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ham,       282;        Exmouth 
Yellow,  424;  Faith  Moore, 
424;        Foxhunter,       466; 
Frank  Payne,  466;  Freda 
Bedford,  466;  F.  W.  Lever, 
424;  Gratchen,  509;  Henry 
Prior,   509;    H.   J.   Jones, 
1908,  377,  402;  J.  J.  Hart, 
282;     Lady     Smith,    424; 
Lilian  Coppard,  402;  Liliie 
Godfrey,  424;   Mab   Ellis. 
569;    Marquis   of    North- 
ampton, 509;   Melba,  424; 
Melchet  Beauty,  424;  Mis. 
Chamberlain,    424;     Mrs. 
Earle,    402;    Mre.    G.    F. 
Coster,      424;      Mis.      J. 
Hygate,      509;     Mi«.      L. 
Thorne,  402;  Mis.   Wake- 
field,  402;   Romance,  424; 
Splendour,    424;    Wallace 
Godfrey.  424;  Weil's  Scar- 
let, 283 
Cotoneaster  applanata,  330 
Crinums:  H.  J.  Elwee,  41; 

Meatsi,  41 
Cyclamens,    Jannoeh's    new 

strain,  423 
Cymbidium  Humbloti,  42 
Cypripediums:  Ashworthiw, 
481;     Beryl,    568;    Ernest 
Bead,    517;    Fairrieanum 
Black  Prince,  568;  James 
H.    Veitch.    433;    Nandi. 
Low's    var.,    402;    niveo- 
callosum,  Cookson's   var., 
517;  ^San-ac-derm    sup^r- 
bum,  617 
Dahlias:      Brilliant,      306; 
Charles    H.    Curtis,    330; 
Clara,  330;  C.  E.  Wilkins, 

257,  280,  306;  Crown 
Prince,  258;  Cynthia,  280; 
Dorothy,  280;  Dorothy, 
330;  Elsie  Ellrich,  234; 
Btruria,  330;  Flame,  257, 
280;  Harold  Pierman,  330; 
Helium,  330;  Hildegarde, 
305;  Ivernia,  257,  280; 
Mauve  Queen,  234;  258; 
Mercury,  306;  Mrs.  W. 
Baxter,    306;    Peggy,  234, 

258.  305;  Rev.  A.  Bridge, 
257,  280,  306;  Saturn,  330; 
The  Bride,  234,  258 

Damson,  Merryweather,  423 
Delphiniums:     Alake,     42; 

Mrs.     G.    Ferguson,     88; 

Rev.  E.  Lasoelles,  42 


Cbbtificatbd  Plants.  Ac—eontd. 
Dendrobium  regium,  136 
Doasinia  marmorata,  88 
Euealyptus  ficifolia,  136 
Fuchsia  Coralle,  234 
Gaillardia   Lady    RoUiston, 

234 
Gladiolus:   Duke    of    Rich- 
mond, 136;  Purity,  234 
Hedera   dentata    variegata, 

42 
Hoya  imperialis,  443 
Juniperus    chinensis    nana 

compacta,  517 
Leelio-cattleya  Bertha  Four- 

nier    tigrina,    568;     L.-c. 

Clive   Laipbeau's  variety. 

42;    L.rC.    Epicasta,    The 

Premier,         423;         L.-c. 

Ortrude,     517;    L.-c.    The 

Duchess,  330 
Lychnis  grandiflora,  234 
Matricaria  Bridal  Robe,  136 
Melons:   Duchess   of   York, 

184;   Perfection,  184 
Miltonia  Schroderiana, 

Heaton        variety,       184; 

vexillaria  Lambeau's 

variety,      88;      vexillaria 

Lainbeauianum,  136 
Montanoa  bipinnatifida,  568 
Montbretias:  King  Edward, 

280;  Lady  Hamilton,  280; 

Lord  Nelson.  280 
Nepenthes  Ruby,  377 

Nephrolepie  exaltata  super- 

bissima,  466 
Nerinee:  F.  G.  Godman,423; 

Purple  Princess,  467 
Nymphsea       atro-purpurea, 

136 
Odontioda  Devossiana,  423 
Pear    Beurrd   du    Naghan 

568 
Pentstemons,         Aldenham 

House  strain,  234 
Phlox  George  Strolheim,  330 
Polystichum  aculeatum  pul- 

cherrimum  Drueryi,  330 
Potatoes:    Longkeeper,  377; 

The  Provost,  377 
Raspberry  Alexandra,  423 
Roses  :  Avoca.    304;     Gold- 
finch, 42;  Hugo  Roller,  88; 

Joseph    Lowe.    42;    Lady 

Helen  Vincent.    42;    Mrs. 

Harold   Brocklebank,   42; 

Mrs.   Munt,  42;  Souvenir 

of  Stella  Gray,  42 

Scabiosa,    Debbie's    strain, 

330 
Solidago  Golden  Wings,  377 
Sophro-cattleya  eximia. 

Fowler's  var.,  568 
Sophro-cartt.-l»lia      Medea, 

423 
Sophro-catt.-lselia      Phyllis, 

234 
Sophro-lselia  Gratrixise  mag- 

nificum,  280 
Spirsea  gigantea  rosea,  88 
Stanhopea  platyceras,  234 
Strawberry  Fillbasket,  88 


G^ET  IFICATXD  PLANTS,  Ac.—eonid, 
Streptocarpus,  Mr.  F.  Bur- 

dett's*  strain,  184 
Sweet  Peas:  Elsie  Herbert, 
42,  55;  Evelyn  Hem  us,  55; 
Nancy  Perkins,  55;  Prin- 
cess Victoria,  42;  Rosy 
Adams,  55;  St.  George,  42, 
55;  Sijas  Cole,  55;  The 
Marquis,  55 

Viburnum    rhytidophyllum, 
280 

Vitis  (Ampelopsis)  leeoides, 
330;  inoonstans  Lowi,  330^ 
Charcoal  for  Vine  bordeis,  477 
Charities,  the  garden,  125 
Chelmsford,    County   Technical 

Laboratories,  411,  434,  532 
Chelsea  Physic  Garden.  9 
Cherry  shoots  blighted,  143 
Children's  gardens,  245 
Chlorophyll,  242 

Chondrorhyncha       Chestertoni, 
339 

Christmas  Sweet  Peas,  316 

Chrysanthemists,     successful :~ 

A.     Calderbank,       586;       A. 

Chandler,  586;  G.  W.  Drake, 

586;    A.    Jeflferies,  586;     Geo. 

Mileham,  588;   Thos.   Steven- 
son, 588 

Chrysanthemum   analysis,   575 
Chrysanthemum     Claret,     461; 
Craigmiller,  485;  Horace  Mar- 
tin,  367;  Ladysmith,  482;  Ron- 
ald Ferguson,  482;  Sceur  Me- 
laine,    461;    tricolor    (carina- 
tum),  251;  W.  Holmes,  509 
Chrysanthemums    after   flower- 
ing, 508;  an  early  show,  271; 
Ashtead    Park,    460;    blooms, 
damping,    438;    buds,   taking 
the,    344;    buds,    hard,    394; 
Cheshire    collection,    a,    438; 
Chester  Show,  508;  classes  in 
prize  schedules,  367,  396,  418; 
culture,  Mr.  Pulling  on,  508; 
decorative  pot  specimens,  483; 
decorative     varieties,     green- 
house,  484;    Dewsbury   Park, 
540;     diseased,    271;      Down- 
side,      460;       early-flowering 
varieties,     179;     early-flower- 
ing,   367;    early-flowering   for 
the    garden,    293,    317;     Fet- 
cham     Park,     460;     general 
notes—advantage      of      ripe 
wood,  343;  in  pots,  251;  judg- 
ing,  points  for,  344;  late  varie- 
ties, 560;  Leatherhead  district 
(Surrey),  460;  market  season, 
opening  of  the,  225;  new  early 
single-flowering,    485;     novel- 
ties, notes  on,  461,  489;  out- 
door,  and   the  weather,   438; 
over   thirty    years,   464,    512; 
plant,  a  huge,  507,  583;  rust, 
343, 394, 415;  show  at  the  Crys- 
tal Palace,  508;  sport,  a,  438; 
Vallis  of  Bromham,  460 ;  varie- 
ties,  notes  on,  438,  540,  560; 
Victoria    Park,    London,    E., 
509;   white  Japanese  for  cut 
blooms,     559;     reminiscences, 
582;  market  show  and  varie- 
ties, 606 
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Chysw  bracteflcens,  579 
Cineraria  leaf  n&ined,  609 
Cinerarias,  86 
Cirrhopetalnm        Botbschildia- 

nnim,  529 
Cirrbopetalnms,  553 
Citrus  fruits  from  Natal,  5 
Clematis  collapsing,  95 
Clematis,  rustic  bed  for,  47 
Clerodendron  tricbotomum,  S55 
Climate,   oceanic  influence  on, 

150 
Climbers  for  conservatory,  429 

Cocblioda  Noetsliana  as  a 
parent,  429    - 

Cockroaches,  to  catch,  561 
Ccelogyne  cristata,  579 
Coelogynes,  601 
Colons,  the,  203 
Colonial  fruit  show,  543 
Commissions,   secret,    and   bri- 
bery prevention,  5 

Compositions,  young  gardeners', 
380 

Compost  yard,  the,  273 

Condy's  red  fluid  for  Holly- 
hock disease,  237 

Conifers,  585 

Cooper,  Mr.  H.,  presentation 
to,  483 

Cornus  florida,  331 

Correspondents,  answers  to,  23, 
47,  71,  95,  118, 167,  191,  239,  263, 
287,  311,  334,  359,  383,  405,  429, 
453,  477,  501,  548,  572,  609 

Cote  House,  near  Bristol,  300 

Cotoneasters  as  seaside  shrubs, 

251 
Covent     Garden,     Chrysanthe- 
mums at,  321 
Cox,  H.  G.,  presentation  to,  403 
Craig  Head,  Bournemouth,  244 
Crassulas,  295 
Crawley,  notes  from,  482 
Creek,  Mr.  E.  G.,  148 
Creeper  for  north  wall,  501 
Crinum  purpuraecens,  562 
Crocuses,  537. 

Crocuses  and  Colchicums«  182 
Cropping     and     inter-cropping 

the  kitchen  garden,  447 
Crops   in    the    Midlands,   pro- 
spects of,  33 
Crotons,  twelve,  548 
Cucumber    in    a   collection   of 

vegetables,  143 
Cucumber     leaves    shrivelling, 

572 
Cupressus  funebris  glauca,  537 
Cyclamens,  self-sown  hardy,  452 
Cymbidium  Humbloti,  291 
Cynorchis,  196 
Cypress,  a  rare,  537 
Cypdpedium   Ashworthiae,  481; 
Dora  Crawshaw,  123;  Hanni- 
bal, 553;  insigne,  culture  of, 
433;    James   H.    Veitch,   433; 
Nandi»  Low's  var.,  409;  San- 
ac-der»  superbum,  601 
Cypripediums,  hardy,  391 
Oypripediums,     summer-flower- 
ing, 51 
C^sufl  scoparius  pallidus,  52 


Babodcia  polifolia  alba,  151 

Daffodil,  a  "white."  204 

Dahlia  cultivation,  258,  410 

Dahlia  societies,  the  two,  290, 
326 

Dahlia,  the,  544 

Dahlias,  208 

Dahlias  in  decorations,  561 

Dahlias  in  1907,  540;  P»ony- 
flowered,  418 

Damascus  to  Petra  in  Arabia, 
a  camping  tour,  403 

Damsons,  335 

Daphne,  the  deadly.  246 

Davey  and  Co.,  574 

Decorations,  Christmas,  557 

Decorations,  floral,  152 

Delphiniums  in  three  colours, 
203  > 

Dendrobinm  acuminatum,  553; 
formosum,  579 

Dendrobiums  finishing  their 
season's  growth,  171 

Dennis,  Mr.  W.,  458 

Design  in  landscape  work,  411 

Devon  Appl^  harvest,  340 

Dianthus  neglectus,  343 

Dickson  and  Sons,  Alex.,  branch 
Rose  nursery  at  Ledbury,  164 

Dickson,  Mr.  Geo.,  V.M.H.,  244 

Digging,  a  definition*  of,  186 

Diploma  of  the  B.G.A.,  221 

Disa  lacera,  195 

Disa  Veitchi,  195 

Doronicums,  the,  601 

Diseases  of  Plants  (see  also 
items  in  the  Scientific  Com- 
mittee):— Apple,  Shot-hole,  23; 
Begonia  leaves,  572;  Cam- 
panula Cercospora,  23; 
Chrysanthemum  sclerotina, 
215;  "Geranium."  47;  Holly- 
hock, 287;  Melon  roots 
clubbed,  23;  Pear  and  Apple 
leaf  scald,  191;  Plums,  335; 
Strawberry  leaves,  524; 
Tomato,  47;  Tomato  black 
rot,  191;  Tomato  leaves,  95 

Diseases,   fungoid,  544 

Domain,  Young  Gardeners',— 
Achimenes,  546;  Adiantum 
Farleyense,  474;  advertising 
for  a  situation,  212;  Ampe- 
lopsis  Veitchi,  332;  Anemones, 
381;  autumn  effect,  522; 
autumn  tints,  356;  Begonia 
Gloire  de  Lorraine,  236; 
bothies,  comfort  in,  21; 
British  plants,  useful,  165; 
Calceolaria,  47;  Calceolarias, 
herbaceous,  381 ;  Carnations 
from  seed,  380;  Carnations, 
tree,  213;  Carnations,  winter- 
flowering,  92;  Ceanothuses, 
303;  changes,  140;  Chrysan- 
themums for  exhibition, 
American,  92;  Cineraria  stel- 
lata,  237;  Clerodendrons,  450; 
composts,  381;  Cotoneasters, 
474;  cottage  gardens,  117; 
cottage  gardens,  model,  381; 
cutting  and  packing  of  hardy 
flowers,  44;  Cyclamen  persi- 
cum,  236;  decorator,  the,  165; 
decorating,  London,   68;    Del- 


Domain— tfoitfimwd 
phiniums,  the,  332;  education 
of  gardeners,    522;    Eucharis 
grandiflora,    306;    Euphorbia 
jacquinsBflora,   188;    exchang- 
ing, the  advantages    of,    451; 
flowers,     double,     140;     For- 
sythia  suspense,  856;  Freesias, 
165;     fruit      trees,     summer 
pruning  of,  20;  fruits,  gather- 
ing and  storing    large,     260; 
garden  refuse,  546;  gardeners 
and  botany,  426;  gardeners  as 
a  class,  570;  gardeners'  benefit 
societies,       546 ;       gardeners, 
head,    and    their    assistants, 
44;  gardoners,  single-handed, 
20,    44,   92;    gardeners'   testi- 
monials, 21 ;   gardeners,  young, 
and     study,     68;     gardeners, 
young,    and    trade   unionism, 
522,     546,     570;       gardeners, 
under,     20,     44,       92;       gar- 
dening,  outside   and  in,  426; 
"  Geraniums,"    winter-flower- 
ing, 237;  Gladioli,  44;  grumb- 
ling, 571;  Gypsophila  elegans, 
117;   Hedychium  coronarium, 
260;    hobbies.  451;   Hyacinths 
for  early  forcing,  308;  hybrid 
gardeners,      213,      284,      333; 
Hydrangea      Hortensia,     284; 
is    gardening    degenerating? 
546;  judging  at  flower  shows, 
69;     Bochia  'scoparia    trico- 
phylla,  356;   Lachenalia  Nel- 
soni,  116;  "lady"  gardeners, 
140;     Lobelias,     border,     284; 
manner  of  gardeners,  523,570; 
Meconopsis     racemosa,      212; 
Michaelmas    Daisies    as    pot 
plants,  426;  modem  gardening, 
212;      Moschosma     riparium, 
356;  'Mums,  earwigs  on,  309; 
Mushrooms,    cultivation     of, 
450;  mutual  improvement  as- 
sociations, benefit  of,  426,  474; 
nursery  experience,  my  first, 
308,    332;    Nymphseas,  hardy, 
68;  originality,  475;  overtime, 
189;    Passiflora    adulis,    260; 
Phloxes,    hardy,    236;    plant 
life.  260;  Poinsettia,  the,  380; 
Saturday     half -holiday,     523; 
shifting,  571;  shrubs,  forcing 
hardy,  332;  shrubs  in  flower, 
261;     small     holdings,     332; 
staking     herbaceous     plants, 
236;  stove,    the,.   116;     Straw- 
berry   culture    in    pots,    92; 
Strawberries,  pot,    20;    trees 
and  shrubs  for  colour  effect, 
426;  trees  and  shrubs,  lifting, 
450;     Trop»olum    speciosum, 
188;  Tuberose,  the,  357;  Vege- 
table Marrows  for  early  use, 
20;  vegetables  at  Shrewsbury 
show,  284;  Violas,  140;  walls, 
the  covering  of,    522;    waste 
not,  want  not,  474;  water,  im- 
portance  of,    to   plants,   308; 
wild     flowers,     284;      winter 
evenings'  study,   356;   winter 
evenings,  570;  Wrest  Park,  a 
visit  to,  116;  York  Gala,  45; 
beds  for  certain  shrubs,  595; 
Peeonies,       herbaceous,     594; 


DouAiv—oontimuSL 

scented  garden,  595;  Violet)!, 

594 
Dracnna  indivisa,  486 
Dracnnas,  twelve  best,  548 
Dracocephalum  austriaoum,  208 
Dressing  for  fruit  trees,  597 
Drift,  the  process  of,  11 
Drumlanrig,  56 
Duckweed,  the  use  of,  363 


E 

East-end  flower  show,  53 
^ging>  brick,  for  walks,  119 
Edinburgh  show,  480 
Educational     oonference,     gar- 

deners',  364 
Education,  elementary,  in  War- 
wickshire, 390 
Edwardsia  nicrophylla,  culture 

of,  477 
Eighteenth  century  gardening— 
florists'  flowers,     562;    fmifs, 
uncommon,  270;    Grape  Vine, 
313;  Pineapple,  226;   the  pic- 
turesque school,  152 
Electrical  experiments,  125 
Electricity  in  plant  growth,  245 
Embothrium  cocoineum,  491 
Entomological  notes,  130,  416 
Entomology,  economic,  296 
Ervum  gracile,  91 
Evergreens,     ornamental,    401; 

hardy,  697 
Evesham  and  its  workeis,  406 
Eucalyptus  globulus,  143,  548 
Eucharidiums,  12 
Euonymus,  creeping  evergreen. 

299 
Euonymus  europnus,  561 
Exhibitions,  horticultural,  180 
Expostulation,  an,  to  the  Clerk 
of  the  Weather  Office,  22 


Fabiana  imbricata,.  12 

Fagus  sylvatica  and  its  varie- 
ties, 412 

Farm,  the  home— Agriculture 
up  to  date,  478;  agriculture 
and  fiscal  reform,  144;  August, 
120;  August-what  to  do  next, 
167;  barley,  world's  champion, 
477;  bulb  cultivation  in  An- 
glesey, 288;  cave  canem,  525; 
dairy  work  abroad,  384;  day 
by  day,  573;  eggs,  marking  of 
foreign,  336;  empty,  360;  es- 
says, amusing,  by  children, 
144;  fertilisers,  454;  good  years 
and  bad  years,  288;  hay-mak- 
ing out  of  season,  96;  hotse- 
breeding,  Boyal  Commission 
on,  312;  Islington  dairy  show, 
430;  manuring,  mistakes  in, 
492;  matters  of  interest,  23; 
Midland  Agricultural  Dairy 
College,  454;  mutton,  good, 
72;  pigs,  our— where  are  they? 
264;  Potato  harvest,  the,  335; 
Potatoes,  old  and  new,  240; 
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prospect  and  retroapect,  192; 
rating  of  land  and  small  hold- 
ings, 406;  Royal  show  at  Lin- 
coln,'48;  Small  Holdings  and 
Allotmenta  Act,  1907,  550; 
teaching,  insnflicient.  215; 
twelve  months'  laying  compe- 
tition, 502;  Webbs'  root  com- 
petitions. 526;  wintering  the 
flock,  M9;^eggs  for  America, 
598;  laying  competition,  598; 
Danish  agriculture,  598;  Vin- 
ton's agricultural  almanack, 
610;  waste  of  labour,  597 

Farm,  work  on  the  home,  24, 
48.  72,  96,  120,  144,  168,  192,  216, 
240,  264,  288,  312,  336,  360.  384. 
406.  430,  454,  478.  502,  526,  550,  > 

.   573 

Farmer.  J.  B.,  316 

Fence  for  garden  boundary,  525 

Ferns,  hardy,  403 

Ferns,  small,  304 

Fig  trees,  unsatisfactory,  230 

Figs,  notes  on,  366 

Figs,  outdoor,  488 

Flower  garden,  22,  46,  69,  94,  118, 

141,  166,  190,  213,  239,  262.  286. 

309.  358.  404,  451,  500,  523,  547. 

596 

Flower  shows,  499 

Flower  shows,  the  human  side 
of.  204 

Flowers  —  at  funerals,  299 ; 
among  the  hardy,  586;  how  to 
preserve,  202;  in  season,  98; 
seasonable  •hardy,  303,  348; 
some  scarlet,  75,  226;  wild,  in 
the  Strand,  122 

Foliage,  the  function  of,  504 

Forbes,  Mr.  John,  435 

Forest,  new  state,  316 

Forestry,  545 

Forestry,  Irish,  364,  559 

Fountain,  a  drinking.  487 

Franco-British  exhibition,  pro- 
spects of  the,  603 

Frankfurt,  the  Palm  gardens, 
487 

Freesias,  new  hybrid,  441 

Friar  Park,  Henley,  108 

Fruit,  at  the  R.H.S.  hall.  270; 
British-gpown,  show  of.  390; 
culture,  extension  of,  407,  510, 
534.  565,  606;  dessert,  Glasgow, 
318;  garden,  starting  a,  811; 
glut  of,  269;  growing,  amateur, 
252;  growing,  in  the  Pacific 
North- West,  341 ;  growing, 
land  for.  311;  glowing,  eelected 
sites  for,  129;  growing,  sites 
for,  265;  hardy,  in  Scotland, 
854;  newer  varieties  of,  490; 
room,  site  for,  263;  storing 
and  preserving.  206;  supply, 
our,  86;  trees,  dwarf  and  stan- 
dard, 249;  trees,  effect  of  grass 
on,  129;  trees  for  poultry  run, 
525;  trees  for  sloping  ground, 
263;  trees  for  south  wall,  311; 
trees,  kitchen  garden,  414; 
trees,  tap  root  of,  525;  exhibit 
from  Belvolr  Castle,  607;  [ 
planting  boom,  607 


Fruit  forcing,  21,  45.  69,  93.  11". 
141,  166.  189.  213,  237,  261,  285, 
309.  333,  357.  382.  404.  428.  451. 
475,  600,  547.  571,  596,  COS 

Fruit  garden,  hardy,  5,  45,  93, 
141.  189,  ^7.  286,  333.  352,  428, 
475.  523,  571.  606 

Fruits— American,  grading  and 
inspection  of,  434;  in  season, 
49;  interest  in  dwarf.  561;  un- 
common. 270 

Fuchsia,  hardy  white.  119 

Fuchsia,  insect  foes  of  the,  552 

Fuchsia,  leaves  eaten,  429 

Fuchsias,  hardy,  25 

Fungus  abnormality,  292 

Fungus  mycelium.  334 

Fungi,  poisonous  v.  edible.  34G 

Funkias.  227.  412 

G 

Gadding  and  gathering,  138,  164 
Gages,  French,  173 
Galega  Hartlandi,  170 
Garden  furnishing.  417 
Garden  gleanings.  131,  155,  203, 
227,  251,  299,  323,  417,  441,  513. 
561 
Garden  ornaments,  300,  419,  487, 

603 
Garden  teaching,  424 
Gardener,  a  centenarian,  341 
Gardener.  .£500icir  a,  221 
Gardener,  the,  and  the  birds,  11 
"  Gardeners*     Chronicle,"    new 

editor  of  the,  316 
Gardeners,    207;    examinations 
for,  400;  hire  a  special  train, 
4;   in  sickness,  432;  manners 
of    young,    534;    sympathetic, 
261;  the  position  of,  178,  200; 
the  status  of,  121,  200 
Gardening,  commercial,  1 
Gardening,  early  French,  205 
Gardening,  eighteenth  century, 

152,  226,  270,  313.  562 
Gas  lime  for  destroying  slugs. 

597 
Geranium  reflexum,  126 
Geums,  double,  84 
Ghent     Quinquennial     Exhibi- 
tion, 101 
Gilbert  and  Sons'  exhibit,  248 
Give  the  young  men  something 

to  do,  459 
Gladioli,  early  flowering,  SIX 
Glasnevin,  442  , 
Glastonbury  Thorn,  554 
Gloxinias,  wintering,  239 
Gooseberry    mildew,  American, 
29,    58;    orders,    434;     orders 
withdrawn,   507;   new  orders, 
555;  mildew  at  Evesham,  221, 
316 
Gooseberries  at  Langley,  158 
Gourds  and  Cucurbits,  108,  159. 

171 
Grafting  Apples  on  Pear  stock, 

477 
Grammatophyllum     speciosum, 

220 
Grape  enquiry,  a,  31 
Grapes,  a  heavy  bunch  of,  366; 
at  the  R.H.S.   show,  dispute 
about,     415;     cracking,     263; 


Grapes— tf<?ii/tAVtf<;. 

shanking,  263;  decayed,  548: 
for  Scotland,  415,  439;  from 
France,  245;  greenhoase, 
shown  as  outdoor  Grapes,  477 ; 
Muscat  of  Alexandria.  4?9; 
shrivelling.  167.  287 
Grass  on  fruit  trees,  effect  of. 

129 
Graves  of  a  household,  292 
Greenhouse,  aspect  for,  548 
Greenhouse,  climbers  for.  263 
Greenhouses, 'taxing  workmen's, 

421 
Griffinia  hyacinthina,  324 
Groups,  measurement  of  exhibi- 
tion, 535 
Grubs  attacking  roots,  95 
G.ulf  Stream,  the,  83 


Hailstorm    Assurance   Corpora- 
tion, 429 
Hampton    Court    Grape    Vine, 

245;  Mistletoe  at,  554 
Hardy  plant  notes,  126,  481 
Harvest,   a   good    (Rottingdean 

verse),  303;  a  sentimental.  225 
Harvey.  F,  W..  458 
Hase,  mist,  and  fog,  361 
Hedge  for  shelter,  311 
Hedges  of  Rose  of  Sharon,  299; 

of  Rosemary    and   Lavender, 

263 
Helenium     pumilum     magnifi- 

cum,  275 
Helleborus  niger,  59 
Hibiscus  syriacus,  473 
Highland  reminiscences,  80,  99 
Hill,  Mr.  A.  W..  M.A..  148 
Holden,  Mr.   W..  435 
Hollyhock  disease,  Condy's  red 

fluid  for.  287 
Hollyhock,  the.  201 
Hooker,  Sir  Joseph,  at  90  (and 

decorated),  4 
Hoppers'  fair.  292 
Horticultural  returns.  347.  371 
Horticulture,  at  "The  Royal." 

14 
jBot    water    pipes     improperly 

varnished.   573 
Hoya  imperialis.  442 
Hudson,    presentation    to    Mr. 

James.  444 
Hyacinth,  propagation  of   the. 

323 
Hyacinths.  201 
Hydrocyanic  acid  gas,  323 
Hypericums,  dwarf,  602 


Ibervillae  sonorae.  235 

Importation,  plant,  licences  for, 
196 

Insecticide,  a  new,  405 

Insect  pests,  354;  arab  cater- 
pillars, 130;  black  vine  weevil, 
95;  brown  scale  on  Peaches, 
47;  ermine  moths,  small,  334; 
gold-tail  and  grey-dagger 
moths,  130;  green  flies,  clouds 
of,  292;    many-legged  garden. 


Inbict  VKfTB-eontinwd, 
416;  Mediterranean  fruit  fly, 
299;    Pine    beetle,    71;    rose-' 
chafer,  the,  405;  tiger,  ermine, 
and  vapourer  moths.  130 

Iris,  an.  for  the  roof,  323 

Iris  paracina,  7 

Irises,  104,  127,  227;  dwarf,  19 

Irish  agricultural  labourers  for 
Scotland,  341 

Irish  international    exhibition, 
156,  458;  sale  of  stock,  580 

Irish  notes,  442 

Italian  gardens.  503.  539 

Ivy  chains  at  Kew,  19 


J 

Japan,  agricultural  chemist  for, 

4 
Japanese   by    cultivation  only. 

155 
Jersey  battle  of  flowers,  7^ 
Judging,  point.  98;  by  points  at 

Shrewsbury,   225;    in    class   1 

(R.H.S.),  415,  439,  462,  489 
June,  the  beauty  of,  3 


K 

Eainites,  585 

Kelvin,  the  late  Lord,  602 

Kentia.  roots  of,  191 

Kerosene  emulsion,  323 

Kew,     assistant-director,    new, 

148;  best  features  in  the  open 

air  (September),   228;    burie<l 

treasure  at,  5;  gardeners,  458; 

notes,  59;  orchids  at,  339,  506; 

past  and  present,  462;  the  Rose 

pergola  at,  156;  yellow  wood 

in  flower,  123 
King  and  Sons,  John  E..  138 
Kitchen  garden.  22,  70,  181,  166, 

213,  262.  310,  358,  404.  451,  500, 

548.  596 
Kitchen  garden   arrangements, 

501 
Eochia  scoparia  trieophylla,  149 


Ladybird,   the   helpful,    107 
Ladybirds,  our  friends  the,  150 
Lselia  Jongheana,  171 
Leelio-cattleya    Aphrodite,    363; 
L.-c.    Canhamiana    alba,    76; 
L.-c.  elegans,  291;  L.-c.  Schil- 
leriana,    291;    L.-c.    Wiganse, 
315 
Land,  City,  at  -628  per  foot,  35 
Langley,  a  visit  to,  158,  221 
Lantana.  a  specimen.  235 
Laurence,  Rev.  John,  1668-1732, 

153 
Laurent,  Emile,  434 
Law  notes— Birmingham  mer- 
chants and  Potato  hampers, 
507;  exhibitor,  a  jealous,  197; 
florists  and  the  Factory  Acts. 
36;  fruit  robber,  a,  221;  Plum 
importers    successful    claim, 
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liXW  Nona— MA^MMif. 
581;  reyenge,  a  petty.  PS9$ 
Small  LandhokleiB*  (ScotlaiMl) 
Bill,  58;  J3maH  Holdin^i  Act, 
1907»  847;  solicitor'a  n«glige&D#, 
29;  tenancy  rights,  477;  title 
to  Qrapea,  429;  treea,  biting, 
29 

Lawn  cleaner,  "  Pennaylvanla," 
168 

LawiiA,  80,  501 

Laxton's,  Bedford,  a  day  at,  818 

Leaf,  tbe  eere  and  yellow,  406 

Legacy  to  a  gardener^  555 

Letter  to  tb»  Feliowe  of  the 
R.H.S.,  58 

Lencojom  a«sstiTiun,  252 

Lewendon,  Mr.  W.,  595 

Leytoa  school  garden  produce, 
221 

Light,  inflnenoe  of  artificial  on 
plant  growth,  351 

LUac,  a  large,  29 

Lilacs,  the  etherisation  of,  441 

Lilinm  giganteom,  167;  Han- 
soni,  181;  longiflornm,  255; 
epeciosnm,  275    ■ 

Liliums,  9,  28 

Lime  as  a  fertiliser,  155 

Lime  trees,  age  of,  commencing 
to  bloom,  48 

Liming  Vine  border,  429 

Lindley's  (Dr.)  family,  a  branch 
of ,  603 

Liseochiins  giganteus,  51 

Lissochilos,  the  genns,  488 

Lithospermnm  prostratnm,  871, 
416 

Llewlyn,  Sir  John,  T.  D., 
V.M.H.,  244 

Lobelia  cardinalis  Queen  Vic- 
toria, 518 

Loganberry,  propagation  of,  239 

Loganberry,  the,  326,  582 

Lnculia  gratissima,  593 

Lapinns  l>olyphyllus  macro- 
phyllns,  189 

I^rchnis  cnli-roea,  203 

Lycopeidon,  a  giant,  28 


Mahdi*berry  v.  Loganberry,  582 

McKensie,  Alexander,  556 

Malmaisons  for  late  autumn, 
528,  582 

Manure,  the  application  of,  362, 
394 

Kanurial  experiments,  pot,  292 

Manuring,  green,  145 

Market  gardening  for  convales- 
cents, 554 

Market  gardening  notes,  &06; 
Adiantum  elegans,  506;  Apple, 
Stirling  Castle,  138;  Aspara- 
gus officinalis,  30;  Asalea, 
whits,  for  market  cutting, 
427:  Beans,  Scarlet  Runner, 
13d;  Carnation,  Duchess  of 
Fife,  346;  Carnation,  Elisa- 
beth, 368;  Carnation,  Mrs.  S.  J. 
Brooks,  483;  Cauliflower,  early 
Loudon,  30;  Chrysanthemums 
for  stock,  846;  Chrysanthe- 
mum   W.    H.    Lincoln,    483; 
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Chrysanthemums,  cutting 
down  for  stock,  427,488;  Chrys- 
anthemums, small  pot,  506; 
Chrysanthemums  for  market, 
427;  CoYsnt  Garden  Fern 
trade,  12;  Cucumber  growing 
at  Worthing,  846;  Cucumbeirs, 
487,  483;  double-cropping  in 
the  dull  season,  506;  flowering 
plant  trade,  12;  fruits  in  Co- 
vsnt  Qarden  (Nov.).  488:  "  Ge- 
ranium" stock  for  cuttings, 
188;  Gooseberry  season,  dO; 
Gooseberries,  White  Lion,  165; 
Grape»  late-keeping  Gros  C61- 
man,  487:  Grapes,  488;  Grapes, 
keeping,  427;  Grove  Park  Es- 
tate, 30;  Hamburghs,  forcing, 
868;  Irises,  Spanish,  30;  Lili- 
ums,  566;  Loganberry*  the, 
138;  MushrocHn  culture,  suc- 
oessful,  306;  Mushrooms  dis- 
appearing from  pasture,  311; 
Pssonies,  138;  Peach  Early 
Alexander,  196;  Pelargonium 
King  Edward,  280;  Potato 
British  Queen,  188;  Rose, 
Crimson  Rambler,  138;  Sedum 
spectabile  atropurpnreum, 
346;  Sweet  Peas,  12;  Tomatoes, 
346;  Tomatoes,  late-cropping, 
230;  Tomatoes,  market,  12;  top 
cropping,  427:  Vine  watering, 
346;  Vine  wood  ripening  in 
cold  houses,  506;  Sweet  Peas. 
211,  496;  and  the  Mendelian 
law,  68;  autumn  sowing  of.  In 
pots,  417;  Christmas,  316; 
classification,  184;  excluded 
varieties,  184;  fasciated,  128; 
new  types  of,  128;  novelties 
and  the  best  sorts,  104;  too- 
much-alike,  184;  voting  for 
the  best  kinds,  128;  winter- 
flowering,  453 

Mark  ham,  Gwvase,  369 

Marlow,  Mr.  W.  J.,  and  Green- 
wich Park,  101 

Marlow,    presentation    to   Mr., 
411 

Masdevallias,  243 

Masters  lectures,  the,  4 

Masters,   memorial   to   Dr.   M. 
T.,  100,  458 

Mayor  of  Westminster,  458 

Maxe,  plan  Of  a,  334 

Megaseas,  378 

Melon  roots  clubbed,  23 

Melons  with  male  flowers  only, 
167 

Mertensia  sibirica,  91 

Meteorology  and  gardening,  12 

Michaelmas  Daisies,  beet,  298 

Middlesborough,  winter  garden 
for,  602 

Mignonette,  67,  323 

Milla  biflora,  132 

Milton  HUl,  Berks,  151 

Miltonia  vexillaria,  171 

Miltonia   vexillaria   Chelsiensis 
superba,  3 

Miseanthus  japonicus  zebrinus, 
203 

Miscellanea,  292 

Mistletoe  at  Hampton  Court,  554 


Mitchell,   W.,   illness    of,    865; 

convalescent,  411 
Mites,  247 
Monarda     didyma,     Cambridge 

Scarlet,  481 
Montbretias,  hybrid,  311 
Morrab  Gardens,  Pensance,  the, 

484 
Moths,  small  ermine,  334 
Mowers,  motor,  190 
Muscari  Heavenly  Blue,  227 
Mushroom  bursts  plaster  work, 

435 
Mushroom  spawn,  planting,  429 
Mushrooms  failing,  573 
Mushrooms,  Japanese,  482 
"Mushrooms,"  poisonous  (Aga- 

dicus  phalloides),  274,  303 


N 

Names  of  plants,  reviving  obso- 
lete, 435 

Narcissus  Golden  Spur,  272 

Narcissus,  the  Paper-White, 
299 

Narcissi,  naturalising,  180 

Narcissi,  propagation  of,  823 

Nature-study  course,  93 

Necrotine,  67 

Nectarine-Peach,  the,  83,  131 

Nectarines  cracking,  167;  shri- 
velled and  fallen  off  prema- 
turely, 191 

Nepenthes  Veitchi,  56 

NephrolepiS'  exaltata  superbis- 
sima,  582 

Nerine  Fothergilli  major,  277 

Nerine  undulata,  558 

Newton  Mearns,  notes  from,  89, 
482 

New  York  Botanical  Garden, 
149 

New  Zealand  Flax  for  com- 
merce, 802 

Nicotiana  coloasea  variegata, 
585 

Nitric  acid  from  the  atmo- 
sphere, 584 

Nitrogen  for  plants,  218 

Notes  and  notices,  4,  29,  53,  76, 
100,  124,  148,  173,  196,  221,  244, 
269,  292,  316,  340,  364,  382,  411, 
434,  482,  506,  530.  554,  580,  602 

Nursery  employees'  union,  482 

Nurseryman,  a  nonogenarian, 
340 


O 

Oak  leaf,  a  large,  583 

Obituary  notices  ■—  Aikman, 
Alexander,  393;  Aldenham, 
Lord,  269;  Assbee,  John,  459; 
Buttenshaw,  W.  R.,  340;  Gil- 
lett,  Harry,  506,  534;  Hen- 
shaw,  Mr.  Samuel.  197;  Jor- 
dan, Charles,  44,  53;  Lees, 
Richard,  507;  Newton,  John, 
458;  Sanders,  Edgar,  365; 
Sawyer.  Robt.,  340;  Thomson, 
Mrs.  D.  S..  507;  Veitch,  James 
H.,  497;  Walker,  Stephen,  269; 
Ward,  Geo.,  101;  Wright,  Mrs. 
J.,  411;  Magerall,  Richd.,  581 


Oceanic   influence   on   climate, 

150 
Odontioda  Devossiana,  529 
Odoutoglossum    crispum    nobi- 

lius,  123;  macu  latum,  219 
Odontoglossums,  219 
CEnotheras,  three  good,  203 
Olivier  de  Serres,  270 
Onosma  Thompsoni,  441 
Orchard,  treatment  of  a  young, 

566 
Orchids,  Aracnanthe  Lowi,  147; 
'  Barkeries,    171;    Brasso-lisUa 
Digbyana-purpurata         King 
Edward,  27;  Bra8S(>-catt.-l8slia 
Rowena,  267;    Cattleya    Iris* 
457;    Catt.    Miss  Harris,  248; 
Catt.  fulvescenoe,  506;     CaH. 
Luddemanniana      alba,'  889; 
Chrondrorhyncha  Chesisrtoni, 
339;      Cirrhopetalnm      Roth- 
schlldianum,  529;  Cirrhopeta- 
lums,    563;    Cochlioda  Noets- 
liana  as  a  parent,  220;  Cym- 
bidinm        Hnmbloti,        291; 
Cynorchis,   196;  Cypripedium 
AshworthiA,   481;   Cyp.   Dora 
Crawshaw,  123;  Cyp.  Hanni- 
bal, 553;  Cyp.     insigne,     433; 
Cyp.  James  H.  Veitch,     433, 
510;    Cyp.     montanum,    506; 
Cyp.  Nandi,  409;  Dendrobium 
acuminatum,   553;   Digbyana 
hybrids,  27;  Diss  laoera,  195; 
D.  Veitchi,  195;  Epidendrum 
vitellinum,      28;     Eulophias, 
457;    Lsolia    Jongheana,    171; 
Lielio-cattleya  Aphrodite,  863; 
Leslio-catt.  Canhamiana  alba, 
76;    Lcelio-catt.    elegans,    291; 
LsBlio-Cattleya   Wiganw,   315; 
Lissochilus  giganteus,  51;  Li»- 
sochilus,     the     genus,     433; 
Maxillaria,  27;  Masdevallias, 
243;  Miltonia  vexillaria.  171; 
Miltonia  vexillaria  Chelsiensis 
superba,  8;  Odontioda  Devos- 
siana,     529;      Odontoglossum 
crispum  nobilius,  123;  Odonto- 
glossum     maculatum,      219; 
Odontoglossums,     219;     Onci- 
dium  ampliatum  ma  jus,  506; 
Ophrys,       391;      Pachystoma 
Thomsoniana,     529;     Phaius 
hybrids,      267;      Phalnnopsis 
Sanderiana,  196;  Phalsnopsis 
Schilleriana,   291;   Platyclinis 
fililormis,  99;    Pleiones,    481; 
Promennas,    8;    Rodriguesia, 
363;  Saccolabiums,  529;   Saty- 
riums,       529;      Sefenepedium 
Boisserianum,     51 ;      Spatho- 
glottis,     505;     Sobralias,  123; 
Stenias,  505;  Stenoglottis,  99; 
Trichjpllias,  £63;  Vanda  teres, 
123 
Orchids  at  Bristol  show,  457;  at 
Kew,  339.  505;  at  Manchester 
show.  433;    Calanthe    culture 
as     practised     at     Aske,  28; 
Cattleya  house,  76;  Cattleyas. 
the  two-leaved  section  of,  51; 
classification,  3;  cleansing  the 
houses,   339;    cool    house    76; 
cultural   notes,  3,  27,  76,   99. 
148,  219.  243.     267;     Cypripe- 
diums,  hardy,  391;  Cypripeds. 
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the  season  of,  553;  Cypripede, 
eammer  flowering,  51;  haitiy, 
Stol;  in  flower.  November,  505; 
in  eeaeon,    315,     339;     insect 
pests,  3;    lesser    known,    391; 
Mexican,  220;   misceUaneons, 
148;     misceUaneons    cnltnral 
notes,    409;   newly   imported, 
^;  nomenehitiire,  915;  notes 
at  Westminster,  529;     Oakes 
Ames,     303;     Odontoglossom 
seedlings,     409;     Odontogloe- 
snms,  a  trio  of,  457;  Ophrye, 
fln;  Pleiones,  481;  seasonable 
reminders,  457;  shade-loving, 
^; , temperatures,  339 
Origin  of  plant  life,  552 
Ornaments,  garden,  300;  drink- 
ing fountain,  487;  a  "min'* 
arch,  608 
Oxera  pnlchella,  521,  565 
Oxford    County    Council    trial 
allotments,  316 
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Paoiilc  north-west,  fruit  grow- 
ing in  the,  341 
Pnonies,  work  of  the  American 

PsBony  Society,  179 
Paints,  Lubrose,  168 
Pansy  notes,  83 
Pansiee,  151;  tufted.  250,  268 
PapaTer  Buporient,  106 
Paradise,  an  alpine,  439 
Paradise  stock,   planting  trees 

on  the,  564,  606 
Parings,  honse^hoe,  429 
Parkes,    Mr.    Henry,   62   years 
gate-keeper    at    B.B.S.    Gar- 
dens, London,  581 
Paariflora  edulie,  197  ^ 

Passion  fruit,  197,  248 
Pasture  soil,  524 
Paths,  kitchen  garden,    477 
Paulownia  imperialis,  12 
Peach  and  Nectarine  treed  for 
early    forcing,    planting,    or 
lifting,  182 
Peach-tree  protector,  67;  trees, 
leaves  of,  falling     off,      119; 
trees,  outdoor,    318,    348,   370, 
394,  415;  trees,  unsatisfactory, 
270 
Peaches  and  Nectarines,  brown 

scale  on,  47 
Peaches    and   Nectarines  drop- 
ping, 263 
Peaches  and  Plums,  glut  of,  149 
Pear  cracked,  311;    and  Apple 
leaves    diseased,    191;    leaves 
bronze  coloured,  477 
Pears,  diseased,  525;  on  gather- 
ing, 263;  keeping  bady,  178, 
Peas,  early,  in  1907,  67 
Pelargonium  Paul  Crampel,  11 
Pelargoniums,     winter     zonal, 
167;    wintering   bedding,   383; 
Pentstemons  cuttings,  429;  from 

seed,   417 
Pergola,  forming  a,  335 
Phaius  hybrids,  267 
Phaleenopsis  Sanderiana,  196 


Phenologieal  observations,  132 
PhoanixPark,  Dublin,  412 
Phormium  tenax,     seeds  of,  4, 


Phosphates  for  plants,  337 

Pine-apple,  the,  226 

Pinus  austriaca  from  seed,  477 

Pinus  for  swampy  ground,  335 

Plan  drawing  for  under  gar- 
deners, 392 

Plane  tree,  discussion  on  the, 
499 

Plantain  Ldlies,  412 

Plant  houses,  work  in  the,  334. 
3S2,  428,  476,  524,  572.  606 

Planting  of  fruit  trees,  464;  bad 
planting,  463 

Planting,  preparing  for,  390 

Plants  and  supernatural  ism, 
35;  appearing  "and  vanishing. 
227;  ceremonial,  324;  seeds  of 
wild,  248;  hardy,  in  flower, 
582 

Platycerium  alcicorne,  203 

Platyclinie  filiformis,  90 

Pleiones^  481 

Plum,  season,  the,  230 
Plums,  31b.  a  penny,  292 
Plums,  a  glut  of,  173,  221;    for 
pigs,  366;   sale   of   394;   Vic- 
toria, 311 
Poisonous  Potatoes,  245 
Polemoniumr    confertum    mili- 

tum,  155 
Polygonum       Baldschuanicum, 

417 
Polygonum  polystachum,  513 
Poplar,  the  Lombardy,  513 
Poppy»  Carrington-Lee's  hybrid, 

52 
Poppies,  cross-bred,  227 
Poppies,  oriental,  317 
Portulacas,  36 
Potato,  a  profitable,  264;  blight, 

255;  growing   in  Jersey,   222; 

heavy,  292;  prospects,  200 
Potatoes,      diseased,      dusting 

with  lime,  224;  poisonous^  245 
Potatoes,  the  species  of,  50 
Press,  American  horticultural, 

364 
Primrose  problems,  58 
Primulas,  164 
Privet,  golden,  for  hedges  and 

banks,  486 
Prodigies  of  the  season.  482.  507 
Promennas*  3 
Protection  of  trees  from  hares, 

59 
Publications    received,    71,   119, 

167,  855 
Pruning,       experiments,       10; 

newly  planted  pyramids  and 

standards,  549;    non,  at  Wo- 

bum,  33;  summer.  26,  57,  82; 

summer,  and  root  pruning,  129 
Pyrus    japonica    as     a     hedge 

plant,  155 
Pyrue  Scheideckeri,  34 


Q 

Quy,  George,  diamond  wedding. 
245 


Babbits,  catching,  477 
Badish,  a  giant,  607 
Badishes,  soil  for,  429 
Bailway    gardening,    5S6;    sta- 
tion   gardens,    507;    stations, 
beautifying,  178 
Bainfall    at  Pinchley,  101   (see 

also  under  Wsathbb). 
Baspberries,  551 
Baspberries,  good,  311 
fieaders'  views,  10,  33,  58,  83, 107, 
129,  150,  178,  2Q0,  224,  248,  802, 
326,  346,  370,  394,  415,  439,  462, 
488,  510,  534.  564,  582,  606 
Bed  spider,  cure  for,  803,  326, 

346,  379,  415,  463 
Bhododendron  hybrids,  131 
Bhododendron'  yunnanense,  228 
Bhododendrons,  58 
Bhubarb  in  the  garden,  143 
Bhubarb,  winter,  462 
Bivers  and  Son,  a  visit  to,  231 
Bock  and  water  scene,  449 
Bockery  scene,  a.  56 
Bockwork  and  rock  plants,  537, 

556 
Bodrigueaias,  363 
Books,  enticing  to  build,  359 
Boot  pruning,  320 

Boot-pruning,    the    history    of. 

159,  178 
Boot-pruning  trees,  441 

Boss    analysis,    Mr.    Mawley's, 
385 

Boss,  Caroline  Testout  as  a 
standard,  174;  Clibrans' 
White,  163;  Climbing  White 
Pet,  104;  Clara  Watson,  198; 
Cuisse  de  Nymph,  343;  Elisa 
Bobichon,  222;  Felicity  Perp^ 
tue,  199;  Frau  Karl  Druschki, 
104;  Gruss  an  Teplita.  199; 
Lady  Gay  and  Dorothy  Per- 
kins. 156;  Helene,  246;  Hugo 
Boiler.  174;  Killarney.  246; 
Marshal  Niel,  60;  Non  Plus 
Ultra,  103;  Thalia,  156;  Claire 
Jacquier,  604 
Bose  cuttings,  276;  pergola  at 
Kew,  166;  rites,  246;  show 
notes,  79;  the  Noisette,  441 
Boses  and  Violas,  342;  at  Baga- 
telle, 125.  174,  198;  at  Woburn 
Place.  Addlestone.  321;  bud- 
ding. 60;  climbing  kinds,  a  few 
good,  34;  Dog-rose  suckers  for 
stocks.  143;  dwarf  polyantba, 
199;  electrical  cultivation.  6; 
famous,  60;  fragrant,  295.  342; 
hop  manure  for,  342;  hybrid 
teas,  newer,  103;  newer  varie- 
ties, 295;  notes  in  1907.  542; 
notes  on  good  varieties.  222; 
notes  on  varieties,  6;  Bam- 
bler.  in  America,  6;  Scotch. 
199;  some  charming  singles, 
342;  some  of  the  newer.  321; 
the  three  best,  342;  three,  and 
a  Pineapple  for  3d.,  5;  treat- 
ment of,  477;  varieties,  notes 
on,  80;  vigorous  kinds,  79; 
gardens  of,  604 
Kubus  deliciosus,  251 


Saccolabimns;  529 
Salvia  Bethelli,  432 
Sanders,  Edgar,  365 
Sandy  flower  show,  173 
Satyriums,  529 
Sawbridgeworth,     stray     notes 

from,  366 
Saxifraga  Fortunei,  651 
Saxifrage  peltata,  343 
Saxifrages,  a   hint  about  the, 

175 
Schedules  received,  71,  859,  383, 

404 
Schneider,  Mr.  Geo.,  435,  506; 

decoration  for,  244 
School    gardens    in    Warwick- 
shire. 392 
School  gardens.  Surrey's,  482 
School  of  Handicrafts,  Chertsey, 

52 
School  teachers  and  gardening, 

124 
Science  and  practice,  86 

SCIENTIFIC  COMMITTEB  : 

fiOTAL  HOBTICULTUBAL  SOCIITT 

Acidia  on  Cabbage,  15 
Acorns  germinating,  change 

of  colour  in,  256 
Akebia  lobata,  fruits  of»  594 
Aphides  on  Palm  roots,  210. 
Apple,  seedless,  594 
Apple  twigs,  injury  to,  402 
Apples,  twin,  210 
Aster,  double,  906 
Beech    foliage,    variegation 

of,  210 
Beech  trees  dying.  111 
Brassica  crosses,  594 
British  dye  plants,  256 
Broom,  curious  growth  on, 

160 
Bulbils  on  stem  of  Lilium 

candidum,  352 
Cabbages,     Marrow     (Chou 

Moellier),  447 
Calycanthus  fruits,  352,  447 
Carnation     flowers    rotting. 

15 
Carnation,  Wheatear,  517 
Cattleya,  malformed*  447 
Ceropegia  hybrida,  210 
Chlorosis  in  fruit  trees.  111. 

IGO 
Chrysanthemum       indicum 

hybrids,  568,  594 
Coleus  sporting.  15 
Cotyledon,  bud  on,  352 
Chinum  augustum,  160 
Crocuses,  hybrid.  447 
Currant  leaves  diseased,  25 'i 
Effect  of  light  on  direction 

of  growth,  210 
Electricity    and    plant   life. 

594 
Elm,  effect  of  lightning  oiu 

210 
Ergot  on  Bye  grass,  568 
Fern,  diseased.  568 
Fig  leaves  diseased,  255 
Fungi,  uncommon,  352 
Fungus,  "sport"  in  a,  594 
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GalU,'  Californian,  59A 
Galls  on  WUIOW0,  111;  Wal- 
nut leaf,  255 
Germination    of*  seeds    in 

eteriUsed  soil.  111 
Gooseberry  mildew.  255 
Gooseberry  stem,  grubs  on, 

SH 
Hybrid  Crocuses,  447 
Hybrid  Pear    and    Qnince, 

306,  447.  517 
Inflorescence,       malformed, 

256 
Leaf  diseases,  906 
Lilium  candidnm,  fasciated, 

111 
Lnddemannia       Pescatorei, 

HI 
Maple,  mildew  on,  255 
Masters,   the  late   Dr.,   15, 

111 
Mendelian    law  of  inherit- 
ance, 255 
Miltonia  vezillaria,  donble, 

15 
Mint  mst,  255 
Moth,  grub  of  the  Garden 
Swift  in  Craasula  falcata, 
504 
Myesotis,  malformation  of, 

255 
Neobenthamia  gracilis, 

Bolfi,  210 
Orchids  and  fungi,  568 
Orchids,    hybrid,    402,   568; 

malformed,  517,  568 
Peach    peet,     reappearance 

of,  210 
Peach,  dark  red  fleshed,  306 
Pear  and  Quince,  hybrid  be- 

tween,  806,  517 
Pear,  red-fleshed,  806* 
Pelargonium,       dup-shaped 

leaves  of,  402 
Peloric  Antirrhinum,  160 
Plane  diseased.  15 
Plum  anthraonose,  210 
Potato  diseases,  propagation 

of,  255 
Potato  diseases,  306;  plants 

diseased,  352 
Pruning,  summer,  402 
Pyrus     mains     floribunda, 

fruit  of,  210 
Quince  with  fungus,  584 
Bibes  sanguinea,  double,  15 
Boots,  cankered  Bose,  594 
Bunner  Bean  flower  colour, 

305 
Saxifraga  cotyledon.  568 
Saxifraga,  cup^haped 

leaves  of,  447 
Strawberry,  Plymouth,  the, 

160 
Summer,  pruning,  402,  594 
Tea  root  disease,  402.  517 
Temperature  variations,  594 
Tomato   disease    caused    by 

Septoria  lycopersici,  210 
Wheat-ear  Dianthns,  352 
Yellow  stripe  in"  Narcissus, 
IGO 


Scillas,  413 

Scots   Pine,   insects   attacking, 

71 
Scottish  horticulture,  814,  607 
Scottish  uational  exhibition,  125 
Seagrave  and  Co.,  Sheffield,  283 
Seakale  for  forcing,  441 
Seaside,  268 
Season,  the  mild,  554 
Seasonable    notes    (September), 

279 
Sedum     spectabile     atropurpu- 

reum,  343 
Seed  for  sowing  a  quarter  of  an 

acre,  578 
Seed  packets,  548 
Seed    trade,   some   pioneeiv   of 

the  American,  125 
Seeds  of  wild  plants,  179,  200. 

272,  302 
Selenipedium  Boiseerianum,  51 
Sempervivums,  513 
Seneeio  Haworthi,  60S;  pulcher, 

201 
September  notes,  279,  296 
Sewage,  Americanising,  572 
Shine,  Mr.  E.  B.,  411 
Shrewsbury    fSte,   souvenir   of, 
178;  in  praise  of,  340:   show, 
176;   show,   point-judging  at, 
225,  248 
"  Shrewsbury's  '*  second,  146 
Show,  a  village,  154 
Show  tent  wrecked^  124 
Show  without  prises,  297 
Shrubs    for    fence    near    large 
trees,   263;    handsome   flower- 
ing, 268;   pruning,  421;   with 
coloured  foliage.  417 
Silene  maritima  and  its  varie- 
ties, 131 
Silver  leaf,  248,  826 
Skibo,  swimming  b^th  at,  283 
Slugs,  lime  for,  429 
Slugs,  trapping,  539 
Small-holders,  a  hint  for  south- 
ern, 341 
Small  Holdings  Act,  1907,  347; 
small  holdings,  224,  248;  pam- 
phlet on,  581;  the  Speaker  on, 
341 
Smilax,  84 

Smith  and  Simons,  595 
Smith,  presentation  to  Mr.  A. 

C.  197 
Smith.  Bichard.  and  Co.,  447 
Smoke  and  its  effects  on  plants, 

338 
Sobralias,  123  ^ 

Socialism,  the  consequences  of, 
340 


societies—Shows  and 

Mbbtinos. 

Abbey  Park  (Leicester),  161 

Aberdeen,  197;  autumn 
show,  519 

Addlestone  (Surrey),  67 

Agricultural  Education  As- 
sociation, 52 

Altrincham,  492,  530:  and 
the  gardening  charities. 
581 

American  Pomological,  377 

American  Boee.  101 


Arundel  and  Littlehampton 

(Suasex).  161 
Bath     (SomevseUhire),     9^ 

138,  234,  493 
Beckenham     Horticultural, 

378,  392,  447,  545 
Birkenhead   (Cheshire),   211 
Birmingham  Botanical  and 

Horticultural,  63,  458 
Birmingham       Chrysanthe- 
mum, 473;  annual  dinner, 
589 
Birmingham        Gardeners', 

378,  411,  555 
Bishops  Stortford.  53.  137 
Bolton     Horticultural    and 
Chrysanthemum.   90,   228, 
258.  354,  486,  545 
Bournemouth,  468,  580 
Bradford    and   the   Orphan 

Fund,  482,  518 
Brighton  and  Sussex  Hort-- 

cultural,  186,  446 
Bristol.    234,    353,    424,  455. 
and  the  G.B.B.I.,  459.  470, 
498,  544,  592 
British  Gardeners',  19,  101, 
124,  ITS,  197,  906,  458,  507, 
530,565 
Cardiff,  113.    258,    341,  354, 

424,  507,  545.  580 
Cardiff  and  District  Chrys- 

anthemum,  367.  470 
Chester  Paxton,  498 
Commons    and    Footpaths' 

Preservation,   162 
Crawley  (Sussex),  114.  382 
Croydon    (Surrey).    64,    101, 

258,  354,  554,  592 
Croydon      Chrysanthemum, 

444 
Derby,  496 
Devises,  518 

Devon  and  Exeter,  411,  472 
Didsbury  Gardeners'.  531 
Dublin    Seed   and    Nursery 

Employees'.  569 
Dumfries  and  Galloway.  482 
Dundee,  256;  autumn  show, 

520 
Dunfermline  (Fifeshire),  89 
East  Anglian  Horticultural. 

30 
Economic  Biologists,  58 
Edinburgh      Seed        Trade 

Assistants',  570 
Eifham  (Surrey)  Gardeners', 

18,  90,  211,  330.  403,  544 
English  Arboricultural,  185 
Exmouth  (Devon),  184 
Gardeners'    Boyal     Benevo- 
lent   Institution,    annual 
festival,  IG 
Ghent  Quinquennial,  101 
Glasgow  Nursery   and   Seed 

Trade,  593 
Goole  (Yorks),  112 
Guildford  Gardeners',  124 
Hanley  (Staffs).  42 
Haywards    Heath    (Sussex), 

136.  469 
Hereford  and  West  of  Eng- 
land, 65 


Hitchin,  492 

Horticultural  Hub,  the,  18, 

108,  2B8,  340,  408 
Hoylake  and  West    Kirby, 


Ipswich  and  Bhs^  ei  Eng- 
land. 63,  472 
Isle  of  Wight  Horticultural, 

258,  878,  488.  59i 
Cingston-on-Thames,       10!^ 

398,  530 
Leeds,  544 
Leicester,  472 
Liverpool     Chrysanthemum 

Show,  495 
Liverpool         Horticultural, 

435,497 
Maiden,  Coombs,  and  Wor- 
cester Park,  162 
Manchester         Chrysaathe- 

*mum,  494 
Manchester     Horticultural, 

893,  435,  409,  544 
Market  Gardeners',  Nursery- 
men's, and  Farmers',  an- 
nual social  evening,  515 
Metropolitan    Public    Gar- 
dens, 67,   378;   secretary's 
letter.  583 
Midland      Carnation      and 

Piootee,  162 
Midland      Counties     Sweet 

Pea.  554 
National  Carnation,  110 
National     Chrysanthemum, 
282.  352,  446,  466;    annual 
dinner,  517;   Floral   Com- 
mittee, 402,  424,  509,  560; 
winter  shew,  568;  market 
growers'  show,  589;  exhibi- 
tions critique,  583 
National    Dahlia,  257,   305; 

annual  meeting,  588 
National     Fruit     Groweis' 

Federation,  530 
National   Potato,    244,    353; 

winding-up,  569 
National  Bose,  31,   89.  303, 

365;  annual  meeting.  589 
National  Sweet  Pea,  29,  54. 
88. 184.  340;  annual  report. 
569.  591 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  66 
Newport  (Mon.)  Gardeners'. 
365,  392.  492,  498,  520,  554 
Norwich  summer  show.  19; 

autumn  show,  519 
Notts       Horticultural,  '  90, 

492 
Nursery  Employees'  Union, 

482 
Oxford,  492 
Paignton  (Devon),  469 
People's    Palace    and    East 

End  Horticultural,  53 
Portsmouth.   445 
Beading      Gardeners',    124, 

403,  498 
Beading  Literary  and  Seien: 

tific,  459 
Redruth   (Cornwall),    63 
Beigate,  492 
Bichmond  (Surrey)  show.  17 
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Eoyal' Botanic,   161^  377 
Boyal  Caledonian.  280 
Kojal     Herticnitural— Brit- 
isb-grown  frnit  show,  396; 
Colonial  fruit  ehow,  512; 
exhibitions  and  meetings, 
39,  02,  87,  100,  135,  182,  232, 
27»,  328.  376,  422,  466,  516, 
-  567;     Scientific     Commit- 
tee, 15,  447,    517,   568,    584 
(see  also  Wisley) 
Koyal  Horticultural  of  Ire- 
land,    234,     424;     annual 
meeting,  580 

Eoyal     Meteorological,    458, 

555,607 
Boyal     Scottish    Arboricul- 

tural,  353 
Buddington  (Notts).  160 
Saltaire  (Yorks),  89;  annual 

report/  502 
Saltash  (Cornwall),  112 
Sandy  (Bedfordshire),  173 
Scottish    Horticultural,    29, 

9(),  162,  259,  330, 354 ;  Chrys- 

anthemum  show,  495,  531, 

545;    president's   farewell, 

607 
Scottish  Pansy  and  Viola, 

17.  185 
Shefi&eld      Chrysanthemum, 

519  " 

Shrewsbury  Show,  176,  208 

Slough  Allotment  Holders', 
148 

Southampton,  1^,  114,  469 

South  Shields,  256,  543 

Stockport,  498 

Taunton  Beane,  185 

Torquay,  470 

Tunbridge  Wells  (Kent).  64, 
555 

Union  of  Horticultural  So- 
cieties, 420 

United  Horticultural  Bene- 
fit and  Provident,  30,  340, 
392;  annual  dinner,  444; 
finance,  463 

Wakefield  Pazton,  554 

Wallasey,  469 

Wargrave  Gardeners',  435 

West  of  England  (Ply- 
mouth) Chrysanthemum, 
446 

Weston-super-Mare,  494 

Weybridge,  445 

Winchester,  496,  531 

Windsor.  470 

Winter-flowering  Carnation, 
520;  December  exhibition. 
569 

Wolverhampton  (StafiPe),  64 

Women's  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural,  77 

Woodbridge  (Suffolk),  111 

York,  494 

Society  of  Arts  conversazione,  4 
Soil  and  situation,  300,  370 
Soils.  97 
Solanum  jasminoides.  486 


South  African  fruit.  55j^ 
Spathoglottis,  99.  505 
Speedwells,  with  the.  560,  582 
Spirasa  astilboides  'Superbe.  297 
Sports,  98, 197 
Sports   and   freaks,   vegetative, 

344,  368 
Stakes,  too  many,  146 
Stamens  and  stigmas,  431 
Statistics— American  imports  of 
nursery    stock.    454;    British 
Colonies  and  the  Apple  trade, 
216;  census  of  gardeners,  406; 
flower   imports,   221;    flowers, 
imported  in  September,  364; 
Shanghai  imports,  357;  Sugar- 
eane  in  the  Punjab,  216;  cut 
flower  trade  in  England,  581 
Stenias,  505 
Stenoglottis,  99 

Stockholm  tar  as  a  dressing.  609 
Stocks  for  fruit  trees,  548 
Stocks    for    standards— Morgan 

Sweet  Apple  v.  the  Crab,  527 
Stocks,  night-soented   and   Vir- 
ginian, 47 
Storage  of  vegetables,  542 
Storing  Pears,  Apples,  and  Po- 
tatoes, 477 
Strand,  wild  flowers  in  the,  122 
Strawberry   cultural   problems, 
134;    Kentish    Favourite.   86 
150;  £50  for  a  seedling,  230 
large,  71;  leaves  diseased,  524 
pickers,  5 
'Strawberries,  varieties  of.  158 
Streptocarpus  culture,  453 
Storrie  and  Storrie,  Dundee,  259 
Succulents,  a  group  of,  102 
Sulphate  of  ammonia,  597 
Summer  pruning,  26,  57,  83,  107, 
148;   the  scientific  committee 
and,  350 
Sunday  leading  in  Scotland,  581 
Sunshine  and  cloud,  193 
Supernaturalism,  plants  and,  35 
Superphosphate,  bone,  585 
Sutton  and  Sons,  annual  flowers 

at  Beading,  187 
Swanley  Horticultural  College,  5 
Swanley,  prize-day  at^  52 
Swans,  71 

Sweet  Pea,  a  six-flowered,  50; 
culture,  557;  jottings,  224; 
trials,  the,  84.  100 


Taxing  greenhouses,  421 
Teachers'     gardening     scholar- 
ships, 531 
Temperature,  extremes  of»  241 
Tennis  court,  cinder,  depth  of 

drainage.  287 
Terraces,  inclining  the  surface 

of,  597 
"The  Gardener,"  the  new  edi- 
tor of.  392 
Thistles.  525 

Thomas,  Mr.  H.  H.,  392 
Thompson.  Mr.  John,  presenta- 
tion to,  269,  533 


Thorburn-  Grant,  the  founder  of 
the  first  seed  house  in  New 
•'  York  city,  327 
Thyme,  eradicating  wild,  287 
Timber  growing,  58 
Tobacco  plant,  119 
Tomato  black  rot.  191 ;  crop  out- 
door,  91;    leaves   flaccid.    71; 
plants,  and  Humeas,  107 
Tomatoes     at      Wisbech,     91; 

Channel  Islands,  411 
Tombstone,  moss  on,  549,  569 
Towns,  rural  life  in,  242  ' 
Tree,  famous,  marked  for  axe, 
66i;    growing   through    iron, 
364;  remains  in  Irish     bogs, 
559 
Trees   and    grass,  10,    38;    and 
lightning,    560;    and   shrubs, 
486;  extra-tropical,    in    Scot- 
land, 511;  forest,  sowing  seeds, 
441;  in  Paris,  558;  lineage    of 
British,  456;  sowing  seeds  of 
in  autumn,  364;  for  the  Black 
Country,  580 
Trent  ham  bestowed,  507 
Trichopilias,  363 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  442 
Tritoma,  John  Senary,  481 
TropsBoium    Kentish    Fireball, 

155 
Tulip,  Parisian  White,  204 
Tulip,  the  English.  393 
Tulips,  characteristics  of    May- 
flowering    and    Darwin,    417, 
434;  in  Phosnix     Park,     180; 
May-flowering     singles,     187; 
propagation  of,  323 
Turf,  yalue  of,  359 


U 

Union  of  gardeners'     societies. 
347.  393,  420.  475 


Vallis.  of  Bromham,  460 

Vancouver,  the  Boses  of,  870 

Vanda  teres,  123 

Vegetables,  21;  notes  on  the 
storage  of,  542 

Ventilation  in  winter,  289 

Vienna.  lOdeg  of  frost  at,  53 

Vine,  Buckland  Sweetwater, 
variegated  leaves  of,  239; 
growths  for  examination,  383; 
large  old,  at  Wrotham  Park, 
75;  leaves  for  inspection.  23; 
roots  diseased.  239 

Vines,  cutting  down  old,  429; 
grafting.  359;  in  a  small 
vinery,  263;  in  pots,  fruiting, 
<05;  mildewed,  143;  renovating 
early  forced.  95;  unsatisfac- 
tory. 405 

Vintage,  the  1907,  507 

Viola  cornuta  papilio  as 
"  Violets."  196,  227 

Violasi  122;  at  Tamworth,  103 


W 

Walks  for  kitchen  garden,  289 
Ward,  the  late  Mr.  Geo.     and 

Gros  Maroc.  Grape,  124 
Ware's  shost*  292 
Wash,  a  caustic  soda,  390 
Wash  for  garden  wall,  573 
Wa«ps,  destruction  of,  344;    in 

treed,  429;  {ilague  of,  290 
Waterer,  Mr.  Gomer,  554 
Water    Lilies,   155;   and   other 

aquatics,  440,  486,  529 
Wearside,  flower  culture  on.  225 
Weather  at  Belvoir  Castle,  30, 
149,  245,  341,  453,  555;  Desfoid, 
Leicester,  29,  149,  244,  341,  453, 
531;  London,  482;  Perthshire, 
506;  South  Devon,  5;  Sussex, 
30,124,221,340,453,531;  very 
remarkable  midsummer,  4; 
Wisley,  261 

Weather,  Jiialloon    ascents   and 

study  of  the,  77 
Wellingtonia,  removing  a,  883; 

soil  and  situation  for.  525 
Westcliffe,  public  Bose  garden 

at,  506 
Weston,  Mr.  T.  A..  530 

Westonbirt,  orchid  houses  at, 
259 

Whitton,  Jas.,  elected  life  mem- 
ber Scottish  Horticultural  As- 
sociation, 29 . 

Willow  goods  in  Belgium,  100 
Wimbledon,  gardening  at,  260 
Window  show,  a  London,  125 
Wisley,  73;  assistant    superin- 
tendent at,  100;  opening  of  tha 
Besearch  Laboratory,  115 
Woburn.  non-pruning  at,  33,  58, 
83 

Wcmen  and  egii.ul.ure,  431 
Wood  ashes  rained  on.  23 
Wpodlice,  destrdying.  287 
Wood  museum.  Kew,  the,  34 
Worcester  nursery,  a  great,  447 
Work  for  the  week.  21,  45,  69. 

98,  117,  141,  166.  189,  213.  237. 

261.  285.  309.  333.  357,  382.  404. 

428,  475,  500.  547.  571.  596,  003 
Work  importance  of.  10,  33 
World,  our  wonderful,  18 
Wright,    presentation    to     Mr. 

Walter  P.,  531 
Wroxham.  Norfolk,  notes  from. 

77.  196,  365 
Wych  Cross  Place,  Sussex,  372 
Wye  College,  292,  411 


Year  1907,  the,  599 

Yellow  wood.  American,  flower- 
ing at  Kew,  123 

Yew.  the  first  Irish,  345 

Young,  Mr.  W.  H.,  as  nursery- 
man, 213 

Yucca  leggy,  811 

Yucca  gloriosa,  with  notes  from 
America.  322 
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WAKElEYSiJJ'"" 

HOP  MANURE 

'^PT^of^^M.  BiweoS€>id^0s,  I^Awnj^Oc 


TAT  |-^  i  KJi. 

Tli«  Blost  FmrlMt  FMrtillMr  in  Vm,  ClMuOy. 

and  »•  impl«aMuit  SM«a       — ^' 

ITn^Ore  oil  other  ArtiJUial  Manurei,  I  TOP  DIEStHS 

«ii>piie«  the  iidl  wUh  Humut.  ,   .  |  Xg'O'Vir. 

StroMrlv  recommended  hy  the  lAte  Mr.  F.  W.  Btirbidrc.  V.M.H. 
Mr.  Jas.  Hudson.  V.M.H  .  and  other  noted  Horticulturists. 


i  38 lbs..  ^S:  56lbs..S/«  :  1  cwt.. 

8..M/-.    -    • 


Sold  ia  b«irs,  i4lbs..l/«    ^._..^^  . . , 

5  cwis,.  S9/#f  10  cwts,.  »5/-.  caiTiafje  paid. 

With  fun  particulars,  testimonials,  etc..  by  Nurserymen  and 

Seedsmen,  or  direct  from 

WAKELSY    BROS.  A   CO.*   Ltd., 
72,  Bankside,  London. 

AGEWTS  WANTED. 


RICHAR08' 

XL  ALL  EHRAGT  OF  QUASSIA 

(lilQUID). 

The  Strongest  aod 

BEST  CHEAP  INSECTICIDE 

on  the  Market  for  Fly,  Ac. 


Compare   the  followios   prices 
with  those  of  any  other  Qoaaria 
Ketfttered  Tnule  Mark.        Bztract  on  the  Market  :— 
lib.  Tin,  6d.       i-cwt.  drum,  6/-.  equals  3  ffmllons 
alb.     „     I/-       i.cwt.      „     ao/-       „      u      .. 

I>runu    Extra,   and    full 
allowed  on  return. 

When  used  at  mmimnin 

strength,     coetiog     about 

id,   per   gallon,   ordinary 

strength  unch  lesr* 

To  be  obtained  from 
AfttBte  all   over  the  ' 

United  Kingdom,     K 
Mnnerymen,  Beedt-  ^r 

men  and  FloHits. 


) 


G.H.  RICHARDS  (XL  ALL)  Manufacturer. 

284,  BOROUGH,  LONDON.  8.K. 


Indian  Split  Bamboo  Blinds 

THB   ACMB    OF    SHADING   FOR 

Greenhouses  and  Verandahs 

Sole  Importen  .-— 
HARROW    NURSERY    CO.,    HARROW. 


Jl 


^  ^  NKVKR    FAILS. 

Suffiacni  for  loo  sq.  yds..  «/-.  post 
free,  m-  Tin  makes  100  gallons,  full 
strength.  carrias:e  paid. »reepackai?e. 
Laiger  s.zes.  lower  rates.  This  killer 
IS  the  best  known,  bat  as  cheap  as 

any  other. 
**eur«fca^'   Kills    greenhouse 

FUMINI    III    apply  a  match,' 1/ 

for  3,ooo(t.  space,  post  paid. 
For  Uuxe  users  '"EUREKATINE  " 
is  a  cheap  and  eflecUve  tobacco  ex- 
tract, equal  to  any  other.     T/O  for 
ao,oooft.  space.  &c.      A(;ents  in  most 

OMLiNSON  &  HAmRD.LtirLmCOLN 


SOW  NOW 


Select    Llat    of    Choice 

Flower  and   Vegetable 

Seeda  for  preaent  and 

later  aowing. 

FREE    BY   RETURN. 


CLIBRANS, 

MANCHESTER  AND   ALTRINCHAM. 


ORCHIDS. 

OLBAN  HBALTHV  PLANTS  AT  LOW  PSIOSS 

▲IwAft  worth  A  flsit  of  laapeeMoB. 

KlBdly  mad  for  CMalocM. 
NSW^   LIST    NOW    RSADY. 

JAMES     CYPHER    A    SONS, 
Bsotlc  Noraeriea,  CHBLTBNHAM. 


The  Modern  Carnation. 

HOWTO  CROW  AND  SHOW  IT. 

(with     ILLUS  fRftHONSj 

Bv  HAYWARoMrtTHlASANO    P^  SmjTH. 
MLDSTEAD,  HANTS. 
POST  *3/^       FR££ 


BtStkul 
appohctmsict 


ORGHIDS-ORGHIOS 

qUAKTITY  IMMENSE. 

10  Hz8  BfAJssTZ  In*P*6tlo|i  Of  OOP  Ranao  of  HooMi 
The  Kiho.  Is  coidUUy  inyited  by 

HUGH  LOW  &  COh  ""'"  ""-Sg&Bx: 


CROSS'S. 

VAPORISER 

(Nicotine  Fumlgatkng  Compound). 

16/-  per  plDt,  equal  to  40,000  Coble  Feet 

(A  Reduction  of  SC'/o  on  the  Current  Price). 
Post  Free.    Why  pay  mope? 


GROSS'S    VAPORISER 

is  equal  to  any  preparation  in  the  market, 
and  will  be  lound  absolutely  satisfacto.y 
in  its  results. 


CROSS  &  SONS,  Ltd. 

Horticultural  SpeeialUt^ 

19,  Hope  Street,  Glasgow. 


LAWN  HAND,  believed  to  hare  been  inrented  by  O.  B. 
West,  Higham  Hill,  London,  N.B.  about  2  >  years  ago.  and 
since  largely  ma'e  and  sold  by  him.  For  from  experience 
it  is  found  that  to  burn  off  the  leaves  (which  is  all  Lawn 
Rand  does),  or  cut  off  the  heads  of  weeds,  only  checks  thetn 
for  a  time ;  for  where  the  roots  are  lefc  they  develop  and 
increase  the  weeds  tenfold.  Hence  it  is.  after  many  years' 
trial.  West's  Patent  Weeder  should  be  such  a  marvellous 
succe:^s.  Over  10,000  being  sold  the  first  3  months  (price 
2s.  6d.  from  all  Seedsmen  and  Ironmongers,  postage  4d. ). 

RAFFIA  TAPE.— If  your  Seedsman  cannot  give  you 
ir^vda  for  ed.  do  not  be  put  off  with  Wyds.  for  ed..  or  you 
«ill  be  paying  double  price  and  getting  a  wonhle-s 
imitation,  but  send  for  sample  i  and  large  illustrated 
catalogue,  po^^t  paid. 


J0ui[nal  0f  g0rtu[ultiii[c 

THUBSDAT.  JULY  4,  1807. 


:^i 


GoiDDiercial  Gardening. 

''te^^ABDENEBS  generaUy  do  notf 


to  reaUse  how  g^reat  the  flnmind 
18    becoming^   for    an    intiniate 


^^iJk^     knowledge  of  commercial  koiti 
c^iV^^     culture;  it ii, in f act, one depart- 
-^^'^      ment  of  their  calUng  which  is  too 
^       commonly  neglected.    Tet  not  only 
t%T&  there   numerous   posts  available  to 
giilti'ible   men  in  nurseries   and  m-^ii**' 
establishments,  but  there  is  the  whole 
market  garden  business   to   be   considered,  aa 
well  ^a  the  development  of  private  gardens  on 
a  commercial  basis.    The  last  named  phase  of 
the  subject  has  assumed  most  important  pro- 
portions within  recent  years.    Many  a  garden 
which  the  owner's   reduced  means  would   not 
suffice  to  maintain  in  its  former  style  has  bees 
continued    on    a    business   arrangement   with 
satisfaction  to  both    proprietor   and  gardener, 
when  the  only  alternative  would  have  been  to 
allow  it  to  become  a  wilderness,  or  to  dispose  of 
the  place  entirely,  probably  at  a  heavy  saorifioe. 
The  idea  is  distasteful   to   many,  bat  it  is 
mainly  the  result  of  old-established  prejadioe, 
for  there  is    no    substantial   reason   why  the 
attempt  "to  make  both  ends  meet"  should  be 
more  objectionable  in  a  garden  than  elsewhete- 
When  it  is  expected  that  the  productive  portioDS 
of  an  establishment,  such  as  the  plant  and  firnlt 
houses,  the  vegetable  quarters  and  the  orohaid* 
should  pay  for    extensive  flower   gardena  and 
pleasure  grounds,  or  supply  large  consignments 
of  plants  and  flowers  for  house  deooratiim,  the 
undertaking  is  often  a  commercial  impossibility, 
and  none  can  venture  on  the  task  without  inviting 
failure.     If  a  garden  is  to  be  managed  in  a 
business-like  manner,  the  whole  scheme  must 
be  placed  upon  a  proper  foundation  at  starting, 
and  if   the   ornate    side  is   indispensable  doe 
allowance  must  be  made,  aU  labour  and  other 
requisite  expenses  being  charged  to  each  de^iaitr 
ment.     Even  where  employers  do  not  seek  to 
obtain  a  profitable  return  from  their  gardens  in 
the  shape  of  a  cash  balance  at  the  end  of  the 


READERS  are  requested  to  send  notioM  of  < 
Appointments  or  Notes  of  Hortioaltual 
Intimations  of  Meetings,  (Queries,  and  all  AitldM  S* 
PubUcation,  officially  to  **  THB  ■DITOII,."  el 
12,  Mitpe  Coupt  Chambeps^  Fle«« 
liOndoni  B,C.,  and  to  no  other  person  a/id  to  ■•  « 
address. 
No.  1410.— TOL.  LV,  TBia9  SkbIBS. 
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year,  many  like  to  know  that  they  are  receiving  full  valu«  for 
their  outlay,  and  much  more  ^detailed  accounts  are  now  required 
even  in  some  of  the  most  noted  gardens.  This  is  a  safeguard 
against  extravagance  and  waste  that  must  be  beneficial  to  all. 
It  renders  the  gardener  more  careful  of  ways  and  meane,  and 
yields  greater  satisfaction  to  the  owner,  who  can  judge  from  his 
books  whether  he  is  receiving  his  money *s  worth  or  not.  It 
also  gives  to  the  gardener  the  true  spirit  of  independence  when 
he  can  prove  that  the  annual  expenditure  yields  a  substantial 
return ;  besides  which  he  is  gaining  in  another  direction,  for  if 
the  opportunity  occurs  he  is  much  better  fitted  for  starting  in 
business  for  himself  than  one  who  has  persistently  neglected  this 
side  of  the  subject  while  he  is  in  the  employ  of  another. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  circumstance,  but  an  undeniable  fact, 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  gardeners  who  commence  business 
late  in  life, •either  as  nurserymen,  florists,  seedsmen,  or  market 
growers,  fail  to  miake  their  undertakings*  successful.  Though 
sometimes  due  to  insufficient  capital  or  unavoidable  misfortunes, 
yet  much  more  frequently  the  failures  are  occasioned  by  a  lack 
of  commercial  knowledge  or  business  aptitude.  The  great 
lesson  has  not  been  thoroughly  learnt  of  how  to  make  a  mode- 
rate expenditure  yield  a  margin  of  profit  in  the  resulting  pro- 
duce. It  is  a  hard  lesson  to  master,  and  must  be  attacked 
earlv  in  life,  patiently  following  the  study  of  economising  out- 
tey  without  decreasing  efficiency  throughout  all  the  available 
departments  of  horticulture.  \et  its  importance  at  the  pre- 
sent time  is  great,  and  there  are  many  indicartions  that  it  will 
rank  even  higher  in  the  future,  therefore  it  would  be  wise 
on  the  part  of  all  young  men  to  include  attention  to  the  com- 
mercial side  of  horticulture  amongst  the  essentials  ot  their  train- 
ing. It  IS  not  only  in  nurseries  that  these  are  to  be  gained, 
though  much  useful  knowledge  can  be  acquired  in  such  estab- 
Jishments,  btit  a  i)eriod  of  work  in  sotoxe  of  the  great  market 
gardens  w  of  the  greatest  value.     It  is  not  a  pleasant  ordeal 

/**!*•  i"^^»  ^^^  *  ™*^"  ^^^  ^^*  ^^y  ^  prove  his  smartness 
and  ability,  but  he  is  required  to  give  a  substantial  retnm  for 
his  wages.  He  will  probably  ha^e  to  deal  with  a  keen,  fore- 
Mn  or  manager  who  will  exact  his  full  **  pound,  of  flesli*'  for 
the  benefit  of  the  owner,  and  he  will,  perhaps  for  the  first  time, 
begin  to  comprehend  what  hard  work  really  is.  But  at  the 
ond  of  the  trial  he  will,  if  observant  and  industrious,  be  in  a 
better  position  to  understand  the  means  by  which  dommercial 
^rdenmg  can  be  rendered  profitable.  Beyond  this  he  will  find 
in  after  life  that  many  more  chances  are  open  to  him  as  a  culti- 
vator either  m  the  service  of  others  or  in  business  for  himself. 

Even  in  ordinary  gardens  useful  practice  can  be  had  in  con- 
nection with  the  business  aspect  of  horticulture  by.  keeping  a 
record  of  the  outlay  in  the  btoduction  of  special  crops.  Every 
item  should  be  entered  on  the  expenditure  side  and  if  the  pro- 
duce is  not  actually  sold  a  careful  estimate  should  be  made  of 
the  market  value,  not  bare  or  retail  prices^  and  if  the  balance 
is  against  the  grower,  review  the  whole  process,  and  determine 
where  roduction  could  be  effected  without  diminishing  the 
amount  or  value  of  the  crop.  Such  a  method  as  this  pursued 
through  several  years  cannot  fait  to  afford  some .  interesting 
and  useful  knowledge  which  might  be  turned  to  good  purpose. 
More  economical  methods  will  be  found,  and  the  productive 
power  of  modeiiate  means  correspondingly  increased.  A  man 
possessing  experience  of  that  kind  will  na'rely  be  in  want  of  a 
post,  and  if  he  launches  out  in  business  for  himself  he  is  in  some 
degree  prepared  for  the  competition  of  the  age. 

• 4*#»> ^ — 


•  ^^^^}£  *  ^Sy  P^'^s  without  one  or  more  letters  appearing 
in  The  Times"  and  other  of  the  larger  London  ne\^^papers, 
appertaining  to  the  affairs  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society.    For 

some  years  the  financial  condition  of  that 
TBe  Royal  once  highly  influential  and  still  very  important 

tsotanic  Society  society,  has  been  such  as  to  give  rise  to  grave 

apprehensions.  The  society's  assets,  we 
Bupi>06e,  would  far  more  than  cover  its  debts,  amounting  to 
considerably  over  £30.000.  But,  though  this  bad  state  of  affairs 
iMw  been  known  to  the  Fellows  and  to  the  public  for  so  long, 
Mill  n<^hing  has  been  done  to  set  the  society  once  again  upon 
a  sound  basis,  with  its  debts  wiped  off,  and  with  its  policy  of 
science  rehabihtated.  The  R.B.S.  affords  an  admirable  illustra- 
tion of  a  Power,  instituted  by  popular  election,  but  which, 
when  once  m  possession  of  office,  can  only  be  overthrown  at  the 
expense  of  great  effort.  The  present  council,  from  what  we 
can  learn,  are  by  no  means  popular,  and  the  reforming  party 
among  the  Fellows  have  more  than  once  defeated  them, 
despite  their  greatest  efforts.  Yet,  though  they  must  face  the 
tacts,  which  are  entirely  against  them,  the  council  will  neither 
resiOTi  nor  reform.  Perhaps  we  do  them  an  injustice  when  we 
«ay  they  will  not  reform :  it  is  just  possible  that  new  develop- 
ments may  occur  within  the  next  two  months.     There  are  signs 


that  a  new  business  policy  is  to  be  instituted.  Friends  within 
and  without  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  will  be  glad  to  see  the 
inauguration  of  better  things.  The  society  has  always  carried 
out  the  policy  of  its  original  charter  to  some  extent— a  rather 
small  extent— during  i^ecent  years.  People  have  asked.  Is  there 
a  real  need  for  a  botanical  society  like  this  in  London  ?  and 
they  point  to  the  Chelsea  Physic  Garden  and  to  Kew.  Un- 
doubtedly, in  such  a  vast  metropolis  as  London  is,  with  its 
hundreds  of  hospitals  and  thousands  of  botanical  students  and 
others  interested  in  the  industries  upon  which  the  science  of 
botany  has  a  direct  bearing — undoubtedly,  we  say,  there  is  an 
imperative  need  for  a  well-^ppointea,  properly  conducted 
scientific  botanical  garden,  with  its  living  collections,  museums 
and  its  laboratories.  Kew  is  six  or  seven  miles  fix>m  London, 
and  even  with  the  newer  and  speedier  systems  of  transit,  it 
Rtill  means  sacrificing  several  hours  if  one  has  to  go  from  the 
City  to  there  and  back.  Moreover,  the  old  students'  garden  at 
Kew  no  longer  exists,  where  specimens  could  be  gathered  and 
taken  away.  The  Chelsea  Physic  Garden,  too,  is  so  very 
limited  that  it,  at  the  most,  can  only  serve  for  its  own  south- 
western dist.rict.  "What  the  work  of  the  R.B.S.  could  be,  and 
should  be,  is  probably  apparent  to  all.  Situated  within  twenty 
minutes  of  the  Mansion  House,  its  accessibility  ought  to  make 
it  the  resort  of  large  numbers  of  medical  students  and  druggists. 
It  does  grow  thousands  of  specimens  even  now,  for  use  in 
schools,  &o. ;  and  this  work  might  be  enlarged.  School  chil- 
dren might  be  taken  there  for  Nature-sftudy.  Its  museums  and 
its  lectures  might  be  made  more  of,  and  altogether  the  field 
of  work  is  not  likely  ever  to  be  exhausted.  The  society  ha£» 
wealthy  and  enthusiastic  patrons  and  adherents;  why,  then, 
can  its  fortunes  not  be  speedily  mended,  and  a  reconstructed 
course  opened  for  it?  Such  a  society,  in  such  a  city,  should 
have  no  need  to  beg  for  grants;  thou^i  indeed,  if  metropolitan 
or  national  work  be  undertaken,  it  would  have  a  just  claim  to 
public  recognition. 

Upon  another  page  we  publish,  according  to  our  custom,  the 
full  list  of  the  successful  candidates  who  sat  at  the  general 
examination  in  horticulture,  set  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  in  April  last.  The  first  glance  reveals 
Tbe  R.ff.S.  the  fact  that  very  many  of  the  candidates  are 

Examipatlon.  ftom  the  horticultural  coUe^s,  and  if  their 
.  full  names  were  given  it  would  be  found  that 
about  half  of  them  are  of  the  feminine  gender.  The  society  may 
have  a  purpose  in  withholding  the  Christian  names,  but  we 
seem  to  recollect  a  time  when  not  only  the  full  name,  but  the 
age  and  the  occupation  of  the  winners*  were  printed.  All  the 
candidates  from  Swanley  College  and  from  Studley  (Lady 
Warwick's),  are,  we  believe,  women  or  girls.  This  accounts 
for  40  out  of  142.  A  few  women-f^ardeners  also  attend  at  the 
University  College  Garden,  Reading,  which  would  therefore 
raise  the  total  of  feminine  candidates,  as  all  are  trained  with 
the  direct  object  of  sitting  for  the  R.H.6.  examination.  What 
are  the  men  cloing  to  let  the  first  four  places  be  filled  by  women  ? 
The  assumption  that  the  latter  are  more  clever  than  men  hardljr 
deserves  consideration,  since  in  aU  branches  of  mental  activity, 
the  best  men  can  beat  the  best  women.  Probably  the  men 
apply  their  powers  less  seriously,  or  in  other  directions.  At 
any  rate,  we  congratulate  the  two  leaders  upon  their  high 
succesa,  each  of  them  being  winners  of  a  silver-gilt  medal. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  first  class  certificate  does 
not  command  first-class  consideration  from  gardeners  engag- 
ing assistants,  we  know :  but  its  possession  is  an  enviable  cara 
of  recommendation,  ana  the  days  are  rapidly  passing  away 
when  a  gardener  will  look  askance  at  the  holder  of  such  a 
certificate,  as  being  "no  good  as  a  worker."  It  is  probably 
true  that  some  of  those  who  read  and  ponder  most  over  boote 
and  iMtpers  in  their  leisure  hours,  are  the  least  satisfactory 
within  the  garden  walls.  But  it  is  far  from  the  truth  to  say 
that  all  are.  The  very  opposite  is  the  case,  as  we  might  prove, 
were  we  called  upon  to  oo  so.  The  study  that  is  necessary  in 
onder  to  pass  these  yearly  examinations,  is  in  the  hignest 
degree  beneficial.  We  will  ask  any  one  of  our  readers  to 
glance  over  the  list  of  questions  on  page  8,  and  then  to  con- 
fess whether  these  do  not  tend  to  stimulate  thought,  and  to 
open  up  channels  of  interest  to  the  practical  man.  More  than 
that,  they  equip  and  prepare  him  for  his  every-day  work.  No 
one  can  see  better  than  a  horticultural  editor,  how  much 
limited  knowledge  means  to  the  gardener.  There  would  be  no 
"Answers  to  Correspondents"  if  we  were  all  more  of  students 
than  we  are.  Of  course,  no  man  can  finally  master  horticul- 
ture, even  with  the  keenest  application  all  his  days.  Even  the 
distinguished  members  of  the  R.H.S.  Scientific  Committee  have 
discovered  that.  It  is  the  duty  of  our  young  men,  however,  to 
train  their  minds  as  well  as  tneir  hands,  liie  ", importance  of 
work  *'  (vide  the  recent  leader)  must  not  be  overlooked :  it  dare 
not  be ;  but  neither  must  the  science  that  underlies  practice. 
Botany,  entomology,  chemistry,  meteorology,  mensuration,  and 
other  kindred  sciences  directly  bear  upon  horticulture,  and  the 
practical  elementary  facts  of  each  (so  far  as  they  apply)  should 
be  studied. 
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mitosla  Texttlaria  Cheltlemii  tnperba. 

We  reproduce  a  life-size  figure  of  one  of  the  flowers  of  this 
Tery  large  variety  of  Miltonia.  It  is  durtinct,  and  the  best  of 
the  M.  V.  radiata  elass.  The  flowers  are  deep  rosy-purple,  but 
not  of  great  substance ;  the  lip  is  of  a  paler  colour.  The 
'^motb''  or  mask  at  the  base  of  the  lip  is  of  a  bright  .crimson, 
in  radiatinor  lines.  The  variety  was  exhibited  by  Major  Holford 
(grower,  Mr.  H.  G.  Alexander),  Westonbirt.  Tetbuiy,  at 
Vincent  Sq.,  on  June  11,  when  it  received  a  first  class  certificate. 
Bhade-loTin^  Orehldi. 

Under  this  heading  we  shall  find  Bolleas,  Warsoewiczellas, 
and  Pesoatoreas,  whi<m  delight  in  a  moist  shady  corner  of  the 
warm  division,  such  as  provided  for  Phakdnopsis.  Other  genera 
that  enjoy  more  shade  are  Colax  end  Warrea,  but  an  inter- 
mediate temperature  is  advisable  or  thrips  are  troublesome. 
The  repotting  is  done  just  after  new  growth  has  started ;  dis- 
turbance at  -Wie  root  ought  to  be  avoided  whenever  possible,  but 
when  it  becomes  a  necessity  teak  wood  baskets  are  good 
receptacles,  but  flower  pots  or  pans  can  be  used  if  desired  with 
equally  good  results. 

Personally  I  always  prefer  the  latter,  because  the  repotting 
is  then  a  much  easier  task,  and  the  plants  do  not  feel  the 
eftectB  as  when  torn  or  cut  away  from  oaskets.  Whichever  is 
selected,  ample  drainage  is  necessary,  and  the  compost  should 
consist  of  two  parts  x>eat  to  one  of  living  sphagnum.  As  the 
potting  proceeds  a  few  nodules  of  charcoal  maj  be  worked  in  the 
soil  to  keep  it  in  a  sweet  and  porous  condition. 

The  plants  are  placed  on  inverted  flower  pots,  so  that  the 
svringe  can  be  plied  between  them  whenever  the  stage  appears 
ory.  Direct  watering  must  be  done  with  discretion  and 
moderation,  especially  after  repotting,  or  many  of  the  roots  will 
perish.  This  class  of  orchid  ought  always  to  be  kept  in  a  damp 
state,  and  never  dry  at  the  root,  although  during  the  winter  the 
damping  down  will  be  considerably  less,  and  water  must  only 
be  applied  at  rarer  intervals.  The  species  of  Bolleas,  &c.,  are 
not  numerous,  and  the  following  are  usually  procurable  from 
leading  growers — B.  coeleste,  B.  Wendlandi,  Warscewiczella 
disoolor^  and  others. 

Pfomenaat. 

This  genus  is  closely  allied  to  Zy^opetalum,  but  the  flowers 
are  much  smaller  and  the  plants  decidedly  weaker  in  constitu- 
tion. Thev  are  dwarf  in  nabit,  and  only  require  a  nKxiicum 
amount  of  space,  as  they  generally  succeed  when  suspended 
about  18in  from  the  glass  in  the  intermediate  house.  Three 
species  are  usually  met  with  in  collections,  viz.,  P.  xanthina, 
whieh  has  yellow  flowers  and  is  the  most  common,  P.  stapeli- 
<Hde8,  and  P.  RollisscMii.  which  may  be  a  natural  hybrid  between 
the  two  first  named,  all  being  natives  of  Brazil. 

They  form  a  trio  of  interesting  and  somewhat  rare  subjects, 
and  when  well  cultivated  prove  very  floriferous.  The  compost 
is  the- same  as  that  already  advocated,  and  pans  should  be 
used,  because  Promenseas  are  shallow  rooting,  and  dislike  a 
large  quantity  of  soil  around  the  roots. 

loieet  Pesti. 

At  this  season  a  diligent  search  must  be  periodicallv  made 
for  thrips,  which  are  often  found  in  the  new  growth  oi  Cypri- 
pediums,  Lycastes,  and  Odontoglossums.  Directly  they  are 
seen  the  house  should  be  vaporised  with  XL  All  for  two  nights 
in  succession,  but  an  hour  or  so  before  such  plants  as  Cypri- 
pediuma  and  Epidendrums  may  be  lightly  sprayed  over,  to  drive 
out  the  thripsi  Cockroaches  and  slugs  are  very  fond  of  attack- 
ing the  young  roots,  especially  the  newly  potted.  Phosphorus 
paste  and  Chase's  beetle  poison  will  soon  rid  tlie  house  of  the 
nrst-named  pest,  and  Lettuce  leaves  and  saucers  of  bran  will 
attract  tlie  fatter,  when  they  are  collected  in  the  morning  and 
destroyed.  Scale  and  red  spider  are  sometimes  present,  and 
washing  the  leaves  with  a  weak  solution  of  lemon  oil  is  the  best 
remedy. — T.  Akstiss. 

Ofehid  ClaitifieatioD. 

Prof.  Pfitzer,  of  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  read  a  paper 
at  the   Hybridisation  Conference  on  "Hybridisation  ana  the 
Systematic  Arrangement  of  Orchids,"  in  which  he  points  out 
tnat  marked  differences  in  vegetative  structure  must  be  con- 
sidered as  inapediments  to  hybridisation,  the  doubtful  Phaiocym- 
bidium  being  the  only  exception.     He  also  considers  that  all  the 
genera  wliicli  have  hitherto  been  successfully  crossed  are  very 
nearly  allied.     A  second  paper,   published  at  the  end  of  the 
Report,    "On  the  Phylogeny  of  Orchids''   discusses  some  in- 
teresting    questions     relating     to     the  systematic  aflSnities  of 
orchids,  and  the  development  of  the  various  tribes  and  smaller 
groups. 


Tbe  Beaaty  of  Jane. 


The  beauty  of  June  is  without  doubt  the  loTely  greenery  set 
out  with  a  lavish  hand;  foliage  of  all  ^l^^s^assed  t^ether 
so  as  to  be  almost  impenetrable.  Even  in,  the  dust^  t»wn  you 
find  it ;  the  k>wliest  cottage  is  adorned  as  well  as  the  s^*? 'y  »2?w 
It  is  everywhere,  cool,  refreshing,  and  beautiful.  As  Yf »  ^^a^^^ 
to  constant  showers,  all  is  clean  «nd  ^r^h  and  f"U  ofv>8?^^ 
growth.  We  are  just  saying  ."  Goo^-^®  '  **>  ?^  jjl  S^ 
Hok>ur.  The  Lilacs  are  gone.  Is  it  fancy  P  but  surely  there  has 
been  more  bloom  this  season  than  usual ;  probably  the  wood  got 
better  ripened  last  season.  The  showers  of  golden  Laburnum 
linger.  If  the  Birch  is  the  lady  of  the  woods,  surely  Laburnum 
is  the  lady  of  gardens  and  shrubberies.  Much  as  I  Jjve  the 
yellow,  I  almost  feel  divided  in  my  fancy  when  I  see  Wistana 
at  Its  best:  perhaps  it  is  because  the  tint  suite  me  personally! 
What  email  things  sway  our  fancies  I  We  have  hardly  got  to 
the  best  of  the  flowers  yet,  but  everything  is  growing  so  fast. 
We  have  said  good-bye  to  the  family  of  Narcissus ;  good-bye  to 
the  Columbines  and  small  Lily  bells ;  the  later  and  more  delicate 


Miltonia  vexUlaria  Clierslensls. 


Aquilegias  are  with  us.  Why  are  they  so  fragile,  so  apt  to  just 
dwindle  away  when  we  have  got  to  appreciate  their  fairy-like 
beauty  P  Cannot  some  gardener  arise  and  give  us  a  hybrid  with 
a  bit  more  constitution  ?  Then  we  have  the  Iris,  another  flower 
of  delicate  tints ;  and  flaunting  in  the  background  the  proud 
Pseony,  from  the  old-fashioned  deep  red  to  the  loveliest  shades 
of  pink  and  tinted  white.  For  a  shrubbery  border  nothing  gives 
a  brighter  touch  of  colour  than  a  Pa&ony.  Another,  or  rather 
two  5t>wering  shrubs,  draw  us,  one  by  its  scent,  the  other  by 
its  colour.  Who  can  resist  a  bit  of  Syringa?  1  can't.  The 
scent  may  be  too  strong  in  the  house,  but  oh !  the  joy  of  it  in 
the  open,  especially  after  a  shower.  Weigela  rosea  is  almost  as 
a  glorified  Apple  blossom,  and  it  makes  such  a  grand  display. 

Whether  this  is  a  forward  season  or  whether  we  have  failed 
in  our  duty  with  the  pruning  knife  are  questions  open  to  doubt, 
but  certainly  this  year  we  have  Roses  in  June,  a  most  unusual 
thing  in  our  cold  backward  climate.  Of  course.  Dr.  Watte 
spoke  of  the  Rose  as  the  glory  of  April  and  May,  but  he  was  a 
poet,  and  also  lived  in  the  southern  counties,  some  time  at  least 
near  Southampton,  and  times  have  changed  since  his  day. 
When  we  say  we  have  Roses  we  do  not  mean  only  the  Gloire, 
for  that  comes  in  season  and  out,  or  the  old  Monthly,  but  we 
have  some  really  good  h.p.'s  out,,  and  I  see  to-day  that  in  an 
hour  or  two  there  will  be  a  lovely  bouquet  of  Gustav  Regis. 
Little  Laurette  is  out,  and  we  shall  have  no  gap  this  year 
1  between  the  Roses  under  glass  and  those  in  the  open.    I  flatter 
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myself  I  have  planned  rather  a  nice  border  for  this  summer; 
background  a  well  clipped  hedge,  then  a  row  of  French  Mari- 
golds, then  a  row  of  big  Daisies  alternated  with  Ageratume. 
The  two  colours  will  contrast  well.  Then  come  dwarf  Asters, 
white,  pale  pink,  and  lavender,  and  after  them  white  Violas.  I 
fancy  the  result  will  give  me  much  pleasure ;  the  planting  out 
has  done  so  already. 

There  are  other  green  things  of  June  that  appeal,  this  time, 
perhaps,  rather  to  the  inner  man.  I  have  never  yet  had  too 
much  green  Gooseberry  tart!  There  is  such  an  inclination  to 
keep  BO  manv  to  ripen.  All  very  well,  but  I  like  the  bird  in 
the  hand,  otherwise  the  bird  in  the  bush  will  join  me  et  the 
npened  fruit  and  get  far  more  than  I  do.  This  is  just  the  time 
when  Lettuce  is  at  its  best,  and  dare  I  mention,  sub  rosa,  the 
«weet  little  spring  Onion  .^  It  is  vulgar,  I  know,  but,  oh  I  it  is 
good,  and  when  Tindulge  I  always  console  myself  with  the  fact 
that  it  is  so  good  for  tne  blood.  I  believe  to  enjoy  a  Cabbage 
properly  it  should  be  boiled  with  bacon.  Perhaps  this  is  even 
a  more  vulgar  taste  than  the  one  for  spring  O.'s;  but  if  the 
bacon  IS  "taboo,"  butter  is  cheap,  and  plain  butter  makes  an 
axcellent  finish  to  boiled  Cabbage.    There  you  get  the  combina- 

Ti?   ft  blood  tonic  and  the  most  delicate  form  of  fat. 

We  begin  to  hope  w©  can  estimate  the  Plum  crop— we  are 
sure  of  some,  and  daily  looking  I  begin  to  fancy  there  will  be 
a  fair  crop,  but  the  little  ^reen  ovals  are  not  very  good  to  see 
?i?*^"^ij     ^<^^^  o^  leaves.  I  like  to  see  those  leaves  so  healthy. 
•i?v  jf  ^°  ^^^^^  letters  from  school  are  asking  if  there 

will  be  any  Greengages.  Late  summer  holidays  debar  them  from 
participation  m  the  earlier  fruits,  such  as  Strawberries  and 
Cbemes,  but  we  contrive  always  to  send  a  few  to  our  young 
f<^.  The  Chernes  travel  well,  and  even  if  Strawberries  reach 
school  a  bit  crushed,  that  is  all  overlooked,  and  the  fruit  is  no 
J«B  acceptable.  I  do  not  think  we  shall  have  a  bumper  crop 
^of  Btrawbernee.  Last  year  was  too  dry  for  the  plants  to  make 
M  the  growth  they  should  have  done,  but  we  shall  see.  One 
tbing  I  know,  that  however  many  we  have,  we  never  oan  get 
OTough  for  our  customers.  They  like  them  fresh  and  warm 
from  the  beds ;  they  like  them  long  and  often ;  and  I  like  the 
jineie  of  their  coins  m  my  jockfet.  It  is  a  ready  money  business 
•nd  it  IS  a  perquisite  of  the  '*  Missus.'' 

I  mean  to  give  myself  a  treat  to-morrow  if  it  is  fine.  I  have 
bml  my  spud  sharpened,  and  I  mean  to  go  to  a  field  I  know 
of ,  and  pav  a  littfo  attention  to  the  thistles.  It  is  not  back- 
achmg  work,  and  I  mean  to  put  in  a  good  bit  of  time  if  luck  be 
good.  I  know  there  is  another  job  that  has  been  hinted  at,  but 
jt  m  near  at  home,  and  I  can  do  it  in  odd  minutes— just  to 
look  over  the  Roses,  and  as  "H.  B.  B.''  says  when  he  drops 
into  poetry ; —  .,  ^^ 

"If  you  see  a  leaf  ti^ht  on  the  shrub, 
Crush,  cmsh,  crush, 
If  you  want  to  get  rid  of  the  grub. 


leakage,  and  considering  the  question  of  a  supply  of  moss ;  but 
we  know  where  to  go  and  search  for  it,  and  that  is  something, 
although  It  entails  a  long  walk.  That  walk  is  through  a  beauti- 
ful country,  to  a  still  more  beautiful  wood,  and  the  time  so 
spent  IS  never  ^nidged.  With  regard  to  our  rainy  weather,  for 
many  reasons  it  is  far  preferable  to  last  year's  drought.  All 
vegetable  life  is  full  of  growth,  and  of  all  the  things  planted 
out  nothing  has  wilted.  There  may  be  more  weeds  to  deal 
with,  but  there  are  no  journeys  with  water  cask  or  pail,  and 
that  means  a  great  saving  of  labour  to—THK  Missus 


-^^%^ 


Planting    Bamboos. 

Ai^^^ir*^®  planting  of  bamboos  there  is  no  more  suitable  time 
than  May,  then  growth  is  active,  young  roots  and  shoots  are 
being  pushed  rapidly,  and  any  iiiiury  i^  quickly  overcome.  On 
the  other  hand  winter  is  a  very  bad  time  to  disturb  them,  for 
they  rest  in  cold  ground  for  several  months  and  root  action  is 
very  slow;  m  fact,  bamboos  that  have  had  their  roots  disturbed 
•  ,  J'^y  great  extent  during  winter  usually  take  at  least 
eighteen  months  to  recover.  May  is  also  an  excellent  time 
for  increasing  the  stock  by  division  of  the  clumps,  the  divisions 
either  being  planted  out  m  nursery  quarters  or  potted  up  and 
V^ced  in  a  close  and  moist  house  until  established.  Early  in 
May  all  the  pruning  required  may  be  done.  This  consists  of 
cutting  away  worn-out  branches  to  make  room  for  young  ones 
epnngmg  from  the  base.  A  good  thinning  may  be  given,  and 
care  must  be  taken  to  remove  the  shoots  right  to  the  bottom, 
not  leave  them  nine  inches  or  a  foot  in  length  as  is  sometimes 
the  case.  Some  sorts^  such  as  Arundinaria  Kuraasaia,  A. 
pygmaea,  and  A.  Veitchi,  are  improved  by  being  cut  down  to  the 
ground  every  second  year.  This  removes  all  old  leaves  and 
rubbish,  and  a  fresh  jr^-een  mass  is  formed.  Such  severe  treat- 
ment could  not,  however,  be  meted  out  to  many  species  with 
advantage.  Towards  the  middle  of  June  the  young  shoots  and 
leaves  assert  themselves,  and  from  that  time  onwards,  until 
March  again,  the  bamboos  are  among  the  most  delightful 
plants  in  the  garden. 


NOTES 


OTIC£S 


Bnqulpy. 

Do  you  know  of  any  seedsman  who  could  furnish  seed  of 
Phormium  tenax.  New  Zealand  Flax  i'— Leonard  Coatss^ 
Nursery  Co.,  Morganhill,  California,  U.S.A. 

Royal  Hoptloultupal  Soelety 

The  society  will  hold  its  summer  show  in  the  grounds  of 
Holland  House,  Kensington,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday, 
July  9  and  10,  1907.  Lieut.  Charles  Godfrey's  military  band 
will  perform  each  day. 

AiTPUultupal  Chamlat  fop  Japan. 

Mr.  J.  Stru there,  M.A.,  B.Sc,  lecturer  in  agriculture  and 
chemistry  in  the  West  of  Scotland  Agricultural  College, 
Glasgow,  has  been  appointed  secretary  and  agricultural  chemist 
in  Japan  to  the  Asociacion  Salitrera,  and  leaves  in  August  to 
take  up  his  new  duties  in  Tokio. 

Oapdenepa  Hlpe  a  Spaalai  Tpaln. 

A  record  is  surely  being  set  up  by  the  members  of  the  Read- 
ing and  District  Gardeners'  Association,  who,  in  order  to  visit 
the  Diike  of  Portland's  famous  gardens  at  Welbeck  Abbey, 
Worksop,  Notts,  have  chartered  a  special  train.  About  200  of 
them  have  given  in  their  names  to  go,  the  event  taking  place 
on  the  19th  inst. 

Soelaty  of  Apta  ConvaraaBloiie. 

The  Society  of  Arts  conversazione  will  be  held,  by  arrange- 
ment with  the  council  of  the  RoyeJ  Botanic  Society,  in  the 
gardens  of  that  society.  Inner  Circle,  Regent's  Pork,  on  Tues- 
day evening,  the  9th  of  July,  from  9  p.m.  to  12  o'clock. 
Further  particulare  as  to  the  musical  and  other  arrangements, 
will  be  given  on  application  at  the  society's  office,  John  Street, 
Adelphi,  W.C. 

8|p  Joseph  Hookap  at  00. 

Last  Sunday  Sir  Joseph  Dalton  Hooker,  G.C.S.I.,  C.B., 
F.R.S.,  naturalist,  traveller,  and  author,  celebrated  his  nine- 
tieth birthday.  Sir  Joseph  was  born  at  Halesworth,  Suffolk, 
June  30,  1817,  the  son  of  Sir  Wm.  Jackson  Hooker,  and  was 
educated  at  Glasgow  University.  For  some  years  past  Sir 
Joseph  Hooker  has  resided  at  Sunningdale,  Berkshire.  Having 
been  a  hard  worker  over  a  lengthened  span,  his  is  no  idle> 
casual  existence,  even  now.  It  is  pleasing  to  record  that  he 
enjoys  remarkable  bodily  vigour,  and  engages  daily  in  literary 
and  scientific  pursuits. 

Vepy  Ramapkable  Midsummap  Waathap. 

The  cool,  rainy  weather  of  May  and  June  seems  to  have  been 
pretty  general,  not  only  over  Europe,  including  those  islands, 
but  also  in  America.  The  latest  returns  from  the  States  go  to 
show  that  the  low  temperature  of  May  there,  with  one  excep- 
tion, has  been  unprecedented  for  a  hundred  years.  The  weather 
prophets,  very  often  accurate,  promised  a  temi)erature  of  2deg 
above  the  mean  for  May  and  3deg  above  the  average  (56deg  F.) 
for  June.  Needless  to  say  that  3deg  below  the  average  would 
be  nearer  the  truth,  and  we  are  now  pest  midsummer  day.  In 
the  evenings  many  ladies  are  to  be  seen  with  their  winter  furs, 
and  gentlemen  wearing  top-coats. 

*'Tha  Maateps  Ltaotupss.'* 

Tlie  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  secretary  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  has  written  to  "The  Times"  suggesting  that  "  all  who 
love  gardens  ought  to  do  something  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  the  late  Dr.  Masters.  Just  as  there  are  foundation  lecturec 
in  law,  in  medicine,  and  in  theology,  so  let  us  establish  *  The 
Masters  Lectures  '  on  the  application  of  science  to  horticulture. 
Let  us  raise  a  fund  sufficient  to  provide  an  adequate  fee 
acceptable  to  the  most  renowned  scientists  among  us  to  deliver 
a  series  of  three  or  five  lectures  annually,  the  lectures  to  be 
delivered  in  the  first  instance  before  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  and  to  be  afterwards  printed  and  circulated  among 
all  the  gardeners'  mutual  improvement  and  similar  societies 
throughout  the  land.  If  this  suggestion  of  mine  meets  with 
general  approval,  I  shall  be  happy  to  join  in  its  promotion." 


It'll 


Jaly  4.  1907. 
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Swaaley  Hoptloultupal  Collet*. 

The  annual  prize  distribution  will  take  place  at  the  eolleg© 
on  Friday,  July  12,  when  the  Rt.  Hon.  Wm,  Hart  Dyke^  Bart., 
•will  make  the  presentations. 

Thp««  Roses  and  a  Plnsapple  fop  3d< 

Last  week  it  is  a  fact  that  a  bunch  of  three  really  excellent 
Rose  blooms  could  be  purchased  from  the  street  flowor-sellers 
for  one  penny;  and  on  the  samo  day  we  saw  colters  offering 
good-looking  Pineapple  fruits  at  2d.  each,,  or  half  a  one  for  a 
penny I 

Ths  Association  of  Boonomlo  Blolog-lsts. 

The  fifth  meeting  will  be  held  in  London  on  Thursday, 
July  4,  1907,  at  the  Imperial  Institute,  South  Kenftington. 
The  exhibition  galleries  of  the  institute  and  the  research 
laboratories  of  the  scientific  and  technical  department  will  be 
open  to  members.  Letters  should  be  addressed,  Cam  of  Associa- 
tion Economic  Biologists,  Imperial  Institute,  South  Kensmglon, 
London. 

AffPlsultural  Bduoatlon. 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  consider  it  desirable,  in  view  of 
the  unsettled  character  of  the  weather,  and  of  the  con^tequent 
diflBculty  in  securing  the  hay  crop,  to  draw  tho  attention  of 
farmers  and  others  to  the  system  of  ensilage  as  a  means  of  con- 
serving crops  of  grass  and  Clover.  Copies  of  Ijeafleb  No,  9, 
which  describes  this  process,  may  be  obtained  po^t  free  and 
free  of  charge  upon  application  to  the  Secretary,  Board  of 
Agriculture,  4,  Whitehall  Place,  London,  8.W.  Letters  of 
application  so  addressed  need  not  be  stamped. 

Ssopst  Commissions  and  Bplbspy  Ppaventlon. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  council  of  the  Secret  C<>inini«Bions  and 
Bribery  Prevention  League,  held  on  July  2,  at  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Sir  Edward  Fry  was  electa  as  first 
president,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Earl  Forteacue, 
Lord  Avebury,  Sir  W.  H.  Holland,  Sir  w/ Mather,  and  Mr. 
I>avid  Howard  were  elected  vice-presidents,  Mr.  David 
Howard,  who  presided,  was  able  to  report  that  the  l^gue  had 
made  considerable  progress,  and  was  obtaining  an  increasingly 
influential  membershin.  Mr.  R.  M.  Leonard  having  been 
recently  appointed  secretary,  the  offices  of  the  league  liave  been 
removed  now  to  3,  Oxford  Court,  Cannon  Street,  Jiondon,  EC. 

HoPtloultupal  Club  Bzoupslon* 

As  already  announced,  the  excureion  thLs  yoar  will  be  to 
Henley  to  visit  the  beautiful  gardens  of  Frank  Crisp,  F^q.,  who 
very  kindly  offers  luncheon  and  afternoon  tea,  on  July  25.  1907. 
Members  and  their  ladies  who  avail  themselvt^  of  Mr.  Crisp's 
kind  invitation  will  leave  London  (Paddington)  hy  the  S.oo  a.m. 
train  for  Marlow,  where  a  steam  launch  wilt  Jlie,  in  readrne^a  to 
convey  the  party  to  Henley.  The  return  journey  will  bo  by  rail 
from  Henley  to  Paddinc:ton,  by  the  train  leaving  at  6.30  p.m., 
and  arriving  at  7.47  p.m.  That  Mr.  Crisp  may  know  how  many 
to  expect,  will  those  who  propose  to  be  present  send  their 
names  to  Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch,  34,  Redcliffe  Gardens,  South 
Kensington,  not  later  than  July  13.  The  number  being  limited 
to.  eighty,  early  applioation  is  desirable  for  tickets,  the  cost  of 
which,  including  all  expenses,  will  be  10s.  per  p*^rson. 

Show*  and  Maetlnffs. 

The-  great  metropolitan  Rose  show  of  the  National  Rose 
Society  is  being  held  to-day  at  Regent's  Park.  A  splendid  ex- 
hibition was  anticipated.  The  Holland  House  show  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  takes  place  next  Tin-^Iay,  July  9, 
lasting  two  days.  The  Wisley  Laboratory  will  Ije  opened  by 
Lord  Avebury  on  July  17,  which  is  a  Wednesday,  and  tho 
inspection  of  Sweet  Pea  trials  by  the  NationarSwef^fc  Pea 
Society's  committee  takes  place  on  the  same  d^y  at  Reading, 
that  being  the  day  after  the  society's  annual  exhibition  wt 
Vincent  Square.  Wolverhampton  show  is  on  the  same  day  as 
the  one  at^  Holland  House,  and  Bath  show  is  on  th©  next  day, 
July  10.  There  is  therefore  no  end  of  engagements  in  vi&vV! 
The  conversazione  of  the  National  Amateur  Gardeners*  Associa- 
tion, London,  was  held  last  Tuesday  evening,  July  2nd    at  Win- 

'Chester  House,  Old  Broad  Street,  KC.  Tlu^re'  waa'  musioal 
entertainment  and  a  floral  exhibition.     This  association,  under 

'the  presidency  of  Mr.  T.  W.  Sanders,  F.L-S.,  is  full  of  life 
and  activity. 


Appolntm^ot. 

Mr.  Herl>ert  Bray,  for  the  past  seven  years  foreman  in  the 
gardens  at  Langley  Park,  Slough,  as  head  gardener  to  Ladf 
H#wke,  Wighill  Park,  Tadcaeter,   Yorks.  •    - 

Stfawbappy  Plokaps. 

The  Salvation  Army  scheme  to  provide  thousands  of  pickers 
for  the  Kentish  Strawberry  and  Pea  pickiiiR  Ls  stated  to  have 
prx>ved  a  failure.  Strawberry  growers  who  tniEted  to  the 
supply  of  labour  have  been  placed  in  difficulties. 

Burlad  Tpeasupa  mt  Ktiw* 

Stolen  jewels  to  the  est-cnt  of  £500  were  dug  up  by  a  poIicA 
inspector  from  under  a  large  Oak  tree  in  Kew  Gardens  toward 
the  end  of  last  week.  The  man  who  had  stolen  the  jewels  gave 
himiself  into  custody  and  took  the  in^spector  to  the  spot. 

Next  Yaa^^'a  Bxaml nation  a  In  Hoptlcultura. 

The  Roj^al  Horticultural  Society  has  issued  a  syllabus  of  its 
three  examinations  for  1D08.  Copies  may  be  obtained  from  the 
society's  offices.  A  penny  stamp  fihould  be  enclosed  with  each 
application.     The  dates  will  be  found  in  our  list  of  fixtures. 

Cltpua  Fi<ulta  Fpom  Nat«L 

Varieties  of  fruit  new  to  the  JiOndon  market  will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  30p000  ca5<»s  of  Citrus  fruits  which  will  be 
imported  this  year  from  Natal,  behig  the  first  large  consign- 
ment of  fruit  from  that  country.  The  Naartje^  resembling  a 
Tangerine,  but  larger,  and  Pineapples  of  exceptionally  fina 
flavonr  wrll  be  also  sent. 

Cliunah  Btnl^'Patlon  Soolety. 

The  annual  i^**npral  meeting  will  be  held  in  the  Hoare 
Alcmorial  Hall,  Chiircfi  HouHe,  Westminutor,  on  Monday, 
July  l'>,  UK)7,  at  H  p.m.  Chairman,  the  Rev,  E.  M.  Tomlin- 
son,  M,A.  S|>eaker6v:  the  Riyht  Hon.  and  Right  Re^.  the  rx>wi 
Bishop  of  r^ondon.  Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  M.P.,  tJie  Rev.  R,  T. 
Gartlner,  W,  O,  Campbell,  Esq.  Miiss  Grimew,  Church  Houses, 
Westminster,  is  secretary. 

Weather  In  South    Devon. 

June  sij^naliaetl  its  departure  in  a  memorable  way  as  regards 
South  Devon,  where  on  Saturday  last  (June  29),  a  slight  frost 
in  the  morning  was  fallowed  later  in  the  day  by  uu  extra- 
ordinary haiMorm.  The  hailstones  were  in  many  causes  as  large 
as  marbles,  and  remained  on  the  ground  unmeIt*Ki  for  nearly 
an  hcHin  Gon.siderable  damage  was  done  to  tl>e  foliage  of 
trees  and  vegetables  in  some  places-  ripe  Strawberries  wer^ 
^ho  injured,  but  fortunately  the  bulk  of  the  crop  for  the  day'a 
marketfl  had  l>een  gathered.  Heavy  rain  succeeded ^  and  raised 
the  already  formidable  record. 

ScottlBh  Panay  and  Vlol«  Aaaoolatlon. 

The  fii-st  meeting  of  the  season  wa&  held  in  Glasgow  on 
Wednesday,  June  2li.  Pansiea  were  forward  in  largo  ntimbenj 
and  of  excellent  quality.  Violas  were  not  m  numerous,  but 
wei-e  large  and  good.  The  following  received  firat  class  certifi- 
cates: Fancy  Pansy  ;  Andrew  Brown,  A.  H.  Liat*i»r,  Hev.  D.  R. 
Williamson,  Mr.s.  M.  Campbell,  and  Jenny  Morris-  Viola«; 
Agnes  Kay  and  Geo.  C.  Murray.  The  nest  meeting  is  oa 
24th  July,  and  meuibers  meet  at  3  o'clock  in  Queen's  Park, 
Gla^sgow,  to  inspect  trial  of  Violas  growing  thnre.  — John 
Smkllie,  Huaby,  hon.  .s^^cretary. 

Fi'aneo-Bpltlsh  Exhibition,  1908, 

A  deputtttion  of  tiie  French  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
Conimittow  of  International  Exhibitions  arrived  in  London 
yestertlay.  The  deputation  consists  of  the  pref^ident,  M.  Vi^er, 
Senator  and  formerly  Minister  of  Agriculture;  M.  Trufifaut' 
viee-presidont  of  the  French  National  Society  of  Horticulture; 
M,  Senet,  formerly  president  of  the  Agricultural  Machinery 
Sf>cicty  ;  M.  Chutf^nay,  general  .secretary  of  the  French  National 
Society  of  Horticulture;  M.  GuiUaume,  ai^hitect  to  the  com^ 
mltte*^  and  M,  Martel,  who  k  attachetl  to  the  Department  of 
the  Minister  of  Agriculture.  The  deputation  is  visiting  I^ndoa 
with  the  object  of  eompMing  all  the  details  for  the  oollective 
participation  of  French  aM;rieulturisti4  and  hortieuIturLHts  in 
the  Franco-British  Exhibition  which  will  be  held  next  year. 
A  special  committee  composed  of  agriculturists  and  horticul- 
turists of  England  and  France  will  undertake  the  oreanisation 
of  this  intere-'^t.ing  feature  of  the  exhibition. 
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Notes  on  VarietieF* 

Madame  Ravary,  h.t.^  a  spleridid  acquisition  of  recent  years, 
if  only  for  its  beautiful  golden-vellow  flowers.  It  is  not  particu- 
larly robust,  but  makes  a  thrifty,  bushy  plant  and  blooms  well. 
Its  dark  green  foliage  with  deep  dulli^  red  veins  and  Btems  is 
a  grand  foil  for  the  pretty  safmony  buds  and  yellow  flowers. 
An  ideal  buttonhole  Hose,  and  good  in  beds  or  on  borden^  A 
fine  display  of  it  is  grown  at  Gunnerebury  House. 

Pharisaer,  an  h.t.,  sending  up  long  straight  strong  shoots, 
vigorous,  and  a  good  flowerer.  The  blooms  come  of  excellent 
shape,  the  petals  smooth  and  solid,  with,  high  centre:  quite  ideal 
for  exhibition,  though  sometimes  thin.  The  colour  is  a  rich 
pore  rosy-carmine.  As  a  flower  it  does  not  please  us  bo  well  as 
Madame  Abel  Ghatenay  or  Mrs.  Mawley,  but  it  is  undoubtedly 
worth  a  place  even  in  small  collections. 

Fnau  ^rl  Druschki  is  too  well  known  to  need  description. 
What  I  want  to  emphasise  is  that  it  will  not  grow  or  flourish 
well  unless  given  plenty  of  air,  light,  and  space.  It  will  sulk 
if  confined.  Given  a  rich  deep  soirand  openness,  this  ^andest 
of  h.p.'s  will  develop  into  a  splendid  specimen  plant,  with  long 
branches.  These  need  not  be,  and  ought  not  to  be,,  cut  oft, 
but  may  be  pegged  down  in  arching  fashion. 

Commandant  Felix  Faure,  an  h.p.  Rose,  like  unto  Fisher 
Holmes.  The  floweiv  are  of  the  same,  or  a  slightly  brighter, 
colour,  going  off  purple j^  The  blooms  are  flattish,  and  of  the 
Gloire  de  Dgon  type.  This  is  a  fine  garden  variety,  though, 
being  of  a  hardy  constitution  and  sending  out  abundance  of 
flowers.  The  buds  are  large  and  firm,  and  the  flowers  are  large, 
effective,  and  last  ouite  a  fortnight.  The  fragrance,  too,  is 
like  that  of  "old-fashioned"  Roses — scenting  the  air  all  around 
with  delicious  perfume.  As  a  standard  it  is  a  great  success,  and 
■altogether  this  early  Rose  deserves  consideration.  It  opened 
three  weeks  ago  with  me,  and  is  still  grand.  Some  of  the  buds 
are  good  buttonhole  Roses.— S.  B,  . 

Rambler  Roses  in  America. 

In  no  other  country  in  the  world  are  Roses  grown  under 
glass  to  such  an  extent  as  in  America.  When  I  fifist  made  my 
acquaintance  with  American  horticulture,  nothing  impressed 
me  more  than  the  Roses.  I  was  delisted  with  their  Richmonds, 
Brides,  and  Killameys.  American  Beauties  I  thought  magnifi- 
cent. But  when  I  had  seen  the  pot  ramblers  I  could  find  no 
words  to  describe  my  admiration.  The  effect  produced  by  a 
good  batch  of  these  is  truly  marvellous  and  bewildering,  quite 
beautiful  beyond  description.  Certainly  we  could  find  no 
other  class  of  plants  which  would  give  the  same  delicate  tints 
in  colour  or  the  same  graceful  attractiveness  in  their. growth. 
Beautiful  in  foliage,  and  delightful  in  their  artistic  ramifica- 
tions, ramblers  stand  out  at  the  present  time  as  the  most 
valuable  acquisitions  given  to  gardeners  within  recent  yeans. 

Personally,  I  think  that  ramblers  are  grown  on  a  much 
larger  scale  in  America  than  in  Britain ;  at  least  so  far  as  pot 
cultivation  is  concerned.  I  have  no  doubt,  however,  when  some 
of  the  newer  varieties  become  better  known,  Britain  will  go 
"rambler  mad^*'  the  same  as  in  America  at  the  present  time. 
Regarding  their  cultivation,  a  great  many  commercial  growers 
pot  their  plants  straight  from  the  open  about  the  finst  week  in 
August;  but  this  is  by  no  means  a  good  method  for  those 
who  wish  to  have  perfect  specimens  in  pots  during  the  winter 
months.  If  you  wish  to  have  first-class  ramblers  for  forcing 
purposes  you  piust  give  them  the  very  best,  attention  during 
the  summer  months.  Our  method  is  to  procure  stock  for  winter 
work  about  the  first  week  in  April,  and  pot  them  into  such 
sizes  of  pots  and  tubs  as  our  needs  most  demand.  When 
potting  we  use  good  fibrous  loam^  to  which  is  added  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  dried  clay,  and  also  some  well  decomposed  cow 
manure.  Additional  fertilisers,  such  as  wood  ashes,  lime,  or 
bonemeal,  we  add  at  our  own  discretion.  After  they  are  potted 
we  cut  them  down  to  within  6in  of  the  pot,  and  place  them 
in  a  nice  roomy  house,  where  they  can  get  plentv  of  light.  As 
soon  as  the;jr  begin  to  break  away  we  rub  oft  all  the  weak 
growths,  leaving  only  three  or  four  of  the  strongest.  Tie  each 
shoot  securely  to  a  stake  and  keep  a  careful  watch  for  any 
signs  of  spider  or  fly.  About  the  beginning  of  July  we  can 
remove  our  plants  inside.  The  beet  and  neatest  method  is  to 
run  up  a  wire  fence  to  which  the  shoots  can  be  tied,  and  which 
will  also  allow  the  wood  to  become  thoroughly  ripened.  Keep 
the  synnge  going  well  to  hold  spider  in  check ;  and  frequent 
watering  with  farmyard  manure  may  be  given  when  the  pots 
are  well  filled  with  roots.  ^         '^  *~ 

During  the  latter  part  of  August  gradually  withhold  water 
fiupphes  to  assist  in  ripening  the  wood,  and  the  plants  will 
nnish  in  peitect  condition  for  winter  forcing.     Put  a  stake  in 


each  pot,  tie  the  canes  loosely  to  it,  and  plunge  in  some  shel- 
tered position  until  required.  I  have  dealt  with  the  importance 
of  building-up  the  constitution  of  the  plants  during  the  summer 
months,  and  the  necessity  of  having  well-ripened  wood.  I  now 
come  to  the  period  when  we,  make  a  start  with  our  forcing 
operations.  A  ^ood  plan  is  to  start  a  batch  every  four  weeks 
or  so.  By  so  doing  we  make  sure  of  getting  a  continuous  show 
of  bloom  during  the  winter  and  spring  months.  Before  start- 
ing them  into  growth  remove  any  loose  soil  from  the  surface 
of  the  pots,  and  give  them  a  top  dressing  with  some  good  soil. 
We  will  also  have  to  consider  wnat  particular  shape  we  desire 
ourj^lants  to  assume. 

There  are  many  different  ways  in  which  they  may  be  grown 
as  decorative  plants  under  glass.  They  may  be  trained  in 
pyramid  form,  or  in  the  more  popular  busn  form,  and  also  have 
a  very  pleasing  effect  when  gro\^'n  as  standards  about  3ft  high. 
But,  of  course,  shape  is  entirely  a  matter  of  taste.  Great  care 
should  be  taken  that  no  checks  occur  at  any  time  after  they 
have  been  set  on  the  move.  These  are  easily  brought  on 
during  the  winter  months,  and  tliis  is  the  time  when  the 
greatest  care  should  be  taken  in  watering,  syringing,  and 
airing.  If  green  fly  is  noticed,  a  light  dusting  with  hellebore 
wUl  prove  effective.  Mildew  is  our  worst  enemy,  and  should 
never  be  allowed  to  make  the  slightest  headway.  If  taken  in 
time  a  slight  dusting  with  sulphur  will  prevent  it  spreading; 
but  if  proper  care  is  taken  with  ventilation  and  watering 
mildew  will  never  be  seen. 

During  the  summer  months  a  good  stock  of  plants  for  forcing 
purposes  can  easily  be  obtained  by  layering.  Long  shootg  when 
layered  in  fairly  good  soil  will  noot  freely  from  every  joint,, 
and  plants  obtained  in  this  manner,  in  my  opinion,  force  much 
better  than  those  which  have  been  grafted.  Grown  on  the 
following  year  they  make  very  rapid  growth,  and  when  well 
ripened  in  the  early  autumn,  make  first-class  plants  for  pot 
work. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  a  large  selection  of  ramblers 
in  a  wide  range  of  colour,  and  these  are  6x>ecially  adapted  for 
pot  and  tub  culture.  A  few  of  the  best  are  D^butan^  Sweet- 
neart,  Dorothy  Perkins,  Oarissima.  Wedding  Bells,  Hiawatha 
(extra  fine),  Minnehaha,  Delight,  Goquina,  Lady  Gay,  Crimson 
Rambler,  and  Farquhar. 

A  noted  grower  of  this  class  of  Rose  is  Mr.  M.  H.  Walsh. 
Wood  H<^e,  Mass.,  U.S.A.  This  well-known  grower  has  raised 
some  very  fine  varieties  during  the  past  four  or  five  years, 
perhaps  tne  most  notable  being  Hiawatha.  At  present  he  has. 
some  very  fine  white,  yellow,  and  pink  seedlings  on  trial,  which,, 
when  distributed,  may  be  expected  to  still  further  increase  hi» 
reputation  as  a  raiser  of  those  charming  flowers. — Wm.  McM. 
Brown^  Langwater  Gardens,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 

Electrical  Cultivation. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  the  Bristol  Gardeners'' 
Association  for  the  summer  session  was  held  on  Thursday, 
June  27,  at  St.  John's  Parish  Room.  Mr.  J.  C.  House  presided 
over  a  good  attendance.  The  lecture  was  upon  ''Roses  and 
Rose  Culture,''  given  by  Mr.  Nash,  of  Winash,  Brislington, 
Mr.  Nash  was  verv  lucid  in  his  remarks,  going  straight,  to  the 
point.  Not  the  least  interesting  part  or  the  lecture  was  the 
mention  of  the  part  that  electricity  may  have  upon  the  future 
cultivation  of  tlie  Rose.  The  details  of  a  small  experiment 
Mr.  Nash  made  upon  an  almost  extinct  Marechal  Niel  was 
given.  A  iin  galvanised  wire  was  put  down  the  wall  and 
about  Sin  into  the  ground  near  the  roots.  The  top  of  the  wire 
was  well  above  the  wall.  To  this  wire  two  well  pointed  pieces 
of  wire  were  attached,  the  upright  wire  also  well  pointed^ 
making  the  third  point.  These  three  jwints  collected  the 
electricity  from  the  air.  At  the  bottom  of  the  upright  wire  a 
thin  wire  was  attached,  and  placed  round  the  roots.  This  ex- 
periment was  followed  with  satisfactory  results-  A  hearty  vote 
of  thanks  to  Mr.  Nash  ended  the  meeting.  Prises  were  offered 
for  twelve  Roses:  1,  Mr.  Curtis;  2,  Mr.  Thoday.— Hebbr 
Woodward,  The  Priory  Gardens,  Westbury-on-Trym,  Bristol. 


A  Hybrid  Iris. 


This  hybrid  Iris  is  the  outcome  of  crossing  Iris  paradoxa 
and  Iris  sambucina,  hence  the  name  para-cina.  It  was  one  of 
the  late  Sir  Michael  Foster's  hybrids,  but  has  come  into  the 
hands  of  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  King  Street,  Ck>vent  Garden, 
for  distribution.  The  standards  are  dark  violet,  and  the  white 
falls  are  heavUy  veined.  It  received  an  award  of  merit  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Koyal  Horticultural  Society  on  June  11th. 

Messrs.  Barr,  we  were  informed,  have  a  number  of  plants 
of  this  pretty  new  hybrid.  The  flower  we  show  is  natural  size, 
and  portrays  the  improvement  that  hybridisation  has  worked. 
In  the  Oncocyclus  6i>ecios,  I.  paradoxa,  the  falls  are  very 
narrow,  while  the  standards  are  large  (hence  its  name  of 
paradoxa,  referring  to  these  differences).  In  sambucina,  a 
tx^rded  fipeciefi  native  of  Central  Europe  and  Asia  Minor,  the 
fall  is  Well  balanced  and  large. 
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The  annual  examination  in  the  Principk*^  antl  Practice  oF 
Hort-iculture  was  held  on  April  10,  19<)7,  t\  ht-n  irj^J  ciandidates 
entered.  Three  hundred  marks  were  allottpcl  m  a  maximum. 
Twenty  candidates,  or  nearly  14  per  cent,  of  the  whole  numb*^^, 
were  placed  in  the  first  class,  Fit'ty-niii*\  or  about  4(]  per  c*?nt. 
of  the  whole,  were  placed  in  the  second  clii^.  Sixty-three,  or  a 
little  over  44  per  cent.,  were  placed  in  the  third  eiiiii^.  It  is 
noticeahle  that  the  succeeses  of  the  first  tln.ss  ur^  uf^aHy  double 
thoee  of  1906—13.8  per  cent.  (1907),  7  per  cent.  (1W61- while 
the  second  class  has  decreased  from  50  to  40  per  cent.  The 
third  class  is  nearly  stationary. 

With  regard  to  the  papers  on  the  Pi iuciples  of  Horticulture. 
Many  of  the  answers  were  extremely    good ;    but    too  many 
candidates  gave  an  account  of  assimilatitm  in  error  for  njt  pi  ra- 
tion; and  in  replying  to  the    question    in    th*>  divininiMt,  gave 
merely  the  distinctions  between  the  eJfijt.ics  of  dicotyle- 
dons and  monocotyledons,  which  was  not  nsked  for.     It 
is  to  be   regretted    that    Darwin's    mistake  «s   to  the 
^^injuriousness"  of  self-fert-ilisation  still  holds  its  grourtd, 
though  it  has  been  shown  to  be  not  truo  to  Nature  thirty 
years  ago. 

With  regard  to  the  Practice  of  Hoitieulture,  with  a 
few  exceptions  the  candidates  answerKl  the  questions 
fairly  well.  None  of  them  obtained  the  maximum 
number  of  marks.  Many  candidates  gtartcnl  well  and 
obtained  the  maximum  number  of  marks  in  the  tir^t  or 
second  questions,  but  fell  off  towards  the  third  and 
fourth.  There  are  about  twentv-six  minutes  allowed  for 
each  question,  and  if  the  eignt  questiom^  were  ajipor- 
tioned  into  twenty-six  minutes  each,  a  more  unjforni 
degree  of  merit  would  be  obtained.  Allnt^ioii  hwa  bf^eri 
made  in  previous  years  to  the  canditUt^^  intrwlucidg 
irrelevant  matter  into  their  answers,  but  there  i.**  not 
much  reason  for  comment  on  this  point  in  the  present 
examination.  The  main  cause  of  tailnr^>  Has  been  the 
spending  of  too  much  time  on  the  first  que^stions  and  fail- 
ing for  want  of  time  towards  the  end.  In  two  or  tfirep 
instances  three  questions  were  answered  well,  and  then 
a  very  poor  attempt  indeed  made  at  a  fourth,  evidently 
owing  to  want  of  time. 

Georgk  Hknslow. 

June,  1907.  James  Doucslas, 

First  Class. 

I  Price,  G.  (Miss)  Studley  Horticultural  (  ollege,  Sttidlev 
Sherris,  G.   E.   M.    (Miss)    The    HortiL-uUurul     College. 

Swanley 
3      Brown,  M.  K.  (Miss)  The  Horticultural  College,  Swauley 
Sherris,  D.  (Miss)  The  Horticultural  CoHet^e,  Swflulev 

5  Eitson,  D.  H.,   School  of  Gardening,   Urt^dou'tj  Norton, 

Tewkesbury 

6  Cavley,  D.  M.,  Universitv  Colleffe,  Readinz 
Lelachetir,  M.  M..  The  ftorticnltural  College,  SwanJej 
StaniCn,  A.  E.,  University  College,  Reading 

9      Legg,    M.   L..  The  Horticultural   Col U ye,   bwanley 
Marshall,  W.  H.,  Muston,  Filey,  Yorkd 

II  *  Brown,  J.  M.,  Park  Gardens,  Drumoak,  Aberdeenshire 

Dixon,  J.  E.,  134.  We«t  Hill,  Putney.  8.W. 
Dvaon,  D.  A.  E.,  University  College,  Rending 
M-orrell,  G.,  Wanngach  Cottage,  Beaufort,  Mon. 
15    Dyer,  P.  I..  Stndley  Horticultural  ColU>Bi\  Stodlpy 

Hodgkins,  E.  C.  Schpol  House,  Franoho,  Kiddt^minstor 
Jones,  D.  R.,  The  Horticultural  College.  iSwanlev 
Kav-Mouat,  K.,  The  Horticultural  College.  iSwaulpv 
Pollard.  G.  E..  The  Horticultural  Collei^^e,  Swimley  ' 
Kackham.  ^Y•  F.,  Ridgway  Road,  Farohara,  5:>uirey 

Second  Class. 

21    Bnrnicle,  J.  W.,  8,  The  Knoll,  Sunderland 

Ford.  R.   E..  21,  St.  Fillan's  Road.  Catfohd,  S,E. 
Whitaker,  W.  S.,  The  Warrens.  Canu^lfoid.  Cornvrall 
Williams.   B.,   Essex   County    School    of    Hortitulturt', 
Chelmsford 

25  Bridgrer,  E,  N.,  Studley  HorticulturEiI  College.  Studley 
D'Ombrain,  E.,  Stndley  Horticultural  College.  Studli^y 
Douglas.   A.   V.   E.,   School   of  Gardening,    Brcdon's    Norton, 

Tewkesbury 
Kennedy-Bell.  M.,  Studley  Horticultural  College,  Studley 
Meeke,  B.  D..  University  College,  Rt^adiug 
Parsons.  H..  The  Horticultural  College,  Swunley 
Webb,  J.,  Technical  School.  Marple,  near  Stockport 
Cooke,  A.  M.,  Horticultural  School.  Glynde,  SJuisisex 
Crisp,    W.    C,   Upper   Vobster,    Colefurd.    near   Bath 
Ford,  A.  P.,  Countess  of  Warwicfe  School.  Dunmow 
Hunter.   N.,   The    Horticultural    College,    Swanley 
Mitchell.  J.  W.,  Finsthwaite,  Newby  Bridge,  near  Ulver^ton 
-    Poffley,  A.  T..  11f,  Peabody  Buildings.  Heme  Hill.  SJ]. 
Sadler,    H.,   Universitv  College,  Reading 
Towaey,  G.  M.,  The  Horticultural  Collego.  Swanley 
Turner,  A.,  Essex  County  School  of  Horticulture,  Chelmtiford 

41    Gray.  G.  J.  J.,  Foulden,   Stoke  Ferrr,  Norfolk 

Moles,  F,,  Essex  County  School  of  HbrrtcuUure,  Chelmsford 
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Ricfltdo,  M.  F,.  The  Hortieultoral  College,  Swanley 

Srt u nd e I's ,    W . ,  The   H  o rt  i l- u  1  r  u  r rt  I   (.'oil ege ♦ .  S w a nle j' 

Waruf-r,  P,    K.,   kingrood   S<  Uool,   Yarniouth.   Isle  of  Wii;lit 

Whitaker,  W.,  Londou  and  Count >'  B*iik,  2fi3,  Strand,  V\  X\ 

Mftcey,    A..    Home   Fnrm.    Satnt    Hill,   Haat  Qrinstead 

PoUnid,  F.  D.,  Elm  wood  Nuriiery,  Coabmnv 

Wooder!H>n.     W.,    iJunny     Bank,    Upper    Bourne^    Famhami 

Surrey 
Yamiell,  W.,  Hatfield  "House  Gardens,   Hatfield,  Herts 
Braithwftite,  H.,  Norma nhy  Park  Gardens,  Doncaster 
Brown,  C.  H.^  'J'he  Hortitiiltural  College,  Swanley 
Downte,  \..  Studley    Hortieu!turHl  CollyKP,  Studley 
MoQre»  H,  J,.  35.  Alessmdra  Road,  Kichmoiid.  Surrey 
Xorwood,  T,    E.,  f^.  Petersham   Street,  Leu  ton,  Notts 
Walrth,  Vi.  i\.  Ktudley  Horticultural  College,  Studley 

Barrie,    M,    L.,    KImwood    Narserv,    rosliam 
Fuffl^r,  E.  a.,  Whitford.  Holywed.  X.  Wales 
Trvif^e.   H..  Hortieultural   School,  Qlyude,  Sus^jc 
Shfirland,  F..   Nunnery  Gardens,  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man 
Widgery,   T.   W.,  Sehool   House,   Pet  ham,  Cnnterbury 


Iris  X    paracra:a«      (Nat.  eizo.) 


63    Alkopp,  D.,  Kim  wood  Nuraery,  Co^hatu 

Gardiner,  C,  L,,  Churfh  Street,  Saffron  Waldeu 
Goldriug,  D,  M..  Hortuultural  School,  Glyude,  .Susaest 
Hodgson,  E.,  Essex  County  ^ohool  of  Hortit;ulture.  Chelmsford 
Jackson,  W.^    Tuiversity  College,  Reading 
Lloyd,  J,  K.,  The  Gardens,  Brewootl,  Staffs 

US    Arnold,  E.,  Sand  well  View,  ChqrCh  Vale.  West  Bronawieli 
Tomer,  J,,   Countefle  of  Warwick's  School.  Dunmow 
Hammett,   M.,    Studley   HoT-Hc-u^tural    College,    Studley 
Parke,   W.,  School  IJouae,  Ightham,  Sevenoaka 
Townahend^  E.,  Hortitultural  School,  Glynde.  Susses 

7^    Bridget,  B.  C   Ktu4ley   Horticultural   College,   Studley 
Harris,  -T-.  Invorleith  Public  Park^  Kfliiihurgh 
Lijifion,  M,,  EsdcjE  County  School  of  Horticulture,  Chelmsford 
Srtvage,  A.    A.,   UniverfiitV  Collcce,    Reiidinit 
Taylor,  K.    W.,  Studley  Horticultural  College.   Studley 
Witlard,  E.  *T..  1,  Fore^^t  View,  Forest  Koad,  Levtoustone 
Wright,  F.  L,,  Fir  niHs*,  Someraet  County,  Ncw^Jersey,  TJ*S.A, 
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Third  Class. 

SO   Bartlett,    W.,  5,   Weetgrove  Terrace,  Melverton,  Leamington 
Spa 
Beet,  H.  T.,  Devonia,  Ripley.  Woking,  Snrrej 
Bransden,  H.,  Essex  County  School  of  Horticulture,  Chelms- 
ford 
Day,  P.,  Blithfield,  Rugeley.  Staffs 

McKay,  D.  R.,  Slains  Castle  Gardens.  Port  Erroll.  N.B. 
Meacock,  G.  H.,  Countess  of  Warwick's  School,  Dunmow 
Ridley,  J.,  Essex  County  School  of  Horticulture,  Chelmsford 
Spaldinfir,  C.,  Elmwood  Nursery,   Cosham 

88    Blench,  G.  S..  Technical   School,  Marple,  near  Stockport 
Cornelius- Wheelar,  L.,  Elmwood  Nursery,  Cosham 
Dickson,  H.,  37,  Dahomey  Ro.ad,  Streatham,  S.W. 
Grey,   E.    E.,   Aske   Hall  Gardens,    Richmond,   Torks 
Tweedie,  A.,  Elmwood  Nursery,  Cosham 
Whitbv,  G.  C,  Countess  of  Warwick's  School,  Dunmow 

94    Eastwood^  J.  R.,  1,  Neville  Street,  Skipton,  Yorks 

Glendinnmg.  R.,  R.H.S.  Gardens,  Wisley,  Ripley,  Surrey 

Ronaldson.   N.,  Elmwood  Nursery,  Cosham 

Sharland.  F.  P.,  The  Nunnery  Gardens,  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man 

•8    Atkins,  H.  W.,  Cross  Lane  Nursery,  Gravesend 

Gould,  T.  W..  The  Lodge,  Moorfield,  Glossop,  Derbyshire 
Salmon.  R.,  White  Oak  School,  Swanley 

101  Corby,    C.    W.,    Orchard  Mains  Gardens,    Hildenboro',  Ton- 
bridge 
Peter,  H.,  Studley  Horticultural  College,  Studley 
Rye,  B.,  Horticultural  School,  Glynde,  Sussex 
Senior,  A.,  The  Gardens.   Newbold  Revel,  near  Rugby 

105  Day,  W.  G.,  Galloway  House  Gardens.  Garlieston,  N.B. 

Gardner,  L.  W.,  Essex  County  School  of  Horticulture,  Chelms- 
ford 

107  Buivess,  J.,  Technical  School,  Marple,  near  Stockport 
Larking,  A.,  Stapleton   Park  Gardens,   near  Pontefract 
Shepherd,  F.  W..  The  Gardens,  Searles,  Fletching 

110  Abrahams,  W.,  Papworth  Hall  Gardens.  Papworth  Everard 
Casement,  C.   M.,  The    Horticultural   College,   Swanley 
Darrington,    G.    M.,    Essex    County    Schoor   of    Horticulture, 

Chelmsford 
Hill.  W.,   St.  Bernards,  Upper  Caterham,  Surrey 
Little,  W.   B..  286.  Kew  Road,  Kew,  Surrey 
Lorriman.  W.  H.,  Thorpe  Common,  Pontefract 
McCarrell,  W.,  Aberlour  House  Gardens,  Aberlour,  Banffshire 
Parsons,  E.  T..  St.  Johns,  Clarence  Street,  Egham 

118  Brine,  G.,  The  Gardens,  Bearwood,  Wokingham 

110  Cambrar.  F.  A.,  Syon  House  Gardens,  Brentford,  Middlesex 
Figgis,   G..    115.    Upper   Thrift   Street,   Northampton 
Hodgson,  C.,  Essex  County  School  of  Horticulture,  Chelmsford 

•12a  Blench,  G.,  jun,.  Technical  School,   Marple,  near  Stockport 
Blundell.  R.,  Essex  County  School  of  Horticulture,  Chelmsford 
Clouston.  I.  O.,  Horticultural  School,  Glynde.  Sussex 
Cockin,  D..  The  Horticultural  College,  Swanley 
Whitton,  C.  R.,  Elmwood  Nursery,  Cosham 

127  Fuller,   C.    M.,   Horticultural   School.   Glynde.    Sussex 
Swinbank,  J.  G.,  South  View,  Kirk  Hammerton,  York 

129  Alder,  G.   R.,  Essex  Countv  School  of  Horticulture,  Chelms- 

ford 
Brovd,  O.  E.,  Essex  County  School  of  Horticulture,  Chelms- 
ford 
Crow,  T.,  Essex  County  School  of  Horticulture,  Chelmsford 
Kenned V.  S.,  Countess  of  Warwick's  School.  Dunmow 
Poole,  AV.  C,  16,  Slatey  Road.  Cloughton,  Birkenhead 
Weetbv.  W.,  Long  Lane.  Aughton,  near  Ormekirk,  Lanes. 

135  Philips,  D.   R..  Ross   Priory  Lodore,  Balloch,  N.B. 

136  Green.  H.,  40.  Swanfield  Road.  Waltham  Cross 

Smith.  W.   C,  Essex  Countv  School  of  Horticulture,  Chelms- 
ford 
Stringer,  E.,  Countess  of  Warwick's  School,  Dunmow 

130  Stobbo,  J.,  Pinhay,  Lyme  Regis 

140  Walker,  G..  Countess  of  Warwick's  School,  Dunmow 

141  Brennan,  W..  White  Oak  School,  Swanley 

Osmond,  A.  J.,  Park  Hill  Gardens,  Streatham  Common,  S.W. 

The  questions  were  as  follows : — 

Elembntart  Princiflbs. 

1.  What  are  the  effects  of  great  heat  upon  the  structui*e  of 
plants  when  aooompanied  by  much  and  by  very  little  water 
respectively  ? 

2.  What  is  the  physiological  value  of  respiration  ?  What 
increases  it,  and  how  does  stagnant  air  lessen  a  plant's  vitality? 

3.  How  far  can  p^lants  adapt  themselves  to  changed  condi- 
tions of  life?    Give  illustrations  from  cultivated  plants. 

4.  De-scribe  the  structure  of  a  flower  of  Monkshood.  Pea. 
Snapdragon,  and  Daffodil,  and  point  out  how  they  are  adapted 
to  receive  the  visits  of  insects.  In  what  way  is  the  cross- 
fertilisation  effected  by  insects  of  use  to  the  plants? 

5.  How  16  Endosperm  formed,  and  why  are  some  seeds  with- 
out any?  Give  itfi  chemical  constituents,  and  explain  how  it 
is  utilised  by  the  germinating  embryo? 

6.  What  are  the  characters  common  to  all  the  families 
included  in  each  of  the  Divisions  of  Dicotyledons?  Can  you 
trace  any  evolution  in  the  usual  sequence  of  the  families? 

7.  What  are  the  external  conditions  required  for  "fixing** 
any  new  character  which  it  may  appear  desirable  to  pretservo 
and  perpetuate  by  heredity? 

8.  If  Monoootyledone  and  Dicotyledon.'^  were  descended  from 


a  common  ancestral  stock,  can  you  suggest  any  explai^ation  of 
the  differences  between  them? 

Horticultural  Operations  and  Practics. 

1.  Describe  the  making  of  a  lawn  for  lawn  tennis^  and  the 
method  of  laying  box  and  turf  edgings. 

2.  Describe  the  operations  required  in  the  laying-out  of  a 
garden.  Preparation  of  the  ground,  formation  of  the  i>aths,  &c. 

3.  State  the  method  of  propMigation  of  Apple  and  Pear  trees,, 
their  culture,  the  best  varieties  to  grow;  root  and  branch 
pruning,  and  most  suitable  soil. 

4.  Give  an  illustration  of  the  method  of  cropping  a  kitchen 
garden,  rotation  of  cropping  for  a  lengthened  periocT 

5.  What  are  the  fruits  usually  grown  under  glass  for 
forcing  ?  State  how  they  are  propagated,  give  the  names  of  the 
best  varieties,  and  the  general  method  oi  cultivation. 

6.  Name  the  most  suitable  hardy  plants  to  grow  in  the 
flower  garden,  state  how  they  ought  to  be  propagiated,  and  their 
cultivation  generally. 

7.  Describe  the  best  form  of  jglass  houses  for  greenhouse  and 
hothouse  plants.  The  best  plants  to  grow  in  them,  their  pro- 
pagation and  cultivation. 

8.  Name  some  few  choice  hardy  garden  plants  that  have  been 
improved  by  cross-fertilisation  or  selection,  and  describe  the 
standard  of  excellence  in  each  case. 
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Notices  ol  Books. 

The  Alphabet  or  Gardbnino,  an  illustrated  guide,  by  T.  W. 
Sanders.  F.L.8.     London :  W.  H.   and  L.   CoUmgridge, 
148,  Aldersgate  Street,  E.G.  Price  Is.  6d.  Pp.  182,  7x5, 
A  useful,  compact  book.     To  the  younc  gardener  with  only 
a  few  coppers  to  spare,  who  requires  a  guide  to  the  daily  opera- 
tions of  gardening,  and  information  upon  the  scientific  prin- 
ciples that   underlie  the   work,    we  strongly   recommend   this 
book.     It  iidmirably  combines  elementary  scientific  instruction 
with  that  which  pertains  to  the  practical.     We  feel  sure  that 
the  chapter  on  garden  appliances  will  be  welcomed — on  propa- 
gators, greenhouses,  frames,  heating  apparatus,  &q.     llien  the 
intensely  interesting  subject  of  grafting,   which  private  gar- 
denei^s  know  too  littJe    about,   because    the^  seldom    have  to 
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Edited  by  Prof.  W.  R.  Fisher,  6,  Linton  Road,  Oxford ; 

price  2s.  London:  Simpkin,  Marshall  and  Co.,  Ltd. 
Besides  keeping  foresters  (using  that  word  in  its  broadest 
sense)  acquainted  with  the  meetings,  exhibitions,  excursions, 
and  discoveries  in  the  world  of  forestry,  this  journal  advances 
sylviculture  by  the  publication  of  important  original  articles. 
In  this,  the  July  number,  the  chief  contribution  is  an  extended 
essay  by  Prof.  6.  S.  Boulger  on  the  life  history  of  the  Beech. 
It  amounts  to  a  monograph  upon  the  subject,  and  is  abund- 
antly illustrated.  It  is  a  gold  medal  essay.  Another  welcome 
article  is  Mr.  R.  L.  Anderson's  ''Mismanagement  of  Quick 
[Thorn]  Hedges  in  England."  It,  too,  is  illustrated  by 
photographs. 

Under  "Current  Topics  "  we  find  notices  of  injury  to  Larch 
trees  around  Oxford  by  a  little  known  species  of  ermine  moth,  a 
Tinea,  and  its  habits  are  being  investigated.  A  lecture  on 
coppice  is  also  rejported  at  some  length,  as  also  Dr.  Henry's 
lecture,  given  at  Oxford,  on  "The  Forests  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, Spain,  Corsica,  and  Algeria.*'  There  are  other  notes, 
and  also  reviews  of  forestry  books. 

EvERSLEY  Gardens  and  Others,  by  Rose  6.  Kingsley,  with 
eighteen  illustrations.  I^n^on :  Geo.  Allen,  156,  Charing 
Cross  Road;  price  6s.     Pp.  280,  7i  x  5. 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  recommend  this  book.  It  is  not  a 
book  that  details  practical  gardening  in  a  straightforward 
technical  way.  The  authoress  has  a  garden,  Eversley  Garden, 
at  Keys,  which  is  on  the  borders  of  Hampshire  and  Berkshire, 
between  Reading  and  Aldershot.  The  laying-out  of  that  gar- 
den ;  how  her  flowers  have  bloomed ;  wliat  she  did  to  secure 
certain  effects ;  what  she  thought  about  it  all ;  and  what  she 
IS  going  to  do— these  are  the  things  we  are  treated  to  in  about 
280  pages  of  big  type.  It  is  really  too  bad  to  burden  the  horti- 
cultural book-readers  with  stories  like  the  one  before  us.  Cer- 
tainly they  are  compelled  to  wade  through  "Evei-sle^ 
Gardens"  ;  but  the  example  is  bad.  Someone  troubled  with 
c^coethes  scrihendi  will  assuredly  be  pTx>mpted  by  this  plain, 
unpolished,  and  imliterarj^  account  of  a  private  garden,  to 
attempt  a  similar  production,  and  the  gardening  school  of 
writers,  until  now  not  too  numerous  and  still  agreeable,  would 
lose  repute.     That,  wc  think,   would  be  a  misfortune. 
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{Continued  from  page  554,  laet  trof.) 

We  will  pass  now  to  Lilies  that  are  ufiualljr  Bliort-Iived  in 
our  climAto^  thoueh  some  of  them  can  be  easily  grown  for  a 
year  or  two.  Of  tneee  L.  speciosum  is  the  easiest,  and  in  some 
places  will  thrive  for  a  good  many  years.  It  likes  a  deep  soil 
of  leaf  mouldy  peat,  and  loam,  ana  a  sheltere^l  git  nation  among 
low-growing  shrubs.  It  should  be  protectetl  from  late  frost Sj 
from  the  extreme  beat  of  the  sun,  and  from  dtiought.  There 
are  a  good  many  yarieties  of  L.  speciosum,  of  which  KraoiKori, 
with  pure  white  flowers,  is  one  of  the  best.  L.  speciosum 
flowers  late  in  the  year,  and  should  be  nlanted,  if  po^ible,  with 
a  southerly  aspect,  as  otherwise  the  flowers  may  be  spoilt  by 
early  autumn  frosts. 

L.  auratum  requires  the  same  culture,  but  is  apt  to  die 
out  sooner  than  L.  speciosum.  Its  variety  ptatyphyllum  m 
more  robust,   and  will  sometimes  last    for    yt^ars    in    Euglksh 

Gardens.  The  chief  reason  why  L.  auratum 'and  L.  speciosum 
ie  out  is  probably  that  our  summers  are  not  warm  enough 
for  them;  and,  since  they  cannot  be  exposcnl  to  the  full  heat 
of  the  sun,  it  is  diflBcult  to  give  them  enough  warmth.  They 
do  best  in  warm,  sheltered,  half-shady  place^^  and  slioutd  never 
be  planted  with  a  north  aspect,  exc^t  in  vi^i,v  warm  parts  of 
the  country.  They  require  a  good  drainage,  antl  in  dry  ©oils 
it  is  a  gooQ  plan  to  siuK  drain-pipes  vertically  into  the  ground 
among  the  bulbs  to  such  a  depth  that  water  poured  down  them 
will  come  immediatelv  to  the  roots  at  the  t>ase  of  the  bulbs. 
As  they  make  large  stem  roots,  they  should  ht^  planted  deep, 

Lilium  longiflorum,  of  which  there  are  several  varieties^ 
seldom  does  well  for  more  than  a  year  or  so  in  the  open.  The 
flowers  also  suffer  much  from  heavy  raiix<i.  It  should  be 
treated  like  L.  auratum,  but  endures  sun  better.  The  variety 
Takesima  is  perhaps  the  best  for  outdoor  eutture.  Lilium 
Kramen  is  a  magnificent  Lily  with  flower;^  like  those  of 
L.  long;iflorum,  omv  pink.  It  is  very  delicate,  and  sliould  he 
grown  in  a  warm,  naff-shaded  place  in  a  sc>il  oorLmting  mainly 
of  rubble,  sand,  and  leaf  mould.  The  drainage  should  be  as 
sharp  as  possible,  and  it  is  well  to  surround  the  bulbs  entirely 
with  rubble  and  sand.  It  will  sometimes  endure  for  sovfral 
years  if  very  carefully  grown.  L.  rubellum,  a  very  small  pink 
lily,  requires  the  sameltind  of  treatment,  hut  is  perhaps  more 
robust,  and  will  sometimes  last  a  few  years,  on  a  dry,  rooty 
bank;  half  shaded. 

Lilium  ooncolor  and  L.  coridion  are  sJa^  small  Lilies  that 
often  die  out  in  our  oardens.  They  do  best  in  loam  and  peat 
or  leaf  mould  in  a  sheltored  and  half-shaded  place.  L.  Leicht- 
lini  is  a  pretty  yellow  spotted  Lilj,  that  should  be  grown  like 
L.  speciosum,  but  is  very  impatient  of  sta^uanfc  moisture. 
L.  tenuifolium  is  a  most  beautiful  little  LUy  with  scarlet 
flowers  somewhat  like  those  of  L.  pomponium."  hut  more  ddi- 
cate.  It  18  easy  enough  to  grow  for  one  year  in  a  well-drained, 
half-shaded  place,  and  in  a  soil  of  loam  and  leaf  mould.  Un- 
fortunately it  almost  alwavs  dies  out  after  it  lias  flowered  onee. 
It  is  probably  short-lived,  by  nature,  but  it  oan  be  raised 
quicker  than  most  Lilies  from  seed;  and,  since  it  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  all,  this  is  worth  attempting. 

A  good  many  North  American  Lilies,  Ihougli  occaHionally 
cultivated  in  English  gardens,  are  either  very  capricioiiB  or 
apparently  impossible  to  grow.  Thus  L.  Humboldt  i  and 
L.  Parryi  occasionally  do  well  fw  a  time  at  least,  but  thcv 
are  plants  only  for  experts.  L.  Humlxddti  appears  to  thrive 
in  loam  sometimes  in  the  milder  and  dampc-r  pni^m  of  the 
country.  L.  Parryi  seems  to  do  best  in  a  mther  dry.  half- 
shady  place.  Other  North  American  Lilies,  snch  as  L.  Wa^h^ 
ingtonianum,  L.  philadelphicum.  and  L.  maritimum,  have  not 
yet,  we  believe,  been  grown  with  permanent  *(iiccesH  anvwhf^re 
in  England,  even  by  Mr.  Wilson  at  Wislev.  It  is  well  to  sur- 
round the  bulbs  of  all  the  more  delicate  Lilii^s  with  siiver  sand, 
and  to j^laoe  a  lump  of  peat  under  them  so  as  to  encourage 
root  action. 

(To  be  concladed.) 
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Tbe  Gbelsea  PIiysi&  Garden. 

Few  persons  passing  along  the  Chelsfta  Embankment,  or 
*"rmiig  down  that  old-world  thoroughfare?  known  as  Snan 
Walk,  have  &ny  idea  of  the  absorbingly  interesting  re^i^parch 
work  bemg  earned  on  behind  the  high  walls  enclosing  the  Chelsea 
■Phvsjc  GaTden.  Times  have  altered,  and  the  science  of  botanv 
and  of  medicine  notably  advanced,  since  the  Apotiieearie^' 
Socwty  secured  a  sixty-one  years'  lease  of  tliLn  site  in  the  year 
16/3,  at  an  annual  rental  of  £5!  Its  importance  would  se^m, 
however,  to  date  from  the  time  when  Doctor-  -later  to  be  known 
^  Sir — Ha^  Sloane  purchased  the  freehold  from  its  original 
owner,  Lord  Cheyne,  and  augmented  the  fine  collect  ion  of 
plants  he  had  gathered  together  during  hh  studies  at  Mont- 


pelier  by  the  addition  of  many  valuable  and  t_hen  rare  tropical 
species/ brought  back  from  Jamaica  whither  the  gieat 
physician  had  accompanied  the  Duke  of  Albemarle.  31  an^ 
are  the  distinguishetl  names  associates!  Tl^^^l^**  Apotiic^ant^ 
Garden  during  the  three  hundred  years  odd  of  its  exii^tenoe,  bivA 
though  its  prt^nt  function  in  the  matter  of  education  cJi Hera 
from' the  original  plan  laid  down,  this  may  be  said  to  be  due 
to  an  entire  involution  in  tbe  matter  of  nmny  opinions  held  by 
thn  herhalist*  and  leeches  of  yore,  and  the  professional  and 
scientific  men  of  our  own  age.  Its  educatioiml  work  carriea 
on  during  the  first  half  of  the  ninf'teenth  century  appears  to 
have  been  somewhat  epasmodic,  although  at  a  later  date  ae 
many  as  five  hundred  medical  litudeivts  were  admitted  in  a 
twelvemonth  for  the  purpose  of  study  and  research  worK, 

Since  the  Charity  Ck^mmiBsioners  acquired  control  of  the 
groimds,  however,  the  old  gartlen  has  ei*tere<l  on  a  new  and 
prosperous  lease  of  life  once  more.  It  having  been  ascertainea 
that  by  thorough  overhauling  and  improved  drainage  the  boU 
would  fitjll  be  well  fitted  for  Wtanical  purposes,  a  scheme  waa 
established  for  the  regulation  of  it«  management,  and  the  tmit 
of  this  wii&dom  is  now  being  reaped  in  the  ine#tintable  boon  the 
garden  proves  to  bo  both  to  students  and  teachers  of  botany. 
A  visit  to  the  lectuie  rooms  erect e<l  at  the  time  of  thia  change, 
together  with  a  laboratory  and  several  smaller  roonrm,  Jor  the 
carrying  out  of  private  etudiea,  proves  interewting  in  tm  highest 
degree.  Specimens  of  varioua  flowers  in  their  various  fit  ages 
from  bud  to  bloftwm  are  here  to  be  seen  preserred  in  spirits; 
an  Indiarubber  leaf,  too^  wa»  on  what  we  may  call  Ihe  '* operat- 
ing table.'*  TFie  experiment  to  which  it  was  being  fiubjected 
was  the  pumping  of  air  through  it*  ''veina"  and  the  **  pore^^ 
of  its  skJri  (if  a  lay  observer  may  be  forgiven  for  thim  deficrib- 
ing  them).  The  stalk  end  was,  for  this  purpose  fixed  mto  a 
small  opening  at  the  base  of  a  glass  jar  full  of  water,  the 
hydraulic  pre^uro  being  worked  from  abovo,  with  the  result 
that  minute  bubbles  might  be  seen  arising  all  over  the  Burfaco 
of  the  leaf.  The  neit  stage  in  this  experiment  is  the  covering 
of  the  outer  surface  with  a  coatLng  of  vaseline,  which  haa  the 
effect  of  choking  up  the  pores,  bo  tlvat  no  further  bubbles 
appt*ar.  A  great  feature  of  the  work  done  by  the  garden 
authorities  conmste  in  the  exchanee  of  seeds  with  other  botani- 
cal societies  throughout  the  workl.  This  custom  was  indeed 
ft  I  ready  in  practice  m  far  back  as  1^82,  when  the  Chelsea  Phy^^ic 
Gnrden  exchanged  seeds  with  the  Uiiivereity  of  Leyden,  a 
system  which  \m^  proved  of  greatest  service  to  all  ooncenied. 
the  libra rv,  we  should  not  omit    to    mention,  consists    almost 


Tile  numerous  hothouses,  rich  in  beautiful  specimens  of 
archidB.  ferns,  and  tropical  vegetation >  are  yet  more  especially 
reserved  for  the  experimental  gro\rths  of  specimens  «nd  for 
watchiufi  the  development  of  certain  kinds  of  vegetation.  One 
beautiful  plant  here  is  the  DamaI^a  tree,  from  which  the  re«in 
of  commerce  is  pi-inci pally  obtained.  Other  plants  t-estified  to 
Nature's  "mimicrv.**  a  tiny  pink  and  orange  flowering  shrub 
having  heen  provided  with  Holly  leaves— epparently  without 
"rhyme  or  reason"!  The  lectures  given  in  connection  with 
the  garden  to  students  from  schools  and  colleges  cover  a  wide 
field,  and  are  of  absorbing  interes^t  to  thoee  who  have  arnved 
at  a  sufficientlv  advanced  sta^^e  to  follow  the  "higher  flij^lits" 
of  l>otany^  and  little  prol>ably  did  the  old  worthies  (to  whose 
initi^tiv^  present  students  are  indebtefl  for  this  quiet  orderly  i 
gaixlen  for  oliserving  and  studying  types  of  plants  they  would 
otherwise  only  have  the  chance  of  Bceine  in  reproduction)  ever  ^ 
dream  of  such  questions  as  the  "variable  factom  in  the  action 
of  the  soil- water  Bupply.  chemical  oompos-ition  and  temperature, 
AS  well  as  the  interdiction  oJf  these  factor^'';  or  of  **  the  fttagea 
ill  the  development  of  a  plant,  as^imilutio-n  and  accumulation  of 
res<*nre  material,  iU  m iteration  and  mat u ration. ^  To  say 
nothing  of  msnv  a  not  Is  er  far  more  alistruse-?ounding  subject, 
fraught,  nevert'fieless,   with  the  most  intense  interest. 

But  even  to  those  who  do  not  hot  anise,  the  old  garden  Htill 
has  a  nameless  charm.  True,  the  kst  remaining  of  the  fine  old 
Cedar  trees,  the  first  "Cedars  of  Lebanon"  to  be  planted  in 
Kngland,  has  gone  the  way  of  all  living  things,  and,  Iiaving 
come  to  the  end  of  itsi  "allotted  span/'  was  reluctantly  to- 
moved  ''by  order"}  for,  though  sentimentalists  raisetl  the 
cry  of  "O  Voodman,  spare  that  tiee,y  botanists  knew  better, 
since  the  decaying  giant  was  in  a  fair  way  to  spread  disease 
and  consequent  dKstnrction  to  all  vegetation  in  iU  viciuity. 
They  cannot  he  forgotten  or  replaced— wliat  old  friem!*i  can? 
But^  the  gartleUn  for  all  the  necessary  modernising  that  has 
taken  place,  yet  breathes  of  "other  times. '\  and  within  it^ 
precincts  one  feels  the  touch  of  that  oalni  so  imperatively  re- 
quisite to  all  concentratwl  thouglit  anir  study  i  while  surely^ 
too.  the  presence  of  the  fine  statue  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  a  work 
of  Ryshrach^s,  nlacc^l  titly  in  the  very  centre  so  that  the  varioua 
pathn  radiate  from  it.s  hstse^  even  &h  so  many  an  tmrly  pchrme  ^ 
for  the  gardenia  welfare  originatMl  with  him,  may  he  accounted 
iis  oii*^  more  incentive  to  work  Bnthusiastically  in  the  pursuit 
of  so  fascinating  a  calling. —S,  0.  <in  the  '*  Pall^MaU  Gazette  ")- 
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Trees  ud  Grass. 


I  should  like  to  support  the  contentions  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Arnold  and  Mr.  Spencer  Pickering  .respecting  the  advantages 
of  not  allowing  grass  to  grow  up  to  tho  stems  of  newly-planted 
fruit  trees,  particularly  as  I  have  an  object  lesson  before  me. 
Two  years  ago  I  inspected  a  small  orchard  that  had  been  planted 
about  four  years  in  grass.  Tho  herbage  was  of  a  rank  nature, 
and  grew  ouit«  up  to  the  steins.  The  trees  had  never  moved, 
nor  were  tney  showing  anv  signs  of  growing.  Acting  on  my 
advice  the  grower  removed  the  turf  round  each  of  the  trees  to 
a  distance  of  dft  from  the  stem,  and  last  week  I  paid  a  second 
visit  to  the  orchard.  Nothing  could  be  more  marked  than  the 
improvement  in  the  trees,  which  are  now  making  strong, 
healthy  growth,  and  are  carrying  a  nice  crop  of  fruit.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  removal  of  l^e  grass  round  the  stems  has 
been  the  salvation  of  these  trees,  and  the  grower  also  realises 

it. — G.  H.  HOI/LINO WORTH. 

With  reference  to  the  discussion  on  trees  and  grass,  many 
of  your  London  readers  must  have  noticed  that  tne  grass  is 
rigorously  kept  from  the  base  of  even  the  ornamental  trees  at 
Kew.     This  applies  to  the  younger  trees  especially.— 8.  E. 

In  view  of  the  discussion  which  has  been  going  on  in  vour 
paper  on  the  above  subject,  I  enclose  you  herewith  a  bulletin 
which  we  have  just  issued,  which  may  be  of  interest  as  showing 
the  effect  of  .grass  on  Apple  trees.  The  results  for  1907  are 
-even  more  marked  stfll.— P.  Hedworth  Foulkbs,  Holmes 
Chapel. 

[We  quote  from  our  correspondent's  bulletin  as  follows:— 
*Mlie  difference  between  the  trees  on  grass  and  those  on  culti- 
vated ground  continues  to  be  very  marked.  Growth  during  1906 
averaged  about  IJin  in  the  trees  on  grass,  while  the  trees  on  the 
cultivated  land  made  an  avenage  growth  of  Sin.  The  trees  were 
measured  at  a  distance  of  ^ft  from  the  ground,  and  the  result 
of  this  measurement  is  summarised.  .  .  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  grass  upon  which  the  trees  are  planted  is  manured  regularly 
with  farmyard  and  artificial  manure,  the  grass  mown  and 
removed,  while  special  artificial  manures  are  used  on  the  culti- 
vated portion  for  each  crop^  in  addition  to  farmyard  manure, 
thus  obtaining  equal  conditions  as  to  manure  for  the  trees  on 
both  plots.  The  results  show  that,  while  the  stems  of  trees 
on  grass  have  increased  only  .03in  in  diameter,  those  on  the 
cultivated  ground  have  increased  .3in,  the  proportion  in  favour 
of  the  cultivated  land  being  10  to  1."] 

I  am  very  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Pickering  for  his  interesting 
notes.  I  must  certainly  plead  ignorance  of  any  knowledge  of 
the  differences  of  the  colours  in  the  leaves  and  wood  of  trees 
grown  in  grass.  I  should,  however,  like  to  refer  to  another 
instance  or  what  I  believe  to  be  the  result  of  an  abundance  of 
moisture.  Only  to-day  (July  1)  I  passed  by  a  row  of  English 
Elm  trees  planted  on  the  side  of  a  road  on  this  estate,  prolmbly 
something  over  a  fourth  of  a  mile  in  length.  The  field  in  which 
these  trees  are  growing  is  of  rough  giase ;  and  about  half  way 
from  each  end  of  the  row  of  trees  the  road  has  a  considerable 
dip,  and  during  heavy  thunderstorms,  which  are  somewhat 
frequent  on  the  hills,  this  low  place  becomes  flooded.  The  result 
is  that  there  is  no  comparison  in  the  size  and  health  of  the 
trees  growing  in  this  low  place  and  those  on  the  higher  ground. 
Clearly  this  is  in  consequence  of  the  abundance  of  water  con- 
ducted to  the  roots  by  the  drains.  The  grass  is  also  much  more 
abundant  and  luxuriant.  The  field  falls  rapidiv  to  the  road, 
and  m  some  places  the  road  has  been  made  up  in  order  that  it 
may  be  the  better  drained ;  and  wherever  a  drain  occurs  oppo- 
site a  tree  as  certainly  is  the  tree  in  a  better  state  of  health, 
and  much  larger.  The  trees  have  been  planted  ten  or  eleven 
yearn. 

Again,  I  also  notice,  as  no  doubt  Mr.  Pickering  has  many 
times,  that  when  a  seedling  tree,  of  whatever  species,  chances 
to  be  growing  in  grass,  there  it  will  grow  luxuriantlv  and  keep 
pace  with  the  growth  of  the  grass.  To-dav  I  saw  seedling 
Ash  trees  which  were  oveitoppiug  the  rough  grass,  and  had 
made  growth  averaging  from  12in  to  18in  during  the  pnesent 
season.  On  one  place  where  I  am  frequent] v  passing,  in  a 
piece  of  rough  park  land,  there  is  a  number  of  seedling  Oaks. 
AU  are  m  the  best  of  health,  and  struggling  to  overtop  the 
surrounding  very  coarse  grass.  The  trees  last  year  made  more 
growth  in  this  grass  than  trami>l anted  tii^^  would  in  two  years 
*"SOluteIv.     Why.?       Because  their  tap   ixK>ts    had     not    been 

T?^^     T  ^"^  ^*^  delved  down  and  found  ample  moisture. 

iNow,  I  can  quite  understand  an  argument  which  can,  and 


no  doubt  will  be,  brought  in  favour  of  the  bacteria  theory.  This 
is  that  the  tap  roots  nave  gone  down  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
effects  of  the  bacteria.  Against  this,  however,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  these  seedling  trees  had  each  to  face  this  difficulty, 
and  at  a  very  critical  stage  of  their  lives— the  first  year  of  their 
existence.  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  self-sown 
forest  trees,  growing  in  grass,  stand  a  much  better  chance  of 
making  good  timber  than  those  planted  by  hand,  no  matter  how 
carofuHy  this  is  done. 

Mr.  Pickering  states  that  often  graiss  land  contains  more 
moisture  in  a  dry  season  than  cultivated  soil.  I  have  very 
often  notiped  this  to  be  the  case  on  the  north  side  of  trees. 
This  fact  accounts  for  the  greater  number  of  3xx>ts  invariably 
being  found  on  that  side.  I  nave  lifted  a  great  number  of  trees 
from  open  places  in  grass  land,  and  I  always  find  most  roots 
on  the  nortn  side,  provided  the  tree  was  large  enough  to  cast 
a  shadow  sufficiently  broad.  The  reason  is  very  simple.  Tlie 
sun  only  shines  on  that  side  of  the  trees  for  a  very  snort  time 
during  the  day,  viz.,  when  it  first  rises,  and  when  it  is  setting; 
consequently  the  dew  is  on  the  grass  the  greater  part  of  the 
day,  even  in  the  hottest  of  weather.  There  must,  in  conse- 
quence, be  much  less  evaporation.  I  am,  of  course,  speaking  of 
snrubs  and  large  trees  with  considerable  heads,  which  have  to 
be  lifted  by  the  aid  of  machinery ;  also  where  trees  have  been 
destroyed.  Only  last  winter  one  of  the  men  here  pointed  this 
matter  out  to  me.     I  was  very  pleased  to  find  he  noticed  this. 

I  am  compelled  to  think  that  the  placing  of  pipes  to  a  tree, 
in  order  to  convey  water  to  the  roots  for  the  object  mentioned, 
is  scarcely  a  fair  test,  because  the-  very  roots  which  draw  • 
moisture  are,  as  I  understand,  some  considerable  distance  from 
the  stem.  Of  course,  Mr.  Pickering  does  not  tell  us  how  the 
pipes  are  placed.  In  any  case,  I  should  say  it  would  be  a  diffi- 
cult matter  to  move  the  pipes  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of 
the  roots.  I  also  think  that  the  experiment  with  the  pot  trees 
is  too  limited  to  be  a  reliable  test.  The  above  remarks  are  in 
no  way  made  in  a  boastful  spirit,  nor  in  an  antagonistic  atti- 
tude toward  the  bacteria  queeftion.  I  have  only  very  imperfectly 
tried  to  relate  what  has  come  under  my  own  observations.  I 
have  not  seen  the  Report  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Pickering,  but 
shall  be  most  pleased  to  procure  it.— Thomas  Aunold. 


PraniDg  ExperimeDts. 

In  the  notice  of  the  Seventh  Report  of  the  Wobum  Experi- 
mental Fruit  Farm  the  view  is  expressed  that  the  results  are 
based  on  the  observation  of  an  insufficient  number  of  trees. 
The  reviewer  can  scarcely  have  counted  them  up  properly.  It 
is  true  that  each  one  of  the  main  experimental  plots  contains 
only  eighteen  trees,  but  the  conclusions  are  basea  on  grouping 
together  several  similar  plots.  Altogether  we  have  thirteen 
years'  records  of  210  to  2S2  dwarf  trees  in  these  plots,  as  well 
as  a  similar  record  of  half  an  acre  of  mixed  plantation,  and  a 
shorter  record  of  93(5  dwarf  Apple  trees;  the  total  extent  of  the 
plantations  under  different  pruning,  as  dealt  with  in  this 
report,  being  3^  acres.  Surely  this  ought  -to  be  sufficient. 
Your  reviewer  has  also  entirely  overlooked  the  fact  that  it  is 
not  the  weight  of  fruit  <mly  which  is  increased  by  reducing  the 
pruning,  but  the  value  as  well,  the  returns  for  the  value  being 
practically  the  same  as  those  for  the  weight.  There  is,  how- 
ever, nothing  in  this  which  is  <>pposed  to  the  general  statement 
that  unpruned  trees  all  over  the  country  are  found  to  yield  a 
mass  of  unsaleable  fruit,  for  the  very  simple  reason  that  in 
nearly  every  case  where  a  tree  is  unprunea  it  is  neglected  in 
other  respects  also.  With  an  unpruned  tree  which  is  otherwise 
properly  tended  our  results  show  that  the  case  is  very  different. 
What  a  fund  of  invaluable  knowledge  is  lost  to  mankind  by  re- 
viewers having  mistaken  their  vocation  in  life  I  They  are  horn 
experimenters,  and  know  far  better  how  any  experiment  should 
be  conducted  than  do  those  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to 
the  work ;  moreover,  they  know  exactly  what  the  results  should 
be,  even  before  they  are  tried,  and  are  in  a  position  to  take 
Nature  to  task  if  she  does  not  behave  just  as  she  ought  to.— 
Spencer  Pickering. 

Importaoce  of  Work. 

I  hope  that  before  "N.  F.'*  is  persuaded  to  rush  into  print 
again,  he  will  read  the  editorial  footnote  to  his  contribution  on 
page  573,  and  stick  to  the  point  of  argument,  instead  of  indulg- 
ing in  childish  personal  reflections  on  the  writer  of  the  article 
with  which  he  disagrees,  and  about  whom  he  knows  nothing. 
In  spite  of  his  superior  ability,  "N.  F.'*  entirely  misses  the 
point  of  my  article,  which  is  clear  to  any  man  of  ordinary 
intellijjenoe,  viz.,  that  thouj^  scientific  and  theoretical  know- 
ledge is  the  light  that  helps  to  show  the  way,  sound  practice 
is  tlie  way  itself,  and  the  man  who  swings  the  spade  and  does 
the  actual  work  supplies  that  essential  part  without  which 
science  is  useless.  I  can  assure  your  correspondent  that  there 
are  many  schoolmasters  in  the  country  wno  could,  x>erhaps, 
teach  him  something  about  the  principles  of  horticulture,  and 
their  pupils  will  have  no  need  to  unlearn  the  lessons  they  are 
taught.     I  have  vet  to  learn  how  a  man's  horticultural  abilities 
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can  be  sauged  by  the  wa^  he  wears  his  garters,  or  the  pocket 
in  which  he  carries  his  pipe.  "N.  F."  appears  to  have  solved 
the  question.  The  reference  to  the  man  who  would  say  that 
a  plant  '^  bainte  horganic"  is  a  poor  attempt  at  humour^  and  a 
worse  eflPort  at  argument.  I  did  not  say  that  the  youn^  squire 
attached  the  most  importance  to  the  ploughman  s  skill,  but 
without  the  latter  he  did  not  consider  nis  agricultural  educar 
tion  to  be  eomplete;  and  in  this  he  took  a  sensible  view.  I 
never  set  out  to  picture  any  type  of  what  a  gardener  ought*  to 
be,  so  I  owe  "N.  F."  no  apology  for  having  hurt  his  feelings. 
I  contend,  nevert'heless,  that  a  highly  essential  part  of  any 
gardener's  education  is  to  learn  how  to  work,  for  if  he  cannot 
perform  operations  himself,  how  can  he  <iirect  others?— H. 


PelirgoDinm,  Pail  Crimpel. 

A  striking  testimony  to  the  value  of  this  fine  variety  as  a 
bedder  is  the  fact  that  this  year  all  the  beds  in  front  of  Buck- 
inghanl  Palace  have  been  planted  with  it,  some  1,300  plants 
being  employed!  It  belongs  to  the  single  aonal  section,  colour 
richest  fiery  crimson-scarlet,  large  flowers  and  trusses,  and  fine 
f<rfiage.— J.  B. 

Tlie  Gardener  aod  tlie  Birds. 

''C.  E.  R."  sa^s  on' page  551  that  sparrows  and  bullfinches 
ought  to  be  the  friends  of  fruit  growers.  Well,  so  they  ought! 
but  seeing  they  are  not.  perhaps  "C.  E.  R.'*  will  modify  tneir 
habits,  and  so  teach  tnem  better  ways.  Mr.  Brotheraton's 
experience  is  tbe  exception  rather  than  the  rule,  and  therefore 
there  is  no  reason  why  either  of  the  birds  mentioned  should  be 
preserved,  especially  the  sparrows.  With  us  they  are  a  posi- 
tive nuisance,  and  are  one  of  the  birds  which  "C.  E.  R."  admits 
do  damage. — S.  P. 


■  ^1^  ■ 


The  ipple  Crop. 

Your  leaderette  on  page  668^  last  vol.,  says  that  the  Apple 
crop,  on  the  whole,  is  a  good  one.  This  is  contrary  to  my 
observations  and  to  all  I  hear  from  other  districts  than  my  own. 
In  my  own  district  the  crop  is  a  very  short  one.  probablv  not 
mane  than  one-third  of  an  average.  The  trees  olossomed  pro- 
fnselv;  but,  probably  owing  to  tne  persistently  wet  and  cold 
weather,  the  bkwsom  did  not  set  at  all  well.  Many  varieties 
which  ^bore  enormous  crops  last  year  are  almost  entirely  devoid 
of  fruit  this  season.  Moreover,  much  of  the  fruit  is  hopelessly 
stunted,  and  never  can  come  to  half  the  proper  size.  Scab  and 
brown  rot  are  more  extensive  and  virulent  than  I  hive  ever 
before  seen  them,  and  the  aphis  swarms  on  Apple  trees  as  on 
nearly  all  other  fruit  crops.  It  would  be  interesting  if  your 
readers  would  send  reports  on  this  crop  if  you  are  willing  to 
print  them — A  Sussex  Grower. 


The  Proeess  o!  Drift. 

Whether  the  B.G.A.  will  succeed  in  raising  the  status  of 
private  gardeners  remains  to  be  seen,  but  the  first  fact  to  be 
f«c«d  w  that  the  supply  is  in  excess  of  the  demand.  If  vou 
look  down  the  advertisement  ookimns  in  gardening  journals 
you  will  find  pages  of  matter  referring  to  gardeners  m  want 
of  situations,  and  perhaps  a  solitary  insertioir  from  someone 
who  IS  in  need  of  a  gjardener  who  understands  milking  and 
whose  wife  jb  used  to  dairy  or  laundry  work.  Why  is  it  that 
men  will  accept  situations  at  low  wages  and  put  up  with  all 
kinds  of  inconveniences  when  they  jjet  them?  The  reason  is 
obvious,  and  it  is  because  situations  are  scarce,  and  men 
naturally  hesitate  before,  they  take  risks  of  being  out  of  place 
for  months  with  nothing  to  live  on  beyond  the  miseroble 
pittance  that  osn  be  earned  in  a  nursery.  In  a  way  it  may  be 
an  act  of  kindly  charity  on  part  of  the  nurseryman  to  offer 
employment  to  the  poor  gardener  out  of  place,  but  do  not  let 
us  fOTget  that  when  the  latter  is  in  the  nursery  his  employer 
for  the  time  being  is  getting  expert  labour  for  a  wage  that  any 
casual  labourer  would  turn  up  his  nose  at.  When  one  hears 
from  the  hpB  of  men  who  have  been  long  out  of  place  the  stories 
of  privation  and  inconvenience  which  they  have  to  tell,  one  feels 
that  gardening  has  little  to  offer  in  these  days.  You  may  be 
rortunate  and  pereevering  and  clever,  and  perhaps  get  to  the 
top  of  the  tree,  but  the  plums  of  the  calling  are  not  many, 
and  when  one  considers  the  number  that  are  competing  for 
them  It  IS  obvious  that  some  must  be  contented  with  inferior 
positions.  Of  course,  there  are  the  hewers  of  wood  and  dmwers 
of  water  amongst  gardeners  just  as  there  are  in  other  walks  of 
lite,  and  there  are  scores  of  men  who  answer  to  the  name  of 
ffJ^tSaL +^  *^^  '^1?'''^?  capable  of  managing  even  a  moderate 

f::^b^^^i^t'^o?tLTr'^&^^^  *^^^  ^'^  ^^^^^^  --^^- 

appointments  and  the  capable  applicants  are  twice  «snil^ 
some  good  men  have  to  bottle  thcT?  ambhioSrand  accept  TitUJ: 


tions  that  are  below  their  aspirations.  It  is  a  good  thing  that 
the  calling  has  plums  to  offer,  even  though  they  be  limited  in 
number,  because  they  are  the  loadstones  and  tne  attractions, 
and  but  for  the  possible  chance  of  getting  one  of  the  good  plaoes 
private  gardening  would  have  nothing  to  offer  to  the  aspiring 
youth.  If  the  prospects  were  limited  to  the  earning  of  a  pound 
or  thirty  shillings  a  week — would  the  end  be  worth  all  the  incon- 
veniences, the  low  wages  at  the  outset,  the  rough  and  tumble 
nature  of  bothv  life,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  whole  thing? 
No,  a  hundred  times  no;  but  youths  and  young  men  with 
ambition  put  up  with  a  great  deal  they  do  not  like  because  of 
the  possibilities  of  doing  well  some  day. 

Not  long  ago  a  fond  mother  observed  to  me  that  she  would 
try  and  find  a  better  occupation  for  her  son,  because  anybody 
can  be  a  gardener.  It  is  quite  true,  and  though  the  old  system 
of  apprenticeship  and  premium  paying  had  its  disadvantages 
and  doubtless  was  abused,  it  was  a  means  by  which  the  supply 
of  gardeners  was  kept  more  in  line  with  the  demand.  Now  the 
door  stands  wide  open,  and  as  the  good  woman  referred  to 
above  aaid.  anybody  can  be  a  gardener.  This  would,  not  matter 
so  much  it  a  little  more  discrimination  "were  used  in  selecting 
the  proper  material  to  make  into  gardeners,  but  it  is  the  lament- 
able process  of  drift  that  is  responsible  to  a  great  extent  for 
the  overcrowding  of  the  profession  (if  that  is  not  too  high  a 
word)  and  the  consequent  lowering  of  its  standard. 

If  every  lad  who  went  into  a  garden  did  so  with  the  object 
of  becoming  a  gardener  things  would  be  better,  but  scores  of 
them  start  without  any  object  at  all.  The  country  lad  leaves 
school  and  must  have  employment  for  the  sake  of  earning  some- 
thing to  supply  his  voracious  appetite.  Work  he  wants,  and  he 
does  not  oare  twopence  whether  he  goes  into  a  garden  or  a 
brickyard,  and  neither  do  his  parents  in  many  cases;  but  the 
garden  opens  itself,  and  he  starts  washing  pots,  emptying  fire- 
holes,  and  other  tasks  of  the  average  earaen  boy.  But  as  time 
goes  on  he  gets  too  big,  not  necessarily  for  his  boots,  but  for 
his  place  as  garden  boy,  and  he  wants  to  earn  more.  The  head 
gardener,  with  intentiosis  perhaps  better  than  his  judgement, 
wants  to  push  the  lad  on,  and  when  a  vacancy  comes  m  the- 
bothy  our  young  friend  is  promoted  and  another  boy  takes 
his  place.  This  is  the  moment  for  discrimination,  an<r  after - 
having^had  him  for  two  or  three  years  a  gardener  ought  to  be 
able  to*  know  whether  the  lad  wants  to  be  a  gardener  and 
whether  he  is  fitted  for  it.  If  he  is,  then  pusl\  him  on  by  all 
means,  but  to  let  every  Diok.  Tom,  or  Harry  who  happens  to 
get  employment  in  a  garden  drift  along  to  swell  the  ranks  of 
the  occupation  and  oeoome  stumblingblocks  to  bona  fide 
gardeners  is  the  greatest  mistake  in  the  world.  At  the  end 
of  the  first  two  or  three  vears  a  youth  who  is  not  cut  out  for 
a  gardener  is  not  too  olo  to  make  a  start  at  something  else, 
but  if  you  let  him  drift  on  till  he  is  between  twenty  and  thirty 
it  is  then  too  late  for  him  to  make  a  start  elsewhere. 

^  In  my  opinion  the  bothy  system  has  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  present  overcrowded  state  of  gardening.  The  steady 
old  labourer  who  was  contented  to  earn  his  eighteen  shillings 
a  week  and  wished  for  nothing  different,  has  in  a  good  many 
establishments  been  supplanted  by  youths  who  live  in  the  bothy 
and  are  then  branded  as  gasdeners,  though  they  do  precisely 
the  same  work  as  was  performed  hitherto  by  the  labourer. 
Bothy  life  is  by  no  means  unpleasant  as  a  whole,  at  any  rate 
during  the  careless  and  irresponsible  period  of  one's  life.  A 
youth  drifts  along,  hoping,  Mica wber-1  Dee,  that  something  will 
turn  up,  until  he  gets  to  be  thirty  or  so  and  has  a  desire  to 
marry  and  settle  down,  and  it  is  then  that  he  realises  how 
many  gardeners  there  are  in  the  country  and  how  keen  com- 
petition really  is. 

So  l<mg  as  anyone  can  call  himself  a  gardener,  from  the  man 
who  intermixes  his  horticultural  duties  with  boot  blacking,  knife 
cleaning,  and  pig  feeding  to  the  head  of  a  princely  establish- 
ment, there  is  no  means  of  checking  the  supply  by  keeping  the 
door  partly  closed,  but  in  establishments  where  gardeners  are 
employed  and  trained  the  process  of  drift  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred should  be  discouraged.  It  is  no  kindness  to  a  lad  to 
push  him  into  the  uncertainties  of  gardening  if  he  is  not  cut 
out  for  the  occupation,  purely  for  the  sake  of  raising  him  above 
the  standard  of  the  ordinary  labourer,  because  there  are  scores 
of  labourers  to-day  who  are  better  off  than  the  gardeners  they 
work  under. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  point  to  another  direction  in  which 
gardeners  are  feeling  a  pinch.  They  always  were  underpaid, 
but  there  were  little  commissions  from  tradesmen  that  helped 
to  balance  things  up,  and,  of  course,  employers  knew  of  it.  The 
days  of  these  commissions  are  over,  and  for  man^r  reasons  rightly 
so,  as  the  whole  system  was  bad,  but  with  commissions  abolished 
will  wages  go  up?  Time  will  tell,  but  gardeners  are  doubtful 
about  it.  Let  me  hasten  to  say  that  I  have  not  written  this 
letter  to  discourage  young  gardeners,  and  to  those  who  have 
set  their  hand  to  the  plough  I  would  say  do  not  turn  back ;  but 
it  is  the  drifting  process  that  is  to  be  condemned,  that  foolish 
attempt  at  trying  to  make  round  pegs  fit  into  square  holes.  If  a 
young  fellow  feels  that  he  has  drifted-  into  gardening  and  it  is 
not  his  forte  he  had  hotter  pull  up,  emigrate  to  Canada,  in 
fact  do  anything,  rather  than  go  on  and  perhaps  be  the 
stumblingblock  in  the  way  of  someone  else.— G 
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Trees  and  Shiobs. 

Fabiana  imbrioata. 

This  is  a  decidedly  handeome  flowering  shrub  which  is  now 
at  its  beet  in  the  arboretum  here.  la  appearance  it  closely 
resembles  the  Tree  Heath  (Erica  arborea),  m  fact  many  people 
regard  it  as  euch ;  but  although  not  «  member  of  that  family  it 
seems  quite  at  home  amongst  the  Heaths,  enjoying  the  same 
conditions.  It  attains  to  a  height  of  from  5ft  to  8ft,  is 
generally  supposed  to  require  the  protection  of  a  wall,  but  it  has 
attained  the  latter  hei^t  here  m  quite  an  exposed  }>o6ition. 
The  flowers  are  pure  ^v4llte,  tubular,  and  are  borne  in  great  pro- 
fusion over  the  entire  length  of  its  slender  branches. 

Bnddlela  globoia. 

This  is  worthy  a  place  in  every  collection  of  shrubs,  afford- 
ing such  a  bright  patch  of  colour  when  in  flotrer  (now).  It 
remains  in  good  condition  for  a  considerable  time.  This  species 
forms  a  bush  of  spreading  habit,  the  leaves  of  which  are  clothed 
with  a  silvery  tomentum  beneath.  The  flowers  are  of  a  rich 
orange  colour,  honey  scented,  in  small  globular  heads,  which 
are  very  numerous.  It  is  sometimes  killed  to  the  ground  in 
very  severe  winters,  but  shoots  up  again  the  following  spring. 

Paalovnia  imperialli. 

It  may  possibly  interest  some  Journal  readers  to  know  that 
tliis  not  onljr  thrives  well,  but  flowers  perfectly  in  these  gar- 
dens, which  is  interesting,  seeing  that  the  description  given  it 
in  *' Thompson's  Gardeners*  Assistant**  is  as  follows: — '*  A  dis- 
tinct deciduous  tree  about  40ft  high,  with  very  large  cordate 
leaves  and  terminal  panicles  of  purplish- violet,  spotted,  fragrant 
flowers,  which  rarely  expand  in  this  count  i-y,  as  they  are 
formed  in  autumn,  and  are  usually  injured  by  winter  frosts. 
It  is  rather  tender  for  most  situations,  especially  when  young. 
It  is  sometimes  ^rown  as  a  fine-foliage  plant  in  beds,  each 
plant  being  restricted  to  a  single  stem  and  cut  back  to  the 
ground  every  winter.  Thus  treated  its  leaves  are  as  much  as 
a  yard  long.'*— E.  T.  L.,  Bicton,  Devon,  June  30. 


Market  GardeniDg. 

CovBNT  Garden  Febn  Tradx. 
A  small  supply,  and  demand  is  not  good,  except  for  the  small 
boxes  of  thumbs  and  60*6.  Larger  and  best  stuff  in  32*s  has 
not  gone  out  well  this  week.  Pteris  maior  in  48's  is  the  best 
selling  line,  but  after  maintaining  6s.  and  7s.  per  dozen  for  the 
season,  were  down  Is.,  and  this  for  first  quality.  Messre.  G. 
Prickett  and  Sons,  of  Enfield  Highway,  had  a  fine  specimen  in 
32-pot  of  Nephrolepis  oordata  tesselata.  This,  which  received 
an  A.M.  at  the  R.H.S.,  October,  1906,  is  very  distinct  and  of 
good  class. 

SwxBT  Peas. 
Low  variably  prices,  due  to  the  finish  up  of  the  indoor  crop, 
and  larger  supply  of  the  outside  grown.  At  6d.  to  46.  per  dozen 
bunches  (and  no  two  growers  are  alike  in  their  number),  a  very 
large  supply  is  coming  in.  Less  than  half  last  year's  selling 
prices  are  being  obtained ;  it  is  most  difficult  to  clear  the  stands. 
The  complaint  here  with  the  shopkeepers  is  the  style  and  system 
of  market  selling.  A  case  in  point :  the  shopkeeper  buys  early 
for  his  trade  at  top  price.  What  is  left  at  nine  o'clock  is  then 
sold  at  even  less  than  half  the  early  morning  figures,  and  these 
are  on  sale  in  the  streets,  perhaps  opi>06ite  the  best  shops, 
selling  at  far  less  than  he  can  afford. 

The  Season  in  Respect  to  the  Covent  Garden  Plowkrinq 

Plant  Trade. 
Very  disastrous!  This  day  (June  29),  best  Fuchsias  and 
Marguerites  in  48*8  at  3s.  per  dozen ;  not  at  the  close  of  the 
market.  This  is  half  price  as  obtained  in  other  years,  and 
gi-owers  have  much  yet  to  come  in.  The  above  is  typical  of 
what  IS  being  done,  and  the  shopkeepers  complain  of  the  lack  of 
the  usual  trade.  My  remarks  are  confined  to  the  l>e6t  of  the 
market,  and  this  leaves  the  inferior  at  a  discount.  Seven  years 
regular  visiting  this  market  places  me  in  the  position  to  state 
tnat  the  supply  is  far  more  than  the  trade  can  take. 

Markst  Tomatoes. 
After  touching  a  record  low  price  for  mid-June,  these  went  up 
to  6s  per  dozen  pounds.  A  word  here  to  the  seed  grower:— 
Selection  is  absolutely  necessary  if  the  high  standard  of  Covent 
ihlrJ^  *^*u  ^  maintained.  Not  only  is  selection  good,  but 
Jlli  ^"**  ^^  ^^^^^^  <>^  ^^^'^  ^^  gro^-n  on  the  same  ground 
™«.i  l^fl  l^fl  naturally  runs  out.  It  is  admitted  round  the 
market  that  there  is  a  want  of  colour.  This  is  very  true,  and 
rn,  ®-^^i?^  a  want  of  the  true  form  in  several  varieties, 
unemm  Rouge  is  keeping  fairly  true,  but  the  Comet,  and  also 


Eacbaridiams. 


It  is  a  very  curious  fact  that  few  of  the  seedsmen  s  cata- 
logues make  any  reference  to  these  pretty  little  Californian 
hardy  annuals.  Like  many  other  annuals  they  suffer  in 
general  estimation  through  being  judged  by  spring-sown  plants, 
with  Door  and  short-lived  blooms.  If  they  are  sown  in  autumn 
they  nower  in  early  summer,  and  are  extremely  pretty  when  in 
masses.  Sown  from  March  to  June  they  flowor  m  late  summer 
and  autumn.  The  genus  is  allied  to  Clarkia  and  to  the  Evening 
Primrose  (Onagrarieee),  and  takes  its  name,  Eucharidium,  from 
euchariSt  agreeable;  partly  in  allusion  to  the  perfume  of  the 
flowers,  and  partly  to  the  habit  of  the  plants.  The  species 
which  we  figure  has  not  been  very  long  cultivated;  perhaps 
since  about  1885.  The  natural  season  of  flowering  is  June 
and  July.  E.  Breweri  has  deeper  and  richer  purple-crimson 
flowers  than  E.  oonciunum  grandiflorum,  which  is  rosy-purple. 
Thej  both  grow  about  1ft  high.  Tliere  is  a  white  and  a  rosy 
variety  of  grandiflorum.  The  flowers  are  solitary,  and  are 
borne  on  long  pedicels.  In  the  case  of  Breweri,  when  well 
grown  in  an  open  situation  in  a  sandy  loam,  the  flowers  are 
borne  in  great  profusion  and  almost  hide  the  foliage. 


z^j  * 


Meteorology  and  GardeniDg. 

{Concluded  from  p.  546,  lait  voL) 
The  Meteorology  of  the  Boil 

The  state  of  the  soil  as  regards  its  mechanical  condition,  its 
temperature,  and  its  moisture,  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance in  horticulture.  The  protection  of  the  root&  of  plants 
against  excessive  cold  in  winter  is  sometimes  a  matter  of  much 
concern  to  the  gardener,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  which 
govern  the  interohange  of  heat  between  bmiies  is  of  great  value 
to  him  in  connection  with  it.  Everyone  engjajged  in  the  cultiva. 
vation  of  plants  is  acquainted  with  tne  beneficial  effects  of  a  deep 
layer  of  snow  in  a  severe  winter.  Popularly,  the  snow  is  said 
to  keep  the  ground  warm,  and  scientifically  the  idea  is  quite  cor- 
rect. There  is  no  heat  in  the  snow  itself ;  in  fact  it  is  composed 
of  spicules  of  ice,  which  means  that  its  temperature  is  below 
32deg  Fahr.  Neither  is  there  heat  in  a  woollen  garment,  yet 
we  know  quite  well  that  this  is  a  necessary  protection  to  our 
bodies  in  cold  weather.  The  sno>w  and  the  woollen  garment  act 
in  preciBe\y  the  same  wav.  Both  are  bad  conductors  of  heat, 
and  it  is  solely  owing  to  tnis  property  that  they  act  as  heat  con- 
servers.  But  a  great  deal  depends  upon  the  kind  of  snow,  and 
also  on  its  depth.  If  it  is  deep,  and  if  it  consists  of  large  light 
feathery  flakes,  loosely  piled  together,  thus  imprisoning  a  Large 
quantity  of  air,  it  is  an  extremely  bad  conductor  of  heat,  and 
will  £^t  as  the  best  possible  protector  of  the  soil  and  the  roots 
of  plants;  but  if  by  alternate  thawing  and  freezing  it  becomes 
a  more  or  less  solia  mass,  it  then  becomes  a  good  conductor  of 
heat,  and  the  ground  underneath  quickly  freeses.  What  pre- 
sents the  greatest  menace  to  vegetation  in  winter,  though  it 
may  be  ever  so  beneficial  otherwise,  is  the  occurrence  of  a  pro- 
longed spell  of  intense  frost  when  the  ground  is  uneoverea  by 
snow,  and  it  is  then  that  the  gardener  requires  to  use  artificial 
means  to  protect  the  roots  of  nis  plants.  The  effect  of  a  layer 
of  loose  snow  is  to  cut  off  the  escape  of  heat  from  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  and  the  gardener  should  imitate  this  method  of 
Nature's  as  far  as  |>ossible  when  he  uses  a  mulch  ;  it  should  be  of 
light  material,  imprisoning  as  large  a  quantity  of  air  as  possible, 
and  it  should  not  be  liable  to  become  soapy  or  compact.  Of 
course  it  has  to  be  kept  in  mind  that  over  the  surface  of  a 
mulch  of  this  sort,  if  it  be  of  considerable  extent,  the  air,  when 
its  temperature  is  lower  than  that  of  the  soil,  will  be  much  colder 
than  it  would  be  if  the  surface  of  the  soil  were  bare ;  in  fact, 
it  is  over  the  surface  of  snow  that,  in  very  cold  weather,  the 
lowest  temperatures  occur,  a  sure  proof  that  the  air  is  not  being 
warmed  by  contact  with  the  soil,  and  that  little  or  no  heat  is 
being  allowed  to  escape  through  the  snow. 

But  just  as  a  great  deal  depends  on  the  kind  of  snow,  or  the 
kind  of  mulch  which  may  be  employed  as  an  effective  non-con- 
ductor of  heat,  so  a  great  deal  depends  on  the  character  of  the 
soil  itself  as  regards  the  depth  to  which  it  will  freeze.  The 
question  of  soil  temperatures  is,  so  far,  in  an  unsatisfactory 
state.  Many  observations  have  been  made,  but  there  has  been 
want  of  uniiForm  method,  and  the  results  which  have  been  ob- 
tained have  not  been  so  valuable  as  those  obtained  from  air 
temperatures.  Yet  this  question  of  soil  temperature  is  one  of 
very  great  importance  in  horticulture.  Many  years  ago,  some 
observations  were  made 'on  soil  temperatures  oy  the  Scottish 
Meteorological  Society,  the  result  of  which  was  to  show  that 
near  the  surface,  light,  loose  soils  are  much  colder  in  winter 
than  compact,  clay  soils,  but  that  on  the  other  hand,  the  frost 
does  not  penetrate  so  far  into  the  light,  loose  soil  as  it  does 
into  the  compact >  clay  soil.     The  observations  were  carried  out 

*  Abrid^fement  of  paper  read  at  monthly  meeting  of  the  Soottiah 
Hortioultural  Association,  by  Mr.  A.  D.  Bichabdson,  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  ^easBociation,  October  2, 1906. 
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over  a  p^eriod  of  nine  years,  and  the  results  showed  that  in  light, 
loose  soil  the  lowest  temperature  recorded  at  Sin  below  the  sur- 
face was  26.5deg  Fahr..  while  in  compact,  clay  Boil  it  only  fell 
to  28deg;  but  at  12in  below  the  surface  the  temperature  only 
once  fell  to  the  freezing-point  in  the  light,  loose  soil,  whereas  in 
the  clay  soil  it  fell  frequently  to  that  point,  and  once  the  f reeaing- 
X>oint  was  reached  at  a  depth  of  22in.  Light,  looee  soils  then  are 
colder  at  and  near  the  surface  in  winter  than  compact,  clay 
soils,  but  they  are  warmer  lower  down;  and,  conversely,  in 
summer  the  heat  absorbed  by  loose,  li^ht  soils  is  accumulated 
near  the  surface,  while  in  clay  soils  it  is  conducted  downwards 
to  a  greater  depth.  Of  course  the  physical  explanation  of  this 
is  that  the  loose  soil,  like  the  layer  of  loose  snow,  imprisons  a 
large  quantity  of  air,  which  custs  as  a  bad  conductor  of  heat, 
and  which  therefore  checks'  the  handing  on  of  the  heat  from 
particle  to  particle  by  conduction,  either  in  an  upward  or  a 
downward  direction,  according  to  the  time  of  year,  while  con- 
duction goes  on  unimpeded  in  stiff,  oomfwct  clays.  In  claj  soils, 
too,  owing  to  their  more  perfect  capillarity,  the  moisture  is  more 
readily  conducted  upwards  than  is  the  case  in  loose,  open  soils, 
and  if  there  is  nothing  at  the  surface  to  check  evaporation  they 
soon  dry,  and  it  is  just  in  this  that  the  great  danger  from  summer 
drought  in  districts  where  these  soils  abpund  Res.  Hence  the 
necessity  for  keeping  the  soil  open,  especially  near  the  surface, 
not  only  as  a  safeguard  against  the  penetration  of  frost  and 
consequent  injury  to  the  roots  of  plants  in  winter,  but  also  as  a 
preventive  against  loss  of  moisture,  witn  its  e^^ually  disastrous 
consequences,  in  dry  weather  in  summer  and  this  leads  up  to  one 
of  the  most  imxK)rtant  of  all  outdoor  horticultural  operations, 
the  tillage  of  the  soil. 

Every  gardener  and  everv  farmer  is  well  aware  of  the  bene- 
ficial effects  of  pulverising  tne  soil,  more  especially  if  it  be  of  a 
clayey  nature.  The  most  effective  natural  pulveriser  is,  of  course, 
frost,  the  soil  being  acted  upon  mechanically  by  alternate  freez- 
ing and  thawing.  In  order  to  obtain  the  best  results  from  this 
frost  action,  however,  we  must  allow  radiation  of  heat  from  the 
surface  of  tne  soil  to  have  perfectly  free  scope,  and,  in  order  to 
take  full  advantage  of  the  winter's  frosts,  as  great  a  surface 
must  be  exposed  U>  ite  action  as  possible.  Here  we  may  take 
our  cue  from  the  experiment  already  referred  to  regarding  the 
freezing  of  light  and  clay  soils.  In  the  case  of  the  light,  loose 
soil  we  saw  that  the  temperature  fell  to  a  lower  point  at  the 
surface  than  it  did  in  the  case  of  the  clay  soil.  Of  course  the 
primary  explanation  of  this  is  that  the  supply  of  heat  from 
beneath  is  stopi)ed  by  the  imprisoned  air ;  but  there  is  another 
aspect  of  it  which  requires  consideration.  In  the  light,  loose 
soil,  as  compared  with  the  clay  soil,  the  surface  presents  a  much 
greater  number  of  radiating  points,  being  very  similar  in  this 
respect  to  a  loose  snow-covering.  In  fact  a  thermometer  placed 
over  a  loose  soil,  when  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  lower  than 
that  of  the  soil,  will  give  a  lower  reading  than  it  will  do,  other 
things  being  equal,  over  a  compact  clay  soil.  In  the  working  of 
clay  soils  therefore,  the  soil  should  be  broken  up  as  much  as 
possible  in  order  to  aerate  it,  and  to  prevent  the  penetmtioti  of 
frost  to  a  great  depth,  and  the  surface  exi)Osed  to  the  influence 
of  radiation  should  be  increased  as  much  as  is  practicable,  either 
by  being  thrown  into  narrow  ridges,  or  by  beino:  left  as  rough 
as  nosisible  at  the  surface. 

There  is  another  factor  which  has  a  very  great  influence  on 
the  temperature  of  the  soil,  and  consequently  a  very  important 
bearing  on  plant  life,  and  that  is  the  moisture  it  contains.  Moist 
air,  as  we  Have  already  seen,  is  a  much  better  conductor  of  heat 
than  dry  air,  and  the  temperature  of  the  soil,  like  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air,  must  depend  very  largely  on  tne  amount  of  mois- 
ture it  contains,  and  this  again  must  depend  very  much  on  its 
mechanical  condition.  Formerly  the  opinion  was' held  that  the 
more  compiact  the  soil  was  made  the  better  able  was  it  to  resist 
drought  in  summer ;  but  we  know  that  this  is  a  fallacy.  If  the 
soil  be  made  very  compact  its  capillarity  is  made  more  perfect 
and  the  ascent  of  moisture  is  facilitated ;  and  if  there  is  nothing 
to  ch<H;k  the  evaporation  of  the  moisture  at  the  surface,  the  son 
soon  dries  to  a  considerable  depth^  because  the  supply  of  moisture 
from  below  cannot  replace  that  evaporated  from  the  surface 
quickly  enough.  This  may  frequently  be  seen  in  heavy  clay  soils 
in  dry  summers.  These  lose  their  moisture  quickly,  and  as  this 
goes  on  the  cla^  shrinks,  and  fissures,  which  still  further  facili- 
tate loss  of  .moisture,  form.  It  is  a  beneficial  operation,  even 
in  the  hottest  and  driest  weather,  to  subject  the  surface  layer  of 
the  soil,  by  hoeing  or  other  similar  means,  to  frequent  stirring, 
as  it  is  only  in  this  way  that  the  fine  capillary  tubes  can  be 
destroyed,  and  the  escape  of  moisture  checked.  Observations  on 
soil  temperatures  under  varying  conditions  as  re^rds  moisture 
and  their  effect  on  vegetation  are  at  present  a  desideratum ;  but 
it  may  safely  be  ijaid  that  it  is  beneficial  to  have  the  soil  well 
aerated,  and  this  can  onlv  be  brought  about  by  thorough  work- 
ing. A  loose  well-worked  soil  will  resist  drougnt  in  summer,  as 
well  as  deep  freezing  in  winter,  better  than  a  compact  one,  and 
if  the  heat  which  it  absorbs  in  summer  is  mostly  accumulated 
near  its  surface,  it  is  there  in  the  best  poessible  position  to  raise 
the  temperature  of  the  rain  which  falls  upon  it,  while  the  heat 
at  the  surface  of  a  compact  clay  soil  will  be  used  up  in  evaporat- 
ing it,  a  process  which  is  always  accompanied  by  a  reduction  of 
temperature. 


flortlcnlture  at  "The  Royal." 

"Have  you  seen  the  King?"  "Yes."  "Have  you  seen 
theflowere?''  "No.''  "  Then  go  and  see  them."  Such  was 
the  advice  tendered  by  innumerable  visitors  at  the  Lincoln 
Show  to  their  friends.  His  Majesty  visited  the  tents  on  Wed- 
nesday, immediately  after  luncheon.  The  Queen  was  not 
there,  but  she  was  represented  by  manv  other  queens  of  floral 
beautss  who  did  as  much  as  flowers  oouid  to  console  visitors  for 
Her  Majesty's  absence.  The  King  himself  expressed  not  only 
delight,  but  astonishment,  at  the  sights  which  met  his  view  m 
the  two  large  tents— delight  at  an  incomparable  exhibition,  and 
astonishment  at  the  progress  which  horticulture  has  made  m 
taking  a  firm  position  for  itself  in  the  show  ground  of  the  Rcwal 
Agricultural  Society.  His  Majestv's  enthusiasm  was  a  fine 
send-off,  but  it  only  led  a  chorus  of  praise  and  congratulation 
from  thousands  of  visitors  later  on  Wednesday,  and  the  days  to 
follow.  We  heard  expert  expressions  of  opinion  that  the  ex- 
hibition WBB  quite  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  floral  show  at 
either  Shreinslbury  or  the  Temple  Gardens,  and  His  Majesty 
himself  compared  it  favourably  with  the  latter. 

Although  the  show  ground  provides  a  fine  view  of  the  castle 
and  cathedral,  it  is  in  itself  but  a  bare  common,  with  no  park- 
like beauty  about  it ;  therefore,  the  effects  of  flower  and  foliage 
on  entering  the  tents  were  the  more  striking.  Never  was  there 
so  much  enthusiasm  amongst  the  non-horticultural  public; 
never  such  a  slaughter  of  the  Philistines.  The  ladies,  of  course, 
formed  the  bulk  of  the  visitors,  and  they  not  only  oame  them- 
selves, but  they  fetched  their  husbands  and  brothers,  many  of 
them  dragging  unwilling  feet,  but  having  come  to  curse  they 
remained  to  pra^.  One  heard  so  many  genuine  notes  of 
admiration  at  this  show ;  there  was  so  much  to  refresh  the  ear 
as  well  as  the  eye ;  so  little  of  the  blas^,  "Oh,  I  have  had  that 
for  years,"  note,  that  there  was  genuine  pleasure  in  being 
boxed  up  amongst  the  crowd. 

But  what  was  it  that  people  were  so  pleased  with?  Two 
large  tents,  one  225a  by  80ft.  the  other  200ft  by  50ft,  and  these 
tents  were  occupied  by  exhibits  from  about  forty  of  the  lead- 
ing floral  specialists  of  the  country,  who  had  sent  their  best 
to  Keep  up  their  country's  reputation  and  their  own.  Entering 
the  larger  of  the  tents  one  was  confronted  by  a  hug^  but 
characteristic  collection  of  miscellaneous  plants  staged  by 
Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  of  Chelsea,  and  covering  a  space 
of  400ft  to  500ft.  To  this  was  awarded  a  large  gold  medal. 
Conspicuous  amonest  many  other  good  things  were  orchids, 
Cannas,  ferns,  and  some  splendid  Nepenthes;  Cypripedium 
oallosum  Sanaeras,  Caladium  Sir  Oswald  Moslev,  Kaianchoe 
flammea,  and  towering  over  all,  a  huge  Coocoloba  pubescens. 
Messrs.  Veitoh  had  e&o  a  very  fine  stand  of  Carnations  and 
climbing  pUnts,  comprising  Vitis  in  variety,  and  the  new  Rose 
Philadelphia  Rambler.  This  Rose  was  conapicuous  in  other 
parts  of  the  show,  and  if  it  grows  well  Crimson  Rambler  will 
nave  to  go. 

Next,  down  the  centre  of  the  large  tent  were  arranged  the 
groyps  of  miscellaneous  plants  competing  for  the  handsome 
money  prizes  offered.  It  was  natural  that  prices  ranging  from 
£25,  down  to  £4  as  the  sixth,  should  attract  great  competition ; 
and  great  were  the  results.  The  judges,  even  such  men  as 
Mr.  Mackellar  from  Windsor,  Mr.  Gibson  from  Welbeck,  and 
Mr.  Barnes  from  Eaton  Hall,  must  have  been  set  a  severe  task 
to  sort  out  the  best  where  so  much  was  good.  Mr.  W.  Holmes, 
of  Chesterfield,  the  happy  winner  of  the  first  prize  for  a  group, 
owed  much  of  his  success  to  beauty  of  arrangement,  and  some 
very  fine  Crotons  and  Rambler  Roses.  He  must  have  been 
closely  run  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Sharp,  of  Almondbury,  who  took  the 
second  prize  of  £16  with  a  group  also  notable  for  Crotons  and 
some  fine  orchids.  The  arrangement  of  both  was  admirable. 
Third  prize,  £12,  went  to  Mr.  Blacker,  of  Selby ;  fourth  to  Kerr 
and  Sons,  of  Aigburth :  fifth  to  Mr.  Vause,  of  Leamington, 
between  all  of  which  there  can  have  been  but  few  points. 
Crotons  were  the  things  to  stand  by.  A  farmer's  wife,  admiring 
one  of  these  groups,  pointed  to  an  Anthurium  and  exclaimed, 
"Weill  I  never  saw  a  leaf  before  with  a  colour  like  that."  It 
was  pleasing  to  find  a  local  exhibitor,  Mr.  Herring,  of  Lincoln, 
taking  sixtn  prize.  His  group  was  remarkable  for  foliage 
rather  than  for  oolour.  Tliere  were  more  groups  which  de- 
served commendation  as  well  as  a  money  consideration  for  the 
labour  bestowed  upon  them. 

Leaving  these  and  taking  the  sides  of  this  tent,  an  exhibit 
from  Messrs.  R.  H.  Bath,  Ltd.,  Wisbech,  which  occupied  nearly 
the  whole  of  one  side,  could  not  be  passed.  Pseonies  and 
Delphiniums  were  the  features,  and  the  former  drew  especial 
marks  of  Royal  approval.  Messrs.  Bath  also  had  a  good  col- 
lection of  Sweet  Peas,  but  they  were  not  remarkable  either  for 
size  or  colour,  but  in  that  respect  were  no  weaker  than  other 
Sweet  Pea  exhibits  at  the  show.  Perhaps  the  cold  and  wet 
summer  had  upset  calculations;  certainly  Sweet  Peas  did  not 
take  the  place  they  should  have  occupied  throughout  the  show 
and  we  heard  a  few  expressions  of  disappointment  from 
amateur  iwlmirers.  Adjoining  Messrs.  Bath  was  an  exhibit 
,    from  Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  %nd  Son,  Barnet,  and  it  included 
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two  good  Ericias  (ventrioosa  magniEca  and  Cavendishi) ;  th<;  nmv 
climbing  Rose  Hiawatha;  Calla  Eiliotiana,  and  some  exc^Ueut 
retarded  Liliums  tigrinum  and  lancifolium. 

MesDsns.  lUman  and  Son,  of  Lincoln,  liad  also  a  nice  bat^h 
of  CSaraations.  Further  on,  attention  was  attracted  by  tho 
fine  Oriental  Poppies  of  Messrs.  Baker,  of  Wolverlmnipton, 
including  two  very  fine  salmons  in  Oriental  Queen  and  K.  C 
Notcutt,  and  a  beautiful  light  red  in  Queen  Alexandra.  A 
gold  medal  was  but  suitable  acknowledgment  of  this  stand  ot 
mixed  herbaceous  flowers. 

Truly  there  were  special  growers  of  every  flower.  The  n^xt 
was  the  Anemone  specialist,  Mr.  Gilbert^  of  Bourno,  with 
beautiful  examples  of  the  St,  Brigid  type  m  great  varit^ty  of 
colour;  The  Bride,  a  single  white  with  greenish  centre ;  and  last 
but  not  least.  Eang  of  the  Scarlets,  a  large  and  extretm^ly 
brilliant  double.  This  was  an  old  acquaintance,  but  one  the 
memory  of  which  was  very  pleasant,  and  brougnt  back  many 
happy  recollections  of  thirty  years  ago.  Mr.  Gilbert  also  had 
fulgens  in  pleasing  form.  Is  tnis  Anemone  the  same,  or  eimikr 
to,  the  soarlet  Anomones  which  are  so  conspicuous  in  somo  parts 
of  Palestine?      [It  is  the  same:  a  glorious  flower.— Ed.] 

After  renewing  old  acquaintance,  we  were  pleased  to  make 
new  ones  amongst  Messrs.  Cooling's  Roses.  This  Batli  firm  Imn 
an  old  reputation  as  growers  of  the  Queen  of  Flowers,  and  their 
stand  accounted  for  a  considerable  delay  in  looking  round. 
Le  Progress^  a  large  tea.  of  golden  yellow,  was  very  attractive 
and  promising  for  garden  decoration.  Gardenia  is  a  very 
pretty  yellow  Wichnraiana ;  but  the  Rose  which  took  our  fancy 
most  was  Cooling's  Yellow  Noisette.  The  general  appearance 
denotes  vigorous  growth ;  the  foliage  is  very  green  and  attrac- 
tive, whilst  the  flowers,  produced  m  large  clusters,  are  double 
and  a  bright  clear  yellow.  The  buds  have  a  eomewliat  mossy 
appearance.  Other  varieties  of  note  were  Maharajah,  a  very 
dark  single ;  Richmond,  which  is  certainly  a  great  advance  from 
Liberty;  and  Rugosa  fimbriata,  a  pretty  fringed  varietA^  of 
the  Japanese  Briar.  A  fine  dump  of  Fortin's  large  Lily  or  the 
Valley  also  looked  as  beautiful  as  it  was  sweet.  IVfosrs.  Cooling 
were  awarded  a  silver  medal. 

A  large  gold  medal  was  given  to  Mr.  F.  M.  Bradley,  Peter- 
borough, for  a  good  collection  of  Roses,  chiefly  decorative  kinds  ^ 
amongst  which  the  most  noticeable  were  Alberic  Barbier,  a 
yellow  evergreen  Wichuraiana,  and  Reine  Andre,  a  rose  and 
copper  climber.  Passing  through  a  corridor  into  the  oth*^r  tent 
we  found  a  collection  of  cut  flowers  and  plants  staged  by  Messrs, 
Brown,  of  Stamford ;  its  very  fine  appearance  was  partly  due  to 
a  background  of  very  well-grown  spikes  of  Eremurus  robust  us. 
We  noticed  the  fine  new  Ampelopsis  Henry  ana,  some  good 
Verbenas,  and  a  splendid  Heliotrope  Lord  Roberts.  Mei*irs. 
Brown  won  a  large  gold  medal.  Messrs.  G.  W.  and  H.  Burch, 
of  Peterboro',  won  a  silver  medal  for  a  nice  collection  of  Hose-s, 
rather  deficient  in  colour. 

The  south  side  of  the  central  staging  in  this  tent  provided 
a  remarkable  display,  and  when  we  say  that  it  was  filled  bv 
M^rs.  Blackmore  and  Langdon,  Harkness  andSons,  G.  Gibson 
and  Co.,  G.  Mount,  J.  Hill  and  Sons  (Edmonton),  and  ME«s?rs, 
Dobbie,  of  Rothesay,  in  the  order  named,  almost  enough  may 
have  been  written;  but  a  few  of  the  good  thinos  mufit  be  men- 
tioned. Double  Begonias  do  not  look  artistic  when  staged 
singly  as  cut  blooms,  but  there  was  no  denying  the  gorgt^uw 
appearance  of  Messrs.  Blackmore  and  Langdon's  large  exhibit. 
Conspicuous  amongst  so  many  were  Marchioness  of  Bath,  Lady 
Greenall,  and  Miss  Alice  de  Rothsohild.  Messrs.  Harknea*  anil 
Mr.  Gibson,  neighbours  at  Bedale,  were  neighbours  here  in 
fnendly  rivalry;  both  obtained  gold  medals  for  collections  o! 
cut  flowers,  and  deserved  them.  Messrs.  Harkne^  had  a 
beautiful  Pseofly,  Festiva  maxima,  and  another  named  Faust, 

Mr.  Mount,  of  Canterbury,  had  an  excellent  collection  of 
Koses;  and  was  awarded  a  large  gold  medal.  A  great  attraction 
on  this  stand  was  a  very  fine  central  arrangement  of  Frau  Karl 
Druschki  Roses,  which  elicited  universal  expressions  of  admira- 
tion, the  King  himself  voicing  the  opinion  of  all.  A  kri^e 
bouquet  of  the  new  Rose  Richmond  was  also  very  good.  At  the 
en^l^  Sweet  Peas,  Violas,  and  Pansies  from  'Messrs.  Dobbi**, 
ot  Kothesay,  who  are  justly  famed  for  them,  and  delightfuUv 
sandwiohed  in  between  these  and  Mr.  Mount's  Roses  was  a 
beautiful  collection  of  palms  and  ferns  from  Messrs.  J.  Hi!l  and 
Sons.     Gold  medals  were  awarded  to  all  three. 

Messrs.  B.  R.  Davis  and  Son,  Yeovil,  had  a  large  gold  niwlal 
^r  a  magnificent  lot  of  Begonia  blooms,  very  similar  to  Mpcsi'fi, 
Wlackmores  Anottier  prominent  exhibitor  wag  Messm.  Hueh 
lx>w,  of  Bush  Hill  Park,  with  Carnations  and  orchids,  which  twth 
gained  larce  gold  medals  as  the  best  collections  of  those,  flowers 
Of  Carnations  there  were  splendid  examples  of  Nautilus,  Mrs' 
Buniett,  Maggie  Hodgson  and  Fiancee,  and  w<^  noticfvfi 
or  h^d^*  ^  CjT)npedium  Rothschildianum  amongst  the 

Messrs.  Artindale  and  Sons,  Sheffield,  were  successful  with 
herl>aceou8  flowers,  mcludine:  some  very  pretty  Ii  mes  ■  anfl 
Me^rs.  Backhouse  (gold  medal)  had  a  very  large  new  C '  Cr 
of  June,  sweetly  scented :  and  a  revival  in  the  shape  of  tl^e  Z^ 
well-known  Azalea  rosaeflora,  and  very  pretty  it  looked  \\V 
understand  there  is  a  great  caU  for  it."^  Space^wiU  not  allow  for 


more  than  a  m&ntion  of  Messro,  Ware^s  smalt  gold  medal  for 
B*^gonias,  CaniattoiiA,  Pseonies,  and  Delphiniums;  also  of  Mr, 
C.  F,  Waters*  (Bakombe)  large  gold  medal  for  Carnations ; 
Mr.  Burton,  Gain.s  bo  rough,  smaU  gold  medal ;  J,  Robaon, 
Bowden,  small  gold  mcMlal  for  ore  bids,  and  G.  Boyes,  Leicester, 
silver  modal  for  Carnatioixf*,  An  exiiibit  which  was  the  source 
of  raucli  admLration  as  well  as  astonishment,  was  a  oolloetjon 
of  vegetables  from  IjotxI  Aldenham,  We  believe  some  visitors 
pinched  themselves  to  make  sure  they  were  not  dreaming  I  We 
must  con g rat n late  the  committee^  tlie  secretary  (Mr.  Tweed), 
and  the  horticultural  manager,  Mr.  P.  Blair,  on  the  complete 
and  remarkable  Bucce€»  which  has  attended  their  efforts.— I.  F. 


B.R.S-  Soientiflo  Connnittee,  June  f5ih. 

Present:  Mr,  E.  A.  Bowlee,  M.A,  (in  the  chair);  Prof.  G. 
Henslow,  Prof,  O,  Boulger;  l^v.  W.  Wilks ;  Mi^rs.  Cuthbert- 
son,  OdiAl,  GusBow,  Shea^  Woradell,  Worsley.  Bennett-Poe, 
Ikmglas,  Massee.  Pickering,  Holmee  and  Chittenden,  Visitors, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Biffen. 

The  IjAtb  De,  Misters,— The  chairman  read  the  following 
letter  from  Mn?.  Maxwell  Masters:  *'MrB,  Maxwell  Mat^terii  and 
her  daught-ens  i^ish  to  thank  the  membej-s  of  the  Scientific 
Commit  tee  for  their  \*ery  kind  and  much  valued  sympathy  with 
them  in  their  irreparable  loss.  The  Scientific  Committee  and 
its  work  were  always  of  the  deepest  interest  to  its  chairman, 
and  the  fortniijhtly  meetings  formed  one  of  the  most  agreeable 
interludes  in  hi»  hnsy  life." 

Nkw  Vrc'E-CHAinMEN,— Rev,  W.  WilkA  annwinced  that  the 
Ooimcil  had  that  d^y  resolved  to  appoint  M<*isr».  J,  T.  Bennett- 
Poe  and  E.  A.  Bowles  to  fi.ll  the  vacant  places  caused  bv  the 
loss  the  committee  aud  the  societv  had  sustained  throtigti  the 
lamented  death  of  Dr.  M.  T,  Masters,  F,R,S.  and  Prof.  Michael 
t^oi^ter,  F.R.S.  The  announce  men  t  was  received  with  great 
pleaisare  by  tho  oommitieo. 

AciDU  ON  Cabbaok.— W.  Marshall,  P^q.,  eent  a  Cabbage 
from  the  leaves  of  which  numerous  cuj>^haped  growths  had 
arisen,  many  rmon  long  stalks  taking  their  origin  in  the  mulrib 
of  the  leaf.  The  monstrous  condition  of  ^lignonette  referred  to 
by  Prof,  J.  Henslow  (Tran^.  Camh.  Phil  Soc^  vol.  v.)  apiwiarg 
to  present  a  similar  phenomenon. 

Caknation  Fi^owbrs  Rotting.  — Flowers  of  Carnation  were 
r'eeeived  which  had  rottod  at  the  base  of  the  petals,  and  had 
large  black  ma«t*eB  (sderotia)  Among  the  decayed  portions. 
The  trouble  was  due  to  the  Kf*f>^vth  of  the  fimgua  Boti-yti^ 
cinerea,  which  had  found  congenial  conditions  for'  its  develop- 
ment between  the  closely  packed  petals  of  the  flower. 

Double  Miltonia  VKXiLLARiA.-^-In  referejioe  to  this  flower 
shown  at  the  last  meeting  from  Baron  Schroder,  Mr.  Worsdell 
reported  that  it  was  a  good  oaso  of  ti-ue  doubling  in  which  the 
column  was  split  up,  the  f^tamena  and  carpefe  had  become 
(H^taloid  iM  a^  to  form  thi^ee  or  fonr  extra  whorb*  of  petals 
(la  be!  I  a  on  one  side  of  the  flower,  ordinary  pet^^la  on  the  other 
sido),  while  the  onter  whorls  of  the  flower  "were  quite  normal. 

SpoRtiNG  Cole  us. — Mr,  Divers  showed  «  large  Coleus  having 
branches  bearing  at  leajst  five  variations  in  the  markings  and 
colon  ration  of  the  leaf  different  from  tltose  appearing  in  the  first 
formed  shoot.  It  is  rare  that  so  many  sports  are  to  be  seen 
upon  one  plant. 

Plank  Diseased-— Shoots  of  Plane  (P.  acerifolia)  were  ihown 
from  Rom&ev  by  Mr.  Odell  which  looked  as  though  thev  had 
been  injured  by  fnost.  but  which  bad  I>een  attacked  by  the 
fungus  Glcooftptjriuni  nei-visequuin,  and  thus  had  caiieed  the 
destrtiction  of  the  shoots. 

RiBBS  BANGtriNEUM  DOUBtK.  — Mr,  Wonsdell  reports!  that  he 
had  examined  the  double  Ribcs  shown  at  the  last  meeting  by 
Sir  E.  Loder,  and  found  that  each  ''  flower  '^  wa.s  not  only 
doubled,  but  was  at  the  same  time  of  a  compound  structure, 
representing  &  rudimentary  phase  of  splitting  up  into  a  number 
of  flowem  just  as  octcurs  in  rogue  Rosea.  No  fungi  or  inGccta 
could  be  found  in  the  flowers  or  twigs,  although  one  or  other 
of  tlieee  may  have  occurred  at  an  early  stage  in  the  plant's 
growth.     A  plant  bearing  similar  flower^  occuri?  at  Kew. 

Southampton^  July  Snd  and  3rd. 

The  annual  f»ummer  exhibition  was  licld  on  the  County 
Cricket  Groiind,  an  excellent  site,  and  wm  quite  the  be.^t  vet 
held.  Comptition  was  keen,  while  the  qudity  of  the  exhibits, 
rspecmUy  the  Roees,  was  up  to  the  high  average  tisnally  eet^n 
here.  Sweet  Pea?t  made  quite  a  fihow  in  thenificlveSj  special 
clns.st^s  bemg  pravided  by  the,  N.S.P.S.,  as  vrell  as  by  seeds- 
men. Miiwellaneous  plants  made  a  bright  aiid  varied  display. 
Vegetables  were  a  feature,  and  good  in  quality.  On  the  whole 
the  sliow  was  a  crcnlit  to  all  eoncemetl. 

Roscft  formed  thf>  chief  item  in  the  prize  list,  no  fewer  tlian 
nineteen  clas^^a  Ijeing  provided.  Open  to  all :  for  forty-eight, 
four  compet*xl:  Messrs.  R.  Cant  aud  Son,  C^leli ester,  were  first 
with  an  evf'U  st^ind  of  fr*-^h,  medium  sised  blooms.  Mildrerl 
Grant  was  esix»cia!ly  fine,  Ijeinsr  the  premier  h,t.  and  the 
premier  bloom  in  the  shew.     A.  K.  Williams,  Ulrich  B runner, 
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La  France,  Dupuy  Jamain,  Dean  Hole,  Corona,  Richmond,  Mrs. 
E.  Mawley,  Comte  do  Raimbaud,  and  Holen  Keller  wore  the 
mcsfc  noteworthy.  Messrs.  D.  Pnor  and  Son,  Colphester,  were 
second  with  smaller,  yet  good  bloome.  Messrs.  Hicks  wid 
Bloomfield,  Galoot  Rose  Nurseries,  Reading,  were  third.  For 
twelve  triplets,  distinct,  Messrs.  B.  Cant  and  Son  were  again 
successful,  against  four,  with  medium  siaed  fresh  examples  of 

A.  K.  Williams,  Mrs.  E.  Mawloy,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Dean  Hole, 
and  La  France  as  the  best.  Messrs.  F.  Cant  and  Co.,  Brais- 
wick  Nurseries,  Colohestor,  second.  Teas  or  Noisettes  wero 
well  staged.  Mr.  G.  Prince,  Longworth,  Faringdon,  secured 
the  leading  award  with  handsome  examples  of  Boadicea, 
Princess  Beatrice,  Innocente  Pirola,  Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  Maman 
Cochet,  and  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac.  Messrs.  F.  Cant  and 
Messrs.  D.  Prior,  second  and  third  respectively. 

For  six  dark,  any  one  variety^  Richmond  won  for  Messrs. 

B.  Cant  and  Son  the  premier  position ;  Messrs.  F.  Cant  and  Co., 
seoond  with  Ulrich  Brunner  amongst  six  competitors.  In  a 
similar  class  for  |Lny  light  variety,  Mr.  G.  Prince,  with  Frau 
Karl  Drusohki,  was  finst  amongst  eleven  entrants;  Messrs.  B. 
Cant,  with  Dean  Hole,  second.  Garden  or  decorative  varieties 
always  attract  notice.  For  twelve'  bunches,  Mr.  G.  Prince  won 
with  a  magnificent  exhibit  of  Mme.  E.  Resal,  Rainbow,  Mme. 
A.  Carriere,  Lady  Battersea,  Mme.  Chedane,  Tea  Rambler, 
Una,  and  Cecile  Brunner.  Messna.  Hicks  and  Bloomfield, 
second.  Mr.  Prince  was  also  first  for  six  bunches  single  Roses, 
distinct,  staging  Jersey  Beauty,  Irish  Pride,  Macrantha,  and 
Sinica  Anemone.  Mr.  H.  Childs,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Macrae, 
Meonstoke  House,  Bishop's  Waltham,  seoond.  The  competi- 
tion open  to  gentlemen^s  gardeners  or  amateurs  was  keen. 
The  leading  class  was  for  eighteen,  distinct,  for  which  a  silver 
challenge  cup  was  oflFered  by  Mr.  A.  Munt.  For  this  coveted 
honour  seven  competed.  Mr.  H.  W.  Richards,  Westridge. 
Ryde,  was  first  with  an  excellent  set  of  full,  richly-coloured 
examples  of  Lady  AshtoTiTi,  Dean  Hole,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant, 
Prince  Arthur,  Hugh  Dickson,  Helen  Keller,  and  Mme.  Jules 
Gmvereaux;  Mr.  G.  H.  Kent,  gardener  to  Mrs.  E.  Croft 
Murray,  Perivale,  Ryde,  second.  Mr.  Richards  also  won  for 
twelve  triplets.  Tea  or  Noisette  varieties  were  quite  good  in 
this  section.  Mr.  W.  Neville,  gardener  to  F.  W.  Flight,  Esq., 
Comsfciles,  Twyford,  Winchester,  won  with  an  excellent  set. 
The  most  tastefully  arranged  basket  of  Roses  open  to  ladies 
only  was  that  from  Miss  Snellgrove,  10.  Oxford  Road,  South- 
ampton, and  an  effective  combination  ot  colours.  Miss  Miller, 
St:-  Thomas,  East  Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight,  second. 

Sweet  Peas.— The  gold  and  silver  medals  of  the  N.S.P.S. 
were  offered  for  fifteen  bunches,  distinct,  selected  from  twenty 
specified  sorts.  Mr.  C.  Breadmore,  Winchester,  was  easily 
first  with  handsome  blooms  arranged  in  his  well-known  stvle : 
Lady  Grisel  Hamilton,  John  Ingman,  Helen  Lewis,  Black 
Knight,  and  Do3X>thy  Eckford  were  noteworthy.  Mr.  H.  H. 
Lees,  The  Cottage,  Warblington,  second  with  smaller  yet  good 
blooms.  Messrs.  Toogood  and  Soi^  seedsmen,  offered  the  first 
prize  and  their  silver  challenge  shield  for  the  best  six  bunches. 
Mr.  H.  E.  Usher,  gardener  to  Sir  R.  Baker,  Ranston,  Bland- 
foix],  was  easily  first  amongst  nine;  Mr.  Lees  second.  In  the 
class  provided  by  Messrs.  J.  Carter  and  Co.,  for  six  bunches, 
Mr.  C.  Smith,  gardener'to  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Boulay,  Shawford, 
Winchester,  won  the  premier  place;  Mr.  Usher  winning  Mr. 
Breadmore's  premier  prize  with  equally  eood  specimens. 

Messrs.  Perkins,  Coventry,  won  for  Doth  bridal  and  ball 
bouquets  with  their  usual  combination  of  choice  flowers.  Mrs. 
Ladhams,  Shirley,  Southampton,  won  for  twelve  bunches  hardy 
border  flowers  with  choice  subjects.  For  a  gi^up  of  mis- 
cellaneous plants,  arranged  for  effect  in  a  space  of  lOit  by  8ft, 
Mr.  H.  Hill,  gardener  to  G.  Mercer,  Esq.,  Hillfield,  Bassett, 
was  easily -first;  Mr.  E.  W^ills,  Winchester  Road,  Southampton, 
seoond. 

Fruit  was  not  numerous,  but  was  good.  For  two  bunches 
black  Grapes,  Mr.  E.  Ellwood,  gardener  to  W.  H.  Myers,  Esq., 
Swanmore,  was  first  with  perfectly  finished  'Black  Hamburghs ; 
as  also  was  he  for  Melons  with  a  seedling.  Mr.  Sivyour,  gar- 
dener to  C.  H.  Farman,  Esq.,  won  for  one  bunch  black  Grapes. 
Mr.  J.  Hughes,  gardener  to  A.  P.  Ralli,  Esq.,  Twyford,  Win- 
chester, was  first  for  white  Grapes  with  Foster^s  Seedling. 

Vegetables  were  a  strong  feature  of  the  show.  Messrs. 
Toogood,  Southampton,  offered  ten  prizes  for  six  dishes;  no 
fewer  than  seventeen  competed.  Mr.  H.  Pearce,  gardener  to 
Mrs.  Tragett,  Awbridge  Danes,  Romsey,  was  first  with  high 
quality  dishes  of  Masterpiece  Cauliflower,  White  Mammoth 
Onion,  Surprise  Pea,  and  Duke  of  York  Potato.  Mr.  T.  Hall, 
gardener  to  Sir  S.  Montague,  Bart.,  South  Stoneham  House, 
Southampton,  second.  For  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons'  prices 
there  was  keen  competition.  Mr,  E.  Beckett,  gardener  to  Lord 
Aldenham,  Elstree,  won  with  almost  x)erf©ct  dishes  of  Duke  of 
York  Potato,  Duke  of  Albany  Peas,  Perfection  Tomato,  New  Red 
Intermediate  Carrot,  Leviathan  Onion,  and  Magnum  Bonum 
Cauliflower;  Mr.  G.  Ellwood  a  close  seoond.  Mr.  B.  HoUis, 
gardener  to  Major  Chichester,  Embley  Park,  Chichester,  won 
Messrs.  J.  Carter's  prize  for  six  dishes. 

Non-oorapetitive  exhibits  were  numerous,  and  added  much 
to  the  interest  of  the  show.       Messra.   B.   Ladhams,    Shirley, 


Southampton,  had  herbaceous  flowere  In  great  variety :  Mr.  C. 
Breadmore,  Winchester,  Sweet  Peas  in  huee  bunches  and 
superior  quality;  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.  also  staged  Sweet 
Peas.  Messrs.  Toogood  had  an  attractive  exhibit  of  these 
popular  fl9wers;  Messrs.  E.  Hillier  and  Son,  Winchester,  had 
shrubs  and  Roses;  Messrs.  Rogers  and  Son,  Southampton, 
'   ■       '  .         .  •  J .  j^j.    J 

Jamations. 
who  staged 
magnificent 'Blooms  of  these  highly  popular  flowere. — £.  M. 

Gardeners'  Royal  BeneYoIent  Institution. 

Annual  Fsstival. 

The  sixty-eighth  anniversary  festival  dinner  in  sui^rt  of  the 
funds  of  the  Gardeners*  Royal  Benevolent  Institution  was  held 
at  the  Hotel  Metropole  on  Wednesday,  June  26,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Hon.  Walter  Rothschild,  M.P.  The  chair- 
man was  supported  by  Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch,  treasurer;  Sir 
Edgar  Speyer,  Bart.,  the  Right  Hon.  Col.  Mark  Lockwood. 
M.P.,  Stuart  M.  Samuel,  M.P.,  Arthur  W.  Sutton,  Edward 
Sherwood,  Geo.  Mooiro,  R.  Felton,  David  W.  Thomson,  Geo.  Paul, 
Geo.  Bunyard,  H.  Morgan  Veitch,  James  Dou^las^^Owen 
Thomas,  J.  McKerchar,  J\  Hudson,  H.  B.  May  Brian  Wynne, 
N.  F.  Barnes,  W.  Crump,  J.  Mackellar,  W.  Poupart,  H.  J. 
Cutbush^  S.  T.  Wright  W.  Y.  Baker.  Wm.  and  Geo.  Barr, 
J.  Jennings,  C.  R.  Fielder,  and  others,  to  the  number  of  170. 
Both  the  attendance  and  the  sum  subscribed  (£2,500)  were 
said  to  be  record  figures.  The  festival  on  this  occasion  must 
therefore  be  re^rd^  as  a  distinct  success. 

The  decorations  as  usual  had  been  carried  out  bv  Mr.  Jamea 
Hudson.  V.M.H.,  and  his  foreman,  Mr.  Bedford,  and  were 
magnificent.  The  plants  and  the  flowers  had  been  supplied  by 
a  number  of  the  leading  metropolitan  nurserymen  and  florists. 

There  were  only  five  toasts,  and  these  followed  one  another 
rapidly,  as  the  chairman  and  his  brother  politicians  had  to  go 
back  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  order  to  take  part  in  the 
division  on  the  Resolution  then  before  the  House.  They  left 
a  little  after  ten  o'clock,  after  which  time  Mr.  Veitch  occupied 
the  chair. 

The  loyal  toasts  were  enthusiastically  «u3cepted,  and  then 
came  *' Continued  Prosperity  to  the  Gardeners'  Royal  Bene- 
volent Institution,"  proposed  by  the  chairman,  who  said  that 
the  things  of  hortieulture  contributed  some  of  the  greatest 
amenities,  of  life.  The  chairman's  remarks  were  directed  to 
showing  what  the  richer  people  and  the  public  genenally 
received  at  the  hands  of  gardeners;  how  the  beautiful  flowers 
and  fruit  and  the  produce  of  the  kitchen  garden  entered  into 
the  lives  of  all  for  tneir  edification  and  satisTaotiooi.  He  thought 
that  those  who  administered  to  the  general  good  in  this  way 
deserved  to  be  considered  and  supported  if  distress  over- 
took them.  The  G.R.B:I.  had  distributed  a  sum  of  £113,000  to 
its  pensioners  since  its  foundation  sixty-eight  years  ago.  At 
present  there  were  227  pensioners  in  receipt  of  annuities,  and 
others  receiving  temporary  relief  from  the  Victoria  Era  and 
Good  Samaritan  Funds.  The  inoocne  from  the  invested  funds 
meets  the  management  expenses,  but  the  sum  of  £4,100  was 
required  for  pensions.  About  £200  will  be  distributed  this 
year  in  temporary  grants.  The  sum  of  £1,500  per  year  was 
raised  by  annual  subscriptions,  but  this  still  left  a  considerable 
amount  to  be  collected.  This  was  a  matter  of  difficulty  and  pre- 
occupation  to  those  who  have  the  interests  of  the  Institution  at 
heart.  Each  year  there  are  more  and  more  charities ;  but  the 
public  respond  in  a  very  generous  mannei;.  The  last  few  months, 
however,  nad  been  financially  disastrous  to  many  of  those  who 
'hddi  supported  the  funds  in  the  past.  There  was  no  need  for  ' 
despair,  hoH^ever,  and  he  thought  that  gardeners  themselves 
appreciated  the  work  that  was  being  done  on  their  behalf.  The 
toast  was  coupled  with  the  name  of  Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch.  the 
treasurer. 

Mr.  Veitch  first  of  all  returned  most  sincere  thanks  to  the 
Hon.  Walter  Rothschild  for  his  presence  and  support.  He  was 
the  fifth  of  the  family  to  be  occupying  the  position  of  chair- 
man, and  the  Rothschilds  had  been  continuous  subscribers  from 
the  Institution's  foundation.  In  1838,  there  were  only  two 
pensioners,  and  of  the  227  to-da.y,  126  were  men  and  lOl  were 
widows  of  ^rdeners.  The  oldest  pensioner  was  a  woman,  95 
years  of  age,  who  was  elected  in  1885,  in  succession  to  her 
husband,  who  had  subscribed  thirty-five  guineas.  The  widow  has 
received  £344.  and  together  they  had  had  £390.  In  another 
case  the  husband  had  received  £304  and  his  widow  £300,  a  total 
of  £604  between  them.  These  two  families,  therefore,  had 
required  a  sum  now  over  £1,000.  The  Institution  was  a  good 
one,  and  was  doing  grand  work.  The  average  age  of  the  pen- 
sioners is  74  years  and  three  months;  the  twenty  pensioners  of 
last  year*s  election  averaged  seventy  years  of  age.  The 
youngest  was  fifty-five  years.  One  of  them  had  once  been  a 
well-known  nurseryman,  and  the  other  was  the  widow  of  a 
florist.  Poverty,  tlberefore,  touches  all  classes.  Mr.  Veitch  ako 
read  some  of  the  letters  sent  by  grateful  pensioners.  £10  had 
been  lately  granted  by  the  committee  to  a  helpless  couple,  the 
husband  having  an  insidious  cancerous  sjrowth  of  the  stomach. 

Tlie  names  of  Mr.  N.  N.  Sherwood  and  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Sutton 
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were  mentioned  as  having  abl^  assisted  the  Institution,  the 
former  by  placing  £50  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee  for  the 
unsuccessful  candidates;  and  Mr.  Sutton  because  o>f  his  gift  of 
£20  as  the  amount  of  one  pension  for  a  year.  Nor  were  the 
auxiliaries  forgotten.  Worcester  and  Beadins  had  each  com- 
pleted £1,000.  But  after  all,  though  he  was  glad  to  know  that 
the  Institution  was  prosperous,  the  committee  had  still  many 
more  applications  than  tney  could  deal  with.  Last  year  there 
were  many  applications.  If  all  had  been  elected,  the  additional 
sum  necessary  would  have  been  £699 ;  and  this  not  for  one  year, 
but  for  every  year. 

Mr.  Veitcn  referred  to  the  loss  by  death  of  Dr.  Masters ;  Mr. 
White,  of  Worcester ;  Mr.  Harry  Turner ;  and  Mr.  Geo.  Norman. 
Others  must  take  up  the  work,  however;  and  were  doing  so. 
It  is  a  great  and  grand  work. 

The  toast  of  "  Horticulture  in  all  its  Branches  **  was  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Stuart  M.  Samuel,  M.P.,  in  a  humorous  speech, 
and  was  admirably  resi>onded  to  by  the  Right  Hon.  Col.  Lock- 
wood,  M.P.,  who  spoke  in  the  highest  praise  of  gardening,  which 
he  called  his  ''adored  profession."  Nature  was  his  only  text- 
book, and  by  taking  a  walk  in  ono's  garden  or  by  the  hedgerows, 
one  can  learn  as  much  as  those  who  have  studied  text-books 
for  years.  Knowledge  of  gardening,  he  said,  was  often  only 
show-deep,  as  well  as  skin-deep.  Many  visitors  were  there  that 
night  for  the  first  time,  and  he  sincerely  trusted  that  they 
would  come  again.  The  last  toast  of  the  evening  was  that  of 
'*  Our  Chairman,"  proposed  by  Sir  Edear  Sj^eyer,  Bart. 

The  chairman's  list  was  then  read.  This  included  sums  as 
follows:  Prince  of  Wales,  five  guineas;  the  Right  Hon.  Walter 
Rothschild.  100  guineas ;  Messrs.  N.  N.  Rothschild,  100  guineas ; 
Mr.  N.  C.  Cookson,  £225;  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  £200,  and 
£50  to  the  Good  Samaritan  Fund;  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Son, 
50  guineas;  Duke  of  Bedford,  50  guineas;  Baron  Schroder, 
50  guineas;  Mr.  H.  J.  Veitch.  50  guineas;  Mr.  Jeremiah 
Colman,  50  guineas;  James  Veitcn  and  »ons.  Ltd.,  25  guineas; 
Sir  Ernest  CSssel,  25  guineas;  Mr.  Anthony  Waterer,  25  guineas ; 
Mr.  A.  Mackellar,  30  jguineas ;  Mr.  C.  R.  Fielder,  20  guineas ; 
Mr.  Jennin^,  20  guineas;  Proprietors  of  "Country  Life," 
15  guineas ;  Mr.  David  W.  Thomson,  £16  lis. ;  Oovent  Garden 
Table  (per  Mr.  Felton),  £120;  Covent  Garden  Table  (per  Mr. 
Geo.  Monro),  £137  lis.,  and  many  lesser  sums,  making  a  grand 
total  of.  about  £2,500. 

Soottish  Pansy,  Jane  22nd. 

The  Scottish  Pansy  Society  was  instituted  in  1844.  The 
jubilee  was  celebrated  in  1894,  but  from  various  circumstances 
the  annual  show  was  discontinued  that  year.  An  effort  has 
been  madie,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  James  Grieve, 
F.R.H.S.,  of  the  Redbraes  Nurseries,  Edinburgh,  with  his  son 
James  C.  Grieve  as  secretary  and  treasurer,  to  revive  the  show, 
and  by  doing  so  to  bring  about  more  interest,  in  the  cultivation 
of  Pansies  and  Violas.  Judging  from  the  excellence  of  tlie  show 
held  last  week  in  the  Free  Gardeners'  Hall,  Picardy  Place, 
Edinburgh,  the  efforts  of  tho  president,  secretary,  and  the 
committee  of  management,  were  most  successful.  The  varieties 
in  cultivation  are  of  all  shades  of  colour,  and  of  dwarf  habit. 
They  lend  themselves  to  purposes  of  decoration  not  surpassed 
by  any  other  class  of  plants.  Interest  in  the  show  by  exhibitors 
and  visitors  was  gratifying  and  encouTaging.  There  were  250 
entries. 

Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  had  an  excellent  exhibit 
of  show,  fancy  Pansies,  and  Violas,  which  attracted  much  at- 
tention. 

For  nurserymen :  best  twenty-four  fancy  Pansies,  dissimilar : 
— 1,  Mr.  J.  Qmellie,  Busby ;  2,  Messrs.  A-  Lister  and  Son,  Rothe- 
say: 3,  Mr.  J.  Paul,  Killeam. 

Best  twentv-four  show  Pansies^  dissimilar :—l,  Mr.  J.  Paul; 
2,  Mr.  J.  Smeflie;  3,  Messrs.  A.  Lister  and  Son. 

Best  twelve  sprays  Violas,  distinct  varieties,  six  blooms;— 
1,  Mr.  J.  Smellie;  2,  Mr.  A.  Brown,  Barronhall,  High  Blan- 
tyre;  3,  Messrs.  Lister  and  Son. 

For  practical  gardeners  only:  best  twelve  fancy  Pansies, 
dissimilar: — 1,  Mr.  Bird,  Coatbridge.  Best  twelve  blooms 
Violas,  dissimilar: — 1,  Mr.  Thos.  Reid,  Coatbridge. 

For  amateurs  only:  twenty-four  fancy  Pansies,  distinct: — 

1,  Mr.  Robert  Dunsmore,  Avonbridge;  2,  Mr.  C.  W.  Frame, 
Broxburn;  3.  Mr.  C.  Cockburn,  Penoaitland. 

Best  twelve  fancy  Pansies^  distinct:— 1,  Mr.  M.  Wallace, 
Strathloanhead ;  2,  Mr.  C.  W.  Frame;  3,  Mr.  R.  Beveridge, 
Kingseat. 

Six  fancy  Pansies,  distinct:— 1,  Mr.  C.  W.  Frame;  2,  Mr. 
W.  Boyee,  Carluke;  3,  Mr.  C.  Cockburn,  Pencaitland. 

Eighteen  blooms,  show  Pansies,  distinct: — 1,  Mr.  McKay, 
Garaannock ;  2,  Mr.  W.  Wallace ;  3,  Mr.  C.  W.  Frame. 

Twelve  blooms,  show  Pansies,  distinct:— 1,  Mr.  W.  Wallace; 

2,  Mr.  C.  W.  Frame. 

Six  show  Pansies,  distinct:— 1,  Mr.  C.  W.  Frame;  2,  Mr. 
R.  Brow^n,  Dalkeith ;  3,  Mr,  R.  Wallace. 

Twelve  fancy  Pansies,  distinct:- 1,  Mr.  J.  Henderson;  2, 
Mr.   R.  Brown ;  3,  Mr.  C.  Cockburn. 

T^lve  show  Pansies,  dissimilar:— 1,  Mr.  C.  Cockburn;  2, 
Mr.  Weir,  Heriot. 


Six  seedling  fancy  Pansies:—!,  Mr.  C.  Kay;  2,  Mr.  0. 
Frame;  3,  Mr.  R.  Dunsmore. 

Twelve  Violas,  distinct:—!,  Mr.  C.  Cockburn;  2,  Mr.  J. 
Johnston,  Law:  3,  Mr.  P.  Brathwaite,  Linlithgow. 

Six  Violas,  distinct:—!,  Mr.  Boyes,  Law>  Cariuko;  2,  Mr.  J. 
Johnston ;  3,  Mr.  R.  Brown. 

Six  sprays  Violas,  six  blooms  in  each,  distinct:^!,  Mr.  C. 
Kay ;  2,  Mr.  C.  Cockburn. 

Open  to  all  classes;  twenty-four  fancy  Pansies,  distinct: — 
1,  Mr.  Paul,  Killeam ;  2,  Mr.  C.  Kay ;  3,  Mr.  J.  Smellie. 

Twelve  fancy  Pansies,  six  varieties:—!,  Mr.  J.  Smollie;  2, 
Mr.  Paul;  3,  Mr.  Dunsmore. 

Six  fancy  Pansies,  any  one  variety:—!,  Mr.  Dunsmore;  2, 
Mr.  J.  Sm^ie:  3,  Mr.  C.  Kay. 

Twelve  seedling  fancy  Pansies  (named):—!,  Mr.  Paul;  2, 
Mr.  C.  Kay;  3,  Mr.  J.  SmeUie. 

Twentv-four  show  Pansies,  distinct:—!,  Mr.  Kay;  2,  Mr. 
Paul ;  3,  Messrs.  Lister  and  Son. 

Six  seedling  show  Pansies  (named): — 1,  Mr.  C.  Kay. 

Twelve  show  Pansies,  to  include  two  blue  selfs :— 1,  Mr.  C. 
Cockburn. 

Special  prise  for  any  bloom,  fancy  Pansy  or  Viola,  showing 
a  break  or  novelty  in  colour :— Messrs.  Dobbie,  Rothesay,  for 
Mr.  J.  C.  Grieve.  Best  bloom,  fancy  Pansy,  in  hall:— Mr. 
Smellie,  for  Miss  Neil.  Best  show  Pansy  in  hall:— Mr.  C.  W. 
Frame,  for  George  Mitchell.— P.  L. 

RIohmond  (8iin*ey),  Jane  26tb. 

The  annual  summer  exhibition  was  held  in  the  Old  Deer 
Park,  Richmond,  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  June  26.  Roses 
were  a  good  feature.  For  twenty-four  trebles  Messrs.  Prior 
and  Son  were  the  only  competitors,  and  also  for  the  twelve 
trebles,  showing  very  mediocre  flowers.  Messrs.  W.  and  J.  Brown, 
Peterboro',  came  second.  For  a  dozen  blooms  of  one  varietv 
Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co.,  Braiswick,  were  foremost  with 
handsome  blooms  of  Mrs.  Mawley.  Messrs.  Prior  came  next 
with  pretty  flowers  of  White  Maman  Cochet,  there  being  five 
entries.  In  class  24,  for  one  doeen  distinct  varieti^  the  Rev. 
J.  H.  Pemberton,  Havering-atte-Bower,  Romford,  Bssex,  beat 
E.  Mocatta,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  T.  Stevenson),  Wobum  Place, 
Addlestone,  the  former  having  heavier  flowers.  Mr.  Pember- 
ton also  won  for  two  dosen  Roses  with  grand  samples  of  Bessie 
Brown,  White  Maman  Cochet,  Caroline  Testout,  Mme.  Jules 
Gravereaux.  and  Mrs.  Sharman  Crawford ;  Mr.  R.  E.  West 
came  second.  Mr.  Pemberton  also  staged  twelve  finely  selected 
blooms  of  Bessie  Brown.  Class  11,  for  48  varieties,  m  threes, 
saw  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co^  Braiswick  Gardens,  Col- 
chester, as  leaders;  Messrs.  Ben.  Cant  being  second,  and  D. 
Prior  and  Son  third.  These  Roses  were  good,  particularly 
J.  B.  Clark,  with  thick  petals;  Mrs.  Ed.  Mawley,  Mons.  Paul 
Lede,  Gladys  Harkness,  Liberty,  and  Pharisaer  (good  odour). 

The  decorations  were,  as  usual,  excellent.  A  basket  of 
Sweet  Peas  arranged  in  wedges  of  colour  (class  70)  from  Mrs. 
Brewer,  Suffi^Id  House,  Richmond,  was  very  fine,  and  the 
flowers  were  excellent.  The  third  prize  basket  in  the  same 
class  was  also  tasteful,  filled  with  Gladiolus  The  Bride  and 
Delicatissimus.  A  decoration  in  Psaonies  (class  67),  also  fix»n 
Mrs.  Brewer,  was  charming.  The  "rural"  decorations  were 
used,  the  form  being  an  arch  over  the  flat  base.  A  basket  filled 
with  Chatenay  Roses  was  also  very  pleasing;  and  there  were 
nice  arrangements  of  Spanish  Irises.  An  epergne  or  centre- 
piece filled  with  yellow  Irises  and  palo  blue  Delphiniums, 
Asparagus  grasses.  Gypsophila,  and  red  Heuchera,  with  Smilax 
beneath  (class  25)  from  Mi-s.  Brewer,  was  a  grand  feature. 
Miss  N.  H.  Cole,  Feltham,  however,  beat  the  former  with  pink 
and  salmony-carmine  Carnations,  Gypsophila,  Heuchera,  &c. 
There  were  other  good  arrangements  in  Sweet  Peas  and 
Carnations. 

For  twelve  bunches  of  Sweet  Peas  (class  56),  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
Oxley  (gardener,  Mr.  F.  Gower),  The  Vicarage,  Petersham,  was 
foremost,  his  bunches  and  flowers  beine  truly  handsome.  These 
included  Black  Knight,  Mrs.  W.  Wright,  Miss  Willmott, 
Dorothy  Eckford,  John  Ingman,  Jeannie  Gordon,  King 
Edward  VII.,  Gladys  Unwin.  Lady  Grisel  Hamilton,  Hon.  Mrs. 
Kenyon,  Navy  Blue,  and  Henry  Eckford  (very  fine  indeed). 
The  Earl  of  Dysart  (gardener,  Mr.  T.  F.  Conway),  Ham  House, 
Petersham,  was  second,  having  Bolton^s  Pink  in  good  style,  also 
Geo.  Herbert;  Mr.  Stevenson  was  third  with  Helen  Lewis, 
Queen  Alexandra,  Dorothy  Eckford,  Helen  Pierce,  and  Henry 
Eckford,  each  in  splendid  form. 

The  plants  and  groups,  were  nicely  staged  in  a  large  airy 
marquee.  Caladiums  were  exhibited  in  admirable  fashion  by 
C.  M.  Bartlett,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  Hicks),  Uplands.  East 
Sheen,  who  won  in  class  7.  Mr.  James  Locke,  gardener,  Oatlands 
Lodge,  Weybridge,  again  led  for  the  semicircular  group,  quite 
as  fine  as  ever,  and  a  masterpiece  of  rich  colouring  and  grace- 
ful form.  Mr.  W.  Vause,  Leamington,  was  second.  For  a 
decorated  hamper  of  foliage  and  flowering  subjects,  Mr.  Locke 
also  won.  These  hampers  are  about  3ft  across,  and  form  a 
magnificent  feature  of  this  exhibition.  Mr.  T.  J.  Wheeler, 
The  Ivodgo,  Englefield  Green,  was  second. 
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'  Orchids  were  not  so  numerous  as  on  previous  years,  the  iJast 
Sheen  collection  having  been  dispersed.  Mr.  H.  Little,  East 
Twickenham,  was  first  for  six  in  flower.  L.-c.  G.  8.  Ball  and 
Cypripedium  superciliare  were  the  beet.  Begonias  and 
Gloxinias  were  fair.  - 

Fruit  and  vegetables  were  not  a  very  large  display.  Mr. 
T.  F.  Conway,  Ham  House,  Petersham,  had  a  highly  creditable 
fii-st  prize  lot  of  vegetables  in  class  18,  winning  first.  His  Peas, 
Asparagus,  Beet  and  Carrots  were  Al.  Mr.  J.  Lock  w€is 
second,  and  Mr.  R.  Staward,  Guildford  .third.  Strawberries, 
Melons,  Nectarines,  and  Grapes  were  each  excellent. 

Miscellaneous  groups  added  fine  displays.  Messrs.  Wm. 
Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  Herts,  staged  a  magnificent 
display  of  cut  Roses  in  baskets,  also  pot  "plants,  climbers  and 
standards.  The  group  was  a  great  centre  of  interest,  con- 
taining a  wide  selection  of  kinds,  and  was  awarded  a  gold 
medal. 

Messrs.  Fromow  and  Sons,  from  Chiswick,  had  a  group  of 
Japanese  Maples  (Aceirs).  (Silver  medal.)  Me^rs.  J.  Veitch 
and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea^  set  up  a  semicircular  display  of  pot 
Roses,  the  plants  very  healthy.  (Silver  medal.)  Messrs.  Wm. 
Thomson,  ifast  Sheen,  sent  greenhouse  plants,  and  got  a  silver- 
gilt  medal.  Mr.  H.  E.  Fordham,  Twickenham,  obtained  a 
silver  medal  for  Gloxinias ;  and  Messrs.  Cutbush  and  Son,  High- 
gate,  London,  also  obtained  a  silver  medal  for  hardy  flowers. 

A  very  interesting  collection  of  trees  and  shrubs,  Ivies, 
Clematises,  Aralia  mandschurica  variegata,  Vitis  Henryana, 
and  Aoers  came  from  Mr.  L.  R.  Russell,  of  Richmond.  A 
silver-silt  was  awarded.  A  hardy  cut  flower  display  came  from 
Mr.  M.  Prichard,  Christchurch,  and  the  M:isses  Kipping. 
Hutton^  Essex,  were  also  represented.  Messrs.  John  Peed  and 
Son,  TV  est  Norwood,  also  sent  herbaceous  flowers,  and  Mr.  R. 
Sydenham,  Birmingham^  had  Sweet  Peas.  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware, 
Ltd.,  had  a  really  magnificent  display  of  Paeonies,  Delphiniums, 
Phloxes,  Liliums,  Carnations,  Roses,  &c.  Their  Paeony  albi- 
flora  carnea,  a  lovely  single,  is  most  commendable.  The  display 
was  a  splendid  feast  of  colour,  and  won  a  gold  medal. 

Mr.  H.  Little  contributed  a  group  of  orchids,  La^lias  and 
Cypripediums  mainly  (silver-gilt  medal).  Messrs.  Geo.  Jack- 
man  and  Son,  Woking,  had  Roses,  and  secured  a  silver  medal. 
Mr.  Charles  Breadmore,  Winchester,  had  a  splendid  assortment 
of  Sweet  Peas,  better  than  he  has  ever  shown  at  Richmond 
<silver-gilt  medal). 

Egham  (Savrey)  Oardeners*. 
Baron  Schr5der's. 
The  June  meeting  of  this  association  was  spent  in  a  visit 
to  the  gardens  of  Baron  Schroder  al  The  Dell,  Englefield  Green, 
by  kind  permission,  when  about  fifty  members  availed  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity ;  the  number  would  have  be^i  much 
larger  but  for  a  heavy  d.ownpour  of  rain.  Mr.  Clark  first  con- 
ducted the  party  through  the  glass  houses  containing  the 
magnificent  and  valuable  collection  of  orchids  so  justly  famous. 
Here  were  many  Cypripediums,  Cattleyas,  Leelias,  Odonto- 
glossums,  Miltonias,  Masdevallias,  Thunias,  and  others,  flower- 
ing grandljr ;  and  a  number  of  beautiful  hybrids  were  noticed, 
and  plants  in  all  sizes,  from,  large  specimeiys  to  the  most  minute 
«eedfings.  There  are  many  other  objects  of  interest  in  the 
houses,  as  Carnations,   Cannas,   &c.       Good  crops  of  Grapes, 


Bed  of    Iris  Chamaslris. 


Peaches,  and  Tomatoes  were  seen  in  the  fruit  ranges.  In  a 
long  border  by  the  side  of  a  plant  house  some  large  bushes  of 
Papa  Gontier  Rose  were  covered  with  lovely  rosy-pink  blooms, 
which  were  much  admired.  Cordon  Pear  trees  on  a  wall  were 
bearing  heavy  crops  of  fruit,  as  also  were  bush  fruit  trees; 
some  standard  Gooseberries  about  5ft  high  came  in  for  much 
comment.  The  pleasure  grounds  were  next  visited,  where  the 
Rhododendrons  are  a  special  feature;  they  were  simply  per- 
fection, from  the  huge  banks  in  mixt.ure  of  colours,  skirting  the 
grounds  in  places,  to  the  large  beds  on  the  lawn,  some  of  which 
contained  one  variety  only.  There  are  also  some  fine  speci- 
men Cedars,  Cupressus,  and  many  other  conifers.  The  roctery 
also  was  most  interesting,  and  came  in  for  its  share  of  attention. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  visit,  which  was  much  enjoyed  by  the 
compaiiy,  a  hearty^  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  Baix>n  Schroder 
and  his  worthy  head  gardener,  Mr.  Ballantiue,  for  their  kind- 
ness.—H.  P. 

The  Hortioultural  Club. 

Our  Wonderful  World. 
On  Tuesday,  the  11th  ult.,  the  final  meeting  of  the  season 
was  held  at  the  Hotel  Windsor,  and  after  the  usual  dinner, 
at  which  Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch  presided.  Mr.  Chas.  T.  Druery, 
V.M.H..    F.L.S.,    read   a    paper    entitled,     "Our     Wonderful 
World,**    which   was  much  appreciated.       In    this    paper  Mr. 
Druery  condensed  a  description  of  the  earth's  origin,  taking 
the  nebular  hypothesis  for  granted,  and  divided  his  discourse 
into  .the  four  neads— the  earth,  the  aerial  ocean,  the  aoueous 
ocean,  and  the  life  which  exists  in  and  upon  all  three.     Hand- 
I   ling  so  inexhaustible  a  theme  in  this  way,  he  was  enabled  to 
I   give,  in  treating  each  section,  a  glimpse  of  the  wonders  in- 
I  volved  in  geological  records,  which  demonstrate  beyond  Houbt 
'   the  most  incredible  changes  of  scene    within    the    same  area, 
citing  as  an  instance  the  chalk  hills  of    Kent,  and    the    ooal 
:    formations   below    them,    as   testifying  to    the    existence   at 
different  periods  at  the  same  place  of  immense  forests,  a  pro- 
found ocean,  and  now  of  a  broad  prospect  of  hill  and  dale  which 
was  once  that  ocean's  bed.     The  aerial  ocean,  at  the  bottom  of 
which   we  live,   has   its  points  of  similarity   with   the   watery 
ocean  in  its  currents  and  whirlpools,  represented  bv  winds  and 
cyclones.     The  gaseous  composition  of  both  air  and  water  was 
described,    and    the   wonderful  -differences    brought    about   by 
different  conditions  of  gaseous  admixtures  alluded  to,  the  very 
air  we  breathe  being  a  mixture  of  precisely  the  samo  gases 
(oxygen  and  nitrogen)  es  constitute  that  most  corrosive  acid, 
mtnc  acid,   while  the  innocuous  nitrogen  of  the  air,   a  mere 
diluent  of  the  too  active  oxygen,   is  the    basis    of    our    most 
powerful  explosives. 

It  was,  however,  the  life    in    our    wonderful  world    which 

appealed  most  to  one's  sense  of  the  marvellous,  and  the  lec- 

•  tiirer  demonstrated  how  the  history  of  the  cell,   the  basis  of 

I   life,  tended  to  support,  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  the  chain  of 

I   progress  being  repeated  in  every  individual.     Nor  were  we  only 

indebted  to  cell  action  for  our  own  existence,  and  that  of  all 

other  organic  life,  but  the  bye  products,  as  it  were,   formed 

;  the  bulk  of  our  surroundings,  providing  the  materials  by  which 

we  are  fed,  clothed,  and  to  a  large  extent  housed.     Even  our 

I   thoughts,  he  pointed  out,  and  all  that  thought  leads  to  in  the 

I   way  of  invention,  Ac,  are  due  to  subtle  cell  activity  in  our 

I    brains,  the  culmination  as  it  were  of  the  wonders  inv<fived  in 

creation     generally.       The     lecturer    concluded     with 

some    lines    written    by  him    nearly  forty  years  ago, 

and  which  he  now  quoted  as  forming  a  belated  text  to 

his  address. 

God  breathed  a  glowing  vapour  into  space 

Fraught  with  all  potencies  of  things  to  be. 

Through  countless  ceons  rolled  the  vital  mist 

Dim  vortices  producinp^;  leons  more. 

And  here  and  there  laint  shining  orbs  revealed 

Concentric  force.    Anon  the  universe 

Was  specked  and  spangled  with  a  mvriad  suns, 

Each  one  the  pivot  of  a  myriad  worlds. 

Then  Sol  shot  forth  an  atom,  and  the  Earth 

Through   iEther's  realms   its  fiery  course  began. 

Anon,  pursuant  to  the  end  Divine 

From  out  Earth's  flaming  chaos  there  was  born 

A  stormy  ocean,  and  a  land  as  yet 

Unstable  as  the  waters,  tossed   and  riven. 

Then  calmer  grew  the  elemental   strife. 

And  life  appeared,  in  low  and  shapeless  types. 

But  yet  endowed  with  power  to  produce. 

Moulded  by  circumstance  and  vital  need. 

Types   higher   than   themselves,   until   in   time, 

By  slow  progression,  Earth  and  Air  and  Sea 

Grew  full  of  Beauty,  though  no  eye  but   His 

Who  planned  the  scene,  could  yet  appreciate. 

Thus  Light  and  Life  and   Beauty  were  create 

To  herald  Man,  who  next  in  lowlv  guise 

Began  to  battle  for  his  rightful  place 

With   feeble  form   and  weapons,  but  endowed 

W'ith   subtle   might   denied   to   all    his   foes. 

In    him   was   planted    the   all-potent   Thought 

Whose  slow  development,   from   age  to   age, 

Should  lift  him  Godward  from  the  herd  of  brutes 

Aud  make  him  King  o'er  all. 
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Norwich,  June  27th. 

This  exhibition   wa.^  Ik- Id  in   the   Ij^^autifiil   grounds   of   tho 
Deputy     Mayor,    E.    T-    IJoartlman,    fiq.,    Ipswich    Road,   on 
Thursday,  the  2f  th  utt.     Th<*  weather  for  at  lenf^t  on©  day  waa 
exceptionally  favourable.     Tli^  wet  of  the  spring  and 
summer  appears  nof  to  Itav©  interfered  with  the  entries 
in  the  11^  section,  for  the  nitmber  exceedt>d  that  of 
the  last  four  years.       Vegetables,  however^  were  very 
considerably  below  that  of  the  same  i>eriod  of  yea  re  p 
whicTi  goes  to  show  that  the  Roj^e  luxuriatei   better 
than  vegetables  im-cler  thoee  conditions. 

Tbou^  the  Rothes  were  not  so  fine  as  we  have  seen 
in  other  parts  of  England,  there  were  some  exqiitsit*^ 
blooms  to  be  noticed  Tie  re  and  there.  The  cut  flower 
section  was  a  specially  fine  exhibition,  and  took  tlie 
attention  of  every  i>er.son.  The  richness  of  colour  and 
profusion  <rf  excellent  hlof>m  made  >a  beautiful  display, 
which  seems  to  indioate  that  Xerfolk  soil  and  climate 
are  conducive  to  the  tiest  derelopnientfi  in  this  branch 
of  floriculture.  The  fniit  section^  notwithstanding  the 
backward  season,  was  fairly  reprei!^nte<l,  but  the 
quality  was  not  above  the  ordinary-  Vegetables  were 
mir,  among  which  were  some  fine  earlv  Cauliflowers. 

In  the  Kose  tent.  Meters.  J.  Burrell  and  Co.,  Cam- 
bridge, were  awarded  first  place  for  the  forty-eight 
blooms,  among  whicli  there  were  some  very  fine  ones, 
comprising  h.p.'«,  h,t.'B,  and  t,'s;  second  priae  wa^ 
awarded  to  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co.^  Colchester  j 
and  for  the  eighteen  Rose  blooms,  tho  same  tinn  were 
the  only  competitors.  This  firm  took  first  prize  for 
eighteen  t.'s,  very  fine  blooms  and  varietias.  MecfiriiB. 
J.  Burrell  and  Co.  were  awarded  first  prize  for  the 
twelve  varieties ;  a  fine  bloom  of  Madame  M<jlaine 
Soupert  was  an  attraction  in  this  lot.  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and 
Co.  were  awarded  second,  in  whidi  Dean  Hole  and  Betty  were 
specially  fine.  In  the  class  for  thirty-tsix  Rose  blooms,  in  which 
there  was  a  strong  competition,  Rev.  J.  A.  L.  Fellows,  Bun  well, 
was  awarded  a  meri tcmoua  first ;  Frau  Karl  Dru.^hki  was  here 
magnificent;  setxmd  was  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  Leggatt,  Col- 
chester; and  third  to  Mr.  R.  Steward.  Saxlingham,  who  also 
was  first  for  tin*  twelve  blooms.  Teas  and  Noi.sett<^a.  Rev. 
J.  A.  L.  Fellows,  Mr.  R.  Stewartl,  Mr.  J.  B.  Ooaks,  and  Miss 
Penrice  competed  in  this  class, 

Mr.  C.  Wilson  got  first  place  for  twelve  blooms  in  the 
amateur  dass,  and  for  four  dtstmct  varieties,  three  of  (web, 
Lieut. -Col.  Danby  Thorpe  led  ^  while  for  six  distinct  Teas, 
Captain  Francis.  Long  St  rattan,  was  winner.  Rev.  J.  Fe!lows 
got  first  for  twelve  blooms,  Madame  de  Watteville  ;  and  Bi^ho_p 
Fisher  won  in  another  class  with  twelve  blooms  of  Mrs.  W.  X 
Grant.  Margaret  Dickson  in  Dr.  0.sbume'a  ool  lection  of  six 
blooms,  one  variety,  won  easily  against  Frau  Karl  Drinschki. 
The  challenge  cup  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marker,  of  Bloefield 
Hall,  for  competition  only  among  those  living  in  the  county  of 
Norfolk,  was  gained  by  Rev.  J.  Fellowa  for  twenty-fonr  dis- 
tinct Roses.  Mr,  R.  Steward,  second,  took  me<lal  of  N.R.8, 
for  the  best  Tea  Itose  in  show  with  a  Mrs.  Edward  Mawley  ; 
Miss  Penrice  took  third  place. 

In  the  cut  flower  section,  Mr.  R.  Felfow»,  Shoteshani  Hall, 
staged,^  per  his  gardener  (Mr,  L.  Smith),  a  fine  collection  of 
forty-eight  varieties  of  herbaceous  flowers;  Col,  Rous,  Wor- 
stead,  had  also  a  fine  assortment  in  thLs  clasps.  In  the  various 
other  classes  t-he  principal  prizetakens  were  Mr.  O.  Corder, 
Rev.  R.  Pitt;.  Mrs.  R.  M.  Steadman,  Mr.  H.  J.  Robertson 
g^orwMjh),  Messrs.  H.  Rider  Haggard,  Thomas  Chaplin,  H. 
Bkelton.  We  did  not  ob^ei-ve  Sweet  Peas  i-e presented.  Mr.  H. 
Haggard  got  a  special  prize  for  a  fine  Usket  of  orchids. 

In  the  pot  plant  section  Mr.  W.  J.  Biikbeck,  Stratton  Straw- 
less,  secured  firnt  place  for  exotic  ferns;  Mesfrrs,  Hinde  And 
Coaks  second  and  third.  lMalniai,^n  Gamationa  were  good,  and 
the  first  place  was  gained  by  Mr.  Coaks,  Caladiums  by  Mr. 
Chaplin  got  first  piLze, 

In  the  fruit  sectioti  Sir  F.  Adair,  Flixton  Hall,  grained  firet 

Srize  for  the  collection  of  mx  varietief*;  CoK  Rousi,  second, 
Ir.  R.  Fellows,  first  for  Melons;  Mr.  Dirkbeck  ditto  for 
Peaclies  and  ^ectflrines.  The  chief  prizewinners  in  the  Grai^es 
class  were  Sir  F.  Adair,  Bij^^hop  Fi.sher,  and  Col  Rons.  The 
vegetables  comprised  fairly  filk^l  pods  of  Peas,  Broad  Ben  as, 
and  well  grown  and  early  Cauliflowers,  large  Onions,  early 
Potatoes,  abundance  of  Cucumbers,  and  a  goSdly  collection  of 
baskets  of  salads,  ahw  Turnips,  Carix>ts,  A?iparagus,  and 
iomatoes,  all  of  which  were  very  good.  — D.  C. 

Royal  Agricultural,  Lincoln. 

Th^  notes  came  to  us  late,  and  have  had  to  be  omitted 
Trom  the  previous  page  where  '*  Hoi  ticulture  at  'the  RovaP " 
18  detailed.  Messi.^^.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Heading,  as  usual  at 
the  shows  of  tJie  Royal  Agriciiitura]  Society,  had  a  brilliant 
msplay  of  flowers,  as  well  an  thttir  farmini£  produce.  Their 
Unerarias  and  Begonias   formed   a    brilliant    centrepiece,    the 


beauty  of  which  was  enhanced  by  a  bank  of  velvety  turf  grown 
from  Sutton's  grass  seed.  There  was  also  an  attractive  dis' 
play  of  cut  flowers,  embracing  English  and  Spanish  Irises, 
early-flowering  Gladioli.  Tritonias,  Lilies,  and  a  fine  batch 
of     Sutton  *fi     Giant     Mignonette.       There     wm     a     collection 


lyy    Chains    at    Kew« 

of  over  eighty  varieties  of  vegetables  from  liOrd  Alden- 
ham,  AJdenham  House,  Elstree,  Herts  (Mr.  Edwin 
Beckett,  gardener).  This  was  an  exceptionally  fin©  exhibit, 
and  was  worthily  awarded  the  high  distinction  ot  a  gold  medal. 
The  vegetables  were  groioi  entirely  from  Sutton's  seeds,  and 
they  were  staged  in  an  unusually  artistic  manner.  This  unique 
collection  attracted  the  attention  and  ad  mi  ration  of  His 
Majesty  the  King. 

British  OardeMrB'. 

The  last  "meeting  of  this  association  was  held  at  the  R,H.S. 
Hall  on  June  25,  Mr.  W.  H.  Divers  in  the  chair,  A  vote  of 
condolence  was  passed  with  Mrs.  Masters  and  family  on  the 
death  of  the  late  Dr.  Masters,  who  had  taken  a  keen  interest 
in  the  association  from  the  be|t5inning.  Mr,  Cha<i.  Foster, 
rniverstty  College  Gardens,  Reading,  was  elect-ed  cliairman  for 
the  ensuing  year,  and  Mr.  Divers  was  voted  to  the  vice-chair- 
manship, the  lasjt  named  being  accorded  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  for  his  servicers  during  the  past  year.  Fifteen  new 
members  and  one  apprentice  were  elected,  Messrs.  Wateon  and 
Lewis  Castle  were  elected  to  the  Publication  Committee.  The 
question  of  having  a  paid  secretAr^-  was  again  discussed^  but 
no  definite  action  was  taken.— J.  T^eatbers. 


-^♦»- 


l¥y  Chains  at  Kew, 


Most  of  the  grounds  at  Kew  are  artificial  I  v  made-up,  and 
around  the  greet  temperate  house  and  the  orchid  houses  there 
are  raised  parterres  with  sloping  grass  banks.  The  edges  are 
lined  off  with  Ivy  chains;  that  is  to  say.  Ivy  plants  have  l>een 
planted  at  the  base  of  the  stout  pillars^  and  have  been  trained 
along  the  chains.  They  soon  form  a  green  festoon,  and  appear 
very  pretty.  A  little  boixler  runs  between  the  uprights,  and 
Ivy  grows  in  this  as  well.  Just  before  the  breaking  of  new 
growth  in  the  spring,  the  Ivy  is  cut  by  shears.  Tliis  keeps  it 
within  compafis,  ana  the  old  dead  material  being  taken  away, 
the  chains  arc  t^oon  linkfi  of  bright  palo  gi-ei*n. 


Dwaif' Irises. 

The  punu!a  and  Ch a mie irises  are  charming  hardy  subjectfi^ 
either  as  edging  plants  to  borders  or  n{x>n  the  rockery.  They 
are  not  so  suitahfe  for  beds^  though  even  in  this  way  they  are 
showy.  Tlie  plants  are  rhizomatoufi,  and  in  all  general  respects 
like  their  taller  and  bigger  brethren,  enjoy inc  the  same  treat- 
ment. The  leaves  are  very  dwarf,  4in  to  tiin  high.  The  flowers 
come  in  Aprih  I.  pumila  is  liIac-b!uo  or  purple;  I.  Chara;eiris 
is  bright  yellow,  with  orange  beard ;  standards  primrose  yellow. 
The  variety  Balkeana  is  a  taller  and  more  handsome  plaJit  with 
lilac-purple  flowers  ■  and  obliensis  haw  the  falls  white  at  the 
l>a^,  veined  with  purple,  beaixled  with  white  and  tipped  with 
yelloAV, 
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Tonng  Gardeners'  Domain. . 

•-*  The  prize  is  awarded  to  Mr.  John  Hay,  The  Gardens, 
Wei  beck  Abbey,  for  hie  notes  hereunder.  Honourable  mention 
is  given  to  Mr.  P.  Dayiee. 

CultiY&tion  of  Yetfetable  Marrowg  for  Early  Use. 

To  obtain  an  early  supply  of  the  above-named  vegetable  seed 
should  be  sown  during  the  first  week  in  March.  Place  the 
seeds  in  4in  pots  in  a  compost  of  three  parts  loam  to  one  of 
leaf  mould.  Two  seeds  will  be  sufficient  in  eact  pot.  cover 
them  about  half  an  inch  deep,  making  the  whole  moderately 
firm.  Put  the  pots  into  the  Melon  pits,  or  in  an  equivalent 
temperature;  sl^e  them  until  germination  takes  place,  aiid 
do  not  water  until  the  soil' is  almost  dry.  Never  let  the  young 
plants  get  dry.  and  thoroughly  soak  the  soil  when  you  do 
water.  Careless  watering  is  often  the  cause  of  failure  in  the 
raising  of  young  Marrows.  When  6in  to  Sin  high  place  them 
in  a  sTightJy  oo^er  temperature  for  a  few  days  before  planting 
them  in  their  permanent  quarters.  The  latter  operation  should 
be  performed  as  soon  as  the  rough  leaf  appears.  Heated  frames 
will  now  best  suit  the  purpose.  If  these  are  not  at  command 
hotbeds  must  be  prepared  in  cold  frames.  Plant  the  young 
plants  in  a  mixtui;e  of  three  parts  loam  to  one  of  well  rotted 
manure.  Two  plants  will  be  sufficient  under  each  light,  and 
train  them  so  as  to  cover  the  whole  surface  of  the  frarae.  Give 
them  a  thorough  watering  in,  and  keep  the  surrounding  sur- 
face damp.  The  latter  is  very  beneficial  towards  the  growth 
of  the  young  plants,  and  will  also  greatly  prevent  the  appear- 
ance of  red  spider.  Very  little  air. should  be  allowed  for  the 
first  week  or  so,  and  a  little  shading  may  be- given  should  the 
sun  shine  very  brightly  before  the  plants  get  established.  Care 
must  also  be  taken  to  protect  them  from  severe  frosts.  As 
growth  proceeds  more  air  must  be  given.  This  should  be  given 
a  little  earlier  each  day  when  the  weather  is  favourable.  Except 
on  dull  days  damp  them  over  lightly  every  afternoon.  Use  a 
can  and  rose  for  tne.  purpose,  as  this  will  damp  the  surrounding 
surface  at  the  same  tihie. 

We  must  be  guided  by  the  sun  when  to  close  the  house. 
After  the  plants  nave  made  about  18in  of  growth  pinch  the 
leading  shoot,  so  as  to  encourage  side  shoots,  as  it  is  on  the 
latter  that  most  of  the  female  flowers  will  appear.  The  male 
flowers  generally  spring  from  the  main  stem,  and  are  as  a  rule, 
more  elevated  than  the  female  flowers.  This  is  one  of  Nature's 
provisions  of  distributing  the  pollen  of  the  former  upon  the 
stigmas  of  the  latter.  The  ovary  of  the  female  flower  easily 
distinguishes  it  from  the  male  flower.  To  make  sure  of  a  crop 
of  Marrows  At  this  time  of  the  year  artificial  fertilisation  must 
be  resorted  to.  Take  the  male  flower,  pick  off  the  petal,  and  lay 
the  remaining  part  of  the  flower  upon  the  pistil  of  the  female 
flower.  This  operation  must  be  performed  daily.  When  the 
bu)k  of  the  Marrows  are  set  and  have  started  to  swell,  a  good 
watering  of  diluted  manure  water  when  necessary  will  be  very 
beneficial.  Care  must  be  taken  to  protect  the  fruits  from  the 
scratching  of  the  leaves,  and  to  keep  them  nice  and  clean  place 
them  upon  pieces  of  slate  or  something  similar.  Under  favour- 
able conditions,  Marrows  treated  in  this  way  will  be  ready  for 
use  early  in  May,  when  other  vegetables  are  rather  scarce. 
Marrows  should  always  be  cut  when  young.  There  are  many 
varieties  of  Vegetable  Marrows  in  cultivation,  but  amongst  the 
best  are  Moore's  Cream,  Pen-y-byd.  The  Sutton,  and  Sutton's 
Perfection.— John  Hay,  Welbeck  Abbey. 

The  Bummer  Pranln^  of  Fruit  Treei. 

The  time  is  here  again  when  we  must  commence  summer 
pruning  our  fruit  trees.  This  operation  is  well  understood  by 
Experienced  gardeners,  but  the  uninitiated  are  apt  to  perform 
it  much  on  the  same  lines  as  winter  pruning,  with  the  result 
that  the  basal  buds  would  prematurely  break  into  growth,  and 
so  ruin  the  prospect  of  fruit  buds  for  the  next  season.  When 
properly  carried  out  it  is  unquestionably  very  beneficial  to  both 
the  trees  and  the  fruit.  The  chief  benefits  are  briefly  as  follows : 
It  diverts  the  sap  into  the  fruit,  thus  helping  it  to  swell  at  the 
time  when  it  is  most  needed ;  by  admitting  more  light  and  air 
it  materially  assists  in  the  ripening  of  the  wood  and  formation 
of  fruit  buds.  Before  commencing,  see  that  you  are  provided 
with  a  well  sharpened  pruning  knife,  make  clean  sti>aight  cuts, 
not  snaggincr  off  the  shoots,  as  is  sometimes  seen. 

Dessert  Cherries  are  the  first  trees  that  require  to  be 
summer  pruned,  and  this  should  be  done  just  Cis  the  fruit  is  com- 
mencing to  ripen,  before  thev  are  netted.  Cut  back  all  the 
.spurs  to  four  or  five  eyes,  and  lay  in  the  extension  shoots  full 
length  where  space  x)ermits,  for  this  ensures  a  free  circulation 
of  sap  throughout  the  tree.  By  the  time  we  have  completed  the 
Cherry  walls,  pass  along  to  the  Apricots,  prune  and  lay  in  as 
recommended.  Whenever  practicable,  however,  it  is  an  excel- 
lent plan  to  lay  in  side  shoots,  for  Xm  this  young  growth  the 
finest  fruits  are  invariably  obtained.  Cut  them  out  after  fruit- 
ing, and  encourage  new  ones  to  take  their  place  year  after  year. 
Plums  next  demand  attention,  and  a  good  deal  of  care  is  needed 
with   these.     Spur  back  the  shoots  and  lay   in  any  available 


young  wood,  thus  keeping  the  tree  well  supplied  with  fruit- 
bearing  growths.  We  often  see  Plum  trees  comparatively  bare 
near  the  base  owing  to  this  neglect.  Pears  on  walls  should 
then  be  undertaken  and  pruned  in  a  similar  way.  This  work 
should  be  completed  about  the  first  week  in  August,  when  it 
will  be  time  to  commence  pruning  the  outstanding  Apples  and 
Pears.  In  the  case  of  espaliers,  shorten  back  the  spurs  to  three 
or  four  eyes,  and  keep  the  leads  of  young  trees  going  until  the 
winter.  Bush  and  pyramid  Apples  must  have  their  growths 
carefully  thinned  and  cut  back,  leaving  the  main  shoots  about 
1ft  in  length.  Always  endeavour  to  improve  the  shape  of  your 
trees,  for  it  is  at  the  summer  pruning  that  the  tree  is  really 
moulded  into  shape :  keep  the  branches  free  and  ox>en.  Morello 
Cherries  are  treated  much  in  the  same  way  as  a  Peach ;  they 
should  not  be  spurred,  so  do  not  require  pruning  until  the  leaves 
fall.  Cut  out  the  old  wood  and  lay  in  the  young  shoots  Sin 
apart. — J.  G. 

Single-handed  Oardeneri. 
There  is  one  point  in  this  subject  which  seems  to  be  over- 
looked by  your  correspondents,  namely,  that  some  single-handed 
places  are  infinitely  preferable  to  many  Larger  ones.  Many 
single-handed  gardeners  are  fa^  better  paid  than  those  in  larger 
places,  and  very  many  single-handed  men  have  happier  and 
more  comfortable  lives  than  their  brothers  in  large  establish- 
ments, and  we  must  not  deceive  ourselves  respecting  these  men 
in  small  places.  Some  of  their  produce  does  them  credit  when 
we  consider  the  small  conveniences  they  are  afforded.  But 
the  real  aim  of  life  should  be  comfort,  and  the  man  who  has  a 
good  and  generous  employer,  even  though  that  employer  can 
only  afford  to  keep  one  man,  is  far  better  off  than  a  man  in  the 
employment  of  a  gentleman  who  is  continually  harrassing  his 
men,  even  if  he  employs  ten  men.  Good  employers,  either  in  a 
small  or  a  large  way,  make  good  places,  and  ambition  (although 
a  man  is  little  good  if  he  has  no  ambition)  to  reign  in  a  large 
place  does  not  always  bring  comfort.  To  the  gardener  who 
really  loves  a  garden,  the  man  who  finds  pleasure  in  the  pro- 
duction of  either  the  flowers,  fruit,  or  vegetables  he  has  to 
grow,  if  he  can  only  be  employed  by  a  gentleman  who  also 
admires  and  loves  that  garden,  the  gardener  finds  hairiness. — 
W.  B.,  Hereford. 

Under  Gardeners. 

Having  read  different  letters  in  "The  Domain,"  I  would 
like  to  make  a  few  remarks  about  the  under  gardener  as  we  find 
him  in  different  places.  It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  be 
under  some  very  good  men  as  head  gardeners.  I  consider  it  is 
the  head  man's  personal  duty  to  see  that  his  young  men  get 
a  proper  training  in  all  branches  of  garden  work,  but  there 
are  some  who  consider  that  we  ought  to  learn  of  ourselves. 
Boc^s,  we  know,  are  a  great  help,  and  much  can  be  learnt 
from  them ;  but  practical  experience  is  what  a  man  wants  most 
of  all ;  it  is  much  more  interesting  to  do  a  thing  yourself  than 
to  watch  others  do  it,  and  I  am  ^uite^  sure  that  under  oardeners 
might  be  made  to  take  more  interest  in  their  work  if  they 
were  allowed  a  little  more  practical  exercise.  We  have  ^ot 
to  make  our  way  in  the  world,  and  I  am  sure  most  of  us  reouire 
self-confidence.  Perhaps  we  are  sometimes  a  bit  too  confioent, 
but  we  soon  find  out  our  failings  when  put  to  the  test.  The 
journeyman  is  generally  a  big  man  in  his  own  estimation.  I 
am  very  glad  they  are  not  aH  alike,  but  there  are  some  who 
consider  they  have  no  right  to  be  asked  to  do  a  stroke  of  work 
after  the  given  hour  for  leaving  off.  There  are  busy  times 
during  the  year  when  much  work  has  to  be  done  after  leaving- 
off  time,  and  it  falls  hard  on  the  foreman,  who  is  responsible, 
if  he  has  young  men  under  him  of  the  recalcitrant  spirit.  He 
will  have  to  put  in  a  good  many  weary  houi-s  by  himself.  Much 
can  be  learnt  in  these  spare  hours  by  talking  things  over 
together,  also  by  making  a  "few  experiments.  When  any  special 
work  is  being  done  make  a  point  of  being  there,  if  possible,  and 
remember  we  have  never  done  learning.— F.  Bradbrook,  The 
Manor  House,   Little  Berkhamsted,  Herts. 


Pot  Etrawberr!ei. 

The  Strawberry  being  the  first  of  dessert  fruits  it  is  essential 
to  grow  good  stuff.  First  prepare  a  sufficient  quantity  of  six- 
inch  pots  for  layering,  not  the  orthodox  60's;  compost,  three 
parts  stiff  loam,  one  part  dried  cow  manure,  and  enough  sand 
to  keep  the  whole  open.  The  drainage,  being  the  most  important 
'  thing,  should  be  well  seen  to.  Over  the  crocks  place  a  layer 
of  fibrous  loam,  and  then  a  dusting  of  soot  to  keep  out  worms. 
The  runners  should  be  kept  in  place  by  a  stone,  thereby  keeping 
the  root- joint  moist.  Select  the  strongest  runners.  The  best 
sorts  for  forcing  are  Royal  Sovereign,  The  Laxton,  and  lia  Grosse 
Sucree,  the  former  is  best.  Never  allow  the  plants  to  get  dry. 
When  the  runners  are  well  rooted  remove  to  the  most  open  and 
sunniest  place  possible,  keeping  all  weeds  and  runners  removed. 
When  the  pots  become  full  of  roots  weak  liquid  manure  should  be 
given.  In  winter  the  plants  should  be  placed  in  shelter, 
the  pota  being  packed  round  with  leaves  or  ashes 
to  prevent  frosts  splitting  them.  Remove  the  plants  to  heat 
as  they  are  required.     Start  the  first  batch  in  the  early  vinery. 
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and  they  should  he  forced  very  gradually  to  ensure  stxx>ne 
growhs;  too  much  heat  makes  them  go  blind.  Syringe  till 
the  flowers  appear.  Soot  water  should  be  given  when  they  are 
first  started  to  turn  out  any  stray  worms.  Liquid  cow  manure 
or  Clav*8  Fertiliser  should  be  given  till  the  fruit  starts  colour- 
ing, tnen  it  should  be  stopped,  or  the  fruit  will  have  a  bad 
flavour.  Manure  should  not  be  given  too  strong.  Fertilise 
the  flowers  till  the  petals  drop,  a  rabbit's  tail  suiting  the  purpose 
well.  Imperfect  fertilisation  is  the  cause  of  badly-shaped  fruit. 
Thin  the  fruit  to  six  or  nine  to  each  plant.  Introduce  further 
batches  to  keep  up  the  supply.  Air  should  be  admitted  to  ripe 
fruit,  and  the  atmosphere  should  be  kept  as  dry  m  possible. 
The  Strawberries  are  ripe  when  they  give  off  that  delicious  per- 
fume so  well  known.— L.  J.  Clark,  The  Gardens,  Cottrell, 
Cardiff. 

Gardeners*  TesUmoBialr. 
The  B.G.A.  would  be  doin^  ^ood  if  it  tried  to  abolish  the 
practice  among  gardeners  of  giving  testimonials.  A  good  per- 
sona] character  should  be  necessary,  but  the  sooner  the  prac- 
tice of  giving  "walking  charactere"  is  stopped  the  better. 
Already  some  of  the  nursery  firms  are  requesting  personal 
characters  instead  of  the  copies  of  testimonials.  I  nave  no 
doubt  that  I  shall  heap  criticism  on  myself  for  making  so  bold 
an  assertion,  but  I  am  convinced  we  should  have  better  men 
in  the  ranks.  Why  should  a  gardener  be  asked  to  supply 
several  testimonials  when  applying  for  a  situation?  Is  not  one 
good  personal  character  lar  more  satisfactory  P—Wiluam 
Bbnbow,  Kinnersley  Castle  Gardens,  Hereford. 

Comfort  1b  Boiblor. 

The  measure  of  comfort  of  young  men  in  bothies  is  in  many 
cases  entirely  due  to  the  heaa  gardeners,  who  I  think  ought 
to  take  an  interest,  and  a  greater  interest,  than  is  taken  in 
some  places.  I  could  mention  one  gardener  who  had  been  in 
his  situation  five  years  before  he  set  his  foot  inside  the  bothy 
door.  If  there  are  many  of  this  type,  how  are  they  to  know 
the  young  men's  necessary  requirements?  At  some  places  I 
have  visited  I  have  had  refreshments  in  the  bothy,  but  hfave 
found  utensils  to  be  rather  short:  in  place  of  teacups  jam 
jars ;  and  having  to  cut  bread  with  a  pruning  knife.  As  regards 
sitting  accommodation,  half  the  chairs  would  be  without 
backs,  and  at  few  minus  a  leg,  so  that  the  men  used  boxes  in 
preference.  Then  wirdeners  wonder  why  they  are  always 
changing  hands.  **  Ponicas,'*  as  we  are  called,  as  a  rule  are 
of  a  respectable  class,  and  will  not  stay  in  such.^  places  after 
having  had  every  comfort  while  at  home,  unless  it  is  to  suit 
their  own  convenience.  Among  some  of  the  essential  require- 
ments is  a  good  bath  room,  which  is  missing  in  the  great  majority 
of  bothies ;  and  what  is  more  refreshing  than  a  bath  after  one 
has  been  at  work  in  the  hothouses  all  day  ? 

In  some  bothies  a  nice  library  is  to  be  found ;  while  others 
do  not  get  a  garden  XMper  to  look  at,  unless  they  buy  it  them- 
selves. In  most  cases  these  things  only  want  mentioning  to 
the  lady  or  gentleman  and  woulo  be  attended  to  at  the  nrst 
opportunity.  My  opinion  is  that  gardeners,  instead  of  trying  to 
improfve  the  bothy  life,  think  to  themselves— I  had  to  put  up 
with  all  these  inconveniences,  and  have  struggled  through ;  let 
others  do  the  same.  Fancy  living  five,  six.  and 
seven  miles  from  a  town,  and  having  to  walk  that 
or  sjay  and  put  up  with  the  same  dull  life  day  after  day,  having 
nowhere  else  to  spend  a  nice  half  hour.  Thanks  to  the  '*  bike,'' 
one  is  able  to  be  where  pleasure  lies  in  a  very  short  time :  not 
that  we  should  be  always  pleasure  seeking,  for  at  least  two 
nights  a  week  might  be  given  to  study.  Our  bothy  here  lies 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  walk  from  town,  and  I  am  pleased 
to  say  three  of  us  live  very  comfortably  together  and  nave  a 
good  old  dame  to  look  after  us,  which  blessing  is  lacking  in 
many  places.— P.  Davies,  Hertford. 


LATE  PEAS.— We  shall  soon  be  thinking  of  making  the 
last  sowing  of  PeiCs.  Before  then,  however,  more  midseason 
varieties  will  be  sown ;  special  care  will  be  given  to  these  by 
drawing  rather  wide  and  deep  trenches,  in  which  some  well 
decayed  manure  or  rich  soil  can  be  placed.  For  this  planting 
we  snail  use  Autocrat  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra.  The  latter  requires 
rather  tall  sticks,  but  it  is  an  indispensable  Pea,  givinor  abun- 
dance of  hiorh  quality,  and  withstanding  attacks  of  mildew. 
Gladstone  is  also  a  fine  Late  variety.  After  these  will  follow 
earlies,  such  ««  Esrly  Giant,  Chelsea  Gem,  «nd  Green  Gem. 
''lie  last  two  may  be  sown  in  pits  or  frames  the  first  week  in 
July. 

KALES.— Some  of  the  Kales  may  now  be  planted,  as  we 
cannot  well  get  them  too  large  ere  winter  sets  in.  Sometimes 
they  have  to  wait  until  such  crops  as  Peas  and  Potatoes  are 
over  before  room  can  be  found  for  them.  Needless  to  say  this 
is  not  giving  them  a  chance  to  do  their  best.— A.  T. 


WOBK,F05^WEEK.. 


'  ,  Fralt  ForclBg. 

VINES  I  IN  POTS  FOR  EARLY  FORCING. -Cut -back 
Vines  that  were  started  early  will  have  completed  their  growtii, 
and  have  the  energies  ooucentrated  on  the  perfecting  of  the 
buds  and  the;  storing  of  essential  matter  for  the  support  of  the 
next  season 'ti  growth  in  the  early  stages.  The  stippbes  of 
water,  ho\iever»  h  ho  a  Id  be  lessened »  discontinuing  syringing,  or 
only  having  recourse  to  it  oocasionallyi  and  moderating  the 
supplies  of  water  or  liquid  manure,  or  water  at  the  itwtB, 
Admit  air  freely,  and  afford  all  the  light  practicable  to  th« 
principal  foliage.  If  the  canen  do  not  ripen  wellf  keep  th rough 
the  day  at  Saaeg  to  95deg  by  moderating  the  ventilation,  and 
admit  air  freelv  at  night. 

EARLY  Houses. -When  the  Grapes  are  cut  the  Vines 
Bhoul<l  be  well  syringed  to  free  them  from  such  accumulations 
as  dust  and  the  in  vailing  ho^ts  of  such  pests  as  red  apider  and 
thrips.  If  scale  or  mealy  bug  has  obtained  a  footing,  oome 
approved  insecticide  should  be  used  against  themj  or  the  Vines 
may  be  syringed  with  a  mixture  of  paraffin  oil.  soda,  and  fioft- 
8oap.  using  a  winegla&^ful  of  paraffin  oil,  Iok  wae>hing  soda^  and 
4oz  of  soH^oap  to  four  galloni^  of  water,  one  person  syringing 
into  the  vessel  fio  aa  to  keep  th«  oil  woU  mixcKi  with  the  wat«r 
whiUt  being  applied  by  another  individual  evenly  to  the  Vines, 
it  being  important  that  they  and  eve 9'  part  of  the  houso  be 
well,  but  not  exeeftsiveJy,  wetted,  for  without  that  the  eradica- 
tion of  the  pe&ts  will  only  be  partial.  The  appUeation  ehould  be 
repeated  two  or  three  times  at  intervals  of  about  four  days, 
the  relatively  free  oil  being  far  more  eflfective  than  when 
emu bi fled,  though  not  a  safe  application  on  young  foliage,  hut 
quite  innocuous  to  the  Vinea  aft^^r  the  fruit  is  cut,  whilst  "a 
perfect  cure"  for  mealy  bug  and  otlier  pests.  Keep  the  borders 
sufficiently  motst  to  pVesenre  the  foliage  in  good  condition,  it 
being  better  to  mulch  them  lightly  with  partially  decayed 
manure  than  to  eupply  heavy  wat^ringp  at  frequent  intervals. 
to  keep  the  soil  fi-om  crackintr.  Allow  a  little  extension  of  the 
laterals,  a.s  ihii^  ten<k  to  keep  the  roota  active  and  to  preserve 
the  principal  lr*ve*  in  health,  or  if  these  fall,  prevents  the 
starting  ot  thinr  cornesponding  buds. 

PEACHKS  AND  NECTARINES:  EARLY  FORCED 
TREES." The  treea  must  now  have  plenty  of  air,  ventitatinc- 
the  house  to  th4>  fullest  extent  after  the  fruit  ii  gathered,  and 
in  atldition  to  ventilating  freely,  the  trees  must  be  syringed, 
and,  if  necessary,  sprayed  with  an  insecticide  to  subdue  red 
spider  and  brown  aphidee,  the  border  being  duly  watered  so  that 
no  check  is  given  likely  to  induce  the  premature  ripening  of 
the  foliage  and  wood.  Laterals  enoourage  root  aetion,  but 
they  must  be  etoppod  to  prevent  overcrowding,  otherwise  aemi- 
lateral  extension  js  desirable  as  a  safeguard  against  the  wood 
and  foliage  maturing  too  early,  also  as  preventive  of  bud 
dropping  later  on^  All  shoots' that  have  borne  fruit  and  aro 
no  longer  required,  ehould  be  cut  away  to  the  growths 
originati'd  from  their  base  for  next  year's  bearing. 

GATHERING  PEACHES.— Great  care  is  necea'iary  in  re- 
moving the  fruit.  The  le&i^t  undue  pressure  on  a  particular 
part  make^  a  mark  by  cnL^hing  cells,  and  discoloration  follows 
and  spoils  the  appearance  of  the  fniit  as  well  sb  impnirB  its 
quality,  A  piece  of  wadding  should  be  held  in  the  hand,  and 
tne  fruit  removed  by  a  gentle  pressure  or  twint,  then  laid  care- 
fully in  a  padded  shallow  basket.  The  fruit  intended  for  pack- 
ing should  be  gathered  before  it  is  dead  ripe.  Morning  ii  the 
best  time  for  gatherinp  the  fruit,  and  it  should  be  placed  in  a 
cool  room  to  mature  before  being  sent  to  table.  In  bright 
weather  the  trees  ehould  be  looked  over  in  the  evening  as  well 
as  morning  for  the  removal  of  the  ripe  fruit.  TrVhere  the  panes 
of  glass  are  large  it  ofttm  happens  that  the  fruit  ripens  too 
quickly  at  the  ai>ex  or  part  exj>ose<l  to  the  direct  rajs  of  the 
6un,  and  not  unfrequ(*ntly  shrinks  there  and  becomes  dis- 
colourotlj  notably  Noblesse  Peach  and  Lord  Napier  Nectarine. 
Thifi  greatly  detracts  from  the  appearance^  and  may  mo&tly  be 
avoided  by  a  slieht  shading  of  tiffany,  or  thin  scrim  canvas, 
during  very  bright  weather. 

LATE  HOUSES,— The  fruit  should  be  tliinned  to  the  quan- 
tity rof[iiired  for  the  crop,  or  a  few  more  may  be  left  than  will 
be  required  J  to  allow  for  casualties  in  stoning.  Syringe  morn- 
ing and  evening  in  bright  weather,  but  avoid  syringing  on  dujl 
days  and  on  morning.^  when  moisture  has  been  condensed  and 
hangs  on  the  ends  and  margins  of  the  leaver,  as  not  uncommoir 
in  the  case  of  vigorous  trees.  Admit  air  early  and  freely. 
Mulch  inside  and  outside  with  short  manure,  and  supply  wateF 
abundantly  when  required,  but  avoid  makijig  the  soil  sotklen 
and  f;our,  as  this  reMilts  in  sappy  grow t lift  and  unfruit fulness^ 
and  ill-health  follows.       Shoots    iiot    r'^quired    for  nest  year'fr 
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crop  and  thoee  not  needed  for  furnishing  the  trees  should  be 
removed  whilst  they  are  quite  small.  Keep  laterals  closely 
pinched  to  one  leaf,  and  cut  clean  away  any  gross  shoots.  The 
j^hoots  on  young  trees  should  be  left  about  18in  distance  apart 
on  the  ez;tension  of  last  year  for  next  year's  bearing,  and  if  they 
are  dispoeed  to  elongate  abore  15in  or  18in  they  may  l»  pinched 
to  12in  or  18in,  stopping  the  laterals  at  the  first  leaf  but  ex- 
tensions or  mam  shoots  should  be  allowed  to  grow  their  full 
length,  provided  they  are  evenly  balanced  and  there  is  room. 
Avoid  laying  in  the  growths  too  thickly;  the  branches  should 
be  9in  to  12in  apart,  and  these  should  be  as  evenly  balanced 
as  possible.— G.  A.,  St.  Albans,  Herts. 

The  Floiir  dardii. 

.  PROPAGATING  PINKS.  ^Plenty  of  young  growth  can  now 
be  secured  for  forming  cuttingis  or .  pipings.  Cuttings  are 
formed. in  tha  usual  way  below  a  joint,  removing  the  lower 
leaves,  then  drawing  the  rest  together  and  snipping  off  their 
points.  Pipings  are  pulled  out  by  a  sharp  jerk,  and  need  no 
further  preparation.  Insert  botn  cuttings  and  pipings  about 
Uin  apart  in  a  frame  filled  with  light  s&ndy  soil.  Water  and 
keep  close  and  shaded  from  strong  sun. 

CARNATIONS.— -Frequent  attention  must  be  afforded 
Carnations  so  as  to  keep  the  flowering  growths  well  tied  up. 
The  patent  coil  stakes  are  admirable  for  the  f>urpose.  Failing 
thwe,  neat  green  painted  sticks  should  be  used.  Pull  up  weeds, 
and  supply  some  weak  liquid  manure  to  improve  the  colour  of 
the-  blooms  and  promote  healthy  growth. 

WALLFLOWERS.— Seedlings  having  made  good  progress, 
it  is  desirable  that  they  be  pnoked  out  separately  on  a  piece 
of  good  ground  to  further  strengthen  and  assume  a  bushy 
habit.  The  root  system  of  the  plants  is  much  improved  by 
moVing  and  replanting,  especially  if  the  tap  roots  are 
^rtened.  Incorporate  with  the  soil  some  flaky  leaf  mould. 
Plant  4in  apart,  making  the  ground  firm  about  them,  and  at 
once  moisten  the  soil  and  roots  with  a  copious  soaking  of  water, 
afterwards  sprinkling  daily  until  the  plants  are  establiehed. 

DIGITALISES.— Digitalises  or  common  Foxgloves  are  at- 
tractive plants  for  wild  or  semi-wild  positions.  There  are,  how- 
ever, improvements  on  the  old  purple  Foxglove  in  selected 
vanetiee  of  yellow  or  cream  coloured,  white,  and  rose,  while  the 
giant  spotted  varieties  are  most  interesting.  The  most  remark- 
able ,]s  Monstrosa,  which  produces  large,  bdl^aped  terminal 
flowers,  chiefly  m  shades  of  rose  and  white.  All  the  varieties 
grow  about  4ft  high.      Seed  sown  now  thinly  in  the  reserve 

garden  will  produce  good  plants  for  lifting  and  replanting  in 
owenng- positions  m  autumn.     They  succeed  almost  anvwhere 
either  in  sun  or  shade.  . 

'  MANTHUSES.-JDianthus  Heddewi^i  (Japan  Pink)  in 
sm^e  and  double  varieties,  and  D.  chinensis  (Indian  Pink) 
double,  are  charming  hardy  biennials  of  easy  culture  and  pro- 
longed habit  of  flowering.  They  grow  9in  to  a  foot  high,  and 
bloom  in  July,  the  flowers  being  of  varied  and  brilliant  cofours. 
Seed  may  be  sown  now  for  producing  plants  for  flowering  next 
•2^o^^-  Sow^TV«l«il^  drills  61n  apart  in  good  light  soil, 
>^ading  until  the  seed  germinates.  l»rick  out  the  ^edling^ 
b^ore  thev  get  crowded,  and  transfer  in  autumn  to  their  final 
positions  for  flwenng.  The  smallest  plants  can  remain  where 
they  are  for  the  winter,  planting  them  out  finally  in  the 
spring,  ^ 

f«HW*??^^  RANUNCULUSES.-^As  the  leaves  of  these  aro 

:?f  ^  '^^^A  "^^  ^*^"^^  i?  ^^^^'^  "P'  <5"«<i  in  a  oool  place  and 
stored  in  dry  cocoa-nut  fibre.  ^ 

o^/3-n®?  PEAS.— Rows  and  clumps  are  now  in  free  growth, 
and  will  for  some  weeks  produce  abundance  of  flowers.  The 
chief  requirements  of  the  plants  are  ample  moisture  and  food 
m^ofTt  "^^A  5^P«>»i^  caterings  and  mulchings  will  ensure 
moisture,  and  additional  food  can  be  given  by  applications  of 

9^Z\'^fr'A\  ?^  *^^  ?^^°^^  ^^«  "^*  <^"^  freely  seed^ 
tqrm  to  the  detriment  of  continuous  flowering,  so  these  must 
be  regularly  cut  off  when  the  blooms  fade. 

rv.r5?iw""^'^^^'°^.  ^*'"^®*^'^^,  against  walls  or  other  sup- 
ttj  tT]i"l.*'^'^i?^.^^^°^  r«^"''  ''^^^^  of  mildew^ 
^^t  ^^{r  °^'*'*"'^^-.  All  Roses  m  the  open,  too,  may  be  mulched 
ret^^tL  w".'^  '^-'M'  «ot  objecterto.  It  is  'important  to 
Gravesend  ^"\"^^  ^°  *^®  ®oil  as  much  as  possible. ~E.  D.  S., 

Till  Kltchn  Gardao. 

+i,^i'^^^?'T'''^^®  should  be  planted  without  further  delay.  If 
they  are  to  be  planted  in  trenches  these  should  be  prepared 

iT+]?^'°  }^  ^*°'®  "^^y  ?«  f^^  ^^«»T-  If  ^hey  are  to  be  planted 
in  the  ordinary  way^  the  ground  should  be  deeply  worked  and 

oS?Jr  ^flf'f'Vl'*^'^-  -i^^^  r?^'  of  course,  done  some  time  since,  in 
^^^  *  i  '?.  ^^  should  become  settled  and  the  manure  in- 
IZT^I^^^  with  the  soil.  The  plants  should  be  planted  deeply, 
an<i  the  rows  should  be  placed  a  sufficient  distance  apart  to 
allow  of  a  little  soil  being  drawn  up  to  the  stems  later  on. 


CELERY.— The  main  crop  of  this  should  now  be  planted. 
The  plants  should  be  lifted  carefully  with  a  ball  of  soil  attached 
to  each  nlant.  After  planting  give  a  thorough  soaking  of 
water.  See  that  the  plants  are  quite  free  from  insects  of  every 
kind,  especially  of  the  Celery  fly.  If  this  is  attended  to  at  the 
time  of  planting  it  will  save  a  great  deal  of  trouble  later  on.  It 
is  a  good  plan  to  dip  the  plants  in  weak  tobacco  juice. 

BROCCOLI.— The  spring  and  other  kinds  should  now  be 
planted.  They  should  have  ample  space  for  development,  and 
be  planted  very  firmly  indeed.  There  are  a  host  of  first-rate 
varieties  to  select  from.  Eastertide  is  a  good  kind,  so  is 
Sutton's  Christmas,  a  fine  variety ;  Michaelmas  White  is  a  go<>d 
early  winter  kind,  Model  and  Vanguard  are  fine  late  kinds  for 
spring.  These  should  follow  a  crop  of  early  Potatoes  or  Peas 
where  the  soil  hiad  been  previously  manured.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  plant  these  on  .  soil  which  had  recently  received  heavy 
dressings  of  manure. 

WINTER  KALES.— All  these  should  now  be  planted ;  they 
will  do  well  after  early  Potatoes,  Peas,  lind  such  like  crops.  The 
secret  is  to  plant  firmly  and  deeply,  viz..  iip  to  the  first  pair  of 
leaves.  The  old  Tall  Scotch  and  Veitch's  Hearting  are  reliable 
curled  varieties.  The  old  Cottagers'  Kale  is  a  hardy,  reliable 
kind,  and  much  planted  in  most  districts  . 

LATE  CARROTS.— Young  Carrots  are  very  much  appre- 
ciated in  most  houses  at  all  times.  If  a  sowing  of  an  early  norn 
variety  is  now  made  it  will  furnish  a  welcome  supply  during 
the  autumn  and  early  winter  months. 

PARSLEY.— If  an  old  two-lighted  frame  can  be  spared  it 
will  be  found  a  capital  plan  when  thinning  the  Parsley  sown  in 
the  spring  to  transfer  the  strongest  plants  to  the  frame.  The 
lights  will,  of  course,  be  kept  off  until  sharp  frost  sets  in.  The 
plants  should  be  well  watered,  and  afterwards  shaded  for  some 
time  if  the  weather  is  hot.  The  plants  should  be  syringed  or 
damped  over  with  a  water  can  every  afternoon  when  warm  to 
promote  a  rapid  growth.  Only  those  who  have  to  maintain  a 
regular  supply  the  whole  year  round  can  appreciate  the  value 
of  a  frame  of  healthy  Parsley  in  severe  weather  when  snow  is 
lying  thickly  on  the  ground. 

VARIOUS  ITEMS.— Weeds  are  giving  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,  and  must  be  kept  under  at  all  costs.  Broad  Beans 
should  nave  their  points  pinched  to  prevent  the  fly  from  gaining 
a  lodgment  on  the  pods.  The  flowering  stems  should  also  be 
broken  out  of  Rhubarb,  Seakale,  Salsafy,  Scoraonera.  Any 
crops  not  yet  thinned  should  be  attended  to.  If  the  weather 
is  not  Peas,  Scarlet  Runners,  and  such  like  crops  should  be 
mulched.— A.  T.,  Cirencester. 
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An  Expostulation. 


To  TH«  Clkbk  op  THB  Wbather  Office. 

"Cease,  rude  Boreas,  blustering  railer," 
North  wind,  now  at  last  pass  by! 
Cease,  thou  cruel  blast  assailer, 
Think  how  nearly  'tis  July! 

May  was  bad,  and  June  is  worser, 
^  When  is  summer  to  begin  ? 
Nor*  nor' -west  is  no  precursor 
Of  a  soft  and  genial  spring. 

Spring  is  lost,  and  well  nigh  summer ; 
Furs  and  fires  still  hold  their  day ; 
Is  midwinter  the  next  comer  P 
Is  there  such  a  month  as  May  ? 

"Cease,  rude  Boreas!'*  shake  the  mountains, 
Scour  the  plains  far  off,  away ; 
Spare,  oh  spare  a  land  of  fountains  I 
Sun!  oh  sun!  come  back,  we  pray. 

"  The  Groans  of  the  Britons." 
June  26,  1907. 

(«#i 

Tiade  and  Hiscellaneons  Notes. 


Flower  Show  Fixtapes. 


Messrs. 


[essrs.  Austin  and  McAslan,  seed  merchants  and  nursery- 
men, 89,  Mitchell  Street,  Glasgow,  write:  "We  have  pleasure  m 
enclosing  copy  of  our  *  Flower  Show  Fixtures  '  for  1907.  Thifl 
card  Ls  sent  to  secretaries  of  flower  shows  for  free  distribution, 
and  is  issued  free  to  all  applicants.  We  feel  that  if  the  dates  ot 
flower  shows  were  better  known  it  would  increase  the  attend- 
ance.*' 
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All  Correspondence    relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be 
directed  to  '*Th»  Editob,"   12,   Mitri  Court  Chambsrs, 
FiiSn  Stbbbt,  London,  E.G.      Fersons  sending  nMLnuscript 
or  photographs,  when  not  specially  requested  by  the  editor, 
ena  makine  no  demand  for  remuneration,  are  presumed  to 
solicit  publication  without  pavment.     In  order  that  no  mis- 
understanding ma^  arise,  and  in  order  to  secure  the  return 
of  their  contributions,  contributors  should  state  the  fact 
that  they  expect  remuneration,  and  in  all  cases,  even  when 
contributing  voluntarily,  correspondents  should  enclose  a 
stamped   envelope  if   they   expect  their  enclosure  to  be 
returned. 
APPLE  LEAVES  WITH  BROWN  SPOTS  (R.  A.  C.).-The 
brown  and  sunken  spots  below  the  general  surface  are  probably 
caused  by  some  fungus  closeljr  related  to  "shot-hole,'    though 
there  are  no  fruits,  ye£  the  issue  from  some  of  the  diseased 
patches  has  fallen  out  and  left,  holes.    In  some  cases  the  spots 
extend  over  a  large    portion    of    the    leaf,  and  run  into  each 
other.       Such    spots    are    very    tantalising,  as  in  the  abseiioe 
of     anything     definite     it     is     difficult     to     arrive     at     any 
satisfactory    deduction.       It  is  likely  the  diseased  patches  will 
bear  the  fructifying  portions  of  the  fungus  as  small  pinhead- 
like  dots,   though   probably    not   until   tney   have   fcJlen   and 
lain  on  the  damp  earth  some  time,  therefore  it  will  be  advisable 
to  clear  them  off  the  ground  in  the  autumn  and  burn  them. 

SPOra  ON  LEAVES  OP  CAMPANULA  (T.  M.  R.).— The 
si>ots  are  caused  by  a  species  of  Ceroospona,  which  correspond 
with  those  sometimes  prevalent  on  Mulberry  leaves,  but  appears 
an  undescribed  species,  the  fruiting  bodies  closely  resembling 
those  of  Ceroospora  melonis.  It  is  probably  due  to  the  damp 
conditions  that  nave  recently-prevailed  and  the  dullness  of  the 
weather,  moisture  resting  for  a  considerable  time  on  the  leaves 
and  giving  the  fungus  its  opportunities.  Such  spots  are  very 
prevalent  this  season  on  many  plants,  both  outdoors  and  under 
glass,  and  though  referable  to  Ceroospora,  no  definite  con- 
clusions are  available  in  the  fruits,  as  they  vary  so  much  in 
respect  of  the  hoet-plants.  Possibly  spraying  with  a  solution 
of  potassium  sulphide,  loz  to  3  gallons  of  water,  adding  4oti 
of  soluble  paraffin,  would  have  a  good  effect,  but  the  plants,  if 
indoors,  should  be  moved  outside  tor  treatment,  as  the  sulphide 
discolours  white  and  other  lead  paints,  besides  having  a  dis- 
agreeable smell.  The  worst  infested  leaves  should  be  removed 
and  burned.  The  plants  can  hardly  have  too  much  light  and 
air. 

VINE  LEAVES  FOR  INSPECTION  (S.  P.).— The  yellowest 
of  the  leaves  having  a  mottled  appearance  on  the  upper  surface 
and  somewhat  at  the  edges,  is  very  slightly  affected  with  red 
spider,  but  this  p^est  is  not  the  cause  of  the  general  yellowing 
of  the  tissues,  which  are  of  stout  leathery  texture,  yet  deficient 
in  green  colouring  matter  or  chlorophyll.  The  other  leaves  are 
perfectly  clean,  yet  the  red  spider  should  be  attended  to. 
sponging  the  affected  leaves  very  carefully  with  a  sponge  wetted 
with  a  solution  of  soluble  paraffin  about  2ob  to  a  gallon  of 
water.  A  little  extra  feeding  with,  say,  phosphate  of  potash 
and  nitrate  of  potash,  foz  each  to  a  gallon  of  water,  would 
make  a  considerable  difference.  As  phosphate  of  potash  is  dear 
and  may  be  difficult  io  procure,  you  may  use  a  mixture  of  three 
parts  superphosphate  (high  grade),  two  parts  nitrate  of  potash, 
and  one  part  sulphate  of  magnesia  with  naif  a  part  of  sulphate 
of  iron,  mixed,  applying;  4ob  per  square  yard,  and  if  the  roots 
are  near  the  surface,  mixed  with  good  turfy  loam  chopped  up, 
about  three  times  as  much  as  of  the  fertiliser,  watering  in  after- 
wards moderately,  the  soil  being  in  a  proper  state  of  moisture 
when  the  dressing  is  applied. 

MELON  ROOTS  CLUBBED  (Oxoo).— The  roots  are  badly 
clubbed,  the  larger  roots  much  swollen  and  the  fibre  lets  small 
nodosities.  These  swarm  with  eggs  of  so-called  stem  eel  worm, 
Tylenchus  devastatrix,  and  with  some  difficulty  the  eelworm  was 
found  in  the  fresher  parts  of  the  swollen  roots.  No  doubt  the 
eelworms  have  been  introduced  in  the  soil,  this  being  of  a  very 
fibrous  nature,  and  containing  much  relatively  fresh  vegetable 
matter,  thouj^n  it  is  remarkable  the  Cucumbers  in  different  soil 
are  also  coming  as  club-rooted  as  the  Melon  plants.  Plants  eo 
affected  will  not-  do  any  good,  they  should  oe  uprooted  care- 
fully, and  with  all  the  nodosities  possible,  and  burned.  Then 
you  may  saturate  the  soil  with  a  solution  of  formalin  (formalde- 
hyde 40  per  cent),  1  fluid  ounce  to  5  pints  of  water,  this  small 
cmantity  being  named  as  you  may  take  out  all  the  old  soil  and 
then  spray  the  bed,  walls,  and  paths  with  the  solution,  a  much 
larger  amount  being  required  for  treating  the  soil,  which  should 
be  wetted  as  on  an  ordinary  watering,  and  after  soaking  in,  be 


turned  and  well  mixed.  The  toil  will  not  be  fit  to  use  again  for 
a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  and  is  better  left  a  month  or  six 
weeks,  but  turned  once  a  week  during  that  time.  The  Pine 
tree  "needles  "  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  eelworm.  Possibly 
a  solution  of  formalin,  loz  to  18  pints  of  water,  would  hav^ 
a  good  effect  in  freeing  the  plants  from  the  eelworm,  but  it  is 
hopeless  when  the  roots  are  so  badly  knotted  as  in  the  example. 
If  you  try  this,  use  as  much  as  in  an  ordinary  watering,  and 
though  it  may  check  the  growths  of  the  plants  it  is  likely,  the 
eelworm  being  destroyed,  that  they  will  start  into  new  growth 
freely. 

WOOD  ASHES  RAINED  ON  (Wood  Ashes).-Wood  ashes 
are  not  exclusively  a  potassium  manure.  In  addition  to  the 
carbonate  of  potash,  tney  contain  carbonate  and  phosphate  of 
lime  and  magnesia,  all  of  which  are  essential  plant  fooas.  The 
potash  in  wood  ashes,  dry  or  unleached,  varies  from  four  to 
eight  per  cent.,  and  the  phosphoric  acid  from  one  to  two  p&r 
cent.  If  exposed  to  the  weather  or  leached,  theiy  rarely  con- 
tain more  than  one  to  two  per  cent,  of  potash,  and  about  one 
per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid.  The  value  of  wood  ashes  varies 
according  to  the  fiources  from  which  they  are  obtained  and  the 
care  with  which  they  are  stored.  One  hundred  pounds  of  good 
wood  ashes,  dry  or  unleached,  contains  from  olb  to  161b  of 
potash,  chiefly  carbonate ;  besides  2ilb  of  phosphoric  acid  and 
401b  of  lime.  It  is  particularly  useful  for  light  soils,  for  it 
makes  them  more  plastic  and  retentive  of  water,  and  may  be 
used  with  advantage  over  most  crops  at  the  rate  of  4<a  per 
souare  yard,  and  has  special  value  for  fruits,  and  for  leguminous 
plants.  It  is  also  good  for  mixing  with  potting  soil  in  the 
proportion  of  one  part  wood  ashes  (unleached)  to  16  parts  of 
soil  by  weight  in  both  cases,  say  l|lb  to  28Ib,  3ilb  to  66Ib,  and 
71b  to  the  cwt.  of  soil.  Soot  may  also  be  added  with  advantage, 
say  one-fourth  of  the  respective  amounts  of  unleached  wood 
ashes  to  the  several  soil  proportions,  thus  supplying  nitrogen  as 
well  as  potash  and  phosphoric  acid. 

NAMES  OP  ^LXNT8.— Correspondents  whose  queries  are 
unanswered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfuily  requested  to  eon" 
suit  the  following  number.  (W.  P.,  Fairford).— No.  1  is  an 
Oncidium ;  but  owing  to  the  advanced  state  of  the  flowers  we  are 
unable  to  determine  the  variety.  Send  again  when  in  bloom 
and  we  will  name  it  for  you;  No.  2,  Oncidium  flexuosum. 
(Argus),— -1,  Acer  palmatnm  atro-purpureum ;  2,  next  week; 
3,  Eaphiolepis  ovata;  4,  Olearia  macrodonta;  5,  Pemettya 
angusti folia ;  6,  Zenobia  (Andromeda)  speciosa;  7,  Arbutus 
Andrachne ;  8,  Escallonia  sp. 


Matters  of  Iptenst. 

In  considering  the  choice  of  a  topic  for  this  week's  Journal, 
we  came  to  the  conclusion  there  were  so  many  things  of  interest 
that  it  would  be  invidious  on  our  part  to  cnoose :  and  there- 
fore we  thought  a  bit  of  a  mixture  might  be  the  best  way  out 
of  the  difficulty.  No  one  meets  now,  no  one  writes  now,  without 
a  reference  to  the  wintry  weather  that  still  prevails,  though 
midsummer  is  past.  W^e  near  of  one  gentleman  who  leaves  off 
fires  June  30,  but  begins  again  July  1 ;  there  are  many  like  him 
this  year.  The  fire  is  an  absolute  necessity.  Houses  are  cold 
and  damp;  outside  is  cold  and  damp,  and  summer  clothing  is 
quite  out  of  fashion.  The  year  so  far  reminds  us  of  1879,  when 
the  "RoyaT*  held  its  exhibition  at  Kilbum.  Coming,  as  this 
season  does,  after  last  year's  drought,  we  are  almost  inclined  to 
think  we  prefer  the  damp  and  cold.  At  any  rate  vegetation  is 
growing :  rank,  perhaps,  but  there  is  food  on  all  hands,  and 
plenty  of  drink,  too!  We  are  beginning  to  be  anxious  about 
the  clover  crop,  but  we  still  have  faith  to  believe  sunshine  and 
heat  are  not  far  off.     **  All  things  come  to  him  who  waits.*' 

In  this  neighbourhood,  when  it  is  dry,  it  is  very  dry ;  and 
the  shortage  last  year  of  green  food,  the  anxiety  about  the 
growing  crops,  especially  potatoes,  the  carting  of  water,  made 
our  slumbers  often  very  uneasy.  For  weeks  the  heavens  were 
as  brass,  and  no  signs  of  rain. 

The  lane  cows -are  just  coming  home,  and  at  any  rate  the 
roadsides  are  keeping  them  in  grand  condition ;  milk  and  butter 
are  both  plentiful,  and  good  and  cheap.  Dairy  cows;  well, 
that  leads  us  to  another  thought,  namely,  the  ann^ial  trip  of 
the  B.  D.  Farmer.  He  has  confined  himself  to 
a  comparatively  limited  area  this  year,  still  believing  there  is 
much  of  value  to  be  seen  at  home.  Kent  and  Sussex  were  the 
counties  visited,  and  members  assembled  at  Tunbridge  Wells 
from  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  West  of  England  The  chairr 
man  of  the  conference  is  Capt.  R.  O.  Bellasis,  and  the  presi- 
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dent  of  the  association  is  Lord  Kenyon.  Before  going  far  afield, 
the  first  morning  the  conference  met  to  hear  a  paper  by  Pro- 
fessor Oarroll,  of  Dublin,  '^  On  Dairjring  in  Relation  to  Small 
Farms."  We  think  often  the  discussion  that  follows  the  read- 
ing of  A  iJaper  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  part.  We  then 
get  '*  many  thoughts  from  many  minds."  Professor  Millall 
has  his  doubts  as  to  the  future  of  the  small  farmer  in  England. 
Mr.  Ford  dealt  with  small  farms  aa  he  found  them  in  Sussex ; 
and  Professor  James  Long  told  of  the  success  of  small  holders  in 
Birmingham.  The  general  opinion  was  that  small  holding  are 
not  a  panacea  for  every  form  of  ill,  and  that  the  Bituation  of 
the  small  holding  was  of  paramount  importance.  Money  on  a 
desert  island  is  of  no  use ;  neither  can  'produce  x)ay  where 
transit  rates  to  the  market  are  of  necessity  high.  As  a  landed 
proprietor.  Lord  Kenyon  had  something  to  say,  and  his  remarks 
are. worthy  of  record.  He  said:  "Large  landowners  were  not 
adyeiBe  to  small  holdinjgs,  but  a  set  of  buildings  could  not  be 
erected  under  J6500.  The  interest  on  this  outlay,  and  a  fair 
rent  say,  on  seven  acres  of  land,  was  such  that  a  small  holder 
had  lii^le  remaining  for  himself  after  paying  these  fair  claims." 

After  this,  the  amusement  of  the  day  began.  Driving 
through  beautiful  diversified  country,  High  Rock  and  Park 
Comer,  past  Fridge  Park,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Aber- 
gavenny, from  Trant  to  Shenfield  Park,  past  Dewhurst  to  Snape, 
the  home  ci  Sir  George  Barham,  whose  name  is  most  intimately 
connected  with  the  aairying  industry.  Naturally,  a  halt  was 
called  there ;  the  inner  man  refreshed,  and  then  the  ix)ute  lay 
through  much  delightful  arass  land  to  Bay  ham  Abbey.  Short- 
horns, sheep,  and  shires  gratified  the  eye,  and  gave  to  the  mind 
much  profitable  food. 

The  next  dav's  excursion  was  to  the  Agricultural  College 
at  Wye,  where  there  was  much  to  see  and  learn.  The  next  day 
a  move  was  made  to  the  farm  of  Admiral  the  Hon.  T.  S.  Brand, 
at  Glynde,  where  Southdown  sheep,  Berkshire  pigs,  and  dairy 
cattle  proved  most  attractive.  Then  on  to  the  large  creameries 
and  dairy  farms  of  Sussex,  finishing  with  the  King's  herd  of  140 
milking  Shorthorns,  near  Brighton,  and  the  tour  finished  with 
a  dinner  at  that  well-known  watering  place. 

Have  any  of  our  readers  been  up  to  see  that  grand  show  of 
horses  at  the  "International.^"— a  most  marvellous  exhibition, 
the  horses  the  pick  of  the  world;  and  thanks  are  due  to  those 
rich  men  who  ably  contributed  not  only  funds,  but  such  horse 
flesh  as  is  seldom  seen.  Horses  of  all  classes,  for  all  purposes, 
ridden,  driven,  and  led  by  men  of  all  nations.  One  need  nox 
despair  just  yet :  the  motor  has  not  entirely  usurped  the  place 
of  this  most  useful  quadruped. 

There  is  one  grand  institution  whose  works  of  mercy  appeal 
particularly  to  the  farmer,  and  that  is,  the  Royal  Benevolent, 
which,  instituted  in  1860,  helps  man^r  a  worn  out  agriculturist 
to  end  his  or  her  days  in  comx)arative  comfort.  Th©  annual 
election  of  members,  or  rather  pensioners,  has  just  taken  place ; 
and  there  are  now  on  the  books  102  couples,  228  male  pen- 
sioners, and  603  female.  Beside  these,  there  are  a  certain  class 
who  receive  gifts  of  mone^  to  help  them  to  tide  over  the  time 
till  their  successful  election.  The  receipts  last  year  reached 
the  sum  of  £22,932,  being  an  increase  of  £866  on  the  previous 
year,  owing  to  enlarged  donations  and  thank  offertories.  But 
as  ;g24,368  will  be  wanted  this  year  for  the  support  of  the 
institution,  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  renewed  generosity  on 
the  part  of  those  interested  in  agriculture.  Is  there  one  of 
us  who  cannot  name  instances  of  farmers  who  have  been  worsted 
in  the  struggle,  to  whom  a  "certainty"  for  the  rest  of  their 
days  would  be  a  boon  beyond  words  to  tell  P  The  council  threw 
out  one  suggestion,  or  rather  stated  a  fiact,  that  in  many  cases 
people  only  subscribed  until  their  friend  or  friends  were  elected, 
and  then  dropped.  Now,  steady  giving  is  always  of  far  more 
value  than  ^asmodic  liberality,  and  surely  the  claims  of  our 
own  weaker  brethren  should  have  just  a  little  of  our  attention. 

It  is  sometimes  a  difficult  thing  to  tell  the  sex  of  youthful 
fowls ;  and  it  often  happens  that  among  the  early  clutches,  which 
4ire  bred  purposely  for  laying,  the  majority  of  bh-ds  will  be 
cockerels.  This  cannot  be  prevented,  but  at  the  same  time  it 
is  aggravating  and  very  annoying.  We  have  been  looking  ours 
over  with  a  view  to  separation,  and  we  are  glad  to  find  that  the 
male  birds  are  exceedingly  scarce ;  a  finer  lot  of  young  pullets 
we  rarely  ever  have  had.  We  attribute  this  partly  to  the  fact 
that  they  were  brought  up  on  some  entirely  fresh  ground,  where, 
to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  poultry  had  never  been  before, 
certainly  not  for  twenty  years  at  least.  TThis,  and  plenty  of 
mixed  food,  gave  them  such  a  good  start  that  they  have  never 
looked  behind,  and  the  only  deaths  (three)  were  traceable  to  the 
machinations  of  a  weasel.  We  had  not  suspected  there  was  one 
about,  and  therefore  had  not  been  on  our  guard ;  but  really 
we  hardly  know  what  we  should  have  done  to  prevent  this  mid- 
night intruder.  Some  fowls  in  a  6-foot  encfcsure  have  been 
escaping,  and  how  it  was  effected  we  oould  not  guess  till  we 
watched  and  found  that  in  one  part  the  wire  sloped  a  little, 
and  the  clever  fowls  climbed  up  as  actively  as  cats  and  dropped 
over.  Of  course,  they  could  not  get  back,  and  therefore  made 
themselves  ereat  nuisances  among  newly-planted  beds.  As  they 
are  young  birds,  well-bred  and  laying  daily,  we  shall  not  kill, 
"but     find  a  customer  who     has  not  a  garden     adjoining     his 


"fowlery.**  In  keeping  pullets  for  laying,  we  have  a  fancy  for 
the  black  breeds,  and  also  for  those  with  a  cross  of  Houdan, 
which  they  show  by  the  little  rosette  on  top  knot  of  feather. 

We  go  to  press  so  early  that  there  is  no  opportunity  to  tell 
much  of  the  Iloyal  Show,  held  this  year  under  the  towers  of 
the  grey  old  Minster  of  Lincoln :  Lincoln,  that  has  played  so 
great  a  part  in  the  history  of  England.  Perhaps  few  know  it 
was  the  nome  of  John  o' Gaunt,  the  war-like  son  of  the  great 
Edward.  Prince  and  bishop  have  alike  made  it  famous,  but 
possibly  now,  were  a  schoolboy  asked  the  loading  features  of 
Lincoln,  he  would  reply  glibly  enough  **  The  implement  works." 
Yes,  Lincoln  sends  out  machinery  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth,  and  gives  to  thousands  of  honest  artisans  constant 
employment. 

Capital  of  a  purely  agricultural  county,  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  this  show  of  1907  is  a  great  success.  Landowner 
and  farmer  have  combined  to  give  a  hearty  welcome.  Land- 
owner and  farmer  contribute  some  of  the  finest  stock  in  the 
world,  and  all  classes  of  the  community  are  thronging  into  the 
old  city  this  last  week  in  June.  Although  rain  fell  on  the  first 
day.  it  was  not  till  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  all  who  intended 
to  be  at  the  show  could  be  there.  Wednesday,  the  popular 
2s.  6d.  day,  was  favoured  by  the  weather.  Doubtful  in  the 
morning,  the  clouds  rolled  by,  and  Sol  showed  his  welcome  face. 

The  Liiicoln  County  Show  has  always  given  prizes  for  long 
service  in  the  case  of  foremen  shepherds.  The  '*  Royal ''  has 
most  wisely  taken  up  the  local  idea,  and  the  first  foreman  on 
the  list  is  John  Stainton,  who  has  been  thirty-nine  years  in  the 
service  of  the  Popple  family,  Winterton.  Joseph  Baker  has 
been  shepherd  for  tnirty-seven  years  at  Skellingtnorpe,  in  Lin- 
coln. A  prize  is  also  offerc^d  to  that  shepherd  who  nas  reared 
the  greatest  number  of  lambs  from  not  less  than  200  ewes  and 
gimmers  belonging  to  the  same  person  or  partners.  There  is 
also  a  like  class  for  shepherds  who  manage  smaller  flocks.  Then 
there  are  prizes 'for  the  agricultural  labourer  who  has  reared 
and  put  out  the  g\:eatest  number  of  children  without  aid  from 
the  parish.  Charles  E.  Blanchard  heads  the  list  with  fourteen, 
reared  and  placed  out;  George  JFarmery  was  only  behind  him 
by  two.  Waggoners  and  servants  in  husbandry  are  also  con- 
sidered, together  with  estate  blacksmiths  and  carpenters;  and 
female  servants  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  come  in  for  their 
share  of  the  good  things  in  the  way  of  prize-money.  Surely  this 
scheme  is  worthy  of  imitation  at  all  other  county  shows. 

A  farming  operation  in  which  patience  is  a  virtue  is  hay- 
making. We  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  hay  spoilt  by  haste, 
especially  in  showery  weather;  for  hay  which  has  once  been 
rained  on  must  be  got  dry  again  before  oeing  stacked,  or  it  will 
surely  turn  mouldy  in  stack.  This  is  far  worse  than  natural 
heat,  which  may  occur  from  premature  carting.  We  have  oui^ 
selves  had  both  heated  and  mouldy  hay :  the  first  is  greedily 
eaten  by  cattle  or  horses,  but  mouldy  hay  is  of  very  Little  value. 
Therefore  our  motto  in  a  fine  hay  time  would  be  "Hurry  up" ; 
but  in  a  wet  one,  '*  Festina  lente.'* 

Work  OB  the  Homi  Fann. 

W^eather  conditions  are  worse  than  ever.  We  now  have  rain 
every  dav,  and  a  good  deal  ol  it.  Sunshine  is  quite  a  luxury, 
and  the  land  is  so  sodden  with  continuous  rain  and  so  cold  that 
there  is  a  cessation  of  all  growth.  Here  we  are  on  the  first 
day  of  July  with  no  ears  visible  amongst  either  barley  or  wheat, 
and  we  shall  not  see  any  yet  awhile.  The  com  harvest  therefore 
must  be  a  late  one;  but  what  about  the  hay  time?  We  have 
not  yet  seen  either  clover  or  grass  in  swath,  but  have  seen 
plenty  of  clover  laid  and  twisted  about  by  wind  and  rain.  The 
rule  is  to  cut  clower  when  in  full  bloom,  but  there  are  few 
bloom  nobs  yet  to  be  seen,  and  further  patience  is  required. 

Seldom,  nowadays,  do  we  see  or  hear  of  ensilage,  Jbut  this 
cold  and  dreary  season  will  remind  farmers  of  what  was  done  in 
that  way  in  the  dull  and  dismal  summers  of  some  of  the  eighties. 
There  were  many  failures,  but  also  many  successes  with  ensilage 
about  that  period,  viz.,  from  1881  to  1886,  and  those  who  suc- 
ceeded were  the  strenuous  workers,  who  saw  that  the  green  crops 
were  siloed  under  the  best  x)ossible  conditions.  It  is  probable 
that  many  farmers  who  have  given  up  the  silo  sj-stem  under  the 
influence  of  genial  hay-making  weather  may  return  to  it  once 
more.  But  they  must  remember  that  although  good  ensilage 
may.  be  made  frotm  crops  cut  and  carted  in  wet  with  rain  or 
heavy  dew,  it  is  more  the  exception  than  the  rule,  and  in  filling 
a  silo  we  should  prefer  to  use  grass  or  similar  green  material 
with  as  small  an  amount  of  rain  water  in  it  as  x>ossible.  Our 
advice,  therefore,  to  doubting  farmers  is.  Commence  hay- 
making, but  if  you  find  the  fates  against  you  make  ensilage. 

Potatoes  which  were  growing  rapidly  and  promising  so  well 
have  had  quite  enough  rain,  and  need  sunshine  as  urgently  as 
the  com  crops  do.  Earthing-up  is  possible  but  not  advislBble 
until  the  land  is  drier  as  well  as  warmer.  We  see  some  fields 
lookine  no  greener  than  they  did  three  weeks  ago.  The  potato 
haulm  is  barely  3in.  high,  and  is  verv  sickly  looking,  but  you 
cf  nnot  expect  a  wealth  of  o-rowth  W'hen  tne  land  is  in  poor 
heart.  Crops  which  have  plenty  of  root  food  will  a  ways  tide 
over  periods  of  adverse  weather. 
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CORRYaO. 

UMITBD. 

HORTJCULTUML  SUNDRIES  MERCHANTS 
AND  MMUFmURERS. 

(E8TABLI8HKD  IN  I8i8.) 

Sole  Makers  of  tbo  followlnff  Old-csUbllshed  aad 
Valnable  PreiNiratloM  at  their 

BONDBD  OHBMIOAL.  WORKS. 

SHAD  THAMES,  LONDON,  S.L 

By  permiBeion  of  H.M.  TroMarr.    The  original 
makers  and  introdacere  in  1866  of 

TOBICCO  POWDER,  duty  free. 

In  Tina,  Od.,  1/-,  2/6,  and  5/-  each. 

TOBACCO  JUICF,  duty  free. 

Containinjr  the  strength  of  40oz.  Tobaeoo  to  the 
gallon.  In  BotUea-pt,  1/-;  qt,  1/9;  |-gaU., 
2/6 ;  1  gall.,  4/. ;  and  m  kegs,  2/6  galL 

NICOTINE   SOAP. 

Made  in  bond  free  of  daW.  Destroys  all  peata 
effeotoally,  and  no  poaaible  injury  to  planta. 
Price  redaoed.  Jars,  1/-,  2/6, 5/- ;  in  kegs,  121b., 
13/6 ;  281b.,  25/- ;  561b.,  48/-  4ch. 

TOBAOOO  SLUG  POWDER,  Duty  Free. 
In  Bags,  71b.,  2/6 ;  141b.,  4/- ;  281b.,  7/- ;  561b., 
13/6;  Icwt,  25/- each. 

^SURPAZOLL'  FUMIOATING  LIQUID 

Each,  5000,2/10;  10,000,5/6;  20,OOo7lO/6; 
40,000  cabic  ft,  20/-.  Also  in  Quarts,  ^GaU.. 
lOaU.  ^ 

EWING'8  MILDEW.  In  Bottles,  1/6,  3/-; 
GalL,  12/.  each.  '    /  •    / 

FOWLER'S  MEALY  BUG  ERADI- 
OATOR.    Bottles,  1/-,  2/6,  and  5/-  each. 

«>5«Y?-.  "«"■">  EXTRACT  OF 
QUASSIA.     GaU.,  5/-  eaoh. 

SCOTT'S  WASP  DESTROYER.  Bottles, 
1/6, 2/6  eaoh. 

•"^JK^ft  (Hon-polsonou«)  INSEOTI- 
OIDE.  Tins:— Pint,  1/-;  Quart,  1/9: 
^Gall,  3/. ;  Gall.,  5/-.  Kegs,  each,  5  Galls., 
2^6;  10  Galls.,  42/6. 

LETHORION   VAPOUR   OONES.     For 

Fumigating.  No.  1,  for  frames  of  100  cubic 
feet,  each  6d. ;  No.  2,  for  1000  to  1200  cubic 
feet,  8d, ;  No.  3,  for  2000  to  2500  cubic  feet,  1/- 

CORRY'S  "NIOOTINA"  LIQUID 
INSEOTIOIDE,  A  winter  and  Spring 
oreesing  for  fruit  trees.  Price :— J-Gall.,  6/- : 
GalL,  10/.;  2  Galls.,  18/6 ;  5  Galls.,  45/-  each. 

FOWLER'S 
LAWN     SAND. 

Non-poUonous.     (Introduced  In  1877). 

A   Otti*teln    and     Klfaotual    Daatroyar    of 

Oftlaias,  Plantaina,  and  Wamia  ganarally  ao 

troufblaaomo  and  unaightly  on  Lawns. 

EBNOVATOB  ALSO  OF  OLD  AND  DECAYED 
LAWNS. 
All  Lawns  should  be  dressed  at  least  twice  a  year 
with  this  article,  thns  *seoaring  a  strong  and  abon- 
^ant  growth  of  grass. 
Prioea  in  Tina— 1/-,  2/6, 5/-  each.     Kegs,  i-cwt,  8/6 ; 

*-owt.,16/-;  l-owt.,80/-each. 

ifannfiMtarera :  ConBT  ft  Co.,  Ltd..  13  A  15.  Finsbury 

Street,  London,  E.C. 

To  ba  hid  from  ill  Soodsmen  ind  Florists. 


sow  NOW- 


Select    List    of    Choice 

Flower   and    Vegetable 

Seeds  for  present  and 

later  sowing. 

FREB    BY   RETURN, 


CLIBRANS, 

MANCHESTER  AND   ALTRINCHAM. 


ORCHIDS. 

OLBAM  HBALTHV  PLAMTS  AT  LOW  PftlOIS 

Atwais  werth  a  fldl  «f  l>ipe«tloa. 

Sladlr  Mad  lot  OMaloiaa, 

MEW   LiIST    UtOVr   Rm&0T. 

JAMBS     CYPHER    &     SONS, 
Bzotle  NmMries,  CHELTENHAM, 


BABY    DOROTHY. 


THB  Polyantha  of  a  loxtlr  ah*d0  *>(  Cam&tlaii  F^f ak. 
which  created  inch  anlT«ri»l  Ordnij ration   when 
exhibited  by  ni  ai  the  NationiJ  B^isa  i^huw. 

A    CONTINUOUS    BLOOMER. 

Price  In  Pots,  In  flower,  Sj*  «acli« 
For  delivery  in  October.  2/fi  eacli,  2AI-  doitn* 


HUGH   LOW  &  CO.,  ENFIELD,  JHIDOUSVX. 


liioiiii  Split  Bamboo  Blinds 

THB    ACMB    OF    SHADING    FOR 

Qpeenhouseft  and  Verandahs 

Sole  Importtrt:— 
HARROIV    NURSSRY    CO..    HARROW. 


upeka^ 


MBVER    WAilM. 

S\itfiCitni  for  iijC  sq.  yd  St.,  a.'-i  post 
Irce .     a/-  T  m  iit^li,  e !» J  cm  f£j.llftn%.  Tu  V 


stiff ngtlv,  ctrri4gt  p^tii,  iftcjackjiKt. 

1-aiecr  siret,  lower  rate  a.    TnL*  kiln-J 

i!>  [he  bc^t  known,    but  a&  theap  a^ 

nay  other. 

'*  Eurska  "  ^'"^  ^epithouse 
riiHiHfl  BHY  P^^^-  Simply 
r  IIM I N B    lul    ^,>|;] y  A  match,  1  / 

fcif  i.rjocdt-  space.  tifrM  pakU 
Fit*  rarKc  USSJ^  UtiRliK  ATJNE  " 
i^  a  cheap  atnA  effective  (Qt^arcfH  ei- 
Ifict,  equil  lo  iirvy  other.  T/S  f"'' 
ae,MX-.ft.  «p»CC,  &c,  Aifentiui  iiiWit 
towns,  of  4  ftCl  carriatfe  pi'cL 


.TOMLINSON  &  HAYWARD,Ltd.a,INCOLN^ 


LAWN  RAND,  belleT€Kl  to  iiaT«b«]en  mvent«d  by  Gl  £. 
West,  HIgham  Hill,  London,  N.  E,  about  1 1  ^ean  n^o,  and 
■inoe  largely  made  and  sold  by  him.  For  ttom  ^xp^rlenco 
it  is  found  that  to  burn  olT  Ebe  liuivea  (if  b'<^h  Lit  aM  Lawn 
Hand  does),  or  cut  off  the  h«Ads  at  w^^erlij,  cvnly  rbecki  tbem 
for  a  time;  for  where  the  rooU  ar^  lefc  they  ibwf.'1r>p  nnd 
increase  the  weeds  tenfold.  Hence  f t  Lh,  after  many  years' 
trial.  West's  Patent  Weedor  should  be  nucb  a  marT«lloa!i 
success.  Over  10.000  beini!  hoM  ibe  Brisi  ^  monihs  (prlco 
8s.  6d.  from  all  Seedsmen  and  IronmoiTK^rSi  posUgt}  id,  )^ 

BAFFIA  TAPE.— If  your  Beedsman  ranDnt  gire  you 
iroyda  for  «d.  do  not  be  pat  off  with  boyds.  far  etl,  or  you 
will  be  paying  double  pr^oe  and  getting  a  wurible?** 
imitation,  but  send  for  vamp  I  o^  ajid  targe  illustrated 
catalogue.  po<>t  paid. 


Jmnmal  ^f  g0rtu[ultei[t 


THUBSDAY;  JILY  11,  1WT> 


Hardy  Facbsias. 


r?vK*^Rr\^^TES    on    Home    of    the   baidier 
Fucliaiaa  ^rown  in  Scsotland  may 
he  useful  to  tho&e  tbinltitig  of 
I'lantingf   in    qtsantity,  and  maj 
also  remind  aome  of  the  valu^  of 
ihas^^  plants,  which  yield  abnndatit 
bloom  during  summer  and  autumn^ 
SriDjti    are    specially    adapted    for   beds, 
whilst   thtj  Aiualler  growers  are  suitalilj 
placed  in  tlie  rock  garden.    A  few  daja 
ago   a  viiiit  was  patd  to  Ricearton,   the  gardea 
v.- hen;  Fuchsia  Eiccartoni  first  saw  the  light  la 
IB30,  and   where  its   great    gi'andchiLdmn   afv 
to-day  standing  In  sturdy  rows— sturdy,  but  only 
3ft  or   fo  high,    this   owing,   as    Mr  McKwaa 
remarked,  to  the  cut-down  it  receives  duriag  tb« 
Scottish  winter.      Humour,  liowever,  has  it  that 
once  upon  a  time  this  Fuchia  did  not  collapse  in 
this  way  nt  Biccajrton,  but  formod  in  open  beds 
an  enduriDfi  shrub  7ft  or  so  in  height,  as  it  does 
to- Jay  on   the    sandy   eoil    of    the    Edinburgh 
Botanical  Garden,      Here  it  is  on  the  light  aoi^ 
kind  to  several  South  American  shrubs,  while  av 
Kiccarton  the  soil  is  heavier,  although  this  has 
nothing  to  dp  with  its  growing  its  a  shrub  lor 
somo  yearii  aft«r    its  birth,  and   then  sUnking 
down  to  a  herbaceous  character.    Of  course^  in 
sheltered  spots  it  remains  a  shrub. 

F.  Eiccartoni,  which  is  of  a  varietal  or  hybrid 
origin  (Eupposed  parent,  F.  glohoea),  thrives  well 
in  many  situations,  not  the  least  useful  boing  its 
gte^t  adaptability  for  sea-coast  planting.  Its  long 
slender  red  ilowers  are  very  plentifully  produoed 
up  to  lata  in  autumn,  continuing  after  Begonias 
and  Dahlias  are  blackened  with  frost.  Too  often 
there  is  little  done  with  this  fine  plant  in  gardens, 
for  being  easily  grown  it  is  often  dragged  into 
the  woi  st  position.  It  is  to  be  seen  in  the  poverty- 
stricken  soil  beneath  old  trees,  and  in  the  ''shady 
corner"  where,  crushed  by  half  a  dozen  things, it 
may  see  a  little  sunshine  about  Midsummer  Day, 
but  little  indeed.  It  makes  a  capital  subject  for 
large  bedti  in  parks  or  public  gardens,  or  plsaBura 

RE  AH  BBS  are  requested  to  send  notloea  of  Qardsataf 
Appomtmenta  or  Not^s  of  Horticnltural  [nterest, 
Intltnatlnaa  of  Meetings,  Queries,  and  all  Artlolea  Iff 
PnbMcation,  omdAlly  ta  '' TH£  fiDITOIL"  si 
1?,  Hlti-e  Court  Chambei^s,  Fleet  9tf-««^ 
Lo adon,  E.C,  and  to  no  oUiet  penon  a  id  te  d»  «■« 
address. 
No.  UlL— VOL.  LV.  Tuimn  Banias. 
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groundfl,  where  "something  attractive,  that  something  long,". 
18  of  primary  importance.  Plant  4a  apart.  Supposing  the 
plants  do  not  die  back  to  the  ground  during  winter,  the  front 
rbw  of  the  bed  may  be  cut  to  the  ground  in  April.     This  gives 

i  ^  dwarf  er  edging  to  the  bed.  If -the  whole  bed  is  cut,  the 
desalts  are  rather  more  formial,  as  the  old  stems  of  this  Fuchsia 
are  rather  picturesque  when  seen  here  and  there  amid  the 
jnyriads  of  showy  flowers.  Beds  16ft  or  eso  across  are  effective 
when,  five  or  six  of  the  Fuchsias  are  replaced  with  straight 
plants  ^f  the  white  variegated  Maple  (Acer  negundo  variegata),- 
keeping  these  pruned  into  well  shaped,  not  too  wide  heads. 

Fuchsia  globosa,  with  plumper  flowers,  may  be  used  in  the 
same  way  as  its  supposed  offspring— Riccartoni,  but  is  not/ 
always  so  vigorous.     Other  similar   varieties  are  conica'  and 

^  gracilis.  Wonderfully  effective  is  F.  tricolor.  The  leaves  are 
not  only  occasionally  edged  with  irregular  splashes  of  white, 
but  almost  entirely  suffused  with  a  milky  tint.  The  younger 
shoots  are  pale  and  delicate  red,  but  over  these  too,  the  mil- 
dewed  looking  tint  is  also  spread.  A  large  plant  here  has 
passed  two  wintens  without  protection,  and  it  is  a  conspicuous 
object  in  the  herbaceous  border.  Messrs.  Cunningham  and 
Fraser  have  recently  obtained  stock.  F.  tricolor  does  not 
i^pear  to  be  so  hardy  as  F.  Riccartoni,  as  growing  in  the  same 
border  the  former  dies  to  the  ground  in  winter,  while  the 
iatter  does-not.  The  annual  shoots,  however,  that  it  makes  are 
yeiy  stioM.  and  the  plant  may  therefore  be  used  as  an  edmnc 
to  the  well-known  Fuchsia  named  above.  In  groups,  placed  in 
front  of  darkly  leaved  oonifere,  it  is  valuable.  The  flowere  are 
Btoder,  red  and  purple,  as  usual.  Fuchsias  bear  fruit  freelv. 
and  thu  property  also  descends  to  their  hybrids,  &c.  One  of  the  . 
prettiest  of  the  forms  from  F.  Riccartoni  is  Dunrobin  Redder, 
raised  by  Mr.  Melville,  of  Dunrobin  Castle.  This  useful  flower 
garden  plant  is  best  protected  or  lifted  in  autumn. 
'  F.pumila  might  bf  termed  a  liliputian  Riccartoni.  It  has 
passed  many  a  winter  here  without  protection,  and  is  a  remark- 
ablv  fin©  httle  plant  for  small  beds  in  the  flower  garden  ot  'for 
Tockene^  always  giving  good  loamy  soil  and  a  sun-exposed  spot. 
As  a  bedding  plant  It  keeps  its  place  in  autumn,  not  running 
aw^ay  as  spftwooded  plants  tend  to  d<^  with  tiie  advent  of 
autumn  rains,  It  produces  no  big  shoots,  and  is  an  erect 
grower,  and  must,  therefore,  be  pfaced  ilisely  together  in 
C^'^:;;?r  ^S-'i  ^«.?,«^P1«  for  the  stuff  usually  handled,  but 
taige  i^ants,  which  will  fie  produced  in  time  will,  of  course. 
^f^  more  space  The  flowers  are  only  fin  long  on  slender 
pedioels  lin  m  length.  The  colour  is  good;  that  o]p  the  petals 
being  a  very  deep  i>urple.  It  appears  to  be  hardy  in  most 
places;  where  the  soil  is  heavy  autumn  lifting  would  be  advis- 
PW^^^^f'^  '^u'''^  J?^  appears  to  be  connected  with  the 
Kicoartjm  ^  plant,  has  been  noticed  several  times  in  the 
Journal.  It  was  seen  m  full  array  at  the  recent  International 
^^^}'a  *^*  ""'"?  *  ^2^  name,  over  a  good  constitution,  it 
sliould  get  popular.  Small  plants  are  very  suitable  for  the 
it>CK  garden. 

If  the  flowere  of  the  preceding  plants  are  noticed,  they  will 
\S.J2^\^  ^  more  or  less  similar.  Narrow  leaves,  slander 
flowers,  are  the  features  of  the  usual  "outdoor  Fuchsia"; 
while  broad  leaves  and  fat  flowere  may  be  taken  as  a  sign  ol 
^n'^f^!^!^;^  •  r"?^^!*  approaches  our  greenhouse  vaneties 
in  appearance,  it  stood  last  winter  here  outside.  The  flowers 
are  *in  across,  the  bright  cnmson  sepals  are  widely  spread  the 
g^ls  or  tube  deep  purple  Young'plant^  are  not  sTtable  fo? 
bedding,  as  their  branches  drag  on  the  soil ;  on  rockwork  ledges 
or  m  baskets  for  cool  houses.  Heinreich  Henkel,  of  Darmstadt 
catalogues  several  pretty  varieties,  which  have  good  constitu- 
^Mis,  but  r^uire  protection  in  winter.  Among  those  that  have 
l^n  attractive  here  during  the  past  summer  are  Elysee,  with 
wide  spreading  sepals. and  bnght  purple  double  petals,  and 
.Profusion,  which  certainly  deserves  its  name.  This  is  a  sinele 
variety,  with  noh  red  sepals  and  plum-purple  petals 

^»X^}  ^^-  ^^^  ^^J^^'  ^P^^-  I*  ^«?  *^®  ^^  white.sepalle<i 
Fuchsia  raised,  and  was  highly  thought  of,  as  the  following 
description  shows:  -The  flowireTfthis  unique  variety  irf 
White,  sepate  delicately  tipped  with  green,  with  a  superb  bright 
^aIT  'r'u^^^h  *^®.«^™en8  of  a  delicate  rose,  and  the  pistils 
?*"*®r  J**®  P'^P*  ^J^^  excellent  habit,  with  foliage  about  the 
Sffj^t  "•  ^v"^^"^'  ?/•  Y^'^'^J^  is  believed  to  be  an  accidental 
F^VnkL^i,  X^^"?  I'''*^"''  ^^  5?®  ^ntere  unprotected  at 
^idinburjgh,  the  sixth  saw  its  death  owing  to  the  then  woody 
Btem  being  spht  with  frost,  an  injury  that  old  Fuchsias  in  the 
open  are  liable  to.  This  useful  little  Fuchsia  is  associated  by 
^e  writer  with  Rome,  where  in  the  Borghese  Museum  stan^ 
,Uaiiova  6  wlebrated  creation  of  Venus,  his  model  being  the 
beautiful  Pauline  Borghese.  On  her  friends  asking  how  she 
cared  to  pose  to  the  celebrated  sculptor,  she  replied  that  the 
room  was  well  heated  I  Venus  Victnx— the  Fuchsia—gave  rise 
to  many  other  white  sepalled  varieties,  but  like  their  parent 


they  are  outdoor  only  on  warm  soils,  and  should^be  lifted  when 
otherwise  situated. 

F.  procumbens,  from  the  coast  of  New  Zealand,  is  known  in 
almost  every  garden  as  a  greenhouse  basket  plant,  or  for  edg- 
ing purposes.  Its  trailing  branches,  small  leaves,  upright 
flowere  which  show  a  strange  colouring  of  blue  and  yellow^  and 
large  round  red  fruits,  are  familiar  to  those  who  like  such 
plants.  On  the  Edinburgh  sandy  soil  it  is  hardy  in  the  open,  . 
but  is  often  so  badly  cut  that  se^ml  months  of  growing  weather 
pass  before  it  is  going  again.  The  beet  position  for  it  may 
be  found  on  sunny  rockery  ledges.* 

There  are  several  other  Fuchsias,  not  to  mention  varieties,, 
that  those  in  warm  districts  should  try.  Some  of  the  species, 
such  as  the  true  F,  ooocinea,  which  lay  hidden  from  cultivators 
in  the  Oxford  Botanio  Gardens  from  1788  to  1867,  are  well- 
worth  growing.  The  large  Fuchsias  (such  as  Riccartoni)  may  be 
planted  in  autumn  or  spring,  the  dwarf  kinds,  such  as  pumila^  '  ^• 
are  best  set  out  in  spring.  jDuring  the  whole  oourse  of  growth 
outtings  root  freely.  The  preceding  plants  have  been  men- 
tioned under  the  names  best  known  in  gardens. — F. 


A  question  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  fruit  g^rowers  at  the 
present  time  is  tnat  of  summer  pruning  of  fruit  trees.     The 
practice,  however,  is  variable,  and  is  practised  over  a  long  sea- 
son,   if  one    may    judge   from    reports  which 
Summer  appeared   lately   in  our  contemporary,    **The 

Prililiiis:«  Gardeners'  Chronicle."  All  fruit  growers  agree 
that  the  work  has  some  ment,  even  if  it 
amounts  only  to  neatness.  Soils,  sorts,  aspects,  and  elevation  bear 
/upon  the  question.  One  has  only  to  observe  the  aiuilysis  of  the  re. 
ports  in  question  to  become  convinced  of  this  fact,  otherwise 
so  wide  a  season  would  never  be  traversed.  From  June  to 
November  is  the  length  of  season  given  for  summer  pruning. 
The  mention  of  this  late  autumn  month  suggests  an 
iiBsympathetic  interest  in  summer  pruning,  for  then  winter 
pruning  becomes  a  pressing  matter  with  those  anxious  to-  com- 
plete this  usuaOy  chilling  work  before  vigorous  weather  actually  - 
overtakes  them.  j 

There  can  be  but  little  question  about  the  advantageii 
attending  summer  pruning  when  this  is  oarried  out  consistently 
with  local  circumstances,  for  it  not  only  aids  raatntitv  and 
development  of  latent  bud  growth,  but  it  also  adds  that  aegree 
of  neatness  which  appeals  to  the  fruit  grower  at  all  seasons ;  and 
the  winter  work  is  considerably  lightened,  an  aspect  which 
cannot  be  ignored  by  the  economist.  Trees  that  are  prone  be 
excess  of  vigour,  due  to  soil  fertility  or  other  causes,  need  to 
be  carefully  dealt  with,  otherwise  harm  rather  than  good 
follows.  Those  which  are  laden  with  full-measured  crops  mise 
no  anxiety,  because  the  diverted. sap  can  be  utilised  oy  the 
advancing  fruits.  Harder  pruning  may  be  permitted  on  the 
moderately  vigorous  tree,  with  its  usualhr  corresponding  fertile 
dispbsition,  than  would  be  practicable  where  the  conditions  are 
opposite.  There  is  a  fear,  and  an  almost  certain  possibility,  of 
the  basal  buds  being  excited  into  premature  (Motion,  when  early 
summ^  pruning  is  practised  on  vigorous  trees. 

Then,  AjgAin,  one  must  take  the  nature  of  the  season  into 
account.  The  present  one* for  instance,  is  one  which  demands 
some  reflection,  for  growth  of  all  trees  la  much  retarded  by  the 
action  of  the  weather.  A  change  to  extreme  summer  tempera^ 
tures  would  pofisibly  set  up  active  leaf  growth,  which  in  the  case 
of  the  early,  hard-pruneid  tree,  may  spell  disaster.  There  i& 
sometimes,  indeed  often,  what  some  rural  observers  define  ias 
/'the  midsummer  shoot  "—a  secondary  growth  which  follows 
the  season  named.  It  is  in. some  years  very  marked,  but  it  is 
often  observable  in  trees  that  have  previously  shown  a  stubborn 
disposition.  Young  trees  particularly  are  benefited  by  an  over- 
haul, and  a  shortening  of  superfluous  spray ;  and  often  a  correc- 
tion of  vigour  in  suclj  cases  may  be  the  means  of  saving  the 
loss  of  a  year.  My  experience  teaches  me  that  there  is  no  real 
utility  in  summer  pruning  until  July  has  coone  in.  Tliere  is 
usually  too  much  activity  in  '*  lead  and  lateral  **  to  set  about 
curbing  active  exuberance  earlier.  These  remarks,  of  course, 
do  not  apply  to  Peaches.  Nectarines,  and  Apricots,  as  these 
trees  require  early  and  ijontinuous  attention.  Plums,  ,FiflB, 
Pears,  and  Apples  are  those  which  demand  a  modification  in  the 
pruner's  efforts.  Morello  and  Sweet  Cherries  may  have  a 
thinning  of  their  lateral  spray,  but  there  is  often  advantage 
found  in  deferring  the  more  serious  aspect  of  pruning  until  the 
crop  is  cleared  in  August  and  early  September,  because  the 
growths  serve  somewhat  as  a  means  of  defeating  birds  in  their 
effort  to  reach  the  fruit.  Thrushes  are  most  persistent  in  their 
endeavour  to  obtain  the  fruits,  and  will  adopt  strategy  to  satisfy 
their  intense  craving  for  ripe  Cherries.  We  have  not  found 
that  any  harm  results  from  deferred  action  in  the  final  pruning 
and  naiiine  of  these  trees,  iand  there  is  certainly  a  convenience 
in  havinfic  *'  foreright  *'  spray  which  sup^rts  the  nets  and  keeps 
them  well  clear  of  the  crop.  Gooseberries  and  Currants,  white 
and  red,  are  benefited  by  summer  pruning.  It  aids  the  final 
swelline  of  the  berries,  as  well  as  admitting  sun  and  light  to 
mature  them. 
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••A  Digbyanft  Hybrid." 

Our  correspondent^  who  writes  under  the  nom-de-plume 
**  T.  Anstiss,"  refers  m  his  notes  this  week  to  "  the  Digbj'Ana 
hvbridfi,"  a  oomprehensive  title  which  includes  all  those  Lcelia, 
Cfattleya,  and  Braesayola  hybrids  with  the  big  fringed  lip  ol 
Brassavola  Diebyana.  We  show  a  good  illustration  of  a 
^'Digbyana  hyorid"  to-day.  This  is  the  outcome  of  combining 
Lselia  purpurata  and  Brassayola  DigbyaiMi,  and  the  King 
Edward  variety  was  introduced  by  Messrs.  James  Veitoh,  Ltd., 
in  March,  1902,  when  a  F.C.C.  was  accorded.  The  lip  is 
ruby-purple  with  paler  edges  and  creamy  throat. 

Caliana  Hotel:  MaxiUaria. 

The  genus  Maxillaria  contains  upwards  of  a  hundred  species, 
but  only  a  small  i>ortioin  are  in  cultivation,  and  these  are  rarely 
met  with  outside  a  general  collection.     However,  after  deduct- 


shoiild  rI^o  bp  incliirled.  The  two  last  iiamtHl  are  nearly  all 
white,  eTtct^pting  the  lips^  which  a r©  chiefly  yellow  j  but  the 
tiuperb  Sanderiaira  must  l>e  seen  before  its  full  l>eaaty  can  ba 
rea.]i«^d.  Maxillflriaa  are  of  easy  culture^  and  require  an  inter- 
mediate tprnpt^ratiirp  Avlirre  thp  atmoephere  is  not  overcharged 
with  moistnrL\  Many  of  the  plants  will  now  bt*  pushing  forth 
flovvtT  spikt*?!  and  new  growth  ^  and  when  the  former  ha v© 
pasr^fMl  their  be^t  any  repotting  may  be  aceomplished,  vising  a 
mixture  of  i>eat  and  fiph«Kn(tm,  with  a  i*t>rinklinK  of  leaf  eoil 
and  ooarfio  sand.  They  ought  never  to  be  kept  quite  dry  at  th^ 
base,  oRpeomliy  when  rooting  freely,  hut  as  the  pseudo-bulbs 
become  hilly  matured  the  supply  of  water  must  be  iem. 

The  DJgbyara  Hybrk^i. 

Nearly  all  the  Br  ass  a  vol  as  are  botanical  orchids,  excepting 
B,  glauea  and  B.  Digbyana.  The  latter  when  in  flower  afwaya 
attracts  a  considerable'  arnonnt  of  attention  on  account  of  its 
fringetl  lip.  This  plant  has  been  largely  used  by  the  hybrid istj 
and  the  renults  obtained  liave  been  most  enoouraging^  for  wft 
now  pofist^s  a  race  of  orchids  in  which  the  characteristio 
feature  of  B.  Dighyana  ifi  reproduced  to  a  great  estent,  and 
when  crosaed  with  C.  Moeshi^e,  C.  ffigas,  and  other  large- flowered 
Cattleyaa  the  sepals  and  petals  also  show  a  conaiderable  ad- 
Taiice,  l>oth  in  size,  shape,  and  in  colour.  Most  of  thm% 
hybrids  can  be  procured  for  a  modest  outlay,  and  the  majodtj 


A   Disrbyana   hybrid— B.-l.   Digbyano- purpurata   Klnf    Edward, 


ing  the  botanical  curioe,  we  still  have  four  or  five  species  of 
real  horticultural  value.  The  finest  of  all  is  the  beautiful 
M.  Sanderiana,  whose  flowers  are  produced  in  a  similar  manner 
to  Stanhopeas,  so  teak-wood  baskets  should  always  be  used  to 
allow  the  scapes  room  to  develop. 

M.  grandiflora  is  another  desirable  plant,  and  M.  venusta 


are  robust  and  free  flowering,  which  ought  to  make  them 
general  farou  rites  with  amateurs  and  those  not  prepared  to  pay 
high  prices  for  the  rarer  gems  of  the  orchidese. 

One  grower  ha«  eakl  that  the  flowers  of  Digbyana  croasea 
are  slioit-liTred,  but  wht^n  i>laeed  in  a  house  where  the  atmo- 
sphert*  is  not  over- moist  their  durability  contpsres  very  favour* 
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Ably  with  any  of  their  allies.  B.  Digbyana,  B.-c.  Digbvano- 
gigasi  and  B.-l.  Digbyano-purpumta,  hare  lately  been  in  bloom. 
and  some  will  probably  need  repotting,  whicn  must  be  done 
when  the  pseudo-bulbs  are  nearly  oomplete  and  the  flowers 
removed.  They  require  the  same  treatment  as  Oattleyas  and 
Lnlias,  and  if  kept  m  a  healthy  condition  rarely  fail  to  produce 
m  croip  of  blooms. 

Epidendram  TltelltBiim. 

Among  cool-house  subjects  this  brigiht  little  plant  occupies 
a  position  of  eminence,  its  cinnabar-red  coloured  flowers  always 
being  welcomed  and  admired  for  the  pleasing  contrast  thev 
affoord  when  arranged  with  white  Odontoglossum  crispum.  It 
should  be  potted  in  the  same  mixture  as  Odontoglossums,  and 
be  not  overdone  with  water  whon^at  rest,  neither  must  the 
flower  spikes  remain  for  more  than  a  fortnight  or  so,  because 
the  next  season's  growth  will  be  weak.  This  remark  also 
applies  to  Cymbidiums,  and  to  Oncidium  macranthum.^ 
T»  Akstiss. 

Oalanlbe  CaltoFe  aa  PFaotlied  at  lake. 

In  April,  when  the  old  bulbs  have  thoroughly  finished  ripen- 
ing, and  have  been  resting  in  a  cool,  dry  ^ace  for  quite  two 
months,  they  are  shaken  out  of  the  old  compost.  The  old  roots 
are  cut  back  to  about  an  inch  of  the  bulb,  and  are  then  ready 
for  starting  into  growth.  The  usual  practice  is  to  pot  them 
■traigiht  away,  but  a  much  better  plan  is  to  get  a  large  shallow 
lioat,  capable  of  hcjlding,  say.  100  bulbs,  gather  a  quantity  of 
moas,  not  necessarily  sphagnum— the  same  as  usually  used  for 
mossing  a  frame  for  a  wreath  will  do.  Have  a  small  heap  of 
sand  by  the  side.  Begin  then  to  place  in  the  bulbs,  working 
ihe  moss  round  the  base  of  each,  and  sprinkle  a  handful  ot 
sharp  sand  in  the  moss.  Allow  quite  an  inch  between  each 
bnlb,  BO  that  no  injury  is  done  to  the  resulting  breaks.  Place 
ihe  box  in  a  temperature  of  65deg  to  70deg,  in  a  light  position,  and 
where  plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture  can  be  obtained.  In  a 
month's  time  they  will  nave  thrown  out  strong  fleshy  roots  into 
the  sandy  moss,  and  be  breaking  awaj  strongly  from  the  base 
of  the  bulb,  when  thev  must  be  put  into  their  flowering  pots. 
For  good  healthy  bulbs  they  may  be  put  singly  into  a  o^in. 
smaller  ones  two  in  a*pot,  or  if  desired,  several  can  be  placed 
in  a  larger  pot   or  pan,  to  make  specimens. 

A  good  compost  consists  of  equal  parts  picked  loam,  leafy 
peat  moss,  with  a  sprinkling  of  powdered  charcoal,  and  plenty 
of  sharp  sand.  Place  again  in  a  temperature  of  65deg  to  70aeg  F. 
Very  great  care  must  be  taken  in  the  watering  and  shaoing. 
Preserve  plenty  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  and  among  the 
pots,  but  do  not  water  tha  plants  until  they  are  really  dry,  for 
too  much  water  at  once  causes  the  leaves  to  go  black  at  the 
tips,  which  soon  disfigures  the  whole  plant.  Close  up  the  house 
with  sun  heat,  but  protect  from  direct  sunlight.  When  the 
pots  become  full  of  roots,  they  may  be  liberally  supplied  with 
diluted  liquid  cow  manure.  Thev  should  at  this  stage  be  placed 
into  a  temperature  of  75deg  to  80deg,  a  Melon  house  being  suit- 
able, and  there  remain  until  the  foliage  ripens  off  and  the  flower 
spikes  have  extended  to  their  full  length,  when  they  will  last 
longer  by  being  placed  in  a  cooler  house.  As  the  flowers  pass, 
water  should  gradually  be  withheld,  and  when  quite  dried  off 
they  should  be  put  in  a  light,  dry  3;K)sition  with  a  temperature 
about  60deg. 

The  moat  useful  varieties  to  grow,  both  for  table  decorating, 
buttonholes,  or  show  house  are  Galanthe  vestita.  a  white  flower 
with  yellow  eye,  and  a  variety  of  the  above,  C.  v.  riibro- 
oculata,  a  white  with  a  red  eye ;  and  C.  Veitchi,  a  pleasing  shade 
of  earmine-Tose.  Flower  spikes  of  this  popular  deciduous  orchid 
made  up  in  a  silver  bowl  filled  with  clay,  with  Adiantum  fronds 
arranged  lightly,  make  a  splendid  centrepiece  for  the  dinner 
table,  while  for  working  into  a  spray,  or  just  one  flower  for  a 
gentleman's  buttonhole,  they  are  extremely  useful  and  effective. 
>-Erne8T  Gret,  Aske  Hall  Gardens,  Richmond.  Yorkshire. 


Lilies. 

(Ctmcluded  from  page  9,) 

Last  week  (continues  "The  Times"  gardening  essayist)  we 
spoke  of  Lilies  which  can  be  grown  in  the  ordinary  herbaceous 
border  without  any  special  care.  We  have  now  to  speak  of 
Lilies  which  need  more  care  and  more  or  less  peculiar  condi- 
tions, and  of  these  we  will  deal  first  with  those  which  can 
usually  be  permanently  established  in  English  gardens  without 
much  difficulty.  Lilium  ohalcedonicum  is  a  fine  Lily  with  bright 
scarlet  flowers  and  a  near  relation  of  the  Martagon  or  Turk's- 
cap  Lilies.  It  comes  from  the  south  of  Europe  and  Asia  Minor, 
and  therefore  requires  a  good  deal  of  sun  to  ripen  the  bulbs. 
It  should  be  grown  in  a  warm  place  very  well  drained,  and 
fteldom  thrives  without  a  strong  dose  of  lime  in  the  soil.  In 
stiff  soils  this  should  be  given  in  the  form  of  mortar  rubble 
about  the  bulbs.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  capricious  Lily,  and 
often  suffers  from  disease;  but  this  usually  happens  when  it 
does  not  get  enough  sun  or  when  it  is  injured  by  late  frosts 


or  stagnant  moisture  about  the  roots.  It  suffers  lees  than 
most  iSlies  from  drought.  It  likes  a  rioh  soU,  even  s,  stiff  loam 
if  well  drained  and  mixed  with  mortar  rubble,  but  it  should  be 
sheltered  from  cold  winds.  Such  shelter  may  be  given  by- 
Lavender  or  Rosemary  bushes  placed  so  that  they  will  not 
overshadow  it  too  muoli  or  screen  it  from  the  south.  It  looks, 
its  best  growing  among  these  southern  shrubs,  and  it  likes  a 
soil  filled  with  Qieir  roots.  It  should  never  be  disturbed  when 
thriving,  and  is  best  planted  in  early  autumn.  It  flowers 
towards  the  end  of  July.  -  ..      i.     u 

Lilium  pomponium,  a  smaller  Lily,  but  very  like  it,  ^ouW 
be  treated  in  the  same  way,  but  is  easier  to  grow  and  less 
subject  to  disease.  It  also  Ukes  mortar  i^ibWe,  especialljr  in 
heavy  soils,  but  lime  is  not  essential  to  it.  The  red  variety 
of  L.  pyrenaicum  is  sometimes  sold  for  it,  but  is,  an  inferior 
plant.  Neither  L.  pomponium  nor  L.  chalcedomcum  ehouia 
be  planted  deep,  as  they  do  not  make  any  stem  roots.  The 
soil  should  be  stamped  hard  about  their  bulbs,  and  should 
never  be  forked  or  disturbed  when  they  are  growing. 

Lilium  saovitsianum  is  a  splendid  Lily,  tall  aM  robust. 
The  flowers  are  pale  yellow    with    dark    spots.      Well-grown 

flants  are  4ft  or  6ft  high,  and  bear  a  dosen  or  more  flowers, 
t  likes  a  good  loamy  soil  mixed  with  leaf  mould,  but  is  ssjid 
to  thrive  in  stiff  clay  if  well  drained.  It  suffera  from  drought 
if  exposed  to  the  full  heat  of  the  sun,  and  should  be  ctowiI 
among  low  shrubs  or  herbaceous  plants.  It  will  seldom  thrive 
on  a  bare  patch  of  ground.  It  is  best  planted  in  early  autumn, 
and  takes  some  years  to  reach  its  full  beauty ;  so  it  should  not 
be  disturbed  when  once  well  establish^.  It  grows  veiy  well 
in  the  grass  in  half  shade  at  Wisley,  and  pan  be  raised  from 
seed,  thourfi  this  is  a  slow  process.  It  is  often  called  alsa 
L.  monad^hum,  but  this  is  really  a  distinct  variety  with 
flowers  of  a  darker  yelk)W.    .,.        ^  _  t        ^  i- 

Three  North  American  Libes— L.  canadense,  L.  pardalinum. 
and  L  superbum— grow  well  and  increase  in  a  moist  sou  nch 
in  humus,  if  they  are  protected  both  from  cold  winds  and  from 
the  full  heat  of  the  sun.       They  like  peat  well  enough,  but 

rfer  it  enriched  with  loam  and  humus.  L.  pardalinum  and 
superbum  will  grow  also  in  fairly  dry  shady  places  if  they 
are  well  watered  in  dry  weather.  Iliey  do  well  among  shrubs, 
such  as  Asaleas,  Rhododendrons.  Kalmias,  Ac.,  but  they*  must 
not  be  smothered  by  them.  When  the  soil  is  not  naturally 
moist  it  is  well  to  plant  them  in  a  slight  h<^low  where  the 
water  will  be  collected  and  drain  down  to  their  roots.  Their 
chief  enemy  is  drought,  and  they  will  not  usually  thrive  in  the 
oidinary  border.  They  should  not  be  disturbed  when  estab- 
lished, and  if  grown  in  a  suitable  place  will  increase  in  beauty 
and  also  in  numbers  year  after  year.  L.  canadense  grows: 
about  3ft  hiffb,  and  has  usually  orange  yellow  flowers.  L.  par- 
dalinum and  L.  supeorbum  will  grow  6ft  high  or  moro,  and  their 
flowera  are  bright  orange  scarlet.  L.  Grayi  is  a  beautiful  Lily 
with  crimson  drooping  flowers  whicth  is  said  to  be  a  variety  of 
L.  canadense,  and  also  to  be  not  much  moro  difficult  to  grow. 

Lilium  gigenteum,  the  tallest  of  Lilies,  grows  over  10ft 
high.  Its  flowers  aro  relatively  small  and  not  partwularly 
beautiful  in  themselves,  though  tiie  whole  effect  of  a  plant  m 
flower  is  very  fine.  It  should  be  planted  in  April  in  a  deep 
soil  half  loam  and  half  humus,  with  the  top  of  the  bulb  un- 
coverod  by  soil,  and  it  must  be  protected  from  late  fro^  and 
from  drought.  When  this  Lily  flowers  the  flowering  bulb  dies 
and  throws  offsets,  which  should  be  taken  up  and  r^lanted 
separately,  and  which  will  then  flower  in  a  year  or  two.  It 
is  best  to  start  with  small  bulbs  and  not  to  expect  flowers  for 
a  year  or  two.  L.  giganteum  is  a  Lily  for  woodland  glades  or 
the  wild  garden  rather  than  for  the  herbaceous  border. 

Lilium  Henryi  was  only  introduced  a  few  years  ag<K  and  is 
a  most  valuable  Lily,  perhaps  no  more  difficult  than  L.  tign- 
num.  In  the  shape  of  its  flowers  and  m  its  growth  it  is  like 
L.  speciosum,  but  the  flowers  aro  deep  orange-yellow,  and  it 
grows  to  a  great  height.  It  is  not  particular  about  soil,  but 
does  best  perhaps  in  deep  loam  and  leaf  mould  in  a  half- 
shaded  place  among  low  shrubs.  It  wUl  stand  sun,  however, 
much  better  than  L.  speciosum.  The  bulbs  have  a  romarkable 
habit  of  travelling  underground.  x    t    i       -n 

Lilium  Browni  is  a  magnificent  Lily,  close  to  li.  iongillorum^ 
but  with  white  flowers  stained  on  the  outside  with  brown.  It 
is  also  much  more  lasting  than  L.  longiflorum  m  our  climate, 
and  wiU  often  live  for  years  in  a  soil  of  light  sandy  loam  and 
leaf  mould  and  in  a  sheltered  half-shaded  place.  It  will  not 
do  well  in  cold  soils  or  climates,  and  cannot  endure  stagnant 
moisture.  It  may  be  grown  with  care  in  the  border,  but  is 
always  a  little  capricious.    There  are  several  varieties  of  it. 


-♦•♦^ 


A  Giant  Lycoperdon. 

A  monster  specimen  of  Lycoperdon  giganteum,  one  of  the 
varieties  of  puff  ball  fungus,  was  exhibited  at  the  Magpie  Hotef 
Harleston,  Suffolk,  on  Monday,  July  1.  It  w«a  found  growing 
on  a  gentleman's  lawn  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  scaled  just 
llflb,  and  its  outside  measurement  was  4ft  Sin. 
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Appointment. 

Mr.  S.  J.  Epps,  for  the  past  four  and  half  years  foreman  in 
the  AflhtoQ  Court  Gardens,  Briatol,  has  been  appointed  gar- 
dener to  Freeman  Rox>er,  Esq.,  Fooirde  Abbey,  Chard,  Somer- 
set;  and  takes  up  his  duties  there  on  August  7. 

The  Midland  Oapnatlon  and  Plootee  Boolety. 

Owing  to  the  exceptionally  late  season,  the  annual  exhibl- 
tkm  of  Carnations,  arranged  to  take  place  on  July  31  and 
August  1,  has  been  postponed  until  Thursday  and  Friday ^ 
August  8  and  9.~T.  Humphbstb,  hon.  secretary,  Botanical 
Gardens,  Edgbaston. 

The  Women**  Aicrioultupal  and  Hoptloultupal  Inter- 
national Union. 

An  exhibition  and  sale  of  farm  and  gard^i  produce,  and  of 
Nature-study  teaching  apparatus,  will  be  hekl  in  the  gardens 
of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society,  Regent's  Park,  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  Marchioness  of  Salisbury,  the  Countess  of  Dudley, 
the  Lady  Llangattock,  Lady  Watts,  the  Earl  of  Onslow,  Sir 
Edward  Straohey,  Sir  John  Cockbum,  and  Mr.  Rider  Haggard, 
on  Wednesday,  July  17,  1907.  The  opening  ceremony  is  ab 
3  p.m.  Tickets  may  be  procured  by  application  to  Mrs.  Bryant 
Sowerby,  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  price  Is. 

The  National  Sweet  Pea  Boelety. 

About  180  new  members  have  joined  this  year,  and  there 
are  now  twsnty-two  societies  in  affiliation  with  it.  The  exhibi- 
tion to  be  h^d  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Hall,  Westminster, 
on  Tuesday,  July  16, ^promises  to  be  a  most  successful  one,  in 
spite  of  the  drawbacks  of  cold  and  rain.  The  trials  at  the 
University  College,  Reading,  are  a  splendid  feature  of  the 
society's  work,  and  these  will  be  visited  by  the  members  on 
Friday,  July  19.  There  are  over  300  rows,  and  forty  clumps 
of  Sweet  Peas  in  the  trials.  On  Monday,  July  22,  the  members 
of  the  society  pay  a  visit  to  Wisbech  to  inspect  Messrs.  R.  ki. 
Bath's  Peas  and  other  flowers.  Full  particulars  of  the  society's 
work  can  be  obtained  from  Mr.  C.  H.  Curtis,  hon.  sec.,  Ade- 
laide Road,  Brentford. 

Birthday  Honoupe. 

In  the  long  list  of  honours  conferred  on  so  many  of  his 
loyal  subjects  by  the  King,  on  the  occasion  of  his  Majesty's 
birthday,  very  few  horticulturists  figure;  indeed,  only  one, 
though  there  are  others  whose  work  and  associations  are  of 
special  interest  to  those  connected  with  horticultural  pursuits. 
Sir  William  Treloar  has  been  made  a  baronet,  and  Professor 
Ray  Lankester,  of  the  Natural  History  Museum,  South 
Kensington,  has  been  made  a  Knight  Commander  of  the  Order 
of  the  Bath.  Appointments  to  the  Imperial  Service  Order  in- 
clude Mr.  Charles  Jordan,  superintendent  of  the  St.  James^ 
Green,  and  Hyde  Parks,  and  Kensington  Gardens  (whose  decease 
we  regret  to  have  to  record  this  week) ;  Mr.  C.  J.  Fryer,  a  super- 
intending inspector  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture;  Mr.  C.  E. 
Pillans,  horticultural  assistant.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Cape  Colony ;  and  Mr.  H.  B.  White,  chief  clerk  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Ireland. 

Notes  fk>om  Newton  Mearns.  N.B. 

June  has  gone,  and  in  summing  up  its  conditions,  all  we  can 
say  is  that  we  have  never  experienced  anything  like  it.  Instead 
of  being  the  "month  of  Roses, "^  June  has  been  more  or  less  like 
winter.  Lack  of  sunshine  and  excessive  rain  has  belated  every- 
thing, and  although  vegetation  is  full  of  growth,  yet  the  gar- 
den has  been  a  dismal  failure.  Most  bedding  stuff  has  suffered, 
and  losses  are  prevalent.  On  account  of  the  backwardness  of 
the  season  the  Rose  societies  have  found  it  necessary  to. post- 
pone their  exhibitions  a  full  fortnight,  and  unless  some  bettor 
weather  follows  soon  a  much  longer  period  of  delay  will  be 
necessary.  In  the  apiary  starvation  reigns,  and  hives  are  being 
fed.  There  is  no  Clover  honey  this  year,  and  we  will  have  to 
look  forward  to  that  of  the  Heather.— N.  R. 


AmaFloan  Ooosebeppy  Mlldaw^ 

W©  leam  that  keen  uivofitigAtions  aro  being  can  i*?d  on  in 
Woroeatersihire  for  the  det^tion  of  American  Gooseberry 
mildewr.  Prof.  Salmon,  of  Wy*?  CoUego,  K<?nt,  is  personally 
visiting  the  places  from  which  reports  are  made. 

A  Larre  Lilac. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  at  Easton  Ix>dge,  her  Dun- 
tnow  reside n:c©,  I^ady  Warwick  posse^^es  what  is  said  to  be  the 
finest  Lilac  tree  in  the  three  kingdoms.  The  resultant  speci- 
men at  Easton  Lodge  has  attnini'd  tJi€>  height  of  16ft,  and 
nn?^surea  120ft  round  its  broadest  part.  Society  Lwlies  posseRs- 
ing  fine  old  garde n.s  have  begun  to  rcMliscover  and  take  pride 
in  their  horticultural  treasures. 

J  una  IVaathap  at  DaafoPd.  Laloeater. 

The  past  month  was  characterised  by  the  number  of  wet 
and  dull  cloudy  days.  Rain  fell  on  twtmty  da>-is.  totaHing 
3.10in,  the  greatest  quantity  falliiig  on  the  Ist,  bring  Q.^Un, 
The  maximum  temperature  in  the  hbade  was  78deg  on  the  &th, 
and  the  minimum  40deg  on  the  17th  and  l^lKh  of  the  months 
The  m«an  temperature  was  r>(3.95deg.  I  jack  of  sunshino  bai 
caused  the  garden  crops  to  bi?  vory  backward,  as.  the  Straw- 
berries, usually  abundant  by  tliis  wcr'k,  ar&  not  half  ripe,  and 
Peas  also  are  a  fortaight  later.— F.  L. 

A  Solloliop*B  NvffllK'^itea. 

At  BHfitol  Aiiaiaes,  on  Juiy  3,  Wyndham  White,  nurseryman. 
Clifton,  sued  Edward  Ernest  Barnard,  eolicitor,  Bristol  for 
damages  in  alleged  negligence  respecting  a  bill  of  mle.  It  was 
stated  tliat  plaintiff  took  possesaion  under  th©  bill,  but  was 
ousted,  as  the  bill  waa  iisekss;  it  had  not.beein  atte&ted.  The 
nBxt  morning  the  miEsing  clauiw  was  written  in^  but  it  was  then 
too  lat«.  The  jury  awarded  plaintiff  £35  damages,  the  omount 
of  out-of-pocket  expenfioft.  Mr.  Justice  Bray  said  he  would 
forward  the  document®  to  th«  I -aw  Society  to  form  an  opinion 
and  say  whether  it  waa  right  tliat  any  proceedings  should  bo 
taken. 

Amataur  Oapdanapa- 
Tlie  members  of  the  National  Amateur  Garden  en*'  Associa- 
tion, wliich  was  eatablished  seven  teen  years  ago  with  the  object 
of  assisting  and  enoouiaging  amatenri&  of  horticulture,  held 
their  annual  (jonveraaiione  and  floral  exhibition  on  Tuesday, 
July  2,  at  Winchester  Houfie,  Old  Broad  Street,  London.  Three 
rooms  were  set  apart  for  displays  of  flowers  and  floral  table 
decor atioaifl.  In  the  Grand  Hall  an  entertainment  was  giiren 
by  the  **  Thespian  Entertainers"  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  ^ 
W.  A.  Hobbs.  The  hon,  secretary  of  the  aasociation  la  Mr, 
Richard  Cord  well,  of  Hawthorn  Cottage,  Upper  Woodcote, 
Purley,  Surrey, 

I^aw  Notea:  Bltltig-  Tpaes. 
Two  boys  were  prosecuted  for  wilfully  and  nialiciouslf 
damaging  trees,  the  property  of  the  Kingstown  (Co.  Dubliji) 
Urban  District  Council,  at  Marine  Road,  on  the  I3tb  ult.  Mr- 
Gerald,  Byrne,  solicitor  to  the  Urban  Council,  stated  that  thia 
practice  of  boys  biting  the  bark  with  their  teeth  and  then 
tearing  it  off  young  trees  wae  most  injurious.  It  was  a  prac- 
tice lately  introduced  here,  and  must  be  stopped.  Hifi  worship 
fiiHwl  the  boys  10s.  each,  giving  them  a  week  to  pay,  but  in- 
ti mating  that  if  any  future  oaseja  of  thia  nature  were  brought 
before  him  he  would  send  Uieui  to  a  reformatory.  It  was 
worse  than  injuring  houses  to  thus  damage  trees,  because  they 
could  not  be  repairetl. 

Exhibit  a  at  "tha  SeottUh''-Mr.  VThltton. 

At  each  monthly  meeting  of  the  Scottish  Horticultural 
Ai^^ociation  there  are  some  excellent  floral  exhibits.  On 
July  5  the  exhibits  i\'ere  not  very  numerous,  but  ivere  interest^ 
ing.  A  bateh  of  six  Hydrangeas,  tihown  by  Mr,  McAudie, 
Inveroek  House,  were  awarded  a  cultural  certiJicatc.  Pyre- 
thrums  from  Mr.  Fra^er,  Duddiugton  Ijodge,  were  very  good.. 
Bearded  Irises  from  Mr.  Comfort,  Broomfield,  were  excellent. 
Great  satisfaction  was  expressed  at  the  enjoyment  of  the  trip 
to  Glasgow  public  parks,  and  in  recognition  of  the  great 
courtesy  and  attention  received  from  Mr.  AVTiitton,  as  also  for 
hia  reputation  as  a  s-ucce«sful  borticulturistj  he  was  elected 
an  honorary  life  member  of  the  association.  It  was  intimated 
that  at  the  next  meeting  Mr.  Jas.  Moncur,  Colinton,  would 
give  a  paper  on  "  Horticulture  as  Prison  Employment  for 
Criminal  Lunatics  and  Ordinary  Prisoners.*' 
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Soutli  BastePB  Airvloultupal  College. 

The  Right  Hon.  Ailwyn  Fellowes  will  give  away  the  diplomas 
and  prises  on  July  24  at  the  Sonth-Eaetern  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, Wye,  Kent.  The  college  was  awarded  the  silver  medal 
(highest  award)  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  show  at 
Lincoln  in' a  competition  of  exhibits  of  importance  to  British 
Forestry,  for  a  collection  of  insects,  &c.,  injurious  to  forest 
trees,  which  was  made  and  set  up  by  the  vice-principal  and 
entomologist,  Mr.  F.  V.  Theobald. 

Suaaax  Weatbep. 

The  total  rainfall  at  Abbots  Leigh,  Qaywards  Heath,  for  .the 
past  month  was  1.99in,  being  1.32in  below  tlie  average.  The 
heaviest  fall  was  0.d4in  on  the  15th;  rain  fell  on  fifteen  days. 
The  maximum  temperature  was  77deg,  on  the  9th ;  the  mini- 
mum, 42deg,  on  the  17th  and  29th.  Mean  maximum,  66.22deg; 
mean  minimum,  48.18deg;  mean  temperature,  57.22deg,  which 
ie  2.93deg  below  the  normal  of  the  month.  Though  not  a  wet 
month,  it  has  been  showery,  with  many  dull,  almost  sunless 
days,  which  has  not  tended  to  make  up  for  a  rather  backward 
May.  Sun  js  much  wanted  for  everything.  Much  hay  has 
-been  spoiled  in  this  district  during  the  last  ten  days.  Potatoes 
look  remarkably  well,  and  early  ones  are  turning  out  good. 
-R.  I.  . 

Unltad  Hoptleultupal  Benefit  and  Provident  Society. 

The  monthly  committee  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  at 
the  Royal  Horticultural  BLall,  Vincent  Square,  Westminster,  on 
Monday  evening  last,  Mr.  Thomas  Winter  (vice-chairman) 
presided.  Five  new  members  were  elected,  and  one  nominated. 
The  death  certificate  of  Mr.  Eli  Cook,  of  Letton  Court,  Here- 
ford, was  produced.  The  sum  standing  to  his  credit  in  the 
society's  books  was  passed  for  payment  to  his  nominee,  the 
amount  being  £36  4s.  4d.  A  cheque  was  granted  to  Mr.  John 
Hy.  Hodge,  a  lapsed  member,  having  reached  sixty  years  of 
age,  the  amount  being  £18  16s.  8d.  The  amount  paid  for  sick- 
ness during  the  past  six  months  has  been  rather  heavy  com- 
pared with  the  correspondmg  x>eriod  of  last  year,  as  the  follow- 
ing figures  will  show:-*- 


1903. 


February 
March .. 
April  ... 
May  ... 
June  ... 
July    ... 


£ 

21  7 
29  15 
SO  4 
29  8 
20  10 
20  18 


B.  d. 


1907. 


,   February  .^    

,   March 

April 

I  May   

I   Jane •    

)  Joiy 

Total 

in  favour  of  1906. 


£ 
5'y 
49 
43 

52 
2% 
17 


241    1    0 


Total 152    2    6 

being  a  difference  of  £88  18s.  6d. 

Baat  Anerllan  Hoptloultupal  Olub. 

The  June  meeting  of  this  club  was  not  so  largely  attended  as 
the  previous  ones,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  busy  season.  Mr. 
J.  Powley  presided,  and  Mr.  T,  B.  Field  (Ashwelthorpe)  occu- 
pied the  vice-chair.  Unfortiinately,  Mr.  J.  C.  Abel,  who  was 
to  have  given  an  essay  upan  "The  Cacti,*'  was  unable  to  do 
so.  An  impromptu  discussion  upon  the  subject  was,  however, 
started  by  the  president.  Another  item  discussed  was  that  of 
the  summer  outing  to  Lord  Battersea's  garden  at  Ovenstwind 
on  July  11.  It  was  agreed  that  a  friend  or  lady  could  accom- 
pany any  member.  The  exhibition  was  good,  Mr.  W.  Shoe- 
smith,  gardener  to  F.  W.  Harmer,  Esq.,  Cringleford;  Mr.  F. 
Williams,  gardener  to  Louis  Tillett,  i^q.,  M.P.,  Catton;  and 
Mr.  W.  Palmer,  gardener  to  J.  B.  Ck>aks,  Esq.,  Thorpe,  staging 
the  cream  of  the  floral  exhibits. 

VTeathep  at  Balvolp  Caatlo  In  June* 

The  prevailing  directions  of  the  wind  were  W.,  nine  days, 
and  8.W.,  nine  days.  The  total  ^rainfall  was  1.87in;  this  fell 
on  twenty  days,  and  is  0.15in  below  the  average  for  the  month ; 
the  greatest  daily  fall  was  0.30in,  on  the  11th.  Barometer 
(corrected  and  reduced) :  highest  reading,  30.1o7in  on  the  17th 
at  9  a.m. ;  lowest  reading,  29.462in  on  the  1st  at  9  a.m. ;  mean 
of  9  a.m.  and  9  p.m.  readings,  29.817in.  Thermometers:— 
highest  in  the  shade,  73deg  on  the  9th ;  lowest  on  the  screen 
38deg  on  the  29th ;  mean  of  daily  maxima,  62.03deg ;  mean  of 
daily  minima,  4o.60deg;  mean  temperature  of  the  month, 
53.81deg,  which  is  3.37deg  below  the  average;  lowest  on  the 
grass,  33deg  on  the  29th;  highest  in  sun,  124deg  on  the  9th; 
mean  temperature  of  the  earth  at  3ft,  .52.70cleg,  which  is 
2.54deg     below     the     average.       Total  sunshine,  173  hourp  30 


tninutes,  .  which  is  13  hours  21  minutes  below  the  average : 
there  were  two  sunless  days.  A  cool  showery  month.  All 
vegetation  has  grown  very  freely;  fruit  crops  look  very  pro- 
mising with  the  exception  of  Apples,  which  are  a  thin  croik. 
Hot  summer  weather  is  much  neeaecL. — W.  H.  Divers. 


Market  Gardening.  . 

ThB      QooeSBSBBT      SSASON. 

This  is  a  good  season  for  the  green  fruits,  very  little  being 
sold  under  2s.  the  half  sieve  or  bushel.  At  this  price  the 
jam  maker  comes  in.  What  I  cannot  understand  in  the  selling 
IS  that  the  large  berries  are  worth  most  money.  As  for  cooking^ 
the  small  berries  are  to  be  preferred.  The*  crop  all  round, 
though  light  in  places,  is  above  the  average  of  last  year.  To 
encourage  the  fruit  buds  for  another  season,  after  fruit  i& 
gathered,   top-dress   under   the .  bushes,    and   feed  if  required. 

AsPAKAOnS   OFFICINALIS. 

A  good  line,  sown  as  an  annual  for  Cov^nt  Garden  Market. 
To-day  (July  6)  from  seed  sown  in  April,  1906,  2s.  per  doxen 
bunches  were  made  for  this  easily  grown  subject.  Sown  fairly 
thin,  on  clean  soil,  and  kept  free  from  weeds,  it  makes -a  fine 
quick  crop.  Florists  use  this  for  back  groundwork  of  large 
wreaths,  crosses,  &c.,  and  being  of  a  lasting  nature  it  is  pre- 
ferred by  many  for  the  cheaper  trade.  [Note  that  this  is  the 
edible  stemmed  culinary  species. — Eo.] 

Gbowibs  and  the  Pbick  of  FtrxL. 

A  Guernsey  friend  writes :—"  Smilajc  has  done  well  this 
year,  making  much  more  than  last.  The  weather  is  shocking. 
Prices  of  Tomatoes  lower  than  usual ;  coal  17s.  per  ton  in  1906, 
now  22s.,  a  rise  to  the  Channel  Island  growers."  Economy 
should  be  the  order  of  the  day,  riddling  up  all  the  clinkers 
from  the  ash  heap.  Small  growers  will  feel  the  pinch  very 
much. 

Spanish  Isibis. 

Before  these  finish  on  the  market,  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
name  the  best  at  reasonable  prices  for  the  growers.  In  alpha- 
betical order  there  are  Alexander  von  Humboldt;  light  blue;. 
Belle  Ghinoise,  deep  yellow;  Blanche  Superbe,  pure  wnite,  one 
of  the  best.  Chrysolora  is  canary  yellow;  Darling,  rich  dark 
blue ;  Helena,  light  blue ;  La  TeiidresBe,  large  flowered,  white 
and  pale  yellow  (for  late  blooming);  Ovidus,  canary  yellow 
(very  early  flowering) ;  and  Snowball,  pure  white  (best  forcing 
variety).  This  season  has  not  been  one  of  the  best  for  selling^' 
there  being  such  a  lare;e  supply  from  Guernsey,  Jersey,  and 
Scilly;  then  the  French,  which  land  here  in  bud,  have  been  a 
goocf  supply.  Good,  clean,  long  stems  have  sold  very  well,  and 
the  returns  have  been  right.  Bulbs  of  the  varieties  I  have 
named  can  be  bought  from  the  trade  at  6s.  to  10s.  per  1000, 
selling  in  bunches  of  twelve  blooms  et  3s.  to  12s.  The  culture 
is  variable,  the  later  flowering  remaining  in  the  beds,  with 
Tomatoes  between,  under  glass,  without  fire.  For  early  forcing, 
planting  in  shallow  beds  or  boxes  is  done.     [Sometimes  they  are 

grown  on  warm     borders,  in     rows,  and     Gypsophila  is  jsown 
Bt  ween.— Ed.] 

Eablt  London  Cauliflowkb. 
There  is  much  in  a  name,  and  the  word  "London"  is  here  at 
once  a  guarantee  of  higji  quality.  The  writer's  memory  takes 
him  back  to  1860,  when  at  Treutham  he  wrote  the  name  on 
the  label  as  the  seed  was  sown.  Great  credit  is  due  to  our 
many  seed  growers  and  seedsmen  for  the  care  bestowed  in 
selection.  Good  selection,  followed  by  good  culture,  and  the 
result  is  seen  in  the  head  I  am  forwarding  to  the  Editor.  [One 
of  the  finest  ever  seen.— Ed.]  The  market  trade  is  not  good 
generally,  but  Messra.  Mann  and  Sons,  of  Twickenham,  are 
making  4s.  to  63.  per  dozen  for  best  Cauliflowers;  ana  the 
seconds  (3s. ;  rough,  2s.)  show  a  handsome  return  for  the 
labour.  A  good  system  of  cultivation  is  absolutely  necessary, 
not  simply  manuring  and  digging,  but  in  other  ways  preparing 
the  deeper  tilth  of  soil,  as  in  the  French  system.  The  crop, 
now  fast  finishing,  was  ^own  in  September  on  a  warm  border. 
The  plants,  when  ready,  were  pricked  out  in  cold  frames  and 
planted  out  in  March  and  April.— Stephen  Cabtlv. 

I  have  l>een  much  interested  in  Mr.  Stephen  Castle's  market 
gardening  notes.  He  repeatedly  emphasises  the  great  need 
for  intensive  cultivation  in  growinlz  for  market.  I  have 
watched  the  operations  on  the  Grove  Park  estate,  near  the  old 
Ch  is  wick  GaiNden.  This  farm  is  let  out  as  a  market  garden, 
bordering  the  Thames.  It  lies  low,  but  is  fairly  sheltered,  and 
gets  all  the  sun.  The  twenty  acres  or  so  of  land  employ  quite 
a  large  number  of  men  and  women  all  the  year  round.  Cab- 
liages  are  largely  gro^m ;  and  as  soon  as  one  crop  is  off  another 
is  put  in.  The  green  leaves  remaining  are  ploughed  in  deeply, 
also  plenty  of  manure.  Rotation  is  strictly  practised,  and 
Onions  follow  Cabbages,  Turnips  follow  Onions,  and  so  on. 
Scarifying  and  hoeing  the  surface  is  practised  without  cea.sing 
almost  from  the  day  the  crop  is  sown  or  planted.— E.  S. 
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Tbe  chief  event  of  the  rosarian  year  is  the  gi'cat  exhibition 
of  the  National  Rose  Society,. which  was  held  on  Thursday  last, 
July  4,  in  spacious  ients  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Society's  Garden, 
Begent's  Park  London,  tfnfortunately  the  day  was  not  favour- 
able. Torrents  of  rain  fell  in  the  early  morning,  and  though 
the  forenoon  was  fair  and  pleasant,  the  after  part  of  the  day 
was  exceedingly  boisterous  and  very  showery.  The  event 
passed  oflE  with  no  serious  accident,  though  some  of  the  exhibits 
bytho  sides  of  the  tents  were  disarranged  and  the  vases  upset 
by  the  swaying  and  flapping  of  the  canvas.  The  Botanic  Society, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr. TS.  F.  Hawes,  had  tastefully  studded 
the  tables  with  tail  palms,  and  during  the  intervals  of  sunshine, 
the  intoriors  of  the  great  marquees— three  of  them— presented 
'  a  regal  feast  of  beautiful  form  and  colour,  added  to  which  was 
the  dense  throng  of  visitors  to  inspire  the  social  instincts.  The 
.arrangements  o?  the  classes  left  nothing  to  be  desired,  and 
again  it  is  our  pleasure  to  congratulate  Mr.  Edward  Mawley, 
the  hon.  secretary ;  Mr.  Herbert  Afolyneux,  the  treasurer,  whose 
assistance  is  always  forthcoming,  and  the  individual  members 
of  the  executive  committee.  Her  Majesty  Queen  Alexandra, 
who  now  makes  an  annual  visit  to  the  show,  was  not  deterred 
on  this  occasion,  and  lie,  and  Princess  Victoria  with  members 
of  her  suite,  passed  down  the  gangways  between  rows  of  amiling 
and  admiring  subjects.  We  are  afraid  Her  Majesty  missed 
many  of  the  Roses  since  the  multitude  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
stood  closely  packed  with  their  backs  to  the  tables  1  Miss 
Willmqtt,  V.M.H.,  acted  as  guide  to  the  Queen. 

There  were  several  new  features,  notably  the  class  to  exhibit 
fresh  methods  of  staging.  The  Nickerson  division,  too,  was 
novel,  but  far  from  satisfactory.  The  classes  for  new  or  recently 
introduced  Roses  commanded  the  keenest  attention,  and  two 
gold  medals  were  awarded,  as  well  as  two  cards  of  commenda- 
tion. These  we  describe  in  their  proper  places  in  our  report, 
in  which  we  have  again  given  rather  long  lists  of  names  of  vane- 
ties  in  the  leading  classes.  By  way  of  explanation  we  would 
say  that  these  appear  for  two  reasons,  finstly,  as  a  historical 
record;  secondly,  for  the  purposes  of  Mr.  Mawley *8  Rose 
Analysis  which  appears  later  in  the  year  in  these  pages. 
MURSBRYMBN.-Qoneral  Soatlon. 

Division  A.— This,  the  champion  trophy  class,  for  seventy- 
two  distinct  varieties  of  Roses,  enticed  six  exhibitore,  and 
Messrs.  Harkness  and  Co.,  The  Rose  Nurseries,  Hitchin,  aaain 
won  the  cup.  They  had  blooms  of  really  wonderful  quality 
bo^  in  regard  to  size,  colour,  weight  and  form.  Of  course,  a 
considerable  number  of  the  flowers  had  marked  petals,  which 
seems  unavoidable  in  such  a  chilly,  showery  season.  We  will 
name  the  flowers  as  follows  .-—Back  row :  Mildred  Grant  (medal 
h.t.),  Gladys  Harkness,  Capt.  Christy,  La  France  de  '89.  Bessie 
Prown,  S.  M.  Rodocanachi,  Whito  Lady,  Ulrich  Brunner 
(good),  Caroline  Testout  (very  fine),  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Mrs. 
T.  Roosf^velt  (a  nicely  shaped  pink).  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Mrs. 
Sharman  Crawford,  Etienne  Levet,  Mrs.  Edward  Mawley, 
Gustave  Piganeau,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Dupuy  Jamain-,  Wm. 
Sheam,  Ben  Cant  (fair),  Marchioness  of  Londonderry.  J.  B. 
Clark  (a  nice  shape),  Oberhopeartner  Terks  (a  lovely  shell  pink), 
and  Rev.  Alan  Uheales.  SCddle  row:  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant, 
Comtesse  d^  Ludre  (choice),  Innocente  Pirola,  Horace  Vemet, 
Frau  Karl  Druschki,  Helen  Keller,  Marchioness  of  Downshire, 
Gloire  de  Margottin  (very  rich),  Mme.  Gabriel  Luiset,  Chas. 
Lamb,  "White  Maman  Oochet,  Crown  Prince,  Mme.  Jules 
Oravereaux,  Marie  Baumann,  Countess  Annerley,  Capt.  Hay- 
ward  (very  fine),  Souv.  d'uni  Ami,  Comte  do  Raimbaud,  Souv. 
de  8.  A.  rr ince,  Duke  of  Teck,  Marechal  Niel,  Hueh  Dickson, 
Souv.  d'Elise  Yardon,  and  Francois  Michelon.  Front  row: 
Dean  Hole  (poor),  E.  Y.  Teas,  La  France.  Dr.  Andre  (good), 
Frau  Lila  Kautenstrauch,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Madame 
Wagram,  Comtesse  de  Turenne,  Killarney,  Lady  Moyra  Beau- 
clerc,  Maman  Cochet,  Madame  Delville  (a  good  Rose),  Nelly 
Briand,  A.  K.  Williams,  Medea,  Prince  Arthur,  Lady  Ashtown, 
Etoilo  de  Brie,  Alice  Lindsell,  Danmark,  Duchess  of  Portland, 
Mme.  Eugene  Yerdior,  Cleopatra,  and  Duke  of  Fife.  The 
second  award  (£4),  was  annexed  by  Messrs.  Ben  Cant  and  Sons, 
The  Old  Rose  Gardens,  CUolchester ;  while  Messrs.  Frank  Cant 
and  Co.,  Biaiswick  Rose  (gardens,  tJoIchester,  came  third.  The 
blooms  were  all  very  fresh  .and  bright,  and  comprised  fine 
samples  of  White  Lady,  Marquise  Litta,  Betty  (rich  coppery 
red),  Medea,  Duke  of  Teck,  C.  J.  Grahame,  8.  M.  Rodooanachi, 
Prince  Arthur,  Mme.  Melanie  Soupert,  Gustave  Piganeau,  Rev. 
Alan  Cheales,  and  Ulrich  Brunner,  these  being  really  magnifi- 
cent and  selected  fix>m  both  the  Cants'  stands.  Messrs.  Paul 
and  Son,  Messrs.  Prior  and  Son,  and  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson 
and  Sons,  Ltd.,  were  the  other  competitors.  The  latter  had 
the  silver  medal  h.p.— a  perfectly  ideal  Susanne  Marie  Rodo- 
canachi,  of  great  size,  smoothness,  and  brilliance. 

The  second  class  was  for  forty  varieties,  to  be  shown  in 
treble  blooms.  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons,  Colchester,  led 
with  good  blooms,  though  not  superexcellent.     W^e  would  name 


them  as  follows : -Back  row  (leH  to  right):  Mildrwi  Grant, 
Ulrich  Brunner,  Alice  Lindsell,  Rev.  A.  Cheales,  Bessie  Brown. 
Gustave  Piganeau  (very  good),  Frau  Kari  I^«schki,  />«Ke  of 
Teck,  La  France,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Mrs.  M  Mawley,  Toti 
Wooi,  Mamie  (fair),  A.  K.  Williams  (even),  Helen  Gu^, 
Gustav  Grunerwald  (a  fine  colour^,  Capt.  Hayward,  Wm. 
Shearn,  Dean  Hole,  and  Hugh  Dickson  (very  rich  a^  toe). 
Front  row:  Whit«  Lady,  Golden  Gate,  Crown  Prince  (hand- 
some). Lady  Ashtown,  Pharisaer  (very  fine  indeed),  Comte  do 
Raimbaud,  Lady  Mary  Fitswilliam,  Mme.  Melanie  Soupert  (a 
rich  pleasing  yellow),  Caroline  Testout,  C.  J.  Grahame  (cnmson 
scarl^).  Countess  of  Derby,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Marechal 
Niel,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Mme.  Jules  Gravereaux  (firm  and  fine), 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Lohengrin,  Dupuy  Jamam,  Helen  Keller, 
and  Richmond.  The  second  place  was  accorded  Messra.  U, 
Prior  and  Son,  Colchester,  whose  best  flowers  were  Helen 
Keller,  General  Jacqueminot,  Lady  Ashtown,  Rev  A.  Cheales, 
Etienne  Levet,  and  Liberty- all  of  them  reds.  Many  of  the 
paler  flowers  were  weather  marked.  Third  place  f^ll  to  Frank 
5nt  and  Co.,  (kylchester,  with  handsome  blooms  of  the  deep 
plum  Prince  Arthur,  the  bright  Ulrich  Brunner,  Le  Progros 
(coppery),  Mre.  J:  Laing,  J.  S.  Clark  (fair)  Dr  J  Campbell 
Hall,  Liberty ,  Capt.  Hayward,  and  Mildred  Grant.  Messrs.  A. 
Dickson  and  Sons  were  not  placed.         ,      , ,  ^m      r^ 

Division  E,  clasa  3,  for  forty-eight  blooms,  Mf  George 
Mount  was  winner  with  an  admirable  set.  He  staged  Robert 
Duncan,  La  France,  J.  B.  Clark.  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Com- 
mandant Felix  Faure,  Tom  Wood,  Marquise  Litta,  Caroline 
Testout,  S.  M.  Rodocanachi,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Dean  Hole, 
Duke  of  Wellington,  Fk>rence  Pemberton,  Gustave  Piaaneau, 
and  Mrs.  Crawford.  Second  row:  Souv.  de  Pres.  Carnot, 
Alfred  Colomb,  Frau  Kari  Druschki,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Bessie 
Brown,  Dupuy  Jamain,  Prince  de  Bulgarie,  Fisher  Holmes, 
Etienne  Levet,  Duchess  of  Portland,  A.  K.  Williams,  Golden 
Gate,  Rev.  A.  Cheales,  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay,  Hugh  DiclMon. 
and  Mrs  E.  Mawley.  Front  row :  White  Maman  Cochet,  ^rl 
of  Waru'ick  (good),  G6ndral  Jacqueminot,  White  Lady.  Mrs. 
•W.  J  Grant,  K.  A.  Victoria,  Richmond  (very  bright),  Mrs.  D. 
M'Ke'e,  Antoine  Rivoire,  Dr.  Andre,  Marquise  Jeanne  de  la 
Chataigneraye,  Horace  Vemet,  Frederick  Harmee,  Duke  of 
Teck,  Dr.  J.  C.  Hall,  and  Liberty.  The  second  prise  was  cap- 
tured by  Mr.  George  Prince,  Longworth,  with  less  heavy 
bloomsj  but  good  generally.  Mons.  Paul  Leda  was  in  good  con- 
dition, also  Mrs.  Mawley,  Capt.  Hayward,  and  S.  M.  Rodo- 
canachi. Messrs.  J.  Burrell  and  Co.,  Cambridge,  were  third, 
and  must  have  come  ckwe.     There  were  six  lots. 

In  class  4,  for  two  dosen  blooms,  Mr.  Mattock  was  first  with 
an  even  stand,  but  not  all  perfect  samples.  The  back  row 
included  Mildred  Grant,  Susanne  Marie  Rodocanachi,  Kaiserm 
AugusU  Victoria.  Duke  of  Wellington,  Bessie  Brown,  A  K. 
Williams,  Mildred  Grant,  and  Exquisite.  Second  row:  Ulrich 
Brunner,  Innocente  Pirola,  Countess  of  Caledon,  Medea,  Ca^. 
Hayward,  Caroline  Testout,  Marquise  Litta.  and  Mrs.  E. 
Mawley.  Front  row:  Aim6e  Cochet,  Marie  Baumann,  Souv. 
de  S.  A.  Prince,  Mre.  W.  J.  Grant,  Frau  Karl  Druschki, 
Rosamane  Gravereaux,  and  Mamie.  Mr.  Henry  Drew  was 
second ;  and  Mr.  W.  Taylor  third.  ^ ,        - 

In  class  5,  for  sixteen  distinct  varieties,  in  trebles,  five 
sets  came  before  the  judges.  Mr.  Geo.  Mount  won  with 
moderate  flowers  which  included  Mildred  Grant,  Caroline 
Testout,  J.  B.  Clark,  White  Maman  Cochet  (^ood),  Bessie 
Brown,  Hugh  Dickson,  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  Liberty,  Mrs. 
W  J.  Grant,  Dean  Hole,  Richmond,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Duke  of 
Edinburgh  (good),  White  Lady.  Lady  Ashtown,  and  Ulrich 
Brunner.  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  and  Co.,  Cambridge,  oame  second, 
and  had  Mrs.  E.  Mawley  in  good  condition,  also  Mrs.  John 
Jjaing.  Third  prise  fell  to  Meeo^rs.  G.  and  W.  H.  Burch, 
Peterboro*. 

Teas  and  Molaettaa. 

Division  I.— The  D'Ombrain  challenge  cnp  and  £2  for 
twenty-four  distinct  varieties,  was  won  by  Mr.  George  Prince, 
of  Longworth^  u-ith  high  quality  flowers.  His  finest  bloom  was 
Mrs.  Afieiwley,  and  there  were  also  Innocente  Pirola,  Cleopatra, 
White  Maman  Cochet,  Bridesmaid,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac, 
Catherine  Mermet,  and  a  fine  Mme.  Jiiles  Gravereaux;  also,, 
and  in  the  middle  row,  Mme  .Hoste,  Maman  Cyochet  (grand), 
Souv.  de  Pierre  Netting,  Souv.  d'un  Ami,  Medea,  The  Bride, 
Souv.  de  S.  A.  Prince,  and  Prince  of  Wales.  Fix>nt  row ;  Mme. 
de  Watteville,  E.  V.  Hermanos,  Princess  Beatrice,  Boadicea, 
Marie  Van  Houtte,  Muriel  (irahame,  Golden  Gate,  and 
Madame  Cusin.  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  were  second  with  rather 
small  flowers ;  and  B.  R.  -Cant  and  Sons,  third.  Mme.  Jules 
Gravereaux  and  Mrs.  Mawley  again  stood  up  finely.  There 
were  five  competitors. 

In  class  7,  for  the  dozen  teas  and  noisettes,  only  iour  com- 
peted, Meggrs.  Burrell  leading  against  Mr.  John  Mattock.  The 
first  set  contained  on&  of  the  finest  Mrs.  Mawley  bloom.s  in  the 
exhibition,  also  Mme.  J.  Gravereaux  (fine),  Maman  CJochet, 
White  Maman  Cochet,  Souv.  d'Elise  Vardon,  Cleopatra, 
Rubens,  Souv.  d'un  Ami,  Catherine  Mermet,  Muriel  Grahame, 
Empress  Alex,  of  Russia  (aprioot),  and  Niphetos. 
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In  dasB  8,  for  fourteen  trebles,  in  a  epaoe  5ft  by  3ft,  BIr. 
George  Prince,  Longworth,  waa  leader  with  mediocre  flowers 
of  Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  Mme.  J.  Gravereaux,  Maman  Cocbet, 
Prince  of  Wales,  Souv.  de  P.  Notting,  Bndesnwiid,  Lady^Mary 
Corry,  Oomtesse  de  Nadaillac,  White  Maman  Cochet,  Munel 
Gmhame,  B.  V.  Hermanos,  Madame  Cusln,  Medea,  and  Souv. 
de  S.  A.  Prince.  The  second  place  fell  to  F.  Cant  and  Co.,  with 
specially  good  Mre.  Mawley ;  end  third,  Mr.  Henry  Drew. 

BxhlfiUlon   Roaea   In   Vases. 

These  presented  e  bold  and  effectire  display.  For  twelre 
Tarieties  in  class  9,  in  a  space  6ft  by  3ft;  Mr.  Geo.  Mount  was 
an  admirable  winner  with  really  meritorious  flowers,  Killernev 
being  emong  the  best.  Messrs.  Prior  were  second,  and  Frank 
Gant  end  CS.  third.  The  bolder  and  more  telling  yarieties 
were  employed.  For  nine  distinct  varieties  of  teas  ai^ 
noisettes  (class  10).  there  were  five  entrants,  Mr.  Prince  lead- 
ing with  favonnable  blooms.  Mr.  Henry  Drew,  Rose  grower, 
Longworth,  Faringdon,  Berks,  was  a  very  fine  and  close  second, 
and  Messrs.  F.  Cant  and  Co.  third. 

Decopatlve   Roeoe. 

The  stands  of  decorative  garden  Roses,  raised  in  tiers,  always 
furnish  e  beautiful  feature  of  the  show.  In  class  11,  for  three 
dosen  distinct  varieties,  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  of  Cheshunt,  won 
first  plade.  They  staged,  among  other  things.  Lady  Battersee, 
Una,  Irish  Glory,  Gruss  an  Teplita,  Common  Moss,  Laurette 
Messimy^  Irish  Modesty,  Petite  Madeline,  Eugenie  Lamesch, 
Leonie  Lamesch,  Aliater  Stella  Gray,  Tea  Rambler,  Goldfinch, 
very  pretty  yellow;  end  Electra<— e  reelly  fine  representation. 
Mr.  John  Mattock  came  second,  having  Schneewittchen, 
Moschete  elbe,  and  Rainbow.  In  class  12,  for  half  the  fore- 
going quantitv,  Mr.  Chas.  Turner  was  first;  Mr.  Geo.  Prince, 
second;  and  Messrs.  Cooline,  third.  For  eighteen  summer- 
towering  singles  end  i>olyenthas.  Mr.  Chas.  Turner  beat  Messrs. 
Cooling,  the  varieties  being  Ruby  Queen,  Hebe's  Lip,  Lady 
Curson.  R^n^  Andr^,  and  Pomifera. 

•  In  the  beautiful  displays  of  eleven  distinct  varieties  (class  14) 
three  spieys  of  each,  covering  a  space  of  9ft  by  3ft.,  Mr.  John 
Mattock,  New  Headington,  Oxfora,  beet  Mr.  George  Prince; 
end  Mr.  Geo.  Mount,  third.  There  were  grand  bunches  of  Tea 
Rambler,  Mme.  Ravary,  Irish  Glory,  Lady  Bettersee.  Rich- 
mond, Gardenia  (large  and  grand),  Irish  Elegance,  Gusteve 
Regis,  and  Mme.  Pierre  Cochet. 

For  six  distinct  varieties,  in  trusses,  on  bemboo  stands,  Mr. 
Mount  was  leader,  his  flowers  being  Evergreen  Gem  (Wich.>, 
Laurette  Messimy,  end  Queen  Meb  (Chines).  Marquise  de  Salis- 
bury end  Mifte.  Abel  Chatenay  (h.t.'s),  and  the  polyentha  Claire 
Jacquier.  Mr.  Geo.  Prince  was  second  with  far  larger  masses 
of  blooms  end  foliage,  comprising  Dawn,  Alberio  Berbier, 
Bellefleur,  Pepillon,  Tea  Rambler,  and  the  lovely  Une.  Mr.  J. 
Mattock.  Oxford,  came  third  with  Janet's  Pride  (Pensance 
Briar),  Electra,  Hebe's  Lip,  Bellefleur,  Jersey  Beauty,  and 
Leuchstem.  There  were  only  these  three  competitors.  The 
colours  in  the  single  Roses  were  deep,  rich,  end  well  defined. 

Qpoupe  of  Roeee. 

The  sixteenth  class  in  ihe  nurserymen's  section  invited  "e 
representative  group  of  Roses,  placed  on  the  floor,  in  a  space 
not  exceeding  250  sq.  ft."  Only  two  groups  were  forward, 
being  placed  at  opposite  ends  of  the  larger  (No.  2)  tent.  Messrs. 
Hobbies,  Ltd.,  from  Dereham,  Noriolk,  were  the  winners,  re- 
ceiving e  gold  medal;  Messrs.  Paul  end  Son.  Cheshunt,  secoiid, 
itnd  getting  e  silver-gilt  medal.  Both  were  good  groups,  the 
former  being  magnificent,  and  having  e  large  assortment  of  new 
ramblers. 

The  second  dass  in  this  section  was  for  a  representative 
group  of  cut  Roses — ell  kinds  to  be  included,  end  the  space  set 
apart  was  160  sq.  ft.  Mr.  G.  Mount  was  leader;  Messrs. 
Spooner  and  Sons,  Woking,  second;  and  Messrs.  Jackmen  and 
Son,  Woking,  third,  each  with  most  interesting  end  beeutiful 
assortments. 

OPBN. 

Open  to  all  Nur$erymen  and  Amateurst 

Qenepal  Seetlon. 

For  eighteen  blooms  of  e  crimson  Rose,  erranged  upon  tiered 
bamboo  stands,  Messrs.  D.  Prior  end  Son.  Codchester,  were 
admirable  firsts  with  big  fine  flowers  of  Liberty ;  Mr.  Geo. 
Mount,  second,  with  Richmond  (brighter  in  colour,  but  lacking 
weight) ;  and  third,  Messrs.  R.  Harkness  end  Co.,  with  Ulrich 
Brunner,  there  being  six  exhibits.  For  eighteen  of  eny  white 
'>r  yellow  Rose,  shown  in  bemboo  stands.  Messrs.  Bide  end  Sons. 
Woking,  won  with  Keiserin  Augusta  Victoria.  Second  out  of 
+en  oame  Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Son,  Colchester,  with  good 
tfowers  of  Frau  K.  Druschki ;  and  third,  Messrs.  Ben  Cant  with 
Countess  of  Derby,  a  very  pretty  creamy  pink.  For  the  same 
number  of  any  Rose  other  than  white  or  yellow,  Messrs.  Bide 
And  Sons  won  with  Queen  of  Spain,  their  own  new  introduction. 
This  is  a  really  magnificent  soft  blush  Rose.  Messrs.  Frank 
Oant  and  Co.  were  second  with  Mildred  (^rant ;  end  Mr.  Geo. 
Mount,  third,  with  splendid  Mrs.  John  Laing — a  Rose  he  grows 
well.     There  were  seven  entries. 


New   Roeee. 

For  nine  of  any  new  Rose,  Messrs.  Dickson,  Newtownards,  led 
with  Dean  Hole;  second  was  ewarded  to  Messrs.  Prior,  end 
third  to  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  end  Sons  for  Lady  Ashtown  and 
Dean  Hole  respectively.  Messrs.  Bide  received  en  extra  prise 
for  Queen  of  Spain.  For  twelve  distinct  new  varieties,  Messis. 
Frank  Oant  and  Co.  beet  Mr.  Huo^  Dickson,  Belfast.  The- 
former  bed  Richmond.  Countess  of  Derby.  Betty,  Countess  of 
Gosford,  Mrs.  David  M'Kee,  Mrs.  John  Bexemen.  Dr.  J,  Oamp> 
bell  Hall,  Mrs.  Harvey  Thomas  (apricot-carmine),  Mme. 
Melanie  Soupert,  Lady  Ashtown,  Robert  Brassalear,  and  Hugh 
Dickson.  Mr.  Dickson's  Roses  were  Mark  Twain  (like  Mrs. 
Grant),  Mme.  C^as.  de  Luse,  Queen  of  Spain.  Comtesse  de  Saxe, 
Gen.  Macarthur,  and  Dorothy.  Measrs.  Ben  Oant  were  third 
with  Wm.  Shearn  end  Corona,  among  others. 

Qold  Medal  and  Oeptlfloated  Rosea. 

Lady  BeUn  Vineeni  (Hugh  Dickson,  Belfast).— An  exhibition 
hybrid  tea,  of  the  Mrs.  Mawley  type;  coloured  warm  salmon-oarmine^ 
a  bright,  distinct  shade  and  very  lovely.    <jk>ld  medal. 

Oolifinch  (Paul  and  Son,  (Theshimt). — A  cUmbiag  polymntha,  good 
for  arches  or  pergolas.  The  rosette  flowers  are  IJ^  to  2in8  in  diametevw 
in  large,  nicely  spreading  clusfcers,  and  are  of  a  pretty  soft  yellow,, 
developing  to  an  apricot  shaded  yellow  when  full.  The  plant  ia 
vigorous  and  free.    Card  of  commendation. 

Ifrs.  Henry  WelUr  (H.  Waller,  Leatherhsad).— A  deoorativo 
garden  Boss,  resembling  EiUam^.  It  is  vigorous,  with  strong- 
dark  red  shoots  and  deep  rosy  carmine  flowers.  The  parentage  was 
given  as  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant.  Card  of 
commendation. 

Quean  of  Spain  (Bide  and  Sons,  Wokiiig).~This  handsome,  full 
petalled  palsst  blush-white  hybrid  tea  won  a  gold  medaL  Last  year 
it  received  a  card  of  commendation. 

Ppemlop  Bleome. 

AiiAtBURs'  SscnoN.— Best  h.p.,  Comte  Raimbaud,  from  Mr. 
Alfred  Tate,  Leatherhead.  Best  tea,  Mrs.  Mawley,  from  Mr. 
E.  B.  lindsell,  Hitchin.  Best  h.t.,  La  France,  from  Mr. 
Gabriel. 

Nubsbryiibn's  Sbgtion.  —  Best  h.p.,  Susanna  Marie 
Rodocanachi,  from  Alex.  Dickson  «uid  Sons,  Ltd.  Best  t.,  Mrs. 
Mewlev,  from  J.  Burrell  end  Co.  Best  h.t.,  Mildred  Grant, 
from  R.  Harkness  and  Co.,  Hitchin. 

Mew   Wejre   of  Showlnff. 

Class  24  was  for  the  best  method  of  exhibiting  twelve  trusses 
of  decorative  Roses,  other  than  in  vases.  ^ere  were  four 
entries,  end  the  first  (and  only  prise)  fell  to  Mr.  L.  Collett,  83, 
London  Road,  Nentwich,  who  steged  his  flowers  in  tubes 
attached  to  a  light  wire  frame,  the  wires  being  horisontal  end 
parallel,  in  three  rows.  Tliese  can  be  pitched  nigh  or  low.  by 
raising  the  back  upon  a  notched  support.  Another  stand 
showed  a  mirror,  into  which  tubes  were  set;  end  e  third  method 
was  that  of  an  upright  bamboo  stand  covered  with  moss.  This 
is  not  new.  A  fourth  way  was  simply  to  set  the  flowers  in  a 
huge  flat  box. 

Mr.  Geo.  Prince  had  first  for  a  new  way  of  showing  exhibi- 
tion Roses,  his  system  being  a  triengular  sloping  frame,  upon 
which  tubes  are  fixed.  Mr.  C.  C.  Williamson  staged  a  very  appro- 
priate wire-frame  stand,  the  wires  bent  down  in  front  end  at 
the  sides,  with  tubes  etteched.  This,  however,  did  not  win 
recognition.  Mr.  A.  Hill  Gray  had  e  bevelled,  mirrored  stand, 
covered  with  black  velvet.  Mr.  Mattock  showed  an  enlarged 
form  of  "floral-eid''  long  stnaight  wires,  looped  at.  the  top, 
end  screwed  into  a  steel  bese.  These  ere  then  inserted  within 
a  bowl.  Of  coume,  the  Roses  must  have  long  stalks  to  reach 
the  water.  There  were  fourteen  different  types  of  new  apparatus 
in  this  class.  The  clumsiest  was  a  forked  tree  limb  with  holes 
bored  for  the  tubes. 

AMATBUR9.- Qenepal  Seetlon. 

The  amateur's  champion  trophy  class  for  thirty-«ix  dis- 
tinct varieties,  only  brought  out  three  oomx>etitors,  though 
all  made  a  good  display.  As  usual,  Mr.  E.  B.  Lindsell, 
Hitchin,  carried  off  the  trophy  with  a  splendid  exhibit.  The 
varieties  employed  were  Mildred  Grant.  Gustavo  Piganeau, 
Alice  Lindsell,  Gladys  Harkness,  Madame  J.  Gravereaux,  S.  M. 
Rodocanachi,  Bessie  Brown.  Ulster,  Dean  Hole,  Florence  Pem- 
berton,  Caroline  Testout,  Helen  Keller,  J.  B.  Clerk,  Comtesse 
de  Nadaillac,  Prince  Arthur.  Bridesmaid,  Captain  Hay  ward, 
Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  Duke  of  Wellington,  The  Bride,  A.  K. 
Williams,  Souvenir  de  Pierre  Notting,  Comte  Raimbaud,  White 
Maman  Cochet,  Gustav  Grunerwald,  Marquise  Litta, 
Duchess  of  Portland,  Chas.  Lefebvre,  Lady  Ashtown,  Horace; 
Vernet,  Maman  Cochet,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Kaiserin  Augusta^ 
Victoria,  Dupuy  Jamain,  Mrs.  T.  Roosevelt,  and  Marie  Verdier.. 
Mr.  Conway  Jones  made  e  good  runner-up,  but  lacked  the  fine 
colour  so  prominent  in  Mr.  Lindsell's  stand.  His  best  blooms 
were  Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  William  Shearn.  Countess  of  Derby.  Mrs. 
J.  Lainp.  Mildred  Grant,  and  Frau  Karl  Druschki ;  while  the 
Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton,  Havering-atte-Bower,  was  third,  having 
some  nice  flowens,  but  weaker. 

{Continvted  on  page  38,)    . 
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A  Grape  Enquiry. 


We  have  a  good  crop  of  Alicante  Grapes^  which  ere  just 
o(doaring.  Do  vou  know  if  Melton  Constable  is  a  good  market 
Grape,  as  we  tnougnt  of  planting  another  house  of  some 
Tanety  P    Is  it  a  gs5)d  doer  ?— Guernsey. 

■  ai^  ■ 

Trees  ud  Grass. 

It  may  interest  '^S.  E.''  to  know  that  the  removal  of  grass 
from  around  the  younger  trees  at  Kew  was  an  outcomo  of  our 
first  Report  on  the  subjeot  in  1897.  Sir  W.  Thiselton  Dyer 
was  prompt  to  realise  the  imi>oirtance  of  the  matter,  and  acted 
with  equal  promptitude,  to  tlb&  great  benefit  of  the  trees.  Ten 
years  nave  elapsed  since  then,  and  it  is  only  now  that  a  few 
growers  are  beginning  to  thins  that  our  results  may  not  be  all 
nonsense.  There  is  food  for  reflection  here.— Spencer  Picker- 
ing. 

lOD-PniiD^  It  WobnrD. 

In  reading  the  critical  review  of  the  work  done  at  the 
Wobum  Fruit  Farm  on  page  656  of  your  last  volume,  I  am 
forcibly  reminded  of  the  analogy  of  the  highly  complicated 
details^  carried  into  decimals,  as  to  the  mixing  of  artificials  for 
purjKMee  of  experiment  and  their  cropping  results.  ^  The  ixre- 
dominant  partner  in  the  affair,  the  soil  and  its  anal^rsis,  is 
rarely  heeaed  or  mentioned;  hence  most  manurial  experiments 
are  virtually  devoid  of  the  interest  they  should  be  presumed 
to  evoke,  and  would  apply  only  to  the  particular  acreage  of  the 
experimental  site.  In  tbie  Woburn  fruit  experiments  we  have, 
so  far  as  the  criticism  referred  to  elucidates  the  problem,  the 
libsenoe  of  reference  to  an  equally,  or  even  more  important 
factor,  viz.,  root-prunins,  analogous  to  the  absence  of  anal^is 
of  the  soil.  Yet  1  consider  that  any  system  of  branch-pruning 
cannot  be  correctly  apprehonded  or  adhered  to  unless  accom- 
panied by  a  corresponding  system  of  root-pruning.  The  one 
without  the  other  is  virtually  like  dispensing  with  either  knife 
or  fork  at  one's  chief  meals,  although  the  point  does  not  touch 
all  top  fruit  wiUi  equal  force. 

These  remarks  applv  more  especially  to  young  plantations 
when  the  trees  are  in  the  making.  Tlieir  behaviour  m  the  pre> 
ferential  bush  form,  for  the  fifty  or  more  years  to  come,  must 
lately  dej^nd  wpon  what  have  been  their  advantages  and 
sufferings  m  the  first  five  or  eight  years  of  their  existence. 
From  what  I  have  heard  and  read  about  the  Woburn  trial 
grounds,  their  site  is  to  be  deprecated^  so  that  this  choice,  for 
purposes  of  obtaining  material  for  generalisations,  is  absolutely 
maaequate,  special  local  elements  preponderating.  These  latt«r 
are  inapplicable  to  any  choice  of  site  made  deliberately  from  a 
oomprenensive  appreciation  of  all  the  factors  that  count. 
Moderate  tariff  protection  would  repel  few  foreign  growers. 
What  could  affect  that  purpose  would  be  a  beginning  to  turn 
in  real  earnest  to  top  fruit  growing  with  brains.  Our  chief 
"Protection"  is  our  own  inalienable  very  excellent  preferential 
insular  climate,  the  beneficial  effects  of  which  we  mostly 
ignore. 

When  so  much  is  required  on  the  positive  side  of  the  pro- 
blem, it  seems  mere  luxury  or  wasto  to  challenge  negative 
results  for  a  start  on  the  road.  However,  as  an  instance  on 
the  favourable  side,  we  may  welcome  the  highly  interesting 
Cirencester  account  on  page  651,  about  which  we  should  pro- 
bably have  learnt  nothing  but  for  the  Ridgmont  publications. 
In  spite,  however,  of  numerous  appreciotive  references  to  pro- 
gress in  this  country  of  late  years,  the  ratio  attained  does  not 
do  more  than  oorresi)ond,  like  most  other  British  progress, 
to  the  ratio  of  increase  of  the  British  population.  "We,  there- 
fore, virtually  stagnate,  although  we  may  admit  that  increase 
of  acreage  under  fruit  is  in  proportion  valuable  in  the  ratio 
that  foremost  methods^  find  applioation.  But  is  this  so  on 
more  than  an  eighth  part  carried  to  the  good  ? 

Another  i)oint  besides  that  of  root-pruning  omitted  from 
consideration  is  that  of  the  American  and  Canadian  practice  of 
turning  orchards  to  grass  after  intercropping  for  six  or  eight 
years,  when  the  harm  of  sowing  grass  is  said  to  be  reduced,  or 
even  wholly  neutralised.  Altliough  I  may  possibly  be  referreil 
to  other  Woburn  papers  concerning  the  problem  of  root- 
pruning,  and  not  now  remembered  by  me,  that  would  be  rela- 
tively irrelevant,  as  both  the  knife  as  well  as  the  fork  are 
required  every  day  for  both  the  well  being  of  the  human  frame 
and   the    well-balanced    economic  progress  of   the   fruit  tree. 


Moiit  of  the  iie^d  for  excessive  detail  in  experiments  would 
almost  wholly  disappear  if  we  only  energetically  clutched  and 
applied  the  chief  elementary  factors  now  largely  ignore<L  The 
trifling,  in  the  former  mime,  would  be  rclogated  to  the  amuse* 
mont  of  fanatics  who  might  ocoasionfllly  find  a  particle  of  gold. 
I^t  us  dismiss  the  state  of  slavery  of  not  seeing  the  forest  for 
the  trees,— H.  H,  UkM.iiEWj  Sidcup,  Kent, 

Frospflcts  ol  Crops  Id  tbe  Midlands. 

The  last  few  fkys  has  made  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
weather,  and  crops  thai  once  spoke  of  failure  give  a  little 
hope  of  impnovement.  Abundant  crops  of  grass  can  be  seen 
every  when*,  some  movrn  and  some  stili  Btaiiding,  but  the 
weather  has  prevented  the  harvesting  of  these  crops.  Straw- 
lie  rri*w-  that  were  once  plentiful  are  now  rotte^n ;  of  other  fruit 
ther^  will  be  a  fair  crop.  Vegetables  are  looking  well,  only 
late.  FlDweio,  too^  ai^  lat«  in  showing  buds  and  blossome,  in 
fact  it  is  many  yeara  since  we  experienced  such  a  late  season, 
Th<^  corn  is  growing  well^  aiul  ehows  finely  for  a  golden  harvest, 
-I*  ._. 

trWt ^ 

Ritore's  Freaks— tbe  NecttrlBe  Pmli. 

I   wafl  intensely  interei^ted  in  the  note  under  this  haading 
from  the  jt^n  of  your  esteemed  correspond  en  t,  Mr.  W.  Strug- 
During   a   profeeaional   practice  extending   over   thirty 
and  annually  growing  ov*?r  2000  of  these  fruits  under 
glass,'  and  eeedng  thousands  cultivated  in  various  parts  of  the 
never  previous  to  this  season  have  I  seen  a  similar 


nelL 
years, 


pi"oduction  to  ttat     recorded.  ^    As  your^  correspondent  eays^ 


country^ 

pi"oduction  xo  xnaii  reoora^a.  ns  ywir  vwrrvewjuuviif  cajo. 
though  these  abnormalities  are  frequently  heard  of^  their  actual 
f^xiat^Doe  IS  not  verified  by  notifying  the  Frees  with  place  and 
date  of  occurrence.  But  here  we  have  tangible  proofs,  te&tified 
to  liy  a  well-known  autliority.  What  I  am  about  to  record  |>re- 
seats  po^bly  a  more  remarkable  infitanoo  of  Nature's  vaganeB. 
We  have  here  in  the  orchaixl  house  a  fruit  grooving  on  a  BeUe- 
garde  Peach  tree  that  combinea  all  the  characteristioft  of  Peach 


*' Dictionary.'^  Whilst  advancine  no  claims  t<>  having  solved: 
Nature's  mysterious  rever&ione,  fasciationSj  fusions,  malforma- 
tions, sports,  *c.,  nor  believing  that  my  theori€fi  would  l>e 
accepted  by  such  scientific  exponents  as  he  whom  our  worthy 
Editor  tniotea,  I  should  like  to  illustrate  opinions  I  have 
formed.  I  was  recently  reading  of  an  old  General  and  his  wife, 
both  the  eoul  of  integrity  and  Jionour,  aa  were  their  ancestors 
clown  the  genealogtoal  tree,  to  a  certain  point ,  when  the 
Genera rs  male  procenitor  wae  a  misshapen  tailor  of  bad  reputa- 
tion. The  GeneraTa  only  son  turned  out  wiM  and  dissolute, 
his  father  declaring  all  tli©  tailor'a  bad  blood  coursed  through 
his  son^s  veins,  l^e  Peach,  Nectarine,  and  Almond,  springing 
from  the  same  parents,  ie  it  not  a  logical  inference  to  contend 
that  the  fusions  and  reversions  are  from  that  source  F  Although. 
thee©  combined  fruits  would  perhaps  not  be  desirable  a^  a  per^ 
nianency,  I  advanced  the  idea  to  a  friend  that  such  would,, 
obviate  th©  difficulty  of  the  guest  who  would  like  to  partake 
perhaps  of  both  fruite,  were  it  not  that  etiquette  forbade!     I- 


record  thom.— W,  TEiBBick',  Brooke  Gardens^  I.W. 

Importance  ol  Wort 

Yes,  I  have  read  tho  Eklitor's  footnote  and  respect  it;  but 
I  leave  it  to  the  readers  to  judge  whether  I  said  anything  that 
is  more  refutable  than  "H/e"  picture  of  the  wonderful  garden- 
and  th&  type  of  man  who  ie  suppo&ed  to  have  cultivated  it, 
whicb,  I  tlimk,  is  mijaleading,  and  may  cause  some  personfi  ta 
tliink  6uch  men  are  suitable  for  gardeners.  1  have  not 
assumed  that  I  posem^isk  any  superior  abilities,  and  have  no 
doubt  there  are  tho«>e  who  have  Iwd  more  lip-to-date  education- 
and  time  for  study ^  who  could  teach  me  something  on  the 
principles  of  horticulture.  Why  diould  it  bo  more  necessary 
for  the  gardener  t-o  dig  out  the  trench  to  plant 
C'elery  tli  an  for  the  town  surveyor  to  dig  out  the 
cliannel  to  lay  aewage  pipes?  I  know  a^  young  man 
who  was  a  clerk,  got  the  post  a£  road  surveyor  in  a  rural  dis- 
trict. Certainly  his  knowledg*>  <ti  the  pick  and  shovel  did  not 
win  it  for  him/  Some  may  think  a  rough  untidy-looking  man 
can  do  the  most  work  ;  iho  man  with  a  light  foot,  a  quick  hand^ 
and  a  straight  ^o  is,  I  think,  the  one  for  a  gardener,  A  man 
of  average  strength  oan  do  the  work  ;  it  is  most  severe  on  the 
youth  who  has  to  Ktand  in  for  a  long  day  with  those  older  and 
stronger  tlian  him^If.  Well,  I  have  found  it  BO,  and  venture 
to  jsajj  respectfully  J  if  "H."  had  a  few  years  of  it  he  would 
be  able  to  toll  tha  rf>ader,s  how  to  work  wfth  the  spade  without 
swinging  it  about.— N.  F, 

[This  oorrcspoudence  must  now  cease KdO 
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Bluphrosyne.  This  is  often  called  the  Pink  Rambler,  and  it 
is  a  distinct  and  useful  kind.  Its  blooms  come  in  clusters,  are 
double,  small,  and  a  pretty  shade  of  mauve-pink;  quite  distinct 
and  useful  for  arches  or  pillars.— H.  S. 


A    Few   Good    Climbing:   Kinds. 

Ards  Pillar  is  a  valuable  variety  bearing  crimson  coloured 
flowers.  It  is  very  free  in  growth  and  most  abundant  in  its 
production  of  flowers.  Those  are  double  and  lasting;  it  ie, 
therefore,  excellent  to  grow  for  purposes  of  cut  flowers.  An 
autumn  or  perx)etual-flowerinff  Rose. 

Blush  Rambler  is  one  of  the  really  good  climbers,  so  many 
of  which  have  been  introduced  since  that  well-known  Turner's 
Crimson  Rambler  claimed  the  attention  of  most  owners  of 
gardens.  The  plant  is  wonderfully  quick  in  growth,  and  bears 
huge  dusters  of  ratrher  small  single  and  semi-single  blossoms. 
The  colour  is  soft  blush,  or  white  shaded  pink.  Its  flowers  last 
well,  and  it  is  altogether  a  most  attractive  and  choice  variety. 
For  pillars,  arches,  and  the  like  positions  this  should  be  one 
of  the  first  to  grow.     A  summer  variety  only. 

Carmine  Pillar.  From  the  middle  to  the  end  of  this  month 
(June)  this  Rose,  which  usually  bears  the  name  of  the  raiser, 
PauPs  Carmine  Pillar,  'has  been  exceedingly  showy,  and  is 
met  in  many  instances  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Woking.  Tho 
li^it  soil  of  these  parts  appears  to  suit  the  variety,  for  it  grows 
with  remarkable  rreedom.  It  produces  single  flowers,  rich  in  , 
colour,  of  medium  size,  and  with  wonderful  profusion.  A 
summer  variety  of  rare  excellence. 

Climbing  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant  is  a  strong  growing  sport  from  a 
very  handsome  Rose,  and  to  us  it  appears  much  more  useful 
than  the  type.  The  blossoms  come  not  less  beautiful  in  form, 
size,  and  colour  than  they  grow  on  the  dwarfer  plant,  and  if 
is  therefore  a  Rose  of  fine  quality  to  train  to  a  high  post  or  wall. 
Dorothy  Perkins.  This  variety,  like  the  Crimson  Rambler, 
is  fast  becoming  essential  io  all  gardens.  It  is  one  of  the 
Wichuraiana  hybrids  notable  for  small  healthy-looking  metallic- 
green  foliage,  and  produces  large  clusters  of  tiny  double  blooms 
of  a  warm  pink  shade.  It  is  a  charming  kind  to  train  as  a 
weeping  Ros^.  The  newer  variety  Lady  Gay  is  thought  by 
dome  to  be  an  improved  Dorothy  Perkins,  but  the  distinction 
appears  too  fine  to  class  them  as  separate  ones. 

Alberic  Barbier  is  another  hybrid  of  the  class  of  the  last 
named,  which  is  superb  as  a  weeping^  plant — that  is,  budded 
to  a  tall  Briar  and  tne  long  growths  tied  in  umbrella  fashion. 
The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  semi-double,  of  a  light  yellow 
shade,  and  they  open  very  early. 

Hiawatha  is  a  new^r  kind,  belonging  to  the  Wichuraianas, 
and  one  may  safely  predict  a  popularity  for  it  not  second  to 
any.  It  is  equally  rampant  in  growth,  and  so  very  distinct  in 
the  colour  of  the  blooms.  The  flowers  are  single,  crinison  in 
colour  shading  to  white  in  the  centre,  with  rich  yellow  anthors. 
Lovers  of  Roses  should  obtain  this  as  soon  as  possible,  it  being 
such  a  beautiful  and  distinct  kind. 

Leuchtstern.  This  to  me  is  most  charming  and  attractive. 
The  blooms  are  small,  single,  and  in  colour  deef)  rosy-carmine 
with  white  eye.  Much  like  the  Crimson  Rambler  in  growtli,  yet 
not  quite  so  rampant;  it  makes  a  striking  picture  of  a  Rose 
tvhen  trained  to  an  arch  or  x>ole. 

Madame  Alfred  Carri^re.  This  is  quito  one  of  the 
choicest  of  climbing  Roses,  and  should  be  largely 
planted.  The  blossoms  are  in  colour  white  with  yellow 
shade ;  they  are  double,  large,  and  of  good  quality,  also 
fragrant.  This  variety  and  Ards  Pillar  planted  either 
side  of  an  arch  nicely  furnished  with  growth  has  been 
A  sight  to  me  recently  that  will  be  remembered. 

Tea  Rambler  makes  a  distinct  and  telling  variety 
planted  where  the  growth  can  ramble  freely.  The 
blooms  are  double,  and  the  different  shades  of  pink  in 
them  form  a  great  attraction.  Like  the  greater 
number  of  the  better  climbing  Roses,  this  is  not  per- 
petual flowering. 

Una  is  a 'hybrid  Briar  which  bears  charming  single 
blossoms  about  3in  across,  of  a  creamy  white  colour  with 
a  pretty  centre  formed  of  distinct  anthers.  It  is  free 
in  growth,  cansec|uently  useful  to  train  to  pillars  and 
so  on.  Fw  cutting,  this  kind  will  be  found  among 
the  most  useful  for  the  decoration  of  dinner-tables 
and  the  like. 

Simplex  (multiflora).  This  variety  is  excellent,  as 
»t  produces  huge  masses  of  small  white  flowers,  and  the 
.plant  grows  with  great  freedom;  so  much  so  that  the 
kind  IS  being  largely  used  as  a  stock  by  nurserymen. 
'  Electra.  Probably  this  is  the  best  of  the  rambling 
Roses  with  yellow  flowers.  The  shade  of  colour  is  light, 
4>ut  it  may^  be  the  forerunner  of  a  d^p-yellow  climb- 
ing Rose,  which  is  desirable.  This  is  quick  growing, 
and  a  healthy-looking  variety. 


The  Wood  Mnsenm,  Ke¥. 

This  building  has  been  frequently  figured,  and  still  oftener 
referred  to,  because  it  is  one  ot  the  oldest  in  the  Royal  Gardens 
at  Kew,  and  because  it  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  kind  of 
plant  house  formerly  thought  satisfactory  for  the  cultivation  of 
exotics.  It  is  ''Museum  III.''  of  the  Kew  Guides,  and  is  now 
devoted  to  timbers.  We  quote  from  Perred^'  ''London 
Botanic  Gardens" :—" The  buuding  was  erected  in  1761  as  an 
orangenr  for  the  Princess  Augusta.  It  was  subsequently  used 
as  an  Australian  house,  nntil  opened  as  a  timber  museum  in 
1863.  The  collections  originated  with  the  exhibits  of  Colonial 
timbers  from  the  London  International  Exhibition  of  1862^  and 
were  ^reatlv  increased,  in  1878,  by  the  gift  to  Kew  of  a  rich 
collection  of  timber  products  from  the  Indian  Government,  and 
of  a  still  more  extensive  one  from  the  India  Office  in  1880.  The 
specimens  in  Museumfi  No.  I.  and  No.  U.  are  arranged  acoMxL- 
ing  to  natural  orders  (Bent ham  and  Hooker),  and  maps  are 
placed  in  the  cases  containing  them,  indicating  their  geographi- 
cal sources.  In  the  timber  museum  the  collections  are  arranged 
geojgraphically.  The  total  number  of  economic  specimens  ex- 
hibited^ other  than  woods,  is  about  20,000.  The  wood  speci- 
mens (including  the  timber  oollectionB  in  Museum  III.,  and  the 
smaller  wood  specimens  in  the  other  two  museums)  number 
6500.  A  large  proportion  of  these  specimens  are  drugs,  but 
the  actual  figures  are  not  available.''  The  building  is  about 
140ft  long.  Besides  the  timbers,  there  are  excellent  models  of 
orchid  flowers  in  one  of  the  cases ;  also  a  collection  of  South 
African  "scrub  "  vegetation,  as  found  on  the  Karroo,  and  many 
interesting  prints,  plans,  and  engravings  of  Kew  in  its  early 
days,  and  of  the  changes  it  has  undergone. 


Pyrns  ScIuldeclLeii. 

Those  who  have  seen  this  beautiful  May-flowering,  soft  rose 
coloured  Pyrus,  will  best  know  how  it  ought  to  be  appreciated. 
It  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  choicest  and  loveliest  of  orna- 
mental shrubs  or  small  bushy  trees.  Our  illustration  was  taken 
from  the  bed  near  the  main  entrance  at  Kew,  about  the  15th 
of  May.  The  small  trees  are  planted  closely,  in  a  round  bed, 
in  substantial  loam.  This  fine  tree  is  a  supposed  hvbrid  be- 
tween spectabilis  and  Toringo,  and  is  closely  allied  to  floribunda 
and  baccata.  It  is  onlv  recently  introduced.  It  is  chiefly 
remarkable  for  its  wealth  of  bloom^  which  is  of  a  pleasing  and 
decidedly  rosy-pink  at  opening,  passing  off  much  paler.  During 
May  its  long  straight  branches  are  wreathed  in  blossoms  for 
2ft  or  3ft,  being  2iin  across,  and  semi-double.  Its  character 
of  growth  is  more  tree-like  than  that  of  P.  floribunda;  but 
P.  Scheiderecki  does  not  appear  ever  likely  to  be  a  large  tree. 


Ped  of  Pyrus  Scheideckerl. 


July  11,  1907. 
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Plants  and  SnperQatnralisin. 

Wordsworth,  inspired  by  his  svmpathetic  optimism^  in  well- 
known  words  declared  his  belief  that  flowers  enjoyed  their  life, 
though  it  might  bo  in  a  way  we  cannot  understand.  Many 
persons,  fona  of  Nature,  havo  been  of  the  poet's 
opinion,  and  have  rejoiced  or  mourned  with  the  flowers. 
TnuB  a  worthy  lady,  formerly  a  rather  effusire  con- 
tributor to  "Science  Gossip/'  r^narked  in  its  pages 
how  sorry  she  felt  for  the  sufferings  of  wild  flowers, 
torn  from  their  native  haunts,  put  into  vases  to  wither, 
or  dried  between  sheets  of  paper.  In  reply,  a  distin- 
guished botanist,  after  correcting  sundry  botanical 
blunders,  assured  the  lady  she  might  dismis.%  her 
anxieties  about  plants,  as  there  is  the  strongest  evi- 
dence they  had  no  feeling.  Were  it  otherwise,  cooks 
might  well  be  pitied  for  the  treatment  they  have  to 
inflict  upon  Cabbages,  Potatoes,  and  other  vegetables! 
We  must  distinguish  between  fact  and  fancy.  To 
some  of  Us  on  a  fete  day,  it  may  seem  as  if  the  bril- 
liant flowers  were  taking  their  part  in  the  general 
rejoicing,  and  the  tangled,  weed-infested  plants  of  a 
^  deserted  garden  loc^  as  if  they  mourned  over  the 
fallen  foortunes  of  the  departed  owner. 

Strong  in  his  admiration  of,  and  affection  for,  trees 
was  Tennyson,  Wordsworth's  successor.  He  regarded 
an  aged  tree  as  an  object  calling  out  human  sym 
pathy  on  account  of  its  long  history,  especially  when 
it  haa  flourished  near  the  habitations  of  man.  ''It  is 
aJmost  as  wicked  to  cut  down  a  noble  tree,  without  any 
reason,  as  to  kill  a  man,"  was  his  emphatic  remark  to 
a  friend.  Again,  going  abroad  in  a  storm  of  rain  and 
,  wind,  he  could  fancy  the  large  trees,  their  branches 
creaking  and  grinding,  felt  the  exciting  influence  of  the 
disturbed  atmosphere.  Our  readers  may  remember  the 
strange  story  of  the  "groaning  tree"  at  Baddesley,  Hamp- 
shire, not  far  from  the  Forest.  It  was  first  noticed  by  a  sick 
woman,  who  heard,  while  she  lay  awake,  sounds  which  setined 
to  come  from  someone  in  dreadful  pain.  Her  husband  \v*mt 
out  and  searched  for  the  cause  in  vain,  more  than  one  night. 
At  last  he  was  able  to  locate  the  noise ;  it  was  produced  by  -a 
tree,  not  an  old  one.  Other  people  heard  it,  and  the  inn t tor 
was  talked  about.  Some  came  long  distances  to  hear  the 
groaning  tree,  and  a  pamphlet  was  published  giving  varioim 
conjectures  as  to  the  cause.  Many  supposed  it  was  a  poitent 
of  evil.  For,  strange  to  say,  the  tree  groaned  when  there  was 
no  wind  blowing,  and  the  weather^ did  not  make  much  differ- 
ence ;  but  it  was  thought  to  be  more  noisy  in  dry  weather.  At 
last  somebody  bored  a  hole  in  the  tree,  and  the  result  was  it 
became  silent.  Subsequently  it  was  taken  up  by  the  root.s, 
and  examined,  but  nothing  was  discovered. 

Animals  and  plants,  unnke  each  other  in  many  things,  hav<^ 
yet  a  few  points  of  near  resemblance.  Both  jx)6se.ss  a  circulat- 
ing fluid :  m  the  vegetable  world  it  takes  the  form  of  what  \\i^ 
call  sap.  But  in  plants  there  is  nothing  resembling  a  cential 
heart.  Nor  have  plants  any  sort  of  stomach.  The  process  <>t 
nutrition  is  carried  on  very  simply  with  them.  Plants,  exct'iit 
in  a  few  rare  instances,  are  unable  to  move  from  place  to  plnc*^ 
When  you  have  set  rows  of  plants  in~a  bed  they  do  not  wander 
hither  and  thither;  they  stop  where  you  have  put  thpiii. 
Oocasionallyj  however,  x)erennials  are  found  ^to  shift  their  posi- 
tion by  an  inch  or  two.  The  lack  of  a  nervous  system  i^  an 
evidence  that  plants  have  no  sensations  of  pain  or  pleasure,  so 
it  appears  to  us.  Certainly,  Dutrochet  has  discovered  minute 
granules   in  some   plants   which   he   thinks    represent    similar 

franules  found  in  tlie  lower  animals;  but  the  fact  is  doubt ftiL 
Iven  were  this  proved,  it  would  not  show  that  plants  have 
feelings  resembling  those  of  animals.  Still,  we  have,  as  is 
familiar  to  us  all,  a  tribe  of  plants  called  "sensitive,"  also  the 
leaves  and  tendrils  of  many  species  will  turn  towards  the  lij^ht 
or  air;  but  this  movement  is  mechanical,  not  from  sensation. 
The  ^peculiar  irritability  of  the  Mimosas  has  been  much  dis- 
cussed. The  best  authorities  believe  it  is  chiefly  oonneftc^l 
with  movement  of  the  sap. 

Though  all  the  facts  seem  dead  against  the  notion,  it  is  true 
that  throughout  the  ages  we  can  trace  a  line  of  belief  that 
there  is  some  sympathy  between  plants  and  the  human  race.  A 
host  of  myths  and  legends  impart,  to  trees  especially,  a  hfilf- 
human  character,  with  a  power  over  mankind  tor  good  or  evil. 
In  some  cases,  however,  the  influence  of  the  tree  is  attribntecl, 
not  to  the  tree  itself,  but  to  a  spirit  or  woodland  deity  vl  hich 
has  chosen  it  for  an  abode ;  hence  it  has  been  discussed  whether 
in.  tree  worship,  which  is  very  ancient,  they  did  reverence  to 
the  tree,  or  to  a  being  tenanting  the  tree.  The  widespread  fjinev 
among  Orientals  that  plants  jwssess  spirits  had  its  origin  so 
some  suppose,  in  the  fact  that  plants  are  like  animals  in  liability 
to  sickness  and  death.  Fancy,  too,  imagined  the  fragran<^p  of 
a  leaf  or  flower  to  be  the  breath  of  its  unseen  spirit.  Even 
in  Wallachia  a  legend-  exists  tha£  every  flower  has  a  soul,  and 


of  these  the  Water  I-rily  is  judge,  since  it  waits  at  the  gates 
of  PfTftdise  to  inquire  of  the  rest  what  they  liave  done  with 
their  odours  I  '  But  after  long  deliberation^  the  Buddhists 
decided  plants  had  no  souJs^  but  still  it  was  wrong  to  injure  or 
mutilate  them  needle^isly. 

Both  in  the  Old  World, and  tbe  New    we  can  find  instances  of 
tho6(^    who,  though  not  poet«  like  Tennyson ^  regard  with  doubt 


TTi«  Wood  Museum,   Kew. 

or  fear  the  act  of  felling  a  tree.  AmonEst  the  ancient  Greeks 
tliere  wwui  a  superatition  that  the  Dryfld«,  or  woodland  fairies, 
had  their  livee  linked  with  trees ;  to  cut  a  bough  off  inflicted  a 
wound  upon  the  Drj-ad,  and  the  ase  which  killed  the  tree  waft 
fatal  to  the  tenant.  Some  of  the  modern  Greeks  believe  that 
it  in  dangerous  to  go  to  sleep  under  certain  trees ^  because  they 
are  the  resort  of  sptrits  who  will  do  an  in.inry  to  a  human  being 
who  is  in  tlidr  power.  Not  long  ago,  in  Sweden  and  Norway, 
the  woodcuttefrs  objecteti  to  felling  certain  Pines  and  Firs, 
because  they  were  '*  habitation  trees,'^  haunted  by  the  forest 
ispirita,  though  there  existf^l  no  sure  means  of  distingaishing 
these.  Some  of  the  old  hands  thought  the  habitation  trees  gave 
out  rather  a  diffej^ent  sound  than  t)ieir  coraiMiiions  when  the 
wind.  bk?w»  The  North  American  Indian?^  were  reluctant  to  cut 
down  trees,  simpti&ing  that  it  they  did  the  waitings  of  the  trees 
would  follow  them.  In  Denmark  it  i&  accounted  perilous  to 
interfere  with  any  old  and  solitary  Tliorji. 

Those  who  believe<l  in  the  sensibility  of  trees  supposed  that 
some  had  finer:  feelinjx^  than  others,  and  they  also  thought  trees 
growing  nmr  the  dwellings  of  man,  after  a  time  became 
».Tm pathetic  with  our  race.  (We  notice  it  as  a  curious  fact 
that  sundry  wild  plants  of  low  (growth  are  seldom  found  far  off 
from  hous**ij ;  for  instance,  the  Borage  and  Ivy-leave^;!  Sfiec^wel]). 
Poplars t  from  time  immemorial  frequently  planted  about  townft, 
seemed,  a*?  fancy  thought,  to  he  bowing  their  tall  tops  in  friendli- 
ness, and  de^rved  kindly  treatment.  Then  the  Elm  is  assuredly 
a  household  tr<*e,  keeping  guard  over  the  inmates:  hence  it  was 
reverenced,  and  spared^  even  when  its  hollowed  condition 
rendered  it  a  <l«nger  to  the  garden  or  thoi-ouglifare.  There  was 
a  Ix^ixi  Winehelsea  who  cut  do^ii  a  grove  of  O^k^  near  his 
mansion  at  Eastwell,  in  Kent,  and  tlie  deaths  of  liis  eounte*5s 
and  his  son  were  pojiuUrly  attributed  to  that  rash  action. 

Amongist  the  sensitive  trees,  the  Alder  is  named  ;  a  sorrow- 
ful species,  too^  for  if  cut  it  was  supponwl  to  weep  an<l  try  to 
speak.  Then  the  Juniper  was  a  >ihruh  W^lieved  to  be  afraid  of 
the  slightest  injury.  The  drops  of  gum  or  re.-^iin  exuded  by  some 
trees  were  naturally  regarde<l  as  the  oonf^ealed  tears  of  tlie 
species.  Notably  tlib  wa??  the  case  with  the  Bakam  tree,  pre- 
sumed to  have  its  origin  in  the  unfortunate  maiden  ilyrrha. 
Strange,  indee*],  are  many  of  the  stories  of  the  transform'tfitions 
which  chanii*Kl  human  beingft  into  plants  and  trees,  or  some- 
how altered  them  by  magic.  Mahomet,  aecordjng  to  legend, 
did  A  remarkable  thin^t  for  the  world's  l>enefit :  he  dropped  his 
mantle  upon  a  wild  Mallow,  and,  beliold,  there  was  the  first 
Pelargonium!  Some  nation)^  had  an  ideta  that  if  tliey  wanted 
to  cut  down  treea,  they  could  do  so  eofely  by  presenting  an 
offwritiK  «s  n.  propitiiaiion  befon^  the  felling' pi o'ce^  commenced, 
^J.  11.   S.  C.  

City  Land  at  SiS   a   Foot, 

At  Token hoiif^e  Yard,  on  Julv  2.  tho  building  and  sit*  of  the  ' 
Church  of  St.   Pet er-le- Poor,   Old   iJroad   Strt^^t,   "ere  sold  for 
££K),(X)0,  which  rppreseiit^  nearly  £28  a  foot  for  th«  land. 
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PoTtnlacas. 


For' producing  a  display  of  brilliAnt  flowers  during  July  and 
August,  the  Portulaoaa  are  among  the  best  of  plants  for  that 
purpose.  They  are  half-hardy  annuals,  and  are  of  dwarf," 
spreading  habit,  growing  from  6in  to  9in  in  height.  The 
flov^ers  are  produced  in  masses,  especially  in  sunny  weather, 
which  they  ioye;  and  the  colours  vary  from  white  to  rich 
crimson.  The  plants  do  well  on  dry,  sunny  banks.  The  usual 
method  of  growing  them  is  to  sow  the  seed  in  gentle  heat  in 
March,  oLantinqr  the  seedlings  out  in  May.  A  modenately  rich 
soil  is  aavisable  for  them.  The  species  are  natives  of  Chili  and 
other  countries  of  South  America. 


H^^- 


Scieoce  ^  Practice. 

Tho  twin  sisters,  which  we  know  under  the  above  names, 
seem  to  be  continually  having  j^etty  tiffs  as  to  which  shall  claim 
the  greatest  share  in  the  achievements  of  the  horticultural 
world.  Yet  both,  fair  damsels  are  amiable  and  estimable 
enough  if  left  to  adiust  their  differences  with  that  sweet 
reasonableness  .which  comes  from  quiet  reflection.  These 
charming  handmaids,  however,  each  have  many  admirers  who 
are  really  the  cause  of  all  the  contention.  The  admirers  of  one 
sister  seem  terribly  jealous  if  anything  flattering  is  said  of  the 
other;  thus  each  is  persuaded  to  stand  up  for  their  rights, 
and  cutting  remarks  are  sometimes  made.  In  a  recent  leader 
on  "The  Importance  of  Work,"  "  H."  has  brought  this  much 
discussed  subject  to  the  front  again,  and  although  he  wrote 
nothing  which  could  honestly  be  construed  into  an  attempt  to 
belittle  the  value  of  scientific  knowledge,  he  seems  to  have 
said  too  much  in  favour  of  "the  other  sister,"  with  the  result 
that  "  N.  F."  rushes  at  "H."  like  one  infuriated  to  blindness. 

Well,  let  us  leave  the  sprightly  ^'H."  and  the  enraged 
"N.  F."  to  settle- their  differences,  but  as  a  grey  haired  <Jd 
man,  let  me  say  something  about  both  sides  which  I  have 
learned  from  experience;  not  the  experience  of  a  few  years 
only,  but  of  a  liretime.  During  the  long  summer  days  I  have 
pursued  the  deb'ghts  of  horticultural  practice  from  sunrise  till 
sunset,  and  I  have  spent  many  pleasant  evening  houn»  and 
burned  much  midnight  oil  in  the  pursuit  of  these  sciences  which 
bear  on  horticulture.  To  me  this  dose  association  of  science 
and  practice  has  brought  much  pleasure,  and  I  trust  profit,  in 
many  directions.  Science  and  practice  are  not  antagonistic. 
When  they  appear  to  be  so  it  is  either  because  the  so-called 
science  is  unsound,  or  the  practice  faulty.  The  pity  of  it  is 
that  it  is  just  at  this  point  that  the  shoe  pinches.  Scientists 
declare  that  they  must  be  right,  while  practical  men  are  equally 
emphatic  in  saying  they  are  wrong.  Thus  at  an  interesting 
pmnt  matters  are  left  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition.  How 
different  would  things  stand  if  all  were  really  sincere  in  work- 
ing to  find  out  the  truth  instead  of  each  trying  to  make  the 
best  of  their  own  case.  In  this  respect  there  ai^  faults  on 
both  sides,  and,  imperfect  as  human  nature  is,  I  suppose  there 
always  will  be ;  but  it  is  a  thousand  pities  that  scientists  and 
practical  men  cannot  work  more  amicably  together  in  the  cause 
of  progress.  The  barriers  between  them  ar«,  to  some  extent, 
being  removed,  but  the  process  is  a  slow  one.  If  certain  types 
of  scientists  would  be  a  little  less  arrogant  in  asserting  their 
opinions,  and  a  little  more  willing  to  give  practical  men  credit 
for  their  cultural  skill  and  common  sense,  the  foundation 
would  .at  once  be  laid  for  a  better  understanding.  Gardenere 
are  neither  blind,  nor  are  they  absolute  fools,  and  when  the 
J?"ij?  ^^^  observation  for  years  brings  them  in  conflict  with 
thedeductions  of  scientists,  they  cannot  be  expected  to  give  up 
their  opinions   until   it  can  be  demonstrat^in   the  clearest 

£^^^     w^~^i?-  T^  ?^^^'  i'***  °!*°y  times-that  they  are 
wrong.     When  this  has  been  done  there  is  no  claes  of  men  in 

^L^ffirg^dan'c^.  •'^  ""^"  ''"^^  .*^  *^^^  ^^-°^-Se  of 
v.Ji^^  ^.^  "**"*'  however,  be  the  slightest  suspicion  that  the 
^uJSi^  S"'^^  are  fake  ones;  that  notwithstanliing  thegreat 
sounding  of  trump^  they  are  leading  to  retrogression  infw 
of  advancement.  False  guides  of  thii  type  have  ap^aS^d^ 
^.^K^^'^'^'i^  ?^^^  ^V'"  ^  ^^«  advance  of  t^r^^cl 
fcrntretifn"^' %  fK-^   knowledge  of  things  ground^  on 


A  few  years  ago  I  frequently  passed  a  farm  occupied  by 
a  highly-trained  scientific  farmer.  I  was  not  very  much  im- 
pressed with  its  appearance,  and  after  becoming  more  familiar 
with  other  farmers  around,  I  found  he  was  certainly  not 
looked  ui)on  as  a  shining  light.  The  seneral  opinion  in  regard 
to  his  farming  was,  that  he  was  generally  behind  with  his  crops, 
which  could  easily  be  beaten  in  other  respects  by  the  merely 
practical  farmers  around.  One  shrewd  man  used  to  put  it 
m  this  way:  "If  that  represents  scientifio  farming,  I  want  to 
know  nothing  of  science.^'  That  conclusion  may  nave  been  a 
natural  one  m  the  circumstances,  but  I  certainly  do  not  think 
it  was  the  right  conclusion  to  form,  for  many  scientific  farmers 
can  show  splendid  results,  though  perhaps  not  better  than  those 
achieved  by  so-called  practical  men. 

Now,  to  my  mind,  the  failure  of  tJie  pure  scientist  when  put 
to  conduct  practical  work  should  not  be  altogether  used  as 
an  argument  against  the  value  of  science,  for  this  reason : — The 
true  scientist  IS  continually  pondering  over  various  problems, 
disceminz  fresh  ones,  and  attempting  to  solve  them  bv  experi- 
ment. His  greatest  energies  are,  therefore,  employ ea  in  such 
directions,  and  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  that  ne  can  pay 
the  vast  amount  of  attention  necessary  to  the  practical  con- 
duct of  the  work.  To  do  so  would  require  the  energies  of  two 
or  three  individuals  rolled  into  one. 

Where,  then,  does  the  consideration  of  science  and  practice 
lead  us  to?  If  I  think  aright,  it  leads  in  this  direction— That 
the  greatest  scientists  must  be  entirely  occupied  in  scientific 
researoh  \  that  they  should  have  at  their  command  lesser  ligrhts' 
in  the  scientific  world  who  have  also  had  a  thoroughly  practical 
training,  to  whom  should  be  entrusted  the  work  or  demonstrat- 
ing— over  and  over  again — the  practical  work  of  scientific 
researoh.  If  this  is  done  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  practical* 
men  that  what  is  claimed  as  a  new  theory  can,  with  com- 
mercial advantage,  be  put  into  practice  generally,  then  there; 
will  be  no  question  as  to  the  willingness  of  cultivators  generally 
to  profit  by  such  helpful  guidance.  Then,  indeed,  will  the 
'Hwin  sisters,''  and  all  their  admirers,  go  forward  hand  in 
hand. 


Now,  let  the  grey  haired  old  man  say  a  few  concluding 
words  to  the  young  who  liave  the  future  before  them,  a  future 
which,  to  some,  may  bring  greatness  if  great  efforts  are  now 
put  forth.  My  words  are  these :  Make  up  your  minds  to  gain 
4ll  the  scientific  knowledge  you  can  concerning  your  calling; 
put  forth  every  effort  to  cb  so.  Knowledge  is  open  for  all  who 
will  search  for  it,  and  it  was  never  so  much  within  the  reach 
of  everybody  as  it  is  to-day.  For  the  future,  something  more 
than  practical  knowledge  will  be  required  by  all  who  would' 
rise  in  the  horticultural  world.  Slowly  but  surely  the  best 
positions  are  being  filled  by  men  who  can  work  with  brains  as 
well  as  with  hands,  men  who  keep  themselves  posted  in  the 
developments  which  are  continually  taking  place,  men  who 
have  won  distinction  on  paper  as  well  as  in  the  garden  and 
show  tent.  Above  all,  do  not  make  the  mistake  of  neglecting 
the  slightest  detail  which  makes  for  proficiency  in  practical 
work,  v^ork  is  the  winner  in  both  tl^ry  and  practice,  and 
it  always  will  win  anything  worth  winning.— Onward. 


H«#^ 


Girl  Florists  and  the  Factory  Acts. 

The  sweeping  importance  of  a  recent  decision  by  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  and  Mr.  Justice  Darling  that  the  Factory  Acts 
have  power  over  florists'  establishments  may  lead  to  some- 
thing like  a  revolution  in  the  trade,  unless  special  arrange- 
ments can  be  made  with  the  Home  Office  for  meeting  the 
demands  which  such  a  business  entails.  By  far  the  greater 
number  of  florists'  employees  are  women.  A  "IXaily  News" 
(London),  representative  who  made  enouiries  was  informed  that 
whilst  foreigners  are  brought  up  with  a  practical  knowledge 
of  flower  arrangements,  very  few  English  boys  have  the  inclina- 
tion—it may  be  that  they  have  not  the  natural  gifts — to 
become  expert  in  the  business.  The  seriousness  of  the  new 
position  lies  in  the  fact  that  under  the  Factory  Act  no  female 
assistant  to  a  florist  may  work  between  four  o'clock  on  Satur- 
day and  Monday  morning.  "It  is  essential,"  a  West^End 
florist  pointed  out,  "that  our  young  ladies  should  be  available 
at  the  time  when  the  greatest  pressure  of  trade  comes,  and 
undoubtedly  the  call  for  floral  decorations  on  Saturdays  and 
Sundays  has  grown  enormously  of  recent  years.  Unless  the 
flowers  can  be  dealt  with  when  they  are  fresh  nearly  all  their 
charm  and  beauty  disappears.  How  are  we  to  deal  with  the 
demand  for  table  decorations,  theatre  bouquets,  sudden  funeral 
orders,  and  the  various  other  matters  that  crop  up  during  the  r 
week-end  if  we  are  not  to  be  permitted  to  employ  our  young 
ladies  at  late  hours  on  Saturday?"  Many  of  the  women  em- 
ployed appear  to  appreciate  the  position  of  the  florists,  and 
petitions  for  a  reconsideration  of  the  case  by  the  Home  Secre- 
tary are  being  signed  rapidly.  "There  is  enough  foreign  com- 
petition in  London  already,'*  remarked  one  young  la<Jy.  '*  I 
do  hope  we  English  florists'  assistants  are  not  going  to  be 
turned  out  just  because  foreign  men  may  work  at  the  busy 
times,  whilst  the  law  says  we  must  be  idle." 


J 
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AMATEURS — {coniinyied  from  page  32.) 
The  Grahame  Memorial  Cup  enticed  six  exhibitors.  The 
class  is  for  twenty-four  yarieties  distinct,  Mr.  E.  B.  Lindsell 
again  carrying  all  before  him.  The  exhibit  was  wonderfully 
even  for  the  season,  though  a  few  of  the  blooms  were  weather 
stained.  The  varieties  were  Mildred  Grant,  Helen  Keller,  Alice 
Lindsell,  Captain  Hayward,  Madame  Jules  Gravereaux, 
Gu£tave  Piganeau,  Dean  Hole,  Bessie  Brown,  Ulrich  Brunner, 
Catherine  Mermet,  Comte  de  Raimbaud,  Marshal  Niel, 
Horace  Vemet,  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  Marquise  Litta, 
Gladys  Harkness,  White  Maman  Cochet,  Mrs.  R.  S.  Craw- 
ford, Mrs.  T.  Roosevelt,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Duchess  of  Port- 
land, Caroline  Teetout,  Princess  Ligne,  and  Betty.  The  Rev. 
J.  a.  Pemberton  was  a  capital  second.  His  beet  flowers  were 
Florence  Pemberton.  Bessie  Brown,  Dean  Hole,  Caroline 
Testout,  and  Mildred  Grant.  Mr.  A.  Tate,  Leatherhead,  was 
third  with  fine  flowers  of  Mildred  Grants  Comtesse  de 
Nadaillac.  Captain  Haywlird,  and  Alice  Lindsell. 

The  class  tor  twelve  trebles  was  represented  by  three  ex- 
hibits. The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Alfred  Tate.  The 
varieties  were  Captain  Hayward,  MUdred  Grant,  Comte  Raim- 
baud,  Bessie  Brown,  Mamie,  Marquise  Litta,  Gustave 
Pieaneau,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Etienne  lievet,  Alice  Lindsell, 
S.lil.  Rodocanachi,  and  Madame  Jules  Gravei^aux.  Mr.  E.  B. 
Inndsell  occupied  the  second  place,  apparently  having  ex- 
hausted his  best  blooms  in  the  other  classes.  The  finest  flowers 
were  Bessie  Brown,  Marechal  Niel^  and  Alice  Lindsell ;  while 
the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  came  third  with  clean  fresh  blooms. 
For  nine  Roses  arranged  in  three  vases,  Mr.  E.  B.  Lindsell  was 
eaailv  first  with  splendid  examples  of  DS&an  Hole;  Mr.  R.  Foley 
Hobos  was  second  with  ^ood  coloured  flowers;  and  the  Rev. 
J.  H.  Pemberton  came  third  with  Frau  Karl  Druschki. 

Division  D,  open  to  growers  of  fewer  than  2000  plants. 
The  Christy  Cup,  for  twenty-four  varieties,  api)eared  to  be 
very  popular,  there  being  no  less  than  six  competitors.  Mr. 
T.  B.  Gabriel  won  the  cup  with  a  capital  exhibit.  The  varieties 
were  Mrs.  J.  Laine.  Mildred  Grant,  Liberty,  Lady  M.  Beau- 
champ.  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  La  France,  Rev.  Alan  Cheales, 
Mi«.  E.  Mawley,  Mrs.  T.  Roosevelt,  Captain  Hayward,  Maman 
Cochet,  -  Ulrich  Brunner,  White  Maman  Cochet,  Gustave 
Piganeau,  Killarney,  Marie  Baumann,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant, 
Bessie  Brown,  General  Jacqueminot,  Mrs.  Campbell  Hall, 
Marquise  Litta,  Alice  Lindsell,  Prince  Arthur  and  Mib.  R. 
Sharman  Crawford.  Mr.  £.  M.  Eversfield  was  second;  and  Mr. 
W.  O.  Times  third. 

For  eighteen  blooms,  distinct,  class  38,  there  were  eight 
entries,  Mr.  E.  J.  Holland  winning  the  first  priEO.  The  most 
attractive  flowers  were  White  Lady,  Rev.  A.  Checdes,  Ulrich 
Brunner,  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  Mrs.  J.  Laang,  and  Caroline 
Testout.  Mr.  C.  C.  Williamson  was  second,  having  Frau  Karl 
Druschki,  Florence  Pembertori,  Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  and  Tom 
Wood  in  good  form.  Mr.  M.  Whittle  was  third  with  much 
smaller  blooms. 

Class  39  was  for  eight  trebles,  and  brought  out  a  capital 
competition.  Mr.  W.  Leggett  was  first  with  Bessie  Brown, 
Mrs.  8.  Crawford,  Capt.  Hayward,  J.  B.  Clark  (in  fine  form), 
Gustav  Grunerwald,  Hugh  Dickson,  and  Mrs.  E.  Mawley. 
Mr.  G.  A.  Hammond  followed  v^ith  good  trebles  of  Bessie 
Brown,  Hugh  Dickson,  and  Captain  Hayward ;  while  Mr.  E.  J. 
Holland  made  a  neat  third. 

Class  40,  for  seven  blooms,  one  variety,  arranged  in  a  vase, 
produced  a  good  competition.  Mr.  W.  C.  Romaine,  The 
Priory,  Old  Windsor,  won  with  fine  blooms  of  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Grant.  Mr.  C.  C.  Williamson  was  second  with  Frau  Karl 
Druschki;  and  Mr.  W.  0.  Times  third,  with  Dean  Hole, 
awfully  weather  marked. 

Division  E,  open  to  gowers  of  fewer  than  1000  plants.  The 
class  for  twelve  olooms,  distinct,  produced  a  very  large  com- 
petition. The  first  prize  was  allotted  Mr.  H.  W.  Richards, 
who  staged  a  splenoid  board.  The  best  varieties  were  Frau 
Karl  Druschki,  Hugh  Dickson,  Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  Lady  Ash- 
town,  J.  B.  Clark,  and  La  France.  Mr.  A.  C,  Turner  was  a 
verv  hot  second,  his  finest  blooms  being  Mildred  Grant,  Dean 
Hole,  and  Duke  of  Wellington.  Dr.  T.  E.  Pallett  was  third 
with  some  very  clean  flowers.  This  class  was  the  Ben  Cant 
Memorial,  and  a  very  fine  one  too. 

Class  42,  ^v^  blooms,  one  variety,  eight  vases  staged,  Mr. 
J  Wakeley  being  placed  first  with  some  splendid  blooms  of 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant ;  Mr.  G.  Monies,  Hitchin,  was  second  with 
Bessie  Brown;  while  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Shackle  was  third  with  un- 
developed blooms  of  Mildred  Grant. 

Division  F,  open  to  growers  of  f<e\ver  than  750  plants.  This 
section  did  not  shme  particularly  well.  For  twelve  blooms 
there  were  but  three  entries,  Mr.  E.  B.  Lehmann  being  first 
with  fair  flowers  of  Mrs.  E.  Mawley.  Lady  Ashtown,  La  France. 
Ir  ^^rT^"^ \^!^^^  ,^^^**  ^  H-  I^ani?ton  was  second;  and 
Mr.  H.  R.  Darlington  third.      Mr.  E.  B.  Lehmann,  Crawley, 


was  the  only  competitor  for  a  vase  of  five  bloonis,  and  was 
awarded  the  first  pnse  for  a  good  exhibit  of  Mamie. 

Division  G,  for  growers  of  fewer  than  600  plants.  For  nine 
blooms,  class  46,  Mrs.  E.  Home,  Reigate,  was  the  most  success- 
ful in  a  large  class.  The  best  blooms  wero  Ulrich  Brunner, 
Florence  Pemberton,  Lady  Ashtown,  and  Marie  Baumann. 
Mr.  W.  Upton  was  a  good  second:  while  Mrs.  A.  E.  Clark  was 
third,  having  a  gran<r  bloom  of  General  Jacqueminot.  The 
smaller  class  for  six  blooms  produced  a  keen  competition. 
Mr.  L.  J.  Pawle,  Harrow,  secured  the  first  priae  with  nice 
blooms  of  Souvenir  de  Pierne  Notting,  Hugh  Dickson,  and 
Bessie  Brown.  Mr.  W.  D.  Corry  followed,  and  Mr.  L.  CoHett 
was  placed  third.  The  competition  tor  five  blooms,  one 
variety,  produced  a  capital  entry.  Lady  Campbell  being  well 
ahead  with  La  France,  while  Mr.  Corry  followed  with  splen- 
didly coloured  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  and  Mrs.  A.  E.  Clark  was  third 
with  Frau  Karl  Druschki. 

The  competition  for  the  President's  Cup  was  excellent,  no 
less  than  fourteen  competing.  The  cup  was  well  won  by  Mr. 
H.  W.  Richards,  who  was  exceptionally  strong.  The  best 
blooms  were  La  France,  Marquise  Litta,  J.  B.  Clark,  Hugh 
Dickson,  and  Frau  Karl  DruschKi.  The  Rev.  J.  B.  Shackle 
was  a  close  second,  and  Mr.  C.  H.  Leslie  third. 

Mr.  J.  Wakeley  secured  the  first  prize  for  six  trebles,  class 
49,  staging  good  examples  of  Bessie  Brown,  White  Mamiin 
Cochet,  White  Lady  ana  Maman  Cochet.  Mr.  H.  W.  Richards 
was  second,  and  Mr.  W.  G.  G.  Adcock  third. 

Division  H,  for  growers  of  less  than  360  plants.  There  was 
a  good  show  for  nine  blooms  distinct,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Westmacott, 
Nettle&tone,  winning  handsomely  with  beautiful  clean  flowers 
without  the  slightest  weather  stain.  Mr.  Allan  Searle  was 
second;  and  Mr.  C.  C.  Tunks,  third. 

Division  L  for  growers  of  fewer  than  200  plants.  In  this 
division  Mr.  R.  Baswell  secured  the  first  priae  for  six  distinct 
blooms,  while  Mr.  A.  L.  Brown  secured  a  similar  award  in 
the  smaller  class  for  six  blooms,  four  varieties.  In  this  section, 
Mr.  C.  C.  Tunks  was  placed  first  for  four  trebles,  his  best  being 
CapUin  Hayward  and  Frau  Litta  Rautenst ranch.  Mr.  S.  L. 
Harvey  was  the  most  successful  competitor  for  five  blooms  of 
one  variety,  staging  fine  flowers  of  Frau  Karl  Druschki.  Other 
good  competitors  were  Mr.  W.  G.  Pedlejr,  Hoddesdon,  and  Mr. 
Allan  Searle,  who  won  the  other  prises  m  the  order  named. 

The  challenge  cup  for  the  best  six  blooms  grown  within 
eight  miles  of  Charing  Cross  was  won  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Adcock, 
who  staged  very  good  flowers  from  Finchley.  In  the  smaller 
class  for  six  blooms,  Mr.  A.  J.  Booth,  Highgate,  won  the 
premier  prize. 

Class  57,  for  new  members.  These  turned  out  well  in  the 
class  for  twelve  blooms,  distinct,  the  coveted  awai-d  going  to 
Mr.  W.  D.  Cony,  who  had  some  really  fine  blooms.;  Mrs.  M.  A. 
Westmacott  being  placed  second. 

Class  62  was  provided  for  twenty-four  distinct  blooms,  for 
those  growers  who  have  not  previously  won  a  championship. 
Here  Air.  W.  Leggett^  Colchester,  scored  with  a  capital  boara ; 
followed  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Richards  and  Mr.  G.  A.  Hammond,  in 
the  order  named. 

For  twelve  blooms  for  the  Harkness  Cup,  Mr.  Alfred  Tate 
was  the  winner,  just  beating  Mr.  £.  B.  Lindsell.  The  blooms 
were  extra  good,  especially  Mildred  Grant,  Comte  Raimbaud, 
and  Captain  Hayward. 

An  interesting  class  was  that  for  nine  teas  and  nine  hybrid 
teas  (class  64).  Here  Mr.  O,  G.  Orpen.  Colchester,  won  the 
premier  honours  with  capital  blooms  of  Mildred  Grant,  White 
Maman  Cochet,  La  France,  Maman  Cochet,  Madame  Ravary^ 
and  Lady  Roberts.  Mr.  J.  Wakeley  was  second,  and  Mr.  W. 
Leggett  third. 

New  Roses,  class  66.  The  competition  for  six  new  Roses 
had  an  excellent  entry  of  eight.  Mr.  E.  J.  Holland  was  first 
with  typical  blooms  of  J.  B.  Clark,  Dean  Hole,  and  Lady  Ash- 
town. The  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  was  second;  while  Mr. 
Conway  Jones  bix>ught  up  the  rear. 

Tea  and  Molaette  Seetlon. 

The  T.  and  N.  trophy,  for  eighteen  blooms  of  tea  or 
noisette  varieties,  distinct,  was  well  contested  for,  but  Mr.  A. 
Hill  Gray,  Bath,  proved  the  winner.  His  best  flowers  were 
Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  F.  Von  Marechal,  Golden  Gate,  Souvenir 
d'Elise  Vardon,  Auguste  Comte,  and  Bridesmaid.  The  Rev.. 
F.  R.  Burnside,  Great  Stambridge,  was  second,  and  Mr.  Con- 
way Jones  third. 

The  class  for  twelve  varieties  (class  67),  produced  a  good 
entry,  Mr.  A.  Tate  winning  easily  with  an  even  exhibit.  Mr. 
E.  M.  Eversfield  followed,  and  Mrs.  Beville  Fortescue  came 
third.  Mr.  A.  Hill  Gray  was  most  successful  in  eight  trebles, 
either  teas  or  noisettes,  Frau  Von  Alarechal,  Auguste  Comte, 
and  Mrs.  E.  Mawley  being  the  best  flowers.  Mr.  Conway 
Jones  was  second,  and  Mr.  O.  G.  Orpen  third.  Mr.  T.  B. 
Gabriel,  Woking,  won  the  first  prize  for  twelve  blooms,  tea  or 
noisette,  in  class  70,  closely  followed  by  Mr,  T.  E.  Pallet. 

In  the  division  for  growers  of  less  than  200  plants,  teas  or 
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noisettes,  Mr.  F.  Slaughter,  Steynin^,  was  a  capital  first.     Mr. 
AU»n  Searle  won  the  first  prize  tor  ©ix  blooms  difitinot. 

In  the  class  for  five  varietiee  of  decorative  Roses,  arranged 
in  bamboo  stands,  Mr.  0.  6.  Orpen  won  with  some  fine  singles. 
Tho  best  wer#  Irish  Glory,  Jensey  Beauty,  Una,  and  Lady 
Ciyxon.  Mrs.  E^  Wight  man,  Bengoe,  Herts,  was  placed 
second,  and  Mr.  "W".  H.  Myers  third. 

There  was  only  one  exhibit  of  five  vases  of  Wicbiiraiana 
Roses  from  Mr.  D.  L.  Freelaod,  Snodland^  which  were  a^t  arded 
the  first  prize.  The  decorative  class  for  six  varieties,  arranged 
in  vases,  proved  a  good  one.  The  VisoonntesB  Enfield  won  first, 
having  nandsome  bunches  of  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  MacUnie  K. 
K^esal;  and  Alba  Simplex.  The  second  place  fell  to  Misa  B,  H, 
Langton,  who  had  a  nice  exhibit. 

M  Isoellaneoufl. 

Besides  the  Roses  a  few  other  exhibits  were  pr«A&nted. 
Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.  bad  Sweet  Peas ;  Mr.  H.  Crano.  Violas ; 
Messrs.  Laxton  Bros.,  a  boxful  «f  their  Bedford  CiLampion 
Strawberry  in  grand  condition ;  and  Mr.  Pinches  shon  imI  tabeli 
and  Rose  holders. 

July  9th  and  10th. 

The  summer  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
was  held  at  the  residence  of  the  Dowager  Countess  of  Ilchf^t'or, 
Holland  House,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  this  week.  It  wa^, 
without  qualification,  the  finest  exhibition  of  its  kind  that  han 
been  hela  there.  Herbaceous  plant  groups  were  a  leading 
feature,  particularly  those  in  competition  for  the  Sherwood 
Cup.  After  a  close  fight  the  prize  fell  (and  worthilv)  to  an 
amateur,  Mr.  J.  Bra<&haw,  of  Southgate.  It  will  Kave  the 
effect  of  making  the  nurserymen  look  to  their  laurels  in  time 
to  come. 

In  such  a  show  the  good  things  are  overwhelming,  but 
greatly  daring,  we  will  direct  our  readers'  attention  ospecially 
to  our  report  upon  the  following : — Messrs.  Sutton's  Noraesias, 
Ac,  Debbie's  and  Breadmore's  Sweet  Peas,  Ware's  Begonias, 
the  twa  Pauls'  (Cheshunt  and  Walt  ham  Cross)  Roses  ^  J  aniens. 
Veitch  and  Sons'  stove  plants,  the  three  fruit  exhibits,  to  the 
notes  upoli  Cheal  and  Sons'  pergola,  to  the  competitive  groups 
for  the  Sherwood  cup,  to  Mr.  Fowler's  Selaginellas.  Mr.  Lil ley's 
Gladioli,  Ladhams'  Gaillardias,  and  Amos  Perry's  hardy  plants. 

Of  course,  there  are  omissions  in  our  report,  as  there  must 
ever  be  when  one's  notes  have  to  be  written  out  as  one  passes 
from  tent  to  tent,  very  often  having  to  bore  along  thmugh 
a  multitude  of  people,  to  their,  and  our  own.  alinoyance[  But 
-  w©  try'to  do  our  humble' best,  and  our  frienos  will,  we  believe, 
accept  our  apologies  if  our  report  of  their  displays  appears  to 
them  to  be  inadequate. 

.  The  council  invited  the  members  of  the  various  committees 
and  cither  friends  to  a  luncheon  at  one  o* clock  on  Tuesday. 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  presided,  and  was  attended  Ijy 
most  of  the  members  of  the  council,  and  a  very  happv  and 
pleasant  function  it  was.  Sir  Trevor  spoke  of  the  super- 
excellence  of  the  show^  and  of  the  goodness  of  the  Dowager 
Countess  of  Ilchester  in  having  allowed  the  society  the  free 
use  of  her  beautiful  park.  On  Dehalf  of  the  oo^nmitteeaj  Mr. 
R.  C.  Noteutt  and  Mr.  Chas.  Pearson  responded.  The  private 
gardens  at  HoHasid  House;  we  might  add,  were  open  on  pay^ 
ment  of  one  shilHn^j  the  money  being  presented  in  equal  halves 
to.  the  two  gardenmg  charities. 

Once  more  we  have  to  acknowledge  our  indebtednes.s  to  the 
society's  secretaries.  Rev.   W.   Wilks,  M.A.,  and    Mr.     A     J 
Gaskjll;  also  to  Mr.  Frank  Reader  and  Mr.   Plowman,   while 
Mr.  S.  T.  ^nght  and  Mr.  Fraser  are  also  always  tlie  soul  of 
courtesy.     To  each  ieind  all  our  thanks  are  tendered. 

On  Wednesday  morning  a  thunderstorm  broke  over  Wt-sfc 
liondon,  and  this  would  doubtless  cause  many  intending  vis^itors 
to  stay  away.  The  first  day  was  bright  and  warm,  and  the 
takings  were  some  £2  better  than  the  first  day  of  last  year 
The  sum  of  £167  was  collected  for  the  charities.  " 

Foliage  and  Floweplner  Plants. 

Gloxinias  a§ain  came  from  Messrs.  Peed  and  Son,  West 
Norwood  I^ndon  S.E.-quite  as  fine  as  ever.  Mr.  L.  R. 
KUfiseii,  Kichmond  Nurseries,  arranged  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive of  the  foliage  groups.  His  collections  of  stove  plants  are 
only  equalled  by  his  lists  of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs.  The 
loveliest  plants  were  Croton  Mrs.  Harry  Green,  Ananasa  i^fliiya 
variegata,  Nidularium  superba,  Dracaena  Duchess  of  York, 
OWfloil^J^^  ^*lr?'i  ^'  ^'  5"?^^"  (crimson  and  green),  Ckladium 
A  r,^?« -T  %j  Caladium  Hub^ana  (pink,  green  and  cr^imv), 
Aipinia     feanderiana    Alocasia     Sanderiana,  and     Phvllantilus 

represented  by  a   splendid   as^rtment  of  Caladiuiis.   most  of 

Ifc^^rT^/"'^^-..   ^^^"*-  P^  *«^  Son,  West  Noi^Ljd 
also  had  Caladiums,  the    most    fairy-like    of    which    wei^  the 


varieties  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Silver  Queen.  Lady  Dorrington^  and 
Salvator  R<X)&.  Tlu+  plants  \\ei*3  cultivated  to  the  highest 
^tate  of  eKcellencc.  The  same  firm  had  a  display  of  Malmalson 
Carnations. 

Me^^rs.  Bull  and  Sons,  Kiiig*«  Road,  Chelsea,  had  large 
specimen  foliage  plants,  rather  lacking  in  colour,  but  other wia© 
good.  Their  Dracwna  Victoria  wbh  excellt^nt.  Messrs,  Cut- 
hush  and  Son,  High  gate  Nureeriee,  contributed  another 
'* Temple  Show  group" — such  aa  they  usuativ  arrange  in  the 
corn  or  of  the  largofit  tent.  Camationsj  Roses,  and  Call  a 
Elliotti-ana  were  mingled  in  resplendent,  gorgeous  inter- 
mingling. 

Messrs.  Jfimes  Veitch  and.  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  brought 
together  the  floral  wealth  of  oooitinents.  In  their  huge  group, 
u'hich  was  admirably  poised,  there  were  orchids  in  the  centre. 
Nepenthes  high  above,  pyramidja  of  Carnations,  and  a  grand 
faackj2;round  of  Urfjje  foliage  plants.  The  bright  scarlet,  dwarf 
growing  Ihigonia  Washington  filled  a  !ia,mper  in  tho  forefront, 
and  liy  the  side  of  it  was  another,  filled  wth  Ssxifraga  sarmen* 
tosft  tricolor,  and  Jjobelia  Mrs.  Clibran— the  latter  a  grand 
dark  blue  with  white  eye.  Columns  of  Gannas  were  at  each 
end*  Of  the  foliage  plants,  the  finor  were  Cnotons  Reidr  and 
caiidatus  tort il is;  Dracaena  Goldi^nji  was  superb,  Phylknthus 
roseo-pictus  graceful,  Aralia  elogHUt  issima  tall  and  handsome, 
and  the  fern-like  Paullinia  thalictrifolla  was  a  gom  of  slender 
grace.  Nephrolt^pis  varieties h  of  tho  new  and  fine  kinds,  were 
also  here,  so  that  the  g!X>ux>  was  complete  and  beautiful  in  all 
rD.S|X'ets. 

Ali^sfirs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Heading,  again  erected  their 
bf-autitul  glass  case  in  the  oi>fin  air.  and  filled  it  with  the 
choice.'^ t  forms  of  Gloxinias  ami  Begonias.  They  also  had  beds 
of  their  gorgeously  brilliant  Nemesia^s. 

Messrs.  Carter  and  Co..  High  Holborn,  had  a  small  tent  to 
themselves  in  w*hioh  were  Gloxinias,  Begonias,  and  other  flower- 
ing plant;^.     Outdoors  they   had   pigmy  trees. 

ilessirs.  R.  and  G,  CutnbertH  the  Nurseries,  Southgate.  had 

dws 
Abu  tile 

Thi;         ^     ^  ^ 

came  from 'Messrs.  May,  who  also  had  Ixora.  Westi.  a  lovely 
pale  pink.  Me^rs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.  sent  MetroBideros  flori- 
hunda  an  hushes  and  stamlaixis;  also  dwarf  poly  ant  ha  Roses, 
Gerberas,  d-c.  Mr.  J.  A.  Young,  Putney  (gardener,  Mr.  U.  H, 
Strf^et),  contributed  a  group  of  Carnations  in  pots,  also  some 
very  fine  decorative  Pelargoniums.  The  latter  were  very  fine, 
the  plants  Iming  dwarf  and  full  of  flower;  a  very  niee  group. 

From  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanlej,  c^me  a 
gorgeous  display  of  Cannas.  taatefuHy  arranged,  with  dark 
foliage  varieties.  The  larg©  heads  of  flower  were  really  mar- 
vellous. Just  a  few  of  the  most  conjtpicuous  i^^ere  J.  B.  Van 
der  Schoot,  Pres.  Meyer,  Monte  Ro^a,  K.  Wallace,  Jean 
^lonval,  and  Niagara,  though  it  wais  really  odious  to  make 
compansons, 

Messrs.  T.  Rochford  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Turnfoixl,  Brosboume, 
sent  a  elorious  bank  of  Nephwlepis  todeaoides.  Neodless  to 
say,  the  pknts  were  splendidly  grown  and  attracted  nrneh 
attention.  Mr.  T.  A.  Hummenfiton,  Epping,  arranged  a  bank 
of  his  new  Konal  Pelargonium  Pride  of  Kssex.  The  plants  one© 
again  demonstrated  their  valuo  for  decorative  purposes. 

Btfoiilma, 

Mr.  A.  LL  Gwillim,  Cambria  Nursery,  New  Eitham,  Kent, 
had  lovely  select,  singles  in  bronze  and  deep  pink  and  carmine; 
also  some  of  the  fringed  singles-  He  had  some  excellent 
novelties,  as  Mi-s.  H.  Harriis.  6 Jin  acrees,  »  fine  double^  of  a 
bright  orange^scadet  colour;  Wat^r  Lily,  white;  Yellow  Gem, 
very  bright;  Morning  Star,  white;  and  numbers  of  unnamed, 
verv  superior  seedlings, 

Messrs,  T.  S.  War©,  Ltd-,  Felt  ham,  inot  up  a  gorgeous  bank 
of  doubloii,  Rhoda  Pope  beiny;  tvasily  the  loveliest,  the  ooiour 
is  deep  rosy  oaimine.  and  tho  iorm  is  perfect  ;  Countssa  of  Dart- 
mouth is  creamy  pink;  Wm.  Marshall  is  crimson  i  Counters  of 
Warwick,  deep  carmine;  Mm.  A.  Paget,  orange-red ;  Capt. 
Seymour  Fortescue,  fle^^h-pink  ;  Mrs.  A.  P.  Brandt,  huge,  and 
lovely  dt^p  soft  blush  pink  and  creamy:  The  Queen,  deep  car- 
mine edges  and  white  within;  Jest^ie*  Pope,  blush  Malmaison 
colour;  al&o  Mrs.  John  Brinsmead.  Lady  Clifford,  Beatrice 
Mabbott,  Mrs.  ^loger,  and  Countess  Cadogan,  each  a  perfect 
feast  in  it^lf. 

Mes.'^r,';.  Blackmore  ancS  Langdon,  Twerton  HilJ,  Bath,  were 
again  strong  in  frin£rt>d  singles,  of  which  they  have  easily  the 
bc^t  strain  50  far.  Their  doubles  appeared  unnamed,  but' were 
varied  and  grand.  Overliead  they  had  dependent  flowered 
Begonias  in  basketi=i.  Messrs.  Jolni  Laiue;  and  Sons.  Foi-est 
Hill,  S.E-,  in  their  extensive  di^^play,  had  Ladv  Litchfield,  a 
pale  fleah-tintcd  variety  ;  also  Blu.sh  Queen  and  Sir  John  Fisher. 
Opehlda. 

Jeremiah  Colman.  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  P.  Bound).  Gatton 
Park,  Surrey.  contribut^K!  in  hh  usual  n\<vit  excellent  fashion. 
Among   his   subjects   was   a   ha^kt't   of   British   orchids— Orchis 
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masonlA,  O.  pyramidalis,  and  Ophrvs  apifera.  He  also  had 
brishtly  flowered  plants  of  the  golden-orange  LsBlio-cattleya 
Phoebe,  L.-c.  Ganhamiana  The  Don,  Oncidium  macranthum, 
Cypripediam  niveum,  C.  calloeum  Banderse,  L.-c.  Ganhamiana 
E^qnisita)  and  a  magnificent  plant  of  Cymbidium  Lowianum 
oonoolor,  carrying  seven  strong  flower  spikes. 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Bradford,  had  a  table- run  of 
20ft  filled  with  the  finest  of  varieties.  The  green-flowered 
Coelosyne  pandurata  was  excellent.  Pesoatorea  Cerina,  yellow 
lippea  ana  with  primrose  sepals  and  petals,  is  very  beautiful; 
and  Habenaria  Susanse,  with  white  blossoms,  the  petals  fringed, 
may  also  be  named  as  rarer.  There  were  some  fine  white 
Gattlevas  here,  as  G.  Mossise  Reineckia  King  Edward,  C.  War- 
neri  alba,  and  G.  Mossiae  vestalis  (with  purplish  lip).  Odonto- 
slossum  crispo-Harryanum  was  very  strons  and  good,  and 
tnere  were  some  handsome  flowered  Oncidiums  macranthum 
and  Phal»nopsis  at  the  back. 

Messrs.  Stanley  and  Co.,  Southeate,  had  Gattleyas  and 
Lfielio-cattleyas.  L.-c.  Aphrodite  and  G.  M.  amabilis  were  the 
pick. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Go.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield, 
brought  some  specimen  plants.  Gattleya  Mossise  had  two 
doeen  flowers;  and  there  were  man^  smaller  but  well-flowered 
plants.  Epidendrum  vitellinum  majus  was  showy,  while  there 
were  numerous  0ood  Gattleyas,  Odontos,  and  Gypripediums. 
Mrs.  Ernest  Hills  (gardener.  Mr.  G.  Rineham),  Beoleaf,  Pens- 
hurst,  staged  Miltonia  yexillaria  full  of  flower  and  sturdy. 

Fpulta. 

Pot  Peach  trees,  Gherries,  Nectarines  and  Fig$  were  ex- 
hibited bv  Messrs.  Rivers  and  Son,  Sawbridge worth.  The  trees 
were  models  of  good  training,  ana  were  in  the  pink  of  health, 
carrying  heavy  crops  of  richly  coloured  fruits.  The  Figs,  too, 
were  Juicy  and  handsome.  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Go.,  Bush 
Hill  Park,  Enfield,  contributed  pot-grown  Figs  in  grand  con- 
dition. 

Messrs.  Geo.  Bunyard  and  Go..  Ltd.,  Maidstone,  filled  20ft 
run  of  4ft  staging,  in  tiers,  with  pot  fruits  and  fruits  on 
diahes.  The  Gherry  trees  were  the  chief  feature,  and  were  very 
fine,  carrying  nice  crops.  Peaches  and  Apples,  too,  were  in- 
cluded, wnile  a  few  dishes  of  Apples  on  dishes  were  still  very 
fresh.  Of  the  latter  there  were  Smart's  Prince  Arthur, 
Galville  Rouge.  Murfitt's  Seedling.  Ontario  (new),  Alfriston, 
Annie  Elizabeth,  Wagener,  and  Belle  de  Bois.  A  collection  of 
Strawberries  was  placed  in  front,  these  comprising  Gountees, 
Monarch,  The  Bedford.  Elton  Pine,  Dumbarton  Castle,  Bed- 
ford Ghampion,  Dr.  H<>gg,  Sir  Jos.  Paxton,  Louis  Gauthier 
(white).  Royal  Sovereign,  Reward  (new).  Leader,  Givon's 
Late,  St.  Antoine  (autumnal),  and  President. 

Messrs.  Laxton  Bros.,  Bedford,  staged  a  most  tempting  lot 
of  rich  red  Strawberries,  their  delicious  odour  pervading  the 
air  all  around.  Tlieir  new  Bedford  Ghampion  was  most  pro- 
minent, and  others  were  The  Laxton,  Royal  Sovereign,  Sir  Jos. 
Paxton,  and  Gunton  Park. 

Sappaoenlaa, 

R.  I.  Measures,  Esq.,  Gamberwell,  S.E.,  contributed  exoeed- 
ingjly  well-^rown  Droseras  and  some  moderate-sixed  Sarra- 
cenias.  The  collection  covered  15ft  run  of  tabling,  and  the 
varieties  nan  to  over  one  doeen,  aa  Godsefiiana,  Stevensi,  Atkin- 
soni,  Ghelfioni.  Famhami,  and  Exoniensis.  There  were  also 
dwarf  species  like  melanorhoda,  Willisi,  Gourti,  and  Swaniana. 
The  Droseras,  however,  were  the  mnd  feature  of  the  group. 
Mr.  Measures  also  included  a  smaU  group  of  orchids. 

iFepiia  and  Selafftnellac 
Messrs.  H.  B.  May  and  Sons,  Upper  Edmonton,  brought 
hardy  ferns  on  this  occasion,  these  growing  in  pots.  The 
most  curious,  though  not  most  beautiful,  was  the  dwarf, 
buuch^Iike  Soolopendrium  vulgare  densum.  There  w^re  many 
varieties  of  the  Lady  Fern  (Aaplenium  filix-foemina),  and  of 
the  Male  Fern  (Polystichum  angulare),  the  prettiest  of  the 
latter  being  diversilobum  foliosum,  and  P.  a.  d.  productum. 
The  new  Osmunda  palustris  Mayi  was  also  included,  and  the 
warm  house  hybrid  Polypodium  Schneiderianum,  looking  quite 
at  home  among  its  hardy  companions.  A  very  large  repre- 
sentation of  tender  exotic  ferns  also  oame  from  Messns.  H.  B. 
May  and  Sons.  Of  course,  everything  coming  from  their 
nurseries  is  highly  cultivated,  and  one  could  hardly  conceive 
anything  lovelier  than  Nephrolepis  exaltata  superba,  which 
was  shown  as  a  noble  tasselled  specimen.  Lygodium  japoni- 
ctim  trained  to  tall  stakes  also  made  an  object  of  chief  attroc- 

i^^'^^i^M  J      **"®  ^^^^>  ^®  regret  that  time  and  space  forbid 
a^y  detailed  reference. 

'    An   unusual  exhibit   came   from   J.    Gurney   Fowler.   Ebq. 

(gardener,  Mr.  Davis),   South     Woodford,  treasurer     of     the 

society.     This  was  a  collection  of  Selaginellas  in  large  pans. 

iNotnmg  more  pleasing  or  more  interesting  could  be  imagined. 

and  we  congratulate  Mr.  Fowler  in  possessing  such  a  choice  and 

beautiful  assortment.     One  would  like  to  name  and  describe 

everyone  of  the  things  hero,   but  that  cannot  be.     However, 


first  place  must  be  accorded  to  S.  helvetica,  ^^^^h  is  seldom 
seen  in  so  admiiable  condition.  S.  elegans,  cu^ony  an<l 
green:  Griffithi,  feathery;  Vogeli,  coppery-brown;  \\illdenovi, 
green  and  fern-like,  and  Ix)bbi,  with  cnmson  stems,  were  ea^ 
charming.  Among  the  others  were  Emihana,  Kraussiana,  and 
K.  variegata,  gmndis,  patula,  and  serpens,  m  all  some  twenty- 
four  kinds. 

Sherwood  Oup  Compatltloo. 

The  Sherwood  cup  was  awarded  to  the  collection  of  hardy 
plants  in  class  5.  Messrs.  Artindale  and  Sons,  Sheffield,  were  m 
competition  for  the  Sherwood  cup,  and  staged  a  fine  selection 
in  admirable  style.  In  the  forefront  they  had  the  toely 
variegated  Polygonum  filiforme  fol.  var.,  the  beautiful  deep 
lavender-coloured  Gampanula  penacifolia  Humosa,  the  yelk>w 
flowered  EnrthrochsBta  palmatifida,  and  behind  these  were 
groups  of  Lilies,  Phloxes,  and  Delphiniums. 

A  remarkably  fine  display,  and  doubly  creditable,  conajder- 
ing  that  it  was  all  fiom  a  small  suburban  garden,  oame  from 
J.  Bradshaw,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  G.  Whitelegg),  The 
Grange,  Southgate,  better  known  for  his  sucoessea  with  orchids. 
The  grouping  of  the  plants  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  All  the 
subjects,  too,  had  been  cultivated  in  pots,  a  fact  of  awae  im- 
portance and  of  great  interest.  The  display,  oommg  from  one 
who  is  looked  upon  as  an  orchid  specialist,  created  something 
in  the  nature  of  a  sensation.  The  subjects  were  all  choice, 
particularly  the  primrose-coloured  Delphinium  seedlingS;  also 
D.  belladonna,  Heucheras,  Liliums,  and  Pentstemons.  Lilium 
Hiansoni,  L.  pardalinum,  L.  tigrinum,  and  L.  monadelphnm 
formed  big  massive  mounds.  Besides  such  commoner  tnings 
as  Monardas,  (Saillardias,  and  Gidega  officinalis,  there  were 
wedges  and  clusters  of  Gampanulas,  of  which  G.  penaicifolia 
Moerheimi  was  the  most  telling.  Pentstemon  barbatus  Tonreyt 
in  front  was  both  elegant  and  brilliant. 

Messrs.  Gutbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  also  competed  for  the 


Sherwood  cup,  having,  as  might  be  expected,  a  remarkably  fine 
selection.  Tne  arrangement  was  flattei*  than  in  the  two  fore- 
going groups,  and  certainly  there  was  greater  variety.  Aquatic 
plants  (Water  Lilies)  were  included  on  the  left  side,  there  oeing 
also  a  dripping  stream.  This  pool  was  fring^ed  with  Iris 
Ksempferi  vars.,  Juncus  aebrinus,  and  Sarracenias,  with  Gun- 
neras  and  Spirseas  at  the  back.  There  were  minor  grounlets  of 
the  Mocassin-flower,  Gypripedium  spectabile,  Lilium  ruoellum, 
EremuTUB  Bungei,  Geranium  Lowi  (pink),  Gampanula  punctata^ 
Gladiolus  Blushing  Bride,  Betonica  grandiflora,  and  of  Del- 
phiniums and  Gampanulas. 

Sweet  Pea«« 

Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Go.,  Rothesay,  staged  dose  upon  a 
hundred  varieties  of  Sweet  Peas,  but,  of  course,  the  newest 
claimed  attention.  They  had  two  awards  of  merit  for  novelties 
— Princess  Victoria,  a  deep  pink  Spencer,  and  St.  George,  a 
rich  scarlet-crimson  Spencer  type.  We  would  also  allude  to 
The  Marquis,  deep  maroon;  Lady  Spencer,  John  Ingman, 
Helen  Pierce,  Sybil  Eokford,  Navy  Blue,  Othello,  D.  R.  Wil- 
liamson (good  deep),  Mrs.  Gollier,  Marble  Queen,  and  Helen 
Lewis.  They  staged  their  flowers  in  a  new  style,  using  four 
sine  tubes  per  bunch,  the  tubes  being  set  in  a  block  of  wood. 
They  also  had  pyramids  oi  Sweet  Peas,  a  number  of  tubea 
being  fixed  into  an  ordinary  broom-handle. 

Mr.  Henij  Eckford,  Wem,  put  up  a  beautiful  exhibit,  in 
which,  in  spite  of  the  weather,  the  flowers  were  large  and  of 

food  colour.    A  few  of  the  best  bunches  were  Helen  Lewis, 
'rank  Dolby,  Mrs.  Gollier,  John  Ingman,  Pink  Friar,  Henry 
Eckford,  and  Mrs.  A.  Watkins. 

Messrs.  H.  Gannell  and  Sons  also  made  a  good  display  of 
Sweet  Peas.  The  blooms  were  arranged  with  their  own  fouage 
and  attractive  grasses.  The  uMst  prominent  were  Dainty, 
'  Bolton's  Pink,  Enchantress,  Miss  Doris,  jEtoey  Mom,  Mrs. 
Robert  Gannell,  Helen  Pierce,  and  Henry  Eckford.  Mr.  E.  E^ 
'  Grimson,  Sutton,  staged  eighteen  bunches  of  Sweet  Peas, 
arranged  with  their  own  fouage,  which  was  too  lavishly  used. 
The  same  exhibitor  also  put  up  some  boxes  of  really  nice  Roses. 

Mr.  Ghas.  H.  Breadmore.  Winchester,  made  a  ^orious  ex- 
hibit, staging  more  than  one  hundred  large  bunches.  The  coloure 
were  beautifully  bright,  while  the  steins  were  good  enough  for 
any  purpose.  The  most  striking  varieties  were  Audrey  Grier,. 
Dora  Breadmore,  Phenomenal,  George  Herbert,  Ivy  Herbert, 
Queen  Alexandra,  Jessie  Guthbertson,  and  Mrs.  (Uoflier.  The 
whole  display  was  exceedingly  fine.  Messrs.  G.  and  A.  Glark, 
Ltd.,  Dover,  had  a  large  exhibit,  including  all  the  besti 
varieties,  but  the  effect  was  destroyed  by  the  overcrowding 
and  the  extra  large  bunches.  Messrs.  G.  Stark  and  Son, 
Great  R^burgh,  made  a  splendid  display.  The  flowers  were> 
large,  with  long  stems.  The  best  were  Goral  Qem,  A.  J.  G«>k, 
Annie  Stark,  Baroness  W.  Schroeder,  Silver  Wings,  Pheno- 
menal, Queen  Alexandra,  George  Stark,  and  Enchantress. 

MeM.rs  E.  W.  King  and  (^.,  Goggeehall,  arranged  an  enor- 
mous display  of  all  the  leading  varieties.       Large  groups  of 
Helen  Pierce,  John  Ingman    Gladys  Unwin,  Countess  Spencer 
Helen  Lewis,  and  Queen  Alexandra  were  especially  attractive 
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Outdoop  Qpoupa- 

MeflBzs.  W.  Fromow  and  Sons.  Chiswick,  made  an  imposing 
display  of  Acers  and  oonifera  in  the  open  air.  Backed  with  the 
natural  surroundings,  the  group  was  most  effective.-  From 
Meesrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Sons,  Highgate,  came  a  collection  of 
their  clipped  Yews  and  Box  trees.  The  shrubs  are  trained 
to  perfection,  and  always  attract  much  attention.  Mr.  L.  R. 
Russell,  Richmond,  exhibited  a  grand  group  of  Ivies  of  the 
arborea  type,  which  were  splendidly  coloured.  A  new  form, 
I.  dentata  variegata,  attracted  attention.  The  golden  forms 
in  standard  form  were  particularly   beautiful. 

A  very  effective  perg<3a  was  erected  (and  also  clothed  with 
suitable  climbers)  by  Messrs.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley.  The 
firm  specialises  in  this  form  of  work,  and  in  laying-out.  The 
pergola  was  extensive  and  handsome,  though  simply  made  with 
unpeeled,  even  timber.  Hops,  Ivies,  Roses,  and  Clematises 
were  used. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch,  Ltd.,  produced  a  fine  display  of  flower- 
ing shrubs  in  the  open  air.  The  new  Vines,  Loniceras,  Cytisus, 
also  Eremuri,  were  most  attractive;  as  were  also  some  splen- 
did clumps  of  pot-grown  Sweet  Peas,  that  demonstrated  their 
value  for  this  purpose.  Messrs.  Thos.  Cripps  and  Son,  Ltd., 
Tunbridge  Wells,  sent  a  large  and  representative  collection  of 
Acers,  which  were  s^endidly  coloured. 

Mr.  J.  Forbes,  Hawick,  N.B.,  was  unfortunate  in  being 
placed  in  the  open  air.  The  wind  was  'much  too  rough  for  the 
exhibit.  Phloxes  were  good,  while  the  huge  spikes  of  Pent- 
stemons  were  really  remarkable  for  sise  and  colour.  Pansies 
and  Violas  were  good^  but  the  wind  had  cockled  the  flowers 
very  much. 

OapnatlOBS. 

MaLmaison  Carnations  from  Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons 
were  in  the  most  vigorous  health,  and  well  flowered.  Ivanhoe, 
Souv.  de  la  Malmaison,  Nautilus,  Yeller  Qal,  and  H.  J.  Jones 
were  superb.  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.  sent  quite  a  big 
displa:^,  plants  in  i)ots,  and  also  finely  arranged  cut  blooms. 
The  pink  Calypso  Malmaison  was  ravishing  in  its  beauty ;  and 
among  peri>etuals  were  Britannia,  a  grand  acquisition. 

Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Slough,  had  good  Malmaisons,  remark- 
ably well  cok>ured.  Sir  Geo.  Faudel-Phillips,  Bart,  (gardener, 
Mr.  Fitch),  Balls  Park,  Hertford,  had  the  finest  specimen  Mal- 
maison plants  in  the  show,  carrying  large  blooms.  Thev  were 
very  creditable.  He  also  contnbuted  an  assortment  of  laced 
Pinxs,  as  did  Messrs.  Ladhams,  Ltd.,  Shirley,  Southampt<»i, 
the  latter  having  those  hybrids  of  theirs  that  are  so  free- 
flowering.  Mr.  A.  F.  Dutton,  Iver,  Bucks,  made  an  attractive 
exhibit  of  Carnations.  The  flowers  were  arranged  in  tall  glass 
vases.  The  blooms  were  quite  equal  to  anything  he  has  staged 
before,  the  best  beins:  Prosperity,  H.  J.  Jones,  Cardinal,  Ethel 
Ward,  and  Fair  Maid. 

Rosea* 

Seldom  has  a  finer  collection  of  Roses  been  put  together 
than  that  of  Messra.  Paul  and  Son,  the  Old  Nurseries,  Ches- 
hunt.  There  were  Roses  as  standards,  as  bushes,  as  baskets 
of  cut  flowers,  and  as  gay  ramblers.  Even  a  huge  bush  of  the 
Penzance  Briar  Lucy  Bertram,  with  bright  crimson  flowers, 
was  included.  The  Tea  Rambler  and  the  new  rambler  Gold- 
finch, both  sent  out  by  this  firm,  were  prominently  shown ;  and 
R.  sericia  pteracantha  (also  new),  too,  was  in  the  front.  In  an 
easily  accessible  position  were  masses  of  Mme.  E.  Resal,  Mrs. 
W.  J.  Grant,  La  France,  Mrs.  T.  Roosevelt  (a  grand  pink  h.t.), 
Killarney,  and  Lady  Battersea.  Madame  Ravary  was  also 
resplendent.  In  the  middle  there  were  big  masses  of  Una, 
Rubin,  Auguste  Barbier,  The  "Wallflower,  and  Perle  d'Or. 
Messrs.  Ben  Cant  and  Sons,  (Colchester,  also  sent  Roses. 
P^gy>  Betty,  Dandy,  Golden  Queen,  Lady  Battersea,  Mme. 
Ravary,  and  Countess  of  Gosford  were  outstanding.  A  small 
but  good  display  came  from  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co., 
Colchester.  Sinica  Anemone  was  ideal,  and  there  were  also 
Mme.  Abel  Chatenay,  Leonie  Lamesch,  Lady  Roberts  (grand). 
Trier,  and  La  Tosca,  all  distinct  and  first  rate  Roses. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  Herts,  filled  a 
large  space  with  cut  Roses  in  baskets  and  boxes.  Didy  Water- 
low  is  a  rich  carmine-pink  climber;  Joseph  Hill,  salmony  rose, 
very  telling;  Aennchen  Muller,  a  new  deep  carmine,  cactus^ 
flowered  semi-double  decorator ;  also  Pharisaer,  Warrior,  Leonie 
Lamesch,  Konigin  Carola,  and  Mme.  Jules  Grolez,  amid  many 
others.  Messrs.  Merry  weather,  Southwell,  Notts,  had  poly- 
antha  Roses  and  pyramids  of  the  best  h.t.'s  and  others.  Mr. 
R.  C.  Notcutt,  Woodbridge,  Suffolk,  was  well  represented  with 
a  select  collection,  particularly  fine  being  Irish  Beauty,  Gar- 
denia, and  Irish  Glory.,  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Slough,  staged 
Lady  CiinEon,  the  new  hybrid  Damson,  single  pink;  also  the 
Crimson  Damask,  Wallflower,  Rubin,  and  Heine  Andre;  Louis 
Van  Houtte,  too,  was  charming.  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  and 
Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  arranged  a  long  table  of  Roses  in  pots. 
The  plants  were  in  perfect  health  and  made  a  fine  display.  A 
few  ^all  standards  and  climbers  relieved  the  monotony  of  the 
smaller  plants. 

From  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  and  Sons,  Xewtownards,  came 


a  very  fine  display  of  new  Roses,  arranged  in  vases  and  on 
bamboo  stands.  The  most  prominent  were  Dorothv,  Page 
Roberts.  Souvenir  of  Stella  Gray,  Harold  Brocklebank,  Lady 
Helen  Vincent,  Mrs.  Munt,  Harry  KiA,  and  Dean  Hole.  Mr. 
W.  R.  Chaplin,  Waltham  Cross,  made  a  nice  display,  arranged 
in  vases,  and  in  tall  bamboo  stands  and  boxes. 

Messrs.  G.  Jackman  and  Son,  Woking,  made  a  very  large 
display  in  stands,  vases,  and  the  orthodox  boxes.  The  former 
were  particularly  good,  and  some  really  excellent  vases  of 
Comtesse  de  Cayla,  Perle  d'Or,  Liberty,  Madame  Jules  Groles, 
and  Madame  Ravary  were  arranged  to  the  best  advantage. 
Messrs.  Jarman,  Chard,  made  a  brave  show,  Madame  Ravary 
and  Killarney  being  most  ooospioiKMM. 

Messrs.  Hobbies,  Ltd.,  Dereham,  contributed  a  long  bank 
of  Roses  chiefly  in  pots,  similar  to  that  shown  at  the  N.R.8. 
show.  Ramblers  were  a  very  special  feature;  but  the  group 
was  truly  representative  of  all  sections.  Messrs.  8.  Bide  and 
Sons,  Woking,  exhibited  some  beautiful  boxes  of  the  new  Roea 
Queen  of  Spain,  in  splendid  form,  also  Mrs.  Sophie  Neate,  a 
capital  oross  between  Madame  Lambard  and  Anna  Olivier. 

Messrs.  R.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Colchester,  staged  a  beautiful 
display  of  hardy  subjects,  and  included  a  pool  of  Water  lilies^ 
Irises  were  a  prominent  feature,  the  dark  crimson  I.  cuprea 
bein^  here,  also  the  Ksempferis,  M<Mispur  and  spuria.  liJium 
Gravi,  with  crimson-scarlet  flowers  was  very  attractive. 
Roogersia  podophylla.  with  dark  coppery-red  leaves  is  a  fine 
subject;  and  in  the  line  of  flowers  we  would  name  Astrantia 
camiolica,  Heuchera  Flambeau,  Alstromeria  pelegrina  alba,  a 
nice  white  form ;  and  an  immense  show  of  grand  Delphininms. 
Hybrid  Gladioli  of  the  Cc^yillei  types  were  also  contributed, 
along  with  Ixias  and  fine  spikes  of  Lilium  Ssovitsianum. 

Hepbaoaoua  and  Alpine  Plants^ 

%*  We  have  been  obliged  to  hold  over  the  rei)ort  upon  this 
section  of  the  exhibiticQ.— Ed. 

Ofltelal  lAmt  of  Awapda 

The  Shbrwood  Cup,  to  J.  Bradsfaaw,  Esq. 

Gold  Mbdal.— Jeremiah  Colman,  Esq.,  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch, 
Paul  and  Son,  Cutbush,  Ware,  H.  B.  May,  Amos  Perry,  Sander, 
Wallace,  and  Alex.  Dickson. 

SiLvaB  Cup.— R.  I.  Measures,  Esq.,  S.  Heilbut,  Esq., 
Messrs.  Geo.  Bunyard,  L.  R.  Russell,  R.  and  G.  Cuthbert. 
Hugh  Low,  Charlesworth,  C.  W.  Breadmore,  Cripps,  Dobbie. 
Barr,  Laing,  F.  Lilley,  Chas.  Turner,  Cannell,  Hobbies,  Frank 
Cant,  Notcutt,  M.  Prichard,  Artindale,  and  Blackmore  and 
Langdon. 

SiLVKB-GiLT  Flqra.— Messrs.  R.  H.  Bath,  Ltd..  Jackman, 
Peed,  CheaK  Kelway,  King  and  Co.,  Carter,  G.  and  A.  Clark, 
Ijadhams,  Ltd.,  Wm.  Paul  and  Son,  Fromow  and  Sons,  and 
J.  Gumey  Fowler,  Esq. 

SiLVXR-GiLT  Knightian.— Messrs.  Laxton. 

SiLVBR-GiLT  Bankbian.-— Messrs.  Suttons,  E.  E.  Grimson, 
Ben  Oant,  J.  R.  Upton,  A.  F.  Dutton,  and  Sir  Geo.  Faudel- 
Phillips. 

SiLVRB  Flora  Medal  ;—Lt.  Colonel  Heseltine;  Messrs. 
Gunn,  Bull,  Page,  Rochford,  GJwillim,  loeton,  and  J.  Forbes. 

Silver  Knightian.—  Mr.  Harwood. 

Silver  Banksian  .—'Messrs.  W.  R.  Chaplin,  Pulham,  Crane, 
Merryweather,  Stark,  Burroughs,  Bide,  E.  Hills,  Slade,  W.  J. 
Godfrey,  T.  Jannoch,  Stanley,  and     the  Misses  Hopkins. 

For  Sundries. 

SiLVBR-GiLT  Flora.— Mr.  G.  W.  Riley,  Messrs.  W.  Wood. 

Silvbr-gilt  Banksian  .—Messrs.  Merryweather,  Inmans. 
Green,  and  Ransomes. 

Silvbr  Flora  .—Messrs.  H.  Scott,  Castle,  Pulham.  Shanks 
and  Co.,  Ltd.,  J.  George,  Headley,  Watts,  D.  Tucker  and 
Sons,  Ltd.,  Liberty  and  Co.,  and  Syer. 

Silver  Banksian  .—Messrs.  Champion,  Dowel,  Herbert^ 
and  J.  Stiff.  ^ 

Bronzb  Banksian".— Messrs.  Abbot,  G.  H.  Sage,  W.  Voss, 
Gillard,  Walters,  and  J.  Williams. 

OoFtlfloataa  and  AwaFda  of  Merit. 

Brasso-eattleya  x  Mary  (Jeremiah  Colman,  Esq.). — Parentage: 
B.  nodosa  grandiflora  x  C.  Lawrenciana.  A  pretty  flower  with  full 
fluted  lip  and  nanow  petals  and  sepals,  splashed  light  rose-purple 
over  a  white  ground.  From  Gatton  Park  (g&rdener,  Mr.  W.  P. 
Bound).    A.M. 

Crinum  H.  J.  Elwes  (H.  J.  Elwes,  Esq.,  Colesborne).— A  hybrid 
Bomewbat  after  the  style  of  the  Eew  Belladona  lily.  The  parentage 
is  Moorei  (seed-bearer)  crossed  with  Americana.  The  scape  boie 
thirteen  bright  deep  reddish-pink  stellate  flowers  with  white  baee.* 
The  segments  are  lin  broad  and  4in8  long.    A.M. 

Crinum  Mearsi  (Col.  Beddome,  West  Hill,  Putney).-— Flowers 
pure  white;  segments  2iins  long,  narrow;  the  golden  anthers  aie 
dorsifixed  on  crimson  filaments,  rendering  the  flower  very  attractive. 
The  scented  blossoms  are  borne  on  tubidar  peduncles  Sins  long,  the 
scapes  bearing  six  or  seven  of  them.  The  foliage  is  lin  broad, 
glancous  green,  with  wavy  edges.    F.C.C. 
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Cymhidium  BitmhloH  ( Hiig^  Low  and  Co.) .— l^s  at  once  puts  one 
ill  mind  of  Coelogyne  pandutata,  which  it  bo  much  refiembles  both  in 
colour  and  form.  The  eegments  are  green  and  the  lip  dark.  The 
netals',  however,  are  more  recurving.  The  tall  spike  bore  twenty 
Bowers.  '  A.M. 

Delphinium  Atake  (G.  and  A.  Clark,  Ltd.«  Dover).—  A  huge  spikia, 
with  flowers  2^in8  tLCiM,  of  a  rich  violet-purple,  the  outer  circle  of 
jpetals  being  nch  blue.  *  Beally  magnificent.    A.M. 

i;>filphinium  Rev.  E,  Lascelles  (A.  A.  Walters  and  Son,  Bath).— The 
jB^i^c^B  ar^  not  so  dose  or  so  tall  as  many  others,  the  flowers  b^g  set 
^u|te  apart  upon  the  stem.  They  are  double,  rosette,  with  white 
centre,  and  rich  purple-blu§.pn  the  ou^r  petals.  A.M. 
;^r  Hed^r<k  dentaia  variegata  (Mr.  L.  B.  Bussell,  Biohmond). — k  very 
pvetty  IxJm  if  it  will  only,  retain  its  creamy  variegation.  The  edges 
<^une  of  a  pretty"  cream  ooU>ur,'half  an  inch  broad,  thd  <!entral  portion 
Ibeing  irregularly  green.  The  leaves  are  roughly  heartshaped,  with 
'Bcute  apex,  3in  broad  and  as  long.    A.M. 

/  ,  LmUd-eaitleya,  Clice,Lambe<^u*s  variety  (Mon.  Peeters,  Brussels). — 
A  magmfloent  flower  of  thick,  velvety  texture,  with  large,  closely 
iwaved  lip.  The  colour  is  bright  deep  daret-crimson.  The  broad, 
thick,  wavy  petals  are  carmine-purple;  the  sepals  are  IJin  broad. 
F.C.C. 

ISoie  Ool4finch  (Paul  and  Son,'Che6hunt). — A  rampant  climbing 
vari<Bty.    See  our  report  of  the  National  Bose  Show. 

Rose  Joseph  Lowe  (Lowe  and  Shawyer,  Ltd.,  Uzbridge). — A  sport 
from  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  which  it  resembles  in  shape,  but  is  of  the 
richest  bright  carmine-ponk,  the  edges  paler.  In  colour  it  comes 
near  Killarney,  and  at  its  best  is  a  grand  decorative  and  market 
irariety.    A.M. 

Bose  Lady  Helen  Vincent  (Alex.  Dickson  and  Sons).-— See  our 
report  of  the  National  Bose  Show. 

Boee  Mrs.  Munt  (Alex.  Dickson  and  Sons,  Ltd.).— ^A  distinct  and 
bhaiste  exhibition  hybrid  tea.  The  flowers  are  large,  firm,  high 
centred,  and  of  a  soft,  pale  creamy  primrose,  shaded  with  flesh 
pink— a  truly  beautiful  variety.  They  are  borne  on  long,  stout, 
red  stems.    When  fully  open  they  are  5  to  6  ins.  in  diameter.     A.M. 

Bose  Mrs.  Harold  Brocklehank  (Alex.  Dickson  and  Sons,  Ltd). — 

An  li.t.  Bose,  exceedingly  like  Mrs.  Munt.     It  is  paler,  perhaps, 

with  lemon  base  of  petcds  instead  of  .the  flesh  pink  of  Mrs.  Munt, 

•  and  the  petals  are  more  rounded.    It  is  a  lovely  full  flower,  tinged 

on  the  outside  with  rose-mauve.    A.M. 

Bose  Souv.  of  Stella  O^ray  (Alex.  IMckson  and  Sons,  Ltd.). — A 
lovely  decorative  tea  or  hybrid  tea  Bose,  vigorous  and  full  of  flower, 
the  long  pointed  buds  being  reddish^range,  the  fully  expanded 
flowers  resembling  Souv.  de  Pierre  Netting— i.e.,  a  dear  soft  yellow. 
The  stems  are  red,    A.M. 

Sweet  Pea  Eliie  Herbert  (Mr.  C.  Breadmore,  Winchester). — A 
very  liarge  flowered  rosy  Picotee-edged  variety  with  white  base.  It 
can  well  be  imagined  how  beautiful  this  is,  with  its  wavy  (Spencer) 
petals.    The  long  sprays  each  bore  three  flowers.    A.M. 

Sweet  Pea  St.  George  (Debbie  and  Co.). — A  Spencer  type  with 
brilliant  carmine-scarlet  flowers,  quite  distincb  and  large.    A.M. 

Sweet  Pea  Princess  Victoria  (Dobbie  and  Co.,  Bothesay). — ^A  inag- 
niflcent  deep  rosy  pink  Spencer  type,  the  seffments  having  a  white 
base.  It  is  two  or  three  shades  deeper  than  Mrs.  Hardcastle  Sykes. 
One  spray  bore  six  big  flowers,  others  had  five,  and  four  was  general. 
A  splendid  acquisition.    A.M. 


Societies. 


%*  Owing  to  pressure  upon  fipace,  we  are  obliged  to  hold 
over  report*  of  the  Croydon,  Wolverhampton,  and  Ipswich 
shows,  together  with  other  notices Ed. 

Hanley  (Staffs),  July  Srd  and  4th. 

The  eleventh  annual  "Flonalia"  of  the  Staffordshire 
Potteries  was  held  on  the  3rd  and  4th  inst.,  and  despite  the 
untoward  seaeon^  the  flower  show  compared  favourably  with 
its  predecessors.  There  was  more  or  less  an  amount  of  falling 
away  in  certain  of  the  classes,  especLally  in  relation  to  vege- 
tables. The  arrangements  under  the  management  of  Mr.  \^. 
Poulson,  the  courteous  and  enercetic  secretary,  and  his  effi- 
cient executive  committee,  proved  as  complete  as  ever. 

CoMPBTiTiVB  ExHiBiTS.—Division  I.,  open,  for  a  group  of 
plants  arranged  for  effect,  300  sq.  ft  (firist  prize  £25),  there 
were  only  three  entries  as  compared  with  five  last  year  The 
successful  contestant  was  Mr.  W.  R.  Holmes,  West  End 
xu"^i*^' ,9*^®^*^^®*^»  ^^^^  ^^'^™  ^i8  victorious  exploit  at 
cr^  f^y*^  '  a*  Lincoln.  The  novel  introduction  of  tafi  plants 
of  Crimson  Rambler  and  Dorothy  Porkins  Roses,  trained  up 
tall  stakes,  oontnbuted  much  to  the  victory,  and  afforded  a 
striking  effect  m  harmonious  contrast  with  the  rest  of  the 
entourage.  If.  however,  an  exception  were  taken  it  would  be 
ot  the  eomewhat  overshadowing  large  centre  plant  of  Kentia 
l^oetenana.-^  i^"""^  speciosum  rubrum  and  other  suitable  sub- 
jects tormed  the  base  of  the  mound.  The  four  corner  mound- 
iets  were  lightJy  constructed  with  a  variety  of  suitable  plants, 
including  a  few  orchids    and     brightly     coloured     Codueums. 


Messrs.  Cyphers*  group,  as  second',  was  of  a  more  massive 
character  tnan  that  of  his  opponent,  and  was  resplendent  with 
a  profusion  of  orchids.  The  third  honours  fell  to  Mr.  W. 
Vause,  of  Leamington. 

In  the  class  for  eight  orchids,  distinct,  Messrs.  Cypher  were 
tile  only  exhibitors,  and  staged  probably  the  finest  exhibit  of 
the  kind  ever  shown  at  Hanle^\  The  kinds  were  a  splendid 
specimen  of  Epidendrum  prismatocarpum ;  Lselio-oattleya  Can- 
hamiana,Oncidium  macranthum,  Cymbidium  Lowianum,  Odonto- 
glossum  «rispum,  Lselio-oattleya  Martinetti,  and  Cypripedium 
Lowi.  The  ^roup  was  flanked  on  both  ends  by  a  splendid 
array  of  orchids  occupying  about  60ft  long  by  4ft  wide.  Most- 
noticeable  were  fine  specimens  of  Lfielio-cattleya  Martinetti 
splendens,  also  Oncidium  leucochilum,  Cypripedium  callosum 
Sanderee,  and  Cyp.  x  Transvaal.  Another  feature  of  the  show 
was  their  groups  of  MaJmaison  Carnations  arranged  for  effect, 
and  not  to  exceed  100ft  square.  There  were  three  entrants. 
The  premier  honoiir  was  annexed  by  Mr.  J.  Scoting,  gardener 
to  Lord  Grosvenor.  Tittensor  House,  Longton,  with  a  very 
fine  assortment  or  blooms,  though  somewhat  too  stiffly 
arranged.  The  second  prize  fell  to  Mr.  E.  Gilman,  gardener 
to  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  Ingestre  Hall ;  third,  Mr.  J.  H. 
Goodacre.  In  the  class  for  six  plants  in  flower,  and  six  fine 
foliage  plants,  Messrs,  Cypher  were  to  the  fore  with,  as  usual, 
fine  specimens,  the  most  noticeable  being  Erica  depressa, 
Statice  profusa,  Bougainvillea^  and  Hedaroma  tulipifera.  Mr. 
W.  Vause,  the  only  other  exhibitor,  second.  For  six  plants  in 
flower,  excluding  orchids,  Messrs.  Cyphers  were  again  to  the 
front  with  fine  examples  of  Erica  Cavendishi,  Hedaroma  tulipi- 
fera, Ixora  Williamsi,  Ac.  Caladiums  and  fine-foliage  plants 
were  well  staged  by  several  growers,  also  grand  palms,  Messrs. 
Cypher  taking  the  lead. 

Dinner  table  decorations  formed  a  very  attractive  feature, 
the  competition  being  very  keen  and  meritorious.  For  a  table 
decoratcKl  with  Roses  and  foliage  only,  the  first  prise  was  won 
by  Mr.  J.  T.  Garnier,  Hale,  Cheshire,  with  a  tasteful  arrange- 
ment of  Madame  Abel  Chatenay.  A  close  second  were  Messrs. 
M.  Jenkinson  and  Son,  Newcastle-under-Lyme,  with  an  ele- 
gant arrangement  of  Frau  Karl  Druschki  Roses.  In  the  class 
for  a  table  decorated  with  flowers  (Roses  excluded)  and  foliage 
only,  there  was  a  keen  competition  between  Messrs.  Jenkinson 
and  Sons,  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Sproson,  and  Messrs.  W.  and  J. 
Garner,  all  witJi  tastefully  arranged  flowers,  chiefly  Carnations. 
For  floral  designs  Messrs.  Jenkinson  and  Sons  arranged  a 
magnificent  complement,  winning  the  first  prise;  and  Messrs. 
Lewis  and  Sproson,  second. 

Roses.— In  the  class  for  forty-eight  blooms,  distinct,  Messrs. 
Harkness  and  Co.  led  with  an  excellent  complement,  and 
Messns.  Townsend  and  Co.,  Worcester,  were  placed  second. 
For  thirty-six  distinct  varieties,  Messrs.  Harkness  were  again 
to  the  fore,  closely  followed  by  the  King's  Acre  Nurseries,  Ltd. ; 
third,  Messrs.  Townsend  and  Co.  For  twelve  new  Roses,  dis- 
tinct, Messrs.  Robert  Harkness  and  Co.  were  to  the  fore.  For 
twenty-four  tea  or  noisette  Roses,  Messrs.  Townsend  won  the 
first  prize.  For  twelve  best  white  Roses,  Messrs.  R.  Harkness 
were  victorious  with  a  very  good  complement  of  Frau 
Karl  Druschki:  and  Messrs.  Townsend  second  with  Bessie 
Brown.  In  tne  class  for  twelve  yellow  Roses,  Messrs.  R. 
Harkness  were  placed  first  with  an  excellent  box  of  Le  Pix>gres, 
and  Messrs.  Townsend  with  Souvenir  de  Pierre  Netting.  For 
twelve  pink  Roses,  any  one  variety,  Harkness  won  with 
Madame  Gabriel  Luizet:  second.  Messrs.  Townsend,  with  Mrs. 
R.  G.  Sharman  Crawford;  and  tnird  the  King's  Acre  Nurseries, 
with  Dean  Hole. 

Fruit.— There  was  a  large  and  escellent  display  of  forced 
fruits,  black  Grapes  especially,  whilst  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  as 
might  be  expected,  owing  to  the  lack  of  sunlight,  was  lacking 
colour.  In  the  class  for  a  dessert  table  decorated  with  flowers, 
and  not  more  than  fourteen  dishes,  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre, 
Elvaston  Castle  Gardens,  was  to  the  fore  with  an  excellent 
exhibit,  decorated  with  a  charming  arrangement  of  Schizanthus. 
The  fruits  comprised  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Black  Hamburgh. 
Alicante,  and  Foster's  Seedling  Grapes,  Wood's  Lockinge  and 
La  Favourite  Melons,  Royal  George  and  Bellegarde  Peaches, 
Elruge  and  Spencer  Nectarines,  Brown  Turkev  Figs,  Williams^ 
Bon  Chretien  Pears,  totalling  111  points.  The  second  prize 
was  annexed  by  Mr.  Thos.  Cook,  gardener  to  Joseph  Drake, 
Esq.,  Market  Rasen,  with  a  close  exhibit,  consisting  of  Black 
Hamburgh,  Gros  Maroc,  and  Buckland  Sweetwater  Grapes; 
Royal  George.  Stirling:  Castle,  Dr.  Hogc,  and  Violette  Hative 
Peaches;  Lord  Napier  and  Dryden  Nectarines:  Countess  and 
an  unnamed  Melon,  Brown  Turkey  Figs,  and  Beauty  of  Bath 
Apples.  A  neat  arrangement  of  Heuchera  sanguinea  was  the 
basis  of  the  floral  decoration,  Schizanthus,  and  Iceland  Poppies 
included,  105J  points.  Third  to  Mr.  J.  Read,  Bretby  Park 
Gardens;  his  chief  dishes  being  good  samples  of  black  and 
white  Grapes.  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Melons,  Ladv  Sudeley  and 
Wealthy  Apples,  100^  points.  "  ^ 

In  the  class  for  twelve  dishes  of  fruit,  not  less  than  eight 
kinds,  and  not  more  than  two  varieties  of  a  kind,  decorated 
with  flowers  and  foliage,    Mr.    Goodaere  scored  with  a  fine  ex- 
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hibit  of  a  shapely,  well-ripened  Queen  Pineapple,  Muscats  of 
Alexandria,  Foster  s  Seedling,  Black  Hamburgh,  and  Madr^- 
field  Court  Grapes;  Bellegarde  Peaches,  Pineapple  and  Klnij^je 
Nectarines,  two  Melons,  Brown  Turkey  Figs,  and  a  dish  of 
large  and  nighly-coloured  Lady  Sudeley  Apples;  seoon«1,  Mr. 
.  J.  C.  McPherson,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Londesborough .  in  a 
cloae  contest.  The  collection  comprised  Black  Hamburijjh, 
Madresfield  Court,  Muscat  of  Alexandiia,  and  Fester's  Seed- 
ling Grapes ;  two  Melons,  Late  Duke  Cherries,  Leader  St  raw- 
berries,  Sutton's  Ringleader  Melon,  Hale's  Early  P«?acin^s, 
Lord  Kapier  and  Early  Rivers  Nectarines. 

Grapes. — In  the  class  for  four  bunches,  two 
black  and  two  whit«,  Mr.  Thos.  Cook,  of  Oxford 
House,  Market  Rasen,  annexed  the  first  prize  with 
Tory  good  examples  of  Black  Hamburgh,  even  in 
berry  and  perfect  finish,  and  well  ripened  fine 
bunches  of  Buckland  Sweetwater :  second,  Mr.  T. 
Bannerman,  gardener  to  Lord  Bagot,  Blithfield 
Hall,  Rugeley.  with  compact  and  perfectly  finished 
bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh  and  Foster's  Seed- 
ling; third,  Mr.  E.  F.  Hazelton,  gacdener  to  the 
Earl  of  Derby.  Knowsley  Hall,  with  good  examples 
of  MadresfieM  Court  and  Foster's  Seedling.  For 
t^o  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh,  Mr.  T.  Banner- 
man  scored  with  fine  and  highly  finished  sainples; 
second,  Mr.  Thos.  Cooke;  and  third,  Mr.  Mcrher- 
son,  each  with  good  exhibits.  For  two  bunches  of 
black  Grapes,  any  other  variety,  Mr./  Haselton 
won  with  very  good  and  well  coloured  Madras- 
field  Court.  For  two  bunches  white  Grapes,  Mr. 
Bannerman  was  awarded  first  honours  with  fairly 
well  ripened,  large  berried  bunches  of  Muscat  of 
Alexandria ;  second,  Mr.  McPherson.  For  two 
bunches  any  other  variety,  white,  Mr.  J.  Read 
80(H^  with  finely  devek>ped  Buckland  Sweet- 
water ;  second,  Mr.  Bannerman  with  Foster's 
Seedling;  and  third,  Mr.  W.  Nicholls^  gardener  to 
Lady  Beaumont,  Carlton  Towers,  with  Buckland 
Sweetwater.  • 

Peaches  and  Nectarines  were  well  represented 
throu^out.  For  a  single  dish  distinct,  Mr;  E. 
Gilman  was  to  the  fore  with  large  and  highly 
coloured  fruits,  of  Violette  Hative ;  second,  Mr. 
Hazelton,  with  highly  coloured.  Royal  George; 
third,  Mr.  Thos.  Cooke,  with  Stirling  Castle. 
For  a  dish  of  Nectarines,  Mr.  J.  Read  fronted 
with  large  and  highly  coloured  Lord  Napier; 
second,  Mr.  McPherson,  with  large  and  well 
coloured,  russety  fruits  of  Lord  Napier.  There 
was  a  fair  display  of  Melons^  and  for  a  white- 
fleshed  variety,  Mr.  Goodacre  won  with  Wood's 
Lockinge;  second,  Mr.  Hazelton  with  Royalty,  a 
fine  large,  yellow,  netted  variety.  For  a  green- 
fleshed  variety,  Mr.  J.  Read  led  with  a  small  fruit 
of  Sutton's  Perfection ;  second,  Mr.  McPherson 
with  Sutton's  Ringleader;  third,  Mr.  Hazelton. 
For  a  scarlet -fleshed,  Mr.  McPherson  led  with 
Sutton's  Scarlet ;  second,  Miss  Meakin,  Creswell 
Hall,  Staffs,  with  Sutton's  Scarlet;  and  third, 
Mr.  Hazelton.  Figs  were  finely  dished  by  Messrs. 
E.  Gilman  and  T.  Bannerman  respectively,  both 
with  Brown  Turkey. 

Cherries  were  sparsely  staged.     The  first  prize 
went  to  Mr.  McPherson  with  Frogmore  Bigarreau  : 
second,   Mr.    Goodacre,    with   Rivers'    Early;   «nd 
third,  Mr.  R.  Nisbet,  gardener    to     G.  H.  Bass, 
Esq.,   Burton-on-Trent.     Strawberries  were  nearly 
non  est  as  regards  quantity,  there  being  only  two  exhibits  in 
the  class  for  a  single  dish,  both  being  Royal  Sovereign  by  the 
respective  competitors,  Mr.  Gilman  and  Mr.  Goodacre.     Simi- 
lar remarks  apply  i^o  Cherries,  the  respective  contestants  l>f'inq 
Messrs.  McPherson,  Goodacre.  and  Nisbet.     Tomatoes,  -though 
not  numerous,  were  very  well  staged  by  Messrs.  W.  Nichofh, 
E.  Beckett  (of  Elstree),  and  J.  Read,  as  in  their  order  named. 

Vegetables,  considering  the  season,  were  fairly  well  stagf^d^ 
Mr.  E.  Beckett,  of  Aldenham,  however,  would  appear  U>  be 
immune  against  the  exigencies  of  the  weather  if  the  quality  of 
his  exhibits  may  be  taken  as  proof  thereof.  In  the  scciity's 
class  for  nine  dishes,  distinct.  Mr.  Beckett  scored  witli  fine 
examples  (unnamed)  of  Peas,  Beet,  Onions,  Celery,  Tomatoes. 
Carrots,  Kidney  Potatoes,  Cauliflowers,  and  Turnips;  «^ec<nid. 
Mr.  Wm.  Nicholls,  gardener  to  Lady  Beaumont,  with  very  pond 
exhibit;  third,  Mr.  J.  Read.  For  Messrs.  Webbs'  eicrht  dishes. 
Mr.  J.  Read  won  with  good  examples  of  Viceroy  Tomatoes, 
Walcheren  Cauliflowei*8,  Summer  Favourite  Carrots,  Stour- 
bridge Marrow  Peas,  Guardian  Kidney  Potatoes,  and  White 
Leviathan  Onions. 

Honorary  and  non-competitive  exhibits  as  usual  were  in- 
valuable. Messrs.  Thos.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  of  Feltham,  Mid<llesf*x. 
who  made  their  first  debut  at  the  Hanley  show,  staged  a  capital 


lot  of  herbaceous  flowersi,  indudrng  a'l>efttiLifal  exhilnt  of 
Pfeonies  and  Carnations.  Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons,  Woixlaley, 
had  a  very  fine  st^nd  of  Sweet  Peas.  Mr,  S.  Mortimer,  Farn- 
ham,  Surrey,  staged  an  excellent  exliibit  of  his  special  class  of 
Carnations,  induding  such  as  Victory,  Ijidy  Bountiful,  Har- 
lowflrd**Ti.  and  Nebon  Fisher.  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons.  Read- 
ing, were  well  reprt^sent^'d  by  fine  ool  lections  of  Me  Ions , 
Tomatoes,  Cuctinil>ers^  and  Pp**,  Messm.  Harknftss  and  Son. 
Bed  ale,  staged  handi^oine  collect  ions  of  Pa?onieji,  Poppies, 
Spanish  Irises,  <fec.     Mr.   Geo.   Gibson,  Bedale,   had  a  fine*  col- 


A   Florifetous  Malmaison  Carnation. 


Irction  of  herbateous  flowers ;  and  Mr.  W.  Lowe,  Beeston,  Notts^ 
had  a  select  collection  of  Roses.— W.  G. 


Camtioiis. 

R-ecords  aro  contin nAUy  imn^  made  in  the  \*'orld  of  import; 
and  though  gartlening  ie.  a  recre&tian.  and  not  a  epoil:,  yet 
reoonls  are  mado  heiein  by  groovers  anxiou.^  to  beat  the  t^kill  of 
their  neighbours.  We  do  not  know  what  the  record  number 
oi  flowers" upon  one  Malmaison  plant  niay  be;  but  Messrs,  Hugh 
IjOw  and  Co..  t4io  well -known  Carnation  groweiis  and  general 
nuj-serymen  ot  Bush  Hill  Parkj  Enfield ,  have  lately  been  ex- 
hibiting some  very  handsome  specimen  Malmaison  Carnation 
plantfi  at  the  show.s,  and  they  favour  tis  with  the  present 
illustration  of  on©  of  th*«e.  This  plant,  which  carried  i?eventy- 
three  flowers  and  buds,  iis  one  of  their  finest.  It  was  exhibited' 
both  at  the  Temple  Show  and  at  the  Lincoln  exhibition  f>f  the 
Royftl  AjTi-icultural  Society.  Me^^sni.  Low  think  tliis  h  the 
largi^st  specimen  ever  exliibited.  Perhaps  we  nhall  hear  of 
oup  that  IS,  or  was.  bi^seert  At  Hnlland  Hoii?iP  Show  thi«^  week 
they  exhibited  the  first  yellow  ^Xalmaisonj  nameil  Miss 
Alexander  James.  .  ,  •* 
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Obitnary. 


Mr*  C  Jordan. 

It  is  with  great  regret  that  we  hare  to  record  the  death 
on  Monday  last,  from  cancer  of  the  stonnoh,  of  Mr.  C.  Jordan, 
saperintendent  for  some  yeans  past  of  Hyde  PM^rk,  London.  Mr. 
Jordan,  who  wtas  respected  and  indeed  lored  by  all  who  knew 
him — for  his  was  one  of  the  ssentlest  natures — hias  long  suffered 
from  the  afl9iction  that  finally  proved  fatal.  He  latterly  knew 
that  his  days  were  numbered,  and  there  were  rumours  that 
he  would  hare  to  retire  from  his  duties.  As  it  happened,  he 
died  while  still  holding  his  superintendentship. 

At  the  moment  of  writing  we  have  no  data  of  Mr.  Jordan's 
life  history.  He  came  to  Hyde  Park  from  Regent's  Park  only 
a  year  or  two  ago  upon  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Brown.  Pre- 
viously he  was  superintendent  at  Greenwich  Park,  at  all  three 
of  which  places  he  did  excellent  work  and  carried  out  improve- 
ments. He  was  quite  one  of  the  best  and  ablest  of  iSi^ish 
park  superintendents.  Since  the  inception  of  the  British 
Gaidetners'  Association  he  has  worked  earnestly  to  assist  it, 
and  showed  his  interest  in  try  in  o:  to  get  the  general  conditions 
of  gardeners  improved.  Mr.  Jordan  was  honoured  with  the 
Imperial  Service  Order  in  the  King's  birthday  list.  We  hope 
to  furnish  fuller  particulars  of  his  career  next  week. 


Toing  Gardeners'  DomaiD. 

%*  The  prise  is  awarded  to  Mr.  A.  Vickery.  Honourable 
mention  is  accorded  Mr.  D.  Watson. 

The  Oatiing  and  Paoking  of  Hardy    loven. 

To  the  uninitiated  it  is  a  very  simple  matter  to  cut  flowers, 
pack  them,  tmd  send  them  off  by  rail  or  poet ;  but  to  those  who 
have  much  to  gain  or  lose  in  the  matter,  it  is  of  great  import- 
ance that  the  work  should  be  done  with  every  care«  so  that  the 
flowers  will  arrive  at  their  destination  in  the  best  possible 
order*  Where  there  is  ^reat  demand  in  gardens  for  cut  flowers 
to  go  to  the  town  residence,  it  behoves  the  sender  to  take 
every  possible  care.  Experience  teaches  that  flowers  cut  in  the 
evening  and  allowed  to  stand  in  water  until  the  time  of  pack- 
ing, arrive  at  their  journey's  end  in  a  far  fresher  condition 
than  those  not  so  treated.  There  is  no  greater  mistake  than 
to  pack  flowers  freshly  cut  to  go  a  Ions  journey,  especially  if 
they  are  cut  in  the  morning.  If  the  flowers  must  oe  cut  in 
the  nMM-ning  they  should  not  be  packed  for  transit  till  noon, 
having  in  toe  meantime  been  placed  in  water,  and  it  is  better 
for  the  water  to  be  warm  than  cold.  A  little  studv  of  the 
subject  will  soon  convince  the  most  unbelioving.  Of  course, 
on  a  short  journey,  if  the  flowers  ^re  cut  very  early  in  the 
morning  and  properly  treated  when  unpacked,  there  is  no 
danger,  providing  the  packing  is  correct. 

In  packing  flowens  pack  tightly,  and  have  all  the  heads  one 
way ;  not  half  at  one  end  of  th^  box  and  half  at  the  other,  with 
the  stallu  all  in  the  centre.  Commence  by  laying  in  the  lon^eest 
and  heaviest,  and  finish  with  the  shortest,  ind  if  space  is  left 
it  will  not  be  large,  and  can  be  filled  with  a  piece  of  crumpled 
paper  wedged  tightly  in.  A  good  packer  will  so  arrange 
his  packing  that  the  space  at  the  top  will  be  as  small  as  possible. 
When  cutting  flowera  do  not  make  a  dash  at  a  clump  of  any- 
thing, and  tnen  leave  it  a  disfigurement  to  the  whole  border. 
Cut  here  and  there  judiciously,  so  that  one  may  '^cut  and 
come  again,"  and  yet  leave  tho  border  picturesque.  In  very 
large  gardens,  this  is  usuallv  avoided  by  having  a  reserve 
garden  to  cut  from,  where  plants  are  grown  to  fill  in  the  vacant 
places  of  the  herbaceous  border  proper.— A.  Vicksbt,  Welbeck 
Abbey. 

Uadw  Oardeaen. 

In  the  '^Toung  Gardeners'  Domain"  of  last  week  there 
appeared  an  article  bv  F.  Bradbrook  on  ''  Under  Gardeners." 
I  agree  with  him  in  the  first  part  of  his  article,  that  the  head 
^raener  ought  to  see  that  his  young  men  get  a  proper  tri^in- 
mg  while  they  are  under  his  care,  and  that  practical  experi- 
ence is  the  most  essential  part  in  die  training  of  a  young  gar- 
dener. But  I  fail  to  see  why  the  foreman  wul  have  to  put  in 
a  good  many  weary  hours  by  himself,  or  that  the  young  men 
under  him  should  be  expected  to  go  out  and  work  after  the 
recognised  working  hours  unless  thia  is  to  be  counted  as  over- 
time and  be  paid  for.  This,  F.  Bradbrook  has  said  nothing 
about.  Does  Be  mean  that  for  these  weary  hours  no  pay  should 
be  expected?  There  is  no  place, . however  large  it  may  be. 
where  the  young  men  should  be  expected  to  woii  overtime  and 
do  a  lot  of  extra  work  for  nothing.  There  is  the  necessary 
duty,  such  as  Sunday  duty,  fires,  Ac.,  through  the  week,  but 
this,  indeed,  ought  to  be  paid  for  extm.  There  are  a  good 
m^y  suggestions  that  can  be  picked  up  after  working  hours  by 
taking  a  Btroll  by  the  shrubbery  and  in  the  kitchen  garden, 
or  to  go  with  the  foreman  through  the  houses ;  and  if  the  young 
men  are  observant  while  the  foreman  is  giving  them  an  ex- 


planation of  the  various  plants,  and  their  mode  of  treatment, 
they  will  derive  much  benefit.  Will  F.  Bradbrook  favour  us 
with  another  article  on  this  subject,  that  we  may  more  clearly 
understand  each  other P— A  Suffolk  Mbmbbr  of  the  B.G.A. 

Head  Oardeaan  and  Their  Aislitaaiit 

Will  you  kindly  allow  me,  as  one  of  the  older  hands,  to  make 
some  friendly  observations  on  the  notes  of  F.  Bradbrook  and 
P.  Davies  in  the  *^ Domain"  of  July  4 P  I  may  here  state  that 
I  am  greatly  interested  in  the  ^'Domain,"  and  I  mark  with 
interest  the  advent  of  the  younger  scribes.  It  reminds  me  of 
my  own  bothy  days,  and  this,  by-the-by,  is  the  subject  under 
discussion.  Mr.  F.  Bradbrook  speaks  of  the  great  disparity  in 
the  treatment  and  training  received  under  different  gardeners. 
He  considers  it  the  head  gardener's  place  to  see  that  the  young 
men  have  a  prooer  training,  and  considers  this  may  be  greatly 
facilitated  by  aflowing  them  more  scope  for  practical  exercise ; 
while  Mr.  P.  Davies  ^inks  that  much  of  the  discomfort  ex- 
perienced in  bothies  is  due  to  head  gardeners  caring  only  for 
themselves  and  nothing  of  those  under  them.  Now,  these  are 
serious  thoughts  and  allegations  to  be  brought  to  the  notice 
of  chiefs  in  responsible  i>ositions,  and  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  say 
that  these  young  writers  are  quite  justified  in  their  remarks. 
Let  us  ask  ourselves  the  question,  Why  do  young  gardeners 
keep  complaining  of  the  treatment  they  receive  from  their 
superiors  r  I  do  not  for  one  moment  intend  to  condemn  all 
head  gardenens  indiscriminately;  on  the  contrary,  I  can  say 
with  Mr.  Bradbro<^  that  I  have  been  under  some  very  good 
men  indeed,  one  especially,  who  allowed  me  to  practise  a  httle 
hybridising  on  my  own  account,  and  when  I  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing something  good  he  seemed  as  much  pleased  as  an  orchid 
grower  would  in  the  possession  of  some  new  gem.  That  is  the 
spirit  that  should  animate  the  chief,  and  which  he  should 
endeavour  to  instil  into  his  pupils.  .  He  would  then  merit,  and 
he  would  receive,  the  esteem  of  those  under  him,  instead  of 
the  reverse,  as  is  often  tho  case.  But  then,  friends,  do  not 
fail  to  do  your  duty:  try  to  remember  that  although  those 
over  you  may  fail  in  theirs,  that  is  no  ^excuse  for  your  neglect : 
and  then  when  the  time  oomee  for  you*  to  take  up  the  duties  of 
the  head  office,  try  and  profit  by  past  experience,  and  en- 
deavour to  treat  those  under  you  as  you  would  like  to  have 
been  treated  yourselves,  so  that  in  after  years  you  may  look 
back  with  satisfaction  on  friends  you  made,  instead  of  upon 
enemies;  and  then  wjll  your  retrospect  be  a  happy  one. — 
Devonian. 

Blngle-Handed  Gardencri. 

The  young  aardeners'  discussion  has  caused  me  a  great  deal 
of  thought,  and  I  do  not  grudge  giving  it  to  a  reasonable  sub- 
ject, but  "W.  R."  is  hardly  reasonable.  He  describes  his 
position  as  one  of  obscurity,  and  a  target  for  cynicism,  and  at 
the  same  time  he  is  asking  young  men  m  a  fair  way  to  success 
to  accept  a  situation  of  this  kind.  He  is  altogether  unreason- 
able. He  will  find  a  bit  of  good  advice  for  the  future  on 
page  472  re  ''Determination."  Instead  of  grumbling  about 
wages,  he  ought  t^  cultivate  ocmtentment.  There  is  no  use 
showing  the  dark  side  of  life.  The  head  gardeners  of  to-day 
have  come  through ;  why  not  do  as  they  have  done,  and  better, 
if  possible  P  To  finish,  he  complains  of  want  <^  recognition. 
If  ne  reads  any  local  paper  reporting  horticultural  meetings 
he  will  find  that  the  single-handed  gardener  has  his  say,  is 
listened  to,  and  is  thanked,  the  same  as  the  foreman  to  a 
lord;  but  gardeners,  no  matter  where  they  be,  will  not  listen 
to  grumblers. — A.  A. 

I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  on  this  subject.  I  should 
certainly  have  left  the  matt4\r  alone  were  it  not  for  the  remarks 
of  "  G.  H.  B.,  Suffolk."  His  article,  to  my  idea,  is  very  mis- 
leading, and  would  tend  to  do  harm  to  others  in  a  like  position 
to  himself,  vis.,  single-handed.  I  am  a  'Mum  grower  in  a  fair- 
sised  place,  ana  grow  160  plants  ©very  year  for  exhibition,  wilJi 
varied  success,  i  have  been  at  the  top  of  the  prize  list  and 
at  the  bottom;  and  I  know  well  enough  that  what  he  says  is 
not  a  correct  state  of  affairs.  It  is  hard  for  me  to  digest  the 
cutting  of  fifty-four    blooms    out  of  sixty  plants,  fit  to  gain 

Fremier  honoure  in  any  fii-st-class  show.  On  the  other  hand, 
may  say  I  should  be  dismi^scKl  if  I  did  it.  My  employers  do 
not  mind  me  showing,  but  they  also  want  flowers  in  the  house. 
I  generally  show  about  forty -eight  blooms.  They  are  blooms, 
rigidly  selected  from  perhaps  200.  Of  course,  our  show  here  is 
the  keenest  provincial  show  in  the  kingdom,  bar  none,  there- 
fore I  challenge  his  statement. 

I  cannot  possibly  see  how  single-handed  gardeners,  at  least 
the  ones  I  come  in  contact  with,  can  be  the  equals  of  foremen. 
Foremen  in  large  and  medium  places  to-day  are  on  a  very  high 
stondard,  and  if  one  of  these  men  take  a  single-handed  place 
he  lowers  himself,  yet  benfifits  that  particular  class.  The  lead- 
ing head  gardeners  of  to-day  have  been  journeymen  inside, 
right  up  to  foremen,  then  many  are  made  general  foremen,  and 
finally  head  gardener.  Can  you  possibly  class  these  men  with 
the  journeyman  who  gets  too  big  for  his  sho€«  in  about  three 
or  four  years,  then  takes  a  single-handed  place?      I  have  the 
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greatest  respect  for  the  inside  foreman.  I  have  reached  a 
certain  st^ige  in  my  career^  mostly  under  glass,  and  I  will  aay 
this,  that  to  balanco  my  experience  inside  and  out,  against  the 
single-handed  as  I  find  him,  would  be  very  much  in  my  favour. 
-XXXX.,  Wales. 

*  York  Gala. 

As  space  in  the  "Y.G.D."  does  not  allow  me  to  give  a 
descriptive  account  of  this  show,  I  shall  have  to  condense  my 
letter  a  good  deal.  Being  the  largest  show  I  had  ever  been  to, 
the  si^t,  to  mo,  was  overwhohning.  Owing  to  the  early  date 
on  which  the  show  ia  held,  fruit  and  vegetables  are  not  largely 
shown ;  but  considering  the  dull  season  the  fruit  was  of  better 
quality  than  I  had  anticipated.  Peaches  and  Noctarines,  how- 
ever, were  lacking  in  size  and  colour.  The  vegetables  were 
nicely  staged,  ana  reflected  great  credit  on  their  respective 
growers,  tne  display  by  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  being  much 
admired;  Tomatoes  were  a  prominent  feature. 

Perpetual  Carnations  made  a  grand  display,  showing  the 
value  of  these  flowers  for  decorative  purposes.  A  very  effective 
group  of  Galadiums  was  arranged  by  Messrs.  Peed  and  Son, 
while  on  Messrs.  Cutbush's  stand  were  to  be  seen  Calla 
Elliotiana  and  Lilium  longiflorum,  the  latter  grown  from  re- 
tarded bulbs,  and  both  showing  excellent  cultivation.  Messrs. 
G.  Mount  and  Prince  were  the  chief  exhibitors  of  Roses,  the 
latter  showing  flowers  cut  from  seedling  Briars.  A  magnificent 
stand  of  Pansies  and  Violas  was  shown  bv  Messrs.  IM>bie,  of 
Rothesay,  but  to  enumerate  all  the  traae  exhibits  would  be 
impossible.  Orchids  were  well  shown,  and  a  notable  collection 
was  the  one  from  Messrs.  Cypher.  Among  the  specimen  plants, 
Mr.  Vause  secured  the  first  prise  with  a  well-grown  Anthurium 
Scherserianum.  Gloxinias,  Pelargoniums,  and  other  plants 
were  largely  exhibited.  Sweet  Peas,  by  that  noted  grower,  Mr. 
Chas.  Breadmore,  were  to  me  wonderful.  The  rockery  ex- 
hibited by  Messrs.  Backhouse,  of  York,  well  deserved  the 
honour  awarded ;  the  others  seemed  overcrowded.  It  is  a  pity 
that  some  exhibitors  do  not  label  their  exhibits,  as  it  would 
facilitate  the  learning  of  names  by  young  gardeners. — William 
Green. 

GladioU. 

It  is  doubtful  if  there  is  another  genus  of  plants  that  possess 
such  an  array  of  brilliant  colours  as  the  CFladioJi.  Yet,  in- 
variably, they  are  neglected,  and  beautiful  varieties  die  out, 
and  the  owner  or  garaener  wonders  why.  The  oorms  should 
be  procured  in  March^  and  the  ground  may  be  prepared  about 
the  same  time,  or  a  little  earlier,  choosing  an  open  spot,  with 
a  good  rich  loamy  soil,  incorporating  lime  rubble  and  well 
decayed  horse  manure  or  hotbed  material.  Plant  the  oorms 
about  6in  deep,  9in  apart  for  the  large  flowering  section,  and 
a  trifle  nearer  for  the  smaller,  such  as  the  Colvillei  types. 
Around  the  base  of  each  bulb  place  a  mixture  of  silver  sand, 
charcoal  dust,  and  soot,  as  this  nel^  the  bulbs  to  make  a  clean 
healthy  start,  and  also  when  lifting  time  comes  they  lift 
cleaner.  Keep  the  soil  well  stirred  with  hoe  when  growth 
appears,  taking  care  not  to  touch  the  young  shoots  with  the 
hoe  edge;  and  when  strong  enough  and  the  flower  can  be  felt 
in  the  sheath,  give  a  weak  watering,  of  liquid  manure.  This 
may  be  continued  till  the  flowers  are  near  opening,  and  then 
only  use  clear  water,  as  the  liquid  sometimes,  especially  among 
the  scarlets,  has  a  tendencv  to  scorch.  The  stems  should  all  be 
neatly  staked  and  tied,  placing  the  stake  about  2in  from  the 
base  at  the  back.  When  the  spikes  are  used  for  cutting  they 
should  be  severed  just  at  the  leaf  half-way  up,  and  then  many 
will  give  a  second  spike,  more  go  Childsi  and  the  Lemoine 
section. 

As  soon  as  flowering  is  over,  cut  only  the  top  of  the  bloom 
spike  away,  and  allow  to  ripen  down.  When  tne  leaves  have 
assumed  a  dull  brown  colour,  lift  them  and  store  in  sand, 
enough  to  cover  the  bulb,  and  place  in  a  dry  shed  to  finish. 
The  cleaning  may  be  done  any  time  during  winter  on  wet 
davs,  keeping  the  dry  bulbs  laid  in  silver  sand,  quite  dry. 
Lifting  and  ripening  is  the  most  importcmt  factor  in  their 
culture.  Gladioli  may  be  used  with  great  effect  in  borders, 
in  named  varieties  of  from  six  to  twelve,  or  more  if  suitable. 
The  best  sections  are  the  Childsi,  Lemoine  hybrids,  Ganda- 
vensis  hybrids,  Nanceanus,  Colvillei,  and  Brenchleyensis. 
With  regard  to  the  early  flowering  varieties,  Colvillei,  cardinalis 
and  floribundus,  they  may  be  planted  at  the  end  of  October, 
but  the  same  lifting  must  be  done.  Subject  the  bulbs  to  a 
good  baking  in  the  sun  before  replanting.       The  Gladiolus  as 

regards  room    is    one    of    the    most  economical  of  all  bulbs. 

Donald  Watson. 
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Benton  and  Stone,  Bracebridge  Street,  Birmingham. — Sprayers. 
Frederick  Cooper,  30,  Manners  Street,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. — 

8eed9  and  Sundriea  for  Garden  and  Farm. 
M.  Herb,  Via  Trivio,  Naples. — Auiumn-fiowering  Seeds  and  Bulbs, 


HirdT  Fnlt  Gtrden, 

THE  WEATHER  AND  FRUIT.— We  daily  hope  for  a 
tained  improvement  in  the  weather  conditions,  and  almost  daily 
are  our  hopes  and  plans  frustrated.  tStrawberries  ripen  veiy 
slowly,  ana  badly  need  warmth  in  the  soil  as  weJl  as  ovexiieaa. 
Crops  in  the  district  appear  to  be  light,  and  the  sodden  state 
of  the  land  renders  picicin^  difficult.  Raspberries  have  been 
suited  by  the  moist  conditions,  but  now  cc^ouring  has  oom- 
menoed  it  makes  growers  more  than  ever  anxious  for  fine 
weather,  as  this  crop  is  so  auickly  spoiled  «bv  unfavourable  con- 
ditions. Cold  nights  in  addition  to  the  heavy  rainfall  tend 
to  make  the  position  more  difficult. 

STRAWBERRIES.— Every  effort  must  be  made  to  keep 
pace  with  the  gathering  of  the  ripe  berries,  especially  daring 
a  wet  time,  as  much  loss  may  quickly  be  incurred  by  allowing 
the  fruit  to  remain  to  rot,  as  it  will  do  almost  before  it  is 
ripe.  As  soon  as  possible,  choose  strong  forward  runners,  and 
peg  them  down  into  pots  or  turves,  or  even  into  the  soil  of 
the  beds,  to  ensure  a  supply  of  strong  plants  for  the  formation 
of  new  beds.  Immediately  the  fruit  is  gathered  from  the 
plants  in  bearing,  have  all  runners  removed  that  are  not  re- 
quired, and  hoe  and  tborou^ly  clean  the  beds. 

TEUNNING  FRUIT.— In  many  cases,  especially  as  regards 
Apples  and  Peans^  there  will  be  small  necessity  for  thinning 
this  season.  But  where  heavy  crops  have  set,  especially  npon 
small  trees,  it  would,  be  advisable  to  afford  relief  without 
delay.  We  see  many  trees  overloaded  with  Plums,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  much  good  would  result  if  choice  varieties 
were  thinned.  Fine  samples  will  always  sell,  no  matter  how 
great  a  glut  there  nnay  be,  and  apart  from  this,  the  trees 
benefit  to  a  great  extent  and  are  more  likely  to  prove  profitable 
another  season  tihan  when  allowed  to  carry,  too  heavy  a  load 
of  small  unpalatable  fruits. 

SUMMER  PRUNING.— It  is  too  early  for  carrying  out  this 
work  in  a  general  way,  but  both  Red  and  White  Currants  may 
now  have  the  growths  reduced  with  advantage.  We  usually 
cut  these  back  to  about  six  leaves,  except  in  the  case  of  shoots 
needed  for  the  extension  of  the  bushes,  which  may  for  the 
present  be  allowed  to  remain  at  full  length,  to  be  afterwards 
shortened  back  in  autumn  or  winter.  Do  not  prune  Black 
Currants  until  after  the  fruit  is  gathered,  when  the  work  may 
be  carried  out  just  as  well  as,  if  not  better,  than  in  the  winter. 

YOUNG  WALL  TREES.— This  season  should  prove  favour- 
able to  these,  and  vigorous  growth  should  be  produced  by 
healthy  trees.  Lay  in  and  train  young  wood  for  extension; 
it  can  be  secured  in  position  better  now  than  after  it  has 
become  firmer  in  the  winter.  Remove  by  pinching  or  rubbing 
out  the  superfluous  shoots,  wihich  if  retained  will  only  cause 
much  needless  cutting  back  later.  Attention  now  will  save 
much  labour  in  winter,  and  the  young  trees  will  be  better, 
both  in  shape  and  health,  for  having  it.— J.  W.,  Evesham.  , 

Fnlt  Forcing. 

CUCUMBERS.— Attention  must  be  given  to  plants  in  fuH 
bearing  by  way  of  thinning  the  exhausted  growths  and  foliaee, 
laying  in  young  bearing  wood,  stopping  one  joint  beyond  the 
fruit,  and  earthing  the  roots  periodically.  Copious  supidies 
of  water  Or  liquid  manure  will  be  required  about  twice  a  week, 
or  as  may  be  necessary,  but  avoid  applying  it  too  strong. 
Syringe  at  closing  time,  and  maintain  a  good  moisture  in  the 
house  all  day  long  by  sprinkling  the  paths  and  walls  as 
necessary,  but  avoid  a  close  stagnant  atmosphere,  as 
this  conduces  to  "leaf-spot"  disease.  To  stimulate  the  plants 
in  full  bearing  a  top-aressing  of  sweetened  horse-droppings 
sprinkled  on  the  surface  of  the  bed,  and  on  this  about  a  hand- 
ful of  soot  per  square  yard,  will  do  much  to  further  root  action, 
supply  nourishment,  and  put  substance  and  deei>  colour  into  the 
fruit.  If  more  be  needed,  liquid  manure  in  the  form  of 
phosphate  of  potash  and  nitrate  of  ammonium,  two  parts  of  the 
former  and  one  part  of  the  latter  in  mixture,  dissolving  ^ob  of 
the  mixtui^  per  gallon  of  water,  and  applying  once  or  twice  a 
week,  and  in  amount  equal  to  an  ordinary  watering.  Do  not 
allow  the  fruit  to  hang  too  long,  and  be  careful  not  to  over- 
crop young  plants,  as  upon  attention  to  this  depends  in  a 
measure  a  good  and  continuous  supply. 

A  few  seeds  may  now  be  sown  for  an  autumn  supx^y  of 
fruit,  they  will  germinate,  and  the  seedlings  be  fit  to  plant 
out  in  about  a  month,  commencing  bearing  early  in  September, 
and  continuing  until  as  late  in  the  season  as  means  are  a4 
command  for  providing  the  necessary  warmth. 
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CHERRY  HOUSE.— After  the  fruit  is  gathered  the  chief 
obje<?t  is  to  secure  the  plumping  or  perfect  formation  of  the 
buds  by  keeping  the  foliage  clear  of  every  description  of  insect 
I)est,  syringing  abundantly^  and  if  necessary  applying  an  insecti- 
cide. Red  spider  is  the  most  troublesome,  and  must  be  sup- 
pressed, as  it  otherwise  destroys  the  foliage.  Paraffin  emulsion, 
commonly  known  as  paraffin  soft  soap  and  soluble  pnraffin.  8oz 
to  four  gallons  of  water,  with  loz  of  potassium  sulphide  added, 
is  very  effective  against  that  and  other  pests,  including  parasitic 
fungi.  Although  less  moisture  is  needed  than  when  tne  fruit 
is  swelling,  yet  there  should  be  sufficient  moisture  at  the  roots 
to  maintain  the  trees  in  a  healthy  condition.  The  roof  lights 
may  be  removed  shortly,  meanwhile  affording  all  the  ventilation 
possible.  Trees  in  pots,  from  which  the  fruits  are  cjathered, 
mtay  be  placed  outdoor^  in  the  full  sun,  plunging  in  ashes. 
Water  as  required  to  keep  the  soil  moist,  and  syringe  in  the 
evening  of  hot  days,  paying  particular  attention  to  keeping 
the  foliage  free  from  pests. 

VINES. — Late  Gi'apes.  int<»nded  to  hang  or  keep  all 
the  winter,  should  have  a  nnal  thinning,  removing  the  smallest 
berries,  and  where  too  crowded  allow  every  berry  full  space  for 
development.  Late  Grapes  should  be  more  severely  thinned 
than  early  and  midseason  ones,  yet  leaving  sufficient  berries 
to  fprm  symmetrical  bunches,  such  as  will  retain  their  form 
when  dished  and  have  a  eood  appearance.  Inside  borders 
should  be  well  supplied  with  water,  afterwards  following  with 
liquid  manure  or  a  top-dreBsing  of  some  amxroved  fertiliser,  and 
water-in  moderately.  A, light  mulching  of  short  partially 
decayed  manure  in  a  lum|>y  state  i^  desirable,  sweetened  horse- 
d|t>pping8  being  most  suitable  for  h^avy  soil,  and  oow  manure 
i6f  ]l^tj  porous  soils.  The  piulchipg  IJDssens  the  necessity  for 
watering,  and  attracts  thci. roots  to,  the  surface  and  nourishes 
them.  Likewise  outside  borders  must  have  attention  for 
i^tsring,  feeding,  and  txlnlching'  as  circumstances  require. 
Regnlate  the  growths  as  needed,  adopting  the  extension  rather 
than  the  restrictive  system  where  there  is  space  for  it 
without  crowding,  keeping  all  gross  laterals  stopped,  iso  as  to 
cause  an  equal  flow  of  the  sap  through  the  Vines. 

SCOROTING  AND  SCALDING. -As  the  period  of  these 
nas  arrived^  though  most  common  when  the  berries  have  oom- 
tfi^ted  stoning  and  begin  to  take  the  last  swelling  and  change 
for  ripening,  the  scorching  may  occur  whilst  the  berries  are 
quite  small,  and  Usually  arises  from  inattention  to  early  venti- 
lation, the  sun  beuig  fkllowed  to  act  powerfully  on  the  house, 
heating  and  expai^ng  the  atmosphere,  and  causing  moisture  to 
be  deposited  on  the  cooler  surfaces  of  the  leaves  and  berries, 
and  there  heated  causes  scorching,  often  aggravated  by  ad- 
mittang  air  in  large  amount  to  suddenly  induce  evaporation 
and  lower  the  temperature.  When  the  berries  are  taking  the 
last  swelling  after  stoning  it  is  necessary  to  guard  against 
soaldinc  by  increased  night  temperature,  or  65deg  to  70deg, 
with  a  httle  ventilation,  and  increase  it  early,  so  as  to  reduce 
the  atmospheric  moisture  or  prevent  the  air  heating  more 
rapidly  from  sun  heat  than  the  berries.  After  the  berries  are 
advanced  in  colouring  danger  from  scalding  is  past,  then  the 
fire  heat  may  be  economised  by  reducing  the  ventilation  early, 
so  that  the  sun  may  raise  the  temperature  on  fine  afternoons 
to  90deg  or  even  9&deg.-.G.  A.,  St.  Albans,  Herts. 

The  Ploier  Girdei. 

SOWING  ANTlBRHINUMS.^The  brilliant  and  effective 
colours  of  these  plants,  including  the  tall,  intermediate,  and 
dwarf  varieties,  are  great  recommendations  to  cultivating  them 
The  present  is  a  gcod  time  to  sow  seed,  which  mav  be  done  in 
drills  outdoors,  or  m  boxes  in  a  frame,  pricking  out  the  seed- 
lings as  soon  as  large  enough  in  nursery  beds  outdoors,  or  in 
•positions  where  they  can  remain  to  flower  next  season 

PERENNIAL  SEEDLINGS. ~ Where  a  good  selection  of 
hardy  perennials  has  been  raised  from  seed  sown  in  April  or 
May,  the  seedlingsought  now  to  be  strong  enough  to  transplant 
in  nursery  beds.  Dig  a  piece  of  ground  well  over,  incorporating 
some  gritty  materiarand  leaf  soil.  Plant  out  tie  small  plants 
4in  apart  watering  and  shading  until  established.  A  portion 
of  the  seedlings,  chiefly  those  which  are  strong  enough  to  lift 
may  be  permanently  planted  in  autumn,  while  the  rest  may 
remain  until  spring.  -^ 

ti  Jn^^Z  ^^^V^h^  CUmNGS.-Special  or  named  varie- 
h^jl^^T'}'^^^  ^*  A^.  ^^^^^^  to  increase  in  number  may 

ftfr^/hrS?i^'^"  •''"*•**''«'•  Pi^°*y  ?^  y^"«g  growths  suitabli 
for  the  purpose  springing  up  from  the  base.  A  shady,  moist 
position  must  be  selected  for  them,  well  preparing  it  by  liberll 
alleging  and  mixing  in  leaf  soil  and  sand.  ^Afford  shlde  and 
daily  spnnklings  of  water. 

hJSL^i^^^^  ^^^  HOEING.-Watering  has  not  been  a 
WkLII?,?  *\'-  ^«°",«>  ^^^  in  regard  to  bedding  plants  and 
not^?^'^.^ 5^^^  y''\}''  f'"^^  ^^y  situations  where  rain  has 
«^?Jt^^**^^  sutfciently  to  moisten  the  soil,  plants  may  re- 
quire  a  copious  soaking  of  soft  water  to  assist  growth.  Hieinc 
or  breaking  up  the  surface  will  be  essential  wherever  thetop 


crust  has  become  hardened  from  heavy  rain  or  watering.  For 
many  plants  that  have  a  fair  hold  of  the  soil  frequent  hoeing 
so  as  to  keep  a  loose  eurface  is  better  than  constantly  watering. 
Gooi  results  invariably  follow,  especially  when  the  subsoil  is 
moist. 

PEGGING  DOWN  PLANTS.— Gr<nvth  of  bedding  planU  is 
now  active,  and  in  order  to  cover  the  space  over  the  beds 
uniformly  the  long  growths  of  such  plants  dis  Verbenas,  Phlox 
Drummondi,  Petunias,  and  Ivy-leaf  Pelargoniums  should  be 
secured  to  the  soil  with  wooden  pegs.  Verbenas  eventually  root 
at  the  joints  and  are  much  improved,  and  pegging  down  serves 
generally  to  reguiate  growth  and  distribute  the  bloom  moro 
equally.  Previous  to  carriring  out  the  operation  clear  the  ground 
of  weeds,  and  stir  the  soil  about  the  plants. 

STAKING  AND  TYING.— Tall  growing  plants  in  herbaceous 
borders  and  beds  must  have  attention  in  affording  long  stems 
proper  support,  or  the  best  effect  of  the  plants  will  be  spoiled. 
Dahlias  need  at  least  one  strong  stake,  out  in  exposed  places 
and  where  the  plants  are  making  free  gix>wth  several  sticks  will 
be  required.  Pentstemons  need  one  or  more  sticks  to  each 
plant,  and  early-flowering  Chrysanthemums  should  have  sup- 
ports of  approximate  length  to  the  ultimate  height  of  the  plants 
affixed,  giving  one  to  each  principal  stem.  Campanula  pyrami- 
dal is  in  the  open  border,  Gladioli  and  other  subiects  with 
advancing  flower  stems,  will  need  attention. — £.  D.  S.» 
Gravesend,  Kent. 


HE  flEB-KEEPE^ 


Making  Beit  Uie  of  Qaeeni,  fto. 

A  perfect  knowledge  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  interior  of 
the  hive  is  indispensable  for  the  bee-keeper  to  enable  him  to 
decide  upon  what  his  particular  cdurse  snail  be,  either  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  stocks  or  to  obtain  honey.  In  all  kinds 
of  hives  consisting  of  boxes,  or  straw  skeps,  although  there  may 
be  windows  at  the  side^  or  ends,  it  is  impossible  to  see  between 
the  combs,  and  the  outside  appearances  have  to  be  jii<iKad  in 
order  to  ascertain  what  is  the  probable  state  of  the  inside,  and 
external  signs  are  often  deceptive.  With  the  bar-frame  ni'^^j 
however,  the  case  is  different;  every  comb  can  be  examined 
separately,  and  the  apiarist  is  therefore  able  to  see  at  once 
wliat  the  hive  re-quires.  He  oan  see  the  quantity  of  brood 
existing  in  the  hive,  what  stock  of  honey  it  possesses,  and 
whether  the  queen  is  healthv  and  sound. 

If  he  wishes  to  increase  the  number  of  his  colonies  he  oan 
make  an  artificial  swarm,  but  one  plain  rule  should  be  borne  in 
mind  in  performing  this,  operation.  *'  Never  cripple  the 
stren^h  or  the  colony  where  tne  queen  is  to  remain.''  As  soon 
as  this  is  done  her  laying  will  diminish.  If  she  is  taken  fpom 
the  hive  with  the  s\^iarm  take  also  the  largest  portion  of  the 
bees  with  her  to  the  new  spot.  If  she  is  left  in  the  old  hive 
leave  plenty  of  stores  and  young  bees  with  hatching  brood,  and 
she  will  be  stimulated  to  increase  her  laying  to  replace  the  eggs 
taken  away.  It  is  wonderful  how  many  bees,  eggs,  and  brood 
can  be  taken  from  one  queen  in  a  single  season  if  she  is  always 
kept  well  provisioned  in  a  powerful  stock.  Queens  lay  in  pro- 
poition  to  the  strength  of  the  colony  as  well  as  to  the  extent 
of  their  own  fertility.  If  they  lay  many  eggs  in  weak  colonies 
they  will  not  be  hatched  for  want  of  nurses.  A  queen  taken 
from  a  weak  colony  and  introduced  to  a  strong  one  will  at  once 
increase  her  sise  and  commence  to  lay  f  reel  v.  Examine  a  weak 
hive  poor  in  stores  in  spring  and  jrou.will  find  but  little  brood, 
while  a  strong  one  in  the  same  circumstances  (weather,  Ac.), 
in  the  same  apiary  will  have  sheets  of  brood.  Exchange  the 
two  queens,  and  one  will  increase  and  the  other  decrease  her 
laying.  This  fact  borne  in  mind  will  enable  the  apiarist  to 
understand  why  one  strong  colony  will  raise  more  brood  than 
several  weak  ones,  and  one  powerful  colony  is  more  profitable 
than  many  w^ak  ones.  There  is  under  no  circumstances  either 
pleasure  or  profit  in  small  stocks.  Other  things  to  be  avoided 
in  making  artificial  s\\'arms  will  occur  from  time  to  time,  such 
as  the  inadvisability  of  leaving  queenless  colonies  strong  enough 
to  build  new  combs,  as  all  the  combs  built  until  they  have  a 
queen  will  invariably  be  drone  comb. — E.  E. 

Buperlji^. 

In  "E.  E.'s"  article  a  fortnight  ago,  reference  was  made  to 
Bupering,  and  much  discussion  has  been  the  result  here.  He 
believes  in  placing  the  .second  super  right  above  the  first, 
when  the  latter  is  three-quarters  full.  Will  "E.  E."  say  how 
and  when  the  first  super  may  be  removed,  and  when  is  one  to 
know  when  it  is  full:  should  he  not  have  observatory  supers P 
Will  **E.  E."  also  say  how  can  bees  be  best  employed  during 
bad  weather?  In  the  month  that  has  gone  the  little  creatures 
have  only  had  about  a  do«en  hours*  work,  and  feeding  was 
necessary- — Enquirer,  Glasgow. 
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All  Correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be 
directed  to  **  Tn  EorroB/'  12,  Mitkb  Court  Chaiibxrs, 
Flbit  Stbbbt,  London,  E.G.  Persons  sending  nuinuscript 
or  photographs,  when  not  specially  requested  by  the  editor, 
ana  making  no  demand  for  remuneration,  are  presumed  to 
solicit  publication  without  payment.  In  order  that  no  mis- 
understanding Tnhy  arise,  and  in  order  to  secure  the  return 
of  their  contributions,  contributors  should  state  the  fact 
that  they  expect  remuneration,  and  in  all  cases,  eren  when 
contributing  voluntarily,  correspondents  should  enclose  a 
stamped  enyelope  if  they  expect  their  enclosure  to  be 
returned. 

STOCKS  (T.  F.).— The  Night-scented  Stock  is  Mathiola 
bioornuta;  the  Virginian  Stock  is  Mathiola  maritima. 

THE  UNITED  HORTICULTURAL  AND  PROVIDENT 
SOCIETY  (S.  P.).— The  secretary  is  Mr.  W.  Collins,  sud  his 
address  is  9,  Martindale  Road,  Balham,  London,  S.W. 

MARKET  PRICES  (H.  J.  E.,  Wimborne).-We  have  had 
no  oall  for  lists  of  market  prices,  else  we  would  consider  the 
advisability  of  resuming  their  publication  as  formerly.  Mr. 
Stephen  Castle's  notes  may  partly  meet  the  needs  of  those 
having  produce  for  sale. 

DISEASES     IN     CALCEOLARIAS-GERANIUMS     AND 
TOMATO  FRUIT  (J.  W.  T.).— The  disease  in  the  Calceolaria 
growth   is  primarily  due  to  attacks  of  sreen   fly,   which  has 
crippled  the  growth  and  induced  decay  by  tneir  filthy  secretions, 
favoured  by  the  dull  and  wet  weather,  and  the  mould  known 
as  Botrytis  cinerea  has  taken  possession  of  damaged  parts  and 
accelerated  the  decay.    2.  The  Geraniums  are  also  affected  by 
green  fly,  and  this  has  crippled  the  young  growths  and  induced 
the  decayed  spots  of  the  young  stem,  which  has  been  seised 
upon  by  the  Botrytis  just  mentioned,  and     also    by    another 
fungus,   probably.  Fusarium  Pelargoni,   causing  blackening  of 
the  stfisn-     For    these    pests    on    both    the    Calceolarias    and 
Gerairfnms  a  mixture  of  tobacco  powder  and  sulphate  of  copper 
may  be  used  in  the  proportion  of  lib  tobacco  powder  and  |oe 
finely  jMwdered  sulphate  of  copper,  thorou^y  mixed  together 
and  applied  by  means  of  a  bellows  apparatus,  such  as  the  Mai  bee 
bellows,     or     powder    distributing     machine     known     as    the 
"Coronette,"     3.  One  of  the  fruits  of  Tomato  is  affected  by  the 
malady  known  as  **  waxiness,"  some  parts  oi  the  flesh  ripening 
normally  in  texture,  and  in  colour,  while  other  parts  remain 
firm,  semi-transparent,  hard,  and- greenish  yellow,  the  cause  of 
which  has  not  been  satisfactorily  explained,  but  it  is  known 
that  a  supply  of  potash,  particularly  sulphate,  has  a  tendency 
to  prevent  the  defect  if  applied  during  the  growth  of  the  fruit. 
About  loB  is  used  per  sanare  yanL  when  the  first  trusses  of 
fruit  set,  or  as  soon  as  the  plants  have  taken  to  the  new  soil 
after  planting,  or  placing  in  the  fruiting  pots.      The  other 
fruit  is  infested  by  black  spot,  and  is  caused  by  the  fungus 
named  Macrosporium  tomato,  and  is  tlie  same  as  caused  by 
"black  stripe '^  on  the  stems  and  fruit.    The  difference  is  the 
latter  attacks  the  plants  from  the  root  stem  and  ascends  the 
stem,  living  in  symbiosis  with  the  Tomato  plant  and  breaking 
out  here  and  there  in  the  stem,  petioles  of  the  leaves,  and  on 
the  fruit  in  brown  or  black  streaks,  and  is  probably  more  pro- 
Talent  this  year  than  in  any  hitherto.      The    other  mdde  of 
littack  is  by  the  eye  of  the  fruit  by  spores  that  alight  upon  the 
bloom,  either  when  expanded  or  after  it  has  faded,  the  spore 
or  i^x>res  germinating    in    the    dead    tissues  of  the  withered 
.flower  when  left  sticking  upon  the  young  fruit,  and  the  myce- 
lium spreads  and  attacks  the  fruit  by  the  style  or  eye.     Some- 
times the  dead  blootn  is  drawn  to  one  side  of  the  swelling  fruit 
and  left  sticking  there,  thus  accounting  for  the  black  s^  not 
always  being  at  the  apex  or  eye  of  the  fruit.       It  is  different 
from  scald,  that  may  occur  either  at  the  heel,  or  eye,  or  both, 
of  the  fruit  in  consequence  of  a  rise  in  temperature  in  the  house 
after  a  cold  night,  which  causes  moisture  to  be  condensed  upon 
the  heel  or  han^  upon  the  under  side  of  the  fruit,  though  this 
may  be  a  contnbutary    cause    of    black    spot,  as    excess    of 
moisture  in  the  house  favours  the  germination  of  the  fungoid 
spores  which  have  reached  the  already  dead  tissue,  particularly 
,Of  ^B  faded  bloom.     The  only  preventive  measure  is,  besides 
avoiding    condensation    of     moisture    on  the  fruit  by  timely 
ventilation,  to  tap  the  plant  or  its  support  so  as  to  dislodge  the 
dead  bloom  from  the  fruit.     The  bloom  drops  very  readily  the 
day  after  it  has  faded    with    the    slightest    agitation  of  the 
plant,  but    later     it     sticks     more    tenaciously  to  the  fruit. 
.Djseased  fruits  should  be  removed  and  burned,  as  there  is  no 
cure,  the  treatment  being  wholly  preventive. 


TOMATO  LEAVES  AFFECTED  BY  DISEASE  (F.  T.).--The 
leaves  bear  the  biown  spots  characteristic  of  the  Tomato  leaf- 
spcyt  as  caused  by  the  fungus  named  Cladosporium  fulvum«  and 
the  tissues  between  brown  spots  are  yellow,  also  noting  the 
advance  of  the  mycelium  in  the  tissues  of  the  leaflets,  but  there 
are  not  any  fruits  of  the  fungus,  which  are  produced  as  a  short 
felt  of  a  rusty  brown  colour  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaf  and 
corresponding  to  the  dark  patches  on  the  upper  surface.  This 
felt  is  not  in  the  fruiting  condition,  but  will  presently  bear  the 
©lusters  of  coloured  oonidiophores  bearing  elliptical,  one-septate 
oonidia  or  spores  at  the  tips,  and  when  mature  dispersed  as  a 
golden  dust  when  the  plants  are  disturbed.  Dusting  the 
plants  with  antiblight  and  other  preparations  containing 
sulphate  of  copper,  such  as  Fostite  and  Strawsonite,  arrests 
the  disease,  applying  by  a  bellows  apparatus  and  so  as  to  coat 
the  leaves  on  the  under  side.  Yes,  the  disease  attacks  the 
fruit,  usually  at  the  eye,  and  produces  a  dark  depressed  spot  m 
rings,  and  may  usually  be  avoided  by  removing  the  faded 
flowers.  Where  plants  are  badly  infested  by  this  disease,  also. 
**  black  spot"  on  the  leaves  with  a  minute  greyish  nwild 
(Phytophthora  infestans),  advantage  may  be  taken  of  the  first 
bright  sunshine  to  raise  the  temperature  to  lOOdeg  or  llOdeg' 
by  closing  the  ventilators,  which  will  have  the  effect  of  destroy- 
ing the  fungus  and  should  be  followed  by  a  good  fungicide  to 
destroy  spores  left  in  the  house. 

RUSTIC  BED  FOR  CLEAiATIS  (Z.).— This  is  entirely  a 
matter  of  taste.  It  is  usual  to  have  such  bed  in  tiers  or 
terraces  of.  say  three  heights,  and  eachr  about  18in  high,  the^ 
width  not  less  than  the  heiglit.  This  may  be  of  any  shape  i 
round,  square,  hexagon,  or  octagon,  or  as  a  star  of  any  number 
of  points  fr6m  three  to  eight  or  more.  The  tiers  are  formed  of 
Larch  poles,  the  lower,  which  may  be  driven  into  the  ground 
and  standing^  out  the  height  desired,  or  they  may  be  secured 
to  rails  top  and  bottom,,  box  or  frame-like,  the  poles  in  ih\» 
case  being  split  or  sawn  up  the  middle.  The  other  tiers  are 
formed  in  like  manner,  and  sometimes  a  boarded  frame  is  used 
so  as  to  keep  the  earth  up,  and  the  exterior  covered  with 
peeled  split  Larch  poles,  or  peeled  Oak .  nailed  on.  There  is 
usually  arched  over  rustic  handle-like  arms  from  the  varioas 
points  of  the  tiers,  and  with  pillar-like  supports,  and  so  hifi^  as 
to  show  the  respective  tiers  and  form  of  the  basket-bed,  which, 
is  all,  as  before  stated,  a  matter  of  design.  But  it  may  be 
that  you  simply  require  a  bed  bordered  by  peeled  Oak  branches 
and  then  an  arch  across  to  represent  the  handle.  This  is  a  sort 
of  open  ruBtio  work  upon  which  the  Clematis  are  trained,  and 
such  beds  were  formerly  in  vogue  for  training  Roses  over  fifty 
years  ago.  The  most  suitable  varieties  for  such  work  are  tte 
Jackmanni  section:  Alexandra,  pale  reddish  violet;  Jaokmanni, 
violet  purple;  Jackmanni  puperha,  dark  violet  porplej  Jack^ 
manni  alba,  semi-^uble,  greyish  white;  Lilacina  flonbanaa, 
pale  grey-lilac,  deeply  veinM:  Madame  Grange,  crimson  violet, 
red  bar  in  centre ;  Madame  Edourd  Andre,  deep  carmine  red, 
shaded  with  vermilion;  »rfl>W-nrttt6  Jackmanni,  paper  white: 
and  Velutina  purpurea. 

BROWN  SCALE  ON  PEACHES  AND  NECTARINES 
(C.  C.  F.).— "Yes,  we  stated  on  p.  21,  July  4,  that  trees  must  be 
syringed,  and  if  necessary  'sprayed  with  an  insecticide  to 
subdue  red  spider  and  brown  aphides,  but  you  have  added 
"which  is  usually  known  as  brown  scale,"  and  therefore  demur. 
For  brown  scale,  Lecanium  persicae,  best  known  .as  a  seriou^^ 
pest  to  Peaches  and  Nectarines  under  glass,  the  points  are  to 
know  something  of  its  life  history,  vis.,  the  young  escape  from 
the  egg  about  the  month  of  August,  and  make  their  way  out 
from  bSneath  the  dead,  dry.  hard,  reddish  brown  body  of  their 
parent,  which  if  not  disturbed  wiH  remain  for  several  months 
or  even  years  before  finally  falling  away  from  the  branch.  Th^ 
young  are  very  active  for  a  few  days,  and  then  are  easily 
destroyed  by. an  insecticide,  such  as  soluble  paraffin,  8oa  to  9 
gallons  of  water,  adding  loa  sulphide  of  potassium,  as  a  red 
spidercide  and  fungicide,  a  black  mould  usually  following 
attacks  of  scale  insects.  Tlius  anyone  intending  to  contend 
successfully  with  brown  scale  must  note  the  hatching  of  the 
larvje  from  the  eggs,  and  act  accordingly,  otherwise  the  young 
scale  will  rapidly  settle  down  and  apparently  pass  the  winter 
in  an  almost  dormant  and  unchanged  condition,  appearing^ 
and  be  it  said  seldom  noticed,  as  minute  specks  on  the  branches^ 
often  being  mistaken  for  stomate  characteristic  of  the  plant. 
Growth  takes  place  .simultaneously  with  that  of  the  tree,  am! 
by  midsummer,  or  before  they  have  attained  their  full  siae. 
Shortly  after  this  egg  laying  commences,  and  eventually  the 
interior  of  the  body  contains  nothing  but  eggs  with  shrivelled 
substance,  the  scale  having  2000  to  3000  eggs  in  it.  Certain 
creatures  may  often  be  found  under  the  scale  feasting  on  the 
eggs  or  larv88  as  they  hatch  out,  so  that  some  scales  contain 
neither  eggs  nor  larv»,  or  the  eggs  may  be  very  few.  Some, 
however,  escape  and  fix  themselves,  after  being  very  active  for 
a  few  days,  on  the  branches.  In  winter  dressing  the  minute 
sLse  of  the  young  larvae  must  be  borne  in  mind,  making  the 
application  thorough'.  Paraffin  emulsion  diluted  with  nine 
tunes  the,.. jljantity  of  hot  soft  water  well  mixed,  or  better, 
churned  with  a  syringe  until  the  ingredients  are  again  amal- 
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gamated,  should  be  used.  The  am>Iioation  should  be  made  while 
the  trees  are  quite  dormant  with  a  stiff  brush  and  at  a  tem- 
peratuxe  of  ISOdeg  to  135deK>  though  it  is  not  possible  to  main- 
tain this  heat,  which  should  not  be  exceeded.  The  secret  of 
success  lies  chiefly  in  a  perfect  emulsion .  and  thorough 
application. 

AMERICAN  TREE  CARNATIONS,  SUMMER  TREAT- 
MENT (W.  B.).— The  American  tree  Carnations  do  better 
when  grown  outdoors  during  the  summer,  indeed  this  applies 
to  all  tree  Carnations,  they  being  planted  in  open,  yet  sheltered 
from  rough  winds  by  hedges  or  trees  at  a  distance  so  as  not  to 
shade  or  impoverish  the  soil  by  their  roots,  as  soon  as  the 
weather  becomes  favourable,  say  in  June,  placing  beds  of 
three  or  four  rows  and  leaving  out  every  fourth  or  fifth  row  so 
as  to  form  alleys,  and  thus  admit  of  cultural  operations  being 
practised  with  facility.  The  plants  are  lifted  in  the  late  sum- 
mer or  early  autumn,  and  benched  similarly  to  what  Chrysan- 
themums are  for  cut  blooms,  only  giving  more  space  or  each 
plant  its  due  share. 

/T^w^x  ^^  ^^^^  TREES  COMMENCING  TO  BLOOM 
lij.  W.) — Upon  this  particular  point  we  have  no  data,  but 
when  trees  of  standard  height  with  good  heads,  say  a  yard  or 
more  through  the  branches,  are  planted  in  good  soil  and  be- 
come established,  they  may  commence  flowering  about  the 
seventh  vear  from  planting,  but  this  is  usually  on  dry  graveUv 
soils  and  where  the  growths  are  not  particularly  fr^.  As  a 
rule,  the  trees  do  not  produce  muclj  bloom  until  they  are  twelve 
f^^JS!L°*^'  ordinary  sized  standards  being  set,  and  not  until 
^A.^  A^I'u^  ""i  «>"«^«r«;ble  size,  say  fifteen  years  old  or 
hLln^ft'  ^^%  fl<>,^«{;/'^Jy>  the  common  Lime  (Tilia  vulgaris) 
te  /rn,-^  1  ?  *?  Vi"^"?  «w  regards  age,  but  the  Broad-leav«l 
rhf  w  "^'^  platyphylla)  is  the  eariiest  to  flower  in  the  season, 
the^farst  named  not  beginning  to  flower  until  the  latter  is  nearly 

un«^S  -^Fa  ^^^J^'-Correspondenis  whose  queries  are 
iS?^^S^  **"•  *^^  ^^^  *^5^«  respectfuUy  requested  to  caur 
suit  the  foUomng  number.    (S.  R.).-Rhus  Cotinus.     (T    B  )~ 

TTJrr?^''r^*^'°"/*J'^^  2  Pentstemon  barbatus  Torr^yi:  3, 
Hedera  He  ix  dentata ;  4,  Linaria  bioolor.     (T.  T.).-We  d<^  not 

fl  nf.  ^rn"  ^^^^l  [^'  ?ringle).-l,Barbarea  vulgaris 
kFl'd  ^'  ?,9?^«^*  Thunbergi;  3,  Calendrinia  Howelli,^  4 
Cotula  aoomtifoba;  6,  Gentiana  Bigelovi.  '       ' 


Tbe  Royal  SIiow  at  Lincoln. 


one^L^!^  a^'''^  W  '•*  "^f^  *.«^^*  ^"«)  i«  o^«r>  «nd  every- 
Sve^e^^llXI^^^f?''^  ^^'.*^«  ^^^•^^  «^  agriculture  must 
a  I^  iffo^^J^  **  ^^f  great,  success  achieved.  Derby  made 
SliS^^ofi  1-  ®t^^®^^,*^,  retneve  the  misfortunes  which  an 
and^T  n!?nlS^^^  ^  ^^  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  into 
e^mn «  W^?r*  ^"^^  ^oHowed,  but  eclipsed,  Derb/s  good 
W^to's Ai'^t  °'*''^  ""^^1^^  H  "^*  "^'•'y  ^«1^  sufficient 
therhnJJhifc  fhow  properly ;  but  even  an  attempt  to  see 
were  iSform^  ^?W  ^  *  ^^^^  *.'?^^"''*  5>f  bodily  exertion.  We 
S^«!l  ^!?,fi^®^  *^*   a  conscientious   visit    to  every  stall  and 

imnlf^W-.Pf'^  ?^  «  motor-car  We  saw  none  in  the  show 
^  W^^+  r*  '^^^®'*  luncheon  would  have  found  one  very  useful, 
trnn^^  experience  the  committee  and  managers  must  have 
gone  through! -ram  for  six  or  eight  weeks.  Their  anxietv 
K  r^lli:?""  ""V  «^"*^'  ^"u*  tte  success  which  their  Xrte 
«?nmr^^  ^"'P^^  P'''''^  ^^""^  ^^*^»K  00"1<J  <^"nt  their 
SFeT^Ltui^fTlT^T'^-  ^  ?J^*>  V^  ^«  ™igb*  say  the 
t^i!!:Jf^  u®  V  T^^  ^}^^^  ^?«  *^®  enthusiastic  nature  <rf  the 
NatTonfl  qhiw  ^1"^^°  T.^  Linco;lnshire  extended  t?  the 
wwS  5l3T-  ^^  """^^^  but. natural  to  expect  that  Lincoln 
which  depends  so  much  for  its  prosperity  ^the  building  of 
^agricultural   machinery,   should   Veent  a  duty!  as™^ 

teri;u^th^*t-*>^%^'^  Yarborough  and  th^e  c^^uncfl  of  tht 
Koyal,  but  the  vis  t  of  His  Majesty  the  King  must  have  been 
^^  .l^f?,«*»^e  ,^tich  caused  them  to  excll  themSTves  iS 
te  miin^J  'a^hrhiXT  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  '^  LincoirkTw^hit 
fuT  Sre  Jr^A^^ti^^T^'  *"  decorated,  presented  a  beauti- 
picture,  and  one  to  be  remembered.     Lincoln  but    latelv 

jrr*J5r".^^  *  .^"^  «^  ^^^^  distress,  through  an  aS 
oX'l^^b*^  #™'"  ^^  *!?^^^^  ^^^«^-  Thatwa^  as  it  were 
S«  -W^  l""*  passmir  dream  and  the  confidence  which 
S^w  wi^^v^lhf/."  ^"^^^^  the  country,  in  visiting  the 
tUiitT^        ^  '■^'^'''^  ""^  *^®  generous  hospitality  of 


But  it  was  not  only  the  city  itself  which  did  so  much,  but 
the  county  also :  and  althougn  there  may  have  been  a  question 
before,  as  to  which  was  the  premier  agricultural  county,  two 
or  three  others  having  been  mentioned  as  entitled  to  that 
honour,  we  think  that  the  way  in  which  Lincolnshire  farmers 
have  come  forward  with  subscriptions  and  with  unbeatable 
stock,  clearly  proves  tliat,  at  any  rate  for  1907,  Lincolnshire 
stands  first. 

"We  were  accustoroed  to  finding,  when  we  were  at  a  Royal  in 
Yorkshire,  that  Yorkshire  names  were  frequent,  almost  too 
frequent  some  thought,  in  the  prize  lists ;  but  this  applied  more 
particularly  to  horses,  hunters,  and  hackneys.  At  Lincoln,  the 
home  county  held  its  own  in  all  departments-^id  well  in  horses, 
better  in  cattle,  whilst  its  own  breed  of  sheep  reigned  supreme. 
Mr.  Evens,  of  Burton,  near  Lincoln,  took  every  prise  for  cows 
in  milk,  and  as  usual  Mr.  Dudding,  of  Riby,  took  first  prize 
for  a  shearling  ram.  The  Lincoln  Red  Shorthorns  made  a  very 
brave  show,  and  although  the  breed  has  not  long  been  re- 
gistered, and  the  herd  book  is  a  new  one,  we  believe  these  cattle 
are  as  fully  representative  of  Shorthorn  blood  as  any  of  the 
crack  Bates  or  Booth  herds.  The  breed  was  there  in  farmers* 
hands,  and  it  needed  but  organisation  and  selection  to  bring  it 
into  ponularity.  We  believe,  arid  Mr.  Evens  is  proving,  that 
this  is  the  finest  breed  of  cattle  in  the  country  for  milking  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  Evens'  name  reminds  us  of  the  farm  prizes  competition. 
There  were  a  great  number  of  entries,  ana  Mr.  Evens,  who 
was  always  a  hot  favourite,  easily  won  the  first  prize  for  the 
larger  farms.  The  first  prize  for  smaller  farms  went  to  Mr. 
Turton,  of  Horkstow,  and  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  when 
Mr.  Brown,  of  Appleby,  entertained  the  Essex  farmers  on  their 
way  to  visit  Mr.  Evens,  he  should  have  invited  Mr.  Turton, 
as  a  neighbour,  to  meet  them.  Mr.  Brown,  as  an  old  com- 
petitor, as  well  as  judge,  must,  as  the  Yankees  would  say,  have 
been  ''  guessing  some.'' 

There  seems  to  be  a  pause  in  the  invention  of  new  farm 
implements,  but  there  was  much  to  interest  in  the  attempts  to 
applv  motor  power  to  farm  work.  A  remarkable  machine, 
wiuon  attracted  much  notice,  was  one  to  saw  timber  of  any 
size  into  boards  either  wedge-shaped  or  otherwise,  as  requireo. 
The  raison  d*etre  of  this  machine  was  its  value  for  the  purposes 
of  large  estates.  Wo  have  purposely  avoided  in  this  notice 
anything  but  looal,  or  we  mignt  say  semi-provincial,  allusions ; 
for  we  believe  that  the  future  success  of  the  Royal  will  depen<l 
largely  on  looal  or  provincial  enthusiasm.  We  must  try  to  make 
Newcastle  (as  representing  Northumberland,  Durham^  Cumber- 
land, and  the  Lowlands)  emulate  the  example  of  Lincoln  (as 
representing  the  Eastern  Counties),  and  if  Gloucester  can,  in 
1909,  succeed  in  bringing  in  the  Bath  and  West  Society,  there 
is  no  reason  why  that  should  not  be  the  greatest  success  of  all. 

Work  on  tbe  Home  Firm. 

After  one  fine  week  the  weather  is  almost  as  bad  as  ever; 
aad  is  certainly  colder;  but  we  have  had  a  few  fine  intervals 
in  the  mornings.  Farmers  did  well  in  sowing  turnips  last  week, 
for  there  wag  a  fair  prospect  then,  but  how  can  we  expect  a 
crop  from  seed  sown  as  it  niuftt  be  now  P  We  have  always  looked 
noon  July  12  as  the  last  possible  date  for  turnip  sowing,  i.e.,  of 
wnite-fleshed  ones;  but  even  yellows  cannot  be  expected  to  do 
well  with  the  land  as  cold  as  it  is,  while  swedes  are  now  hope- 
less. Except  a  few  acres  sown  early  in  May,  we  have  not  yet 
seen  any  nearly  readv  for  striking-out;  but  there  will  be  plenty 
of  time  before  corn  leading  begins. 

A  few  fields  of  clover  have  been  cut,  but  the  bulk  is  still 
standing.  Hay  is  now  as  forward  as  clover,  and  a  few  fine  days 
would  see  hay-making  become  the  chief  occupation.  Clover  cuts 
up  well,  but  is  only  of  poor  quality.  It  is  frothy  and  yellow 
at  the  bottom,  and  will  take  a  great  deal  of  making.  There 
will  be  plenty  of  both  clover  and  hay  if  we  can  get  it  nome  dry 
and  make  the  best  of  it. 

We  see  the  wheat  trying  to  shoot,  but  the  fields  are  far  from 
level  yet.  Barley  is  certainly  standing  the  cold  better  than 
wheat,  and  some  fields  have  a  very  prosperous  appearance. 
Harvest  with  us  cannot  commence  much  before  September,  and 
we  never  knew  a  late  Iwrvest  to  be  a  good  one;  but  we  must 
hope  for  the  best. 

Bullocks  are  doing  very  badly  on  grass,  although  cake  is 
given  liberally.  Sunshine  has,  ho^vever,  a  more  potent  influence 
than  cake,  and  the  absc'iice  of  it  will  cause  much  loss  to  graziers. 
There  is  certainly  more  grass,  but  the  cattle  will  be  much  too 
long  in  getting  oflF.  The  proof  of  this  may  be  already  seen  in 
the  scarcity  and  rising  price  of  beef.  Mutton  is  more  thah 
holding  its  own  for  value,  and  we  heard  of  9d.  per  lb  being 
given  in  the  country.  This  is  a  high  price  for  sheep  with  no 
wool  on  their  l)acks,  but  wool  is  falling  in  value,  and  is  once 
more  a  negligible  quantity.  What  a  good  thing  it  is  for  farmers 
here  that  mutton  cannot  he  imported  as  easily  as  wool!  ' 

Two  months  ago  we  foretold  a  tight  corner  in  June  potatoes. 
Many  potato-chips  shops  have  perforce  closed  their  doors  wheii 
old  potatoes  rose  to  £10  per  ton,  and  Jerseys,  after  opening 
cheaply,  have  met  a  very  brisk  trade.  ^ 
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WAKEIEYS.,1.1"" 

HOP  MANURE 


TM  MMt  PwfMt  Tmmnmmr  la  Vm,  OiMuOFf 
•ad  a«  aaploaaaat  Bm^a 

iriiiil;«  aH  othtr  ArtijUial  Manuni, 
with  Humui.  .   . 


iupplUs  the  ioil 


TffOIEtSIM 

MooaM*  rl«li   toUasap  aad 
iT  ▼•satablMy  fkiatSf  ate. 

SironKlT  recommended  by  the  late  Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge.  V.M.H. 

Mr.  Jas.  Hudson.  V.M.H  .  and  other  noted  Horticulturists. 

Sold  faibasrs^M lbs.. !/•:  aeibs..S/S:56llM.S/e:icwt..«/.; 

5  cwts.,  9S/V ;   lo  cwts,.  Ml/-,  carriage  paid. 

Whh  full  particulars,  testimonials,  etc.,  by  Nurserymen  and 

Seedsmen,  or  direct  from       ^ 

WAKBLBY    BR08.  4k   CO.,  Ltd., 
72,  Bankslde,  London. 

AGEKTS  WANTHp. 


BrsracuL 
APFoumniiT 


ORCHIDS-ORCHIDS 

QUAKTITT  IMMENSE. 

fo  Hn  BCAjam  bupMUoa  of  our  Ranco  of  Houmb 
THMKao.  IiooidUllylaTitodby 

HUGH  LOW  &  00^ '""  ■"^■Bg&o. 

hoiAN  Split  Bamboo  Blinds 

THB   ACME    OF    SHADING   FOR 

Greenhouses  and  Verandahs 

SoU  ImporUrt:— 
HARROW   NURSERY    CO..    HARROW. 


BOULTON 
&  PAUL  Ltd.. 

""vassssr-  Norwich. 


I 
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DBSIONS  AND  ESTIMATES   SUBMITTED. 


No.  40a.-SPAN.ROOF  QRBBNHOUSB. 


.^w;.^ 


m««mv 


mm 


IN-.'   -».  I: 


^ '  ""^^^-^^yfcrfrj 


No.  *i* A. —Span,  10ft.  by  Sft,    ,,     ..     j^Kj  10    0 

TMu  Eeum$  are  stiU  out  weU  madt,  paimt€d  thru 
coatSf  gUzed  81-oz.  gloM,  and  Carriagt  Paid, 


QARDSN    FRAMBS    IN    QRKAT    VARIKTV. 
No.  77.~VI0L.KT  FRAMB.  tiUhjitU   ..)  OA/. 
■imUar  to  No.  76.  with  Two  UxhU  . .     . .  t  tf  11/ 


ICUBIAfiF    Plin   ^  o'<l«»  o'  M/-  ▼Aloe  to  mort 
^— — "^i™- and  Waloa 


STRAWBERl^IES. 


I 


Nf.w    r.i3T— Now    Kii:.\[jT, 
FRKB     ON     HBQUE9T, 

CLIBRANS,  ftbSKRIStrR.* 


ORCHIDS. 

OLBAN  HBALTHV  PUIIITB  AT  LOW  FRIQBB 
Alwftft  worth  A  Tlidt  of  tupso^oii, 

Kliidlr  M&d  tor  CMtalof««^ 

MEW   L.I8T   MOW    RSADY, 

JAMBS     CYPHER    &    SONS, 
Exotic  Nnracrles,  CHaLTENHAM, 


BABY    DOROTHY. 


THE  Polynntha  of  a  lovely  ahAd?  of  CamaUon  ptuk. 
which  craated  *Qt:ti  nairersDl  admiration   when 
exhibited  by  na  &i  the  National  Bdi«  Sbttw. 
A    CONTINUOUS    BLOOSJEB. 

Price  In  Pots,  In  flower,  5/-  tach. 
For  delivery  in  October.  2/6  each,  24/-  dozen* 

HUGH   LOW  &   CO-,  HhFIELb,  MiDDL£sk. 


FOR  HEALTHY  EXERCISE 

HEATHMANS 

PORTABLE 
FOLDING 
SWING. 

TO  STAND  ON 
f  LOOB  OB  LIWN. 

eft  High.  Varni«hed  _ 
Pilch  Pine  Frame.    ^^  . 
Complete,        ^ 

HBATHMAN'8    LADDER    FACTORY, 
Parson's  Qroert,   i.Anclon,  S.W. 


PAIMT^^LEETES 

r/nlll    i  oNfRON,W00O-.ST0NE 

CHEAP e:t  >  r.r;;sV^^sro^^«';i\^*^^^  ^^K 

/29.\'>r^DON   ROAD,  S.£.   OPP  OBnrSH 


CROSS'S 

VAPORISER 

(Nicotine  Fu  ml  (fat  Lug  Cam  pound)- 

16/-  per  plot,  eqnal  to  40,000  Cnblc  Feet 

(A  Bednetion  of  W\i>  on  thti  Ctirrent  Price). 
Post  Fp««.    Why  pay  moi^e? 

CROSS'S    VAPORISER 

it  eqnal  to  any-  prupuration  in  the  mark^tf 
and  will  be  found  absolutely  &&tlaraclOiy 
in  it!  results. 


CROSS  &  SONS,  Ltd. 

IToreiciiK  urai  Specialiftt, 


T&UBSDAY,  JULY  18,  IftOT. 


Fiaits  in  Season. 


HE  advent  of  the  Cuna&t 
enables  the  caterer  to  piOTidiaa 
waloome  change  in  the  dietuj  of 
cooked  fruita.  However  dalioioiia 
green  QooaeberrieB  maj  be  whea 
served  in  aa  Appetieing'  form,  one  la 
apt  to  tire  of  them  by  the  tima 
Chorriea  and  Curranta  become  plentiful. 
I- ottimately,  all  the  best  varietiea  of  the 
Utter  fruits  are  thi3  year  bearing  spletidld 
crops  ;  and  those  who  have  Black  Currant  budieft 
free  from  naite  are  generally  rejoiciug  over  thek 
heavily  laden  condition,  and  at  the  fair  pricea 
obtained  for  the  fruit.  Our  own  bnahea  az» 
carrying  quite  as  heavy  a  crop  as  it  is  passible 
for  them  to  support ;  in  fact,  in  many  caaoa^ 
strong  though  the  young  shoots  are,  they  have 
been  borne  to  the  ground  with  the  weight  of  the 
fruits.  The  continuous  rains  seem  to  have  dooe 
them  no  harnij  although  it  was  a  matter  for  somfi 
anxiety  when  the  berries  began  to  colour.  For- 
tunately, how  ever  J  sunuy  weather  came  just  in 
time,  and  during  the  next  ten  days  we  bope  to 
see  the  entire  crop  picked.  As  soon  as  this  ha« 
been  done,  many  of  the  older  shoots  will  either 
be  cut  away  entirely,  or  be  shortened  to  a  point 
where  young  growths  have  started,  as  the  latter 
will  be  the  stronger  and  more  sturdy  througli 
having  full  exposure  during  the  growing  eeasoa. 
Boskoop  Giant  continues  to  maintain  its  great 
reputation,  being  very  vigorous  and  erect  in 
growth^  producing  berries  of  enormous  ei^e,  as 
well  as  large  bunches,  some  of  which  carry  from 
sixteen  to  eighteen  berries.  This  is  cartainlj 
the  variety  to  plant  on  a  large  scale  for  markel; 
purposes.  I  hear,  however^  that  there  is  another 
rival  in  the  field j  this,  too,  being  of  Dutch  origin; 
and  the  British  firm  who  hold  the  stock  assert 
that  the  ne^- -comer  is  Boskoop's  master.  Of 
thi»  I  hope  to  have  an  opportunity  of  judging 
before  many  days  go  by.  Among  other  yaiielie;^ 
Lee's  Fiolific  is  certainly  worthy  of  a  plaoo  in 
private  gardens,  as  it  is  an  enormous  cropperp  thd 
berries  being  large,  but  the  bunches  eboct.    la 
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regard  to  flavour  it  is  the  sweetest  variety  I  have  tasted. 
Baldwin's  filack,  which  used  to  be  so  great  a  favourite  with 
market  men,  has  of  late  been  under  a  cloud  through  being 
so  subject  to  mite ;  but  it  is  a  grand  cropper,  and  in  size  of 
bunch  and  berrv  more  nearly  approaches  Boskoop  Giant  than  anv 
other  variety  I  have  yet  seen.  Black  Naples  is  still  worth 
growing  because  the  fruit  does  not  drop  as  soon  as  ripe,  a  fault 
of  the  majority  of  other  varieties,  anci  it  ripens  later  than 
many. 

» Among  R«ds,  the  two  I  prefer  are  La  Versaillaise  and  Raby 
Castle.  The  former  seems  sometimes  to  be  sent  out  under  the 
namo  of  Comet,  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  comparatively  new 
variety,  but  I  have  been  unable  to  note  any  distinction  between 
the  two.  Both  are  strong  growers,  heavy  croppers,  bearing 
long  bunches  and  ext^ra  large  berries.  Raby  Castle,  which  is 
known  under  so  many  different  names,  is  one  of  the  very 
heaviest  of  croppers,  the  berries  being  large  and  of  a  deep  red 
colour;  but  like  the  other  varieties  above  enumerated,  it  re- 
quires to  be  summer  pinched  to  bring  out  its  full  cropping 
powers.  When  only  winter  pruning  is  practised,  such  strong 
growers  make  a  great  amount  of  wwA  and  bear  very  little 
fmit.  ^  Pinch  the  side  shoots  to  four  or  five  leaves,  and  remove 
the  points  of  the  leaders  about  the  end  of  June,  and  good  crops 
are  myariably  secured.  Reine  Victoria  (or  Red  Grape,  as  it  is 
often  called),  bears  very  long  tapering  bunches,  and  is  on  that 
account  a  great  favourite  with  many  growers,  out  where  birds 
are  troublesome  I  find  the  great  length  of  bunch  a  decided 
disadvantage,  because  of  the  time  ne^ed  for  the  whole  of  the 
berries  on  a  bunch  to  ripen.  As  soon  as  colouring  commences 
at  the  top,  the  birds  tackle  the  fruit,  and  they  seem  to  be  able 
to  clear  every  berry  as  soon  as  it  ripens.  Birds  do,  of  course, 
do  some  harm  to  almost  any  variety  that  is  left  unprotected, 
but  the  more  quickly  the  fruit  ripens  the  less  the  harm  done. 
Those  who  require  Currants  late  m  the  season  should  grow 
Fay's  Prolific  and  Raby  Castle  in  cordon  form  on  a  north  wall. 
In  small  gardens  where  only  a  limited  amount  of  space  can  be 
devoted  to  fruity  excellent  results  may  be  obtained  by  growing 
all  the  Red  Currants  as  triple  cordons  trained  to  a  wire  fence. 
Dunng  recent  years  this  system  has  frequently  been  recom- 
mended for  Gooseberries,  but  although  less  has  been  written 
about  the  matter  in  regard  to  Currants,  they  too  may,  with' 
equal  satisfaction,  be  cutivated  in  that  way. 
•  •  « 

On  several  occasions  discussions  have  been  conducted  in  the 
Journal  during  the  autumn,  with  regard  to  the  colouring  of 
Apples ;  but  as  far  as  I  remember  the  matter  has  not  previously 
been  brou^t  forward  so  early  in  the  season  as  the  present 
month.  The  general  conclusion  was  that  rain  and  wind  played 
quite  as  important  a  part  as  sun  in  the  colouring  of  the  king  of 
fiardy  fruits.  This  view  is.  I  think,  still  further  strengthened 
by  the  appearance  of  Apples  in  general  at  the  present  time. 
In  very  truth  we  have  had,  during  the  past  six  weeks,  quite  an 
unusual  amount  of  rain  and  wind,  acoompanied  by  extremely 
low  temperatures  for  the  season,  and  yet,  during  what  are 
termed  favourable  seasons  I  have  never  known  certain  .varieties 
of  Apples  t9  be  60  highly  coloured  by  the  middle  of  July  as 
they  are  this  year.  Irish  Peach,  Bismarck,  Gascoigne's  Scar- 
let, and  Peasgood's  (to  take  a  few  at  random),  are  already 
bright  red  in  colour  where  the  fruit  have  full  exposure. 

The  words  given  in  italics  are  intended  to  draw  attention 
to  a  point  which,  to  my  mind,  is  too  often  overlooked.  Those 
who  aim  at  producing  Peaches  of  high  colour  know  perfectly 
well  that  they  must  expose  the  fruit  at  an  early  stage  or  the 
colour  suffers  in  oonseouenoe.  It  is  exactly  the  same  with 
Apples.  Oae  reason  why  we  hear  so  much  about  the  lack  of 
colour  in  British-grown  fruit  is  either  that  the  branches  are 
not  thinly  enougji  disposed,  or  that  they  are  so  arranged  as  to 
prevent  tne  fniit  from  getting  the  necessary  exposure.  In  the 
case  of  young  busii  trees,  it  is  often  wise  at  this  season  of  the 
year  to  remove  a  leaf  here  and  there  to  give  the  fruit  the 
benefit  of  extra  light.  Other  means  also  may,  with  advan- 
tage, be  adopted  with  the  same  object  in  view;  but  as  this 
beans  on  the  subject  of  pinching  versus  non-pinching,  I  will  not 
touch  upon  it  now,  but  this  I  will  say,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  produce  highly-coloured  Apples  in  this  country  without  giving 
them  full  exposure  during  the  greater  part  of  the  growing 
season.— H.  D. 


-<•♦.►- 


On  Monday,  the  8th  inst.,  by  the  kind  invitation  of  Mr. 
Arthur  Sutton,  a  party  of  gentlemen  visited  the  Reading  Trial 
Grounds  for  the  pui-pose  of  inspecting  a  most  interesting  col- 
-,.      _       ,  lection  of  plants,  representing  almost  all  the 

snZp^^^^^  known  species  of  Potatoes,  i.e.,  tuber-bearing 
Of  Potatoes.  Solanums,  the  primary  object  of  which  inspec- 
tion was  to  determine,  if  possible,  which  one  of 
them  was  really  the  parent  of  the  Potato  of  commerce 
(Solanum  tuberosum)  since,  strange  to  say,  this  point  has 
never^yet  been  determined.  S.  tuberosum  was  presumably  so 
named  by  Linnaeus  from  th6  cultivated  plant  of  his  time,  and 
not  from  a  wild  form.     Those  present  were  Messrs.  AV.  AVatson, 


of  Kew;  A.  D.  Darbishire,  of  the  Royal  College  of  Science, 
London;  H.  C.  Davidson,  of  Newbury;  W.-flateson,  M.A., 
F.R.S.^  and  H.  Henshaw,  both  of  the  Agricultural  Department > 
Cambridge  University ;  A.  Dean,  V.M.H. ;  Chas.  T.  Druery, 
V.M.H.,  F.L.S.;  C.  Foster,  University  College,  Reading;  and 
Prof.  Percival,  M.A.,  director  of  the  Agricultural  Department, 
University  College,   Reading.     The  first  exhibits   consisted  of 

Slants  raised  from  seeds  and  tubers  received  from  Mr.  W. 
tuart.  of  the  Vermont  Agricultural  Station,  and  assumed  to 
be  of  the  purely  wild  type  of  S.  tuberosum,  having  been  col- 
lected in  Mexico.  This  species  grows  less  than  a  foot  high,, 
comes  perfectly  true  from  seed,  whence  vigorous  plants  anse^ 
while,  when  cultivated  from  the  tul>ers  produced,  these,  which 
are  not  much  larger  than  filberts,  yield  very  weakly  plants,  and 
consequently  degenerate.  This  feature,  as  well  as  the  con- 
stancy from  the  seed,  markedly  distinguishes  the  plants  from 
the  cultivated  Potato,  the  seed  of  which  is  notoriously  variable, 
while  the  tubers  produce  healthy  plants  almost  indefinitely.     A 

?iuite  distinct  form,  termed  "S.  tuberosum,  new  species,"  also 
rom  the  United  States,  was  much  stronger  in  habit,  and  like 
the  former,  comes  true  from  seed.  This  has  its  tubers  mottled. 
A  third  distinct  form,  S.  t.  boreale,  collected  in  Ariasona  and 
received  from  the  Rev.  Aikman  Paton,  was  next  shown.  . 
None  of  these,  however,  agreed  suflBciently  with  the  cultivated 
Potato  to  be  accepted  without  reserve  as  its  progenitor,  and  the 
same  may  be  saia  of  S.  polyadenium  and  S.  verrucosum  which 
followed,  plants  raised  both  from  seed  and  tubers  being  ex- 
hibited. .     -     . 

Solanum  Maglia  was  the  next,  and  in  connection  with  this 
it  transpired  that  presumed  specimens  of  this  species  raised 
from  tubers  first  received  from  Kew  in  1886,  were  really  not 
the  same  as  the  S.  Maglia  now  growing  at  Kew,  a  fact 
attributed  to  the  habit  the  species  possesses  of  producing  tubers 
a  very  long  distance  away  from  the  haulm,  and  consequently 
liable  to  invade  the  area  occupied  by  other  plants.  Solanum 
Maglia  appears  rarely,  if  ever,  to  produce  fertile  seed,  but 
PrcSessor  Meckel,  of  Marseilles,  reports  that  he  has  obtained 
a  mutation  from  Solanum  Maclia  by  "bud  variation,''  that  is 
to  say,  one  of  the  tubers  of  Solanum  Maglia  gave  an  absolutely 
distinct  type  of  Potato,  originating  while  the  parent  tuber  was 
under  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  that  this  variation,  when 
planted,  had  produced  a  tuber  quite  indistinguishable  from  the 
well-known  cultivated  variety  Vicar  of  Laleham,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  so-called  mutation  from  Solanum  Commersoni, 
asserted  by  Mons.  Labereerie.  French  scientists  are  divided 
in  the  opinion  they  hold,  out  in  England,  few,  if  any,  scientists 
and  Potato  experts  admit  the  possibility  of  one  distinct  species 
of  Solanum  or  any  kind  of  Potato  having  transformed  itself 
directly  into  another  by  bud  variation.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
seedlings  of  this  supposed  mutation  from  self-pollinated  flowers, 
instead  of  reproducing  the  parent  type,  showed  the  same  re- 
markable variation  in  the  seedlings  which  is  common  to  the 
cultivated  Potato  when  grown  from  seed  and  not  from  tubers. 

The  next  exhibit  was  S.  etuberosum  grown  at  Reading  suc- 
cessively for  twenty  years  from  tubers  received  from  the  Edin- 
burgh Botanical  Gardens.  This  species  was  considered  by  Mr. 
Sutton  to  be  the  most  likely  progenitor  of  the  culinary  tuber, 
and  the  bulk  of  evidence  certainly  supported  that  view  as 
opposed  to  the  idea  that  any  of  the  S.  tuberosums  so-called,  of 
the  first  exhibits,  could  claim  that  distinction.  S.  Commer- 
soni, together  with  some  interesting  crosses,  were  then  shown 
side  by  side  with  its  asserted  offspring  (by  bud  variation), 
S.  Commersoni  Violet,  an  exhibit,  however,  which  only  tended 
to  confirm  the  now  generally  accepted  view  that  the  two  are 
quite  unconnected,  the  latter  being  to  all  appearances  only  the 
well-known  Potato  Blue  Giant.  An  unnamed  species 
termed  merely  "the  African  Potato,'*  was  remarkable  for  pro- 
ducing a  large  number  of  long  thin  stolons  from  its  basis,, 
radiating  in  all  directions  over  the  surface  of  the  soil. 

As  a  sort  of  supplementary  exhibit,  Mr.  Sutton  showed  a 
fac-simile  of  a  water-colour  drawing  dated  1688,  showing  the 
cultivated  Potato  of  that  date,  signed  by  the  botanist  Clusius, 
and  contemporaneously  authenticated  in  other  ways.  Its  exact 
resemblance  to  the  up-to-date  Potatoes  of  to-day  in  flower^ 
fruit,  and  foliage,  and  in  everything  but  the  size  of  the  tuber, 
which  is  small  and  irregular  in  snape,  is  most  remarkable, 
while  it  certainly  was  far  from  agreeing  exactly  with  any  of  the 
wild  species  shown.  The  curious  fact  that  in  more  than  one  of 
the  wild  species  propagation  by  the  tuber  tends  to  degenera- 
tion, while  the  seedling  plants  are  far  more  vigorous,  nnds  a 
singular  inversion  in  tne  fact  that  now  that  the  habit  of 
abundant  and  vigorous  tuber  production  in  cultivated  Potatoes 
is  so  common,  the  production  of  seed  pods  has  become  a  com- 
parative rarity. 


A  Six- Flowered  Sweet  Pea. 

At  the  Holland  House  Show  last  week,  Messrs.  Debbie  and 
Co.,  Rothesay,  staged  a  six-flowered  spray  of  their  new  Sweet 
Pea  Princess  Victoria.  It  was  named  by  H.M.  Queen 
Alexandra.     It  has  obtained  an  award  of  merit. 
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8eleiiip«diain  Bolitlerianum. 

The    Selenip&diums    of    South    America    arc     considerably 
localised.     S.  Boiseierianum  is  oaie  of  the  rarest  and  most  beau- 
tiful aniong  them.     It  was  originally  disooverecl  by  two  Spanish   , 
botanists,  Ruiz  and  Pavon,  between  the  years  1778-8U,  who  prot,  I 
cured  herbarium  specimens.     It  was  found  aRain   by  William   ; 
Lobb,  travelling  for  Veitch  during  the  period  1812-7?    Its  iirst 
introduction  to  British   gardens  was,  however,    madts  through 
Mr.  Walter  Davis,  who  found  it  (unknown  to  himielf  at  the 
time)  with  S.  caudatum  in  one  of  the  valleys  oF  the  Andes  of 
Peru,  while  collecting  for  Messrs.  Veitch,  in  1875-6,     A  single 
plant  only  of  S.  Boissierianum  survived  the  voyage.       It  ap- 


The  Two-leaved  Section  ef  Cattleyai* 

Somt?  of  thei>e  Cattleyas  will  alao  bo  in  a  fit  condition  for 
tojj-tlresMnff  or  reiK>tting.  It  is  advisable  not  to  disturb  them 
uunect-'ssarily,  becausi^  they  invariably  shrivel,  and  a  consider- 
able time  elapses  before  they  regain  their  rigidity .  This  remark 
applies  uior0  especially  to  C.  bicolor  and  the  C.  granulosa 
grotip;  but  L.  elegans,  and  L.-c.  Scbilleriana  do  not  feel  the 
effects  of  reijotting  so  acutely,  AH  should  be  grown  in  the 
Cat  t  ley  a  division  ;  but  C.  superlwi  and  C,  Dormanlana  require 
warmer  trwitment,  such  as  the  Kast  India  housc^.  They  are 
both  dwarf  growing  subjects,  and  altboiigh  the  fjowera  are 
small  they  are  nevertheless  intereiiting,  and  take  up  little  space. 

Among  the  hybrids  are  L.-c,  Tireeias  and  the  f^uperb  C.  Iris, 
of  which  there  are  some  very  fine  form  a*  In  the  cool  division 
the  hrilUnnt  Coeblioda  XocEliana  will  be  in  flower,  and  when 
the  new  shoots  are  3in  long  the  plants  may  be*  repotted  with 
safety,  usin^  a  mixture  of  sphagnuni  moss  and  p&nt  in  equal 
parts*  They  succeed  beat  in  well  drained  shallow  pans,  and 
may  be  tsrowji  KUj^pcuided  or  on  the  stage. 

Demlrobium  chr>i8anthum  is  one  that  produces  its  brie:ht 
yellow  flowers  on  the  recently  made  bulbs  while  the  foliage  is 
still   green,     Afer  the   blooms  are    iTemoved   the   plants  should 


i 
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Selenlpedlum    Bolssierlanum. 


pears  to  have  been  easily  propagated  at  first,  but  has  now 
become  practically  extinct.  Others  are  alfio  remarkably 
localised,  and  the  several  species  appear  only  on  limited  areas. 

Bammer  Floweslng  Cypripediamt* 

In  this  group  are  several  species  and  hybrid**  which  are  use- 
ful, because  they  flower  at  a  time  when  the  Laelias  and  Cattle>;as 
are  not  so  numerous.  The  most  conspicuous  among  the  species 
are  C.  Parishi,  the  old  favourite  C.  Curtisi,  C.  Stonei,  C.  auper- 
biena,  C.  Lawrenceanum,  and  ita  fine  dark  variety  Hackbridg- 
ensia,  C.  Rothschildianum,  C.  callosum,  and  the  albino 
Sanderse,  all  of  which  are  still  in  flower,  or  just  getting  past 
their  best.  Then  we  have  the  hybrids  which  pre<lominate  in  the 
majority  of  collections  to»day,  and  no  one  can  dtiubt  the  im- 
provements that  have  been  wrought  by  the  intercrossing  of  the 
Tarious  planta  already  mentioned. 

One  of  the  earliest  crosses  was  0.  Harrisianum  superbum,  a 
free  bloomer  and  robust  grower,  C.  Wiertziauum,  C.  Maudia*, 
and  others  that  could  be  named  if  space  permitted.  The  pre- 
sent is  a  good  time  to  overhaul  those  Cypripediums  that  re- 
quire a  greater  degree  of  warmth,  and  repot  any  that  have 
filled  their  receptacles  with  roots,  dividing  others  which  may 
be  starved  or  worn  out  in  the  centre,  and  either  make  them 
up  into  large  specimens  or  repot  each  piece  separately,  after- 
wards shading  them  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  till  re- 
established. For  other  details  regarding  the  culture  of 
•Cypripediums  I  would  refer  my  readers  to  an  article  tliat  ap- 
peared in  the  Journal  on  February  14,  1907. 


for  the  pseudo-bulbs  to 
their  taking  a  long  re^t 
temperature   ranging  from 


be  placed  in  a  sunny  position, 
thoroughly  ripen,  preparatory  to 
through   the   winter   months^    in   a 

50deg  to  55deg  F.  ^  v        ^i. 

Oncidiimi  concolor  will  soon  commence  to  |ix>w,  w Hen  it 
may  be  repotted  in  well  drained  paiiH  and  suspendejl  about  18in 
from  the  glass  in  the  intermediate  division.  Its  beautitul 
yellow  floTien?  are  produced  in  great  pix>fusion,  and  the  pendent 
spravs  are  always  attractive.  Any  plants  that  fail  to  make 
strong  and  plump  oseudo-bulbs  should  liave  their  flower  spikea 
removed  directly   they  appear.  ^T.    Anstiss, 

Xihioehniii  gtganUni. 
A  beautifully-flowered  plant  of  this  M^ldom-seen  specieA  was 
exhibited  by   the   Hon,   Walter  Rothscliild,   M.P..   Tniig   Park 
(gardener,  i^lr.   A.  Dye),  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  on  June  25,  when  it  received  a  fii-st -class  certj' 
ficHte.       The    'pla^it     was     shown     with  its  pot  standmg  haU 
im melted  in  a  tub  of  i^Tster.  the  species  of  the     genua     being 
I   aquatic  or  semi-aqiiatic.     Xowliere  are  tbeV  grown  more  J^uc- 
'   cessfully  than  at  Tring  Park.       The  following  partioulam  are 
from  "Oi-cbids  and  Their  Management,"  publishe<l  by  Upcott 
Gill.  T/ondon :—  .  .^   .i         ■      * 

This   remarkable  and  beautiful  plant   ts  one  of  the  giants 

of    the  orchid    family.       Travellers    state    that   in    its    naUve 

country  its  leaves  reach  a  length  of  8ft,  and  its  flower  spiKee 

a  height  of  llyft.     The  first  plant  that  flowered  in  England  was 

I   in  the  possession  of  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence.     The  leaves  of  thia 
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plant  were  plaited,  about  4ft  long  by  4in  wide,  and  pointed  at 
the  tips.  The  flower  spike  was  8ft  Sin  high,  and  towards  the 
top  about  fifteen  flowers  wel^  eomewhat  loosely  arranged.  The 
flowers  are  from  3in  to  4in  across ;  the  greenish  sepals  are  strap- 
riiaped,  and  curl  baok  towards  the  ovary;  the  petals,  which  are 
Broadly  oblong,  and  over  l^in  in  diameter,  form  a  kind  of  hood 
over  the  hp,  and  are  of  a  pinkish-rose  colour.  The  lip  is  3in 
Jong,  trowel-shaped  in  front,  narrowing  at  the  base  into  a 
pointed  spur,  which  stands  out  behind  the  rest  of  the  flower; 
it  IS  purple,  Btriped  with  darker  lines,  and  marked  on  the 
centre  with  three  yellow  lines.  The  species  was  discovered  by 
pr.  Welwitsasch,  in  1866,  ort  the  banks  of  the  River  Congo;  it 
first  flowered  under  cultivation  in  May,  1888. 


flardy  Plant  Notes. 

The  Moonlight  Broom. 
The  beauty  of  the  Broom  is  recognised  by  everyone  and 
were  not  our  common  yellow  Broom  so  plentiful  it*  would  be 
universally  acclaimed  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  mem- 
bers of  the  genus,  many  as  are  the  charming  plants  included 
in  their  number.     Andre's  Broom,  Cytisus  sooparius  andreanus. 


Lissochllus  giganteus. 

is  everywhere  prised,  but  the  Moonlight  Bwxwn,  as  C.  ecoparius 
nallidus  is  oalled,  has  but  few  who  cultivate  it  in  their  shrub- 
beries or  gardens,  although  its  soft  creamy-coloured  flowers  are 
pleasing  in  the  extreme.  It  is  even  paler  than  Cytisus  preecox ; 
while  its  flowers  are  as  large  as  those  of  the  typical  yelloiw 
plant.  When  a  plant  attains  a  good  size  it  is  very  beautiful 
with  its  many  creamy-coloured  flowers  showing  against  the  dark 
green  foliage.  Another  Broom  not  well  known  is  the  varieoated 
one,  which,  although  it  flowers  more  sparsely  than  the  others, 
makes  a  good  shrub  early  in  the  season,  when  its  young 
look  like  flowers  when  seen  from  a  *"'*     *"  ' 


«on,  when  its  young  groiwthe 
little  distance.— S.  Arnott. 


Mr.  OarriagtOB  Ley'i  Hybrid  Poppy. 

Among  the  few  hybrid  Poppies  we  have,  none  is  more  useful 
than  that  raised  by  Mr.  J.  Carrineton  Ley,  and  which  I  have 
had  in  my  garden  for  yeare.  It  is  of  the  type  of  Papaver 
©nentale,  but  the  flowera  are  comparatively  small,  ana  are 
produced  even  more  plentifully  than  these  of  the  majority  of 
the  Orient^  Poppies.  Although  it  foma  seed  capsules  I  have 
never  found  any  fertile  seeds  in  them,  and  I  understand  that 
thjs  IS  a  characteristic  of  this  Poppy,  and,  in  consequence,  it 
lasts  longer  m  flower  without  the  necessity  of  cutting  off  the 
capsules.  It  is,  I  am  led  to  understand,  a  hybrid  of  P.  orientale 
and  F.  rupif ragum,  but  it  partakes  more  largely  of  the  former 
parent  than  of  P.  nipif ragum.  Its  foUage,  colour,  and  to  some 
extent  the  flowera,  larcely  resemble  those  of  P.  onentale,  but  it 
has  not  the  Wotoh  at  the  base  of  the  petals  which  raisere  of  new 
varieties  of  F.  onentale  are  trying  to  eliminate.  Its  colour  is 
B  warm  salmon-red,  and  the  flowers  have  all  the  lightness  and 
grace  of  the  Poppy  family,  comparatively  long  as  they  last.  It 
requires  no  special  cultivation,  and  is  an  excellent  border  plant. 


NOTES 


oncEs 


Ton  DefiTPOoa  of  Fpoat  In  Vlonna. 

We  learn  that  during  the  past  week  a  visitation  of  frost— 
lOdeg  by  Fahrenheit's  thermometer— afflicted  Vienna,  the 
capital  of  Austria ;  while  visitons  to  the  Tyrolese  Highlands  are 
snowed  up.  Such  conditions  have  no  parallel  for  the  last  12a 
years. 

Asstotant  Supoplntondont  at  Wlaloy. 

We  learn  that  a  short  leet  of  five  has  been  made  from  the 
list  of  applicants  for  the  lately  advertised  post  of  assistant 
superintendent  in  the  R.H.8.  gardens  at  Wisley,  Surrey.  The 
five  men  thus  picked  out  wUl  attend,  we  are  informed,  before 
a  sub-commit  tee  of  the  council  on  Tuesday  next. 

Sehool  of  Handtopafka.  Choptaoy. 

The  annual  outing  of  the  garden  boys  and  staff  in  the 
garden  took  place  on  Saturday,  when  the  party  journeyed  to 
Bournemouth.  On  arrival,  all  sat  down  to  a  good  breakfast. 
The  rest  of  the  day  was  spent  in  wandering  through  the  lovely 
gardens,  and  by  the  sea,  with  paddling  and  the  usual  seaside 
pleasures.  Thanks  are  tendered  to  all  those  kind  friends  in  the 
horticultural  world  who  enabled  them  to  have  such  an  enjoy> 
able  day.  They  were  accompanied  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Brown,  horti- 
cultural instructor  at  the  school. 

AicPloultupal  Bduoatlan. 

The  Departmental  Committee  on  Agricultural  Education,  of 
which  Lord  Reay  is  chairman,  held  meetings  on  the  10th  and 
11th  inst..  Lord  Barnard  presiding  in  the  absence  of  the  chair- 
man  at  the  Hague  Conference.  The  following  witnesses 
attended,  and  were  examined :— Mr.  E.  S.  Beaven,  War- 
minster, Wilts;  Mr.  Christopher  Tumor,  representing  the 
County  Councils'  Association ;  Mr.  J.  A.  Smith,  Eastern  Coun- 
ties Dairy  Institute,  Ipswich;  Mr.  T.  W.  Cowan  and  Mr. 
Waltor  F.  Reid,  nominated  by  the  British  Bee-keepers'  Asso- 
ciation ;  the  Rt.  Hon.  Henry  Hobhouse,  chairman  of  the  Somer- 
set County  Council,  nominated  by  the  County  Councils* 
Association. 

Tho  AlmUrhty  Dollar. 

The  United  States  of  North  America  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  had  a  plant  collector  in  Northern  China  for  over  a 
year.  The  Department  is  very  careful,  so  we  learn,  to  exact 
a  credit  and  debtor  account  for  all  expenses  in  connection  with 
its  collector's  expedition.  This  makes  the  work  still  less  envi- 
able to  the  man  concerned,  whose  duties,  one  would  have 
thought,  would  be  sufficiently  exacting  without  having  to 
''make  ends  meet"  in  such  an  undertaking  as  that  of  collect- 
ing strange  plants  in  a  strange  land.  However,  the  accounts 
are  rendered  somewhat  in  this  fashion :  Dr. — $50,  exi>enses  to 
Harbin.  Or.— Obtained  grafts  of  soft-shelled  Walnut,  which 
will  be  of  the  value  of  —  dollars  to  the  State  in  a  few  years. 
Uncle  Sam  has  the  plant-collecting  fever  at  present,  and  it 
runs  high ;  but  he  watches  the  dollars  with  great  keenness. 

PplBO-Day  at  Swanley. 

The  prizes  and  diplomas  won  by  the  women  students  at 
Swanley  Horticultural  College  were  distributed  by  Sir  Wm. 
Hart  Dyke  on  July  12.  The  fete  was  very  successful.  The 
grounds  and  glass  houses  were  looking  their  best,  and  the  after- 
noon was  fine.  Miss  G.  Sherris  received  the  gold  medal  of  the 
R.H.S.  for  winning  the  highest  number  of  marks  at  the  April 
examination.  Miss  Legg  was  awarded  the  college  silver  medal 
for  obtaining  the  highest  aggregate  of  marks  in  the  college 
diploma  examinations.  Sir  John  Cockburn,  the  chairman, 
announced  that  410  students  had  passed  through  the  college 
course  and  held  the  following  posts :  3  landscape  gardeners ;  25 
market  ditto;  26  head  ditto;  13  under  ditto;  9  jobbing  ditto; 
49  working  in  their  own  homes ;  and  23  teachers  in  schools. 
Others  were  keeping  poultry,  bees,  &c.  The  principal  is  Miss 
F.  K.  Wilkinson. 
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Bishop**  StortfoPd  Show. 

This  increasingly  successful  and  well-nianaged  Hertford- 
shire horticultural  show  and  fete  will  take  place  on  Wednesday, 
the  31st  inst.,  at  The  Grange,  Bishop's  Stortford.  Mr.  C.  F. 
Dupere  is  secretary. 

LottOF  to  Fallows  of  tho  R.H.8. 

The  secretary  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  has  sent  an 
open  letter  to  all  the  Fellows  (inset  in  the  new  "Journal"  of 
the  society).  This  letter  appeals  to  all  the  Fellows  to  sign 
a  petition,  which  will  then  be  placed  before  the  railway  com- 
panies of  Great  Britain,  requesting  reduced  railway  rates  for 
Fellows  attending  the  meetings,  lectures,  and  exhibitions  of 
the  R.H.S.  in  London. 

Baquosta  to  Sopvants. 

Mr.  Derwas  Owen  Jones,  of  Pontesford,  Salop,  who  left 
estate  value  £37,802,  made  liberal  bequests  to  his  gardener 
and  other  servants.  The  following  was  the  scale:— If  of  six 
years'  service  and  under  eleven,  £50  for  first  five  years,  and 
then  £15  for  each  subsequent  year;  if  of  eleven  years'  service 
sn4  under  twenty-<»ie,  £125  for  first  ten  years,  and  £25  for 
each  subsequent  year ;  if  of  twenty-one  years'  service  and  under 
thirty-one,  £325  for  first  twenty  years  and  £30  for  each  subse- 
quent year;  if  of  thirty-one  years*  service  and  under  forty, 
£675  for  the  first  thirty  years  and  £32  lOs.  for  each  subsequent 
j^ear.  *  *  Sir  Tbos.  Hanbury's  will  has  been  proved  at 
£788,221. 

The  Lata  Mr.  Ohas.  Jordan,  I«0*0« 
The  remains  of  this  well-known  gardener  were  laid  to  re&t 
on  Saturday  last  at  the  City  of  Westminster  Cemetery,  Han- 
well.  Many  friends  were  present  at  the  graveside,  although 
the  principal  religious  service  to<^  place  in  London.  Among 
those  present  were  Major  Hussey  and  Major  Hagitt;  Mr. 
Gardner,  of  Hampton  Court;  Mr.  Melville,  of  Finsbury  Park; 
Mr.  Marlow,  of  Greenwich;  Mr.  de  Souza,  assistant  at  Hyde 
Park;  Mr.  J.  Weathers  (secretary  of  the  B.G.A.),  and  several 
members  of  the  staff  from  Hyde  Park.  The  floral  tributes  were 
numerous  and  costly,  conspicuous  being  a  large  wreath  of  deep 
purple  Violas  (Mr.  Jordan's  favourite  flowers),  and  longiflorum 
Lilies,  bearing  the  inscription,  ''With  sincere  sympathy  from  his 
colleagues  in  the  British  Gardeners'  Association."  Mr.  Jordan's 
.career  in  Hyde  Park,  Regent's  Park,  and  Victoria  Park,  wa^ 
hfghly  successful,  and  his  connection  with  the  foundation  of 
the  B.G.A.  was  well  known.  It  may,  however,  be  interesting 
to  place  on  record  that  he  commenced  his  gardening  career  ar 
an  apprentice  in  the  garden  of  Chief  Baron  Pollock,  Hatton 
House,  Hounslow,  in  the  year  1860.  Two  years  later  he  went 
to  Syon  House,  Isle  worth,  as  journeyman,  and  four  yeans  later 
<in  1866)  he  went  in  a  similar  capacity  to  the  Duke  of  Ros- 
burgh's  place  at  Floors  Castle,  Kelso,  N.B.  In  1868  Mr. 
Jordan  was  foreman  to  Claude  B.  Hamilton,  £sq.,  Dalkeith; 
in  1870  to  T.  B.  Potter,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Manchester,  and  after 
about  six  months  with  Adam  Forsyth,  the  decorative  florist 
of  Mount  Street,  W.,  Mr.  Jordan  became  proprietor  of  Silver- 
hall  Nursery,  Isleworth,  continuing  for  ten  years.— J.  W. 

When  he  had  Silverhall  Nursery  Mr.  Jordan  was  noted  for 
the  excellence  of  his  Verbenas  and  other  softwooded  plants. 
I  do  not  think  he  was  successful  in  his  business,  and  obtained 
a  position  as  superintendent  of  Victoria  Park,  under  the  Office 
of  Works,  and  then  it  was  that  he  had  much  to  do  with  Green- 
wich Park.  He  managed  both  Victoria  Park  and  Greenwich 
together.  Greenwich  Park  was  at  that  time  a  barren  waste, 
more  or  less.  Under  the  greatest  difficulties  he  clothed  the 
bills,  which  were  running  shingle,  properly  drained  the  Park^ 
formed  paths  and  roads,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  thoao 
features  so  pleasurably  referred  to  in  the  -Journal  recently. 
He  did,  without  doubt,  the  ''spade  work."  I  remember  hini' 
clearly  as  a  lad,  and  when  I  was  associated  with  him  intimately 
aa  a  fellow-superintendent,  I  was  struck  with  the  little  change 
in  his  manner.  He  was  the  same  Charles  Jordan,  gentle,  kind^ 
And  ever  ready  to  help  and  advise.  He  worked  his  way  up  from 
the  bottom  of  the  ladder,  and  unlike  many,  never  forgot  those 
whom  he  knew  in  earlier  times. — W.  J.  M. 

The  Editor  is  informed  that  the  complaint  causing  the  death 
of  Mr.  Jordan  was  not  cancer  of  the  stomach,  as  mentioned  in 
our  previous  notice,  though  undoubtedly  the  deceased  had  long 
suffered  from  some  acute  abdominal  malady. 


An  Eaat-Snd  Plowar  Shew- 
The  Lord  Mayor  (Sir  William  P.  Treloar,  Bart.),  who  was 
aooompanied  by  the  Lady  Mayoress  and  th©  Sheriffs,  paid  a 
state  viBit  to  the  People's  Palace,  Mile  End  Road,  on  July  11, 
and  formally  opened  the  stidubI  flower  show  of  the  People's 
Palace  and  East  End  HorticulturaL  Society.  A  f^i^ature  of  thtt 
ejiow  is  the  magnificent  ool lection  of  flowers  and  foliage  plants 
exhibited  by  the  King.  Mr.  Leopold  de  Rothschild  has  also 
lent  a  handsome  odlection.  The  society  includes  a  juvenile 
section  drawn  from  the  elementary  schools  of  the  East  End, 
and  numbering  thousands.  These  children  are  keen  horti' 
culturists.  and  many  prices  were  offered  for  the  plants  they  put 
in  competition.  The  children  themselves  crowded  the  balooniea 
at  the  opening  ceremony,  and  lustily  cheered  the  civio  party 
as  they  entered, 

Tba  Small  Latidhotdapa'  (Scotlandl  BUL 

A  public  meeting  of  a  non- political  character,  to  which  all 
holders  of  land  or  others  interested  in  agriculture  were  invited, 
was  held  in  the  ante- room  of  the  Corn  Eicliange,  Kelao,  on  th© 
afternoon  of  Friday  lest.  There  was  a  large  and  representativo 
attendance  of  landowners  and  tenant  farmers  from  Roiburgh- 
bhire,  Berwickshire,  and  Selkirkshire.  Eventually  a  retwlution 
condemning  dual  ownership,  as  suggested  in  the  Bill,  was  passed. 
Mr.  Janu^  Nisbet,  of  LamlMlen^  then  proposed  that  the  resolu- 
tions be  forwarded  to  the  Prim©  Minister.  Mr.  R.  V.  Jlather 
{of  Messrs  Laing  and  Mather,  seedsmen,  Kelao),  in  seconding, 
said  he  took  it  that  all  there  present  were  pretty  well  agreed 
that  an  increase  of  small  h-tjldings  was  desirable.  In  some  dia- 
tricts  such  holdings  would  doubtless  prove  benefieial,  but  they 
must  be  created  on  a  sound  basis ;  and  the  firat  essential  to  his 
mind  was  that  the  State  should  become  the  puncbaseis,  and  then 
sell  or  let  the  land  as  roost  desirable.  The  present  proposals  of 
the  Government  were  certain  to  result  in  disaster ;  purchase,  not 
dual  ownership,  t^bould  he  th«^  foundation  of  the  Bill.  Then, 
again,  the  main  object  of  the  Bill  was  to  attract  people  back  to 
the  land  and  so  increase  the  agricultural  population.  He  was 
very  much  afraid  tliat  the  present  proposals  would  not  have  that 
effect,  as  little  if  any  extra  labour  would  then  be  employed 
compared  with  what  w^ti  utilised  under  our  present  system, 
Mi^ht  ho  be  allowed  to  suggest  that  a  much  better  way  to  bring 
back  to  and  keep  people  on  the  land  would  be  by  the  State  pur. 
chasing  tracts  of  the  poorer  class  of  lands  throughout  the 
country  and  institute  afforestation P  This  would,  he  was  cer^ 
tain,  immensely  benefit  both  the  country  and  the  people  an^ 
ultimately  prove  a  splendid  national  investment.  This  resolu- 
tion was  also  unanimously  adopted. 

Tha  Aaaoolatlon  of  Booiioml0  Blolo^Iata^ 
T!io  fifth  general  meeting  was  held  in  the  Imperial  Institutii 
on  Thursday,  July  4.  Tho  prciiident,  Mr,  A.  E.  Shipley,  M.A*, 
F.R.S.,  occupied  the  chair.  He  read  a  letter  received  from 
Prof,  Wyndhad  R.  Dunstan,  the  director  of  the  Imperial  In- 
stitute, in  which  he  stated  his  regret  at  not  being  able  to  bo 
present.  He  further  e^i tended  a  hearty  weloom©  t^  the  mem- 
bers of  the  association.  After  the  formal  buaineas  the  following 
papers  were  read  :— By  Mr,  Cecil  Warburton,  "Some  Notefi  on 
Ticks."  Tile  author  dealt  with  the  clafisification  means  of 
identification,  and  discussed  the  leading  generic  characters. 
Mr.  K.  R.  Burden  detailed  the  results  of  his  experimenta  with 
the  SpruccKgAil  and  Larch-blight  disease.  His  results  sliowed 
that  a  x>araffin  emulsion  applied  early  in  the  jearj  before  the 
buds  ojien,  and  whilst  the  insects  are  still  hybernatdng,  was 
HKist  effective.  Mr.  Walter  E.  CoUinge  gave  an  account  of  liie 
work  on  the  Cecidomyidie  or  gall  midges,  and  appealed  to 
entomologi^  and  otJiens  for  asesi^tance  in  working  out  the  life 
histories,  &c.,  of  this  very  difficult  family  ef  Di ptera.  An 
ab«trac-t  of  a  paper  by  Prof,  A.  D.  Inims  on  a  disease  of  bees  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  was  read.  Mr:  E,  S.  Salmon  read  a  short 
paper  on  "The  American  Gooseberry  Mildew,"  and  the  pro* 
posed  legislative  measures;  and  Mr,  C,  (Sordon  Hewitt  dJs* 
cussed  the  Binomios  of  the  Calypterate  muacidsc,  and  their 
economic  significance.  A  demonstration  was  given  by  Mr, 
W,  G.  Freeman,  the  su[>erinteiident  of  tiie  Colonial  collections, 
in  the  public  galleries  of  the  Institut-Cj  and  visits  were  abo 
paid  to  the  Research  Laboratories.  The  next  meeting  wil!  b© 
held  at  Edinburgh  about  Easter,   1908, 
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Tbe  Kational  Jfeet  Pea  Sbof. 

Tuesday  was  a  glorious  day  meteorologically,  and  a  glorious 
day  also  in  the  Sweet  Pea  world.  It  w€w  the  day  of  the  annual 
Metropolitan  exhibition  of  the  National  Sweet  Tea  Society— a 
still  youthful,  but  exceedingly  healthy  and  rigorous  body. 
Quite  a  large  crowd  of  devotees  was  waiting  for  admittance  to 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Hall,  Westminster,  at  half-past  twelve, 
and  when  the  portals  opened,  what  sweetly  odorous  wafts  met 
the  faithful!  The  hall  was  filled  in  all  ^arts  with  flowers,  and 
even  the  annexes  and  two  rooms  upstairs  were  requisitioned. 
It  was  a  good  show,  and  judging  by  the  crowds  of  people,  it 
must  have  been  a  great  financial  success  as  well.  Mr.  Chas.  H. 
Curtis  had  the  classes  arranged  seriatim,  so  that  it  was  easy  to 
find  just  whatever  one  was  interested  in. 

A  serious  question  arose  in  the  large  audit  class  where  the 
variety  John  Ingman  w«is  shown  by  several  exhibitors,  not  in 
.its  true  condition.  We  never  heard  that  there  was  an  imper- 
fect stock  of  this  variety  about,  and,  of  course,  the  disquahfied 
exhibitors  have  grown  it  in  perfect  ignorance  of  tliat  fact.  The 
judges  may  have  had  no  option  but  to  disqualify,  but  the  dis- 
qualifying of  a  number  of  people  in  such  a  matter  was  a  most 
unijleasant  fact.  Surely  the  society  ought  first  to  warn  ex- 
hibitors. 

Mr.  Stevenson,  of  Wobum  Place,  Addlestone,  Surrey,  who 
is  well  known  in  the  Chi*ysanthemum  world,  won  both  the 
Sutton  challenge  cup  (for  fifteen  bunches),  and  the  Henry 
Eckford  memorial  cup  (for  twelve  bunches),  together  with  two 
gold  medals  and  money  awards.  Mr.  A.  Basile,  Weybridge, 
captured  the  Horace  Wright  challenge  bowl  (for  nine  bunche^ 
The  chief  winner  in  th 
Breadmore,  Winchester. 
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The  chief  winner  in  the  leading  open  classes  was  Mr.  C.  W. 


The  thirty-two  decorated  tables  were  a  pleasant  feature,  but 
the  bowls  and  vases  of  Peas  were  less  attractive.  Peas  are  best 
by  themselves. 

*  A  large  number  of  non-competitive  trade  exhibits  were  pre- 
sented, and  several  gold  medals  were  awarded.  Seven  novelties 
received  awards  of  merit,  but  there  was  nothing  of  outstanding 
merit  before  the  committee,  and  no  F.C.C.'s  nor  the  society's 
silver  medal,  were  bestowed.  Messrs.  Sutton  privately  staged 
a  glorious  new  creamy-salmon  wavy-petalled  variety  called  The 
Queen.  The  wavy-standard  kinds  are  the  Peas  or  the  future. 
But  the  N.S.P.S.  should  speedily  issue  a  list  of  too-much- 
alike  varieties. 

Spccial  Audit  Class. 

Class  1,  the  special  audit  class  (trade  excluded)  was  for  fifteen 
bunches  of  Sweet  Peas  to  be  selected  from  a  given  list  of  named 
sorts.  There  were^nine  entrants,  and  Mr.  Thos.  Steyeiuion, 
Woburn  Place,  Addlestone,  was  placed  first,  thus  winning  the 
Sutton  silver  challenge  cup,  the  society's  gold  medal  and  40s. 
A  number  of  exhibits  appeared  to  have  wrongly  named  sorts, 
or,  at  least,  not  the  true  type  of  a  variety,  John  Ingman  being 
a  prolific  defaulter.  Needless  to  say,  Mr.  Stevenson's  flowers 
were  grand,  the  stalks  being  18in  long  in  many  instances,  and 
all  bore  trusses  of  three  flowers.  The  varieties  were:  Navy 
Blue,  Helen  Lewis,  Hon.  Mrs.  E.  Kenyon,  Mns.  W.  Wright, 
Dorothy  Eckford,  Jeannie  Gordon,  Helen  Pierce,  Black  Knight, 
Princess  of  Wales,  King  Edward,  Dainty,  John  Ingman, 
Gladys  Unwin,  Duke  of  Westminster,  and  Lady  Grisel  Hamil- 
ton. A  small  amount  of  Pea  foliage  was  used  with  the 
flowers,  but  was  confined  to  the  rim  of  the  vases.  The 
society's  silver  medal  and  30s.  fell  to  Mr.  Thos.  Jones,  Bryn- 
Penylan,  Ruabon,  N.  Wales,  with  splendid  John  Ingman 
and  Helen  Lewis,  also  fine  bunches  of  Helen  Pierce  and 
Agnes  Johnson.  Mr.  H.  H.  Lees,  Warblington  Cottage, 
Havant,  was  thiixi,  his  flowers  and  stalks  being  smaller. 
He  had,  however,  fine  examples  of  John  Ingman,  Helen 
Pierce,  I>ady  Grisel  Hamilton,  and  Coccinea.  Helen  Lewis 
and  John  Ingman  (true  forms)  were  quite  outstanding 
varieties. 

Classification  Class. 

Class  2  (open  to  all),  for  twenty  varieties,  one  of  each 
colour  given  in  the  classification  tables.  There  were  only 
three  entries,  Mr.  Chas.  Breadmore,  120,  High  Street, 
Winchester,  winning  somewhat  easily  with  very  long- 
stalked,  handsome  flowers.  Messrs.  G.  and  A.  Clark,  Ltd., 
Dover,  were  second :  and  Messrs.  Salt  marsh  and  Son, 
Chelmsford,  thii*d.  Mr.  Breadmore's  flowers  were  Dora 
Breadmore  (very  fine),  John  Ingman,  Dorothy  Eckford, 
Duke  of  Westminster,  Helen  Lewis,  Romolo  Piazzani,  and 
Jeannie  Grordon  in  the  back  row.  Helen  Pierce,  Agnes 
Johnson,  Geo.  Gordon,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Princess  of 
Wales,  Countess  Spyencer,  and  Lady  Grisel  Hamilton  in  the 
middle  row.  Jessie  Cut hbertson,*^ Black  Knight,  Mrs.  W. 
Wright,  King  Eklward,  I^ttie  Eckford,  and  Coccinea  in  the 
front  row. 

Collections  of  Sweet  Peas  (open  to  all).  Class  3,  for 
thirty-six  bunches,  distinct,  Mr.  C.  Breadrnore  was  again 
firpt,  winning  against  five  others.  All  his  flowers  were 
large— developed  to  their  fullest  extent.  The  collection  com- 
prised the  following :— Elsie  Herbert,  A.  J.  Cooke  (purplish- 


blue),  Dudley  Lee  (Black  Knight  type),  Helen  Lewis,  seedling, 
Agnes  Eckford,  seedling.  Miss  Philbrick.  Mrs.  C.  W.  Bread- 
more,  Navy  Blue,  Counter  Spencer,  Duke  of  Westminster. 
HenrV  Eckford,  Ivy  Herbert,  Tweedy  Smith  (carmine  ana 
white),  Etta  Dyke  (white),  Agnes  Johnson,  Mrs.  Collier,  seed- 
ling. King  Edward,  Evelyn  Breadmore,  Cyril  Breadmore.  Mrs. 
A.  Watkins,  Hon.  Mrs.  Kenyon,  Dainty,  J.  T.  Crier,  IPheno- 
menal,  Audrey  Crier  (lovely),  Laay  Cooper,  Miss  Willmott,  and 
Helen  Pierce.  Messrs.  G.  and  A.  Clark,  Ltd.,  Dover^  were 
second,  and  Messrs.  G.  Stark,  Gt.  Ryburgh,  Norfolk,  third. 

Class  4,  for  twenty-four  distinct  varieties,  Mr.  Breadmore 
beat  Messrs.  Clark,  the  third  award  falling  to  Messrs.  Saltmarsh 
and  Son,  Chelmsford,  and  fourth  to  Messrs.  E.  W.  King  and 
Co.,  Coggeshall.  Essex.  There  were  six  entries.  The  finest 
bunches  tnrougnout  were  Cecil  Crier,  Princess  of  Wales,  Mrs. 
Collier,  Vera  Jeffery,  Geo.  Herbert,  The  Marquis,  J.  T.  Crier, 
Queen  of  S^n,  Etta  Dyke,  Elsie  Herbert,  Dora  Breadmore, 
Mrs.  C.  W.  Breadmore  (a  lovely  blush  primrose),  Audrey  Crier, 
all  of  which,  as  the  reader  may  perceive,  were  in  Mr.  Bread- 
more's stand.     These  were  truly  magnificent. 

Class  5,  for  the  doeen  bunches,  still  saw  Mr.  Breadmore 
leading,  and  if  possible  his  flowers  seemed  to  improve.  That 
was  not  so,  but  the  crime  de  la  ereme  only  were  included.  The 
names  have  all  been  given  in  the  previous  lists.  Messrs.  Isaac 
House  and  Son,  Westoury-on-Trym,  Bristol,  came  second;  and 
Mr.  W.  Lumley,  Dawn  Nurseries,  Havant,  third,  with  magni- 
ficent flowers.     There  were  eleven  competitors. 

Class  6  (trade  excluded).— Mr.  W.  H.  Rawnsley  (gardener,  T. 
Vickers),  Alford,  Lines,  was  an  excellent  leadeiy  his  brilliant 
flowers  having  enormously  long  stalks.  Mr.  Silas  Cole,  Althorpe 
Park,  Northampton,  with  whom  originated  the  Countess 
Spencer,  was  second;  Mr.  Thos.  Jones.  Ruabon,  third;  and 
fourth,  out  of  eight  competitors,  came  Mr.  T.  Hibbens,  Row- 
land Hill  Almhouses,  Ashford.     The  class  all  but  filled  one  table. 

In  class  7,  for  eighteen  bunches,  there  were  six  lots,  and  Mr, 
J.  Dymock,  gardener  to  G.  D.  Faber,  Esq.,  C.B.,  M.P.,  Rush 
Court,  Wallingford,  was  an  admirable  leader:  Mr.  A.  H.  Hick- 
man, Eagle  and  Spur  Inn,  Cookley,  near  Kidderminster,  being 
second ;  and  Mr.  F.  R.  Castle,  Brimcombe,  Foxcombe  Hill, 
Oxford,  third ;  and  Mr.  Geo.  Davidson,  Elm  Lodge,  Quadrant 
Road,  Thornton  Heath,  fourth. 

Eckford  Cup. — There  were  no  less  than  thirteen  competing 
in  class  0  for  a  dozen  bunches.  The  Eckford  Memorial  cup  and 
a  gold  medal  were  awarded  as  first  to  Mr.  Thos.  Stevenson, 
Woburn  Place,  Addlestone,  Surrev,  with  the  f<^lowing: — 
Geo.  Herbert.  Nora  Unwin,  Rosie  Adams,  Mrs.  Collier,  Helen 
Lewis,  Romolo  Piazzini,  Henry  Eckford,  Black  Knight,  Mrs. 
Hardcastle  Sykes,  Paradise  (all  with  four  big  flowers),  King 
Edward,  and  Dora  Stevenson.  Mr.  T.  Jones,  Ruabon,  came 
second,  having  as  very  pretty  things  Olive  Bolton  (a  deep 
pink),  Frank  Dolby,  and  Clara  Curtis ;  third,  Mr.  V.  B.  John- 
stone, Ryhall  Hall,  Stamford. 

In  cla?s  9,  for  the  Horace  Wright  Challenge  Bowl,  the 
winner  for  the  nine  best  bunches  was  Mr.  A.  Basile,  Woburn 
Park  Gardens^  Weybridj^e.  This  class  was  design^  to  draw 
special  attention  to  varieties  suitable  for  garden  decoration, 
and  the  choice  was  made  by  the  donor  of  the  bowl.  The  varie- 
ties exhibited  were  Countess  Spencer,  Dorothy  Eckford,  Janet 
Scott,     Mrs.  W.  Wright,  King     Edward,  Lady     G.  Hamilton, 
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Triumph,  Venus,  and  Peach  Blossom.  We  venture  to  think 
there  are  better  garden  kinds  than  some  of  these.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Rawnsley,  Alford,  Lines,  was  second j  Mrs.  Tigwell,  Harrow 
View,  Greenford,  third;  and  Mr.  J.  Watson,  jun.,  Oxford 
House,  Ham  Common,  fourth  out  of  six. 

With  the  six  bunches  (class  10),  no  less  than  seventeen  oom- 

e>ted.     Mr.  Silas  Cole  was  leader;  Mr.  A.  E.  Usher,  Ranston 
ouse,  Blandford,  Dorset,  second ;  Mr.  W.  Pagram.  TTie  Whim, 
Weybridge,  third;  and  Mr.  F.  R.  Castle,  Oxford,  fourth. 

Pkas  with  Wavxd  Standasds. 

For  a  collection  of  varieties  with  waved  standards  (c.  67) 
on  a  table  space  3ft  by  3ft.,  Mr.  R.  Bolton.  Warton,  Camforth, 
was  leader  with  Mrs.  Chas.  Foster,  Tom  Bolton,  Beauty,  Olive 
Bolton,  Clara  Curtis,  May  Malcolm,  Purity,  Queen  of  Norway. 
Mrs.  Alice  Ware,  and  another  (unnamed) — a  truly  regiai  ana 
magnificent  set,  grown  to  perfection.  Mr.  C.  W.  Breadmore 
was  seoond  out  of  five,  with  Elsie  Herbert,  Etta  Dyke  (white), 
and  Audrey  Crier  as  his  best. 

In  the  classes  from  which  the  trade  was  excluded,  Nos.  60  to 
66,  the  best  were  from  Mrs.  Tigwell  with  Countess  Spencer, 
Mrs.  Hardcastle  Sykes,  A.  J.  Cook,  Nora  Unwin,  Gladys  Unwin, 
E.  J.  Castle,  Frank  Dolby,  Geo.  Herbert,  Helen  Lewis,  Para- 
dise, Mrs.  A.  Watkins,  and  Phenomenal .  Those  in  the  remain- 
ing classes  were  similar  to  these. 

SiNOLi  Bunch  Classes. 

Three  prizes  were  awarded  in  each  class  from  19  to  38,  for  a 
bunch  of  Sweet  Peas,  one  variety  only.  The  section  was  open 
to  all. 

White:  1,  Mr.  E.  F.  Usher,  New  Eltham,  Kent,  with 
Dorothy  Eckford ;  2,  Mr.  E.  Watford,  Heatherfield,  Weybridge, 
with  the  same;  eighteen  entries. 

Crimson:  1,  Mr.  C.  Tidbury,  Comblelands,  Addlestone, 
Surrey,  with  Queen  Alexandra;  2,  Mr.  Usher  with  the  same; 
fifteen  entries. 

Cerise:  1,  Mr.  G.  Crabbe.  Chapel  Park,  Addlesione,  with 
Coccinea ;  2,  Mrs.  Tigwell  with  ditto ;  eleven  entries. 

Blush:  1,  Mr.  Breadmore  with  Duchess  of  Sutherland;  2, 
Mr.  A.  E.  Usher,  Ranston  House,  Blandford,  with  ditto;  five 
entries. 

Rose  and  carmine:  1,  Mr.  A.  Basile  with  John  In^man;  2, 
Messrs.  G.  Stark  and  Son,  with  ditto;  seventeen  entries. 

Pink:  1.  Mr.  E.  F.  Usher  with  Countess  Spencer;  2,  Mrs. 
Tigwell  with  Bolton's -Pink;  twenty-five  entries. 

Orange:  1,  Mr.  E.  F.  Usher  with  Henry  Eckford;  2,  Mr. 
C.  W.  Breadmore  with  Helen  Lewis ;  thirteen  entries. 

Yellow  and  buff:  1,  Mr.  C.  W.  Breadmore  with  Dora  Bread- 
more  ;  2,  Mr.  M.  Green,  The  Lodge,  Eynsford,  with  the  same ; 
fourteen  entries. 

Lavender:  1,  Mr.  E.  F.  Usher  with  Lady  Grizel  Hamilton; 
2,  Mr.  W.  Lumlev,  Down  Nurseries,  Havant,  with  ditto;  eleven 
entries.     Lady  Hamilton  was  the  only  lavender  variety  staged. 

Blue:  1,  Mr,  A.  Basile  with  Navy  Blue;  2,  Mr.  Usher  with 
ditto;  twelve  entries. 

Mauve :  1,  Mr.  Usher  with  Mrs.  Walter  Wright ;  2,  Mr.  Chas. 
Lamplough,  Ulverstone,  Hants ;  eleven  entries. 

Violet  or  Purple :  1,  Mr.  A.  Basile  with  Duke  of  Westminster; 
2,  Mr.  Marshall  Y.  Green,  Eynsford,  with  the  same;  nine  en- 
tries. 

Maroon  and  Bronze:  1,  Mr.  Usher  with  Black  Knight;  2, 
Mr.  G.  Crabhe,  Addlestone,  with  the  same,  each  magnificent; 
thirteen  entries. 

Magenta:  1,  Messrs.  Clark,  Ltd.,  with  Geo.  Gordon;  2,  Mr. 
Cnabbe  with  ditto ;  eight  entries. 

Picotee-edged :  1,  Mr.  A.  Basile  with  Dainty ;  2,  Mr.  J.  Jones, 
Wem,  with  Lottie  Eckford ;  fourteen  entries. 

IStriped  and  flaked  red  and  rose :  1,  Mr.  Usher  with  America 
(grand) ;  2,  Messrs.  Clark  with  the  same;  eleven  entries. 

Striped  and  flaked  purple  and  blue:  1,  Mr.  Usher  with 
Princess  of  Wales;  2,  Mr.  Marshall  Y.  Green  with  ditto;  seven 
entries.  , 

Bicolor:  1,  Mr.  Basile  with  Jeannie  Gordon;  2,  Mr.  M.  Y. 
Green  with  ditto;  sixteen" entries. 

Fancy :  1,  Mr.  Crabbe  with  Agnes  Johnstone ;  2,  Mr.  Leonard 
Liont,  Camnor  Place,  near  Oxford,  with  Sybil  Eckford;  twelve 
entries. 

Marbled:  1,  Mr.  Basile  with  Helen  Pierce  (the  only  variety 
shown) ;  and  2,  Mr.  Usher ;  .eighteen  entries. 

In  class  89  (trade  excluded)  for  12  bunches  of  certain  new 
varieties  as  named  in  the  schedule,  Mrs.  Tigwell,  Greenford, 
was  first,  haviiiflr  Oueen  of  Spain  (very  sweet),  F.  Dolby,  Mrs. 
Collier,  and  Nora  Unwin  among  others ;  2,  Mr.  A.  H.  Hickman, 
Kidderminster.     The  prizes  were  given  by  Mr.  Henry  Eckfoid. 

CXBTIFIOATBD   VaBIXTIIS. 

As  we  state  in  a  fore  part  of  this  report,  there  were  no 
fewer  than  154  "novelties"  up  for  certificate.  Not  one  of  these 
was  deemed  worthy  of  the  silver  medal,  nor  even  a  first  class 
certificate.  There  is  no  end  of  names,  but  unless  a  new  form, 
or  a  new  combination  of  colours  is  produced,  it  is  exceedingly 


difficult  to  recognise  the  difference  (if  any)  between  the  varie- 
ties. Cultivators  ought  to  taboo  air  except  the  most  hishly 
meritorious  varieties  and  such  as  the  reports  refer  to  as  stable. 
It  becomes  a  matter  of  increasing  difficulty  to  choose  the  best. 
The  following  received  an  award  of  merit : — 

Elsie  Herbert  (Mr.  Chas.  Breadmore,  Winchester).— A  wavy- 
standard,  Picotee-edged,  white  at  base  with  carmine  edge. 

Evelyn  Hemue  (Miss  Hemos,  Holdfast  Hall,  Upton-on-Sea).— A 
large  wavy,  creamy-rose  Pea. 

Nancy  Perkins  (Mr.  H.  A,  Perkins,  York  Lodge,  Beigate).— A 
▼A^7^  glorified  Henry  Eckford. 

Bosy  Adams  (Mr.  T.  Stevenson,  Wobum  Place,  Addlestone).— A 
very  large,  wavy,  dark  porplish-maroon  flower  with  deep  bine  base : 
really  a  oicolor. 

Saint  Qeorge  (Hurst  and  Son,  Houndsditoh,  E.).— A  moderate 
sized  flower,  wavy,  coloured  fiery  scarlet. 

Silas  Cole  ^Mr.  Silas  Cole,  Althorpe  Park,  Northampton).— A  large 
and  solid-looking  wavy  flower,  oolonred  somewhat  like  Black  Knight. 

The  Marquis  (Debbie  and  Co.).— One  of  the  most  distinct  of  the 
new  Peas : — wavy,  and  coloured  rosy-magenta. 

NOK-COMPITITIVX   EXBIBISS. 

A  gold  medal  was  worthily  awarded  to  Messrs.  Debbie  and 
Co.,  Rothesay^  with  magnificent  bunches  of  St.  George  (Hurst's), 
Queen  of  Spain,  Princess  Victoria,  and  others  of  the  finest.  A 
silver-gilt  medal  was  accorded  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  and  Sons. 
Ltd.,  Chelsea,  for  a  group  of  Peas  in  pots.  Messrs.  Cannell  and 
Sons,  Swanley,  also  had  a  silver-gilt  medal  for  an  excellent  dis- 
play, having  a  new  one  Miss  Doris,  a  wavy  Miss  Wilmott. 

Messrs.  John  Standish  and  Co.,  Royal  Nurseries,  Asoot, 
gained  a  bronze  medal  for  a  collection  of  Sweet  Peas.  Mr.  S. 
Miller,  Newport,  I.W..  had  a  like  award  for  table  displav.  A 
silver  medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Toogood  and  Sons,  &uth- 
ampton,  who  had  a  very  fine  display.  A  bronse  medal  fell  to  Mr^ 
Thos.  W.  Darlington,  Warton,  Camforth.  Messrs.  R.  H.  Bath, 
Ltd..  Wisbech,  had  a  silver  medal  for  a  well-grown  assortment 
of  all  the  finest  kinds. 

A  gold  medal  also  fell  to  Messrs.  Hobbies,  Ltd.,  Dereham. 
Their  flowers  were  grown  to  perfection,  were  abundant  and 
beautifully  arranged,  including  the  best.  Messrs.  Carter  and 
Co.,  High  Holborn,  won  a  silver-gilt  medal  with  a  nice  assort- 
ment. Messrs.  Gilbert  and  Son,  Bourne,  Lines.,  had  a  table  of 
seedlings.  Messrs.  Jones  and  Son,  Shrewsbury,  won  a  silver 
medal  with  a  highly  creditable  display ;  and  Messrs.  E.  W.  King 
and  Co..  Coggeshall,  Essex,  obtained  a  silver-gilt  medal  for  a 
splendidly  rich  assortment. 

A  gold  medal  was  well  deserved  bv  Messrs.  Bakers,  Wolver- 
hampton, who  had  Olive  Bolton,  Mrs.  R.  Skelton,  Bakers* 
Scarlet,  F.  T.  Beck.  Mis.  Chas.  Foster  (true  and  scarce), 
F.  Woodward,  and  others  that  are  as  yet  to  become  known.  A 
silver  medal  was  bestowed  on  Mr.  Henry  Eckford's  display  from 
Wem.  Mr.  Eckford  had  some  lovely  things  under  number,  and 
his  Henry  E^ckford  was  ^nd.  A  silver-gilt  medal  rewarded 
Mr.  C.  W.  Breadmore,  of  Winchester,  whose  Miss  Audr^  Crier 
in  the  centre  was  resplendent.  Dora  Breadmore  ana  Vera 
Jeffery  are  each  gems. 

A  gold  medal  was  won  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Unwin,  Histon,  Cambs., 
with  eighteen  of  the  choicest  novelties.  Audrey  Crier  was  fine ; 
also  Zoe  (blue)  and  Bobbie  K.,  a  pretty  pink.  Messrs.  Clark, 
Ltd.,  of  Dover,  had  a  silver  medal ;  and  Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons, 
Stourbridge,  a  silver-gilt  medal  for  a  large  and  fine  collection. 
Miss  Hemus.  Upton-on-Sea,  won  a  silver  medal,  and  her  group 
included  Evelyn  Hemus,  the  new  creamy-pink.  Messrs.  Stark, 
of  Great  Ry burgh,  Norfolk,  sent  Geo.  Herbert,  Lorna  Doone, 
and  Enchantress,  winning  a  silver  medal. 

<■»■> 


A  Rockery  Scene. 

It  is  a  pity  that  our  illustration  is  less  clear  than  it  might 
be,  in  order  to  display  an  ideal  portion  of  the  rockery  at  Kew-^ 
a  famous  and  beautifully-executed  rock  garden,  that  has  fur- 
nished good  lessons  in  the  art  of  construction  to  many  lovera 
and  cultivators  of  alpines.  In  his  newly-published  and  excel- 
lently written  book,  "Rock  and  Alpine  (Sardening"  (3s.  6d., 
from  this  office),  Mr.  H.  Hemsley,  tJie  author,  advises  makers 
of  rockeries  upon  all  aspects  of  the  question.  "If  it  is  neces- 
sary to  adopt  the  plan  of  tilting  the  stones,"  he  says,  "or  of 
putting  them  on  their  ends,  arrange  them,  if  possible,  in 
such  a  manner  that  they  may  be  planted  with  suitable 
subjects  that  will  soon  mask  them ;  but  in  either  circumstance 
always  lay  them  so  that  the  water  will  run  into  the  rock  work 
and  so  help  to  keep  the  plants  moist  and  cool.  ...  In  putting 
the  compost  in,  take  a  stick  and  ram  it  until  it  is  firm,  so  that 
there  may  be  no  fear  of  the  structure  giving  way,  through 
settlinj^,  in  after  days.  In  every  instance  place  the  rocks  so 
as  to  give  variety  in  the  choice  of  situation." 
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A  visit  to  the  great  gardens  of  Drumlanrig  Castle  is  bIwajs 
Ikleasant,  and  even  when  the  weather  does  its  utmost  to  onr- 
iail  one's  enjoyment,  it  can  only  do  so  with  rery  partial  suc- 
cess, seeing  that  the  area  under  glass  is  so  great,  and  there 
is  so  much  there  to  study,  even  when  the  rain  is  steadily  falling, 
as  it  did  on  the  occasion  of  my  visit  the  other  day. 

The  drive  from  the  pretty  village  of  Thomhill,  Dumfries^ 
shire,  was  a  pleasant  one,  wet  as  was  the  day,  and  one  saw 
much  to  please  in  the  luxuriant  foliage  and  trees  as  we  passed 
along.  Notable  was  the  manner  in  which  the  hedges  all  the 
way  are  kept,  this  being  done  by  the  staff  belonging  to  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch,  who  maintains  all  these  roadside  hedges  on 
the  estate.  As  we  near  the  gardens  we  come  upon  a  eroup  of 
pretty  cottages  whose  little  front  plots  were  bright  with  Violas 
and  other  spring  flowers,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  reached  the 
bouse  of  Mr.  David  Inglis,  the  able  gardener,  which  is  delight- 
fully situated  high  up  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  within^  full  view 
of  the  gardens.  A  pretty  house  it  is,  and  iti  was  bright  with 
beds  of  such  good  Violaa  as  The  Scot,  a  sux)erb  blue,  sent  out, 
r  believe,  by  Messus.  Dicksons  and  Co.,  of  Edinburgh;  The 
Heams.  Sir  Robert  Pullar,  Primrose  Dame,  and  othera  of  ap- 
proved worth.  Violas  do  splendidly  in  this  cool  and  moist 
region,  and  the  flowers  were  of  good  sise  and  the  colouring 
superb.  A  great  feature  is  made  of  them  at  Drumlanrig.  and 
their  importance  mav  be  realised  when  one  mentions  that< 
46,000  are  propaeatea  annually  to  supply  the  gardens.  In  long 
lines  in  the  borders  at  the  main  gardens,  and  in  beds  at  the 
flower  garden  at  the  Oastle  they  are  invaluable. 

The  gardens  are  most  unfavourably  situated,  being  in  a 
b<^Iow  and  much  exposed  to  early  frosts  in  autumn  and  late 
ones  in  spring,  while  the  rainfall,  about  50in  per  annum,  is 
excessive  even  for  the  district.  Consequently  many  things  are 
difficult  to  grow  and  have  to  be  discarded  as  unreliable.  The 
entrance  to  the  (gardens  is  looking  well  this  season,  some 
pretty  beds  of  flowers  and  shrubs  and  some  admirably  kept  coni- 
fers giving  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  vivid  green  turf.  Here 
are  some  covered  archways  known  as  "  The  Bower,"  mainly  of 
Roses,  at  one  time  all  covered  with  the  older  climbers,  but  now 
supplemented  by  such  as  Crimson  Rambler  Dorothy  Perkins, 
Queen  Alexandra,  and  others  suitable  for  the  purpose.  This 
pergda,  dr  covered  way  of  Roses,  is  a  great  feature  of  the 
entrance  to  the  gardens. 

A  great  development  has  taken  place  in  the  herbaceous 
borders  outside  the  walls  and  close  to  this  pergola.  Only  the 
bardiest  things  are  used  as  permanent  occupants,  and  there  are 
good  clumps  of  the  best  Pseonies.  Delphiniums,  Phloxes.  Lupins, 
and  a  wide  representation  of  other  subjects.  These  borders 
were  in  superb  condition,  and,  although  late,  as  one  might  ex- 
pect in  this  district,  were  in  the  pink  of  perfection  so  far  as 
regards  health  and  condition.  The  walls  forming  the  back- 
ground of  some  of  the  borders  were  at  one  time  covered  with 
fruit  trees,  but  these  have  been  removed,  and  choice  Ivies  and 
other  climbers  of  suitable  habit  are  now  making  good  progress, 
and  form  a  better  background  than  the  former  subjects. 

On  entering  the  gardens  one  was  struck  with  the  quantity 
of  bloom  on  the  fruit  trees.  Mr.  Inglis  still  pursues  his  method 
of  planting  the  Apples  oai  the  surface  and  earthing  up,  the  only 
means  by  which  a  crop  of  good  fruit  can  be  secured  m  this  cold 
soil  and  climate,  and  the  success  of  this  treatment  is  apparent 
both  at  this  season,  when  the  blossom  was  to  be  seen,  and 
later  when  the  fruit  is  ready  for  the  table  or  the  kitchen.  A 
process  of  exxieriment  and  elimination  with  the  best  Apples  ia 
still  going  on,  and  only  the  really  reliable  varieties  here  are 
retained,  such  as  Bismarck,  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Bramley's 
Seedling,  and  Warner's  King,  being  among  the  most  reliable. 
Other  fruits  receive  due  attention,  and  I  observed  that  the 
old  Pears  on  one  wall,  which  proved  very  unsatisfactory,  had 
been  removed,  and  the  wall  planted  with  young  cordons,  mainly 
Apnles,  with  a  very  few  Pears.  Pears,  however,  do  not  succeed 
well  in  the  open  here. 

Entering  the  range  of  houses  to  the  left  we  come  upon  a 
bouse  formerly  used  as  a  stove,  and  now  devoted  to  Carnations, 
which  were  in  superb  health,  although  the  house  would  not  be 
considered  an  ideal  one  for  these  fine  flowers,  through  being 
rather  high.  Upwards  of  twenty  varieties  of  Malmaisons  are 
cultivated,  and  the  old  Blush  is  excellently  grown,  with  such 
as  Duchess  of  Westminster,  a  favourite  here,  Baldwin,  Princess 
of  Wales,  Ivanhoe,  King  Osoar,  and  others  of  value,  llience 
one  entered  a  house  of  Black  Hamburghs,  Foster's  Seedling, 
and  Muscats,  having  also  a  &ie  batch  of  Adiantum  decorum, 
which  is  found  exceedingly  valuable  for  sending  away  with  cut 
flowers.  A  number  of  ffood  Coelogynes  were  in  this  house.  The 
Muscats  are  being  gradually  removed,  as  they  are  better  with 
different  treatment  than  that  suitable  for  the  other  Vines,  but 
the  crops  on  all  were  excellent.  Thence  the  Peach  house  was 
visited,  where  there  was  an  excellent  crop  of  such  as  Royal 
George,  and  such  Nectarines  as  Victoria  and  Cardinal,  the 
Tatter  being  the  earliest  here.  A  house  of  very  promising  jxjung 
Vines  followed,  containing  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  difficult  to  do 


well,  but  fine  when  secured  in  good  order,  Buckland  Sweet- 
water, and  others.  Another  house  contains  Sweet  Peas  J^pot* 
and  Lemons  bearing  a  large  crop  in  various  stages-  Thence 
we  passed  to  visit  a  splendid  crop  of  Black  Hamburghs.  one  of 
Muscats,  and  another  with  Gros  Colman.  In  the  last  house 
was  a  superb  lot  of  Streptocarpi,  otf  which  Mr.  Inglis  is  a  great 
admirer.  The  strain,  partly  raised  here,  is  an  unusually  good 
one,  find  the  plants  are  finely  grown. 

A  house  of  plants  in  flower  next  engaeed  one's  attention, 
and  here  it  may  be  remarked  that  mixed  houses  are  now  pre- 
ferred at  Drumlanrig  in  room  of  the  large  numbers  of ''q[>ecial 
plants  formerly  grown.  This  has  done  away  with  the  Pelar- 
flonium  and  Begonia  collections,  although  these  plants  are  stiU 
Gtrgely  cultivated.  In  this  house  were  a  number  of  good  show 
and  fancy  Pelargoniums,  with  splendidlv  grown  Calceolarias, 
Cinerarias,  Schisanthuses,  Chironia  ixifera,  aonal  and  Ivy- 
leaved  Pelargoniums,  and  a  number  of  other  plants  of  the  sear 
son.  The  old  Heliotrope,  the  sweetest  of  all  still,  was  on  a  wall, 
aikl,  anoong  other  dimoers.  Rose  Fortune's  Yellow  was  clamber- 
ing along  the  roof.  Thence  we  saw  a  Melon  house,  just  being 
planted,  a  house  of  fine  Figs,  the  old  Brown  Turkey  still  re- 
maining^ the  mainstay.  They  are  planted  on  an  outside  border » 
which  Mr.  Inglis  finds  the  best  method  here.  A  house  of  young 
Muscats  looked  very  promising,  and^  altogether  the  vines 
showed  that  the  reputation  of  Drumlanrig  for  Grapes  in  the 
time  of  Mr.  David  Thomson  is  well  maintained  by  his  successor. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  were  next  seen,  including  such  as  Early 
Crawford,  Rivers'  Early.  Early  Alexander,  and  Amsden  June, 
which,  however,  is  too  early  for  the  requirements  of  the  family, 
the  Dalkeith  gardens  furnishing  the  supply  for  part  of  the  sea- 
son. Stove  plants  were  next  seen^  and  these  included  a  fine 
collection  of  the  best  Crotons  (Codi»ums)  and  other  favourite 
plants  in  superb  condition.  . 

Orohids  have  a^in  become  a  feature  of  Drumlanrig,  and  tbe 
planta  in  the  orchid  and  other  houses  showed  both  skilful  culti- 
vation and  high  quality.  The  collection  of  orchids  has  for  some 
time  been  in  course  of  extension,  and  a  number  of  the  bee* 
hvbrids  have  been  added  of  late.  Odontoglossums  are  remark- 
ably well  done,  and  Dendrobiums,  Cattleyas,  Miltonias, 
Thunias,  Cypripediums,  and  others  were  verv  fine.  Of  Cattleya 
Skinneri  one  plant  had  vielded  some  117  flowers.  The  fern 
house  is  also  lull  of  good  things  in  that  fascinating  class  of 
plants.  Tomatoes  formed  an  excellent  crop,  ripe  ones  having 
been  gathered  from  about  the  middle  of  May.  The  Pine  house, 
formerly  otne  of  the  few  left  in  the  kingdom 'for  private  use, 
has  been  lately  converted  into  a  house  for  young  Carnations. 
These  were  in  the  pink  of  condition.  Another  mixed  house  of 
flowering  plants  was  very  attractive ;  and  a  look  in  at  the  propa- 
gating house  showed  &  number  of  good  things  in  process  of  in- 
crease, among  these  being  a  nice  batch  of  Ardisia  crenulata, 
which  is  one  of  Mr.  Inglis's  favourites.  The  lai^e  nange  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  garden  is  500ft  long,  and  cost  about 
£4,500  to  build.  It  is  a  noble  range,  undivided,  and  mainly 
given  up  to  fruit,  such  as  Pears  in  pots.  Peaches,  Nectarines, 
and  Plums.  The  crops  on  these  were  as  a  whole  very  fine,  and 
an  enormoius  quantity  of  fruit  is  secured  annually.  Among  the 
Pears,  which  were  splendid,  one  observed  President  d'Osmond- 
ville,  Durondeau,  Magnate,  and  Marshal  de  Cour.  The  best 
Nectarine  in  this  house  is  Humboldt;  while  among  the  finest 
Peaches  were  Princess  of  Wales  and  Diamond.  This  house  is 
quite  a  sight  in  its  season. 

The  weather  did  not  permit  of  a  visit  to  the  flower  garden 
at  the  Castle,  but,  as  the  principal  flowering  season  tliere  ia  in 
autumn,  there  was  little  to  be  seen  of  special  interest.  About 
iohe  other  gardens  there  are,  however,  some  interesting  plants 
to  students  of  gardening  in  cold  districts,  such  as  Cnoisya 
ternata — hardv  on  the  wall ;  some  bright  little  rockeries,  a  good 
Wistaria  in  bloom  in  front  of  the  excellent  bothy,  and  quite 
a  number  of  plants  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  for  the  dis- 
trict. Mr.  Inglis  maintains  a  keen  impulse  in  his  work,  and 
keeps  pace  with  the  new  developments  in  plants  so  far  as  suit- 
able for  the  climate. 

Drumlanrig  is,  es  in  former  vears,  maintained  in  a  state 
worth v  of  the  great  house  of  Buccleuch,  and  remains  an  example 
of  skilful  gardening  pursued  under  difficult  climatic  conditions. 
—8.  Abnott. 


Nepeotlies  Yeitcbi. 


Our  illustration  of  this  handsome  and  very  distinct  species 
shows  the  pitchers  two-thirds  their  natural  sise.  "The  pitchei-s 
are  large,  often  from  9in  to  12in  long,  with  a  diameter  of  from 
3in  to  4in.  They  are  cylindrical,  and  have  narrow  fringed 
wings;  in  colour  a  rich  green  with  a  brownish  tinge,  and 
covered  with  minute  woolly  hairs."  Its  habit  of  growth  is 
somewhat  diflFerent  from  that  of  other  species.  It  has  two- 
ranked  or  distichous  leaves,  some  of  which  clasp  the  trunk  or 
branch  on  which  it  grows.  Fine  native  Bomean  plants  are  3ft 
long,  and  bear  thirty  or  forty  pitchers,  living  and  dead.  It  Js 
variable,  some  pitchers  being  rich  red,  others  green,  and  yet 
others  green  blotched  with  red— this  in  its  native  home. 
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BaFly  PeM  in  1907* 

One  of  the  most  sougbt-for  of  all  our  enminer  yeget^blea  is 
Peas.  Few  there  are  among  ^rdeners  and  owners  of  y^rdens 
who  do  not  anticipate  with  greater  or  leas  pleasure  thi>  picking 
of  the  first  dish.  Jhoee  gardeners  who  make  a  piaoticr  of  &ovi^ 
ing  in  pots,  turves,  or  boxes  look  for,  and  expect,  the  iirat  dish 
V>niewhere  near  the  same  corresponding  date  each  yeuir,  and 
those  who  also  depend  on  outdoor  sowings  in  like  manner  have* 
the  aame  expectations  a  rery  few  days  later. 

The  passing  season  has  been  one  that  has  affordcH:!  much 
comment  and  speculation  affecting  the  early  crops,  and  wh«^n 
comparisona  are  made  with  some  past  years,  it  is  found  wa  are 
not  now  benefiting  much  from  the  beautiful  weather  expt^ri* 
enced  in  the  early  months,  when  digging  and  sowing  wore  in 
progress.  To-day,  we  were  surveying  the  Pea  crop  of  a  most 
ravoured  garden,  one  that  had  sheltering  narrow  borders  and 
sunny  aspects,  where  usually  the  first  crop  Peas  are  very  <iarly. 
The  midole  of  the  month  of  June  was  swiftly  passsing  with  only  a 
sign  of  a  few  fairly-filled  pods,  and  this  of  an  early  roimd-**Mxl 
variety.  A  week  previously  another  garden  and  its  crops  werp 
reviewed,  and  a  similar  «tate  of  affairs  were  presented.  Sut town's 
Ideal  gave,  at  its  first  trials  a  very  favourable  impression,  both 
in  the  matter  of  earliness  as  well  as  of  the  large  &w  of  its 
pods.  Sown  cm  the  same  date  as  Veitch's  £arli(>9t  Hound, 
Uradus,  Earliest  Marrow,  and  one  or  two  others,  the^(^  wsm  a 
distinct  advance.  Chelsea  Gem,  usually  one  oi  our  iwrltf#t 
Peasj  is  late,  and  apparently  a  jgood  deal  of  patienco  will  be 
necessary  ere  the  results  are  attained. 

No  doubt  the  absence  of  sunshine  and  the  contimiAiK^c^  of 
stormy  days  tell  seriously  against  pod-filling.     The  contniii&Tice 
<rf  rain  promotes  exuberance  of    "bine"    at   the    exi>£*nsG    of 
maturity,  and  there  is  also  the  absence  of  warm  sunshine  which 
is  so  powerful  a  factor  in  Pea  culture.       Those  who  have  the 
courage  to  remove  the  screwing  tops  will  no  doubt  have  ^iucd 
some  advance,  but  day  follows  day,  when  sunshine  is  expect<«d, 
and  thus  the  stopping  of  Peas  is  suspended  in  the  hopc^  tfint  the 
elements  will  effect  the  needful.     This  suspense  of 
pod-growth  on  the  part  of  the  earliest  sowmgs  will, 
we  expect,  bring    up    the    succeeding    batches  so 
closely  on  their  beefs  that  there  will  oe  an  excess 
of  supply ;  but    in    the    case  of  the  later  summer 
batches,  the  stormy  weather  ought  to  be  favourable 
to  their  daily  service. 

There  would  seem  to  be  an  excess  of  vigour  in 
Peas  generally  this  season,  most  sorts  having  ex- 
ceeded their  catalogued  heights j  some,  of  course, 
more  than  others.  Gradus,  which  usually  attains 
to  a  height  of  from  3ft  to  4ft,  has  gone  to  7ft. 
May  Queen,  Chelsea  Gem,  Little  Marvel,  Excelsior, 
ana  Witham  Wonder  all  have  gone  above  2ft,  and 
are  unusually  vigorous.     In  some  seasons  there  have 

,  been  Peas  ready  by  the  end  of  May ;  in  others  again 
none  are  gathered  before  the  middle  of  June.     In 

.  1903,  when  the  season  was  so  wet  and  sunless,  our 
first  gathering  of  Peas  was  not  made  until  the  26th  of  Juno.  For 
some  years  past  there  has  been  cold,  cutting  east  and  north  »-aHt 
winds,  which  hinder  the  progress  of  every  garden  crop,  &m] 
Peas  not  less  than  others  of  the  open  garden;  but  thi^  gprin^ 
has  not  been  so  markedly  oold.  When  the  soil  becODic^H  vi  artii 
and  droughty  there  is  much  more  progress  in  early  ¥i^s,  Smt 
these  are  often  light  in  yield.  The  summer  crops. of  1^7  should, 
however,  be  of  full  measure.— W.  Strugnell. 


shortening  and  removing  superfluous  shoots  before  the  ripen- 
ing of  the  fruit.  The  paper  was  listened  to  with  much  in- 
terest and  general  approval.    A  spirited  discussion   followed, 


Sammei  Prnoing. 

At  the  July  meeting  of  the  Scottish  Horticultural  Associa- 
tion hold  at  6,  St.  Andrew  Square,  Edinburgh,  on  the  evening 
of  the  2nd  inst.,  Mr.  D.  W.  Thomson  presided  over  a  fairly 
good  attendance.  Mr.  Jas.  Day,  The  GaMens,  Galloway  HoTise, 
contributed  a  paper  (which  was  read  by  the  secretary)  on  the 
"Summer  Pruning  of  Fruit  Trees."  Mr.  Day  is  weirkiKjwn  a.^ 
a  Buocessful  cultivator  and  exhibitor  of  open  air  fruit,  wyiicli 
rendens  his  methods  of  cultivation  of  much  interest,  to  k*^fi 
experienced  growers.  He  is  strongly  in  favour  of  sumnur 
pruning^  especially  of  fruit  trees  grown  on  walls,  bs  in  this 
manner  their  cultivation  has  much  of  an  artificial  nature,  ^jtuI 
summer  pruning  is  a  necessary  evil  in  order  to  produce  reliable 
crops.  Desaling  in  detail  with  his  summer  treatment  of  various 
kinds  of  fruit  trees,  he  said  that  no  fixed  rule  could  be  laid 
down  as  to  time  for  stopping  young  shoots,  a  great  deal  depend- 
ing on  the  varieties,  the  place,  and  position  where  they  were 
grown ;  tlie  earliness  or  lateness  of  the  season,  Ac.  At  any 
time  from  June  till  well  on  the  season  pruning  could  be  carried 
out,  taking  the  strongest  shoots  first,  so  that  vigour  might  be 
thrown  into  the  weaker  shoots.  He  dealt  wi5i  Apples  and 
Pears,  Apricots,  Plums,  Cherries,  Peaches,  Figs,  Gooseberries, 
&c.       He      considered     Gooseberries  were  much  benefited   by 


Pitcher  of   Nepenthes  Veltchi.      (Two-thirds  natural  size.) 

Mr.  Thomson,  the  president,  making  extended  remarks,  con- 
demning the  practice  of  summer  pruning  as  being,  in  only  a 
few  oases,  any  pronounced  success.  Mr.  Thomson  quoted 
copiously  from  the  Woburn  Reports  in  favour  of  his  con- 
tention, and  also  from  recent  returns,  by  growers,  to  "The 
dardeners'  Chronicle,"  where  opinions  varied  very  consider- 
ably. Mr.  Berry  stronglv  supported  Mr.  Day's  positions,  and 
opposed  Mr.  Thomson.     Other  speakers  followed.— T.  M.  JR. 
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Hon^pronlng  at  Wobnn. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Raschen  has  written  a  long  letter  on  this  sub- 
ject, based  on  the  statement*  that  in  dealing  with  manurial 
experiments  "  the  soil  and  its  analysis  is  narely  heeded  or  men- 
tioned/' and  that  in  our  pruning  experiments  there  is  "an 
absence  of  reference  to  root-pruning."  Both  these  statements 
Are  absolutely  devoid  of  truth.— Spencer  Pickering. 

Pbormiam  tenai. 

Respecting  the  query  on  page  4,  anent  seeds  of  Phormium 
tenax,  it  may  be  worth  noting  that  what  is  known  here  as  the 
Powerscourt  variety  is  at  present  flowering  abundantly  all 
round  the  seaooast  of  the  County  Dublin.  This  variety  (or 
species)  distinguished  by  its  bold,  erect  habit,  is,  on  the 
authority  of  the  late  Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge,  the  true  P.  Colensoi. 
I  have  not  seen  any  of  the  fine  clumps  of  P.  tenax,  which  are 
fairly  common  in  the  same  locality,  showing  any  disposition  to 
flower  this  season,  although  there  may  be  instances  which  have 
not  come  under  my  notice.  As  to  whether  this  sunless  summer 
(and  cold,  to  boot)  will  permit  of  the  ripening  of  seeds  of  the 
u  ,Vv®^®^^'  **^**  ^  ^^  ^P^^  question.  Should  they  ripen  I 
shall  be  happy,  by  courtesy  of  a  friend,  to  furnish  the  enquirers 
with  a  doaen  pods.  As  a  rule,  there  is  no  trouble  in  germinat- 
ing this  J  from  one  pod  alone  I  was  able  to  raise,  about  ten  years 
ago,  some  hundreds  of  plants— I  might  even  say  thousands— for 
^^^iJ'^^l'*  *  ^^  *^^  seedlings  came  up  like  a  crop  of  lawn  grass. 
-E.  Knowldin,  Dalkey,  Co.  Dublin. 


■  ma^  ■ 


Primrose  Problems. 

In  the  year  1906  the  naturalist  of  a  leading  London  ne\^-6- 
paper  made  a  careful  investigation  concerning  the  legend  com- 
monly current  m  Somersetshire  and  neighbouring  shires  that 
It  you  plant  a  common  Primrose  top  downwards,  the  folk>wing 
year  it  would  flower  a  different  colour.  I  was  asked  if  I  be- 
lieved It,  as  the  said  naturalist  was  satisfied  it  was  a  fact.  I 
gave  th^  naturalist  notice  I  would  carry  out  the  experiment 
and  report.  P earing  he  might  say  that  the  Scotch  Primrose 
tollowed  the  reputation  of  the  Scotchman,  might  be  stubborn 
and  not  act,  I  sent  to  ou/good  friend  Mr.  Fenn,  for  English, 
Primroses,  and  on  the  30th  June  of  this  year  planted  a  row  of 
Scotch  plants  and  a  row  of  English  plants,  alternate  plant  with 
t-he  entire  leaf,  and  the  other  with  the  leaf  shortened. 

,  The  other  legend  he  did  not  investigjate,  and  I  thought  I 
might  as  well  experiment  on  at  the  same  time,  viz.,  put  a 
quantity  of  manure  under  a  common  Primrose,  and  the  following 
year  you  get  a  Polyanthus.  I  have  planted  a  row  of  Scotch  and 
a  row-  of  English  treated  in  the  same  way  with  manure  under 
the  plants.  I  promised,  Mr.  Editor,  to  i-eport  to  you  progress 
m  the  cultivation  of  the  Primrose  family  I  had  taken  up  as  an 
occupation:  as  **  Satan  finds  out  some  mischief  still  for  idle 
hands  to  do.'*  By  the  autumn  of  1906  I  had  managed  bv 
begging  and  buying  to  get  together  about  5000  plants,  anS 
these  were  planted  in  my  new  garden,  ''  The  Hermitage.''  The 
nor  -west  w-inds  last  spring  killed  alx>ut  half,  and  crippled  at 
least  half  of  the  remainder^  so  that  I  had  very  little  flower,  and 
3n  oonsequenoe  did  very  little  work.  My  seedlings  numbered 
some  6000  to  7000.  They  also  suffered  badly,  but  the  protoc- 
tion  of  my  greenhouse  somewhat  saved  them,  and  the  kws  was 
1^  severe  on  the  stronger  plants,  but  cleared  off  whole  beds  of 
the  smaller  ones.  My  garden,  as  you  can  imagine,  showed 
delation.  Now  I  have  replaced  most  of  my  losses,  and  lifted 
all  my  plants  into  freshly  forked  soil,  and  they  are  promising  a 
good  sturdy  growth,  and  as  I  have  resolved  that  the  most  im- 
portant half  of  the  garden  and  the  most  exposed  section  shall 
have  a  little  protection,  I  hope  in  1908  to  have  better  success 
than  in  1907. 

.  .Our  greatly  respected  friend.  Dr.  Masters,  a  few  weeks 
before  his  death  set  me  a  task,  viz.,  to  settle  whether  the 
Uxhp  came  from  the  Cowslip,  or  the  other  way  about.  I  have 
some  fine  plants  of  the  Bardfiold  Oxlip,  and  the  Normandv  Oxlip 
distributed  by  the  late  Mr.  Burbidge.  I  can  see  no  diifiference 
between  them,  and  I  am  informed  they  are  Primula  elatior  of 
Jaquin.  Now  I  am  gathering  together  the  Oxlips  scattered 
about  the  country,  as  I  understand  they  are  supposed  to  be 
.hybrids  of  the  common  Primrose  and  Co^vslip.  I  notice  in  a 
seedsman  s  catalogue  Oxlip  (Primula  elatior),  clioice  mixed 
orange,  red  and  yo Mow.  I  have  sown  some  seed  and  am  prepared 
to  find  it  mixefl  Cowslip  as  up  till  now  I  have  not  seen  any 
coloured   Oxlip.     Some  of  your  reader*  may,    and   I   .shall   be 


thankful  for  plants  of  such,  and  will  return  stamps  to  cover 
postage,  and  my  best  thanks. 

Daffodils. 
I  may  add  a  note  that  may  interest  some  of  your  readers. 
I  was  under  the  necessity  to  remove  my  collected  Daffodils 
King  and  Queen  of  Spain,  Pallidus  prseoox  variiformis,  in 
October  last,  when  the  new  roots  were  3in  to  6in  long.  I  cut 
all  these  roots  off  close  to  the  bulb  and  planted  them,  and  was 
not  a  little  pleased  to  find  that  the  flowers  were  in  no  way 
infeinor.  I  examined  two  or  three  bulbs,  and  each  had  a  tuft 
of  very  fine  roots;  in  a  week  or  two  I  will  lift  some  bulbs  and 
see  how  they  look,  and  further  see  how  they  keep.— Petbb  Barb, 
V.M.H.,  The  Hermitage,  Kim,  Scotland. 


-^••^ 


American  Gooseberry  Hildei . 

In  view  of  an  important  stage  having  been  reached  in  rela- 
tion to  the  above  matter,  will  you  kindly  allow  me  space  for 
the  following  remarks?  Royal  assent  was  given  last  Thursday 
to  the  Destructive  Insects  and  Pests  Act,  1^7,  and  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  will  now  be  able,  under  this  new  law,  to  issue 
an  Order  against  the  American  Gooseberry  mildew.  I  wish  to 
point  out  how  matters  stand  at  this  juncture,  and  especially  to 
emphasise  the  necesarit^  for  growers  to  oo-operate  with  the 
Board  to  stamp  out  this  new  pest.  During  the  past  few  weeks 
I  have  visited  affected  Gooseberry  plantations  in  Worcester- 
shire, Gloucesteiehire,  and  Norfolk,  and  in  many  cases  I  have 
seen  the  berries,  leaves,  and  young  shoots  smothered  with  the 
white  x)owdery  masses  of  spores  of  the  American  Gooseberry 
mildew.  Elxperienoe  in  this  country  has  already  shown  (as  it 
has  in  other  countries  on  the  Continent)  that  severe  pruning  in 
the  winter  and  frequent  spraying  during  the  spring  and  summer 
months  do  not  eradicate  the  disease,  and  that  the  only  certain 
way  of  dealing  with  this  pest,  if  we  wie/h  to  stamp  it  out  before 
it  spreads  thtx>ugh  the  country,  is  to  grub  up  and  burn  the 
affected  bushes.  Already  inst«Jices  have  occurred  of  consider- 
able losses  to  gsowers  caused  by  this  new  disease.  In  one  case  a 
grower  discovered  the  disease  in  his  nursery,  and  it  was  not 
until  he  had  grubbed  up  and  burnt  the  whole  of  his  nursery 
stock,  of  the  value  of  some  £70,  that  the  danger  of  the  disease 
spreading  to  the  adjacent  Gooseberry  plantations  (of  a  large 
acreage)  was  removed.  In  another  case  the  loss  was  more 
serious  sUll.  Here,  in  a  plantation  of  some  fourteen  acres,  not 
only  had  all  the  Gooseberry  bushes  to  be  destroyed,  but,  as  I 
found  the  mildew  had  spread  to  Red  Currant  bushes  growing 
intermixed  with  the  Gooseberries,  it  was  necessary  to  grub  up 
and  burn  these  idso  in  order  to  ensure  the  eradication  of  the 
disease  and  safeguard  the  surrounding  unaffected  plantations. 
The  total  loss  in  tnis  case  amounted  to  some  hundreds  of  pounds. 
In  a  third  case  a  nurseryman  lost  a  considenable  sum  or  money 
through  the  necessity  of  having  to  bum  a  large  stock  of  recently 
imported  standard  Gooseberries  affected  with  the  disease. 

It  is  clear  that  growers  are  just  beginning  to  experience  the 
spread  of  a  disease  which,  unless  resolutely  stamped  out,  will 
gradually  invade  and  ruin  their  Gooseberry  plantations,  just 
as  "the  big-bud"  mite  has  ruined  Black  Currant  plantations.  The 
disease  has  been  allowed  seven  years'  start  in  Ireland,  and  two 
or  three  years*  start  in  England.  Now  that  the  Board  has  at 
length  acquired  the  necessary  legislative  powers  to  deal  with  the 
disease,  it  behoves  all  growers  and  garaenens  generally  to  co- 
operate heartily  with  the  Board  if  they  wish  to  see  the  Ameri- 
can Gooseberry  mildew  stamped  out  and  their  €kx)eeberry 
plantations  kept  healthy.  Up  to  the  present  the  outbreaks  that 
nave  occurred  in  England  are  as  follows :— Kent,  on  standard 
Gooseberries  only  in  one  nursery  (disease  believed  to  be  now 
stamped  out) ;  Worcestershire,  thirty-one  outbreaks  in  Gk>ose- 
berry  plantations ;  Gloucestershire,  one  outbreak ;  Wisbech  and 
district,  two  outbreaks;  Warwickshire,  one  outbreak.— E.  S. 
Salmon,  F.L.S.,  Mycologist  to  the  South-Eastern  Agricultural 
College,  Wye,  Kent,  July  8,  1907. 

Rhododendrons. 

"Even  as  those  bees  of  Trebizond, 

Which,  from  the  eunniest  flowers  that  glad 
With  their  pare  smile  the  grardens  round, 
Drive  venom  forth  that  drives  men  mad  " 

sang  Thomas  Moore  in  somewhat  turcid  lines  when  penning  his 
Eastern  romance  of  "Lalla  Rookh.*'  His  idea  was  founded 
upon  the  oriental  belief  that  the  honey  gathered  from  the 
RlK)doclendix>ns  by  the  bees  had  a  maddening  efiFect  upon 
humanity.  No  such  eflFects,  however,  have  been  recorded  in 
occidental  climes,  and  apparently  we  are  free  to  enjoy  the 
varied  beauties  of  the  Rhododendron  without  any  evil  after 
effect.  There  used  to  be  an  artist  who  wielded  the  brush  in 
Edinburgh  and  the  neighbourhood  with  proclivities  towards 
art  for  art's  sake,  who  declared  that  "Nature  was  a*  false"  (his 
hete  noir  being  sunsets);  but  surely  he  had  never  cast  hia  eye 
round  and  noted  the  rich  contrast  and  harmony  which  Nature 
has  provided  for  the  Rhododendron   flower  in   its  dark  olive 
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green  leaves,  rivalling  the  Laurel  in  their  depth  and  tnens- 
parency.  And  it  is  a  happy  idea  of  Mr.  McHattie  this  year 
to  relievo  the  admirable  greenery  of  our  West  Prince's  Street 
gardens  with  a  rare  show  of  those  beautiful  i^nts  facing  the 
terrace  which  runs  along  below  Prince's  Street.  Hithei-to 
borders  of  more  unassuming  flowers  have  been  the  only  means 
of  brightening  up  the  landscape,  but  the  new  departure  giree 
an  4ir  of  virility  and  spaciousness  which  attunes  better  with  the 
green  fringe  wnich  surrounds  our  famous  old  castled  rock. 
There  they  are  in  all  their  glorious  panoply  of  ruddy  purples. 
pinks,  ana  whites,  a  truly  imperial  robe,  broidered  with  the 
old  gold  of  Azaleas.     Dwarf  Rhododendrons  and  standardfi,  not 

ficked  out  in  patterned  groups,  but  mingled  in  a  natural  oon- 
usion,  and  disappearing  under  the  ahadow  of  the  tr^es  that 
surround  them.  A  charming  efiPect,  with  but  one  drawback, 
the  appetite  beoomcB  Oliver  Twistian,  and  demands  more.  The 
vision  opens  up  possibilities  for  other  parts  of  th<!  gardens, 
where  equally  happy  effects  might  be  obtained. 

Those  who  have  visited  Birkenhead  Park,  which  wan  Inid  out 
by  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Pazton,  must  have  been  struck  bv  tho 
beauty  and  luxuriance  of  the  Rhododendrons  there,  which  are 
a  feature  in  the  landscape,  growing  as  they  do  in  pn>fnsion 
and  to  an  extraordinary  size.  The  acreage  of  the  park,  how- 
everj  is  immense  compared  to  our  restncted  space,  and  the 
public  may  be  congratulated  upon  the  success  of  tho  expcri- 


Christmas  Roses  in  an  Orchard. 

ment^  enhancing  as  it  does  the  charm  of  a  retreat  of  whichj 
truth  to  tell,  the  citizens  do  not  take— save  on  band  day:?— too 
much  advantage.— David  W.  Thomson,  Edinburgh. 

<■•■> 


Protection  ol  Trees  Irom  Hares, 

Mr.  Fc  V.  Theobald,  in  his  recent  report,  mentions  that  he 
is ,  unaware  of  the  existence  of  any  substance  which  will  render 
young  trees  distasteful  to  hares  and  rabbits;  and  he  has  sug* 
gested  that  information  w'hich  I  have  been  able  to  give  him 
about  one  such  substance,  miglit  be  of  use  to  many  fniit 
gnowere.  The  substance  which  I  have  used  for  several  veam  in 
Devonshire,  is  called  Smearoleum,  and  is  obtainable  from 
Thomas  and  Co.,  Ceres  Chemical  Works,  Liverpool,  at  about 
28.  6d.  the  gallon.  It  is  certainly  effective,  and  though  I  do 
not  quite  like  the  appearance  of  the  tree  stems  after  they 
have  been  treated  with  it,  I  have  not  yet  traced  any  injury 
due  to  its  use.-— Spencer  Pickering. 


Kev  Notes. 

Tli*»  Rofsos,  arty  at  prcMnit  the  principal  outdoor  feature  at 
Kevv  Gard^ng.  The  Swt'i't  Peas  are  vei-y  much  lat^r  than 
last  year,  but  being  vifjorouH,  a  [goodly  display  is  now  in 
evklouce.  The  early-flow e ring  dwarf  white  Mont  filanc^  which 
was  such  a  hn^  feat u re  last  year,  is  rt^presentetl  by  on&  email 
clump  in  the  large  herbaceous  plant  border ,  there  having  been 
a  Rcarcity  of  seeds  of  this  excellent  kind.  The  lovely  sialmoti 
jiink  Sw^t  WilHamt,  too,  one  niis-sc^i;  but  the  lines  of  Pinks 
If^nding  up  to  the  Capt"  Hotiise  have  been  a  graud  addition* 
The  Jiearded  Iris  bwls  have  been  a  partial  failure  this  season, 
owin^  to  the  ravag»^s  at  disease;  but  the  round  1)€^8  of  English 
and  Spanifth  Irises  we  rip  aA  grand  a.s  ever.  The  Duchess  Border 
is  filliHi  with  the  lesser-known  annuals.  One  likes  to  have 
these  things  brouglit  to  notice,  even  if  it  only  emphasises  their 
pciorncHs  for  affordiui?  «  brilliant  display.  It  is  in  the  nature 
of  an  educational  exhibit ► 

Tho  Alpine  House  ha^  been  a  picture  of  lovelinese,  and  a 
place  of  inten.se  interest.  Some'  excellently  crovrn  individual 
exhibiti  have  been  seen,  and  the  recent  display  of  Saiifraga 
pynamidalis  was  Biniply  marvellon.s.  Never  havt-  we  sec^n  any- 
thing finer  of  its.  kind.  Tlie  plants  were  all  nobly  flowered  in 
fun  pot«,  and  were  arraup;f^l  ou  a  back  shelf  overhanging  the 
candor- covered  f^tage* 

Numl>er  4  fUi©  greenhouse)  contains  some 
things  of  iruusuftl  interest,^  as  for  instance 
the  hafrkets  of  Alonsoa  Warscewieai,  Kew 
variety,  a  npi  ig  of  which  wa«  ^^ent  to  Kew  to 
bo  namtK],  and  b<*ing  k>  f»u]>erior  the  Curator 
handi^l  it  to  the  depart  mental  foreman,  who 
hsis  propafjated  it.  The  dit^tinction  of  *'Kew 
variety  '  is  applied  by  tis.  There  is  a  fine 
basket  plant  of  BeKonia  glaucophylla,  now 
floworin^  f  reel  v.  Tliisi  ia  a  haudsome  and 
inast  suitable  Begonia  for  baskets.  t'elar- 
gouium  Kcutatnm.  a  R|iecies  having  attractive 
white  flowers,  and  I  »-y- leaved,  also  fur- 
nishes a  pretty  hight,  the  dejx^ndent  flower- 
cov^^rt^  sieuift  reaching  down  oft.  A  Imtch 
of  2unal  Pelargonium  Tlie  Mikado  Scarlet) 
Is  AH  good  us  Paul  C'ra inpel  in  its  way.  A 
VM>rtioii  of  the  roof  i^  nirely  coveren  with 
Rhodoehiton  Tolubilet  a  slender  Me:£icaii 
twiner  having  sensitive  petiole***  The  corolla 
i-^  a  blaekish-purple  narrow  tube  an  inch  and 
half  in  length,  while  the  five-lobed  gamo- 
^^palousj  basin-like  oalyx,  of  a  mageDta^ 
purple,  surrounds  the  base.  The  species  was 
figured  in  the  Journal  of  December  19^  1901, 
p.  5*33,  It  is  grown  in  lOin  pots^  and  haa 
been  fed  with  ai-tificial  manures-  Beneath 
it,  upon  the  pebble -cove  reel  fit  age,  are  as  fine 
a  selection  of  Clerodendron  fallax  aa  one 
cx>uldwiehto&ee.  Theseareseedling  plfl  n  t  s , 
and  produce  seed -capsules  freely.  ^  (bee  dis- 
cussion on  this  subject  in  tho  "Young  Gar- 
df^ners-'  DotnaiUt"  issues  of  October  4,  18, 
2n,  and  November  8  and  15  j  The  plant  a 
are  in  8in  pots.  The  larger  ones  are  from 
early  in  IfKNi ;  the  others,  whieb  arr  also  fine  plants j, 
seed  sown  last  August.- Cl a ue^jck  Ealing. 


Timbei  Groi ing. 


Timber-growing  as  an  industry  is  capable  of  great  esteiision 
even  in  this  small  country  of  ours.  The  area  available  h  ample. 
The  crop  takes  time  to  mature,  but,  on  the  whole,  it  m  a  safe 
one.  Forestry  affords  scope  for  the  steady  and  profitable 
employment  on  the  land  of  a  large  number  of  people  ;  and  a  ivoll- 
eonduoted  scheme  of  afforestation  would  cost  less  and  cause  less 
disturbance  than  the  system  of  small  holdings  now  pi-opoaed. — 
K.  M. 


Helleboins  niger. 

Everyone  knows  and  surely  lore^  the  CSirtstmas  Rose.  It  ia 
a  flhade-Ioving  plant,  and  ought,  therefore,  to  have  a  selects 
fi-ite.  Protection  for  tho  Bake  of  the  flowers  h  also  desirable. 
Ah  MKs.sr.s,  Barr  jjoint  out,  a  handhgbt  resting  on  bricks  will 
be  sufficient  for  a  large  .specimen,  but  when  a  great  number 
of  flowers  are  required^  a  temporary  frame  should  be  erected 
over  the  plants  a&  mxyn  a&  the  flower  buds  appear,  which 
should  be  removed  afi  soon  h^  pos.-ihIe  after  the  flowering 
sea^m.  For  naturalising  in  uild  t;ardon=!;,  orobards,  ou  moist 
grassy  banks  facing  tho  north,  and  iu  fern  plantations,  tho 
Christmas  Roee  is  a  grand  plant.  The  Helleliore,  being 
essentially  a  wood  plant,  mu«t  be  given  a  shade,  and  it  prefers 
a  retentive  loamy  soilj  and  will  grow  in  any  good  ordinary 
garden  soil,  but  delights  in  a  heavy  mulching  of  old  leaf  soii  j 
during  hot  dry  weather  the  plants  should  receive  a  good  soak- 
ing of  water  at  least  once  a  week  to  ensure  a  L^^ood  crop  of 
bloom  tho  following  winter.  Planting  may  take  place  early  in 
October,  or  after  flowering  in  the  early  part  of  the  year.  It  is. 
often  grovvTi  in  orchards  as  a  cut  flower  for  market.  A  colony 
grown  in  this  way  is  exhibited  in  the  adjoining  illustration. 
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Rose  Marechal  Niel. 

We  borrow  from  the  observations  of  a  very  successful  culti- 
vator of  this  famous  Eoee,  the  late  Rev.  A.  Foster-Melliar, 
M.A.,  ia  "The  Book  of  the  Rose"  (Macmillan  and  Co.):— 
This  is  without  doubt  the  finest  yellow  Rose  in  existence,  no 
real  rival  to  it  Slaving  ever  been  issued.  It  is  a  Noisette,  said 
to  be  •  seedling  from  Cloth  of  Gold,  and  strongly  tea-soented. 
To  a  large  extent  it  stands  by  itself,  being  thoroughly  distinct 
in  growth,  habit,  and  flower,  its  reputed  iseed-parent  being  the 
most  like  it  of  existing  Roses.  It  is  of  very  strong  climbing 
growth,  with  magnificent  foliage  evergreen  under  glass,  but 
very  liable  to  mildew.  The  blooms,  which  lose  colour  when 
exposed  to  the  sun,  come  generally  good  if  not  exposed  to  cold 
nights  in  the  early  bud  stage,  and  are  fine  in  petal,  centre, 
shape,  colour,  fragrance,  and  size :  of  fair  lasting  qualities  if 
kept  dry  and  fairly  cool,  but  apt  to  go  before  the  day  is  out  in 
a  hot  exhibition  tent.  It  is  a  very  free  bloomer  if  treated 
properly,  and  flowers  fairly  well  throu^out  the  autumn  on 
standards  where  these  oan  be  grown  and  flowered  in  the  open 
air.  Like  most,  if  not  all  other  yellow  Roses,  instead  of  losing 
colour  after  being  cut  and  kept  in  the  shade,  the  colour 
deepens,  but  loses  in  brightness.  Like  all  Noisettes,  the  best 
blooms  come  on  the  long  secondary  shoots  of  the  provious  year, 
which  should  be  as  well  ripened  as  possible,  and  left  nearly 
of  full  length.  Though  often  grown  on  its  own  roots  in  pote— 
[or  jt  strikes  readily  as  a  cutting— it  does  much  better  if 
budded  on  the  briar,  preferably  as  a  standard.  It  is  decidedly 
tender,  being  much  hable  in  the  open  to  be  injured  or  killed 
outright  by  severe  frosts;  but  on  a  wall,  particularly  if  there 
be  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  coping  above,  it  will  stand 
ordinary  winters  in  most  localities.  In  such  a  case  do  not 
forget  to  ^ve  it  plenty  of  water  or  weak  liquid  manure  in  all 
dry  times  in  the  summer;  things  growing  on  walls  require  much 
more  water  than  plants  in  the  open,  ana  often  get  none  at  all : 
a  large  shallow  baain-«haped  depression  should  be  formed  and 
maintained  round  the  base  of  ihe  plant  that  liquid  may  be 
put  down  by  the  pailful  and  sink  in,  instead  of  running  away. 

Like  other  Noisettes  it  is  an  early  blowner.  And,  on  walls 
or  other  places  where  it  is  likely  to  stand  the  winter,  the  firet 
crop  of  flowers  <and  in  such  hot,  dry  positions  there  is  seldom 
much  of  a  second. one)  are  over  considerably  before  the  time  of 
shows.  Wor  exhibition  purposes,  therefore,  the  problem  is  how 
to  preserve  standards  m  the  open  from  frost  m  winter,  and 
from  breaking  too  soon  in  the  spring,  for  they  must  not  be  hard 
pruned.-  I  have  for  some  years  been  successful  in  this,  and 
have  had  plenty  of  these  glorious  yellow  blooms  to  shine  like 
lamps  m  mv  show45tands  among  the  reds  and  pinks  and  whites. 
A  row  of  half-standards  is  planted,  some  two  or  three  yards 
from  plant  to  plant,  leaning  in  the  row  at  a  sharp  angle,  so 
that  the  ibead  of  the  plant  is  not  much  more  than  a  foot  from 
the  ground.  For  winter  protection  the  stem  by  the  head  is 
bent  and  pegged  down  to  the  ground  as  far  as  it  will  go  without 
straining  the  roots„  and  the  long  shoots  aro  similarly  laid 
down.  Any  long  dry  rubbish  is  now  laid  thickly  over  the  whole 
rqw  (nothing  green  or  damp  that  will  ferment  and  rot  should 
be  allowed),  forming  a  long  mound,  and  finally  the  whole  is 
covered  thickly,  deeply-the  thicker  the  better— with  earth, 
and  smoothed  and  made  cis  air  and  water-tight  as  possible  with 
a  spade.  In  short,  they  are  "clamped"  just  like  Mangolds  in 
a  held.  It  will  be  well  to  remove  the  very  sappiest  and 
greenest  of  the  shoots  before  doing  all  this,  as  they  would  not 
be  of  much  use  if  preserved,  and  will  probably  rot  when  buried. 
I  his  treatment  should  preserve  them  from  frost  till  the  middle 
of  February;  and  then,  instead  of  removing  the  protection, 
™n  k^  *"^  restore  it  by  covering  any  craeks  with  more  earth 
till  April,  for  the  very  opposite  reason,  to  keep  them 
from  the  heat  and  influence  of  the  early  spring  sun.  I  do 
this,  not  only  to  delay  the  flowering  that  the  blooms  may  be 
available  for  exhibition,  but  also  because  the  very  first  buds  to 
break  are  those  of  the  flower-bearing  shoots,  which  will  be 
injured  by  oold  nights,  and  perhaps  actually  destroyed  by  late 
frosts.  If  the  latter  calamity  should  occur,  the  plants  may  be 
flowerless  throughout  the  season,  for  autumnal  blooms  will  only 
come,  as  a  rule,  from  the  shoots  which  have  already  flowered. 
When  the  protection  is  removed,  at  such  a  date  in  April  as  may 
suit  the  locality  and  the  danger  of  frost,  the  plants  may  be 
slightly  naised  again,  the  heads  being  tied  to  bamboos  and  the 


long  shoots  cut  back  only  where  they  have  died,  being  kept  in 
a  fairly  horisontal  position. 

FMarechal  Niel  is  easily  forced,  and  much  grown  for  the 
market,  the  best  method  of  pruning  and  training  under  glass  to 
get  a  fine  crop  of  these  splendid  blooms  in  early  spring  is  ably 
described  in  the  book  we  quote  from,  on  pages  104,  105,  and 
106J 

The  author  continues: — Pruned  under  this  system,  ihe 
power  of  growth  of  a  well-fed  Rose  of  this  variety  under  glass 
is  astonisning.  A  gentleman — Mr.  Bagshawe  Dixon — pur- 
chased a  house  in  this  parish  (Sproughton.  Suffolk),  and  witn  it 
a  small  greenhouse  whieh  had  a  somewhat  neglected  short 
standard  of  Marechal  Niel  in  one  corner.  He  very  much  en- 
larged the  glass  house,  and  by  my  advice  cut  the  Rose  com- 
pletely back,  and  then  fed  it  highly,  when  it  grew  very 
strongly.  In  April,  1903,  he  cut  it  back  a^ain  completely  to 
one  horizontal  arm,  according  to  my  instructions,  and  then  fed 
it  twice  a  week  with  liauid  manure.  The  growth  was  so  great 
that  at  Christmas  in  the  same  year  he  had  not  only  21drt  of 
strong  new  wood  trained  under  the  glass,  but  had  also  actually 
cut  away  of  new  wood  (much  of  these  being  secondary  laterals), 
as  too  much  for  his  room,  no  less  than  291ft.  The  plant  had 
thus  made  168  yards  of  new  growth  in  nine  montnsl  The 
trained  shoots,  after  judicious  thinning  of  the  buds,  produced 
416  fine  blooms  between  Christmas  ana  April :  there  ought  to 
have  been  more,  but  several  of  the  shoots  had,  owing  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  space,  to  be  trained  for  a  short  distance  per- 
pendicularly, and  they  only  broke  into  flowerins  shoots  when 
laid  horisontally.  All  was  cut  away  again  in  April,  1904,  to  the 
old  horizontal  arm,  and  there  are  now  again  eleven  shoots  from 
it,  most  of  them  as  thick  fpr  a  con8i<terable  distance  as  one 
of  my  fingers.  These  shoots  1  have  just  now  (October  26)  seen 
to  measure  in  the  aggregate  over  227ft,  and  they  are  still 
growing  fast. 

In  tnis  inode  of  culture  under  glass  mildew  is  the  principal 
trouble,  and  the  ventilators  should  be  kept  entirely  shut  when 
the  wind  is  oold.  The  variety  has  another  piece  of  bad 
manners  whi<^  is  most  troublesome  under  glass,  because  there 
is  more  growth  there,  viz.,  a  liability  to  canker,  especially  at 
the  point  of  union  between  stock  ana  scion.  As  this  probably 
arises  from  the  inability  of  the  briar  stem  to  swell  sufficiently 
for  the  growth  of  the  Rose,  a  useful  preventive  measure  is  to 
make  one  or  two  longitudinal  cuts  through  the  bark,  passing 
through  the  point  of  union  and  extending  some  little  way  above 
and  below  it.  This  will  not  -cure  established  canker,  but  naay 
help  in  a  great  measure  to  prevent  and  modify  it.  There  is  no 
cure  in  a  really  bad  case :  good  strong  young  plants  are  cheap 
and  soon  come  into  bearing,  but  when  putting  in  a  new  plant 
where  a  large  Rose  has  stood,  remember  to  take  out  a  good 
deal  of  the  old  soil  and  to  replace  it  with  rich  fresh  stuff  in 
which  Roses  have  not  been  grown.  A  white  sport  of  Marechal 
Niel  has  been  issued;  but  it  seems  to  me  to  differ  little  from 
that  undesirable  pale  yellow  which  is  the  natural  colour  of  the 
original  when  exposed  to  strong  hot  sun.  On  a  very  hot  wall 
the  sun  will  sometimes  cause  weak  blooms  to  show  a  tinge  of 
red  on  the  outer  petals.  Within  the  last  few  years  two  Roses 
have  been  issued  which  are  said  to  be  crosses  with  this  variety 
— Grand  Duke  Ernest  Ludwig,  red,  a  cross  with  General 
Jacqueminot— and  Souvenir  de  Pierre  Netting,  said  to  be  a 
cross  with  Maman  Cochet,  which  gained  a  gold  medal.  In 
America  Mareclial  Niel  will  not  do  well  out  of  doors  much  north 
of  Washington,  but  it  is  most  highly  appreciated  in  all 
tropical  countries.     It  was  sent  out  by  Mons.  Pradel  in  1864. 

Famous   Roses. - 

Among  the  exhibits  at  the  Colchester  Rose  Show  were  some 
Persian  Hoses,  brought  from  thegrave  of  Edward  Fitsgerald, 
translator  of  Omar  Khayyam.  The  Persian  Government  s^&t 
a  Rose  tree  to  be  planted  on  Fitzgerald's  grave  at  Boulge, 
Suffolk. 

Buddins:   Rose5« 

Wlien  the  l>ark  of  Rose  stocks  lifts  readily  is  the  time  to 
insert  buds.  Tlie  Latter  should  be  taken  from  firm  wood  which 
has  plump  buds  just  on  the  move.  Shoots  that  have  flowered 
have  usually  buds  in  the  ri^ht  condition,  those  from  the  centre 
being  the  best.  In  preparing  the  buds  for  insertion  pass  the 
knife  into  the  wood  naff  an  indi  above  the  bud,  and  cutting 
downwards  under  the  bud  bring  it  out  again  at  the  same  dis- 
tance below  the  bud,  but  instead  of  cutting  it  off  clean  separate 
it  with  a  tail  of  bark  adhering.  With  this  bark  give  a  gentle 
jerk  to  remove  the  pith  or  wood  which  remains.  It  should 
come  away  clean,  leaving  the  base  of  the  bud  or  germ  intact. 
If  the  latter  should  be  brought  away,  leaving  a  hole,  the  bud 
will  not  take.  As  they  are  prepared  place  the  buds  in  damp 
moss  until  ready  to  insert.  The  preparation  of  the  Briar  stock 
consists  in  making  a  T-shaped  slit  through  the  bark  near  the 
base  of  a  shoot,  removing  the  prickles  for  several  inches.  Do 
not  cut  into  the  wood  below  the  bark.  Then  with  the  handle 
of  the  buddine  knife  lift  the  edges  of  the  hark  to  receive  the 
bud.  which  work  in  carefully,  and  bind  with  rafl^  grass  three 
or  four  times  above  and  below  buds  to  exclude  air.— E.  D.  S. 
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Royal  Hortlcnltaral,  Jaly  9th  and  10th. 
Herbaceoai  and  Alpine  Plantf« 

The  summer  show  was  acain  successfully  held  at  Holland 
House,  though,  owing  to  tne  thunderstorm  on  Wednesday, 
which  lasted  until  midday,  with  rain  all  the  afternoon,  the 
takings  were  £70  less  than  on  the  corresponding  day  last  year. 
That  portion  of  our  report  dealing  with  the  hardy  flowers, 
whioh  was  crowded  out  or  the  last  issue,  is  now  subjoined : — 

Messns.   Kelway  and  Son,   Langport,   Somerset,   had  their 

specialities — Peeonies     and     Delphiniums.      A  beautiful  single 

Pseony  is  Queen  of  Spain,  and  Meteor  Flight  is  another  fine 

one.    Dr.  Kennion  is  one  of  the  best  doubles  (pink).    Three 

'    good  Delphiniums  are  Paragon  (pale  blue),  Dorothy  DanieUa 

■  Cvery  deep  blue),  and  Mrs.  Iree  (Cambridge  blue). 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham,  contributed  a  long 
table  of  hardy  flowers.  The  background  was  built  with  tall 
spikes  of  Delphiniums  in  all  sha<&s  of  blue;  Pseonies  were 
massed  together  in  yarding  shades  of  o(^our;  Campanulas, 
Heucheras,  and  Carnations  of  the  American  type  were  also  on 
view,  also  some  cactus  Dahlias,  which  were  good  for  the 
season. 

Mr.  Amos  Perry.  Hardy  Plant  Farm,  Enfield,  surpassed  all 
his  previous  exhibits,  and  occupied  about  700  sq.  feet  of 
space.  The  chief  part  was  fonned  of  miniature  lakes  filled  with 
Water  Lilies  and  suitable  bog  plants.  The  arrangement  of  this 
was  delightful,  every  subject  being  so  clean  and  fresh.  On 
either  side  were  flanked  splendid  groups  of  Gladioli.  Papaver 
Mrs.  Perry ,  Heucheras,  Liliums  in  variety.  Delphiniums,  and 
Eremuri.  The  whole  formed  one  of  the  nnest  displays  ever 
seen. 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  Covent  Garden,  presented  a  large 
bank  of  hardy  flowers.  Iris  Kaempferi  in  variety  were  noted, 
also  a  nice  collection  of  Heucheras  and  Paeonies.  Campanulas, 
both  single  and  double  forms,  were  very  good;  and  Spirseas 
formed  a  nice  background  to  Nymphseas.  The  early-flowering 
Gladioli  in  variety^  collection  of  rock  plants,  and  Ixias  were 
also  to  be  seen.  The  same  firm  also  occupied  a  large  space 
with  their  pigmy  trees,  which  were  all  in  perfect  health. 

Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  sent  Pieoniee,  Morina  longifolia,  &c. ; 
Bui  and  Sons  (Chelsea)  had  English  Irises  and  Gladioli;  the 
Guildford  Hardy  Plant  Co.  had  Erigeron  mucronatus,  Sidalcea 
malvaeflora,  Eryngium  amethy&tinum,  Nierembergia  rivularis, 
Bedum  Middendorfianum  hybrida,  &c. ;  Violas  came  from 
Messrs.  Artindale,  oi  Sheffield,  these  being  staged  in  fan- 
shaned  tubular  holders. 

Messre.  Geo.  Bunyard,  Ltd.,  had  a  choice  selection,  for 
hardy  flowers  form  a  large  section  of  their  business.  Cam- 
panulas, Lilies,  and  Irises  were  the  chief  things.  Potentillas 
CK>ntraste,  Belisaire,  and  Arc-en-Ciel  were  the  best  of  their  kind 
Centaurea  macrocephala  was  showy,  and  Pentstemon  oobcea 
U>urple),  uncommon.  GEnothera  speciosa  and  Centaurea 
dealbata  were  each  most  attractive,  and  Delphinium  Fantome 
d  Orient  equally  deserves  special  mention.  Messre.  Blackmore 
and  Langdon,  Twerton  Hill,  Bath,  were  the  exhibitors  of  as  fine 
a  selection  of  Delphiniums  as  we  saw.  They  were  as  near  per- 
fection  as  might  be.  Messrs.  Peed  had  Saxifragas;  Mr  Vin- 
cent Sl^e,  Taunton,  aonal  Pelargoniums;  Gunn  and  "Sons. 
herUc    y"p?f"*™'   ^^^^^  magnificent  and  beautifully  staged 

Messrs.  Cheal  and  Sons  had  hardy  flowens,  including  their 
SZJ;"^'^"lP?^?P^y""5>^^"^'   «1^  grand  selection  of  the 

^hi.^^'  ''l^5^*l'"'u^??  ^^^''*  "^^  Calceolaria  Golden  Glorv, 
M^^T^  fJh^il  ^y5"<i,  Pl*°*^  of  the  greatest  excellenci 
flfmr,;^-       •  *"'^*     Shirley,      Southampton,   contributed     new 

h^wtvY^J'"'^^^'  i?"?''^^»  ^^^e^  «^^  of  th«  b^^st  groups 
subWs   Vr'^l^^T"^!  «^rt'°^"t  of  the  choicest  harJ; 

subjects.     Mr.     Frank     Lilley,     St.     Peters,     Guernsev      had 
tioh^^'V^^'    ^«»"tiful     new     Gladioli,  ColViUei  tvj^^^in  the 
richest  of  cnmson  and  scarlets.       Mr.   Godfrev    of  Exmonth 
again  submitted  his  hybrid  oriental  Poppi^  in Mhad^^^^^^^ 

unaJn.T^l^Ki'^^'"*'*^^^  Pelargoniums'^^  Unfortunatdr^  and 
unaccountably  these  are  out  of  fashion.  ^ 

colfe^of^pd.-n^*^^'-^*^-  .W's^^'h^   staged  a  wonderful 

wi^euLion  or  aecoi  ative  Roses  arranged  m  vases  •  and  P»^Tima 

SnM^tJS-  if™*^"?  <^^tributed  some  capftTva^s  of^w^t 


and  A    Clark    T.+/1     n^^„-      ""'ciK-au   i^arnaiions.     Messrs.   O. 
flo«-eVs.  S  wer^e  ^cSv'di'.nl^  "IS  enormous  display  of  hanly 


Messrs.  G.  Jackman  and  Son,  Woking,  arranged  large 
masses  of  Delphiniums,  En^ish  Irises,  Pseonies,  Iris  Kaemp- 
feri, Poppy  Princess  Victoria  Louise,  and  Clematis  Durandi, 
though  there  were  many  others  equally  good. 

Mr.  G.  Reuthe,  Plant  Farm,  Keston^  exhibited  a  long  table 
of  flowers.  Rhododendron  cinnabannum  attracted  muck 
notice.  Peeonies  and  Japanese  Irises  were  also  beautifully 
stagdd,  the  whple  forming  a  fine  exhibit.  The  Misses  Hopkins, 
Banning,  staged  a  nice  collection  of  alpines,  also  some  terra- 
cotta shades  of  Sweet  Williams,  which  were  attractive.  Cam- 
panulas and  Galegas  also  made  a  feature. 

Mr.  Howard  H.  Crane^  4,  Woodview  Terrace,  Highgate, 
arranged  a  collection  of  Violas,  arranged  in  shallow  glass 
dishes.  The  cool  morning  just  suited  them.  The  small  varie- 
ties of  the  Violetta  type  were  in  strong  force,  and  were  well 
displayed. 

Messre.  Jarmaa  and  Co.,  Chard,  made  a  pretty  display  with 
their  new  Centaureas.  The  blooms  are  large,  and  the  colonre 
most  pleasing.  They  are  most  appropriate  for  decorative  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.   M.   Prichard,   Christefaurch,   produced  a  gigantic  dis- 

5 lay  arranged  on  the  ground.  The  whole  occupied  600  sq.  ft. 
t  the  entrance  was  a  fine  display  of  Iris  Kiempferi  in  varying 
shades  of  colour.  Water  Lilies  bedded  in  moss  were  also  most 
pleasing,  while  a  variety  of  aquatic  plants  were  also  employed. 
Liliums  were  another  feature. 

Mr.  leeton,  of  Putney,  sent  of  his  best,  having  bright  rosy- 
pink  Hydrangea  Mariesi  and  a  lovely  lavender  coloured 
H.  Hortensia. 


Implamanta  and  Sundries. 


the  work  displayed  were  useful  for  all  sorts  of  purposes 

Messre.  Walter  Voss  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Millwalf,  E.,  displayed 
fertilisere  and  insecticides,  &c.  From  Messrs.  D.  Dowell  and 
Son,  Ravonscourt  Avenue,  Hammeramith,  came  a  collection 
of  ornamental  pottery,  tubes,  and  bulb  bowls  for  table  decora- 
tion-  Mr.  F.  Hickeon,  Hampstead,  displaced  Vall*s  Beetle- 
cute,  Necrotme,  the  new  insecticide,  and  various  other  subjects. 
Messrs.  Ohlendorffs  made  a  display  ot  their  guanos  and  other 
fertilisere.  From  Messrs.  W.  Herbert  and  Co.,  Hop  Exchange, 
came  a  very  varied  collection  of  appliances  and  materials.  Ex- 
cellent samples  of  loam  and  peat  were  set  up,  also  examples  of 
the  new  Roman  insecticide  sprayer,  which  gives  an  excellent 
spray,  and  carries  liquid  from  one  quart  to  one  gallon ;  also  a 
large  vanety  of  other  garden  requirements.  Messre.  Abbot 
Bros.,  Southall,  exhibited  specimens  of  glass  bottles  for  fruit 
bottling  purposes;  also  specimen  beehives  and  apiarian  appli- 

From  the  Compact  Manufacturing  Co.,  29,  Ludgate  Hill, 
came  an  exhibit  of  garden  syringes,  with  a  multitude  of  various 
sprayere  and  spnnklere.  From  Messre.  T.  J.  Syer  and  Co.,  Fins- 
bury,  h,.C.,  came  a  collection  of  garden  tools  of  a  most  varied 
description;  also  a  number  of  extension  ladders,  tool  boxes, 
and  other  sundries.  Mr.  J.  George,  14,  Redgrave  Road,  Put^ 
ney,  made  a  nice  display  of  peat.  Mushroom  spawn,  fumigatore, 
specimens  of  fertilisers  and  a  large  number  of  gardener's 
reauisites  Messre.  deLuzv  Freres,  99,  Lilfor<iRoad,  Camber- 
weJl,  exhibited  the  national  knapsack  pumps  and  sprayers :  also 
a  number  of  similar  appliances. 

i_  ^^^  Pattisson  lawn  lx)ots  were  again  in  evidence,  also  a  num- 
ber ot  other  appliances.  Here  also  the  new  steel  turf  renovator 
was  to  be  seen,  which  seems  to  be  a  very  useful  implement 

T  •  II  ll'^c^es  Camberwell,  displayed  the  Acme  labels: 
!^fi;ii?iL^'^'^^  ""^  shadings,  exhibition  boxes,  and  tubes 
embellished  with  vases  of  flowera.  ' 

Tipw^p;.iS;«^fl.^^^'J^'i^^*''''''  Road  Richmond,  exhibited  the 
new  Unxma  flower  displayer,  which  does  not  rust  or  discolour 
the  water;  also  specimens  of  the  rural  table  decoration,  with 
F^l  M  *'  ""^  ""^^^  appliances  and  Wakeley's  Hop  minure. 
From  Me^re.  C.  Toope  and  Son,  Stepney,  came  a  cJoUection  of 

irrrfor?*'"^!^^''*"'^^  *^^*  *^^  suitable  for  small  greenhouses, 
propagatore,  &c.  ' 

.+  ^*  Lubroee  Paint  Co.,  Moorgate  Station  Chambers,  City, 

MpI^  ^T^'SIT  **^j*a*""  Pf'^^l.'  ^^^^  *^«  «>lo»"  obtainable 
Messrs.  J.  Stiff  and  Sons  Lanib«th,  contributed  a  display  of 
pottery  vases  and  pedestals. 

Messrs.  W  Wood  and  Son,  Ltd..  Wood  Green,  N.,  had  a 
1^7>itrt^^f  exhibit  of  garden  sundries,  which  included  boxes 
and  baskets  of  all  descriptions ;  also  fertilisers,  canva-ses,  pot- 
washing  machine,  pumps,  and  a  large  variety  of  ex^itow* 
req.u,sit««.  From  Mrnvi.  Johnston.^New  pLk,  Cranlei3?. 
Guildford,  came  a  nice  specimen  of  yellow  fibrous  loam  that 
would  gladden  the  heart  of  most  gardeners 

Messrs.  Shanks  Cannon  Street.  B.C..  had  an  exhibit  of 
horse,  pony,  and  hand  mowing  machines,  as  well  as  the  new 
mo^or  mowers.  Messre.  Merryweather  and  Sons.  Long  Acre 
V^.*  ^-^^^  display  of  water  distributing  appliances;  while 
Messm.  Ransoms,  Ltd.,  Ipswich,  dkplayed  their  lawn  mowers, 
aiso  their  motor  lawn  mowers,  which  were  to  be  seen  in  nse. 
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Mr.  J.  Williams,  4,  Oxford  Road,  Ealing,  made  a  nice  dbplay 
of  the  "Rural"  table  decorations,  all  nicely  displayed  with 
suitable  flowers.  From  Mr.  R.  Anker,  106,  Queen  Victoria 
Street.  E.G.,  came  the  well-known  pedal  pumps,  that  hare 
provea  efficient  where  the  water  supply  has  been  deficient  in 
force.  Mr.  D.  G.  Corn  well,  Warwick  Gardens,  Worthing,  had 
an  exhibit  of  non-returnable  packages,  including  a  new  package 
for  Tomatoes. 

Messrs.  Inmans  and  Co.,  Stretford.  Manchester,  had  a  fine 
display  of  rustic  summernouses  and  nammocks;  also  garden 
seats.  From  Mr.  W.  Walters  and  Co.,  16,  Water  Lano.  Great 
Tower  Street,  came  a  number  of  artistic  trellisea  and  lath  roller 
blinds.  Messrs.  H.  Scott  and  Sons,  Woodside,  S.E.,  had  quit« 
a  ooUectioB  of  rustic  summer  houses,  window  boxes,  and  similar 
furniture. 

The  larecst  display  of  summer  houses  and  rustic  work  came 
from  Rileirs  Rustic  Works,  Heme  Hill.  S.E.,  who  made  a 
remarkably  fine  display  in  all  ^ttema  and  designs. 

Messrs.  Greens,  Ltd..  exhibited  their  lawn  mowers,  motor 
mowers,  and  rollers,  making  a  brave  show.  The  Potters'  Arts 
Guild,  Compton,  Guildford,  arranged  a  nice  display  of  pottery 
in  the  open  air,  suitable  for  large  palms,  vases,  with  sundials 
and  similar  objects. 

Messrs.  Champion  and  Co.,  City  Road,  E.C.,  had  an  ex- 
hibit of  tubs  made  in  various  designs,  suitable  for  garden  use, 
or  for  house  utilisation.  Messrs.  Liberty  and  Co.,  Regents 
Street,  presented  a  display  of  their  artistic  pottery,  which 
seemed  .to  be  available  for  any  purpose  in  the  earden,  from  a 
fountain  to  an  edging.  From  Messrs.  Castle,  Millbank,  West- 
minster, .came  a  collection  of  garden  seats  made  from  old  war 
ships;  while  Messrs.  Headly  and  Edwards,  Ltd.,  Cambridge, 
had  a  large  variety  of  seats  and  canvas  tents. 

Messrs.  Duncan  Tucker  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Tottenham,  had  a 
conservatory,  frames,  garden  seats  erected  and  in  fine  variety. 

Messrs.  Pulham  and  Son,  71,  Newman  Street,  Oxford 
Street,  made  a  nice  exhibit  of  their  Pulhamite  stone  in  the 
form  of  vases,  seats,  and  sundials. 

Birmingham  Botanioal  and  Hortikmltoral,  July  Srd. 

The  second  summer  show  of  the  year  was  held  on  the  above 
date,  and  proved  to  be  a  most  attractive  event  and  in  pleasing 
©ontj^ast  with  that  of  its  predecessor.  Unfortunately,  however, 
the  unpropitious  condition  of  the  weather  served  to  preclude 
a  numerous  attendance  of  visitors.  The  preceding  show  was 
characterised  by  the  rich  display  of  orchios,  while  the  recent 
event  was  rendered  famous  chiefly  by  the  splendid  group  of  pot 
Malmaisons  sent  from  Highbury,  which  were  artistically 
grouped  by  Mr.  Deacon.     In  addition  to  the  Carnations,  from 


the  same  source  came  a  large  group  of  Clerodendron  fallax,  also 
a  group  each  of  show  and  s^ial  Pelargoniums.  A  silver-gilt 
medal  (the  highest  award  of  the  society)  was  accorded  the  Sie 


exhibit.  A  similar  recognition  was  granted  to  Messrs.  JameB( 
Randall  and  Sons,  Shirlev,  for  a  very  fine  display  of  American 
Carnations.  A  silver  medal  was  awarded  Mr.  Kobert  Sydenham 
for  a  nice  collection  of  Spanish  Irises  and  Sweet  Peas,  con- 
spicuous amongst  which  were  several  vases  of  his  ^beautiful 
novelty  Paradise.  A  silver  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  C.  H. 
Herbert,  The  Nurseries,  Acocks,  for  a  large  and  choice  collec- 
tion of  hardy  herbaceous  flowers.  Messrs.  R.  Smith  and  Co., 
Worcester,  contributed  a  large  assortment  of  herbaceous 
flowers,  prominent  among  which  were  fine  spikes  of  Delphiniums 
and  a  perfect  galaxy  of  Pseonies.  A  broQse  medal  was  awarded. 
A  like  award  was  given  to  Messrs.  Baker  and  Sons,  Wolver- 
hampton, for  a  collection  of  Sweet  Peas,  containing  several 
novelties  of  the  firm's  own  raising.  Votes  of  thanks  were  passed 
to  Mr.  C.  F.  Price,  Chadmont,  Edprbaston,  for  a  collection  for 
Hydrangeas ;  and  to  Mr.  Wilson  King,  Edgbaston,  for  a  group 
of  Gloxinias.— W.  G. 

Redraih  (Comwali),  Jnly  8rd  and  <th. 

Although  horticultui^  formed  only  a  part  of  thii  exhibi- 
tion, the  marquee  devoted  to  plants  and  flk>werB  contained  a 
display  far  superior  to  the  general  run  of  provincial  flower 
^  shows.  Specimen  plants,  now  so  seldom  seen  save  at  the  very 
large  exhibitions,  were  well  represented,  the  large  and  well- 
gix>wn  ferns  exhibited  by  Mr,  A.  Lanyon,  Redruth  (gardener, 
Mr.  W.  R.  Prince),  and  Mns.  T.  Trounson  (aardener,  Mr.  J.  Ben- 
nett), being  especially  admired.  Lomaria  Mayi,  Pteris  Childsi, 
and  Nephrolepis  davalliodes  furcans,  were  among  the  finest 
specimens.  Mr.  W.  F.  Rabling  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Trevartha), 
showed  a  fine  collection  of  Gloxinias,  gaining  an  easy  first  in 
the  class  allotted  to  them.  For  zonals,  both  single  and  double, 
Mr.  Trounson  was  first  with  well-grown  healthy  plants  bearing 
extremely  fine  trusses.  Mrs.  Bickford  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Johns),  was  first  in  the  class  for  twelve  miscellaneous  plants 
distinct,  and  Mr.  E.  B.  Beauchamp  for  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants.  In  the  class  for  nurserymen,  Messrs.  R.  Veitch  and 
Son  (Exeter)  were  first  with  a  well  arranged  group  containing 
many  new  and  rare  plants;  Mr.  W.  BrScenSiire  (Camborne) 
setond.     For  a  collect-ion     of    Roses,  the    Devon    Roserv  Co. 


(Torquay)  were  easily  first,  and  Messrs.  Davis  and  Sons  (Yeovil) 
were  equally  prominent  with  cut  Begonias,  sinele  and  double. 
Gold  medals  were  awarded  in  both  cases.  There  was  not  a 
large  displav  of  fruit,  Mrs.  Bickford-Smith  (gardener,  Mr. 
A.  ICing),  Mr.  J.  Williams,  and  Mr.  J.  Hawkey  being  the 
principal  prizewinners.  Mr.  R.  A.  Thomas  (gaxxiener,  Mr. 
A.  L.  Perring)  led  in  the  vegetable  collections,  and  there  was 
very  good  competition  in  the  minor  classes.  In  addition  to 
those  already  mentioned  as  showing  trade  exhibits,  there  were 
Messrs.  Tuplin  and  Sons  (Newt<m  Abbot)  with  Carnations, 
Aquilegias  and  Pinks,  and  Mr.  W.  B.  Smale  (Torquay)  with 
Pelargoniums,  eonal  and  decorative.  Sweet  Peas,  and  an  ex- 
cellent strain  of  hvbrid  Pentstemons.  The  judges  were  Messrs. 
Maddem  (Trewidaen),  Gill  (Tremough),  and  Madge  (St.  Ives); 
Mr.  C.  Bawden  being  the  courteous  and  energetic  bon. 
secretary  of  the  horticultural  section.  About  ten  thousand 
people  attended  the  show.  A  great  attraction  was  the  band 
of  tne  Grenadier  Guards,  which  played  on  both  days.— F.  C.  S. 

Ipswich  and  Bast  of  England,  Jnly  Srd. 

The  summer  exhibition  of  the  Ipswich  (Suffolk)  and  Ea&t 
of  England  Horticultural  Society  was  neld  in  the  Upper  Arbore- 
tum, Ipswich,  on  Wednesday,  July  3.  "A  very  good  show/' 
was  the  general  verdict.  Unfortunately  a  similar  compliment 
could  not  be  paid  to  the  weather ;  a  drizzling  rain  commenced 
at  mid-day  and  continued  until  all  hopes  of  securing  a  good  gate 
were  past.  The  lateness  of  the  season  was  responsible  for  a 
falling  off  in  the  entries  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  but  this  was 
counterbalanced  by  the  excellent  display  of  Roses,  herbaceous 
flowers,  and  the  dainty  array  of  decorated  dinner  and  dessert 
tables. 

In  tiie  open  Rose  classes  the  three  well-known  Colchester 
firms  had  a  close  tussle  for  the  premier  award,  a  silver  chal- 
lenge cup,  with  a  money  prize,  toF  thirtv-six  distinct  blooms. 
The  honour  fell  to  Messrs.  D.  Prior  ana  Son  for  a  splendid 
stand,  including  Mildred  Grant,  J.  B.  Clark.  Alice  Lmdsell, 
Rev.  Alan  Cheales,  Gladvs  Harkness,  and  Marchioness  of  Down- 
shire.  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co  were  second  with  an  ex- 
hibit but  little  inferior^  and  Messrs.  fi.  R.  Cant  and  Sons  third. 
The  last  named  exhibitors  had  the  best  twelve  triplets,  fine 
examples  of  Dean  Hole,  Mrs.  Grant,  Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  and  Rev. 
Alan  Cheales  being  noted;  second.  Rev.  J.  A.  L.  Fellowes, 
Bunwell  Rectory,  Norfolk.  Teas  were  not  stronily  exliibited. 
Messrs.  Prior  was  first  for  twelve  distinct,  and  Mr.  R.  C.  Not- 
cutt,  Woodbridge,  was  second.  Mr.  Notcutt  also  secured  the 
awards  for  six  blooms  of  any  h.p.  or  h.t.  with  a  nice  set  of  Mt«. 
W.  J.  Grant ;  and  for  Teas  with  White  Maman  Cochet.    The 

5 rincipal  prizewinners  in  the  amateur  classes  were  the  Rev. 
.  A.  L.  Fellowes,  Mr.  R.  Steward,  Saxlingham  Old  Hall,  Nor- 
folk: Rev.  Hugh  Bemers,  Harkstead  Rectory,  and  Mr.  F. 
Coraer,  Ipswich. 

Herbaceous  flowers  are  always  interesting  at  Ipswich.  The 
class  for  thirty-six  bunches  was  contested  by  Mr.  K.  C.  Notcutt 
and  Mr.  C.  Jacobi,  Ipswich.  On  this  occasicm  Mr.  Notcutt  beat 
his  old  rival  somewhat  easily,  showing  large  and  fresh  bunches 
of  Heuchera  Rosamund,  a  pretty  pale  pink  form;  Inula 
glandulosa,  Morina  longifolia,  Brodi»a  coocinea.  Campanula 
persicifolia  marginata,  Pseony  Queen  Alexandra,  single  wnite,  a 
fine  bunch  of  the  old  Burning  Bush  (Dictamnus  fraxinella),  and 
many  other  interesting  subjects.  The  second  nrize  exhibit 
contained  a  very  good  Delphinium  named  Oxfora,  likewise  a 
fine  coloured  form  of  Alstromeria  chiliensis.  The  Hon.  W. 
Lowther,  Campsea  Ashe  (gardener,  Mr.  A.  Andraws),  showed 
the  best  twenty-four  bunches.  Psaonies  Pink  Beauty  and  The 
Dragon,  Astrantia  camiolica.  Geranium  grandiflorum,  and 
Delphinium  nudioaule  were  well  represented.  The  second 
price  stand  from  Mr.  D.  C.  Wames,  Bramford,  contained  a  nice 
Dunch  of  the  somewhat  scarce  Lilium  Martagon  album. 

Sweet  Peas  were  rather  sparsely  shown.  Evidently  the  show 
was  too  early  for  many  ex£.ibitors  of  this  popular  annual. 
Groups  and  pot  plants  do  not  call  for  special  mention;  this 
phase  of  gardening  appears  to  deteriorate  from  year  to  year. 

As  before  remarked,  the  fruit  classes  were  not  up  to  the 
average,  yet  the  three  exhibits  of  deoonated  desseii>  tables 
could  not  fail  to  attract  attention.  Ten  dishes  of  fruit  in  not 
less  than  six  kinds  were  allowed,  while  small  pot  plants,  cut 
flowers,  and  foliage  were  allowed  for  decoration,  fruit  and 
flowers  to  be  judged  separately  and  prizes  awarded  for  each. 
Mr.  W.  Messenger,  gardener  to  C.  H.  Bemere,  Esq.,  Woolver- 
stone  Park;  was  easily  first  for  fruit,  but  second  for  decorations, 
which  consisted  of  a  pretty  arrangement  of  Heuchera  sanguinea, 
Gillenia  trifoliata,  Humea  and  Asparagus.  Mr.  A.  Andrews, 
gardener  to  Hon.  W.  Lowther,  Campsea  Ashe,  took  second  prize 
for  fruit,  but  his  light  and  elegant  arrangement  of  Calochorti, 
Rehmannia  angulata,  and  grasses  took  the  judges*  eye  for  first 
prize.  Mr,  W.  Moores,  gardener  to  W.  F.  Paul,  Esq.,  Orwell 
Lodge,  Ipswich,  was  not  disgraced  in  being  placed  third 
against- these  formidable  competitors  for  both  fruit  and  decora- 
tions, the  latter  being  a  nice  setting  of  Iceland  Poppies.  A 
tent  was  devoted  to  table  decorations,  baskets  and  dowIs  of 
flowers,  &c.y  much  taste  being  exhibited  by  the  ladies,  to  whom 
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these  classes  are  confined.    The  first  prise  table  was  charming 
with  the  little  Perle  d'Or  Roee. 

The  trade  exhibits  were  numerous  and  effeotire.  Quite  the 
best  Sweet  Peas  in  the  show  came  from  Messrs.  £.  Abbott  and 
Sons,  Ardieigh.  Nora  Unwin,  Helen  Pierce,  Frank  I><4by,  and 
Henry  Eckford  were  shown  in  fine  condition.  Messrs.  John  K. 
King  and  Son,  Coggeehall,  Essex;  and  Messrs.  F.  Smith  and 
Sons,  Woodbridge,  Suffolk,  also  exhibited  Sweet  Peas  in  the 
newest  and  best  varieties.  Mr.  R.  C.  Notcutt,  of  Woodbridge, 
showed  a  larce  and.  artistically  arranged  sroup  of  Roses, 
Clematis,  Hydrangeas,  bamboos,  ferns.  d5c.  Messrs.  ihompson 
and  Morgan,  of  Ipswich^  showed  a  large  collection  of  hardy 
plants;  King  of  Belphiniume  is  rightly  named,  being  a  splen- 
did symmetrical  spike  of  dark  blue  flowers  with  white  eye. 
Anchusa  italica  Dropmore  variety,  and  many  other  rare  and 
interesting  plants  were  included  in  this  collection.  Messrs.  R. 
Wallace  and  Co. .  Colchester,  had  an  attractive  display  of  hardy 
perennials  and  bulbous  plants,  also  Water  Lilies  in  variety. 
Mr.  C.  H.  Buck.  Tresoo  Nurseries,  Ipswich,  showed  floral  de- 
signs in  various  forms,  together  with  annuals,  and  an  arrange- 
ment of  Begonias,  Gloxinias,  &c.,  in  jxyts.— £.  G.  C. 

Tollbridge  Wells  (Kent),  July  10th. 

The  supporters  of  the  Tunbridge  Wells  summer  show  held 
their  forty-ninth  annual  exhibition  in  the  grounds  of  the  Cal- 
verley  Hotel.  Unfortunatelv  the  day  was  very  wet,  and  the 
attendance  poor.  The  exhibits  were  staeed  in  three  larse 
marquees,  and  were  very  good.  Roses,  however,  showed  the 
effecta  of  the  rain.  In  one  tent  was  arranged  the  groups, 
specimen  plants,  orchids,  and  Caladiuma.  Messrs.  Arthur  and 
Son,  Chanton,  occupied  one  epd  with  a  pretty  rockerv.  The 
first  price  for  the  miscellaneous  plant  group  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Bristow.  giardener  to  Mrs.  Temple,  Groomsbridee,  for  a  very 
tastefully  arranged  display  of  ferns  and  Gypsophila,  interspersed 
with  Malmaisons  and  some  very  fine  spikes  of  Odontoglossums. 
The  same  waa  first  for  six  orchids,  hie  Ccelo^ne  Dayana  being 

Sarticularly  fine.  Mr.  Mason,  gardener  to  H.  J.  Wood.  Esq.. 
!idborough,  took  first  for  four  stove  flowering  plants,  witli  good 
specimens  of  Dipladenia  Brearleyana,  Stephanotis  floribunda, 
Allamanda  Hen<^xi9oni,  and  Clei^dendron  Balfourianum.  An- 
other tent  was  given  over  to  Roses,  herbaceous  flowers,  fruit, 
and  Sweet  Peas.  George  Bunyard  and  Co.,  Maidstone,  had  a 
very  fine  stand  of  nice  Iresh  flowers.  Messrs.  Cripps  and  Sons 
showed  some  very  fine  examples  of  their  floral  designs :  a 
cushion  with  orchids  on  it,  a  harp,  and  a  fan,  all  done  with 
white  Pinks  and  Dorothy  Perkins  Roses.  A  very  fine  lot  of 
cottage  exhibits  fiUed  the  oiher  tent.~A.  Lampard,  Kingswood. 

Croydon  (Sarrey),  July  10th. 

The  40th  annual  summer  show  of  the  Croydon  Horticultural 
Society  was  held  in  the  grounds  of  Brick  wood  House,  the  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  P.  T.  Reid,  on  Wednesday,  July  10.  Unfortu- 
nately the  attendance  was  marred,  as  at  so  many  shows  and 
other  events  this  season,  by  the  rainy  and  very  cool  weather. 
The  exhibition,  however,  Was  a  good  one,  Roses  and  table  de- 
corations being  quite  a  host  in  themselves.  Sweet  Peas,  too, 
were  good,  and  tnere  were  some  pretty  plant  groups.  Plants, 
on  the  whole  were  inferior — not  of  that  standard  associated  • 
with  the  show  tent.  We  refer  particularly  to  sonal  Pelar- 
goniums and  some  of  the  foliage  classes. 

The  trade  exhibits  also  deserve'  appreciative  mention. 
Messrs.  John  Laing  and  Sons  fzx)m  Forest  Hill  sent  a  very 
pretty  collection  of  single  and  double  tuberous  Begonias  (silver 
medal).  Messrs.  Geo.  Bunyard  and  Co.^  Ltd.,  Maidstone,  bad 
a  selection  of  cut  hardy  flowers  (silver-gilt  medal) ;  and  Air.  F. 
Brasier,  Gaterham  Nursery,  contributed  a  full  table  of  Roses 
and  herbaceous  flowers  (silver-gilt  medal).  Mr.  Thos.  Butcher, 
florist  and  nurseryman,  Croydon,  won  a  gold  medal  for  several 
exhibits,  one  beinp^  a  miscellaneous  group  of  foliage  and  flower- 
ing plants ;  the  other  a  highly  meritorious  display  of  floral  de- 
signs, admirably  executed.  Messrs.  £.  W.  and  S.  Rogers,  Hi^ 
Street,  were  highlv  commended  for  their  group  of  £>wers  and 
vegetables.  Mr.  John  R.  Box,  Wesft  Wickham,  sent  Begonias  and 
Lobelia  Kathleen  Mallard,  also  cut  flowers  (silver-gilt  medal); 
while  H.  Scott,^  Woodside,  S.E^  contributed  garden  sundries. 

Mr.  Thrower,  raardener  to  Mrs.  Matthews,  Chesham  Park, 
Anerley,  was  accoraed  a  silver  medal  for  a  small  group  of  hybrid 
Coleuses,  having  narrow,  sinuous  showy  foliage — a  very  dis- 
tinct and  pretty  race.  Messrs.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Cra^wley,  had 
a  silver-gilt  medal  for  Sweet  Peas  and  hardy  herbaceous  flowers. 
Exhibits  of  rustic  summer  houses  also  greenhouses  were  made 
out  of  doors  by  Messrs.  Knight  and  Son,  of  West  Croydon. 
Messrs.  Reed  staged  Gloxinias. 

Want  of  snace  forbids  any  extended  notice  of  the  Rose 
classes.  The  flowers  throughout  were,  however,  of  the  best 
quality,  and  some  were  ideal.  Their  numbers,  too,  were  re- 
markable, making  this  one  of  the  finest  Rose  shows  that  Croy- 
don has  had.  Messrs.  B.  Cant  and  Sons,  Colchester,  led  for 
the  forty-eight,  the  twenty-four  trebles  and  for  eighteen  teas 
and  noisettes.  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co.  were  second  both 
tlie  forty-eight  and  for  the  eighteen  teas  and  noisettes,  Messrs. 
Prior  coming  third,  while  this  firm  was  second  for  the  twenty- 
four    trebles.     In    the    amateurs*    classes,    Alfred    Tate,  Esq. 


(gardener,  Mr.  W.  Mease),  Downside,  Leatherhead,  was  a  chief 
prisewinner,  being  first  for  the  thirty-six  and  the  twenty-four. 
Mr.  E.  J,  Hiriland  (Sutton)  was  second  for  the  three  doeen, 
hairing  the  silver  medal  h.t.—a  lovely  bloom  of  Mrs.  T.  Roose- 
velt. Mr.  G.  A.  Hammond,  Burgess  Hill,  Sussex,  was  leader 
for  the  four  trebles,  and  was  second  for  the  twenty-four  dis- 
tinct varieties. 

For  a  table  of  plants,  Mr.  J.  Slater,  Homedale,  Park  HiU, 
beat  Mr.  C.  Lane,  Bumtwood,  Catejrham ;  for  three  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants,  Mr.  Lane  was  first,  having  large  specimens 
of  Begonia  fuchsioides,  Trachelium  cseruleum,  and  Bougain- 
villea.  He  also  led  for  the  specimen  fern  with  a  grand 
Adiantum,  Sft.  high  and  as  broad.  Mr.  Lane  again  stood  first 
for  the  group  (c.  68)  with  excellent  plants  most  tastefully 
arranged.  Mr.  W.  Howarth,  Silsdon  Park,  was  an  admirable 
second.  For  another  group  of  plants  (c.  75)  Mr.  Brooks,  Brig- 
stock  House,  Thornton  Heath,  was  first,  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Dart, 
Milford  Road,  Thornton  Hspth,  led  for  a  smaller  group  in 
class  81.  For  nine  ferns  (c.  71)  Mr.  F.  Bishop  was  placed  fimt 
with  common  sorts.  Collections  of  cacti,  shown  in  square  boxes, 
were  very  good  and  most  interesting.  The  premier  award  felt 
to  Mr.  C.  A.  Blagg,  Harley  Road,  &uth  Croydon ;  second,  Mr. 
R.  Cleveland,  60,  Edgware  Road,  Croydon,  each  with  nice  selee- 
tions.  Zonal  Pelargoniums  were  poor,  Mr.  Geo.  Prebble, 
Shirley  Hurst,  beat  Mr.  E.  S.  Bratley,  26,  Normanton  Road, 
for  a  display  of  plants  in  a  space  6ft.  by  Sft.    For  a  similar 

group  of  Begonias,  Mr.  A.  Mbartin,  Shirley  Lodge,  Stroud 
^reen  Road,  Ted  with  some  fine  singles ;  seooiid,  Mr.  J.  Slater, 
having  some  fair  doubles ;  and  third  to  Mr.  F.  Bishop,  Bagbie 
House,  Ealing  Park  Road.  For  twenty-four  varieties  of  stove 
and  greenhouse  out  flowers,  Mr.  H.  G.  Basset t,  the  new  head 
gardener  at  Woodhatch  Lodge  ^  Reigate,   was  placed  first. 

Sweet  Peas  were  very  beautiful,  though* only  four  competed 
for  the  twenty-four  bunches.  Mr.  W.  Lmtott,  the  well-known 
chief  at  Marden  Park,  won  against  Mr.  Geo.  Davidson,  Elm 
Lodge,  Quadrant  Road,  Thornton  Heath;  while  Mr.  J. 
Watson,  jun.,  Oxford  House,  Ham  Common,  was  third.  Mr. 
Lintott  staged  Henry  Eckford,  Helen  Pierce,  Sybil  Eckford, 
King  Edwara,  Dainty,  Paradise  (very  large).  Queen  Alexandra, 
and  Mrs.  Kenyon,  and  some  good  Spencers.  Mr.  Davidson  had 
Frank  Dolby,  Helen  Pierce,  and  Mrs.  Walter  Wright  as  his 
best;  while  Mr.  Watson's  cnoicest  were  Helen  Lewis.  Evelyn 
Byatt,  Mrs.  Collier,  Geo.  Herbert,  and  Paradise.  The  best 
collection  of  vegetables  was  staged  oy  Mr.  J.  Johnson,  Branley 
Oaks,  Croydon;  while  for  fruit  the  chief  winners  were  Mr. 
Lintott  and  Mr.  H.  Harris,  Denne  Park,  Horsham.  Mr.  A.  C. 
Ro£fey,  the  secretary,  together  with  his  committee,  deserved 
congratulations  on  their  excellent  exhibition,  and  I  hope  that 
they  may  enjoy  a  brighter  day  next  year  for  this  event. — 
Wandering  Willis. 

WolTerhampton  (Staffordahipe)  July  9th  to  11th. 

The  nineteenth  annual  show  was  in  many  aspects  superior  to 
its  predecessor.  Exhibitors  were  attracted  from  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom  by  the  substantial  prizes  offered.  There  were  alao 
two  or  three  new  and  special  classes  added  to  the  schedule, 
notably  that  for  a  display  of  growing  fruit  trees  (in  pots), 
foliage  plants  and  cut  flowers  only  being  admissible  for  pur- 
poses of  decorating.  Roses  have  never  been  better  during  the 
past  twenty  years.  Sweet  Peas  made  a  brave  show  considering 
the  adverse  climatical  conditions  of  the  season;  and  forced 
fruit  was  never  better  staged. 

Non-competitive  exhibits  made  a  glorious  show.  Messrs. 
Bakers,  Wolverhampton,  were  responsible  for  the  most  magni- 
ficent floral  display  ever  exhibited  here.  In  addition  to  a  large 
gpld  medal,  a  special  recognition  was  added  in  the  shape  of  a 
silver  cup.  The  collection  comprised  Sweet  Peas,  Roses  in 
various  forms  of  decoration,  hardy  border  flowers,  and  floral 
decorations,  altogether  occupying  almost  the  entire  side  of 
a  large  tent. 

The  new  class  for  fruit  trees  in  pots  (bearing  fruit),  -first 
prise,  £20;  second.  £12  10s.;  third.  £7  10s.,  and  extra  special 
prizes  of  £5  and  £1  Is.,  brought  three  entrants,  with  Messrs. 
T.  Rivers  and  Son,  Sawbridge worth,  leading  the  way.  They  had 
a  superb  exhibit,  oomprisin^^  crops  of  excellent  and  highly 
coloured  Peadies  and  Nectarines,  also  Cherries,  Plums,  Grapes 
and  Oranges.  The  first  prise  and  a  special  extra  prize  of  £5 
(given  by  Alderman  Craddock)  was  awarded.  The  King's  Acre 
Nurseries,  Hereford,  also  staged  an  excellent  complement, 
though  not  advanced  to  a  stage  of  ripeness.  Mr.  J.  H.  Good- 
acre,  Elvaston,  was  third. 

Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  contributed  one  of  their 
ideal  collections  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  comprising  perfect 
examples  of  Melons,  Tomatoes,  and  Peas  chiefly.  A  large  gold 
medal  was  awarded.  Messrs.  J.  Randall  and  Sons,  Shirley, 
Birmingham ;  and  Mr.  C.  F.  Waters,  Balcombe,  Sussex,  were 
each  allocated  gold  medals  for  splendid  collections  of  per- 
petual-flowering Carnations.  Messrs.  Clibrans,  of  Altrincham, 
had  a  choice  collection  of  hardy  ornamental  foliage  plants,  for 
which  a  gold  medal  was  awarded.  Mr.  J.  A.  Knight,  nursery- 
man, Wolverhampton,  for  an  extensive  exhibit  of  bamboos, 
rambler  Roses  in  variety,  Carnations,   hardy  garden  flowers, 
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and  Violas,  won  the  highest  award.  MesBra.  T.  B.  Dobbs  and 
Co..  "WolYerhampton,  also  won  a  gold  medal  for  a  rustic  roeery 
ana  flower  garden^  laid  out  in  an  open  space  in  tlie  show 
^x>und.  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  were  adjudicated  « 
gold  medal  for  a  very  fine  collection  of  Antirrhinums,  a  fine 
strain  of  spotted  or  variegated  blooms,  also  self  colours,  with 
Pansies^  Delphiniums,  and  Sweet  Peas.  Messrs.  Hewitt  and 
Co.,  Birmingham,  staged  a  fine  collection  of  hardy  border 
flowers  (gold  medal).  Messrs.  £.  and  H.  Suckling,  Wolver- 
hampton, had  beautiful  floral  decorations.  Messrs.  Dicksons. 
Chester,  were  awarded  a  silver  medal  for  a  fine  assortment  or 
hardy  flowers.  Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons,  Stourbridge,  staged 
hardy  flowers.  Excelsior  Sweet  Peas.  Begonias,  and  vegetables : 
a  capital  exhibit,  and  a  silver  meoal  was  bestowed.  Messrs. 
Jarman  and  Co.,  Chard,  had  Roses  and  Sweet  Peas  (silver 
medal)..  Mr.  Bobert  Sydenham  won  a  silver  medal  for  a 
beautiful  dinner  table  decoration  of  his  new  Sweet  Pea  Para- 
dise. Messrs.  Qeo.  Boyes  and  Co.,  Leicester,  staged  a  beautiful 
exhibit  of  Pansies,  worthy  of  imitation  (silver  medal).  A  gold 
medal  was  awaided  to  the  Wolverhampton  Parks  and  Bath  Com- 
mittee for  a  fine  collection  of  plants  arranged  for  effect  by  Mr. 
Webster,  the  superintendent,  to  whom  great  credit  is  due  for 
the  excellent  keeping  and  attractive  floral  aspect  of  the  park. 

First  class  certificates  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Dobbie  and 
Co.,  Mr.  C.  W.  Breadmore  (Winchester),  and  Messrs.  Sutton 
and  Sons  (Reading)  for  new  Sweet  Peas.  Awards  of  merit  were 
granted  to  Mr.  C.  W.  Breadmore  for  new  Sweet  P^as ;  Messrs. 
Bobbie  and  Co.  for  new  Antirrhinums,  and  to  Mr.  F.  C. 
Waters,  Balcombe,  for  a  new  American  tree  Carnation. 

A  certificate  of  merit  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Thompson 
and  Shingler,  Birmingham  Street,  Walsall,  for  a  patented 
tubular  weed  extractor. 

CoMPBTinvE The  chief  honours  for  groups  of  plants  and 

for  specimen  trained  plants  fell  to  Messrs.  Cypher,  Mr.  W.  A. 
Holmes  (Chesterfield),  and  Mr.  W.  Vause.  In  the  confined 
section,  Mr.  A.  Cryer,  Berrow  Court,  Edgbaston,  beat  Mr. 
W.  R.  Manning,  Dudley,  with  an  imposing  group.     For  twenty 

Slants  in  pots,  Messrs.  Cipher  were  to  the  fore;  second,  Mr. 
ilakeway,  gaidener  to  Sir  A.  Muntz,  Bart.,  Rugby.  For  a 
group  of  tuberous  Begonias  in  pots,  the  only  exhibitor 
wortny  of  note  was  Mr.  F.  Davis,  of  Penshore,  Worcestershire. 
Roses.— What  oan  be  said  of  this  splendid  feature  of  the 
showP  Why,  that  it  was  the  best  as  a  whole  yet  seen  at 
Wolverhampton.  It  was  computed  that  5000  blooms  were 
staged.  For  forty-eight  varieties  the  competition  was  keen, 
the  respective  winners  being  Messrs.  R.  Harkness  and  Co.. 
D.  Prior  and  Son,  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons,  F.  Cant  and  Co.,  and 
extra  prise  to  G^eo.  Mount,  Canterbury.  For  twelve  trebles, 
Messrs.  Prior,  B.  R.  Cant,  F.  Cant,  R.  Harkness,  and  Qeo. 
Mount  were  respective  winners.  For  six  dosen  blooms  the 
winners  were  Frank  Cant  and  Co.,  Prior  and  Son^  and  Ben 
Cant  and  Sons  in  this  order^  For  twenty-four  varieties  Messrs. 
D.  Prior  and  Geo.  Prince  (Longworth),  led.  For  twelve  blooms 
.(new  varieties),  Messrs.  D.  Prior,  B.  R.  Cant,  and  F.  Cant  and 
XJo.,  the  winners.  These  exhibitors  mainly  won  in  the  remaining 
classes.  For  an  arrangement  of  hardy  flowers,  the  three 
prises  were  allocated  to  Messrs.  G.  Gibson  and  Co.,  Bed  ale; 
Harkness  and  Co. ;  and  F.  Bouskell,  Nuneaton,  all  with  very 
fine  exhibits.  Decorations  of  all  sorts  were  a  magnificent 
feature. 

Sweet  Peas  naturally  come  in  for  a  large  share  of  attention. 
For  eighteen  varieties,  Mr.  C.  Breadmore  won  first  and' special 
gold  medal  of  the  National  Sweet  Pea  Society.  The  second 
prise  fell  to  Mr,  T.  Jones,  Ruabon;  third,  Messrs.  G.  and  A. 
•Clark,  Dover.  Special  prizes  were  offered  by  Mr.  Henrj^  Eck- 
ford,  Wem.  The  first  was  accorded  to  Mr.  A.  E.  HiUman, 
Cookley;  second,  Mr.  W.  D.  Winterbottom,  Derby;  and  third, 
Mr.  J.  Bowler,  Market  Drayton.  For  the  specials  offered  by 
Mr.  R.  Sydenham  there  were  four  contestants,  Messrs.  A. 
Hughes,  Knowle ;  Thoe.  Jones,  A.  G.  Holford,  Eccleshall ;  and  W. 
Marple.  For  tihe  prise  offered  by  Messrs.  Bakers,  Messrs.  T. 
Jones,  W.  Marple,  and  A.  G.  Holford  were  the  successful  con- 
testAnte.  There  was  a  strong  competition  in  the  classes 
allocated  to  gentlemen's  gardeners  and  amateurs,  but  considera- 
tions of  time  precluded  us  ^ving  a  detailed  report. 

Fkuit. — Aoout  the  ordinary  quantum  of  forced  fruit  was 
staged,  but  never  of  better  quality.  For  two  black  and  two 
white  Grapes,  Mr.  J.  Doe,  llufford  Abbey,  led:  second,  Mr. 
J.  G.  Wiston,  Ashford.  Kent;  third.  Mr.  T.  Cooke,  Market 
Rasen.  For  two  bunches  white  Grapes,  Mr.  Doe  again 
annexed  the  finst  prise ;  second,  Mr.  Wiston.  Tri'o  bunches  black 
Grapes,  first,  Mr.  Doe:  second,  Mr.  N.  F.  Barnes,  Baton  Hall, 
eadh  with  very  good  Madresfield  Court.  There  was  a  good 
complement  of  Melons.  With  green-flesh  varieties,  Mr.  H. 
Taylor,  Mr.  J.  Read  (Bretby  Park),  and  Mr.  J.  Doe  were  the 
winners.  For  a  scarlet-flesfh,  Mr.  W.  D.  Winterbottom 
(Derby),  Mr.  J.  Doe,  and  Mr.  T.  Parry  (Knowle),  won  as  m 
the  order  named.  Peaches  were  very  well  represented.  For  a 
■dish  of  six  fruits,  Mr.  N.  F.  Barnes  secured  the  first  prise  with 
richly  coloured  Royal  George;  second,  Mr.  Bannerman,  with  a 
good  dish  of  the  same  variety ;  third,  Mr.  J.  Doe.  For  a  dish 
of  Nectarines,  Messrs.  F.  Rivers  and  Son    were  awarded  t^he 


first  prise  with  Humboldt;  second,  Mr.  J.  Read;  third,  Mr.  B. 
Ashton  (gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Lathom),  with  Pineapple. 
Strawberries  were  sparse.  For  a  collection,  eight  ''dishes,^  of 
fruit,  Mr.  J.  Doe  was  to  the  front  with  three  ounches  each  of 
Madresfield  Court,  three  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  a  dish  of 
Peaches  Stirling  Castle,  Pineapple  and  Denton  Nectarines. 
Brown  Turkey  Figs,  Dymond  and  Stirling  Castle  Peaches,  ana 
a  good  dish  of  Koyal  Sovereign  Strawberries.  The  second 
prise  was  annexed  by  Mr.  N.  F.  Barnes. 

Considering  the  untoward  season,  vegetables  were  good. 
Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  offered  prises  tor  a  collection  <^  six 
distinct  kinds.  Mr.  £.  Beckett  led;  second,  Mr.  B.  Ashjbon; 
and  third,  Mr.  A.  R.  Searle  (gardener  to  the  Marquis  of  North- 
ampton). For  Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons'  prises  (ei^t  distinct 
kinds),  Mr.  B.  Ashton  was  first  with  fine  exampIeB;  second, 
Mr.  A.  R.  Searle;  and  third,  Mr.  E.  Winchester,  Northfield, 
Worcestenshiro. 

Hereford  and  West  of  England,  July  lOtli. 

The  forty-first  annual  exhibition  of  the  Hereford  and  West 
of  England  Rose  Society  was  held  in  the  Shire  Hall,  Hereford, 
on  \^%dne6day,  July  10.  Taking  into  consideration  the  ab- 
normally low  temperature  and  oonsequent  lateness  of  the 
season— felt,  apparently,  most  severely  in  our  West  Midlands — 
the  quality  of  the  blooms  in  the  leading  exhibitors'  classes,  both 
professional  and  amateur,  was  surprising  and  gratifying, 
indeed,  it  is  doubtful  whetner  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and  Son,  m 
their  seventy-two  distinct,  ever  staged  a  better  coloured, 
heavier,  or  more  symmetrical  collection  (wonderfully  smooth  for 
the  season),  or  one  including  so  numerous  and  promising  new 
varieties.  Most  of  these  may  be  said  to  already  stand  very 
high  in  the  estimation  of  the  public.  Subjoined  will  be  found 
the  names  of  their  collection  with  comments : — 

Fran9ois  Michelon,  Her  Majesty.  Lady  Helen  Vincent  (new, 
rich  rosy-pink,  fragrant),  Susanne  Marie  Rodocanachi  (dassling 
carmine,  fine),  Alice  Lindsell  (grand),  Gustavo  Piganeau,  Bessie 
Brown,  Ulster,  Mildred  Grant  (very  fine),  Alfred  K.  Williams, 
Mrs.  Brocklebank  (sulphur).  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince,  Horace 
Vemet  (splendid),  Helen  Keller,  White  Maman  Cochet  (very 
grand),  Pbariaaer  (lovely,  quite  a  surprise),  Tom  Wood,  Duchess 
of  Portland,  Madame  Delville  (lovely,  delicate),  Kaiserin. 
Augusta  Victoria,  Lady  Ashtown  (good  and  reliable),  Mrs. 
Arthur  Munt  (new,  very  promising),  cream,  very  high  centre, 
Alfred  Colomb  (grand),  Ulrich  Brunner,  Florence  Pemberton, 
Mme.  Eugene  Verdier,  John  Ruskin,  Marchioness  of  Down- 
shire,  Heinrich  Schultheis  (superb).  Dr.  J.  Campbell  Hall  (very 
bright  rose,  early  bloomer).  Countess  of  Derby  (new,  promising), 
Oftroline  Testout  (magnificent),  Marohioness  of  Dufferin.  Louis 
Van  Houtte  (fine),  Robert  Scott.  Senateur  Vaisse,  Antoine 
Rivoire,  Charles  Lefebvre  (fine).  Marquise  Litta  (superb),  Mi-s. 
Conway  Jones,  Lad^  Roasmore,  Margaret  Dickson,  Duke  of 
Wellington,  Souvenir  de  President  Carnot,  Mme.  Jules 
Gravereaux  (good),  William  Shean  (too  full),  Frau  Karl 
Druschki,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Marchioness  of  Londonderry,  Mrrf. 
W.  J.  Grant  (/good),  Dean  Hole  (very  fine),  Kiilamev,  Etiennc 
Levet,  Ladv  Mar^  Fitswilliam,  Duchesse  de  Momy,  Mrs.  Joseph 
Hill  (superb,  apricot  at  base).  M.  E.  Lippiat,  Harry  Kirk  (newj 
distinct  sulphur),  Ladv  Dunleagh  (new,  promising,  after 
Comte  Litta),  Samuel  McArthur,  Dr.  Andry  (grand),  Mrs.  E. 
Mets,  Mme.  Gabriel  Luiset,  Comtesse  Annesley  (new,  good)^ 
Mrs.  Walsh,  Mrs.  David  McKee  (splendid),  Dupuy  Jamain, 
and  Mrs.  Sharman  Crawford.  The  King's  Acre  Nurseries  took 
second  prise  with  a  level,  bright  collection,  considering  that 
few  of  tneir  Roses  are  yet  in  bloom. 

Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and  Son  also  secured  first. prise  fof 
twenty-four  varieties,  three  of  each,  also  first  prise  for  twelve, 
one  sort,  dark,  and  twelve  of  any  sort.  Messrs.  James  Town- 
shend  and  Son  led  for  thirty-six  varieties,  with  a  very  clean, 
bright  coloured  and  heavy  collection,  and  were  second  for 
twelve  varieties  of  hybrid  teas.  The  firet  for  eighteen  teas 
or  noisettes  was  carried  off  by  Mr.  H.  Drew,  Longworth,  with 
an  admirable  collection.  In  the  amateurs'  division  for  twenty- 
four  varieties,  first  and  silver  medal  fell  to  Mr.  R.  Foley-Hobbs, 
Thornloe,  Worcester,  as  also  twelve  varieties,  three  of  each, 
and  six  h.t.'s.  Second  for  twenty-four  varieties  fell  to  Mr. 
Conway  Jones  with  bright,  well  coloured,  but  not  so  large  and 
heavy  blooms.  In  division  No.  3,  Herefordshire  amateurs, 
first  prise  went  to  O.  E.  Cresswell,  Morney  Cross;  second  to 
A.J.  Corner,  Hill  Side ;  and  third  to  Lady  Chesterfield,  Holme 
Lacey. 

The  herbaceous  flowers  department  is  always  a  leading 
feature  in  the  Hereford  Show,  but,  Mr.  Editor,  I  must  not,  I 
feel,  trespass  too  much  on  your  valuable  space.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  m  the  open  division,  thirty-six  bunches,  Mr.  Banks  (1), 
and  Mr.  South  (5) ;  and  among  amateurs,  twenty-four  bunches, 
Mrs.  Davenport  (1),  and  Rev.  Sir  George  Comewall,  made  ad- 
mirable displays  of  up-to-date,  well-arranged  collections.  The 
judges  in  the  nurserymen's  division  were  the  Rev.  C.  H. 
Bulmer.  Mr.  Hopton.  and  Mr.  R.  Foley-Hobbs.  In  amateurs, 
Mr.  A.  Dickspn  and  Mefisrs.  W.  and  g/Drew.— Hbrefordbhirb 
Incumbent. 
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Bath  (Somersetshire),  July  10th  and  11th. 

The  weather,  by  the  irony  of  fate,  on  the  first  of  the  fete 
day  was  stormy ;  •  the  following  was  as  fine  a  aummer  day  as 
anyone  could  wisn  for.  The  clashing  of  Hereford  and  Glouces- 
ter shows,  too,  accounted  for  the  absence  of  some  of  the  great 
rosarians,  and  the  boisterous  winds  and  heavy  storms  were 
reasons  for  other  absent  competitors.  Reviewing  the  "open- 
to^U"  tent,  it  became  painfullv  apparent  that  the  fine  Roses 
one  is  accustomed  to  see  at  Batn  were  missing.  In  the  larger 
class  of  stage  Roses,  requiring  seyenty-two  distinct  yarieties. 
Messrs.  Cooling  and  Sons  were  the  only  representatives,  ana 
there  were  some  blooms  of  high  merit  and  good  colour  in  their 
stand,  notably  Tom  Wood,  Chas.  J.  Grahame,  Horace  Vemet, 
Marjorie  Merchant  (a  new  and  beautiful  Rose  of  Messrs. 
Cooling's  own  raising),  Gustavo  Piganeau,  Earl  of  Warwick, 
and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant.  Messrs.  Cooling  again  were  the  only 
contestants  in  the  class  for  thirty-six  triplets ;  Liberty,  Medea, 
Ulrich  Brunner,  Ladv  Ashtown,  and  Chas.  J.  Grahame  being 
oonsiHcuous.  Mr.  tJ.  Mattock,  from  Oxford,  annexed  the 
premier  prizes  for  eighteen  triplets,  and  also  for  thirty-six  dis- 
tinct varieties,  with  very  bright  and  fresh  blooms,  Duke  of 
Teck,  A.  K.  Williams,  Mildred  Grant,  Louis  Van  Houtte, 
White  Maman  Cochet,  and  Bessie  Brown  were  the  more  strik- 
ing flowers.  Messrs.  S.  Treseder  and  Son,  Cardiff,  came 
second;  and  Mr.  W.  T.  Mattock,  New  Headington,  Oxford, 
third  in  each  class.  The  Messrs.  J.  and  W.  T.  M^attock,  in  the 
order  of  their  names,  shared  the  prices  in  the  class'  for  eighteen 
teas  or  noisettes.  We  remarked  as  bein^  very  characteristic 
blooms  Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  Empress  of  Russia,  Medea,  and  The 
Bride.  An  interesting  class  was  that  requiring  twelve  varieties, 
five  of  each,  shown  m  vases,  Mr.  W.  T.  Mattock  and  Messrs. . 
Cooling  and  Sons  contesting.  For  twelve  blooms  of  any  Rose 
except  tea  or  noisette,  Mr.  Jno.  Mattock  staged  (for  first  prize), 
Beasie  Brown;  and  with  Mrs.  E.  Mawley  Mr.  A.  Hill  Gray, 
Bath,  took  the  corresponding  first  for  twelve  teas.  Messrs. 
Cooling  won  with  Mrs.  Conway  Jones  for  six  trusses  of  any  new 
variety. 

Garden  or  decorative  Roses  are  always  a  welcome  feature. 
Mr.  J.  Mattock  was  invincible  with  eighteen  varieties,  though 
Messrs.  Cooling  and  Mr.  C.  A.  Walters  well  maintained  Bath's 
credit.  In  the  first  prise  lot  we  were  compelled  to  admire  the 
beautiful  bunches  of  Mme.  Falcot,  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  Irish 
Glorv,  Sulphurea,  Mme.  Pauline  Bersey,  Souv.  de  Catherine 
Guillot,  Mme.  Ravary.  and  Gruss  an  Teplitz.  Messrs.  Cool- 
ing's best  were  Richmond,  Lady  Waterlow,  Lady  Curson. 
Liberty,  Eliza  Robichon,  and  Ma  Gapucine.  For  a  decorated 
table  of  Roses,  10ft  by  4ft,  Mr.  M.  J.  Love,  of  Bath,  won  from 
Messrs.  Cooling  and  Walters. 

In  the  amateurs'  division  there  were  keener  contests,  though 
even  liere  we  have  recollections  of  greater  rivalry.  With 
twenty-four  distinct  kinds,  Mr.  Conway  Jones,  Gloucester, 
stagea  well,  with  unusually  bright  blossoms.  Mr.  A.  Hill 
Gray  was  placed  second.  The  latter  won  with  twelve  triplets: 
La  France,  Marquise  Litta.  White  Cochet,  Caroline  Testout, 
and  Mrs.  £.  Mawley  were  the  best.  Mr.  Conway  Jones  came 
second.  In  a  class  of  eighteen  varieties,  limited  to  jgrowers  of 
less  than  2000  i>lants,  Mr.  H.  W.  Richards,  Westbridge,  Isle  of 
Wight,  came  with  a  beautiful  fresh  lot.  The  Rev.  R.  Powley, 
Upton  Scudamore,  second.  The  positions  were  repeated  in  the 
class  for  eight  varieties,  three  or  each.  Premier  blooms:  Mr. 
J.  Mattock  was  given  the  N.R.S.  silver  medal  for  the  best 
h.p.  or  h.t. ;  and  Mr.  W.  T.  Mattock  won  that  given  for  the 
best  tea  in  the  open  classes.  Mr.  Richards  well  won  the  medal 
in  the  amateurs'  division  with  a  handsome  bud  of  Hugh  Dick- 
son, h.p. ;  and  Mr.  Hill  Gray  took  the  medal  for  the  Best  h.t. 
with  Mis.  E.  Mawley. 

In  Strawberries  there  was  no  apparent  evidence  of 
untoward  weather,  the  berries  being  brightly  coloured,  of  large 
size,  and  numerous.  The  Laxton,  Sir  J.  Faxton,  Fillbasket, 
Royal  Sovereign,  Princess  Alice  and  President  were  the  most 
noteworthy. 

Four  excellent  plant  groups  were  staged  by  local  growers, 
these  adding  a  pleasing  feature,  each  occupying  a  space  of 
200ft.  Major  Doherty  secured  the  blue  riband  with  a  bright 
combination;  Messrs.  W.  Wailes  and  C.  W.  MacKillop,  how- 
ever, followed  up  very  closely.  A  class  for  tables  of  ornamental 
and  floweriiig  plants  found  the  self-same  exhibitors  winning  in 
the  same  order.  Exotic  ferns  were  required  in  twelve  varieties, 
and  here  Messrs.  Stokes  and  Son,  Hilperton,  were  distinctly 
ahead  with  nice  specimens  of  Adiantum  rragrantissimum,  Pteris 
Mariesi,  Cheilantnes  elegans,  Nephrolepis  <£ivallioides,  Davallia 
fijiensis,  and  Davallia  pubescens.  Much  spirited  competition 
was  seen  in  the  ladies'  classes  for  decorated  tables,  bouquets 
baskets,  epergnes,  sprays,  and  buttonhole  bouquets,  and,  o^ 
course,  the  usual  critical  expressions  were  heard. 

Non-competitive  exhibits  were  numerous  and  interesting. 
Messrs.  Blackmore  and  Langdon  had  a  fine  table  of  their 
renowned  Begonias,  Carnations,  and  Delphiniums.  The  Messrs. 
Garaway,  of  Clifton,  sent  a  splendid  exhibit  of  Sweet  Peas: 
Mr.  Eames,  Frome,  herbaceous  flowers.  Carnations,  and  Roses; 


Messrs.  A.  A.  Walters,  Bath,  hardy  perennials,  including  their 
gsrtificated  Delphinium;  Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons,  Stourbridge, 
Sweet  Peas;  and  Mr.  J.  Milburn,  formerly  superintendent  of 
the  Botanic  Gardens,  Bath,  exhibited  a  beautiful  rock  and  alpine 
arrangement  which  proved  a  source  of  much  interest  to 
visitors.  Ozothamnus  rosmarinifolius,  a  small  Spiraea-like 
shrub;  Fuchsia  triphylla,  Robinia  hispida,  and  Rod^esia  pin- 
nata,  a  pretty  palmate  leaved  plant,  having  a  coral  pink  flower 
spike,  were  a  few  of  his  plants  that  were  much  commented  on 
by  visitors.— W.  S. 

Newoaatle-upon-Tyne,  July  10th  to  12th. 

"Thi  Oldkst  Show  in  England." 

The  Newcastle-on-Tyne  Horticultural  and  Botanical  Society 
held  its  eighty-thii-d  exhibition  in  the  Recreation  Ground,  on 
the  North  Moor,  Newcastle.  The  weather  has  been  theoest 
the  society  has  experienced  for  many  a  long  year,  so  the  taking 
were  extremely  good.  Next  year  we  hope  to  hold  the  exhibi- 
tion in  connection  with  that  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society. 
The  show  was  held  in  three  very  large  marquees  all  joined 
together;  but  the  competitions  were  not  so  keen  as  in  former 
years.  The  quality  of  the  ex'hibits  was  generally  very  good. 
The  falling  off  in  the  gardeners'  section  was  very  manifest.  It 
is  especially  fortunate  that  this,  the  oldest  show  in  England, 
should  be  so  strongly  supported  by  nurserymen's  exhibits. 

Messrs.  Backhouse  and  Son,  York,  arranged  a  miniature 
waterpool  and  alpine  garden,  with  such  subjects  as  bamboos, 
Nymphaeas,  Cypnpedium  spectabile  and  Primula  sikkimensis. 
The  society  awarded,  per  Mr.  T.  C.  Campbell,  a  silver  cup. 
The  same  firm  was  accorded  a  gold  medal  for  another  display, 
comprising  Carnations.  Liliums,  and  other  flowers  covering  60ft 
bv  lOft.  Amongst  otnere  who  exhibited  were  Messrs.  W.  A. 
Welsh,  of  Sunderland,  with  Liliums;  Thompson  and  Son,  The 
Green  Market,  with  flowering  and  foliage  plants;  Dicksons, 
Chester,  with  several  new  Roses;  W.  Laurenson,  Newcastle, 
who  staged  ferns;  while  garden  furniture  and  potterv  were 
exhibited  by  Harrison  and  Co.,  Newcastle  and  Blaydon, 
respectively. 

In  the  competitive  classes  for  a  group  of  plants,  20ft  by 
10ft,  Mr.  T.  Pattison,  W.  Hartlepool,  beat  Messrs.  Ord  Bros., 
there  being  four  entries. .  Mr.  Hunter,  of  Hexham,  was  leader 
for  six  foliage  plants,  and  Mr.  Robt.  Gardener,  was  second. 
Mr.  £d.  Callaghan  was  first  for  the  three  orchids  with  well- 
grown  specimens  of  better  known  sorts.  Other  winners  in  the 
Elant  classes  were  Messrs.  J.  Hunter,  Carnegie  and  Co.,  J. 
lyall,  and  Thos.  Bell  (Lynwood,  Newcastle). 

The  cut  flowers  were,  as  they  always  are,  features  that  gave 
great  pleasure  to  the  Novocastnans.  Roses  especially  attracted 
notice,  Messrs.  Harkness  and  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson  gaining  the 

grincipal  prizes.  Mr.  H.  Bolton  was  nrst  for  a  collection  of 
weet  Peas  (six  kinds^ ;  lind  for  thirty-six  Roses  in  twelve 
varieties^  Messrs.  Harkness,  of  Bedale,  were  leaders,  and  Mr. 
Hugh  Dickson,  Belfast,  was  the  fortunate  winner  for  a  collec- 
tion of  Roses  "for  effect."  For  fdrty-eight  in  twenty-four 
varieties,  Messrs.  Harkness  beat  Alex.  Dickson  and  Sons,  Ltd., 
Newtownards;  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson  and  Mr.  J.  M.  Bradley  fol- 
lowing. Messrs.  Harkness  were  first  with  twelve  of  Mrs.  Jolin 
Lathg,  and  also  for  a  dozen  hybrid  teas,  with  Mns.  Edward 
Mawfey.  Messrs.  Gibson  and  Sons,  Bedale,  had  the  finest 
twenty-four  bunches  of  herbaceous  cut  flowers,  Harkness  fol- 
lowing; but  for  eighteen  ditto,  the  positions  werfe  reversed. 
Violas  and  Pansies  also  had  classes  in  their  favour,  the  chief 
exhibitoDs  being  Miss  Davison,  Mr.  J.  Cowthome,  and  Mr.  E. 
Tindall.  Table  decorations  were  numerous  and  beautiful,  being 
a  great  feature  of  the  exhibition.  Mr.  T.  Pattison  was  first 
for  a  table  of  fruit  and  flowers,  and  Mr.  F.  Edmondson  came 
second.  Altogether  there  were  five  tables.  Mr.  Edmondson 
and  Messrs.  Ord,  Purvis,  and  T.  Battensby  each  succeeded  in 
winning  prizes  in  the  floral  decorative  section. 

Fruit  was  exceptionally  good;  perhaps  we  have  seen  more 
of  it;  but  the  collection  from  Mr.  J.  C.  McPherson,  gardener 
to  the  Earl  of  Londesborough,  was  very  much  admired.  For  a 
collection  of  eight  dishes  the  society  offers  £10,  and  this  Mr. 
McPherson  gained.  He  had  excellent  examples  of  Black 
Hamburgh  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes,  Dr.  Jules  Guyot 
Pears,  Lady  Sudeley  Apples,  Queen  Pine,  and  some  Peaches  and 
Figs.  Mr.  Tullett,  gardener  to  Lord  Barnard,  was  a  good 
second.  For  the  four  dbhes  (Pine  excluded),  Mr.  J.  Hatho- 
way,  Thirsk,  won,  and  he  was  a  new  and  welcome  exhibitor. 
Mr.  McPherson  came  second,  and  Mr.  Tullett  third.  Mr. 
Hathoway  led  for  four  bunches  of  Grapes  with  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  and  Gros  Maroc;  also  for  two  white  Muscats,  two 
of  any  white  variety,  and  for  two  of  any  black  variety.  Mr.  W. 
Morgan,  Ferry hOl,  was  first  for  two  of  Black  Hamburgh. 
Vegetables  were  largelv  shown,  and  the  principal  awards  fell 
to  Mr.  McPherson,  T.  H.  Bolton,  and  H.  Whiteley. 

This  is  only  the  secretary's  second  year  of  office  (Mr.  J. 
Wilfred  Pace),  and  both  he  and  the  treasurer,  Mr.  J.  Reid, 
may  be  heartily  congratulated  on  the  success  they  have 
achieved.— B.  0. 
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Addlestone  (Sarrey),  July  11th. 

The  annual  show  of  the  Addlestone  And  Dietriot  Gardeners' 
Mutual  Improvement  Afisociation  was  held  on  Thursday, 
July  11,  when  an  excellent  display  of  Sweet  Peas  and  Roses 
was  arranged.  One  of  the  chief  attractions  was  no  doubt  the 
lovely  grounds  of  K  Mocatta,  Esq.,  which  are  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  t*.  Stevenson,  the  energetic  secretary  of  tho 
association,  and  which  were  open  to  the  public,  and  were  well 
worth  a  visit,  the  kitchen  garden  partioularly  showing  the 
skill  brought  to  bear  oa  the  crops  growing  there.  The  view 
across  the  Thames  from  the  terrace  was  splendid.     The  great 

griae,  of     course,  was  the     cup  givon  by  Mr.  Mocatta.      Mr. 
tevenson  showed  in  this  class  himself,  and  won  the  cup,  which, 
at  the  urgent  request  of  the  donor,  was  passed  on  to  the  second 

grize  collection,  which  ran  Mr.  Stevenson  very  close.     A  new 
weet  Pea,  Doris  Stevenson,  was  shown ;  also  a  Coleus  raised  by 
Mr.  Stevenson. 

List  of  Awards.— (Ojpen.)  Sweet  Peas:— 1,  E.  Mocatta 
(gardener,  T.  Stevenson);  2,  D.  E.  Higham  (gaixlener,  0.  Tid- 
bury);  3,  6.  M.  Edwards  (gardener,  JT  Sizmur).  Roses,  dis- 
tinct:—!, E.  Mocatta;  2,  G.  M.  Edwards:  3,  M.  J.  Goodall 
(gardener,  W.  J.  Mastin).     (Amateurs.)— Table  decorations:- 

1,  Mrs.  T.  Stevenson;  2,  Miss  Woocfcer:  3^  Mrs.  Mastin. 
(Head  Gardeners.)— Sweet  Peas: — 1,  F,  Hams,  gardener  to 
Rev.  E.  H.  Hopkins;  2,  J.  Sizmur;  3,  W.  Tee^  gardener  to  Mr. 
A.  Stevens.  Roses:— 1,  J.  Sizmur;  2,  F.  ISorris.  (Members 
and  Subscribers).— Herbaceous  flowers: — 1,  F.  Norris,  equal, 
extra,  F.  Haytor  and  W.  J.  Smith,  extra  W.  Blake,  gardener 
to  Mr.  G.  Simmonds.  Roses:— 1,  W.  J.  Mastin;  2,  wT  Blake; 
3,  8.  Cluett.  (Under  Gardeners.)— Sweet  Peas:— 1,  F.  W. 
Woodger;  2,  W.  Smith.  Best  arranged  ditto: — 1,  —  Sargeairt;  2, 
G.  Lewis :  3,  F.  W.  Woodger.     Basl:et  of  Roses :— 1,  Mrs.  Hope ; 

2,  Mrs.  Mastin:  3,  Mrs.  Long.  Twelve  Rosed:— 1,  W.  P. 
Grant;  2,  W.  Woodger.  (Cottagers.)— Sweet  Peas:— 1,  D. 
West;  2.  H.  Underwood;  3,  J.  Skeet.  Annuals:  extra  prize, 
W.  C.  Claydon.  (Single-handed  Gardeners.) — Sweet  Peas: — 1, 
S.  Cluett,  gardener  to  Mr.  E.  J.  West :  2,  W.  J.  Mastin:  3,  T. 

.Skeet,  gardener  to  Major  Maunsell.  Annuals: — 1,  F.  Uayter. 
(School  children  under  fourteen  years.)— Wild  flowers:— 1, 
Albert  West;  2,  Myrtle  Gray.  Vvild  grasses:— 1,  Minnie 
Skeet;  2,  Albert  West. 

Honorary  Exhibits. — Certificates  of  merit : — Messrs.  Fletcher 
Bros.,  Chertsey;  Messrs.  Spooner  and  Son,  Woking;  Messrs. 
Jackman  and  Son,  Woking;  Messrs.  Cutbush,  Highgate;  Mrs. 
Bryant,  for  table  deooratwm ;  Mr.  T.  Stevenson,  for  C<deus 
Cordelia ;  Mr.  J.  Frazer,  for  Sweet  Peas ;  and  Mr.  C.  W.  Clay- 
don for  Roses. 

Metropolitan  Pablio  Gardens  AaaoOiation. 

Open  Spaces.— At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan 
Public  Gardens  Association,  helo  At  83,  lisncaster  Gcite,  W., 
the  Earl  of  Meath,  K.P..  cheirman,  presiding,  la  letter  was 
read  from  the  Drapers'  Company  enclosing  a  contribution  of 
£105  to  the  funds,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the 
donors  for  their  generous  assistance.  It  was  stated  that  an 
intimation  had  been  received  of  a.  legacy  of  £20  for  that  branch 
of  the  association's  work  which  deals  with  planting  trees  and 
placing  seats  in  London  thoroughfares.  It  was  announced  that 
the  association  was  an  exhibitor  at  the  *'  Country  in  Town  ** 
Exhibition,  Whitechapel,  which  would  be  open  from  the  5th  to 
the  18th  July.  Attention  was  drawn  to  some  vacant  land  for 
sale  near  Victoria  Docks,  suitable  for  recreation,  and  a  sub- 
committee was  appointed  to  devise  a  scheme  for  its  acquisition. 
Particulars  were  received  of  a  finely  timbered  estate  known 
as  Whitton  Park,  between  Twickenham  and  Hounslow,  forty- 
five  acres  in  extent,  which  is  to  be  put  to  auction  shortly,  and 
it  jvas  agreed  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  local  authorities  to 
the  desirability  of  acquiring  this  area. 

Communications  were  received  from  residents  respecting 
Alexander  Square,  Brompton,  a  picturesque  private  enclosure, 
to  th-6  conversion  of  which  into  a  building  site,  it  was  stated 
that  the  Kensington  Borough  Council  had  given  its  sanction. 
The  association  had  received  a  repJy  from  the  London  County 
Council  stating  it  had  no  power  to  intervene,  and  it  was -agreed 
to  make  an  appeal  to  the  Kensington  Borough  Council  to  at 
least  take  steps  to  spare  the  row  of  fine  trees  in  the  square. 
West  Square,  Southwark  was  another  of  these  lungs  of  London 
reported  to  be  in  danger,  and  it  was  agreed  to  oflFer  to  lay  out 
this  area  for  public  recreation  if  the  borough  council  would 
acquire  the  same.  A  request  was  received  from  the  Shoreditch 
Borough  Council  for  the  erection  of  a  drinking  fountain  in 
Goldsmith  Square,  an  area  laid  out  by  the  association  some 
years  ago,  and  it  was^agreed  to  fjeek  for  donors  of  such  a  desir- 
able addition  to  the  ground.  Progress  was  reported  in  refer- 
ence to  schemes  for  se<jurinfi:  certain  enclosed  strips  in  Islington, 
Dart  of  the  Grove  Hall  Estate,  Bow,  eight  acres  of  land  in  Bark- 
ing "Road,  and  a  disused  burial  ground  in  Stratford.  Several 
applications  for  prizes  for  window  ^rden  competitions  were 
granted,  and  it  was  stated  that  the  Ivondon  County  Council*  had 
agreed  to  provide  £7,500,  one-half  of  the  cost,  of  acquiring  thirty 
acres  of  land  at  Gipsy  Hill,  thus  practically  ensuring  the  success 
of  the  project. 


Peacb  Tree  Piotectoi. 

No  praise  is  required  for  the  glass  protectors  for  Peach  trees. 
The  angle  or  slope  of  the  roof-glass  ought  not  to  be  more  than 
40deg,  else  the  upper  branches  of  the  trees  are  liable  to  be  too 
near  the  glass.  It  was  this  reason  that  probably  led  to  the 
introduction  of  the  lean-to,  which  we  figure.  The  illustration 
presents  a  transverse  section  of  a  lean-to  built  for  the  pn>tection 
of  Peach  trees  on  a  wall,  and  covering  every  part  of  it  oefore  the 
house  was  built.  The  lower  slope,  from  a  to  b,  is  at  an  angle 
of  60deg :  and  the  upper  slope,  from  b  to  o,  is  at  an  angle  of 
37deg.  In  early  spring  the  sun's  altitude  is  insufficient  for  its 
rays  to  fall  upon  any 

portion  of    the    trees  |*> . 

through     the     obtuse  ^^- 

upper  slope;  but  they 
do  so  readily  enough 
throu^  the  lower 
acute  angle,  with  the 
curious  result  that 
the  lower  branches 
are  not  only  in  blos- 
som, but  are  making 
growth  freely  for  a 
considerable  time  be- 
fore there  is  much 
sign  of  animation  in 
tho  upper  ones.  All 
the  sorts  of  Peaches 
are  affectod  alike,  so 
that  t^e  trees  have 
the  appearance,  for  a 
time,  of  a  line  having 
been  drawn  along 
them  at  about  42in 
from  tho  top,  which 
«has  <diecked  the  up- 
ward flow  of  sap. 
The  effect  of  this 
early  start  upon  the 
lower  branch^  is  al- 
ways visible,  and  ren- 
ders them  singularly 
robust.  There  is  an 
e^ual  distribution  of 
vigour  throughout 
eaoh  tree,  and  the  freedom  of  the  common  fault  of  a  vigorous 
growth  in  tho  upper  branches  at  the  expense  of  the  Tower, 
llio  erection  of  these  can  be  carried  out  now.-— P. 


Tiade  and  Miscellaneons  Notes. 

Mignonetie. 

The  finest  thing  we  grow,  and  is  selling  well.  Sown  in  shallow 
boxes  m  February,  pricked  out  into  60's,  three  to  four  plants  in 
each  pot,  planted  in  April  or  May,  on  well  prepared  ground,  and 
kept  free  of  weeds,  tcMlay  the  result  is  something  to  be  proud 
of.  Bunches  of  about  thirty  heads,  cut  fairly  hard,  and  placed- 
upright  in  shallow  pans  of  water  for  one  night  will  lengthen. 
Very  good,  selling  at  2s.  to  3s.  per  dozen  bunches.  This  is  from 
St.  George^s  Nursery  Co.,  the  information  being  given  me  by 
Mr.  L.  M.  Graves.— S.  C. 


Appointment. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Robertson,  late  with  Messrs.  Clibrans,  has  been 
appointed  representative  to  Messrs.  Richard  Smith  and  Co., 
Ltd.,  Worcester. 

'        Neorotinei 

Necrotine  is  the  name  of  a  new  insecticide  which  is  pre- 
pared by  the  British  Nicotine  Co.,  Ltd.,,  Bootle,  Liverpool. 
We  have  had  a  sample  bottle  of  this  liquid  sent  to  us,  and  nave 

Rose 
ordinary 
^  .  -^ — 0-,  -Jtd  found 

that  a  j^ood  foamy  lather  was  produced.  When  judiciously  used 
—that  is,  in  the  'form  of  a  moderately  fine  spray— a  half-pint 
of  Necrotine  can  be  made  to  go  a  very  long  way.  Sweet  Peas, 
Roses,  and  Chrysanthemums  were  the  suhjects  experimented 
upon,  and  some  of  the  plants  had  more  than  a  merfe  odd  colony 
or  the  aphides.  The  results,  however,  were  hip^ly  satisfactory. 
Of  course,  it  is  well  nigh  impossible  to  clear  off  every  green  fly 
in  one  operation,  because  the  spray  cannot  be  made  to  pene- 
trate into  every  bract  and  fold;  but  next  dajr  our  bushes  could 
be  said  to  be  free  and  clean.  The  insecticide  contains  nico- 
tine, and  this  poisons  tho  pests.  It  li^c  au  agi^eeable  odour  and 
leaves  no  stain  upon  foliage.  A^xt^4.Y>er  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^ 
obtained  for  vaporising.  ^^ 
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Mendelianism. 


Sweet  Peas  and  the  Mendelian  Law. 

Before  the  Scientific  Committee,  Mr.  R.  H.  Biffen  showed 
a  verj  interesting  series  of  Sweet  Peas  to  illustrate  the  dis- 
coveries so  fiaj*  made  in  i^SS;!^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  inheritance  as 
exhibited  in  these  plants.  The  great  maiority  of  crosses  and 
so  on  had  been  made  by  Mrs.  Biffen.  The  f<Hlowing  were  in- 
cluded in  the  series. 

(1.)  Cream  crossed  with  white  gave  all  white  (i.e.,  white 
dominant  over  cream).  In  the  second  generation  from  these 
white  self  fertilised,  white  and  cream  plants  were  produced  in 
the  proportion  of  three  white  to  one  cream.  The  cream  breeds 
true  in  the  following  generation,  but  only  one  in  three  of  the 
whites  is  pure,  the  remaining  two  again  producing  creams. 

(2.)  White  crossed  with  white  in  the  first  generation  save 
a  Sweet  Pea  approaching  Painted  Ladv  in  type.  The  seeds  of 
this,  by  self  fertilisation,  gave  Painted  Lady  and  white  in  the 
proportion  of  nine  of  the  former  to  seven  of  the  latter,  showing 
that  one  white  parent  carries  a  certain  factor,  the  other, 
another^  which  meetine  produce  the  red  colour.  In  the  third 
generation  the  whites  bi>eed  true  and  one  of  the  reds. 

(3.)  White  z  blue  in  the  first  generation  gave  purple,  and  in 
the  following  purple,  blue,  white,  and  Painted  Lady.  The 
parents  thus  carry  the  two  red  producing  factors  whose 
existence  is  demonstrated  in  the  cross  between  the  two  white 
Peas  mentioned  above.  Where  these  meet  in  the  presence  of 
the  blue  colour,  purple  is  formed,  in  its  absence  Painted  Lady. 
Seeds  of  the  


series  a^ 
Lady  oi 
white. 

(4.)  Cream  with  purple  Picotee  edge  x  Mont  Blanc  (white) 
gave  purple  and  in  lUie  second  generation  cream,  white,  cream 
with  Picotee  edge,  white  with  olue  edge.  Painted  Lady  and 
purple.  The  character  producing  the  Picotee  is  dominant  over 
the  non-Picotee.  The  parents  carry  the  factora  for  red 
demonstrated  in  the  case  of  the  cross  between  the  two  white 
varieties,  which  on  meeting  give  Painted  Lady.  In  addition  to 
these  characters  there  are  yellow  and  white,  the  former  being 
recessive  to  the  latter.  Non-Piootees  breed  true  to  this  charac- 
ter. Piootees  breed  true  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  three. 
Thus,  a  Picotee  white  may  throw  Picotee  white,  Picotee  cream 
plain  white  and  plain  cream^  but  a  plain  cream  will  breed  true 
from  the  outset. 

(5.)  Eric  Hinton  (pink,  with  waved  standard)  x  Hon.  F. 
Bouverie  (pink,  with  buff  tinge  due  to  the  presence  of  yellow 
ohromoplasts,  standard  not  waved).  In  the  first  cross  the 
colour  of  the  flowers  was  deep  rose,  similar  to  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  all  had  flat  standards,  in  the  second  the  flowers  were  vellow, 
pink,  and  buff  with  flat  standards  and  yellow  and  pink  with 
waved  standards.  Waved  forms  had  not  so  far  occuried  in  buff 
cok>urs.  *    *i 

(6.)  Bouverie  (pink  and  cream)  x  Navy  Blue  gave  in  the 
^rst  generation  purple.  In  the'  following  generation  segregation 
into  purple,  pmk,  pink  with  cream,  cream  and  tinged 
white  occurxved,  and  each  of  these  types  may  or  may  not  be 
flaked. 

(7.)  If  this  be  compared  with  the  results  obtained  by  cross- 
ing another  pink  witn  Navy  Blue,  the  sanle  colours  are  pro- 
duced, but  no  flaking  occurs  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  deter- 
mining factor  in  one  of  the  parents. 

The  series  demonstnatea  the  iiossibility  of  predicting  the 
colour  of  the  offspring  in  the  second  generation  of  an^  particu- 
lar cross  with  great  certainty,  and  showed  the  facility  with 
which  any  particular  two  characters  may  be  combined  m  any 
plant.  In  answer  to  questions,  Mr."  Biffen  said  that  it  was 
Impossible  to  say  beforenand  in  the  case  of  two  whites  whether 
or  not  they  carried  the  colour-producing  fiactors.  This  could 
o*nly  be  determined  by  experimental  crossing.  Several 
members  remarked  upon  the  desirability  of  tryingj  the  effect  of 
crossing  the  wild  Sweet  Pea  of  Sicily  with  some  of  those  known 
at  present.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Biffen 
for  his  exhibit  and  explanatory  remarks. 

At  the  same  meeting  of  the  Scientific  Committee,  the  sub- 
ject of  Clover  sickness  and  Clover  improvement  was  considered 
as  hereunder: — 

Improved  Clover.— Rev.  Prof.  Hen  slow  showed  on  behalf  of 
Mr.  A.  G.  Leighton,  of  Newcastle^  Staffs,  specimens  of  Mr. 
Leighton's  Improved  Clover.  Mr.  Leighton  wrote:  "The  form 
which  I  have  produced  assumes  a  more  jiermanent  character 
than  the  commercial  plant.  This  qualification  of  permanency 
was  the  condition  required ;  for  that  derived  from  commercial 
seed  appeared  to  run  through  the  cycle  of  life  during  one 
summer ;  this  having  been  Drought  about  by  the  system  of 
producing  seed  for  sale  during  the  first  ^ear,  the  consequence 
being  an  annual  tendency  wnich  by  this  continued  selection 
becomes  fixed  and  hereditary.  I  find  that  the  period  of  life 
may  be  shortened  in  Trifolium  medium,  which  brings  with  it 
more  seeding  capabilities  combined  with  succulency  and  sise  of 


foliage.  In  like  manner  I  find  that  T.  pratense  can  be  made 
more  permanent^  and  this  permanency  brings  with  it  a  more 
procumbent  habit,  less  succulency  and  size.  '  The  matter  of 
Clover  standing  over  the  first  winter  becomes  a  question  of 
national  importance ;  farmers  appeared  to  have  a  good  plant  at 
autumn,  but  the  following  sprmg  all  the  Clover  had  gone. 
This  was  attributed  to  Clover  sickness,  but  such  a  fungus  which 
is  said  to  produce  accompanies  the  death  of  most  annuals,  there- 
fore we  may  rightly  say.  Clover  sickness  was  merely  a  fungus 
which  accompanied  the  aeath  of  the  plant. 

The  experiment  conducted  at  Harpur  Adams  College, 
Newport,  proves  the  truth  of  our  investigations.  A  six-acre 
field  was  divided  into  three  sections  of  two  acres  each. 

Two  acres,  plot  1 :  ordinary  commercial  seed  from  seedsman 
No.  1. 

Two  acres,  plot  2 :  seed  of  plants  referred  to  above. 

Two  acres,  plot  3 :  ordinary  commercial  seed  from  seedsman 
No.  2.  ^ 

At  harvest,  the  first  aut-umn  after  sowing^  when  the  cereals 
were  cut,  and  for  some  weeks  after  on  plots  Nos.  1  and  3,  a  good 
amount  of  Clover  was  present.      On  plot  No.  2,  although  the 

Slant  could  be  seen,  it  was  small  (not  advanced  in  growth),  but 
uring  December,  January,  and  Februarv,  plots  1  and  3  ap- 
peared to  lose  plants  with  a  black  mould  prevalent  upon  the 
plant.  No.  2.  as  growing  weather  came  along,  showed  evidence 
of  great  vitality,  and^  produced  a  magnificent  crop  of  red 
Clover.  In  the  other  plots,  although  the  same  quantity  of  seed 
was  used.  Clover  almost  entirely  died  out  during  the  winter 
months.''  Several  members  demurred  to  the  statement  that 
the  fungus  (Sclerotinia  trifoliorum),  which  so  frequently  appears 
connected  with  dying  Clover,  accompanied  the  death  of  most 
annuals,  and  the  committee  desired  to  hear  the  result  of  other 
experiments  upon  the  plants.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was 
accorded  to  Mr.  Leighton. 

Tonng  Gaideneis'  Domain. 

%*  The  prise  is  awarded  to  Mr.  Cyril  Hardins,  Regent's 
Park,'N.,  for  his  notes  on  Nymphseas.  Honourable  mention 
is  accorded  Mr.  J.  Gardner. 

Hardy  NymphaM. 

The  cultivation  of  the  hardier  varieties  of  Water  Lilies  is 
rapidly  increasing.  Much  has  been  accomplished  in  improving 
the  various  species,  and  beautv  and  vigour  are  now  the  pre- 
dominating features.  Hardy  Nymphseas  may  be  grown  either 
in  natural  or  in  artificial  ponds.  If  constructed  artificially, 
greater  satisfaction  will  be  obtained  if  a  lining  of  good  Portland 
cement  is  laid  on.  It  is  also  advisable  to  fix  in  a  drain^  so  as 
to  allow  of  the  free  egress  of  the  water  when  required.  This 
device  is  not  absolutely  necessarv,  but  is  worth  doing.  The 
most  suitable  time  for  planting  tne  Nymphseas  is  from  May  to 
Julv.  If  possible,  small  heaps  of  roughly  broken  turf  mixed 
with  some  welKrotted  manure  and  sharp  sand  should  be  placed 
on  the  pond  bed.  River  sand  would  do  very  well.  Should 
this  method  prove  impracticable,  ordinary  market  bushel- 
baskets  may  be  filled  with  the  above  compost  and  sunk  where 
required.  The  crowns  may  be  9in  below  the  water  level.  The 
ponds  must  be  kept  free  from  weeds,  which  otherwise  would 
eventually  choke  tne  legitimate  occupants.  Swans  and  geese 
are  very  destructive.  They  speedily  pull  the  plants  out,  bit  by 
bit.  Water  voles  find  the  roots  to  their  liking,  and  if  at  all 
numerous  steps  must  be  taken  to  destroy  them. 

Nympheeas  are  propagated  by  means  of  seeds.  These  may 
be  placed  in  pots  early  in  the  year,  placing  the  pots  just  under 
water  in  a  cool  house.  Among  the  best  varieties  for  cultiva- 
tion the  specialities  of  M.-  Marliac  take  a  high  place. .  Nymphsea 
Marliacea  albida  is  grand,  llie  blooms  are  a  pure  x>early  white, 
beautifully  scented.  This  variety  has  the  advantage  of  being 
a  very  free  bloomer.  M.  Marliacea  camea  is  of  vigorous  habit, 
and  possesses  a  fragrant  vanilla-like  perfume;  colour,  light 
pink.  N.  M.  chromatella  blooms  continuously  from  eprin^r 
until  autumn;  has  large  yellow  flowers  with  orange  coloured 
stamens.  The  beautiful  white  British  species,  Nympihsea  alba, 
must  not  be  overlooked.  There  is  a  rosy-pink  variety  of  this, 
viz.,  N.  a.  rosea.  These  two  quickly  adapt  themselves  to  any 
situation.  N.  odorata  has  large,  white,  sweet  scented  blooms 
Gin  in  diameter;  the  cup-shaped  flowers  close  up  after  mid- 
day. N.  pygmsea  is  probably  the  smallest  flowered  species 
extant,  the  flowers  perfectly  white  and  very  fragrant.  A 
glance  through  the  aquatic  section  of  any  nurseryman's  cata- 
logue will  reveal  many  other  fine  species.  A  visit  to  Kew  or 
H^ampton  Court  at  this  time  of  the  year  will  also  prove  what 
may  oe  accomplished  in  this  brandh  of  gardening.— C.  H. 

London  DaooFating. 

Any  young  gardener  who  finds  himself  out  of  employment  in 
the  spring  of  the  year  might  do  worse  than  have  a  turn  at  floral 
decorating.  A  few  years  ago  a  bothy  chum  and  myself  found 
ourselves  out  of  a  situation  through  the  sudden  death  of  the 
head  gardener.    We  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  season's 
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employment  at  one  of  the  leading  London  West-End  floral 
establishments.  At  the  end  of  the  London  season  neither  of  us 
was  sorry,  for  it  had  given  us  insight.  Perhaps  at  the  Stato 
apartments  in  the  morning,  assisting  in  the  floral  arran^ementa 
for  some  great  function;  in  the  artemoon  at  some  '\\i?st-End 
house  preparing  for  a  ball.  What  with  this  and  the  oontrflcts 
at  the  great  hotels,  the  diversity  in  floral  flrrangements  is 
remarkable.  Any  young  gardener  of  an  obaerva^it  nature  covild 
not  fail  to  learn  much  to  nis  advantage.  When  )ie  was  free  on 
a  Sunday  he  could  take  a  stroll  through  the  various  parks,  and 
get  diversity  again  in  the  bedding  arrangc^taentB,  taking 
mental  notes  of  the  same,  which  he  would  hopo  to  u^e  at  some 
future  date.  I  met  several  smart  young  gardener^^  in  thoiso 
few  months,  and  one  of  them  now  h^ds  a  hortieuliural 
lecturer's  position  in  New  York,  at  a  very  good  sakry.  I  do 
not  think  nis  London  experience  did  him  any  harm. — Gkohok 
MiLLBR,  South  Lodge,  Horsham,  Sussex. 

ToiiBg  Oardeaen  and  Btody. 

Toung  gardenens  are  sometimes  blamed  for  neglecting  to 
study,  without  any  qualification  whatever,  which  iis-  handly  fair  to 
them  as  a  class.  Taking  them  all  round  they  are  a  painstaking 
and  xwrsevering  set  of  young  men.  Given  a  little  more  en- 
couragement, 1  feel  sure  many  would  be  only  too  pleased  to 
devote  more  attention  to  study.  Bothies  are  rarely  provided 
with  suitable  literature  for  young  gardeners,  with  the  exeep- 
tion,  perhaps,  of  one  or  two  of  the  gardening  papers.  Sarely 
where  there  are  three  or  more  young  men  in  a  bothy  they 
should  be  provided  with  standard  works  on  gardening,  'for  by 
a  combination  of  practical  work  and  study  the  best  rec^uIlA  are 
obtained.     Might  I  suggest  the  following  books  which  I  think 
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Owen  Thomas:  and  the  "Culture  of  Vegetables  and  Flowere," 
by  Sutton  and  Sons.  With  these  splendid  works  at  their  dis- 
posal young  gardeners  would  be  able  to  greatly  increase  their 
knowledge. 

Supposing  they  were  to  set  apart  one  ni^ht  a  week  for  study 
during  the  winter  months,  this  would  be  time  well  spent,  ami 
they  would  not  regret  it  in  after  life  when  holding  more 
responsible  positions.  Tlie  Editor  of  this  journal  kindly  offers 
a  prize  weekly  for  the  best  written  article  to  encourage  yaiing 
gardeners.  Writing  in  this  friendly  competition  becomes"  quite 
a  pleasure,  and  is  in  itself  a  useful  literary  trHining^  I  know 
two  head  gardeners  who  started  mutual  improvt'i^unit  cla<vses 
specially  for  their  young  men,  who  have  thereby  htnl  tJie  oppor- 
tunity of  studying  various  useful  subjects.  Such  oonimend^ble 
undertakings  are  well  worthy  of  emulation  by  *>then5>  Just  an 
instance  of  the  vidue  of  drawing.  A  gardener  of  my 
acquaintance  sug^ted  various  alterations  and  inipNxrenients 
to  nis  employ  en  He  was  asked  to  show  a  plan  of  wnat  he  pro- 
posed doing.  Thanks  to  having  studied  geometrioal  drawing. 
he  was  able  to  produce  a  complete  plan,  demonstrating  the 
varies  alterations  he  proposed  to  carry  out,  wliich,  need  less  to 
8«y>  greatly  pleased  his  employer.  The  successful  gardeners  of 
the  present  day  owe  their  positions  to  diligence  nnd  industry  ; 
and  we  who  wish  to  reach  the  top  of  the  ladder  must  take  aD 
interest  in  our  work,  and  study.— o.  Gardnbr. 

Jodgfaig  at  flower  Bhowi 

It  may  appear  presumption  for  an  under  gardener  to  select 
this  for  a  suDiect.  One  is  obliged  to  evade  oontinuaUy  treating 
the  cultural  aetails  of  plant  life,  and  "thus  endeavour  to  speak 
on  other  equally  important  horticultural  matters,  although  it 
is  more  difficult  to  oo  so.  If  we  take  a  glanee  at  the  va^t 
improvements  of  the  horticultural  world,  the  jttdging  at  flower 
shows  remains  pretty  much  in  the  old  rut.  In  some  of  the 
large  shows  and  classes  of  high  importance,  the  use  of  judges' 
cards  is  employed,  where  points  are  put  oown  in  aooordance 
with  merit,  so  that  competitors,  spectators,  and  all  interested 

fet  satisfaction,^  seeing  at  once  the  relative  values  of  the  ex* 
ibits.  This  is  just  my  argument :  Why  cannot  these  cards  be 
in  use  at  all  our  shows?  Competitors  are  often  unacquainted 
in  what  direction  their  successful  opponents  have  beeten  them. 
Criticism,  ill-feeling  and  selfishness  prevail,  and  snrelv  some 
alteration  could  remedy  this,  supplying  better  satisfaction, 
encouragement,  and  pleasure  to  competitors.  We  want  the 
universal  use  of  caros  and  points,  particularly  so  in  classes 
where  arrangement,  effect,  variety,  and  quality  are  considera- 
tions. It  is  only  by  such  a  system  that  advancement  ewild  be 
made.  Why  restrict  these  cards  to  large  classes  with  big 
trophies?  Their  use  is  surely  as  much  a  want  at  the  minor 
shows,  where  the  stakes  at  issue  are  not  so  enticing  perhop=;, 
but  the  enthusiasm  is  just  as  keen.  It  is  only  by  having 
our  errors  pointed  out  that  we  improve  in  future*  Some  ex- 
hibits are  so  high  in  merit  that  judges  might  well  use  the 
pencil  simply  to  scroll  "excellent,"  or  some  complimentary 
note.  Other  entries  are  so  poor  and  unworthy  of  a  prize  that 
it  would  be  better  withheld.  Rarely  do  the  a<ljudicaf:orB  do 
either.  We  wish  the  unsuccessful  competitor  to  see  plainly  his 
deficiencies,  and  this  could  be  better  done  by  using  the  ^iints 
coupled  with  judges'  remarks.— A.  V.  Main. 


WOKK.Foil'nffiWEEK. 


Frolt  Forelit. 

VINES  IN  POTS  FOR  EARLY  FORCING. -The  canes  for 
starting  the  iirst  week  in  November  to  ripen  the  fruit  in  March 
or  early  in  April,  should  by  this  time  have  completed  their 
growth,  and  must  not  have  any  more  water  than  will  prevent 
the  foliage  from  becoming  limp.  Expose  fully  to  light  and 
air,  so  as  to  thoroughly  npen  tn©  wood  and  the  buds.  If  the 
Laterals  have  been  allowed  to  extend  with  a  view  to  thickening 
the  cane  and  securing  a  large  amount  of  etored  nutrition,  they 
mu.st  be  brought  back  gradually  by  cutting  awav  part  at  a 
time,  reducing  each  by  degreoe  to  one  leaf.  The  Vine«  should 
be  kept  free  fre>m  insects,  syringing  occasionally  if  red  spider 
appear,  for  it  is  important  that  the  leaves  perform  their 
functions.  When  th-e  wood  becomes  brown  and  hard  place  the 
Vines  on  a  board  or  slatea  in  front  of  a  south  wall^  securing 
the  cane.^  to  the  surface  to  preTept  the  foliage  being  damaged 
by  wind.  Afford  water  only  to  prevent  the  leaves  flagging; 
cut  away  the  laterals  close  to  the  cane,  and  in  a  few  dayw 
shorten  the  cane  to  the  length  recjuired :  the  principal  leaves 
must  not  be  injured,  but  [eft  to  die  off  naturally.  The  beat 
varieties  for  earlv  forcing  are  Buck  I  and  Sweet  water^  Foster's 
Seedling,  Black  fiamburgh,  and  Madrcsfield  Court. 

EARLY  FORCED  PLANTED-OUT  VINES. -It  is  not  ad- 
visable to  force  Vines  year  after  year  to  ripen  their  crops  before 
May  or  June,  and  houfies  which  are  started  in  December  or  at 
the  New  Year,  to  afford  ripe  fruit  at  the  times  mentioned 
respectively  J  are  best  planted  with  yarietiet^  that  ripen  together, 
the  structures  or  compartments  being  only  of  sufficient  else  to 
atimit  of  a  supply  of  Grapes  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  six 
to  eight  weeks.  This  is  as  long  as  the  black  Grapes  will  hang 
under  a  May,  June,  and  July  sun  without  turning  red,  or  whit« 
Grapes  from  becoming  brown  on  the  exposed  side  of  the  bunches, 
even  when  a  slight  abade  Ls  afforded  from  sun,  Buch  arrange- 
ment admits  of  the  foliage  being  cleansed  with  water  from  a 
syringe  or  engine,  but  when  there  are  late  as  well  as  early 
varieties  in  the  house,  the  dry  atmosphere  that  must  be  main- 
tained on  their  account  when  the  Grapes  are  ripe  nine,  causes 
re<l  spider  to  increase  on  the  foliage,  and  this  is  very  diBastrous 
to  present  and  future  crops  of  Grapes,  Earlv  "Vines  that 
ripened  their  crops  in  May  and  Juno  will  soon  oe  cleared  of 
Grapes.  They  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed,  employing  an 
insecticide  if  necessary,  and  the  foliage  be  preservea  in  health 
as  long  as  possible  by  "occasional  ay  ringing,  full  ventilation  con- 
stantly >  and  due  supplies  of  water  or  hquitl  manure  at  the 
roots, 

LATE  VINES  IN  POTS  should  be  onoou  raged  to  make  a 
Rood  growth  and  perfect  it.  keeping  them  clean,  also  expoee<l 
to  all  the  light  and  air  possible.  They  nju^t  not  be  over^mtered. 
nor  neglected  for  due  supplies  of  water  or  liquid  manure.  Cut- 
back Vines,  however,  are  much  the  best  for  early  forcing^  a^ 
the  oanes  make  an  earlier  and  sturdier  growth,  and  perfect  it 
sooner  than  others.  This  is  imfiortant,  for  the  YineG  have  more 
I'est,  and  start  with  greater  regularity, 

PINES.  "In  order  to  accommodate  suckers  from  the  early 
section  of  flummer  fruiting  plants,  a  fermenting  bed  in  a  low 
house  or  pit  must  be  got  ready,  and  ita  heat  steady  at  ^Odeg 
about  6in  from  the  surface.  TWk©  the  suckers  from  the  parent 
plants  oarefullyj  trim  the  base  smoothly,  and  place  directly  in 
5in  or  Tin  pot^,  according  to  the  si^e  or  the  suckers,  and  water 
once  in  order  to  eet  the  soil  about  them.  Good  fibrous  loam 
torn  up  by  hand  without  any  admixture,  is  the  most  suitable 
compost ;  embed  it  firmly  in  the  pot,  so  that  a  sturdy  growth 
mav  be  insured  in  the  plants.  Keep  the  suckers  rather  close 
and  shaded  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  sprinklini;^  through  a  fine 
rose  once  or  twice  a  day,  according  to  external  influences,  "When 
KTowth  takes  place  ventilation  with  lesa  shade  is  desirable, 
but  this  must  be  proceeded  with  gna<lually  until  the  growth  is 
well  decided  and  inured  to  the  sun,  then  accord  them  ordinary 
treatment.  When  the  suckers  aro  well  rooted  they  &houtd  be 
transferred  to  the  Larger  fruiting  pot^  before  the  roote  become 
matted  together.  Queens  and  Bl^ck  Jamaica  should  be  given 
lOin  pota,  other  eorts  llin  or  I2in,  using  fibrous  loam,  but  more 
lumpy  than  for  suckers,  adding  a  sprinkling  of  di^olve<l  bonefi 
dry  and  crumbling,  and  to  prevent  worms  entering  the  pots 
either  use  worm  excluders  or  a  handful  of  soot  or  wood  ashes, 
or  prefembly  a  mixture  of  hoith.  sprinkled  over  the  rough 
materia!  placed  on  the  drainage.— G,  A.,  St.  Albans,  Herts. 

Tbe  Flour  Gardfli. 

LAYERING  CARNATIONS -A  commencement  may  be 
made  in  lavering  f^ome  of  tlie  choice^^t  vaneties  where  the  jirass 
is  sufficiently  advance<l.     The  spaces  round  the  plants  should  be 
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lightly  forked  up,  end  some  good  loamy  soil  introduced.  Pro- 
pare  a  number  of  layering  pins  made  of  wire  or  wood.  Re- 
move the  lower  leaves  from  the  shoots  to  be  layered  as  far  as 
where  the  incision  is  to  be  made.  Make  a  cut  halfway  through 
the  stem  and  upwards  through  a  node.  A  tongue  is  thus 
formed  which  must  be  kept  open  when  the  shoot  is  pegged  into 
the  Boil.  Surround  and  cover  with  the  prepared  material,  and 
give  a  good  watering,  continuing  to  keep  the  soil  moist  until 
the  layers  are  rooted. 

LIFTING  AND  DRYING  BULBS.— Tulips  and  Narcissi 
which  were  removed  from  the  flower  beds  at  bedding-out  time 
and  laid  in  the  soil  to  complete  the  ripening  of  tne  foliage 
may  now  be  lifted,  cleared  of  dead  foliage  and  young  offsets, 
then  be  spreBd  out  to  dry  and  fully  ripen  off  in  a  sunny  position. 
Deal  with  one  variety  at  a  time,  and  each  should  be  carefully 
labelled  at  the  time,  so  that  confusion  may  be  avoided  when 
required  for  replanting. 

DELPHINIUM  HYBRIDUM.-Seeds  of  these  may  be  sown 
now.  Thore  are  somo  beautiful  colours  among  them,  and  the 
plants  bear  handsome  spikes  3ft  to  4ft  high.  It  is  best  to  sow 
the  seed  in  a  frame,  afterwards  pricking  out  the  seedlings  to 
strengthen.     They  will  bloom  next  season. 

MYOSOTIS.— M.  di«itiflora  and  other  varieties  of  Forget- 
me-nots  are  valuable  for  spring  gardening  effects  either  aJone 
or  in  association  with  bulbs,  or  under  trees.  The  present  is  a 
good  time  to  sow  seeds  in  a  cool,  moist  place.  Sow  thinly  so  as 
to  avoid  the  necessity  of  thinning  out  and  transplanting.  ITiey 
then  lift  easily,  and,  plant  without  the  ordinary  pricking  out 
aooorded  to  most  hardy  plants. 

LUPINS. —The  perennial  varieties  of  Lupins,  including 
hybrids  of  polyphyllus  and  p.  elegans,  may  be  sown  now. 
They  produce  long  spikes  of  flowers  from  white  to  yellow,  and 
mauve  to  purple.  The  height  of  the  plants  is  3ft.  Sow  seed 
thinly  in  drills,  and  good  plants  will  result,  flowering  next  year. 
— E.  D.  S.,  Graveeend,  Kent. 

Till  KiteheB  Gudeo. 

TOMATOES— While  the  present  state  of  the  weather  con- 
tinues it  would  appear  absurd  to  write  of  outside  Tomatoes. 
Certainly  at  present  the  chances  of  a  crop  of  fruit  is  very 
remote  indeed.  They  have  made  very  little  progress  since  they 
were  planted  some  six  weeks  ag<>.  Where  the  lights  from 
frames  can  be  spared,  and  the  plants  are  growing  along  walls, 
these  may  be  leaned  against  tne  walls  over  the  plants,  ana 
would  prove  a  great  assistance  in  bringing  the  fruit,  already 
set  on  the  plants,  to  ripeness.  There  is  very  little  more  to  be 
done  for  the  plants  than  this,  besides  keeping  the  side  growths 
pinched  out. 

TURNIPS.— A  sowing  may  be  m.ade  at  once,  and  another 
in  a  fortnight's  time.  A  hardy  variety  should  be  sown  for  late 
supplies.  The  present  weather  is  very  suitable  for  Turnips: 
they  are  in  consequence  of  first  rate  quality.  Where  the  soil 
is  poor,  a  little  nitrate  of  soda  may  be  sown  with  the  seed,  and 
again  when  thinning  takes  place. 

FRENCH  BEANS.— Where  cold  frames  can  be  spared  a  sow- 
ing of  these  may  be  made  in  them.  It  will  be  founa  that  Beans 
will  produce  very  serviceable  supplies  after  the  outside  rows 
have  been  destroved  by  frost.  If  frames  cannot  be  spared,  a 
warm  corner^  ana  well-sheltered,  should  be  chosen,  and  where 
some  protection  can  be  given  as  early  frost  threatens. 

LATE  CELERY.— The  final  planting  of  this  should  now  be 
done.  Major  Clark  or  Standard  Bearer  are  very  reliable  for 
late  planting.  The  earliest  should  now  be  ready  for  earthing. 
It  is  a  gooa  plan  to  tie  a  little  stout  brown  paper  round  eacli 
plant  for  early  supplies.  The  sticks  will  broaden  quicker  and 
more  uniform.  Give  the  plants  a  thorough  soaking  of  manure 
water,  by  choice  that  from  the  cow  shed,  with  a  little  soot 
added. 

SALADS.— Frequent  sowings  of  most  useful  kinds  should 
be  made,  including  Lettuces,  Endive,  Mustard  and  Cress, 
Radishes,  Lamb's  Lettuce,  &c. 

RIDGE  CUCUMBERS.— These  will  need  attention  in  the 
way  of  stopping,  and  a  little  regulation  of  growth.  I  fear  there 
is  no  necessity  for  giving  liquid  manure,  neither  syringing  on 
warm  evenings.  Of  such  we  nave  not  had  one  this  summer,  and 
in  these  parts,  in  a  season  like  the  present,  these  Cucumbers 
would  be  better  with  the  shelter  of  lights. 

MARROWS  will  also  be  the  better  with  a  little  attention  by 
way  of  stopping  some  of  the  most  vigorous  growths,  and  in  a 
sunless  season  like  the  present  the  flowers  may  be  '^set ''  with 
advantage. 

EARLY  POTATOES.— Disease  is  already  reported  near  by ; 
and  where  the  earliest  are  anything  like  ripe  I  would  certainly 
advise  lifting  and  storing  without  further  delay.  It  is  un- 
desirable to  store  the  germs  of  disease,  to  be  planted  next 
spring ;  therefore  lift  a  little  earlier  than  usual  in  order  to 
escape  this  if  possible. 


VERGES  AND  BOX  EDGING. -These  should  be  neatly 
trimmed  and  clipped.  The  former  should  be  rolled  frequently  in 
order  to  keep  worm-casts  down,  before  the  mowing  machine. 
The  latter  should  be  neatly  and  carefully  clipped,  and  put  right 
for  the  season. — A.  T.,  Cirencester. 


ImpFOTiog  Conditions. 

There  is  at  last  a  welcome  change  in  the  weather,  and  bee- 
keepers will  now  have  a  chance  to  overhaul  colonies  and  put 
them  in  order  after  the  awful  spell  of  cold  h'oneyless  days  we 
have  had,  the  effects  of  which  in  some  instances  have  been 
disastrous.  One  bee-keeper  had  the  temerity  to  super  a 
colony  in  perfect  condition  little  more  than  a  fortnight  ago,  the 
hive  being  so  placed  that  the  sun  up  to  noon  did  not  shine 
upon  it  and  so  warm  the  inhabitants  up,  consequently  as  the 
only  sunshine  we  have  had  has  been  in  the  early  part  of  the 
day,  the  stock  appears  to  have  had  no  chance  whatever  of 
sustaining  itself,  and  on  passing  the  entrance  a  litter  of  dead 
bees  was  the  first  thing  to  attract  attention  to  the  condition 
of  the  colony,  and  on  removing  the  super  for  further  examina- 
tion, the  whole  stock  was  found  to  have  succumbed  to  staiTa- 
tion.  Dead,  bees  6in  or  more  deep  on  the  floor  board ;  all  had 
retreated  from  the  super  (after  such  a  start),  and  huddled  in 
the  brood  chamber  until  they  died.  On  lifting  out  the  central 
frames  the  bees  rolled  until  they  found  an  angle  of  repose, 
wliich  made  the  replacement  of  the  frames  an  impossibility. 
Fortunately,  the  examination  was  timely  enough  to  find  the 
queen  just^  moving  and  a  few  bees  fluttering  their  wings,  and 
after  placing  her,  with  these  as  attendants,  in  a  queen  cage 
with  food  near  the  fire,  she  revived  and  appeared  all  right. 

All  colonies  ^ould  now  be  examined  thoroughly  for  chilled 
or  dead  brood  if  sui>ers  have  been  put  on  too  early,  and  any 
'frames  taken  out  which  are  suspected.  This  can  be  ascertained 
by  examining  the  unhatched  brood ;  many  of  the  insects,  almost 
perfect,  will  l)e  seen  with  their  heads  protruding  from  the  cells 
with  their  antennse  out.  Fresh  ones  can  be  inserted  as  re- 
quired, and  if  any  stocks  are  found  short  of  food  a  liberal 
supply  given  rapidly  straight  away  will  place  them  beyond 
want  for  some  time.  Extra  ventilation  below  the  body  box  will 
be  an  advantage.  This  is  especially  so  during  the  hottest  part 
of  the  summer.  Apart  from  its  aspect  on  swarming,  ventila- 
tion is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  hive.  Impure 
air  is  a  predisposing  cause  of  disease,  as  is  well  known  in  human 
life,  and  even  in  poultry  keeping.  Although  there  is  no  oon- 
firmatoi*y  evidence  in  support  of  it,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
health  and  longevity  of  bee  life  is  better  and  greater  when  a 
sufficiency  of  fresh  air  is  allowed  them,  and  the  point  at  which 
they  get  it,  viz.,  under  the  brood  nest,  is  without  any  risk  of 
chilling  brood.  It  is  the  worst  kept  colony  which  contracts 
disease,  and  this  can  only  be  attributable  to  the  weakening 
influence  of  impure  air. 

The  noxious  and  depressing  effect  of  vitiated  air  is  manifest 
in  some  colonies,  noticeably  those  with  crwnped  entrances  of 
about  2in  or  Sin,  which  is  ridiculously  small,  and  conseouently 
the  bees  are  listless  instead  of  energetic.  Anything  which  is 
of  a  lowering  tendency  to  the  general  health  is  predisposing 
to  other  diseases,  and  ventilation  should  be  considered  more 
than  it  is  at  present. 

Reply  to  EnqolFev  OlaBgow." 
The  first  super,  unless  there  is  a  glut  of  honey,  will  be 
sealed  over  and  completed  ready  for  removal  by  the  time  the 
bees  have  commencea  storing  in  the  third  super.  This  is  not 
usually  the  case  until  the  second  super  is  two-thirds  full,  as  is 
also  the  case  with  the  first  super.  However,  if  the  two  upper 
supers  are  lifted  with  the  bliwie  of  a  strong  knife  sufficiently 
high  to  allow  the  operator  to  puff  some  smoke  in,  it  will  make 
the  bees  run  below  and  above,  and  on  lifting  the  two  top 
supers  off,  the  first  may  be  examined  and  removed  if  ready.  In 
the  latter  case  the  two  supers  which  were  above  must  be 
replaced  in  their  position,  and  another  super  added  above, 
when  once  a  colony  has  had  three  supers  they  must  not  be 
reduced  to  two  again  until  the  season  is  on  the  wane.  Ob- 
servatory supers  are  not  of  much  use,  as  they  only  give  a  view 
of  the  outside  of  tJhe  outside  comb,  which,  being  nearest  to  the 
wood,  and  chilly,  is  often  not  sealed  properly,  and  would  afford 
no  indication  of  how  the  colony  was  progressing. 

The  last  month  has  been  phenomenal  for  bees ;  feeding  has 
been  necessary  with  all  colonies,  and  the  only  way  of  utilising 
the  overcrowded  populations  has  been  by  causing  them  to  draw 
out  bare  of  new  foundation  and  fill  them  with  brood.  In  doing 
this  they  naturally  consume  a  large  quantity  of  syrup,  and 
when  there  is  any  cessation  of  income  the  feeder  should  never 
be  allowed  to  go  above  a  day  without  being  replenished.  At 
least  half  a  pint  of  syrup  per  dav  is  necessary  for  the  main- 
tainance  of  a  strong  colony. — E.  E. 
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SWANS  (Wm.  McM.  B.).— We  have  forwartlecl  yanr  letter 
to  Mr.  Wheadon.  Ilminster,  En^kndj  who  is  iirabably  the 
largest  breeder  of  swans  for  sale  in  this  country. 

LARGE  STRAWBERRY  (A.  M.).— Yes,  the  Strawberry  sent 
in  by  your  gardener  on  6th  July,  which  weieht^tl  ju*^t  ov^r  4o2, 
is  an  unusual  weight  for  any  variety;  2|oz  being  recx>rded  tar 
Auguste  Nicaise.  and  3|oz  for  Marguente :  but  yoniK,  Bedfoi'd 
Champion,  equals  any  yet  grown,  and  indicates  high  cultura^ 
W^e  hav-e  grown  Marguerite  to  4oz  weight. 

TOMATO  LEAVES  (Enquirer).— Yes,  tli*^  Itavt^  are 
flaccid,  drooping,  and  shrinking,  and  this  is  probably  caused  by 
the  ammonia  vapour  given  off  by  the  stable  manure  that  \vh^ 
placed  in  the  house  oy  the  mulching  a  few  dayi  ago.  Of 
course,  this  is  due  to  the  house  being  kept  closv,  and  the 
ammonia  thus  aecumulated  so  as  to  prejudice  the  It^af  tissues 
through  their  stomata,  and  so  destroying  th<*  cpIIs  or  their 
protoplasm,  that  collapse  ensues.  The  probable  reation  why 
some  plants  are  affected  and  not  others,  is  different  degrees  of 
hardiness  of  tissue,  the  ammonia  having  the  most  effect-  on 
those  that  are  soft  and  watery.  The  weather  recently  hns 
been  so  dull,  cold,  and  wet  that  the  foliage  is  less  solidified,  and 
in  consequence  more  susceptible  of  iniury  than  under  brighter 
and  drier  atmospheric  conditions.  There  is  no  disease  in  the 
example,  though  there  may  be  in  the  plant. 

INSECTS  ATTACKING  SHOOTS  OF  SCOTS  PINE  (Scots 
Fir).— 1.  The  beetle  is  that  knowni  as  the  Pine  heetle  (Hylur^us 
piniperda),  which  often  causes  great  injury  to  young  Pine 
plantations  by  boring  through  the  side  of  the  tender  shoots^ 
and  eating  their  way  for  an  inch  or  two  along  the  pith.  In 
these,  however,  they  do  not  breed,  but  this  is  carrietl  on  be- 
neath the  bark  of  standing  or  fallen  stems  and  branches.  The 
female  bores  a  hole  through  the  bark,  forms  a  ^allerv  on  the 
face  of  the  wood,  and  lays  her  eggs  there.  From  t^hese  the 
larvae  soon  hatch,  and  each  maggot  or  grub  eats  it.fi  way  for  w  a  id 
beneath  the  bark,  and  in  due  course  the  grubj>  tiirn  to  piippe 
at  the  end  of  their  tunnels,  from  which  the  beetles  are 
developed  in  June  and  July.  Then  they  pierce  a  little  hole 
through  the  bark,  come  out  through  it,  and  fly  to  tlie  neigh- 
bouring trees,  and  may  usually  be  found  on  Scots  or  other  Pino. 
Sometimes  there  is  a  second  brood,  the  progeny  appearing  tivo 
months  later.  The  beetle. is  combated  by  either  preventing 
its  getting  suitable  material  on  which  to  breed,  or  by  pro- 
viding it  with  such  material,  but  taking  care  that  the  young 
beetles  are  destroyed  before  they  have  escaped  from  the  plaoos 
where  they  have  been  bred.  For  this  purpose  p^ai-ts  of  trees 
felled  in  autumn  or  winter  are  left  on  the  ground  till  the  month 
of  May,  by  which  time  they  will  have  attracted  most  of  the 
beetles  in  the  neighbourhood.  Before  the  end  of  May,  all  such 
traps  should  be  barked  and  placed  so  that  the  inner  surface  is 
freely  exposed  to  the  sun  and  birds,  so  as  to  <le&troy  the  larvse 
and  chrysalids;  or  better,  bum  the  bark.  The  Pine  beetle  will 
also  breed  in  the  part  of  the  stock  above  groniul,  and  in  the 
month  of  May  these  should  be  stripped  of  the  bark  by  means 
of  a  spade,  and  burn  the  bark.  In  the  case  of  young  planta- 
tions of  Soots,  Austrian,  Corsican,  and  other  Pines,  they  nmy 
be  gone  over  in  June  and  July  and  the  infested  shoots  bo 
picked  off,  but  this  must  be  done  by  cutting  below  the  under- 
most small  hole.  Then  at  once  place  the  shoot  in  a  galvanieod 
pail,  smeared  inside  with  paraffin  oil,  and  containing  a  little, 
for  the  beetle  comes  out  of  its  tunnel  on  the  dit^turbance  of  the 
shoot,  and  unless  otherwise  provided  for,  makes  its  escape. 
Of  course,  the  prunings  should  oe  burned  without  delay.  2.  The 
other  pest  vou  found  as  larvte  (it  was  pupa3  \\hen  I'eceived  by 
us),  is  the  ftne-bud  Tortrix  moth  (Ortholcenia  turionaiia),  vvhicfi 
is  very  injurious  b^  its  caterpillars  feeding  in  the  hudR  of 
various  species  of  Pine.  The  laiTae  are  hatch«^l  from  the  eggs 
deposited  in  July.  In  the  course  of  about  ten  or  twelve  days 
they  immediately  penetrate  into  the  bud,  the  centre  of  which 
the^  destroy,  and  descending  through  the  heart  of  the  hud 
to  its  base ;  they  then  attack  the  neighbouring  buds,  and  thus 
destroy  the  central  shoot.  By  the  end  of  October  the  cater- 
pillar is  feeding  in  the  interior  of  the  large  central  bud, 
beginning  below  that  which  was  formed  for  the  follo^ving  year, 
in  which  it  spends  the  winter,  renewing  its  ravages  in  the 
spring.  The  caterpillar  is  full  grown  about  the  end  of  June, 
when  it  descends  to  the  lower  part  of  the  burrow  which  it  has 
formed  in  the  bud,  and  is  there  transformed  into  a  chestnut 
brown  chrysalid.  The  moth  comes  out  in  July,  and  may  bo 
«een  resting  on  the  Pine  stems.  The  infested  tree*;  are  easily 
known  by  their  distorted  shoots,  and  the  growth.s  turned  on  one 


side  downwarcl^,  with  their  shoots  killed.  The  removal  of  the 
budfi  or  shoots  showing  presence  of  the  caterpillar  i&  the  only 
known  remedial  measure,  this  being  effected  while  the  cater* 
pillars  are  in  them,  and  bum  the  infested  pieces.  As  the 
nioths  mav  often  be  seen  in  large  iirimberji  flying  in  the  even* 
ing  over  the  infested  trees,  some  may  be  captured  in  sweep-nets, 
and  probably  others  would  be  '^ stuck  fast"  bv  pieces  or  card- 
lioara  or  strjjis  of  tin  smeared  on  both  sides  with  a  sticky  sub- 
j^tance.  Specially  made  lamps  are  made  for  attracting  and 
burning  them. 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS.  — Correspondents  'vchose  querks  are 
unansicered  hi  the  present  issue  are  respect  fully  r^qmstcd  to  con- 
sult the  foUomng  number.  (Argus).— Acer  pBlmatuin.  (A,  J.), 
—Spiraea  brnchybotrys*     (Lady  B.).  — A  species  of  Claytonia, 
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ScbedQles  RecilTed. 

Nottingham  and  Notts  Chiysanthemum  Society;  aeor#- 
tariGs,  Messrs.  G.  E.  Skelhorn,  26,  Katrine  Villas,  Stieintdn 
Dale,  NottiriKhani ;  and  A.  Atkin,  27,  Ashfield  Road.  Xotting- 
ham.  The  show  is  on  November  8  and  9.  in  tlie  Jlechanic^'' 
Targe  Hall,  Nottingham. 

Bonth  Shields  and  Northern  Counties  Chrysanthemum 
Society;  secretaries,  Messrs.  B.  C-owan,  The  IxM^Kf".  Harton 
Cemetery.  8.  SltiekU ;  and  Thos.  A.  llinks,  North  Eastern  Bank, 
Ltd.,  South  Shields.  The  exhibition  will  be  held  in  the  Royal 
Assembly  Hall,   8.  Shields^  November  13  and  14. 

PiibllGitlODS  RflcelTfld. 

The  Orchid  Review,  July,  6d. 

Garden  Making,  by  Edward  Owen  Greening.  J\R.H.e.,  dtc, 
London  :  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Association.     Price  Id, 

Bird  Notes  and  Newis,  summer  number  (No.  6) ;  3j  Hanover 
Square,  London  ;  Is. 

The  Journal  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  June;  price  4d, 
Chief  contents;  — Report  on  a  Disease  of  Bees  in  the  Isle  of 
r  Wight,  by  A.  D.  Imms,  B.A.,  M.Se. ;  A/^ricuItural  Arbitration 
in  Srotland,  by  Isaac  Oonnell,  S.S.C. ;  Utilisation  of  Peat  Land 


C^flterpillars  on  Apple  and  Pear  Trees,  *"  nonev  FalP'  on  Fruit 
Trees,  Fungus  Onat-s,  Clover  Mildew,  Disea.-^ect  Fruit  Tree*?  and 
Btishes  ^  A  Pine  Disease  (Diplodia  pinea);  New  Zealand  Flax 
(Phormium  tenax) ;  Notes  on  Crop  Prospects  Abrcwid  ;  Report 
of  the  Ijand  Division;  Proceedings  under  the  Diseast^  of 
Animals  Acts;  Syllabus  of  Examination  for  Vetermai^  Inspec- 
tors of  the  Board:  Importation  of  Pedigree  Lire  Stock  into 
Argentina;  Inspection  of  Meat  in  Canada;  Number  of  Milk 
Testa  made  in  1906  ;  Daily  Forecasts  of  Weather  during  Har- 
v*^t,  1907 1  Not-ea  on  the  Weather  and  Crops  in  IMay  ;  Mis- 
cellaneous Notes:— National  Poultry  Organisation  Society, 
Sparrow  Clubs,  Buttercuiis  in  Pastures,  Destruction  of  Mice 
and  Voles.  Cow  Parele.r,  Meadow  Saffron,  Danish  System  of 
Taxation,  tlie  Potash  Depo«^itvs  of  German  v. 


Good  MottoD. 

How  many  of  our  readers  could  tell  us  straight  off  the  esacfc 
number  of  different  breeds  of  sheep  in  England,  Scotland  and 
Wales?  We  rather  fancy  wojo  thLs  quostion  put  to  a  mixed 
party  of  farmens,  among  them  thev  might  guess  the  lot,  but 
certainly  individually  we  doubt  if  they  could  give  the  informa- 
tion. We  were  rather  at  eoa  ourselves,  and  wondered  \^here 
w©  could  turn  for  the  desired  facta.  A  oopy  of  the  Royal  cata- 
logue lay  at  our  ell>oWj  and  we  said.  **Now  we  have  it.  Ih© 
Royal  is  broad  in  its  aims,  and  liberal  in  its  prize  list.  It  vants 
to  attract  oshibitor.'^  from  all  part^i,  and  manages  to  do  so^ 
hence  we  feel  pretty  sure  tliat  itej  list  will  l>e  about  correct,  and 
we  give  the  number  as  twenty-three- 

Amons  this  hofit  are  several  that,  to  tho  non-professional 
eye,  would  apijenr  very  much  alike  ;  but  still  they  all  present 
marked  diHercnces,  iind  are  all  eminently  adapted  for  tho«40 
neigh  bo  urlioods  in  which  they  are  found.  '     Of  coursCj  it  goes 
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without  saying  that  while  some  of  the  breeds  are  of  world-wide 
reputation,  otnere  are  purely  local.  Wo  should  think  that  there 
is  no  class  of  sheep  so  widely  known  and  bred  as  the  Lineolns, 
in  fact  they  may  be  termed  the  head  of  the  sheep  family ;  but 
good  as  the  Lincoln  is,  it  is  apt  to  be  too  good,  i.e.,  too  big  and 
too  fat  to  meet  the  demand  tor  small  lean  mutton.  There  aro 
a  good  many  Jack  Spratts  about  yet,  and  mutton-fat,  except 
when  hot,  is  not  the  most  tempting  of  foods. 

A  sheei>  is  quite  as  much  a  dual-purpose  animal  as  a  cow. 
only  in  this  instance  we  expect  outside  clothing  as  well  as  a  good 
stomach  lining.  And  when  wool  was  dear  the  tendency  was 
naturally  to  increase  the  outer  covering,  and  to  do  that  there 
must  be  a  large  area  on  which  to  grow  the  wool.  Of  course, 
given  a  large  superficial  area  breeders  next  considered  how  to 
breed  to  increase  the  length  and  quality  of  the  wool.  That  was 
to  be  expected,  and  in  <&ing  this  they  rather  overlooked  the 
quality  of  the  mutton.  An  old  cattle-salesman,  who  is  ninety- 
three  this  year,  was  telling  us  the  other  day  that,  although 
there  has  always  been  a  demand  for  mutton,  the  trade  received 
a  great  impetus  during  the  time  of  that  terrible  visitation  of 
rinderpest.  Beef  got  to  be  unfashionable.  That  is  easily 
understood,  and  mutton  rose  greatly  in  the  popular  estimation. 
It  keeps  that  place  still :  it  is  said  to  be  more  digestible,  and  is. 
we  believe,  quite  as  easily  cooked  as  beef,  besides  lending  dtselr 
to  a  greater  variety  of  preparation.  The  joints,  too,  are  more 
suited  to  small  families,  and  though  the  price  is  never  very  low, 
it  is,  we  think,  the  cheapest  meat  in  the  long  run. 

ior  a  small  country  we  can  boast  of  great  variety  in  soil 
and  climaticai  influences;  and  although  statisticians  tell  us  we 
have  much  waste  land  that  ought  to  be  redeemed,  we  think 
that  in  the  matter  of  mutton  growing  we  find  sheep  in  the 
wildest  and  most  romantic  parts,  wherever  a  sheep  can  pick  up 
a  living,  as  well  as  in  the  broad  fertile  plains.  We  should. not 
like  to  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  we  could  not  grow  still  a  few 
more^  possibly  we  might,  but  there  is  such  a  thing  as  over- 
stocking, and  then,  if  the  weather  is  by  any  means  contrary, 
there  may  be  starvation,  consequent  disease  and  death.  Sheep, 
of  aU  animals,  cannot  stand  overcrowding,  and  it  is  better  to 
have  a  smaller  number  done  well  than  many  and  neglected. 

Epicures  have  decided  that  there  is  no  mutton  like  that  of 
mountain,  or  Down  sheep.  Its  flavour  is  as  the  flavour  of  wild 
pheasant  to  barn-door  fowl.  The  nature  of  its  food  has  much 
to  do  with  its  delicacy,  and  its  active  habits  possibly  make  it  as 
good  eating  as  the  far  famed  coursed  hare.  This  last  is  pure 
conjecture. 

Time  is  money,  and  we  want  a  class  of  sheep  that  matures 
early  and  grows  a  fair  coat  of  wool,  and  therefore  it  has  been 
deemed  advisable,  in  face  of  the  demand  for  what  we  may  call 
^'  table  mutton,"  to  improve  some  of  the  mountain  breeds  by 
suitable  crossing.  These  mountain  breeds  are  the  Cheviots  on 
the  Border  hills,  the  black-faced  mountain  sheep  on  the  higher 
hills  of  Scotland,  and  on  the  Penine  Chain  and  its  spurs  running 
into  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  Durham,  and  Westmorland: 
also  tJie  Herdwick  on  the  poor  mountain  lands  of  Cumberland 
and  Westmorland;  and  the  Limestone-fell  sheep  of  Westmor- 
land. 

The  hardiest  sheep  known  is  the  Herdwick,  living  on  the 
scanty  pasturage  of  tne  fells.  Then  come  the  Black-faced  and 
the  Limestone.  These  sheep  make  fell  farming  possible,  for  no 
other  animal  could  exist  under  the  somewhat  stringent  condi- 
tions of  little  food  and  no  shelter.  But  these  sheep  are  very 
small,  coarse  in  wool,  mature  slowly,  and  are  too  wild  to  settle 
down  quietly  in  small  fields  or  folds  on  the  richer' pastures  of  the 
Midlands.  But  it  is  possible  to  evolve  a  sheep  with  all  the  ex- 
cellent meat  qualities  of  the  mountain  herd,  and  yet  having 
the  quick  maturing,  better  wool  features  of  the  larger  Midland 
breeds.  The  best  cross  perhaps  is  a  Cheviot  ewe  with  a  Border- 
Leicester  ram :  and  the  produce  is  a  lamb,  good-backed,  that 
grows  well  ana  fattens  rapidly.  There  is  another  point  to  con- 
sider in  this  cross,  and  that  is,  a  ram  of  this  type  nas  a  narrow 
head,  so  that  the  difficulty  to  the  small  mountain  ewe  of  lamb- 
mg  large  Iambs  is  not  materially  increased  by  its  use  as  a  sire. 
With  rams  of  the  Down  breeds  the  lamb  inherits  its  sire's  large 
head,  and  lambing  difficulties  and  losses  do  occur.  The  Leices- 
ter is  fat,  the  Cheviot  is  lean,  and  the  combination  makes  one 
of  the  best  mutton  carcases. 

At  the  Cumberland  and  Westmorland  Farm  School  these 
crossbreds  have  been  reared  and  fed  for  the  London  market, 
and  at  the  auction  sales  they  have  invariably  realised  the  top 
prices  in  the  open  market.  (N.B.— London  likes  the  best  of 
everything.)  The  ewes  of  this  cross  are  handsome,  compact 
sheep,  of  good  size,  with  fleeces  of  the  best  quality.  They 
inherit  the  good  milking  qualities  of  the  Cheviot.  They  pay  for 
$90od  keeping,  for  they  will  fatten  even  when  bringing  up  two 
lambs.  Quantities  of  these  half-bred  lambs  and  draft  ewes  find 
tJieir  way  in  autumn  over  the  Border,  the  lambs  for  winter 
fattening  and  the  ewes  for  early  lamb  breeding.  A  north 
country  paper  will  give  lists  of  autumn  sales,  with  all  necessary 
information. 

The  Border-Leicester  crossed  with  black-faced  will  be  found 
in  the  districts  of  Cumberland  and  Westmorland.  Penrith  is 
the  centre  of  this  district.  These  are  grey-faced,  and  although  , 


not  so  compact  in  make  as  the  half-bred  white-faced,  have  good 
feeding  qualities,  and  high  class  mutton  with  plenty  of  lean 
meat.  These  ewes  also  milk  well,  and  are  very  prolific.  The 
Herdwick-Border-Leicester  do  admirably  on  high-lying  tillage 
farms.  The  mutton  is  excellent,  though  the  wool  is  coarser, 
and  the  ewes  are  not  so  prolific.  A  Wensleydale  and  a  black- 
face make  a  good  cross,  but  the  produce  comer  in  more  for 
mutton  than  for  early  lamb. 

Now,  when  we  come  to  the  second  cross,  the  rams  used  may 
be  either  Border-Leicester  again,  or  Oxford-Down,  Wensleydale, 
Shropshire-Down,  Leicester,  Lincoln,  and  of  late  years. Suffolk- 
Down.  Oxford-Down  ram  and  a  white-faced  cross-bred  ewe 
produce  a  progeny  very  greatly  in  favour  with  the  butchers. 
They  are  plump,  dark-faced,  close-coated  lambs,  and  carry  more 
lean  than  lamos  produced  by  tfa^  use  of  a  Border-Leicester  a 
second  time.  This  applies  also  to  the  grey-faced  ewes^  except 
where  fat  lambs  are  required,  the  Wensleydale  ram  is  to  be 
preferred  to  the  Border-Leicester.  The  heaviest  cross-breed 
sheep  produced  in  Cumberland  and  Westmorland  are  those  of 
the  WensIeydale-Border-Leicester^black-faced  breed. 

For  the  last  six  years,  experiments  in  the  breeding  of  fat 
lambs  have  been  earned  on  at  the  Cumberland  and  Westmorland 
Farm  School.  Three  different  breeds  of  ewes  have  been  used, 
viz.,  Border-Leicester-Cheviot,  Border-Leicester-black-face,  ana 
Wensleydale-black-f ace ;  and  the  rams  were  Border-Leicester. 
Oxford-Down,  and  Wensleydale.  Of  these,  the  finst  mentioned 
dropped  the  greater  number  of  lambs,  and  the  latter  the 
fewest.  Twenty  Border-Leicester-Cheviot  ewes  were  given 
respectively  to  Oxford-Down,  Wensleydale,  and  Border-Leicester 
rams.  Number  of  lambs  by  Oxford  36.  1  died ;  number  of  lambs 
by  Wensleydale  36,  3  died :  number  of  lambs  by  Border-Leicester 
34,  1  died. 

From  the  Ist  of  May  the  lambs  were  weighed  weekly,  and  all 
that  turned  4^  stone  in  May,  or  5  stone  in  later  montns,  were 
sold  by  auction  if  fat.  By  June  24,  28  Oxfords  had  been  sold ; 
20  Wensleydales  had  been  sold;  and  19  Border-Leicester  had 
been  sold. 

That  is,  80  per  cent.  Oxford,  and  about  60  per  cent,  of  the 
other  two  crosses.  Thus  it  will  appear  that  tne  Oxford  cross 
lambs  matured  most  quickly,  and  tnerefore  cost  less  for  their 
keeping.  Their  dams  got  off  faster,  and  therefore  also  cost 
less  for  keeping,  and  made  better  prices  into  the  bargain. 

The  Wensleydale  grew  rather  than  fattened.  The  Border- 
Leicester  cross  lambs  had  too  much  Leicester  in  them.  Hamp- 
shire Down  and  Cotswold,  which  mature  so  early  in  England, 
will  not  do  so  well  in  the  North.  For  those  who  wish  to  know 
more  about  the  breeding  of  improved  mutton,  we  should  advise 
that  they  send  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  4,  W^hitehall  Place, 
London,  for  the  leaflet  No.  191,  on  which  we  have  based  these 
few  remarks.  ' 

Work  OB  tbe  Home  Farm. 

Farmers  keep  cutting  clover,  but  there  is  no  weather  to 
make  hay.  Some  very  heavy  crops  were  ix>tting  as  they  stood, 
so  they  cannot  be  much  worse  now  they  are  cut. 

Corn  crops  are  making  no  progress,  and  in  fact  are  not 
making  a  day's  groT^'th  in  a  week.  Wheat  is  only  half  shot, 
but  would  soon  be  in  flower  if  the  sun  would  show  himself  more 
frequently. 

We  have  to  keep  horse-hoeing  swedes  which  are  laree  enough, 
but  it  is  little  better  than  doing  nothing.  Weeds  will  not  die, 
but  we  do  keep  the  land  as  open  to  the  air  as  we  can.  We  never 
saw  root  crops  so  unpromising;  even  autumn-sown  cabbag^, 
which  should  now  be  well  hearted,  are  nothing  but  outside 
leaves.  There  is  hardly  anything  for  the  horses  to  do,  but  they 
will  be  better  for  a  rest.  We  see  a  neighbour  carting  manure, 
others  are  leading  road-side  turf  into  their  horse  pastures.  It 
would  be  better  to  put  it  in  a  heap  and  mix  some  lime  amongst 
it,  the  result  would  be  a  compost  valuable  either  for  grass  or 
arable. 

There  is  little  doing  yet  amongpt  wool  buyers  or  sellers,  the 
latter  unwilling  to  accept  the  very  low  offers  made.  There  are 
not  sufficient  sales  to  really  test  prices,  but  we  believe  23s,  to 
24s.  would  be  about  the  mark. 

We  have  just  had  a  sale  of  various  plots  and  fields  of  oom, 
&c.,  and  prices  were  fair  considering  the  prospect.  Potatoes 
made  from  £6  to  £12  10s. ;  oats,  £7  lOs. ;  barley,  £4  and  £5 ; 
clover  and  meadow  grass  from  £2  lOs.  to  £6;  beans,  £5.  We 
were  surprised  at  this  last  price,  for  although  the  crop  fills  the 
eye  well,  the  beans  are  not  filling  the  pod.  We  fear  tluit  beans, 
after  promising  very  well,  are  going  to  disappoint  us. 

The  cold  and  wet  have  been  bad  for  horses,  both  young  and 
old,  and  the  vets,  have  been  well  employed  treating  cases  of 
influenza  and  inflammation.  There  is  reason,  too,  for  anxiety 
about  the  lambs,  their  food  much  too  watery  for  good  health. 
We  hear  of  all-round  drenclung  being  practised,  and  it  is  wise 
to  take  every  precaution.  The  compulsory  dipping  is  on  the 
way  now,  and  is  causing  some  soreness  on  the  part  of  farmers 
and  shepherds.  There  certainly  may  be  some  inconvenience, 
but  a  great  benefit  and  safeguard  will  be  the  result,  and  iill 
sheep-owners  will  share  in  it. 
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CROSS'S. 

VAPORISER 

(Nicotine  Pumigatlnff  Conpoand). 

16/-  per  pint,  eqnal  to  40,000  Coble  Ftet 

(A  BodncUon  of  20^/o  on  the  Carrant  Prica). 
Post  Fp«e.    Why  pay  mop«? 

CROSS'S    VAPORISER 

it.eqaal  to  any  preparation  In  the  nutfket, 
and  will  bo  foand  ab8oIate!y  satiafacto  y 
in  its  reanlta.  ' 


CROSS  &  SONS,  Ltd. 

HoHicuUural  Specimlitti, 


STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS. 

All  the  leading  varieties  from  the  open 
ground  and  in  pots. 

Priced  DeicHptire  List  (No.  634),  p:$t  free. 

DICKSONS  "■""'M  CHESTER 
PROTECT  YOUR    FRUIT 

Add  10  por  cemU  for  othor^w;     '  ^^ 
1^  WRKN  a  SON,  1S8.  High  St..  L€»w#noft. 


ORCHIDS. 

OLBAH  HBALTHV  PLANTS  AT  LOW  MIOU 

Alwaia  worth  %  tMI  of  iupoetfoa. 

Kladly  MBd  fotCBiyogM. 

wtm^r  usT  movfr  rjiaoy. 

JAMES     CYPHER    ft     SONS, 

Bsotie  NwMriM,  CHELTENHAM. 
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V      W  P^rfeeUy  harmlMi  to  th*  moat  dc»cat« 

^^^^  plants.    Noif.poisoNOua.    Splendid  farti. 

^^^  Jlaer  to  soil,    l/e  per  box.  camaca  teld. 


BrSraciAL 
Ap>oumimnT 


ORCHIDS-ORCHIDS 

^ QUANTITT  IMMENSE. 

loHn  iuimm  IntPMtioB  of  our  Rangs  of  Hoosm 
TmmEimk  Iiooidlally  hiTltadby 

HUGH  LOW  ft  C0„ »""  ""iiBg&«. 


HEATHMAN'8 

g:iARDEN   HOSE 

and  all  aocMaorlea  and  repaln.    Beatqaallty 
only,  no  cheap  mbbfab. 

HUTHIIN'8  FICTORY,  "^^,'^V^' 


STRAWfiERHlES. 
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New  Li*sT— Now  Ready. 

FREB     ON     RBQUBST. 

A1_IBRAMQ       ALTftlNCKAM     & 
OI.I0rEAni99     MANCHESTER. 
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Premier  Honor*  lest  Great  Show.  Maarlem.    W 
BBTABLI8HED    1632.  ■ 

No  eonntet  ion  %cith  « ii  y  at  At  r  /rm  o/a  it  wt  ila  r  name. 

SuccCMon  jQ  (be  laU  OARON  VAK  PALUNDT. 

V^^&  SON'S 


CBLKBRATHD 


—  FOB  — 

Early  Forcing. 

ROHAN    HYACINTHS, 

ROHAN    NARCISSUS, 
Paper  •  White    NARCISSUS, 

d£a.,    d£o 

fFamedfor  SterliDg  Wortb/l 

m  w 

The  abot0  ai«  now  fe»dj  tux  delif«rr,  and  for  full 
descriptive  detaUiof  thei*  and  oth«T  spLKNDID 
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for  1907,  which  will  I*  nwl  free  on  applicaiion 
toonrOrtice^atOi^i'^KVRKX,  Uaahlbm.  Hijlla.mii, 
gr  to  our  G^neml  Agernta— 

RTBVa'S   *  Co. 

8,  Ci<o«s  Lane,  London,  E.G.  * 
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NEVER    FAILS, 

Sull^citnl    fijf  I  DO  iti.  ydm.,  4^^  past 
fete.     9'-  Tm  iiukes.  iCN^ifilloitii.  full 


r.aJK^r  sizci.  ^i>werrJ1<^.    ThtskiLcT 
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Uiy  of  1i«T, 

FUMIII8  III  !;;:,^;',„,.,^r^'r 

for  jfic^.Hfr.  spa^cc,  pitsit  paid, 
^cw  larijE;  users    '  t  LtREKATINE  ' 
is  A  chup  An4  effective  (obAiTi  o  ea- 
tract,  equal  to  uny  other,     l^fl  for 
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TOMLINSON  &  HAYWARD, Ltd., LINCOLN 


LAWK  HAND,  bellered  toharebaen  inTonted  b;  C  E, 
West,  Higha>Ei  H[LJ»  London,  N.E.  al>out  2}  years  n£0«  and 
since  laigelj  mid  a  And  ^old  bj  tatni.  For  from  experience 
it  ii  found  that  to  burn  off  th«  Learea  (wtaJeh  UaU  Lawn 
Hand  does),  or  cut  off  the  hfla,d»  of  weeds,  only  chvck«  them 
for  a  time ;  for  whera  the  roots  are  I^ft  they  develop  and 
Increase  the  weeda  tenfold.  Ueticfi  it  la.  after  many  yeArm^ 
trial.  West's  Pati  nt  Weeder  ahoufi!  fie  sHcb  ft  marrelloun 
success.  Over  1^,000  beiog  aold  tfie  Qrst  3  uioatfia  fprice 
Ss.  6d.  from  all  ^'^eedstnen  and  Ifonmongeia,  postage  id.  >, 

RAFFIA  TAPE.— If  your  Seedsman  oannot  gtre  yau 
iroyds.  for  Cd.  do  nof  be  pat  off  with  toyda,  for  C(L,  or  vou 
«ill  be  paying  double  [jrice  and  izeitin^  a  WGrLhle>ii 
imitation,  but  send  fur  sample i  and  Large  illua traced 
catalogue,  po^t  paid. 


Jominiil  irf  g0rtii[ttltoi[e, 

TBUESDAY,  JULY  t\  1W7. 


Wisley. 


WEEK  ago,  on  July  19tb,  by 
the  kind  invitation  of  the 
Council  of  th^  Boyal  Horticul- 
tujftl  Society,  a  party  of  just  over 
one  hunilred  ladiea  and  Rontlo' 
men,  repr-esonting  all  branchea  of 
horticiiltuie  and  botany,  and  of 
r^  certain  educational  and  governing  bodies, 
■y  were  priTileged  to  jonmey  to  tb©  gardens 
of  the  Society  to  celebFate  the  opening 
of  the  newly  equipped  laboratory  and  reaearcb 
station.  We  use  tbe  word  "priyileged" 
adviiedly,  for  one  thougbt  of  tbe  thousands  of 
earnest  anpporters  and  well- wishers  of  tbe  Boyal 
Horticultural  Society,  spread  far  and  near  over 
the  land,  who  would  fain  have  Joined  in  such 
an  auspicious  celebration.  But  tiiat  was  not 
potsible. 

The  admiTftbly  prepared  arrangements  left 
nothing  to  chance,  and  in  sAioon  carriages  the 
company  drew  away  from  London,  half  an  hour 
before  noon,  under  the  brilliant  sunahine  o|  a  real 
July  day.  At  Clapbam  Junction  additiouB  were 
made  to  the  party,  and  atilL  a  few  more  entered 
at  Surbiton,  that  pleaeant  Surrey  township  by 
tbe  lliames,  to  which  Hampton  Court  Ilea 
neighbourly  conUguoua  upon  one  side,  and  the 
famous  Epsom  Eace  Course  upon  the  other. 
In  ten  minutes  longer  Wey bridge  was  reached, 
and  conveyances  were  awaiting  at  the  station. 
The  society's  new  garden  is  situated  in  tbe  moat 
lovely  part  of  Surrey,  some  twenty  miles  south- 
west of  London,  and  is  almost  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  the  wide- spreading  commons  of 
Ockham  and  Wisley,  which  are  covered  with 
beautiful  Scotch  FirB  and  Heather.  The  river 
Wey  forms  the  boundary  on  the  north-western 
side-  It  is  an  ideal  spot,  absolutely  in  the 
country,  with  not  a  bouse  within  sight  to  oon- 
tamiuate  the  air  with  its  smoke — nothing  but 
open  commons  and  fields  stretching  away  in 
every  direction. 

Unfortunately  there  are  disadvantages,  Wisley 
is  too  far  from  tbe  rail  way  to  be  easily  accessible 

READERS  are  requested  to  send  noUoes  of  Oardenfuf 
Appointtneoia  or  Notes  of  Horticultural  £nUfreB&, 
tbtUnatioiia  of  Heelings.  Quertes.  and  all  Articles  for 
Publication,  officially  to  "THE  KDITOIL"  ■* 
12,  MItpe  Coupt  Cham  be  PS,  Flettt  ^%v^%t<^ 
Lo  adon,  B.G^  and  to  no  o  Jier  penon  aad  to  a»  eOMr 
addreoa  ""       ^  ~" 

No.  liia.— Tou  IT.  Tnian  Saaias, 
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to  th«  majority  of  the  Fellows.  When  one  has  spent  half  an 
liour  in  the  tmain  from  London  there  still  remains  a  longer  jour- 
ney beyond.  Wisley  is  six  miles  from  Weybridge.  On  this  happy 
oooasion  the  Council  supplied  the  transx>ort,  as  it  also  does  when 
members  of  the  various  committees  visit  the  gardens  for  the 
inspection  of  the  "trials";  but  to  private  sojourners,  the 
expense  of  hiring  a  vehicle,  and  the  time  involved  in  the  whole 
journey,  make  the  outing  prohibitive  to  hundreda.  Whether 
tho  society  will  ever  own  a  conveyance  for  the  free  use  of  its 
members,  and  to  meet  certain  trains  on  stated  days,  depends 
probably  on  the  demand  set  up  by  the  Fellows  themselves. 

Only  a  few  years  ago,  when  the  late  Mr.  Geo.  F.  Wilson  used 
to  journey  to  and  from  Wisley  at  the  period  when  he  was 
gradually  shaping  it  into  a  garden,  the  main  road  to  his  estate 
was  comparatively  fresh  and  always  beautiful,  even  in  the 
driest  summer;  but  this  cannot  now  be  said,  since  the  traffic  so 
largely  consists  of  acnrrying,  flying  motor  cars  tearing  up  the 
roads,  and  smothering  trees  and  ferns,  grass,  heather,  and  all 
living  things,  in  clouds  of  dust.  Where  the  County  Council 
have  tarred  the  Toada  the  surface  is  rendered  smooth  and  very 
largely  dustless,  the  tar  being  simply  poured  upon  the  road 
and  brnshed  along,  forming  a  thin  coating.  It  binds  the  dust 
and  the  finely  powdered  granite;  but  it  is  not  durable  and  is 
certainly  enormously  expensive.  Last  year,  the  Surrey  County 
Council  spent  £65,000  upon,  the  up-keep  of  its  roads  and  high- 

TJpon  arrival  at  the  Wisley  Gardens  the  quests  were  assisted 
and  welcomed  by  the  President,  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  by 
Mr  Harry  J.  Veitch,  F.L.8.,  by  the  secretary.  Rev.  W. 
Wilks,  M.A.,  and  by  other  officeni.  Small  coteries  at  once  pro- 
ceeded to  examine  and  enjoy  as  much  of  the  flower  garden  as 
the  tim^  allowed,  before  the  call  for  luncheon  at  one  o'clock. 
Immediately  at  the  entrance  gates  stands  the  superintendent's 
house,  with  a  large  office  attached.  This,  like  all  the  buildings 
now  erected,  is  roofed  with  red  tiles,  and  is  built  of  good  red 
bricks,  so  that  a  rich  and  warm  effect  is  Tisible.  These  red 
houses  are  common  thjx>ughout  Surrey,  and  contrast  vividly 
with  the  sj^lvan  landscape.  A  main  pathway,  some  12ft  broad, 
lea^  straight  up,  east  and  west,  to  tne  renowned  wild 
garden,  this  broad  avenue  being  flanked  upon  each  side  w^ith 
borders  of  the  finest  kinds  of  decorative  Roses.  Without 
doubt  these  borders  are  the  most  brilliant  feature  of  the  place, 
for  the  Roses,  all  of  them  dwarf,  vigorous,  and  bushy,  are 
enswathed  in  flowers.  The  kinds  are  kept  distinct,  two  dosen 
plants  ci  each  being  grown  together.  We  were  especially 
attracted  by  the  merits  of  La  Tosca  (pale  blush),  Souvenir  de 
Pierre  Netting  (yelk>w).  Grand  Due  Alphoose  de  Luxembourg 
^Pjx  ^' Jr^'*™^y  ^^^^  carmine),  and  Zepherin  Drouhin  (ruby- 
red).  The  back  of  each  border  is  supported  by  Rambler  Roses 
traiz^  to  tripod  Larch  poles ;  and  ol  these  the  Blush  Rambler 
and  Wallflower  were  the  best. 

^  The  slass  houses  are  each  100ft  in  length,  three  of  them 
being  20ft  broad  and  the  other  two  80ft  broad.  One  is  used  as 
a  PK>pagating  house,  another  is  at  present  devoted  to  a  trial 
.  of  Melons;  the  third  to  Gannas  (now  at  their  best),  the  fourth 
to  Tomatoes,  and  the  fifth  to  Fijgs  in  pots.  Of  course,  these 
k>ng  houses  are  capable  of  division,  and  so  there  are  also 
departments  for  Vines  and  for  stove  plants.  The  garden  con- 
sists of  about  sixty  acres.  Seven  acres  of  fruit  trees  have  been 
planted  with  a  representative  collection  of  named  trees,  and 
an  outdoor  vineyaid  has  been  started  as  an  experiment;  fine 
collections  of  flowerincr  shrubs  have  been  presented;  trials  of 
vegetables  and  of  hardy  flowers  and  plants  are  continually  in 
progress;  so  that  all  departments  of  horticulture  are  repre- 
sented. Each  student  also  has  a  small  plot  allotted  to  him ; 
and  a  botanical  garden,  in  which  plants  are  systematically 
arranged  according  to  a  natural  system  of  classification:  is  in 
coarse  of  formation. 

^  Of  the  naturalised  plants  in  the  upper,  or  "wild,"  garden 
(where  everything  grows  as  it  would  m  its  native  home),  the 
best  impressions  were  from  the  wide  stretching  colonies  of  pale 
blue  Campanulas,  the  taller  and  graceful  lactiflora  and  persici- 
foliab^ng  prominent.  Spirspa  Aruncus  was  equally  noteworthy, 
and  beds  of  Water  Lilies  and  Japanese  Irises  (I.  Iwvigata)  could 
not  have  appeared  more  happily  at  home,  nor  any  lovelier 
Since  Mav,  1904,  a  large  range  of  glass  houses  has  been  erected, 
a  house  built  for  the  supenntendent,  a  cottage  for  the  fruit 
foreman,  and  large  works  connected  with  drainage  and  water 
supply  have  been  carried  out.  A  perfectly  equipped  meteoro- 
logical station  has  also  been  installed,  and  placed  in  connection 
with  the  Government  Department  or  the  Meteorological  Office 
•in  London.  1*6  plant  houses  are  spacious  and  handsome, 
situated  upon  a  level  terrace  half  way  down  the  slope  below 
the  main  entrance,  and  these,  together  with  the  bothy  and 
the  laboratory,  deserve  a  more  detailed  description,  which 
.we  will  reserve  for  a  future  issue. 


Tbe  6oal6Yaids  ol  Paris. 


Paris  in  May  and  June  is  proverbially  charming.  Pro- 
bably no  city  in  £uix>pe  is  so  well  afforested,  and  really  tho 
word  may  be  employed.  Looking  down  from  any  height  in  the- 
centre  of  the  town,  such  as  the  dome  of  the  Pantheon,  tho 
tower  of  Notre  Dame,  the  terrace  of  the  Sacre  Coeur  at  Mont- 
martre,  or  even  the  delightful  flat  roof  of  the  Lafayette,  which 
is  in  the  very  centre  of  the  full  va  et  vient  of  the  busiest  of 
Parisian  streets,  the  observer  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  the 
extraordinary  amount  of  foliage  seemingly  in  and  out  between 
and  embowering  the  houses  in  every  £rection,  but  being  iii 
reality  for  the  most  part  immense  lines  of  avenues  largely 
aided  by  frequent  oases- of  large  or  small  open  spaces.  Being, 
aocordiligly  beautifully  shady,  how  familiar  is  the  sight  of  tbe 
boulevaraiep  or  business  man  walking  ak>ng  hat  in  hand,  and 
cooling  his  head  with  no  ulterior  fear  of  getting  a  sunstroke. 
Paris,  too,  possesses  an  enormous  amount  of  small  gardens  or 
garden  courts  behind,  or  among,  a  group  of  houses  that  the 
promenader  would  never  dream  existed. 

One  of  the  grandest  features  of  the  town  is^  of  course,  the 
unrivalled  garden-wood  extending  from  the  "Louvre  to  the  Arc 
de  Triomphe,  and  appearing  from  a  distance  like  a  thin  forest 
running  right  through  th^  middle  of  the  heart  pf  Paris.  Some 
of  the  German  towns  are  rarely  beautiful  '  with  .  their- 
*'  anlagen,"  an  untMnislatable  word,  but  meaning  an  arrange- 
ment of  trees,  flowera,  and  shrubs,  in  various  parts  of  the  town,, 
and  largely  in  the  outskirts^  paths  and  roads  running  in  and 
out  at  convenience.  Frankfurt  is  extremely  fine  in  this  way, 
its  chief  ''anlagen"  rUnnins:  in  a  rin^  right  in  and  round  the 
centre  of  the  town.  Municn  in  Bavana,  too,  has  superb  ones^ 
as  witness  Maximilian  Platz,  though  at  its  best  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Isar  from  the  Maximilianum  to  the  furthest  bridge 
down  stream.  Creditable,  however,  as  these  are,  we  must 
bear  in  mind  the  far  greater  difficulty  to  create  and  maintain 
the  garden  and  natural  element  in  a  huge  city  like  Paris. 
Nevertheless,  go  where  you  will,  north,  south,  east,  or  west, 
through  highways  or  bvways,  vou  find  all  the  boulevards  ana 
many  minor  streets  with  their  nandsome  avenues.  I  say  hand-  • 
some,  for  so  they  are,  through  spring,  summer,  and  autumn. 
In  the  remaining  months,  those  pfantea  with  certain  treas,  and 
notably  the  Plane^  are  to  the  lover  of  the  natural  distressingly 
ugly,  for  at  their  annual  pruning  they  are  left  shockingly 
mutilated,  some  becoming  then  mere  olackened  stumps.  X 
have  been  horrified  even  so  late  as  eariy  June,  to  find  a  certain 
kind  apparently  devoid  of  life,  though  a  closer  inspection 
reveals  vigour  m  their  buds,  so  hard  cut  back  art  they  out  of 
all  identincation. 

To  particularise  a  little  as  to  the  kinds  srown :  a  very  strik* 
ing  and  unusual  one  is  the  Judas  tree,  wiui  its  curious  purple 
flowers.  For  so  nare  a  tree  there  are  a  wonderful  number. 
Round  about  the  Trocadero  and  certain  parts  of  the  quais,  they 
are  very  noticeable,  and  grown  in  avenues,  forming  a  very 
showy  appearance.  In  the  Pare  Monceau  there  are  several 
grown  as  specimens,  and  I  think  the  Buttes  Chaumont  have 
some  fine  ones,  while  the  Bois  itself  has  various  avenues  of  it. 
The  Buttes  Chaumont  deserve  a  word.  Though  very  little 
known  even  to  Parisians  themselves,  and  to. most  straageTi» 
not  at  all,  this  park  is  in  reality  the  prettiest  piece  in  the  whole 
of  Paris.  The  ground  is  verv  hilly  and  irregular  there,  and 
Art  has  been  largely  aided  by  Nature  in  this  corner  of  the  Oay 
City,  for  otherwise,  except  for  the  hill  at  Montma^tre.  tho 
lesser  one  at  Pere-la-Chaise,  and  the  greater  altitude  of  Mont 
Parnasse  and  the  Quartier  Latin  on  the  left  bank  of  tho 
Seine,  Paris  is  remarkably  flat.  Far  the  pleasantest  spot  in 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne  at  the  present  time  is  the  graceful  and 
retired  gardens  of  Bagatelle,  the  late  Sir  Richard  Wallace's  fine 
park  and  rus  in  urhe^  being  practically  a  flpod  slice  off  the  Bois 
itself.  Originally  built  for  a  brother  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth, 
the  little  chateau  and  grounds  were  quite  lately  taken  over  by 
the  State,  and  are  now,  ^-ith  few  restrictions,  free  to  all 
pedestrians.  A  very  extensive  and  up-to-date  Rose  gaiden 
forms  one  of  the  most  pleasing  features. 

The  earliest  trees  in  leaf  and  bloom  are  the  Horse- 
Chestnuts,  and  these  naturally  make  a  grand  show  in  April 
with  their  pink  and  white  bunches  of  flowers,  often  alternating 
with  each  other.  The  Champs  Elysees,  with  its  numerous 
avenues  running  right  up  from  the  Tuileries  to  the  Place 
d'Etoile,  are  a  sight  inaeed  worth  seeing.  Very  early  and 
showy,  too.  are  the  single  individual  specimens  of  the  Magnolia^ 
in  bloom  aoout  the  same  time,  and  noticeable  here  and  therein, 
the  Champs  Elysees  and  Pare  Monceau.  The  latter  I  have- 
always  thought  one  of  the  snuggest  spots  in  all  Paris:  It  is 
(for  a  park)  quite  small,  being  in  reality  gardens  only,  but  is 
exquisitely  arranged,  an*  with  many  rare  trees  and  shrubs  and 
flower  beds.  Adorned  in  and  out  with  classic  statuary  and  monu- 
ments of  famous  men,  it  is  an  ideal  resort  for  peace  and  quiet 
from  the  turmoil  of  the  streets  which  immediately  surround 
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It  <m  all  sides,  or  a  refuge  from  the  lieot  of  the  sun ;  for  it  i« 
entirely  shady,  being  like  a  bouer  of  foHaRo  ovuvht-kd 

iivery  visitor  to  Paris  will  know  by  name,  at  anv  rate,  the 
«!.T"L  *"'}f  ^^  Acacias,  which  is  the  fashionable  proma- 
<^(.^''  ^S^,'''  (^  only  of  the  kouh  arlitocracie  of  Paris 
Sll+lf  j*«**u'  ^^i^t*  '"  these  deraocratio  days),  but  of  the 
weahh  and  fashion  of  the  world's  pleasure  oapltal.  The  Bois 
hnJ^I?^®*^'*  been  immensely  spoilt  of  bte  years  by  the 
ll,r^T?^™^***".'^'*?i  *>"■  »'''o»''»«'^'«'  no'*^  and  smells,  )i,«h- 
iniwi'Lt  f*  t^J-nfy""?  pace-  Where  temperate  p4*ace  and 
?hifr<.i.^^B.°T'''^  reigned,  now  noise  and  confusion  have 
!ntiL^^\  ^fortunately  thwe  terrors  are  forbidden  bv  a  wise 
?h«^T^J  *k  '»*''»«»«  o|  this  beautiful  avenvu..  It  irmains, 
therefore,  the  sanctum  of  the  eleeant  coupe  and  smart  pair^ 
ZSfi^'T'*^*  t  ^U^re,  where  t^e  b^au  monde  drive  up  of  a 
moramg  to  meet  their  friends  and  promfnadi,  a  ^,'hilo  l.-fore 
P^r.{j...^''*'"uu';^  *'"*T''y  "o  '"**'"^  confined  to  the  Bois. 
S!S1^T:         •""  *"  *''*  '^ther  slumitiy  dint  net  towi^dg  the 

aj^fh^n^WnroHi^itr^^^^^^^ 

kz^^f ^i*H!li'T  «n*™<>«sly  grown  is  the  Poplar.  This  has 
+^r +^"'1***^  *^°«  **»*  qnais  and  wider  parts  ^  affordiiiK  the 
tree  the  larger  scope  wfiich  it  no  doubt  rw),iircs,  and  f%es" 
I  think,  are  mamly  left  to  themselves  and  not  iAflicted  w.-til 
the  degradation  of  the  knife  or  the  saw.  Curiously  eflouEb 
of  whi^™*Ji'lJ^*if  n"'«n<t  ^"SrioK  J"no,  through 'the  whol^ 
tLZrty^^^^  they  .»re  shedding  their  white  wtton-Iike 
flower,  which  eoes  floating  about  in  Tittle  puffs,  and  penetiflting 
^Z^l^  ana^BOBtris.  A  word  may  aU  be  said  of  ariotho? 
Mo^nJ*"'^'"*''*'^  ••  *>«»d  letter  to  most  visitors,  vi«  Vho 
Montsouns.  It  again  u  aecidenti.  It  lies  at  the  ext^me 
«ou^  limit  of  Pans;  right   in  fact,  on  the  barrihc.     Of  modern 

^™vni«n'.  'L'\'?r,f""'iy  ^"^^.r'.  "'"'  '^'^•n^-  cascade 
tSa  mJrh^  '  *?liu*'^"uy  >nterspnnkled  >nth  et*tues  in  btxjnse 
vUit-^  hv  ?i.  '*.'*''«•«'»  ^«J7  ouW-the^way,  it  can  easily  be 
IT^  te  *^*  sojourner  making  his  stay  in  the  Latin  quarter, 

erghtonlhi^^ide""'  "'*'  ^''^  ^"'*  *^  ^''^  ^^*''^'"'"«'  ^  o^''- 
„„  ^h»v«*f^n  wondered  people  do  not  more  often  stav  riic 

^if^T^^uAyT'^^'^^-  ^""^  »  lengthened  stay  I  cohsider 
It  wpr^erable  though,  of  oourw.  ^ou  are  a  long  way  from  the 
S^tV,.  wt+^JJ^"*  days,  when. Pans  has  become  revolutionised 
o?tw!jJl  ^i*""/  *ii?'^  ^'^™  walking,  it  is  merely  a  matter 
*X  i^f^'^''^**  *<*i^®  nearest  tube  station  at  the  entrance 
to  the  B018.  Many  advantages  are  obvious,  You  have  Krand 
^l  r  ?!?*•  JOMiaeration  for  Paris  in  hot  weather),  for  the 
P.^t^""*..- f  Luxemhourg,  Latin  quarter  anil  Mont 
ParMsse    les  high  above  the  river  and  the   rive  ihoii.     Then 

^^tion  «f  i!li'"*^  •*!  e^<l°»site  j5tat,.a.y,  its  itwRnifitint 
Srd^^  fL^*™  J?*?'":!''  •'"»*^  **«  ejrtenBive  and  shady 
^^.^.Vl^"*  *•'*  ,-"^.'5* ..'*••?  ,»  P-i-adise,  The  tomb  of 
&Tf^^,^^^^l  should  be  visited  re,M>wned  as  he  became  as 
^r,«n^^,  PI  *^*  ''VV'','  hydrophobia.  Then  you  have  tho 
W«,S.,^^  Pontes  (which  you  must  not  take  too  seriously , 
however,  w  a  botanical  resort,  seeing  it  is  UikpIv  aKo  a.  sobi 
teJl^*»';^Hli  the  Catacombs',  the  (£>U4ius  or  Upe^ry  uJ^- 
r^if^Joi  *•*  the  Musee  Cluny,  to  say  nothing  of  that  K'<"at 
X^V^  *f^  of  famous  men,  the  Pantheon,  Sr  the  beautiful 
^^Iw^wi?*"-  <3onevieve,  the  patron  saint  of  Paris,  and  St, 
hfghSt'ordw  P**^*"'^  old  stained  glass  wimlows  of  the  veiy 

One  of  the  greatest  "lions"  is,  of  course  the  Hotel  des 
Invades,  with  its  colossal  chapel  tomb  of  Napoleon.  Other  in- 
m[,!&  (*S*"m-*  "*  *''f  Sprbonne  or  University,  most  of  the 
S^^^k*'  buildings,  and  the  Chambre  d*«  Deputes,  a  s,e,infc 
H«.T.^  t'n*  stHTing  sight  to  those  actii.aintei  only  «ith  one 
T« ??^  ^L?i"J^£?i!j  hreeay"  though  that  can  be^at  time" 
S,  Pr«»M^l  beholder  it  seems  Bedlam,  such  scant  notice  doeJs 
nnmlX!!*  ^*  (Speaker)  even  obtain  among  the  gesticnUitory 
uproar  of  the  many  and  opposing  factions.    *  "  ' 

T«J*  flJ^i-.  IS-^'"®"'^»t^  lo?t  sight  of  the  horticultural  elo- 
S.   .1  ?i,  »jticle;  yet  in  closing  must  ciwve  leave  to  refer 

^f„*At  ""1  ^ej-y  pathetic  spectacle  in  modern  Paris. 
Wituate  but  a  stone's  throw  from  the  bu«tle  and  turmoil  of  life 
^?7».  ^'^  ^^^^  ^  '*  saunters  or  speeds  along  the  gardens 
^^  CbamPf  Elysees,  alike  the  reeo^f  the  loiterer  for  its 
trfffi^l  «rl.R^?°*  ?""<>«ndings,  as  for  the  multitudinous 
n^ll^r  ?"*t-  '"'■  *^*  .^'.^  ^.e  Boulogne,  there  exists  a 
Jh^SLf^l^  touching  memorial  in  the  form  of  an  exquisite  little 
^^?!^."A^u**/*';^**  founded  but  a  dec«de  ago,  in  memory 

t.5  +  1!°'  «y«".X.  wom^n  and  children,  almost  entirely  belong- 
U«*<»,  the  old  noble  families  of  France,  perished  in  tlie  flamel 
Very-  beautiful  and  pure  is  the  marble  sculpt u^ry  and  dccorji- 
+i^°'«*'*'*  *^  y*^..  ^  W?**  ^he  little  cloistens  behind  and  read 
1^+^™"^  **"•  t**^""  *»^le*s  •"<*  heboid  tJie  chast*  memorials 

d  Alenfon,  sister -of  the    late    Empress   of   Austria,  one  feels 


stncken  with  grief  at  their  sad  fate.  I  know  of  00  sight  which 
ti>uoheis  tlic  heart  more,  but  it  may  Ije  to  those  "bo  have  seen 
It,  tluit  other  memorial  Angol,  of  tho  purest  white  marble,  of 
sorrowing  yet  not  despairing  mien,  and  with  the  palm  branch 
of  victory  iit  her  hand  on  the  far-off  shores  of  the  GBng««, 
will  be  M  pathetic— J.  A.  Cahkroie-C^balbs. 


-♦♦^ 


Some  Scarlet  Flowers, 


siae.  A&  It  la,  <me  luu&t  make  up  with  (inantitieB.  A  eiiigle, 
ftolitftry  plant  of  tlie  Columbine  is  liardlv  worth  hariii^  s4iv€. 
for  the  pmpo^  of  saving  s«^.  A  score  or  so  need  b©  plftdt^d 
together  m  a  «om<^wrhat  shadefl  and  moist  spot.  Thera 
Its  scarlet  aud  yellow  will  <?mbeliifl]i  the  gr<jund.  Columbines, 
such  ^  these,  ai-^  not  alnava  good  perenniakj  their  lease  of  life 
IS  somewhat  iineertain.     This  speciois  varies  in  siae. 

In  some  respects  Anenwnes  rt>6©n)hl©  the  ■  Foppteft,  Closely 
allied  in  natural  order,  fiimilar  bright  colours  and  ahaped 
flowers  ai-e  met  vvith.  Anemone  is  a  verv  vanAble  genua,  oom- 
pn-^mg  plants  of  various  habite.  Auemone  fulgena,  &  scarlet 
flowered-  sj:»eei«5,  h  second  to  none  in  point  of  colour.  Th^ 
J  a<;k  oentre  of  the  flower  h  formed  by  the  sUmene,  thus  the 
black  and  scarlet  of  Papavtsr  orient  ale  bracteatuni  h,  in  &  way, 
rei>e«t^I  here.  Growing  fetronglv,  it  reaches  12in,  but  is  oftea 
Jess.  V\ith  all  its  beauty  it  i(s  s*?]dom  repm-^ntod  in  good  lorm 
in  gardens.  Tubers  of  all  kinds  ar^  i>erhap8  aoooiinted  bores, 
*or  one  lia^  to  be  careful  «s  to  what  is  planted  above  them- 
Anemone  fulgens  is  frequently  planted  too  deep— 3in  ia  quite 
enoueh.  A  bc^autiful  variety,  with  flowers  fiplashed  with  whit©  ia 
a  valuable  addition  to  &  plant  which,  although  brilliant,  is  not, 
comparcHi  with  othei-fi,   long   flowering. 

Lychnis  chalc*?donica  i.^  one  of  the  finest  summer  berbacooiu 


single  sort  may  be  inereaftod  by  parting  its  roots  in  autumn,  hut 
more  abundantly  by  !=4M?ds,  winch  r-hould  be  sown  in  spring; 
the  double  sort  may  also  be  increa^K^  by  dividing  itB  roots,  but 


earlier  than  this— April,  when  the  shoot*  spring  up,  cutting 
them  low  down  so  as  to  obtain  a  firm  base.  The  cuttings  wifl 
be  but  a  couple  of  inches  or  eo  in  lencth,  and  the  "nicety'* 
may  eonsist  of  a  cold  fran>e  aome  shade,  firm  insertion,  and 
careful  watering  until  rooted.  About  varieties  wo  read:  **  A 
white  and  a  |miIo  red  variety  of  it  in  its  single  state  was  known 
to  ClusiijR,  and  similar  varieties  of  the  double  kind  are  said  to 
exist;  it  is  of  littlo  moment  whether  tbey  do  or  not,  as  every 
variation  in  this  plant  from  a  Imght  scarlet  is  in  every  sense 
of  the  word  a  degeneracy."  All  of  which  is  as  true  to^iay  as  it 
was  then.  L^ychnis  fulgens  and  L.  fulgent  grandifiora  are  even 
more  beautiful  than  the  hairier  L,  chalcedonicam,  and  produce 
larger  flower!^,  although  in  smaller  clusters.  L.  f.  Haszeana  is 
also  a  goml  form.  The  petals  of  all  of  those  are  di video  deopJy, 
wheiHMis  thoi^c  of  L.  chalcedonica  arc  whole.  Ksoellent  illus- 
trations of  the  three  forms  of  L.  fulgens  are  given  in  Nichol- 
Json's  "Dictionary.**  They  all  require  a  warm  position,  and  aa 
they  are  not  long  lived,  a  i^upply  of  young  plants  must  be  kept* 

Lilium  chalcodk>nicum.  the  scarlet  Martagon,  is  like  all  of 
this  class  of  Lily,  a  good  garden  plant.  It  has  not  the  show, 
the  fragrance  or  fame  that  the  modem  Lilje«s  have,  for  it  does 
not  take  well  with  quick  culture.  Like  many  o-ther  berbaoeoua 
plants,  it  does  l>e4it  left  alone,  when  it  will  render  services  in 
a  useful  way.  A  native  of  Greece*  thia  lily  grows  from  3ft  to 
4ft  in  height .  and  is  a  summer  flower.  It  does  best  in  a  good 
moist  soil  ^  and  on  dry  one<^  shovild  be  planted  deeper— about  6in. 

Monarda  didyma  is  one  of  the  most  frenuently  seen  scarlet 
flowers  amongi^  hardy  plants,     it  is  a  North  American  labiate 

giant,  hflA  s(|iiare  fstems,  and  usually  flowers  in  August  and 
eptember*  It  may  readily  be  divided  for  increase  of  etockj 
and  is  a  capital  plant  for  dry  soiJ^,  in  addition  to  usual  oiies. 
Cambridge  Scarlet  is  a  good  variety. ^D.  S,  Fish. 

Lar^   Old  Vine. 

A  writer  in  an  American  paper  fiays ; — T  recently  saw  the 
famous  Vine  planted  in  I78o  at  Wiotham  Park,  Bamet,  Herts, 
the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  Great  credit  is  due  to  ths 
head  gardener  J  Mr,  H.  Markham,  who,  in  the  course  of  lees 
than  ten  years  has  gradually  cut  out  all  the  old  wood  with  ita 
very  lengthv  spurs,  and  filled  the  whole  house  with  a  series  of 
young  bearing  rods.  Tory  interesting  from  tho  culturiftl  point 
of  view  is  the  healthy  vigorous  condition  of  the  YinOj  wMeh 
annually  carries  a  good  crop  of  useful  Grapes. 
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Laslic-oattleya  Canhamiana  alba. 

Messrs.  Hush  Low  and  Co.^  of  Bufih  Hill  Park^  Enfield, 
specialise  in  white  Cattleyas  and  their  hybrids,  and  this  has 
orten  been  noticed  on  the  orchid  stands  just  recently.  The 
Ganhamiana  varieties  are  very  noble,  with  large,  shapely, 
handsome  flowers.  Coming  as  a  hybrid  from  Laelia  purpurata 
and  Gattleya  Moesiaej  the  t^pe  plant  has  two  of  the  best  Known 
and  most-prized  species  in  its  constitution.  Its  habit  of  growth 
most  nearly  affects  L.  purpurata.  The  sexwis  and  petals  of 
this  varietv  are  white;  the  lip  dark  purple,  and  the  throat 
veined  with  brown  end  gold. 

The  Oatilaya  Home. 

The  months  of  May  and  June  were  not  altogether  favour- 
able for  orchid  growers,  the  lack  of  sunshine  causing  the  plants 


the  best  to  secure  a  light  dew,  which  can  be  evenly  distributed 
over  the  orchids,  a  condition  in  which  they  delight.  The 
warmer  divisions  may  have  all  the  ventilators  ctosed  from 
3.90  p.m.,  and  the  blinds  pulled  up  at  the  earliest  opportunity, 
so  that  the  temperature  rises  to  80deg  or  90deg  F.  About 
7  p.m.  the  bottom  ventilators  should  be  partly  opened,  and 
the  top  ones  oan  also  be  raised  a  ooupJe  of  inches  to  allow  any 
superfluous  moisture  to  escape,  which  often  accumulates  after 
a  Ihot  day.  The  dull  season  has  one  advantage :  it  has  enabled 
us  to  push  ahead  with  the  potting,  and  now  that  the  summer 
is  reafly  here  it  only  remains  for  us  to  fill  in  the  details,  by 
giving  extra  attenti<Mi  to  watering,  &c.,  to  aid  in  the  formatioD 
of  stout  pseudo-bulbs. 

The  Cool  Home. 
Here  the  greatest  difficulty  will  be  to  keep  the  temperotur© 
within  a  reasonable  limit.  The  inmates  tnat  suffer  to  the 
greatest  extent  are  the  small  growing  Pleurothallis,  Restrepias, 
and  Masdevallias ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  dry 
atmosphere  is  more  detrimental  than  a  vise  in  the  temperature. 
If  the  roof  glass  is  not  stippled  an  extra  blind  ought  to  be  laid 
over  the  roof  through  the  middle  of  the  day  whenever  the 
weather  is  exceptionally  hot,  taking  care  to  lower  the  i)er- 
manent  one  just  before  the  sun  begins  to  shine  on  the  plants. 
The  bottom  ventilators  should  always  be  open;  also  those  at 
top  during  the  night;  but  it  is  advisable  to  close  them,  or 
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to  be  less  vigorous  in  starting  away ;  but  the  recent  improve- 
ment of  the  weather  will  soon  work  wonders,  and  alter  the 
appearance  of  our  houses  if  the  atonosphere  is  kept  moist  and 
genial  by  frequent  dampings  of  the    floor   and    stages.      The 

Slants  will  benefit  if  sprayedoverhead  twice  or  three  times  each 
ay  whenever  the  outside    conditions    are     favourable.       The 
water  should  be  tepid,  and  the  "Abol"  syringe  will  be  found 


■early  so,  in  tiie  daytime.  If  they  are  opened  a  current  of  air 
is  set  up,  and  the  most  desirable  conditions,  via.,  a  moist  atmo- 
sphere, is  permitted  to  escape.  The  stages  will  require  dainp- 
ing  several  times  each  day.  and  the  plants  may  be  lightly 
syringed  overhead  occasionally;  this  will  also  help  to  maintiun 
the  atmosphere  in  a  damp  and  humid  state,  and  so  render  the 
structure  more  suitable  for  the  plants.— T.  Anstisb. 
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Important  Appolntmonts. 

Mr.  J.  Gardiner,  for  some  years  Buperintendent  of  the  gar- 
dens and  grounds  at  Hampton  Court,  as  superintendent  of  the 
Central  Royal  Parks  (Hyde  Park,  Qreen  Park,  and  St.  James's 
Park)  in  succession  to  the  late  Mr.  Chas.  Jordan,  I.S.O.  This 
position  carries  with  it  a  salary  of  £300  per  year  with  house. 
Mr.  W.  J.  MJarlow,  superintendent  of  Greenwich  Park,  succeeds 
Mr.  Gardiner  at  Hampton  Court.  It  is  highly  probable  that 
Mr.  A.  de  Sousa,  piincipal  assistai)t  under  tdie  late  Mr.  Jordan, 
will  be  transfemsd  to  Greenwich  Park  as  8ui>erintendent. 

Tha  Jaraay  Battla  of  Flowapa. 

Great  preparations  are  already  being  made  in  St.  Hellers  for 
the  Battle  of  Flowers,  which  will  take  place  this  year  on 
August  8.  Originally  held  in  1902  as  part  of  the  Coronation 
festiyities  in  the  island,  the  battle  proved  such  a  success  that 
it  has  since  been  repeated  annually,  and  forms  the  chief 
attraction  of  the  Jersey  season.  The  entries  for  the  procession 
of  cars  already  promise  to  exceed  those  of  previous  years. 
The  Lieutenant-GoTemor  will  again  be  one  of  the  ccnnpetitors, 
who  will  number  considerably  more  than  a  hundred.  The 
entries  are  divided  into  five  classes,  with  over  thirty  prises  and 
medals,  including  two  prises  for  visitors.  The  awards  are 
moAe  by  the  spectators. 

Balloon  Aseanta  and  tha  Bttady  of  tha  W^aathap. 

The  International  Aeronautical  Commission,  which  met  at 
Milan  last  autuonn,  decided  to  obtain  from  as  many  stations  as 
possible  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  simultaneous  records  of 
the  conditions  of  wind,  temperature,  and  humidity  prevailing 
in  the  upper  air  during  the  last  week  of  this  month.  Most  of 
the  Continental  Governments  are  taking  part  in  this  work,  and 
some  are  sending  out  special  vessels  for  the  iMirpose  of  obtain- 
ing records  from  over  the  sea.  England  is  to  be  lepresented  by 
four  land  stations,  one  near  Portsmouth,  one  near  Manchester, 
one  in  Herefordshire,  and  one  in  Scotland.  The  plan  is  to  send 
up  small  balloons  with  very  light  self-recording  instruments 
hanging  from  them.  Often  the  ball<>ons  attain  a  height  of  ten 
or  more  miles  before  falling  to  the  ground.  A  label  is  attached 
to  the  instruments  oflFering  a  reward,  and  giving  instructions 
to  the  finder.  It  is  hoped  that  any  person  finding  one  of  these 
instruments  will  communicate  wit^  the  address  given,  and  so 
help  to  carry  out  the  object  of  the  enquiry.  Many  meteoro- 
logists hope  that  information  may  be  obtained,  whidi  will  in 
time  lead  to  more  certainty  in  the  forecasting  of  the  weather. 
—Meteorological  Office,  Victoria  Street,  S.W.,  18th  July,  1907. 

W^oman'a  A^tPloultural  and  Hoptlotalttipal  Aasoelatlon. 

An  exhibition  and  sale  under  the  auspices  of  this  associa^ 
tion  was  held  in  the  corridor  of  the  large  conservatory,  Royal 
Botanic  Society's  Garden,  Regent's  Park,  London,  on  Wednes- 
day afternoon,  July  17.       The  secretarial  duties  were  under- 
taken by  Mrs.  Bryant  Sowerby,  wife   of   the  secretary  of  the 
R.B.S.      The    day    was    most     agreeably  warm,  and  a  large 
attendance  of  fashionably-dressed  ladies  supported  the  event. 
The  actual  exhibition  was  not  large.       Swanley  Horticultural 
College  was  prominently  represented,  having  flowers  and  vege- 
tables and  also  preserved  fruits  and  honey.     Messrs.  Jarman, 
of  Chard,  contributed  their    excellent    Sweet    Sultans;     Miss 
C.  M.  Dixon,  Elmscroft  Nursery,  Westergate,  Chichester,  sent 
a  stall  containing  fruit    and    flowers;   the    Botanic     Society's 
Practical  School  of  Gardening  placed  a  group  of  foliage  plants 
on  show;  the  Dairy  Supply  Co.  had  chums,  cream  separators, 
&c, ;  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Help  Society  contributed  hand- 
made fancy  baskets  in  great  variety ;  and  Miss  Edwards,  Coaley 
Poultry  Farm,  Gloucestershire,  sent  live  poultry.     Prizes  were 
awarded  for  preserves  and  for  honey ;  also  for  trussed  poultry, 
liome-niade  bread,  and  vegetables.      Swanley  College  won  first 
for  a  collection  of  the  latter,  and  Bredons  Norton  Sdhool  of 
Oardening,  near  Tewkesbury,  came  second. 


Appoint  mant* 

Mr.  William  Cluckie,  from  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  James 
Service  and  Sons,  Maxwelltown,  Dumfries,  has  been  appointed 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Blackett,  of  Arbigland,  by  Dumfries,  1x)  enter 
upon  his  duties  on  July  22.  Mr.  Cluckie  succeeds  Mr.  William 
Houliston,  who  was  in  the  employment  of  the  late  Colonel  and 
Mrs.  Blackett  for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  and  who  has 
resigned.  Tlie^new  gardener  at  Arbigland  was  for  about  two 
and  a  half  years  gardener  to  Colonel  Blair,  of  Blair,  Ayrshire, 
and  previous  to  that  was  for  about  four  years  foreman  in  the 
Castlemilk  gardens  of  Sir  R.  W.  Buchanan  Jardine,  Bart., 
Dumfriesshire. 

Baddlnff  at  Btaoklnffham  Palaoa. 

The  numerous  beds  on  both  sides  of  the  new  half-crescent 
aix>und  the  site  of  the  Queen  Victoria  Memorial,  and  directly 
in  front  of  Buckingham  Palace,  are  filled  entirely  with  a  bright 
rich  scarlet  Pelargoniums,  presumably  the  variety  Paul 
Crampel.  The  massed  display,  consisting  of  many  thousands 
of  comparatively  large  and  bushy  plants,  some  of  them  half- 
standards,  and  all  full  of  flower,  is  magnificent,  especially 
against  the  smooth  green  turf.  Bay  trees  in  tubs,  and  shaped 
as  pillare  and  '*  needles/'  are  placed  around  the  outer  verge  of 
the  crescent  behind  the  beds,  at  intervals  of  12ft  to  15ft. 

Bowooj. 

Bowcod,  near  Chippenham,  which  the  King  and  the  Queen 
are  visiting,  is  a  handsome  and  stately  Italian  house,  with  a 
remarkably  well-arranged  interior  and  some  very  fine  rooms. 
The  house  contains  one  of  the  finest  private  galleries  of  pictures 
in  England,  as  well  as  some  choice  sculpture  and  a  valuable 
libiary.  All  these  were  collected  by  Lord  Lansdowne's  grand- 
father, the  well-known  Whig  statesman,  who  died  in  1863. 
The  famous  gardens  are  very  well  kept,  and  abound  in  magnifi- 
cent trees.  The  park  is  large,  much  diversified,  and  splen- 
didly wooded.  The  views  from  the  house  over  the  gardens 
knd  woods,  with  the  hills  and  downs  beyond,  are  very 
picturesque. 

Spoptlnir  Oraana. 
An  essay,  originally  read  before  the  members  of  the  Barnsley 
(Yorks)  Paxton  Gardeners'  Society,  at  their  meeting  on 
February  12  this  year,  has  now  been  published  by  the  author, 
at  the  price  6d.  The  writer  is  Mr.  C.  Hy.  Parker,  Shaw  lAne, 
Barnsley,  and  he  deals  with  the  making,  keeping,  and  feeding 
of  lawns,  bowling,  and  other  sporting  greens.  These  subjects 
engage  the  attention  of  large  numbers  of  men  in  theee  days, 
tJhe  upkeep  of  playing  greens  being  the  occupation  of  many ; 
while  thousands  of  others— the  players— have  also  a  direct 
interest  in  the  subject.  The  essay  is  quite  a  short  one,  and 
could  be  read  in  half  an  hour.  Some  of  the  headings  are: 
drainage,  the  making  of  the  green  (illustrated),  worms,  turf, 
renovation,  top-dressing  and  feeding,  hinta  to  the  grounds- 
man ;  and  in  later  "chapters"  the  author  describes  lawn  mowers, 
seed,  and  other  matters.  While  the  essay  is  undoubtedly  use- 
ful, it  is  too  expensive;  2d.  would  have  been  quite  enough. 

Notaa  from  vrpozham. 

Ten  days  of  fairly  hot  weather,  have  in  a  measure,  made  up 

for  the  cold  and  wet  we  have  been  having  for  the  greater  part 

of  the  season.     But  during  the  hottest  days  the  cold  north  wind 

was  strong  in  evidence,  and  were  it  not  for  the  hot  sunshine, 

the  atmosphere  would  be  more  like  that  of  spring  than  July.     It 

is  needless  to  say  that  growth  in  recently  planted  subjects,  such 

as  Celery,  made  little  progress.     The  warm  sunshine,  however, 

pulled  up  things  which  were  being  planted  for  some  time   and 

struggling  for  existence  in  drenching  rains.     Outdoor  Tomatoes 

have  done  very  little,  even  where  they  have  the  aid  of  a  wall. 

Outdoor  Cucumbers  have  fared  even  worse,  and  people  are  now 

bginning  to  think  that  all  hopes  for  any  good  returns  of  either 

of  these  aro  gone  for  this  season.  Vegetables,  as  a  whole,  though 

late,  are  doing  very  well,  and  so  are  "  small  fruits  " ;  and,  of 

course,  the  usual  pests  in  the  way  of  thrushes,  jays,  and  the 

ubiquitous  sparrow  are  much  more  abundant  than  at  any  other 

time  oP  the  year.     The  field  mouse  was,  and  still  is,  very  busy 

here,  doing  serious  damage  to  Strawberry  plantations.     I  am 

told  that  some  growers  had  a  considerable  loss  in  their  crops 

from  this  cause.     The  hay  crop  has  been  secured  in  a  favourable 

way,  and  seems  to  be  a  heavier  one  than  usual.     Here  and  there 

indications  of  harvest  are  seen  among  the  com  fields.— D.  0. 
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Notices  ol  Books. 


London  Botanic  Gardens,  by  Pierre  Elie  Felix  Perredes,  ,B.Sc., 
F.L.8.,  Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  Corresponding  Member 
of  the  PhiladelphiA  College  of  Pharmacy.  The  Wellcome 
Chemical  Research  Laboratories.  Frederick  B.  Power, 
Ph.D^,  Director;  6,  King  Street,  Snow  Hill,  I^ondon, 
E.C.     With  many  illuetrationa.     Pp.  99. 

The  Kuides  and  historical  sketches  pertaining  to  the  three 
London  botanic  gardens  are  fairly  numerous,  particularly  those 
describing  the  Koyal  Gerdens  at  Kew.  A  ^reat  amount  of 
useful  and  ver^  interesting  information  lies  scattered  in 
periodicals  and  in  less  accessible  books.  Mr.  Perredes  has  read 
widely,  however,  and  has  condensed  a  mass  of  information  within 
tflie  limits  of  tnis  publication.  In  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  chapters  the  gardens  are  considered  mainly  in  their 
pharmaceutical  aspects,  so  that  the  Chelsea  Physio  Garden, 
to  which  the  fourth  chapter  is  devoted,  has  received  the  largest 


students  from  the  recognised  metropolitan  schools  were  ad- 
mitted free  to  the  garden  once  a  week,  and  this  important 
phase  of  educational  work  was  continued  until  1853.  Between 
1836  and  1853  the  fame  of  the  Chelsea  earden  was  at  its  zenith. 
But  after  1853  the  finances  were  heavuy  strained,  the  lectures 
in  the  garden  were  discontinued,  the  office  of  Prcefeettts  Hortu 
was  abolished,  and  the  cultivation  of  plants  requiring  artificial 
heat  was  abandoned.  Since  1899  a  change  for  the  better-'began. 
The  Trustees  of  the  London  Parochial  Charities  were  appointed 
trustees  of  the  garden,  and  a  committee  of  management  was. 
appointed.  New  plant  houses,  a  lecture-room  and  laboratory, 
<S>c.,  were  erected;  in  1902  the  aarden  was  formally  reopened. 
''The  role  of  the  garden  is  stul  mainly  an  educational  one; 
specimens  of  living  plants  are  supplied  to  a  number  of  colleges 
and  schools ;  the  lahoratory  is  used  for  physiological  work  by  the 
students  of  the  Royal  College  of  Science.  South  Kensington ; 
and  advanced  universitv  lectures  are  delivered.  Since  its 
re-organisation  the  garden  has  also  been  used  for  nurposes  of 
research,  notably  by  Mr.  Francis  Darwin  and  by  Sir  William 
Ramsay." 

The  scientific  history  of  Kew  begins  with  the  installation  of 


Fro 


Main  Entrance  Gates,    Royal   Botanic  Gardens,   Kew.  r  London  Botanie  ojrdctu," 


J   whereas  Kew  stands  out.  prominently   as  a 
scientific     research    and    as  the  cradle  of  botanical 


share  of  attention.  The  first  sixteen  pages  are  introductory, 
and  it  is  here  that  the  general  historical  allusions  are  made. 
Chelsea  Phvsic  Garden,  Kew,.  the  Royal  Botanic  Society's 
garden,  and  the  garden  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  are 
the  subjects  of  consideration,  the  latter  being  included  because 
of  its  earlier  achievements  in  the  introduction  of  plants  from 
China.  North  America,  South  Africa,  and  Australia.  "Chelsea 
and  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  have  in  the  main  plaj-ed  an 
educational  role       ^  '^         •      •' 

centre  of  scienti 
enterprise  in  India  and  the  Colonies 

The  oldest  of  these  gardens  is  the  one  at  Chelsea,  founded 
b^  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  in  1722.  They  had  in  considera- 
tion the  cultivation  and  systematic  arrangement  of  indigenous 
and  exotic  plants  so  that  "their  apprentices  and  others"  might 
**  better  distinguish  good  and  useful  plants  from  thoee  that  bear 
resemblance  to  them,  yet  are  hurtful,  and  other  the  like  good 
purposes."  The  reputation  of  the  garden  as  a  centre  for  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge  was  much  augmented  between  1722  and 
1770  by  the  exertions  of  Philip  Miller.  His  "Gardener's 
Dictionary"  still  remains  a  useful  reference  work.  In  1829  an 
extension  of  the  society's  work  was  inaugurate<l  when  medical 


William  Aiton  as  chief  gardener  to  the  Princess  Augusta  in 
1759.  Mr.  Aiton  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  and  he  in  turn  by 
Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  followed  in  due  course  by  Sir  Joseph  Hooker, 
who  retired  long  ago,  and  who  has  just  celebrated  his  ninetieth 
vear.  "George  III.  not  only  continued  the  work  his  mother 
had  begun,  but  he  made  its  success  assured  by  choosing  Sir 
Joseph  Banks  as  his  scientific  adviser  in  place  of  Lord  Bute." 
The  pioneering  work  of  young  Kew  men  abroad,  and  particu- 
larly their  work  in  establishing  Colonial  botanic  (gardens,  has 
always  l>een  a  splendid  feature  of  the  life  and  action  of  Royal 
Kew.  "The  Colonial  establishments  have  come  to  oonsiaer 
Kew  in  the  light  of  a  central  bureau  of  information  on  matters 
of  cultui'al  and  botanical  import,  and  in  response  to  thi*?  feel- 
ing a  *  Bulletin  of  Miscellaneous  Information '  is  periodically 
issued."  The  iiitixKluction  of  Chinchona  into  India,  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  CoflFee  disease  in  Ceylon,  and  the  enquiry  into 
the  economic  resources  of  the  West  Indies  have  been  under- 
taken by  Kew  at  the  request  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Perredes  then  briefly  yet  moQ%  usefully  introduces  the 
reader  to  the  many  drug-yielding  plants  and  their  products 
that  have  been  investigated  at  ICew,  which  ^eeem  to  include 
the  majority  of  the  more  important  kinds.     He  points  out  that 
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«very  facility  is  ofiPeVed  to  the  reiseareh  student,  whether  it  be 
in  the  gardens,  laboratory,  or  muBeiinus.  The  many  authors 
of  eminence  whose  works  are  largely  based  on  t}i*«"  facilities 
proTidod  at  Kew,  are  alluded  to,  comprising  Daniel  Hauburv, 
whose  "Pharmaoographia'*  is  outstanding;.  a«d  ivho  was 
brother  to  tho  lat-e  Sir  Thos,  Hanbury,  oonor  of  Wisley 
Oan^ens;  also  Triana,  J.  E.  Howard,  Bentley,  Trim*?n,  Sir 
Geo.  Watt,  and  Holmes. 

The  chief  facts  of  the  history  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens 
follow,  and  the  author  does  not  omit  such  horticulturttl 
4illusions  as  this,  that  the  large  conservatory  th^re  \\a&  the 
first  iron  and  glass  house  of  considerable  siee  erect'od  in  Eng- 
land, while  the  heatine  arrangements  were  a  novf^I  feature  at 
the  time.  The  Kew  Palm  House,  however,  is  of  glass  and  iron, 
and  was  built  four  vears  previously.  The  herbaceous  plarit 
ground  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  is  espet^ially  rich  in 
medicinal  plants.  The  original  arrangement  of  the  plants  ha.s 
been  adhered  to,  and  is  of  especial  interest  bt*caus<>  it 
originated  with  Mamock.  The  same  system  of  ariftn^pinent 
was  adopted  at  the  Cambridge  Botanic  Garden.  The  ht^k  «re 
of  different  shapes  and  sizes,  and  are  so  laid  out  that  eneh 
bed  accommodates  the  plants  belonging  to  one  natural  order. 
By  this  means  the  relative  magnitudes  of  the  various  orders 
are  shown  at  a  glance ;  and  closely  related  orders  are  grou^MHl 
together.  It  is  pointed  out  that  close  upon  i*evpn  hundred 
students'  tickets  are  issued  annually  to  schools,  Det-ails  con- 
cerning the  society  are  published  in  its  "Quart<^rly  Reooi-d/' 
first  issued  in  1880,  and  published  regularly  ever  aince. 

The  fourth  and  last  chapter  is  devoted  to  pic^li^ea,  and  an 
interesting  account  is  given  of  the  "herboriEin^"  that  t-ook 
place  annually  from  1633  until  1853.  Again  and  H^rRin  through- 
out this  little  book  one  is  impressed  by  the  critical  insight  dis^ 
played  by  the  author  with  regard  to  all  phases  of  his  subject. 
His  facts,  too,  though  so  numerous,  are  exact  so  far  as  we  are 
able  to  j^dge.  A  summarised  biography  of  Sir  Hans  Sloans 
appears  on  page  56 ;  but  other  than  recording  the  names  of 
various  botanists  and  i>lant  collectors  in  the  general  story,  no 
other  biographies  are  included.  But  excellent  notices  of  tho 
administrative  systems  of  the  different  bodies  ar^'  given  ;  and, 
of  course,  following  the  {general  account  of  the  ^ardi^ua,  li8ts 
of  the  medicinal  and  officinal  plants  are  furnish ixl  hh  a  ^uido 
to  users  of  the  book.  This  is  one  of  the  primary  ohjec  ts  of  tht* 
book— to  draw  attention  to  the  relationship  of  tlu^si*  biitanic 
gardens  to  the  art  of  pharmacy.  A  short  excerpt  Mill  t^ow 
just  how  far  th©  descriptions  and  allusions  go.  Thus,  in  re- 
ferring to  the  outdoor  plants  at  Chelsea,  the  alphabetical  list 
proceeds  in  this  way  :— 

''Jchillea  Millrfoliutn,  L.;  Aconitum  ferox,  WalL,  A.  Fi^cheri^ 
Beichb.,  and  A.  Naptllus,  L.;  JEth}i$a  Cynapium,  L.,  FcoFs  Paraley  ,- 
Agrimonia  Eupatoriaf  L.,  the  "  Aigremoint"  of  the  French  Codex  ; 
Alihoea  ojgieinalii,  L,;  Afuieyclui  Pyrethrum,  L.;  Anthetnis  Cotula,  L,, 
and  A.  nohilis,  L.;  Apoeynum  eannabimnn,  L.,  Canadian  hemp,  the 
root  of  which  is  the  'Apocynum*  of  the  U.8.P.;  Archnnfjelira 
officinalis,  L.;  Arctium  Lappa,  L.,  Burdock,  whose  root  h  official  in  the 
"U.S.P.,  imder  the  name  of  'Lappa*;  Arctostaphifloi  Ui^a^urti, 
Spreng." 

We  will  conclude  by  saying  that  Mr.  Perredes  has  accom- 
plished an  extensive  *  and  difficult  task  in  a  masterly  and 
scholarly  manner. 

Canadian  Tariff  on  Plants. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  John  H.  Dunlop,  of  Toronto, 
Out.,  we  are  enabled  to  present  herewith  the  revised  ciastomfl 
tariff  of  March  13.  Nothing  in  the  tariff  is  complete  so  far, 
however,  three  changes  having  been  made  sincc^  the  orif^inal 
draft  was  published.  The  revision  herewith  bearinjjc  psptscially 
on  florists*  and  nui^ery  stock,  under  the  head  of  Rose  and  other 
stocks  for  grafting,  has  reference  more  particularly  to  nursery- 
men. New  varieties  of  Carnations  oome  under  tho  hf?jid  of 
Carnation  seedlings  and  are  now  admitted  fn^e,  and  it  is 
thought  that  the  same  will  apply  to  new  varietiea  of  Rosea, 
although  this  is  not  specified^ in  the  revised  tariff.  Tlie  lat<*st 
schedule^ is  as  follows: — Florists'  stock,  viz.,  Azaleas,  Rhodo- 
dendrons, pot  grown  Lilacs,  Rose  stock  and  other  stocks  for 
grafting,  seedling  Carnation  stock,  Araucarias,  bulbfi,  corniB, 
tubers,  rhizomes,  and  dormant  roots  not  otherwise  provided 
for;  seedling  stocks  for  grafting,  viz..  Plum,  Pear,  Peachy  and 
other  fruit  trees — all  tariff  free.  Trees,  viz.,  Apple,  Clierry, 
Peach,  Pear,  Plum,  and  Quince,  of  all  kinds,  and  small  Peach 
trees  known  as  June-buds— British  preferential  tariff;  each 
two  cents;  general  tariff,  each  three  cents.  Grapf^  Vine^, 
Gooseberry,  Raspberry,  Currant,  and  Rose  bushes,  fruit  plants 
not  otherwise  provided  for;  trees,  plants  and  shrubs,  com- 
monly known  as  nursery  stock,  not  otherwise  piiovid^^i  for— 
British  preferential  tariff,  12^  per  cent;  general  tariff,  20  per 
cent.  Florists'  stock,  viz.,  palms,  ferns,  rubber  plantr*  (Ficns). 
Gladioli,  Cannas,  Dahlias,  and  Pjeonies— British  preferential 
tariff  is  15  per  cent.;  general  tariff,  25  per  cent.— ("Ani<*rican 
Florist/') 


Rose  Show  Notes. 

What  impressed  me  as  much  aa  anything  at  the  Rose  Show 
in  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  on  the  4th.  was  the  people.  They 
wtre  a  class  apart.  Numbers  of  them  '*knew"  Roses,  and  were 
able  to  talk  about  tJiem  ^  yet  thev  were  not  the  people  on^ 
meets  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Hall,  or  indeed  at  any  of  the 
other  London  shows.  It  was  obvious  that  the  devotee^  of 
Qneen  Rosa  are  highly  respectable,  and  also  very  abundanf'^ 
Long  may  the*  N.R.S,  flouri^  I 

As  to  the  Roses,  this  was  a  show  of  old  crimaona.  Crirasons 
ivere  every^shere,  and  ahvaya  the  beet  flowers  on  the  boardH- 
Take  the  big  class  for  aix  docen  Bou'crs^  and  what  do  we  findf^ 
Not  that  the  new  hybrid  teas  were  distinctly  superior;  no,  but 
that  the  old— ^onn^  of  Iheui  very  old— livbrid  perpetuala  are  still 
quite  unmatched.  Wliat  a  grand  bloom  of  Sucanne  Marie 
Hodocanachi  wan  that  which  won  tho  silver  medal  in  Messrs. 
Dickson *s  stand ;  and  in  this  and  other  ocjllect  ionn  I  waa 
greatly  ulea^ed  with  such  good  old  favtmritoa  as  Duke  of  Edin- 
burgh, Duke  of  Teck,  Dupuy  Jamain,  Rev.  Alan  Choales,  Louia 
V_an  Houtt«,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Gu stave  Piganeau,  and 
others  like  these.  They  were  so  rich,  and  ao  solid  in  petal. 
Curiously,  no  first-rate  "  Druschkia  *'  were  to  be  seen ;  and 
Bessie  Brown  was  *'€on8picuous  by  her  absence  ("  as  the  phrase 
expresses  it.  The  wet  has  l>P€*n  "much  against  Be^ie  Brown, 
her  outer  petak  having  rotted  badly.  Does  Jean  Ducher  always 
go  bad  in  this  way  P  A  friend  of  mine,  who  treats  his  plants 
quit©  ratioUially,  never  had  a  bloom  off  Jean  Ducher  last  year, 
nor  again  this  year*  The  buds  go  rotten  right  into  tho  centre, 
without   oj>ening. 

The  Nickerson  division  was  poor.  It  may  be  recalled  *hat 
Mr.  W.  E.  Nickerson,  of  Cambridge,  Maaa.,  U.S. A,,  last  year 
presented  the  N.R.S.  with  silvpr  cup*  to  be  awarded  by  a  ballot 
of  the  fijenera!  oommitteeH  for  what  was,  in  their  opinion,  the 
liest  hybrid  perpetual ,  the  ln\st  hybrid  tea,  and  the  best  tea 
for  general  cultivation,  wliieh  had  been  ^sent  out  in  1900  and 
suhtfieqnontly.  The  isueci^ssfnl  rfiHeties  were  Fran  Karl 
Driischkj.  Dean  Hole,  and  Madame  Jules  Gravereaux  reapec- 
tiv^oly.  In  its  schedule,  the  society  asketl  for  twelve  blooms 
of  each  of  these,  in  order  to  em[>hasi.'*e  their  worth  to  visitors. 
A  stand  or  more  of  each  found  its  way  to  the  boards,  but  a^ 
no  prices  or  awards  were  i^iTfU  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  busy  growers  would  give  the  class  or  division  much  atten- 
t  ion . 

Among  the  newer  Roses  was-  Mrs.  Eflward  M^iwley,  clearly 
the  best  of  the  newer  h^t.'s  at  the  exhibition*  The  colour  wag 
rf^lly  grand— a  rich  deep  roi^y- pink.  Betty  was  fin©  in  one  or 
two  cases,  and  its  colour  i^  t^lorious*  Messrs,  Paul  and  Son*a 
new  yellow  climber  named  Goldfinch  ia  sure  of  a  htwrty  welcome, 
EarFof  Warwick  (Wni,  Paul  and  Son)  wafs  excellent,  and  de- 
serres  greater  recsognition*  Thl^  disrated  dining-tables  did 
not  apooal  to  mo  quit^  i5o  forcibly  this  vc<ar,  but  the  Roses  in 
vaees,  five  blooms  of  eaeh,  is  a  magnificent  feature.  The 
society  do^  well  also  to  try  to  induce  exhibitors  to  display 
new  wflya  of  sta^iniEr  Rose«.  Sonie  day  *  genius  will  firi^^  and 
show  [IS  a  very  simple  arid  pffective  way,  wnd  then  we  shall  all 
wonder  that  we  never  thought  of  it  IjeforeJ  — Sweetbriar. 

Some  Vigorous  Kinds. 

The  great  desin©  of  most  enltivatorfi  of  Roees  for  garden 
(leooration  is  to  g-ot  varieties  with  pl+^nty  of  vis^oiir,  pleiitv  of 
bloom,  and  that  bloom  of  th^  best  colon r»  Xot  every  Rose 
that  is  Jient  out  in  a  desirable  kind  for  garden  decoration, 
though  it  mav  command  tJio  respectful  attention  of  exhibitoiB. 
Mrs.  John  Lain^.  Caroline  Tt^stont,  General  Jacqueminot, 
C«pt.  Christy,  La  France,  and  Tlrich  Brunner  are  typtv*  of  the 
Roses  I  mean.  Thei^  are  quit*^  unsurpas<4ed,  yet  some  of  them 
«re  now  getting  old.  AVfiat  vari^tv  isfrper  iban  "the 
General,"  or  comes  bettor  in  fiha]***?  Wr  can  think  of  none» 
Or  is  thepo  a  ninfc  Roaeh  to  *surnass  Caroline  Ti^stout  for  siae, 
briglitne'^,  and  abundance  of  flowers,  combined  with  vigour 
of  growth?  Mrs*  John  Laing  cfen^^rBlly  fumiuliefi  lovely 
bloomn.  find  I  for  one  cannot  really  love  a  Rose  unless  tho 
blflonm  have  some  sort  of  consistency  and  evenneps  in  shape. 
The  "flippery-flop^*  kind  of  Rowe,  now  bf^oomin^  too  common ^ 
and  which  is  allowed  a  foot inti  under  the  disitinctioTi  of  *' Harden 
or  d€»corative"  variety,  even  if  it  has  a  never-endini^  plethora 
of  flowers,  calls  up  no  feelings  of  adrniration.  The  general 
effect  of  these  Roso«i  is  excellent  at  &  distance,  but  d'f?ap[>oint- 
ing  at  close  quarters. 

I  havo  named  a  few  ^roat  and  general  favouritesi— Ro#4e« 
that  have  a  wid-elv  extt^ndod  fame.  To  these  I  would  like  to 
ndd.  and  can  safely  rocfminu mi.  tlio  following  ;--\J.TdHme  Abel 
Chatenay,  quite  a^  good  growth   and     with     such     wonderful 
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bloaspmsl  Nothing  beats  thk  varietur  in  oolour;  jpoeitively 
nothing.  It  is  so  cheerful  and  bo  convincingly  beautifnl  in  its 
salmony-yellowy-rosy-carmine.  The  shajM  is  quite  as  mexi- 
torioufi  as  the  colour,  and  plenty  of  flowers  are  produced. 

Madame  Lambard  comes  next.  It  and  Anna  Olivier  are  the 
excellent  parents  of  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson's  new  hybrid  tea 
named  Lady  Helen  Vincent,  that  won  the  N.R.S.  gold  medal 
a  fortnight  ago.  It  erows  vigorous,  flowers  freely,  has  long 
stems  or  shoots,  and  the  rich  carmine  flowers  are  oi  good  size 
and  shape,  and  never  become  dowdy  or  washed-out.  This  fail- 
ing of  ''washed-outedness,"  or  loss  of  cc^our  is  often  found  in 
the  older  crimson  or  purplish  Roses.  Capt.  Hayward  and 
Dupuy  Jamain,  good  as  they  are,  have  that  fault.  The  blos- 
soms reach  their  prime  and  then  go  off  a  magenta  o(dour,  a 
oolour  not  generally  liked— indeed,  disliked.  The  Dawson  Rose 
(a  hybrid  rambler)  though  upsurpaased  for  floriferousness  and 
coming  verv  early,  I  would  almost  condemn  because  of  its 
magenta  colour.  The  early  blossoms  are  bright  pink,  but  in  a 
season  like  this,  at  all  events,  they  soon  change  for  the  woree. 

Liberty  is  a  good  Rose,  and  bears  harder  pruning  than  most 
of  the  h.t's.  It  also  likes  good  feeding.  Whether  Richmond 
will  beat  Liberty  in  the  long  run  remains  to  be  seen,  but  its 
colour  is  undoubtedlv  very  much  brighter.  It  might  at  times 
be  described  as  scarlet.  These  varieties  are  not  so  thrifty  as 
the  ones  beforenamed.  By  thrifty  I  mean  of  a  bushy,  leafy 
habit.  They  grow  straight  up,  like  a  Cox's  Pippin  Apple  tree. 
Unless  they  are  planted  closer  than  the  more  spreamne  and 
rampant,  bush  Roses  the  bed  is  apt  to  look  somewhat  Ibald ; 
but  the  ground  can  always  be  covered  with  close-growing 
Violas.  It  would  be  well  indeed,  if  we  would  or  could  com- 
bine Roses  and  Violas  in  one  bed.  Their  presence  may  take 
more  out  of  the  soil,  and  may  tend  to  keep  the  soil  from  getting 
quickly  warmed,  and  the  very  dwarf  and  slender  Ro^  like 
Madame  Eugene  Resal  and.  Madame  Jules  Qroles,  in  their 
earlier  stages  particularly,  may  have  to  struggle  for  actual  pre- 
dominance, but  still  this  is  very  pretty  and  advanced  gar- 
dening. 

Corallina  is  a  splendid  bedding  Rose.  It  is  exceedingly 
free  and  has  lovely  deep  carmine  flowers.  Clio  is  a  big  pale 
pink  Rose  of  the  most  robust  growth,  and  literally  smothers 
itself  in  flowers.  These,  like  the  flowers  of  Bessie  Brown, 
Jean  Ducher,  and  to  some  extent  those  of  Frau  Karl  Druschki, 
damp  on  the  outside  and  at  the  base,  during  a  spell  of  damp 
or  showery  weather.  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant  is  another  Rose  for 
every  gai^en,  with  beautiful  bright  carmine  flowers.  Frau 
Karl  Druschki  cannot  be  forgotten,  and  its  immense  shoots, 
often  about  an  inch  thick  and  several  feet  in  length,  when 
the  plants  are  in  good  substantial  loam,  can  be  arched  over 
and  be  pegged  down.  Auig;ufitine  Guinnoisseau,  the  "white 
La  France/'  is  a  good  variety  for  an  open  situation,  but  it 
certainly  likes  the  sunshine.  Lastly  in  this  place  I  would 
name  Killamey  as  quite  one  of  the  list  of  the  recently  intro- 
duced Roses.— S.  B. 

Notes  on  Varieties. 

Mrs.  J.  Combet,  a  new  hybrid  tea,  very  floriferous,  and  a 
gcod  grower.  The  flowers  are  large  and  of  excellent  shape, 
coloured  a  rich  bright  ruby-carmine. 

Gustave  Re^s,  not  very  free  flowering,  at  least  until  the 
autumn,  when  it  yields  a  wealth  of  its  creamy  coloured  flowers. 
These  are  produced  in  huge  clusters.  The  growths  are  sappy- 
looking  and  grow  fast,  the  foliage  being  thin  and  rather  pale. 

Homere,^  an  old  and  vigorous,  long- blooming  Rose, 
smothered  in  pink  flowers.  It  blooms  late  into  autumn,  and 
has  even  been  known  to  blossom  up  to  Christmas.  It  damps 
in  very  wet  weather.     It  seldom  opens  as  a  perfect  flower. 

Madame  Edm6e  Metz  is  a  decorative  garden  (h.t.)  Rose 
pare  and  simple.  It  makes  a  nice  dwarf  branching  bush,  grow- 
ing freely  and  being  full  of  flowers.  These  are  a  bright  pink, 
and  open  widely,  showing  the  stamens  in  the  centre.  Unfor- 
tunately they  do  not  last  long. 


Lawaa. 

A  Fellow  enquires  how  to  rid  a  lawn  of  coarse  weeds.  If 
the  lawn  is  very  bad  the  best  plan  is  to  dig  it  M  up  and  re-eow 
early  in  April  with  good  seed  procured  from  a  really  reliable 
source.  The  old  plan  of  sweeping  out  the  floor  of  a  hayloft  and 
sowing  the  produce,  is  the  very  best  way  to  sow  and  obtain  a 
magnificent  crop  of  weeds  of  all  sorts.  If  the  lawn  is  not  so 
bad  as  to  necessitate  absolute  re-formation,  we  should  advise 
sowing  the  lawn  with  loz  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  to  the  square 
yard,  first  in  April,  again  in  May,  again  in  June,  and  fourthly 
in  July,  taking  care  to  distribute  it  evenly  and  in  dry  weather. 
This  will  kill  all  the  broad  and  flat  leaved  weeds  and  encoumge 
the  grass,  and  then  if  mowing  is  done  every  week  regularly,  the 
coarse  grasses  will  be  kept  under  and  the  finer  grasses  will  be 
able  to  make  headway,  and  so  the  lawn  will  gradually  improve ; 
but  it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  fine  English  lawn 
cannot  be  made  m  a  day  or  a  year,  or  hardly  in  one  genera- 
tion. Not  more  than  loz  to  the  square  yard  should  be  given, 
or  the  gracfi  will  be  burnt  in  places;  it  must  also  be  evenly  dis- 
tributed.—(''R.H.S.  Journal.'')  ' 


HighltDd  RemiDiscences. 

[^Stores  of  intensely  interesting  reminiscences  must  lie  locked- 
up  m  the  minds  of  hundreds  oi  gardeners  of  the  older  school- 
men still  among  ua,  and  remaining  actively  or  i>a8sively 
engaged  in  the  ancient  and  beautiful  calling  of  horticulture. 
One  wishes  that  some  of  these  memories  of  other  and  far-^past 
days  could  be  brought  into  material  form  in  print,  especaally 
such  as  can^  us  back,  as  those  hereunder  do,  to  times  prior  to 
the  penetration  of  railways  into  the  quiet  parts  of  the  country, 
and  while  hybridisation  among  flowers  had  not  yet  shattered 
the  botanists'  systematical  classifications.  The  description  of 
the  highland  flower  show  (nortb  of  Aberdeen)  of  1862,  given 
by  our  correspondent  hereunder^  might  have  been  cut  from'  the 
records  of  one  of  the  ''florists'   kdges"  of  a  hundred  years. 

ago.— Ed.] 

•  •  • 

Reference  was  made  some  time  back  in  the  Journal  to  the 
Old  Deer  flower  show;  a  dear  old  place,  my  native  parish 
village;  and  one  was  pleased  to  find  that  the  annual  flower 
show  was  still  being  continued,  and  one  wonders  whether  the 
succession  has  been  unbroken. 

On  a  day  in  the  month  of  August,  1862,  as  a  young 
assistant,  I  was  a  very  interested  helper  in  staging  the  various 
exhibits  at  the  same  village  rixyw^  and  in  a  room  but  a  few 
yards  from  the  place  referred  to  in  your  notes.  The  reading 
of  the  paragraph  set  up  a  train  of  thoughts  of  the  most 
pleasing  character.  I  am  afraid,  Mr.  Editor,  if  one  ^begins 
to  jot  down  thoughts  associated  with  those  early  days,  a  fine 
use  of  the  editorial  scissors  may  be  necessary.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  your  judgment  in  the  matter  shall  be  unchallenged. 

I  suppose  it  is  quite  natural  to  think  very  stronely  on  one's 
early  experiences  and  associates.  I  do  not  think  ''&e  good  old 
times"  are  better,  or  our  friends  are  less  true  and  worthy  of 
our  confidence  than  these  of  earlier  days;  far  from  it;  but 
early  day  associations  and  memories  are  evergreen,  and  come 
to  us  as  fresh  and  invi^ratine  as  a  south-west  wind  on  a  brieht 
April  day.  That  particular  snow  day  was  like  many  another 
since,  and  gave  and  occasioned  much  misg^iving  in  the  minds 
of  its  promoters.  The  climatical  conditions  were  most  unpro^ 
pitious,  and  to  us  voungsters,  the  gathering  together  of  the 
various  exhibits  under  more  favourable  atmospheric  conditions^ 
would  have  been  much  enjoyed ;  but  amonest  us  speculation  was  '^ 
rife  ss  to  the  position  of  the  various  exhibits  on  the  prize  list. 
Flower  shows  are  grand  eye-openers,  and  probably  we,  like 
other  novices  in  the  art,  were  disappointed  with  the  results. 
Our  exhibits  were  carriea  on  hand  Darrows  a  good  long  mile 
to  the  "Aden  Arms"  Hotel,  where,  i!n  a  laree  upstairs  room 
the  show  was  held,  the  exhibits  being  arranged  on  tables  round 
the  room.  There  were  few,  if  any,  pot  plants  in  evidence,  the 
subjects  consisting  mainly  of  cut  specimens  of  Stocks,  Asters, 
Marigolds  (French  and  African),  Pnk>x  Drummondi,  Verbenas, 
and  such  like,  with  the  ordinary  varieties  of  hardy  fruits  ana 
vegetables.  The  judges  on  the  occasion  were  two  of  the 
prominent  exhibitors,  our  head  gardener  acting  as  one  of  the 
two ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  thev  made  the  awards  conscientiously 
and  satisfactorily.  One  hardiy  thinks  that  the  show  on  this 
occasion  was  a  financial  success;  probably  the  expenses  were 
on  a  small  scale,  but  the  number  of  visitors  was  insignificant, 
and  probably  the  landlord  had  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
day's  proceeoings.  One  zemembers,  as  the  day  wore  on,  that 
there  was  evidence  of  the  quality  or  quantity  of  his  beverages. 
But  do  not  for  a  moment  think  that  the  promoters  and  patrons 
of  our  flower  show  wera  greater  sinners  than  all  that  dwelt  in 
Old  Deer.  The  organisations  for  total  abstinence  had  not 
been  expostulating  on  the  cancerous  sore  of  intemperance ;  and 
if  even  men  of  light  and  leading  got  over  the  line  a  little,  it 
was  considered  more  a  question  of  circumstances  than  .of  direct 
sin.  Our  chief,  however,  was  a  staunch  teetotaler,  and  set  us 
young  fellows  a  good  example  in  that  direction.  The  orohestra 
on  the  occasion  consisted  of  a  solitary  fiddler,  who  discoursed 
music  during  the  afternoon  from  a  small  platform  at  the  end  of 
the  room.  There  was  nothing  very  special  about  this  show 
in  any  of  its  sections,  but  though  one  has  been  as  a  mere 
onlooker,  and  also  as  exhibitor  at  shows  of  far  greater  propor- 
tion and  importance,  national  and  intei^national.  Temple  shows, 
with  grand  collections  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  elephantal 
specimen  plants  and  elaborate  displays  of  cut  flowers  and 
artistic  ana  fairy-like  grouping  of  plants,  where  big  mone;;^ 
prizes  and  other  valuable  trophies  were  competed  for,  yet  this 
village  show  of  long  ago  stands  fresh  and  clear  over  and  above 

all  others. 

•  •  • 

Our  greatlv  respected  head,  Alexander  Smith,  or,  as  we 
called  him,  "Old  Sandy,"  long  yeaJis  aeo  joined  the  great 
majoritv;  but  he  is  gratefully  remembered  by  many  of  his 
"loons,''  for  a  great  many  passed  through  his  hands.  (The 
youngest  of  these  will  ere  this  be  well  on  m  years.)  He  was  in 
the  service  of  the  Fergusons,  of  Pitfour  (hear  Peterhead),  first 
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as  forester,  ultimately  as  gardener,  for  over  fifty  years.  A 
good  sardener  of  the  old  s^ool,  he  religiously  carried  out  the 
orthook>z  routine  And  formula  of  those  years.  He  was  a  very 
kindlv  man,  though  usually  displaying  a  rough  exterior,  and 
to  a  fresh  comer  his  manner  of  speech  was  rather  disconcerting. 
One  remembers  on  the  occasion  of  applying  for  the  situation 
as  an  apprentice  what  queer  questions  were  asked;  eventually 
filling  my  pockets  with  Apples,  he  said,  ''You  can  come."  He 
did  his  best  for  his  young  men  in  the  way  of  getting  situations 
for  them  on  leaving.  No  doubt  many  othen.  besides  the  writer, 
prised  the  pithily  written  character  in  nis  singular  rouno 
writing,  a  good  character  being  the  sum  total  of  many  a  young 
m^n's  capital  at  starting^. 

He  WAS  a  very  earlv  user,  being  in  the  garden  in  the  summer 
time  often  by  five  o'clock,  and  was  invariably  at  the  office  door 
as  we  filed  past  to  our  respective  tasks.  Vfe  were  fairly  regular 
in  getting  to  work  at  the  oorrect  time,  but  I  remember  on  one 
occasion  we  overslept  ourselves,  so  much  so,  that  it  was  near 
breakfast  time  before  he  rousea  us.  He  roused  us  in  no  deli- 
cate fashion,  and  passing  him  at  the  usual  place,  we  were 
treated  to  remarks  that  did  not  make  us  feel  proud  of  ourselves. 
His  x>ersonality  was  such  that  once  seen  would  not  readily  be 


Another  special  day  was  that  when  the  annuals  were  sown 
in  the  Temple  Flower  Garden.  This  occupied  a  very  sheltered 
hollow  on  the  south  side  of  the  lake,  aixi  a  very  interesting 
old-fashioned  ^rden  it  was.  In  the  centre  was  an  arrange- 
ment of  beds  with  box  edgings  and  sravel  paths.  Between  these 
were  borders  filled  with  Fuchsia  Kiocartoni  and  the  old  Pro- 
vence Rose.  Annuals  were  used  exclusively,  and  as  will  be 
readily  understood,  their  period  of  beauty  was  of  rather  short 
duration.  We  used  such  varieties  as  NeuK^hila  insignis.  Clarkia 
pulchella,  Indian  Pinks,  and  I  remember  the  exceeouigly  pretty 
beds  of  Saponaria  calabrica  when  the  season  was  favourable. 
Mignonette  was  freely  used,  several  beds  being  filled  with  it. 
The  half-hardy  varieties  were  also  used,  being  planted  out  about 
the  beginning  of  June.  The  ordinary  varieties  of  bedding  plants 
were  not  used,  and  as  far  as  I  can  remember  flower  garaening 
on  those  lines  was  not  a  great  success.  Wet  seasons  (which 
were  not  infrequent)  soon  caused  the  occupants  of  the  beds  to 
assume  a  bedraggled  appearance.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
flower  garden  at  the  nouse,  about  a  mile  distant  from  the 
kitchen  garden.  This  was  worked  for  the  most  part  independent 
and  apart  from  **The  Temple"  and  kitchen  gardens.  An  old 
man  had  charge  of  it,  with  occasional  help  from  headquarters. 
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forgotten.  Standing  about  5ft  lOin  in  height,  and  stoutlv 
buUt,  with  a  fine  large  head,  around  which  lay  a  goodly  shock 
of  long  silvery  hair,  a  large  handsome  face  and  lon^  silvery 
beard,  gave  him  a  very  venerable  appearance.  In  his  attire, 
his  taste  was  rather  loud,  usually  wearing  trouser  and  vest  of  a 
large  black  and  white  check  pattern,  but  which  became  him 
verv  well.  In  his  youth  he  was  physically  a  very  strong  man, 
and  it  was  said  of  him  that  he  was  a  terror  to  evil-doers, 
thou^  not  in  the  usually  accepted  sense.  His  record  as  a 
imgiUfit,  rather  an  unusual  one  for  a  eardener^  was  that  there 
was  not  a  ''caird"  (gipsy)  who  visited  the  neighbourhood  but 
he  had  a  successful  encounter  with. 

To  a  young  fellow  anxious  to  learn,  the  ordinary  daily  routine 
of  garden  work  was  very  interesting,  but  there  were  two  occa- 
sions during  the  year  that  were  of  special  interest.  The  sowing 
of  Onions  was  probably  the  hardest  job  of  the  year,  es  we  were 
accompanied  by  our  chief  most  of  the  time.  Some  prospectively 
fine  day  was  fixed  for  the  work ;  the  ground  had  been  previously 
dug,  tne  beds  lined-out,  and  on  each  bed  was  put  a  layer  of 
manure  which  was  firmed  down.  On  this  was  scattered  the 
seed,  and  after  beating  the  seed  with  the  back  of  the  spade, 
a  thin  covering  of  fine  earth  from  the  alley  was  given,  ana  this 
also  was  firmed  down  and  so  finished. 


The  kitchen  or  Abbey  gardens,  some  three  acres  in  extent, 
occupied  a  sheltered  position  on  the  north  side  of  ^iie  river 
Ugie,  while  Saplanbrae,  with  its  well  covered  summit  and  fiidefe, 
and  the  well- wooded  w>licies  of  the  estate,  sheltered  it.  JE^^om 
the  north  and  east.  The  garden  was  enclosed  by  a  hi^h  w^;, 
on  the  north  by  a  granite  wall  some  16ft  high,  on  which  were 
trained  Apricots  and  Pear  trees  One  specially  fine  fan  trained 
tree  of  the  Moor  Park  variety  occupied  many  yards  of  wall,  and 
was  regarded  with  pride  as  a  fine  specimen  of  good  training. 

The  crop  was  rather  uncertain  some  seasons,  and  often  very 
meagre,  'ftie  method  of  protecting  the  bloom  was  an  arrange- 
ment of  poles  fixed  in  a  slapting  position  against  the  wall,  and 
green  Spruce  branches  were  tied  to  these  poles,  covering  the 
wall  for  about  three-quarters  of  its  length  from  top  downwards. 
Culinary  Peas  were  an  important  crop ;  large  breadths  of  Straqc- 
berries  were  planted;  Gooseberries  were  grown  mainly  fo^ 
dessert  purposes,  and  also  good  breadths  were  covered  by  t}ie 
Bnassica  tribe.     All  unoccupied  quarters  were  trenched  tjvery 

year.  ;     f 

•  •  ♦ 

In  the  same  enclosure,  but  separated  from  tho  kitclien 
garden,  were  the  ruins  of  tJie  Abbey  of  Deer.  This  eiuilosure  mmis 
laid  down  in  grass,  and  contained  a  heFd^.oil  tame -deer.    .YjPfy 
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little  of  the  Abbey  ruins  now  remain,  but  in  its  time  it  was  a 
very  importa-nt  plaoe,  and  in  connection  with  it  manj  legendary 
stories  exist,  and,  of  course,  it  bad  the  reputation  of  being 
haunted.  Full  particulars  of  this  most  interesting  place  are  to 
be  found  in  Pratt's  '*  Histoiy  of  Buchan." 

Just  one  ghost  story— At  any  rate  as  true  as  any  other  story 
of  its  kind.  We  considered  an  occasional  ghostl^r  apparition 
was  a  necessity  for  the  reputation  of  the  place.  This  particular 
ghost  mode  its  appearance  on  an  exceedingly  bright  moonlight 
nisht,  when  the  trees  made  weird  shadows,  and  the  rustle  of  a 
belated  rodent  amongst  the  undergrowth,  the  screech  of  the 
niffht  owl  from  the  Aobey  ruins^  the  falling  of  a  shooting  star, 
all  tended  to  arouse  susceptibilities  of  ghostiy  apparitions.  One 
of  our  number,  bootless  and  enveloped  m  a  white  sheet,  emerged 
on  the  wall  coping,  behind  the  bothy  chimney,  noisily  making 
his  way  along  the  wall  to  an  lyy  mantled  tree  near  to  the  ruin, 
and  so  di8ax)peared. 

The  family  Moslem,  a  comparatively  modern  building  of  ihe 
Grecian  style,  was  formed  of  stone  pillars  supporting  some  well, 
worked  masonry.  Columns  of  similar  design  supported  the 
foundation  raised  some  15in  above  the  ground  line.  In  the  north 
nave  of  the  Abbey  Church,  the  debris  obA  been  excavated  to  a 
depth  of  about  3ft.  There  was  a  terrace  indicating  the  cross 
foundation  of  the  church,  on  the  top  of  which  was  a  border 
covering  the  foundation  walls,  and  planted  with  dwarf  shrubs 
and  flowering  plants.  A  gravel  path  ran  along  l^e  centre, 
on  either  side  of  which  were  planted  Cypress  trees  in  small 
circular  beds  cut  in  the  grass. 

The  place  was  for  the  most  part  worked  by  four  or  five 
apprentices,  and  one  or  two  ioumeymen.  The  term  of  appren- 
ticeship was  three  years  with  a  stay-on  of  three  or  six  months 
as  journeyman,  after  which,  for  the  most  part,  they  made  for 
the  South.  Journeymen  and  apprentices  were  accommodated 
in  a  one-roomed  bothy,  but  to  speak  correctly,  shed  would  have 
been  a  more  correct  name.  Here  we  cooked  and  ate  our  meals, 
slept  and  lived.  As  to  sanitary  arrangements  there  were  abso- 
lutely none.  Referring  to  an  illustration  of  a  modem  bothy, 
which  appeared  in  one  of  your  contemporaries,  makea  one  wish 
to  be  a  young  man  again,  to  have  the  chance  of  living  under 
such  luxurious  conditions ;  but  with  all,  we  were  fairly  content 
and  happy.  We  were  quite  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  a 
young  man.  if  he  is  to  be  a  success  in  after  life,  must  make 
the  best  of  his  opportunities  for  self-improvement,  even  if  they 
are  but  small ;  and  quite  serious  e£Ports  were  made  by  several 
of  us  in  this  direction.  Ono  great  diawbctck  and  disadvantage 
compared  to  now,  was  the  want  of  a  good  gardening  periodical. 
**  The  Gardeners'  Chronicle  and  Farmers'  Gazette  ''  came  to  our 
chief  week  by  week,  but  wo  were  not  fortunate  in  having  access 
to  it,  and  the  price  was  out  of  our  way.  Neither  had  the 
Journal  come  into  our  ken  at  tliat  time ;  and  at  any  rate,  there 
was  no  '*  Young  Gardeners'  Domain,"  which  I  think  is  a  splen- 
did feature,  stimulating  thought  and  affording  a  great  inauce- 
ment  to  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  ordinary  routine  of 
horticultural  practice.  The  only  gardening  authority  we  knew 
anything  about  was  ''Thompson's  Gardeners'  Assistant,"  which 
several  of  us  had  taken  in  in  monthly  numbers,  and  whidi,  of 
course,  we  regarded  as  up-to-date  and  orthodox  in  all  horticul- 
tural matters.  There  were  no  evening  schools  available  in  those 
days,  and  for  want  of  encouragement  or  incentive  to  study, 
our  efforts  were  rather  intermittent  and  did  not  result  in  any- 
thing-very  tangible. 

In  summer  time  we  would  arrange  an  occasional  botanising 
expedition,  and  became  fairly  well  acquainted  with  most  of  the 
wild  flowers  ui  the  neighbourhood.  Collections  of  wild  birds' 
eg^  were  formed ;  one  collection  formed  at  this  time  is  still  in 
existence.  Amongst  the  many  subjects  that  occupied  our  atten- 
tion from  time  to  time,  and  which  was  an  evergreen  one  for 
discussion,  was  the  low  rate  of  remuneration  prevailing  amongst 
gardeners. 

There  were  no  holidays  in  those  "  good  old  days,"  and  our 
working  hours  were  from  six  in  the  morning  till  six  in  the 
evening  in  the  summer,  from  Monday  morning  to  Saturday 
night.  One  remembers  the  first  half -holiday  that  came  our 
way,  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  Peterhead  branch 
of  the  Buchan  and  Formarten  Kailway,  which  ran  parallel  with 
the  south  side  of  the  garden,  and  probably  the  first  train  that 
any  of  us  had  soon.  At  the  sound  of  the  whistle  indicating  the 
near  approach  of  the  train,  there  was  a  hurried  stampede, 
headed  oy  the  chief,  towards  the  east  gate,  so  that  we  might 

have  a  clear  view.     As  he  ran  he  shouted,  "Seel  the    d 

cratur  is  coming."  There  was  no  opportunity,  except  on 
Sundays,  to  visit  sjardens  of  note  within  walking  distance.  Such 
visits  we  •  considered  important,  and  of  very  considerable  edu- 
cational value. 

The  most  distant  place  we  visited  T(*as  Slains  Castle,  the 
seat  of  the  Earl  of  Errol,  on  the  seacoast  north-east  of  Aber- 
deen, a  distance  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles  either  way.  Crimmon- 
mogat  House,  north-east  of  Peterhead ;  Strichan  House,  some 
five  or  six  miles  distant :  Bruckley  Castle,  nearer  still,  and 
Haddo  House,   the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  a  place  of 


repute  as  a  gardening  establishment,  were  each  visited.  We 
would  be  entertained  by  the  young  fellows  and  welcomed  to 
their  best,  and  we  appreciatingly  would  do  our  best  for  them 
on  their  return  visit.  We  generally  returned  home,  however, 
feeling  that  Pitfour .  Gardens  were  second  to  none  within  the 
circuit  of  our  rambles,  either  in  extent  or  management  or  in 
general  interest. — B.  A.  J.  A. 

(To  be  oonoladed.) 


SoDiniei  Pruning. 

Whether  or  not  the  practice  of  summer  pruning  fruit  trees 
is  a  pronounced  success,  is  a  matter  which  hs^  been  debated 
over  and  over  again.  In  the  pages  of  various  horticultural 
papers  the  subject* has  receivea  more  than  usual  jsttention 
during  the  present  summer,  and  many  divergent  opinions  have 
been  expressed.  It  seems  to  me.  however,  that  the  weak 
point  about  such  discussions  is,  that  in  many  instances  the 
writers  do  not  make  very  clear  the  conditions  under  which 
they  think  summer  pruning  beneficial  or  othencise.  For 
instance,  one  writer  may  be  an  extensive  pruner,  who  believes 
in  keeping  the  branches  thinly  disposed,  giving  the  trees  plenty 
of  room,  and  allowing  them  to  develop  in  an  almost  natural 
manner.  Another  wnter  may  be  a  hard  pruner,  who  pins  his 
faith  in  the  restriction  system.  Well,  it  is  absolutely  futile 
for  two  who  are  workiim[  in  diametrically  opposed  directions  to 
discuss  only  one  detail  <S  their  system.  It  is  necessary  in  each 
case  to  consider  the  whole  system  of  pruning  in  order  to  show 
whether  or  not  summer  pruning  is  beneficial.  In  the  remarks 
which  follow  I  will  leave  out  the  consideration  of  wall  or 
espalier  trained  trees,  because  there  is  not  much  difference  of 
opinion  in  regard  to  their  treatment. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  types  of  trees  which 
many  flsardenere  have  to  deal  with.  They  have  taken  charge 
of  gardens  in  which  Apples  and  Pears  have  been  planted  too 
closely  to  allow  of  natural  development,  and  from  tlie  first  they 
have  been  pruned  fairly  hard  and  formally  trained.  If  such 
trees  are  allowed  to  ^o  without  summer  pruning,  and  are  then 
hard  winter-pruned  in  order  to  keep  them  within  bounds  (as 
there  is  very  little  room  for  extension),  the  net  result  is  that 
abundance  of  wood  is  produced,  but  very  little  fruit.  Matters 
may  be  remedied  to  some  extent  by  ro(M>-pruning,  but  that  is 
a  troublesome  business  with  large  trees,  and  has  to  be  repeated 
frequently.      If,  however,  such  trees  are  judiciously  summer- 

Snined,  i.e.,  the  side  shoots  are  cut  hack  to  five  or  six  leaves 
uring  August,  and  the  leaders  allowed  to  go  unshortened,  they 
will  c^ten  produce  fairly  good  results  for  years,  and  the  fruit 
will  be  much  better  in  colour  than  it  could  possibly  be  without 
summer  pruning. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  case  of  bush  Apples  on  the  Broad- 
leaved  Paradise  stock.  If  hard  pruning  in  winter  only  is 
practised  from  the  time  the  trees  are  young,  root-pruning  will 
again  be  necessary  in  order  to  secure  fruitiul  trees  and  keep 
them  in  that  desirable  condition;  but,  by  the  aid  of  summer- 

Sruning  the  necessity  for  root-pruning  will  be  greatly 
iminished.  Some  say  that  root-pruning  and  summer  pruning 
should  go  hand  in  hand,  but  my  experience  teaches  me  that 
the  latter  operation,  when  carried  out  in  conjunction  with 
only  moderate  winter  pruning,  will  almost  entirely  do  away 
with  the  necessity  of  root-pruning.  When  the  present  superin- 
tendent of  the  R.H.S.  garden  at  Wisley  was  actively  engaged 
in  growing  fruit  for  market,  no  man  produced  heavier  crops 
of  the  finest  grades  of  Apples,  and  yet  he  claimed  that  by  the 
aid  of  summer  pruning  and  disbudding  in  spring,  he  had 
never  found  it  necessary  to  root-prune  a  single  tree  to  check 
exuberant  growth. 

At  this  point  it  is  well  to  consider  the  claims  of  those  who 
are  opposed  to  summer  pruning.  They  approve  it  because  they 
have  heen  able  to  secure  good  results  by  pruning  only  in  winter. 
It  will,  however,  I  think,  generally  be  found  that  those  who 
do  BO  prune  only  moderately.  After  their  trees  have  been 
shortened  back  to  secure  the  requisite  number  of  branches,  the 
pruning  mainly  consists  of  cutting  out  a  branch  here  and  there 
to  prevent  overcrowding,  and  shortening  moderately  the  very 
long  shoots.  Now,  under  this  system,  when  a  tree  once  gets 
into  a  bearing  condition,  only  a  moderate  amount  of  growth  is 
made  annually,  certainly  not  enough  to  crowd  the  trees  to 
anything  like  the  extent  that  a  hard  pruned  tree  would  be  • 
crowded,  therefore,  summer  pruning  is  not,  in  such  case,  of  any 
great  advantage,  although  it  may  be  of  some  benefit  by 
admitting  extra  li^t  to  colour  certain  fruits.  To  sum  up 
the  matter  according  to  my  ideas,  summer  pruning  is  the 
salvation  of  the  harcT pruner  and  formal  trainer,  without  it  he 
would  be  driven  into  the  ranks  of  extensionists  through  lack  of 
fruit.  Let  us  then  not  condemn  a  system  which,  under  some 
cdrcumstances  is  productive  of  such  good  results,  but  whether 
extension  without  summer  pruning,  or  restriction  during  both 
winter  and  summer  is  the  better  system  to  pursue  in  gardens 
generally,  is  quite  another  matter,  and  depends  to  a  great 
extent  upon  tne  circumstances  of  each  jwrticular  case. — H.  D. 
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The  Gnll  Streim. 


Meteorologists  tell  us  that  most  of  our  English  weather  is 
bred  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  that  little  part  of  the 
Empire  where  **  fog,  cod,  and  dog ''  are  said  to  be  the  principal 
product-8.  Certainly  fogs  are  bred  there.  The  warm  water  of 
the  Gulf  Stream  rushing  down  froon  the  Gulf  of  Florida  meets 
there  a  stream  from  the  Arctio  regions ,  and  fogs  arise.  Happily 
for  us  this  is  deflected  right  across  the  Atlantic,  hence  the  warm 
West  Coasts  of  Scotland  and  of  Ireland.  *'  It  is  a  veritable 
river  in  the  sea,  a  river  of  warm  water"  (writes  Mr.  Davis  in 
his  charming  book,  "England's  Heritage  of  the  Sea'O)  '^  whose 
bed  and  banks  are  of  cold  water,  and  it  is  to  this  fact  that 
we  owe  our  national  existence,  for  if  it  flowed  over  a  shallow 
bottom  of  earth  it  would  lose  its  heat  so  rapidly  that  by  the 
time  it  reaches  our  shores  it  would  have  none  to  give  us,  and 
the  conditions  obtaining  in  Labrador  and  Greenland  would  be 
OUTS.  The  Thames,  the  Severn,  and  the  Clyde  would  bec(»ne 
glaciers,  and  all  that  Britain  stands  for  would  be  annulled.  It 
cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon  that  but  for  the  Gulf 
Stream,  vGreat  Britain  would  be  an  ice-bound  desert.  In  a 
never-ceasing  stream  of  beneficence  this  vast  oceanic  river  flows 
on  its  unceasing  journey,  making  these  islands  blossom  like  the 
Rose  because  of  the  tropical  warmth  it  bears  to  us  across  the 
ocean." 

Now,  the  moral  of  all4;hi8  (and  also  my  object  in  writing)  is 
that  we  ought  to  be  more  thankful  to  the  Gulf  Stream  than  we 
are.  Mr.  Davis  goes  on  to  write  in  1906,  and  it  reads  with 
strong  application  in  1907  :—**  This  current,  although  fairly  en- 
titled to  be  called  permanent,  is  subject  to  many  disturbances 
fraught  with  great  discomfort  to  us  here  in  Britain.  For 
instance,  a  long  continued  spell  of  N.E.  winds  will  hinder  its 
coming  east,  and  consequently  reduce  us  all  to  such  a  condition 
of  mind  ana  body  that  we  are  inclined  to  ask  despairingly,  *  Is 
life  worth  living?'  An  increase  in  the  number  of  icebergs, 
carved  from  the  great  northern  glaciers,  and  borne  south  by 
the  Arctic  currents,  will  bear  into  our  friendly  warm  current 
such  a  mass  of  congealed  water  that  its  temperature  will  fall 
rapidly,  and  we  ask  ourselves,  without  any  hope  of  a  favourable 
answer,  *  Where  is  the  summer?' '' 

Really  this  passage,  when  written,  was  almost  prophetical, 
and  many  when  reading  it  will  incline  to  re-echo  its  concluding 
sentence,  "Where  is  the  summer?"  ''One  never  knows  the 
worth  of  the  well  till  it  is  dry,''  and,  it  may  be  aiWed,  the 
warmth  of  the  Gulf  Stream  until  it  runs  too  co<J.— A  C. 
July  4,  1907. 

Ron-prnnlng  it  Wobsrn. 

Contentment  with  reading  mere  headlines  being  the  piti- 
able sign  of  our  times,  I  am  yet  surpri**ecl  that  ^fr.  Spencer 
Fickermg,  in  his  note  on  page  58,  should  be  guilty  of  such 
superficial  practice.  Immediately  on  seeing  the  headline  of 
Non-pruning  at  Woburn  "  editoriallv  added  to  my  communi- 
cation, I  thought  its  terms  unjustifiable,  and  in  the  nature  of 
a  direct  challenge,  which  I  had  not  even  contemplated.  Mr. 
Pickerings  susceptibility  is  aroused  from  his  omission  to 
read  iigtead  of  scanning,  my  lines.  If  I  wanted  to  retaliate 
in  Mr  Pickerings  coin,  I  should  have  to  say  in  his  very  words 
that  his  statement  in  reference  to  me  is  '"  absolutely  devoid 
of  truth.  Had  he  read  and  comprehended  my  aim  he  would 
have  noticed  that  my  communioation  is  a  criticism  of  his 
mfw  on  page  556  of  the  previous  volume,  and  not  directed 
to  Woburn  practices  in  general,  a  difference  I  expressly  and 
even  repeatedly  emphasised  in  the  said  article.  Least  of  all 
had  my  merely  illustrative  allusion  to  experimental  manurial 
tnaJs  any  relation  whatever  to  Ridgmont,  being  personally 
unaware  of  their  existence  or  merits  at  that  station.  I  thus 
merely  cited  the  most  common  absence  of  soil-analysis  in 
manunal  problems  as  being  on  a  level  witli  the  absence  of  root- 
pruning,  when  the  problem  of  branch-pruning  is  considered.  It 
was  the  cntic  who  should  have  referred  to  the  absence  of  root- 
pruning,  if  such  prevailed,  and  this  omission  I  proceeded  to 
redress. 

I  have  i>ersonally,  and  absolutely  on  my  own  inspiration, 
practiswi  root-pruning  for  purposes  of  increasing  fruitfulness 
since  1869,  or  for  about  thirty-eight  years,  which  is  possibly 
an  earlier  instance  than  any  other  in  this  country  [?] 
Seeing  the  extraordinary  benefits  from  this  practice  con- 
sistently applied  ever  since,  I  impressed  it  on  numerous 
acquaintances  who  had  to  deplore  the  unfruitfuInesB  of  their 
pyramids.  If  I,  therefore,  emphasised  the  necessity  of  such 
operations  in  relation  to  the  article  that  challenirecl  this  dis- 
cussion, nobody  is  likely  to  evince  surprise. 


There  is  no  ill-will  on  my  part  towards  Ridgmont  experi- 
ments. I  only  regret,  for  the  country's  benefit,  that  they 
should  have  been  instituted  on  a  site  comparatively  unfit  for 
foremost  positive  results.  Meteorological  (or  climatic)  con- 
siderations should  come  first,  because  all  the  rest  is  relatively 
trivial.  A  substantial  benefit  certain  to  accrue  from  an 
intelligently  selected  site,  is  relative  escape  fix>m  a  multitude  of 
insect  pests.  These  are  able  to  take  advantage  of  (spring) 
retarded  trees  which  happy-go-lucky  sites  are  subject  to. 

Summer  Pruning. 
As  to  the  latest  notes  on  summer  pruning  (page  57),  I 
think  very  highly  of  Mr.  Day's  i>aper  at  the  expense  of  Mr. 
Thomson's  views,  who  finds  support,  as  he  states,  from  the 
Woburn  reports..  The  term  of  summer-pruning  being  so 
elastic,  and  therefore  confusing,  should  be  abandoned  and  be 
superseded  by  (1)  summer  pincnings  in  June- July ;  (2)  by  the 
more  categoncal  mid-August  pruning  to  the  fifth  leaf  of  laterals, 
leaving  to  (3)  winter-pruning  f rom  N'ovember,  the  task  of  re- 
ducing laterals  to  two  leaves,  plus  shortening  the  leads. 

Colouring  of  Apples. 
I  was  pleased  to  note  "H.  D.'s"  reference  on  page  50,  to 
sunshine  and  rain  in  relation  to  the  colouring  of  Apples,  a 
subject  as  to  which* we  have  met  on  common  ground,  and  are 
again  at  one  on  this  occasion.  I  was  amused  at  his  "hitting 
the  nail  on  the  head"  in  reference  to  the  removal  of  obstruc- 
tive leaves  that  intercept  sunshine.  This  process  I  have  fol- 
lowed for  many  years.  The  pleasure  of  being  able  to  observe 
tiie  presence  of  many  fruits,  not  otherwise  discovered  before 
gathering,  is  apt  to  lend  nimbleness  to  fingers  practising  this 
leisure  work.  Thinning  the  fruit  is  another  much  neglected 
matter ;  and  so  is  the  neglect  of  grading  the  crop.  Such  things 
it  would  be  useful  to  see  confirmed  by  correct  treatment  of 
crops  from  an  ideal  site.  The  weighing  of  wood  formed  in 
tree-growth  seems  exaggerated  BeaT.  Crops  produced  with 
regularity  (which  intelligent  selection  of  site  alone  ensures),  at 
once  reduces  wood  expansion,. and  renders  all  such  crude  forms 
of  compariik)n  relatively  superfluous.— H.  H.  Raschen. 


Pansy  Hotes. 

After  a  sleep  of  some  fourteen  years  the  Scottish  Pansy 
Society  has  wakened  up,  and  though  perhaps  only  at  the  stage 
yet  of  rubbing  its  eyes,  it  gives  promise  again  of  d<Hng  some 
useful  work.  It  held  a  resurrection  exhibition  in  the  Free 
Gardeners'  Institute,  Edinburgh,  on  Saturday,  the  27th  June, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  evergreen  veteran  Pansy  and  Viola 
king,  Mr.  James  Grieve,  of  Eedbraes  Nurseries,  assisted  by  his 
son,  Mr.  J.  C.  Grieve.  The  exhibition  was  a  modest  one,  and 
if  popularity  is  to  be  gained  the  society  must  come  more  into 
the  public  eye,  and  blow  its  own  trumpet  a  bit,  that  the  outside 
world  may  at  least  know  of  its  existence.  The  exhibition  was 
bald.  A  few  green  plants,  neatly  «et  about,  even  a  little 
bit  of  paper  on  the  bare  tables,  would  have  been  a  boon ;  and 
why  cannot  Pansies  and  Violas  be  showTi  with  a  little  of  their 
own  pleasing  foliage  P  [In  saucers  filled  with  sand,  for 
instance.]  Never  b^ore  have  we  been  to  a  flower  show  without 
a  vestige  of  foliage. 

What  was  of  the  show  was  good,  hardly  a  really  poor  flower 
to  be  seen,  while  many  were  of  superlative  merit.  In  the 
nurserymen's  class,  for  twenty-four  fancy  Pansies,  Mr.  J. 
Smellie,  Busby,  was  placed  first  with  a  nice  stand,  the 
varieties  representing  probably  the  best  at  present  in  cultiva- 
tion. They  were  Miss  Neil,  H.  W.  Stewart,  R.  C.  Dickson, 
Jessie  Arbuckle.  Lord  Roberts,  Nurse  En^lesham,  Mrs.  B 
Welbourne,  Proressor  Thomson,  Keith  Stirling,  David  Scott, 
Alice  Lister,  Robt.  White,  Hall  Robertson,  Miss  Drummond, 
Duke  of  Montrose,  Nora  Morton,  W.  B.  Child,  Ethel  Warde, 
John  Harle,  Mrs.  Ferguson,  Tom  Walters,  EflBe  R.  Wilson, 
and  Annie  Murray.  Messrs.  Lister  and  Son,  Rothesay,  got 
second  awaixi,  and  Mr.  J.  Paul,  Killearli,  third.  In  the  gar- 
deners' class,  Mr.  Thos.  Reid,  Coatbridge,  took  first  prizes  for 
both  Pansies  and  Violas.  The  amateur  classes  were  well  com- 
peted for,  the  namefi  of  Mr.  Duncan,  Avonbridge;  C.  W. 
Frame,  Broxburn;  Mr.  Wallace,  Mr.  Kay,  and  Mr.  Cockbum 
were  pix>minent.  Mr.  Kay  was  second  in  the  open  class  for 
twenty-four  fancy  blooms.  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay, 
had  a  very  attractive  exhibit  of  Pansies  and  exhibition  Violas, 
fine  in  quality  and  of  the  very  best  varieties.  A  first  class 
certificate  was  awarded  to  this  firm  for  Rev.  D.  R.  Williamson. 
a  very  handsome  yellow  with  bold  dark  blotches.  A  special 
award  was  also  made  to  Messrs.  Dobbie  for  a  fancy  Pansy 
showing  a  break  or  novelty  in  colour.  The  bloom  was  of  rather 
an  indescril>able  colour,  but  was  certainly  attractive— it  was 
named  Mr«.  J.  C.  Grieve.  It  seemed  rather  strange  there  WAa 
not  a  bedding  Viola  in  the  show.  The  Vioia  is  pre-eminentlv 
a  bedding  plant,  and  we  are  sure  that  nice  vases  of  the  best 
sorts,  shown  with  their  own  foliage,  would  be  an  attractive 
feature.  We  trust  the  society,  which  dates  back  moro  than 
sixty  years,  will  again  have  a  long  and  useful  lease  of  life.— 
M.  ToDD. 
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Tbe  Sweet  Pea  Trials. 

The  National  Sweet  Pea  Society  has,  through  the  oourteey 
of  the  authorities  At  Reading  College,  conducted  an  oxhaustive 
trial  of  Sweet  Peas  in  the  College  Gardens.  Some  334  varie- 
ties were  represented.  All  were  grown  under  precisely  the 
same  circumstances,  and  the  collection  is  probably  the  largest 
ever  brought  together.  The  Floral  Committee  inspected  the 
trials  on  the  18th  inst.,  starting  their  arduous  task  at  5.45  a.m., 
and  working  well  into  the  afternoon.  As  tho  result  of  their 
labours,  five  of  the  varieties  that  received  the  hall  mark  of  the 
society  at  the  Sweet  Pea  Show,  were  confirmed;  and  a  first 
class  certificate  was  conferred  on  the  American  variety  Helen 
Pierce,  the  well-known  marbled  blue.  Personally,  I  fail  to 
see  the  use  of  awarding  certificates  to  varieties  that  are  in 
general  commerce  and  well  known.  The  varieties  obtaining 
awards  were  Minnie  Christie,  Nora  Unwin,  Silas  Cole,  The 
Marquis,  and  Prince  Olaf,  all  of  which  I  believe  have  been 
described.  The  Floral  Committee  are  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  paucity  of  their  awards,  for  many  of  the  varieties  seen  in 
such  fine  form  at  the  show  belied  their  characters  on  the  trial 
grounds. 

Tte  next  day,  the  19th  inst.,  over  fifty  members  of  the 
society  journeyed  down  to  Reading  to  see  the  trials,  where, 
they  were  courteously  received  by  the  horticultural  superin- 
tendent, Mr.  Chas.  Fester.  The  field  presented  a  beautiful 
sight,  each  row  and  colour  being  separate,  and  needless  to  say. 
the  plants  were  splendidly  grown.  Mr.  Foster  should  feel 
proud  after  the  praise  bestowed  on  him  by  the  enthusiasts 
present ;  for  it  is  quite  certain  that  better  plants  could  not  be 
produced.  As  eacn  variety  was  grown  only  to  number,  the 
society  had  thoughtfully  provided  each  member  with  a  cata- 
logue, givine  the  numl>er  and  name  of  each  sort,  with  ample 
room  to  make  notes  about  the  varieties.  The  senders'  names 
were  also  published,  which  some  of  the  latter  would  doubtless 
regret.  A  very  large  quantity  of  the  strains  were  terribly 
mixed;  in  some  cases  so  much  so  that  one  had  to  search  the 
row  to  find  a  single  plant  true  to  character.  A  visitor  from 
Glasgow  suggested  that  it  would  be  well  if  all  the  senders  were 
compelled  to  be  present  on  such  occasions,  so  that  they  could 
explain  to  the  members  which  colour  was  intended  to  repre- 
sent the  name.  Many  of  the  rows  would  make  up  a  fine  mixed 
strain.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  stocks  were  wonder- 
fully true;  but  the  new  kinds^  with  a  few  exceptions,  did  not 
give  much  evidence  of  being  fixed.  Many  promising  sorts  will 
doubtless  obtain  awards  later,  when  the  stocks  become  better 
fixed.  It  required  several  hours  to  examino  the  entire  trials, 
which  the  majority  of  the  party  most  religiously  carried  out. 

Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  provided  a  luncheon  with  their  well- 
known  generosity,  wliich  was  served  in  tho  dining  hall  of  the 
college.  Mr.  Leonard  Sutton  presided,  and  welcomed  the 
visitors  to  Reading,  remarking  that  the  interest  in  Sweet  Peas 
had  shown  itaeii  that  dav,  for  we  had  growers  from  America, 
Sootls^,  Ireland,  and  from  the  majority  of  the  English 
counties  present.  Hig  remarks  were  received  with  applause. 
Short  speeches  were  made  by  Mr.  Burpee  (U.S.A.),  Mt.  C. 
Foster  and  Mr.  Chas.  H.  Curtis.  After  luncheon,  back  to  the 
rows  once  more,  many  working  in  their  shirt  sleeves.  Tea  was 
provided  on  the  lawn  by  the  college  authorities,  and  was 
greatly  appreciated.  In  the  evening  we  returned  to  town  for 
our  various  destinations,  all  thoroughly  tired,  but  delighted 
with  all  the  arrangements  that  had  been  made  for  us. — J.  B.  R. 

On  Monday  last,  the  22nd,  the  Sweet  Pea  Committee 
visited  Messrs.  R.  H.  Bath,  Ltd.,  of  Wisbech,  and  notwith- 
standing the  stormy  weather  a  most  pleasant  afternoon  was 
spent.'  Right  loyally  were  the  visitors  met,  and  after  luncheon 
Mr.  G.  W.  Leake,  on  behalf  of  Messrs.  Bath,  cordially  invited 
the  guests  to  drive  to  the  scene  of  the  trials.  These  were  most 
exhaustive  and  on  a  soil  which  evidently  meets  the  require- 
ments of  the  Sweet  Pea.  The  committee  will,  in  due  course, 
tabnlate  the  result  of  their  labours.  Over  a  hundred  so-callea 
varieties  came  under  observation,  but  more  than  one  variety 
was  duplicated.  Never  were  the  sporting  characters  so  freely 
developed,  the  worst  in  this  respect  being  Countess  Spencer  and 
Paradise.  Whole  rows  of  other  varieties,  however,  as  Gladys 
Unwin,  Agnes  Eckford,  Miss  Willmott,  and  Helen  Lewis  were 
absolutelv  true  all  through.  Queen  Alexandra  was  the  brightest 
of  the  whole,  but  Bath's  Crimson  is  undoubtedly  a  fine  variety 
of  merit.  After  the  view  of  the  trial  ground,  the  six  acres 
of  their  own  for  stock  seed  were  visited,  and  these  were  keenly 
examined.  Henry  Eckford  was  in  much  better  form  than  last 
year.  Mrs.  Collier  very  true,  a  good  strong  grower.  A  whole 
page  could  be  written  respecting  the  growing  crop,  the  best  of 
all  shows,  but  you  must  be  content  with  this  brief  note.— 
Stbphen  Castlb. 


Double  fieams. 

Geum  coocineum  flore-pleno,  represented  in  the  en^wving, 
occupies  a  sort  of  intermediate  position  in  the  ranks  ^,{^1^7 
flowers.  It  cannot  be  called  popular  in  the  sense  that  Phloxes, 
Pentstemons,  Campanulas,  Delphiniums,  and  Pyrethrums  are. 
yet  it  is  by  no  means  a  neglected  plant  generally  speaking,  and 
thus  there  is  a  loop-hole  ofesoape  from  the  employment  of  that 
hackneyed  trusim.  "  not  half  so  much  grown  as  it  ougiht  to  be. 
There  are  two  well-known  forms  of  the  Geum,  the  single  and  the 
double.  The  former  is  bright  in  colour,  but  not  so  effective 
as  the  double,  or  rather  semi-double  variety,  and  the  latter 
should  receive  the  preference.  It  comes  into  bloom  in  May, 
bears  a  profusion  of  flowers  of  a  brilliant  orange-scarlet  hue, 
and  remains  a  long  time  in  beauty.  Neat  clumps  of  it  greatly 
enliven  the  border  when  the  spring  flowers  proper  are  beginning 
to  fade. 

The  Geum  is  not  only  quite  hardy,  but  appears  to  stand  the 
damp  of  the  winter  season  better  than  many  perennials,  which, 
as  far  as  mere  cold  is  concerned,  are  equally  enduring.  It 
would  be  almost  as  common  a  truism  as  the  one  above  quoted 
to  say  that  as  many  reputedly  hardy  plants  succumb  to  damp 
as  .to  cold.  I  shouJd  say  far  more,  and  abundant  proof  could 
be  adduced  were  the  subject  of  hard^  plant  culture  being 
treated  generally,  instead  of  reference  beins  made  to  one  parti- 
cular kind.  To  keep  to  the  Geum,  while  hardy  and  enduring  to  a 
degree,  it  gives  me  greater  satisfaction  when  treated  as  a 
biennial  an<r  raised  from  seed  yearly  than  when  allowed  to  go 
on  giving  unnecessary  proof  of  its  pprennial  character  year  by 
year. 

The  seed  is  verv  cheap,  and  from  one  small  packet  sown  in 
May,  June,  or  July,  more  plants  may  be  raised  than  will  be 
required  for  a  small  garden.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  simple  sowing 
in  a  shallow  box  or  even  in  the  open  ground,  with  timely  thin-  . 
ning  and  pricking  off  in  friable  soil,  are  all  that  are  necessary 
to  insure  success. — W.  P. 


Smilax. 

This  plant  is  so  easily  raised  and  grown,  and  so  much  in 
demand,  that  everyone  should  devote  as  much  space  as  thev  can 
spare  to  its  culture.  A  writer  in  "  The  American  Florist"  ad- 
vises to  sow  the  seed  thinly  in  flats  in  a  house  devoted  to  Roses 
or  in  a  similar  temperature.  When  the  young  plants  appear 
thin  them  out  a  litUe  if  they  appear  too  thick,  and  when  they 
are  about  an  inch  high  prick  tnem  2in  apart  in  flats.  Keep 
them  close  for  a  few  days,  and  then  when  re-established  place 
the  boxes  containing  them  in  a  cool  house,  the  Carnation  Eouse 
or  a  house  devoted  to  Mignonette  euitins  them  welt. 

In  a  few  weeks  the  young  plants  will  have  met  in  the  boxes, 
and  they  are  then  reaay  for  potting  sinsly  in  2Jin  pots.  Still 
keep  them  cool,  standing  them  pot  thick  on  a  lightly  shaded 
bench  or  shelf  with  a  cooT,  moist  Dottom.  While  the  plants  are 
filling  these  pots  with  roots  have  the  benches  for  their  final 
growth  put  in  order.  The  plant  is  not  particular  as  to  soil,  but 
it  is  best  to  err  on  the  light  rather  than  the  heavy  side,  and  if 
solid  benches  are  used^  these  must  be  weU  drained. 

As  a  rule  there  will  be  considerable  difference  in  the  sise  of 
the  plants,  and  they  must  be  graded  to  ensure  a  level  bench. 
When  picking  them  over  those  that  tiller  out  well  at  the  bottom 
should  be  selected,  as  they  will  produce  finer  strings  than  those 
that  run  straight  up.  In  planting,  disturb  the  roots  as  little  as 
possible,  and  he  careful  not  to  bury  the  crowns  of  the  plants  too 
deeply.  Plant  moderately  firm,  and  if  the  wea/ther  is  bright 
give  a  light  watering  to  settle  the  soil  about  the  roots.  Spray 
several  tunes  daily,  and  maintain  a  healthy  growing  atmosphere 
about  the  plants. 

For  supporting  the  plants  it  is  usual  to  strain  wires  length- 
ways of  tne  bendnes  at  1ft  apart,  the  distance  the  plants  are 
set,  and  corresponding  wires  under  the  roof.  These  are  con- 
nected with  fine  strings  that  are  cut  with  the  crop.  Watch  the 
watering  carefully,  as  the  roots  are  easily  damaged  by  too  much, 
a  yellow  tinge  being  imparted  to  the  foliage.  After  the  plants 
are  well  establishea  the  supply  may  be  considerably  increased, 
and  occasional  watering  with  weak  soot  water  is  helpful  in 
keeping  the  foliage  a  good  odour. 

Frequent  spraying  is  necessary  when  the  weather  is  bright, 
but  this  must  oe  discontinued  when  wet  or  dull.  The  crop  may 
be  cut  in  from  three  to  five  months,  according  to  the^  time  of 
year  when  planted,  and  the  first  crop  is  soon  succeeded  by  a 
second  and  stronger  one.  A  short  rest  is  essential  after  cutting 
the  first  crop,  this  being  arranged  by  keeping  the  soil  on  the 
dry  side  for  a  couple  of  weeks.  Then  give  a  sprinkling  of 
bonemeal  or  a  thin  top-dressing  of  rich  soil,  and  a  thorough 
soaking  of  water.  Should  the  soil  be  poor,  or  the  progress  of 
the  plants  not  satisfactory,  water  occasionally  with  liquid 
manure. 
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Strawbeity,  Kentish  Favourite. 

This  variety  received  an  award  of  merit  from  the  Fruit  Com. 
mittee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  the  sitting  on 
June  25.  The  f  ruite  are  large,  sliaped  like  Royal  Sovereign,  but 
of  darker  colour,  and  said  to  be  of  superior  flavour  to  that 
variety.  The  newcomer  is  a  heavy  cropper,  npena  early,  and 
withstands  mildew.  The  fruits  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Hugh 
Low  and  Co.  Its  distinctness  has  been  questioned. 
Our  *Fruit  Supply. 
London  fruit  salesmen  find  it  is  greatly  to  their  advantage  to 
acquaint  themselves  thoroughly  with  the  requi^ments  of  our 
American  guests.  Naturally  they  are  pleased  when  oppor- 
tunity occure  for  them  to  partake  of  the  products  of  their  own 
country,  and  this  year  arrangements  have  been  made  to  con- 
tinue the  supplies  of  Califomian  seedless  Oranges  as  far  as 
possible  into  the  summer.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  these 
would  have  ceased  to  reach  our  shores  some  little  while  back, 
but  the  probable  demand  for  seedless  Oranges  amongst  the 
Americans  in  London  is  respjonsible  for  the  continuation  of 
shipments  to  England  at  a  time  of  the  year  when  we  are  un- 
accustomed to  receive  them.  Many  cargoes  of  these  Oranges 
have  been  sold  in  London  at  cheaper  rates  than  in  New  York, 
which  state  of  affairs  must  be  most  discouraging  to  the 
shippers;  nevertheless,  it  is  hoped  that  the  large  Amenoan 
population  now  in  London  will  extend  their  patronage  to  a  fruit 
which  is  much  appreciated  in  their  own  oountiy. 

Melons  frequently  take  the  place  of  hors  d'oeuvres  at  dinners. 
Iced  Melon,  either  au  naturd,  or,  for  those  whose  temperance 
notions  are  not  too  rigid,  flavoured  with  wine,  is  an  excellent 
and  refreshing  substitute  for  the  orthodox  hors  d'ceuvres,  and, 
should  we  be  favoured  with  prolonged  sunshine  and  heat,  far 
more  seasonable.  The  reappearance  of  the  much-wished-for 
sunshine  on  Saturday  last  was  the  cause  of  a  universal  clamour- 
ing for  Strawberries;  indeed,  there  was  a  complete  turning  of 
the  tables.  Our  perfectly  cultivated  hothouse  Strawberries 
have  not,  during  the  early  part  of  the  season,  met  with  the 
reception  they  richly  deserve.  The  climatic  conditions  were, 
unfortunately,  distinctly  against  them,  but  on  Saturday  last 
dealere  who  cater  for  high-class  trade  were  considerably 
embaiTassed  in  the  fulfilment  of  their  ordere,  and  many  buyers 
who  had  been  unduly  hard  on  the  salesmen  when  times  were 
bad  were  reminded  of  their  past  delinquencies.  It  is  for- 
tunate for  buyers  and  consumers  that  our  leading  vendors  of 
choice  fruits  are  not  Consican  by  nature,  or  they  would  have 
been  disposed,  a  few  days  since,  to  extract  the  utmost  farthing 
for  every  pound  of  Strawberries  on  the  market. 

Americans  who  have  visited  our  shores  have  made  their 
influence  felt  beneficially  on  our  home-grown  Grape  industry. 
Not  only  do  they  consume  large  quantities  whilst  here  amongst 
us,  but  their  appreciation  of  our  Orapes  has  led  to  an  important 
export  trade  between  England  and  America.  Throughout  the 
winter  regular  consignments  of  Ehiglish  Grapes  are  sent  to  New 
York  and  other  leading  American  cities,  and  the  probabilities 
are  in  favour  of  this  branch  of  Anglo-American  trade  seeing  a 
yearly  increase.  Americans,  being  such  lovers  of  fruit  and 
salads,  are  fortunate  in  the  matter  of  supplies  in  London.  There 
is  no  other  city  in  the  world  so  well  supplied  throughout  the 
year.  To  those  possessed  of  the  means  wherewith  to  purchase 
delicacies,  there  is  not  a  month  when  there  are  not  at  least  a 
few  choice  articles  obtainable.  We  are  in  touch  with  all  parte 
of  the  world,  and  the  modern  system  of  carrying  fruit  in  cool 
chambers,  in  which  the  temperature  is  regulated  by  the  most 
up-to-date  refrigerating  machinery,  is  responsible  for  a  con- 
tinuous supply  of  frui&  "out  of  season."  Nowadays  the  ex- 
pression "out  of  season''  is  hardly  applicable  to  many  of  our 
leading  lines  in  fruits  and  vegetaWes.  English  Grapes  freshly 
culled  are  available  throughout  the  year  without  cessation, 
Apples  from  America,  Canada,  Nova  Scot.ia,  almost  overlap  the 
arrivals  from  Australia  and  Tasmania,  which  are  followed  by 
our  own  brief  season — and  Cape  Colony  sends  consignments  of 
Peaches,  Plums,  &c.,  which  reach  us  in  January,  and  con- 
tinue until  our  home-grown  supplies  are  available.  These 
Colonial  fruits  are  also  benefited  by  the^  American  demand, 
large  quantities  being  transhipped  on  arrival  in  England  and 
sent  direct  to  the  large  American  markets. 

Strangers  in  London  are  enabled  .to  enjoy  our  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  three  months  in  advance  of  their  sea^n.  These 
are  not.  only  consumed  by  them  in  the  crude  state,  but  are 
frequently  subjected  to  the  skill  of  our  leading  chefs.  The 
consumption  of  fruit  on  board  the  Atlantic  liners  is  enormous — 


hothouse  Grapes  are  purchased  for  each  voyage  in  hundreds  of 
pounds,  whilst  Apples,  Oranges,  and  Pears  for  the  same  pur- 
pose are  calculated  in  thousands. 

Americans  are  apt  to  express  surprise  at  the  lack  of  interest 
on  the  part  of  our  Government  authorities  where  fruit  cultiva- 
tion is  concerned.  The  American  Government  encourages  by 
every  possible  means  the  cultivation  of  fruit,  and  no  expense 
is  spared  in  obtaining  reliable  information  which  is  likely  to  be 
of  use  to  their  growers.  Their  surprise  is  not  difficult  to 
imagine  when  they  are  informed  that  our  growers  receive  no 

Erotection  of  any  sort,  and  no  encouragement  bejond  the  popu- 
inty  their  proaucts  nave  attained  through  their  own  unaided 
efforts,  despite  severely  adverse  odds.  Tomato  growers  have 
been  for  years  increasing  their  output,  and  endeavouring,  with 
marked  sviccess,  continually  to  improve  the  quality  <n  their 
products;  yet  at  the  present  time  the  finest  samples  are  only 
worth  two-thirds  of  the  price  ruling  at  the  corresponding  period 
of  last  year.  At  the  same  time,  ^Kymatoes  from  Spain  and  the 
Canary  Islands  are  allowed  free  access  to  our  markets,  as  also 
are  those  from  France  later  in  the  season. 

Grapchfruit  is  especially  favoured  by  American  patronage. 
When  this  is  a  scarce  article  end  there  is  an  American  demand 
there  is  practicaUy  no  limit  to  the  price  it  will  realise.  Our 
supplies  are  derived  from  California  and  Jamaica,  so  that  it 
will  be  seen  another  of  our  Colonies  reaps  the  advantage  from  the 
presence  of  Americans  in  London.  Grape-fruit  (concludes  the 
writer  of  these  notes  in  "The  Daily  Telegraph  '*)  is  somewhat  of 
an  acquired  taste,  but  that  taste,  when  it  exists,  usually 
develops  into  a  passion^ 


GieenhODse  Plants. 


Olnsrariai. 

These  are  usually  grown  in  association  with  Primulas,  and 
succeed  under  somewhat  similar  treatment.  Cineraria  cruenta, 
which  was  introduced  from  the  Canary  Islands  in  1777,  is  the 
species  from  which  have  originated  the  large  flowerins  or 
florists'  varieties.  These,  with  their  bold  trusses  and  striking 
colours,  make  a  very  ^ay  display,  while  the  somewhat  formal 
double  flowering  varieties  serve  to  show  to  greater  advantage 
the  light  and  pleasing  effect  produced  by  the  stellata  type. 
This  latter  is  also  useful  for  cutting  purposes.  Cineranas 
succeed  best  under  cool  treatment  dunng  all  stages  of  growth, 
sufficient  heat  in  winter  to  exclude  frost  being  all  that  is 
necessary.  The  mode  of  propagation  is  similar  to  that  of 
Primulas,  seed  being  generally  relied  upon,  except  in  the  case 
of  good  doubles.  These  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  reproduce 
themselves  true  from  seed,  so  cuttings  have  to  be  depended 
upon.  Seed  may  be  sown  from  April  till  July,  according  to 
the  time  the  plants  are  reouired,  using  a  light  compost,  con- 
sisting largely  of  leaf  mould.  The  first  pricking  off  should  be 
done  in  pans  or  boxes,  in  preference  to  singly  in  small  pots. 
By  this  means  there  will  be  less  danger  of  their  suffering  from 
dryness  at  the  root,  a  condition  of  things  to  which  they  are 
averse. 

Cinerarias  delight  in  plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture  and  a 
cool  base,  and  for  this  reason  they  should  be  grown  through 
the  summer  in  frames  having  a  north  aspect,  and  standine 
them  on  ashes,  over  which  an  occasional  dusting  of  soot  shoula 
be  given  as  a  means  of  warding  off  the  attacks  of  slugs,  these 
being  very  partial  to  the  tender  leaves.  A  sharp  eye  should 
also  be  kept  for  the  appearance  of  the  destructive  maggot,  the 
presence  of  which  will  be  denoted  by  white  streaks  in  the 
leaves.  This  pest  should  be  rojuted  in  the  early  stage,  or  much 
mischief  will  be  done.  The  only  effectual  remedy  is  "catch 
'em  and  kill  'em.''  Useful  plants  for  filling  vases  in  the 
dwelling-house  can  be  grown  in  5in  and  Gin  pots,  but  for  large 
specimens  8in  and  lOin  pots  should  be  used.  Good  drainage 
should  be  provided,  as  the  plants  require  copious  supplies  of 
water  during  the  summer,  both  at  the  root  and  by  damping 
overhead.  For  the  final  potting  a  good  compost  is  composed 
of  two  parts  turfy  loam  and  one  part  each  of  leaf  soil  and 
partially  dried  cow  manure,  with  sufficient  old  mortar  rubbish 
to  keep  the  whole  porous,  and  a  6in  potful  of  soot  to  each 
barrow  of  soil.  An  ideal  place  to  grow  them  through  the 
autumn  is  a  pit  into  which  a  gentle  heat  can  be  turned  when 
required.  More  suitable  conditions  can  be  maintained  here 
than  is  generally  possible  in  a  house  of  mixed  plants,  while 
there  will  be  less  danger  of  injury  from  irost.  which  sometimes 
nips  them  if  left  in  the  frames.  Thev  will  be  benefited  by 
liberal  feeding  with  manure  water  as  the  flower  spikes  appear, 
which  as  they  open  should  be  removed  to  the  greenhouse  or 
conservatory.  If  there  is  any  suspicion  of  green  fly  fumigate 
before  removal.  Thi^?  pest  is  especially  troublesome  to  the 
late  flowering  batch,  but  every  effort  should  be  made  to  keep 
the  plants  clean  and  the  flowers  fresh  as  long  as  possible. 
When  at  last  their  beauty  fades  into  decay,  and  they  are  con- 
signed to  the  rubbish  heap,  a  feeling  of  regret  will  be  felt  that 
such  things  are  not  more  lasting,  and  at  the  same  time  will 
serve  as  a  reminder  of  the  constant  change  and  evolution  going 
on,  especially  in  things  pertaining  to  the  hoiH^cultural  world. 
— E    DoRONER,  Brook  House  Gardens.  Isle  of  Wjght. 
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Societies, 

Royal  Hovticaltwal,  Jalj  28rd. 

Tuesday's  exhibition  and  m^^ting  were  quiet,  but  there 
was  still  a  great  deal  of  variety.  Carnations  were  mate  a  show 
in  thenuselves,  possibly  in  anticipation  of  the  N.C.  and  P.S. 
Show  the  day  after.  Major  Holford's  gold  medal  group  of 
orciuds  was  much  admired,  while  Wm.  PauPs  RoeeB,  Veitch's 
Javanese  Rhododendrons,  Lord  Aldenham's  cut  shrubs,  and 
Mr.  Amos  Perrv's  waterxxx>l  and  plants,  for  which  a  gold  modal 
was  given,  each  furnishied  leading  features.  Messrs.  Veitch 
showed  a  new  and  distinct  procumbent  Lobelia,  with  bright 
blue  &>wera,  suitable  as  a  basket  plant.  It  was  named 
Richardsoni.  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  staged  a  collection  of  Eucalyptuses  in  pots.  These 
were  from  seeds  sown  in  January,  and  already  the  plants  were 
18in  higrh,  and  bushy.  Coming  from  them  the  exhibit  was 
doubly  interesting.  In  their  ^eed  catalogue  we  find  descrip- 
tions of  fifteen  kinds^  including  globulus,  Gunni,  citriodora 
(scented  leaved),  ooccifera,  and  cordata.  At  3  o'clock  Mr. 
Vicary  Gibbs  delivered  a  lecture  on  ornamental  shrubs. 

Orchid  CoiDBiHtM. 

Present :  Mr.  J.  Gumey  Fowler  (in  the  chair) ;  with  Messrs. 
James  O'Brien,  Harry  J.  Veitch,  H.  Little,  W,  Boxall.  G.  F. 
Moore,  Richard  G.  Th^aites,  A,  A.  McBean,  H.  T.  Pitt, 
Arthur  Dye,  Walter  Ck>bb,  W.  H.  Young.  H.  Cf.  Alexander, 
H.  A.  Tracy,  Frederick  J.  Hanbury,  J.  Wilson  Potter,  Wm. 
Bolton,  de  B.  Crawshay,  and  W.  A.  Bilney. 

Major  Holford,  C.I.£.,  C.Y.O.  (grower,  Mr.  H.  Alexander), 
Westonbirtj  Tetbury,  GIos.,  again  contributed  a  noble  display 
of  orchids  m  flower,  and  most  admirably  arranged.  A  huge 
plant  of  Cattleya  gigas  occupied  one  comer,  and  another  large 
plant  of  Miltonia  vexillaria  was  on  the  other  side.  L.-c.  Cal- 
listogloesa  Earl  Grey  had  four  laree  flowers;  C.  mollis  also  bore 
four ;  C.  Hardyana  had  three  lovely  blooms ;  Sophro-laelia  Lfeta 
Orpe^iana  was  again  included ;  also  C.  x  f  ulvescena,  Brasso-ls&lia 
Hel^  (with  tawny  segments  and  pale  purple  lip  with  white 
fring^  edge).     Oncidium  saroodes  lent  grace,  and  the  finely- 

I  plants  of  PhaI«anopsis  amabilis  Rimestadtiana  were  a 

luable  aid.     (Gold  medal.) 

Hugh     Low    and     Co.  sent    Cattleya    Gaskelliana 
C.  G.  alba,  each  well  flowered. 


Charlesworth  and  Co.,  B'radfoi^,  Yorks,  sent 
Cattl#fa '  lIMna,  Laelio-oattleya  Mollie,  with  salmon  i>etals ; 
L.-c. 'C)iifi1i'aniiii]a  Fire  King,  Odontoglossum  Schleiperianum 
citriniiQH;  TricopUia  Turiakm  (pale  yellow),  and  L.-c.  Callisto- 
glossa6^.'<aai3r«i'.Ffa>ra  medal.) 

Messrs. T. 'Cri|i^  and  Son,  Tunbridge  Wells,  contributed  a 
small  tfpw  oSr  Disa  grandiflora,  which  they  cultivate  to  per- 
fect i<;^<  *  K^lv^  Jlora  medal.)  R.  I.  Measures,  Esq.  (gar- 
dener, "Mr.  'J.*^* Smith),  Camberwell,  had  well-flowered  Cypri- 
pediums^  ^ao  Coelo^ne  speciosa,  and  pans  of  Dossinia  mar- 
morata,  \t'hi<^n?e6eived  an  award  of  merit.  (Silver  Banksian 
medaly)    ="    * 

Messrs. 'iliames  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  contributed  Brasso- 
catt.  Di^yano-gigas.  a  noble  flower;  Sobralia  Veitchi.  Lwlio- 
cattleya  Vesta,  together- with  Oncidium  leucochilum  ana  Disa  x 
Luna.     (Silver  Banksian  medal.) 

-   '^   '  ■'"    Vroit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Fiesent:  Mr.  Geo.  Bunyard  (in  the  cthair);  with  Messrs. 
J.  W.  Bates,  Edwin  Beckett,  Alex.  Dean,  H.  Parr,  A.  R.  Allan, 
J.  I>avis,  Geo.  Keif,  Chas.  Foster,  John  Lyne,  C.  G.  A.  Nix, 
G.  Reynolds,  J.  Jaques,  H.  Somers  Rivers,  J.  Mclndoe,  Owen 
Thomas,  W.  Poupart,  and  James  Vert. 

Mr.  G.  Goddard,  Norwood  Green,  Southall,  sent  fruit-laden 
bushes  of  Black  Currant  Goddard's  Monarch.  Mr.  S.  Attrell, 
Yew  Tree  Farm,  North  Common,  Chailey,  Sussex,  had  fruits 
and  fruiting  canes  of  red  Raspberry,  Attrell's  Magnum— fruits 
of  moderate  size  and  good  flavour. 

W.  M.  Bullivant,    Eeg.     (gardener,  Mr.   Thos.   Crosswell), 


Homewood,  Eden  Park,  Beckenham,  ihad  excellent  samples  of 
a  golden  coloured^  smooth,  round  Tomato  called  Homewood 
Favourite.  This  is  the  result  of  crossing  Sutton's  Perfection 
with  one  of  the  small  types  of  yellow.  From  this,  both  reds 
and  yellows  resulted,  the  dominant  colour  being  yellow.  Some 
of  the  latter  were  aa&in  crossed  ^ath  Golden  Queen. 

Messrs.  Laxton  Bros.,  Bedford,  had  two  new  Strawberries, 
Reliance  and  Progress.  The  former  is  a  cross  between 
Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury  with  a  seedling;  the  latter  be- 
tween British  Queen  and  Latest  of  All.  Thev  also  showed 
Japanese  Plum  "First/*  a  round  golden  juioy  fruit,  with  a 
sharp  Citrus  flavour.  This  is  grown  under  glass.  They  also 
had  Laxton's  Prosperity  Raspberry. 

Messrs.  T.  Rivers  and  Son,  Sawbridgeworth,  had  twelve 
box^  filled  with  large  Cherries.  These  were  perfect  of  their 
kind,  and  oomprised  the  varieties  Black  Tartarian,  Late  Black 
Bigarreau,  Early  Rivers,  Bigarreau  Noir  de  Guben,  and 
Turkey  Black  Heart  were  among  the  darks.     The  reds  were 


Reine  Hortense,  Guigne  Choque,  and  Emperor  Francis.  White 
Biearreau  was  equally  prominent,  and  represented  the 
"whites,"     (Silver-gilt  Knightian  medal.) 

Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  also  brought  a  collection  of  culinary 
Peas  from  Reading,  compri/^ing  fifty-six  of  the  leading  sorts 
in  commerce,  and  twenty-two  unnamed  seedlinos  which  were 
exhibited  in  oases.  Sutton's  May  Queen  was  included,  and  fine 
samp^les  of  Al  (a  good  early  Pea).  Selected  Duke  oi  Albany, 
Continnity,  the  handsome,  big-poaded  and  full  Centenary; 
Reading  Giant,  and  Invincible  Marrowfat.'  The  French  Sugar 
Pea  with  broad,  crisp,  succulent  pods,  was  notable.  (Silver- 
gilt  Knightian  medal.) 

Messrs.  Carters,  of  High  Hoi  bom,  London,  filled  the  wlkole 
length  of  one  table  with  a  odlectiou  of  culinary  Peas,  having 
Sweet  Peas  upon  arches  and  in  glasses  over  them,  and  ui>on  the 
centre  of  the  table.  The  exhibit  comprised  250  varieties,  all 
sown  on  the  27th  March.  It  is  diflk^uft  to  express  an  opinion 
on  the  merits  <^  Peas  by  their  selected  pods  only.  We  would 
name  their  Quite  Cofntent  ss  a  very  heavy  Pea,  the  pods  con- 
taining ten  large  seeds;  also  Model  Telephone,  main  crop.  5ft: 
Garters  Forcing,  Veitch's  Perfection  Re49elected ;  Re-selectea 
Duke  of  Albany,  and  Carter^s  Exhibition;  Early  Mom  was  also 
good.  There  were  a  large  number  of  seedlings,  of  which  we 
would  mention  Nos.  201,  from  Daisy  and  American  Wonder,  a 
heavy,  early  variety ;  205,  from  Express  and  Early  Mom^  a 
g;reat  improvement;  also  a  new  Bean,  from  Bunyard's  Exhibi- 
tion and  Aquadula,  very  early  and  good.  (Silver-gilt  Knightian 
medal.) 

Messrs.  E.  W.  King  and  Co.,  Coggeshall,  ESssex,  sent  eighty 
sorts  of  culinary  Peas,  all  sown  on^nd  March.  The  pocb  in 
the  early  and  midseasooi  sorts  were  well  filled  and  of  even 
size.  They  also  staged  a  few  haulms  bearing  heavy  crops. 
(Silver  Banksian  medal.) 

Mr.  Wm.  Deal,  Broc^lands,  Kelvedon,  Essex,  had  Peas  in 
baskets,  the  collection  comprising  all  the  best  kinds.  (Silver 
Banksian  medal.) 

nenJ  Gommlttae. 

Present :  Mr.  Henry  B.  May  (in  the  chair) ;  with  Messrs. 
Chas.  T.  Druery,  J<^m  Green,  T.  W.  Turner,  R.  C.  Notcutt, 
J.  T.  Benfnett-Poe,  J.  W.  Barr,  H.  J.  Cutbush,  Wm.  Howe, 
G.  Reuthe,  Jas.  Douglas,  Arthur  Turner.  Chas.  Dixon,  H.  J. 
Jones,  Chas.  E.  Pearson,  Chas.  E.  Shea,  W.  P.  Thomson,  E.  H. 
Jenkins,  Wm.  J.  James,  R.  C.  Reginald  Nevill,  E.  T.  Cook, 
R.  Hooper  Pearson,  and  John  Jennings. 

Messrs.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate  Nurseries,  contributed 
Carnations  in  pots,  arranged  in  mounds  undulatingly.  King 
Arthur  is  a  rich  and  large  scarlet,  said  to  be  a  border  variety. 
As  grown  in  pots  it  was  exceptionally  fine.  Monk  is  a  ^ood 
Malmaison,  and  there  were  also  Maggie  Hodgson,  Trojan, 
Yeller  Gal,  and  Ceoilia.     (Silver-gilt  Flora  medal j 

Messrs.  Gunn  end  Sons,  Olton,  Birmingham,  were  forward 
with  their  admirable  perennial  herbaceous  Phloxes^  than  whom 
no  firm  gix>ws  a  better  collection.  The  dwarf  Tapis  Blanc  w^as 
prominent;  as  also  the  pretty  pink  Japonais.  CoquUioot  (soar- 
let),  Dei*viche  (lavender).  Sheriff  Ivory  (pink),  Feadora  (white 
and  pink),  and  Eugene  Danzanvillier  (mauve  and  white).  Of 
the  purples,  the  darkest  was  Marius  Vaschon  and  Le  Mahdi. 
Iris  IS  paler  and  veiy  beautiful.  The  trusses  were  simply  mag- 
nificent, averaging  4ft  to  5ft  in  length.  The  plants  were 
brought  on  under  glass.     (Silver  Banksian  medal.) 

Lord  Aldenham  (gardener,  Mr.  Edwin  Beckett),  Aldenham 
House,  ELstree,  staged  Streptocarpuses  in  Gin  and  7in  pots. 
The  variety  Royal  Purple  was  "immense"  in  more  ways  than 
one.  Such  growth  and  such  a  profusion  of  noble  flowers  were 
surely  never  seen  outside  of  Aldenham.  A  collection  of  cut 
sprays  of  shrubs  came  from  the  same  source,  filling  the  west 
end  of  the  hall.  One  cannot  name  a  tithe  of  the  eood  and 
ornamental  things  included,  but  notice  is  demanded  for  the 
purple  Berberis,  the  Smoke  Sumach,  the  purple  tricolor  Beech, 
also  the  golden  varieties  of  the  Dogwood,  the  cut-leaved  Elder, 
Neillia,  Spindle-tree,  Currant,  and  Snowoerry  (Symphoricarpus 
orbiculatus  variegatus).  The  white  variegated  Thorn  (Cratae- 
gus oxj-acantha  foliis  variegatis)  is  very  pretty.  Acer  rubellum 
with  crimson  foliage,  is  handsome ;  the  silvery  Chestnut  is  rare ; 
Elseagnus  argentea  and  E.  macrophylla  are  bright;  Prunus 
orientalis  has  silvery  leaves;  Styrax  serrulatum,  with  deep 
chocolate  leaves,  must  make  a  fine  bush  or  tree;  the  ruddy- 
leaved  Rose  (R.  rubrifolia)  was  exceedingly  handsome,  and  also 
Acer  Negundo  variegata.  The  Purple  Nut  (Corvlus  Avellana 
purpurea)  is  good  of  its  colour;  and  Acer  paunatum,  with 
gold  and  crimson  smallish  foliage,  makes  an  admirable  contrast. 
Besides  the  foliage  subjects  there  were  any  quantity  of  flower- 
ing ones,  as  Spiraeas,  Spartium  junceum,  Hedysarum  multiju- 


azureus,  Microglossa  albescens  (small  blue  composite  flowers), 
Rhodotypos  keiTioides,  Philadelphus  grandiflorus,  Escallonia 
macrantna,  various  Honeysuckles,  &c.  Rubus  odoratus, 
Phlomis  fruticosa,  and  Budoleia  variabilis  were  also  very  fine. 
(Gold  medal.) 

A  beautiful  exhibit  of  Malmaison  (tarnations  in  vases  came 
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from  the  bowager  Lady  Hillingdoii,  Seveiioaka  (oardener,  Mr. 
J.  Sheldon).  Hie  flowers  were  spleiklidly  devefoped  and  of 
good  colour,    ^ilver  Flora  medal.) 

From  Mr.  John  Forbes,  Hawick,  N.B.,  came  a  larse  ool- 
lection  of  DelphiniumB,  Phloxes,  and  Pentstemons.  The  best  of 
the  Delphiniums  were  Garibaldi,  Albert  Edward,  Miss  McLen- 
nan, Eugene  Sandow,  and  Bacon.  The  most  attra<^iye  Phloxes 
were  Emile  Krantz,  James  Hamilton,  Tiny  Stevensoii,  Ment- 
more,  Chas.  Street,  and  Mounet  Bully.  (Silver  Banksian 
medal.) 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham,  staged  a  largo  collec- 
tion of  ibardy  flowers,  with  Caraatians  and  Dahlias.  In  the 
former  were  fine  dumps  of  Delphiniums,  Phloxes,,  Campanulas 
in  yairiety,  Spiraeas  aiid  some  fine  everlasting  Peas.  A  collec- 
tion of  cactus  and  decorative  Dahlias  were  also  staged,  the 
flowers  having  evidently  been  grown  under  glass.  (Silver  Flora 
medal.) 

From  Messrs.  J.  K.  King  and  Sons,  Coggeshall,  came  an 
attractive  exhibit  of  Sweet  Peas,  all  the  leadmg  varieties  being 
represented.  Messrs.  A.  Charton  and  Sons,  Summervale 
Nursery,  Tunbrid^e  Wells,  exhibited  Alyssum  maritimum  White 
Wave,  a  decided  improvement  on  the  original  type. 

Mr.  B.  Ladhams,  Shirley  Nurseries,  Southampton,  oontri- 
bated  a  fine  collection  of  Oaillardias.  A  few  of  tne  best  were 
Aurora,  Superb,  Brilliant,  and  Silver  King.  The  same  firm  also 
staged  vases  of  their  perpetual  Pink  Princess  Christian,  whicfh 
has  good  long  stems  and  is  attractive  in  colour  (Silver  Banksian 
medal.) 

A  very  interesting  exhibit  was  that  from  Mr.  L.  R.  Russell, 
Richmond,  which  was  made  up  of  Ericas  and  ihardy  Fuchsias. 
The  latter  were  cbiefly  hybrids  of  Riccartoni.  The  Ericas 
would  be  very  interesting  to  all  who  value  our  hardy  Heaths. 

MessfTB.  W.  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  made  a  fine  dis- 
plav  of  recently  introduced  Koses.  The  flowers  were  displayed 
in  baskets  and  bamboo  stands.  The  most  prominent  varieties 
were  Beatrice,  a  beautiful  light  hybrid  tea;  Earl  of  Warwick, 
Hugo  Roller  (which  can  be  best  described  as  a  glorified  Marie 
Van  Houtte),  Paul  Lede,  Dora,  Warrior,  Le  Progres,  and  Mrs. 
Isabelle  Milner.     (Silver  Flora  medal.) 

Messrs.  Bide  and  Son,  Famham,  made  a  glorious  display  of 
their  new  Rose,  Queen  of  Spain.  It  is  one  of  those  varieties 
that  attracts  attention  the  more  it  is  seen.  (Silver  Banksian 
medal.) 

Messrs.  H.  B.  May  and  Sons,  Dyson's  Lane  Nurseries, 
Upper  Edmonton,  made  a  pretty  display  of  Ixoras  and  ferns. 
The  former  included  well-grown  specimens  of  I.  Fraseri, 
I.  macrothyrsa,  and  I.  Williamsi.  Some  good  decorative  plants 
of  Clerodendron  fallax  were  also  to  be  seen,  while  the  greenery 
of  the  ferns  greatly  enhanced  the  display.  (Silver  Flora  medal.) 
A  niee  collection  of  hardy  flowers  was  arranged  by  Mr.  M. 
Prichard,  Christdhuroh.  (Silver  Flora  medal.)  Messrs.  Hugh 
Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  staged  vases  of  Tree  Carnations, 
Hydrangeas,  and  the  Polyantha  Rose  Baby  Dorothy. 

From  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  came  an 
interesting  display  of  plants.  Boxes  of  Spireeas  Anthony 
Waterer  and  Bumalda  were  in  perfection,  while  the  huge 
flowers  of  Magnolia  macrophylla  also  claimed  attention,  as  well 
as  plants  of  Hssmanthus  punioeus,  Impatiens  Holsti,  and  some 
pretty  double  bedding  Beeonias. 

A  collection  of  Sweet  Peas  came  from  Miss  Alexander,  Oak- 
bank,  Seal,  Sevenoaks  (gardener,  Mr.  T.  Tubb).  The  collec- 
tion was  most  comprehensive,  and  included  most  of  the  newer 
varieties,  all  being  of  good  quality  and  well  grown.  (Silver 
Banksian  medal.) 

Mr.  A.  P.  Dutton,  Iver,  Bucks,  put  up  a  beautiful  exhibit 
of  perpetual-flowermg  Carnations,  also  a  nice  collection  of  the 
border  varieties  in  pots.  Some  of  the  most  attractive  were 
TVojan,  Kaffir,  Irene  Vaughan,  and  H.  J.  Cutbush.  (Silver- 
gilt  Banksian  medal.) 

Hardv  flowers  and  Carnations  came  from  Messrs.  W.  Artin- 
dale  and  Son.  Sheffield.  The  bunches  were  large  and  of  good 
colour,  the  Gaillardias  and  Delphiniums  especially  so.  The 
Carnations  were  chiefly  the  yellow  ground  varieties.  The  best 
were  Richness,  Othello,  Pamela,  and  Fashion. 

Messrs.  J.  Peed  and  Son,  West  Norwood,  staged  a  beautiful 
collection  of  Gloxinias  arranged  with  Asparagus  plumosus. 
The  s^ain  included  both  selfs  and  the  spotted  varieties,  while 
an  exhibit  of  double  Begonias  from  the  same  firm  were  also 
excellent  alike  in  colour  and  size. 

Mr.  J.  Bruckhaus,  Orleans  Nursery,  Twickenliam,  sent  a 
good  display  of  Stocks,  which  included  some  well-grown  spikes 
m  a  variety  of  colours. 

Messrs  H  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  exhibited  lifted 
plants  of  their  Antirrhinums,  Fire  King,  Defiance,  and  Brilliant 
Rose,  which  were  all  very  fine ;  also  a  very  fine  exhibit  of 
Stocks  all  arranged  m  separate  colours,  as  shown  as  lifted 
from  the  ground. 

Mr.  Jas.  Douglaj^.  Great  Bookham,  staged  a  table  of  Mal- 
maison  and  border  Carnations  arranged  in  vases.  Needless  to 
?f ^'  i?^*llf  flowers  were  very  fine  and  nicely  arranged.  Some  of 
the  best  were  Lady  Hermione,  Goldfinder,  Helen,  Countess  of 


Radnor,  Mary  Measures,  and  Miss  Willmott.  The  Malmaisons, 
too,  were  of  capital  siae  and  colour.     (Silver  Flora  medal.) 

Messrs.  V.  N.  Gauntlett  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Chiddingf<Ht], 
Surrev,  sent  a  table  of  Iris  Ksempferi  in  a  variety  of  colours. 
The  flowers  were  well  developed.     (Bronse  Banksian  medal.) 

Mr.  AmoB  Perry,  Hard^  Plant  Fan^  Enfield,  produced 
almost  an  exact  rephoa  of  lus  exhibit  at  U<^and  House.  The 
tanks  containing  tne  Water  Lilies  were  especially  attractive. 
The  best  were  riymp(h»a  ohromatella,  N.  Marliacea  albida, 
N.  M.  ignea,  and  N.  Laydeckeri  lilacea.  Tall  Spiraeas,  bam- 
boos in  v«kriety,  grasses,  ferns,  and  Liliums  were  also  coinspiou- 
ous ;  while  the  new  Calla  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  made  quite  a  feature. 
The  same  firm  also  staged  a  table  of  hardy  flowers.  (Gold 
medal.) 

Messrs.  G.  Bunyard  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Maidstone,  contributed 
a  large  table  of  hardy  flowers,  which  presented  a  bright  appear- 
ance. A  few  of  the  oest  features  were  large  dumps  of  Lychnis 
chalcedonica,  Lupinus  polyphyllus  roseus,  Eremurus  Bunsei, 
some  capital  GaiUardias,  Liliums.  Alstromerias,  also  a  oolTeo- 
tion  of  garden  Roses  and  threa  boxes  of  exhibition  varieties. 
(Silver  Banksian  medal.) 

Certlfieatet  ftad  Awavdi  of  Merit 

Campanvla  ptr9\ei/olia  W.  Lawrence  (Mr.  W.  lawienoe.  Egeles- 
oliife,  Torks). — This  is  so  distinct  that  one  would  imagine  it  to  be  a 
hybrid.  It  has  big  lavender-bine  belU  as  open  as  those  of  torbinata 
bat  the  character  is  otherwise  that  of  0.  persioifolia,    A.M. 

Cattleya  x  Thor  (Major  Holford).— Parentage;  Cattleya  gigaa 
X  0.  snperba.  A  strong  open  flower,  sepals  and  petals  rosy-mAuve, 
and  the  lip  purple  with  creamy  throat,  nicely  opened  in  front.    A.M. 

Caiileya  x  Waldwnar  (Major  Holford). —Parentage :  C.  Whitei 
X  C.  auiea.  A  beautiful  flower  of  medium  sise,  the  segments  of  a 
rosy-creamy  hue,  and  the  lip  crimsoii-magenta  veined  with  gold. 
A.M. 

Delphinium  Mrs,  G.  Fergueon  (G.  Ferffnson,  Esq.,  The  Hollies, 
Weybridge). — A  laige  pale  creamy-flowered  variety  with  spikes  l^ft 
long.    A.M.    (Gardener,  Mr.  F.  W.  Smith.) 

Doiainia  marmorata  (B.  I.  Measures,  Esq.,  Camberwell). — A  beauti- 
ful terrestrial  Bomean  orchid,  cultivated  for  its  leaves.  These  are 
produced  in  rosette  form.  They  are  oval  acuminate,  dark  brownish 
green,  veined  with  carmine  and  yellow.  Treat  as  for  Anoeotoohilus. 
A.M. 

Miltonia  veKillaria,  Lamheau's  variety  (Mens.  Lambeau*  Brussels). 
— The  largest  variety  of  vexillaria,  otherwise  like  its  parent.    A.M. 

Rose  Hugo  Boiler  (Wm.  Paul  and  Son).— A  new  decorative  H.  T. 
aeedlinff  of  wonderfully  rich  tones — a  splendid  Bose.  The  fiim,  if 
roughisn,  outer  petals  are  bright  deep  crimson,  while  the  pointed 
full  centre  is  of  a  soft  creamy  ysllow.  The  two  colours  are  quite 
distinct,  making  the  flower  exceedingly  attractive.    A.M. 

Bpirma  gigantea  roeea  (Amos  Psrry,  Enfleld).— This  plant  grows. 
6ft  high,  has  large  palmately  lobed  foliage  and  terminal  feathery 
dustm  of  pink  flowers.    A.M. 

Strawberry  Fillhasket  (Laxton  Bros.,  Bedford).— Decidedly  the 
freest  cropping  variety  extant,  the  scarlet  berries  being  of  good 
flavour  and  of  medium  size.    It  is  now  generally  well  known.     A.M. 

National  Sweet  Pea. 

(Concluded  from  p  bb.) 

Messrs.  Watkins  and  Simpson  (London),  and  Messrs.  G.  C. 
Morse  and  Oo.  (Santa  Clara,  Califomia)  gave  prises,  the  former 
in  class  11,  the  latter  in  classes  12  to  18,  for  special  named 
varieties.  Mr.  J.  Jones,  Providence  Cottage,  Wem,  was  first 
in  class  11  with  Nora  Unwin,  Frank  Dolby,  £.  J.  Castle,  and 
Mrs.  Alfred  Watkins;  Mrs.  Tigwell,  Greenford,  was  second; 
and  Mr.  Breadmore  third. 

Countess  Spencer  (three  bunches).— Mrs.  Tigwell  beat  Mr. 
Breadmore^.  Jones,  Wom,  third.  John  Ingman  (ditto). — 
Messrs.  £.  W.  King  and  Co.,  first,  and  Mr.  Silas  Cole,  second. 
Helen  Lewis  (dittc^.— Messrs.  dark  led,  and  Mr.  Breadmore 
second.  Queen  Alexandra  (ditto).— Messrs.  Clark  beat  Mrs. 
Tigwell.  Helen  Pierce  (ditto).— Mr.  T.  Stevenson  was  foremost, 
and  Messrs.  Clark,  second.  He  also  led  for  three  bunches  of 
Shasta,  a  rather  poor  white,  and  Mr.  Breadnoore  was  second,: 
For  three  of  Phenomenal,  Mr.  Breadmore  was  first,  and  Mr. 
J.  Jones,  Wem,  second. 

Spscial  DrvisiON  roa  Shall  Gbowsbs. 

In  class  68,  for  twelve  distinct  bunches  (varieties),  there^ 
were  sixteen  competing,  and  Mr.  Robt.  Bathurst,  Lawell  House-, 
Chudleigh,  S.  Devon,  was  foremost,  his  Devonshire  Cream 
(new),  Henry  Eckford,  Helen  Pierce,  and  Countess  Spencer 
being  superb.  Mr.  Dcvald  Grant,  Compton  End,  Winchester,, 
was  second;  and  Mr.  Lewis  H.  Hatting,  The  Nest,  Homchurch, 
Essex,  third. 

For  eight  bunches  in  the  following  class,  Mr.  A.  Langfcon, 
Wychbold,  Droitwich,  led  with  trusses  quite  18in  long.  Mrs. 
E.  Paul,  Brentwood,  was  second  -and  Mr.  E.  J.  Baker,  Thorn- 
ton Heath,  third.  Mr.  John  F.  Beale,  Brierley  House,  Sidcup, 
was  first  for  the  six  bunches. 
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Dunfermline  (FifeBhire). 

.  SuMMSB  Show. 

The  fourth  eummer  exhibition  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Dunfermline  Carnegie  Trust,  was  held  in  splendid  weather,  in 
the  beautiful  grounds  of  Pittenorie£P  Park,  one  of  Mr.  Car- 
negie's many  valuable  gifts  to  the  ancient  Royal  town  of  Dun- 
fermline, Fifeshire,  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  the  18th  and 
19th  July.  This  erhibition,  with  its  spirited  management  and 
liberal  prizes,  has  been  growing  year  by  year  in  magnitude  and 
importance.  The  present  show,  though  a  fine  one,  was  not  so 
extensiye  as  last  year,  owine  to  the  lateness  of  the  season  in 
Scotland,  but  generally  speaking,  quality  was  well  maintained. 
Roses  were  not  so  numerous  as  usual.  The  burden  of  competi- 
tion in  the  ooen  classes  being  between  Messrs.  Harkness,  of 
Hitchin,  and  Mr.  Hu^  Dickson,  Belfast,  whose  names,  bow- 
ever,  are  a  guarantee  of  quality.  In  the  gardeners'  and 
amateurs'  classes,  Mr.  Conway  Jones,  of  Gloucester,  and  Mr. 
Parlane,  Row,  Helensburgh,  were  the  chief  exhibitors.  Her- 
baceous plants  were  better  than  ever^  the  60ft  of  table  length 
occupied  Dy  four  competitors  being  quite  up  to  anything  usually 
seen  either  in  England  or  Scotland,  ana  Messrs.  Cocker,  of 
Aberdeen,  were  doubtless  delighted  to  get  the  premier 
ticket  in  such  a  keen  tussle.  Pansies  and  Violas  were  also  a 
beautiful  show,  and  floral  decoration  classes  were  very  attrac- 
tive, largely  through  Messrs.  Perkins,  of  Coventry,  having 
come  north  with  some  of  their  elegant  creations. 

In  class  1^  for  seventv-two  blooms,  Roses,  not  less  than 
thirty-six  varieties,  Mr.  Hueh  Dickson  gained  first  place  (£10) 
witii  an  exhibit  of  very  handsome,  fair  sised,  fresh,  and  richly 
coloured  blooms.  We  noted  Mildred  Grant.  Frau  Lila  Rauten- 
stnauch,  Mrs.'^  Stewart  Clark,  Duchess  of  Buccleuch,  a  superb 
novelty  of  beautiful  colour;  Frau  Drusohki,  Hugh  Dickson, 
Alice  Lindsell,  Marquise  Litta,  Helen  Keller,  Instituter 
Siirdev,  Madame  Jules  Gravereaux,  Medea,  Comtesse  de  Saxe, 
Ulricn  Brunner,  Caroline  Testout,  Rev.  Alan  Clieales,  Dan- 
mark,  J.  B.  Clark,  Madame  Melanie  Soupert,  A.  K.  Williams, 
Mrs.  W.  Cooper,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Etoile  de  France,  Gladys 
Harknees,  Dorothy,  Gustavo  Grunerwald,  Yvonne  Vacherot, 
Mdlle.  Simone  Beaumez,  Rosamene  Gravereaux,  Robert  Scott, 
Madame  Vermorel,  &c.  Second  place  fell  to  Messrs.  Harkness, 
Hitchin,  with  an  exhibit  of  very  choice  blooms,  rather  rougher 
than  the  premier  lot.  In  class  2,  for  thirty-six  blooms,  Messrs. 
Harkness  secured  first  place  with  a  beautiful  stand,  and  Mr. 
Hugh  Dickson  second.  For  twentv-four  blooms  and  twelve 
blooms,  the  exhibitors  also  occupied  first  and  second  olaces  as 
in  No.  2;^  Messrs.  Gibson,  Bedale,  takin'r  thirds  with  blooms 
of  much  inferior  quality.  For  twenty-four  teas  or  noisettes, 
Messrs.  Harkness  were  first ;  also  for  twelve  blooms.  •  Mr. 
Hugh  Dickson  gained  first  for  twelve  scarlet  or  crimson  with 
J.  B.  Clark ;  second,  Messrs.  Gibson  with  Marquise  Litta.  For 
twelve  any  yellow  or  white,  Messrs.  Harkness  with  Frau  Karl 
Druschki,  and  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson  with  Medea  were  placed 
equal;  and  Messrs.  Harkness  first  for  twelve  pink  with  Her 
Mfajesty.  For  display  of  Roses  on  table  12ft  by  6ft,  Mr.  Hugh 
Dickson  was  finst  with  a  very  handsome  exhibit.  Messrs. 
Gibson's  table,  to  which  second  prize  was  awarded,  was  very 
poor.  Mr.  H.  Dickson  was  the  only  exhibitor  of  eighteen 
vases  of  decorative  Roses  with  a  verv  good  stand.  For  the 
best  h.p.  or  h.t.  in  the  open  classes,  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson  got  first 
ticket  with  a  beautiful  bloom  of  the  new  Duchess  of  Buccleuch, 
and  for  the  best  tea,  Messrs.  Harkness  gained  premier  place 
with  a  very  handsome  Mildred  Grant. 

In  the  gardeners'  and  amateurs'  classes  competitors  were 
few.  For  twenty-four  blooms  Mr.  Conway  Jones,  Gloucester, 
gained  first  place  with  a  very  handsome  clean  fresh  stand.  Mr. 
W.  Parlane,  Row.  Helensburgh,  was  second  with  wonderful 
blooms  for  Scotland  this  season.  For  twelve  blooms  Mr. 
Conway  Jones  was  again  first  and  Mr.  Parlane  was  second. 
Mr.  Parlane  was  first  for  six  blooms  any  one  variety.  For 
eighteen  blooms,  confined  to  Scottish  amateurs,  Mr.  Black, 
Kinglassie,  was  first;  and  Mr.  Millar,  Kinglassie,  was  first  for 
twelve  blooms.  For  the  best  bloom  in  gardeners'  or  amateurs' 
class,  h.p.  or  h.t.,  Mr.  Conway  Jones  gained  medal  with  a 
'fine  bloom  of  Hugh  Dickson ;  and  for  best  tea  or  noisette,  tlTe 
same  gentleman  got  medal  with  a  pretty  bloom  of  Caroline 
Kuster. 

In  the  herbaceous  plant  classes  the  display  was  most  beauti- 
ful and  imposing.  For  exhibit  15ft  by  5ft,  Messrs.  Cocker 
and  Sons  gained  first  place  with  a  most  meriix>rious  exhibit  of 
choice  kinds,  beautifully  set  up.  Messrs.  Harkness  were 
second,  and  Messrs.  Gibson  third.  For  twelve  bunches  her- 
baceous flowers,  Messrs.  Gibson  were  first,  Messrs.  Cocker 
second,  and  Messrs.  Harkness  third.  Mr.  McAra.  CrieflF,  also 
showed  creditably  in  these  classes.  Pansies  and  Violas  were  a 
large  displayj  and  quality  was  very  fine.  For  forty-eight 
blooms  fancy  Pansies,  Mr.  Smellie,  Busby,  was  fimt  with  a 
beautiful  lot;  Mr.  A.  Kay,  Gurgunnock,  was  second.  For 
twenty-four  blooms  Mr.  Dunsmore  was  first,  and  Mr.  Smellie 
second.       For   twenty-four    show  Pansies,  Mr.  Chas.  Kay  was 


first  and  Mr.  Frater,  Linlithsow,  second.  Mr.  Fnater  was  first 
for  twenty-four  Violas,  and  Mr.  Cockbum  second.  For  sprays 
of  Violas  Mr.  Colin  Muir,  Giffnock,  was  first. 

Sweet  Peas  were  not  equal  to  usual  standard  here,  t^tv  few 
open  air  blooms  being  forward.  For  twelve  vases,  Mr.  High- 
gate,  ejardener.  Yester,  was  first  with  fair  qualitv.  For  six 
vases  Mr.  McAra.  Crie£P,  was  first,  and  Mr.  Kiad,  Garbeory 
Tower,  second.  For  six  vases  with  any  foliage,  the  same  com- 
petitors were  first  and  second.  For  four  vases  Mai maison  Car- 
nations, Mr.  Kidd  was  first  with  very  fine  blooms;  Mr.  High- 
gate  second. 

In  floral  decoration  classes  the  display  was  very  good,  but 
Messrs.  Perkins,  Coventry,  proved  too  heavy  competition  for 
the  local  exhibitors,  and  got  all  the  first  prises  for  bouquets, 
baskets,  design,  sprays,  &c.  Their  exhibits  were  very  ohann- 
ing,  rich  in  beautiful  orchids  and  other  flowers,  and  elegant  in 
execution. 

Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  were  awarded  a  .gold 
medal  for  a  large  and  very  nandsome  exhibit  of  Pansies,  Violas, 
hardy  border  flowers.  Sweet  Peas,  Pelargoniums,  &c.  Sweet 
Peas  were  a  beautiful  feature,  and  certificates  were  awarded  to 
St.  George,  orange  scarlet;  Princess  Victoria  and  Marble 
Queen.      Certificate    was    awarded  Mesm.  Harkness  for  Del- 

Shinium   Mrs.   Harkness,   a  most   beautiful  large    pale    blue. 
Ir.  Frater  was  awarded  two  certificates  for  Violas.       Messrs. 
J.  and  A.  Glass  were  awarded  gold  medal  for  table  of  floral  ' 
designs  of  artistic  merit. 

Much  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Hynds.  secretary,  fqr  the  efficient 
manner  in  which  all  arrangements  nad  been  inade,  as  well  as 
for  his  great  courtesy  and  helpfulness  to  exhibitors. — T.  M.  £. 

Saltaire  (Yorks),  Jolj  16th, 

AND     NJt.8. 

One  of  the  most  successful  provincial  shows  ever  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  National  Rose  Society  took  ^lace  in  Saltaire 
Park,  Shipley,  Yorks,  on  Tuesday,  July  16,  conjointly  with  the 
fifth  annual  exhibition  of  the  Saltaire  Rose  Society.  The 
weather  conditions  were  ideal,  and  the  immense  quantity  of 
bloom  which  a  prize  list  of  the  total  value  of  £450  had  brought 
together,  was  seen  to  the  best  pos»ble  advantage.  That  the  en- 
terprising management  of  the  Saltaire  Society— who  have  a  nKwt 
enthusiastic  president  in  Mr.  Geo.  C.  Wand,  ci  Femiehurst— 
deserved  the  honour  which  the  National  Society  this  year  paid* 
them,  may  perhaps  be  best  ^thered  from  the  growth  of  the 
gate  reiceipts  since  the  society's  inauguration.  The  figures 
are:-1903,  £18;  1904,  £32;  1905,  £1^;  190Q,  £168.  Ag  a 
result  of  Tueilay's  exhibition,  which  was  opened  by  the  Mayoreas- 
of  Bradford,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Godwin,  it  may  safely  be  said  that  this 
onward  march  will  be  more  than  maintained. 

All  the  classes— there  were  a  hundred  of  them — were  exceed- 
ingly  well  filled,  and  the  competitions  were  very  close.  The 
well-known  firm  of  Alex.  Dickson  and  Sons,  Newtownards,  Co. 
Down,  were  again  well  to  the  fore.  Owing  to  the  unfavourable 
weather  which  has  prevailed  in  the  North  for  months  past,, 
they  were  unable  to  bring  any  blooms  from  their  Irish  nurseries, 
but  they  were  able  to  stage  some  excellent  specimens,  from  their 
nurseries  at  Ledbury,  near  Hereford.  They  carried  off  the 
jubilee  trophy  for  thirty-six  blooms,  distinct  varieties:  the 
second  prize  going  to  D.  Prior  and  bona,  Colchester,  and  the 
third  to  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons,  Colchester.  Messrs.  Dickson  were 
cdso  awarded  a  fifty-guinea  challenge  cup  given  by  the  president 
of  the  local  society  for  seventy-two  blooms,  distinct.  Tho 
mnners^np  in  this  class  were  Messrs.  F.  Cant  and  Co.^ 
Colchester.  Messrs.  Dickson  also  secured  the  National  Society's 
gold  medal  for  new  seedling  Roses.  The  bloom  they  were  suc- 
cessful with  in  this  class  was  Harry  Kirk,  a  pale  yellow  tea. 
with  deeper  centre,  and  it  is  a  very  strong  grower.  Cards  of 
commen<tetion  were  awarded  to  Hugh  Dickson,  Belfast,  for 
Simplicity,  a  large  white  single  Rose ;  and  to  Mr.  W.  Bentley 
with  Lady  Faire,  a  sport  from  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant. 

In  the  class  for  light  pink  or  rose-coloured  varieties,  Messrs. 
S.  Bide  and  Sons,  FamhiU,  Woking,  won  premier  prize  with  a 
dozen  Queen  of  Spain  blooms,  and  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
they  gained  a  gmd  medal  for  this  at  the  National  Show 
in  Ix>ndon  on  July  4  last.  Their  stand  was  one  of  the  most 
attractive  in  the  exhibition,  and  received  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
tion. Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and  Sons  took  the  second  prize,  and 
Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons  the  third.  In  the  class  tor  twelve 
blooms  of  new  Roses,  Messrs.  Dickson  and  Sons  won  with  a  fine 
collection,  which  included  Lady  Ashtown,  Dean  Hole,  Countess 
of  Annesley,  and  Mrs.  Harold  Brocklebank.  Messrs.  F.  Cant 
and  Co.  were  second ;  and  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Co.  third. 
M.  H.  W.  Richards,  of  Westbridge,  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight,  secured 
the  jubilee  trophy  offered  to  amateurs  for  twenty-four  blooms, 
distinct  varieties ;  Mr.  R.  Foley  Hobbs,  of  Thomloe,  Worcester, 
beinc:  second;  and  Mr.  E.  B.  Lindsell,  Hitchin,  third.  A  box 
of  fine  Mildred  Grant,  exhibited  by  Mr.  F.  Denison,  Kennil- 
worth,  gained  firet  prize  in  the  class  for  blooms  of  any  Rose 
except  tea  or  noisette.       Twelve  bunches  of  decorative  Koses 
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shown,  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton,  of  Romford,  Essex,  were 
awarded- a  first  prize.  Perhaps  the  most  important  class  for 
aniateurs  was  for  teas  and  noisettes.  Here  Mr.  Conway  Jones 
of  Gloucester,  took  the  first  prize  with  a  dosen  fine  teas.  Several 
nurserymen  competed  in  tne  class  for  thirty-six  blooms,  dis- 
tinct, the  winner  being  Mr.  Jno.  Mattock,  Headington. 

The  hlooma  which  gained  medals  were  as  follows :— -Nursbby- 
ifSN-^h.t..  Pharisaer,  from  Hugh  Dickson,  Belfast:  tea, 
Madame  Jules  Grayereaux.  from  R-  Harknese  ana  Co.,; 
Hltchin;  h.o.,  Jno.  S.  Mill,  from  R.  Harkness  and  Co. 
Amateubs— n.t.,  Mildred  Grant,  from  E.  J.  Holland,  Sutton, 
Surrey ;  tea  or  noisette,  Madame  Jules  Gratereaux,  from 
G.  Speight,  Market  Harboro' ;  h.p.,  Helen  Keller,  from 
W.  Boyes,  Driffield.  The  band  of  the  Irish  Guards  was  in 
attendance. 

Notts^  Hoptioultaral,  July  17th. 

A  month  ago  the  lovers  of  Nature  felt  not  a  little  appre- 
hension in  regard  to  the  XKissible  success  of  the  annual  snow 
at  Nottingham  oir  account  of  the  weather.  Past  years  have 
given  us  more  wet  days  than  fine  ones,  and  everyone  in- 
terested felt  a  spirit  of  pessimism  creep  over  their  thoughts  at 
the  gloomy  prospects  or  wet  weather.  But  the  rain  had 
ceased  to  fall ;  the  sun  made  known  its  glorious  presence ;  the 
turf  was  dry ;  despair  gave  plaoe  to  buoyant  hope  when  the 
opening  day  arrived.  The  city  of  Nottdngham  is  justly  oelch- 
brated  for  its  love  of  the  beautiful,  whether  in  Nature  or  in 
Art ;  and  the  City  Council,  under  the  persuasive  guidance  of  its 
cabable  and  esteemed  Town  Clerk  (Sir  S.  G.  Johnson),  has  done 
.nohle  work  in  fostering  and  deepening  a  passionate  love  of 
floriculture  and  horticulture  among  its  citizens.  This  fact  is 
demonstrated  bjr  the  2000  garden  holders,  mostly  working 
men,  whose  continuous  and  intelligent  contact  with  the  soil  has 
enabled  them  to  produce  fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables  as  near 
perfection  as  is  possible.  The  Town  Clerk,  with  continued  in- 
.sistence,  has  declared  that  one  of  the  best  methods  of  securing 
high  character  among  the  people  is  to  induce  a  passion  for  the 
natural  and  the  beautiful,  and  his  efforte  have  been  crowned 
with  a  gratifying  success. 

On  Wednesday,  July  17,  our  great  show  was  duly  opened  in 
the  charming  grounds  of  the  Arboretum.  The  weather  was 
simply  dejightful,  and  the  dresses  of  the  ladies  added  a  charm. 
Two  monster  tents  were  requisitioned.  Mr.  Holmes  (1st  prize). 
of  Chesterfie{d>  deserves  praise  for  his  majestic  group,  as  dia 
also  Mr.  Leavers,  Nottingham,  who  came  next.  For  minor 
groups,  Mr.  Denieon  was  first  and  Mr.  Hopkinson  second.  The 
Eowers  were  oewildering  in  numbers  and  beauty.  Carnations 
Fuchsias,  and  Sweet  Peas  were  much  admired ;  but  the  classic 
for  the  lace  city  is  the  ever-beautiful  Rose.  Fancv  1000  blooms 
of  every  shade,  texture,  and  size,  many  of  them  oeing  gems  of 
perfection.  As  to  vegetables,  the  oisplay  was  most  praise- 
worthy. The  Arboretum  lends  itself  admirably  for  a  flower 
show,  with  its  winding  paths,  gentle  slopes,  its  aviary,  and 
lake.  His  Majesty's  Irish  Guards'  band,  the  ISth  Hussans,  and 
the  City  Police  Band  were  in  atttendance.  In  all  senses  the 
show  was  a  pronounced  success.  The  Major  and  Mayoress, 
with  the  Sheriffs,  Aldermen  Eraser  and  Radford,  were  present. 
Mr.  Mee,  hon.  secretary,  must  be  heartily  congratulated,  as 
must  also  his  assistant,  Mr.  Strongfellow,  and  the  committee. 

Bolton  Hortioultural  and  Ghrjrsanthemum. 

An  Outino  to  Glibbans. 
The  annual  picnic  took  place  on  Wednesday,  the  17th  inst., 
when  seventy  members  and  their  wives  journeyed  in  four-in- 
hand  conveyances  to  Messrs.  Clibrans'  nurseries  at  Hale.  The 
weather  was  glorious,  and  we  passed  through  the  beautiful 
village  of  Worsley,  and  over  the  famous  Barton  Bridge,  through 
the  lovely  country  road  to  Stretford,  journeying  on  through 
Broad  Heath  and  Altrincham  to  Hale.  On  arrival,  a  substantwil 
lunch  was  served  at  the  Wolf  Hotel.  The  party  then  assembled 
on  the  lawn  and  had  their  photographs  taken.  They  were  then 
conveyed  to  the  nurseries  and  spent  upwards  of  three  hours 
examining  the  extensive  collection  of  fruit  trees,  forest  trees, 
shrubs,  Roses,  the  up-to-date  glass  houses,  and  nothing  but 
praise  was  heard  for  the  splendid  quality  of  everything,  l^rty 
votes  of  thanks  were  accorded  to  Messrs.  Clibran,  and  to  their 
representatives,  Mr.  Watkins  and  Mr,  Barnett,  for  their  efforts 
to  make  our  visit  enjoyable,  and  for  their  courtesy  to  all.  The 
conveyances  were  then  joined,  and  a  hasty  retreat  made  from 
Hale  to  the  Longford  Coffee  House,  Stretford,  where  tea  was 
provided  and  full  justice  done.  The  return  home  was  a  most 
pleasant  journey  in  the  pleasant  cool  of  the  evening,  arriving 
hack  about  10.30  p.m.  Everyone  expressed  the  pleasure  thev 
had  in  the  outing,  and  the  treat  it  had  been  riding  behind  such 
^^1  end  id  horses  and  in  such  comfortable  conveyances  that 
Messrs.  Ed.  Holden  and  Co.  had  provided.  Every  praise  is  due 
for  the  excellent  four-in-hand,  the  drivers,  and  for  the  whole 
arrangements  which  had  been  so  carefully  arranged  and  carried 
out  by  the  officers  and  committee.  The  chairman,  Mr.  R.  Smith, 
piloted  the  party  in  his  usual  genial  way.— G   C, 


E^am  (Sorrey)  Gardeners'. 

Flower  Show. 

A  Sweet  Pea  show  and  floral  exhibition  was  held  on  June  27 
at  Queenswood,  Englefield  Green,  by  kind  permission  of  the 
president,  W.  G.  Rigden,  Esq.,  when  the  charming  and  well- 
kept  gardens  and  glass  houses  were  open  to  the  public.  The 
show  was  held  with  the  praiseworthy  object  of  rendering  some 
assistance  to  the  cottage  hospital,  and  the  sum  of  £33  17s.  Id. 
was  handed  over  to  that  institution  after  oaving  expenses.  In 
the  principal  tent  a  large  group  of  splendidRr  flowered  Malmajson 
Carnations  came  from  Mr.  W.  G.  Raphael  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  H. 
Brown) ;  a  fine  group  of  Sweet  Peas  (in  pots)  and  other  plants 
from  Baron  Schroder  (gardener,  Mr.  Ballantine) ;  a  large  group 
of  i>alms  and  foliage  plants  from  the  HoUoway  Sanatorium 
(gardener,  Mr.  Jessop) ;  and  groups  of  flowering  and  foliage  from 
Mr.  C.  H.  Austin  (gardener,  Mr.  Worsfold),  and  Mr.  J.  E.  Trol- 
lope  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  Peerless).  Amongst  those^  who  kindly 
sent  flowers  for  sale  in  the  other  tents  were  Mr.  F.  Hartman 
(gardener,  Mr.  Turner);  Roses,  Sweet  Peas,  and  Canterbury 
Br/ls,  Mrs.  Adair  (gardener,  Mr.  A.  Grant) ;  Sweet  Peas,  Carna- 
tions from  Baron  Bruno  Schroder  (gardener,  Mr.  Blackburn) ; 
collection  of  Gloxinias,  Mrs.  Pilcher  (aardener,  Mr.  Brown); 
Roses,  Mr.  Stevens  (gardener,  Mr.  Davis) ;  Roses  and  Cucumbers 
from  Hr.  J.  Donner  (©ardener,  Mr.  J.  Peerless) ;  Sweet  Peas, 
Mr.  Attfield;  Roses,  herbaceous  plants  and  Sweet  Peas,  Mr. 
Smith ;  Roses  and  Carnations,  Mr.  W.  F.  Parsons ;  Sweet  Peas 
and  Roses  from  Mr.  C.  C.  Beardsley ;  Roses  from  Mr.  Baskett, 
Mr.  Butler,  and  B.  R.  Oant  (Colchester).  The  following  ladies 
contributed  table  decorations,  Misses  Peto,  Miss  Rigden,  Mrs. 
S.  Baskett,  Miss  Barber,  Miss  C.  Rigden,  Miss  Weisse,  and  Miss 
'^^'s*-  Calamthb  Vbitchi. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  held  at  Englefield  Green  on  July  3, 
Mr.  J.  Record  in  the  chair,  Mr.  H.  Peerless,  Glenwood,  Virginia 
Water,  read  a  paper  on  Calanthe  Veitchi,  dealing  with  the  cul- 
tivation, propagation,  and  decorative  uses  of  this  valuable 
winter  flowering  orchid.  A  good  discussion  followed,  and  a 
hearty  v6te  of  thanks  was  given  the  lecturer.  Two  well  flowered 
cactus  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  F.  Harrison,  Harvest  Road,  and 
a  dish  of  Peas  from  Mr.  8.  Smith,  cottager,  who  receiired  thanks. 
-H.P. 

Soottish  Horticultnral  ABSOciation. 

Annual  Excubsion. 
On  Saturday,  the  29th  of  June,  the  members  of  the  S.H.A. 
to  the  number  of  nearly  one  hundred,  paid  a  visit  to  the 
Glasgow  public  parks,  headed  by  their  popular  president,  Mr. 
D.  W.  Thomson.  In  two  saloon  carriages  they  enjoyed  a 
pleasant  railway  journey  to  Glasgow,  where  Mr.  Whitton,  the 
curator  of  the  Glasgow  public  parks  and  gardens,  awaited  them. 
By  the  great  kindness  of  the  Farks  Committee  of  Glasgow  Town 
Council,  conveyances  were  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  train,  and 
the  company  were  driven  via  Kelvin  Grove  Park  to  the  Botanic 
Gardens,  where  the  famed  collections  of  plants  were  hurriedly 
examined,  and  great  admiration  expressed  at  the  admirable 
condition  of  the  gardens  and  houses.  •  They  afterwards  pro- 
ceeded to  Ruchill  Park,  Springburn  Park,  Alexandra  Park,  and 
on  to  Tollcross  Park,  where  the  Glasgow  Corporation  treated 
the.  companj^  to  a  handsome  luncheon.  Baillie  Shaw  Maxwell, 
sub-convener  of  the  Parks  Committee,  occupied  the  chair.  The 
luncheon  was  served  in  a  large  conservatory,  and  was  most  en- 
joyable. Baillie  Shaw  Maxwell  expressed  the  pleasure  the 
Glasgow  Parks  Committee  and  the  Council  felt  at  the  visit  of 
the  Scottish  Horticultural  Association.  They  were  proud  that 
their  parks  and  gardens  had  been  considered  worthy  of  a  visit 
by  the  association,  and  hoped  that  the  members  would  not  only 
enjoy  their  visit  to  Glasgow,  but  that  their  visit  would  prove  a 
new  "bond  of  friendship  between  the  eastern  and  western  capital 
of  Scotland.  Many  jealousies  and  rivalries  were  wont  to  exist, 
but  these  were  passing  away,  and^  he  was  sure  that  nothing 
could  better  cement  the  bonds  of  friendship  and  strengthen  the 
entenie  cordiah  between  the  two  cities  than  their  mutual  love 
of  flowers  and  the  beatitiful  in  natural  scenery.  He  concluded 
by  proposing  *'  Prosperity  to  the  Scottish  Horticultural  Associa- 
tion." Mr.  D.  W.  Tliomson,  president,  replied,  and  warmly 
thanked  the  Glasgow  Corporation  for  the  great  kindness  shown 
them  that  day.  He  si)oke  of  the  wonderful  strides  that  had 
been  made  in  Glasgow  in  providing  for  the  teeming  multitudes 
of  its  inhabitants  beautiful  open  spaces  filled  with  flowers  and 
trees.  The  parks  of  Glasgow  were  second  only  to  those  of 
London,  and  if  they  included  their  recently  acquired  Highland 
estate,  hardly  even  that.  An  expression  of  thanks  was  also 
made  to  Mr.  Whitton,  the  popular  superintendent,  for  the  great 
trouble  he  had  taken  in  showing  the  visitors  round,  and  he  was 
warmly  complimented  for  the  admirable  condition  of  the  various 
parks  visited.  Mr.  Whitton,  in  replying,  gave  much  credit  to 
the  various  foremen,  who  had  practical  charge  of  the  individual 
parks,  and  said  that  but  for  the  able  assistance  he  received  from 
his  lieutenants  it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  any  one  man  to 
superintend  the  parks  and  gardens  of  Glassrow. 

After  luncheon  the  company   inspected  the  greenhouses  of 
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Tollcross  Park,  And  much  admired  a  beautiful  batch  in  bloom 
of  Odontoglossum  crispum  in  many  beautiful  varieties.  The 
visitors  weraalso  much  interested  in  a  batch  of  beautiful  plants 
of  Lychnis  flcs.-cuculi  fl.-pl.  Few  would  have  imagined  that 
such  a  homely  subject  could  be  grown  in  pots  with  such  beauty 
and  effect.  This  was  almost  more  'admired  than  the  orchids. 
After  leaving  Tollcross  Park,  the  party  were  driven  by  way  of 
Glasgow  Green  (in  recent  years  greatly  beautified)  to  the  Queen's 
Park,  where  they  were  much  taken  with  the  beautiful  trees 
and  shrubs  which,  in  spite  of  the  smoke  of  Glasgow,  were 
healthy  ana  attractive.  They  also  enioyed  the  beautiful  views 
to  be  had  from  various  eminences.  The  greenhouses,  too,  were 
a  source  of  attraction ^  there  being  a  large  and  varied  collection 
of  plants,  inclusive  of  splendid  palms  and  foliage  plants  used 
for  decoration  on  the  occasion  of  city  functions. 

After  leaving  the  Queen's  Park  the  company  were  conveyed 
to  the  latest  addition  to  the  Glasgow  parks,  six  miles  away,  the 
Rouken  Glen  Park,  the  beautiful  scenery  of  which  was  greatly 
admired.  Here  they  were  entertained  to  tea.  and  afterwards 
returned  to  the  city,  to  entrain  again  for  Edinburgh,  which 
they  reached  at  10  p.ni.  all  in  the  best  of  spirits,  and  were 
unanimously  of  opinion  that  of  the  many  outing  the  members 
of  the  aasociation  have  had  and  enjoyed,  this  visit  to  Glasgow 
had  proved  second  to  none.  Great  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Richard- 
son, the  secretary,  for  the  admirable  way  he  piloted  the  largo 
company  through  the  events  of  the  day,  which  were  without 
hitch  ot  any  kind.— T.  M.  E. 


Market  Crudening. 


Haidy  Plant  Notes. 

Erram  graeile,  DC. 

At  the  exhibition  and  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  held  on  June  25th,  Mr.  Alaurice  Prichard,  of  Chns?.- 
chuTch,  Hants,  well  known  as  a  raiser  and  cultivator  of  hardy 
plants  for  sale,  showed  a  brightly  flowered  specimen  of  this 
purple-ooloured  leguminous  subject.  Our  illustration  depicts 
both  an  inflorescence  and  the  grass-like  leaves  at  natural  feize. 
The  flowers  are  freely  producea  as  in  the  dwarf er  Lathy  ruses, 
and  it  is  a  desirable  rockery  plant. 

Though  certificated  under  the  above  name,  the  plant  is  now 
recognised  as  Vicia  gracilis  of  Loisel. 

Campamila  pertieifoUa  Moerheimi. 

It  is  diflScult  to  understand  why  the  old  double  form  of 
Oampanula  x)ersioifolia  is  so  scarce,  or  why  it  dies  out  so  readily 
in  many  gardens.  It  is  now  very  scarce  in  comparison  with 
twenty  years  or  so  ago,  and  it  was  with  8X)ecial  pleasure  that  the 
writer  came  across  it  in  quantity  in  a  Nort-h  of  England  garden 
last  year.  Fortunately,  nowever,  we  have  substitutes  for  this 
fine  old  plant,  although  I  am  not  prepared  to  admit  that  they 
are  finer  than  it  is.  One  of  the  be^  or  these  double  varieties  of 
the  Peach-leaved  Bellflower  is  that  raised  in  the  nursery  to 
which  we  owe  the  fine  Aubrietia  Moerheimi,  and  called 
0.  Moerheimi.  It  is  dwarfer  than  C.  persicifolia  fl.-pl.,  has 
larger  flowers,  and  is  more  enduring,  although  there  are  ear- 
dens  where  it  is  not  long  lived  unless  propagated  annually. 
Its  flowens  are  not  so  double  as  those  or  the  old  form,  but. 
withal,  it  is  a  most  ornamental  and  valuable  earden  flower.  I 
have  always  found  that  these  Peach-leaved  fiellflowers  like  a 
rather  free  and  open  soil,  provided  that  they  have  plenty  of 
water  in  all  dry  weather.  It  is  well  when  one  has  such  good 
forms  as  Moerheimi  to  propagate  them  annually  by  small  side 
shoots,  which  can  generally  l^  taken  off  with  a  piece  of  root 
attached. 

Mertensia  sibiriea. 

The  Merte^sias  embrace  many  charming  flowers  and  those 
who  do  not  own  one  or  more  of  the  number  lack  plants  which 
form  a  pleasing  feature  in  the  border  of  hardy  flowers.  Some 
are  less  plentiful  and  more  expensive  than  Mertensia  sibiriea, 
but  none  are  more  graceful  than  this  species,  whose  arching 
stems  and  pendent  flowers  look  so  elegant  when  associated  with 
othei:  flowers  of  June  ajid  July. 

The  flowers  themselves  are  but  small,  but  the  number 
grouped  together  and  their  charming  colouration  make  them 
admired  by  everyone,  especially  when  the  harmony  of  their 
colouring  with  the  glaucous  tints  of  the  leaves  is  observed. 
These  flowers  are  of  a  delightful  blue  with  shading  and  tints  like 
those  on  some  fine  handiwork  of  the  glass-worker,  and  impossible 
to  describe,  save  in  a  vague  and  general  way  as  tints  of  blue 
with  lapis-lazuli  iridesenoe.  There  is  also  a  beautiful  white 
variety,  which  is  far  from  plentiful.  Not  by  any  means  a  plant 
to  attract  the  admirer  of  gaudy  colour  and  great  blossoms,  the 
Siberian  Lungwort  is  still  a  very  beautiful  flower,  and  is  admired 
by  all  whose  tastes  appreciate  such  charming  things  as  this  is 
in  the  garden.  It  likes  a  fairly  moist  soil,  and  is  never  so  good 
when  starved  by  drought  or  poverty  of  soil. 


Outdoor  Tomato  C&op. 

The  recent  cold  spell  and  continued  rains  have  produced  a 
very  serious  effect  upon  the  Tomato  growing  industries  in  Eng- 
land and  the  Channel  Islands,  forcers  beins  compelled  to  spend 
large  sums  of  money  for  extra  fuel,  with  the  result  that  in 
many  centres  the  price  of  the  produce  has  been  increased  con- 
siderably. It  is  estimated  that  during  six  days  no  less  than 
£1000  was  expended  in  extra  fuel  by  forcers  in  Middlesex 
alone,   extra  heat   being  essential  to  ripen   the  fruits  under 

§lass.       As    to  the   outdoor  Tomato  crop,  it  will  be  literally 
estroyed,  for  even  with  fine  weather  it  wul  be  too  late  to  allow 


Flower  J  and  Foliage  of  Ervum  sraclle. 

growers  to  mature  and  ripen  a  large  crop  now.  Later  <m  the  public 
will  have  to  pay  more  money  for  their  Tomato  supplies,  as  cheap 
outdoor  Tomatoes  this  season  will  bq  an  impossibility.  It  is 
expected  that  the  supplies  will  be  less  than  last  season  by 
5000  tons.  The  effect  of  the  unpropitious  weather  has  been  to 
create  an  unusually  active  demand  for  Canary  Tomatoes  on 
account  of  their  low  price  and  perfect  colour. 

Tomatoes  at  Wisbech. 
A  fine  block  of  three  spans,  125ft  long  by  42ft  wide,  are 
more  than  worthy  of  a  note.  The  majority  are  carrying  ei^ht 
to  ten  trusses,  Mr.  G.  W.  Leake  (R.  H.  Bath,  Ltd.),  estimating 
the  crop  at  101b  -per  plant.  Carter's  Sunrise  is  the  variety  in 
question,  and  is  planted  out  in  the  border.  On  ono  plant,  in 
two  trusses,  over  100  fruits  are  set.  Jhe  cix>p  of  this  variety  is 
the  best  I  have  seen  this  season.  Hillside  Comet  gives  also  a 
full  crop  of  large  fruit,  bearing  right  down  to  the  ground. 
BatVs  Early,  of  quite  another  strain,  is  still  larger  an<r rather 
coarser  than  the  other  two  varieties;  still,  it  is  of  merit,  .being 
so  vei-y  free,  first  clusters  touching  the  ground.  The  heating  or 
this  block  is  on  the  overhead  system.— S.  C. 
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Tonnf  Gtrdeneis'  Domain. 

•••  The  priae  is  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Gardner,  Eaton  Hall 
Gardens,  for  his  notes  on  Strawberry  cultivation  in  pots. 

Btravberry  Culiim  in  Pott. 

A  fitook  of  plants  should  be  grown  specially  for  layering, 
and  these  must  have  the  flower  trusses  removed  so  as  to 
strengthen  the  runners.  From  the  middle  to  the  end  of  June 
is  a  good  time  to  layer  the  plantlete.  Use  din  pots,  and  place 
a  piece  of  turf  in  the  bottom  of  each,  filling  them  firmly  with 
old  potting  ami  or  other  suitable  material.  There  are  fre- 
quently several  plantlets  on  a  runner,  but  only  the  first  should 
be  layered ;  peg  it  down  firmly  in  the  pot,  and  pinch  the  runner 
stem  immeoiately  beyond  this.  Damp  them  over  twice  on 
bright  days,  and  afford  water  as  required.  When  they  become 
established  sever  the  runners  from  the  parent  plants,  and 
should  mildew  appear  give  a  good  dusting  over  with  sulphur. 
Early  in  August  the  young  jplants  will  be  ready  for  their  final 
potting.  A  compost  consisting  of  three  parts  fibrous  loam, 
one  part  old  Mus&rooni  bed  material,  some  road  srit,  and  a 
good  sprinkling  of  bonemeal  should  be  miied  for  the  purpose. 
Procure  some  6in  Pots.  see  that  they  are  quite  clean,  and  Jbave 
them  well  crocked.  Pot  firmly,  and  place  the  plants  so  that 
the  roots  are  well  below  the  surface,  with  the  crowns  left 
above.  Give  a  good  watering,  and  place  the  pots  in  a  shady 
position  until  the  roots  have  got  hold  of  the  new  soil,  then 
place  the  plants  in  an  open  part  of  the  garden  on  a  bed  of 
ashes.  They  should  be  svringed  over  every  afternoon,  and 
when  the  pots  become  full  oi  roots  afford  weak  liquid  manure 
twice  a  week.  Remove  all  the  runners  and  side  shoots  as  they 
appear,  so  keeping. the  plants  to  single  crowns.  When  winter 
approaches  they  may  be  housed  in  cold  frames,  while  those  for 
later  work  should  faiave  the  XM)ta  plunged  up  to  the  rims  in 
ashes. 

To  gather  ripe  fruits  in  April,  forcing  must  be  commenced 
eight  weeks  beforehand ;  but  to  have  them  ripe  towards  the  end 
of  Februarv,  the  plants  shoukl  be  placed  inside  about  the 
middle  of  November.  It  is  an  excellent  i^an  to  plunge  the  pots 
in  a  hotbed  of  leaves,  which  srhould  be  made  up  near  the  glass, 
prefej*ably  in  a  heated  pit,  which  should  be  Kept  free  from 
artificial  heat,  however,  for  a  fortnight,  after  which  keep  the 

close  the  pit  early 

-  plants  come  into  flower  remove 

them  to  a  lean-to  house  with  a  south  aspect,  and  place  them  on 
shelves  about  18in  from  the  glass  to  ensure  them  getting  as 
much  light  as  possible.  Keep  the  night  temperature  at  55deff, 
and  the  atmosphere  dry  and  buoyant.  Pass  a  camePs-hair 
brush  over  each  flower  daily  to  assist  fertilisation.  In  about 
ten  days  after  coming  into  flower  the  fruits  should  be  set. 
This  may  be  determined  bv  the  tiny  yellow  pistils  which  cover 
the  embryo  fruit  having  shrivelled.  The  temperature  should 
then  be  raised  about  10deg[.  Keep  the  atmoepnere  moist,  and 
syringe  the  plants  twice  daily.  Afford  weak  liquid  manure  on 
alternate  davs,  and  thin  out  the  fruits  to  six  on  a  plant.  In 
the  course  of  another  fortnight  the  night  temperature  must  be 
raised  to  70deg.  Let  it  remain  at  this  until  the  fruit  is 
ripening,  then  admit  more  air,  and  keep  the  atmosphere 
rather  dry,  which  will  add  to  the  sweetness  and  flavour  of  the 
fruit.  For  early  forcing  Royal  Sovereign  and  Vioomtesse  H. 
de  Thury  cannot  be  beaten;  while  Presid^it  and  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton  may  be  used  in  addition  for  later  work. —J.  G. 

Amdrioaa  Chvyiaathtmiiiiii  for  Exhibition. 
A  short  time  ago  I  was  the  recipient  of  a  book  prise  for  a 
^'Domain"  article.  It  proved  to  be  a  treatise  on  the  Chryaan- 
themum  as  cultivated  in  America.  The  writer  appears  to  know 
his. subject  well,  but  the  English  and  Americaii  styles  are 
almost  entirely  different.  The  writer  says  that  careful  water- 
ins  is  essential  to  success ;  with  this  exception  the  methods  of 
cultivation  differ  in  praotically  all  details.  For  exhibition 
purposes  he  says  the  cuttings  should  be  inserted  in  a  bed  of 
sand,  similarly  to  Carnations,  but  less  hieat  is  essential  in 
March  or  early  April.  When  struck,  pot  off  singly,  or  if  large 
quantities  are  ^^rown,  into  boxes,  and  m  a  few  days  transfer  to 
a  cold  frame,  giving  all  the  air  possible.  The  soil  for  this  potting 
must  be  conducive  to  free  rooting.  Flowering  them  in  pots  w 
not  practised,  as  the  bench  system  gives  better  results  and  is 
far  less  trouble.  For  compost  the  writer  suggests  a  stack 
being  made  in  the  autumn,  four  loads  of  freshly  cut  turves  and 
one  load  of  cow  manure  being  placed  alternately.  Wood  ashes 
and  bonemeal  may  be  added  in  spring  when  tbiB  benches  are 
i™y  lor  planting,  which  should  be  early  in  May.  The 
benches  should  hold  about  4in  depth  of  soil,  and  one  4ft  wide 
will  accommodate  five  rows  of  plants.  In  the  rows  the  plants 
flhouW  be  placed  9in  apart.  Plant  firmly  and  ventilate  freely, 
leaving  doors  and  ventilators  fully  open  excepting  during 
severe  windstorms,  "when  they  should  be  closed  to  keep  the 
house   intact"!     (I   quote    verbatim.)      Until    I    read  this  I 


thought  we  had  some  wind  in  Hampshire,  but  we  have  never 
had  a  wind  like  that.  Tying,  disbudding,  and  taking  the 
buds  must  receive  regular  attention,  neglect  of  either  being 
detrimental  to  the  highest  development  or  a  show  bloom. 

For  the  latter  operation  from  August  20  to  September  10  is 
given  as  approximately  the  best  time,  but,  of  course,  latitude 
and  variety  must  be  studied.  Stopping  as  practised  in  England 
is  unknown  there,  being  unnecessary,  owing  to  the  shorter 
period  of  growth.  Feeding  should  be  commenced  about  July 
with  a  loose  mulch  of  oow  manure  not  too  fresh,  f<^owed  by 
waterings  of  diluted  sheep  manure  and  sulphate  of  ammonia 
(lib  dissolved  in  60  gallons  of  water)  until  tne  buds  are  fairly 
well  developed.  The  author  in  addition  discusses  the  merits 
of  cow  ana  horse  manure,  nitrate  of  soda  and  potash,  phos- 
phates in  variety,  and  w'hen  deficient  in  lime  suggests  a 
sprinkling  of  slaked  lime  on  the  surface  of  the  bed. 

Space,  or  rather  the  want  of  it,  forbids  a  more  detailed 
descnption,  and  I  have  said  nothing  whatever  on  the  subject 
of  specimen  plants,  growing  for  market,  hvbridising,  &c.,  all 
of  which  are  treated  exhaustively.  I  consioer  the  illustrations 
are  exceptionally  clear  and  distinct,  as  are  all  the  cultural 
directions. — Abgtbitss. 

[''Arey rites"  writes:  ''I  am  enclosing  my  last  contribution    f 
to  the  *  Domain,'  as  at  the  end  of  this  month  I  become  *  too 
old  at  thirty '  to  contribute,  but  wish  to  thank  you  for  your 
kind  appreciation  of  my  work  at    various    times."       And  so 
'         '  "  ^  -^  '-'n 

fiefore 

him,  and  we  sincerely  trust  that  opportunities  mav  await  our 
friend  to  lead  him  to  that  measure  of  success  tnat  he  mav 
desire.  At  all  events  he  has  done  well  in  his  ^'Domain'' 
novitiateship.     Good  luck! — Ed.] 

• 
Winter-floveriiig  Caniaiioiis. 

The  perpetual-flowering  Carnation  has  of  late  years  been  a 
very  popular  flower,  and  is  a  great  favourite  for  winter  decora- 
tion in  many  ways.  To  have  control  of  them  houses  are 
specially  erected  and  devoted  entirely  to  them.  In  order  to 
obtain  suooessional  batches  of  plants  to  form  a  continual  supply 
of  flowers,  it  is  necessary  to  commence  rooting  cuttings  in 
January,  and  keep  on  at  intervals  until  the  required  number 
is  obtained.  It  is  customary  to  root  three  or  four  cuttings  in 
a  3in  x)ot;  unfortunately  these  have  to  undergo  a  risk  of 
getting  some  of  the  fine  roots  damaged  when  dividing  them  to 
be  potted  singly,  therefore  a  plan  with  less  chance  of 
check  is  to  choose  very  small  pots  in  which  to  root 
them  singly.  In  either  case  provide  clean,  well-drained  pots, 
and  some  very  sandy  loam  and  leaf  mould  passed  through  a 
fine  sieve.  The  latter  is  most  essential  for  the  fine  roots.  A 
close  prc^agating  case,  fixed  in  an  early  vinery,  is  a  good 
place  to  root  them  in.  Procure  cuttings  of  strong,  firm,  side 
growths,  din  long,  making  a  clean  cut  immediately  below  a  leaf- 
loint.  Take  particular  care  the  base  touches  the  bottom  of  the 
hole  when  inserting.  The  lights  of  the  case  should  be  removed 
for  a  short  time  every  morning,  and  before  re^acing  them  wipe 
off  any  moisture  that  is  hanging  about.  When  they  have 
rooted,  give  them  a  position  on  a  shelf  near  the  roof-glass  in  a 
temperature  from  5odeg  to  60deg.  After  a  week  or  so,  pots 
oonUkining  several  cuttings  will  need  potting  off  singly,  in  loam, 
leaf  mould,  and  sand,  keeping  them  still  growing  oa  a  shelf  to 
encourage  strong  growth.  At  the  height  of  about  6in  nip  out 
the  points ;  this  will  induce  them  to  break  side  shoots  again. 
Great  care  in  watering  is  always  essential,  as  a  great  deal  of 
damage  is  soon  done,  especially  to  varieties  of  weaker  constitu- 
tion. For  the  final  potting,  5in  or  S^in  pots  are  suitable; 
compost,  good  fibrous  loam,  flaky  leaf  mould,  mortar  rubble,  and 
Sana,  ana  a  little  rotten  manure  passed  through  a  sieve.  The 
summer  quarters  should  be  a  cool  frame  where  the  lights  may 
easily  be  left  on  or  off,  as  the  weather  permits.  Wnere  the 
plants  are  exposed,  to  take  care  of  themselves,  a  heavy  thunder-  • 
storm  soon  plays  havoc  among  them.  Lights  placed  over  them 
at  such  times  are  a  safeguard.  Before  taking  them  to  their 
flowering  quarters  the  house  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned, 
particularly  the  glass,  so  as  to  admit  as  much  light  as  possible. 
— N.  B. 

Under  Oardenen. 

By  request  of  our  friend,  '^A  Suffolk  Member  of  the 
B.G.A.,"  1  will  endeavour  to  further  extend  my  views  as  re- 

gards  overtime.  By  the  way  "A  Suffolk  Member  of  the 
I.G.A."  has  written  his  notes  on  page  44,  I  should  think  he  is 
one  of  the  lucky  chaps  who  get  paid  for  every  half  hour  of 
overtime,  and  I  advise  him  to  keep  his  place.  I  may  say  that 
we  were  paid  overtime  at  Grape  thinning  at  one  place  I  was  at, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  was  not  a  standing  rule.  The  foreman 
and  myself  used  to  put  in  a  great  many  hours  gratis,  for  love  of 
the  work.  I  consiaer  if  a  man's  heart  is  in  his  work,  he  will 
not  need  to  be  looking  at  his  watch  every  ten  minutes,  afraid 
of  working  a  bit  longer  than  he  is  paid  for.  Much  time  can 
be  saved  by  finishing  off  a  job  when  you  have  everything  at 
hand,  whereas  it  would  take  much  longer  to  put  things  away 
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and  finish  the  work  the  next  day.  I  think  if  some  of  our  young 
friends  would  only  put  a  little  more  heart  into  their  work,  we 
should  get,  on  much  better.  I  may  mention  that  one  of  our 
most  experienced  head  gardeners  told  me  that  young  men,  when 
applying  for  situations,  took  wages  too  much  into  consideration. 
**A  Suffolk  Member'*  said  that  Sunday  duty,  stoking,  &c., 
ought  to  be  paid  for  extra.  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  have  never 
come  across  a  place  with  such  privileges,  nor  anvone  who  has 
ever  dared  to  ask  anything  of  the  kind.  I  believe  Sunday 
duty  is  paid  for  extra  in  very  large  establishments.  X  over- 
heard a  nead  gardener  tell  my  superior  that  it  was  impossible 
to  ^row  Chrysanthemums  successfully  unless  one  looked  to  them 
entirely  oneself.  I  think  a  few  hours  put  in  gratis  at  such  a 
place  would  be  very  helpful.  Yet  I  should  not  care  to  be  with 
such  a  man— he  must  think  youns  men  were  very  wise  in  his 
time  to  class  them  so  low  now.— Ii ,  Bradb&ooe. 

Single-handed  Oardenen. 

I  can  quite  understand  "XXXX."  being  rather  loth  to 
digest  the  cutting  of  fifty-four  exhibition  blooms  from  sixty 
plants,  as  I  myself  would  most  probably  have  been  very  doubt- 
ful about  it  had  I  not  proved  by  experience  that  it  was  not  im- 
possible. During  our  lifetime  we  occasionally  see  things 
accomplished  that,  until  we  have  actually  seen  them,  would 
seem  imx>ossible  to  us.     But  when  he  says,  ''I  know  well  enough 

.  that  what  he  says  is  not  a  correct  state  of  affairs,"  I  think 
he  would  have  been  wise  to  have  made  himself  quite  sure  such 
things  could  not  be  done  before  he  condemned  m^  article  as 
a  concoction  of  untruths.  I  fail  to  see  how  my  article  is  likely 
to  do  harm  to  others  in  a  like  i>06ition  to  myself.  Perhaps 
**XXXX.**  will  tell  me  in  what  way  he  thinks  it  might, 
and  I  should  be  glad  if  he  would  also  enlighten  me  on  the 
sentence:  "On  the  other  hand,  I  should  be  dismissed  if  I  did 
it.''  Did  what.^  If  he  means  by  making  such  havoc  among 
the  plants  for  the  purposes    of     exhibiting,  my     answer  is.  It 

■  would  be  his  own  fault,  as  he  should  first  nave  his  emi>loyer's 
sanction  before  he  cut  so  man^  blooms.  He  and  I  are  situated 
somewhat  differently,  for  while  he  has  to  provide  blooms  for 
house  decoration,  in  my  case  I  am  perhaps  fortunate  in  not 
being  called  uppn  for  any  before  the  show,  except  some 
naturally-gro^'n  flowers;  and  whereas  he  competes  at  "the 
keenest  provincial  show  in  the  kingdom,  bar  none,"  our  show 
is  not  of  the  first  class  order,  nor  yet  by  any  means  a  third 
rate  one.  With  regard  to  the  latter  half  of  his  criticism,  I 
agree  with  most  of  what  he  says,  and  would  not  think  of  class- 
ing single-handed  gardeners  with  the  men  he  alludes  to.  His 
steps  up  the  ladder  from  journeyman  to  head  look  very  nice  in 
print,  and  would  be  all  right  in  practice ;  but  I  would  ask  him 
this:  For  every  place  where  there  is  a  general  foreman  kept, 
how  many  are  there  where  the  foreman  is  entirely  inside,  or 
almost  so?  If  he  had  reserved  his  question  to  the  latter  x)art 
of  his  article,  and  applied  it  to  the  inside  foreman,  I  would 
have  disagreed  with  him  there,  for  while  the  one  is  by  far  the 
better  man  in  his  sphere  under  glass,  the  other  is  most  probably 
far  ahead  of  the  foreman  in  kitchen  garden  work.— G.  H.  B., 
Suffolk. 
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It  is  really  very  remarkable  that  anyone  should  write  as 
"A.  A.''  does,  especially  after  commencing   by  saying  that  he 

;rudges  the  thought  that  he  had  alreadv  given  to  the  matter. 

n  my  first  letter  he  will  find  the  words :  "  I  have  joined  the 
often  despised  single-handed  gardeners,  but  my  ambitious  spirit 
says  not  into  ob«;uritjr.*'  How  then  comes  "A.  A.'*  to  say 
that  I  describe  my  position  as  one  of  obscurity  ?  True,  I  men- 
tioned obscurity  in  my  second  letter,  but  in  that  case  I  really 
meant  the  man  more  than  the  position.  ''A.  A.*'  hints  at  my 
cultivating  determination  and  contentment.  Had  he  been 
endowed  with  a  normal  quantity  of  discernment,  I  venture  to 
think  that  in  the  words  "my  ambitious  spirit  says  not  into 
obscurity,"  and,  *'Then  rise  step  by  step,  according  to  ambi- 
tion.''  he  would  have  easily  found  an  element  of  determination. 
As  tor  contentment,  is  it  not  possible  to  be  content  under 
existing  circumstances,  and  at  the  same  time  have  in  mind  a 
plan  for  future  betterment?  I  think  it  is.  No,  "A.  A.,''  I  do 
not  9ek  young  men  in  a  fair  waj  to  success  to  give  up.  But 
there  is  no  royal  road  to  learning;  neither  is  there  a  royal 
xxMid  to  success.  The  argument  drawn  from  the  horticultural 
meeting  carries  no  weight.  Whether  it  be  in  debate  or  busi- 
ness, differences  in  social  or  commercial  standing  are  not  recog- 
nised; and  I  still  contend  that  in  the  world  of  gardening,  the 
man  in  charge  of  a  small  garden,  whether  he  has  two  or  three 
men  under  nim  or  none,  is  not  credited  with  possessing  the 
ability  that  he  has.  I  heard  a  short  time  ago  of  a  man  who 
had  had  two  men  under  him  taking  a  place  with  ten.  Why  not 
more  of  these?— W.  R. 


Nature-Study  Course. 

The  inaugural  address  of  this  course  will  be  given  at  the 
Horticultural  College,  Swanley,  Kent,  on  Saturday,  27th  July, 
at  6  p.m.,  by  Sir  Douglas  Fox.  The  course  promises  to  be  an 
interesting  one,  over  sixty  students  have  entered  for  it. 


WOKK."^™WEEK.. 


Hirdj  Fnit  GirdeBr 

PLUMS  ON  WALLS.— The  choicest  varieties. of  Plums 
growing  on  walls  are  worthy  of  far  more  attention  than  is 
usually  accorded  them.  Where  the  trees  are  growing  in  light 
poor  soils,  liquid  manure  poured  around  the  stems  and  as  far 
as  the  roots  extend  will  greatly  assist  those  that  are  heavily 
laden,  and  which  make  poor  growth.  For  voung  vigorous  trees 
such  help  is  not  needed ;  in  fact,  may  oo  harm  in  causing 
strong  growths  to  become  stronger.  Kirk's,  Coe*s,  Jefferson's, 
and  the  Qages  are  all  specially  worthy  of  attention,  ttlough 
growers  will  be  well  repaid  in  feeding  good  culinarjr  sorts. 
Attend  to  the  growth  made  during  summer,  not  allowing  this 
to  unduly  shade  the /fruit,  but  stop  and  lay  into  vacant  spaces 
as  required,  and  according  to  previous  instructions. 

LATE  APPLES  AND  PEARS.-There  is  yet  time  to  give 
these  a  considerable  amount  of  help,  chiefly  by  means  of  liquid 
manure;  and  in  endeavouring  to  ootain  mie  fruits  from  trees 
that  have  been  in  bearing  some  considei^blo  time,  this  must 
be  the  chief  means  of  providing  the  trees  with  sufficient  nutri- 
ment for  them  to  produce  really  fine  specimens.  Thinning 
mu.st  not  be  neglect^ed  if  the  crops  are  heavy,  but  in  the  case 
of  Apples  we  fear  there  are  many  districts  where  thinning  will 
be  out  of  the  question  this  season. 

PEACHES.— The  early  varieties  will  have  been  gathered, 
or  will  be  ripe.  As  fast  as  the  fruits  are  cleared  from  the 
trees,  have  these  latter  thoroughly  washed  with  the  garden 
engine.  Red  spider  has  not  so  far  this  season  been  much  in 
evidence,  but  the  spell  of  warm  weather  we  are  enjoving  may 
quickly  cause  the  pest  to  hatch  and  spread  over  the  trees. 
Give  the  trees  water  if  it  is  found  necessary,  as  dryness  of  the 
roots  is  often  at  the  bottom  of  serious  insect  attacks.  Later 
Peaches  should  have  the  fruit  exposed  to  the  sunshine;  this 
can  be  done  by  the  removal  of  a  leaf  here  and  tliere,  or  by  tying 
back  young  shoots  which  are  overshadowing  the  Peaches. 

RED  CURRANTS.— The  fruit  of  these  will  hang  for  a  con- 
siderable time  if  securely  netted ;  late  dishes  of  Currants  will 
often  be  found  extremely  useful.  By  matting  over  a  bush  or 
two,  good  Currants  can  be  secured  at  the  end  of  October,  but 
the  welfare  of  the  bushes  is  not  best  considered  by  covering 
them  in  such  a  manner. 

STRAWBERRIES.— Young  plants  put  out  recently  should 
be  induced  to  make  all  the  growth  possible  for  the  next  few 
weeks.  Unless  the  crowns  are  well  developed  it  is  useless  to 
expect  a  crop  of  fruit  the  ~  first  season  after  planting.  Give 
water  in  dry  weather,  and  dust  over  the  surface  soil  with  soot, 
or  give  an  application  of  superphosphate.  Hoe  frequently 
between  the. plants  to  keep  down  weeds  and  to  retain  moisture 
in  the  land.— J.  W.,  Evesham. 

FraK  FoKlig. 

CHERRY  HOUSE.— The  trees  have  the  wood  sufficiently 
ripened  and  the  buds  enough  plumped  to  allow  of  their  being 
fully  exposed  to  the  atmosphere.  This  applies  to  the  house 
started  early  in  the  year,  therefore  remove  the  roof  lights, 
which  is  the  best  means  for  arresting  premature  growth,  to 
which  the  Cherry,  when  forced  year  after  year  successively,  is 
liable.  The  leaves,  from  their  hard  texture,  are  not  par- 
ticularly liable  to  continued  attacks  of  black  aphides,  but  red 
spider  will  prey  upon  them  unless  prevented  by  syringing  or 
an  insecticide.  Black  aphis,  however,  may  appear  on  any 
young  growths,  in  which  case  syringe  the  parts  affected  with 
tobacco  water,  rubbing  the  worst  infested  gently  with  ^  the 
fingers  whilst  wet  with  the  insecticide.  For  red  spider, 
synnge  the  trees  with  paraffin  emulsion,  2ob  to  a  gallon  of 
water,  adding  \ot  of  sulphide  of  potassium.  The  boraer  must 
not  be  allowed  to  become  parchingly  dry,  but  have  copious 
supplies  of  water,  and  if  the  trees  are  weakly,  liquid  manure 
may  be  emiJoyed,  as  poverty  of  bud-perfecting  means  collapse 
of  the  fruit  after  setting  if  it  gets  beyond  the  blossoming. 
Trees  in  pots  naay  be  removea  from  the  hoase,  stood  on  a 
base  impervious  to  worms,  plunged  in  ashes  in  a  sunny  positi<m 
outdoors,  where  they  must  be  duly  attended  to  for  water,  and 
properly  syringed  to  maintain  the  foliage  in  a  healthy  state 
as  long  as  possible. 

MUSCATS  RIPENING.— Unless  the  season  is  exceptionally 
fine,  and  the  Vines  started  early,  Muscats  require  fire  heat  to 
ensure  their  perfect  ripening,  ^ven  when  maturing  at  the 
hottest  part  of  the  year.  The  time  taken  by  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria and  Canon  Hall  to  ripen  is  not  less  than  six  to  eight 
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weeks  from  besmning  to  calour,  and  if  the' Grapes  are  extra 
fine,  afid  the  Vines  in  yigoxx>irs  healthy  perfect  finish  is  ^pt  had 
for  aome  time  longer.  The^r  require  time,  with  assistance  from 
fire  heat,  so  as  to  secure  A-nigfat  temperatxiTe  of  65deg  to  70deg. 
75deg  to  85deg  by  day,  up  to  90deg  or  more,  with  abundance  ot 
air.  A' rather  dry  atmosphere  is  essential  to  the  attaining  of 
the  golden  hu<B  characteristic  of  rich  and  full  Muscat  flavour. 
This  is  secured  by  free  ventilation,  a.  little  constantly,  but  the 
atmosphere  must  not  become  arid,  dampine  down  occasionally. 
In  large  houses  the  moisture  arising  from  the  borders  is  enough 
(except  in  hot  weather),  when  the  paths  and  borders  should  be 
damped  daily.  Too  much  moisture  is  fatal  to  Muscats  when 
ripening,  clausing  them  to  ''6i>ot,"  therefore  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a  genlJe  warmth  in  the  hot- water  pipes  ^  and  a  little  air 
constantly  to  prevent  the  dejwsition  of  mdisture  upon  tho 
berries.  Abundant  supplies  of  water  must  be  given  to  the  roots, 
for  when  there  is  a  deficiency  of  moisture  the  Grapes  shrivel. 
With"  the  borders  properly  constructed^  and  the  drainage 
thoroneh,  too  much  water  can  hardly  be  ^ven  at  the^  roots, 
after  tne  leaves  are  full  sized,  until  the  Grapes  are  well 
advanced  in  ripening.  Needless  waterings,  however,  are  bane- 
ful, c^unng  soddenness,  sourness  and  shanking ;  and  driblets — 
mere  damping  of  the  surface — very'  ineffective,  doing  quite  as 
much  harm  as  good,  besides  being  deceptive  of  the  nch  indica- 
tion of  the  soil  beneath  as  regards  moisture. 

YOUNG  VINES.— Canes  planted  this  season  should,  pro- 
vided they  are  to  be  cut  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  trellis, 
leaving  three  buds  there  for  furnishing  a  continuation  of  the 
rod,  and  two  side  shoots  for  bearing  next  year,  should  be 
allowed  to  grow  unchecked,  so  as  to  secure  a  gooa  root  for 
mature  and  sturdy  stems.  Any  Vines  intended  for  producing 
full  crops  next  season  on  the  extent  of  rod  considered  suffi- 
ciently stout,  should  have  the  laterals  issuing  from  the  side  of 
the  buds  to  which  they  are  t6  be  shortened,  stopped  to  one  leaf, 
.  and  the  principal  leaves  kept  free  of  growths.  If  permanent 
Vines  the  cane  need  not  be  stopped  until  it  has  grown  to  the 
top  of  the  house,  cutting  back  ail  the  winter  pruning  to  three 
good  buds  from  the  bottom  of  the  rafter  or  trellis,  and  only 
allowing  the  side  growths  to  bear  each  a  bunch  of  Grapes  in  the 
second  year  to  prove  the  variety,  taking  the  leading  growths 
forward  without  stopping.  Supernumeraries  intended  for  next 
vear's  bearing  and  then  to  be  removed,  should  be  stopped  at  a 
length  of  7ft  to  9ft,  pinching  the  laterals  to  one  leaf,  and  sub- 
laterals  in  like  manner.  These  ought  to  be  shortened  in  Sep- 
tember, and  by  decrees  cut  away  close  to  the  cane,  and  in  a 
fortnight  afterwards  the  Vines  should  be  pruned  to  the  first 
plump  bud  below  the  first  stopping,  leaving  the  old  leaves  to  die 
off  naturally.  Thorough  ripening  of  the  wood  is  important,  a 
free  circulation  of  air  being  necessary,  with  fire  heat  if  the 
weather  be  cold  and  wet. 

CUCUMBERS.— Any  house  or  frame  at  liberty  may  yet  be 
planted  with  Cucuonbers,  the  frame  having  a  bed  of  fermenting 
materials,  which  will  give  a  supply  of  fruit  in  September,  and 
continue  to  do  so  till  late  in  the  autumn  if  due  regard  be  had 
to  lining  the  bed  and  to  protecting  the  plant  by  mats  over 
the  lights  after  the  weather  sete  in  cold.  Let  the  growths  of 
plants  in  frames  or  houses  be  thinned  at  least  once  a 
week^  and  in  growing  weather  twice^  removing  exhausted 
growths  to  make  room  for  young  bearing  shoots.  Keep  the 
growths  w^l  stopped  to  one  joint  beyond  the  fruit,  or  at  the 
fruit  if  the  plants  are  vigorous  and  showing  no  signs  of  ex- 
haustion. Always  allow  weakly  plants  more  extension,  and 
crop  them  lightly.  Maintain  a  temperature  of  70deg  (falling 
to  65deg)  at  night,  75deg  by  day,  80deg  to  85deg  or  90dee 
with  sun,  closing  early  to  maintain  the  latter  degree  or  even 
advance  to  96deg  or  lOOdeg.  Maintain  root  activity  by  surface 
dressings  of  turfy  loam  or  lumpy  sweetened  manure,  and  pay 
due  attention  to  watering  two  or  three  times  a  week.  Syringe 
in  the  afternoon  of  hot  days,  but  avoid  late  syringing,  for  the 
foliage  should  be  fairly  dry  before  sunset.  The  autumn  fruiters 
should  be  planted  on  hillocks  or  ridges  moderately  firm,  main- 
taining a  moist  and  genial  atmosphere,  and  they  will  grow  and 
show  fruit  in  plenty  shortly,  being  far  better  for  a  supply  of 
late  summer  and  early  autumn  fruits  than  old  plants,  which 
ph>duce  knobbed,  crooked,  and  otherwise  inferior  specimens  at 
that  season. 

PEACHES  AND  NECTARINES. -In  late  succession  houses 
every  attention  must  be  given  the  trees  in  syringing  to  keep 
■  the  foliage  free  from  rea  spider,  and  in  watering  the  inside 
borders.  It  will  be  an  advantage  to  mulch  the  borders  with 
short  luimpy  material,  as  stable  litter  freed  from  the  straw ; 
but  It  must  not  be  used  in  great  amount  at  a  time  in  the 
fresh  state,  as  the  ammonia  vapour  will  seriously  injure  the 
foliage,  particularly  if  the  lights  for  ventilation  are  kept 
otose,  A  little  air  constantly  being  a  safeguard  against  soorch- 
^?l  «>n>  and  attenuated  growth.  The  value  of  using  manure 
rather  fresh,  but  not  rank,  as  a  mulch,  is  that  the  ammonia 
fflven  out  IS  inimical  to  insects  and  invigorating  to  the  plants, 
the  waterings  making  the  soluble  constituents  available  for 
taking  up  by  the  roots,  and  by  being  lumpy  or  open  atmospheric 
influences  have  freer  access   for  effecting  the   assimilation  of 


food  in  the  soil  than  when  it  is  practically  sealed  by  a  close 
mass  of  little  manurial  value.  The  shoots  should  be  regularly 
tied  in,  allowing  space  in  the  ligatures  for  the  swelling-  of  the 
shoots.  To  assist  the  colouring  and  ripening  of  the  fruits, 
they  should  be  exposed  as  much  as  possible  to  the  influences  of 
the  sun  and  air  by  removing  or  shortening  some  of  the  foliage 
where  too  thicklv  placed.  When  the  fruit  is  on  the  under  side 
of  the  trellis,  the  shoots  may  be  untied  and  regulated  so  as 
to  brin^  it  with  its  apex  to  the  light,  supporting  each  fruit 
in  position  by  a  lath  placed  acro^  the  trellis.  Discontinue  the 
syringing  when  the  fruit  commences  to  ripen,  and  lessen  the 
supplies  of  water,  but  on  no  account  must  water  be  with- 
hela  to  the  prejudice  of  the  health  of  the  trees.  A  piece  of 
soft  netting,  such  as  hexagon,  placed  below  the  trellis,  and  so 
arranged  as  to  form  pockets  to  save  the  fruit  from  a  long  run 
against  each  other,  will  prevent  any  fruit  being^  bruised  should 
they  fall.  Both  top  ana  bottom  ventilation  will  be  necessary 
constantly,  except  m  cold  weather,  after  the  fruit  commences 
ripening. 

LATE  HOUSES.— Continue  syringing  the  trees  as  often  as 
necessary  to  keep  red  spider  in  check,  out  avoid  keeping  the 
foliage  constantly  moist.  Inside  borders  must  be  well  watered 
and  mulched.  Avoid  making  the  soil  sodden  and  sour  by  need- 
less watering.  Tie  in  the  shoots  regularly  and  evenly,  keeping 
them  rather  thin.  Stop  any  gross  shoots,  or  preferably  cut 
them  clean  out,  thereby  causing  a  division  and  more  equalisa- 
tion of  the  sap  and  vigour  throughout  the  tree.  When  the 
fruit  commences  swelling  after  stoning,  and  it  being  desired  to 
accelerate  the  ripening  of  the  fruit,  close  the  house  somewhat 
early  in  the  afternoon.  Let  the  temperature  rise  to  80deg  or 
8ddeg  or  90deg,  ventilating  a  little  before  nightfall.  Increase 
the  ventilation  early,  and  keep  through  the  day  from  70deg  to 
85deg  whenever  practicable.  The  wood  is  so  unripe  in  many 
cases  that  every  possible  advantage  should  be  taken  of  the 
solar  heat,  alike  to  perfect  the  current  crop  and  the  wood  and 
buds  for  the  ensuing  season,  especially  in  unheated  houses.— 
G.  A.,  St.  Albans,  Herts. 

Tke  Flower  GirdeB. 

NIEREMBERGIA  GRACILIS.— This  is  an  excellent  plant 
for  rockwork  and  is  also  well  adapted  for  an  edging,  doin^  well 
in  light  soil  and  under  drier  conditions  than  manv  similar 
plants.  It  is  free  growing,  while  at  the  same  time  of  compact 
habit.  The  foliage  is  slender  and  the  flowers  of  delicate  colour. 
Propagation  may  he  effected  by  cuttings  in  pots  of  sandy  soil 
placed  in  a  cool  shady  frame.  N.  rivularis  (Cup-flower)  is  a 
dwarf  creeping  alpine,  din  high,  suitable  for  sunny  positions  on 
a  rockery. 

PYRETHRUM  SEEDLINGS.— Attention  gjiven  to  seedlings 
of  good  strain  will  be  amply  recouped  by  securing  strong  stocky 
plants  for  placing  out  in  late  autumn  or  spring.  Prepare  a 
good  bed  of  soil  mixed  with  leaf  mould,  and  prick  out  din  apart 
all  the  seedlings  obtainable  from  a  sowing,  especially  those  of  a 
medium  growth,  these  often  proving  to  oe  tne  best.  A  bed 
formed  in  partial  shade  will  suit  them  best.  Aoply  water  and 
frequently  sprinkle  until  established,  also  keep  down  weeds  and 
stir  the  soil  about  them. 

PRIMROSES  AND  POLYANTHUSES.— Seedlings  from  a 
spring  sowing,  pricked  out  at  once  in  a  bed  liberally  prepared 
b^  deep  digging  and  applying  good  leaf  soil  and  gritty  material, 
will  make  excellent  headway  during  the  autumn.  Manjr  of 
them  may  grow  freely  enough  to  develop  flowers  next  spring, 
hence  it  is  advisable  to  allow  them  to  remain  until  March  to 
see  which  plants  promise  to  bloom  before  transferring  them  to 
more  conspicuous  positions.  They  readily  lift  with  good  balls 
of  soil  attached.  Divisions  of  old  plants  ma^  be  prepared  and 
planted  now,  selecting  a  moist  and  shady  position.  Strong  roots 
require  shortening,  and  the  uivisions  should  be  well  watered  in. 

PROPAGATING  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS.— Spring  flower, 
ing  subjects  for  borders  or  rockwork,  including  Alyssum,  double 
Lychnis,  Aubrietias,  Arabia,  Pinks,  Candytuft,  may  be  propa- 
gated by  cuttings,  all  being  inserted  in  a  cool  shad^  place.  Many 
others  can  be  increased  by  division  now,  or  later  m  the  season, 
these  including  Saxifragas,  herbaceous  Veronicas,  Heucheras. 

ROSES.— Roses  are  much  benefited  by  judicious  attention  to 
thinning  out  useless  growths,  removing  suckers,  seed  vessels, 
and  decayed  flowers.  Autumn*  flowering  varieties  require,  and 
should  receive,  ample  supplies  of  moisture  and  liquid  manure. 
Plants  infested  with  green  fly  syringe  vigorously  with  water 
and  insecticides,  and  where  mildew  has  attacked  plants, 
examination  at  the  roots  may  reveal  very  dry  conditions  of  the 
soil,  which  should  be  rectified,  and  the  growths  affected  with 
the  fungus  have  a  dusting  of  sulphur  applied. 

SUBTROPICAL  PLANTS Such  plants  as  Cannaa,  Humea 

elegans.  Eucalyptus,  Ricinus,  and  other  large  leaved  subjects  re- 
quire abundance  of  water  to  maintain  the  foliage  in  good  condi- 
tion. In  addition,  if  the  soil  is  poor  liquid  manure  should  be 
applied.  Keep  the  plants  well  staked  and  tied. — E.  D.  8., 
Gravesend,  Kent. 
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Bappreiiioii  of  Dronei. 
The  prevention  of  an  undue  proportion  of  drones,  or  the 
restriction  of  their  production  in  hives,  is  »  more  impoo-tant 
factor  in  honey  harvesting  than  is  generally  supposed,  and 
bee-keepers  are  as  indiscriminate  as  the  bees  themselves  in 
rearing,  or  allowing  to  be  reared  by  thousands,  useless  mouths 
which  consume  a  fearful  quantity  of  honey  for  about  three 
months  during  which  they  are  permitted  to  exist  in  a  hive. 
Drones  require  about  as  much  feeding  during  their  larval  period 
as  three  worker  bees,  and  they  continue  to  consume  noney 
daily  just  as  disproi>ortionately  after  hatching— and  with  what 
benefit  to  the  apiarist.^  nothing  but  a  reduction  of  crop. 
To  combat  this  evil  many  use  drone  traps,  or  take  the  trouble 
to  kill  them  in  the  brood  state,  but  these  means  are  often 
insufficient,  and  compared  ;jv'ith  tne  proper  use  of  comb  founda- 
tion of  worker  base  are  almost  useless.  By  using  full  sheets  of 
worker  based  foundation  in  frames  there  are  but  a  few  cells 
built  along  the  lower  edges,  and  this  plan  will  be  found  to 
thoroughly  checjc  their  Qver-production.  With  combs  all 
worker  based  there  will  o^rins  a  whole  season  often  not  be 
above  fifty  or  100  drones  in  a  hive,  but  the  entire  suppression 
of  drone  comb  should  not  be  attempted,  as  the  bees,  prompted 
by  Nature,  would  enlarge  the  worker  cells  to  rear  a  few.  A 
wise  Providence  has  endowed  them  with  this  instinct  to  ensure 
the  reproduction  of  theit  species.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  but 
many  bee-keepers  are  of  opinion  that  drones  are  necessaAr  to, 
and  are  an  indication  of  prosperity,  in  hives.  The  bustle  of 
a  busy  hive  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  hustling  ^wlrich 
the  presence  of  many  drones  occasions,  but  if  their  numbers 
are  an  advantage,  how  much  more  so  would  an  equivalent  of 
worker  bees  be  ?  The  object  of  bees  rearing  drones  appears  to 
be  that  they  will  require  them  when  the  colony  swarms,  and 
this  accounts  for  their  action  in  casting  out  both  brooa  and 
drones  to  stop  the  production  of  useless  mouths  when  stores  run 
short  and  they  give  up  the  idea  of  swarming.  Modem  bee- 
keeping does  not  require  the  quantity  of  drones  as  the  natural 
swarming  system  did,  where  the  swarm  often  left  very  few 
worker  bees  to  care  for  the  brood.  The  drones  in  this  case,  or 
the  majority  of  them  at  any  rate,  returned  to  the  parent  hive, 
and  were  of  service  in  maintaining  the  heat,  wnich  other- 
wise the  workers  would  be  compelled  to  generate  for  them- 
selves, the  drones  thus  liberated  the  workers  to  nurse  and 
gather  stores.— E.  E. 


All  Correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be 
directed  to  ''Thb  Editor,"  12,  Mitbs  Court  Chambrrs. 
Flrbt  Street,  London,  E.G.  Persons  sending  manuscript 
or  photographs,  when  not  specially  requested  by  the  editor, 
and  making  no  demand  for  remuneration,  are  presumed  to 
solicit  pablication  without  pavment.  In  order  that  no  mis- 
understanding ma^  arise,  and  in  order  to  secure  the  return 
of  their  contributions,  contributors  should  state  the  fact 
that  they  expect  remuneration,  and  in  all  cases,  even  when 
contributing  voluntarily,  correspondents  should  enckae  a 
stamped  envelope  if  they  expect  their  enclosure  to  be 
returned. 

ODONTOGLOSSUM  (Vigornian).— a  good  flower;  but  since 
there  are  dozens  of  named  crispums,  -  why  trouble  to  name  it? 
It  certainly  would  not  obtain  an  award  of  merit,  good  though 
it  be,  and  we  fail  to  see  what  satisfaction  naming  it  would 
have.  The  plant  might  yet  be  stronger  and  the  flowers  would 
benefit  in  proportion. 

MARKET  GARDENER  (Anxious).— Don't  be  too  anxious! 
II  you  are  in  a  comfortable  situation,  think  twice  ere  embark- 
ing in  business.  Market  gardening  require©  the  keenest  watch- 
f  nlness,  abundance  of  hard  work  and  energy,  late  and  early  hours, 
and  plenty  of  worry.  Remember,  bad  weather,  "bad"  debts, 
bad  crops.  If  you  are  deteriAined  to  start  as  a  market  grower, 
first  make  sure  that  you  have  a  fair  market — a  fair  demand 
ready  for  your  ^xxiuce.  Study  what  is  wanted,  and  grow  the 
best.  '  The  subject  is  too  involved  for  us  to  give  you  any 
satisfactory  answer,  however,  and  you  must  just  try  to  find 
out  from  conversation  and  from  observation  with  reputable 
ejTperienced  growers  what  is  best  for  you  to  do. 


SECRETARY  N.C.S.  (Ed.  W.  and  S.).-Mr.  Richard 
Witty,  St.  James's  Villa,  Swain's  Lane,  Highgate,  London,  N, 

CLEMATIS  COLLAPSING  (G.  H.).~The  cause  of  the 
young  growths  of  Clematis  going  ojff,  usually  in  the  case  of 
young  plants  that  have  been  recently  planted,  is  very  tantalis- 
ing, as,  though  there  be  mycelium  of  some  fungus  in  th« 
tissues,  no  fruits  are  present,  so  that  it  is  undeterminable  to 
what  tile  disease  is  due.  The  appearance  is  that  of  a  brown  or 
black  destruction  of  the  tissues,  that  may  be  either  below  or 
above  ground,  which  completely  girdles  the  stem  or  shoot,  and 
the  part  above  collapses  suddenly.  Possibly  the  comparativehr 
deep  planting,  in  consequence  of  the  plants  being  root^graftetf, 
is  a  pi^ispasin^  cause.  The  rich  material  used  at  planting 
time  may  contain  the  resting  spores  of  fungi  which  germinate. 
We  have  suffered  much  loss  from  this  malady  in  recently 
planted  plants,  and  found  the  best  means  of  avoiding  it  was  to 
plant  shallow,  and  dusting  the  part  around  the  stem  with  a 
mixture  of  air-slaked  lime  and  soot  in  equal  parts.' 

GRUBS  ATTACKING  ROOTS  (M.  C.).— The  grubs  At% 
those  of  the  black  vine  weevil  <Otiorhynchus  sulcatus),  which 
in  the  beetle  state  feeds  on  the  leaves  and  shoots  of  various 
plants.  The  weevils  feed  at  night  and  hide  by  day.  One  of 
the  best  means  of  riddance  of  the  beetles  on  Strawberries  is  to 
procure  some  old  tins,  such  as  those  of  condensed  milk,  without 
the  lids,  and  sink  these  into  the  ground  level  with  their  rims, 
about  the  plants^  and  pour  into  each  a  little  tar  water,  ana 
cover  over  very  lightly  with  a  few  straws^^  The  beetles,  guided 
by  the  slight  shelter,  seek  the  hollows «^r  darker  places,  and* 
drop  into  the  tins.  The  grubs  are  more  difficult  to  deal  wit^. 
as  they  burrow  into,  and  feed  on,  the  roots  and  crowns  oi 
the  plants.  In  Strawberry  beds  and  fields  very  little  can  be 
done  other  than  to  grub  up  the  i^ants  and  bum  them.  ^  A 
dressing  of  salt,  71b  per  rod,  in  October  has  given  good  results. 
The  simplest  dressing  is  finely  crushed  nitrate  of  soda,  Iflb  per 
rod,  about  loe  i>er  souare  yard,  and  probably  one  of  ^e  most 
effective.  It  should  be  applied  when  the  ground  is  moist,  and 
as  near  to  the  steins  as  may  be.  Soot  water  is  also  a  useful 
application ;  as  also  is  guano,  2oz  to  a  gallon  of  water;  and  loe 
sulphate  of  ammonia  to  a  gallon  of  water.  Few  grubs  are 
harder  to  kill,  but  formalih  (formaldehjrde  40  per  cent.), 
I  fluid  ounce  to  five  pints  of  water,  soon  kills  tbem,  and  though 
retarding  the  growth  of  the  plants  for  a  time,  they  soon  recover 
and  grow  freely  afterwards.  ' 

TOMATO  LEAVES  FOR  EXAMINATION  (E.  B.).-The 
leaves  are  brown  and  withered  as  if  they  had  been  scorched  by 
some  noxious  fumes.  There  is  no  trace  of  fungus  affection  dis> 
cernible  in  the  leaflets,  and  only  on  cutting  through  the  petioles 
was  there  evidence  of  disease.  This  can  always  be  identified  by 
a  brownish  ring  just  within  the  bark,  though  it  does  not  always 
extend  to  the  petidies.  The  disease,  however,  always  extehds 
upwards  in  the  stem,  and  as  it  progresses  the  brown  discoloura- 
tion just  beneath  the  bark  indicates  its  extension  therein.  The 
leaves  of  an  affected  plant  commence  dropping  and  withering 
one  after  another  on  the  stem.  Sooner  or  later  the  whole  plant 
collapses.  The  disease  is  known  as  "sleepy."  All  diseased 
plants  sliould  be  uprooted  and  burned.  The  soil  in  which  the 
plants  have  grown  should  be  removed  and  stierilised  by  heat,  or 
mixed  with  quicklime.  If  not  practicable  to  remove  the  soil, 
dress  it  with  fjcas  lime,  say  lib  per  square  yard,  leaving  on  the 
surface  a  fortnight,  then,  mix  with  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  Bin.  At 
the  end  of  three  months  fork  a  foot  deep  and  mix  all  well 
together,  this  beine  done  by  taking  small  spits  and  breaking  up 
well.  If  gas.  lime  oannot  be  had  use  quicklime,  slaking  with 
the  least  amount  of  water  necessary  to  cause  it  to  fall  into  an 
apparently  dry  powder,  mixing  well  through  the  soil  as  advised 
for  the  gas  lime,  and  after  the  first  digging  iin  sprinkle  kainit 
on  the  surface  at  the  ra^  of '4oz  per  square  yard*  The  ground 
must  be  moist,  if  not,  give  a  good  watering  before  applying 
the  lime.  The  second  digging  will  mix  both  kainit  and  lime 
with  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  lOin  to  12in.  The  plant®  may  be 
planted  in  about  a  fortnight  after  the  second  digging. 

RENOVATING  EARLY  FORCED  VINES  (S.  T.).— Though 
Vines  in  early  forced  houses  have  the  wood  rip©  and  the  buds 
plumped  with  the  older  foliage  falling,  there  must  not  be  any 
attempt  at  removing  adhering  leaves  nor  to  cut  the  laterals  in 
all  at  once,  as  that  would  probably  cause  the  principal  buds 
to  start,  therefore  remove  the  laterals  by  degrees,  and  shorten 
some  of  the  long  shoots,  preserving,  however,  some  growths, 
especially  where  the  principal  leaves  are  down,  above  the  buds 
to  which  the  Vines  are  to  be  pruned,  tiie  finalpruning  being 
deferred  until  the  early  part  of  September.  The  old  surface 
soil,  top-dressing,  or  mulching  should  be  removed,  forking  any 
soil  unoccupied  by  fibres  from  amongst  the  roots,  taking  advan- 
tage of  raising  any  that  are  deep,  and  laying  then  a  fresh 
material  nearer  the  surface.  Good  calcareous  or  gritty  loam 
(not  too  lights  is  the  most  suitable,  with  about  a  twentieth  of 
wood  ashes  and  a  fortieth  of  steamed  crushed  half-inch  bones.  If 
the  soil  be  light  and  gravelly,  add  a  sixth  of  clayey  marl,  dried 
and  pounded  small ;  if  heavy,  supply  about  one-sixth  of  gritty 
matter— calcereous  or  ferruginous  gravel  or  freestone  drippings; 
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if  deficfent  in  calcereous  matter  add  a  sixth  of  old  mortar 
rubbish  to  heavy  soil;  charcoal  "  nuts  "  is  an  excellent  addition 
in  amy  case  to  the  extent  of  one-tenth.  Give  a  moderate 
watering  if  dry,  it  sufficing  that  the  compost  be  evenly  moist, 
and  the  roots  will  push  fresh  rootlets,  cepecially  adventitious 
ones^  from  near  the  collar  into  the  new  soil,  and  be  in  capital 
condition  for  a  start  when  the  time  comes.  If  the  Vines  are  in 
an  unsatisfactory  condition  the  border  should  be  examined,  and 
this  beincr  faulty,  either  in  composition  or  drainage,  shade  the 
house,  lift  the  Vines,  wrap  the  roots  in  wet  mats,  promptly 
remove  the  old  soil  and  drainage,  supplying  clean  and  sweet  in 
their  place,  relaying  the  roots  in  the  fresh  material  with  dis- 
patch. This  will  give  the  Vines  a  chance  to  form  or  make  pro- 
vision to  push  fresh  roots,  and  so  eflFect  a  good  start,  otherwise, 
lifting  or  renovating,  the  border  being  deferred  until  the  leaves 
are  all  down,  the  start  is  not  nearly  satisfactory. 

NAMES  OF  PLAKIS.—Correspondenfs  whose  queries  are 
unanswered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  con- 
9ult  thefoUowina  number.  (Weekly  Reader).— Lilium  Marta- 
Ron.  (Shadewell).— -1,  Sidalcea  malveeflora  var. ;  2,  Astrantia 
wnwlica;  3,  a  Malva;  4,  Hieraoium  aurantiacum.  (P.  P.).— 
Phyllostachys  flexuosa.  (N.  J.).— 1,  Piper  metallicum ;  2, 
Uncidium  leuoochilum ;  3,  Pyrola  rotundifolia  j  4,  Pyrus 
oordata;  5,  Pyrus  coccinea. 


Hay-MakiDg  oat  of  Season. 

flow  tantalising  it  is  to  have  a  beautiful  crop  of  hay  or  corn 
and  yet  to  be  unable  to  reap  and  harvest  it  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. Surely  the  farmer  who  has  his  record  crop  of  hay  or  seeds 
mown  or  ready  for  the  reaper,  yet  sees  the  clouds  constantly 
pouring  rain  ti&  if,  according  to  a  local  worthy,  they  were  moth- 
eaten,  must  be  going  through  some  of  the  agonies  of  the 
Tantalus  of  mythology,  who,  bound  in  every  limb,  saw  the  most 
luscious  fruits  and  refreshing  beverages  pass  by  his  thiraty  lips. 
We  must  have  a  wonderful  crop  of  both  seed  and  hay,  and  the 
one  question  is,  Can  it  be  safely  put  into  stack? 

The  weather  is  clearing  well  now,  and  the  barometer  is  high, 
but  the  season  is  past  date  for  hay-making.  In  early  years  the 
reaper  would  have  been  ready,  if  not  already  at  work  amongpt 
the  corn.  Not  only  has  the. weather  been  so  unsettled,  but 
both  clover  and  grass  are  so  sappy  as  to  take  a  vast  deal  more 
drying  than  usual  even  under  the  best  conditions.  We  have 
not  yet  seen  a  field  of  clover  really  quite  ready  foi  v-tting. 
although  nearly  all  is  down,  and  the  crops  being  very  heavy  as 
well  as  immature,  hay-making  is  a  very  slow  process,  and  never 
^'^^'ae  a  <»nti nuance  of  fine  weather  more  desirable  or  necessary 

There  is  so  much  moisture  in  the  soil  that  it  has  been  useless 
to  put  clover  half  made  into  cock  and  expect  it  to  improve: 
instead  of  that  it  has  absorbed  moisture  from  the  ground,  given 
again  in  cock,  as  we  term  it,  and  become  worse,  and  had  to  be 
spread  outa^m.  This  entails  much  labour  if  we  are  fortunate 
to  get  it  well  in  the  end. 

XT  P**^®?<^  is  7®ry  requisite,  but  perseverance  will  do  much. 
No  effort  must  be  relaxed,  every  available  hand  employed,  and 
the  crops  must  be  constantly  turned.  For  clover  hand  labour  is 
best  where  it  can  be  had,  although  swath  turners  are  useful 
The  crops  are  this  year  so  heavy  that  more  than  mere  turning  is 
required.  The  swaths  are  very  thick,  and  must  be  lightened 
up  as  much  as  possible  to  give  the  wind  opportunity  to  exercise 
drying  powers.  For  hay  the  constant  use  of  hav-makers  saves 
much  hand  labour,  and  moves  the  crop  frequently  and  quickly, 
but  hay  though  long  and  heavy  is  not  presenting  the  extreme 
difficulties  that  clover  is. 

Tedders  are  capital  machines  to  use  when  very  little  move- 
ment is  required,  but  we  think  the  old-fashioned  hay-maker 
will  be  most  useful  in  a  heavy  season  like  the  present.  Fre- 
quent movement,  as  we  have  just  observed,  is  an  absolute  neces- 
sity when  time  is  an  object,  for  only  by  exposure  of  every 
particle  of  hay  can  real  equality  of  dryness'  be  secured.  By  dry. 
n€«  we  mean  two  things:  dryness  of  the  original  sap,  otherwise 
witheredness,  and  dryness  from  outside  moisture  acquired  from 
dew  or  ram.  Dryness  from  outside  moisture  is  the  most  im- 
P^rtant,  for  failure  to  obtain  it  almost  invariably  results  in 
mouldy  hay  of  different  degrees  of  damage.     Witherednees  is 


different,   for  failure  to  obtain  it  does  not  necessarily  entail 
serious  damage. 

We  have  had  both  clover  and  grass  made  too  quickly  in  fine 
weather,  which  has  heated  so  much  as  almost  to  fire,  but 
which  has  been  splendid  food  and  greedily  eaten  by  every  class 
of  live  stock.  Almost  to  fire!  There  is  much  virtue  in  that 
almost.  But  if  you  have  a  fire  in  your  stackyard  and  you  should 
be  fortunate  enough  to  have  two  or  three  com  stacks  left,  you 
may  wish  them  further  away,  or  that  you  had  taken  a  little 
more  time  with  your  hay-making. 

But  the  point  of  our  argument  has  been  and  is  the  making 
of  the  best  use  of  time  when  the  sun  shines  and  the  wind  blows, 
and  when  we  have  got  our  hay  or  clover  withered  and  dry  there 
remains  to  be  considered  how  to  get  it  into  stack  in  the 
Quickest  possible  way  before  the  next  thunderstorm  or  rainy 
day. 

We  have  just  seen  a  very  practical  illustration  of  the  value 
of  a  machine  for  unloading  hay.  A  neighbour  has  just  in- 
vested in  such  an  implement,  and  he  is  satisfied  with  it.  It  is 
of  the  ordinary  and  now  well-known  type,  practically  a  roughly 
made  and. cheap  one-horse  crane.  We  have  heard  these  hay- 
stackers objected  to  as  dumpers  of  huge  lumps  of  hay  which 
could  not  be  properly  handled  by  the  men  on  the  stack,  witH 
the  result  of  a  stack  badly  made  and  badly  formed.  But  we  are 
afraid  that  many  men  who  are  responsible  nowadays  for  the 
building  of  stacks  are  not  sufficiently  alive  to  their  responsi- 
bilities; they  simply  grumble  at  the  huge  lumps  which  are 
dropped  on  them,  and  do  not  attempt  appai'ent  impossibilities ; 
but  our  friend  found  at  once  the  difficulty  of  unloading  and  stack- 
ing hay  in  masses  too  great  for  two  men  to  deal  with,  and  that 
when  the  machine  took  and  hoisted  up  only  a  small  mouthful 
there  was  no  more  trouble.  In  any  case  an  additional  man  on 
the  stack  was  necessary,  viz.,  three  in  all  if  a  big  load  was  to  be 
teamed  in  ten  minutes,  and  three  waggons  be  kept  loading  with- 
out a  wait. 

Men  are  too  ready  to  let  the  chain  loosen  its  load  too  sud- 
denly to  allow  of  sufficient  spreading;  if  the  mouthful,  as  we 
may  term  it,  is  let  down  gently  it  will  be  much  more  easily 
spread  out  than  if  dumped  suddenly.  Then  there  is  the  heart  of 
tne  men.  A  man  who  has  his  heart  in  his  work  will  try  to 
make  the  best  use  of  machinery,  while  too  many  of  the  misfits 
with  which  agriculture  is  now  encumbered  do  riot  care  whether 
a  new  machine  works  well  or  not.  One  idea  may  be  dominant 
in  his  brain,  viz.,  that  machinery  deprives  men  of  work,  but 
work  of  a  real  kind  being  the  last  thing  he  wants,  the  right  - 
use  of  labour-saving  machinery  should  be  to  him  as  serious  a' 
study  as  it  is  to  the  farmer  who  is  obliged  to  emplj^y  him. 

fork  OB  the  Home  Farm. 

Apart  from  the  hay-making  dealt  with  above,  the  work  of 
the  week  has  been  almost  exclusively  amongst  the  turnips,  and 
with  the  improvement  in  the  weather  there  has  been  plenty  to 
do.  We  have  a  little  better  faith  in  the  turnip  crop  than  we 
had  a  week  or  two  ago.  We  dreaded  a  sudden  change  from 
constant  moisture  to  hot  sunshine,  especially  for  the  lorward 
plots  of  swedes,  but  so  far  the  plants  have  stood  the  test  well. 
This  is  a  very  hopeful  sign,  and  indicates  the  possession  of 
healthy  roots. 

Every  horse  and  man  which  could  be  spared  from  the  hay 
fields  have  been  employed  in  hoeing  of  one  kind  or  other. 
Skerrying  has  b^en  an  urgent  necessity,  for  not  only  were  there 
weeds  to  }^\\l^  but  the  land  would  have  baked  to  the  hardness 
of  a  brick  if  it  had  not  been  promptly  stirred.  A  skerry  behind 
an  active  horse  will  cover  about  four  acres  per  day,  therefore 
it  will  take  four  of  them  a  week  to  run  over  one  hundred  acres, 
which  would  be  the  turnip  acreage  of  an  ordinary  arable  farm 
of  500  acres,  but  a  delay  of  three  or  four  days  might  make  the 
work  either  much  more  difficult  or  well  nigh  impossible  if  the 
land  be  heavy,  so  that  six  or  eight  skerries  would  in  some  cases 
be  needed  to  do  the  work  promptly. 

We  have  heard  farmers  ridiculed  for  investing  largely  in 
this  class  of  implement,  but  when  they  can  be  bought  at  sales 
for  a  few  shillings  it  is  no  extrava^nce  to  have  one  provided 
for  every  available  horse.  The  possibility  of  borrowing  cannot 
be  entertained,  for  when  most  needed  there  is  a  universal  de- 
mand. When  no  longer  needed  they  should  be  put  away  in  the 
shed  where  they  can  be  packed  to  occupy  very  little  room. 
Some^mes  they  are  forizotten  and  left  in  the  fields  for  months, 
which  IS  not  only  untidy  but  wasteful  even  to  an  implement 
made  entirely  of  iron. 

Mutton  is  dearer  than  ever,  and  butchers  complain  that  good 
beef  is  difficult  to  find  and  buy.  There  has  been  too  little  sun 
for  feeding  cattle,  and  grass  has  been  short  of  quality.  It 
seems  a  waste  of  money  to  buy  much  cake  when  pastures  are 
big,  but  the  early  bullocks  always  meet  the  best  market,  and 
that  appears  to  be  the  rule  once  more.  With  finer  weather 
beef  should  be  plentiful  enough  in  September,  but  sheep  will 
certainly  retain  their  value  even  in  face  of  a  moderate  turnip 
crop. 
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HE  finer  the  ground  is  onltintted 
the  better  it  absorbs  the  water. 
Boil  that  is  lumpy  and  fall  of 
clods  presents  lees  feeding  sur- 
face to  roots,  and  contains  less 
capillary  water  than  an  equivalent 
amount  of  well  palverised  soil.  This 
Ihistrated  by  gardeners  who  are  able 
to  grow  fine  healthy  plants  in  a  small 
flower  pot  by  using  only  well  pulTeriaed 
and  sifted  soil.  The  same  plant  would  require  five 
or  six  times  the  amount  of  soil  area  if  planted  in 
the  open  garden,  and  then  possibly  not  thrive  so 
weU. 

Another  property  of  soils  is  the  d^uibility  of 
retaining  moisture.     It  is  lowest  in  soil,  and 
highest   in   peat.      Sandy   soils  give  off  their 
moisture   in  one-third  of  the  time  of  that  of 
clay,  loam,  or  leaf  mould.     The  retentive  power 
of  soils  is  increaEed  with  the  addition  of  organic 
matter,  known  as  humus ;  hence  the  advisability 
of  using  rich  leaf  mould  for  mixing  when  the 
soil  is  naturally  poor  in  humus.     Good  digging 
of  soil,  by  preventing  the  absorbed  water  from 
being  lost   by   evaporation,  helps  to  oonaerve 
moisture  for  the  use  of  growing  plants.   Another 
capability  of  soils  is  their  power  of  absorbing 
heat.      This    depends  upon  their  colour;    the 
darker  the  soil  the  more  he&t  is  absorbed.    Hei:e, 
again,  comes  in  the  great  value  of  humus,  which 
is  usually  of  a  dark  brown  colour.     The  more 
water  a  soil  contains,  the  slower  will  heat  be 
absorbed.     Gardeners  frequently  place  soot  and 
coal  du£t  around  their  early  Cucumbers   and 
other  plants  to  force  the  ripening  of  the  fruit. 
Soils  also  absorb  oxygen  gas,  or  in  other  words 
they  absorb  the  atmospheric  air,  which  is  neces- 
sary for  the  growth  of  plants.    Soils  well  open, 
and  properly  tilled,  will  absorb  oxygen  gas  more 
readily  than  compact  soils.    Drainage,  especially 
in  pot  culture,  by  lowering  the  water  content, 
will  also  permit  the  penetration  of  air. 
Seeds  require  a  sn^at  deal  of  oxygen  gas  when 
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germinAting^  hence  they  should  not  be  sown  too  deeply.     Plants 
that  get  their  roots  covered  by  water  are  soon  asphvxiated  by 
being  unable  to  absorb  oxygen  through  their  root  fibrils.     The 
tenacity- of  soils  is  mainly  due  to  clay,  and  very  finely  divided 
,     ,  '  particles  of  soil  called  ''  silt."     4^  gardeners  know  the  large 
'   >    ainount'  of  extra  labour  required  to  dig  oi-  plough  an  acre  of 
'*^     .    stiff  clay  soil,  than   is  required  for  an  a^  of  friable  easily 
f    worked  loam.     Plant  food  in  all  its  comi>lications  is  composed 
'  ol  about  a  doeen  chemical  ingredients ;  chi^f  amongist  these  are 
nitmgen,   ft>tash,   and  phoispnoric  acid,     ''^ese  are  the  only 
three  whiea  are  more  commonly  deficient  in  soils,  or  if  present, 
they  ere  locked  up  in  combinations  whilp  are  more  or  less 
insoluble,  and,' therefore,  not  readily  useab)^  by  growing  plants. 
For  that  reason,  these  three  ingredients  4f  nitrogen,  potash, 
and  phosphoric  acid  are  added  to  the  soil  in    commercial  fer- 
tilisers.    Aiost  of  the  other  elements  of  plalit  food  are  found  in 
the  soil  in  sufficient  quantities  for  plant  requirements. 

A  s(h1  to  be  fertile  must  not  only  possess  "good  texture." 
and  the  requisite  chemical  ingredients,  but  must  also  De 
possessed  of  "life."  A  well  cultivated,  fertile  soil  is  teeming 
with  miorD-:organisms,  also  called  germs,  microbes,  and  bacteria. 
This  is  also  true  of  properly  "crocked"  ahd  drained  p6t  cul- 
tures. The  gardener  oould  go  on  adding  costly  fertilisers  on  to 
a  piece  of  ground,  or  to  plants  in  pots  without  making  the  soil 
in  the  least  fertile,  if  he  neglect  the  precaution  of  prejxaring 
it  to  receive  these  friendly  *  micro-organisms,  which  assist  in 
breaking  down  the  soil  particles  and  converting  them  into 
available  plant  food.  It  can  be  understood,  therefore,  that  the 
first  concern  of  the  gardener  is  to  see  that  his  soil  is  reduced 
to  the  proper  texture.  This  will  facilitate  cultural  operations, 
extend  the  feeding  ground  of  the  plants,  assist  the  work  of 
fertilisers,  and  promote  .the  well-beinjc  and  the  comfort  of  those 
micro-organisms  which  convert  the  inert  soil  into  a  macs  of 

life  and  plant  activity J,  J.  W. 

<»»■> 

One  of  thiB  main  tenets  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution  is  that 
the  process   is  gradual,   so  gradual   indeed  that  under  purely 
natural  oonditions,  i.e.,  without  the  aid  of  human  selection,  very 
long  periods  are  required  for  such  a  differentia- 
Sports.  tion  as  may  justify  separate  specific  classifioa- 

tion.  The  principle  of  heredity  is  so  strong 
that  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  offspring  practically  re- 
semble the  parents,  and  only  differ  individually  to  the  extent 
determined  by  difference  of  environment.  Most  plants  have 
their  special  adaptations  fitting  them  to  exist  within  a  limited 
range  of  conditions,  outside  of  which  they  perish:  Thus  we 
have  sun  lovers  and  shade  lovers,  lime  lovers  and  lime  haters, 
aquatics  and  desert  plants,  and  so  on  ;  but  the  study  of  evolution 
forces  us  to  the  conclusion  that  all  these  d*ifferent  adaptations 
have  resulted  from  modifications  of  moisture  and  shade  loving 
plants,  some  members  of  which  have  managed  to  mcUntain 
^istence  under  somewhat  drier  and  sunnier  conditions,  and 
Ixeing  hardened  and  strengthened  by  these,  have  produced  off- 
spring capable  of  holdine  their  own  under  still  more  trying 
environments.  In  this  way  we  finally  arrive  At  such  plants  as 
the  almost  leafless  Euphorbias,  the  entirely  leafless  &cti  and 
innumerable  succulent  plants  which,  placed  under  the  conditions 
/  which  governed  the  existence  ctf  their  distant  ancestors,  would 

straightway  rot  and  perish. 

.  .^®/®  ^^t  ^'^^  undoubtedly  consideroble  variation  of  the 
invisible  type,  i.e.,  constitutional  variation,  and  given  the 
power,  common  to  so  many  plants  of  dispersing  their  seeds  by 
Qiany  contrivances  to  long  distances,  which  means  to  many  kinds 
of  environment,  these  constitutional  differences  would  enable 
^  seedlings  to  hold  their  own  and  reproduce  their  kind  where  the 

parents  would  fail,  and  the  gradual  moulding  of  different 
characters,  such  as  dwarfino:  and  strengthening  by  the  environ- 
Mentai  factors,  would  result  in  time  in  a  distinct  specific  form. 
All  this  comes  within  the  ordinary  lines  of  differentiation,  which 
we  term  evolution,  but  of  late  years  it  has  become  clearer  and 
clearer  that  Nature  does  not  invariably  work  on  these  gradual 
lines,  bttt  occasionally,  and  not  so  rarely  as  is  generally  assumed, 
will  modify  a  plant  or  an  animal  so  markedly  that  it  ipay  differ 
far  more  from  the  parental  type  than  one  species  does  from  an- 
other. In  the  old  days,  such  ''  sports  "  or  **  imitations  "  a^  thev 
are  now  termed,  were  dubbed  "freaks"  and  "monstrosities," 
being  quite  erroneously  classed  with  such  malformations  as  con- 
stitute side  shows  at  exhibitions  or  the  honors  of  surgical 
museums. 

A  **fport,"  however,  possesses  one  essential  and  vital 
characteristic  which  none  of  the  latter  class  can  boast  of,  and 
that  is  the  capacitv  of  reproducino:  the  new  type  in  its  offspring 
even  when  crossed  with  the  normal  and  parental  type.  There 
are,  of  course,  exceptions,  a^  in  the  case  of  *'  barren  sports,"  but 
as  a  general  rule  it  mav  be  assumed  that  when  one  of  these 
*'  mutations  "  crons  up.  it  is  within  the  power  of  the  breeder  to 
perpetuate  it,  and  fo  utilise  it  as  a  fresh  starting  point  for  new 
developments.  We  owe  -a  verv  I'* rare  number  of  our  finest  floral 
acquisitions  to  "  sports"  and  undoubtedly  a  number  of  our  most 
marked  typos  of  bre'l  animals— dnc/s,  pij]rec.ns,  sheep,  ttc,  started 
in  the  same  way.     Bo  far  we  do  not  possess  the  slightest  due 


to  the  cause  of  these  sudden  variations,  and  the  breeder  can  no- 
more  induce  them  than  he  can  add  a  cubit  to  his  stature. '  All 
he  can  do  is  to  profit  by  them  when  they  appear ;  to  bear  in  mind 
that  Nature  does  provide  such  special' creations,  and  as  a'conse- 
sequence  to  be  careful  not  to  nip  such  a  treasure  in  the  bud, 
bdoau843  at  the  outset  he  misses  the  x>oints  he  expects  to  find. 
When  we  remember  that  the  wonderful  tribe  of  the  cactus 
DaMia  owes  its  existence  to  the  accidental  survival  of  its 
Mexican  parents,  and  that  had  it  turned  up  in  an  ordinary 
batch  of  seedlinaB  here,  it  would  almost  inevitably  have  been  dis- 
carded for  "  want  of  form,"  we  may  well  ask  ourselves,  What 
have  we  lost  by  drastic  weedin^-out  of  presumed  inelicibles? 
Every  seed  bed  has  its  possibilities  in  this  connection,  but  of 
course  it  is  only  the  skilled  eye,  familiar  with  the  normal  or 
parental  type  in  its  young  stage,  which  can  determine  the  "  ugly 
duckling  ''  and  afford  it  the  opportunity  of  eventually  becoming; 
the"  swan." —D.  

In  many  instances  at  the  smaller  or  less  important  exhibi- 

tions,  where  exhibits  vary  considerably  in  merit  in  the  same 

class,  point-judging  is  not  necessary.     The  judge  can  see  almost 

at  a  glance  that  one  exhibit  is  superior  to  an- 

Polnt  other,  which  in  turn  is  decidedly  better  than 

Jttdglns:.  a  third,  and  he  makes  his  awards  accordingly. 
But  without  any  doubt,  this  fonn  of  judging  is 
carried  too- far.  It  would  be  better  for  every  society,  even  the 
smallest,  to  make  point-judging  compulsory,  than  eUcourage  the  • 
present  arbitrory  practice  of  making  awards.  Every  breed  of 
poultry  16  judged  upon  a  standard  ooae  of  points  by  the  experts 
in  that  domain ;  and  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  years  ag^ 
published  a  **  Code  of  Rules  for  Judging"  fruit,  flowers,  and 
vegetables,  and  set  up  a  standard  of  points  for  each  of  the  more 
important  exhibition  subjects,  all  of  which  have  been  adopted 
more  or  less  closely  by  the  better  horticultural  societies  throurfi- 
out  the  land.  The  awarding  and  the  publication  of  points  ought 
to  be  perfectly  satisfactory  to  all  parties.  The  judge  is  relieved 
of  any  suggestion  of  unfairness;  at  all  events  the  directioniof . 
his  predilection  and  his  estimate  of  the  several  points  of  v«lue 
are  thus  exhibited ;  and  the  competitor,  as  well  as  visitors,  find 
food  for  reflection  and  instruction  from  such  records. 

Even  the  exhibitors  in  the  smaller  classes  at  local  shows  at 
times  feel  a  soreness  and  sense  of  injustice  under  the  present 
arbitrary  system,  because  their  exhibits  fall  second  to  those  of 
another.  A  friend  of  ours  who  showed  six  Rose  blooms  at  a 
small  exhibition  recently,  felt  he  was  an  easy  firs*  on  imrit ;  but 
bigger  blooms  (showing  their  yellow  stamens  in  the  centre!) 
beat  his  smaller  bat  otherwise  superior  flowers.  He  would 
liked  to  have  had  a  table  of  podnts  to  console  himself  by. 

On  this  very  important  subject  we  have  just  received  a  letter 
from  one  of  our  foremost  horticultural  show  secretaries^  whose 
society  stands  second  only  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  at 
London.  Our  correspondent  writes  in  these  terms :— '*  Recently 
I  was  asked  to  look  over  a  proof  schedule  for  a  country  show, 
and  on  Questioning  the  secretary,  I  found  that  some  of  the  most 
essential  points  did  not  appear  in  the  schedule,  but  were  simply 
understood  by  the  committee,  and  probably  would  come  to  be 
known  by  all  the  exhibitors  who  were  strictly  local,  but  certainly 
could  not  be  crleaned  by  simple  perusal  of  the  schedule.  As  re- 
gards point  judging,  I  think  it  is  most  desirable  that  our 
younger  judges  should  train  themselves  in  this.  Of  course 
where  it  comes  to  be  that  a  judge  who  is  judging  by  points  is 
asked  to  exhibit  the  points,  he  is  much  more  open  to  attack  than 
one  who  does  not  judge  by  points.  Point  judging,  however,  in 
my  estimation  is  much  more  reliable  than  the  old-fashioned 
judging,  where  a  man  says  this  Cauliflower  is  better  than  that 
Cabbage;  these  Carrots  are  better  than  those  Carrots;  these 
Tomatoes  are  better  than  those  Cucumbers,  and  so  weighing  one 
thing  against  another,  sometimes  of  the  same  kind,  sometimes 
of  another  kind,  he  arrives  at  a  judgment  which  must  often  not 
be  too  severely  criticised."  Committees  should  endeavour  to 
make  the  point- judging  system  universal. 

One  of  the  best  purposes  that  a  horticultural  journal  can 
accomplish  lies  in  the  discussion,  the  adequate  discussion,  of  the^ 
merits  and  characteristics  of  varieties  of  plants  for  garden  pur- 
poses. By  this  we  especially  imply  that  growers 
Flowers  in  should  join  together  in  these  pages,  to  discuss 

Season.  in  a  friendly  and  informal' way    the  relative 

attributes  of  their  several  favourites.  On& 
cultivator  has  a  strong  predilection  for'Sweet  Peas,  another  for 
Violas,  a  third  for  Roses  or  Carnations,  and  so  on  through  the 
whole  floricultural  cabinet.  We  very  cordially  welcome  any 
of  our  readers  to  a  place  in  these  pages,  so  long  as  they  confine 
themselves  to  an  expression  about  gardening  subjects.  There 
are  hosts  of  Viola  lovers  who  may  find  that  they  differ  from 
**  H.  D.^s  "  selections  of  varieties,  just  as  there  are  others  who" 
may  like  to  choose  other  Sweet  Peas,  other  Carnations,  or  other 
Roses  than  those  that  this  week  are  named  and  described  in 
these  columns.  It  may  be  for  the  good  of  floriculture  that 
their  remarks  should  be  published,  and  such  comments  can  hardly 
fail  to  provide  instruction  and  interest  to  the  whole  circle  of • 
Journal  readers. 
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Braiso-eaiileya  x  Mary, 

This  spotted  hybrid  orchid  was  exhibited  by  Jeremiah 
CJolman,  Esq.  (gardener  Mr.  W.  P.  Bound),  Getton  Park,  ; 
Surrey,  at  tne  Holland  House  exhibition,  and  was  awarded  an 
^award  of  merit.  The  parentage  is  Braasarola  nodosa  grand i-  ' 
flora  crossed  with  Cattleya  Lawrenciana.  The  flower  has  a  full,  \ 
fluied  lip,  and  narrow  petals  and  sepals,  splashed  light  rose-  ; 
purple  over  a  white  ground. 

BpaihogloiUi.  "  ! 

This  interesting  genus,  although  not  large,  is    distributed 
oyer  a  wide  area,  being  found  throughout  the  East ;  but  onl^r  a   ' 
dozen  species  have  been  introduced  to  cultivation,  some  of  which 
«re  of  no  value  horticttlturally.     They  are  terrestrial  orchids, 
«nd  form  conn-like  bulbs  upon  a  creeping  rhisome ;  which  shows 
that  pans  are  the  best  receptacles,  thus  providing^. a  kirger  sur- 
face for  them  to  ejcte;id.    The  foliage  is  tall  at^  plicate,  and 
a  specimen  with  several  '^  leads ''  will  make  a  pleasing  and  use- 
ful plant  after  its  flowering  season  is  past  for  staging  among 
other  orchids.     The  flowers  are  produced  on  erect  spikes,  land 
remain  in  full  beauty  for  a  week  or  ten  days.     As  tney  decay 
othere  follow  and  take  their  place,  which  continues  till  the  s<^pe 
38  exhausted  or  renioved.  Among  the  best  will  be  found  S.  aurea, 
S.  Vieillardi,  S.  Fortunei,  and  S.  plicata.      A  stix>ng  growing 
.  «nd  handsome   hybrid   has   been   raised   from   the    first-nalnea 
species,  and  is  known  as  S.  aureo- Vieillardi.     Another  useful 
and  free  flowering  hybrid,  and  one  that  will  be  popular  when 
produced  in  larger  quantities,  is  S.  Kewensis.     The  parentage 
IS  a  variety  of  S.   plicata,  crossed  with  S.  Vieillardi.  and  is 
•A  decided  acquisition  to  the    genus.       Immediately    atter    the 
flowering  season  anv  repotting  must  be  done,  using  deep  pans, 
and  a  mixture  of  fibrous  peat,  loam,  and  partly  decayed  leaves 
in  equal  x>arts,  also  adding  either  a  little  coarse  sand  or  finely 
broken  crocks  to  keep  the  compost  free  and  open,  as  Spatho- 
glottis  require  plenty  of  water  when  in  active  growth.     Press 
tne  soil  firm  aroynd  tne  bulbs,  and  when  finishiilg  off  the  potting 
operation  place  a  few  small  clumps   of   sphagnum    here    and 
tnere  about  the  surface.     Tliis  not  only  encourages  the  roots, 
but  gives  the  plant  a  better  appearance.     For  the  growing  sea- 
son the  East  Indian  or  warm  bouse  will  be  the  best  structure, 
because  a  moist  atmosphere  is  necessary ;  but  when  growth  is 
completed  the  atmospheric  moisture  must  be  reduced.     This  can 
be  brought  about  by  standing  them  on  a  shelf,  and  cease  all 
damping  down  in  their  immediate  surroundings.     The  supply  of 
water  at  the  base  should  also  diminish,  just  keeping  tne  soil 
damp  to  prevent  any  undue  shrivelling  of  the  bulbs,  or  they 
-vfsill  soon  deoay.     Puring  the  resting  period  the  plants  must 
not  be  removed  from  the  warm  house,  a  point  often  ignored  with 
disastrous  results.  The  leaves  ought  to  be  examined  occasionally 
for  thrip  and  other  insect  pests. 

PlatyeUnis  flllformlB. 

Now  is  the  best  time  to  repot  this  graceful  plant  if  needed, 
or  just  as  they  pass  out  of  flower.  The  usual  soil  may  be  ^iven, 
placing  tliem  in  deep  pans,  which  should  be  filled  one-third  of 
their,  oepth  with  drainage.  A  position  in  the  Oattleva  house 
is  generally  provided,  where  they  can  be  suspended,  ana  sprayed 
over  two  or  three  times  each  day  whenever  the  weather  is  dry 
and  hoit,  till  the  pseudo-bulbs  are  fully  matured.  Never  expose 
them  to  strong  sunlight,  and  when  at  rest  the  roots  must  always 
be  juat  moist,  and  not  allowed  to  get  dry  to  oause  any  shrivelling 
of  the  bulbs.  The  flower  steins  of  Platyclinis  filiformis  are 
slender  and  many-flowered ;  the  blooms  small,  light  yellow,  and 
sli^tly  fragrant. 

Bteno^oitlt. 

This  is  a  small  genus  of  oool-growing  orchids,  containing 
two  species,  both  native  of  South  Africa.  They  are  terrestrial, 
and  tne  tm>erous  roots  produce  a  tuft  of  mottled  leaves  fnym 
which  emerge^  several  spikes  bearing  numerous  small  purple 
flowers,  somewhat  resembling  our  own  familiar  Jrchis 
maculata.  The  best  results  are  obtained  when  about  six  tubers 
are  placed  in  a  7in  pan,  and  only  repotted  every  other  year. 
When  this  becomes  a  necessity  it  should  be  done  in  the  spring, 
directly  growth  begins.  A  mixture  of  fibrous  loam  ana  leaf 
pioald,  interspersed  with  a  quantity  of  small  crocks,  proves  an 
ideal  rooting  medium.  As  growth  advances  increase  the  water 
supply  till  the  flowering  season  is  passed,  when  the  tubers  q:o  to 
rest  for  the  winter,  but  on  no  account  must  the  soil  become 
•^ery  dry,  as  Stenoglottis,  although  losing  many  of  their  leaves, 
are  praottcally  evergreen.  The  two  plants  in  cultivation  p.ro 
S.  longifolia  and  8.  limbriata.— T.  Anstiss. 


Higbland  ReiiDlscences. 

{Coneluded  from  page  82.) 

Of  the  places  we  visited,  compared  with  the  well-wooded 
policies  of  Pitfour,  Slain's  Ciastle  was  the  most  striking.  Here 
practically  there  was  not  a  tree  in  evidence ;  there  was  no 
attempt  at  flower  gardening:  even  the  grass  on  this  wind- 
swept spot  seemed  as  if  neitner  scythe  nor  mowing  machine 
were  reouired. 

The  Kitchen  (garden  at  Slains  occupied  a  hollow,  either 
natural  or  artificial,  and  to  give  further  shelter,  Willow  trees 
were  planted  on  the  exposed  side.  Yet  even  those  hardy  sub- 
jects seemed  a  sort  of  apology,  and  presented  a  sorry  spectacle, 
and  reminded  one  of  a  Foxe's  "Paragon"  umbrella  having  suc- 
cumbed under  the  stress  of  storm,  and  presenting  ribs  and 
cover  in  a  very  ungraceful  fashion.  The  Castle  itself  occupied 
an  exposed  position  on  the  rocky  cliff  so  near  the  sea  that  the 
breakers  thundered  up  a  gully  (ift  or  8ft  wide,  and  20ft  or  30ft 
deep,  for  a  considerable  distance  under  the  foundations  of  the 
building.  It  was  considered  a  great  feat  for  anyone  to  journey 
round  tlie  circumference,  and  more  than  one  life  bas  been  lost. 


Brasso-cattleya   x  Mary. 

One  can  remember  amongst  one's  bothy  mates  several  dis- 
tinct types  of  young  men  and  would-be  gardeners.  Here  is  a 
vigorous  novel  reader,  usually  occupying  a  seat  on  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  fire,  with  legs  cro  sed,  and  vigorously  pulling  a 
day  pipe  charged  with  thick  twist;  and  however  lively  his 
mates  may  be,  Tiis  attention  is  never  diverted  from  his  story ; 
and  now  and  then,  when  some  gocd  point  is  reached,  there  is  a 
loud  Ha,  ha!  all  to  himself.  He  has  a  singular  facial  expres- 
sion, immense  cheeks,  unusually  large  mouth,  very  prominent 
Roman  nose,  clear  full  eyes,  large  forehead,  a  very  meagre  crop 
of  bristles  on  his  upper  lip,  the  hair  on  his  head  very  thin, 
limp,  and  long.  In  his  attire  he  is  verj'  untidy,  several  buttons 
of  his  waistcoat  off,  and  boots  down  at  the  heels,  to  which 
Berry's  blacking  was  an  almost  unknown  quantity,  and 
trousers-bottoms  kicked  out  and  hanging  in  a  fringe. 

Here  is  another  type:  evenmg  after  evening  he  sits  with 
hands  on  his  knees,  reads  little  besides  the  weekly  newspaper, 
unusually  quiet,  seldom  speaks,  manifesting  little  or  no  interest 
in  anything  going  on  around  him.  His  rather  small,  bullet- 
shaped   head,    poised   slightly   over   his    right  shoulder,    small 
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nose,  merry  eyes,  chubby  face  as  round  and  almost  as  red, 
as  that  of  the  full  moon  on  a  page  of  "Old  Moore." 

Yet  another.  He  hailed  from  a  village  a  few  miles  distant, 
which  had  a  notorietv  for  the  ntimber  of  its  young  men  of 
unstable  and  unreliable  character.  The  microbio  and  germ 
theory  of  physical  diseases  and  the  science  of  sanitation  were 
little  known  in  those  days,  and  epidemic  diseases  sometimes 
refused  to  be  controlled,  and  so  when  the  moral  atmosphere  of 
a  small  community  was  charged  with  pestilential  odours,  and 
without  the  purifying  agencies  of  philanthropy  and  Chnstian 
socialism,  it  was  not  much  wonder  if  the  moral  malaria  spread 
and  infected  the  young  life  of  the  village,  and  the  character 
attached  to  the  whole  place,  more  or  less.  What  an  immense 
advantage  has  any  young  fellow  now  in  starting  life  if,  in  his 
early  years,  he  has  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  high  moral  and 
Christian  influences.  Feeble  moral  stamina  and  -uie  want  of  a 
fixed  purpose,  leaves  a  young  fellow  open  to  the  attacks  of 
frivolous  and  enervating  influences  which  are  inimical  to 
success  in  any  sphere  of  life.  This  fact  was  illustrated  by  this 
young  man,  who,  after  a  few  years  of  ups  and  downs,  finished 
his  career  as  a  letter  carrier.  The  first  of  these  three  made  a 
poor  figure  as  a  gardener,  and  after  having  had  sevei^al  situa- 
tions he  left  the  gardening  ranks.  Neither  was  the  second  a 
success.  He  went  a  little  way  South,  had  several  situations  in 
a  very  short  time,  and  then  left  the  brotherhood,  and  went  back 
to  the  land.  It  is  with  pleasure  one  recalls  the  success  of  some 
of  our  fellow  apprentices.  One  of  them  was  attracted  to  the 
Australian  ^Idf  fields,  and  did  well,  others  are  holding  good 
and  responsible  situations  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

The  name  of  the  village  of  Deer,  or  Old  Deer,  is  a  compara- 
tively modem  one,  given  to  distinguish  it  from  the  village  and 
parish  of  New  Deer,  founded  in  the  ancient  parish  of  Deer.  By 
whichever  of  the  three  ways  one  enters  this  delightfully  situated 
village,  it  has  a  prepossessing  and  encaging  aspect.  Entering 
by  the  Bndgend  Road,  at  some  little  distance  on  the  left,  one 
passes,  the  abbey  ruins,  which  can  be  plainly  seen.  The  family 
DMslem,  a  modern  building,  occupies  a  site  within  the  area  of 
the  ruins ;  and  the  kitchen  gardens  and  glass  erections  are 
viable,  while  beyond  rises  Saptanbrae,  with  its  covering  of  Fir 
r^ij  5^  ^^  woods  of  Pitfour  and  the  "haughs"  (meadows) 
Of  Old  Deer,  one  traces  the  winding  course  of  the  River  Ugie 
until  lost  sight  of  as  It  enters  the  gardens  of  Aden  House, 
which  it  traverses  for  some  considerable  distance,  eventually 
emerging  on  the  south  side  of  the  village.  Some  little  distance 
off  the  high  road  nestles  the  village  manse,  scarcely  visible 
amongst  its  surrounding  trees,  and  suggestive  of  the  quiet  life 
of  the  country  minister. 

Near  the  churchyard  stood  the  cottage  of  Jack  Kilman, 
a;  notoriously  wicked  man,"  a  character  which  attached  to 
him  perhaps  chiefly  because  he  had  the  bad  grace  to  read  the 
newspaper  at  his  cottage  door  in  a  Presbyterian  village  on  a 
B^bbath  morning,  and  though  living  so  near,  it  was  said  he  was 
never  withm  its  walls.  The  church  formed  the  lower  end  of  the 
wide  street  or  square  of  the  village.  From  whichever  side  you 
enter  you  are  impressed  with  its  air  <rf  superiority ;  the  shops 
are  larger  than  the  usual  run  of  village  shops.  The  fine  Episco- 
pal church  on  one  side,  and  the  Bank  of  Scotland  on  the  other, 
give  the  place  an  aspect  of  importance.  The  villagers,  them- 
selves had  the  character  of  respectability  and  refinement  much 
above  the  avorage. 

u  x^^^^^rS?*^^  ^^^y,  ^^^*  ^^  aspect  of  the  place  has  changed 
but  little.  The  parish  church  has  been  renovated  almost  beyond 
recognition ;  and  a  poor's-house  has  been  erected  in  a  very 
pleasant  spot  just  outside  the  village,  together  with  an  infant 
schoolroom,  a  aanitonum  on  the  Pitfour  side  of  the  Ugie.  and 
also  the  new  hall  where  the  flower  show  and  other  public  func- 
tions are  held.  But  these  memories  would  not  be  complete 
without  some  reference  to  the  auld  hame— the  paternal  home 
with  Its  early  associations.  True,  there  was  not  much  hortil 
culturally.  There  was  the  Kale  yard  and  the  Potato  ground 
and  If  there  was  not  a  flower  garden  or  parterre,  still  there  was 
some  httle  scope  for  our  horticultural  instincts  and  tastes.  The 
house  was  some  miles  distant  from  the  village.  One  has  on 
occasions,  seen  and  admired  avenues  outlined  by  stately  trees 
leadinc:  to  a  mansion,  together  with  other  floral  and  arboreal 
embellishments,  and  forming  a  prelude  to  something  more 
elaborate  in  the  nature  of  floral  beauty  and  adornment  as  the 
residence  is  reached ;  but  the  approach  to  "the  auld  hoose"' 
was  of  another  and  widely  different  type.  Nothing  artificial  or 
even  suggestive  of  purpose  was  seen  in  its  formation.  This 
particular  portion  extended  half  or  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
Ihe  road  m  summertime  reminded  one  of  a  dried-up  river  bed' 
with  fairly  deep  channels,  while  in  wet  weather  it  was  some- 
times actually  nver-hke,  and  in  a  dark  night  required  some 
careful  navigation.  It  was  m  the  flowery  months  of  May  and 
June  that  the  charms  of  this  portion  of  country  lane  were  most 
in  evidence.  The  flitting  and  twitting  of  the  robin  and  the 
piping  of  the  green  linnet  each  added  their  part  in  the  make-up 
of  a  scene  of  rare  rural  interest  and  beauty.  The  aroma  of  the 
Uroom  and  of  the  Gorse  bushes  comes  to  one  through  the  yeans 
and  adumbrates  a  sweet,  delicious  dream.— B.  A   J   A  ' 


NOTES 


OTICCS 


taamoplal  of  Dp.  Mastars. 

By  the  report  of  the  Scientific  Committee  on  page  111,  it 
will  be  seen  that  a  committee  has  been  formed  to  consider  tho 
establishment  of  a  permanent  memorial  of  the  late  Dr.  Mastensr, 

Tha  R.H.8.  Show. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  next 
Tuesday,  August  6,  Mr.  Arthur  Bedford,  Gunnersbury  House 
Gardens,  will  read  a  paper  on  **  Water  Lilies."  The  exhibition 
takes  place  on  the  same  day. 

Aaslatant  Superintendent  at  ixrialesr. 

The  post  of  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society's  gardens  at  Wisley,  Surrey,  has  now  been  filled.^ 
The  council  have  appointed  Mr.  A.  C.  Smith,  for  the  past  three 
years  head  gardener  at  Lydhurst,  Haywards  Heath,  Sussex. 
Mr.  Smith  is  married,  is  aged  thirty-six  years,  and  has  been 
engaged  at  Woodlands  Park,  Leatherhead,  Surrey;  Eden  Hall,. 
CuiQjberland ;  Pet  worth  Park,  Sussex ;  and  at  other  places.  Mr. 
Smith  has  thus  secured  a  distinguished  and  responsible  post  in 
a  keen  competition  (if  we  may  so  call  it),  since  there  were  said 
to  be  some  200  applicants  for  the  situation.  We  trust  he  wil) 
accept  our  congratulations. 

Sweet  Pea  Trials. 

On  Wednesday,  the  17th  inst.,  a  number  of  Sweet  Pea  ex- 
perts  visited  the  seed  grounds  of  E.  W.  King  and  Co.,  Sweet 
Pea  specialists,  Coggeshall,  who  are  growing  a  large  acreage  and 
over  300  trial  rows.  The  visitors  were  met  at  the  station  by 
Mr.  E.  W.  King,  and  were  shown  over  several  fields  of  hardy 
annuals  and  Nasturtiums  growing  for  seed.  After  luncheon  ihe 
party  adjourned  to  the  Sweet  Pea  fields,  where  they  inspected 
nearly  twenty  acres  growing  for  seed  and  300  trials  of  all  the 
best  known  sorts  and  a  number  of  novelties,  among  the  latter 
being  Mrs.  William  King,  an  improvement  on  John  Ingman, 
having  the  true  wavy  edge  sujffused  with  deep  salmon ;  also  Miss 
L.  King,  a  waved  flake  of  great  substance,  and  many  others 
with  which  the  visitors  were  greatly  interested. 

^XTlllow  Goods  In  Belirlum. 

Replying  to  an  Oregon  inquiry  relative  to  the  possibility  of  a 
market  in  Belgium  for  Willow  (Osier),  Consul  James  C.  McNally,. 
of  Liege,  writes : — The  principal  uses  of  Willow  are  located  in 
West  Flanders  and  Brabant,  especially  in  Maldeghem,  Tamise, 
Brussels,  Braine-I^AJIeud,  &c.  There  is  a  small  native  growth 
of  Osier  in  Belgium,  but  the  greater  part  is  imported  from 
Spain  and  the  Netherlands.  The  Belgian  wicker  work  is  hand- 
made exclusively,  and  the  better  products  include  work  and 
flower  baskets  and  hampers,  linen  and  wine  baskets,  toys,  cages,, 
cradles,  dressmakers'  forms,  furniture,  Ac.  The  rough  work  in- 
cludes packing  hampers  and  trunks,  baskets  for  collieries,  sieves 
for  gas  works,  hampers  for  butchers  and  bakers,  dog  and  fowl 
baskets,  hampers  for  the  war  and  navy  departments,  &c.  The 
value  of  the  yearly  finished  product  in  this  industry  is  about 

$1,300,000. 

Afropeetatlon  Schemes. 

Earl  Carrington  presided  over,  and  Mr.  John  Burns  at- 
tended, a  conference  of  local  authorities  and  public  bodies,  held 
recently  in  London,  on  the  question  of  afforestation.  Mr.  Burns 
stated  that  there  were  thirty-four  local  authorities  in  England 
and  Wales,  who  owned  or  leaded  90,000  acres,  and  eight  schemes 
of  afforestation  were  actually  at  work  or  being  attempted,  but 
only  two  thousand  of  these  acres  were  in  woodland.  Among 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  beneficial  schemes  of  afforestation 
were  difficulties  in  acquiring  land,  divided  ownership  of  large 
tracts  of  continuous  land,  and  the  fact  that  in  the  last  fifteen 
years  half  a  million  acres  of  land  had  been  snatched  from  the 
agricultural  domain  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  residential  and 
industrial  purposes.  The  Local  Government  Board  would  co- 
operate with  the  Board  of  Agriculture  in  any  practicable 
schemes  of  afforestation  undertaken  by  local  authorities,  but  he 
urged  that  such  schemes  should  be  undertaken  on  a  practical 
basis. 
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*  Two  UMfUl  Booklets. 

In  "  Practical  Fruit  Culture  "  and  "  GkuaB  Culture,"  ewxli 
priced  at  6d.  net  by  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Greening  and  Co., 
Ltd.,  London,  the  reader  has  two  useful  little  books  written 
mainly  for  market  growers.  The  £  s.  d.  of  the  matter  is  kept 
ever  before  one,  and  though  the  few  subjects  aire  aummarily  dis- 
cussed, we  still  believe  that  some  assistance  and  good  adyice 
can  be  gleaned.  The  books  are  written  intelligently  and  by 
sincere  practical  men. 

Tha  Ohant  Qulnquannial  Bzhlbltlon. 

We  are  reminded  that  time  passes  quickly  by  the  receipt 
of  the  schedule  for  the  next  quinquennial  show  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  and  Botanical  Society  of  Ghent,  which  is  to  take 
place  from  April  25  to  May  3,  1906.  One  misses  familiar  names 
from  among  the  society's  officers.  The  president  of  the  society 
is  now  M.  Alexis  Callier,  who  has  succeeded  the  late  Comte 
Kerchove  de  Denterghe^i,  and  the  late  M.  Elmest  Fierens,  who 
acted  as  secretary,  is  followed  in  a  similar  capacity  by  M.  A. 
Centerick. 

Cpoydon  Oapdanara. 

Favoured  with  fine  weather  the  evening  visit  to  Wood  Hall, 
Dulwich,  S.E.,  made  by  about  forty  members  of  the  Croydon  and 
District  Horticultural  Mutual  Improvement  Society  on  Wednes- 
day, July  24,  proved  most  enjoyable.  The  head  gardener  is  Mr. 
R.  B.  Leech,  under  whose  charge  most  of  the  garden  has  been 
laid  out.  The  glass  houses  were  critically  scrutinised,  and 
whether  it  was  in  the  fruit  houses,  fern  or  orchid  houses,  the 
general  approbation  was  made  that  everything  was  clean  and 
well  oared  for,  and  reflected  great  credit  on  Mr.  Leech  and  his 
staff. 

Amaplamn  Roaa  Soolaty. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  American  Rose  Society  held 
a  meeting  at  the  Hotel  Martinique  on  July  24,  to  prepare- a 
preliminary  schedule  for  the  coming  exhibition  in  Chicago,  1908. 
There  are*  prises  already  offered  by  W.  A.  Manda,  Orange,  N.J., 
$25  for  La  Detroit  and  special  prises  of  $200  and  $100  for 
plants  in  pots.  President  Robert  Simpson  is  planning  for  a 
European  trip  of  some  extent,  to  leave  this  country  on  the  last 
day  of  July.  At  this  meeting  a  certificate  for  new  varieties  will 
be  decided  upon,  also  a  certificate  for  life  membership.  In  some 
of  the  Hudson  River  towns  the  Crimson  Rambler  has  been  used 
%h€|  past  few  years  as  a  piassa  plant,  and  the  spread  of  this 
beautiful  variety  has  in  some  places  made  a  marked  impression 
upon  people  of  the  value  of  the  Rose  as  an  outdoor  decorative 
plant  which  has  scarcely  been  realised. 

Hp.  Maplow  and  Opaanwlah  Park* 

Commenting  on  the  recent  changes  in  the  superintendent- 
ships  of  Hyde  Park,  Hampton  Court  Gardens,  and  of  Greenwich 
Pa^k,  **  The  Kentish  Mercury  '*  says:  "  It  was  only  in  the  last 
year  of  Mr.  Gardiner's  stay  at  Greenwicli  that  he  was  able  to 
devote  his  time  to  Greenwich  Park  solely.  On  his  promotion  to 
Hampton  Court  he  was  followed  by  Mr.  A.  D.  Webster.  The 
late  Mr.  Jordan  put  in  hand  the  formation  of  the  lake,  which 
is  now  so  pleasing  a  feature  of  the  park,  the  work  of  its  com- 
pletion being  earned  on  first  by  Mr.  Gardiner,  and  then  by 
ykt,  Webster.  Mr.  Marlow's  tenure  of  office  at  Greenwich  has 
been  marked  by  several  improvements  in  the  famous  roycil 
pleasaunce.  The  Vanbrugh  Park  gate  has  been  much  altered, 
and  that  at  Maz^  Hill  very  considerably  improved,  and  the  old 
refreshment  tent  has  gone  to  n^ake  way  for  a  permanent 
structure  on  another  site,  nearer  the  Observatory.  But  Green- 
wich Park  under  Mr.  Marlow's  regime  will  be  chiefly  an^ 
specially  remembered  by  the  glorious  shows  of  flowers,  varying 
with  the  seasons,  of  which  he  had  made  so  great  a  feature.  It 
is  no  dispraise  of  his  predecessors  to  say  that  the  Park  has  never 
been  so  beautiful  or  so  well  oared  for  in  this  respect  as  it  has 
been  under  him,  and  thoee  who  have  revelled  in  the  magnificence 
of  the  displays  for  which  .he  has  been  responsible  will  be  quite 
confident  that  the  famous  glories  of  the  Hampton  Court  Gardens 
will  not  diminish  under  his  care.  Mr.  Marlow's  many  friends 
in  Greenwich,  while  rejoicing  in  his  promotion,  will  regret  his 
removal.  He  will  take  with  him,  when  the  changes  become  effec- 
tive in  a  few  weeks  time,  hosts  of  good  wishes  from  a  neighbour- 
hood in  which  he  has  made  many  friends,  and,  we  are  sure,  not 
a  single  enemy.  His  successor  will  be  Mr.  A.  de  Souza,  at  pre- 
sent assistant  to  the  superintendent  at  Hyde  Park." 


Tha  Rainfall. 

Recreation  Ground,  Finchl^,  July  22,  1907,  between  3  and 
6  p.m.,  2.2din  were  registered  by  the  gardener,  Mr.  J,  Raggett. 

Natvpa-Stttdy  Covpaa  at  Swanlay. 

This  course  of  study,  to  which  we  briefly  alluded  on  page  93 
last  week,  began  on  the  27tli  ult.,  and  continues  until' 
August  10. 

Tha  Lata  Mr.  OaoFffa  WapiL 

We  regret  to  learn  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Geo.  Ward,  the  wello 
known  head  of  the  Bishops  Stortford  Graperies,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-three  years.  Gros  Maroc  was  first  put  upon  the  market 
by  him.     He  was  a  highly  reputed  grower. 

Tha  Royal  Bnirllah  ApbovleultttPal  Soolaty. 

The  summer  meeting  of  this  society  will  be  held  at  Chelten- 
ham, from  August  12  to  16,  the  headquarters  of  the  visitors 
and  members  being  the  Queen's  Hotel.  Visits  viH  be  paid  to 
the  estates  of  the  Eari  Bathurst,  Earl  of  Ducie,  Lady  Smyth, 
and  H.  J.  Elwea,  Esq.,  also  to  High  Meadow  Woods,  and  Ciren- 
cester Agricultural  College.  Members  who  intend  to  be  pre- 
sent should  notify  the  secretary,  Mr.  John  Davidson,  Estate 
Office,  Haydon  Bridge,  Northumberland,  not  later  than  next 
Saturday,  August  3. 

Wya  Colla«a  JouraaL 

Journal  of  the  South-Eastem  Agricultural  College,  Wye, 
Kent,  No.  16,  1907,  price  6s. ;  to  residents  in  Kent  and  Surrey, 
3s.  This  forms  •  stout  volume  of  over  430  pp;  each  S^in  by 
5|in,  and  it  is  illustrated  by  numerous  photographs.  This  issue 
of  the  '*  Journal"  contains  a  fund  of  information  upon  insect 
pests;  in  fact,  pp.  39  to  180  are  devoted  to  description  and  other 
notes  about  insects.  Then  pp.  273  to  332  are  devoted  to  fungoid 
diseases,  the  American  and  European  Gooseberry  mildews  being 
fully  treated. 

Ottlda  to  tha  GontlBaiit. 

The  Great  Eastern  Railway  Company's  new  illustrated 
**  Tourist  Guide  to  the  Continent "  is  published  at  the  price 
of  sixpence.  Among  its  features  are  particulars  of  new  tours, 
via  Holland,  in  North.  Germany,  including  the  Hars  Mountains 
and  Thuringian  MounWns ;  in  South  Germany  of  the  |^es6  known 
side  valleys  of  the  Rhine;  in  Belgium,  vi&  Antwerp," of  fresh 
tours  in  the  Ardennes  and  among  the  old  Flemish  cities.  A 
practical  feature  of  the  guide  is  a  series  of  continental  maps. 

British  Oapdanapa'  Aaaoelatlon. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  executive  council,  held  at  the 
R.H.S.  Hall,  the  new  chairman,  Mr.  Chas.  Foster,  presided. 
Six  new  members  were  elected,  bringing  the  number  up  to 
1,078;  one  candidate  was  rejected.  Mr.  Lewis  Castle  was  op- 
pointed  editor  of  the  Society's  **  Journal."  The  question  of 
supplying  each  member  with  a  certificate  for  framing,  and  a 
special  diploma  for  thoee  members  whoi  had  distinguished  them- 
selves as  horticulturists  was  considered,  and  a  scheme  will  be 
submitted  at  next  meeting.  A  scheme  for  the  examination  of 
gardeners  will  also  be  submitted  at  the  September  meeting.— 

J    W 

ppaaentatlon  at  Kliuraton. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Blenoowe,  who  has  been  from  its  formation  the 
energetic  secretary  to  the  Kingston-on-Thames  Gardeners' 
Society,  having  accepted  the  poet  of  head  gardener  at  Remen- 
ham,  Henley,  was  in  consequence  oompelled  to  resign  his  office. 
At  an  emergency  meeting  of  members,  held  recently,  not  only 
was  the  resignation  accepted  with  great  regret,  but  it  was 
unanimously  agreed  to  invite  Mr.  Blencowe's  acceptance  of  some 
gift  as  a  memento  of  his  useful  service  to  the  society.  So  manyq 
of  the  members  at  once  subscribed,  that  it  was  found  poesible 
to  purchase  for  the  presentation  a  handsome  silver  English 
lever  watch.  This  was  handed  to  the  recipient  by  Mr.  Dean 
acting  on  behalf  of  the  sub-committee  appointed  to  select  the 
article  and  present  it.  These  were  Messrs.  Hayward,  Mitcham, 
and  Farley,  the  latter  having  been  appointed  secretary.  Mr. 
Blencowe  expressed  in  fitting  terms  his  sincere  thanks  for  the 
kindness  shown  him,  at  once  so  spontaneous  and  so  widespread. 
The  late  secretary  has  been  head  gardener  at  Eas^cott  House, 
Kingston  Hill,  for  some  ten  years.  He  ^.^^^^^J  oTforrf 
Mr.  J.  Watson,  so  long  head  gardener  to  Miss  Beckford,  Orford 

House,  Ham  Common. 
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-   A  Gioup  of  SoccQlents. 

Froih  timd  to  time  in  the  Journal  there  have  been  published 
extended  cultural  and  descriptive  notes  upon  oacti  and  succu- 
lents. Pei-haps  the  nio^t  complete  essay  oif  this  remarkable  class 
of  plants  was  Mr.  Arthur  Cobbold's,  which  ran  through  nine 
issues  in  the  year  1903,  commencing  on  February  26,  and  con- 
cluding on  June  25.  At  intervals  since  then  attention  has 
been  drawn  to  groups  or  to  individu.^1  cactaceous  plants.  The 
man  who  s^es  nothing  of  beauty  or  interest  in  such  vegetable 
creations  is  not  likely  to  be  argued  or  persuaded  into  loving 
them.  We  leave  all  such  persons  alone  therefore,  and  rejoice 
that  we,. in  common  with  so  many  others,  can  appreciate  the 
wonderfully  symmetrical  and  sometimes  afeo  grotesoue,  shapes 
of  what  are  comprehensively  called  cacti.  Our  little  illustra- 
tion portrays  a  number  of  forms.  Young  Mamillarias  are  seen 
upon  the  shelves.  These  receive  an  annual  repotting,  and  as 
tney  slowly  advance,  the  larger  of  them  are  drawn  off  and  are 
placed  upon  the  stages.  The  tall,  grey-tipped  plant  is  Cereus 
senilis  longisitens,  the  Old  Man  cactus^  so-called  because  of  the 
white  beard-like  hairy  growth  that  covers  it.  There  are  Cereus 
peruvianus  (on  the  extreme  right)  a  very  characteristic  Mexican 


Succulents. 

species ;  Cereus  Saguarro  (giganteus),  in  the  middle,  is  plump, 
upright  growing,  with  ridges  covered  in  spines,  these  spines 
being  regarded  as  a  reduced  metamorphosed  form  of  leaf,  l^ere 
are  also  excellent  specimens  of  Ecbinooactus  Pfeifferi  (Mexico), 
globular,  ridged,  spiny;  Didiena  minabilis  (Madagascar),  erect, 
slender,  with  long,  light-hued  spines,  a  very  interesting  member 
of  the  class;  also  Echinocactus  ingens ;  Mamillaria  nervosus 
cristata,  whose  rigid  growths  are  convoluted  like  the  human 
brain.  The  plant  has  a  golden-brown  appearance.  Others  are 
M.  mutabilis,  M.  zuccarinianus,  M.  Alversoni  (Texas),  and  M. 
wanguinea.  Included,  but  not  very  distinct,  there  is  an 
Echinocactus  grafted  upon  a  Cereus,  the  appearance  being  a 
straight  columnar  growth,  liaving  a  big  swollen  top.  On  the 
roof  may  be  discerned  a  species  of  Pereskia  (P.  gnandiflora  from 
^^razil),  and  it  is  upon  P.  aculeata  that  the  pretty  Epi- 
pnyllums  are  grafted.  Like  everything  else  in  gardening 
cacti  improve  in  interest  the  more  one  studies  them.  Happily 
m  several  great  centres,  as  at  Edinburgh,  Kew,  and  Manchester 
there  are  extensive  collections  cultivated  for  public  inspection 
and  edification. 

■  ■■»  ■ 

Antarctic  Fossil   Flowers. 

(tT.^  comprehensive  repoTt  on  the  field  geology  of  the 
Discovery  '  Antarctic  Expedition  shows,  that  although 
^^S^ly  .^^7^^  ?*?  organic  remains,  the  sand  formation,  which 
IS  2000ft  thick,  yielded  at  the  top,  7000ft  above  sea  level,  fossil 
plant  remains.  Of  these,  however,  the  characters  could  not  be 
det^nmned  owing  to  decay  of  the  plants  and  to  changes  pro- 
duced by  an  adjacent  layer  of  doleritc. 


Select  GaroatiODS. 


are  of  the  most 
rose    is    perfect. 


Yellow-ground  Picotses. 
Childe  Harold.— The  flowers  of  this  variety 

elegant   form,   and  the  margin  of  deep 

Vigorous  habit. 
Galatea. — Heavy  scarlet  edge,  very  fine. 
Gronow. — Verv    distinct    flowers,    well    formed,    deep    yellow 

ground  colour,  and  a  denize  broad  margin  of  rosy  red. 
Isolt. — Yellow  ground  Picotee,  very  fine.  ' 

Lady  St.   Oswald A   handsome  yellow   ground   Picotee^   with 

well-formed  petals ;  the  ground  colour  a  rich  yellow,  with  the 

margin  of  the  petals  bright  red. 

Fancdss. 
Charles  Martel.— A  striking  fancy,  scarlet  stripes  on  a  yellow 

ground. 
Douce   Davie. — Yellow   ground    fancy    Carnation,    edged    and 
suffused  rose  with  oeep  rose  markings.     First  class  certifi* 
cate  N.C.S.,  1896. 
Goldylocks. — Yellow  splashed  with   scarlet,  very    large    flower^ 

good  habit.     F.C.C. 
Hidalgo.— A  deep  .rich  yellow,  heavily  marked  with  deep  red 
fend  maroon,  it  has  received  the  nighest  awards  whenever 
exhibited. 
Ivo  Sebright  (M.  V.  Charrington).— A  sport    from    Mns.  Guy 
Sebright,  and  which  is  considered  by  some  experts  the  more 
remarkaole  flower  of  t-he  two ;  the    delicate    rose    colour 
already  described  is  intermixed  and  blended  with  flashes  of 
heliotrope,  altogether  pleasing  and  delightful. 
Liberte  (Douglas).— The  ground  is  a  rich  yellow,  heavilv  marked 
with  maroon  and  crimson ;  the  flower  large,  of  perfect  form. 
F.C.C,  N.C.  and  P.S.,  and  A.M.  of  R.H.S. 
Mrs.  Tremayne.— Heavy    scarlet    edge,    with    a   deep     yellow 

giound,  very  distinct,  a  great  acquisition. 
Mikado. — A  very  fine  fancy,  well-  marked  with  rose  and  purple 

flakes. 
Mrs.   Francis  Wellesley   (Wellesley).— Yellowish   ground,    richly 
marked  with  scarlet  and  crimson.     It  was  awarded  F.C.U. 
of  the  N.C.  and  P.S.  in  1902. 
Ossian. — Buff  striped,  pink  and  maroon. 

Hayon  d*Or.— One  of  the  most  distinct    and    handsome  fancy 
Carnations:    the    ground    is    the   richest   yellow,   heavily 
marked  ana  margined  with  rich  scarlet. 
Richness.— A  very  rich  yellow  ground  fancy,  edged  and  striped 
scarlet.     This  very  attractive  variety  received  a  certificate 
of  merit  of  the  National  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society,  at 
London,  on  July  21,  1903. 
Sam  Weller. — Yellow  ground,  edged  and  marked  red  and  crim- 
son.    Premier^  Birmingham,  1906. 
Sir  R.    Waldie-Grifl&th.— Rich  shade  of  orange-scarlet  with   a 
sheen  of.  amber,   delightfully  clove-scentS,    free   vigorous 
grower,  hardy    variety,   large   size,  perfect    form,  smooth 
edge. 
Thais. — Yellow  ground  fancy  Carnation,  marked  a  rosy  mauve, 

splendid  flower. 
Voltaire.— Heavy  rose  edges,  flowers  of  perfect  form  and  large 
si&e. 

Selvs. 
Miss  Willmott  (Douglas).— One  of  the  most   perfectly    formed 
Carnations  ever   raised,  of  a  bright  coral  colour.     A.M., 
R.H.S. 
Anne  Bolevn.— Salmon,  good  smooth  petal,  fine. 
Benbow.— Buff,  a  large  and  finely  formed  flower,  very  distinct. 

Bendigo The  nearest  approach  to  a  blue  Carnation.    Vigorous 

growth,  flowers  erect  on  stout  footstalks. 
Ceciha.— This  handsome  Carnation  supplies  a  lone-felt  want,  it 

pix>duces  clear  yellow  flowers  as  large  as  the  Malmaison. 
Daffodil.— Y'ellow  self-coloured  Carnation.      Large,    handsome, 
clear  yellow  flowers.     It  was    awarded    premier     from    the 
National  as  the  best  bloom  in  the  show,  1903.     Numerous 
certificates. 
Endymion.— Salmon  pink    self    of    exquisite     proportions,  con- 
sidered most  perfect  flower. 
Glowwonii  (Douglas).— Rich  scarlet,  handsome  form;  an  excel- 
lent boi-der  variety. 
Hildegaixle.— Pure  white  self,  very  large,  good  petal;  fine. 
Isinglass  (Salter).— This  is  a  splendid  Carnation  of  a  rich  scarlet 

colour.     A.M.,  R.H.S. 
Lady  Hermione.— Bright  ros;^^  salmon,  large,  very  smooth  and 

good  petal ;  a  lovely  variety  and  forces  well. 
Lady  Linlithgow.— A  very  charming  self-coloured  Carnation  of 

a  bright  rose  and  exquisite  form.     A.M.,  R.H.S. 
Mrs.  Nicholson.— Deep  rosy    pink,  ver^   large    flowers,  sweetly 

scented,  finest  border  variety  in  this  colour. 
Mrs.   Eric  Hambro.— White    very  large    flower,  perfect    form, 

should  be  grown  everywhere. 
Mrs.  Audrey  Campbell.— Primros?  yellow  self,  very  free. 
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Much  the  Miller.— White  self,  ooufiidered  the  best  white  yet 
raised,  and  destined  to  supersede  all  others  on  the  exhibi- 
tion tabk;  a  very  strong  grower. 

Narcissus. — A  very 'choice  flower  of  a  ^lid  pink  colour,  good 
habit  and  free.     New. 

Nubian  (Thomson). — Dark  crimson,  flowers  of  large  size.  First 
class  certificate. 

Orpheus. — Deep  rose,  large  and  smooth,  good  habit  and  pod. 

Sir  Bevys. — Deep  maroon  self,  large,  of  grand  form  ana  very 
smooth  petal,  extra  fine. 

Sir  Galahad. — One  of  the  very  best  petalled  white  selfs  ever 
raised. 

Uriah  Pike. — This  well-known  crimson  should  be  everywhere. 

W.  H.  Parton  (Herbert). — A  remarkably  beautiful  maroon  self, 
absolutely  solid  in  colour.  Obtained  F.C.C.  National  Car- 
nation and  Picotee  Society^  F.C.C.  Midland  Carnation  and 
Piootee  Society.     First  in  its  class  wherever  shown. 


Violas  at  Tamworth. 


Mr.'  William  Sydenham  needs  no  introduction  to  lovers  of 
^Violas  and  other  popular  hardy  flowers ;  to  them  his  name  is  a 
household  word,  wnich  lias  become  familLar  in  every  land  where 
liardy  ^owei^  are  cherished.  The  guiding  spirit  at  Tamworth  is 
not  content  to  grow  the  best  varieties  c«  hardy  flowers  in  vast 
quantities,  but  is  also  constantly  endeavouring  to  supersede  the 
old  by, raising  new  and  better  varieties.  As  a  Viola  cross- 
breeder,  Mr.  Sydenham  has  for  some  years  been  doing  splendid 
work,  4ind  since  he  has  turned  his  attention  to  early  flowering 
Chr\'santhemums  and  to  Michaelmas  Daisies,  new  varieties  ot 
sterling  merit  have  been  coming  to  the  front  with  wonderful 
rapidity. 

A  few  days  ago  I  had  the  gratification  of  again  visiting  the 
famous  Tamwoi-tn  nursery,  which  the  directory  tells  ua  is  in 
Staffordshire,  but  I  think  if  county  boundaries  were  arranged 
•  with  the  slightest  regard  to  regularity  of  outline,  Mr.  Sy&n- 
ham's  nursery  ought  to  be  in  Warwickshire.  Be  that  qs  it  may, 
the  soil  is  similar  to  much  of  that  around,  and  supplies  ample 
proof  (if  proof  were  needed),  of  what  can  be  accomplished  with 
Warwicksnire  soil  when  liberally  treated.  The  present  season 
has  undoubtedly  been  a  good  one  for  Violas,  which  delight  in 
plenty  of  moisture  and  a  cool  climate.  Under  such  circum- 
stances one  'might  naturally  expect  to  see  a  glorious  display  of 
these  popular  m>w)ers  at  what  may  be  termed  "  the  home  of  the 
modem  Vi<^a."  Imagination  and  expectation  combined  could 
not,  however,  conceive  an  adequate  ioea  of  the  gloriously  bril- 
liant display  of  Violas  which  I  saw  at  Tamworth.  The  plants 
are  arranged  in  oblong  beds  in  a  fine  open  position.  Standing 
on  the  higher  ground  at  one  end  I  looked  down  on  three  or 
four  hundred  thousand  plants  in  full  flower.  The  wide  range 
of  colouring  and  general  brilliancy  of  effect  was  quite  bewilder- 
ing. Truly,  Violas  when  well  treated  are  gems  for  any  garden 
throughout  the  spring  and  summer,  and  they  deserve  the  great 
popularity  they  have  won.  Many  of  the  new  varieties  show 
great  advance  upon  older  ones,  and  new  shades  of  colour,  or 
combinations  of  colours,  seem  to  be  continually  coming  to  light. 

For  bedding  purposes  Mr.  Sydenham  strongly  recommends 
the  following:— Councillor  Waters,  dwarf,  profuse  flowerer; 
AfccusHLA,  or  Hector  Macdonald,  white,  margin  of  rich 
purple;  Lady  Marjorie,  soft  bluish  mauve,  bright  eye;  Mrs. 
Chichester,  white  ground,  flaked  or  marbled  purple ;  General 
Clery,  lavender  bhie  self,  rayed;  Rev.  MaoGregor,  an  im- 
provea  J.  B.  Riding,  deep  rosynmauve,  large  and  smooth  in 
petal;  Peace,  white  gix>und,  upper  x)etals  tinted  heliotrope; 
Primrose  Dame,  soft  yellow;  Mary  McLean,  bright  mauve 
self ;  Melampus,  deep  yellow ;  Madeline,  pale  cream. 

Two  others  which  struck  my  own  fancy  are  J.  Dodd,  rich 
mahogany  and  gold ;  and  Yellowhammer,  canarv  yellow  shading 
to  white  on  the  upper  petals.  Both  to  ray  mind  were  delightful 
flowers,  which  one  would  never  tire  of.  Those  who  want  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  the  largest  Viola  yet  raised  should 
obtain  Yellow  Dazzler,  a  monster  flower,  deep  yellow  in 
colour,  often  3in  in  diameter. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  the  greatest  interest  was  centred  in 
the  Violas,  but  soon  the  early  flowering  Chi*ysanthemums  will 
demand  the  lion's  share  of  attention.  Of  these  there  is  a  very 
large  stock  of  all  the  best  varieties,  and  many  seedlings,  which 
will  be  objects  of  great  intei-est  during  September.  Some  of 
the  named  varieties  are  already  in  flower,  ana  each  week  till  the 
beginning  of  October,  the  Chi-ysanthemum  display  in  the  open 
air  will  gain  in  attractiveness.  Duriir-  the  last  few  years 
great  attention  has  been  paid  to  Michaelmas  Daisies,  and  Mr. 
Sydenham's  collection,  which  contains  three  to  four  hundred 
varieties,  is  now  considered  one  of  the  best  in  England.  Each 
variety  is  generally  given  a  separate  oblong  bed,  so  that  when 
in  flower  a  good  idea  may  be  obtained  of  their  value  for  mass- 
ing. During  the  last  week  in  September  the  modem  varieties 
of  these  old-fashioned  flowers,  together  with  the  Chrysanthe- 
mums, should  be  worth  going  a  long  way  to  see. — H.  D. 


Rambler,  Non  Plus  Ultra. 

•  Although  one  felt  a  little  disappointment  at  the  colour  and 
effect  of  this  mmbling  Rose  on  its  first  opening,  this  has  been 
greatly  changed  by  the  general  appearance  it  presents  now 
that  more  of  the  flowers  are  open,  it  reminds  one  somewhat 
of  Crimson  Rambler,  but  is  considerably  deeper  in  colour  and 
the  flowers  are  of  a  prettier  fonn,  while  they  are  also  given 
in  great  profusion.  The  leaves  are  also  darker,  and,  what  is 
a  gain  to  some,  it  comes  slightly  earlier  into  flower  than  the 
popular  Crimson  Rambler.  Its  profuse  flowering  is  going  to  be 
one  of  its  great  recommendations.  I  have  it  on  an  arbour  here 
along  with  Blush  Rambler,  and  it  is  producing  its  flowers  more 
freely  than  that  beautiful  variety.  It  was,  indeed,  said  to  be 
the  most  floriferous  of  all  Roses  when  sent  out  by  Weigand  a 
year  or  two  ago.  The  flowers  are  of  moderate  size,  about  that 
of  Blush  Rambler,  and  are  semi-double.  An  excellent  rambling 
Rose  this  is,  and  worthy  of  notice  even  among  the  multitude  of 
others  in  the  market. — 8.  Mead. 

The    Newer    Hybrid  Teas. 

Betty.  •  The  striking  characters  of  this  Rose  are  the  distinct 
shaded  of  colouring  in  the  flowers,  and  its  long  pointed  form, 
especially  in  the  bud  state.  The  former  axe  blendings  of  rose 
and  yellow.  It  is  not  double  enough  to  rank  among  show 
Roses,  but  as  being  novel  it  will  find  many  admirers.  The 
growtn  appears  free  and  the  blooms  abundant.  Like  many 
of  the  hybrid  teas,  the  foliage  is  pretty,  and  apparently 
mildew  proof. 

Countess  of  Gosford.  The  bloom  buds  of  this  Rose  are  long 
and  pointed,  and  the  open  blossom  most  perfect  in  formation 
of  petals.  These  are  or  great  depth  and  of  thick  substance. 
Colour  a  pretty  shade  of  salmon-pink,  distinct  in  this  respect. 
Size  does  not  yet  appear  a  leading  feature  with  this  Hose,  but 
maybe  no  one  but  the  raisers  (who  put  up  large  flowers)  have 
had  time  to  obtain  fully^developed  plants.  Anyway,  it  seems  a 
very  promising  new  variety. 

bean  Hole.  Salmon  with  carmine  shades,  reminding  one 
of  the  tea  Rose  Mrs.  Edward  Mawley.  On  maiden  plants  the 
blooms  of  the  newer  kind  are  opening  in  capital  style,  and  it 
is  first  rate  in  size,  in  its  high-centred  form,  and  for  its  distinct 
colouring.  Free  flowering,  too;  and  although  it  may  not  be 
termed  of  strong  growth,  it  is  yet  robust  for  a  hybrid  tea. 

Dr.  J.  Campbell  Hall.  This  is  one  of  the  many  good  Roses 
raised  in  recent  years  by  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and  Sons.  It  is 
pretty  in  its  shade  of  pink,  and  pleasing  in  form ;  is  large,  full, 
and  of  exhibition  size.  Growth  healthy  ctnd  strong,  as  well  as 
free  flowering.     Quite  a  choice  addition. 

J.  B.  Clark.  This  is  somewhat  disappointing,  as  so  much 
has  been  expected  after  seeing  the  magnificent  blooms  ex- 
hibited by  the  raiser  a  year  or  two  ago.  Perhaps  it  refuses  to 
allow  us  to  see  it  at  its  best  away  from  its  mother  earth.  Cer- 
tainly, we  have  not  noted  the  wonderful  petal  or  the  vivid 
colouring  it  then  had.  It  is  an  exceptionally  strong  grower, 
and  I  fancy,  if  these  long  shoots  of  the  previous  year's  growth 
were  x>©fl;g^a  down  instead  of  pruned  back,  we  should  obtain 
better  blooms  than  we  now  do.  In  the  case  of  such  a  Rose  as 
we  know  this  to  be,  it  will  be  well  to  try  different  modes  of 
culture  so  as  to  see  it  again  in  its  perfect  form.  On  cut  back, 
as  well  as  maiden  trees,  the  blossoms  seen  this  vear  are  small 
and  comparatively  colourless,  and  of  indifferent  lorm. 

Josepn  Hill.  This  is  one  of  the  few  extra  fine  new  Roses 
obtainea  from  France  within  recent  years.  It  is  a  gem  for 
exhibition  purposes.  The  colour  is  light  flesh  colour  with 
coppery  shade,  and  the  flower  is  large,  full,  high-centred,  and 
has  tmck,  handsome  petals.  A  good  grower,  too,  it  has  all 
the  essential  points  required  by  those  who  compete  at  Rose 
shows. 

Le  Progr^  is  not  an  exhibition  flower,  but  its  distinct  shade 
of  light,  yet  bright,  yellow  appeals  to  me  j  as  also  does  the  lovely 
.form  of  the  flower  in  its  half -open  stage. 

Madame  Ravary.  This,  like  the  Last  two  sorts  noted,  was 
raised  by  M.  Pemet  Ducher,  whose  novelties  have  for  some 
time  contained  choice  varieties.  This  is  admired  more  for  its 
charming  shade  of  colour — deep  golden  .yellow— than  for  its 
size.  It  is  free  to  bloom,  and  should  be  included  in  all  good 
collections. 

Mrs.  David  McKee  is  to  my  mind  a  variety  of  the  highest 
excellence.  A  short  description  of  it  would  be  to  name  it  a 
greatly  improved  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  which  is  suflScient 
praise.  Similar  in  colour— a  light  yellow,  but  larger,  and  every 
bud  m)ens  well.  A  better  grower  than  the  variety  named,  it 
should  prove  a  good  pot  Rose.  Its  merits  ^rill  soon  bring  it  to 
the  front  as  an  exhibition  flower. 
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Richmoind.  This  Boee  is  essentially  a  yariety  for  growth 
under  glass,  and  as  a  forcing  kind  it  will  soon  become  popular. 
It  is  an  improvement  on  the  variety  Liberty,  more  in  a  stouter 
growth  than  in  its  blooms ;  vet  these  coming  from  more  robust 
stems  win  be  larger  and  of  better  substance.  The  colour  and 
shape  of  flower  appear  to  me  almost  identical. 

Kobert  Scott  is  a  variety  raised  in  America,  and  seen  here 
about  five  years  back,  but  it  seems  not  nearly  so  much  grown 
as  it  should  be.  It  is  a  magnificent  show  flower,  surpassing 
either  Mrs.  R.  Sharman  Crawford  or  Her  Maiesty.  In  colour 
it  is  like  the  former,  a  clear  light  pink.  The  snape^  deep  build, 
and  size  are  sui>erb.  On  cut-back  plants  there  is  perhaps  a 
difficulty  in  getting  strong  growth ;  but  on  maidens  the  stems 
are  strong^  and  the  habit  all  that  could  be  desired.  I  shall  be 
surprised  if  this  Rose  does  not  become  much  esteemed  for  show 
purposes.— H.  8. 

Climbing  White  PeL 

No  white  climbing  Rose  is  a  freer  bloomer  than  this,  and 
its  virtue  in  this  respect  is  very  well  shown  in  the  photograph. 
The  heavy  clusters  of  white,  rosette,  fairly  large  flowers  are 
always  abundant^  no  matter  what  the  season  may  be  like,  and 
we  have  seen  it  in  a  variety  of  i>06itions.  In  general  character 
it  closely  approximates  to  the  evergreen  variety  Myrianthes 
Renoncule. 

Rose,  Frau  Karl  Druschki. 

The  history  of  the  introduction  of  this  Rose  was  given  by 
Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  and  Son«  of  Waltham  Gross,  in  our  pages 
July  17,  1902,  and  as  many  more  people  now  know  this  variety 
than  did  then,  we  again  renublisn  tne  notes: — "We  were  in- 
terested to  read  your  appreciation  of  this  Rose  as  shown  on  the 
8th  inst.,  and  as  the  first  exhibitors  of  it,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Ro^al  Horticultural  Society  on  the  8th  April  last  (although  we 
dia  not  enter  it  then  for  an  award  of  merit),  we  think  that  your 
readers  may  like  to  know  something  of  its  history.  It  was 
i-aised  by  Mr.  P.  Lambert,  of  Treves,  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  as 
the  result  of  a  cross  between  Merveille  de  Lyon  and  Caroline 
Testout,  and  made  its  debiit  at  the  show  of  the  German  Rose 
Association  at  Treves  in  June,  1900,  when  it  was  named  after 
the  wife  of  the  esteemed  president  of  the  association  on  that 
occasion.  Our  Mr.  Arthur  William  Paul,  who  attended  the 
show  in  question  in  the  capacity  of  a  judge,  saw  the  Rose  also 
growing  in  the  grounds  of  the  raiser,  and  was  thus  enabled  to 
correctly  estimate  its  merits  on  the  s^t,  and  as  a  result  we 
secured  an  early  supply  of  plants.  It  is  without  doubt  one  of 
the  most  valuable  white  Roses ;  the  flowers  are  large,  with 
beautifully-shaped  petals,  while  the  semi-climbing  habit  of 
growth  and  freedom  in  blooming  render  it  most  effective  for 

farden  decoration.  As  a  white  forcing  Rose  it  is  excellent.'* 
he  variety  has  well  maintained  the  earliest  impressions  formed 
of  it,  although  this  year  the  flowers  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
quite  so  full  and  good  as  last  year. 
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Sweet  Peas. 

OTelt'ti  and  the  Bait  8opU. 

The  trials  of  Sweet  Peas  at  the  University  College  Qarden- 
Readinc,  undertaken  by  Mr,  Charles  Foster  for  the  National 
Sweet  Pea  Society,  are  of  the  highest  possible  value.  By  meana^ 


Rose,  Climbing  White  Pet. 
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of  them  the  cultivator  is  saved  the  useless  task  of  h&^ins  to  test 
for  himself  the  relative  merits  of  the  new  varieties.  The  trials 
are  most  extensive,  and  from  them  we  can  safely  assert  that 
of  the  novelties  that  are  likely  to  be  offered  this  autumn^or  next 
spring,  the  following  can  be  relied  uppn  as  properly  fixed :  Saint 
George  (Hurst  and  Son,  Houndsditch,  B.C.),  a  fiery  orange; 
Princess  Victoria  (Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay),  pink  with  white 
base :  Nora  Unwin  (Watkins  and  Simpson,  Covent  Garden. 
London),  a  white  "  Spencer '':  Lord  Nelson  (House  and  Son. 
Westbury-on-Trym,  Bristol),  blue;  and  Prince  Olaf  (Eckford,, 
Wem),  white  and  blue.  Bach  of  these  have  received  awards 
this  year.  Others  that  were  certificated,  but  which  we  have 
not  seen  in  a  properly  fixed  condition,  are  Bvelyn  Hemus,  Elsie 
Herbert,  Audrey  Crier,  The  Marquis,  Rosie  Adams,  Silas 
Cole,  and  Nancy  Perkin.  We  may  hope  to  see  these  doing  well 
in. the  trials  next  year,  when  they  will  then  face  the  public  as 
thoroughly  proved  novelties  of  high  merit.  Our  Queen  (Sutton 
and  Sons,  Reading),  cream-coloured  base,  rosy  pink  above,  is 
perfectly  fixed  and  is  a  charming  Pea,  but  as  it  was  not  in  the 
N.S.P.  trials,  the  firm  did  not  place  it  forward  for  certifioate. 
Doubtless  it  will  come  prominently  to  notice  next  year. 

The  growers,  therefore,  have  not  a  great  choice  of  new  vane- 
ties  for  the  coming  year.  True  it  is  open  to  everyone  to  pur- 
chase all  the  "novelties"  that  are  offered,  but  they  do  so  at, 
their  own  risk,  so  to  speak ;  and  with  some  of  these  unfixed 
<=iubjects  the  results  may  be  v  ry  disappointing  and  mystifying. 
I  can  well  imagine  the  grower  who  relies  upon  a  mere  colour- 
description,  saying  "  Which  of  these  flowers  is  the  actual  thing 
intended  ?"  Everybody,  of  course,  has  not  been  enabled  to  see 
the  trials.  ^  ^ 

There  appears  to  be  quite  enough  of  pinks  and  lavenders  now. 
Raisers  would  do  well  to  improve  upon  the  yellows,  fancies  and 
marbled  sorts ;  also  upon  the  flaked  varieties.  A  Pea  with  the 
glossy  sheen  and  substance  of  Black  Knight,  but  much  richer 
and  brighter,  is  wanted. 

•  •  • 

Messrs.  Sutton  are  offering  mixtures  of  harmonising  land  of 
contrasting  colours.  Thus  Black  Knight  and  Hon.  Mrs.  Kenyon 
CO  well  toffether;  Lady  Grisel  Hamilton  or  Flora  Norton  and 
Mrs.  Alf.  Watkins  are*  agreeable ;  or  these  lavenders  with  Miss 
Willmott.  Red,  white,  and  blue  are  admissible,  and  so  on,  the- 
mixtures  being  grown  either  in  clumps  or  rows. 
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In  a  somewhat  rash  and  sporting  mood  I  venture  to  suggest 
a  list  of  the  best  twenty-eight  varieties  of  Sweet  Peas  :— 

America 

American  Phenomenal  (Debbie) 

Black  Knight 

Countess  ^>encer  (Cole's  strain) 

Dorothy  Eckford 

Duke  of  Westminster  (Eckford) 

Flora  Norton 

Frank  Dolbv  (Watkins) 

Qeorge  Herbert*  (Breadmore) 

Henry  Eckford  (Eckford) 

Helen  Lewis  (Breadmore) 

Helen  Pierce  (Eckford) 

Janet  Scott 

Jeannie  Gordon 

John   Ingman* 

King  Edward 

Lady  Qrisel  Hamilton 


Hedium  Blue  (Sutton  and  Sons) 

Menie  Christie  (Dobbie) 

Mrs.  Bieberstedt  (Bell  and  Bie- 

berstedt,  Leith) 
Mr.   Alfred   Watkins   (Watkins 

and  Simpson) 
Mrs.    Charles    Foster    (Bakers, 

Wolverhampton) 
Mrs.   Collier  (all  the  stocks  of 

this  are  good) 
Mrs.  Walter  Wright 
Mrs.  H.  Kendal  Barnes  (Dobbie) 
Miss  Willmott 
Queen  Alexandra  (Eckford) 
Princess  Ena  (Qilbert,  Bourne) 

•  Very  much  alike. 


Some  of  these  are  not  well  known,  and  have  not  received 
awards.^  As  seen  in  the  growing  state,  however,  they  are  each 
good,  either  for  garden  decoration,  like  Buttons'  **  Medium 
Blue."  or  for  the  sweet  beauty  of  their  flowers,  like  Mrs.  H. 
Kendal  Barnes  (a  i)ale  creamy-blush  fancy),  Mrs.  Bieberstedt 
and  the  purplish  Princess  Ena.  I  have  inserted  the  names 
of  the  introducers,  who  generally  hold  the  true  and  best  stock 
of  these  special  varieties.  But  in  the  case  of  the  standard  varie- 
ties all  the  stocks  are  usually  egually  good.  The  variety  George 
Herbert  is  probably  a  better  thing  than  John  Ingman. — J.  H.  D. 

The  time  for  singing  the  praises  of  the  Sweet  Pea  has 
passed  for  those  who  would  be  original.  As  a  graceful  attri- 
bute to  a  herbaceous  border,  as  a  table  decoration,  or  as  a 
special  feature  of  the  modem  garden,  the  Sweet  Pea  thrones 
it  among  the  other  flowers.  Not  even  the  fact  that  "  grannies' 
nightcaps"  and  "Snapdragons"  have  joined  the  aristocracy, 
and  become  Delphiniums  and  Antirrhinums,  can  destroy  the 
favour  which  the  Sweet  Pea  enjoys.  Yesterday's  show  recalls 
the  fact  that  the  Queen  lingered  longest  amone  the  Sweet 
»Peas  at  the  National  Rose  Show  in  the  Botanic  Gardens,  and 
certainly  no  village  garden  would  respect  itself  without  its 
sticked  hedge  of  Sweet  Peas.  Every  year  there  are  fresh 
developments  in  this  fairy-like  flower.  First,  the  gardeners 
aimed  at  obtaining  a  multitude  of  different  snades;  now  the 
aim  seems  to  be  different  combinations  of  colour.  The  real 
horticulturist  grows  each  coloured  Pea  in  its  own  particular 
clump,  but  the  prettiest,  if  not  the  most  original  fashion,  is 
the  long  hedge  where  mauve  and  purple,  scarlet  and  crimson, 
white  and  cream  flutter  their  delicate  wings  in  the  breeee,  and 
mingle  their  scent  with  the  Sweet  Williams  and  Cabbage  Roses 
to  perfume  the  summer  air. — ("Tribune.") 


Rose,  Frau  Karl  Druschki. 

-  (To  show  habit  of   growth.) 


Irises. 


Everyone  knows  the  tall  purple  Flag  or  Iris  germanica,  but 
it  is  hardly  yet  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  it  is 
possible,  at  least  in  the  South  of  England,  to  have  Irises  of 
one  sort  or  another  in  flower  during  ten  months  of  the  year. 
Moreover,  even  in  the  two  remaining  months  of  August  and 
September,  it  is  by  no  means  unusual  to  find  a  few  stray  flowers 
among  a  number  of  plants.  And  yet«  when  we  realise  that 
there  are  between  150  and  200  known  species  of  Iris,  coming 
from  all  parts  of  the  northern  temperate  £one,  from  Siberia  and 
Labrador  to  Arabia,  and  even  as  far  south  as  Hong  Kong,  it 
should  not  surprise  us  to  find  that  Irises  can  be  had  in  flower 
during  so  many  months  of  the  year. 

The  flowering  season  begins  in  October  with  alata  end 
Vartani.  The  former  has  a  comoaratively  large  flower  some 
4in  in  diameter^  and  it  varies  in  colour  from  dark  blue  to  a  pure 
white.  Vartani  is  smaller,  usually  of  a  slaty  blue,  and  its 
chief  merit  is  that  it  possesses  a  strong  scent  of  almonds.  An- 
other point  of  interest  is  the  fact  that  it  comes  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Nazareth.  While  these  two  plants  are  still  in 
bloom^  a  few  hours  of  sunshine  will  brine  into  flower  the  lovely 
Algerian  Iris  stylosa  or  un^uicularis,  which  in  a  warm  comer 
facing  south,  in  soil  that  is  neither  too  rich  nor  deficient  in 
lime,  will  send  up  its  flowers  at  intervals  all  through  the  winter 
months  and  on  into  April. '  The  buds  should  be  picked  just 
before  they  burst  and  brought  indoors  to  open,  for  rough 
weather  soon  spoils  the  blooms.  In  the  <^>ening  days  of 
January  we  may  look  for  the  first  of  the  numerous  relatives  of 
the  well-known  violet-coloured  Iris  reticulata.  The  procession 
is  headed  by  histrio,  the  gaudily-painted  actor^  closely  followed 
by  the  tiny  Iris  Bakeriana  with  its  pale  bluish-white  flowers 
with  deep  velvety  violet  tips.  Then,  in  the  bleak  days  of 
February,  when  to  garden  at  all  is  an  act  of  faith,  we  are 
cheered  by  the  sight  of  the  fat  buds  of  histrioides  and  reticulata 
Krelagei  pushing  up  between  each  pair  of  the  characteristic 
quadrangular  leaves,  and  by  the  quaintness  and  neatness  of  the 
tiny  deep  yellow  Iris  Danfordise,  which  stands  only  2in,  or  at 
most  3in,  nigh,  and  can  only  boast  of  one  single  leaf.  Iris 
reticulata  itself,  deep  violet  with  a  golden  streak,  does  not 
usually  open  until  the  end  of  the  month  or  the  beginning  of 
March ;  but  it  atones  for  its  delay  by  its  brilliant  colour  and  its 
sweet  scent  of  Violets.  The  home  of  the  family  is  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  its  members  do  not  take  kindly  to  every  new  abode. 
They  seem  to  prefer  a  soil  which,  while  fairly  rich  in  humus,  is 
yet  well  drained  and,  therefore,  comparatively  warm  in  winter. 
They  are  best  left  undisturbea,  but,  if  they  must  be  moved, 
they  should  be  left  in  the  ground  until  the  leaves  have  entirely 
withered  away.  They  are  then  best  stored  in  dry  sand  and 
planted  again  early  in  the  autumn,  in  September  or  October. 

All  the  Irises  which  we  have  noticed  so  far.  with  the  ex- 
ceptioi}  of  alata  and  stylosa,  produce  small  bulos  with  netted 
coats,  from  which  the  type,  reticulata,  takes  its  name.  But 
the  class  to  which  alata  belongs — namely,  the  Juno  Irises— have 
numerous  roots  like  small  Radishes  attached  to  the  bulb.  These 
curious  appurtenances  contain  stores  of  food,  which  the  plants 
consume  ^('hen  they  flower,  and  their  last  task  in  preparation 
for  their  summer  sleep  is  to  store  up  food  for  the  next  year's 
flowers  by  throwing  out  new  roots  from  the  base  of  the  bulb. 
Iris  alata  is  a  native  of  the  shores  of  the  Western  Mediter- 
ranean, and  is  especially  plentiful  in  Sicily,  where  it  forms 
wonderful  x>atches  of  colour  along  the  banks  of  the  streams  on 
Mount  Etna.  In  the  East  its  nearest  relative  is  Iris  palsestina. 
which  opens  its  curious  bluish-green  flowers  in  February  ana 
March.  Together  with  this  Iris  come  the  various  variefies  of 
Iris  persica,  whicli  has  been  grown  in  England  for  several 
centuries,  but  which  is  by  no  means  as  common  or  as  well 
known  as  it  deserves  to  be.  Its  large,  brightly  coloured  flowers 
are  thrown  up  soon  after  the  leaves  begin  to  push  their  way. 
through  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Ite  colours  are  chiefly 
shades  of  white,  blue,  sea-green,  and  steely  grey,  and  the 
flowers  stand  only  a  few  inches  high.  Taller  than  persica,  and 
far  more  gaudy,  is  the  rarer  Rosenbachiana,  standing  8in  or 
more  high,  with  brilliant  flowers  of  various  combinations  of 
white,  gold,  and  crimson. 

To  this  same  family  of  Juno  Irises  belong  several  species  as 
yet  by  no  means  common  in  gardens.  They  are  all  of  them 
dardy  in  the  sense  that  the  bmbs  and  leaves  are  neither  killed 
nor  cut  down  by  frost ;  but,  flowering  as  they  do  in  February, 
March,  and  April,  the  blooms  are  all  the  more  perfect  if  given 
the  protection  of  handlights  or  a  cold  frame.  The  home  of  all 
the  species  is  in  Central  Asia,  and  the  bulbs  need  a  thorough 
ripening  in  summer  to  enable  them  to  flower  well  the  following 
year.  In  a  warm,  sandy  soil  these  Irises  will  live  for  years  and 
flower  fairly  well  when  left  entirely  alone,  and  even  when 
overgrown  in  summer  by  herbaceous  plants.  But  in  less 
favoured  situations  it  is  advisable  either  to  lift  the  bulbs  and 
store  them  in  dry  sand  in  a  greenhouse  or  frame  or  dry  shed 
until  early  autumn,  or  else  to  cover  the  plants  with  glass  during 
the  summer  months.  If  these  Irises  must  be  taken  up,  it  is 
important,  and  at  the  same  time  somewhat  diflBcult,  to  preserve 
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the  curious  fleshy  roots,  which  are  loosely  attached  to  the 
bulbs.  When  they  are  planted,  a  warm  sheltered  spot  should 
be  chosen,  and  they  are  all  the  better  if  a  layer  of  old,  decayed 
oow  manure  be  i^aoed  well  below  the  bulbs,  so  that  the  long 
roots  can  find  their  way  down  to  it.  A  heavy  soil  is  some- 
times advised  for  them,  but  they  certainly  do  well  in  light 
porous  sand.  All  these  Irises  have  deeply  cibannelled^  bright 
green  leaves  with  a  shiny  surface,  and  in  some  cases  with  a 
narrow  white  margin.  Tne  flowers  issue  from  the  axils  of  the 
leaves,  which  are  arranged  alternately  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  stem. 

The  first  to  flower  of  these  taller  Juno  Irises  is  usually 
sindjarensis,  towards  the  end  of  February  or  later.  The  colour 
varies  from  a  eood  deep  blue  through  slaty  blue  to  pure  white. 
It  grows  18in  nigh  and  produces  as  many  as  seven  flowen  on 
a  stem.  Next  oome  orchioides  and  its  varieties  alba,  coerulea, 
and  sulphurea.  The  type  has  small  flowers  of  a  good  deep 
yellow^  while  its  varieties,  as  described  by  their  names,  are  far 
more  charming.  In  nearly,  every  case  four  delicate  parallel 
lines  of  olive  green  run  along  the  shaft  of  the  fall,  and  there  is 
usually  a  signal  patch,  distinct  in  colour  from  that  of  the  rest 
of  the  blade  of  the  faU.  This  signal  patch,  which  is  perhaps 
nowhere  more  distinct  than  in  the  Onoocydus  Irises,  is  usually 
a  bridbtly-coloured  spot  in  the  centre  of  the  blade  of  the  fall, 
by  which  tJie  insects  are  attracted  to  the  entrance  of  the 
passage  or  tunnel  at  the  far  end  of  Which  lies  the  nectar  which 
they  seek.  The  poUen-bearing  anther  lies  along  the  roof  of  this 
tunnel,  and  covers  the  back  <A  the  intruding  insect  with  pollen, 
which  is  scraped  oflF  by  the  lip,  of  the  stigma  in  the  next  flower 
it  visits,  for  the  stigmatio  lip  projects  downwards  at  the 
entrance  to  the  tunnel.  But  to  return  to  the  Juno  Irises. 
While  orchioides  is  still  in  flower,  in  the  latter  half  of  March, 
the  rare  Willmottiana,  with  its  delicate  lavender  flowers 
blotched  wit4i  white,  and  bucharioa,  with  large  white  flowers 
having  the  blades  of  the  falls  coloured  a  brilliant  yellow,  oome 
into  bloom.  These  are  followed  by  Warleyensis,  which  lias 
small  but  brilliantly-ooloured  violet-purple  flowers  with  orange 
crests.  Iris  assyi-iaca  is  a  plant  closely  allied  to  sindjarensis, 
and  has  large  white  flowers;  while  caubasica,  fumosa,  and 
Tubergeniana  have  curious  semi-transparent  yellowish  flowers 
of  varying  shades. 

The  Juno  Irises  remain  in  flower  until  the  end  of  April,  and 
in  the  same  month  the  earliest  of  the  dwarf  Flags  begin  to 
bloom.  Leaving  the  latter  for  consideration  with  the  rest  of 
the  Pogoniris  section,  we  will  pass  on  to  the  Oncocyclus  and 
Regelia  families.  These  will  never,  it  is  to  be  feared,  flower 
freely  enough  in  our  trying  climate  to  form  great  patches  of 
colour,  but  they  are  at  once  the  pride  and  despair  or  the  true 
Iris  lover,  who  sees  in  a  few  floweiis  of  Lorteti  or  Gatesi  ample 
rewajd  for  all  the  tix>uble  that  he  has  taken  in  their  cultivation ; 
and  their  cultivation  is  a  real  difficulty  in  this  country.  Even  the 
late  Sir  Michael  Foster,  who  devoted  so  much  attention  to  this 
group  of  Irises,  owned  that  after  twenty-five  years  he  was  still 
uncertain  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  should  be  grown.  All 
his  care  and  science  could  not  prevent  their  dying  suddenly 
when  apparently  in  the  bloom  of  nealth  ;  and  the  trutn  probably 
is  that,  even  in  their  native  homes,  the  individual  plants  are 
short-lived.  In  attempting  to  cultivate  them  in  England  we 
must  aim  at  reproducing,  in  some  degree,  the  conditions  under 
which  they  grow  in  their  homes  in  Syria  and  Central  Asia, 
where  they  are  baked  by  the  sun  in  summer  and  kept  dry  in- 
winter  beneath  frozen  snow.  As  we  might  suppose,  dry  cold 
seems  jwwerkss  to  harm  the  rhizomes,  but  damp,  mild 
weather  in  autumn  and  winter  is  fatal  to  them,  for  they  begin 
to  shoot  up.  and  the  young  shoots  are  soon  cut  down  by  frost, 
while  the  rhizomes  get  sodden  and  rot.  In  summer  they  need 
a  thorough  ripening  which  may  be  obtained  either  by  cover- 
ing the  beds  witli  lights  or  by  taking  up  the  rhizomes  when  the 
foliage  withers  in  July,  and  storing  them  in  sand  in  a  dry, 
warm,  and  preferably  sunny  place,  until  the  second  week  in 
October.  If  planted  earlier,  they  are  apjt  to  start  into  growth 
too  soon  and  suffer  in  the  winter  and,  if  later,  the  roots  will 
not  seize  hold  of  the  ground.  Roots  that  are  firm  should  not 
be  trimmed  from  the  rhizomes,  for  they  soon  throw  out  fresh 
fibi^es  when  they  are  replanted.  The  beds  should  be  made 
convex,  and  so  arranged  as  to  throw  off  moisture  rapidly,  and 
the  protection  of  lights  in  wet  weather  is  beneficial.  Sharp 
drainage  is  essential. 

On  the  question  of  soil  for  these  Irises  there  has  been  much 
discussion.  Their  native  soil  is  rich  in  lime,  and  they  have 
certainly  succeeded  best  in  chalky  soils  in  England,  and  a  con- 
siderable admixture  of  chalk  or  lime  would  therefore  seem  ad- 
visable. Lime  in  the  form  of  bone  meal  is,  however,  to  be 
avoided,  for  it  is  apt  to  make  the  soil  sour.  Alanure  as  a  top- 
dressing  is  harmful,  for  it  tends  to  rot  the  growths,  but  old  oow 
manure  placed  a  foot  below  the  surface  provides  the  nourish- 
ment needed  by  plants  which  make  their  growth  and  flower 
rapidly. 

If  the  cultivation  of  these  plants  is  difficult,  the  reward  of 
success  is  great.  For  these  flowers  are  some  of  the  most 
wonderful  that  we  can  grow  in  our  gardens.     The  colours,  it  is 


true,  are  not  clear  in  most  cases,  but  are  almost  all  the  pro- 
ducts of  lines  and  spots  of  one  colour  upon  a  groundwork  of 
another  and  lighter  colour.  Thus,  Oatesi,  the  largest  flowered 
species  of  all,  nas  fine  purple  lines  and  points,  so  completely 
covering  the  creamy  white  ground  that  the  effect  produced  at 
a  short  distance  is  that  of  a  soft  grey.  Loirteti  has  immense 
standards  of  creamy  white,  faintly  lined  with  reddish-purple, 
so  that  their  whole  effect  is  pinkish,  while  the  falls,  which 
seem  almost  to  hug  the  stem  with  delight  in  the  beauty  of  their 
standards,  are  more  boldly  dotted  with  crimson  on  a  creamy 
ground,  the  signal  patch  being  a  solid  blotch  of  crimson  bnown. 
Perhaps  the  best-known  and  easiest  to  grow  is  Susiana^  the 
Mourning  Iris,  with  its  network  of  black  lines  and  dots  on  a 
greyish  ground.  Iberica  has  an  extraordinarily  large  flower 
for  the  size  of  the  plant,  the  standards  being  white  veined  with 
purple,  w^le  the  falls  are  dark  brown.  Paradoxa  deserves  its 
name,  for^  whereas  in  most  Irises  the  standards  are  smaller  than 
the  falls,  m  this  ease  the  falls  are  merely  narrow  straps  covered 
as  it  were  with  black  velvet,  while  the  standards  are  larse  and 
circular,  veined  with  deep  foluo  on  a  bluish- white  ground.  Of 
the  other  species,  the  clear  yellow  urmiensis  b  most  distinct, 
so  that  one  w^ishes  it  were  not  so  rare. 

The  closely-allied  Re^^lia  species  seem  to  be  less  apt  to  dis- 
appear and  die  out,  provided  tnat  the  rhisomes  are  well  ripened 
in  summer:  They  are  also  more  floriferous  and  have  the  addi- 
tional merit  of  producing  two  flowens  on  a  stem,  while  ihe  ^ 
Onoocydus  rarely  produce  more  than  one.  The  chief  species  of  ^ 
this  family  are  ICorolkowi  with  oonspicuous  veinings  <n  purple 
or  chocolate  on  a  pale  whitisli  ground,  vaga,  and  Leicntlini, 
both  of  which  bear  flowers  with  wavy  edges,  of  an  indescribable 
rosy  brown  shot  witli  blue.  They  are  distinguished  by  their 
beards,  that  of  vaga  being  bright  yellow,  while  tiat  of 
Leichtlini  is  blue. 

We  do  not  yet,  unfortunately,  understand  the  mysteries 
of  hybridisation,  but  its  results  are  in  many  cases  startling. 
For  instance,  these  Regelia  flowers,  when  crossed  with  pollen  of 
Oncocyclus  species,  give  rise  to  plants  which/  are  of  much 
easier  cultivation  than  either  of  their  parents.  In  most  cases 
they  retain  the  shape,  and,  to  a  large  extent,  the  colouring,  of 
the  Onoocydus  flowers,  while  they  take  after  the  Regelias  in 
being  more  floriferous  and  in  producing  two  flowers  on  eadi 
stem.  These  Regelio-Cyclus  hyorids  are  still  rare  and  ex- 
pensive as  Irises  go,  but  we  may  hope  that  in  a  few  years  they 
will  become  as  plentiful  as  they  are  beautiful. — ("Times.") 


Hardy  Plant  Notes. 

PapaTer  Raporient. 

This  handsome  hybrid  Poppy  is  one  of  the  desirable  plants 
among  the  many  good  things  we  have  in  the  Papavers  of  the 
character  of  the  brilliant  Eastern  or  Oriental  Poppy,  which 
seems  to  have  come  into  its  own  again  in  the  increased  favour 
shown  to  its  brilliant  vividly  coloured  flowers.  As  its  name 
would  indicate,  it  is  a  hybrid  between  Papaver  rupifragum— a 
Poppy  whose  great  fault  is  its  extraordinary  increase  from  self- 
sown  seeds— and  P.  orientale.  The  former  parent  is  so  prolific 
that  it  becomes  in  ^rdens  where  self-sown  plants  are  plentiful 
a  perfect  weed,  and  while  P.  Ruporient  seeds  freely  enough,  it 
is  not  nearly  so  prolific  as  P.  rupifragum.  In  its  colour  this 
hybrid  seems  to  have  secured  some  of  the  more  salmon-like  tint 
oi  P.  rupifragum  and  a  share  of  its  lightness  of  form,  together 
with  the  size  of  the  noble  P.  orientale,  its  other  parent.  It  is 
needless  to  give  any  directions  as  to  the  cultivation  of 
P.  Ruporient,  which  will  thrive*  almost  anywhere,  and  which 
is,  however,  at  its  best  in  full  sun,  where  its  great  flowers  show 
60  brightly  and  are  so  effective. 

Inemone  nftroiMiflora. 

One  of  the  prettiest  and  best  of  the  summer-flowering  Wind- 
flowers  or  Anemones  is  A.  narcissiflora,  a  plant  but  little  grown, 
but  which  is  worth  a  good  place  in  any  garden,  especially  as  it 
is  far  from  fastidious  in  its  requirements,  and  as  it  seems  to  be 
as  happy  almost  in  sun  as  in  shade,  although  the  latter  is  pos^ 
sibly  its  preference.  It  is  a  pretty  plant  from  six  inches  to  a 
foot  high,  with  pleasingly  divided  leaves,  and  heads  of  white 
flowers,  which,  although  individually  but  small,  are  collectively 
of  good  appearance.  It  is  one  of  my  favourites  among  a  class 
of  plants  which  give  us  few  poor  garden  flowers,  and  its 
accommodating  nature  in  the  border  makes  it  a  serviceable 
plant  indeed  to  come  into  bloom  in  May  and  June.  Perwwially 
1  have  experienced  no  difficulty  in  cultivating  it  m  an  ordinary 
border  of  comparatively  light  soil,  but  some  seem  to  have  a 
little  difficultv  in  establishing  it.  I  have  found  spring  pLantine 
desirable,  and  have  had  no  trouble  whatever  with  any  plants  I 
have  purchased  or  removed  from  place  to  place  when  the  trans^ 
planting  was  done  at  that  season.  An  excellent  border  flower, 
when  more  plentiful  it  might  be  naturalised  m  the  wild  garden 
among  low  grass  or  other  herbage.— S.  Abnott. 
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Tomato  Plants  and  Homeas. 


I  haye  seen  reply  on  Tomato  leaves  sent  up  for  examination 
and  thank  you  very  much  for  same.  I  shoula  like  to  have  the 
opinion  of  some  other  readers  about  Tomatoes  and  Humea 
eiesans  in  **  Our  Readers'  Views."  In  your  reply,  you  say  the 
''oBsease''  is  oaused  bv  noxious  fumes,  and  as  I  have  had 
Humeas  growing  in  tne  same  house,  since  soon  after  the 
Toipatoes  were  planted,  I  now  wonder  whether  the  fumes  from 
the  Humeas  oan  be  the  cause. — Anxious. 


k  lew  Black  Corrait. 

I  was  much  interested,  when  at  Tamworth  recently,  in  a  new 
variety  of  this  popular  fruit,  of  which  Mr.  Sydenham  obtained 
bushes  from  Holland  last  year.  It  is  a  strong  grower,  and  is 
said  to  be  a  serious  rival  to  Boskoop  Giant.  The  wood  is  paler 
in  colour,  and  the  fruit  very  mucn  like  Boskoop,  the  berries 
being  equally  large.  The  newcomer  has  the  reputation  in 
Holland  of  being  the  finest  Black  Currant  in  commerce,  but  we 
shall  have  to  grow  it  a  year  or  two  in  this  country  before  that 
point  will  be  settled  to  our  own  satisfaction.  I  hope  to  obtain 
a  few  bushes,  and  shall  probably  be  able  to  give  a  more  definite 
opinion  about  it  next  season.— H.  D. 

Sommer  Praning. 

Besides  my  own  few  remarks  on  this  subject  in  your  last 
issue,  there  is  a  longer,  interesting  contribution  from  **  H.  D.,*' 
who  makes  an  opportune  reference  to  the  present  superintendent 
at  Wisle^  Gardens,  Mr.  S.  T.  Wright,  and  his  fruit  growing  for 
market  m  the  earlier  part  of  his  career.  The  statement  occurs 
that  by  the  aid  of  summer  pruning  and  disbudding  in  spring 
Mr.  Wright  had  never  found  it  necessary  to  root-prune  a  single 
tree  to  check  exuberant  growth.  Now  this  is  exactly  the  kind 
of  testimony  I  require  for  purposes  of  the  vindication  of  my 
point  of  view.  Mr.  Wright  gave  me  years  ago  some  details  of 
the  site  of  the  fruit  farm  he  managed  for  twelve  vears,  and  I 
came  to  appreciate  its  ideal  elevation  over  sea  level.  Hence  in 
turn  its  consequent  least  exposure  to,  if  not  almost  entire 
escape  from,  numerous  retarding  influences  during  the  spring 
months.  It  is  to  such  a  kind  of  site  that  I  chiefly  attribute  the 
success  in  regularity  of  cropSy  which  in  turn  reacts  on  the  expan- 
sion of  tree  growth  and  keeps  it  in  healthful  check,  so  that  pre- 
cisely from  this  very  reason  root-pruning  couUl  be  dispensed 
with. 

By  far  the  largest  amount  of  top  fruit  cultivation  is  carried 
on  on  happy-go-lucky  sites,  where  frequently  frost  and  conse- 
quent retardation  (with  insect  pests  as  the  corollary)  affects 
plantations  and  orchards  in  the  direction  of  magnitude  of  crops, 
which  turii  out  generally  mediocre^  more  i-arely  excessive,  and 
then  vainly  looking  for  the  operation  of  thinning,  a  worthless 
crop.  Hence  arises  the  need  of  root-pruninc  after  seaiaons  of 
failure,  when  too  much  wood  is  making,  in  oraer  to  balance  the 
irregular  habits  of  trees.  This  need  arises  from  the  disturbed 
equilibrium,  and  this  must  apply  to  the  great  bulk  of  orchards 
and  plantations  in  these  Isles,  so  that  root-pruning  must  be 
made  a  predominating  factor  in  order  to  retrieve  self-inflicted 
disabilities. 

As  I  stated  in  my  communication  a  week  ago  concerning  fruit 
farms,  "all  the  rest  you  can  make  or  do,  but  to  the  climate 
you  must  go  (consciously  or  unconsciously  '*)»  and  I  should  like 
to  add,  as  prudent  MoHammed  did  in  relation  to  the  mountain 
that  would  not  come  to  him.  It  is  therefore  the  purely 
elementary  side  in  the  creation  and  management  of  fruit  farms 
which  is  so  disastrously  neglected  in  this  country,  and  the  cause 
that  foreign  growers  gain  an  easy  victory,  for  the  i^atio  of  im- 
portations grows  considerably  more  rapidlv  than  that  of  our 
home  production. 

Intelligent  management  may,  of  course,  gi"eatly  diminish  the 
disadvantages  imposed  by  faulty  environment,  but  it  is  *'  site  *' 
alone  that  can  insure  in  a  measure  against  the  kind  of  manage- 
ment which  prevails  more  freely. 

When  we  consider  in  this  connection  some  remaining  points, 
such  as  the  chance  of  fertile  soil  or  a  poorer  substitute,  the 
style  of  manuring  of  trees,  oscillating  as  it  does  between  the 
extremes  of  poles  and  other  matters,  there  remains  such  a  pre- 
ponderance of  vagueness  in  relation  to  essential  factors  that 
surely  the  most  palpable  element,  the  site,  should  obtain  first 
consideration,  for  it  bestows  aratuitously  and  instant  labour, 
while  all  the  rest  you  must  either  make  or  .do,  a  statement  that 
will  bear  repeating,  for  it  is  the  crnx  of  the  whole  problem. 


The  '*site*'  is  a  study  in  itself,  and  its  selection  depends 
upon  our  interpretation  of  the  science  of  meteorology,  a  rather 
different  problem  from  that  of  mere  weather- wisdom. 
Meteorology  teaches  us  a  comprehension  of  seasonable  changes 
as  they  affect  various  localities  and  sites ;  weather-wisdom  may 
inform  us  whether  it  will  rain  to-morrow.  Hence,  unless  care- 
ful selection  of  sit^  is  number  one,  as  well  as  number  two,  of 
the  half  dozen  chief  factors  relating  to  top-fruit  farming,  we 
shall,  for  this  country,  have  the  certainty  of  ever  larger  foreign 
importations,  and  this  even  whether  we  imixwe  a  protective 
Duty  on  Fair  Trade  Lines,  say  10  per  cent,  to  15  per  cent.,  or 
not.  The  foreigner  has  obtained  far  too  immense  a  start 
through  our  insousiance  and  our  pretended  invulnerability  in 
trade.  Yet  we  have  climate  and  splendid  q^uality  in  Apples. 
Half  a  million  acres  are  wasting  their  sunshine  in  these  Isles 
fit  to  produce  the  right  thing— even  for  export  on  a  large  scale, 
if  the  scales  were  to  &11  from  our  eyes.— H.  H.  RiiscHEN,  Sidcup, 
Kent,  July  29,  1907. 

[Our  correspondent,  in  a  private  note,  enquires  our  reason 
for  calling  in  question  his  statement  on  page  83,  that  his 
practice  of  root-pruning,  initiated  in  1869,  "was  possibly  an 
earlier  instance  than  any  other  in  this  country."  Root-pruning 
was  known  and  practised  in  the  year  1811 ;  but  it  was  not  until 
Robert  Errington  repeatedly  emphasised  the  value  of  ix)ot- 
pruning,  that  it  became  a  i>ecognised  practice.  Errington 
wrote  in  the  first  volume  of  Loudon's  ''Magazine,"  1824,  and 
was  a  notable  writer  in  the  earlier  volumes  of  the  Journal  of 
Horticulture.  A  sv-stem  of  checking  root-growth  was  in  vogue 
in  Evelyn's  day.— fin.] 

The  Helptol  LadjMrd. 

Aphis  pruni  has  this  year  shown  a  deeded  liking  for  the 
leaves  of  Apple  trees,  with  the  result  that  curled  leaves  and 
stunted  shoots  have  been  unusu4\lly  prevalent.  During  the  past 
month  I  have  l>een  greatly  interested  in  a  stern  battle  which  has 
been  raging  between  this  aphis  and  the  common  ladybird  in  the 
larval  stage.  The  trees  I  have  been  watching  were  severely  at- 
tacked by  aphis  in  June.  During  that  month  they  were 
thoroughly  spmyed  twice  with  a  mixture  of  softsoap  and  quassia 
extract.  Tins,  liowever,  had  very  little  effect,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  leaves  were  so  badly  curled  as  to  render  it  impos- 
sible for  the  fluid  to  reach  the  apliis  without  resorting  to  dipping 
each  shoot— a  good  practice  in  the  case  of  wall  trees,  but  quite 
impi-acticable  when  dealing  with  numbers  of  large  Apple  trees. 
Early  in  June  I  noticed  larvae  of  the  ladybird  working  quietly 
in  the  curled  leaves,  but  they  were  not  plentiful  enough  to  keep 
the  hordes  of  aphides  in  check.  Since  tliat  time,  however,  they 
have  rapidly  increased  in  numbers,  and  are  at  the  present 
time  completelv  victorious.  Very  few  aphides  can  now  be  found 
on  the  trees,  the  shoots  are  growing  strofigly,  and  wherever  a 
young  leaf  shows  an  inclination  to  curl,  there  the  ladybirds 
mav  be  found  making  short  work  of  the  few  sucking  pests  that  re- 
maHn.  The  moral  is,  Keep  a  sharp  look  out  for  these  friends 
of  the  gardener  and  fruit  grower,  and  when  they  are  found 
leave  them  to  do  their  beneficial  work.— H. 


-^•#^ 


Bamboos  Flowering. 

No  class  of  plants,  says  the  "R.H.S.  Journal,"  has  more 
rapidly  come  into  public  favour  of  recent  years  than  the  various 
bamboos.  It  is  only  quite  recently  that  it  has  l)een  recognised 
that  bamboos  are  many  of  them  quite  liardy,  though  all  who 
have  eyes  to  see  beauty  of  growth  and  foliage  have  for  years 
been  longing  that  bamboos  would  grow  in  England.  At  last 
it  has  been  established  that  many  of  them  will  grow  well,  at  all 
events  in  the  West  and  in  the  South.  One  point,  however^  in 
their  cultivation  still  gives  trouble  and  anxiety  and  disappoint- 
ment. A  plant  has  grown  into  a  really  fine  specimen  and  comes 
into  bloom.  An  inexperienced  grower  will  possibly  rejoice  that 
his  plants  are  so  flourishing  and  healthy  as  to  liave  attained  to 
blossoming ;  but  he  will  soon  learn  by  experience  to  dread  the 
blooming  of  his  plants,  for  often,  very  often,  the  blossoming  of 
bamboos  is  but  the  immediate  prelude  of  decay,  and  the  winter  of 
death  succeeds  to  the  summer  of  blossom.  It  Is  very  .seldom  that  a 
bamboo  which  blooms  survives ;  even  if  it  does  so  for  a  time  it 
is  but  a  wreck  and  ruin  of  what  it  previously  was,  and  it  will 
take  more  years  to  rehabilitate  itself  than  if  an  entirely  new 
plant  were  planted.  At  present  we  hardly  know  what  to 
advise,  but  if  the  blossoming  twigs  (or  the  whole  cane)  could  be 
cut  out  before  the  flowers  expanded  one  would  expect  to  pre- 
serve the  plant  entirely;  and  if  the  intention  of  the  plant  to 
blossom  should  have  been  unnoticed  until  the  blossoms  were 
actually  expanded,  one  would  at  least  hope  to  save  the  plant  s 
life  by  cutting  off  all  the  bloom  at  once  before  any  seed  is 
formed,  though  sad  experience  proves  that  even  if  the  whole 
cane  is  cnt  out  after  the  blossoming  has  well  begun  the  plant 
cannot  often  be  saved.  And  if  the  seed  is  once  fonued  there 
seems  little  if  any  hope  of  saving  the  great  majority  of  the 
varieties  of  the  bamboof?. 
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Friar  Park,  Henley. 


The  annual  outing  of  the  Horticultural  Club  took  place  on 
Thursday,  July  25,  when  about  eighty  ladies  and  gentlemen 
visited  Friar  Park,  Henley-on-Thames,  the  residence  of  Frank 
Crisp,  Esq.,  by  whom  the  club  had  been  kindly  invited.  The 
day  was  a.  delightful  one,  save  tbat  in  the  afternoon  rain  fell 
for  about  an  hour,  which,  however,  hardly  affected  the  visitors 
at  all,  as  the  time  was  fully  occupied  in  inspecting  the  conserva- 
tories containing  the  numerous  collections  of  rare  plants  which 
Mr.  Crisp  haa  acquired.  Starting  from  Paddington,  three 
saloon  carriages  were  provided  which  conveved  the  party  to 
Biarlow,  where  alighting,  it  proceeded  on  foot  tnrough  the  pretty 
and  quaint  village  to  the  river  side,  where  Mr.  Crisp  himself 
welcomed  his  guests  on  board  a  handsome  steam  launch  pro- 
vided by  him  to  convey  them  to  Henley.  A  most  delightful  trip 
through  the  lovely  river  scenery  followed,  a  charming  panorama 
of  umorageous  wooded  hills,  interspersed  here  and  there  with 
beautiful  mansions,  new  and  antique,  unfolding  itself  as  the 
vessel  glided  noiselessly  along,  the  host  oriring  the  history  of 
the  various  interesting  features  as  they  were  approached. 

Reaching  Henley,  the  party  disembarked  at  Mr.  Crisp's  boat 
house,  a  very  unpretending  name  for  a  handsome  building  which 
not  only  accommodated  boats  below,  but  permitted  of  over  four 
scooie  guests  being  entertained  in  the  hall  above  it,  on  proper 
banquetting  lines,  and  with  an  ai^propriately  liberal  menu.  Mr. 
Crisp  made  a  humourous  speech,  intending  to  forestall  a  toast  in 
his  honour,  but  vainly,  as  Mr.  Harry  Veitch  declined  to  be 
thwarted,  and  in  proposing  the  host's  health,  coupled  with  it 
the  hope  that  Mr.  Crisp  would  accept  the  vice-presidency  of  the 
club,  which  he  consent^  to  do. 

Carriages  then  conveyed  the  ladies  of  the  party  to  Friar 
Park,  the  gentlemen  following  on  foot,  and  here  the  beautiful 
house  and  surroundings  met  with  full  appreciation,  teeming  as 
does  the  farmer  with  artistic  beauty  and  the  latter  with  natural 
ones,  enhanced  by  the  proprietor  s  skill  and  taste.  In  many 
respects  we  should  imagine  the  gardens  to  be  unique ;  for,  apart 
from  its  waterscapes  and  superterrestrial  landscape  arrange- 
ments, the  ground  is  honeycombed  with  a  labyrinth  of  caverns 
and  grottoes  teeming  with  weird  and  curious  effects.  The  rock 
garden  is  simply  astonishing  in  its  esdent  and  design,  no  less 
tnan  7,000  tons  of  rock,  some  of  the  masses  weif2;hing  five  to 
seven  tons,  cover  a  steep  declivity  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  re- 
present a  mountain  stream-bed  deviously  descending  a  rocky 
ravine,  while  from  a  comfortable  chalet  at  the  lower  level  the 
eye  travels  upwards  from  one  towering  mass  to  another  until, 
apparently  far  away  beyond  the  farthest  bluff,  the  very  peak  of 
the  Matterhorn  itself  abruptly  pierces  the  skyline,  its  sides 
seamed  with  apparent  snow,  and  the  snow-clad  slopes  on  its 
lower  flanks  oarrying;  thQ  eye  downwards  behind  the  rocks  in  the 
most  deceptive  fietshion  conceivable.  The  rocky  foreground  is 
the  congenial  home  of  a  magnificent  collection  of  alpine  plants 
which,  m  the  late  spring,  are  sheets  of  floral  beauty,  and  even 
as  late  as  now,  were  charming  in  their  varied  verdure  and  habit. 
Beneath  the  *'  Matterhorn  **  there  is  an  ice  cavern,  whose  arti- 
ficial nature  was  only  betrayed  by  the  temperature,  curiously 
arranged  and  hidden  electric  lights  imparting  a  bluetiess  and 
transparency  here  and  there  to. the  walls  and  roof  which  was 
most  illusive,  while  in  some  places  stalactites  and  stalagmites 
covered  roof  and  floor  as  evidence  of  the  limestone  formation 
above  whence  they  did  not  spring.  Lower  in  the  valley,  so  to 
speak,  we  plunge  down  some  rocky  steps  to  another  cavern, 
teeming  with  gnomes  and  pixies,  owls  and  bats,  oats  and  spiders, 
and  a  thousand  and  one  other  quaintities  of  a  romantic  under- 
land  and  wonderland,  while  in  recesses  are  deftly  insert«l 
mirrors,  which  in  some  cases  reflect  the  visitors  themselves  in 
gnome  guise  to  fit  their  surroundings,  and  in  others  multiply 
their  numbers  indefinitely.  Another  series  of  caves  elsewhere 
are  only  traversible  by  boat,  as  they  form  a  subterranean 
channel  from  one  part  of  the  lake  to  a  distant  one.  Space  pre- 
cludes more  than  a  brief  allusion  to  the  conservatories,  with  a 
wonderful  collection  of  Oacti,  and  embracing  a  newly  designed 
and  very  beautiful  sunken  fernery,  representing  a  deep  ravine 
with  fern  clad  walls,  which  Mr.  Knowles,  Mr.  Crisp's  very  able 
gardener,  has  constructed  on  the  lines  of  the  fern  house  in  Bel- 
fast Botanic  Gkirdens.  In  the  afternoon  the  party  liad  tea  in  a 
tent  on  the  lawn,  and  subsequently  were  driven  or  walked  to 
the  station,  .whither  the  saloon  carriages  had  been  transferred 
for  their  accommodation  after  a  most  delightfully  instructive 
and  amusing  day  in  many  respects. — D.  A. 


DoBONicuMS. — Beginning  with  the  dwarf-growing,  golden 
flowered  D.  austriacum  that  blossoms  in  April,  the  species  of 
Leopard's  Bane  furnish  a  succession  until  the  end  of  September. 
The  best  are  caucasicum,  Clusi,  plantagineum,  pardalianches, 
and  altiacum. 


Gonrds  and  GncnrMts.' 

There  is  probably  no  group  of  plants  cultivated  in  the  gar- 
dens of  to-day  so  historic  and  antique  as  the  Cucurbits  and 
Gourds.  They  can  be  traced  back  to  the  remote  periods  of  the 
OW  Testament,  where  they  form  the  subject  of  such  narratives 
as  those  of  Jonah  and  of  Elisha  at  Gilgal.  There  is,  I  know, 
some  doubt  as  to  the  true  meaning  of  the  Gourd  in  connection 
with  the  Jonah  namative;  but,  as  Dr.  Tristram  points  out  in 
his  "Natural  History  of  the  Bible,"  there  is  a  strong  pro- 
bability of  its  being  Cucurbits  Pepo  and  not  Ricinus.  The 
reason  is  one  that  to  some  extent  forms  the  basis  of  my  paper. 
"The  Gourd,"  Dr.  Tristram  says,  **  is  very  commonly  employed 
in  Palestine  for  the  purpose  of  shading  arbours.  Its  rapid 
growth  and  large  leaves  render  it  admirably  adapted  for  train- 
ing <m  A  trelliswork."  The  exact  genus  or  even  spedes 
referred  to  in  connection  with  the  visit  of  Elisha  to  Gilgal  is 
again  not  quite  precise,  but  as  there  are  three  Cucurbits  com- 
mon to  that  part  of  the  Holy  Land  we  may,  I  think,  fairly  con- 
clude that  it  was  one  of  them.  The  three  are  the  Colocynth 
(Citrullus  Colocynthis),  the  well-known  drug,  the  Squirting 
Cucumber  (Ecballium  Elaterium),  and  the  Prophet's  Cucumber 
(Cucumis  pnophetarum).  The  evidence  is,  I  think,  strongly 
in  favour  of  the  Squirting  Cucumber,  because  we  are  told  by 
Dr.  Tristram  that  the  word  "pakkuoth.  from  a  root  signifying 
bo  burst,"  is  translated  ''wild  Gourds''  in  2  Kingp  iv.  3840; 
and,  as  the  Colocvnth  is  so  common  and  plentiful  in  Palestine, 
one  would  naturally  suppose  that  the  prophet's  servant  would 
have  some  knowledge  of  its  poisonous  pxoperties. 

Professor  Henslow.  speaking  of  the  antiquity  of  the  Cucum- 
ber (one  of  the  best  known  and  commonest  of  the  Cucurbits), 
says  "the  Cucumber  has  been  cultivated  in  India  for  3000 
years";  that  it  **  was  introduced  into  China  B.C.  200";  and, 
further,  that  "Cucumbers  were  grown  in  Pliny's  time,  who, 
however,  appears  to  have  mixed  up  Gourds  and  Melons  with 
them."  From  those  remote  and  far-awaj;  times  up  to  the  pre- 
sent day  Gourds  have  been  favourite  subjects  of  cultivation  m 
all  lands.  Climate  has,  of  oourse,  been  a  great  factor  in  the 
amount  of  enthusiasm  displayed  in  their  culture.  In  the  sunny 
climate  of  the  Frencli  and  Italian  Rivieras,  Spain,  and  the 
Southern  States  of  North  America  they  have  been  widely  grown 
and  treasured.  Indeed,  the  well-known  horticulturist,  Mr. 
O'Brien,  of  orchid  fame,  has  a  firm  conviction  that  in  those 
remote  days  Gourds  were  as  extensively  grown  and  as  popular 
as  orchids  are  to^ay.  The  reason  for  this  lon^-sustamed  in- 
terest in  the  Gourd  family  is,  I  think,  very  obvious  when  one 
sees  a  really  good  collection  of  Gourds  and  Cucurbits.  In 
form  and  size  tnere  is  every  possible  modification,  from  the  tiny 
succulent  red  fruits  of  the  Bryonopsis  to  the  huge  mottled 
club-like  Gourds  of  the  Lagenaria  of  5ft  and  6ft  in  length,  from 
the  Gooseberry  Gourd  to  the  huge  Pumpkin,  weighing  nearly 
a  hundredweight.  Again,  the  colours  are  most  attractive,  and 
in  some  species  even  brilliant,  every  conceivable  tint  of  yellow, 
whilst  the  most  vivid  scarlet  and  orange  tints  of  Coccinia, 
Momordica,  and  Trichosanthes  can  be  contrast^  with  the  pale 
ivory  and  green  of  the  Malabar  Gourd.  Nor  does  the  attrac- 
tion stop  at  colour  and  contour.  There  is  hardly  a  fruit  in 
cultivation  which  has  not  its  counterpart  in  some  Gourd;  thus 
we  have  Apple,  Orange,  Pear,  Gooseberry,  Grape,  and  other 
Gourds,  all  wonderful  instances  of  superficial  resemblance.  This 
trait  is  not  confined  to  a  mimicry  of  fruits,  for  Gourds  may  be 
seen  in  the  form  of  many  articles  of  useful  and  domestic  chaiac- 
ter.  this  is  more  especially  the  case  with  those  grown  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  may  to  some  extent  account 
for  the  enthusiasm  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  expresses  for  Gourds 
in  "Mosses  from  an  old  Manse,"  m  which  he  says:  "  A  hun- 
dred Gourds  in  my  garden  w^re  worthy,  in  my  .eyes  at  least,* 
of  being  rendered  indestructible  in  marble.  If  ever  Provi- 
dence (but  I  know  it  never  will)  should  aesign  me  a  superj 
fluity  of  gold,  part  of  it  should  be  expended  for  a  service  of 


peculiarly  appropriate.  Gasing  at  them,  I  feel  that  by  my 
agency  something  worth  living  for  had  been  done.  A  new 
substance  was  bom  into  the  world.  Thev  were  real  and 
tangible  existences  which  the  mind  could  seise  hold  of  and 
rejoice  in."  , 

One  naturally  asks  the  question.  Why  this  variety?  Why 
these  quaint  and  fantastic  forms?  And  the  reason,  I  think,  is 
not  very  obscure.  In  the  first  place  there  is  the  undoubted 
fact  that  for  ages  these  fruits  have  been  cultivated  both  for 
their  use  and  beauty,  and  it  is  only  natural  to  suppose  that 
those  ideals  have  been  valued  by  the  ancient  cultivators,  as  well 
as  by  the  more  modem  gardeners  of  later  vears.  Then,  again, 
we  must  remember  the  ease  with  which  the  sorts  cross  and 
recross  This  is  particularly  so  in  the  genus  Cucurbits,  the 
species  of  which,  as  well  as  varieties  of  individual  species,  easily 

•  By  John  W.  Odell  in  the  Journal  of  the  Boyal  Horlicultural  Society. 
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cross.  I  am  unable  to  say  to  what  extent,  if  any,  genera  cross ; 
so  far  I  have  not  suoceeded  in  raising  a  true  bigeneric  hybrid, 
-although  I  have  induced  fruits  of  Momordioa  to  form,  by  using 
the  pollen  of  Trichosanthes-;  but  the  seed  was  not  fertile  and 
would  not  germinate.  Curiously  enough,  there  is  no  mention 
of  Cucurbit aoeous  hybrids  in  the  Conference  Report  of  1900. 
The  home  par  ejccellence  of  the  Gourd  and  Cucurbit  family  is  the 
Riviera,  whei-e  the  climate  is  exactly  favourable  to  their  rapid 
growth,  coloration,  and  hardening  of  the  rind,  eo  essential  in 
the  Gourds  grown  for  bottles,  &c.  The  variety  grown  there  is 
enormous,  and  comprises  hundreds  of  different  sorts  varying  in 
size  and  colour.  The  main  groups  are  those  known  as  Cucur- 
bita  Pepo,  with  the  varieties  C:  r.  aurantia,  C.  P.  mifcriformis, 
yellow  and  green  forms;  C.  P.  oviformis,  C.  P.  pyriformis. 
C.  P.  turbaniformis,  C.  P.  radiata,  C.  P.  rotunda  alba,  and 
dozens  of  other  varieties  of  C.  P.  verrucosa,  the  warted  Gourds. 
Another  group,  more  useful  than  ornamental,  perhaps,  is 
C.  maxima,  the  Pumpkin  and. Squash  sections — huge  fruits, 
veritable  giants  in  the  vegetable  world.  Lagenaria  vulgaris  is 
a  favourite  Gourd;  there  are  several  varieties  grown,  from 
which  the  peasants  make  bottles,  flasks,  jars,  ladles;  and  pipe- 
stems  may  sometimes  be  made  from  a  small  variety    of    tnis 

fenus.  Indeed,  to  such  a  degree  of  importance  have  the  Cucur- 
its  attained  that  an  annual  fair  or  fete  is  held  every  spring  at 
Cimiez,  where  Gourds  of  every  kind  are  displayed:  and,  not 
content  with  Nature'is  decoration  and  colouring,  tne  natives 
further  enhance  their  beauty  by  designs  and  x>ainting,  and  by 
devices  out  into  the  rind.  In  passing,  i^  is  not  altogetner  unin- 
teresting to  compare  the  art  of  Gourd  decoration  on  the 
Riviera  with  that  of  the  West  Coast  of  Africa.  The  natives  of 
Sierra  Leone  are  quite  adepts  at  decorating  the  large  Calabash 
Gourds.  The  decoration  is  done  both  by  cai*vin^  and  cutting 
the  rind  and  by  burning  the  design  with  a  hot  iron.  During 
a  short  residence  in  Georgia  and  Florida,  some  years  since,  I 
was  x>ftrticularly  struck  with  the  importance  of  the  Gourd  from 
an  economic  point  of  view.  Every  farmhouse,  whilst  paying 
but  little  attention  to  the  growth  of  flowers  or  fruit,  haa  its 
patch  or  corner  devoted  to  Gourds,  and  these  grew  with  a 
luxuriance  only  seen  where  the  sun  attains  semi-tropical  power. 
Hardly  a  domestic  operation  there  is  complete  without  tne  aid 
of  the  Gourd  in  some  form.  The  commonest  use  to  which  the 
Gourd  is  put  is  that  of  a  drinking  ladle,  or,  as  it  is  locally 
known,  a  "dipper."  A  long-necked  fruit  of  Lagenaria  is  the 
variety  used.  A  slice  is  cut  off  the  side  of  the  Gourd  (a  tan- 
gential section,  so  to  speak),  the  end  of  the  neck  is  stopped, 
and  th^n  you  have  the  most  commonly  used  drinking  cup  of  the 
rural  South,  always  to  be  found  hanging  near  a  pail  of  water 
under  the  verandah  of  every  Southern  house.  It  would  occupy 
too  long  to  enumerate  the  various  uses  of  the  Gourd  in  those 
parts.  Briefly,  Gourds  are  used  for  carrying  operations  and 
as  receptacles  for  every  purpose;  the  larger  Gourds  are  used 
even  as  cradles  for  negro  babies.  No  cleaner  or  sweeter  uten- 
sils for  the  dairy  can  be  devised  tban  a  properly  prepared  set  of 
Gourd  milkpans. 

There  is  one  use  to  which  the  small  short-necked  Gourd  is 
put  that  should  appeal  to  all  naturalists.  It  is  a  common  prac- 
tice in  the  South  to  han^  up  in  the  poultry  yard  several  dipper 
Gourds  with  a  small  hole  cut  in  just  large  enough  to  aomit 
what  is  commonly  called  in  the  South  a  "martin.**  These  little 
birds  nest  and  reside  in  the  Gourds.  For  this  protection  they, 
in  response  to  this  kindness,  mob  unmercifully  the  hawks  ana 
other  oirds  of  prey  that  worry  the  young  chickens,  ducks,  and 
turkey  chicks,  and  so  act  as  protectors  of  the  poultry  yard.  A 
feature  of  Gourd  cultivation,  both  in  the  Northern  and  the 
Southern  States  is  the  number  grown  for  winter  consumption. 
Pumpkins  and  Squashes  are  gro\^'n  extensively  for  winter  use, 
and  are  stored  in  the  autumn  before  any  serious  frost  occurs, 
in  dry  frost-proof  sheds;  the  varieties  are  selected  for  their 
good  keeping  qualities,  and  they  constitute  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  winter  menu.  In  this  country  we  have  not 
attached  much  importance  to  this  branch  of  Gourd  culture; 
indeed,  after  the  first  few  days  of  autumn  frost  one  rarely 
sees  Gourds  of  any  deecription  for  use.  With  the  newer 
American  and  French  varieties  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  augment  our  not  too  elaborate  stock  of  winter  vegetables. 
The  Pumpkins  are  most  excellent  in  pies  with  a  few  Apples, 
or  for  soups  and  purees,  whilst  Squashes  and  Custard  Gourds 
are  delicious  in  midwinter  oookea  as  oniinary  Vegetable 
Marrows.  I  want,  however,  rather  to  advocate  the  more  ex- 
tended use  of  Gourds  as  decorative  subjects  than  to  press  their 
claims  to  culinary  consideration.  For  house  decoration  in 
winter  months  ornamental  Gourds  are  useful  and  durable.  In 
a  front  hall,  for  example,  a  group  placed  on  a  salver  or  large 
metal  dish  and  artistically  arranged  is  a  great  acquisition.  A 
group  of  the  miniature  varieties,  daintily  contrasted  on  a  high 
dessert  dish  and  placed  on  the  sideboard  of  the  dining  hall, 
will  form  a  most  charming  addition,  and  will  have  the  merit  of 
lasting  a  long  time  in  perfect  condition.  For  church  decora- 
tion, too,  at  harvest  festivals  they  are  verv  acceptable.  Such 
varieties  as  the  red  and  yellow  Turk's  Cap,  Bishop's  Hat, 
Hercules'  Club,  the  Oranere.  Apple,  and  Pear  Gourds,  and  the 
groen  and  ivory  fruits  of  the  Malabar  Gourd. 
(To  he  cottinied.) 


National  Carnation  and  Picotea. 

SoPTHEBN    Section's    Show,    July    24th. 

The  thirty-first  annual  exhibition  was  held  in  the  Royal 
Hortdcultural  Hall,  Westminster,  on  Wednesday,  July  24. 
Many  of  the  exhibits  which  appeared  at  the  previous  day's 
(R.H.S.)  show  were  left  to  eke  out,  and  add  interest  to,  the 
Carnation  show.  The  day  proved  delightful,  but  there  was  a 
goodly  number  of  visitors. 

We  find  the  schedule  divided  into  four  divisions.  The  first 
comprised  classes  1  to  17 ;  the  second,  those  from  18  to  34 :  the 
third^  dasses  35  to  51 ;  and  the  fourth,  classes  52  to  59.  £]ach 
division  was  sub-divided  into  sections  for  dressed  (blooms  on 
collars)  and  undressed  (as  cut  from  the  plants)  flowers.  There 
were  also  dasses  for  seedlings,  and  premier  blooms,  and  also 
for  decorations,  as  sprays,  vases,  Ac.,  and  a  decorated  table. 

At  the  end  of  last  year  the  society  had  a  financial  balance 
to  its  credit  of  £97  15s.  3d.,  and  it  has  a  growing  membership, 
no  fewer  than  nineteen  being  new  for  190?.  Its  total  member- 
ship is  about  300. 

As  to  the  season  and  the  show — the  weather  has  caused  the 
flowers  to  be  late  certainly,  but  in  the  South,  at  all  events^ 
the  Carnations,  now  they  have  come,  are  fairly  good.  There 
were  some  exquisite  flowers  at  the  show.  The  committee  have 
revised  the  scnedule  for  this  year,  affording  a  larger  portion 
to  undressed  blooms,  in  order  to  meet  the  desire  of  many  of  the 
members.  Two  of  last  year's  most  prominent  exhibitors,  to  wit, 
Mr.  Francis  Wellesley  and  Mr.  M.  V.  Charrington,  were  absent 
on  this  occasion. 

Division  I. 

In  class  1,  for  eighteen  dressed  blooms,  bizarres  and  flakes, 
not  less  than  twelve  varieties,  the  premier  award  fell  to  Mr. 
Martin  R.  Smith,  the  president  (gardener,  Mr.  C.  Blick), 
Warren  House,  Hayes,  Kent,  with  smooth^  clean  flowers,  com- 

Srisine  Cardssima,  Abbess,  Shamrock,  Silver  Queen,  Lord 
[aoauley.  Merry  Lass,  Zoedone  (2),  Emigrant.  Phaeton.  Algot^ 
Amvas  Leigh,  Isolde,  Consuelo,  Norseman,  Fra  Diavolo,  Gay 
Laa,  and  Mine  Host.,  very  largelv  different  to  those  that  won 
him  the  second  place  last  year.  Mr.  R.  O.  Rudd,  King's  Nor- 
ton, was  second  with  Master  Fred,  Guardsman  (2),  Wm. 
Skirvine  (2),  Merton,  Geo.  Melville,  G.  W.  Bentley,  Mr.  T. 
Lord'  (2),  Gordon  Lewis,  Robt.  Houlcrave,  Chas.  Henwood, 
Admiral  Curzon  (2),  Sportsman,  and  Arline.  Third,  Mr.  Chas. 
Turner,  Slouch,  with  nice  flowers. 

Class  2,  for  eig;hteen  Carnation  selfs,  found  Mr.  Martin 
Smith  again  first,  with  heavy  and  smooth  blooms  of  Daffodil  (2). 
W.  H.  Parton  (2),  Bonnie  Dundee,  Ashantee  (2),  Sir  Galahad 
(2),  Fleur-de-LvB,  Snowdrift-,  John  Pope,  Lady  Linlithgow, 
Vesta,  Much  the  Miller,  and  Imogen.  Mr.  Ruad  was  second, 
and  Mr.  Turner  third. 

For  eighteen  fancy  Carnations  in  a  dofsen  varieties,  Mr. 
Smith  was  first  with  Tne  Skipper  (2) ,  Beeboshes  (2),  Tattycoram 
(2),  Linksman  (2),  Sam  Weller  (2),  Seneca,  Mandarin  (2),  Miss 
A.  Thompson,  Rayon  d'Or,  Ronny  Buchanan,  and  Monawk. 
The  flowers  were  very  large,  heavy,  smooth,  and  rich.  Mr. 
Rudd  was  distinctly  inferior  for  second;  and  Mr.  Turner  was 
a  good  third. 

For  eighteen  Picotees  with  a  white  ground,  not  less  than 
twelve  varieties,  Mr.  Rudd  was  first  with  Cato«  Mrs.  H. 
Hoskier,  Evelyn  Cartwright  (2),  Lavinia  (2),  Mrs.  Sharp  (2), 
Fanny  Tett,  Favourite,  Fortrose.  Brunette."  Mrs.  Beswick, 
Ameha,  Mrs.  Openshaw,  and  Little  Phil.  Mr.  M.  R.  Smit^ 
was  second:  Mr.  Turner,  third*;  and  Mr.  A.  J.  Rowberry,  Stam- 
ford Hill,  fourth. 

For  eighteen  yellow  ground  Picotees,  Mr.  Smith  beat  Mr. 
R.  G.  Rudd,  having  Her  Majesty  (2),  Lady  Gasooiene,  Amulet, 
John  Ruskin  (2),  Opie,  Orby,  Agnes,  Sunbeam,  Ladybird,  John 
Ruskin,  Morgan  Fay,  Leonora,  Sphinx,  Mithra,  Arc  de 
Triomph,  Penelope,  and  Mrs.  Walter  Heriot. 

Undressed  Blooms.— Mr.  James  Douglas,  Great  Bookham, 
led  for  eighteen  selfs,  undressed  blooms  in  bottles.  His  flowere 
were  St.  Peto  (2),  Miss  Willmott,  Apricot,  Cupid  (2),  Trojan, 
Helen  Countess  of  Radnor,  Much  the  Miller,  Celestial  (a  new 
rich  pink,  not  yet  to  be  sent  out),  W.  H.  Parton,  Roy  Morris. 
Lady  Hermione.  Mr.  Douglas'  Miss  Willmott  and  Cardinal 
are  each  new  scarlets,  perfectly  smooth  and  round,  solid  and 
intensely  bright  and  rich.  St.  Peto  is  a  grand  bright  purple ; 
Helen  Countess  of  Radnor,  is  deep  shining  crimson ;  and  Apricot 
is  of  a  salmon-apricot  colour.  Cupid  is  a  warm  rosy  colour.  In 
this  class  Mr.  Rtidd  was  second,  and  Messrs.  Turner  and  Smith 
were  equal  third. 

For  eighteen  fancies  Mr.  Smith  was  leader,  Mr.  Douglas 
coming  second,  and  Mr.  Rudd  third.  Mr.  Douglas'  best  were 
Carnival,  Liberte,  Duchess,  and  Tintagel.  Mr.  Smith  won  with 
eighteen  yellow-grounds,  most  of  them  new.  Mr.  Rudd  came 
second.  Class  9,  for  twelve  selfs,  fancies,  and  yellow-grounds 
in  vases,  brought  five  entries,  and  Mr.  Smith  won  with  really 
beautiful  flowers,  set  up  as  they  ought  all  to  be,  in  tall  slender 
glass  tubes,  in  three  sizes,  to  give  gradation.     His  blooms  were 
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Pasquin,  Santa  Lucid,*  King  Solomon,  Erl  King,  Solomon  Pett, 
Thais,*  Ashantee,  Bayon  d'Or,  Flamingo,*  Sir  Galahad,  Ronny 
Buohanan,  and  The  Skipper.  Those  with  an  asterisk  were  the 
best.  Mr.  James  Douglas  was  second  with  very  smooth  blooms, 
but  much  smaller  than  those  of  Mr.  Smith.  Tlie  best  were 
Trojan,  Mies  Willmott  (premier),  Carol  (salmon-carmine),  Carni- 
val, Roy  Morris,  and  The  Nizam  (white-ground,  scarlet  flaked). 
Mr.  Rudd  was  third  with  fine  Hildegarde  (white),  and  Bride- 
groom  (cerfee).  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 

Dressed  Blooms.— Class  10  was  for  a  stand  of  six  selfs,  and 
brought  five  entries.  Mr.  R.  H.  Taylor  (gardener,  J.  Gilbert), 
Oakleigh,  Cheam,  Surrey^  was  first  with  lovely  blooms  of  Mrs. 
Eric  Hambro;  Mr.  Martin  Smith,  second  with  the  same;  and 
Mr.  R.  G.  Rudd,  third  with  Sir  Galahad.  For  six  yellow-ground 
fancies,  Mr.  Rudd  won  with  Wm.  Pembertonj  Messrs.  Phillips 
and  I^ylor,  Bracknell,  second  with  Ronny  Buchanan ;  and  Mr. 
Smith  third.  For  six  fancies  other  than  yellow  or  buff  ground, 
Mr.  Smith  led  with  The  Nizam ;  Mr.  Rudd^  second  with  Millie : 
Phillips  and  Tavlor,  third  with  Grace  Dorrien.  The  last  named 
led  for  six  yeliow-iround  Piootees  ^-ith  Leonora;  Mr.  Smith, 
second  with  Ijady  Freemantle ;  Mr.  H.  R.  Taylor,  Cheam,  third 
with  Pilgrim. 

Undrbssejd  Blooms.— In  class  14,  for  five  selfs,  Mr.  Lakeman, 
Thornton  Heath,  led  with  Hildegarde  •  Mr.  R.  Morton,  Wood- 
side  Park,  London.  N.,  second  with  Mrs.  Eric  Hambro;  Mr. 
Rudd,  third  with  Sappho.  For  five  yellow-ground  fancies,  Mr. 
Smith  led  witb  Sam  Weller;  second,  Mr.  Rudd  with  Hidalgo; 
Mr.  H.  R.  Taylor,  third  with  King  Sdomom.  For  five  blooms 
of  any  other  than  buff  or  yellow  ground,  Mr.  Rudd  won  with 
Canace,  a  lovefly  white  ground  with  deep  broad  rosy  edge ;  Mr. 
Smith,  second  with  Persephine,  ^rey-maj^enft a  ground,  flaked 
scarlet;  Mr.  R.  Morton,  third  with  Millie.  For  five  yellow 
grounds.  Mr.  H.  R.  Taylor  led  with  W.  Heriot ;  Messrs.  PhiUips 
and  Taylor,  second  with  unnamed  flowers;  Mr.  Rudd,  third  with 

^^^^^'  Second  Division. 

Dressed  Flowers.— Class  18,  for  twelve  bizarres  and  flakes, 
not  less  than  nine  varieties,  Mr.  H.  R.  Taylor  (gardener,  Mr. 
J.  Gilbert),  Cheam,  who  did  so  well  in  the  open  division,  was 
the  only  exhibitor,  with  very  fine  blooms,  however.  The  set 
included  two  premiers,  and  John  Wormald.  Buccaneer,  Robt. 
Lord,  Murillo,  seedling,  Geo.  Melville,  Gordon  Lewis.  Merton, 
Little  Dick,  Seedling  95,  J.  W.  Bentley,  and  R.  Houlgrave. 

For  twelve  selfs,  Mr.  Taylor  also  was  accorded  first  prize 
with  the  finest  sorts,  namely  W.  H.  Parton.  Mrs.  Eric  Hambro, 
Miss  Willmott,  Ellen  Terry,  Much  the  Miller,  Ann  Hathaway, 
Glowworm,  Leslie  Miles,  Sultan,  and  various  seedlings.  Measrs. 
Phillips  were  second  with  nne  Ensign,  Carabus,  and  Roy 
Morris;  third,  Mrs.  Lang.  Sherwood  Mount,  Kenley.  For 
twelve  fancies,  Messrs.  Fnillips  were  leaders  with  Leading 
Lady,  Lord  Steyner,  Billy  Barlow,  Thais,  A.  J.  Rowberry,  and 
Merlin,  all  of  them  beauties.  Mr.  H.  R.  Taylor  was  second  with 
Eldorado,  King  Solomon  (sport),  and  Prof.  Cooper ;  Mrs.  Lang, 
third.  For  a  dos&en.  white-ground  Picotees,  Mr.  Taylor  won 
with  two  premiers,  and  had  a  F.C.C.  bloom  (Queen  of  Spain)  as 
well,  his  set  including  Fortrose,  Jo^hn  Smith,  Mrs.  Beswick, 
Favourite,  HaiTy  Kenyon,  Little  Phil,  and  Fanny  Yett. 
Messrs.  Phillips  won  for  the  twelve  yellow  grounds,  all  the 
flowers  being  good ;  Mr.  H.  R.  Taylor  came  secjond. 

Undressed. — Classes  23  to  26  were  for  blooms  in  vases.  Mr. 
H.  R.  Taylor  was  foremost  for  twelve  selfs,  having  good  flowers 
of  Benbow,  Mrs.  Eric  Hambro,  and  Agnes  SorrelT;  Mr.  R. 
Morton,  second.  In  the  twelve  fancies  Messrs.  PhiUips  had  ex- 
cellent blooms,  the  best  being  A.  J.  Rowberry ;  Mr.  Taylor  was 
second.  Messrs.  Phillips  led  for  yellow  grounds  with  admirably 
smooth  flowers;  second,  Mr.  Morton;  and  third,  Mr.  Taylor 
with  the  premier  undressed  flower,  a  seedling.  For  nine  selfs, 
fancies  or  yellow  grounds,  Mr.  J.  H.  Lakeman,  of  Thornton 
Heath,  was  winner  with  grand  flowers  as  follow :  Douce  Davie, 
Liberte,  Bridegroom,  Lara,  Pagan,  Mr.  Robt.  Morton^  Rich- 
ness, Paganite,  and  Prof.  Cooper;  second,  Messrs.  Philips  and 
Taylor. 

The  chief  winners  in  the  remaining  two  divisions  were 
Messrs.  J.  Fairlie,  Acton;  J.  J.  Keen,  Southampton ;  J.  J. 
Sheldon,  Woodford;  E.  Hooper,  Acton;  E.  Best,  Andover; 
E.  Charrington,  Limpsfield ;  Dr.  A.  H.  Beadles,  Sydenham. 

Seedlings. — Prizes  were  awarded  for  seedling  novelties  in 
classes  48  to  52.  Mr.  H.  R.  Taylor  won  first  in  class  48  with  a 
bizarre  variety  named  Brigadier;  also  in  class  49  for  a  self,  with 
Ena;  Mr.  Gordon  RusselH  Woodeaeton,  had  the  best  fancy 
<unnamed) ;  and  Mr.  Taylor  again  was  foremost  for  both  the 
white-ground  Picotee  (with  Queen  of  Spain,  heavy  purple  edge), 
which  also  won  F.C.C,  and  for  yellow-ground  Picotee  with 
Ophir. 

Pbemier  Blooms.— (Dressed.) — Yellow-ground  Picotee,  Her 
Majesty,  from  Martin  R.  Smith.  Bizarre,  Robert  Lord,  from 
H.  R.  Taylor.  Flake,  Merton,  from  the  same.  Light-edged 
Picotee,  Fortrose,  from  Mr.  Taylor;  heavy-edged  ditto,  J. 
Smith,  from  the  same.  (Undressed.)— Yellow-ground  Picotee, 
Her  ^lajesty,  from  Martin  R.  Smith.  Self,  Miss  Willmott,  from 
James  Douelas.      Fancy    Picotee.  Paroquin,    from  MartiTi  R. 


Smith.  Yellow-ground  Picotee,  a  seedling,  from  Mr  H.  R. 
Taylor. 

Certificates.— Two  F.C.C. 's  were  awarded,  one  to  yellow- 
ground  Picotee  Ophir  from  Mr.  H.  R.  Taylor,  Cheam;  and  the 
other  to  heavy  purple  edged  white-ground  Queen  of  Spain,  from 
the  same. 

B.H.S.  Soiantiflo  Committee,  July  28rd. 

^T  ^^^"*-«®-.-\;^^^'  M-A-»  ^-LS-  (^^  t^®  chair);  Rev. 
W.  Wilks;  Prof.  Bo«lger;  Dr.  Cooke;  MeBsra.  Worsdell,  Shea, 
Spencer  Pickering,  Giissow,  Wortfley,  i5ennett-Poe,  Douglas, 
Button,  Maesee,  Holmes,  and  Chittenden  (hoo.  secretary). 

Dying  Beech  Trees. —Mr.  Gussow  ireported  that  he  had 
examined  the  wood  of  the  Beech  sent  to  the  last  meeting  and 
found  the  mycelium  of  a  Polyponis  growing  in  it.  He  had  little 
doubt  that  the  death  of  the  tree  was  due  to  this  parasite. 

Fuchsia,  Vine,  and  Avcuba.— Messrs.  Massee  and  Oiiflsow 
reported  that  no  fungi  could  be  found  in  the  tissues  of  any 
of  these  sent  to  the  last  meeting. 

Memorial  op  Dr.  Masters.— Rev.  W.  Wilks  repeated  a 
suggestion  he  had  already  brought  forward  in  the  public  press 
concerning  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  memorial  of  the 
late  Dr.  Masters,  to  take  the  form  of  a  series  of  lectures  to 
be  delivered  annually  before  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
by  some  eminent  scientific  man  upon  some  phase  of  the  relation- 
ship between  science  and  horticulture,  fliese  lectures  to  be 
published  broadcast  among  gardeners.  The  suggestion  met 
with  the  cordial  approval  of  the  committee,  and  a  sub-committee 
was  appointed  to  further  the  matter,  consisting  of  Messrs.  E.  A. 
Bowles  (chairman),  Sutton,  Shea,  Bennett-Poe,  and  Douglas, 
Skr  J.  D.  Llewelyn,  Dr.  Cooke,  and  Rev.  W.  Wilks  (secre«tary), 
with  power  to  add  to  their  number.  The  following  names  have 
since  been  added :— Rev.  Prof.  Geo.  Henslow,  M.A.,  V.M.H. ; 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  K.C.V.O.,  V.M.EU  •  lyieut.-Ool. 
Dr.  Pnain,  Dr.  A.  B.  Rendle,  Prof.  Farmer,  W.  Bateson, 
V  M.H.,  H.  J.  Veitch,  V.M.H.,  G.  Nicholson,  V.M.H.,  Miss 
Willmott,  V.M.H.,  and  Pxx>f.  A.  H.  Church. 

Germination  of  Seeds  in  Sterilised  Soil.— Mr.  Spencer 
Pickering  raised  the  Question  of  the  germination  of  bacillus- 
free  seeds  in  sterilised  soil,  stating  that  he  had  found  that 
heating  soil  to  GOdeg  C.  and  upwards  retarded  the  germination 
of  the  seeds  to  a  very  maHked  extent,  just  as  he  haid  found  the 
growth  of  trees  in  heated  soil  retarded.  The  seeds  (Rvegrass 
and  Mustard)  had  been  sterilised  with  carbon  bisulphide,  and 
had  germinated  after  treatment  quite  freely  in  ormnary  soil. 
Different  members  of  the  committee  mentioned  sources  of  in- 
formation upon  this  point. 

Galls  on  Willow.— Prof.  Boulger  showed  some  galls  upon 
Willow  similar  to  those  shown  last  year  by  Mr.  Chittenden,  due 
to  the  attacks  of  a  mite.  The  galls  were  this  year  very  common 
around  Loughton  and  Buckhurst  Hill  in  £^x,  and  formed 
large  masses  of  short  shoots  with  crowded  much  shortened 
leaves. 

Fabciated  Lilium  candidum.— Mr.  Bowles  showed  on  behalf' 
of  Mr.  Hyde,  of  Enfield  Highway,  a  fasciated  stem  of  this  Lily. 
The  stem  was  about  S^in  bix)ad,  and  bore  a  very  large  number 
of  small  flowers. 

Luddemannia  Pescatorbi.— Mr.  Bowles  also  exhibited  a 
large  spike  of  this  remarkable  species,  which  has  already  re- 
ceived a  botanical  certificate. 

Chlorosis  in  Fruit  Trees.— Specimens  of  Apples  on  Para- 
dise stock,  Pears  on  Quince,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Plums,  Rasp- 
berries, and  Vines  were  received  from  near  Glastonbury,  all 
with  their  leaves  showing  yellow  spots  or  being  wholly  yellow. 
A  variety  of  causes  may  bring  about  this  condition,  such  as  lack 
of  iron,  lime,  or  potash  in  the  soil,  and  at  times  insufficient 
drainage  combined  with  lack  of  sun,  &c.,  may  produce  similar 
results. 

Woodbridge  (Suffolk),  July  17th. 

This  quiet  little  Suffolk  town  is  alwavs  en  fete  for  the  annual 
flower  show;  in  fact,  we  might  describe  it  as  the  local  feast 
day,  with  Mr.  John  Andrews,  the  honorary  director  and  former 
secretary  of  the  societyj  as  the  patron  saint  of  the  Wood- 
brid^ans,  such  confidence  have  they  in  his  management  of  their 
flounshing  organisation.  The  secretarial  duties  are  now  effi- 
ciently carriea  out  by  Mr.  G.  Shipman.  Excellent  arrange- 
ments had  been  made  in  the  grounds  of  Melton  Grange,  kindly 
lent  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Grant.  The  show  had  been  postjxxned  until 
July  17,  a  week  later  than  usual,  to  avoid  clashing  with  the 
Bury  St.  Edmunds'  pageant.  This  proved  fortunate  for  the 
society,  as  being  favoured  with  a  fine  sunny  day,  cix>wds  of 
visitors  made  tneir  annual  pilgrimage.  With  regard  to  the 
exhibits,  Woodbridge  is  firstly  a  Rose  show,  as  such  a  success ; 
secondlv,  the  management  cater  for  the  amateur  with  numbers 
of  small  classes,  also  the  ladies  with  decorative  abilities;  but 
a  keen  professional  gardener  would  be  disappointed  in  some 
departments  of  the  exhibition.  In  the  pot  plants,  for  example, 
with  the  exception  of  some  well-grown  Begonias  and  Gloxinias, 
competition  was  very  limited,  and  the  exhibits  mediocre  in 
quality. 

Roses  had  the  honour  of  a  tent  to  themselves,  and  were 
generally  clean,   fresh,   and  good  coloured  examples.     In    the 
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open  dassee,  competition  was  confined  to  the  three  Colchester 
firms,  and  honoore  were  fairly  eren.  Meeers.  D.  Prior  and 
Sons  gained  the  first  prise  for  thirty-six  distinct  yarieties  with 
8ome  fine  floweirs.  including  Mildred  Grant,  John  Ruskin,  Frau 
Karl  Drufichki,  Bobt.  Scott,  White  Maman  Ck>Qhet.  Countess  of 
Caledon,  Lady  Aethtown,  and  Marchioness  of  Downsnire ;  Messrs. 
Ben  Cant  and  Sons,  Colchester,  were  second  with  an  excellent 
collection,  oointainine  nice  examples  of  J.  B.  Clark,  Golden 
Gate.  Her  Majesty,  Mr.  Ben  Cant,  and  Duke  of  Wellington. 
Thira,  Messrs.  Frank  Oant  and  Co.,  also  a  grand  lot.  Positions 
were  reversed  in  the  class  for  twenty-four,  Messrs.  B.  R.  Oant 
and  Sons  securing  the  award ;  Messrs.  Prior  second ;  and  Mr. 
Frank  Cant  third.  The  last  named,  however,  came  to  the  front 
for  teas,  twelve  distinct^  showing  lovely  flowers  of  Mrs.  Edward 
Mawley,  White  Maman  Cochet^  Boadioea,  Muriel  Grahame, 
Souvenir  de  Pierre  Notting,  Mine.  Jules  Gravereaux,  Emile 
Gonin,  Souvenir  d'Elise  vardon,  Cleopatra,  Medea,  Ethel 
Browiuow,  and  Bridesmaid.  Messrs.  Ben  Cant  had  good 
hlooms  of  MiB.  Mawley,  Souvenir  d'Elise  Vardon,  and  Maman 
Coohet  in  a  stand  which  was  a  dose  second.  Messrs.  Prior  had 
to  be  <x>ntent  with  third  place. 

The  premier  award  in  the  amateur  class  for  twenty-four 
distinct  was  secured  W  a  new  exhibitor,  hailing  from  the 
famous  Rose  district  of^  Colchester.  Mr.  W.  Leggett,  Roseville, 
Maldon  Road,  with  a  most  creditaole  collection,  amongst  which 
Mme.  Eugene  Verdier,  Hugh  Dickson,  John  Ruskin,  and  Dean 
Hole  were  prominent.  The  well-known  rosarian,  Mr.  O.  G. 
Orpen,  West  Bergholt,  CoJcheater,  was  a  good  second,  his  stand 
being  deficient  in  dark  varieties;  Rev.  John  A.  L.  Fellowes, 
Bunw^l  Rectory,  Norfolk,  was  third.  These  three  exhibitors, 
with  Mr.  R.  Steward,  Saxlingham  Old  Hall,  Norwich,  securea 
the  bulk  of  the  prizes  in  the  smaller  classes. 

The  displayyoi  garden  Roses  cannot  be  passed  without  men- 
tion, the  tnree  stands  exhibited  of  twenty-four  bunches  distinct 
arresting  one's  attention  immediately.  Messrs.  Frank  Cant's 
first  prise  stand  included  lovely  bunches  of  Eda  Meyer,  Irish 
Glory,  Papa  Gontier,  Mme.  Jules  Groles,  and  Marquis  of 
Salisbury.  Messrs.  Ben  Cant's  second  prize  exhibit  was  also 
a  grand  display ;  while  Mr.  Jl-  C.  Notcutt,  Woodbridge,  made  a 
good  show  against  his  f<n'midable  rivals. 

Exhibitors  of  herbaceous  flowers  at  Woodbridge  are  allowed 
ample  space,  therefore  the  collections'  are  displayed  to  better 
advantage  than  usual.  Mr.  R.  C.  Notcutt,  in  the  class  for 
thirty-six  bunches,  staged  huge  sheaves  of  bloom,  Cimicifuga 
racemosa,  Spirsea  palmata  elegans,  Campanula  Berghalti,  and 
LiHum  p%rdalinum  being  prominent.  Messrs.  Thompson  and 
Morgan,  of  Ipswich,  entering  the  lists  for  the  first  time,  secured 
second  prise,  showing  Anchusa  italica,  Dropmore  variety,  Del- 

Shinium  King  of  Delphiniums,  Clematis  recta  fl.;^!.,  and  the 
ouble  Gypsophila  paniculata  in  good  condition,  llie  Hon.  W. 
Lowther,  Campsea  Ashe  (gardener,  Mr.  A.  Andrews),  showed 
strongly  in  the  class  for  twenty-four  bunches,  gaining  first  prize : 
Isatis  glauca,  Alstromerla  aurantiaoa^  Pmox  Eclaireur,  ano 
Centaurea  ruthenica  were  very  striking.  The  second  prize 
went  to  Donald  Warnes,  Esq.,  firamford,  for  smaller  bunches  of 
useful  subjects.  Quite  a  number  of  classes  were  devoted  to  the 
popular  Sweet  Peas,  competition  was  keen,  and  some  good 
bunches  were  staged.  Messrs.  Thompson  and  Morgan,  of  Hasle- 
mere  Nurseries,  Ipswich,  gained  the  first  prize  in  the  principal 
class  for  fifteen  varieties,  showing  flowers  of  eood  cou)ur  and 
size.  A  silver  medal  was  offered  for  an  ideal  bunch  of  Sweet 
Peas;  this  was  secured  bv  Mr.  H.  Showell,  Woodbridge,  for  a 
dharming  combination  of  Henry  Eckford  and  Mrs.  Kenyon 
arranged  witJi  own  foliage.  Some  of  the  bunches  cJiown  ap- 
peared to  the  writer  far  from  the  ideal. 

When  it  is  stated  that  thirty  classes  are  provided  for  decora- 
tive subjects  it  will  be  readily  allowed  these  constituted  a  show 
in  themselves.  Considerations  of  space  prevent  any  allusion  to 
these  in  detail,  suffice  it  to  sa;^  that  the  table  decorations  were 
numerous  and  charming,  particularly  the  circular  tables.  Ihe 
majority  of  the  prizes  went  to  tables  decorated  with  Roses. 

-  Fruit  generally,  considering  the  sunless  season,  was  in  good 
condition.  Only  two  collections  were  staged.  Ix>Txi  Rendle- 
sham  (gardener,  Mr.  Rogers)  was  placed  first  with  Black  Ham- 
burgh and  small  Buckland  Sweetwater  Gi^pes,  Dymond 
Peaches,  Black  Eagle  Cherries,  Downton  Nectarines,  Osborne 
Figa,  and  fine  Gunton  Park  Strawberries.  Hon.  W.  Lowther 
second,  showing  Madresfield  Court  and  Muscat  Grapes.  In  the 
Grape  classes  Mr.  A.  J.  Adcock,  The  Vineries,  Ipswich  (a  grower 
for  market),  easily  outdistanccvd  all  other  competitors,  securing 
first  for  four  bunches  with  Black  Hamburg  and  Buckland 
Sweetwater,  first  for  two  heaviest  bunches  with  the  same 
varieties,  also  first  for  two  bunches  of  black,  with  Hamburghs, 
aJl  large  bunches  with  good  berries,  but  wanting  in  colour. 
Mr.  Frank  Garrett,  Aldringham  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Bridge),  Mr. 
T  •  4-  B"™«^»  Melton  (gardener,  Mr.  T.  King),  and  Mr.  J. 
Lindsay  Scott.  Melton  (gardener,  Mr.  Morgan),  were  o]ex> 
prominent  in  the  Grape  and  fruit  classes  as  prizewinners.  Vege- 
tables were  a  very  fine  selection,  a  credit  to  their  respective 
growers. 

NoN-CoMPETiTiVE.— Trade  stands  contributed  largely  to  the 


success  of  the  exhibition.  All  lovers  of  hardy  plants  were 
attracted  by  the  artistic  group  arranged  by  Messis.  Wallace  and 
Co.,  Colchester,  representing  a  water  garden.  A  small  pool 
contained  Water  Lilies  in  variety,  while  Iris  Issvieata,  Spineas 
palmata  and  Silver  Sheaf,  Lilium  giganteum,  L.  Hansom,  and 
other  subjects  formed  an  e£Pective  setting  to  the  picture.  This 
group  was  awarded  a  gold  medal.  Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Winchmore 
Hill,  Enfield,  received  a  similar  award  for  a  good  display  of 
Water  Lilies  in  a  long  narrow  tank,  backed  by  vases  of  her* 
baceous  nlants.  Mr.  R.  C.  Notcutt,  Woodbridg^e,  occupied 
considerable  space  with  a  ^ood  display  of  Roses  in  pots  and 
vases,  Hydrangeas,  Clematis,  Verbenas,  Ac,  a  well  arranged 
group  (honorary  gold  medal).  Messrs.  Abbot  Bros.,  of  Ard- 
leigh,  as  at  Ipswich  the  previous  week,  showed  Sweet  Peas 
exceptionally  well,  all  tlie  best  and  newest  varieties  being  repre- 
sented (honorary  gold  medal).  Silver  medals  were  secured  by 
Hobbies,  Ltd.,  East  Dereham,  for  Roses  and  Sweet  Peas,  and 
Fred  Smith  and  Co.,  Woodbridge,  for  an  e£Pective  arrangement 
of  herbaceous  plants  and  annuals.  Mr.  C.  H.  Buc^,  Xresco 
Nursery,  Ipswich,  showed  Fuchsias,  Begonias,  &c.  (honorary 
silver  medsS).  Bronae  medals  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  J.  K. 
King,  Coggeshall,  for  Sweet  Peas,  and  Messrs.  Thompson  and 
Morgan,  Ipswich,  for  herbaceous  flowers.  Certificate  of  merit, 
Mr.  W.  Clayden,  Westboume  Nursery,  Ipswich,  for  double 
Lobelia  and  Begonias.— E.  G.  C. 

Goola  (YorkB),  July  ISth. 

The  sixteenth  annual  show  of  the  Goole  and  District  Horti- 
cultural Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  July  18,  in  ideal  weather. 
It  drew  a  large  concourse  of  fashionably  dressed  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  clearly  showing  the  popularity  of  this  show.  The 
committee  are  to  be  congratulated  in  getting  together  such  a 
magnificent  display  in  this  adverse  season.  The  show  being  a 
month  earlier  than  usual,  and  the  season  a  month  later,  caused 
a  slight  falling  off  in  the  entries.  The  groups  of  j^ants  arranged 
for  effect  were  well  put  up  and  effective,  and  seemed  to  be  the 
centre  of  attraction.  Mr.  Blacker,  of  Selby ;  Messrs.  R.  Simp- 
son and  Son,  and  Col.  Harrison-Broadlev,  M.P.  (gardener, 
G.  W.  Lawton),  were  the  priae winners  in  tne  order  mentioned. 
Stove  and  greenhouse  specimen  plants  were  well  shown  by  Col. 
Harrison-Broadlev,  Ralph  Creyke,  Esq.,  Rawcliffe  Hall  (gar- 
dener, ^-  T.  Millar),  also  by  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr.  Sunley,  and 
Mr.  W.  Smith.  The  cut  flower  classes  were  fairly  well  tilled. 
Messrs.  Harkness  and  Sons  took  the  leading  honours  for  Roses. 
Rev.  W.  Booth,  of  Hook,  sent  a  beautiful  collection  of  choice 
Roses,  not  for  competition.  Fruit  was  shown  by  R.  Creyke, 
Esq.,  Lady  Beaumont,  Mr.  Shaw,  and  others.  .  Vegetables  were 
hardly  up  to  the  usual  standard  for  Gode,  unless  we  make  an 
exception  in  the  four  collectdons  staged  for  Messrs.  Webb  and 
Sons^  prises.  These  contained  excellent  Cdery,  Tomatoes,  Peas, 
and  Cauliflowers. 

The  following  are  the  principal  prizewinners :— Twelve  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants:  I,  Col.  Harrison-Broadley ;  2,  R.  Simp- 
son and  Son ;  3,  J.  Sunley,  Mont  Moyston.     Six  foliage  plants : 

1,  Col.  Harrison-Broadley:  2,  R.  Simpson  and  Son:  3,  J. 
Blacker.     Six  plants  suitable  for  dinner  table:  I,  J.  BJacker: 

2,  R.  Simpson;  3,  W.  S.  Smith.  Six jgreenhouse jplants :  1  and 
2,  R.  CreAe.  Six  "  Geraniums  '* :  1,  R.  Creyke.  Four  Ci>ptons: 
1,  Col.  Harrison-Broadley;  2,  J.  Blacker.  Six  Fuchsias:  I, 
W.  S.  Smith ;  2,  R.  Creyke.  Six  exotic  ferns :  1,  J.  Sunley ;  2, 
R.  Simpson  and  Son.  Six  Coleuses:  1,  W.  S.  Smith;  2,  R. 
Creyke.  Six  Adiantums:  1  and  2,  R.  Creyke.  Six  Asparagus 
plants :  1  and  2,  R.  Creyke.  Group  of  flowers  arranged  in  stand 
for  table  decoration:  1,  Messrs.  Harkness;  2^G,  Remmer. 
Twenty-four  Roses:  1,  Harkness  and  Son;  2,  J.  W.  TattersalL 
Eighteen  Roses:  1,  Harkness  and  Son;  2,  J.  W.  Tattersall. 
Twelve  tea  Roses :  1,  Harkness  and  Son.  Twelve  trusses  of 
"  Geraniums  "  :  1  and.  2,  R.  Creyke.  Amongst  other  prisetakers 
for  the  various  classes  of  cut  flowers  are  the  following : — H. 
Sherbourne,  C.  Dawson,  J.  Crampton,  H.  Taylor,  W.  Thompson, 
E.  Butten,  G.  Terry,  H.  Fulcher,  Miss  Remmer,  Miss  Wilson 
and  A.  Thomas. 

Collection  of  outdoor  fruits:  1,  G.  H.  Shaw:  2,  R.  Creyke. 
Collection  of  ten  varieties  of  fniit :  1,  G.  H.  Shaw ;  2,  Lady 
Beaumont.  Two  bunches  black  Grapes  (Hamburgh) :  1,  Lady 
Beaumont;  2,  G.  H.  Shaw,  Two  bunches  black  Grapes,  other 
than  Hamburgh:  1,  G.  H.  Shaw;  2,  Lady  Beaumont.  Two 
bunches  Muscats:  1,  G.  H.  Shaw;  2,  Lady  Beaumont.  Two 
bunches  white  Grapes:  1,  Col.  Harrison-Broadley;  2,  G.  H. 
Shaw.  Melon:  1,  Lady  Beaumont;  2,  G.  H.  Shaw.  Six 
Peaches:  1  and  2,  Lady  Beaumont.  Six  Nectarines:  1  and  2, 
Lady  Beaumont.  Six  Apricots:  1,  G.  H.  Shaw.  Dish  -of 
Cherries:  1.  E.  Butter.  Other  winners  of  fruit  prizes  are  the 
following :  C.  Crysdale,  W.  8.  Smith,  W.  Evens,  T.  Hague,  G. 
Remmer,  J.  G.  Terrey.-— J.  E. 

Saltash  (Cornwall),  July  21th. 

Although  only  three  years  old,  this  show  has  grown  to  very 
noticeable  proportions,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  summer  exhibi- 
tion in  Plymouth,  has  filled  an  important  place,  and  usually 
draws  very  many  visitors  from  across  the  Tamar.  LiJce  all 
similar  exhibitions   it   this  year  suffered   somewhat   from   .the 
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uncenial  season,  and  was^  moreover,  handicapi>ed  by  unfaTOur- 
able  weather  on  the  day  itself.  A  strong  feature  was  the  floral 
decoratiye  classes,  especially  in  tables,  of  which  there  were  a 
rery  large  number.  Miss  £,  Hearl  gaining  first  honours  with  a 
tasteful  arrangement  of  Sweet  Peas  (Countess  Spencer).  Vege. 
tables,  aa  was  to  be  expected  in  the  midst  of  a  market  gardening 
district,  were  strongly  shown  and  of  good  9uality,  Mr.  C. 
Vesper^  Mr.  W.  J.  Maddever,  and  Mr.  A.  J.  Widdecombe  being 
the  chief  prizewinners.  In  the  first  class  Messrs.  J.  and  R. 
Morrish  and  Mr.  Bennett  were  prominent.  Owing  to  the  lack 
of  lar^e  private  houses  in  the  district  there  were  no  honorary 
collections,  save  those  shown  by  the  trade.  Messrs.  Tuplin  ana 
Sons  (Newton  Abbot),  with  Begonias,  Carnations,  &c. ;  W.  B. 
Smale  (Torouay),  Pelargoniums,  Roses,  Ac. ;  The  Devon  Rosery 
Co.,  Ltd.  (Torquay),  Tomlinson  and  Sons  (Devonport)^  and 
Freeman  (Saltash),  helping  the  show  considerably.  The  judges 
were  Messrs.  Cholwilf  (Ivy bridge),  Seward  (Saltnam),  and 
Andrew  (Radford).  Mr.  Alfred  Burden,  bs  hon.  secretary,  had 
the  support  of  an  energetic  committee.  The  show  was  opened 
by  Mr.  E.  W.  Rashleign,  who  was  accompanied  by  the  Mayor 
and  Corporation  in  state. — F.  C.  S. 

Cardiff,  July  21th  and  2flth. 

The  nineteenth  annual  show  of  the  Cardiff  and  County  Horti- 
cultural Society  was  held  in  the  Sophia  Gardens,  kindly  lent  for 
the  occasion  by  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  and  was  again  a  great 
success.  The  entries  were  about  tlie  same  as  last  year,  but  there 
was  an  absence  of  the  keen  competition  usually  seen  at  Cardiff, 
except  in  the  cottagers*  classes,  which  were  well  contested. 
Considering  the  trying  nature  of  the  season  the  quality  all 
round  was  good,  but  many  of  the  exhibits  bore  traces  of  the 
weather  recently  experienced,  the  Carnation  classes  showing 
this  more  than  any  other.  At  the  entrance  to  the  large  tent, 
which  wafi  320ft  longj  Mr.  H.  R.  Farmer,  gardener  to  the 
Marquis  of  Bute,  exhibited  a  large  group  of  flowering  and 
foliage  plantB  arranged  lightly,  so  that  the  plants  were  seen  to 
advantd^ge.  This  was  ^servedly  awarded  a  gold  medal. 
Following  this  were  the  groups  in  class  1,  £15  being  offered  as 
first  priae  for  group  of  miscellaneous  plants,  in  and  out  of 
bloom,  arranged  to  produce  the  best  effect,  and  occupying  a 
space  of  150  square  feet.  Mr.  D.  Maclntyre,  gardener  to  Ladv 
Hill,  Ro<^wood,  Cardiff,  was  first  with  an  arrangement  in  which 
Humea  elegans,  well-coloured  Cretans  and  orchids  were  promi- 
nent. Mr.  D.  Powell,  gardener  to  Colonel  Wallis,  Newport, 
was  a  very  close  second ;  and  J.  Cypher  and  Sons,  Cheltenham, 
third.  The  fact  that  this  was  the  first  time  the  noted  Chelten- 
ham firm  had  been  beaten  at  Cardiff  created  more  than  the 
usual  interest  taken  in  this  class.  For  three  stove  or  green- 
house ferns,  Mr.  A.  Brown,  gardener  to  J.  Howell,  Esq.,  Car- 
diff, was  first,  his  Asplenium  nidus-avis  being  fine. 

ROSBS. 

Roses  were  an  excellent  feature  of  the  show.  For  twelve, 
distinct,  three  blooms  of  each,  Messrs.  J.  Jeffries  and  Son, 
Cirencester,  were  first,  staging  in  tine  condition  Horace  Vernet, 
Her  Majesty,  Prince  Arthur,  Mildred  Grant,  Ulrieh  Brunner, 
and  Frau  Karl  Druschki.  Stephen  Treseder  and  Son  were 
second,  having  good  blooms  of  (Charles  Darwin,  Bessie  Brown. 
Frau  Karl  Druschki,  and  J.  Stuart  Mill;  third,  Jarman  and 
Co.,  Chard.  For  twelve  distinct  varieties,  teas  or  noisettes, 
three  blooms  of  each,  first,  J.  Jeffries  and  Son,  the  varieties 
being  Souvenir  de  Pierre  Netting,  Maman  Cochet,  Ethel  Brown- 
low,  The  Bride,  Catherine  Mermet,  Countess  Panisse,  Muriel 
Grahame,  Mme.  J.  Gravereaux,  Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  Golden  Gate, 
Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince,  White  Maman  Cochet;  this  lot  were 
rather  weather  beaten.  Second,  King's  Acre  Nurseries,  Ltd. ; 
third,  Mr.  H.  Drew,  Longworth.  For  twentv-four  blooms  dis- 
tinct, J.  Jefferiee  and  Son  were  again  first,  tlie  varieties  being 
J,  B.  Clark,  Lady  Moyra  Beaiicleix;,  Earl  of  Dufferin,  Duchess 
of  Portland,  C.  J.  Grahame,  Dean  Hole,  Prince  Arthur,  K.  A. 
Victoria,  Comte  Raimbaud,  Mi-s.  E.  Mawley,  A.  K.  Williams, 
Alice  Lindsell,  Caroline  Testout,  AlSred"^  Colomb,  Charles 
Lefebvre,  Florence  Pemberton,  Suzanne  Marie  Roaocanachi, 
Her  Majesty,  Horace  Vernet,  Mildred  Grant,  Hugh  Dickson, 
Frau  Karl  Druschki,  Ulrieh  Brunner,  and  Bessie  Brown;  second, 
Stephen  Tresetler  and  Son :  third,  Jarman  and  Co.  For  eighteen 
teas  or  noisettes,  first,  J.  Jeffries  and  Son,  tJie  prominent  blooms 
being  White  Maman  Cochet,  The  Bride,  Souv.  de  Pierre  Net- 
ting, and  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac;  second,  H.  Drew;  third, 
King's  Acre  Nurseries,  Ltd.  For  twelve  blooms  of  any  one 
variety  other  than  tea  or  noisette,  first,  J.  Jeffries  and  Son  with 
Mildred  Grant;  second,  Jarman  and  Co.,  with  Bessie  Brown; 
third,  S.  Bide  and  Son,  Farnham,  with  Queen  of  Spain.  This 
new  Rose  is  a  good  thing,  and  worth  taking  note  of.  For 
twelve  blooms  of  any  one  variety,  tea  or  noisette,  Jarman  and 
Co.  letl  with  Mnfj.  E.  Mawley;  second,  Stephen  Treseder  and 
Son  with  White  Maman  Cochet ;  third,  J.  Jeffries  and  Son  with 
the  same  variety.  The  R.H.S.  silver  medal  for  the  best  exhibit 
in  these  classes  was  awarded  to  J.  Jeffries  and  Son. 

For  a  collection  of  Roses,  shown  with  their  own  foliage  and 
buds  in  a  space  Oft  by  4ft,  height  not  to  exceed  6ft,  a  piece  of 


silver  plate,  value  five  guineas,  and  40ls.  cash  was  offered,  ^e 
four  lots  were  the  outstanding  feature  of  the  Rose  tent.  The 
cap  was  well  won  by  J.  Crossling,  Penarth  NuroerieB^  the 
varieties  principally  used  being  Victor  Huco,  Maman  Cochet, 
M.  Grant,  Hon.  £.  Gifford,  Anna  Olivier,  Marie  Van  Hootte,, 
Papillon,  Gustavo  Regis,  Papa  Gontier,  Rubens,  and  Mme, 
Hoste:  second,  W.  Treseder,  Cardiff;  third.  S.  Treseder  and 
Sonj  tourth,  Phelps  and  Co.,  Llanishen.  For  twelve  blooms,, 
distinct,  Mr.  R.  Foley  Hobfas,  Worcester,  was  first ;  second,  Mr. 
Conway  Jones,  Gloucester;  third,  Mr.  F.  A.  George,  Worcester. 
The  piece  of  silver  plate,  value  £3  3s.,  for  the  best  exhibit  in 
classes  23  and  24  was  awarded  to  Mr.  R.  Foley  Hobbs. 

Other  Flowers. 

Carnations  were  a  poor  show  compared  with  former  years. 
The  silver  plate,  value  two  guineas,  and  40s.  cash,  for  a  colleo- 
tion,  was  won  by  Messrs.  Blackmore  and  Langdon,  who  staged, 
with  other  varieties,  Enchantress,  Yellow  Gem,  Richness,  ana 
Floriana;  second,  W.  J.  Godfrey;  third,  Tupplin  and  Sons. 
W.  Treseder  J  Cardiff,  won  the  silver  plate,  value  five  guineas, 
for  a  collection  of  hardy  flowers;  second,  H.  and  W.  Evans, 
Llanishen ;  third,  W.  J.  Godfrey.  The  ten-guinea  challenge  cup 
for  twelve  bunches  of  herbaceous  flowers  was  won  by  Mr.  Febry, 
gardener  to  S.  Robinson,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Fairwater  Croft,  who  put 
up  Achillea  The  Pearl,  Telekia  speciosa,  Verbascum  nigrum, 
Ly thrum  superbum,  Galega  persica.  Lilium  suratum,  Helenium 
pumilum,  Sidalcea  Listen,  Phlox  Eiclair,  Chrysanthemum  maxi- 
mum. Coreopsis  grandiflora,  and  Delphinium  The  King;  second, 
Mr.  J.  Home,  gardener  to  General  Lee,  Dinas  Powis;  third,  Mr. 
R.  Went,  Carfiff. 

The  decorated  dinner  table  laid  for  dessert,  for  six  persons, 
the  prize  for  which  is  £7,  attracted  much  attention.  W.  Trese- 
der was  first  with  87  points  out  of  a  possible  100,  usine  spnays 
of  Odontoglossum  crii^um  and  flexuosum,  Cattleyas  Gaskelliana, 
gigas,  and  luteo-purpurea ;  the  fruit  being  Grapes  Black  Ali- 
cante and  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Hales'  Early  Peach,  Lord 
Napier  Nectarine,  and  Bourgassote  Grise  Fig.  Second,  C. 
Phelps  and  Co.,  Cardiff;  third,  W.  Hodge,  Cardiff.  The  ex- 
hibits in  the  decorative  classes  were  very  fine,  particularly  so 
the  bouquet  of  Mme  A.  Chatenay  Roses,  another  of  Enchantress 
and  Mi's.  T.  W.  Lawson  Carnations,  shown  by  W.  Treseder. 
Sweet  Peas  made  a  fine  displav,  and  were  much  admired.  For 
nineteen  vases,  G.  Stark  and  Son,  Great  Rybury,  Norfolk,  were 
first,  the  best  vases  being  J ^  Gordon,  Enchantress,  Oueen  of 
Spain,  Queen  Alexandra,  Helen  Pierce,  Mrs.  H.  C.  Pnilbrick, 
lioma  Doone,  Helen  Lewis,  and  Mrs.  Collier;  second,  Jarman 
and  Co. ;  third,  W.  Treseder.  The  gold  medal  in  the  ^udit  class> 
was  won  by  Mr.  R.  Bathunst,  Chudlei^,  Devon;  the  silver 
medal  by  Mr.  Jones,  gardener  to  Lady  Morel,  Penarth.  The 
special  silver  medal  offered  by  Mr.  R.  Sydenham  for  twelve  vases 
was  won  by  Mr.  H.  Harris,  eardener  to  Mrs.  Jenner,  Wennoe 
Castle,  the  varieties  being  Paradise,  Helen  Pierce,  Mildred 
Ware,  Triumph,  Sybil  Eckford,  Black  Knight,  Mrs.  Foster, 
John  Ingman,  Dorothy  Eckford,  Ramolo  Piaszani,  Bolton's 
Pink,  and  Hon.  Mrs.  Kenyon. 

Fruit, 

The  first  piise  of  £3  and  silver  plate  (value  three  guineas), 
for  a  collection  of  six  dishes  fruit,  was  won  by  Mr.  John  Sykes. 

fardener  to  Colonel  Henry,  Hadfield,  Ledbury,  who  showea 
rown  Turkey  Figs,  Countess  Melon,  Early  Rivers  Nectarine, 
Hale's  Early  Peach,  Black  Hambro'  Grapes,  and  Bigarreau 
Cherries.  The  society  increased  the  prizes  for  Grapes  this  year 
with  gratifying  results,  there  being  no  less  than  twelve  com- 
petitors in  the  class  for  two  bunches  of  black  Grapes.  Mr.  F. 
Wilkinson,  gardener  to  G.  A.  Gibbs,  Esa.,  M.P.,  Flax  Bourton, 
was  first  with  Black  Hamburgh;  secona,  Mr.  J.  Sykes;  third, 
Mr.  Curtis,  gardener  to  Mr.  Cartwright,  Fairwater,  Cardiff. 
For  two  bunches  white,  six  competed,  the  winner  being  Mr. 
Germain,  gardener  to  E.  H.  Ebbsworth,  Esq.,  Llandouj^lr 
Castle,  with  Buckland  Sweetwater  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria. 
Mr.  Curtis  was  first  out  of  nine  for  one  bunch  black  with' 
Madresfield  Court.  For  one  bunch  white,  Mr.  W.  Rogers,  gar-^ 
dener  to  T.  M.  Franklin,  Esq.,  St.  Hilary,  was  first  with  a 
pretty  bunch  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  Mr.  E.  Beckett, 
gardener  to  Lord  Aldenham,  Elstree,  led  for  a  collection  of  nine 
vegetables,  staging  White  Leviathan  Onion,  Green  Globe  Arti- 
choke, Early  Giant  Cauliflower,  Black  Beet,  Gladiator  Potato, 
New  Red  Intermediate  Carrot,  Centenary  Peas,  Perfection 
Tomato,  and  Canadian  Wonder  Bean;  second,  Mr.  Harris, 
Wenvoe  Castle,  who  put  up  Best  of  All  Tomato,  Early  Giant 
Cauliflower,  Early  Snowball  Turnip,  Favourite  Carrot,  Ashleaf 
Potato,  Everyday  Cucumber,  Perfection  Marrowfat  Pea,  Tender 
and  True  Parsnip,  and  Ailsa  Craig  Onion ;  third,  Mr,  Mears, 
gardener  to  T.  J.  Callaghan,  Esq.,  Penarth.  Mr.  E.  Beckett 
was  again  first  for  Meesrs.  Sutton's  pri25es  for  a  collection  of  six 
vegetables,  the  kinds  being  Gladiator  Potato,  White  Leviathan 
Onion,  New  Red  Intermediate  Carrot,  Purity  Cauliflower,  Per- 
fection Tomato,  and  Centenary  Pea ;  the  Peas  shown  by  this 
noted  exhibitor  were  beyond  praise.  Second,  Mr.  Mears ;  third, 
Mr.  Harris. 
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•  NoN-COMPBTmVE. 

Trade  exhibits  added  mnch  to  the  beauty  and  interest  of 
the  show.  The  King's  Acre  Nurseries  Co.  filled  60ft  by  4ft  run 
n  ^S^^'^^.j^^*^  P^^  ^™^^  ®"^  flowers,  and  were  awarded  the 
K.H.S.  gold  medal.  For  a  similar  but  smaller  exhibit,  Mr.  J. 
Basham,  Bassaleg,  had  the  society's  gold  medal.  The  R.H.S. 
Sliver  medal  fell  to  O.  F.  Walters,  Baloombe,  Sussex,  for  Carna- 
tions ;  gold  medals  were  awarded  to  Messre.  Sutton  and  Sons  for 
Tomatoes,  Melons,  and  Cucumbers:  and  to  Mr.  Henry  Eckford, 
Wem,  for  Sweet  Peas.  Silver  medals  to  Fred  Eames,  Frome ; 
ajid  Messrs.  Dickson,  Ltd.,  Chester,  for  hardy  flowere;  to  Messrs. 
Garrawav  for  ooliection  of  flowers ;  Vincent  Slade,  Taunton,  for 
cut  zonals;  Messrs.  Blackmore  and  Langdori  for  Begonias;  to 
Messrs.  Case  Brothers,  OardiflF.  for  floral  designs;  to  Messrs. 
Stark  and  Sons,  Norfolk  for  Sweet  Peas;  and  gold  medal  to 
Maurice  Prichard  for  herbaceous  flowers. 

On  the  forenoon  of  the  second  day  over  8000  school  children 
were  admitted  at  a  charge  of  one  penny  per  head,  short  pithy 
lectures  being  given  on  plants  and  bees.  The  way  in  which  the 
children  listened  proved  that  this  work  is  work  of  the  right 
kind,  and  more  than  justifies  the  trouble  taken  in  the  matter. 
Sir  John  Llewelyn,  in  his  speech  at  the  luncheon,  expressed  his 
delight  at  seeing  the  exhibits  in  the  children's  tent,  recalled 
the  occasion  when  be  first  used  the  expression,  "That  every  boy 
flhould  be  taught  how  to  grow  a  Potato,  and  every  girl  how  to 
cook  it,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  in  the  near  future  every 
man  would  have  a  good  garden  attached  to  his  home.  These 
words  of  Sir  J6hn  were  heartily  endorsed  by  those  present;  but 
why  IS  it,  tJjat  m  Wales,  where  so  much  attention  is  given  to 
technical  education,  no  county  council  has  as  yet  appointed  a 
horticultural  uistructor  or  lecturer  to  devote  his  whole  time  to 
the  work  of  the  county,  practically  nothing  being  done  in  this 
direction  m  South  Wales?  The  dull  weather  prevailing  during 
the  sliow  somewhat  affected  the  attendance,  but  everything 
worked  smoothly  and  well,  reflecting  the  hidbest  credit  on  Mr 
Gillett,  and  all  who  worked  so  well  with  hun  for  the  success 
of  this,  the  pnncipal  show  of  the  Principality.— G. 

Crawlay  (Sussaz),  July  24th. 

*  „^^^^^^^  °^°y  horticultunal  societies  are  complaining  of  a 
Tailing  off  m  the  entries  at  their  shows  this  backward  and  sun- 
less  season,  the  opposite  is  what  we  hear  from  Crawley.  The 
entries  were  quadrupled  on  this  occasion,  thanks  to  the  energies 
ot  the  able  hon  secretary,  Mr.  H.  Hemsley  (of  Messrs.  Cheal), 
who  IS  assist^  by  a  coterie  of  willing  workers.  A  great  deal  of 
the  success  of  the  Crawley  flower  show  must  also  be  ascribed  to 
Mr,  and  Mrs.  Hobson  Finch,  of  Goffs  Hill,  who  not  only  lent 
their  beautiful  grounds  >ree,  but  who  also  paid  all  the  expenses 
o*  the  Crawley  Town  Band.  There  were  ten  competitore  for  the 
chajlenge  cup  (valued  at  five  guineas),  presented  by  Mrs.  Victor 
Silberberg,  The  Manor  House,  Crawley.  The  weather  was  dis- 
tinctly favoumble,  and  the  ''  gate  "  was  a  large  ope.  The  ex- 
hibition  was  kindly  opened  by  Mrs.  Montgomery,  of  Ifield  Hall 
wrho  was  presented  with  a  handsome  bouquet  in  acknowledgl 
ment ;  and  during  the  afternoon  the  Member  for  the  Division, 
Viscount  Tumour,  paid  a  visit  to  the  show.  The  exhibition  was 
quite  an  exceptional  one,^  The  quality  wag  beyond  that  of  last 
If^l  ^.^J^'^y  section,  and  far  better  than  had  been  expected  in 
X,t!Sn!^L^®  f^^'^l?^  weather.  Last  year's  figures  wSe  quite 
jpadrupled,  for  there  were  some  460  entries  by  190  exhibilorsp 
l^l.^l^f^  competition  attracting  no  fewer  than  sixteen  entries 
against  the  seven  of  last  year.  In  spite  <rf  the  fact  that  three 
marquees  had  been  prepared  U>  receive  the  competitors'  produce, 
they  were  unable  to  accommodate  all  that  was  brought.  Severs 
exhibits  were  placed  in  outside  stalls,  and  othera  could  not 
secure  even  that  oppottunitv  for  display 

-ma^li^^^^J"^*  vi^®  exhibits  were  ve'ry  numerous  and  of  re- 
ifv  Mr  ^  iS^i?"*V*^''-^  ^7  'if^^'^S^  ^  miscellaneous  groJ^Tp 
T^«v  ^f  pJ!l^^®''i^''1?''fl*.  ^  ^'^  Rftwson);  a  charmin|  die- 
play  of  Roses,  cactus  Dahlias,  Sweet  Peas,  and  herbaceous 
ter  J«>°^  Messrs.  Cheal  and  Sons'  Nurseries  at  I^Xld 
Heath,  Crawley;  a  collection  of  fruit  by  Mr  James  Combpr 
(gardener  to  Mr  L.  Messel);  a  collection  of  Swe^tPea^  and 
^1?  ^l  Mr.  Walter  Dowsett' (gardener  to  Mr  V  SilKr-V 
a  collection  of  Roses  by  Mr.  Jo^ph  Guttrid^^ rdtner  to^ 
E.  B.  Lehmann);  a  collection  of  Roses  and  Sweet  Pe^  bv  Mr' 

fc  ttt*  fe^TS  l^  ^t  ^-  E.  Charles) ;  a  ^IlltctTon  of 
Koses,   Sweet  Peas,  and  heTbaceous  flowers    by    Mr.    William 

^ZlVfwT\^''  ^''r^-^^^'    Courage);    I   miscelJaneou^ 
^l^tion  of  fn,;>^!^^'°  (gardener  to  Mr.  P.  F.  Sailliard) ;  a 

WdenTrS^Mr    J^  «[?"P  ^^  M"-'   ^'  ^^^ 

learaener  to  Mr    J.  A.  Nix   J.P.)  : -a  miscellaneous  gix>up  bv  Mr 

MP^.  rjfi^^  (gardener  to  Sir  Weetman  D.  Pearsoai,   Bart 
M.P.) :  and  a  miscellaneous  group  by  Mr    Georee  WhifJr^r 


Sonthampton,  Jaly  26th. 

c^^x^^xl*^o  «?^Pi<^of  the  Southampton  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  the  SoutJiern  Counties  tenth  aonual  Carnation  show  was 
held  most  successfully  in  the  Pavilion  on  the  Royal  Pier,  and 
the  general  ariangements  were  in  the  efficient  hands  of  Mr 
\fV  u  o ^®^  secretary.  The  judges  for  Cartiations  were:- 
Mr.  «.  C  Cartw-nght,  King's  ^ortoli;  Mr.  James  Douglas, 
?«Tm?^''t*'^'  «*^-  f  ^u  K«^?»  Av%nue  Road,  Southampton 
and  Mr.  Taylor,  Bracknell.  A  large  party  assembled  at  the 
opening  ceremony.      '  ^^  »v  uut> 

In  addition  to  the  magnificent  array  of  Carnations,  the  ex- 
hibition  was  one  of  the  largest  and  best  Sweet  Pea  displays  seen 
at  any  show  this  season.  There  were  no  less  than  seventeen 
entries  m  one  class,  and  all  the  classes  were  well  filled.  In 
addition  to  the  competitive  classes,  there  were  several  larce 
TOllections  from  specialists,  including  Mr.  C.  W.  Breadmore 
He  secured  the  society's  silver-gilt  medal.  Mr.  W.  Lumley,  of 
Havant,  also  had  a  splendid  lot  of  Sweet  Peas.  Mr  H  N*  Lees 
another  successful  exhibitor,  grows  within  half  a  mile  of  Mr' 
liumley  s  niirsenes,  and  the  coincidence  speaks  well  for  the  soil 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Havant.  Mr.  R.  Sydenham,  of  Bir- 
mingham, had  a  very  prettv  exhibit  of  Sweet  Peas  arranged  in 
his  rustic  decorations,  and  on  his  stand,  was  the  large  Rose 
bowl  which  IS  to  be  a  Sweet  Pea  trophy  at  next  yearns  show, 
l^edeoorative  classes  were  very  good  the  table  decoiations 
being  bright  and  tastefully  arranged.  In  this  department  Miss 
Mmnie  SnellKrove  was  again  well  to  the  front  in  each  class  she 
exhibited.  iTiough  not.  a  Rose  show,  that  flower  was  largely 
represented  in  the  exhibition.  •"B«*y 

Mr  Martin  R.  Smith  was  again  to  the  fore,  and  all  the 
names  that  appear  in  our  report  of  the  National  Society's  Show 
again  were  met  with  at  tfie  SoutJiampton  exhibition.  For 
twelve  bizarres  and  flakes^  Mr.  Smith  beat  Mr.  H.  R.  Taylor, 
Cheam;  and   Mr.  R.  G.  itudd,  third.      Six   blooms:   1    Jim« 

Eleanor  Best,  Andover;  4  F.  AV.  Flight,  Twyford.  Vhite 
¥^^^  o'^^^^n'  ^^'^h^  blooms,  di^imilar  varieties:  1,  H.  R. 
Taylor;  2,  R  G.  Rudd;  3,  Martin  R.  Smith.  Six  blooms,  dis- 
FWnJ^/S"^*'^xi  1/  •'^'"^  *>^i;^^'  2,  J.  J.  Sheldon;  s/Uiss 
U^l^^?^\  l.""^  ^'^'1,^^.  ?i^ot^8,  twelve  blooms  dissimi- 
ij^l  ^^^'^'.^'^^ii'".?:  ^"'^i^J  2,.Phillips  and  Taylor,  Brack- 
J  f  ^I«n'.  t'  ?•  ^^il^'^r-  ®;^J^^^r  =  1^  James'^Fairlie;  2, 
J.  J.  Keen;  3,  J.  J.  Sheldon;  4,  F.  W.  Flight.  Fancy  Ca^a- 
tions,  twelve  blooms,  dissimilar  varieties :  1,  Phillips  and  Taylor : 
2  Martin  R.  Smith;  3,  R.  G.  Rudd;  4,  k,  R.  Baylor  ^Sii^ 
blooms  diswmilar  varieties:  1,  F.  W.  Fli'ght;  2,  James  Fairiie; 
6,  J  J.  Keen;  4,  Chas.  Lmzie,  Ali-esford.  Selfs,  twelve  dis- 
similar varieties:  1,  R.  G.  Rudd;  2,  H.  R.  Taylo^  3    PhilUns 

F"llT:^^?'''/'T^Sr^S^-  ^J^\'KJ^-  blooms,"ai:  1,  5 

vZLf'  "^r"^'  ^l^^^^^o^J  3,  F,  W.  Flight;  4,  J.  J.  Keen, 
/w  K  TIS'"  Carnatioiw  and  Picotees.-Bizarre,   H.  R.  Taylor 

A^r^i^T^'  P^<!^teeheavy.edged  white  ground  (Her  Majesty), 
H  R  T^-.i®'"'^^  l»ght-edged,  white  ground  (Queen  of  Spain) 
r.^^^Jl^J^^'l  bfa7-^^g^„  yellow  ground,  R.  G.  RudS  (E 
Cartwnght);  light-edged,  yellow  ground,  H.  R.  Taylor  (Jason). 
^f  .Yi^^T*^  ^?.  Border  Flowers. -T^velve  distinct  varieti4 
nLw     ^  i*"7,^*"\**^<>"^  or  yellow  ground  Picotees:  2,  E.  C. 


1    A>r:"    ^K^\  n    r    X    ^  ^^'  tint^c  uiujMi  ur  DiDK  ^^amaiions : 

1,  Miss  Eleanor  Best;  2    E.  Charrington;  3,  /  A.  Fort,  Win- 

r1^  %/  ir'^^r'^  ^^':l'^i.  Xf^^A  *'^^^  "^"^^  s^l^^oJ*.  or  self: 
1,  f .  W.  Flight;  2,  R.  G.  Rudd;  3,  Miss  Eleanor  Best  4,  H.  R. 
Taylor.     Vase,  three  scarlet  Carnations:  1,  H.  R.  Tavlor-  2 

yellow  self  Carnations :  1,  H.  R.  Taylor;  2,  F.  W.  Flight-  3 
Jam«  Fairhe ;  4  E  C.  Goble.  Vase,  three  buff  or  terrf  ^tta 
self  Carnations:  1,  R.  G.  Rudd.  Vase,  three  dark  self  Cama- 
tions:  1,  James  Fairhe ;  2,  Miss  E.  Best;  3,  E.  Charrington;  4, 
H.  R.  Taylor.  ^  ase  three  yellow  ground  Picotees:  1^  H.  R 
Taylor;  2,  R.  G.  Rudd;  3,  E.  Charrington;  4,  Miss  ^3.  Best. 
l^^'  S'^'S?  ^f'^'^y.^™^*!^^,:  V  -^^^^  Fairiie;  2,  R.  G.  Rudd; 
3.  H  R.  Taylor ;  4  F  W.  Flight.  Vase,  twenty  Carnations  or 
Picotees:  1,  Sir  R  Barker,  Bart.,  Blandford ;  2,  Capt.  R.  Albert, 
Kereley,  Surrey;  3,  R.  G.  Rudd;  4,  J.  A.  Fort,  t\^inchester. 

Premier  self  Carnation :  H.  R.  Taylor  (Barras).  Premier 
fancy  Carnation :  Jas.  Fairiie  (King  Solomon).  Premier  yellow 
ground  Picotee :  H.  R.  Taylor  (Mr.  Walter  Herriott). 

Mr  James  Douglas  received  a  silver  medal  for  a  group  of 
Carnations;  Messrs  B.  Ladhams  a  silver-gilt  medal  for  a  mis- 
cellaneous display ;  Messrs.  Cutbush  a  silver  medal ;  Mr  A  F 
Duttpn  a  silver  medal;  Messrs.  Toogood  a  silver  medal;  Mr! 
o:'ilf  mo^ff^^S?^''?  a  silver-gilt  medal ;  Mr.  H.  Burnett  a  silver- 
gilt  medal  First  class  certificates  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Bread- 
moro  for  Sweet  Peas  Elsie  Herbert,  Princess  Victoria,  and  Mrs. 

L'kns'^^^^^^^  *"  '''*•  ''^-  ^"°^'^>'  ^-  ^^''J--  Willis 


-Augftst  1,  IbOr. 
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Wisley. 


(Concluded  from  page  74.; 
Opbnino  of  ths  Bbsxabch  Station. 
The  luncheon  preceded  the  ceremonial  speeches.  The  Rt. 
Hon.  Lord  Avebiiry,  P.C,  F.R.S.,  presided,  and  there  were 
present,  Among  others,  Sir  John  T.  D.  Llewelyn,  Bart,  and 
Lady  Llewelyn,  Lady  Lawrence,  Miss  Willmott.  V.M.H.,  Mr. 
A.  W.  Sutton  and  Mrs.  A.  W.  Sutton,  Mr.  Cecil  Hanbury,  Sir 
Wm.  Thiselton  Dyer.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  J.  Veitch,  the  Hon. 
Mre.  Evelyn  Cecil,  Sir  Albert  K.  Rollit,  Messrs.  W.  Marshall, 
W.  A.  Bilney,  A.  E.  Brpoke-Hunt,  E.  A.  Bowles,  T.  S.  Dymond, 
Geo.  Bunyard,  A.  Dean,  Owen  Thomas,  Spencer  Pickering, 
H.  Gusfiow,  Geo.  Massee,  Geo.  Paul,  H.  B.  May,  Chas.  E.  Shea, 
G.  S.  Saunders,  C.  T.  Druery,  J.  O'Brien,  E.  M.  Holmes,  Geo. 
Gordon,  and  Drs.  A.  Henry,  A.  B.  Rendle.  Professors  J.  B. 
Farmer,  J.  Percival,  G.  S.  Boulger,  and  W.  Somerville, 
together  with  those  elsewhere  named  in  the  report. 

The  Toast  List  was: 
"  His  Gracious  Majesty  the  King,'*  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

**  The  Royal  Horticultui-al  Society,''  proposed  by  the  I^ord 
Avebury,  P.C.,  F.R.S. ;  responded  to  by  the  Lord  Balfour  of 
Burleiffh,  K.T. 

"  Tne  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Horticulture,"  proposed  bv 
Sir  William  Chance,  Bart.;  re^)onded  to  by  Sir  Thomas  BT. 
Elliott,  K.C.B. 

"  Tne  Surrey  County  Council,"  proposed  by  Professor 
Michael  E.  Sadler,  LL.D. ;  responded  to  by  Sir  William  Vin- 
cent, Bart.,  J.P. 

**  The  Lord  Avebury,  P.C,  F.R.S.,"  proposed  by  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bart.,  K.C.V.O.,  V.M.H. 

"Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  K.C.V.O.,  V.M.H. ,  President 
of  the  R.H.S.,"  proposed  by  Sir  John  T.  Dillwyn-Llewelyn, 
Bart.,  D.L.,  F.L.S. 

The  proceedings  lasted  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  Loixl  Ave- 
bury said  that  he  felt  very  greatly  honoured  in  being  oalled 
upon  to  open  this  research  station.  The  beautiful  ^rden  sur- 
roundingthem  wajj  a  memorial  to  their  Late  friend,  Mr.  Geo.  F. 
Wilson,  F.R.S. ,  who  bad  been  a  City  of  London  business  man, 
as    well    as    a    keen     successful    gardener.       By  the  judicious 

fenerofiity  of  the  late  Sir  Thos,  Hanbury  this  famous  place 
ad  been  handed  over  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  To 
this  society  great  obligations  were  owing.  It  was  one  of  the 
oIde.st  and  most  responsible  of  the  scientific  societies,  and  many 
distinguished  names  were  connected  with  it,  not  the  least  so 
being  those  of  Banks,  T.  A.  Knight,  and  Lindley.  But  the  society 
had  nad  its  dark  days,  which  were  prior  to  the  election  of  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  as  preisident  in  1887.  At  the  present 
date 'they  had  a  membership  of  10,000,  assets  amounting  to 
£70,000;  and  an  annual  income  of  £18,000.  He  hoped  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  allow  them  to  pay  income 
tax  on  the  reduced  scale!  One  of  the  great  changes  in  Eng- 
land during  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  the 
greatly  increased  love  of  gardening,  extending  to  all  classes,  for 
which  change  we  were  indebted  very  largely  to  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society.  So  successful" had  been  the  later  years 
of  its  first  centenary,  that  it  wa.s  enabled  to  celebrate  the  oon- 
sammation  of  that  event  by  erecting  a  hall  and  offices  of  its 
own  at  a  cost  of  £40,000.  The  society  had  set  before  itself 
the  imx)ix>vement  of  the  art  and  science  of  horticulture  by  ex- 
periment and  research.  There  were  many  admirable  private 
and  public  gardens  in  this  country,  notably  the  botanic  gaidens 
at  Kew,  Cambridge,  Oxford,  and  Edinburgh;  and  there  were 
'others,  including  these,  where  scientific  investigations  were 
carried  out,  as  at  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  fruit  farm  at  Wobum, 
and  the  far-famed  research  station  instituted  by  the  late  Sir 
«Tohn  Lawes.  The  future  experiments  at  Wisley  would  be 
devoted,  in  the  fii-st  place,  to  a  study  of  the  bacterial  flora  of 
the  soil,  and  to  soil  sterilisation,  while  plant  diseases  would 
also  engage  attention..  He  hoped  others  would  follow  the 
example  of  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Sutton,  who  had  given  a  very  liberal 
donation  for  the  research  station;  and  in  concluding  his 
address,  Lord  Avebury  congratulated  the  societv  in  having 
appointed  Mr.  F.  J.  Chittenden  to  the  directorship  of  the  new 
office. 

Ljrd  Balfour  of  Burleigh  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  Council, 
and  his  remarks  mainly  recounted  the  evolution  of  the  society, 
in  its  membership  and  finances.  Twenty  years  ago  it  had  a 
membership  of  about  1100;  to-dav  there  are  nearly  10,000. 
Its  iiMome  at  that  date  was  £2800  a  year;  now  it  is  £18,000. 
A  debt  of  over  £1000  stood  in  place  of  the  present  £26,000 
sterling  that  are  invested,  and  of  the  hall,  valued  at  £50,000: 
L  ?«T-  f  ^^^^^<^k  Garden  only  extended  to  thirteen  acres  and 
the  Wisley  Garden  covers  sixty  acres.  They  were  tliat  day  at 
the  ofpening  of  a  new  era  of  success  and  of  usefulness  in  making 
pract^  and  tJieory  go  hand-in-hand  for  their  combined  bene- 
fit. Years  ago  there  was  almost  a  war  between  the  scientific 
and  the  practical  agriculturists,  and  while  the  bitterness  was 
not  so  pronounced  among  horticulturists,  still  tliey  were  now 


much  better  able  to  recognise  the  good  points  in  each  other's 
work.  The  teachings  of  science  were  oeing  more  usefully 
applied  to  the  practice  of  gardening  than  ever  before.  The 
pursuit  of  scientific  facts  was  no  new  phase  of  the  society  b 
work,  since  that  had  formed  a  large  x>«rt  of  its  operations  in  its 
earlier  years,  though  latterly  somewhat  neglected.  The  Society 
of  Arts  had  assisted  the  Royal  Horticultural  in  1864.  and  the 
lattsV  body  began  its  examinations  upon  the  wieoretioal 
principles  and  the  practice  of  gardening  in  1882,  thereby  domg 
excellent  educational  work.  Now  the  Surrey  County  Council 
had  rendered  assistance.  Lord  Balfour  emphasised  the  ui- 
portanoe  of  two  or  three  years*  scientific  training  to  young  gar- 
deners. The  latter  sprung  from  a  class  generally  notable  for 
its  large  families,  and  the  tendency  was  for  parents  to  keep 
their  ekier  children  at  home  to  assist  in  bringing  in  money,  and 
this  sometimes  handicapped  these  young  folks. 

As  contrasted  with  farmers,  gardeners  were  more  con- 
tented. They  were  also  very  enthusiastic.  No  good  gardener 
thought  he  was  doing  his  duty  to  his  employer,  said  his  lord- 
ship jocularly,  unless  he  was  spading  two-thiids  of  his 
employer's  income  on  the  garden.  Some  gardeners,  too,  were 
already  predicting 
degeneracy  in  the 
garden  owing  to  the 
introduction  of 
motor  cars.  What 
could  one  get  from 
a  motor-garage,  for 
the  garden  ? 

A  plea  for  State 
support,  or  at  least, 
for  an  annual  dona- 
tion from  the  Trea- 
sury toward  the  re- 
search work  that 
was  proposed,  was 
made  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Chance.  Sir 
Thomas  Elliott,  per- 
manent Secretary 
to  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  and 

Horticulture,  in 
responding,  thought 
that  there  was  a 
tendency  to  expect 
too  much  from 
official  sources  nowadays,  and  to  leave  too  little  to 
voluntary  agencies.  Taking  marriage  as  a  simile,  he  said 
there  were  pecuniary  marriages,  where  one  party 
courted  another  simply  for  gain.  There  were  marriages  de 
convenances  and  others  that  he  might  call  domineering.  It 
was  not  the  spirit  of  any  of  these  conditions  that  was  at  work, 
however,  between  the  Board  and  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.  The  Board  rendered  assistance  as  far  as  it  oould. 
By  tJie  passing  of  the  new  Insects  and  Pests  Bill  it  now,  for  the 
first  time,  had  powers  from  Parliament  to  take  action  for  the 
suppression  and  stamping-out  of  insect  or  fungoid  disease.  A 
cruiuide  had  already  been  started  against  the  American  Goose- 
berry^ mildew. 

Professor  Michael  Sadler  followed.  The  Surrey  County 
Council  have  agreed  to  elect  (and  presumably  support)  ele- 
mentary schoolboys  witli  an  aptitude  for  gardening,  to  the 
benefits  of  the  two  years*  course  at  Wisley;  and  this  system 
begins  in  September  next,  with  five  boys.  They  might  c(m- 
gratulate  the  Surrey  County  Council,  he  thought,  upon  such 
an  excellent  system  of  soientific  education  through  the  period 
of  a  lad's  apprenticeship.  From  the  little  village  of  Ockham, 
near  by,  haa  gone  out,  m  the  distant  past,  William  of  Ockham, 
one  of  three  of  the  ^atest  philosophers  of  Europe.  The 
speaker  thought  that  if  the  illustrious  seer  oould  pass  th^re 
again,  his  heart  must  rejoice  at  the  good  changes.  Thomas 
Day,  the  author  of  "Sandford  and  Merton,**  was  also  a  native 
of  that  locality,  and  there  must  often  hiave  ridden  close  ta 
these  gardens  tne  renowned  William  Cobbett,  grumbling  per- 
ohance  at  "the  fraud  of  modern  education"  as  he  expressea  it, 
which  shut  out  the  real  education  of  the  agriculturiBt.  The 
speaker  was  glad  to  observe  that  the  Surrey  County  Council  had 
wakened  of  late  to  the  advantages  of  rural  education.  Sir  Wm. 
Vincent,  in  responding,  said  that  a  sum  of  £614  was  spent 
upon  horticultural  instruction  in  1906,  and  a  larger  sum 
(£750)  was  placed  aside  for  that  subject  for  1907.  Lectures 
were  delivered  at  eighteen  centres,  and  at  twenty  local  gAm>ws, 
the  average  attendance  being  twenty-six.  Moreover,  there 
were  fifty-nine  gj^rden  schools  in  which  1250  day  scholars 
received  instruction  in  gardening;  and  there  were  no  fewer 
than  thirty-three  teachers  spending  their  vacation  at  Wye 
College  in  order  to  equip  themselves  in  the  rudiments  of 
the  art. 

In  winding  up  the  feast  of  oratory,  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence 
quoted  from  a  private  letter  written  by  Sir  Joseph  Hooker, 


By  courUty  of  '*  The  Gardeners'  Chronicle,'* 

Mr.  F.  J.  Chittenden, 

DiBECTOR  OF  THsBbSEABCH  STATION,  WiSLBT^ 
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O  M.,  in  acknowledgment  of  la  measafie  of  congratulation  lately 
jMnt  by  the  Council  of  the  R.H.S  to  Eim.  The  extract  referred 
to  the  R.H.S.,  and  eUtod  that  "Since  the  days  of  David 
Douglajs  the  society  had  oontTibuted  more  to  botanical  science 
than  any  other  booy  in  Europe."  Sir  Tire-Tor  thought  that  the 
PellowB  ought  to  feel  proud  of  a  verdict  isuch  as  that  from  one 
so  highly  3iflrtinguiflhed.  ,     ,,.  .         ^.  ^ 

Ynih  reference  to  that  feature  and  addition  which  was  the 
object  of  the  gathering,  the  following  official  particulars  were 
supplied  to  us:— "lie  building  is  containod  within  one  storey, 
erected  upon  a  site  adj<Hning  the  ranges  of  glass  houses.  The 
external  elevations  are  finbhed  with  rough-cast  cement,  rising 
from  a  plinth  of  red  bricks,  and  the  roofs  are  covered  with  red 
tiles.  It  comprises  a  students'  laboratory  about  21ft  by  36ft, 
a  small  research  laboratory  14ft  6in  by  14ft  6in.  with  a  photo- 
graphic dark-room  attached.  Thero  is  also  a  glass  annexe  for 
experiments  in  plant  physH^ogy  and  diseases,  and  a  clerk's 
office.  The  builmng  is  warmedby  hot  water  radiatore,  and  is 
lighted  by  acetylene  gas,  obtained  from  a  plant  installed  by 
MeBsn  Herring  and  Sons,  of  Chertsey.  llie  builder  is  Mr. 
William  Greenfield,  of  Weybridge,  from  the  designs  of  the 
society's  an:lfaiteoit,  Mr.  Edwin  J.  Stubbs.  The  students' 
laborattory  is  equipped  with  the  most  suitable  apparatus  that 
can  be  secured,    ftere  are  work-tables  and  lockers  for  twenty- 
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Approximate  Position  of  Features  at  Wlsley. 

Thifl  little  plan  mar  serve  to  show  the  approximate  position  of 
the  main  featoxes  .of  the  Aewly-doTeloped  portion  of  the  gardens. 
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two  studento,  sinks,  gas  and  water  supplies,  a  fume  chamber, 
chemical  re-agent  cupboards,  herbarium  and  specimen  museum, 
Fram  microscopes  (each  with  two  objectives),  chemical  and 
physical  balances,  and  other  apparatus  suited  to  the  study  of 
plants,  how  they  lire  their  lives,  and  of  the  soil  and  air  in  which 
they  live.  A  demonstration  lantern  with  screen  is  also  pro- 
vided for  the  lecturer.  The  smaller  laboratory,  which  is  to  be 
at  present  utilised  for  experimental  and  research  purposes,  is 
fitted  with  a  steam  and  a  hot-air  steriliser,  an  incubator  for  the 
cultivation  of  organisms  causing  disease  in  plants,  a  hot-water 
oven,  paraffin  bath,  a  microtome,  and  a  very  powerful  micro- 
scope with  excellent  lenses.  A  camera  and  other  accessories 
are  provided  in  the  dark-room." 

Thus  is  the  Wisley  establishment  at  last  fitted  with  every- 
thing necessary  for  the  prosecution  of  the  art  and  science  of 
horticulture.  The  field  of  enquinr  is  too  vast  ever  to  be 
exhausted.  The  newly-appointed  director  of  the  research 
station,  Mr.  F.  J.  Chittenden,  is  also  likely  to  have  quite 
enough  to  do.  to  teach  elementary  science  to  the  students  that 
are  virtually  pouring  into  the  garden;  and  it  would  appear 
almost  imperative  that  if  he  is  expected  to  achieve  any  practi- 
cal scientific  results  by  research,  he  ought  to  be  left  quite  free 
for  that  work  alone.  Possibly  when  some  of  the  senior  students 
are  sufficiently  advanced,  their  assistance  may  be  utilised  to 


direct  the  studies  of  the  juniors,  and  so  leave  the  director  with 
a  jgreater  amount  of  freedom.  The  question  has  also  been 
raised,  whether  independent  workers  may  be  allowed  to  under- 
take investigations  in  the  Wisley  laboratory,  in  the  same  way 
that  permission  is  accorded  to  users  of  the  Jodrell  Laboratory 
at  Kew.  Doubtless  the  Council  would  aiioord  every  facility 
compatible  with  the  means  at  their  disposal,  to  any  rei>utable 
and  sincerely  desirous  applicant.  A  short  syllabus  of  scientific 
instruction  for  the  students  has  been  prepared  and  published. 
This  comprises  an  elementary  and  an  advanced  counse. 


-^••h- 


Tonng  Gardeners'  Domain. 

%*  The  prise  is  awarded  to  Mr.  Habgood  for  his  notes  here- 
under : — 

Laoheaalia  Helsoni. 

Lachenalias  are  easy  to  cultivate,  but  there  are  certain 
points  to  be  borne  in  mind  if  the  best  results  are  to  ensue. 
The  pottine  medium  for  these  plants  consists  of  two  parts  loam, 
one  leaf  soU,  one  dried  cow  manure,  with  a  good  dash  of  sand. 
From  the  middle  to  the  end  of  July  is  the  best  time  to  carry 
out  repotting.  The  bulbs  slK>nld  oe  shaken  out  of  the  old 
compost  and  sorted  into  siaes,  placing  those  on  one  side  that 
are  not  large  enough  to  flower.  From  eight  to  ten  bulbs  will 
be  found  sufficient  for  a  6in  pot,  taking  care  that  the  'pat  is 
efficiently  crocked.  The  bulbs  should  be  placed  about  half  an 
inch  below  the  surface^  and  should  not  be  potted  too  firm.  If 
the  soil  was  fairly  moist  at  potting,  no  water  will  be  required 
until  there  are  signs  of  active  growth,  with  the  exception  of  a 
spray  with  the  syringe  or  rosed  can  when  the  surface  beoomte 
dry.  A  cold  frame  should  be  utilised  to  place  the  plants  in, 
but  they  should  on  no  account  be  coddled.  Careful  watering  is 
requirea^  as  they  should  not  become  dry  after  starting  into 
growth ;  this  being  a  fruitful  cause  of  poor  flower  spikes.  Hard 
forcing  of  this  subject  is  not  to  be  recommended,  the  flowers 
being  very  poor  in  colour,  and  in  extreme  cases  quite  green.  A 
shelf  in  a  Peach  house  that  would  be  started  about  the  middle 
of  January  forms  an  ideal  place  to  winter  them  in;  and  they 
may  be  allowed  to  remain  after  the  house  is  closed,  for  after 
that  date  they  may  be  gently  forced  with  every  hope  of  suooess. 

As  they  pass  out  of  flower  the  plants  should  be  returned  to  a 
shelf  in  a  warm  greenhouse  to  complete  their  growth,  and  liquid 
manure  given  at  alternate  wateringps.  No  drying  off  shouki  be 
attempted  until  the  foliage  turns  yellow,  when  less  frequent 
waterings  will  be  required,  and  should  cease  altogether  when 
the  foliage  becomes  quite  dead.  An  important  point  in 
Lachenalia  cultivation  is  the  ripening  of  the  oulb,  therefore  a 
place  should  be  found  for  them  where  they  can  receive  a  tho* 
rough  baking  in  the  sun,  and  where  water  cannot  reach  them. 
Lachenalias  are  also  well  adapted  for  growing  in  wire  baskets, 
which  should  be  lined  with  moss,  and  the  sides  as  well  as  the 
top  planted,  allowing  l^in  between  the  bulbs  each  way.  Lachen- 
alias increase  somewhat  rapidly  by  oflteets,  and  if  these  are  sown 
thinly  in  pans  or  boxes,  ana  given  the  same  treatment  as 
advised  for  those  in  pots,  a  st^k  may  quickly  be  worked  up, 
two  years  beinx  the  average  time  for  an  offset  to  reach  flower- 
ing sise.—R.  Habgood,  Beech  Hurst  Gardens,  Hayward^  Heath, 
Sussex. 

The  BioTe. 

This  plant  house  is  devoted  to  subjects  requiring  a  high 
temperature.  Where  large  specimens  are  grown  it  becomes 
necessary  to  provide  accommodation  on  a  large  scale,  but  in^ 
most  places  a  single  stove  or  a  house  with  a  division  in  the^ 
centre  does  very  well.  In  a  large  coUectioBi  of  stove  plants' 
some  require  more  heat  than  others,  therefore  one  division  of' 
the  hpuse  may  be  kept  hotter  than  the  other,  and  soi  the  re-' 
quirenients  are  met.  The  form  of  structure  best  suited  for  a 
stove  is  span-roofed ;  there  is  also  the  hip-span  which  answers 
well.  For  successful  cultivation  of  flowering  plants  in  a  stove, 
all  possible  light  is  essential.  When  subjected  to  plenty  of  light, 
foliage  plants  have  a  more  beautiful  colouring.  In  large  span- 
roofed  stoves  of  from  15ft  to  18ft  in  width,  there  is  generally 
a  plunging  bed  in  the  centre,  a  path  down  each  side,  and  a 
stage  next  the  side  all  round.  The  stage  i^ould  be  made  of 
slate  or  wood,  so  as  to  hold  small  gravel  or  ashes  and  retain 
moisture.  Most  stoves  require  shading  throujgh  the  summer, 
and  rollers  can  be  drawn  up  or  down  at  any  time  according  to 
the  weather.  In  the  stove  plenty  of  water  and  a  moist  atmo- 
sphere is  necessary.— W.  Collib. 

1  Yltlt  to  WfmI  Park. 

During  a  recent  week-end  we  had  the  privilege  of  paying  a 
short  visit  to  Wrest  Park  in  Bedfordshire.  Leaving  St.  l^ncms 
by  an  afternoon  train  on  the  Saturday,  we  were  in  higji  spirits, 
as  the  journey  was  interesting,  showing  a  beautiful  country  side. 
After  two  hours  travelling  we  reached  the  quiet  little  station 
of  Flitwick,  and  alighting  from  the  train  entered  a  trap  which 
was  waiting  to  convey  us  the  four  miles  to  the  mansion.    This 
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drive,  on  such  «  lovely  afternoon,  proved  enjoyable.  The  country 
round  about  is  very  flat,  but  produces  good  crops.  One  was 
pleased  to  notice  such  fine  fruit  farma.  Strawberries,  we  were 
told,  proved  a  good  crop ;  and  fine  healthy  canes  of  Raspberries 
were  bearing  an  average  crop.  Soon  we  oame  to  the  clean  little 
village  of  Silsoe,  at  one  end  of  which  are  the  fine  entrance  gates  of 
Wrest.  On  entering  the  grounds  one  is  at  once  struck  with  the 
sight  of  two  lines  of  fine  Spanish  Chestnut  trees  on  each  side 
of  the  avenue.  In  a  few  minutes  we  are  at  the  mansion,  and 
here  we  leave  our  machine,  to  be  escorted  by  Mr.  Mackinley, 
the  head  gardener,  on  a  tour  of  inspection  through  the  grounds. 

The  kitchen  garden  was  visited  first.  It  lies  well  to  the  sifh, 
being  also  surrounded  by  fine  walls,  on  which  are  trained  trees 
of  Apricots,  Peaches,  and  Cherries,  all  bearing  good  crops,  finsh 
fruits,  such  as  Currants  and  (Gooseberries,  also  looked  splendid. 
Of  the  .  Strawberries,  the  variety  Leader,  which  is  a  great 
favourite  with  Mr.  Mackinley,  produced  fruits  weighing  nine 
to  the  pound.  On  the  south  side  of  the  garden  outside  is  the 
orchard,  and  on  having  a  walk  among  the  trees  one  noticed  such 
gx>d  old  favourites  as  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Golden  Noble,  and 
Worcester  Pearmain  bearing  nice  crop*; 

The  timber  trees  at  Wrest  surrounding  the  house  have  been 
planted  with  the  view  of  forming  vistas,  and  while  walking 
round  we  greatly  admired  the  splendid  views.  Another  feature 
is  the  ''Lilies'  Canal."  Some  healthy  Nymphsoas  are  growing, 
forming  a  pleasing  sight. 

Walking  towards  the  house  we  leave  the  path  to  go  over  and 
view  a  magnificent  Yew  hedge,  which  on  being  measured  is  28ft 
through  and  about  20ft  high.  Near  the  mansion  lies  the  flower 
giarden,  which  is  designed  under  the  old-fashioned  plan,  having 
tall  Box  edgings  to  tne  beds,  giving  us  a  good  idea  what  was 
the  style  years  ago.  A  pretty  Rose  garden  is  also  near  and 
was  a  i)erfect  mass  of  flower,  and  further  on  a  herbaceous  border 
with  a  fine  backing  of  shrubs  was  excellent.  Next  morning, 
after  breakfast,  we  visited  the  gardens  again,  this  time  to  have  . 
a  loolE  round  tne  crlass  houses.  Such  is  our  brief  glance  at  the  ' 
old-fashioned  gardiens  of  Wrest  Park.—OBSKRVBR. 

Cottage  Gard«af. 

How  interesting  it  is  to  take  a  walk  through  surrounding 
villages.  Nothing  is  more  delightful  than  to  observe  the  olo- 
fashioned  houses  and  gardens.  It  is  characteristic  that,  no 
matter  what  position  tne  kitchen  garden  or  the  flower  border 
may  have,  all  the  plants  do  well.  Generally,  one  finds  the 
flowers  almost  entering  in  the  door  of  the  house,  and  alwavs 
having  more  or  leas  a  bright  display.  It  is  to  the  humble 
cottagers  that  we  are  indebted  for  preserving  many  neglected 
plants,  forsaken  bv  professional  gardeners.  Take  Honesty,  or 
the  common  Foxglove,  and  the  old  Moss  Rose,  for  example; 
how  they  grow  and  bloom,  though  receiving  little  training. 
Visitors  to  local  shows  know  the  cottagers'  merits  in  the 
vegetable  classes.  Manv  collections,  when  compared  with  those 
of  some  professionals,  do  not  come  many  points  behind.  We- 
can  safely  sav  that  the  cottager's  success  is  not  the  result  of 
book  knowledge,  but  from  experience  and  observation. — A.  J. 
Urben. 

ftyptophiU  elegani  tlba. 

Most  of  us  are  familiar  with  this  well-known  annual^  as 
found  in  the  borders  durine  the  summer  months;  but  my 
reason  for  making  it  my  subject  is  because  of  its  value  when 
grown  in  pots  and  used  as  dot  plants.  When  thus  treated  it 
produces  a  charming  and  elegant  effect  amongst  a  host  of  sub- 
jects found  in  the  flowering  nouses  at  different  seasons  of  the 
^ear.  For  this  purpose  suocessional  batches  should  be  raised 
m  accordance  with  tne  requirements  of  the  establii^ment.  The 
seed  may  be  either  sown  direct  into  large  60's,  or  in  a  pan, 
afterwaras  transferring  them  singly  into  the  latter  sized  pots. 
Avoid  coddling  at  all  times,  and  grow  them  as  cool  as  possible. 
Shade  when  necessary  from  brilliant  sunshine,  and  use  the 
syringe  frequently  anuMi^t  them.  When  required  afford  a 
neat  stake,  and  give  occasional  wateringiB  with  weak  stimulants. 
Never  allow  them  to  suffer  from  want  of  water,  and  grow 
them  in  an  "open*'  compost.  When  treated  in  this  manner 
they  will  be  found  to  last  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  in 
a  cool,  dry  atmosphere.— Journeyman. 


Trade  Catale^oes  ReceiTed. 

Aiistin  and  M' Asian,  89,  Mitchell  Street,  Glasgow.— BuZ&s. 
Wm.  Boll  and  Sons,  Kings  Boad,  Chelsea,  London,— Bulbs. 
Wm.  Baylor  Hartland  and  Sons,  Ard-Caim,  Cork. — Daffodils  and 

Rare  Tnlips, 
Mackenzie  and  Moncur,  Ltd.,  Balcarres  St.  Edinburgh.— fforHcu7^ura 2 

and  Qeneral  Estate  Buildings,  Pavilions,  J^c, 


Fnit  Fonlig. 

M£LONS.->The  weather,  dull,  cold,  and  wet,  has  not  been* 
favourable  for  Late  crops,  as  keeping  close  means  a  moisture- 
laden  atmosphere,  and  gives  Melons,  particularly  on  manure 
beds,  an  impulse  m  the  direction  of  growth.  As  the  fruit  seta 
badly  on  lui^uriantly  growing  shoots,  the  laterals  should  be 
kept  rather  thin,  crowding  tending  to  nothing  but  disaster. 
Admit  a  little  air  constantly  to  prevent  the  deposition  of 
moisture  on  the  blossoms,  which  is  necessary  to  secure  a  good 
set,  affording  no  more  water  at  the  roots  than  is  neoessar^^  to 
prevent  flagging  of  the  foliage.  Do  not  neglect  to  fertilise 
fully  expanded  flowers  daily,  and  to  go  over  the  gpowths  fre-' 
quently  for  the  removal  of  superfluous  and  stopping  the 
unruly,  or  to  concentrate  the  nutriment  on  the  fruits,  heing^ 
careful  to  avoid  overcrowding.  Copious  supplies  of  water  are 
necessary  for  plants  swelling  their  fruits,  about  twice  a  week 
in  bright  weattier.  once  a  week  or  more  distantly  in  cold  and 
moist  weather.  Sprinkle  the  plants  at  closing  time  on  fine 
days,  those  in  houses  being  well  syringed  both  ways  in  the 
afternoon  of  bright  days,  and  a  good  moisture  maintained  by 
sprinkling  the  floor  two  or  three  times  a  day,  damping  being, 
all  that  IS  necessary  in  dull  weather.  Keep  the  atmosphere 
dry  when  the  fruit  is  setting  or  ripening.  Maintain  a  top 
heat  of  65deg  at  night,  75deg  by  day,  in  dull  wedther  admitting, 
a  little  air  at  that  if  there  be  a  prospect  of  some  sun,  increas- 
ing the  ventilation  with  the  increasing  temperature  up  to 
85deg  or  90deg,  closing  sufficiently  early  to  raise  the  heat  to 
90deg  or  95deg  or  lOOdeg.*  A  free  circulation  of  rather  dry 
air  and  warm  greatly  improves  the  finish  and  aualitv  of 
Melons  when  near  ripening.  If  canker  appear  at  the  collar^ 
rub  quicklime  into  the  affected  part  until  it  becomes  dr^, 
repeating  as  necessarv,  maintaining  a  drier  and  better  venti- 
lated atmosphere.  If  there  be  any  indicatiims  of  the  fruit 
cntcking,  out  the  vine  about  half  way  through  a  few  jointr 
below  the  fruit,  reducing  the  supply  of  water  at  the  roots,  and 
maintain  a  dry^  well  ventilated  atmosphere,  not  neglecting 
to  afford  some  air  at  night. 

VINES:  MIDSEASON  HOUSES.—Vines  generally  have 
done  well  this  season,  especially  as  regards  crop,  but  there  haa 
been  an  unusual  prevalence  of  spit  and  a  fair  amount  of 
rust,  probably  mainly  due  to  the  changeableness  of  the 
weather  and  inattention  to  the  ventilation,  so  as  to  counteract 
the  prejudicial  influences  of  the  vicissitudes.  There  has  also- 
been  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  shanking  and  scald- 
ing.  Grapes,  too,  have  been  slow  in  acquiring  colour,  while 
some  Vines  have  lost  some  foliage  through  the  neglect  of  early 
ventilation  through  scorching,  and  there  has  also  been  some 
crippling  of  the  foJiage  by  the  affection  known  as  browning. 
Red  spider  has  been  troublesome  in  places,  for  which  there  is  no 
better  remedy  than  sponging  the  leaves  oarefullv  with  a  weak 
solution  of  softsoap  on  the  first  appearance  of  the  attack,  and 
thinly  coating  the  not  water  pipes  with  a  cream  formed  of  skim 
milk  and  flowers  of  sulphur.  The  free  use  of  fertilisers  has  also 
great  effect  on  red  spider  infested  Vines,  together  with  copious 
supplies  of  water.  A  surface  mulching  of  rich,  but  not  close, 
material,  is  of  immense  advantage  to  Vines  in  hght  soils  and 
restricted  bordere,  with  supplies  of  liquid  manure  of  a  sustain- 
ing nature,  rather  than  stimulating  in  action,  are  essential  to 
a  satisfactory  result.  Fire  heat  will  be  necessary  where  Grapes 
are  ripening  to  secure  a  circulation  of  air,  prevent  the  deposi- 
tion of  moisture  on  the  berries,  so  avoiding  spot.  A  tempera- 
ture of  60deg  to  65deg  at  night  is  ample  when  Grapes  are  ripen- 
ing, with  70deg  to  75deg  by  day  artificially,  Sdeg  more  bein? 
allowed  for  Musoats  and  other,  high-temperature-requmng 
varieties,  allowing  advances  of  lOdeg  to  ISdeg  from  sun  heat. 
When  the  Vines  are  carrying  heavy  crops,  the  temperature 
should  be  kept  rather  low  at  night,  so  as  to  give  time  and  rest 
to  Vines  in  order  to  perfect  them. 

'LATE  HOUSES.— After  the  Grapes  commence  colouring  full 
supplies  of  water  are  necessary  until  they  are  well  advanced  in 
ripening,  as  most  late  varieties  take  a  long  time  to  perfect 
thoroughly.  All  late  Grapes  require  time,  and  when  commenc- 
ing to  colour  they  require  a  free  circulation  of  warm,  rather 
dry  air  on  favourable  occasions,  and  a  little  constant  ventila- 
tion, and  then  with  due  supplies  of  food  and  moisture  they 
attain  a  fulness  of  berry  and  a  perfection  of  finish,  other  condi- 
tions being  favourable.  Indeed,  poverty  of  finish  is  the  chief 
cause  of  shrivelled  Muscats,  and  others  shrinking  after  they 
have  hung  for  some  time.  Afford  a  temperature  of  70deg  to 
75deg  by  day,  80deg  to  90deg  with  sun,  and  close  sufficiently 
early  to  increase  to  90deg  or  95deg.     When  the  sun  is  kwing 
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power,  put  on  enough  top  and  bottom  and  side  air  to  ensure 
«  circulation;  allow  the  tempemture  to  gradually  cool,  which 
rests  the  Vines,  and  increase  the  ventiLatioo  early  with  the 
Advancing  temi)erature.  The  hot  water  pipes  should,  if  neces- 
sary, have  a  little  warmth  in  them  to  prevent  the  temi)erature 
falling  below  65deg  at  night,  for  jxarsimony  in  this  respect  is 
often  costly,  or  havinor  to  apply  fire  heat  late  in  the  season  is 
more  expensive,  and  the  result  unsatisfactory. — G.  A., 
St.  Albans,  Herts. 

Ths  Floiir  Gardio. 

CHINESE  ASTERS.— Bedfi  or  positions  in  borders  which 
have  been  occupied  with  annuals  or  other  plants  now  becoming 
shabby  and  inenective,  necessitating  removal,  may  be  filled  with 
Chineae  Asrters.  If  the  planta  have  been  properly  treated  with 
this  object  in  view  they  will  transplant  readily  to  such  positions. 
First  give  them  a  good  soaking  of  water,  also  moisten  the  soil 
into  which  the^  are  to  be  placed.  In  both  oases  water  the  even- 
ing before.  Lift  with  a  fork,  securing  as  much  adhering  soil 
as  possible;  water  and  shade  from  strong  sunshine  until  they 
have  recorered  from  the  move. 

LILIUMS. — Liliums  of  various  kinds  throwing  up  strons 
flower  stems  ought  to  have  a  stick  to  each,  so  that  they  will 
be  safe  against  any  sudden  wind  snapping  them  at  the  base. 
Copious  watoring,  liquid  manure,  and  a  mulch  of  flaky  manure 
win  be  beneficial. 

DOUBLE  DAISIES.— A  good  stock  of  plants  for  autumn  or 
spring  planting  can  only  be  secured  by  dividing  up  old  healthy 
stock  into  single  crowns  and  planting  this  montn  in  nursery 
lines. '  Water,  and  afterwards  Keep  moist  until  autumn,  when 
a  healthy  lot  of  plants  will  be  available.  Red  and  white 
Daisies  are  the  most  commonly  useful  as  a  groundwork  for 
bulbs,  and  as  edging  to  spring  flower  borders. 

EVEEGRBEN  AND  DECIDUOUS  HEDGES.— The  cutting 
in  of  Hollies,  Y^ws,  Evergreen  Oaks,  Privet,  and  Box  may  be 
carried  out  now.  Contrary  to  the  usual  style  of  deciduous 
hedges,  which  taper  from  the  bottom  upwards.  Hollies,  Yews, 
and  Evergreen  OSaks  require  to  be  wider  at  top  than  bottom, 
so  as  to  allow  for  the  natural  spread  of  branches.  Banks  of 
Laurels  which  are  kept  to  one  height  should  not  be  closelv  cut 
in  now,  but  strong  irregular  shoots  may  be  shortened  oack, 
so  as  to  maintain  a  uniform  and  even  surface.  Thorn  hedges 
cut  now  will  not  need  any  further  trimming  this  season. — 
E.  D.  S.,  Gravesend,  Kent. 

The  Kitchen  Garden. 

WINTER  SPINACH. —No  time  should  be  lost  in  making  a 
sowing  of  Spinach  to  stand  the  winter.  Spinach  Beet  is  a  very 
useful  and  reliable  vegetable,  and  will  withstand  severe  weather. 
Ferhtfkps  this  is  not  appreciated  ouite  so  much  as  the  softer  and 
broader  leaved  varieties,  but  a  oreadth  should  always  be  sown 
a6  a  safeguard.  If  the  weather  is  hot  and  dry  at  the  time  of 
sowing,  fill  the  trenches  full  of  water  a  few  minutes  before  eow- 
ini^  the  seed.  Scatter  a  little  soot  over  the  soil  before  sowing, 
this  serving  a  double  purpose,  viz.,  it  is  a  first  rate  manure,  and 
insocts  cannot  tolerate  it. 

WINTER  ONIONS.— Seed  of  this  should  now  be  sown,  filling 
the  drills  with  water  before  sowing  the  seed;  it  is  hopeless 
to  expect  this  seed  to  germinate  freely  in  a  dry  soil.  Those 
which  are  still  left  in  the  ground  should  be  harvested  by  placing 
in' a  drj',  cool,  open  shea.  If  these  Onions  are  kept  m  this 
place  they  will  often  keep  sound  and  be  very  serviceable  till 
Christmas. 

LIFTING  EARLY  POTATOES.— AU  the  earliest  kinds  in- 
tended for  early  planting  next  season  should  now  be  lifted  and 
?>roperly  harvested.  I  do  not  like  to  expose  the  tubers  to  the 
ull  glare  of  the  sun  immediately  they  are  lifted ;  if  tliey  are 
placed  in  a  little  shade  for  the  first  few  days  so  much  the  better. 
They  should  then  be  placed  in  boxes  and  stored  in  a  cool  dry 
loft  or  airy  shed. 

LETTUCES.— Sowings  of  good  and  reliable  kinds,  both  Cos 
and  Cabbage,  should  now  be  sown  for  the  winter  supply.  The 
old  All  the  Tear  Round  is  still  one  of  the  most  trustworthy  kinds 
we  have ;  Hick's  Extm  Hardy  is  also  a  very  hardy  Cos  variety. 
Lettucejs  often  give  a  great  deal  of  trouble  during  August  if  this 
month  is  very  hot.  Ample  moisture  should  be  pzx>vided  in  dry 
iveather 

CUCUMBERS  IN  FRAMES.— These  will  require  some  atten- 
tipn  in  order  to  keep  them  bearing.  A  little  new  soil  should 
be  placed  over  the  roots  to  stimulate  the  plants  into  new  growth. 
The  syringe  should  be  freely  used  on  all  fine  warm  afternoons. 
The  growth  should  be  thinned  and  regulated ;  the  points  of  the 
grC»wths  be  nipped  out  as  soon  0^  they  reach  the  side  of  the 
frame. 

WINTER  GREENS  AND  LATE  BROCCOLI.— As  the  ground 
becomes  vacant  after  such  crops  as  Peas,  Strowberries,  and 
Potatoes,  it  should  be  filled  with  the  late  Kales,  Coleworts. 
Christmas  Cabbages,  Late  Broccoli,  Ac.  If  the  soil  was  well 
and>  deeply  cultivated  for  the  former  crops  there  will  be  little 
need  of  digging.  All  that  will  be  necessary  will  be  to  deeply 
stock  the  surface  over.     A  dressing  of  soot  may  be  given. 


CABBAGE  SEED.— A  second  sowing  should  now  be  made. 
Plants  raised  from  this  sowing  will  not  be  so  liable  to  bolt  as 
from  the  earlier  sowing.  These  also  stand  well  in  the  seed  bed 
during  the  winter.  Eliam's^  Flower  of  Spring,  Wheeler's 
Imperial,  and  Early  OfFenham  are  all  reliable  kinds  for  early 
sowings. 

MULCHINGS.— Scarlet  Runners,  Peas,  Broad  Beans,  and 
such  like  plants  should  be  mulched  in  order  to  keep  them  in 
bearing  as  long  as  possible.  This  will  save  much  watering. — 
A.  T.,  Cirencester. 


Managing  Snpart  and  GMti. 

As  honey  is  now  coming  in,  the  first  supers  will  be  getting 
ready  for  removal,  and  the  idea  often  occurs  as  to  whether  it 
is  not  better  to  remove  them  as  completed,  or  add  to  them  until 
the  end  of  the  reason.  There  can  be  no  rule  laid  down  respect- 
ing this,  as  there  is  always  a  difference  in  the  yield  of  honev  in 
different  districts,  and  colonies  will  vary  in  strength,  therefore 
the  bee-keeper  must  act  diecretionally  himself.  If  bars  of  honey 
are  being  completed  for  show  purposes  it  would  be  unwise  to 
disturb  them,  but  any  additio^l  space  should  be  given  if  the 
yield  of  honey  warrants  it.  In  extending  super  sp&ce  in  this 
manner  place  the  additional  super  above  the  first.  If  the  emptv 
su^er  should  be  placed  underneath  it  might  oause  more  comb 
building,  but  it  would  be  at  the  expense  of  the  gathering  force, 
and  there  would  be  less  honey  in  the  upper  stories.  Sections 
mav  be  taken  from  the  liive  as  completed.  Those  most  forward 
will  be  found  always  at  the  centre,  the  partially  filled  ones  being 
closed  up  to  the  middle  of  the  rack,  and  the  fresh  empty  ones 
being  placed  outside  them  until  the  rack  is  filled  again. 

After-swarms  or  casts  have  been  exceptionally  troublesome 
this  year.  Undoubtedlv  this  has  been  caused  by  the  prolonged 
bad  weather,  the  bees  naving  swarmed  about  Whitsuntide,  and 
instead  of  comins  off  straight  away  on  the  ninth  day,  as  after- 
swarms  usually  ck>,  owing  to  unfavoui-able  weather  the  aueens 
were  kept  in  tneir  respective  cells  until  the  fine  spell,  ana  then 
tliey  came  off  almost  every  day  in  small  lots,  each  headed  by  a 
virgin  queen.  These  swarms  are  subject  to  no  rule,  but  come 
off  at  anjicciwa  al>4ii»  da^.  Three  or  four  queens  may  be  found 
in  one  cast,  or  they  may  be  of  small  clust^s,  and  several  clusters 
may  appear  simultaneously,  or  they  may  issue  at  intervals  ex- 
tending over  many  days.  Tlie  proprietors  of  an  apiarv  in  this 
district  could  not  understand  tne  unusual  number  of  swarms 
with  which  they  have  been  troubled  this  season  |  the  bees  ap- 
peared to  dislike  the  •hives  altogether.  On  examination  it  was 
ascertained  that  the  bulk  of  the  swarms  were  casts,  of  the  kind 
previously  described,  and  as  each  had  been  hived  separately 
and  were  not  sufficiently  strong  to  pass  through  the  winter  if 
left,  they  were  returned  to  the  parent  hives,  after  removing 
the  worst  of  the  virgin  queens,  and,  as  a  rule,  casts  so  treated 
will  remain  in  the  hive.  In  retuniing  a  cast  to  the  parent 
colony  it  is  only  necessary  to  shake  them  out  upon  the  alighting 
board,  and  they  will  run  in  and  cause  no  fighting  if  this  is 
done  when  honey  is  coming  in,  and  soon  after  the  swarm  has 
come  off,  say  before  the  following  evening.  If  thev  are  left  for 
a  day  or  two  on  a  new  stand  they  mark  the  spot  and  also  acquire 
the  scent  of  their  queen,  and  will  not  join  amicably,  in  wliich 
case  they  should  be  treated  in  the  usual  way  to  unite.— E.  E. 

1  Book  about  B«et. 

The  bee  and  its  requirements  receive  quite  a  suitable  amount 
of  attention  at  the  hands  of  apiarists.  Along  with  other  books 
we  have  just  received  the  third  edition  of  **  Bees  For  Pleasure 
and  Profit,"  by  Mr.  G.  Gordon  Samson.  It  is  published  by 
Messrs.  Crosby  Lockwood  and  Son,  London,  price  Is.  net.  There 
are  twelv©  chapters  detailing  the  natural  history  of  the  honey 
bee,  swarms  and  swarming,  various  races  of  bees,  hives,  and 
on  the  management  and  manipulation  of  bees,  and  about  dis- 
eases. An  extra  chapter  appears  in  this  edition  on  bee-keeping 
in  hot  climates. 

Enquirlot. 

Would  '*  E.  E.*'  kindly  say  if  it  is  at  all  possible  for  bees  to 
swarm  when  taken  to  the  Heather?    This  season  has  proved  & 
failure,  the  bees  not  being  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  Clover, 
seeing  their  stocks  were  weak  at  the  beginning  of  the  flow.  With 
such  P'ood  weather  at  the  time  of  the  Clover  the  bees  have  been 
able  to  work  busily,  and  colonies  have  increased  considerably. 
No  swarming  has  taken  place  yet,  accountable,  no  doubt,  to  tne 
weak  colonies  at  the  beginning  of  the  flow.  .  It  is  now  our  desire 
to  take  them  to  the  Heather,  and  it  is  because  we  are  unable  to 
watch  them  daily,  we  take  the  liberty  of  asking    "  E.    E.'s  " 
valued  opinion  as  to  a  possibility  of  swarming  while  tbere.     The 
stocks  are  in  good  order,  and  should  suitable  weather/ at  all  pre- 
vail, a  record  Heatlier  harvest  would  be  forthcoming,  provided 
no  swarming  takes  place.— Heather. 
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CORRESPONDENTS 
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CELOSIA  (R.  H.).— We  must  examine  the  plants  more 
closely  than  our  time  at  present  admits. 

FUCHSIA  (W.  H.).— You  could  not  do  better  than  use  the 
old  (and  hardy)  Fuchsia  Venus  Victrix,  said  to  be  a  form  of 
F.  gracilis.     (See  p.  26  of  the  present  vol.,  July  11.) 

ROSE  AT  HOLLAND  HOUSE  (W.  H.).— We  have  not  been 
into  the  gardens  for  a  year  or  two.  Caroline  Teetout  used  to 
be  fine  in  the  border  you  name.  Drop  a  card  to  Mr.  C.  Dixon, 
the  gardener. 

ROSES  (J.  W.  T.). -Certainly  they  are  distinct,  the 
** sport"  being  not  unlike  the  flower  of  Mrs.  R.  G.  Sharman 
Crawford.  Whether  it  is  a  mutation  we  cannot  say.  Was  no 
bud  inserted  in  the  plant  of  Mrs.  John  Laing  ? 

LILIUM  CANDIDUM  (J.  F.  G.).-If  there  is  no  rule  or  note 
to  the  contrary,  then  certainly  this  hardy  white  Lily  is  admis- 
sible in  a  class  for  twelve  hardy  herbaceous  cut  flowers.  It  is 
both  hardy  and  herbaceous,  sending  up  flowering  stems  year 
after  year. 

AUBERGINES  (Inquirer).— The  fruits  are  ripe  or  fit  for 
cooking  when  they  have  attained  their  full  size,  and  then  begin 
to  change,  as  in  Melons,  for  ripening.  Some  prefer  them  not 
too  soft  and  others  like  the  flesh  somewhat  pulpy.  In  the 
former  the  iruit  is  cut  in  halves,  and  in  the  latter  the  fruit  is 
peeled  in  the  process  of  cooking.  Consult  the  cook  as  to  what 
IS  required. 

TOMATO  PLANT  (D.  A.).— The  stem  is  thoroughlv  rotten. 
It  has  been  affected  by  the  Sclerotium  diisease.  Tjie  black 
bodies,  very  fine  examples,  are  the  sclerotia  or  resting  bodies 
of  the  funsus,  which  next  year,  or  after  resting  a  time,  may 
either  produce  oonidia  or  the  Botrytis  stage,  or  small  brown 
cup-shaped  fruits  on  slender  stems  hearing  spores  in  asci,  but 
the  former  is  the  most  general  form  of  reproduction.  It  is  a 
common  disease  and  affects  many  plants.  The  plants  affected 
should  be  carefully  removed  and  burned,  as  the  sclerotia  would 
survive  in  the  ruobish  heap,  and  even  if  placed  in  the  pigstye 
or  on  the  dunghill.  It  would  be  well  to  give  the  ground  a 
dressing  of  auicklime,  say  ^Ib  per  square  yard  and  mix  well  with 
the  soil,  the  lime  being  Blaked  with  the  smallest  quantity  of  water 
necessary  to  cause  it  to  fall  into  an  apparently  dry  powder,  and 
applied  hot.     The  insects  or  grubs  we  did  not  find. 

STERILISING  SOIL  FOR  ASTERS  (X.  Y.  Z.}.— The 
simplest  plan  is  soaking  with  boiling  hot  water,  but  tnis  can 
only  affect  the  soil  a  few  inches  deep,  and  is  about  all  that  is 
required  for  seed  pans,  boxes,  and  beds  in  the  matter  of  sowing 
and  pricking  off,  as  the  water  would  peneti«te  deeply  enough 
to  safeguard  them  from  any  pests  in  the  soil  until  placed  in  their 
flowering  quarters.  In  some  cases  Asters  affected  by  bacteria 
are  at  fiist  yellowish,  then  black,  as  regards  the  p»arts  affected. 
ThM  is  certainly  accelerated  by  a  rich  and  wet  soil.  This  year 
a  great  many  Aster  plants  have  the  leaves  swollen  or  much 
thickened,  though  not  naif  or  even  a  quarter  of  their  usual  size, 
and  the  plants  have  a  singularly  stunted  and  contorted  appear- 
ance. Possibly  this  is  all  due  to  high  feeding  in  order  to  bring 
the  plants  to  nigh  perfection,  and  the  disease  has  become  in- 
herent. At  any  rate  *'  Aster  disease  "  is  very  prevalent  and 
most  perplexing  in  cause  and  in  effect. 

LEAVES  OF  PEACH  TREES  FALLING  OFF  (W.  S.).-The 
leaves  turn  yellow  and  fall  off  through  the  elaborating  function^ 
being  interfered  with  by  deficiency  of  light,  and  the  older  the 
trees  become  the  worse  they  will  be.  The  wood  gets  weaker  and 
weaker  year  by  year,  and  this  ill-health  results  in  the  leaves 
turning  yellow  and  falling,  simply  because  the  energies  of  the 
trees  are  impaired  by  lack  of  stored  matter.  Even  when  the 
upper  part  or  the  roof  is  kept  clear  so  that  light  may  reach  the 
trees  on  the  back  wall,  this  light  is  not  direct,  and  only  the  parts 
of  the  back  wall  that  receive  the  light  unobstructed  are  normally 
healthy.  The  reason  of  Peaches  dropping  off,  either  before  or  at 
th^timeof  stoning,  is  imperfect  fertilisation.  Lack  of  available 
mineral  matter  is  another  cause,  and  such  may  usually  be  sup- 
plied by  top-dressings  of  superphosphate,  potasn,  and  magnesia, 
say  three  parts  superphosphate  (high  grade),  two  parts  sulphate 
of  potash,  and  one  part  sulphate  of  magnesia,  applying  4k>z  of 
the  mixture  per  square  yard  at  the  time  of  the  winter  dressing 
or  pruning,  and  pointing  into  the  surface  soil  lightly.  As  there 
seems  a  deficiency  of  iron,  half  a  xmrt  of  sulphate  of  iron  may  be 
added  to  the  formula. 


NAMES  OF  FLXST&.—Correspondenfs  whose  queries  are 
unanswered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  eonr 
suit  the  follounng  number.  (J.  P.)— The  bit  of  plant,  floweriees 
and  much  shrivelled,  appears  to  be  the  Milk  Vetch  (Astragalus 
giycyphyllus)  a  spreading  herbaceous  perennial,  sometimes  grow- 
ing *3ft  high  and  found  in  chalky  wolds.  The  leaves  are  sweet, 
with  a  mixture  of  bitterness,  and  do  not  seem  to  be  agreeable 
to  cattle,  at  least  the  plant  in  a  wild  state  is  left  untoudhed, 
otherwise  it  might  have  been  desirable  to  cultivate  it. 
(W.  H.  W.).— 1^  Linaria  vulgaris;  2,  Hypericiim  elodes; 
3,  Rhinanthus  cnsta-galli;  4,  Epipactis  latifolia ;  6,  Lythrum 
Salicaria;  6,  Euphorbia  paralias.  (Somerset).— It  is  a 
Geranium,  and  probably  a  Ivadly  developed  plant  of  G.  dis- 
sectum.  Its  environment  would  account  for  its  stunted  growth. 
(Constant  Reader).— Cist  us  ladanifenis;  Lysimachia  vulgltris; 
Salvia  pratensis;  Phacelia  tanaoetifolia ;  Anchusa  affinis  (soft, 
woolly  stemmed) ;  Sedum  Middendorfianum. 

BRICK  EDGING  FOR  WALKS  (Novice).-A  correspondent 
described  the  following  plan  in  our  pages :  *'  For  many 
years  I  had  been  in  tne  habit  of  using  common  briclos 
as  an  edging  to  walks  through  dark  shrubberies  and  similar 
places,  'niese  are  laid  in  a  diagonal  position — one  edge  and  one 
flat  side,  presenting  each  an  angle  of  45deg  to  view,  or  in  other 

words,       they 
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Making  an  Edging  of  Bbicks. 


than 

other 

ance. 


side  of  the 
brick  to  be 
seen,  its  ap- 
pearance  is 
pleasing,  and 
it  is  not  easily 
moved ;  even  a 
w  h  e  e  Ibarrow 
driven  over  it 
does  no  fur- 
ther     damage 


ance.  me  inuBt-r^xiwn  wiu  ui»jk«;  wuio  uu^bv  \;t«»i  mm  j'""  »  **  *"- 
dicates  the  ci^mer  of  the  brick  forming  the  edging ;  B  the  buried 
portion  of  the  brick. 


PoMicitiws  Receind. 

Glass  Culture,  by  James  Cheal ;  Greening  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  6d- 

The  Great  Eastern  Railway  Company's  Tourist  Guide  to  the 
Continent,  illustrated,  6d. 

Bees  For  Pleasure  and  Profit,  by  G.  Gordon  Samson.  Crosby 
Lockwood  and  Son.     Is.  net. 

The  Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  July,  1907, 
vol.  32;  price  to  non-Fellows,  15s. 

Practical  Fruit  Culture,  by  John  Whitehead ;  Greening  and 
Co.,  Ltd.,  London;  price  6d.  net. 

Prospectus  of  the  Agricultural  Department,  session  1907-8^ 
Armstrong  College,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Symons's  Meteorological  MagajBine,  No.  498,  v<^.  42;  edited 
by  Dr.  Hugh  Robert  Mill ;  July,  1907,  price  4d. 

List  of  Plants  Cultivated  in  the  Warm  Greenhouses  of  the 
State  Botanic  Garden,  Brussels,  by  Louis  Gentil. 

The  American  Gooseberry  Mildewy  pamphlet  issued  by  the 
South-Bastern  Agricultural  College,   Wye,  price  6d. 

The  Book  of  Water  Gardening,  by  Peter  Bisset.  A.  T. 
Delamere  Printing  Company,  Ltd.,  New  York;  2i  dollars  post 

A  Simple  Method  of  Book-Keeping  for  Farmers,  Market 
Gardeners  and  Dairymen,  by  H.  W.  Kersey;  Is.  6d.,  South- 
Bastern  Agricultural  College,  Wye,  Kent. 

Kew  Bulletin  of  Miscellaneous  Information,  No.  6,  1907 ; 
through  any  bookseller,  4d.  The  most  useful  horticultural  article 
is  the  one  on  the  flowering  of  bamboos,  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Bean. 

London  and  South  Western  Railway  Company's  Official 
Illustrated  Guide  and  List  of  Hotels  and  Boarding  Houses,  to 
be  had  gratis  from  Mr.  Henry  Holmes,  Superintendent  of  the 
Line,  Waterloo  Station,  S.E. 

Journal  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  July,  price  4d.  There 
are  numerous  useful  and  thorough  articles,  but  the  Following 
Reserve  special  mention :  Modern  Strawberry  growing,  by  W.  P. 
Wright ;  clover  sickness ;  early  matured  oattle ;  and  variations 
in  milk. 
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Mr.  T.  Prince  Sheldon  speaks  of  summer  this  year  as  being 
-derelict.  It  will  be  remembered  for  long  as  a  very  dreary 
period,  with  hardly  enough  sunshine  to  swear  by.  We  are  used 
to  abnormal  weather,  and  may  fully  expect  a  hot  September 
and  a  delicious  October,  with  warm  mila  days  in  December. 
How  long  is  it  since  we  had  ice  enough  rat  Martinmas  to  carry 
a  duokP  Had  there  been  a  duck  handy  she  could  have  tried 
her  strength  on  ice  nearly    at   Whitsuntide.       Hopeful  i)eople 

Srophesiea  smooth  things,  or  rather  good  weather  when  that 
elightful  break  came  at  Easter,  but  we  confess  we  had  our 
doubts  about  its  durability.  Here,  at  the  end  of  July,  we 
thankfuUy  talk  of  ten  days  that  have  been  successively  fine. 
Not  all  of  them  warm  by  any  moans,  for  the  N.E.  wind  has 
blown  pretty  freely,  but  still  there  was  no  pitiless  downpour. 
Curiously  enough  in  1879  it  was  just  the  same  week  in  this 
same  month  that  the  sun  shone  and  revived  our  drooping 
hearts.  There  was  then  about  a  fortnight  of  good  weather,  and 
after  that  the  deluge.  Up  to  this  date  never  were  two  seasons 
«o  much  alike,  and  we  can  only  hope  that  the  similarity  is  not 
to  be  continued  in  our  next.     We  talk  of  the  suflFering  crops, 

.  and  of  the  grave  anxieties  that  press  on  the  farmer  on  every 
side,  but  no  one  has  said  much  about  those  many  broken  days 
the  field  labourer  has  experienced.  He  looks  to  the  summer 
to  make  up  for  bad  weather  during  the  winter,  but  we  very 
much  doubt  if,  on  reckoning  up  the  full  days,  the  average  work- 
man will  not  find  that  the  winter  season  was  more  favourable 
to  him  than  this  present  spring  and  summer.  The  men  have 
not  had  the  satisfaction  of  putting  a  bit  of  work  in  at  home, 
for  under  a  weeping  sky  garden  work  was  quite  as  imprac- 

.  tioable  as  field  work. 

We  cannot  have  an  early  harvest,  and  how  late  it  may  be 
is  a  point  on  which  we  dare  not  hazard  a  guess.  A  late 
harvest,  tiresome  as  it  may  be  in  the  South,  is  an  absolute 
calamity  in  the  more  northerly  counties.  Not  only  is  the  har- 
vesting of  the  actual  crops  made  much  more  risky  and  difficult, 
but  all  autumn  work  is  thrown  out  of  gear,  ana  the  farmer  is 
at  his  wit's  end  to  get  through  those  tasks  that  must  be  done. 
Seed  time  follows,  harvest  treads  in  its  footsteps,  and  an  oppor- 
tunity once  lost  is  rarely  afforded  again.  We  had  a  late,  tire- 
some season  for  lifting  potatoes  in  1906 ;  it  looks  as  if  it  would 
be  even  a  later  time  tnis  year.  In  1879  the  only  good  crops 
were  found  on  light  sandy  land,  where,  as  a  rule,  we  exnected 
but  little  return.     On  the  best  plots — the  ideal  potato  sou — the 

.  crops  were  anything"  but  satisfactory  (we  put  it  mildly),  and 
corn  leading  and  potato  lifting  were  prolonged  nearly  till 
Christmas ;  indeed^  we  believe  some  crops  never  got  home  at  all. 
We  are  not  surprised  to  hear  oats  are  looking  well  (this  must 
have  been  an  ideal  season  for  them) ;  unhappily,  perhaps,  they 
are  in  less  request  than  any  other  crop. 

In  just  glancing  over  a  list  of  farm  reports  we  are  struck 
with  the  fact  that  in  every  ease,  N.,  E.,  S.,  or  W^.,  every  writer 
deplores  the  absence  of  sun — sunshine,  that  elixir  of  life!     We 

'see  one  man  compares  this  season  with  a  wet  one  about  fifty 
years  aco.     We  fancy  it  is  rather  less  than  that:  probably  he 

,  means  the  summer  of  1861,  in  the  December  of  wnich  year  the 
Prince  Consort  died.  We  remember  that  notable  death,  and  we 
have  vague  recollections  of  cold  and  rains,  and  of  bread  that 
was  soft  in  the  middle.  In  that  year,  even  so  far  south  as 
Bucks,  the  oom  was  cut  green  and  ripened  in  stock.  No  wonder 
the  bread  was  faulty!  JBut  even  then  the  price  was  far  above 
that  of  1906,  or  even  to-day,  although  there  has  been  an  upward 
rise :  54s.  or  55s.  is  better  worth  working  for  than  37s.  6d.  per 
quarter.     We  wish  farmere  kept  something  of  a  record  of  times 

■  and  seasons,  even  if  it  were  ever  so  rough — say,  merely  the 
average  temperature  of  the  four  seasons,  remarking  anything 
that  was  abnormal,  and  noting  any  great  fluctuation  in  prices. 
An  old  relative  of  our  own  kept  for  at  least  fifty  years  A  record 
of  the  price  of  corn,  recording  it  somewhat  after  the  fashion 
of  a  weather  chart  of  to-day — parallel  lines  intersected  by  the 

.  rising  or  falling  price  line,  the  highest  point  being  reached  in 
war  time.  Of  course,  now  there  are  public  records,  but  with- 
out a  doubt  the  private  ones  are  less  formal  and  more  in- 
terest ing. 

If  crops  have  suffered  from  abnormal  cold  and  wet,  live 
stock  has  suffered  too.  There  has  been  much  actual  illness,  and 
a  great  deal  more  of  what  one  might  term  general  debility, 
A  want  of  progress  among  young  stock.     There  has  been  less 


headway  made  than  there  should  have  been  during  the  long 
days.  Fattening  stock  are  neither  growing  so  fast,  or  con- 
sidering the  question  of  making  themselves  into  meat  as  rapidly 
as  they  should.  There  is  not  enough  "nature"  in  the  lush  green 
herbage,  even  in  the  best  feeding  pastures,  and  we  very  much 
doubt  it  milkers  are  giving  their  top  quantity,  and  we  have 
no  doubt  but  that  the  milk  is  lacking  in  its  customary  summer 
richness. 

Putting  aside  all  other  doubts  and  fears,  we  have  a  real 
anxiety  with  respect  to  sheep.  There  never  was  a  wet  summc^r 
yet  without  great  autumn  mortality  among  sheep.  Hbtory  is 
for  ever  repeating  itself,  and  it  is  to  the  wise  the  lesson  is  not 
told  in  vain.  Perhaps  of  all  our  live  stock  the  sheep  is  the 
most  valuable,  and  any  loss  or  losses  among  this  years  lambs 
will  cause  a  sad  deficit  when  books  are  balanced  at  Ladyday. 
We  remember  how  in  1878-79,  during  the  autumn  months,  the 
q^uestion  every  day  on  the  farm  was,  How  many  lambs  have  died 
since  last  sun-nsingP  And  this  not  among  careless  people,  but 
among  breeders  and  owners  to  whom  sheep  rearing  was  as  an 
open  book,  men  whose  lives  had  been  devoted  to  this  class  of 
live  stock,  and  yet  they  suffered  as  severely  as  the  veriest  novice 
just  set  up  upon  a  farm.  The  trouble  in  1879  was  an  epidemic 
of  liver  fluke  in  sheep  and  young  cattle.  This  disease  has  its 
origin  and  destructive  effect  from  the  prevalence  in  wet  seasons 
of  a  certain  mollusc  or  snail  which  abounds  in  wet  marshy 
places  on  grass  Land.  Nothing  kills  the  snail  like  sunshine, 
ergo,  given  no  sunshine  we  may  expect  the  snail ;  therefore  let 
us  be  prepared.  We  cannot  get  sunshine,  but  we  can  get  salt, 
happily  cheap,  and  so  as  salt  and  the  snail  cannot  live  together, 
a  gooa  dose  of  the  former  will  annihilate  the  latter.  Salt,  too, 
should  form  part  of  the  daily  ration  for  young  stocl^.  In  the 
form  of  rock  a  plentiful  supply  should  be  kept  under  shelter  in 
every  field  where  the  stock  is  found.  They  will  help  themselves 
willingly ;  yes,  greedily,  and  the  supply  should  oe  kept  up. 
Of  course,  next  year  there  may  be  months  of  cloudless  sunshine 
to  make  tne  grass  land  wholesome  and  the  snail  less ;  but  putting 
the  possible  sunshine  aside,  a  good  dressing  of  lime  and  i^n- 
cultural  salt  will  do  the  work  of  destruction  effectually,  an<rat 
the  same  time  act  as  a  top-dressing.  We  are  rather  forgetting 
how  much  value  our  fathers  set  on  lime,  and  it  is  haiJly  fair 
to  our  sons  if  we  fail  to  leave  them  as  goodly  a  heritage  as 
we  ourselves  succeeded  to.  We  fail  to  reckon  ud  the  years  since 
we  invested  in  a  good  supply  of  lime.  Like  au  other  valuable 
things,  it  costs  money  to  replace,  and  the  effects  will  not 
last  For  ever. 

We  notice  a  good  many  of  our  fcwU  are  beginning  to  moult ; 
they  evidently  think  autumn  is  upon  them.  They  began  to  lay 
very  early,  and  they  have  faithfully  done  their  duty  in  the 
matter  of  eggs,  so  we  are  glad  to  see  this  step  taken  in  good 
time.  We  hope  it  means  that,  their  new  covering  assumed, 
they  will  begin  their  autumn  and  winter  egg  laying  in  gooa 
time.  We  were  rather  foolish  in  allowing  a  hen  to  hatch  out 
the  middle  of  Juno,  and  although  the  chickens  are  well  and 
get  infinite  variety  of  food,  we  are  sure  they  are  not  growing 
fast.  They  mias  some  natural  food  we  cannot  supply,  possibly 
some  insect  that  is  out  of  the  way  and  done  for  before  this. 
Late  lambs  and  late  fowls  continue  backward  throughout  their 
lives,  and  we  are  sure  late  chickens  do  not  repay  the  care  and 
attention  spent  over  them. 

Work  on  the  Home  Farm. 

There  has  been  some  heating  amongst  the  hay  and  clover 
stacks,  and  farmers  who  now  find  that  tney  have  been  wanting 
in  patience  regret  it  the  more  when  they  see  others  building 
their  stacks  in  such  favourable  weather  as  we  are  now  enjoying. 
We  have  had  two  nice  showers  during  the  week  it  is  true,  but 
they  caused  very  little  delay,  and  must  have  done  much  good  to 
the  root  crops.  Turnips  are  doing  really  well,  and  are  coming 
to  the  hoe  rapidly ;  in  fact,  the  later  sown  ones  are  as  forward 
as  these  sown  early  in  June  when  the  weather  was  so  adverse. 
Common  and  yellow  turnips  may  be  quite  up  to  avenage,  but 
swedes  are  quite  three  weeks  late,  and  have  too  much  ground 
to  recover.  No  time  must  be  lost  in  getting  them  thinned  and 
cleaned  so  as  to  give  them  every  possible  chance.  We  have 
finished  working  amongist  mangolos.  They  are  a  capital  lot, 
but  not  as  big  as  they  ought  to  be  at  the  end  of  July.  -  A  top- 
dressing  of  nitrate  miglit  do  good  yet  in  some  fields. 

Driving  past  a  field  of  ix>tatoes  recently,  we  noticed  at  short 
intervals  two  rows  looking  much  more  vigorous  than  the  others. 
A  question  to  the  grower  elicited  the  statement  that  the  arti- 
ficial manure  was  put  on  with  a  drill,  and  it  was  supposed  that 
the  drill  did  not  distribute  evenly,  and  so  one  row  going  out 
and  the  next  row  coming  back,  received  more  than  their  ^nare. 
There  are  farmers  still  who  have  little  or  no  faith  in  hand 
tillage,  but  we  are  constantly  meeting  with  such  unintended 
experiments  as  the  above,  which  plainly  prove  to  those  who  are 
open  to  learn,  that  a  profit  is  made  by  using  tillages  of  good 
recognised  quality. 

Clover  has  grown  again  very  rapidly  since  being  mown,  and 
will  require  time  before  it  is  fit  food  for  lambs.  There  is  a  fine 
prospect  for  a  second  crop  of  hay  if  that  be  the  object. 
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NOLUNO  18  THE  GREAT  BULB  UND.^ 

■STABLISHBD    1€82. 

No  eonneelion  with  any  othtrJlrmo/atimUarnam* 

SHCCtfMrs  !•  the  Ute  BARON  VAN  PALUNDT. 

CATALOGUE  lor  1907 

(With   CULTURAL  DIRECTIONS). 

Of    SPLENDID 

DUTCH 

CAPE,   AND    EXOTIC 

BULBS 

[  Direct  from  the  Growers.  ] 

IS  NOW  BKADY,  and  will  b«  sent  Post  Fr«e  on 
ftI>pUcatioB  to  thMDMlres  at  Ovbrvkbh,  Haar- 
LBV,  Holland,  or  to  thair  General  Agent*— 

'   8,  Cross  Lans,  London,  E.C.  ^ 


ILLUSTIUTED 
PRICE 

LISTS 
POST  FREE. 


HEATH  MAN    A   Co., 
IHu»soii's  Green,  London,  8.W- 

Make  Ladders,  Steps  and  Trestles 

off   every   kind,   and   send  to    all 

parts  off  the  world. 


CROSS'S. 


VAPORISER 


(Nicotine  Pamlgmtlas  Cemponnd). 

16/-  per  pint,  equal  to  40,000  Cnbie  Feet 

(A  Redaction  of  S(r/o  on  the  Carrent  Priee). 
Post  Free.   Why  pay  more? 

CROSS'S    VAPORISER 

is  equal  to  anj  preparation  In  the  market^ 
and  will  be  fonnd  absolutely  latlalactory 
in  its  teralta 


CROSS  &  SONS,  Ltd. 

HorticHUwml  SvuMUU, 

.OX.jflLSIOO'^TV*. 


SOW  NOW- 


5elect    List    of    Choice 

Flower   and    Vegetable 

Seeds  for  present  and 

Jater  sowlngi. 

FREE    BY   RETURN. 


CLI  BRANS, 

MAMCHESTER  AND    ALTRIRCHAM. 


GREAT  REDUCTION  IN  FRAMES. 

OUR  WBLL-nOWl  MUI.* 


POKTABLE  GUGUMBEK  FRIMES. 

Theae  FiaaMi  are  made  of  the  beet  URaterlala,  and  eaa  be 
put  tegetber  and  taken  apart  in  a  few  alnuteeby  anyeae. 

SISMSsi  Prices.  Sbsei  aai  Psiated.  a  a.  d. 

1  light, 4ft. by 6ft.  ...  \       ^.„       /I    0    0 


2  o  8ft.  „  6ft.  ... 

3  M  12ft.  „  6ft.  ... 

4  ^  16ft.  M  ^^^  ••• 

5  M  20ft.  9,  6ft.  ..< 

6  ,,  24ft.  ..  6ft  ... 


FEIOIS.     I  5    •    • 
UKRIMI  I  !   !   ! 


Laiget  Siiet  at  proportionate  prieaa. 

R.  HALLIDAT   &   GO, 

Royal  Horttoiiltupsl  Worlia, 
MIDDLBTON,   MANOHBSTBR. 

ORCHIDS. 


OLSAN  HBALTHV  PLANTS  AT  LOW 

Alwaya  woftb  a  fliit  of  Inapeetlon. 

Kindly  aend  lot  Oatatogiib 

mW   UST  MOW   RMAOT. 

JAMES    CYPHER    ft     SONS, 
BxotIc  Nsrserlss.  CHBLTBNHAM. 

PROTECT  YOUR    FRUIT 

TANNED   GARDEN   NBTTING,  only  beat  quality. 
£6  by  8  yard^  1 0  by  4  yards,  ir-O  by  I  yards,  S/-  eacb. 
Add  10  per  cent,  for  other  sises. 
L.  WRBN  A  SON.  18S,  HISH  St. 


STKAWBEBBTES.— All  the  bent  varieties  in 
pot  plants  and  one  year  bedded  runner«. 
Catalogue  on  applicatioo. 
THOMAS  RIVERS  &  SON,  Sawbridgeworth.  HerU. 

NOTICB.— Don't  stake  your  Carnations  till 
you  bare  seen  PORTER'S  IMPROVED  COIL 
STAKE.  No  tying  xequired.  Stakes  last  a  lifetime.  The 
greatest  boon  erer  offered  to  growers.  Only  wants  seeing. 
From  7/0  per  ]00 ;  sample  doc,  I/-.  Carriage  paid.  Cash 
with  order.— A  PORTER,  Stone  House,  Maidstone. 

PUBE  WOOD  CHABCOAL,  specially  prepared 
for  Horticaltnral  use.  Extract  from  the  Journtkl  of 
Horticulture :  **  Charcoal  is  inraluable  as  a  mannrial  agent, 
each  lirtle  piece  is  a  pantry  full  of  the  good  things  of  this 
life.  There  ia  no  cultlrated  plant  which  is  not  benefited  by 
baring  Charcoal  applied  to  the  soil  in  which  it  is  rooted." 
Apply  for  Pamphlet  and  Prices  to  the  Manufaoturers— 
HIRST.  BROOKE  &  HIRST.  Ltd.,  Leeds. 


Jm«[nal  irf  g0rti([ttltm[e. 

THURSDAY,  AUGUST  8.  1907. 

Tbe  Status  of  Gardeners. 


LITTLE  serious  lefleotion  by 
those  whose  life's  work  has  bees 
devoted  to  gardening,  oaa 
scarcely  fail  to  show  how  very 
unsatisfactory  and  uttecly  un- 
worthy is  their  social  position*  This 
uf  based  upon  a  comparative  view  of 
^w  i-ith^r  fields  of  action,  in  a  world  of  wotk 
"V  w]wte  doe  recognition  has  been  aif ceded 
to  those  to  whom  any  progress  made  iB 
chiefly  due.  In  nothing,  however,  has  greater 
progress  been  made  than  in  the  broad  field  of 
horticulture,  where  all-round  improvements  are 
so  extensive,  the  new  fields  opened  up  so  vast, 
as  to  have  elevated  gardening  generally  to  a 
high  position  in  our  country's  sosthetic  deveh^- 
ment,  and  created  a  potent  factor  in  her 
economic  industries.  All  this,  of  course,  in 
acknowledged;  but — and  this  is  a  big  but— the 
makers  of  it  have  not  shared  the  kudos,  and 
g^ardeners,  as  a  class,  are  i>ractically  ignoced. 
Those  best  qualified  to  arrive  at  sound  oonolu- 
sions  on  this  matter — viz.,  those  who  have  had 
experience  of  it  and  can  take  a  broad  view 
embracing  the  whole  subject,  will,  readily  admit 
that  it  is  so.    But  why  is  it  so  ?, 

Is  the  curse  incurred  by  the  holder  of  the 
primal  appointment  in  the  great  gardening 
world  ever  to  remain  in  this  particular  form 
on  those  Of  his  descendants  who  follow  the 
l>atemal  profession?  Perhaps  not.  Probably 
not.  For  thers  are  great  moral  laws  serenely 
working  in  their  own  orbits  which  eventually 
settle  each  strata  in  society,  and  it  may  be  that 
in  a  thousand  years,  or  half  that  period  periiape, 
our  social  status  will,  at  least,  be  lifted  out  of 
the  "domestic"  degradation  assigned  to  us 
at  some  remote  period  of  legislation,  and  re- 
tained on  the  statute  book  by  the  utter  indiffer- 
ence of  the  powers  that  be.  True,  a  gardener 
is  not  often  called  upon  to  subscribe  himself 
"domestic  servant"  on  the  census  paper,  but 
somehow,  through  his  whole  life,  there  are  a 
thousand  subtle  ways  and  means  consciously. 


READERS  are  requested  to  send  notloes  of  < 
Appointmenle  or  Notee  of  Hortloultural  Intsteat, 
Intimatioiia  of  Meetings,  (Queries,  and  aU  Artl«!«e  sot 
Publication,  offieially  to  -THB  ■DITOIL''  si 
12.  Mltpe  Court  Chambeps.  Fleet  StPSS^ 
Liondoii.  ■•C  and  to  no  other  person  a>id  to  ne  ecasff 
addresH. 
».        1416.— Vol.  LV.  THIRD  SxaiBs. 
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or  unconsciously,  employed  to  refresh  his  mind  with  the  fact 
that  if  he  is  not  actually  one,  that  is  his  level,  and  any  attempt 
to  rise  above  it  is  promptly,  if  politely,  checked  in  such  manner 
as  to  make  him  feel  that  his  whole  social  duty  is  to  order  himself 
lowly  and  revently  to  alt  his  betters.  And  he  does  it— we 
do  it,  we  all  do  it,  of  course,  for  the  gardener  of  all  men  is  a 
man  of  courtesy  and  a  man  of  peace,  and,  moreover,  tho  last 
to  move  for  hie  own  advancement.  This  is  not  difficult  to 
understand,  for,  somehow,  the  constant  communion  with  Nature 
begets  a  pacific  policj  inimical  to  a  jostle  with  the  fates,  which 
too  often  are  only  disposed  to  give  what  is  actually  fought  for, 
and  so  our  struggling  gardener — 

*•  Wanders  away,  and  away,  with  Nature  the  dear  old  nurse, 
And  Bhe  singB  to  him  night  and  day  the  songa  of  the  aniverse. 
And  if  ever  the  way  seems  long",  or  his  heart  bejios  to  fail, 
She  sings  him  a  yet  more  g'orioua  Bong,  or  tells  a  more  wonderfcd  tale." 

9o  it  is..  That  "dear  old  nurse **  with  her  glorious  songs  and 
wonderful  tales  lures  him  along  as  she  lures  no  one  else,  for  none 
else  can  hear  them  so  well,  or  are  so  ready  to  follow  at  her  beck 
and  call,  ia  tho  hazy  consciousness  that  something  is  wrong 
which  somehow  will  at  some  time,  in  some  way,  right  itself 
and  he  gets  no  further  forward. 

There  is  reasonable  hope  that  the  latest  combination  of 
forces,  the  British  Gardeners*  Association,  will  do  something 
to  hasten  the  day  when  thfe  gardener  shall  shake  ofiP  these  social 
shackles  which  brin^  the  very  name  into  indiffei^nce'  or  con- 
tempt. Perhaps  it  is  in  this  direction  that  the  B.6.A.  will 
find  its  widest  sphere  of  work  and  usefulness.  It  cannot  directly 
touch  the  wages  question,  nor  the  houns,  nor  the  habitations 
of  ^rdeners,  but  as  a  growing  power  openings,  wilj  doubtless 
present  themselves  as  means  to  an  end,  one  of  which  might 
be  approached  without  delay,  and  this  the  prompt  erasure  from 
the  statute  book  of  the  classing  of  the  wnole  body  corporate 
of(  gardenera  as  domestic  servants.  Presumably  the  reason 
this  had  not  already  been  done  is  because  the  powers  that 
be  Tiave  never  been  asked,  and  nothing  ask  nothing  have. 

So  far  as  wages  are  concerned  we  may  take  it  tJiat  if  gar- 
deners were  not  so  miserably  paid,  and  received  remuneration 
commensurate  with  their  physical  and  mental  labour,  it  would 
place  them  on  a  very  different  footing  with  those  to  whom  a 
bank  balance  is  the  barometer  of  human  worth.  Personal 
experience  tends  to  the  inference  that  contact  with  those  on 
the  higher  Tungs  of  the  social  ladder  leaves,  as  a  rule,  but  little 
to  be  desired.  The  gardener  is  received  and  recognised  by 
them  in  a  manner  which  worthily  confers  a  dignity  upon  him 
and  his  work,  and  pleasant  memories  crop  up  of  an  intercourse 
extending  over  many  years  with  those  whose  chosen  motto 
seemed  to  be  noblesse  oblige.  A  stage  lower,  too.  one  may 
perchance  meet  with  a  few  who  grudge  not  the  common 
courtesies  of  lifej  and  a  friendly  hand  grip  eloquently  conveys 
a  recognition  which  cannot  but  be  appreciated  by  the  recipient. 
One  such,  at  least,  the  writer  knew,  a  member  of  the  Stock 
Exohange,  bu^  above  all,  a  born  gardener,  and  one  of  Nature's 
gentlemen.  He  would,  on  the  occasions  of  meeting  him,  come 
forward  with  a  hearty  grip  and  kindly  smile,  which  said  better 
than  words,  "I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,  and  think  none  the 
worse  of  you  for  being  a  gardener."  But,  and  alas  I  he  was  met 
on  one  ocoasion  with  his  lady,  and  after  shaking  hands,  he 
commenced  the  introduction  with  "Mrs.  K.,  Sir *s  gar- 
dener.** Could  one  ever  forget  the  look  of  horror  which 
instantaneously  blotted  out  the  gracious  smile  on  the  lady's 
face  as,  "swellin*  wisibly,''  she  faced  about  with  a  very  audible 
snort  of  disgust!  We  were,  I  think,  mutually  sorry,  he  for 
his  lady's  ungraciousness,  I  in  being  compelled  to  witness  the 
outward  and  visible  signs  of  his  pending  mauvais  quart 
d^heure, 

Ix>wer  down  the  social  ladder,  even  near  the  lowest  rung, 
^?«  i^^^plicably  finds  the  same  stigma  attached  to  exponents 
of    the  purest  of  human  pleasures."  For  instanee,  but  recently, 


a  gardener."  Bent  with  years  of  toil  and  with  apparently 
every  possible  shift  and  Ihinible  contrivance  to  disguise  the 
threadbare  poverty,  which  the  means  taken  rather  emphasised 
than  concealed,  the  boy's  intuitive  placing  of  the  aged  appli- 
cant for  work  was  a  forcible  illustration  of  the  social  grading 
{ot  degrading)  of  gardeners.— K. 


— <•#•* 

There  is  an  .outbreak   in   favour  of  the  plants  commonly 

called  Violas.     This  is  evident   by  the  numbers  of  excellent 

named  varieties  that  have  lately  come  to  hand  •  and  also  evident 

by  the  numbers  of  people  who  are  taking  an 

Violas.  interest  in  named  varieties  of  these  pretty  and 

humble  plants.       Certainly  the  Viola  and  the 

Pansy  have  for  long  been  the  subjects  of  especi«il  consideration 

and  devotion  at  the  hands  of  a  few ;  but  we  think  that  it  is  only 


in  the  last  three  or  four  years  that  "the  small  man"  and  the 
amateur  gardener  have  sufiBciently  interested  themselves  in 
them  to  try  to  learn  what  are  the  best  soi'ts.  It  is  a  good 
sign,  and  we  hope  that  the  Viola  cult  will  s];M*ead.  As  a  flower 
it  is  unequalled  among  dwarf,  close-growing,  herbaceous  ever- 
greens: and  continues  in  flower,  under  congenial  conditions, 
from  April  or  May  until  the  autumn.  The  Viola  deserves 
all  the  attention  it  is  receiving. 


It  is  ages  since  there  were  mud-huts  in  the  ^Strand  at 
London,  which  thoroughfare  was  then,  as  for  centuries  after- 
wards, open  to  the  Thames  and  to  the  fields  behind  it.  Every- 
one nowadays  regards  the  Strand  as  typical 
Wild  Flowers  of  a  bustling,  crowded  city  avenue,  whose  ele- 
In  the  Strand,  vated  buildings  shut  out  the  sunshine  and 
close  in  the  air,  while  dust  and  din  prevail 
along  the  whole  of  its  course.  This  conception  is  fairly  true. 
The  old  Strand  was  too  much  confined  for  the  increasing  volume 
of  traffic,  and  has  been  undergoing  improvements  by  widening. 
The  new  thoroughfares  from  the  Strand  to  Holbom,  called 
Kingsway  and  Aldwych  respectively,  have  necessitated  the 
demolition  of  Holywell  Street  (known  as  Booksellers'  Row)'  and 
adjacent  places,  and  for  several  years  a  large  open  area  has  been 
left  unbuilt  uxx)n,  at  the  east  end  of  the  Strand,  upon  the  site 
of  the  street  referred  to,  and  the  old  Dane's  Inn.  The  area  is 
about  five  acres  in  extent,  and  is  surrounded  with  houses  and 
streets.  Five  yeans  or  so  ago  not  a  vestige  of  plant  life  was 
visible  upon  this  piece  of  land,  and  there  are  so  many  stones 
and  bricks  and  heaps  of  debris  lying  over  it  that  no  one  need 
have  wondered  if  scarcely  a  plant  had  ever  been  found  there- 
upon. But  within  the  last  three  years  a  green  mantle  has  been 
spread  out,  and  this  showery  year  has  greatly  augmented  the 
verdant  growth  upon  the  surface.  The  forces  of  Nature  were 
not  to  be  denied,  and  the  undermentioned  plants  have  been 
identified  as  the  results  of  an  examination  carried  out  by  a 
botanical  representative  of  the  "Graphic"  illustrated  newspaper. 
The  larger  portion  of  the  species  are  British  natives,  or  at  least 
are  found  wild  in  Britain ;  but  others  are  exotics,  cultivated  in 
our  gardens,  and  may  have  been  transported  by  the  agency  of 
passers-by.  Birds,  especially  sparrows  and  pigeons,  which 
abound  in  London,  would  doubtless  introduce  the  cornt  seeds 
and  some  of  the  grasses,  while  numbers  of  other  thingis  would 
presumably  be  btow^  from  the  nose-bags  of  cab-horses  that 
stand  close  by.  The  Gooseberry,  Currant,  Cherry,  and  Apple 
seedlings  are  accounted  for  by  the  passers-by,  some  of  whom 
may  have  cast  the  fruits  or  seeds  away.  Certain  of  the  house- 
holders in  the  neighbourhood  have,  or  had,  window-boxes,  and 
the  Sweet  Pea  and  Mignonette  may  have  come  from  them. 
Balcony  decorations  bv  plants  are  a  common  feature  hereabouts, 
and  if  a  longer  period  of  time  were  to  elapse  one  might  reason- 
My  expect  to  oiscover  seedling  Marguerites,  Pelargoniums,  or 
Cytisus  fragrans  in  a  naturalised  condition.  AncTas  Covent 
Garden  Market  is  adjacent,  what  startling  things  might  appear 
upon  "the  Strand  site"  in  the  course  of  twelve  or  fifteen  years  I 
The  results  to  date,  however,  are  these  : — 


A  vena  sat-va,  the  Oat. 

AohUlea  millefolium,  Sneezewort. 

Anthyllis  ynlneraria,Ladj'B-finger8 

Bromos  sterilis,  Brome-gniM. 

Capeella  Barsa-paatorifl,  the  Shep- 
herd's Pnrse. 

ConvoWolasarTensifl,  the  field  Con- 
voWnluB. 

Cardans  arvensis  (Thistle). 

Dactylifl  glomerata,  the  Cocksfoot 
^rasB. 

Eriflreron  canadense  (?)   ' 

EpUobium  angOBtifoliam,  the  Wil- 
low Herb. 

Eaphorbia  Peplas. 

Ficas  8p. 

Fragaria  vesca,  the  European  Straw- 
berry. 

Hypenenm  calycinnm,  the  St. 
John's- wort. 

Lathyma  odoratas,  the  Sweet  Pea. 

Lolium  perenne,  Bye-Oraas  Lolinm. 

Leontoaam  Taraxacum,  common 
Dandelion. 

Lychnis  vespertina,  the  Evening 
Campion. 

Melilotna  alba,  the  white  Melilot. 

Melilotna  offioinalis,  common 
yellow  Melilot. 

Matricaria  inodora,  Com  Feverfew, 
Scentless  May- Weed. 

Matlhiola  annna,  Stock. 

Medicago  minima,Little  Bnr-mediok 

Nastortinm  (7  Tropaeolum). 

Poa  annua.  Annual  Poa.  • 

Poa  pratenBia,  Smooth  Meadow 
grasa. 


Plantago  major,  the  Greater  Flan- 
tain. 
Pyma  —  (Apple  Seedling). 
Prnnna  Cerana,  Bed  Cherry. 
Papaver    RhEeaa,  the  aoarlet  field 

Poppy. 
Papaver   aomniferum,   the   Opium 

Poppy. 
Phleum   pratense,   Timothy-graea, 

Cat'a-tail. 
Polygonum  Convolvulna,  Climbmg' 

Peraioaria. 
Pyrethmm  indicum  (Matricaria  ?). 
Prnnaa  communia,SloeorBlackthom 
Polygonum     avionlare,      Common 

Knot-graaa. 
Polypodiom  aquiUnam. 
Beaeda  odorata^  the  Mignonette. 
Banunonloa  a6na,Meadow  Crowfoot 
Bamez  acetoaella,  Sheep*a  Sorrel. 
Bibea  rubmm,  the  Bed  Currant. 
Kibea  groaanlaria,  the  Qooaeberry. 
Bamez  cri8i)UB,  curled  Dock, 
Sambncna  ni^a,  the  Elder. 
Stellaria  media,  the  Chiokweed. 
Sonchus  arvensia,  Sow-Thiatle. 
Senecio  vulgaria,  Qroundael. 
Sinapia    arvenaia,   Charlock,  Wild 

Mustard. 
Saponaria  Vaccaria,  Cow  Herb. 
Salvia  verticillata  (Sage). 
Saliz  oinerea.  Grey  Willow. 
Trlfoliam  xnedinm^ig-aag  Clover* 
Trifolinip  repe^Si  WMt^  pr  Dutch 

Clover. 
Tnaailago  farfara,  ColMFoot. 
Triticnm  vnlgare,  the  Wheat. 
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Odontoglottum  erigpiiiii  nobiliop. 

This  handsome  variety  was  first  exhibited  by  Mr.  H.  Ballan- 
tine,  gardener  to  Baron  Schroder,  in  1885,  and  was  certificated 
in  1892.  The  flowers  are  of  creat  size  and  fine  proportions,  the 
sepals  and  petals  very  broad,  the  latter  regularly  and  rather 
deeply  cut  at  tho  margin,  and  the  lip  is  beaiitifullv  fringed. 
The  white  eround  colour  is  marked  with  confluent  blotches  of 
rich  bright  Dro\i-n. 

CypFipedium  Dora  Crawihaw. 

This  pretty  hybrid  Cypripedium  was  certificated  in  1900. 
when  Messrs.  Charlesworth  staged  it  at  the  James  Street  Drill 
Hall,  Westminster.  The  plant  resulted  from  C.  bellatulum' 
crossed  with  C.  Charlesworthi  mosaicum.  It  is  a  very  refined 
^wer ;  the  dorsal  sepal  is  rich  purple  rose  with  deeper  venations, 
while  the  pouch  is  claret  with  faint  touches  of  white  showing  in 
places.  The  petals  are  deep  claret  on  the  upper  half,  and  paler 
below,  while  the  whole  flower  appears  as  tbough  it  were  var- 
nished. 

Bobraliar. 

A  well-grown  specimen  of  S.  macrantha,  or  S.  Veitchi,  with 
their  gorgeous  Cattleya-like  flowers,  is  a  sight  not  soon  for- 
gotten by  those  interested  in  orchids;  but  at  present  the 
popular  taste  is  inclined  towards  spotted  Odontoglossums, 
Cypripediume,  and  the  albino  varieties  of  Gattleyas,  conse- 
quently such  genera  fks  mentioned  above  are  not  in  such  demand 
by  connoisseurs  as  they  were  a  few  years  ago.  This  fact  should 
prompt  amateurs  to  take  up  their  cultivation^  as  they  are 
cheap,  floriferous,  and  easily  grown,  and  there  is  a  possibility 
of  their  becoming  general  favourites  in  the  near  future.  Manv 
are  fond  of  pointing  out  that  the  blooms  are  short-lived ;  which 
is  true ;  but  when  the  plants  are  healthy,  one  flower  is  succeeded 
bjr  another  for  several  weeks,  therefore  Sobralias  mu«t  not  be 
stigmatised  as  worthless.  An  intermediate  temperature  should 
be  provided  if  possible,  although  this  is  not  essential,  as  some 


verv  fine  plants  have  been  seen  thriving  in  the  warmer  and 
cooler  houses. 

Sobralias,  like  Calanthes,  enjoy  a  rich  soil,  with  plenty  of 
pot  room,  and  not  so  much  drainage  as  generally  advised  for 
other  orchids.  A  mixture  of  fibrous  peat,  loam,  and  sphagnum 
moss,  with  a  little  silver  sand,  proves  an  excellent  rooting 
medium,  and  should  always  be  used  in  a  lu'mi)y  condition.  Any 
plants  that  have  filled  their  receptacles  with  JX)ots  may  be 
given  a  pot  two  sizes  larger;  and  those  tbat  are  great  in  size 


Cypripedium  Dora  Crawshaw. 

ought  to  be  divided  into  several  pieces,  which  is  best  done  with 
an  ordinary  garden  spade.  This  method  is  better  than  pulling 
them  apart  Tvith  the  hands,  because  tJie  new  roots  do  not  get 
damaged  to  any  great  extent,  and  the  plants  recover  more 
quicko*.  Sobralias  are  growing  more  or  less  throughout  the 
year,  and  must  never  sufiFer  from  drought,  or  the  reed-like  stems 
will  soon  be  denuded  of  their  foliage.  Some  of  the  best  species 
are  S.  Lowi,  S.  macrantha,  and  S.  xantholeuca;  and  the  hybrids 
would  be  well  represented  by  S.  Veitchi  and  S.  Amesiana. 

Yanda  teres. 

V.  Hookeriana  and  its  offspring,  V.  Agnes  Joaquim,  are 
now  past  the  flowering  stage,  when  it  is  usual  to  overhaul  them. 
Cut  away  any  dead  portion  of  the  stems,  and  after  repotting 
placing  them" in  a  lignt  position,  where  they  can  be  frequently 
syringed  overhead.  £aoh  plant  should  be  neatly  tied  to  an 
unpainted  stick,  and  then  made  secure  in  a  60-size  pot  by  first 
putting  one  crock  in  the  bottom,  and  arranging  the  plant  in 
the  centre.  Other  pot&herds  are  added  to  the  depth  of  lin,  and 
the  remainder  is  filled  with  cliopped  sphagnum  moss  and  peat. 
Select  a  shelf  or  part  of  the  plant  stove  where  they  may  receive 
full  sunlight,  and  be  sprayed  over  three  or  four  times  a  day 
without  injury  to  the  other  inmates.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  place 
them  nearly  pot  thick,  with  moss  between.  This  will  assist  in 
maintaining  moist  and  congenial  surroundings.  Sunshine  and 
frequent  syringing  during  the  summer  months  is  absolutely 
necessary  if  we  are  to  succeed  with  these  beautiful  but  rather 
shy-flowering  Vandas.—T.  Anstiss. 


Odontoglosattni  crispum  nobllius. 


The  American  YeHow-wood. 

Kew  Gardens  never  looked  lovelier  than  during  this  green 
July,  and  a  rare  sight  witnessed  in  the  last  few  days  has  been 
the  blossoming  of  trie  American  Yellow- wood.  There  is  a  fine 
specimen  near  the  late  Duke  of  Cambridge's  garden,  which  is 
said  to  be  descended  from  the  parent  tree  introduced  from  the 
United  States  in  1812  by  the  Scottish  gardening  enthusiast  John 
Lyon.  Although  acclimatised,  the  Yellow-wood  seldom  produces 
its  Wistaria-like  racemes  of  white  blossoms  in  this  country,  and 
the  tree  at  Kew  has  only  twice  previously  flowered  during  the 
past  twenty  years.— ("Daily  News.") 
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OnCES 


Show  Tent  Wpeoked. 

Staffordshire  is  a  county  of  great  horticultural  shows. 
Hanley,  Handsworth,  and  Wolverhiampton  may  be  mentioned. 
We  learn  of  another,  that  of  the  Talke  and  District  Horti- 
cultural Society,  the  first  exhibition  of  which  was  wrecked  on 
Tuesday  laet  by  wind.  A  large  number  of  people  had  gathered 
inside  a  tent  to  inspect  the  exhibits,  when  a  loud  crack  denoted 
that  the  canvas  had  given  way.  In  a  short  time  the  whole 
structure  was  laid  low. 

Oulldfopd  Oapdeneps*. 

The  Guildford  (Surrey)  District  Gaax3eners'  Mutual  Improve- 
ment Association  only  came  into  being  some  three  years  ago, 
but  already  it  has  proved  its  usefulness,  and,  with  a  large 
membership,  is  in  a  most  flourishing  condition.  On  Wednesday 
afternoon  ihe  society's  third  annual  show  was  held  at 
Sutton  Place,  by  kind  invitation  of  Lord  and  Lady  Northcliffe, 
the  latter  of  whom  takes  great  interest  in  the  association,  and 
tho  beautiful  surroundings  added  considerably  to  the  attractions 
of  the  show.  The  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  distance  from  Guild- 
ford was  got  over  by  the  society  providing  free  conveyances, 
and,  liberal  though  the  arrangements  were  in  this  respect,  the 
demand  for  seats  was  greater  than  could  be  coped  with.  'cJon- 
sequently  the  attendance  was  a  very  large  one,  and  many  of  the 
principal  residents  in  the  district  were  present.  The  show  was 
favoured  with  ideal  weather,  and  the  general  arrangements 
were  admirable.  Mr.  G.  E.  Bullen,  the  hon.  jgec,  who  had 
the  advantage  of  being  on  the  spot,  worked  indefatigably,  and 
he  had  the  assistance  of  an  excellent  committee.  No*  prizes  or 
cards  were  awarded.  It  was  purely  an  exhibition.  There  were 
seventy-four  exhibits  by  thirty-three  members,  as  compared  with 
sixty-six  and  twenty-eight  respectively  last  year.  The  exhibits 
were  set  out  in  three  tents,  the  largest  in  particular  providing 
a  fine  sight.  As  already  stated,  there  was  no  attempt  at  com- 
petition ;  m  fact,  any  idea  of  that  was  deprecated.  The  quality 
was  of  remarkably  uniform  character.  The  largest  exhibit  was 
^"^i"  ^'^^^^/'^  ^'"-  •^-  ^a^W,  gardener  to  Lord  and  Lady 
^orthcliffe,  who  showed  a  magnificent  collection  of  plants 
flowers,  vegetables  and  fruit,  while  the  stand  of  Messrs.  A.  Hart 
and    Sons,  of    Guildferd,  was  a  bewUdering  mass  of  exquisite 

Sohool  Teaoheps  and  Qapdenlnir. 

The  report  of  the  examination  held  under  the  control  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  for  school  teachers,  on  cottage  and 
allotment  gardening  has  been  issued.  The  report  says;  "One 
hundred  and  forty-five  candidates  entered,  as  against  166  last 
year.  Of  these  thirty-six  have  won  a  first  class,  forty-one  a 
second,  forty-five  a  third,  and  twenty-three  have  failed  to  satisfy 
us.  V^  hilst  the  best  papers  showed  a  proper  appreciation  of  the 
common  term  *  Cabbage,'  and  dealt  solely  with  that  section  of 
plants,  many  candidates  wandered  into  long  dissertations  on 
various  other  members  of  the  Brassioa  family.  GeneraUy.  the 
deterioration  of  Potatoes  was  ascribed  to  absence  of  needful 
constituents  in  the  soil,  especially  through  excessive  cropping. 
J?ree  dilating  on  chemical  manures  w'as  common.  The  most 
practical  papers,  however,  mentioned  the  importance  of  good 
winter  storing  of  tubers  and  frequent  interchange  of  them  for 
planting  purposes.  The  selections  of  vegetables  for  exhibition 
at  rural  shows  were  generally  excellent.  The  same  might  be 
said  of  garden  herbs,  their  propagation,  culture,  and  uses;  but 
some  candidates  included  salads  and  other  unlooked-for  subjects 
wit^  them.  A  knowledge  of  hardy  plants  suitable  for  rock 
work  or  garden  edgings  caused  a  good  deal  of  stumbling,  very 
many  including  both  taU  and  tender  plants  in  their  lists  Re- 
ference  to  Apple  stocks  caused  some  tripping,  but,  all  the  same, 
many  candidates  thoroughly  underatood  the  diverse  uses  of 
1*  ."^K^-.  "^  r  ^*^^'  ^'^^  described  their  peculiarities  and 
adaptabilities.  Very  few  of  the  candidates  seemed  to  realise  the 
value  of  the  'BramWe'  type  of  fruit  for  garden  culture,  and 
dwelt  solely  on  the  Raspberry,  some  even  dwelling  largely  on 
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The  Late  Mp.  Wapd  and  Opos  Mapoe  Opape. 

In  the  few  notes  relating  to  the  late  Mr.  Geo.  Ward,  of  the 
Bishops  Stortford  Graperies,  on  page  101,  we  stated  that 
"  Gros  Maroc  Gnape  was  first  put  upon  the  market  by  him.'' 
He  dete<ited  this  particular  Grape  in  Messi^.  River's  nurseries 
at  Sawbridgeworth,  and  it  was  at  his  instigation  that  it  was 
introduced  into  commerce. 

Sussex  Weathep. 
The  rainfall  for  the  past  month  at  Abbots  Leigh,  Hay  wards 
Heath,  was  0.99in,  being  1.36in  below  the  average.  The  heaviest 
fall  was  0.22in  on  the  3rd.*  Rain  fell  on  eleven  days.  The 
maximum  temperature  was  74deg  on  the  16th;  the  minimum, 
,  42deg  on  the  11th;  mean  maximum,  71.04deg;  mean  minimum, 
49.12deg;  mean  temperature,  60.08deg,  which  is  3.42deg  below 
the  normal.  The  first  ten  days  of  July  were  similar  to  the 
greater  part  of  June — dull  and  showery ;  since  then  it  has  been 
dry  and  bright.  The  rainfall  for  June  and  July  is  2.69in  short 
of  the  average,  and  everything  now  seems  in  need  of  a  good 
heavy  rain.  Potato  disease  is  very  prevalent.  The  tops  went 
off  remarkably  quick,  and  had.  to  be  promptly  pulled  out. 
Second  earlies  are  not  turning  out  so  well  as  the  earliest. — R.  I. 
**The  CItF  Ppess." 
A  week  or  two  ago  "The  City  Press"  celebrated  the 
jubilee  of  its  foundation  in  the  year  1867.  To  commemorate 
the  anniversary  our  contemporary  publishes  an  eight-page 
illustrated  supplement,  the  principal  features  of  which  are  a 
review  of  the  history  of  the  Corporation  of  London  and  a  trade 
i>etrospect  for  the  past  fifty  years;  a  sketch  of  the  trade 
developments  of  the  Guilds  of  London  in  that  period,  and  a  chat 
with  ex-Alderman  Sir  Andrew  Lusk,  Bart.,  now  in  his  ninety- 
sixth  year.  Since  its  foundation  the  "City  Press"  has  made 
for  itself  a  unique  position  as  the  leading  local  newspaper  of  the 
commercial  centre  of  the  Empire.  The  illustrations  show,  in  a 
striking  way,  many  of  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in 
half  a  century. 

B  Pistol  Oapdeneps*  Soolety. 
The  meeting  on  Thursday,  July  26,  at  St.  John's  Parish 
Room,  was  entirely  devoted  to  that  popular  flower  the  Sweet 
Pea.  A  competition  was  provided  for  under  gardeners  for  the 
best  arranged  basket  of  Sweet  Peas,  to  be  made  up  in  the  room. 
Mr.  Coombes  won  with  a  tastefully  arranged  exhibit.  Prizes 
were  also  offered  for  six  vases  of  Sweet  Peas,  which  were  won 
by  Mr.  Harford  and  Mr.  Garnish  respectively.  Several  meiqbers 
bad  been  asked  to  speak  for  five  minutes  upon  Sweet  Peas.  The 
subject  wBs  discussed  from  various  standpoints,  and  proved  to 
be  most  interesting.  The  chairman,  Mr.  J.  C.  House,  closed 
the  discussion  with  half  an  hour's  talk,  which  was  thoroughly 
enjoyed,  incidentally  mentioning  that  he  is  growing  about  two 
miles  of  Sweet  Peas  this  year.  A  certificate  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  Chilcot  for  a  piece  of  Cattleya  Harrisoniana.— H.  W. 
The  Reading  OaPdeneps. 
Nowhere  is  the  art,  science,  and  practice  of  gardening  more 
enthusiastically  pursued  than  in  and  around  the  county  town  of 
Berkshire,  in  the  valleys  of  the  Kennet  and  Thames.  The 
Reading  and  District  Gardeners'  Mutual  Improvement  Associa- 
tion, which  was  instituted  in  1888,  and  whose  work  has  been 
derailed  in  these  columns  {Journal,  March  2,'  1906),  is  a  great 
power  for  good.  Our  readers  may  recall  the  little  notice  we 
gave  of  the  intended  annual  outing  of  the  members,  which 
notice  appeared  under  the  heading  **  Gardeners  Hire  a  l^pecial 
Train."  This  the  Reading  gardeners  did  for  their  visit  on 
July  17  to  the  gardens  of  the  Duke  of  Portland  at  Welbeck 
Abbey,  Worksop,  Notts.  Our  paragraph,  by  the  way,  caught 
the  eye  of  the  able  editor  of  **  La  Tribune  Horticole,"  a  Belgkn 
paper^  who  reprinted  it  in  his  paper  a  week  ago.  But  to  the 
Welbeck  visit — we  find  the  trip  *'came  off  "  admirably,  and  the 
*^  Reading  Standard,"  a  leading  local  newspaper,  in  its  issue  of 
July  27,  contains  an  illustrated  supplement  dealing  with  the 
outing.  There  are  several  photographs  of  the  iMirty,  and 
separate  portraits  of  Mr.  W.  Tumham,  chairman  of  the  associa- 
tion, Mr.  F.  W.  MacDonald,  treasurer,  and  Mr.  H.  G.  Cox,.*- 
secretary.  The  visit  of  the  Sweet  Pea  Society  is  marked  by  the 
reproduction  of  two  photographs  of  the  visitors,  one  of  which 
shows  the  members  in  the  act  of  inspecting  the  trials.  There 
is  also  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Charles  Foster,  assistant  director  of  the 
Horticultural  Department,  Reading  College,  under  whose  super- 
intendence the  trials  have  been  cultivated. 
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The  Oapden  Chapltl«f«« 

We  are  informed  that  the  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent 
Institution  and  the  Royal  Gtftrdenens'  Orphan  Fund  have  re- 
cently received  subatantial  sums  <^  money  from  Mr.  Frank 
Crisp,  LL.B.;  J. P.,  being  part  proceeds  of  fees  reoeived  for 
admission  to  view  his  interesting  gardens  at  Frjar  Park,  Henley- 
on-Thames.  It  is  very  pleasant  to  record  such  instances  as  this, 
and  we  commend  Mr.  Crisp's  example  iu  one  worthy  of  more 
general  imitation. 

Some  Ploneeps  of  the  Ameplean  Seed  Trade. 

The  ''An^rican  Florist"  of  a  recent  issue  publishes  portraits 
of  the  founders  of  a  few  of  the  long  established  seed  houses  of 
that  country.  It  says:— "Wm.  Elliott  will  be  at  once  recog- 
nised as  the  founder  of  the  house  of  Wm.  Elliott  and  Sons,  New 
York,  and  the  commanding  face  of  Peter  Hepderson  will  like- 
wise be  known  as  the  founder  of  the  New  York  house  of  the 
same  name.  In  1802  Grant  Thorbum  founded  the  firm  of  J.  M. 
Thorbum  and  Co.,  and  in  1818  Henry  A.  Dreer  established  tM 
Philadelphia  house  of  that  name.  James  Vick  and  Joseph 
Br^ck,  respectively,  founded  the  firms  of  James  Vick's  Sons, 
of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  and  of  Joseph  Breck  and  Sons  Corporation, 
of  Boston^  Mass." 

A  Lioiidoii  Nupsepyman'a  W^lndow  Show. 

We  recently  noted  a  fine  window  show  in  the  vicinity  of 
Liverpool  Street  and  Broad  Street  stations.  There  are  two 
commanding  windows,  on  each  side  of  the  door;  one  was  com- 
pletely filled  with  cut  herbaceous  Pe&onies,  the  other  with 
various  pot  plants)  foliage  plants,  ferns,  palms,  Ac.  Named 
varieties  of  garden  Pinks,  sonal  Geraniums,  Spani^  Irises, 
Primulas,  Violas,  Gaillardias  and  many  others  were  judiciously 
arranged,  and  also  paro^.of  annuals,  Cabbage,  Cauliflowers, 
Brussels  Sprouts,  Ac.,  ready  tied^to  be  taken  by  the  city  man 
on  his  way  home.  Outside  were  climbers  and  many  sundrijbo 
all  well  arranged  to  catch  the  eye.  This  is  just  a  view,  fro(m 
outside,  of  an  up-to-date  firm's  place  of  business. — S. 

Bleotploal  BzpeplineBta* 

An  experiment  has  begun,  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Society *s 
Gardens,  London,  with  a  view  to  denoonstrating  that  certain 
fruits  can  be  grown  without  the  aid  of  the  sun.  By  the  use 
of  the  electric  light  it  is  hoped  to  cultivate  Strawberries  all 
the  year  round,  with  such  success  that  the  fruit  may  be  eaten 
fresh,  large,  and  juicy  even  on  Christmas  Day.  The  idea  is 
not  new,  but  the  operations  in  the  Botanic  Gardens  will  be  more 
extensive  than  hitherto.  A  5-h.p.  engine,  worked  by  suction 
gas,  will  be  used  to  produce  the  electric  light,  and  an  arc  lamp 
will  be  made  to  travel  continually  across  the  beds  in  i^hich  the 
plants  grow,  the  object  being  to  supply  both  light  and  heat. 
Every  endeavour  will  be  made  to  imitate  sunshine.  The  rays  of 
artificial  light  will  be  passed  through  a  water  screen  for  the 
purpose  of  intensification. 

The  Seottlsh  National  Bzhlbltlon. 

The  arrangements  for  the  Scottish  National  Exhibition,  to 
be  held  in  Edinburgh  next  year,  have  made  good  progress.  The 
plans,  subject  to  any  alterations  which  are  deemed  advisable, 
hav^  been  accepted,  and  work  on  the  grounds  and  buildings 
will  start  at  the  end  of  this  m<mth  or  the  beginning  of  next. 
In  the  accepted  plans  the  Industrial  Hall  of  100,000  sq.  ft., 
and  the  Machinery  Hall  of  20,000  sq.  ft.,  are  included  in  one 
large  building,  and  everything  both  in  connection  with  the 
buildingrs  and  grounds  has  been  formed  with  a  view  to  charm 
the  eye  and  at  the  same  time  facilitate  the  commercial  require- 
ments. The  oLB^fi<iation  of  the  various  sections  includes  fine 
&rt,  education  and  history,  arts  and  crafts,  mining,  engineer- 
jing,  and  metallurgy,  transportation  and  motive  power,  ship- 
l)uilding  and  waterways  construction,  chemistry  and  scientific 
appliances,  lighting,  heating,  and  ventilation,  manufactures 
^nd  varied  industries,  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  sylvicul- 
ture, dcMnestic,  sports  and  pastimes,  botany  and  zoology, 
artisan's  work,  woman's  section,  urban  and  rural  improvements. 
The  charge  for  floor  space  in  Industrial  Hall  and  Machinery 
eecUon  will  be  Ss.  per  sq.  yard  for  a  space  of  over  100  sq.  ft.  in 
area.  Small  areas,  comer  spaces,  and  special  positions  will  be 
charged  extra  at  the  discretion  of  the  committee.  All  informa- 
tion can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  manager,  Mr.  N.  H. 
Knight,  46,  York  Place,  Edinburgh. 


Roses  at  Bairatelle. 

The  exquisite  domain  in  the  Boia  de  Boulogne,  which  is 
known  under  the  name  of  Bagatelle,  deserves  a  wider  know- 
ledge than  it,  presumably,  at  the  present  time  enjoys.  The 
average  foreigner,  indeed,  probably  knows  it  not  at  all,  while  to 
the  Parisian,  though  familiar  enough  possibly  by  name,  his 
acquaintance  maybe  has  got  no  further.  •  In  its  presentr^y 
form  it  may  be  said  to  have  entered  upon  a  new  era,  more 
especially  from  our  point  of  view  as  regarding  the  chief  aim 
of  these  notes.  Before  treating,  however,  of  its  princely 
roseraicj  a  preliminary  word  must  be  said  as  to  the  history  of 
this  rural  sanctum  carved  out  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne. 
II  n^y  a  qu^un  Paris  boasts  the  devoted  boulevardier ;  in  a 
noore  rustic  mood  he  might  add,  J{  n*y  a  gii' une  BnQatdU, 
though  without  the  adage  it  might  reasonably  claim  its  mead 
of  praise,  seeing  that  it  is  xxnictically  part  of  the  gay  city 
itself.  In  any  case,  its  history  is  peculiar  and  somewhat  unique. 
It  appears,  then,  that  the  Petit  Palais  was  built  by  the  cele- 
brated architect  Belanger,  to  the  order  of  the  Comte  d'Artois, 
brother  of  Louis  XVI.,  as  the  sequel  to  a  bet  made  by  the 
Comte  with  his  sister-in-law  Marie  Antoinette  that  he  could 
build  a  chateau  on  this  spot  in  the  space  of  six  weeks.  The 
sporting  wager,  probably  spoken  in  jest,  was  carried  out  ia 
earnest,  and  within  the  time  stipulated  the  building  became 
a  fait  accompli.  The  feat  was  no  light  one,  however,  and  its 
execution  was  only  made  possible  by  enlisting  the  services  of  a 
small  army  of  workmen  to  the  tune  of  eight  hundred  in  number, 
and  by  sending  actual  soldiers  out  on  to  the  routes  to  com- 
mandeer any  material  coming  into  Paris  (which  was  apparently 
duly  paid  for)  to  consummate  the  work  in  hand. 

So  runs  the  story,  and  what  is  certainly  true  is  that  the  gar- 
den atUagenj  to  use  the  expressive  and  comprehensive  Grerman 
word,  were  planned  and  laid  out  by  an  English  architect  in  a  style 
foreign  to  that  in  vogue  with  the  French.  This  character  they 
maintain  at  the  present  day,  and  pleasing  it  is  to  the  lover  or 
Nature,  after  visitine  the  stiff er  grandeiu*  and  mathematical 
oorrectness  of  Versaiffes  and  St.  Germain,  to  turn  in  to  these 
unpretentious,  yet  dignified,  grounds  with  their  pretty  English 
park-like  appearance  and  graceful  appurtenances.  I>oubtle6s 
the  unusual  detwrture  in  garden  architecture  was  much 
criticised  at  the  time ;  yet  doubtless  also  the  heau  monde  of  the 
Comte  d'Artois'  circle  enjoyed  the  novelty,  for  the  Comte  is 
well  known  to  have  entertained  Royalty  at  Bagatelle,  and  the 
splendid  fetes  there  celebrated  were  much  sought  after.  To  the 
English  at  the  present  time  this  sylvan  retreat,  or  rus  in  urhe, 
possesses  an  aaditional  interest,  from  the  fact  of  its  having 
been  the  locus  gratiis  for  so  many  years  of  the  late  Sir  Richard 
Wallace,  and  hence  the  explanation  of  the  second  house,  flank- 
ing the  original  chateau,  but  a  stone's  throw  away.  This  further 
budding  was  erected  by  Sir  Richard  as  a  sort  of  gaUerjr  for  his 
rich  collection  of  art  treasures,  now  so  well  known  in  their 
new  home  in  London.  Since  1904  the  whole  propertv  was 
taken  over  by  the  State,  and  now  these  beautiful  grounds  are 
liberally  thrown  open  to  all  and  sundry,  and  form  an  oasis  for 
repose  and  a  haven  of  delight  from  the  va  et  vient  of  the  busy 
Paris  streets  and  the  Bois  itself,  so  deteriorated  has  the  latter 
become  since  the  advent  of  the  noisy  motor. 

To  come  now  to  the  main  subject  of  our  visit,  we  turn  off 
from  the  shady  entrance  drive,  leaving  the  Larger  portion  of  the 
estate  with  its  ornamental  waters  and  grottoes,  and  the  two 
little  chateaux  on  their  terrace  looking  across  to  the  river  and 
the  wooded  heights  beyond,  and  emerge  almost  suddenly  on  to 
a  wide  open  space.  The  sight  which  meets  our  gase,  some  few 
hundred  yards  beyond^  is  a  vety  striking  one.  In  perfect 
anangement,  necessarily  a  trifle  stiff,  perhaps,  yet  withal  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful,  we  see  an  entire  exi>anse  of  what  was 
formeiTir  an  immense  lawn,  now  converted  into  a  carnival  of 
colour  in  the  form  of  thousands  of  Rose  trees  of  every  species 
and  hue  known  to  the  rosarian,  all  in  most  careful  cultivation, 
and  in  beds  of  elegant  and  artistic  proportions.  As  you 
approach,  you  appreciate  even  better  the  superb  regality  of  the 
scene.  All  throu^  the  month  of  June  this  paradise  of  beauty 
has  been  en  grande  tenue.  The  spectacle,  it  should  be  noted  at 
once,  is  entirely  a  new  one.      East  year  only,  I  believe,  gave 
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birth  to  the  transformation  scene.  The  great  Rose  growers 
round  Pftri^  came  "forTrard  and*  presented  handsome  coUections 
to  start  the  new  regime.  Seen  this  season  with  its  standards, 
dwarfs,  and  climbing  i^nts  all  in  the  fullest  v^onr  and  bloom, 
no  one  would  credit  the  short  span  of  time  that  has  elapsed  since 
the  creation  of  the  roseraie.  It  reflects  the  highest  credit  alike 
on  the  donors  as  on  those  who  have  the  care  and  responsibility 
of  the  present  cultivation.  The  ordinary  observer  will  find  a 
perfect  surfeit  of  good  things  in  the  endless  varieties  to  be 
enjoyed,  while  the  connoisseur  will  revel  in  their  grouping,  their 
systematic  labelling,  and  their  clean  and  healthy  appearance, 
whioh  bears  witness  to  their  careful  culture. 

Imprimis  we  will  devote  a  ^cursory  inspection  over  the  par- 
terres as  they  are  arranged,  comprising  tne  collections  in  toto 
of  their  generous  donors,  leaving  the  more  detailed  desoription 
to  4ater,  of  individual  Roses  irrespective  of  the  collection  from 
which  they  emanate.  Beginning  with  the  trul:^  royal  gift  of 
Monsieur  Giviyereanz,  a  whole  bed  of  Belle  Siebrecht  <h.t.), 
draws  our  immediate  attention  by  its  brilliance  of  colour. 
6or»  (W.  Paul),  having  also  an  entire  bed  to  itself,  was  a  great 
stiooees;  while  two  teas^  General  Gi^lieni  (Nabonnand),  deep 
poppy  red,  a  large  full  flower,  and  Ftirstin  v.  HohenBollem 
Inrantin  (Brauer),  rather  delicate  looking,  lilac  red  merging  to 
yellow  ochre  at  centre,  were  of  great  merit,  as  also  a  grand 
Show  of.  the  bright  purple  red  Pre  Catalan  Roses  (Guilfiind). 
The  new  Roses  of  1906^  m  this  eoUection  were  a  great  feature, 
dLnd  most  be  described  in  some  detail  later ^  as  alao  the  climb- 
ing and  standaaxl  Briars,  thou^  many  of  these  latter  were  not 
yet  in  bloom  at  my  earlier  visits,  while  the  Roses  of  Japan 
^ere  superb  and  of  great  diversity.  Descending  towards  the 
great  wall  running  below  the  lawn  parterres,-  we  ccnne  to  another 
series  of  beds^. chiefly  of  standaroa,  among  which  we  find  M. 
CocheVs.  oollecticm,  noticeable  among  which  were.  Double,  a 
pink  mAny&  by  Bemaiz ;  Clemence  Marchix,  white,  red  shaded 
cochiniile«  and  Madame  Abel  phatenay,  a  large  Rose,  carmine 
Shaded  "with  vermilion  and  douded  with  salmfm,  a  most  trncom- 
rnont  and  striking  1k>wer.         <  .,  -    . 

Roses. emanating  from  thb  grounds  of  M.  Cochet-Cochet,  of 
Goubert,  induded  Mme.  Hardy,  a  medium  Rose  de  Damas  of 
purest  .white,  a  tea  Mme.  Cochet,  salmon  pink,  and  an  enormous 
white  Rose,  remarkably  effective,  unfortunately  unnamed.  From 
Vitry  (M.  Niklaus)  admirable  Roses  were  Beaute  Inconstante, 
a  capucln-red  tinged  with  yellow  ^  Mme.  -Jules  Grolea,  a  superb 
Qhina  Rose,  and  Belle  Lyonnaise.  Plants  from  M.  Kieffer 
of  Bourg-la-Reine,  produced  beautiful  specimens  of  Caroline 
Testout  and  England's  Glory;  while  coming  to  M. . Jupeau's 
donation  from  the  same  sicie  of  Paris  beyond  the  rami)art8, 
attractive  blooms  were  showing  of  two  teas,  Souvenir  de 
Therese  Levet,  a  peculiar  poppy  salmon,  and  Madame  D. 
Matras,  a  large  sulphur  yellow.  Gruss  an  Teplitz,  a  brilliant 
velvety  scarlet  Bengal  Rose,  must,  too,  be  noted. 

In  passing  it  should  be  mentioned  that  most,  if  not  all,  the 
best  English  raised  Roses  are  well  exemplified  in  the  above  col- 
lections, the  writer  omitting  to  mention  them  from  being  so  well 
known,  tho  object  being  to  draw  attention  to  Roses  raised  by 
French  or  German  growers,  many  of  which  are  necessarily  not 
so  familiar  in  England.  Quite  early,  indeed  by 'the  first  week 
in  June,  a  mixed  displav  of  blooms  against  the  wall  made  a 
very  creditable  show.  These  included  Bouquet  d*Or,  Bardou 
Job  (t.).  velvety  scarlet,  very  fragrant:  Eliaa  Robighon,  very 
taking  for  its  buds,  a  rich  deep  pmk ;  Alfred  Carrie  re,  a  mass 
of  bu>om ;  Zepherine.  a  Bourbon  Rose,  brilliant  crimson ; 
Gaston  Chandon  (t.),  oeep  cerise,  shaded  at  bottom  with 
copper,  and  Qotilde  Soupeit,  a  polyantha  tea  of  tender  carmine 
Witn  reverse  petals  pearl  white,  a  flower  possessing  both 
character  and  beauty.  A  vis-a-vis  was  our  old  friend  Captain 
Christy,  literally  in  the  pink  of  condition,  and  accompanied  by 
Monsieur  D^sir,  a  grand  tea,  deep  crimson,  and  a  very  vigorous 
grower.  Faijal,  a  Briar,  was  of  an  attractive  tint ;  and  a  large 
crimi^n  Rose,  out  somewhat  untidy  when  out,  was  Noella 
Nabonnand  (t.).  For  a  mass  of  purple  crimson  dusters  Con- 
turier  Mention  (Bengal)  was  admirable;  while  Gloire  de  Mar- 
sottin,  a  «Hmbing  hybrid  of  vivid  cerise,  was  very  well  formed. 
Old  La  Firance  has  no  rival  in  La  France  of  1889,  which  struck 
me  as  being,  thougb  very  large  and  showy,  of  an  unattractive 
colour.  The  last  Rose  drawing  attention  along  the  wall  was 
Mme.  Blondel  (h.t.);  a  lively  couleur  de  rose,  and  apparently 
▼ery  free  flowering. 

Early  dwarf  Roses  in  a  sheltered  position  were  represented 
among  jPolyahtha,  by  Ma  Fill6tte,  carmine  with  aurora  reflets, 

C":e  charming ;  Etoile  d'Or,  with  its  ravishing  buttonhole  buds ; 
nie  Lamesch,  a  fiery  copper,  rather  variegated ;  Petit  Con- 
stant,,  a  glowing  pink  with  orange  reflets.;  Marie  Pavie,  whit« 
pink,  very  free  flowering;  and  Perle  d*Or,  yellow  nankeen,  ex- 
cellent for  buds. 

Coming  to  early  teas,  many  in  full  bloom,  notable  ones  were 
Triomphe  de  Pernet,  vivid  red;  Valle  de  Chamonix,  yellow 
copper  with  lovely  buds;  Mme.  Olga,  a  greenish  white  of 
unusual  shade;  Mme.  Guinoi&seau,  a  peculiar  but  pretty  shaped 


bud;  and  Clara  Watson,  with  blooms  di  primo  cart^o.  Other 
effective  teas  were  Mme.  Helfeubein,  chamois;  Madeleine 
d'Aout  and  Anna  Olivier,  carnation  j  with  a  cavcdier  servente  in 
the  form. of  Amiral  Courbet,  a  climbing  hybrid  of  vivid  carmine 
and  magenta  reflets,  a  free,  useful-looking  Rose.  A  pair  of 
other  attractive  hybrid  teas  was  Jeannie  Speltinckx,  a  very 
pale  type  of  La  Firance,  extremely  sweety  and  Liberty,  a  bril- 
liant velvety  crimson  Rose  of,  I  think^  Dickson's  raising.  Two 
exi^uisite  little  Bengals  were  Comtesse  de  Cay  la  (1902),  by 
Guillot,  an  extraordinary  fiery  red  bud,  quite  fascinating,  ana 
Cardihal  (1904)  by  Welter,  deep  lacquer  red  with  yellow  centre. 
The  standards  were  later  than  the  dwarfs,  but  those  early  in 
evidence  were  Mme.  Luizet,  a  vivid  rose  shaded  Bourbon ; 
Comtesse  d#  J^rignieuse  (t.),  oanary  vellow,  uncommovi,  and 
Antoine  .Riyoire  (h.fi^.),  carnation  shaded  yellow,  much  varie- 
gated. A  quartette  making  a  brave  show  were  a  tea,  Archduke 
Joseph,  cup-shaped,  copper-rose  with  deeper  centre  and  pale 
petals ;  Mme.  Pemy  (t.|,  saffron  and  deep  gold,  but  when  fully 
blown  pale  cream  colour,  one  of  the  loveliest  Roses  in  the  entire 
grounds;  Mme.  Lambaxtl  (t.),  well  formed,  of  a  vivid  rad,  and 
Sime.  Eugene  Frtoy,  a  beautiful  rose  tint  of  brilliant  aolour- 
ing.  Reina  des  lies  Bourbon,  aalmon  pink.  was.  excellent  ;•  while 
to  conclude  with  a  plant  from  the  fast  bed  visited  for  early 
blooms,  Le  Bourgignon  (Polyantha)  was  excessively  lovely,  and 
somewhat  a  replioa  of  Mme.  Pemy,  with  its  golden  bud  develop- 
ing into  a  creamy  white  flower  when  exi)anded.^^.  A.  Carnbgie- 
Cheales. 

(Td  ])e  conchidecl.-) 
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t,  9-. .  Amphleome  Bmodi. 

This  griweful  and  delicate-looking  hardy  plant  bears  con- 
siderable general  likeness  to  the  well-known  Incarvillea.  It 
comes  from  the  Himalayas,,  whene  it  is  found  growing  at  high 
altitudes.  The  pink  flowers,  with'  yellow  throats,  appearuig 
above  the' pinnate  foliage,  make  a  charming  picture.  This 
plant  is  not  hai^y,  and  a  greenhouse  is  necessary  for  its  proper 
cultivation.  In  some  of  the  mor^  favoured  gardens  in  the 
south-west  it  may  probably  succeed  when  grown  out  of  doors. 
It  was  introduced  in  1852,  and  was  certificated  only  recently— 
on  June  25-^when  exhibited  by  Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons, 
Ltd.,  of  Chelsea. 

Cent^iirei^  montana  majors 

The  best  of  the  perennial  Centaureas,  or  Cornflowers,  for 
most  purposes- are  -undoubtedly  the  varieties  of  C.  montana, 
which  in  their  various  colours  are  found  exceedingly  useful  both 
for  the  border  and' for  cut  .flowers.  .In  their  colours  and  shades 
of  blue^  purple,  red,  or  rather  deep  pink,  white,  and  almost 
sulphur,  they  are  of  great  service  to  all  growers  of  hardy  flowers. 
"Die  variety 'major  is  not;  however,  so  well  knotirn  as  the  others, 
although  this  iia  n<*t  surprising,  seeing  that  it  has  only  been  in- 
troduced for  a  few  years.  I  believe  it  originated  with.  Mr. 
Thomas  Smith  in  his  Newry  Nursery,  but,  at  all  events,  it  was 
sent  out  by  hrm,  and  it  has  proved  one  of  the  best  of  the  series 
of  novelties  in  hardy  flowers  of  that  year.  In  form  it  is  the 
counterpart  of  the  other  varieties  of  C.  montana,  but  its  sise 
is  considerably  greater  than  that  of  these,  while  its  flowers  are 
more  massive  and  of  a  deeper  purple  and  blue  than  any  of  the 
others.  Although  one  calls  it  more  massive  than  the  others, 
this  sise  has  not  been  gained  at  the  expense  of  grace,  for  it 
hasall  the  value  they  have  for  cut  flowers.  C.  montana  major 
can  be  grown  in  any  ordinary  border,  and  is  increased  by  divi- 
sion.—S.  A. 

OcPftnlam  Kflexanr. 

To  the  vast  multitude  the  wealth  of  material  to  be  found  for 
the  garden  among  the  hardy  Geraniums  is  unknown,  and  several 
of  the  species  and  varieties  seldom  met  with  deserve  the  notice 
of  those  \irho  are  really  interested  in  such  flowers,  even  if  some 
of  them  are  not  among  the  most  showy  border  plants.  Geranium 
reflexum  is  one  of  these  little  known  Cranesbills,  and  as  it  is  a 
good  plant  for  the  garden  in  June  and  early  July  it  is  worth 
while  referring  to  it  at  the  present  time.  It  reminds  oaie  some- 
what in  its  flowers  of  our  well-known  native  G.  phaeum,  the 
Dusky  Cranesbill,  ae  the  flowers  are  of  much  the  same  shape, 
but  they  are  not  quite  so  flat  as  those  of  G.  ph»um,  and  are 
prettily  Veflexed,  like  those  of  a  Cyclamen,  or  perhaps,  more  like 
those  of  a  Dodecatheon.  but  less  recurved.  Then  the  colouring 
is  very  bright  and  pleasing,  being  a  warm  light  purple,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  flower  is  much  enhanced  by  the  projection 
of  the  pistil  and  stamens  far  beyond  the  reflexed  petals.  It  is 
en  Italian  species  which  is  hardy  with  us,  and  in  a  moderately 
light  border  growls  to  abowt  two  and  a  half  feet  high  or  a  little 
less.  I  have  an  impression,  however,  that  to  see  it  to  advan- 
tage it  ought  to  be  elevated  alcove  the  border,  and  that  it  would 
have  a  better  effect  about  four  feet  tip  on  a  rockery.— S.  A. 
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Irises. 


{Continued  from  page  106). 

Last  week  we  spoke  of  those  bulbous  Irises  which  flower  in 
winter  and  spring,  and  of  the  Oncocycdus  and  Reselia  families 
which  succeed  them.  But  even  before  these  latter  are  in 
flower  we  may  expect  some  blooms  of  the  earliest  of  the  great 
class  of  Pogon  or  bearded  Irises,  of  which  the  common  purple 
Flag  is  the  well-known  type.  This  family  is  very  widely  dis- 
tributed, examples  of  it  being  found  in  Spain,  while  in  the 
East  it  extends  as  far  as  Nepal,  and  possibly  into  the  Shan 
States  in  Burma.  AH  its  members  possess  a  rootstock  or 
rhissome  which  lies  on  or  near  the  surface,  and  from  which 
the  real  root-fibres  run  down  into 
the  soil. 

The  earliest  to  flower  is  usually  some 
form  of  pumila,  which  opens  its  first 
buds  in  early  April.  The  colours  are 
very  various,  ranging  from  yellow  and 
white  through  pale  blue,  green,  brown, 
and  claret  to  purple  andf  violet.  Almost 
all  are  extremely  floriferous,  and  when 
the  rhiaomes  have  been  thoroughly 
ripened  in  the  previous  summer  tney 
will  produce  as  many  as  thirtjr  blooms 
in  a  square  foot<  This  is  especially  the 
case  with  the  charming  pumila  ccerulea, 
which  might  well  be  used  more  often 
than  it  is  to  form  dwarf  edgings.  The 
growth  is  compact  and  practically 
evergreen,  and  the  plants  are  not 
fastidious  as  to  soil,  provided  that  it  is 
not  too  damp  nor  the  position  too 
shady.  Most  of  the  forms  to  be  found 
in  catalogues  are  hybrids,  either  of 
natural  or  of  garden  origin,  of  various 
dwarf  species  native  to  Southern 
Europe  as  far  east  as  the  Crimea.  Iris 
pumila  itself  comes  from  Austria  and 
xrom  the  mountainous  regions  lying  to 
the  south-east,  and  vanes  somewhat 
with  the  localit^r.  The  slightly  larger 
pseudo-pumila  is  common  in  Sicily, 
while  from  Switzerland  comes  the 
greenish-yellow,  sweetly  scented  vires- 
cens;  Italy  sent  us  chamaeiris  several 
centuries  ago.  for  it  found  a  place  in 
Bacon's  garden,  -whUe  a  handsome 
flower  of  a  deep  rich  yellow  shows  its 
origin  in  its  name,  bosniaca. 

As  the  month  of  At>ril  advances,  so 
do  the  Irises  grow  in  height.  The  earlv 
pumilas  are  not  more  than  6in  tall, 
while  virescens'is  as  much  as  a  foot. 
Taller  than  this,  again,  are  the  May- 
flowering  lutescens  and  its  pale  creami^- 
white  variety,  Statellce.  Once  May  is 
reached  an  Iris  garden  should  be  one 
continuous  blaze  of  colour,  for  the 
common  purple  Flag  is  closely  followed 
by  the  innumerable  forms  and  hybrids 
which  are  loosely  known  as  German 
Irises.  Closely  related  to  the  type,  and 
probably  only  local  varieties  of  it,  are 
several  forms  of  which  Amas  or 
macrantha  is,  x>orhap8  the  best,  while 
other  good  forms  are  Purple  King, 
Crimson  King,  Fontarabie,  and  asiatica. 
With  these  true  germanicas  there 
flowers  also  the  white  florentina,  whose 
dried  rhizomes  provide  the  violet- 
soentod  orris  root.  Then,  without  any 
break,  come  the  many-coloured  hybrids 
of  such  wild  species  as  variegata, 
pallida,  neglecta,  plicata,  and  sam- 
bucina—if,  indeed,  we  may  be  sure 
that  even  some  of  these  are  not  them- 
selves hybrids.    All  these  are  natives  of 

South-eastern  Europe  and  Western  Asia,  and  it  is  interesting 
to  attempt  to  trace  the  parentage  of  their  numerous  progeny. 
For  instance,  variegata  gives  us  flowers  with  yellow  standards 
and  usually  dark  falls,  although  even  of  this  there  is  a  charm- 
ing pure  white  variety,  called  innocenza ;  pallida,  with  its  -p&le 
glaucous  leaves  and  papery  spathes  tends  to  produce  self- 
coloured  flowers,  such  as  the  pink  Queen  of  May  or  the  pale 
lila55  variety  from  Dalmatia.  Neglecta  gives  us  flowers  of 
which  the  etandai-ds  range  from  lilac  to  purple,  while  the  falls 
are  usually  darker  and  even  sometimes  black,  as  in  Black 
Prmoe,  one  of  the  best  of  all  the  German  Flags.  Plicata  has 
.  white  flowers,  of  which  the  edges  are  veined  with  lilac-purple ; 


and  this  colouring  is  characteristic  of  its  offspring,  of  which 
Madame  Chereau  is  a  good  example,  while  to  sambucina  we 
owe  the  scent  of  Elder  flowers,  from  which  it  takes  its  name, 
and  the  gold-dust  which  seems  to  cover  the  standards  of  such 
flowers  as  Jacquiniana,  when  seen  in  bright  sunshine.  These 
Fla^  are  best  planted  six  weeks  after  flowering,  and  should 
be  given  a  sunny  position. 

The  largest  of  all  the  Iris  families  is  that  of  the  Apogons.  or 
beardless  Irises.  The  members  of  this  family  are  very  widely 
distributed,  being  found  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America. 
X)ur  two  native  English  Irises,  the  vellow  Water  Flag  pseud- 
acorus,  and  the  inconspicuous  purple  or  yellow  foetidissima, 
so  called  from  the  smell  of  its  bruised  leaves,  both  belong  to  this 
section.    The  former,  although  at    its    best   near    water,  will 


Amphicome    Emodi.    (Natural  size.) 


bloonv.  well  even  in  the  dryest  of  sandy  soils,  if  helped  with 
occasional  soakings  of  water  in  summer  and  with  doses  of  liquid 
manure  in  winter^  while  the  open  capsules  or  seed-vessels  of 
the  latter  filled  with  bright  red  seeds  are  valuable  as  a  winter 
decoration.  A  large  proportion  of  this  Apogon  family  are 
water-loving  plants,  and  all  seem  to  prefer  a  soil  rich  in  humus 
or  vegetable  refuse  and  deficient  in  lime.  Those  species  whoso 
leaves,  when  held  up  to  the  light,  are  seen  to  be  closely  filled 
with  minute  bLackisn  dots  should  be  planted  in  the  dampest 
positions. 

The  earliest  to  flower  of  the  Apogons  is  stylosa  or  uniguicu- 
laris,  which  we  have  noticed  already  among  the  winter-flowering 
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Irises.  Somewhat  later  is  ruthenioa.  with  grassy  leaves  and 
violet-coloured  flowers  veined  with  wnite.  Graminea,  with  its 
plum-coloured  «nd  blue  flowers,  has  a  characteristic  scent  like 
that  of  a  ripe  Greengage.  From  the  neighbouriiood  of  the 
Plains  of  Jericho  comes  Grant  Duffi,  with  flowers  of  a  yellowish 
colour  veined  with  lilac ;  while  the  closely  allied  Aschersoni  has 
bright  yellow  flowers  veined  and  dotted  with  green.  The 
former  of  these  is  a  capricious  flowerer,  for  plants  given  to  Sir 
Michael  Foster  by  its  discoverer  grew  at  Shelford  for  twenty- 
five  years  without  producing  a  flower,  while  in  the  Cambridge 
Botanical  Garden,  about  four  miles  away,  it  has  flowered  fairly 
often.  Aschersoni  is  said  to  flower  more  rreely,  but  it  is  a  new- 
comer in  England,  and  we  have  yet  to  see  whether  this  is  tnie. 
Another  oapricious  Apogon  is  ochroleuca^  or  orientalis,  with 
tall  sword-shaped  leaves  which  grow  with  a  characteristic 
twist.  The  flower  is  large,  white  with  a  jrellow  blotch  on  the 
fall,  and  its  home  is  in  Asia  Minor  and  Syria.  In  some  seasons 
it  flowers  freely,  and  in  others  it  will  not  produce  a  single 
spike.  Possibly  it  often  lacks  in  England  that  ripening  in  lete 
summer  which  it  must  get  in  its  native  home.  It  certainly 
enjoys  moisture  when  making  its  growtb  in  spring.  Aurea 
and  Monnieri  are  two  yellow  species  nearly  related  to  ochro- 
leuca ;  both  are  slow  of  growth,  but  well  repay  patience.  Some- 
what similar  in  habit  are  spuria  and  Gfuldenstadtiana,  both 
producing  in  June  and  July  spikes  of  flowers  with  narrow 
pointed  segments,  the  tyi>e  of  the  former  being  a  bright  lilac 
blue,  while  that  of  the  latter  is  yelk>w.  White  forms  of  both 
are  known,  the  signal  streak  in  all  cases  being  yellow. 

One  of  the  commonest  and  most  free  flowering  of  the 
Apoeons  is  Iris  sibirica,  with  spikes  of  blue  or  white  flowers 
standing  well  above  the  narrow  leaves.  The  deep  blue  variety 
or  species,  called  sanguinea  from  its  brisht  red^spathes,  and 
the  large  white  Snow  Queen  are  most  &tinct.  They  flower 
early  in  June,  and  do  best  in  a  moist  vegetable  soil. 

Everything  Japanese  seems  to  have  a  character  of  its  own, 
and  the  typiccJ  Japanese  Iris  Ksempferi  is  no  exception  to  this 
rule.  All  the  garden  forms  iu>pear  to  have  been  raised  from 
the  native  IsBvigata,  a  flower  which  in  habit  somewhat  resembles 
sibirica,  except  that  it  has  broader  leaves.  The  typioal  hybrids 
have  flowers  as  much  as  Sin  or  more  in  diameter^  with  six  large 
petals  extended  horizontally  and  producing  an  effect  like  that 
of  a  large  Clematis.  The  colours  range  from  white  through 
grey,  pink,  red,  and  purple  to  blue  and  violet.  Yellow  is  only 
present  in  the  signal  markings.  In  Japan  the  plants  are  grown 
in  stiff  clay,  fj^eely  manured  in  winter  and  flooded  with  water 
during  the  growing  season.  Failing  clay,  they  will  grow  in  a 
rich  vegetable  soil,  but  lime  appears  to  be  fatal  to  them.  They 
may  be  moved  early  in  the  autumn  about  the  beginning  of 
September,  but  after  that  are  best  left  till  spring,  when  the 
new  roots  are  pushing  out.  They  bloom  from  early  July  on 
into  August. 

Of  the  American  members  of  the  Apogon  family  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  speak  with  oertainty.  Seedlings  vary  so  mucb  that  in 
many  cases  it  is  hard  to  say  which  are  species  and  which  are 
only  varieties.  Some,  however,  are  quite  distinct.  From  the 
swamps  in  the  Southern  States  comes  fulva,.of  a  shade  of 
copper-red  quite  unusual  among  flowers.  Near  neighbours  are 
hexagona  and  Lamancei,  witJi  widely  creeping  rbisomes  and 
deep  blue  flowers  with  greenish  style  branches.  Earlier  than 
these,  which  flower  in  July,  are  Dou^asi,  with  spreading  flowers 
of  shades  from  lavender  to  violet  veined  with  wnite.  and  leaves 
that  die  off  a  brick-red  colour,  and  tenax  with  bright  reddish 
purple,  whfte-veined  flowers,  that  does  well*  in  m<^t  peaty  soil 
in  half  shade.  Tolmeiana,  or  n^issoufiensis,  and  longipetala  are 
closely  allied  species,  flowering  early  in  June,  or  even  late  in 
May,  with  flowers  in  which  lavender  and  purple  predominate. 
All  aire  best  moved  at  the  beginning  of  March. 

A  small  but  most  distinct  class  of  Iris  is  named  Evansia, 
of  which  the  characteristic  is  the  jagged  crest  which  replaces 
the  beard  of  the  Pogoniris.  To  this  family  belongs  japonica, 
or  fimbriata,  with  innumerable  pale  mauve  flowers  wifii  yellow 
crests.  It  will  not  flower  out  of  doors,  and  indoors  its  roots 
should  iK>t  be  allowed  too  much  room.  Fortunately  its  relations 
are  hardy,  among  the  best  being  the  blue  tectorum,  which  is 
grown  on  thatched  roofs  in  Japan,  while  its  white  seedling  form, 
which  apoeared  in  Europe,  is  still  more  charming.  Both 
varieties  flower  in  May  and  June,  and  should  be  given  a  shel- 
tered position  and  kept  fairly  dry  in  winter.  With  these  flower 
also  the  little  cristats  from  America  with  spreading  lavender 
flowers  and  characteristic  yellow  crest,  and  the  still  smaller 
gracilipes  with  flowers  of  a  redder  shade.  Both  thrive  in  fuV 
sun  on  the  rockery  in  a  vegetable  soil,  kept  moist  by  a  layer 
of  small  stones  on  the  surface.  The  other  member  of  this  family 
in  cultivation  is  Milesi,  from  the  Himalayas.  It  has  broad 
bright  green  leaves  2ft  or  more  long,  and  tail  branching  flower 
spikes  with  mather  small  red  lilac  flowers,  blotched  with  a  deeper 
colour,  the  crest  being  yellow. 

There  remain  the  Xiphions,  of  which  Iris  xiphium,  the 
^anish  Iris,  and  xiphioidee,  or^  anglica,  are  the  best  known. 
Xhe  latter  owes  its  name  to  the  fact  that  some  centuries  ago 
It  arrived  m  Holland  from  the  Pyrenees  by  way  of  England. 


The  June  flowering  Spanish  Irises  require  a  dry  hot  situation 
with  a  thorough  rii>ening  in  summer,  while  the  English,  which 
flower  a  fortnight  later,  rejoice  in  partial  shade  and  a  moist  rich 
soil.  The  oolours  of  the  former  are  white,  vellow,  brown,  and 
blue,  while  those  of  the  latter  ranee  from  wnite  through  laven- 
der to  deep  mauve  and  violet.  Other  xiphions  are  juncea,  the 
most  richly  o(4oured  of  yellow  Irises ;  tingitana,  a  shy-flowering 

fiant  from  Tangier,  which  needs  a  hot  position  and  to  be  lifted 
uring  July  and  August  and  then  replanted  over  a  l^er  of  old 
cow  manure;  and  Boissieri,  one  of  tne  few  bulbous  Irises  that 
oan  boast  of  a  beard. 

Lastly  we  must  mention  the  quaint  tuberosa,  which  open» 
its  green  and  black  sweet-scented  flowers  in  Mareh.  Some  say- 
it  is  not  an  Iris,  but  it  is  very  welcome  at  that  windy  time,, 
and  it  grows  readily  in  warm  sandy  soil. --("Times.") 


Nei  Types  of  Sweet  Peas. 

As  you  are  all  no  doubt  familiar  with  the  growth  and  flower* 
ing  of  the  Sweet  Pea  under  ordinary  oonditionsj  I  wiU  ask 
your  attention  esi>ecially  to  two  new  and  ver^  distinct  types  of 
recent  introduction  which  in  my  esUmation  are  of 
great  promise  to  Sweet  Pea  growers.  The  finst  of  these  is  the 
new  early  flowering  class,  at  present  represMited  bj  only  three 
varieties.  These  grow  only  from  15in  to  18in  in  hei^t  when  in 
full  flower,  and,  as  a  rule,  come  into  flower  in  from  sixty 
to  seventy  days  after  the  seed  is  sown,  and  with  the  two  leading 
varieties  have  the  hardy  black  seeds  which  admit  of  a  very  early 
planting.  These  dwarf  early  flowering;  Sweet  Peas  are  of  the 
easiest  cultivation,  as  the  seed  is  sown  in  drills  in  w^  prepared 
ground  early  in  the  spring,  or  at  an^  time  during  the  spring 
or  early  summer  months.  The  seed  is  covered  about  2in  deep 
with  fine  soil,  using  los  to  lOft  to  15ft  of  row,  the  plants  form- 
ing a  cl<)sely  matted  row  of  compact  growth  or  low  hedge-like 
form  suitable  for  edges.  Ac.  Tne  haulms  or  plants  are  quite 
stiffly  erect,  and  bear  tnree  to  five  sprays  of  flowere  to  a  stalk. 
The  flowers  are  considerably  smaller  in  sise  and  shorter  stemmed 
than  those  of  the  taller  growing  varieties,  but  if  the  entire 
stalk  is  cut  off  jiist  above  the  soil  they  make  very  attractive 
bouquets,  as  each  stem  shows  three  or  more  sprays  of 
flowers  and  buds  finely  relieved  by  the  small  dark  green 
leaves,  and  when  used  in  this  way,  loosely  bunched,  they  really 
furnish  a  more  attractive  vase  or  bouquet  than  the  longer 
stemmed,  larger  flowers  which  lie  more  closely  together,  and  tne 
large  vines  and  foliage  of  which  do  not  lend  themselves  so 
readily  in  making  a  graceful  combination  of  flowers  and  foliage. 
So  far  the  finest  varieties  of  this  type  are  Burpee's  Earliest  of 
All,  with  the  bright  pink  standards  and  cream v  white  wings  of 
the  popular  Blanche  Ferry  or  old-time  Painted  Lady  type. 

Burpee's  Earliest  White  is  similar  to  the  preceding  variety, 
excepting  that  the  flowers  are'  a  pure  pax>er  white,  resembling 
those  of  the  Emily  Henderson,  but  having  the  dwarf  habit  of 

frowth  and  extremely  early  period  of  flowering  of  the  Burpee's 
!arliest  of  All.  Another  variety  of  this  class  is  Burpee's 
Earliest  Sunbeams,  having  faint  primrose  or  cream  tinted 
flowers  of  the  shade  of  Mrs.  Eckfoni,  but  unfortunately  this 
variety  is  white  seeded,  and  for  this  reason  does  not  germinate 
satisfactorily  if  planted  very  early  in  the  spring.  Other  distinct 
colourings  of  this  desirable  early  flowering  class  are  on  the  way, 
and  when  introduced  will  add  greatly  to  the  popularity  of  the 
early  flowering  type.  I  consider  this  class  of  Sweet  Peas  to  be  a 
decided  acquisition  to  gardenere  in  warm  southern  locations, 
and  to  those  who  wish  to  grow  the  Sweet  Pea  under  ordinary 
conditions,  as  well  as  giving  a  longer  season  of  flowering  where 
the  later  and  larger  m>wered  varieties  are  i^so  grown;  but  it 
should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  season  of  bloom  for  this  early 
flowering  class  is  quite  brief— only  about  three  weeks  in  extent. 
If  the  flowers  are  not  cut  off  for  decorations^  the  small  vines 
are  soon  loaded  with  seed  Ppds,  and  they  cease  blooming  and 
die  off.— (Read  before  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society 
by  E.  D.  Darlington,  of  W.  Atlee  Burpee  and  Company, 
July  9,  1907.) 

A  KoTelty  in  Bwaet  Fear. 

There  is  growing  close  to  Blackwell  a  couple  of  sprays  of  a 
common  variety  of  Sweet  Pea,  each  spray  with  eight  buds  on, 
four  of  them  open  and  the  other  four  developing.  Is  not  this  a 
novelty  in  Sweet  Peas  ?  I  have  seen  manv  with  six  open  flowers 
on,  but  none  like  this  one. — C.  E.  R.  [These  are  most  probably 
fasciated  stems,  and  as  such,  are  abnormal.— Ed.] 

YoUiig  fop  the  Beat  Kinds. 

At  the  North  Lonsdale  Horticultural  Society's  show,  held 
recently  at  Ulverston,  Lanes,  votes  by  ballot  were  ficcorded  by 
the  visitors  to  the  varieties  of  Sweet  Peas  they  admired  most. 
The  best  kinds  turned  out  to  be  novelties,  Mrs.  Charles  W. 
Breadmore  being  first.  Audrey  Crier  also  held  a  good  position. 
When  these  can  be  guaranteed  as  thoroughly  fixed  tney  will 
a.ssuredly  be  in  great  demand. 


■  jmii.j.j..!, 
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ne  ElfMt  ol  6ru8  oi  Trees. 


Mr.  Thomas  Arnold  alluded  in  these  oolumna  a  short  time 
a^o  to  the  view  that  the  deleterious  effect  of  grass  on  fruit  trees 
mighty  explicable  by  the  drying  action  of  the  grass  on  the 
soil.  W  course,  any  increase  in  the  moisture  in  the  soil,  within 
r®»**°*W«  "mits,  and  under  ordinary  circumstances,  will  result 
m  beiwfit  to  the  tree,  whether  it  is  in  grass  or  in  cultivated 
ground,  but  the  evidence  which  we  have  already  brought  for- 
waird  on  the  subject  seems  too  conclusive  against  the  view  that 
^e  grass  effect  is  merely  a  question  of  moisture  in  the  soil. 
Borne  expennaents  now  m  progress  are  particularly  instructive 
m  the  matter,  and  may  interest  some  of  your  readers. 

Two-year-old  Pears  on  Quince  were  i^anted  eighteen  months 
ago,  some  m  ground  which  had  been  massed  down  a  few  yearb 
before,  and  some  in  the  adjacent  tilled  soil.  Of  those  in  grass, 
some  received  no  water  except  from  the  rainfall,  while  the 
others  received  in  addition  one  quart  or  two  quarts  of  water 
to  each  tree  every  day  during  the  growing  season.  This  water 
was  conveyed  to  the  trees  thirough  tubes  passing  down  below 
the  roots  of  the  tree.  That  the  water  reached  the  tree  roots 
a»d  was  effective  on  them,  and,  further,  was  not  excessive,  is 
fully  established  by  analyses  of  the  soil,  and  by  the  behaviour 
of  the  trees  themselves.  Three  samples  of  soil  were  taken  from 
around  each  tree  at  a  distance  of  12in  from  the  stem  (where 
most  of  the  feeding  roots  would  be),  and  to  a  depth  of  9in.  The 
samples  were  taken  on  July  31,  and  at  a  time  about  inter- 
mediate between  two  successive  waterings.  The  length  of  new 
wood  formed  by  the  various  trees  during  the  year  up  to  July  15 
was  measured,  and  the  amount  compared  with  that  formed  by 
the  nnwatered  trees  in  grass,  expressed  as  unity.  The  mean 
results  were  :— 


GrasB,  no  water ... 
Grass,  1  qt.  water 
Grass,  2  qts.  water 
No  grass,  no  water 


Growth.     Water  per  cent,  in  soil. 

1  128 

5-2  17-4 

8-6  18-2 

20  13-7 


Thns,  t*©  one  quart  of  water  has  increased  the  growth  fivo- 
foW,  and  the  two  quarts  have  increased  it  8*-fold,  the  amount 
of  moisture  in  the  soil  having  been  increased  by  4.6  per  cent, 
and  6.4  per  cent,  in  the  two  cases  respectively ;  but  the  absence 
of  grass  has  resulted  in  a  twenty-fold  increase,  although  the 
moisture  has  been  increased  thereby  only  0.9  per  cent.  Putting 
the  argument  in  another  way :  an  increase  of  0.9  per  cent,  in 
the  water-contents  of  the  soil  would,  according  t^  the  first 
three  experiments,  have  resulted^  in  not  much  more  than 
doubling  the  wood  formation,  whereas  the  removal  of  the  grass 
(which  reeults  in  an  increase  of  0.9  per  cent,  of  water)  causes 
a  twentv-f<^d  increase  in  the  wood  fonnation.  The  drying 
action  of  the  grass  can,  therefore,  only  account  for  one-tenth  of 
the  total  effect  of  the  grass  on  the  trees. — Spencbr  Pickbring. 


'    Selected  Sites  lor  Frnlt  6roilig. 

On  page  107,  Mr.  H.  H.  Raschen  again  deals  in  an  interest- 
ing manner  with  the  important  subject  of  summer  pruninc, 
and  in  the* same  oommimicatien  he  advances  some  pithy  reinarKs 
eonceming  the  necessity  of  selecting  suitable  sites  tor  the  forma- 
tion of  fruit  plantations.  '  For  yeaie  I  have  been  hammering 
away  at  this  very  point,  because  close  observation  has  taught 
me  that  commercial  success  in  fruit  growing  is  largely  a  matter 
of  site  selection.  Although  I  by  no  means  undervalue  the 
advanta»d  of  being  able  to  plant  in  the  most  suitable  soils,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  selection  of  a  suitable  site  is  of  even  more 
importance.  I  could  point  to  orchards  which  scarcely  ever 
produced  a  full  crop,  while  others  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
seldom  fail,  although  the  cultural  treatment  ^ven  is  in  each 
case  similar.  No  matter  how  ^eat  the  capability  of  a  soil  may 
be  for  the  production  of  superior  fruit,  if  through  unsuitability 
of  site  good  crops  are  onlv  rarely  obtained,  the  natural  result  is 
that  fruit  growing  under  such  conditions  is  unprofitable. 
During  my  travels  each  year  I  meet  with  hundreds  of  ideal 
sites  for  fruit  plantations,  which  seem  to  be  utilised  for  almost 
every  purpose  but  the  right  one.  I  do,  however,  know  of  a  few 
which  in  recent  years  have  been  turned  to  splendid  account  for 
fruit  growing.  Sites  which  were  formerly  looked  upon  as 
almost  worthless,  are  now  covered  with  thrifty  fruit  trees,  which 
have  become  remarkable  for  the  crops  they  bear  during  so-called 
bad  seasons.  Mr.  Raschen  has  done  good  service  in  again  bring- 
ing this  matter  to  the  fore,  and  I  hope  to  treat  of  it  more  f tally 
before  the  planting  season. — H.  D. 


Sommer  Pranlog  inl  Root  Pinniig. 

I  should  be  obliged  by  your  correcting  a  printer's  error  on 
page  107,  third  line  from  bottom  of  first  coluinn,  where,  in 
place  of  "instant"  labour,  *' without"  labour  is  the  true 
rendering,  the  former  word  making  the  phrase  unintelligible. 

I  am,  on  the  other  hand,  obliged  for  your  complying  with 
my  wish  concerning  the  origin  of  root-pruning.  But  your 
version  of  it  seemingly  does  not  touch  the  real  issue.  Where 
is  the  evidence  of  its  heing  practised  in  the  fifties  and  sixties 
of  the  past  century  ?  It  is  possibly  a  case  like  that  of  the 
Mendelian  Law  of  hybridisation,  which  was  enunciated  two 
generations  ago,  but  pigeon-ln^ed  until  resuscitated  within  this 
decade.  Root-pruning  may  have  been  dormant  for  decades 
before  the  seventies.  I  believe  it  owed  its  resuscitation  mainly 
to  Messrs.  Rivers  publishing  in  the  seventies  a  pamphlet  re- 
ferrmg  to  the  practice  then  begun  to  be  in  vogue  in  France, 
and  thus  re-introduced  here,  since  which  time  it  has  gradually 
become  a  common  practice.  I  shall  be  pleased  to  accept  any 
correction  of  my  version.  [If  our  correspondent  will  concede 
us  the  benefit  of  some  leisure,  we  may  go  into  the  history  of  this 
matter  in  detail.  When  we  called  in  question  his  statement 
that  he  was  the  first  to  practise  root-pruning,  we  did  not  infer 
thtft  at  the  date  he  names  (1869)  the  practice  had  become  uni- 
versal, but  that  it  was  recognised. — ES).] 

It  may  be  interesting  to  some  of  your  readers  to  learn  what 
happened  end  of  the  sixties  that  caused  me  to  venture  making 
the  assertion  as  to  my  relatively  early  insniration.  I  had 
obtained  from  Mr.  C.  Turner,  of  Slough,  ana  others,  a  quan- 
tity of  pyramid  fruit  trees  representing  the  pick  of  varieties 
as  shown  at  the  R.H.S.'s  Kensington  exhibitions  in  those  years. 
On  my  complaining  to  my  purveyors  concerning  the  unfruitf ul- 
ness  of  their  trees,  they  sent  their  foreman  to  advise  me.  After 
inspection  he  counselled  the  expedient  to  be  adopted  of  trying 
to  check  the  flow  of  sap  towaros  the  points  and  inducing  fruit 
blossoms  to  form  generally  by  attaching  small  and  large  stonei 
(a  system  I  aftern-ards  learnt  suggested  by  the  late  Shirley 
Hibberd)  to  every  growth  of  any  strength,  so  as  to  depress  all 
prominent  branches.  On  coming  to  a  standard  Calabasse  Pear 
tree,  I  pointed  to  its  form,  being  like  a  Weeping  Ash,  and  of 
extreme  vigour,  as  precluaing  the  <^)eration.  He  shrugged 
his  shoulders  in  silence,  so  that  I  there  and  then  told  my  gar- 
dener to  dig  a  trench  about  2ft  from  the  tree  and  sever  all  the 
roots.  My  surprise  was  great  when  in  response  to  the  operation 
the  tree,  which  had  been  for  several  years  already  without  a 
single  blos^m,  so  that  the  very  fact  of  its  being  even  true  to 
name  was  yet  in  suspense,  was  followed  within  ei^teen  months 
hy  a  crop  of  some  twelve  dozen  well-developed  fruit  of  the  right 
sort. 

As  to  the  other  trees,  no  response  to  the  attaching  of  stones 
could  be  discovered.  But  I  at  once  had  all  my  trees,  mostly 
pyramids,  replanted,  and  after  root-pruning,  actually  placed 
right  on  the  surface  of  the  somewhat  ocdd  clay  soil  that  formed 
the  staple  of  my  former  garden,  only  covering  the  roots  with 
4in  of  pulverised  surface  soil.  I  thus  promptly  reached  a  stage 
which  could  hardly  be  improved  upon  ever  since,  except  in  the 
style  of  training,  concerning  which  I  give  preference  to  the 
bush  and  the  gridiron  form  for  my  selection  with  numerous 
single  cordons  from  want  of  space.— H.  H.  Raschen,  Sidcup, 
Kent,  August  2,  1907. 

Select  CinatlOBs. 

The  varieties  described  in  the  Journal  of  August  1  are  evi- 
dently intended  to  guide  the  exhibitor.     From  this  point  of 
view,  therefore,  I  wUl  venture  some  alterations  and  additions. 
Reading  from  the  beginning  I  would  strike  out  the  following,, 
as  being  surpassed  by  others  of  similar  ooloum :— Galatea,  Lady 
St.  Oswald,  Goldylocte,  Mrs.  Tremayne,  Mikitdo,  Ossian,  Rayon 
d'Or,  Richness,  Sir  R.  Waldie  Griffith,  Voltaire,  Anne  Boleyn, . 
Cecilia,  Endymibn,  Glowworm,  Isinglass,  Mrs.  Nicholson,  Miss 
Audrey  Campbell,  Narcissus,  Orpheus,  Sir  Bevys,  Uriah  Pike. 
In  yellow  ground  Picotees  1  would  add : — 
.^Esop,  purple  edge,  a  flower  of  fine  quality. 
Gertruae,  lovely  bloom,  bright  rose  margin. 
Goblin,  wire  edge  of  purple. 
Leonora,  a  charming  variety,  with  rose  edge. 
Mrs.  Walter  Heriot,  most  finished  bloom,  with  a  bright  rose 

mairgin. 
Verena,  distinct  lavender  doloured  edge. 

Lady  Qasooyne,  splendid  flower  with    a    wire    edge    of  a  rose 
colour,  which  was  selected  as  the  best  in  its  class  at  the 
recent  National  exhibition. 
Her  Majesty,  very  heavy  edge  of  purple.     This  is  a  remarkable 
flower,  which  obtained  premier  honours,  and  like  the  last- 
named,  is  not  yet  introduced  to  purchasers. 
Fancies.— Argosy,  yellow  with  scarlet  markings 
Amphion,  yellow  and  rosy-red. 
Btxxlick,  yellow  with  light  rose  markings,    splendid   petals;   a 

fine  type,  but  late. 
Cavalier,  yellow,  marked  purple. 
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King  Solomon,  buflp  and  crimson  of  differing  shades.     A  true 

fancy. 
Leading  Lady,  yellow,  rose  and  crimson. 
Lord  Steyne,  yellow  with  shades  of  maroon  and  purple;  the 

Largest  of  all. 
Merlin,  yellow  marked  reddish  crimson. 
Pasquin,  most  distinct,  buff  and  heliotrope    shades.       This,  I 

think,  is  not  yet  in  commerce. 
Ravenswood,  lavender  and  buff ;  large. 

Wm.  Pemberton,  yellow  with  scarlet ;  a  flower  of  good  quality. 
Linkman,  scarlet  on  yellow ;  and 
The  Skipj^r,  yellow  and  purple,  I  noted  at  the  National  Show 

as  being  two  improvements.     These  are  not  yet  introduced 

to  the  public. 

Selfs. — John  Po]^,  a  fine  rich  rose  oolouir. 
Ensign,  a  white  of  hne  build  and  substance. 
Lady  Linlithgow,  a  lovely  pink  bloom. 
Mrs.  L.  E.  Best,  fine  scarlet,  with  thick  leathery  petals. 
Mrs.  F,  W.  Flight,  rose  pink,  a  refined  flower. 
Nubian,  dark  crimson,  fine  petals. 
Cu^d,  salmon  pink,  a  charming  flower. 

The  varieties  above  have  been  selected  as  exhibition  Carna- 
tions. Those  that  follow  are  a  few  excellent  kinds  for  the 
border : — 

Borders.— Miss  Audrey  Campbell,  yellow;  Herbert  J.  Cut- 
bush,  scarlet;  Tcojan,  white;  Benbow,  buff;  Nubian,  maroon: 
Miss  Willmott,  bright  oonal  pink;  H.  Falkland,  yellow  and 
rosy-red;  Lady  St.  Oswald,  yellow  with  red  margin;  Argosy, 
yellow  and  scarlet ;  Liberte,  yellow  and  purple,  grand ;  Merlin, 
yellow  and  crimson;  Professor  Cooper,  bUff  and  Lavender.— 
H.  S.,  Woking. 

4«#H 


Entomological  Motes. 


ilvftb  CaterpiUan. 

Caterpillare,  as  nearly  all  of  us  know,  have  mostly  some 
particular  food  plant  which  they  patronise,  not  necessarily  of 
one  species  only  but  plants  of  a  family.  A  few,  however,  are 
very  select  m  their  choice,  limited  to  a  single  species,  and  if 
they  cannot  get  that  they  will  die  of  starvation  rather  than  eat 
any  strange  food,  ^larvellous,  too,  is  the  instinct  which  enables 
the  mother  butterfly  or  moth  tc  choose,  perhaps  from  a  mass 
of  herbage,  the  leaves  or  twigs  of  the  plant  which  will  give 
fitting  nourishment  to  her  offspring,  and  deposit  eggs  thereupon. 
But  there  arc  other  caterpillars  abroad  m  our  gardens  that 
might  be  considered  more  fortunate  than  their  brethren,  as  they 
can  turn  their  jaws  to  almost  anythinc,  so  there  is  small  chance 
of  their  dying  from  want.  Blown  off  a  shrub  or  tree,  such  a 
caterpillar  needs  not  to  journey  back,  and  should  the  foliage 
where  it  is  feeding  e;et  dry,  it  can  change  to  some  other  plant 
near.  Possibly,  the  "arabs'*  of  the  catei-pillar  raceareexpo»Bdto 
more  penis  from  birds  than  are  those  caterpillars  of  different 
habit,  but  several  species  of  the  wanderers  are  well  clothed  with 
•^^'ji  ^^'^^^^  ®'*®  ^  safeguard.  Some  caterpillare  that  are  de- 
cidedly en-atic  when  they  are  gaining  si«e,  are  in  the  juvenile 
state  confined  to  one  plant,  upon  which' they  feed  sociably. 
Gardenere  naturally  dislike  "arab"  caterpillais,  since  they  turn 
up  unexpectedly  on  choice  plants,  and  frequently  take  their 
journey  by  night. 

Butterfly  oaterpillars,  in  Britain  at  least,  are  not  apt  to  seek 
a  variety  of  food.  They  keep  close  to  their  particular  plant, 
and  if  the  weather  is  warm  they  feed  up  rapidly.  Amongst 
the  meadow  butterflies  we  shall  probably  find  instances  of  the 
caterpillars  wandering  about  while  eating  grasses,  but  thev  do 
not  change  their  fare.  This  singular  season  these  caterpillars 
must  have  had  a  bad  time:  they  had  plenty  of  grass  in  May 
and  June,  but  the  cold  nights  certainly  killed  many  of  them 
Speaking  of  caterpillars  generally,  we  mav  thank  the  unfavour- 
able spring  for  making  them  less  abundant  than  usual.  But 
we  have  one  familiar  butterfly  caterpillar,  common  ialike  in  town 
and  country,  which  m  flower  or  kitchen  garden  is  by  no  means 
particular.  We  have  two  broods  a  year  of  the  small  white  cater- 
pillars known  as  Piens  Rap®,  a  velvety  little  creature,  apt  to 
escape  observation  when  on  many  plants,  because  the  colour 
harmonises  with  that  of  the  leaves.  All  species  of  the 
CrucifersB  are  acoeptAble  to  it,  especdally  the  varieties  of 
Brassica,  and  it  is  at  home  on  Mignonette,  the  Tropceolum  all 
PeLargoniums  also  on  other  low  plants,  for  it  selJom  cliiiibs. 
Very  different  is  the  oaterpillar  of  the  large  tortoiseshell ;  this 
delights  to  mount  trees  being  first  in  companies,  afterwards 
they  scatter  independently.  It  has  become  rather  a  local  infeect 
here,  but  on  the  Coaitment  this  caterpillar  is  partial  to  fruit 
trees,  especiallv  the  Cherry  and  Pear.  Also  ft  feed«  ^n  fl!o 
Elm,  Sallow,  Willow,  Aspen,  and  Whitebeam^ynis  Aria) 

Tif^ep,  Ermine,  and  Yapoarep  Mothf. 

Along  many  a  garden  walk  during  the  summer  we  see  hairy 
oaterpillars  travelling  in  .search  of  food.     Youngsters  know  them 


b^  the  name  of  "woolly  bear,"  though  the  jacket  of  hair  is 
silky  not  woolly.  One  may  be  observed  crawling  leisurely,  fear- 
less of  being  crushed,  or  one  perhaps  hurrying  along  in  alarm 
at  some  danger.  Most  conspicuous  is  the  caterpillar  of  the  tiger 
moth  (Arctia  caja)  deeplv  black,  with  long  hairs  of  brown  and 
grey.  Just  now  theTmotn  is  flapping  feebly  about  gardens,  not 
at  all  tiger-like,  except  in  the  makings  on  the  wiUgs.  The 
caterpillar  feeds  both  in  autumn  and  spring,  ctiiefly  on  low 
plants,  though  it  will  mount  a  Hollyhock  or  even  an  Apple 
tree.  It  is  a  wonder  these  tigers  are  not  still  commoner,  since 
the  parent  lays  about  600  eggs,  but  pxx>bably  many  moths  are 
eaten  by  birds.  Also  brown,  rather  smaller.  llayin£  a  pale  line 
down  the  back,  is  the  white  ermine  caterpillar  (A.  Menthastri)* 
The  name  judicates  some  partiality  of  the  Mint  i^ibe,  but  gar- 
deners pick  it  off  a  variety  of  plani^s  during  August  and 
September.  Then  we  have  a  British  moth  called  the  vapourer 
(Argyia  antiqua),  because  the  old  entomologists  thought  its  un. 
dulating  flight  resembled  the  floating  of  vapour' or  smoke.  It 
is  a  peculiarity  of  this  species  that  there  seems  to  be  a  succession 
of  the  insects  during  the  summer ;  both  the  moths  and  the  oater- 
pillars are  often  about  at  the  same  time.  The  oaterpillars  feed 
upon  many  trees  and  shrubs,  but  are  very  liable  to  be  dislodged 
by  winds,  dropping  unexpectedly  upon  by-passers.  Last 
year  they  were  numerous  m  Hyde  P^^k.  and  people  oom« 
olained  of  being  annoyed  by  their  hairs.  Two  or  three  brown 
tufte  of  these  project  over  the  head,  and  on  the  back  are  fine 
yellow  brushea.  These  are  stripped  off  and  woven  into  the 
cocoon. 

Gold-tail  and  Grey  Dajg^F  Motht. 

Every  gardener  must  have  seen,  on  some  summer  day^  one 
or  more  caterpillars  of  the  gold-tail  moth  (Liparis  aunflua) 
sitting  on  Hawthorn  twigs,  conspicuous  because  the  black  ground 
colour  is  varied  with  white  and  bright  red,  but  evidentl;^  it  offers 
no  attraction  to  birds.  Like  other  hairy  caterpillars,  it  is  often 
blown  from  its  food.  This,  however,  is  not  of  any  consequence, 
as  a  wanderer  can  soon  find  some  foliage  it  can  feast  on,  without 
returning  to  its  original  hedge,  'fiiis  caterpillar  if  in  an 
orchard,  thoroughly  enjoys  the  leaves  of  the  Apple,  or  in  gardens 
will  take  advantage  of  any  variety  of  Kose.  Gardeners  need 
to  be  cautious  in  nandling  the  gold-tail  caterpillar,  because  it 
produces  skin  irritation,  either  by  means  of  the  hairs  or  the  dis- 
charge of  an  acid  fluid.  The  pretty  white  moth  removes  the 
plumage  of  the  tuft  to  encase  her  eggs.  Then  we  have  a  gjarden 
or  shrubbery  moth  called  the  grey  dagger,  rather  oommon 
(Acronycta  Psi)  one  oj  a  genus  not  at  all  formidable,  but  named 
from  their  exhibiting  dagger-like  markings  on  the  wings.  Its 
caterpillar  is  fond  of  wandering  from  one  tree  or  shrub  to  an- 
other, and  it  is  by  no  means  timid.  August  and  September 
are  its  months.  We  can  recognise  it  by  the  two  erect  humps  on 
the  back,  the  one  above  the  tail  intensely  black,  studded  with 
hairs  long  and  short ;  its  head  is  black  and  shining,  the  body 
black,  yellow,  and  red.  The  silken  coooon  is  placed  m  a  crevice 
of  bar£. 

Other  caterpillars,  unprotected  by  hairs,  are  summer  wan- 
derers. Several  of  the  Geometer  tnbe,  "loopere,**  as  we  call 
them,  are  enabled,  by  their  slim  bodies  and  peculiar  mode  of 
crawling,  to  travel  rapidlv.  When  at  rest  their  shape  and  odour 
make  soone  of  them  resemble  little  bits  of  twi^.  This  is  obviously 
the  fact  with  the  caterpillar  of  the  swallow-tail  moth  (Uropteryx 
Sambucata).  The  pale  perfect  insect  may  be  seen  just  now  flying 
slowly  along  in  the  summer  twilight,  or  sometimes  by  dav.  I)ur. 
ing  the  autumn  its  caterpillar  feeds  not  only  on  the  Eloer,  but 
on  Forget-me-not,  fruit  trees,  and  a  variety  of  herbaceous 
plants.  Whatever  is  its  food,  when  the  nights  are  cool  it  seeks 
out  a  tree,  and  in  some  hoJlow  awaits  tne  arrival  of  spring. 
Before  June  it  has  attained  it%  full  size,  and  swings  the  chrysalis 
in  a  curious  sort  of  hammock  amonf^t  the  leaves.  There  is  a 
much  more  numerous  and  very  active  species  of  catemillar, 
which  develops  into  the  mottled  umber  moth  (Hybernia 
defoliaria),  a  late  autumn  insect.  An  entomologist  has  com- 
mented upon  the  recreative  performances  of  these  pretty  cater- 
pillars, hundreds  upon  hundreds  being  observable  in  parks  and 
shrubberies  dangliner  by  their  silken  threads  if  a  summer  breeze 
blows.  Should  they  fail  to  wind  themselves  up  to  the  tree  they 
dropped  from,  it  is  easy  to  crawl  to  another  tree  or  shrub  that 
affprds  food,  unless  they  are  seized  by  any  passing  bird. 

A  stouter,  and  very  familiar  caterpillar,  of  wandering  habits, 
is  that  of  the  angle-shades  moth  (Phlogophora  meticulofia)  green 
or  olive-brown  marked  with  white,  and  having  a  leech-like  head, 
but  keeps  itself  well  concealed  during  the  day.  At  dusk  it 
eats  a  variety  of  garden  plants,  oein^  partial  to  the 
Chrysanthemum  and  Primrose  tribe.  Early  in  August  it  is  full- 
fed,  and  the  moth  appears  a  month  after.  There  is  also  a  brood 
of  caterpillars  feeding  in  IMarch  and  April.  Then  the  cater- 
pillar of  the  dot  moth  (Mamestra  Persicariae)  is  ian  autumn 
caterpillar  of  strolling  habit,  often  visible  by  day  in  August, 
Sentember,  and  even  October.  It  is  of  notable  appearance,  with 
a  hump  above  the  tail,  colour  light  green  or  reddish  brown, 
striped  on  each  side.  I  have  often  had  it  brought  to  me  as  a 
curiosity.  — Entomologist. 
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Neotaplne-Peach. 

Referring  to  Mr.  StrngneH's  note  about  a  Nectarine  growing 
on  a  Peach  tree,  I  Baw  the  other  week  at  Mr.  8oott*s,  Floral 
Retreat  Nurseries,  Pevensey,  a  well  shaped  Nectarine  growing 
on  a  Bellegarde  Peach.  There  was  a  Peach  almost  exactly 
<^pofiite  on  the  same  shoot.  Both  gave  promise  of  ripening 
well.  Mr.  David  Thomson,  in  his  hook  on  "Fruit  Culture,*' 
tells  us  they  hare  been  known  to  come  half  Peach  and  half 
Nectarine,  but  this  must  be  very  rare.  My  father,  who  is 
manager  at  the  Pevensey  Nurseries,  has  grown  Peaches  for  the 
past  forty-two  years,  and  never  before  has  seen  this  fToak. 
Neither  have  I  in  my  experience.  The  Peach  tree  was  about 
ten  years  old.  Perhaps  some  of  your  older  readers  will  give  us 
their  experience  of  this  interesting  problem.— Gborob  Miller, 
fruit  grower,  South  Lodge  Gardens,  Horsham. 

Rhododendron  Hybpldv. 

Rhododendron  oatawbiense  flowers  in  early  June,  together 
with  the  many  other  kinds  in  cultivation.  To  catawbiense  we 
owe  the  many  beautiful  hardy  hybrids  in  cultivation,  for  all  the 
hardiest  ones  partake  largely  of  the  catawbiense  parentage  for 
hardiness,  owing  their  pretty  colours  to  the  tender  species  of  the 
Old  World.  Many  of  our  prominent  sorts  are  not  very  different 
from  catawbiense  in  colour,  but  we  overlook  this  because  of 
their  ability  to  withstand  our  hardest  winters.  But  there  arc 
many  kinds  of  lovely  colours — colours  due  to  the  Old  World 
types — which  are  quite  as  hardy  as  our  native  sorts.  Rhododen- 
drons like  to  grow  in  masses,  one  protecting  the  other;  in  addi-' 
tion  to  this,  they  are  often  half  shaded  by  forest  trees,  and 
these  conditions  should  be  afforded  them  in  cultivation,  when 
there  would  be  far  less  heard  of  their  being  injured  in  winter. 
Our  native  one,  R.  maximum,  does  not  appear  io  have  influ- 
enced many  of  its  seedlings  in  the  lateness  of  flowering,  presum- 
ing it  has  been  so  used.  It  blooms  almost  a  month  later  than 
catawbiense,  yet  there  are  no  hybrids  visible  owning  to  such 
a  late  flowering  character,  though  some  are  later  than  others.— 
("Florists*  Exchange.'*) 

Liaat  Autumn. 

The  most  noteworthy  features  of  last  autumn  were  its  high 
meian  temperature  and  the  splendid  record  of  sunshine  in 
September.  Elach  of  the  three  months  was  warm  in  all  partvS 
of  the  country.  September  proved  everywhere  dry,  whereas  in 
October  and  November  the  rainfall  in  nearly  all  districts  was  in 
excess  of  the  average.  The  sun  shone  for  an  exceptional  number 
of  hours  in  September,  while  in  October  and  November  the  re- 
cord of  sunshine  was  more  or  less  poor.  Before  the  harvest 
month  of  September  had  begun,  much  of  the  corn  had  been  got 
in  in  the  east  and  south  of  England,  the  grain  ripening  very 
rapidly  during  the  last  ten  days  in  August.  And  as  the  weather 
continued  fine  the  harvest  was  soon  over,  and  the  various  corn 
croi>8  gathered  in  in  splendid  condition.  Considering  the  great 
heat,  but  little  gran  was  shed.  In  all  but  the  late  districts  the 
liarvest  had  been  completed  by  the  end  of  the  third  week  in 
September.  The  long  drought,  which  in  the  southern,  eastern, 
and  midland  counties  of  England  may  be  said  to  have  lasted 
from  the  beginninc:  of  June  until  the  beginning  of  October,  at 
last  oame  to  an  end,  and  as  the  ground  at  the  same  time  became 
warm,  the  grass  in  the  pastures  which  had  previously  been  for 
many  weeks  quite  burnt  up  rapidly  regained  its  freshness,  while 
the  languishing  root  crops  at  once  started  to  giM>w  again.  Every, 
thing  in  the  garden  remained  neaily  at  a  standstill  until  the 
long  drought  came  to  an  end  with  September ;  after  which  time, 
the  weather  being  warm,  as  well  as  wet,  very  rapid  growth  was 
made,  considering  the  time  of  year,  both  in  the  flower  and 
kitchen  garden.  The  lawns  in  the  early  districts,  which  had 
for  weeks  together  been  burnt  up,  quickly   became  fresh  and 


green  again.  One  of  the  most  noteworthy  features  of  this  re- 
markable season  was  the  unusually  long  time  the  trees  retained 
their  leaves  without  change  of  colour,  except  in  those  localities* 
where,  owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  soil,  they  had  become 
yellow  prematurely  and  much  of  their  foliage  had  l)een  abeady 
shed.  The  only  autumn  plant  on  the  list,  the  Ivy,  came  into 
flower  one  day  in  advance  of  its  average  date.  Taking  the 
country  as  a  whole,  the  last  swallow  took  its  departure  one  day 
later  than  its  usual  time.— (From  "  Phenological  Observations.*') 
Ppunlnir  Beeoh  at  Flantlnff. 
Planters  often  speak  of  the  trouble  of  transplanting  Beeches, 
but  this  trouble  ought  not  to  be  met  with  if  a  good  pruning  be 
given  at  the  time.  Every  one  of  the  Beeches  requires  a  hard 
pruning  to  have  them  do  well  (says  Mr.  Meehan  in  the  "  Florists' 
Exchange"),  especially  those  not  frequently  transplanted.  In 
this  respect  they  are  not  unlike  the  Oak.  Given  a  dose  prun- 
ing they  are  safe ;  without  it  they  are  Aot  sure  to  succeed.  The 
likeness  exists,  too,  in  the  case  of  transplanting  when  young. 
If  this  has  been  done  several  times  before  trees  are  6ft  high, 
but  little  pruning  of  the  branches  is  required.  There  is  one 
variety  of  the  European  Beech,  the  fern-leaved,  which  is  exceed- 
ingly hard  to  transplant.  The  trouble  is  that  while  making 
innumerable  twigs,  it  makes  but  few  roots.  There  is  nothing 
else  to  do  but  to  cut  away  the  greater  port.ion  of  its  branches. 
Better 'to  greatly  lessen  its  sise  than  lose  it.  The  European 
Beech  Is  often  planted  as  a  shelter  tree,  its  old,  dead  leaves 
remaining  on  the  branches  until  the  sap  rises  in  spring,  just 
as  they  do  on  many  species  of  Oaks. 

LlUum  Hanson!. 

Hanson's  Japanese  Lily  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory 
garden  Lilies  of  its  class,  the  Martagon  group.  It  is  a  noble 
and  beautiful  Lily,  which  reaches  a  height  of  from  three  to  four 
feet,  and  which  affords  us  numerous  flowers  of  great  substance, 
prettily  reflexed,  after  the  manner  of  the  group  to  which  it 
belongs,  and  of  gi-eat  substance.  These  flowers  are  a  fine  yellow 
and  are  spotted  with  black.  As  a  border  Lily  or  for  growing  in 
pots  it  has  few  equals  in  its  class,  so  easily  is  it  cultivated  in 
any  good  garden  soil ;  while  it  never  fails  to  give  plenty  o^  its 
bright  yellow  flowers.  It  is  a  vigorous  grower  and  soon  increases 
when  in  a  border  of  fairly  good  soil,  made  a  little  light  by  the 
addition  of  some  leaf  soil,  if  it  is  inclined  to  be  rather,  on  the 
heavy  side.  One  but  seldom  meets  with  L.  Hansoni  in  ordinary 
gardens,  and,  &s  it  lias  been  introduced  for  more  than  forty 
years  and  is  only  moderately  priced,  it  should  be  more  sought 
after  by  all  lovers  of  the  Lily.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July, 
and  this  season,  late  though  it  has  been,  opened  in  the  first 
week  in  July. 

Sllane  mapltlma  and  Its  Vapletlas. 

Although  the  pretty  little  Silene  maritiuja  is  familiar  to 
many  of  us  as  a  native  seaside  plant,  there  are  many  districts 
where  it  is  never  seen,  and  in  inland  gardens  a  number  of 
I)eople  would  delight  in  its  glaucous  leaves,  and  its  little  white 
flowers  with  their  inflated  bladder-like  purplish  calyces.  There  are 
two  pretty  varieties  which  would  also  be  prized,  even  by  the 
lover  of  flowers  who  lives  by  the  home  of  the  wild  and  common 
plant  itself.  These  are  the  variety  called  rosea  and  that  called 
flore-pleno.  The  first  of  these  is  the  oounterpart  of  the  type, 
with  the  exception  that  its  flowers  are  a  pleasing  light  rose,  in- 
stead of  being  white.  It  is  a  neat  little  plant  for  the  rockery 
or  the  mixed  border,  and  is  of  rather  trailing  habit,  but  not  so 
much  so  as  to  become  troublesome.  It  looks  well  dangling  over 
a  stone.  The  second,  the  double  variety,  is  a  pretty  little  plant, 
which  most  who  see  it  oovet,  as  it  gives  perfectly  double  little 
flowers  which  rather  remind  one  of  a  double  white  Pink,  while, 
to  complete  the  resemblance,  the  calyx  generally  bursts,  al- 
though this  is  a  defect  to  most  of  us.  These  forms  of  the  Sea 
Campion  are  very  easily  grown,  and  have  considerable  powers 
of  resistance  to  adverse  conditions.  Yet  they  prefer,  and  should 
have,  a  light  and  rather  sandy  and  stony  soil  with  full  exposure 
to  the  sun.  In  suitable  soil  they  will  send  their  roots  well  down 
among  the' stones,  just  as  they  do  on  some  shingly  beach  among 
the  stones  and  broken  shells.  These  forms  of  Silene  maritima 
are  readily  increased  by  cuttings. — S.  Arnott. 
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Summer  is  still  with  us,  end  notwithstanding  adverse 
weather,  gardens  generally  are  gay  with  a  variety  of  flowers. 
The'  succesaful  gardener  must,  however,  be  for  ever  looking 
forward,  and  while  the  eyes  feast  upon  the  rich  beauty  of 
summer,  brains  must  be  active  in  making  plans  for  a  supply  of 
flowera  during  autumn,  winter,  and  spring.  How  splendidly  the 
dreary  months  may  be  brightened  by  floral  beauty  those  who 
know  the  full  value  of  bulbous  plants  Are  ever  ready  to  pro- 
claim. No  garden  or  house  is  complete  without  them,  and 
interest  in  their  culture  increases  each  year  for  many  reasons, 
not  the  least  being  that  fresh  gems  are  continually  coming  for- 
ward in  the  shape  of  new  species  and  varieties.  Now  is  the 
time  to  scan  bulb  catalogues,  make  our  selections,  and  order 
early,  so  as  to  ensure  good  quality,  and  all  should  endeavour 
to  try  a  few  varieties  not  previously  grown,  as  however  good 
old  favourites  may  be,  the  charm  of  watching  the  progress  of  a 
novelty  is  too  good  to  be  neglected. 

One  naturally  selects  first  those  that  are  required  for 
forcing,  to  make  sure  of  their  being  obtained  soon  enough  to 
be  potted  during  August  or  early  September.  For  this  pur- 
pose paper  white  Polyanthus  Narcissi,  Soleil  d'Or,  and  Double 
Roman,  have  long  been  favourites,  the  latter  I  have  a  special 
liking  for,  as  it  is  reliable,  showy,  and  withal  cheap.  These 
with  White  Roman  Hyacinths,  form  the  sheet  anchor  of  the 
early  forcer.  To  these  should  be  added  the  white  Italian,  vellosv 
Romans  and  rose  coloutred  French  Oouleur  de  Chair.  Among 
early  Tulips  Due  Van  Thol,  in  red,  crimson,  yellow,  oranfi:e, 
rose,  scarlet,  and  white,  and  Pottebakker.  in  white,  soarlet, 
and  Vellow,  are  of  the  greatest  value  for  early  forcing,  although 
La  Reine  is  still  a  great  favourite  with  many  who  force  on  a 
laree  scale.  The  double  varieties  of  Tournesol^  scarlet  ed^ 
yellow,  and  golden  yellow,  are  excellent  to  succeed  the  very 
early  kinds.  The  above  form  a  good  selection  for  keeping  ap  a 
supply  of  flowers  till  Christmas.  After  that  time  there  are 
many  varieties  of  Tulips  and  Narcissi  which  may  be  flowered 
splendidly  with  moderate  forcing.  The  following  are  some  of 
the  best:  Yellow  Prince,  Canary  Bird,  Grace  Darling,  Cottage 
Maid,  Rose  Oris  de  Lin,  Keizerskroon,  Mon  Tresor.  with  La 
Candeur  and  Rex  Rubrorum  for  late  work. 

The  variegiated  Tulips,  of  which  there  are  several  varieties, 
are  also  worthy  of  attention,  both  for  growing  in  pots  ana 
beds  or  borders.  The  following  are  good  Polyanthus  rCarcissi. 
to  succeed  the  early  varieties  above  enumerated:  Grana 
Monarch,  Mont  Cenis^  Maestro,  and  President  Harrison.  S'ngle 
Narcissi :  Cynosure,  Sir  Watkin,  Barri  oonspicuus,  Mrs.  Lantry, 
Obvallaris,  Golden  Spur,  Princeps,  Emperor,  Horsfieldi. 
Doubles :  Van  Sion,  Golden  Phoenix,  Orange  Phoenix. 

Snowdrops,  Crocuses,  Scillas,  Chinodoxas,  Grape  Hyacinths, 
and  Freesias  are  all  worthy  of  attention,  but  scarcely  need  bo 
described  in  detail.  The  beautiful  varieties  of  Spanish  Iiis, 
however,  demand  more  than  a  passing  notice.  For  pot  work, 
or  for  planting  in  beds  and  borders,  they  are  some  of^the  most 
showy  as  well  as  inexpensive  bulbous  plants.  The  following 
varieties  are  specially  attractive:  British  Queen,  white;  La 
Tendresse,  soft  yellow;  Chrysdora,  yellow;  Leander,  orange 
yellow ;  Pnnoe  of  Orange,  lavender  and  yellow ;  A.  Von  Hum- 
boldt, light  blue;  Marie,  bright  yellow;  Thunderbolt,  rich 
bronze.  Large  flowering  Hyacinths  seem  to  some  extent  to 
have  lost  their  former  popularity,  probably  on  account  of  the 
cheapening  and  great  increase  of  variety  among  Narcissi.  No 
one,  however,  can  deny  the  great  charms  ana  rich  scent  cf 
Hyacinths,  and  they  are  specially  valuable  for  growing  in  pols 
vase^  (with  shell  and  fibre),  or  in  water,  and  as  they  supply 
colours  not  very  plentiful  during  the  winter  and  early  spriog 
months,  they  are  certainly  worthy  of  more  enthusiastic  atten- 
tion. The  following  are  some  of  the  most  reliable  and  showy 
varieties:  Baroness  Van  Tuyll,  white;  La  Grandesse,  white, 
iargo  bells;  General  Vetter,  pale  blu^;  Yellowhammer, 
^igantea,  ro^e  blush ;  Pink  Charles  Dickens,  Koh-i-noor,  lose, 
«rand  spike  ;  Robert  Steiger,  rosy  red ;  Grand  Lilas,  light  blue ; 
Mane,  dark  blue ;  King  of  the  Blues,  dark  blue. 

The  ordering  of  Liliums  is  often  too  long  delayed,  and  as 
they  start  into  growth  early,  the  result  of  such  delay  is  weak 
growth  and  unsatisfactory  flowering.  For  pot  work,  lon^i- 
florum  Harrisi,  candidum,  speciosum  album,  s.  a.  Kraetzeri, 
and  auratum  are  grand.  For  planting  in  the  open  air  candi- 
dum, Batemannse,  bulbiferum,  Burbanki,  cnalcedonicum, 
parvum,  tigrinum,  pyrenaicum,  and,  of  course,  auratum. 
Plant  early  and  deeply  in  rich,  well-worked  soil,  and  these 
border  Liliums  will  give  great  satisfaction  for  a  number  of  years 
—Plants  MAN. 


Mllla  Mllora. 


The  engraving  is  an  excellent  representation  of  Milla  biflora, 
a  charming  autumn  flowering  bulbous  plant,  whose  ivorp-like 
blooms  are  deliciously  scented  and  aamirably  adapted  for 
cutting  purposes.  Among  our  fragnant  plants,  several  members 
of  the  Lily  tribe  occupy  a  conspicuous  position;  and  none 
perhaps  is  niore  remarkable  than  tnis.  It  is  one  of  those  plants 
to  which  justice  can  scarcely  be  done  on  paper;  to  be  appre- 
ciated it  must  be  seen,  and  we  can  only  hope  that  our  notice 
may  induce  many  of  our  readers  to  procure  bulbs. 

It  is  a  half-hardy  plant,  produced  from  a  small  bulb.  The 
leaves  are  from  four  to  six  in  number,  of  a  rush-like  form,  and 
about  1ft  in  length.  They  are  channelled  on  their  inside  to 
within  about  a  quarter  or  an  inch  of  the  tip,  and  are  of  a 
dark  green  otriour,  which  near  the  base  is  mingled  with  purple. 
The  flowers  are  not  of  long  duration,  but  its  blooming  period 
is  proionged  by  their  opening  in  succession;  in  the  case  of 
specimens  proaucing  three  or  four  blossoms,  a  period  of  two 
or  three  weeks  will  usually  intervene  between  the  opening  of 
the  first  and  last. 

The  cultivation  of  the  Milla  is  of  the  same  character  as  that 
of  most  other  half-hardy  summer  bulbs.  It  succeeds  admirably 
in  pots,  and  perhaps  the  delicacy  of  its  ivory-white  flowers  may 
render  it  advisable  to  restrict  it  to  the  winoow  or  frame.  But 
it  is  sufficiently  hardy  to  endure  the  open  borders,  where  it  may 
be  planted  about  the  middle  of  April  or  beginning  of  May,  in 
a  mixture  of  sandy  loam  and  leaf  mould  or  peat,- at  a  depth  of 
2in  or  3in.  As  sharp  firosts  may  occur  at  tne  period  when  its 
leaves  appear  above  ground,  a  small  handlight  snould  be  placed 
over  the  Bulb  until  the  middle  of  May  or  later,  according  to  the 
temperature.  When  the  flower  stem  appears  it  should  be  tied 
to  a  slender  inconspicuous  rod,  and  about  the  end  of  July  the 
flowers  will  beein  to  unfold  themselves.  After  the  flowers  and 
leaves  have  faded  the  bulbs  may  be  removed  from  the  ground, 
though  so  long  as  frost  or  excessive  wet  does  not  prevail  they 
may  remain  undisturbed.  The  growth  of  the  leaves  subse- 
quent to  flowering  should  on  no  account  be  checked,  as  the 
longer  they  remgun  green  the  larger  will  be  the  sice  attained 
by  the  offsets. 

In  wet,  adhesive,  or  clayey  soils  this  bulb  will  not  suooeed 
unless  a  conmderable  proportion  of  white  sand  and  leaf  mould 
are  mixed  with  the  earth  of  the  borders.  In  pots  its  growth 
is  generally  taller  than  in  the  cfen  ground ;  and  it  succeeds  so 
readily  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  fail  in  its  culture.  A  pot 
of  4in  or  5in  in  diameter  will  be  sufficient  to  contain  the  largest 
bulb:  it  should  be  well  drained,  and  the  soil  employed  must 
be  tnat  already  recommended  for  its  border  treatment.  It 
should  be  grown  in  a  sunny  window,  abundance  of  light  being 
indispensable.  Bulbs  may  be  procured  of  most  bulb  merehanta 
during  the  winter.— Q.  W. 


PbenologM  Obsenatlons. 

This  title  means  the  observations  that  are  made  as  to  the 
times  of  the  flowering  of  certain  sdected  plants  each  year;  also 
of  the  coming  and  going  to  migratory  birds ;  and  of  the  general 
character  of  the  seasons  as  evidenced  by  these  fea^res  of 
Nature.  Mr.  Edward  Mawley,  who  is  best  known  to  our  readers 
as  the  hon.  secretary  of  the  National  Rose  Society,  has  prepared 
and  published  a  report  on  the  phenologioal  observations  of  eacL 
year  during  the  past  sixteen  years^hat  is,  since  1891,  and  his 
report  for  1906  m  just  to  hand.  His  general  summary  is  ex- 
pressed in  these  terms :— *'  The  most  noteworthy  features  of  the 
weather  of  the  phenc^ogical  year  ending  November,  1906,  as 
affecting  vegeiation,  were  the  dry  period  lasting  from  the 
beginning  of  June  until  the  end  of  September,  anoT  the  great 
heat  and  dryness  of  the  air  during  the  last  few  days  in  August 
and  the  first  few  days  in  September.  Wild  plants  came  into 
flower  in  advance  of  their  usual  dates  until  about  the  middle  of 
April,  after  which  time  they  were,  as  a  rule,  to  abtmt  the  same 
extent  late.  Such  early  spring  migrants  as  the  swallow,  cuckooy 
and  nightingale  reached  these  islands  somewhat  behind  their 
average  dates.  The  only  deficient  farm  crop,  taking  the  country 
as  a  whole,  was' that  of  hay,  all  the  others  being  more  or  less 
over  average.  The  yield  of  Apples  was  about  average  in  all 
but  the  north  of  England  and  in  Scotland,  where  there  was  a 
very  scanty  crop.  Pears  and  Plums  were  everywhere  very  de- 
ficient, whereas  all  the  small  fruits  yielded  moderately  well. 
As  regards  the  farm  crops  the  past  year  proved  even  a  more 
bountiful  one  than  that  of  1905." 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  Pears  and  Plums  are  a  good 
crop  everywhere  this  year,  while  Apples  are  below  the  average. 
No  price  is  put  upon  the  report. 
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Strawberry  Cultural  Problems. 

BUITING      F1B8T     YbAB     AFTBB     PlA^KTIKO. 

The  Strawberry  is  a  plant  of  free  and  generous  nature,  yield- 
ing readily  to  the  cultural  restraints  that  we  put  upon  it. 
This  is,  in  one  sense,  a  little  unfortunate,  as  some  growers  seem 
to  think  that  any  treatment  will  do  for  a  Strawberry.  Certainly 
the  plant  is  often  subjected  to  a  rough-and-reaoy  routine- 
especially  as  regards  propagation — that  gives  it  no  chance  to 
crop  heavily  within  a  short  period,  and  necessitates  its  being 
grown  for  two  years  before  it  can  give  a  good  return.  The 
better  a  valuable  plant  grows,  the  better  we  ought  to  treat  it, 
for  if  in  nature  and  habit  it  be  strong  and  kindly,  it  will  prove 
responsive  to  good  treatment.  Experienced  growens  do  not 
need  to  be  tola  that  the  quick  or  slow  fruiting  of  a  Strawberry 
plant  turns  on  the  readiness  with  which  it  forms  a  "crown." 
fhe  crown  is  the  thickened  heart  of  the  plant,  on  which  the 
plant  concentrates  itself — root,  stem,  and  leaf. 

If  we  examine  a  strong  Strawberry  plant  just  after  blooming 
in  summer,  there  will  be  no  crown  worth  speaking  of,  because 
it  has  burst,  and  produced  flower-stem  and  Blossoms ;  there  will 
only  be  leaves  and  roots  besides  the  flowers.  If  the  same  plant 
is  examined  again  in  autumn,  another  thickened  heai*t  wul  be 
found  to  have  formed ;  that  is,  the  plant  is  preparing  itself  for 
another  year's  fruiting.  As  a  rule,  the  crown  is  only  half 
finished  then,  and  between  JN^ovember  and  June  it  will  thicken 
and  solidify  in  a  very  marked  degree.  If  the  soil  be  good  and 
root-production  vigorous,  a  plant  which  shows  only  a  small 
crown,  the  size  of  a  large  Pea,  in  October,  may  by  the  June 
following  develop  a  heart  as  big  as  a  large  thimble,  and  pro- 
duce a  good  cluster  of  large  flowers.  My  object  in  calling 
attention  to  this  is  to  show  that  the  common  idea  that  a  Straw- 
berry plant  cannot  form  a  really  strong  fruiting  crown  in  its 
first  year,  and  every  year,  is  wrong.  Many  market  growers 
argue  that  a  young  Strawberry  should  be  grown  two  years 
before  it  is  fruited,  in  order  to  get  a  stix>ng  plant,  but  if  a 
Strawberry  crop  be  pix>perlv  managed,  it  wiu  give  an  appre- 
ciable amount  of  fruit  the  first  year,  and  make  just  as  good  a 
plant  the  second,  as  the  average  of  those  which  most  growers 
produce  in  two  years.  The  importance  of  this  lies  in  the  fact 
that  we  get  a  turn-over  on  capital  a  year  in  advance.  The 
explanation  of  the  fact  that  a  considerable  section  of  so  shrewd 
and  active  a  body  of  men  as  the  market  growers  adopt  the 
one-crop-in-two-years  system  with  young  Strawberries  may  lie 
partly  in  the  fact  that  they  have  their  employees  very  full  of 
work  when  the  first  runners  come  in  summer,  and  compara- 
tively slack  in  autumn.  They  thus  do  not  trouble  to  take  the 
early  runners,  but  take  late  ones  in  October  or  November. 
On  this  two  comments  may  be  offered :  The  first,  that  one  quick 
man  (or  woman)  can  take  several  hundreds  of  runners  in  a  few 
days ;  the  second,  that  the  period  of  three  months  thus  gained 
has  an  immense  effect  in  helping  on  the  development  of  fruit- 
ing crowns. 

Planting  Eablt  Bunnbbs. 
Those  who  grow  Strawberries  for  forcing  invariably  make  a 
point  of  getting  early  runners,  because  experience  has  taught 
them  that  only  by  this  means  can  they  be  sure  of  getting 
plants  with  plump,  well-developed  flowering  crowns  within  a  few 
months.  They  like  to  get  the  first  plant  on  each  runner.  It  is 
not  the  fact,  as  is  sometimes  asserted,  that  if  a  runner,  after 
forming  its  firat  i^ant,  goee  on  to  form  a  second  and  a  third, 
the  latter  are  worthless,  and  likely  to  give  barren  plants.  If 
a  parent  plant  be  itself  barren  (in  the  sense,  that  is,  of  not  pro- 
ducing flowers  when  it  has  grown  to  a  good  size)  it  is  cer- 
tainly likely— nay,  almost  certain— to  give  progeny'  that  is  also 
barren.  But  what  we  may  term  secondarv  runners  are  not 
necessarily  barren  if  the  parent  is  fertile.  While  stating  this, 
however  I  still  think  that  the  man  who  wants  quick-fruiting 
plants  should  pounce  down  on  the  first  plantlet  which  shows 
and  secure  it.  Runners  may  begin  to  push  in  May  or  June. 
They  should  be  allowed  to  remain  if  the  plants  are  strong  ones- 
but  they  should  be  removed  if  the  plants  are  weak.  A  back- 
ward plant  under  a  year  old,  concentrating  itself  on  the  develop- 
ntent  of  its  first  truss  of  flowers,  should  be  denuded  of  its 
runners  directly  they  show.  Ripening  a  small  crop  of  fruit  will 
put  quite  sufficient  work  on  the  plant  without  subjecting  it  to 
any  further  strain.  But  stronger,  more  forward  plants,  which 
have  had  abundance  of  time  in  which  to  form  their  crown,  will 


be  quite  capable  of  developing  a  crop  of  fruit  and  forming  sturdy 
young  plantletfl  at  the  same  time. 

The  plantlet  forms  on  the  runner  at  a  distance  of  a  foot, 
more  or  less,  from  the  parent.  The  end  of  the  runner  will 
thicken,  a  mass  of  brownish  roots  will  form  round  it.  and  little 
^'^f^'^nS'^^*^'  ®^"  reoocnisable  as  leaves,  will  begin  to  push 
out.  This  IS  the  embryo  plant.  If  we  neglect  it,  it  will  proceed 
to  push  out  roots  in  the  soil,  and  having  established  itself,  to 
throw  out  a  secondary  runner,  which  will  produce  a  plantlet  in 
Its  turn.  The  main  runners—those  which  spring  direct  from 
the  plant—are  the  strongest,  and  the  first  plantlet  the  best. 
Ihe^e  are  the  ones  that  the  forcer  takes,  and  these  are  the  ones 
any  grower  should  secure  who  wants  to  have  fruiting  plants  the 
tollowing  year.  They  are  best  struck  in  small  pots,  the  3in 
size  beinc  suitable.  Some  propagators  stand  the  pots  on  the 
sou  round  the  plant,  but  it  reduces  labour  in  watering  if  thev 
are  plunged  to  the  brim  in  the  soil.  As  the  plants  will  not  be 
in  the  pots  very  long,  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  to  a  great  deal 
ot  trouble  in  draining  the  pots.  One  piece  of  crock  is  suffi- 
cient, and  some  growers  do  not  even  use  that,  but  put  in  a  few 
flakes  of  leaf   mould.     The   compost  for    the     pots    may    be 


^w  u  !';-"«>  ,V /"  Mun^i/iiw^oeus  will  oe  unaer  straw,  m 
whKjh  case  it  should  be  pulled  aside  here  and  there  to  facilitate 
smkmg  the  pots.  It  is  not  iiecessary  to  make  any  incision  on 
the  plantlet  or  runner.  If  the  former  be.  laid  on  the  soil  in  the 
middle  of  the  pot,  pressed  firmly,  and  kept  in  position  with  a 
peg  or  stone,  it  is  certain  to  root,  and  that  quickly.  Plants  that 
are  struck  m  this  way  will  have  a  spread  of  4in  and  be  4in  or 
5in  high  m  August.  If  planted  at  the  first  favourable  oppor- 
tunity, that  is,  after  the  warm  ground  has  been  well  moistened 
by  a  heavy  shower,  they  will  establish  themselves  at  once,  and 
^°.8;<1«  »  week  be  ffrowine  freely.  From  that  time  onward  they 
wiU  thicken  steadily  at  the  heart,  and  have  fruiting  crowns  the 
following  June.  Stress  is  laid  on  early  planting  by  some 
growers.  I  do  not  find  this  so  material  as  getting  strong 
plants  and  putting  them  in  when  the  land  is  right,  fliis  may 
not  be  till  October,  or  even  until  spring.  I  have  more  than 
once  turned  out  pot  plants  in  March,  and  had  a  nice  crop  the 
same  summer.  Other  things  being  equal,  however,  early  plant- 
ing IS  advisable. 

£x-PLANTINO    EVIBT    ThBBB    YbABS. 

When  the  grower  resolves  upon  early  fruiting  plants,  he  finds 
himself  committed  to  what  I  believe  will  be  the  method  of  the 
tuture,  annual  summer  propagation,  high-pressure  cultivation, 
three  crops  at  the  most,  and  then— a  new  plantation.  The  more 
experience  he  has  of  the  system  the  more  it  will  grow  in  favour. 
Ihe  temptation  to  keep  old  beds  and  save  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  making  new  ones  is  too  strong  for  some  amateurs, 
but  trade  growers  get  it  knocked  out  of  them  by  painful  experi- 
ence. A  Strawberry  plant  is  generally  at  its  best  in  its  second 
year.  The  third  shows  a  dechne,  which  may  be  only  slight,  or 
may  be  strongly  marked,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  soil. 
It  may  be  said  that  this  decline  can  be  arrested  by  manuring 
but  herein  lies  a  difficulty.  Merely  spreading  on  a  mulching  of 
manure  or  turning  manure  in  between  the  rows  is  not  sufficient, 

ui- Vi  ^'  resource  is  to  make  new  beds.  It  may  be  taken  as 
established  that  it  is  more  economical  to  do  this  than  to 
endeavour  to  maintain  the  productiveness  of  old  ones.  A  com- 
parison of  the  length  of  time  the  ground  is  occupied  by  plants 
fruiting  for  the  first  time  in  the  first  and  second  years  respec- 
tively, each  set  fruiting  three  times,  sliows  the  advantage  of  the 
•  ir.^^^  ,'  "^  follows:— Finat  method:  Plants  struck  early 
in  1907,  and  fruited  in  the  summers,  of  1908,  1909,  1910,  and 
then  done  away  with ;  Second  method :  Plants  struck  late  in 
1907,  grown  on  in  the  summer  of  1908,  and  fruited  in  the 
summers  of  1909.  1910,  1911,  and  then  cleared  away.  Thus  the 
second  set  would  be  in  hand  one  year  longer  than  the  other, 
and,  in  order  to  balance  accounts,  it  should  give  proportion- 
ately more  fruit. 

Manubino. 
A  problem  hardly  less  important  than  that  of  early  or  late 
propagation  is  that  of  manuring.  Even  trade  growers  them- 
selves, who  do  not  eat  the  fruit  which  they  cultivate,  but  are 
mainly  concerned  in  growing  as  much  as  possible  of  marketable 
quality,  are  beginning  to  point  to  the  softness  of  flesh  and 
coarseness  of  flavour  which  accompany  the  very  heavy  dressings 
of  yard  manure  that  are  now  the  rule.  Since  it  is  so  difficult 
to  maintain  the  fertility  of  a  Strawberry  bed  bv  subsequent 
manuring,  the  grower  is  naturally  anxious  to  "do"  his  soil 
well  at  the  outset,  in  order  that  the  plants  may  have  something 
to  feed  upon  for  three  or  four  years.  This  is  the  explanation 
of  the  heavy  manuring  that  is  practised.  The  alternative  is  to 
reduce  the  bulk  of  the  manure  and  supplement  the  fruit- 
forming  constituents  with  certain  chemicals.  These  fruit- 
formers  will  not  be  found  in  nitrates,  and  the  grower  who  adds 
nitrate  of  soda  or  sulphate  of  ammonia  to  his  yard  manure  is 
simply  stimulating  leaf  gro\i'th  and  wasting  his  money.  Assum- 
ing that  his  dung  is  of  good  quality,  it  will  yield  all  the  nitrates 
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that  Strawberries  want  without  any  addition.  It  is  to  phos- 
phates and  potash  that  he  must  turn  for  his  supplementary 
fertilisers,  and  if  he  usa  them  with  judgment,  he  will  find  the 
results  satisfactory.  The  value  of  mineral  superphosphate, 
oosting  about  £3  per  ton^  is  altogether  under-estimated  by 
Strawberry  growers.  A  faiir  commercial  sample  will  vield  about 
26  per  cent,  of  soluble  phosphates.  A  reasonable  rate  of  appli- 
cation for  strong  land  is  to  allow  two  stones  (281b)  to  every  ton 
of  manure  if  twenty-five  tons  or  over  are  applied.  Thus,  if 
thirty  tons  of  manure  were  applied  per  acre,  the  quan- 
tity of  superphosphate  would  oe  7J  cwt.  exactly.  At 
£3  per  ton  tnis  would  cost  £1  2s.  6d.,  which  can  easily 
be  saved  out  of  the  manure,  for  thirtV  tons  per  acre  is 
often  exceeded.  If  the  manure  applied  should  fall  below  twenty- 
five  tons,  the  quantity  of  superphosphate  per  ton  might  be 
increased  to  2|  stones  (3olb)  per  ton. 

Chabacteb  of  thk  Soil. 

In  this  matter  of  manuring  the  grower  must  be  guided  by 
the  nature  ofhis  soil.  Strong  loams,  inclining  to  clay,  do  not 
require  anything  like  the  amount  of  manure  which  light 
land  does.  If  such  land.lie  fairljr  warm,  it  is  almost  ideal 
Strawberry  soil.  One  great  thing  in  its  favour  is  that  it  holds 
moisture  well,  and  a  moisture-retaining  soil  never  requires  so 
much  manure  as  land  that  quickly  **  dries  out."  •  Those  who 
grow  Strawberries  on  light  land  will  be  wise  to  supplement 
yard  manure  with  a  selected  potash  fertiliser.  Sufpnate  of 
potash  is  excellent,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  relatively  ex- 
pensive need  not  aeter  the  grower  f<z>om  using  it,  as  the 
quantity  needed  is  not  considerable  i  |  stone  ppr  ton  of  manure 
will  suffice.  Like  superphosphate,  it  may  be  drilled  in  before 
planting^,  or  mixed  in  with  the  manure  while  the  latter  is. 
rotting  in  the  heap. 

The  reason  why  most  varieties  of  Strawberries  do  not  thrive 
in  li^ht  land  is  that  it  is  not  moist  enough.  Merely  adding 
manure  will  not  make  it  right,  thoug^h  it  will  improve  matters. 
What  is  wanted  is  deeper  culture.  Heavy  land  is  supposed  to 
be  more  expensive  to  work  than  light  ground,  but  if  a  proper 
profit  and.  loss  account  were  kept,  I  think  it  would  be  found 
that  stiff  soil  pays  better  for  Strawberries  than  light.  I  have 
not  yet  founa  the  clay  (which  so  many  Strawberry  grower^ 
dread)  that  is  too  stiff  for  this  fruit,  provided  it  is  drained.  The 
vigour  that  most  varieties  display  on  stiff  land  which  receives 
but  a  limited  quantity  of  dung  is  remarkable.  ^A  dry  season, 
so  trying  on  light  land,  has  very  little  effect  on  plants  in  stiff 
soil. 

My  conviction  that  heavy  soil  is  more  economical  than  light 
for  Strawberries,  taking  into  consideration  durability  of  the 
plant  and  yield  of  fruit,  is  based  on  some  amount  of  experi- 
ence. In  handling  light  soils,  I  found  that  only  by  trencning 
and  heavy  manuring  could  a  plant  be  kept  going  for  even 
three  years.  This  makes  culture  an  expensive  item.  If  I  had 
a  warm  situation.  I  should  never  hesitate  to  plant  Strawberries 
on  clay,  and  I  oo  not  think  that  the  objection  which  many 
growers  have  to  this  dass  of  soil  is  well  based.  Such  land  has 
sterling  qualities,  it  produces  plants  of  immense  and  sustained 
vigour.  The  one  serious  objection  is  lateness,  but  this  is  most 
marked  where  the  situation  is  unfavourable.  Clay  with  shade, 
or  clay  on  a  northern  slope,  must  stand  condemned. 

In  view  of  the  large  quantities  of  yard  manure  now  used  for 
Strawberries,  it  behoves  growers  who  have  cause  to  complain 
of  scanty  crops  to  think  twice  before  they  condemn  the  plajits  as 
going  barren.  One  sees  Strawberries  making  an  immense 
amount  of  top  sometimes,  and  yet  when  examined  the  crowns 
are  found  to  be  small.  This  may  be  the  result  of  over-manuring 
rather  than  of  an  inherent  tendency  to  barrenness ;  anyway, 
a  dressing  of  quicklime  scratched  in  at  the  rate  of  three  to  four 
tons  per  acre  cannot  possibly  do  any  harm,  and  is  very  likely  to 
do  gCK>d.  It  should  be  followed  by  a  dressing  of  superphosphate 
at  the  rate  already  mentioned.  A  good  time  to  apply  this  is 
February. 

Cultivation  fob  Onb  Cbop  Only. 

"Culture  as  annuals"  means  that  Che  plants  are  pushed 
rapidly  on  from  early  runners,  fruited  once,  and  then  done 
away  with.  This  seems  somewhiat  revolutionary,  but  when  one 
considers  all  the  circumstances,  it  has  a  good  deal  to  commend 
it  for  private  gardens.  The  crop  falls  in  with  the  rotation  of 
a  large  kitchen  garden  almost  as  though  it  were  a  vegetable. 
For  instance,  a  gardener  may  take  a  crop  of  early  Peas  or 
Potatoes  from  one  of  his  kitchen  garden  quarters  in  July, 
manure  the  ground^  and  have  it  ready  foi*  Strawberries  in 
August.  The  following  year  he  will  be  able  to  gather  his  fruit 
by  mid-July  at  the  latest,  unless  the  variety  is  a  very  late  one, 
dig  the  plants  in^  and  plwit  a  crop  of  Savoys  or  sow  Onions.  I 
have  been^  astonished  at  the  magnificent  plants  some  growers 
turn  out  in  a  year ;  even  experienced  cultivators  might  be 
deceived  into  thinking  they  were  at  least  two  years  old. 
While,  however,  the  system  is  quite  practicable  in  a  private 
garden,  a  little  reflection  will  show  that  it  is  not  so  suitable  for 
market  growers  with  large  cultures,  unless  (1)  their  land  is  of 
the  hest,  and    (2)    they    can    command  a  special  price  for  a  ^ 


limited  quantity  of  fine  fruit.  These  "biennial?'  plants  do  not, 
except  in  special  cases,  yield  a  great  bulk  of  fruit,  but  produce 
a  few  very  large  and  juicy  examples.  If  the  grower  could  find 
a  snecial  market  for  selected  fruit  at  an  enhanced  price,  he 
might  have  no  oause  for  complaint,  but  ordinary  rates  would 
not  be  remunerative.— Walter  P.  Wright  (in  "The  Journal  of 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  '*  for  July). 


Royal  Hortionltiiral,  Angast  6th. 

The  exhibition  was  very  small  on  Tuesday  last,  but  there 
was  a  fair  attendance.  The  hall  was  about  half  filled.  A  lec- 
ture on  "Water  Lilies"  was  delivered  by  Mr.  A.  Bedford  at 
three  o'clock. 

Orchid  GommUtoe. 
Present:  Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch  (in  the  chair);  with  Messrs. 
Jas.  O'Brien,  Fred.  J.  Hanbui-y,  W.  Boxall,  R.  G.  Thwaites, 
H.  A.  Tracy,  W.  P.  Bound,  J.  Charleeworth,  W.  H.  Young, 
H.  G.  Alexander,  W.  H.  White,  F.  J.  Thome,  H.  Ballantine, 
J.  Wilson  Potter,  W.  Bolton,  and  de  B.  Crawshay. 

Francis  Wellesley,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Hopkins^,  West- 
field,  Woking,  sent  CypripISiium  Godefroyse  leuoochilMtt  His 
Majesty,  Laelio-oattleya  Gilbert  Blount  ^Schilleria^ia'  and 
Gaskelliana),  and  two  other  subjects.  Baron  Scnroder  (gardener, 
Mr.  Ballatjitine),  The  Dell,  Egham,  obtained  a  cultural  com- 
mendation for  a  magnificently  growni  plant  of  Cypripediuni 
Lord  Eterby  with  eleven  flower  spikes,  eacn  having  three  flowers. ' 
Major  Holford  (grower,  Mr,  H.  G.  Alexander),  sent  an  admir- 
ably flowered  plant  of  Miltonia  vexillaria,  Haray's  variety,  with 
ten  racemes  and  about  fifty  flowera.  De  Barn  Crawshay.  £s^.. 
Rosefield,  Sevenoaks,  contributed  a  small  group  of  hybria 
Odontoglofisums,  cristatellum  and  Harr^anum  being  used  as 
parents. 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  from  Heaton,  Bradford,  had  a  pretty 
group  in  which  were  Cattleya  granulosa  Schofieldiana  (yellow, 
and  with  purple  lip),  Mormodes  luxata  punctata  (huge  white 
spike),  L.-c.  callistoglossa,  Cattleya  F.  W.  Wigan,  C.  Vulcan, 
and  various  other  things.  (Silver-Flora  medal).  H.  S.  Goodson, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Geo.  E.  Day),  West  Hill,  Putney,  had  L.-c. 
Massangeana  Harry  Goodson,  Cattleya  Gaskelliana  alba,  L.-c. 
elegans,  and  other  subjects.  (Silver  Banksian  medal). 
Friilt  and  Y«<«table  CommUtea. 
Present :  Mr.  A.  H.  Pears(Hi  (in  the  chair) ;  with  Messrs. 
J.  W.  Bates,  Alex.  Dean,  Edwin  Beckitt,  E.  Lye,  A.  R.  Allan, 
James  Vert,  Wm.  Pope,  H.  Parr,  C.  G.  A.  Nix,  and.  J.  Jaques. 
Messrs.  James  Veiteh  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  staged  a 
semicircular  group  of  pot-fruiting  trees  and  bushes,  compris- 
ing a^  finely-grown,  fruitful,  bushy  Figs  as  we  have  seen ;  oiao 
standard  Fig  trees,  pyramidal  Peaches  nicely  fi-uited,  and  two 
pot-growTi  Vines  or  about  8ft  length,  cari-ying  ten  and  eleven 
bundkes  respectively.  These  were  well  coloured,  and  over  ^Ib 
weight.  The  varieties  wei-e  Black  Alicante.  Of  Peaches  there 
were  Raymaeker's  (just  ripening),  Thos.  Rivers,  Dymond  and 
Sea  Eagle.  They  also  had  a  collection  of  Giooseberries,  fruits  in 
baskets,  and  fruiting  trees  as  triple  or  quadruple  cordons.  These 
were  as  near  perfection  as  it  is  conceivable  tney  could  be,  and 
the  exhibit  as  a  whole  was  the  finest  of  its  kind,  we  believe,  that 
Messrs.  Veitch  have  ever  shown.  Of  course,  their  Langley  Gage, 
Golden  Gem,  and  Langley  Beauty  were  included,  and  these  com- 
prise a  trio  of  the  best  dessert  Gooseberries.  We  hope  to  have 
some  more  definite  details  of  the  Langley  fruits  shortly,  and 
meanwhile  will  rest  short  with  these  remarks.  The  Loganberry, 
and  some  Red,  White,  and  Black  Currants  were  also  on  view. 
(Gold  medal). 

I  Cabbages  and  Savoys  came  from  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons, 
Reading,  the  varieties  being  Earliest  of  All  and  Tom  Thumb 
Savoys,  and  Earliest  Oabbace,  each  excellent  types.  Messrs. 
S.  Spooner  and  Sons,  Hounslow,  contributed  early  Apples,  as 
Mr.  Gladstone,  Early  Red  Margjaret,  Early  Rivers,  Potts* 
Seedling,  Red  Astrachan,  and  White  Transparent. 
WUnX  Commlitoe. 
Present :  Mr.  W.  Marshall  (in  the  chair) ;  with  Messrs.  Chas. 
T.  Druery,  H.  B.  May,  Geo.  Nicholson,  T.  W.  Turner,  J.  T. 
Bennett-Poe,  Chas.  E.  Shc«,  Jas.  Douglas,  J.  F.  McLeod, 
Walter  T.  Ware,  John  Jennings,  William  Bain,  Chas.  Dixon, 
Arthur  Turner,  Wm.  Cuthbertson,  Herbert  J.  Cutbush,  E.  H. 
Jenkins,  and  Wm.  J.  James.  ^ 

As  if  vying  with  Lord  Aldenham  s  collection  at  the  previous 
exhibition,  Mr.  L.  R.  Russell,  nurseryman,  Richmond,  filled  an 
equal  space  of  tabling  with  cut  shrubs.  The  collection  com- 
prised many  of  those  named  by  us  on  page  87.  The 
Ericas  (vagans  varieties)  were  also  interesting,  as  well  as  Spiraea 
Anthony  Waterer,  St.  Daboecia's  Heath,  Tamarix  germanica, 
Platanus  orient alis  fol.  argenteis  variegatis,  and  various 
Fuchsias.    The  assortment  was  rich  and  varied. 

Messrs.  Debbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  were  represented  by  a 
unique  display  of  Dianthuses,   both  double  and  single    forms 
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being  represented.  Also  a  few  vases  of  Godetia  Schamini.  Tha 
colours  of  the  single  Dianthus  were  moat  atrikin^,  especially 
Salmon  Queen,  Crimson  Belle,  and  several  varieties  of  the 
Ijaciniatus  tvpe,  the  whole  forming  a  capital  exhibit. 

Mr.  G.  Keuthe,  Hardy  Plant  Farm,  Keston,  staged  a  nice 
table  of  hardy  flowers,  in  which  were  noted  some  nice  Phloxes, 
Spiraea  salicifolia,  Liliums  in  variety,  the  quaint  spikes  of 
Veratrum  nigrum,  also  a  few  nice  rock  plants. 

A  batch  of  a  yellow-leaved  Acalypha,   and  blotched   with 

El,  lukmed  A.  musaica  Mrs.  Marc,  came  from  A.  Marc,  Esq. 
lener,  Mr.  T.  W.  Cowburn),  Ghampneys,  Tring,  was  most 
rable. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Crane,  Highgate,  staged  a  nice  table  of  Violas 
of  the  miniature  type.  The  flowers  were  arranged  in  pans  of 
silver  sand  with  a  little  suitable  foliage,  and  presented  a  capita] 
appearance.  The  most  striking  varieties  were  Eileen,  Queen  of 
the  Year,  Rock  Blue,  Forset-me-not,  and  Thisbe. 

A  nice  table  of  hardy  flowers  oame  from  Messrs.  A.  Charlton 
and  Sons,  Tunbridge  Wells.  The  best  features  were  the  vases 
of  Chrysanthemum  maximum  Mrs.  C.  Lothian  Bell,  Scabiosa 
caucasica,  Iris  ELsempferi  in  variety,  Phloxes,  and  some  bright 
Gaillardias. 

Messra.  G.  and  A.  Clark,  Ltd.,  Dover,  x>>*e8ented  a  large 
exhibit  of  hardy  flowers,  also  a  nice  cc^lection  of  Carnations  and 
Gladioli.  Some  excellent  bunches  of  Alstromerias,  Statice, 
Gaillardias,  and  Campanulas  were  noted ;  while  the  Carnations 
were  certainly  a  very  fine  up-to-date  collection  of  border 
varieties.  The  blooms  were  large  and  exceptionally  dean  for 
the  season. 

M.  Geore  Arends,  nurseryman^  Ronsdorf,  Germany,  contri- 
buted granny  cultivated  Astilbes  m  various  shades  of  magenta, 
pink,  and  cream.  Astilbe  Arendsi  Salmon  Queen  and  Rosy 
Gem  were  each  pretty,  also  the  variety  Pink  Pearl.  Proeperine 
and  Venus  were  others  that  were  distinct.  Astilbe  Davidi 
(purple)  was  shown  with  them.  They  are  all  free-growing 
robust  things,  averaging  Sft  in  height. 

h&ogM.  de  Rothschild,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  James  Hudson, 
V.M.H.),  Gunnersbury  House,  Acton,  sent  Nymplusa  stellata 

S'gantea  Hudsoni,  and  others  of  that  odour,  but  this  is  the 
rgest  and  best.  N.  CoUosea  (creamy)  is  of  great  sise^early 
1ft  across ;  and  there  were  also  Marliaoea  chromatella,  William 
Falconer,  odorata  roseacea,  pygm»a  helvola  gloriosa,  and 
others.  They  helped  to  illustrate  Mr.  BedforcnB  lecture  on 
Water  Lilies. 

The  pretty  Crossandia  undulsefolia  with  waorm  salmon-red 
flowers,  a  fine  stove  subject,  was  shown  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart.  Several  good  Phloxes  were  sent  by  Dendy  Sadler.  Esq., 
per  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons.  The  best  were  Lady  MoUy  (mauve 
pink).  Lady  Grisel  (white  with  blue  tubes),  and  Lady  de  Ramsey 
(carmine).  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  also  sent  Crinum  angustum, 
having  a  stout  scape,  2ft  in  length,  bearing  twenty  huge  flowers 
and  buds.  The  flowers  were  pink,  and  were  12in  wide  with  a 
crimson  tube  of  lOin  in  length. 

•  Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Enfield,  sent  a  tableful  of  the  best  season- 
able hardv  flowers.  Amon^  them  were  Eryngium  alpinum, 
Papaver  Queen  Alexandra,  Lilium  dalmaticum^  L.  x>&nlsiinum, 
Aoonitum  napellus  albus,  Cedronella  cana,  Helenium  grandi- 
florum.  Campanula  lactiflora,  Pentetemon  barbatus  Torreyi,  and 
Aconitum  ferox  (yelk>w). 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Ca«  Enfield,  staged  the  dwarf  poly- 
antha  Rose,  Baby  Dorothv.  H.  W.  Perry,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr. 
J.  Buckingham),  Upper  Norwood,  staged  well-grouped  Gk>xinia8 
and  many  good  colours.  Gladioli  came  from  Messrs.  Kelway 
and  Son,  of  Langport,  the  serried  ranks  of  big  well-filled  spikes 
being  exceedingly  handsome.  Truly,  these  Gladioli  are  noble 
summer  and  autumn  flowers.  A  selection  of  the  best  would 
(fomprise  Mrs.  J.  M.  Skittery  (yellowish),  Christine  M.  Kelway 
(blush).  General  Buller  (scarlet),  Sir  Dighton  Probyn  (carmine 
pink),  Mrs.  Alfred  Mond  (white  with  purple  edge),  Admiral 
Togo  (deep  pink).  Lady  M.  Digby  (creamy),  Muchelney  Abbey 
(scarlet  crimson),  and  Persimmon  (purple).  Ck>nway  Seymour, 
deep  scarlet  with  buff  blotch  on  the  lip  and  on  the  side  petals, 
was  one  of  their  novelties.  Orby,  with  deep  crimson  throat  and 
lighter  edges,  was  another. 

Mr.  James  Douglas,  V.M.H.,  Edenside,  Great  Bookham, 
sent  Carnations  as  cut  from  the  border,  and  staged  in  vases. 
We  were  favourably  impressed  by  Black  Prince,  Victoria,  Miss 
Willmott,  Viscountess  Ebrington,  Lord  Roberts,  and  Robert 
Berkeley. 

Floral  Committxb's  Awards.— Silver-silt  Flora  to  Messrs. 
Kelway.  Silver  Flora  to  Messrs.  G.  Aren£,  Amos  Perry,  L.  R, 
Russell,  G.  and  A.  Clark,  Ltd.,  and  A.  Charlton  and  Son j  also 
to  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq.  Silver  Banksian  to  H.  Perry, 
Esq.,  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Jas.  Douglas,  Howard  Crane,  and 
G.  Reuthe. 

Gertlfleafcei  and  Iwudi  of  Merit. 

Campanula  longisiyla  (Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.) .— An  excel- 
lent hardy  herbaceous  perennial,  with  drooping  bells,  in  general 
shape  like  the  flower  of  0.  Medium,  but  half  as  large  and  coloured 
rich  purplish-blue.  They  are  borne  on  lateral  shoots  upon  an  erect 
central  stem  which  is  3ft.  high.    A.M. 


OamatioH,  King  Edward  (James  Douglas).— A  large  border  Fancy, 
with  dull  white  ground  heavily  flaked  with  deep  purplish  crimson. 
Aji. 

Catihya  Gtrmania  ntperha  (Major  G.  L.  Holford,  C.LB.)w— 
Parentage :  C.  granulosa  x  C.  Hardyana.  The  plant  was  very 
vigorous  and  bore  huge  trusses  of  medium-sized  handsome  flowers. 
The  lip  expands  in  front,  is  of  velvety  texture  and  rich  purple.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  of  a  light  magenta  hue.    F.O.C. 

Dendrohium  regium  (Gharlesworth  k  Co.,  Bradford). — A  rare 
Burmese  Dendrobe,  with  large  flowers  of  the  type  of  D.  formosav» 
coloured  rosy  mauve  with  stiU  deeper  tinted  veins.  The  petals  are 
almost  orbicular  and  over  1  inch  broad.    F.C.C. 

Eucalyptus  /ic\folia  (A.  North  Bow,  Esq.,  Cove  House,  Tiverton), 
—It  is  rare  indeed  that  one  sees  Eucal  vpti  in  flower  in  this  country, 
yet  this  species  seems  to  find  Devonshire  favourable.  The  leaves, 
despite  the  specific  name,  are  oblong-acuminate,  entire,  smooth.  Sins 
long  and  2in8  broad,  green,  with  a  golden  midrib.  The  rich  scarlet 
flowers  are  borne  in  ootymbs,  cMh  upon  a  short  reddish  stalk. 
They  are  shaped  like  a  young  fig-fruit,  and  the  chief  ornamental 
feature  is  the  heavy  circular  fringe  of  anthers,  these  giving  the 
scarlet  colour  to  the  fiower.   An  exoeedingly  beautiful  subject.  F.C.C. 

Qladioluii  Duke  of  Riehimmd  (Kelway  and  Son). — A  large  open- 
flowered  nretty  rosy-pink  variety  with  creaii\y  blotch  in  the  mouth. 
Some  of  the  upper  segments  are  slightly  flaked  wiUi  crimson.  The 
spike  is  dose  and  well  built.    A.M. 

Matricaria  Bridal  Robe  (Titt  and  Sod,  Windsor).^Tlii8  we  take  to 
be  a  variety  of  M.  inodorata  plenissima,  but  its  flowers  are  greatly 
superior,  being  quite  as  large,  and  very  much  like  those  of  a  double 
white  Pyrethmm.  It  is  of  course  closely  allied  to  that  genus.  The 
dissected  foliage  is  typical  of  the  species.    A«M. 

Miltonia  ve^Ularia  Lanibeauianum  (M.  Jules  Hye,  Ghent.). — A 
pure  white  variety.    A.M. 

Nyntphma  atro-purpurea  (Lord  Hillingdon). — A  large  flowered, 
scont-petalled,  rich  crimson  Nymphea  with  handsome  boss  of  golden 
stamens.  It  is  of  excellent  stellate  form.  From  Hillingdon  Courts 
Birmingham  (gardener,  Mr.  A.  B.  Allan).    F.C.C. 

Hayward*8  Heath,  Snraex,  July  Slat. 

Haywards  Heath  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  lovely  dis- 
trict of  Sussex,  with  hills  and  meadows,  commons  and  .woods 
^1  around  it.  The  nineteenth  annual  horticultural  exhibition 
was  held  in  the  Victoria  Park  on  July  31,  the  weather  being 
gloriously  fine.  Entries  this  ^ear  were  very  large,  and  there 
was  a  good  attendance  of  visitors.  The  secretary  is  Mr.  G. 
Prevett,  The  Rosery,  Haywards  Heath :  and  the  president  of 
the  society  is  Lieut.-Col.  8.  R.  Clarke.  In  the  gardenera'  com- 
petitive section,  for  a  group  of  plants  staged  for  effect,  there 
was  strong  competition,  each  group  being  well  arranged,  and 
in  most  cases  well  finished  from  the  ground  level.  Mr.  H. 
Walters,  gardener  to  F.  Kemp,  Esq.,  The  Laurels,  Haywards 
Heath,  came  in  first  with  a  rather  more  heavily  flowered  lot 
of  plants,  nicely  put  up ;  second,  Mr.  H.  MacFadyen,  gardener 
to  L.  Breitmeyer,  Esq.,  Cuckfield  Park,  who  used  more  foliage, 
and  not  so  good  a  background ;  third.  Mr.  F.  Wilson,  sardener 
to  C.  E.  Wilson,  Esq.,  Haywards  Heath,  a  very  good  third ;. 
fourth.  Mr.  H.  Manton,  gardener  to  J,  Bridge,  Esq.,  J.P.. 
Wyberlye,  Haywards  Heath.  „    „    « 

Caladiums  were  well  shown,  Mr.  E.  H.  Haywood,  gardener 
to  the  Rt  Hon.  Lord  Denman,  Baloombe  Place,  bemjj  awarded 
the  premier  prise ;  the  second  soing^to  Mr.  MacFadyen.  The 
best  specimen  plant  was  from  Mr.  E.  H.  Haywood,  who  won 
with  a  fine  Croton  some  7ft  in  height ;  second,  Mr.  F.  Wilson ; 
third  Mr  Walters.  Group  of  ferns  and  foliage  plants^  three  com-  . 
petitore:  Mr.  MacFadyen  was  easily  fijst,  Mr.  F.  Wilson  second 
with  more  foliage  plants  than  the  preceding,  but  was  much 
weaker  in  ferns;  followed  by  Mr.  E.  Haywood  with  a  somewhat: 
heavier  arrangement.    The  group  of  ferns  only  found  one  com-, 

'  petitor,  Mr.  F.  Wilson,  who  was  awarded  the  prise.  Collection, 
of  miscellaneous  plants  only   found  two  competitors,   Mr.    G.' 

■  Smith,  gardener  to  S.  T.  D.  Thorogood,  Esq.,  Clevelands,  and 
Mr.  J.  Sands,  aardener  to  T.  Bannister,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Stonehurst, 
who  was  second.        _  r  t.    v  r 

In  the  open  division,  for  a  collection  of  herbaceous  and 
bulbous  flowers,  eighteen  bunches,  Mr.  MacFadyen  was  again 
first.  He  staged  large  bunches  of  Phlox  Eclair,  Lupinus  ixrfy- 
phvUus  roseus,  Sidateea  Listen,  Achillea  Snowball  and  Tsleki*  _ 
speciosa.  Mr.  J.  E.  Shirley,  gardener  to  Rev  T.  G.  Wyatt. 
The  Vicarage,  was  a  dose  second.  Collection  of  twelve  bunches : 
First,  Mr.  E.  W.  Haywood;  second,  Mr.  H.  Porter ^third,  Mr. 
E  Raison,  gardener  to  A.  E.  B.  Cayser,  Esq.,  Heaselands. 
Twelve  buiirfies  of  cut  flowers :  First.  Mr.  H.  Cherriman,  aar- 
dener  to  Sir  Robt.  Giffer,  K.C.B.,  Chanctonbury ;  second,  Mr. 
J    E    Shirley;  third,  Mr.  A.  Godby. 

'  Grapes.— Two  black:  First,  Mr.  G.  Porter,  gardener  to- 
Lieut -Udf  Dudley  SamMon,  Buckshalls,  Lindfield:  second,  Mr. 
a.  Smith;*  third,  Mr  fi.  Manton.  Two  white:  ^irst,  Mr.  A. 
Godbv  cerdener  to  Mtre.  Sturdy,  Paxhill,  Lmdfield;  second, 
Mr.  6'eo  Smith;  third,  Mr.  MacFadyen.  Collectipn  of  fruit. 
«x  varieties :  First,  Mr.  J.  Mitchell,  gardener  to  MajorMaberly, 
Mytten,  Cuckfield  (very  fine);  second,  Mr.  E.  W.  He^rwood ; 
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thirds  Mr.  J.  Sands.  Six  Peachee:  First,  Mr.  £.  W.  Haywood; 
second,  Mr.  A.  Godby;  third,  Mr.  MacFady^i.  Six  Nectarines: 
First.  Mr.  6.  Porter ;  eecond,  Mr.  E.  W.  Haywood ;  third,  Mr. 
H.  Walters. 

Melon :  First,  Mr.  A.  Godby ;  seoond,  Mr.  G.  Smith.  Goose- 
betvies,  twenty-four  red:  First,  Mr.  W.  Knight,  Lindfield; 
second,  Mr.  J.  Sands:  third,  Mr.  J.  Harms,  Hav wards  Heath. 
Gooseberries,  twenty-tour,  any  oolour:  First,  Mr.  J.  Sands; 
secofnd,  Mr.  G.  Fowler,  ^rdener  to  J.  Baron,  Esgl^  Milton 
House,  Lindfield;  third.  Mr.  W.  Kni^^t,  Haywards  Heath. 

.  Collection  of  vegetables,  eight  varieties  j  prizes  o£Pered  by 
Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Lowfield  Nursenes,  Crawley:  First, 
gold  medal  and  10s.,  Mr.  G.  Porter;  second;  silver  medal  ana 
5s.,  Mr.  J.  Sands;  third.  (7s.  6d.)^  Mr.  H.  MacFadyen;  fourth, 
5s.,  Mr.  G.  Clarke.  Collection,  six  varieties,  prises  by  Messrs. 
Sutton  and  Sons:  First,  (2QbJj  Mr.  H.  Manton;  second  (10s. )» 
Mr.  J.  Mitchell;  thiitl  (5s.),  Mr.  £.  Haywood. 

Tbabk  Exhibits. 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Lowfield  Nurseries,  had  a  large 
bank  of  hardy  herbaceous  flowers,  in  which  we  noticed  their 
new  Lupinus  polyphyllus  roseus,  and  the  lars^e  new  white 
Chrysanthemum,  Mrs.  Charles  Lowthian  Bell.  The  same  firm 
also  showed  a  collection  of  shrubby  Spirseas  in  good  form,  the 
wliole  being  flanked  up  in  the  foreground  with  Sweet  Peas, 
Dahlias,  and  Roses.  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Son,  High^te, 
London,  N.,  made  a  good  effect  with  their  group,  in  wnich 
Carnations  and  Roses  figured  chiefly.  Mr.  R.  Humphrey, 
florist,  Muster  Gtreen.  Hay  wards  Heath,  showed  some  floral 
designs  and  a  miscellaneous  group  of  flowering  plants.  Mr. 
Ellis  Moner,  Mill  Farm  Nursery,  Haywards  Heath,  formed  some 
very  artistic  arrangements  in  floral  designs^  making  three 
panels,  the  framework  of  which  was  covered  with  Rose  Dorothy 
Perkins,  Asparagus  Sprengeri,  and  as  a  relief,  the  centre  being 
formed  of  a  large  cross  oomjposed  of  Liliums.  On  either  side  was 
an  anchor  worked  with  Liliums  and  violet  Sweet  Peas.  Messrs. 
J.  Peed  and  Son.  West  Norwood,  S.E.,  exhibited  in  gpod  style 
some  cut  blooms  of  their  well-known  strain  of  Gloxinias.  Mr. 
Robt.  Neal,  Trinity  Road,  Wandsworth,  S.W.,  had  a  collection 
of  Roses,  backed  up  with  hardy  herbaceous  flowers. 

H.  Soott  and  Son,  Woodside,  South  Norwood,  showed  rustic 
work  and  garden  sundries.  Messrs.  C.  T.  Overton  and  Son, 
Lowfield  Apiaries,  Crawley,  had  honey  and  bee  appliances  in 
variety.  Mr.  G.  H.  Sage,  71,  Manor  Road,  Richmond,  S.W.. 
iiad  on  view  his  new  flower  displayer,  The  Corona,  which  seemea 
to  be  a  great  improvement,  and  rural  table  decorations. 

Mr.  W.  J.  WoUard,  Cookshridge  Nurseries,  near  Lewes,  had 
a  ooUection  of  Roses  in  single  blooms  and  bunches.  Messrs. 
C.  F.  Waters,  Balcombe,  a  fine  collection  of  Carnations.  Messrs. 
Arthur  Charton  and  Son,  Tunbridge  Wells,  a  group  of  hardy 
herbaceous  flowers;  James  Box,  Lmdfield,  collection  of  Sweet 
Peas,  background  formed  with  Rose  Dorothy  Perkins,  Ac.,  and 

f roup  of  LDiums;  F.  W.  Thomas,  Sunny  mode  Gardens,  Bursess 
[ill,  collection  of  grand  double  Begonias  in  variety,  white 
perennial  Lathyrus  "White  Pearl,"  and  Rochford's  new  fern, 
Nephrolepis  todeaoides.  Mr.  Frank  Wollard,  nurseryman, 
Lewes  Road.  Brighton,  put  up  a  nice  collecftion  of  Roses  of  good 
size  and  substance,  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  Hugh  Dickson,  and 
Eugene  Fiirst  being  very  well  shown.— H.  H. 

Bishops  Stortford  (Herts.),  Jnly  Slst. 

This  Hertfordshire  town  was  en  fete  a  week  last  Wednesday 
on  the  occasion  of  the  annual  horticultural  exhibition.  This  is 
the  central  feature  of  the  aaVs  programme,  and  the  raisan  d*etre 
of  all  the  other  activities.  The  venue  was  the  grounds  of  John 
Barker,  Esq..  M.P.,  at  The  Grange,  where  Mr.  Geo.  Beech  is 
the  able  head  gardener. 

The  entries  all  round  were  considerably  in  excess  of  last 
year,  when  they  totalled  1,763,  the  increases  being  most  notice- 
able in  the  cottagers*  sections.  More  than  £150  constituted  the 
prise  fund,  in  addition  to  which  several  special  prises  were 
given.  The  gates  were  open  at  one  o'clock,  and  thence  onward 
there  was  a  continual  round  of  attraction  and  amusement. 
Throughout  the  day  a  lawn  tennis  tournament  was  in  progress, 
the  tents  containing  the  exhibits  were  always  thronged,  a 
demonstration  was  given  in  the  Bee  Tent  by  Mr.  William 
Herrod,  F.E.S.,  honorary  expert  to  the  British  Bee-keepers' 
Association,  and  lecturer  to  the  Herts  County  Council.  Mr. 
A.  E.  Burgess  also  lectured  on  garden  pests;  and  there 
were  numerous  other  features  of  entertainment. 

With  every  passing  hour  the  attendance  was  augmented,  and  a 
grand  display  of  fireworks  by  Messrs.  Wilder  Bros.,  of  Bir- 
mingham, commencsing  at  half-past  eight,  was  the  concluding 
item  of  what  will  for  long  be  a  memorable  show.  It  was,  in 
fact,  a  second  Shrewsbury  fete.  The  judges  of  the  flowers, 
fruit  and  vegetables  were  Mr.  James  Douglas,  V.M.H.,  Great 
B<K>kham,  Surrey ;  Mr.  H.  Lister,  gardener  to  the  Countess  of 
Warwick,  Easton  Lodge,  Dunmow;  Mr.  James  Vert,  gardener 
to  Lord  Howard  de  Walden,    Audley    End,  and    Mr.  George 


Wythes,  V.M.H.  The  arrangements  were  complete  in  every 
respect,  and  redound  to  the  credit  of  the  committee,  while  the 
secretary  (Mir.  C.  F.  Dupere)  deserves  high  praise. 

The  groups  of  plants  for  effect,  12ft  by  7ft,  drew  three  com- 
petitors. Lord  Howard  de  Walden  (gardener,  Mr.  Vert), 
Audley  End,  Essex,  had  a  very  imposing  group,  the  back- 
ground of  which  consisted  of  Kentias,  bamboos,  Humea  elegans, 
Dracasna  Victoria,   Lilium  auratum^    Crotons,    with    Chelone 


The  second  prise  fell  to  J.  Barker,  Esq.,  M.P.  (gardener,  Mr. 
G.  Beech),  with  a  lighter  arrangement,  which  ran  the  first 
very  close,  each  plant  showing  off  to  advantage,  but  being  a 
little  weak  at  the  back.  It  conusted  of  Cocos  flexnosus,  a 
Kentia,  Humea  elegans,  Oleanders,  Arundinaria  gracilis,  Lilium 
auratums,  L.  Harrisi,  With  a  groundwork  of  Maidenhair  fern 
and  Crotons,  Kalanchoes,  Odontogloesums,  Oncidiums,  and 
Gypsophiia.  Third,  J.  Woods,  Esq^  Stansted,  with  a  light  arrange- 
ment, but  lackine  in  quality.  The  smaller  groups,  5ft  by  4ft, 
made  a  nice  disi&y,  and  were  a  good  addition  to  the  show. 
The  six  distinct  foliage  plants  were  not  up  to  the  usual  standard 
here.  The  groups  ofBegonias,  10ft  by  oft,  which  are  alwavs  a 
great  feature,  brought  only  two  competitors^,  those  staged  by 
F.  A.  Taylor,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Reed),  being  well-erown  Jj^ants 
of  good  type.  The  second  place  fell  to  G.  Barnes,  Esq.  There 
was  strong  competition  in  the  class  for  twenty-four  bunches  of 
herbaceous  perennial  flowers,  and  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  of 
Cheshunt,  again  stood  first.  Mr.  A.  F.  Hook.  Hertford,  was 
second.  In  the  class  for  twelve  bunches,  for  which  the  leading 
honours  were  a  silver  challenge  cup  (to  be  won  three  times), 
and  an  R.H.S.  silver  medal,  Air.  G.  Beech,  gardener  to  Mr. 
Barker,  was  the  successful  winner.  The  second  prise'  fell  to 
Mr.  W.  G^  (gardener.  Mr.  Wilkinson),  who  was  last  year's 
winner.  The  twelve  herbaceous  Phloxes  were  very  good.  Three 
spikes  of  each  had  to  be  shown  in  each  vase.  Mr.  Wilkinson 
has  helo  his  own  for  the  last  three  years. 

In  the  fruit  section  there  were  three  collections  of  eight 
dishes,  and  those  shown  bv  Col.  Archer  Houblon  (gardener,  Mr. 
Harrison),  being  awarded  first;  his  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and 
Mel<»i8  were  very  fine.  Second,  Mr.  Guile,  gardener  to  Carl 
Meyer,  Esq.,  Short  Grove,  Newport,  Essex;  third,  G.  Beech. 
The  class  for  four  dishes  was  awarded  in  the  same  order. 
Grapes  aire  gradually  increasing  in  both  quantity  and  quality. 
Two  bunches  of  Muscats  staged  by  Mr.  Jefferies,  gardener  to 
J.  Balfour,  Esq.,  Moor  Hall,  Harlow,  were  awarded  the  first; 
but  those  shown  by  Mr.  Beech,  and  which  were  awarded  the 
second  prize,  were  very  long,  well-shouldered  bunches,  and  had 
they  possessed  a  little  more  colour  would  have  been  firet,  the 
judges  decision  being  criticised  by  good  authorities.  White 
(any  other):  Here  Mr.  Beech  was  to  the  fore  with  Duke  d 
Buccleuch ;  Mr.  Harrison  being  second,  and  Mrs.  Pearson  (gar- 
dener, Mr.  Smith),  of  Brickendonberry,  Hertford,  third. 
Madresfield  Court :  Mr.  Jefferies'  two  bunches  were  well  deserv- 
ing the  first  position,  being  of  excellent  qualitv  and  perfect 
finish;  Mr.  Harrison  second;  and  Mr.  E.  Fearson.  third. 
Mr.  Jefferies  led  for  Hamburghs;  second,  Mr.  Harrison. 
The.  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apples,  <feo.,  Pears,  Plums,  and  also 
the  Currants  in  the  winning  stands  were  all  very  fine  and 
greatlv  admired. 

Collection  of  vegetables,  twelve  distinct  kinds,  brought  seven 
competitors,  those  staged  by  Mr.  Jefferies  being  almost  i>eTfect ; 
Mr.  Beech  came  second,  also  with  a  good  din>lay,  but  failing  in 
the  high  standard  of  the  first  prize  Cauliflowers;  third,  Mr. 
Longhurst,  gardener  to  F.  E.  Croft,  Esq.,  Ware,  also  with  a 
good  stand. 

In  a  large  tent  Messrs.  Thos.  Rivers  and  Son,  the  well- 
known  nurserymen  of  Sawbridgeworth,  had  a  most  attractive 
complimentary  exhibit  pf  fruit  trees  grown  in  pots.  They  in- 
cluded the  new  Peregrine  Peach,  of  excellent  merit,  which  has 
been  awards  a  first-class  certificate  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  and  which  is  undoubtedlv  one  of  the  finest  Peaches. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  Messrs.  Rivers'  varieties  were  of  Sawbridge- 
worth origin.  One  of  the  most  noticeable  features  was  that  the 
plants  were  chiefly  of  bush  formation,  regarded  as  preferential  to 
pyramidal  culture.  When  we  point  out  that  the  majority  were 
only  in  lOin  pots,  and  many  of  them  bore  some  twenty-six  or 
twenty-seven  fine  fruit,  the  attractiveness  of  the  whole  collec- 
tion may  well  be  imagined. 

Bath  Oardeners*. 

Visit  to  Blsnhsim  Palack. 
The  annual  excursion  of  the  Bath  Gardeners'  Debating 
Society  took  place  on  Wednesday,  July  24,  when  a  visit  was 
paid  to  Blenheim  Palace  (the  seat  of  the  Marlborough  family), 
and  Oxford.  The  party  travelled  by  express  in  two  saloon 
carriages.  Reaching  Blenheim  about  10.20  th^  were  met  by 
Mr.  F.  Garrett,  the  superintendent  gardener.  Very  little  time 
was  spent  in  seeing  the  quaint  town  of  Woodstock^  the  party 
being  conducted  straight  on  to  the  park.  When  it  is  stated 
that  the  grounds  are  some  3000  acres  m  extent,  with  an  artificial 
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lake  of  130  acres,  some  idea  of  the  size  of  the  place  may  be 
conveyed,  but  it  would  be  a  difficult  task  to  try  to  describe 
the  wealtih  of  woodland  and  floral  beauty,  they  contain.  Im- 
mediately on  leaving  the  park  the  partv  came  into  a  magnifi- 
cent Itanan  gjarden.  The  colouring  of  the  different  shrubs  and 
trees  was  a  sight  to  be  remembered.  From  thence  we  passed 
into  the  pleasure  gardens,  and  then  on  into  the  Rose  garden, 
which  was  a  guana  sight.  Leavine  this^  we  were  conducted 
through  the  extensive  kitchen  gar<kn)  vinerieSi  Peach  house, 
Ao.y  and  some  reference  should  be  made  to  the  Figs  grown  in 
pots,  which  were  very  good.  Having  come  back  to  the  Palace 
.the  party  entered  it,  which  is  perhai»s  the  finest  private  resi- 
dence in  the  kingdom.  The  whole  design  is  massive  and  grand, 
without  any  look  of  heaviness.  Passing  into  the  small  drawing- 
room^  we  were  shown  a  number  of  family  pictures  by  Siir  Joshua 
Beynolds,  one  of  which,  the  picture  of  the  third  duke  and 
family,  has  been  valued  at  £40,000.  The  state  rooms  are 
superbly  famished,  and  from  them  we  reached  the  magnificent 
ssloon  and  on  into  the  long  libiary,  the  largest  room  in  the 
'Palace,  oontaixiing  the  finest  private  organ  in  the  world. 
ThfTough  the  kindness  of  our  conauctor  we  were  privileged  to 
see  the  stables  and  dairy,  which  is  worked  electrically,  but  time 
would  not  allow  more  than  a  glance  here. 

Returning  to  Woodstock  uie  party  sat  down  to  luncheon  at 
the  Bectr  Hot^  and  were  pleasantly  surprised  to  find  that  the 
president,  C.  T.  Foxcr6ft,  Esq.,  had  been  able  to  join  them, 
having  made  the  journey  from  London  on  purpose.  After 
lundheon  he  congratulated  the  society  on  their  choice  of  the 
I^ace  they  had  visited,  and  praised  Mr.  F.  Garrett  on  the 
splendid  way  in  which  it  was  kept.  He  thought  that  England, 
of  all  countries  of  the  world,  had  the  finest  ducal  private 
.residences,  and  that  the  Elnglisli  people  were  also  the  most 
generous  in  the  way  they  allowed*^ other  people  to  see  them. 
On  behalf  of  them  all  he  wished  to  thank  the  duke  for  the 
l^easure  he  had  given  them  that  day  in  permitting  them  to 
view  the  pakce  and  grounds.  Mr.  J.  W.  Dickinson,  vice- 
president,  moved  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  president, 
which  was  c&rried  by  acclamation.  Other  speeches  were  made 
by  Mr.  T.  Parrott  and  Mr.  A.  A.  Walters.  A  move  was  then 
made  for  the  station,  and  Oxford  was  reached  about  4  o^clock, 
where  the  party  was  met  by  Mr.  Mattock  and  Mr.  Greenway, 
who  each  kindly  undertook  to  show  the  members  about.  Some 
went  on  to  Mr,  Mattock^s  splendid  Rose  grounds,  which  well 
repaid  the  visit,  SJad  through  the  forethou^t  of  Mr.  Mattock, 
and  the  kindness  of  Thos.  Arnall,  Esq.,  Brookside,  the  party 
had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  this  gentleman's  extensive  fruit 
gardens.  The  trees  all  showed  they  had  been  carefully  treated, 
and  refleeted  much  credit  on  the  gardener,  Mr.  Harries.  Mr. 
Morrell,  of  Heddington  Hill,  also  most  kindly  allowed  his 
pleasure  grounds  to  be  seen.  A  word  of  praise  must  be  said  for 
the  fine  bedding  here.  Those  who  did  not  visit  the  grounds 
spent  the  time  in  seeing  the  old  town  and  colleges,  and  in  boat- 
ing on  the  river.  Mr.  T.  C.  Foxcroft  very  kindly  conducted 
a  party  over  Magdalen  College,  to  which  he  formerlv  belonged, 
taking  them  thnouch  the  chapel,  dining  rooms,  kftchen,  and 
the  pleasure  grounds.  .  Re-assembling  to  catch  the  8.45  train, 
the  party  arrived  home  at  10.45,  having  spent  a  most  enjoyable 
day.— Frank  L.  Asbman,  Hon.  Sec. 


Gadding  and  Gatbeiing. 

HsBBTB.  John  K.  King  and  Boof. 

A  party  of  interested  persons  visited  Mesesrs.  John  K.  King 
and  Sons*  seed  farm  and  trial  grounds  in  the  Coggeshail  dis- 
trict of  Essex  recently.  The  guests  were  received  by  Mr. 
Herbert  T.  King,  the  head  of  the  firm,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Millard, 
the  enterprising  manager,  who  throughout  the  day  ac?ted  as 
conductor  of  the  company.  A  visit  was  first  made  to  the  ware- 
house gardens,  which  constitute  the  Sweet  Pea  grounds,  and 
here  another  evidence  was  to  hand  of  the  wonderful  develop- 
ment of  these  universally  popular  flowers.  The  number  of 
varieties  grown  was  almost  bewildering,  includiiig  such 
favourites  as  George  Herbert,  Admiral  Togo.  John  Ingman, 
Cvril  BreadnKM^,  Helen  Lewis,  Miss  Willmott,  Mrs.  H.  T.  King, 
Henry  Eckford,  Countess  Spencer,  Nora  Unwin,  and  Queen 
Alexandra.  A  move  was  next  made  to  the  seed  warehouses,  oiio 
of  which  is  probably  the  largest  in  England,  each  floor  hav-n? 
no  less  than  68,000  cubic  feet  of  space.  The  manner  in  which 
the  firm  pack  their  seeds  for  exportation  to  India  was  here 
show4,  the  hermetically-sealed  tins  in  which  they  are  backed 
rendering  them  safe  from  the  influences  of  atmosphere  or  im- 


the  heaviest  cropper  in  cultivation,  came  under  notice,  ^nd  the 
careful  manner  in  wl^ich  the  pedigree  selection  of  seeds  was 
brought  about,  exjplained  and  discussed.  The  visitors  then  jour- 
neyea  to  Wisdom^  Farm,  and  spent  a  very  interesting  time  in 
viewing  the  garden  Pea  trial  grounds,  which  consistcKi  of  182 
rows  of  over  100  different  varieties.  Many  samples  of  French 
and  German  seeds  had  been  tested,  but  m  mo6t»  cases  found 
wanting,  particularly  in  failing  to  oome  up  to  the  true  standard, 
and  consequentlv  are  not  likely  to  find  any  resting  place  in 
this  country.  Most  of  the  old  favourites  were  shown,  as  well  as 
the  latest  varieties,  including  some  heavy  croppers  which  the 
firm  have  not  yet  sent  out,  and  a  new  seedling  Pea,  which  the 
firm  think  a  lot  of,  being  a  cross  between  the  Gradus  and 
Ameer.  Other  crops  to  come  under  notice  at  this  farm  were 
their  Scottish  Chieftain x and  Black  Tarta<riaii  Scottish  Oats: 
Archer/s  Chevalier,  Goldthorpe,  and  John  K.  King  and  Sons^ 
champion  prize  Chevalier  Barleys,  in  addition  to  various  crops 
of  Turnips,  Radishes,  Onions,  Lrettuces^  &c.,  all  testifying  to 
the  firm's  extensive  and  careful  cultivation. 


New  Zealand,  which  seed  is  sent  out  in  huge  iron  tanks.     The 


various  surrounding  grounds  having  been  visited,  a  journey  was 
made  to  Robins  Bridge  Farm,  where  the  John  Bull  Swede  and 
the  Essex  pme-wmning  yellow  Globe  Mangold,  admitted  to  be 


Market  Gardening. 

"Gbeanium"  Stock  fob  Cuttinos. 
At  this  late  date,  when  these  are  in  their  summer  quarters 
for  growing,  root  out  at  once  and  bum  any  doubtful  or  defective 
plant.  This  is  very  sound  practice,  and  \H\\  be  of  benefit  to  the 
grower.  Degeneration  is  always  to  be  seen ;  in  fact,  this  is  the 
Law  of  Nature.  This  leads  me  to  add  that  why  newly  sent  out 
varieties  are  not  a  success  the  first  season,  is  because  of  reckless 
propagation,  anything  being  taken  to  make  a  cutting. — S.  C. 

PEONIES. 

When  at  Messrs.  R.  H.  Bath's,  Ltd.  (Wisbech),  though  the 
Pfieonies  were  pest,  I  did  not  fail  to  note  the  fine  condition  of 
the  foliage  and  growth.  I  specially  took  stock  of  the  liberal 
farmyard  manure  dressinj;  which  was  being  applied,  after  the 
hoeing  and  weeding.  This  is  when  the  constitution  of  the  bud 
is  buiR  up  for  next  season.  Rooting  is  free  now,  and  new  roots 
are  actively  making. 

Rose,  Cbimson  Bamblsr. 

This  is  doing  well  with  many  this  year,  both  as  late  potted 
stuff,  and  also  for  cutting  for  market  f*ix>m  established  plants. 
My  notes  are  in  reference  to  those  planted  out.  The  first  point 
is  to  have  a  good  soil  depth,  then  to  have  them  in  an  open 
position.  Always  the  first  sign  of  mildew  is  on  those  which  at 
some  period  of  the  day  are  shaded.  With  the  recent  heavy 
rains,  established  plants  are  grand  in  clusters  and  making  fine 
wood. 

Eablt  Albxandbb  Pbacr. 

This  American  variety  I  saw  being  gathered  at  Finchley 
from  the  open  walls  on  July  29.  Tlie  trees  received  no  protec- 
tion beyona  netting  while  in  bloom.  Of  very  brilliant  colour 
and  large  in  sise,  it  is  just  the  variety  for  market  work.  '  Often 
the  mistake  is  made  in  leaving  too  neavy  a  crop.  Leave  one 
fruit  to  the  square  foot. 

Apfls,  Stiblino  Castlk. 
A  fine  culinary  variety,  in  season  well  up  to  Chnstmas.  A 
good  grower  informed  me  to-day  that  for  fourteen  years  from 
the  same  trees  he  has  never  had  a  failure.  The  query  is,  Wh^ 
is  it  not  more  largely  grown  ?  The  only  apparent  fault  with  this 
variety  is  that  the  regular  cropping,  unless  well  thinned,  pre- 
vents much  wood  gro\ii:h.  Some  growers  send  it  to  market 
in  August. 

The   LOOANBIRBT. 

This  American  fruit  is  now  on  the  market,  but  not  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  quote  the  price.  To^ay  I  saw  it  growing 
freely,  fruiting  in  large  clusters.  Individual  fruits  are  long  and 
of  a  very  pleasing  dark  colour.  For  dessert  pu*rpo6es  they  must 
be  quite  ripe,  but  for  preserving  half  ripe  is  best.  Of  strong 
growth,  making  up  to  12ft  or  more  in  one  year,  the  old  fruiting 
wood  should  be  cut  out  early,  after  the  fruiting  season  is  over. 

Potato  Bbitish  Qubkn. 
A  second-early  Potato,  and  to-day  (July  29)  I  saw  a  good 
yield  from  tubers  planted  on  May  15— a  good  result.  Tubers 
are  oval,  fine  skin,  crop  good,  very  even.  Possibly  the  strong 
top  growth  will  be  agamst  it,  but  I  am  convinced  this  is  one  <rf 
our  best.  It  is  well  known  on  the  market,  and  makes  top 
prices.  I  have  followed  the  fortune  of  this  variety  for  some 
time,  and  am  now  certain  of  its  being  more  largely  grown. — 
Stephen  Castle.  

Scarlet  Runner  Beans  sold  to-day  at  4s.  the  half-bushel, 
and  at  this  price  were  not  over  profitable  to  the  growers,  being 
small  in  size.  Plums  are  cheap,  and  will  be,  as  the  crops  are 
enormous.  Rivers'  Earlv  Prolific,  small  and  only  timiingj  sold 
at  26.  the  half-bushel.— Stephen  Castle,  August,^,  1907. 
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Tbe  Cedar  o!  Lebanon. 


Amongst  the  trees  to  which  Holy  Writ  and  individual  beauty 
have  combined  to  give  more  than  ordinary  interest,  the  Cedar 
of  Lebanon  must  assuredly  take  the  pre-eminence.  Its  beauty, 
utility,  and  the  district  whence  it  comes  have  united  to  give  it 
a  charm  which,  perhaps,  no  other  tree  possesses,  and  its  uses 
and  abode  have  lost  none  of  their  interest  since  the  latter  has 
beefa  more  fully  known,  and  the  tree  itself  has  been  transported 
to  almost  all  the  countries  of  the  globe  where  there  is  a  chance 
of  its  succeeding.  In  our  own  country  it  has  long  been  a 
favourite,  and  some  of  the  earliest  introduced  specimens  of  the 
Cedar  of  Lebanon,  rivalling  in  size  our  indigenous  trees,  look 
as  if  they  would  also  equal  them  in  longevity  and  the  other 
features  that  give  majesty  to  a  tree. 

A  sort  of  poetry -is  also  attached  to  this  noble  member  of  the 
vegetable  world ;  its  name  is  learnt  in  childhood,  is  familiar  to 
all  ages  and  classes,  anii  when  we  meet  with  a  majestic  specimen, 
our  admiration  of  it  is  increased  by  the  recollection  that  its 
native  home  is  so  many  hundreds  of  miles  away,  and  in  a  posi- 
tion 80  diflFerent  from  those  where  it  is  usually  met  with  here. 


The  Cedar  of  the  Himalayas  is  held  in  no  less  regard  by  the 
tribes  inhabiting  the  rich  and  interesting  country  lying  at  the 
base  of  the  tree  s  mountain  home  than  the  Syrian  Cedar  was  in 
patriarchal  times.  Probably  one  of  the  causes  of  the  respect 
paid  to  this  tree  in  bath  instances  is  a  property  for  which  the 
tree  is  remarkfable,  and  one  which  must  have  addressed  itself 
forcibly  to  a  primitive  people,  and  that  is  the  durability  of  its 
timber. 

In  this  country,  who  can  say  that  any  other  tree  exceeds  the 
Cedar  in  beauty  when  the  specimen  is  good?  and  there  are 
many  such  in  England,  one  being  shown  in  the  illustration. 
The  trunk  was  broken  off  by  some  calamity  at  about  25ft  high, 
but  it  has  a  perfect  bole,  giving  a  measurement  of  18ft  2in  in 
girth  at  6ft  from  the  ground.  In  the  same  park  is  a  still  finer 
specimen  in  more  perfect  condition,  21ft  lOin  in  girth  at  5ft 
from  the  ground.  These  trees  are  supposed  to  be  2(X)  years  old. 
The  valley  of  the  Thames  contains  some  noble  trees,  while  even 
in  the  far  north  of  Scotland  the  Cedar  is  growing  with  as  much 
vigour  as  the  native  Fir ;  and  as  many  of  the  oldest  specimens 
in  this  country  exhibit  no  signs  of  constitutional  debility,  it 
may  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  in  that  respect  as  our  native 
trees,  which  is  certainly  not  the  case  with  many  Conifers  of  more 
recent   introduction.     Those,  therefore,   who  wish   to  plant   a 


An    Aged   Cedar   of  Lebanon. 


Other  and  not  less  remarkable  features  of  interest  are  presented 
by  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  it  being  stated  that  this  tree,  to  which 
^e  had  been  assigning  a  site  only  on  the  mountain  frontiers  of 
the  Holy  Land,  has  its  counterpart  many  thousands  of  miles 
away  in  the  interior  of  the  great  Asiatic  continent,  and  at  least 
a  thousand  miles  from  any  sea  coast,  while  the  base  of  Lebanon 
is  not  far  from  the  sea.  Several  tnousands  of  feet  difference 
in  the  elevation  would  also  imply  that  the  trees  thus  found 
widely  apart  could  not  have  had  a  common  origin.  At  the 
first  introduction  of  the  Cedar  from  central  Asia,  it  was  never 
dreamt  that  its  relationship  to  the  Cedar  already  amongst  us 
would  or  could  be  pushed  so  close  as  it  has  been,  yet  such  is 
the  case;  and  as  the  similarity  of  the  Cedar  from  the  distant 
Himalayas  to  that  of  Lebanon  becomes  .vearly  more  and  more 
apparent,  the  opinion  gains  ground  that  they  are  one  and  the 
same  species,  varied  only  by  the  circumstance  of  their  long  abode 
in  their  respective  positions. 

The  opinion  that  the  Deodar  and  Cedar  of  Lebanon  are  both 
the  same  species  has  become  more  widely  entertained  since  the 
specimens  of  the  former  have  attained  a  larger  size  and  assumed 
more  of  the  rigidity  of  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  losing  at  the  same 
time  that  pendulous  habit  which  forms  the  characteristic  differ- 
«^nce.  Some  soecimens  we  have  here  seem  passing  gradually 
from  the  one  Cedar  to  the  other,  while  parts  of  trees  still  more 
show  the  same  change  going  on. 


given  space  as  an  avenue,  or  even  to  plant  a  single  tree  as  a 
memorial,  I  would  recommend  to  select  young,  well  rooted 
plants  of  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon  that  have  not  been  in  pots,  and 
if  the  site  be  favourable  the  result  need  not  be  feared.— J.  R. 


Lupinus  polyphyllus  macrophyllus. 

This  somewhat  cumbrous  name  belongs  to  a  handsome  Lupin, 
considered  by  botanists  as  only  a  form  of  L.  polyphyllus ;  but, 
as  it  comes  true  from  seed,  we  may  well  drop  the  polyphyllus  for 
garden  purposes,  and  simply  cafl  it  L.  macroptiyllus,  or  the 
Large-leavedf  Lupin.  It  is  a  bold  and  handsome  border  plant 
with  leaves  considerably  larger  than  thoee  of  the  ordinary 
L.  polyphyllus,  and  much  more  ornamental  because  of  this; 
while  it  produces  fine,  long  spikes  of  purplish  flowers  in  plenty 
for  a  considei-able  period  in  summer.  Its  height  depends  greatly 
upon  the  nature  of  the  sodl  and  the  character  of  the  season,  but 
it  ought  imder  the  most  favourable  conditions  to  reach  from 
five  to  six  feet  high,  and  a  large  plant  occupying  an  isolated 
position  in  the  border  or  in  the  wild  garden  is  a  decided  orna- 
ment anywhere.  Seeds  of  this  Lupin  are  sometimes  obtainable, 
and  can  be  sown  at  once  or  in  .spring.  It  is  al)Solutely  hardy, 
and  these  seeds  can  be  sowti  in  the  open. 
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ToiDg  Gardeners'  Domain. 

•»•  The  pruse  is  Awarded  to  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Sparks, 
Copped  HaU  Gardens,  Epping,  Essex,  for  his  letter  on 
"Changes." 

^  GlUUIgM. 

During  recent  years  there  have  been  many  changes^  and 
though  I  cannot  claim  to  have  had  a  yery  long  career  in  gar- 
daning,  ^et  what  one  hears  and  reads  is  quite  enough  to  prove 
how  varied  and  many  theee  changes  are.  We  often  hear  that 
young  gardeners  are  not  bo  enthusiastic  over  their  work  as  those 
of  a  former  generation,  but  this  I  think  is  rather  a  sweeping 
assertion.  I  can  understand  the  difficulties  that  those  gardeners 
had  to  contend  with  as  regards  o(»istruction  of  houses,  heating, 
and  ventilating,  but  there  may  yet  be  seen,  and  that  in  large 
gardens  too,  houses  of  ancient  type,  even  to  the  system  of  heat- 
ing by  flues;  and  when  an  employer  expects  his  gardener  to 
produce  fruit  and  flowers  in  those  structures  equal  to  those  he 
may  see  elsewhere,  it  requires  great  skill  and  patience  on  the 
part  of  that  gardener  and  his  staff  to  do  so,  because  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  strides  made  in  glass  house  construction  of 
late  years  are  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  cultivator. 
Because  individuals  here  and  there  in  tne  profession  are  un- 
trustworthy it  does  not  follow  that  the  majority  are  less  diligent 
or  observant  in  their  work^  for  all  professions  have  their  failures 
as  well  as  successes.  I  think  the  gardening  profession  will  still 
rank  with  any  in  regard  to  the  interest  bestowed  upon  it  by 
its  members.  I  am  acquainted  with  many  young  gardeners  who 
are  never  so  hapoy  as  when  they  are  spending  the  evening 
attending  their  'Mums  or  vineries,  or  any  particular  charge 
which  they  wish  to  improve;  so  that  I  do  not  think  there  are 
great  changes  in  what  we  may  term  the  spirit  of  the  profession : 
it  lies  rather  in  styles  and  customs. 

If  one  class  of  plants  were  chosen  to  illustrate  the  great 
change  in  the  system  of  cultivation,  that  of  orchids  probably* 
stands  first.  When  the  cultivation  of  these  was  first  taken 
up  anything  called  an  orchid  was  at  once  out  into  what  may 
be  described  as  a  stewing  atmosphere,  ana  because  they  did 
not  flourish  they  were  at  once  described  as  very  difficult  subjects 
to  grow ;  but  with  more  rational  methods  of  culture  all  this  is 
changed,  and  they  are  now  grown  by  the  many. 

At  one  time,  too,  if  a  young  gardener  possessed  a  good 
knowledge  of  stove  plants  and  their  need^  he  was  considered 
well  quaufied  for  his  work,  for  stove  plants  were,  I  think,  much 
more  popular  at  one  time  than  they  are  now.  Knowledge  of 
Roses,  Carnations,  and  'Mums  form  an  indispensable  portion  of 
a  young  gardeners  training  nowadays,  the  nnst  two  especially, 
as  they  are  so  useful  for  decorative  purposes. 

Pineapples  are  seldom  grown  in  private  establishments,  one 
reason,  no  doubt,  being  tne  expense  compared  with  the  low 
rates  at  which  they  may  be  bought.  Specimen  Fuchuas  and 
Pelargoniums  (show  and  fancy)  are  not  very  largel^r  grown  now, 
thou^  the  last  named  are  very  useful  for  decorative  purposes, 
and  present  a  pleasing  picture,  while  grand  Fuchsias  may  still 
be  seen  at  some  of  the  West  of  England  shows.  If  one  looks 
up  an  old  gardening  work  there  wiU  be  found  descriptions  of 
so-called  tender  plants  and  their  culture,  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion here,  which  are  now  considered  hardy  or  nearly  so.  The 
change  in  summer  bedding  has  brought  into  use  many  plants 
that  were  thought  at  one  time  impossible  to  grow  outside  a 
stove.  In  no  branch  of  ffl^rdening  is  there  a  greater  change 
than  in  that  of  bedding. --F.  W.  S. 

Doable  Flowen. 

Before  we  can  realise  what  a  double  flower  is,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  a  proper  understanding  of  floral  structure.  If  we  base 
our  considerations  on  the  theory  that  flowers  are  modified 
shoots,  then  a  better  idea  of  the  diveisity  <^  floral  organs  is 
formed.  It  is  not  easy  for  the  beginner  to  realise  this,  but  in- 
stances continually  arise  which  support  the  theory.  Tlie  biacts 
may  be  coloured,  and  the  corolla  aosent.  If  the  petals  occasion- 
dUy  change  their  f  ornr,  then  there  is  no  reason  why  the  stamens 
BJhould  not  do  the  same.  There  is  sometimes  a  gradual  transition 
(rom  petal  to  stamen.  The  most  important  part,  the  pistil,  is 
generally  the  last  to  change.  W^hen  this  happens,  it  is  a  short 
step  to  the  perfect  double  flower.  The  increase  in  petals  is 
carried  on  at  the  expense  of  the  stamens  and  pistil.  The  flower 
is  reverting  to  the  original  form,  which  it  is  assumed  is  a  collec- 
tion of  leaves.  "  This  retrogressive  transformation  is  at  the 
bottom  of  most  doubling  of  flowers."— (Sorauer.)  A  true  double 
flower  cannot  form  seeds.  Plants  growing  wild  will  sometimes, 
when  brought  under  cultivation,  form  double  flowers.  Environ- 
ment and  climate  also  have  their  effect.  "Doubling,''  or  in- 
crease of  petals,  is  found  more  often  among  plants  which  have 
the  petals  free,  as  in  the  Rose,  though  examples  are  found 
among  those  plants  with  united  corollas.     A  common  error  is 


to  regard  many  of  the  Compositse  as  double.  But  each  so-called 
petal  is  really  a  flower.  The  yellow  centre  is  composed  of  short, 
tubular  florets.  The  coloured  nay  florets  have  a  different 
structure.  Doubling  in  this  case  results  in  all  the  florets  becom- 
ing enlarged  or  ligulate  [as  in  the  large  exhibition  Chrysanthe- 
mums]. By  careful  cultivation  and  selection  a  species  will  often 
show  considerable  changes.  Some  of  the  results  can  hardly  be 
termed  more  beautiful  than  the  normal  type,  though  often  of 
a  more  lasting  and  enduring  character. — G.  H.  0. 

[Such  communications  as  the  above  are  interesting  as  evi- 
dence of  botanical  study ;  but  the  i^raseology  approximates  too 
closely  to  that  of  the  text-book^  to  be  received  with  commenda- 
tion. Our  contributor  should  endeavour  to  ratify  what  the  books 
tell  him,  and  then,  from  out  of  his  experience  and  observation,  to 
give  expression  in  his  own  words  to  his  substantiations. ~£d.] 

The  **lAdy*'  0aideiier. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  when  we  should  deal  with  this 
subject  in  the  '^  Domain,"  as  we  hear  so  much  now  about  the 
doings  of  our  feminine  competitors.  I  do  not  want  to  appear 
as  an  alarmist,  but  I  think  we  shall  soon  have  to  form  a  de- 
fence committee  to  protect  our  interests  I  Of  course,  the 
"  ladj  "  gardener  has  come  to  stay,  and  daily  their  numbers 
are  increasing.    They    are    being    trained    on  the  short-time 

r'^m,  and  find  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  good  places.  No 
bt  a  few  contrive  to  marry  the  head  garaener,  and  that  soon 
puts  a  stop  to  their  hard  labour,  but  I  fear  that  soon  they 
will  try  to  claim  our  profession  as  their  own.  That  will  be 
an  awiul  state  of  affairs:  they  will  be  Tracing  us  in  a  very 
humiliating  position.  We  shall  be  only  allowed  to  wash 
pots  and  crock,  and  do  the  stoking.  It  is  useless 
to  tell  them  that  wearing  men's  clothes  and  doing  men's 
work  is  out  of  their  sphere.  They  have  started  taking  away 
our  work,  and,  of  course^  they  intend  to  liave  it  all  their  own 
way.  The  **  lady  "  jobbing  gardener  is  getting  very  fashion- 
able, and  with  a  sweet  face  she  can  soon  capture  a  day's  work, 
or  even  a  week's.  They  are  also  taking  the  nurseryman's  work 
away ;  they  make  good  florists,  and  some  are  good  business 
women. 

But  it  is  a  question  as  t6  whether  many  will  occupy  the  head 
gardener's  or  foreman's  position  very  long,  as  ''mere  man," 
especially  the  horticultural  type,  detests  having  women  in  com* 
mand.  No  doubt  they  would  oe  very  sympathetic  at  times,  but 
we  should  get  less  liberty,  and  be  doing  apron-string  duty.  1 
think  all  readers  of  the  ''Domain"  will  agree  that  our  pro- 
fession should  be  left  untouched  by  Ihe  weaker  sex.  I  notice 
that  a  gardening  paper  has  devoted  a  page  to  their  use,  in 
which  simple  hints  on  cultivation  of  flowers  are  given.  If 
there  happen  to  be  any  "  lady "  gardener  'readers  of  the 
"Domain.''  probably  they  will  require  a  page.  Mr.  Editor,  to 
make  an  attack ;  but  I  have  not  noticed  any  "  lady  "  writers  in 
the  "  Domain  "  yet.  It  is  a  very  nice  easy  training  in  a  college, 
no  doubt ;  but  if  they  commenced  as  every  well-trained  gardener 
of  the  male  sex  does,  they  would  find  it  very  different,  and  many 
would  leave  the  field.  If  they  wish  to  compete  with  us  they 
should  start  as  we  do,  and  become  proficient  likewise.  They 
would  have  a  lot  to  go  through,  and  I  doubt  if  they  would  care 
for  bothy  life  and  many  other  duties  which  the  yoiing  gardener 
is  called  upon  to  perform. — Albkrt  R.  Qould. 

"  Ylolar. 

The  Viola  is  immensely  popular.  The  many  varieties  that 
have  been  raised  of  late  years,  and  the  ways  they  can  be  utilised, 
makes  the  Viola  almost  indispensable.  In  many  parks  and 
gardens  they  are  used  in  thousands  with  excellent  effect.  They 
are  equally  useful  either  for  spring  or  summer  bedding,  or  for 
the  border,  commencing  to  flower  m  the  spring,  and  producing 
a  large  amount  of  bloom  until  well  on  in  tne  autumn.  From  a 
few  plants  a  large  stock  may  soon  be  obtained,  as  the  Viola  is 
easily  propagated,  either  by  division  of  the  root  or  by  cuttings. 
If  the  former  method  is  adopted,  the  plants  should  be  cut  hard 
back  about  the  beginning  of  September,  which  will  cause  them 
to  produce  an  abundance  of  young  growths.  These,  when 
lifted  and  divided,  usually  have  a  large  number  of  fibrous  roots, 
and  if  so  desired,  can  be  planted  at  once  in  their  permanent 
>  quarters.  When  cuttings  are  used  they  should  be  taken  in 
September,  and  inserted  in  a  sheltered  border.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  make  the  soil  firm»  using  a  liberal  amount  of  sand 
to  assist  the  cuttings  to  callus,  and  by  the  time  spring  makes 
its  appearance  a  good  percentage  should  have  grown  into  fair- 
sised  plants. 

Some  varieties  of  Violas  are  much  freer  in  growth  than 
others.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  best :  Diana,  Duchess  of 
Sutherland,  Countess  of  Kintore,  Princess  Beatrice^  Councillor 
Waters,  John  Quarton,  Amy  Barr,  J.  B.  Riding.  White 
Duchess,  Archie  Grant,  Bullion,  The  Meams,  and  Blue  Bell. 
The  last  named,  although  an  old  variety,  is  still  very  popular, 
and  when  used  for  massing  is  very  effective,  producing  an  enor- 
mous quantity  of  bloom,  and  remaining  in  flower  for  a  long 
period.— Albert  Vickeby. 
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Hudy  Frslt  Garden. 

PREPARING  LAND  FOR  STRAWBERRIES.— We  fre- 
quently see  advice  given  to  growers  that  in  preparing  for 
Strawberry  planting  plenty  of  manure  should  be  dug  into  the 
land.  This  may  be  very  well  where  the  soil  is  known  to  be  in 
poor  condition,  but  from  results  obtained  we  have  found  it  quite 
unnecessary,  in  fact,  in  many  cases  harm  and  poor  crops  have 
resulted  after  heavy  applications  of  manure.  Land  that  has 
been  well  worked  ana  manured  for  a  previous  crop,  such  as 
Onions  or  early  Potatoes,  will  grow  Strawberries  well.  Some  of 
the  best  crops  we  have  grown  were  from  plants  put  out  after 
Onions,  merely  hoeing  ana  cleaning  the  ground  before  the  young 
Strawberries  were  planted.  It  is  essential  that  strong  plants 
be  put  out.  and  that  these  receive  attention  in  watenng  and 
hoeing,  and  the  removal  of  runners  during  this  month  and  the 
nest.  If  found  necessary  to  first  dig  the  land,  this  should 
always  be  made  firm  before  planting  is  done. 

SUMMER  PRUNING.— Where  restricted  trees  are  grown 
summer  pruning  is  of  great  advantage,  let  the  opponents  of  the 
practice  say  what  they  may.  The  work,  needs  to  be  carried 
out  with  a  certain  amount  of  intelligence,  and  not  in  the 
manner  sometimes  seen.  One  case  in  particular  was  noted  last 
year^  in  which  summer  pruning  had  been  carried  out  in  such  a 
fashion  as  to  be  only  properly  described  as  mere  butchery. 
Strong  extension  shoots— or  what  should  have  been— had  been 
stubbed  back,  in  many  instances  shorter  than  the  weaker  side 
growths,  and  the  whole  of  them  had  been  too  greatly  shortened 
in  the  so-called  pruning.  This  is  a  case  cited  to  show  what 
should  be  avoidea.  If  the  trees  are  thick  with  young  growths, 
as  they  usually  are  at  this  season  when  growing  on  restrictea 
lines  in  the  usually  rich  soil  of  gardens,  no  harm,  but  much 
good,  results  from  thinning  them  out,  cutting  them  back  to  five 
or  six  leaves  and  allowing  the  leading  or  extension  growths  to 
remain  their  full  length,  shortei^ing  the  tips  of  these  in  the 
winter. 

MORELLO  CHERRIES.— Give  these  a  thorough  cleansing 
if  needed  without  delay.  Net  the  trees  early,  and  make  them 
thoroughly  secure.  As  a  rule  we  have  found  it  necessary  to  use 
double  netting,  and  unless  this  is  very  securely  fastened  birds 
will  find  their  way  to  the  fruit  and  quickly  reduce  its  bulk 
considerably. 

APPLES. — Some  of  the  early  varieties  will  shortly  be  ready 
for  use.  Gladstone,  Juneating,  and  Quarrenden  ^lould  be  used 
direct  from  the  tree  when  fit  to  gather.  Apples  of  the  CJodlin 
class  will  be  quite  ready  for  oookmg,  and  Grosvenors  and  Suf- 
fields  may  be  thinned  and  used  for  this  purpose.  The  fruits 
remaining  will  afterwards  swell  to  a  large  siae.- J.  W.,  Eve- 
sham. 

Fnlt  FoHlit 

CUCUMBERS.— In  case  of  fruit  being  required  in  winter, 
and  there  is  but  one  house  to  produce  it,  a  sowing  should  be 
made  early  in  August  for  raising  plants  to  place  out  by  the 
middle  6f  September,  to  yield  a  supply  of  fruit  hy  December  and 
onward  through  the  winter.  Where  there  is  convenience  it  is 
'preferable  to  rely  on  the  autumn  fruiters  for  a  supply  up  to  and 
over  Christinas,  when  plants  from  a  sowing  made  at  the  begin- 
ning of  September  will  be  in  good  bearing  and  continue  the 
supply  from  the  early  part  of  the  year  and  through  the  spring 
months.  One  of  the  best  Cucumbers  for  fruiting  all  through 
the  year  is  a  true  stock  of  the  old  Telegraph,  though  there  are 
many  varieties  that  also  possess  a  deep  green  colour,  have 
shorter  necks,  are  heavy  (a  point  of  some  consequence  when 
Cucumbers  are  sold  by  weight),  and  are  of  good  quality.  Every 
grower  on  a  large  scale  has  a  variety  of  his  own  which  is  appre- 
ciated, but  there  is  little  difference  in  many  Cucumbers  of  the 
Telegraph  and  Rochford  types,  except  for  sale,  when  they  must 
be  gooa  in  appearance  ana  colour,  straight,  heavy,  and  crisp. 
The  work  of  clearing  out  the  house  intended  for  the  plants. 
the  seeds  of  which  have  been  and  are  about  to  be  sown,  should 
be  pushed  forward,  and  attend  to  any  repairs  that  may  be 
necessary  or  paintincr  of  the  house,  otherwise  cleanse  the  house 
with  carbolic  soap  and  hot  water,  it  being  excellent  practice 
to  scald  the  whole  of  the  interior  with  water  as  hot  as  it  may 
be  delivered  by  a  syringe  or  engine  before  commencing  cleansing 
operation-s.  Limewash  the  walls  after  clearing  out  the  old  soil, 
and  disinfect  the  beds.  For  treating  of  the  walls  and  beds  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  may  be  used,  made  by  placing  6ilb 
of  sulphate  of  iron  in  an  old  barrel,  pouring  in  it  a  quarter  of  a 
pint  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  adding  by  degrees  12i  gallons 


of  water.  If  fermenting  materials  are  used  for  bottom  heat 
they  must  be  well  prepared,  throwing  the  stable  litter  into  a 
heap  and  turning  over  two  or  three  times.  This  effectually 
worKs  destruction  an  any  animal  micro-orgianism  present,  ana 
is  also  inimical  to  the  restinjr  spores  of  parasitic  fungi. 

PEACHES  AND  NECTARINES:  EARLY  FORCED 
TREES.— In  the  houses  started  in  December  or  January  to 
give  a  supply  of  ripe  fruit  early  in  May,  the  trees  will  soon 
part  with  some  of  tneir  leaves,  but  it  must  not  be  accelerated 
by  the  roots  being  deprived  of  moisture,  for  it  is  important 
that  the  soil  be  kept  in  a  moist  yet  not  a  saturated  condition, 
as  the  former  will  cause  the  buds  to  drop  and  the  lattor  induce 
premature  growth,  both  of  which  must  be  guarded  against. 
As  a  safeguard  against  starting  the  buds,  allow  suoji  lateral 
extension  as  is  necessary  to  appropriate  any  excess  of  sap,  a 
few  green  laterals  doing  that  perfectly.  Early  forced  trees 
do  not  usually  make  strong  growths,  and  they  form  far  too 
many  blossom  buds,  therefore  the  pruning  needs  to  be  care- 
fully performed,  as  many  are  mainly  studded  with  that  descrip- 
tion of  buds,  with  wood  buds  at  the  base  and  extremity  only, 
and  as  it  necessary  to  retain  a  wood  bud  at  the  latter  point, 
not  cutting  back  next  year's  bearing  wood  unless  the  fih<»t8 
are  of  great  length,  and  then  to  a  wood  bud.  Where  disj 
budding  has  been  properly  attended  to,  no  more  wood 
retained  than  is  required  to  replace  the  bearing  shoots  of  the 
current  year  and  to  renew  worn-out  growths,  as  well  as  to 
supply  wood  for  the  proper  extension  of  the  trees,  very  bttle 
pruning  will  be  needed.  Weakly  trees  require  the  smaUer 
growths  cut  out,  so  as  to  impart  more  vigour  to  those  reteined, 
for  the  weak  shoots  afford  much  smaller  fruit  than  the 
moderately  vigorous  and  well-ripened  growths.  Some  tr^ 
grow  too  vigorously,  and  must  be  lifted  to  induce  a  sturdy 
fruitful  habit,  and  weakly  trees  should  have  the  old  soil  care- 
fully removed  from  amongst  the  roote,  supplying  fresh  turfy 
loam  of  a  caloareo-argillaceous  nature.  Give  a  good  watering 
both  to  the  lifted  trees  and  to  those  that  have  had  the  soil 
removed  about  the  roots.  These  operations  require  to  be  ^r- 
formed  as  soon  as  the  leaves  are  mature  and  before  they  fall 
from  the  trees,  syringing  and  shading  the  trees  whilst  the 
work  is  in  progress,  and  a  few  days  afterwards  if  the  weather 
is  bright. 

SUCCESSION  HOUSES.— As  the  fruit  is  cleared  from  in- 
dividual trees  cut  away  the  shoots  that  have  borne  fruit  unlc«s 
required  for  extension,  and  all  the  shoots  where  the  growths 
are  too  crowded  should  be  thinned.  This  will  allow  of  cleaning 
operations  being  more  perfectly  performed,  it  being  imperative 
that  the  foliage  be  kept  clean  and  healthy.  With  the  freer 
access  of  light  and  air  the  buds  will  form  perfectly,  and  the 
wood  ripen  thoroughly,  provided  attention  is  given  to  a  do« 
supply  of  water  to  the  roots.  The  house  will  need  full  ventila- 
tion day  and  night,  and  where  the  roof  lights  are  moveable 
and  the  trees  not  very  vigorous  they  may  be  removed  when  the 
buds  are  plumped. 

Where  the  fruit  is  ripening  a  free  circulation  of  air  will 
enhance  the  quality  considerably.  Supply  sufficient  water  to 
keep  the  foliage  in  good  health,  and  securing  air-moisture  by 
damping  the  &or  and  borders  in  the  morning  and  afternoon, 
as  an  arid  atmosphere  favours  thrips  and  red  spider,  and  the 
premature  ripening  of  the  foliage;  dryness  at  the  roots  also 
favours  these  pests,  tends  to  the  fruit  npening  unduly,  and 
may  render  it  mealy.  A  slight  shade  is  sonaetimes  beneficial 
when  the  sun  is  powerful,  and  the  apex  <rf  the  fruit  fuUy  ex- 
posed to  its  rays  beneath  large  panes  of  glass,  to  prevent  the 
fruit  ripening  too  quickly  and  becoming  discoloured  at  the 
apex,  or  when  it  ripens  in  excess  of  the  demands.  Ants  are 
sometimes  troublesome  on  such  fruits,  especially  Nwjtarines, 
eating  into  the  choicest  at  the  apex.  Poisons  are  not  safe  to 
use  at  such  times.  The  most  suiteble  means  of  riddance  is 
to  place  some  partially  picked  bones,  such  as  oonje  from  table, 
in  their  haunts,  and  when  they  are  feeding  on  the  meat  place 
them  in  boiling  water.  The  bait  should  be  dried  before  using 
again,  and  this  persisted  in  will  clear  a  house  of  the  ants. 
Where  their  nests  are  come-at-able  these  may  be  disturbed 
with  a  fork,  and  when  the  ants  swarm  out  sprinkle  some 
insecticide  on  them,  most  of  those  advertised  being  effectual 
for  the  purpose.  When  the  nests  are  m  walls  or  woodwork  the 
insecticide  may  be  ejected  into  them  with  a  jet  syringe. 

LATE  HOUSES.— The  wood  should  be  laid  in  thinner  than 
is  customary  with  trees  in  earUer  houses,  so  as  to  give  a  better 
chance  to  ripen,  and  the  foliage  advantage  to  assimilate  tood 
and  store  it  up  in  the  wood  whdst  the  buds  are  perfectly 
formed.  Attend,  therefore,  to  thinning  and  regulating  the 
growths.  Grass  shoots  tend  to  impoverish  the  weaker,  appro- 
priate an  undue  amount  of  sap,  prevent  an^  equal  distribution 
of  the  nourishment,  and  are  seldom  fruitful ;  they  mostly  fan 
a  prey  to  gum  disease,  and  are  best  removed  m  favour  ot  less 
exuberant  growths,  striving  to  secure  an  even  spread  of 
moderately  strong  short-iomted  wood.  Ventilate  freely  m  the 
early  part  of  the  day,  allow  a  good  heat  from  sun  through  the 
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dav,  and  close  in  good  time,  so  as  to  rnn  up  to  85deg.  This 
will  only  be  required  where  the  fruit  is  desired  to  be  acceler- 
ated in  ripening.  Sun  heat  will  not  do  anv  hArm  after  evapora^ 
tion  has  oeen  going  on  for  some  time,  but  it  i^  desirable  to 
Admit  a  little  air  before  nightfall  to  allow  the  pent  up  moisture 
to  escape,  and  the  gradual  cooling  of  the  house  will  induce 
rest.  li*arly  ventilation  is  necessary  for  the  solidification  of 
t<he  growth.  Forcible  sy ringings  will  keep  the  trees  free  from 
red  spider,  and  should  be  continued  until  the  fruit  commences 
to  ripen.  Keep  the  borders  well  supplied  with  water  or  liquid 
manure,  but  avoid  making  the  soil  sodden  and  sour  by  need- 
less applications. — G.  A.,  St.  Albans,  Herts. 

Tbi  Flofir  Garden. 

ROCK  PLANTS.— The  majority  of  plants  growing  on 
rockeries  are  usually  of  a  perennial  character,  and  after  flower- 
ing should  be  cleared  of  all  dead  and  decaying  blooms  as  soon 
as  possible.  Possibly  some  may  have  been  allowed  to  ripen 
seed,  and  the  seed  vessels  should  be  gathered  immediately 
ripening  is  accomplished.  In  some  cases  restriction  of  the 
clumps  or  masses  must  be  made.  Weeds  ought  to  be  removed, 
epecially  deep  rooting  examples,  and  if  any  choice  subjects  are 
su£Pering  from  dry  conditions  loosen  the  soil  about  them,  and 
afford  a  thorough  soaking  of  water. 

ANNUALS  FOR  SPRING.— Strong  and  robust  plants  are 
invariably  produced  by.  autumn  sowing  of  annuals,  their  chief 
requirements'  being  thin  sowing,  further  thinning  out  as  neces- 
sary, and  generous,  culture  in  the  matters  of  stiirring  the  soil 
frequently  and  hoeing  down  weeds.  It  is  advisable  to  select  a 
pieoe  of  good  ground  in  an  open  position,  digging  well,  but  not 
manuring,  and  making  a  firm  surface.  Draw  shallow  drills  Gin 
apart,  and  sow  the  seed  sparingly,  covering  lightly.  Should 
the  soil  be  dry  water  the  drills  before  sowing,  and  cover  in  the 
seed  with  dry  soil.  Shade  witb  a  mat  in  sunny  weather  so 
that  evaporation  will  be  lessened.  The  following  may  be  sown : 
Silcne  pendula,  Godetias,  Nemophilas,  Erysimums,  Whitlavias, 
Phaeelias,  Saponaria,  Limnanthes,  and  Collinsias. 

PROPAGATING  PHLOXES.— All  desirable  varieties  of 
perennial  Phk>xes  can  be  readily  increased  from  cuttings,  and 
opportunity  should  be  taken  to  secure  such  from  vigorous 
flowering  plants  that  are  throwing  suitable  shoots  from  the 
base.  Insert  them  in  a  cold  frame  in  rich  sandy  soil.  The 
advantages  of  such  a  position  are  that  they  can  be  readily 
protected  from  sun,  wind,  and  extreme  dryness  while  rooting. 
When  rooted  the  frame  can  be  removed,  as  Phloxes  are  quite 
hardy,  and  are  better  for  full  exposure. 

PROPAGATING  TENDER  BEDDING  PLANTS— Cuttings 
of  such  plants  as  Altemantheras,  Iresines,  Mesembryanthe- 
mums.  and  Coleuses  should  be  obtained  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
provide  a  good  stock  for  wintering  in  the  pots  or  boxes  in  which 
they  are  struck.  When  secured  at  this  early  period  they  can 
be  readily  rooted  in  a  cold  frame,  placing  them  in  shallow  boxes 
or  5in  pots.  Provide  a  little  drainage  and  fill  with  sandy  soil. 
Insert  the  cuttings  an  inch  apart,  watering,  and  stand  in  the 
frame,  which  keep  closed.  Shade  from  strong  sun,  and 
sprinkle  daily.  On  rooting,  give  more  air.  Winter  on  a  shelf 
in  a  temperature  of  55deg. 

MIXED  FLOWER  BORDERS.— A  coii^idenable  amount  of 
attention  is  required  to  maintain  mixed  flower  borders  in  good 
condition  at  this  season.  The  flowering  of  many  summer  sub- 
jects is  now  over,  and  the  old  stems  must  be  cut  away  from 
perennials,  and  in  the  case  of  annuals  the  plants  cleared  off. 
Those  species  of  plants  just  coming  into  flower  will  require 
supports  to  the  stems,  the  soil  loosened  about  them,  and  a 
soaking  of  water  given  if  dry,  followed  by  a  mulch.  Seed 
pods  must  be  removed  from  Sweet  Peas,  and  nourishment  at 
the  roots  maintained.  Keep  down  weeds,  and  fork  up  hard 
patches  trodden  down  by  trampling  in  cutting  flowers. 

EARLY-FLOWERING  CHRYSANTHEMUMS— A  stock  of 
plants  in  reserve,  consisting  of  the  varieties  of  dwarf  habit 
and  a  propensity  to  flower  early,  will  come  in  useful  for  hlling 
any  beds  requiring  renewal.  The  plants  will  have  made 
vigorous  growth,  and  be  possessed  of  good  balls  of  roots,  hence 
they  lift  readily.  They  should,  however,  be  moist  at  the  roots 
so  that  the  soil  will  adhere.  The  bed  into  which  they  are  to 
be  planted  must  also  be  moist.  Afford  a  copious  watering  after 
planting  and  sprinkle  daily.— E.  D.  S.,  Gravesend,  Kent. 


Trade  Catalogoes  ReeelTed. 


Olibrans,  10  and  12,  Market  Street,  Manchester;  and  at  Altrincham 

—1,  Bulbs;  2,  Strawherries ;  3,  Seeds  for  Autumn  Sowing. 
Th^os.  Davies  and  Co.,  Wavertree,  Liverpool. — Bulhs, 
David  W.  Thomson,  113,  George  Street,  Edinburgh. — Bulhs. 
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The  Heather  Harrest. 

The  weather  during  the  past  month  has  been  most  tantalis- 
ing to  bee-keepers,  and  the  harvest  is  at  present  very  disr 
heartening.  Those  who  live  near  the  Heather  have,  however, 
a  great  advantage  over  those  whose  harvest  is  over  when  the 
Clover  fails,  for  they,  at  any  rate,  have  a  chance  of  a  late 
season  which  may  even  exceed  the  gatherings  of  all  pre- 
viously; but  in  bee-keeping  everything  depends  upon  good 
weather  conditions,  so  it  is  possible  that  the  Heather  may  be 
an  indifferent  source  of  a  crop.  The  "Heather  usually  blooms 
profusely,  and  given  a  fine  spell  of  weather  in  the  latter  part 
of  August  or  September,  the  bees  will  soon  be  busy  and  store 
plenty  of  honey.  Heather  honey  has  one  disadvantage,  it 
sets  sooner  in  the  cells,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  move  it 
with  an  eirtractor,  and  it  has  to  be  pressed  from  the  combs, 
which  reduces  the  latter  to  a  pulp.  For  this  reason  it  is  there- 
fore better  to  get  it  stored  in  sections,  the  higher  price  at  which 
sections  sell  compensating  for  the  loss  of  the  combs. 

In  some  localities  it  is  necessary  to  send  the  bees  by  rail 
to  the  moors,  and  as  the  removal  of  a  frame  hive  heavy  with 
brood,  full  of  bees  and  combs,  is  a  ticklish  proceeding,  a  few  of 
the  pitfalls  may  be  mentioned  in  order  that  they  may  be  guarded 
against  by  the  uninitiated.  The  principal  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended is  the  heat  generated  by  tne  bees  when  confined  to  the 
hive,  and  when  sending  by  rail  do  not  trust  the  railway  guards 
or  porters  with  them  unless  forced,  as  these  gentlemen  have 
a  method  of  packing  things  the  revei*se  of  healthy.  In  the  first 
place,  only  strong  colonies  should  be  taken ;  weak  ones  may  be 
united  a  week  prior  to  their  removal,  any  combs  not  having 
brood  in  them  oeing  taken  away.  The  populations  will  be 
hatching  out  while  the  Heather  is  blooming,  and  the  bees 'will 
be  forced  to  go  into  the  supers  from  the  commencement  for 
lack  of  room.  The  working  populations  will  thus  be  composed 
of  entirely  young  bees,  whicn  will  live  and  labour  to  the  very 
end  of  the  season.  Stocks  not  in  hives  fitted  with  the  special 
Heather  arrangement  of  porch  and  floor-board— which  prevents 
the  breaking  of  combs  and  consequent  suffocating  of  bees — 
will  require  packing  carefully. 

As  previously  stated,  ventilation  is  the  principal  thing,  and 
this  is  be3t  ^iven  by  making  a  light  frame  the  size  of  the  floor- 
board, covering  it  with  perforated  zinc,  fixing  it  in  the  place 
of  the  floor-board,  afterwards  putting  a  second  frame  covered 
in  a  similar  manner  on  the  top  of  all  the  frames,  and  taking  care 
that  the  zinc  is  at  least  half  an  incli  away  from  the  frame  tops. 
Tie  the  floor-boards  securelv,  and  let  the  hive  be  packed  with 
plenty  of  hay  or  shavings  for  a  cushion.       The  bees  should  be 


removed  when  the  weather  will  give  them  an  opportunity  of 
a  flight  after  their  journey,  as  the  jolting  causes  the  bees  to 
fill  themselves  with  honey,  and    a  flight   afterwards  -will    be 


desirable.  As  an  additional  precaution,  when  removal  by  rail 
is  necessary,  is  to  see  the  hives  loaded  properly  to  prevent 
damage  whUst  shunting.  Place  the  hives  in  the  waggon  so  that 
either  the  front  or  back  of  the  hive  faces  the  engine.  In  this 
position  the  combs  run  parallel  to  the  length  of  the  train,  the 
direction  in  which  it  moves,  and  do  not  receive  injury  from 
sudden  impacts  occasioned  by  shunting  as  they  might  if  placed 
at  right  angles  to  it.  This  will  be  easily  understood,^  seeing 
that  the  edges  of  the  combs  present  less  surface  to  the  force 
exerted  upon  them  than  when  the  sides  laden  with  bees  and 
honey  are  exposed  to  it. — E.  E. 

In  Reply  to  «' Heather." 

Unfortunately,  swarming  during  the  Heather  season  is  as 
much  a  possibility  as  earlier  in  the  year,  and  it  is  mainly  owing 
to  this  reason  that  many  Scotch  bee-keepers  send  their  hives 
to  the  Heather  at  some  select^  spot,  where  qualified  men  who 
have  been  previously  appointed  bv  the  district  association,  take 
charge  of  and  manage  their  stocks,  afterwards  returning  them 
packed  up  with  the  narvest.  The  cost  of  the  expert's  services 
IS  very  small  when  it  is  paid  for  collectively  in  this  manner. 
The  fee  is  pro  rata  to  the  number  of  hives  sent,  the  bee-keeper 
being  charged  aoooi-dingly.  To  prevent  swarming  all  hives 
used  in  Heather  districts  should  be  ventilated  in  the  floor- 
board. A  hole  at  least  a  foot  square  should  be  cut  out,  and  a 
sheet  of  perforated  zinc  nailed  on  the  upper  side.  The  piece  of 
wood  cut  out  is  arranged  on  small  hinges  like  a  trap  door,  and 
is  let  down  when  the  hives  are  in  position.  The  perforated  zinc 
should  be  nailed  on  the  top  of  tne  floor-board,  otherwise  the 
refuse,  dead  bees,  &c.,  will  accumulate  in  the  cavity  and  defeat 
the  object  of  the  ventilator.  .  If  colonies  have  a  super  of  shal- 
low frames  firmly  fixed  under  the  brood  nest,  and  the  venti- 
lator below,  swarming  should  be  nil.  Short-legged  hives, 
owing  to  their  close  proximity  to  the  ground,  which  is  radiating 
heat  when  the  sun  is  upon  it,  are  tlie  most  prone  to  swarm. 
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Full  width  entrances,  and  a  circulation  of  air  in  the  outer 
casing,  will  assist  in  preventing  swarms.  The  modem  hive  has 
simplmed  removal  and  management  for  Heather  very  much ; 
the  air  playing  through  the  bottom  ventilator  serving  the 
double  purpose  of  minimising  suffocation  during  transit. — E.  E. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS 


I 


All  Correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be 
directed  to  ''The  Sditor/'  12,  Mitrb  Court  Chambkrb, 
Flbst  Strxxt,  London,  £.0.  Persons  sending  manuscript 
or  photographs,  when  not  specially  requested  by  the  editor, 
ana  .making  no  demand  for  remuneration,  are  presumed  to 
solicit  publication  without  payment.  In  order  that  no  mis- 
understanding  ma^  arise,  and  in  order  to  secure  the  t^tum 
of  their  contributions,  contributors  should  state  the  fact 
that  they  expect  remuneration,  and  in  all  cases,  even  when 
contributing  voluntarily,  correspondents  should  enclosa  a 
stamped  envelope  if  they  expect  their  enclosure  to  be 
returned. 

CUCUAIBER    IN    A    COLLECTION    OF    VEGETABLES 

(T.  J.   H.). — We  Ihiow  of  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  so 
exhibited.     It  is  a  culinary  vegetable. 

EUCALYPTUS  GLOBULUS  (Sussex).— The  specimen  sent  us 
has  the  appearance  of  having  been  excessively  watered,  the 
stem  being  thereby  destroyed.  These  plants  in  a  young  state 
are  impatient  of  water  overhead.  Avoid  watering  on  the  stems, 
and  use  soil  less  rich. 

CHERRY  SHOOTS  BLIGHTED  (L.  J.  K.).-The  shoot  sent 
is  covered  with  a  black  fungus,  a  result  of  the  attack,  at  an 
earlier  stage,  of  black  aphis,  wnich  might  have  been  destroyed 
by  dipping  the  shoots  in  tobacco  water.  Shorten  the  shoots, 
cutting  away  as  much  as  possible  the  infested  parts,  and  take 
prompt  steps  another  season  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the 
mischief. 

,  DOG  ROSE  SUCKERS  FOR  STOCKS  (Idem).— The  suckers 
will  after  a  year's  growth  be  available  for  taking  up,  and 
allowing  about  4in  or  root  stem  to  each,  they  may  be  planted, 
and  cut  down  to  about  4in  of  the  soil,  and  the  following  season 
they  may  be  budded  at  or  near  the  surface.  Excepting  in 
very  strong  soil  Manetti  stocks  are  far  preferable  to  Briars  for 
dwarf  plants. 

PRUNING  LORD  SUFFIELD  APPLE  (C.  W.  D.)— Cut 
back  at  once  the  main  shoots  or  the  continuation  of  the  main 
branches  to  lOin  just  above  a  leaf ;  the  main  shoot  or  leader  to 
12in  or  13in.  If  you  require  to  form  new  branches  these 
should  not  be  nearer  to  each  other  or  those  existing  than  1ft ; 
and  stop,  or  in  your  case  cut  all  the  others  back  to  three  leaves, 
^nd  afterwards  stop  to  one  leaf,  as  late  growth  may  result.  It 
will  admit  light  ano  air  to  the  fruit  and  spurs ;  upon  the  matur- 
ing of  the  latter  you  will  be  dependent  for  future  produce.  If 
any  overcrowding  has  resulted  by  the  neglect  to  which  the 
trees  have  been  subject,  thin-out  the  crowded  parts  at  the 
winter  pruning,  and  attend  to  stopping  earlier  another  season. 

CELOSIA  FOR  EXAMINATION  (Celosia). -Though  we 
examined  the  plant  very  carefully,  and  failed  to  discover  the 
mite  with  which  you  say  it  is  aflFected,  there  is  no  question  of 
the  young  growths  being  browned  and  blackened,  entirely 
crippled  and  spoiled.  Last  year  we  noticed  the  young  growths 
of  Pentstemons  in  borders  browned,  rusted,  and  blackened,  and 
on  examining  them  were  surprised  to  fina  the  leaf-rust  mite, 
and  not  distinguishable  from  that  found  on  Begonias.  Pelar- 
goniums, Gesneras,  Gloxinias,  &c.  This  year  we  find  tne  same 
mite  infesting  China  Asters  outdoors,  the  leaves  being  rusted, 
and  the  growths  stunted.  The  mite  is  extremely  difficult  to 
locato,  but  its  presence  is  readily  recognised  by  the  rusted  and 
browned  or  blackened  condition  of  the  growths,  while  there  are 
usuallv  cast-off  skins  or  skeletons  of  the  mites  to  be  found. 
Probably  no  other  creature  is  so  disastrous  to  foliage  by  its 

Eunctares  as  this  mite,  or  any  so  difficult  to  get  rid  of.  But  it 
as  a  decided  dislike  to  tobacco  water,  this  being  of  the  colour 
of  mild  ale,  not  too  strong  or  it  will  injure  the  fdiage ;  and  the 
affected  plants  either  dipped  in  it  or  sprayed,  and  so  as  to  coat 
the  leaves  on  the  under  side'.  This  repeated  from  time  to  time 
keeps  the  plants  free  from  the  pests,  either  killing  or  diiving 
them  away,  and.  if  commenced  early  enough,  prevents  attack. 
Tbo  insecticide  ^  known  as  Spideride  Ls  also  efficacious  against 
the  pest. 


AURICULA  OFFSETS  (Alfred).— As  your  Auriculas  were  re- 
potted in  May,^  it  would  be  better  to  leave  any  offsets  on  until 
the  spring,  and  when  you  top-dress  them,  if  they  are  then  rooted, 
take  them  off,  in_the  meantime  taking  care  to  have  the  earth 
well  round  the  collar  of  the  plant,  so  as  to  induce  them  to  throw 
out  roots. 

VINES  ATTACKED  BY  MILDEW  (H.  A.  G.).-In  your 
case  we  do  not  think  you  have  anything  to  fear,  only  persist 
in  the  use  of  the  sulphur  whenever  and  wherever  the  mildew 
appears.  In  winter  oress  the  Yines  thoroughly  with  lib  of  soft- 
soap  to  a  gallon  of  tobacco  juice  brought  to  the  consistency  of 
paint  by  adding  flowers  of  sulphur,  and  apply  with  a  brushy 
taking  care  not  to  injure  the  eyes. 

RHUBARB  IN  THE  GARDEN.— The  following  appeared  in 
the  "N.  B.  Agriculturist"  : — I  will  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  will 
tell  me  if  a  tenant  can  remove  Rhubarb  plants  from  the  garden, 
or  if  they  are  fixtures.  By  the  regulations  of  the  estate,  the 
incoming  tenant  has  a  right  to  the  garden  on  the  I2th  of  March. 
Does  that  mean  that  the  outgoing  tenant  has  no  right  to  the 
garden  after  that  date?— Scott.  [If  the  tenancy  expires  on  the 
l2th  March,  as  seems  to  be  the  case  here,  the  tenant  has  no 
right  to  the  garden  after  that  date.  The  tenant  is  not  legally 
entitled  to  remove  Rhubarb  roots  from  the  garden,  but  in  the 
case  of  a  holding  to  which  section  3  of  the  Market  Gardeners' 
Comx>ensation  Act,  1897,  applies,  the  tenant  can  claim  com- 
pensation for  (1.)  planting  of  standard  or  other  fruit  trees 
permanently  set  out.  (2.)  Planting  of  fruit  bushes  per- 
manently set  out.  (3.)  Planting  of  Strawberry  plants.  (4.) 
Planting  of  Asparagus^  Rhubarb,  and  other'  vegetable  crops 
which  continue  productive  for  two  or  more  years.  (5.)  Erection 
or  enlargement  of  buildings  for  the  purpose  of  the  trade  or 
business  of  a  market  gardener.] 

NAMES  OF  FRT:rr.— Correspondents  whose  queries  are 
unanswered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  con- 
sult the  following  number,  (T.  V.).— Beurre  Giffard.  (A  Con- 
naught  Subscriber). — No.  2  appears  to  be  Nectarine  Plum. 
No.  1  was  smashed.  We  cannot  undertake  to  name  Plums 
without  a  shoot  and  leaves  accompanying  the  fruit. 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS  (Ayton).— As  a  rule  we  do  not  name 
more  than  six  specimens  at  once ;  but  as  you  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  send  good  samples,  and  as  they  are  all  known  to  us, 
without  research,  we  give  the  names  herewith : — 1,  Funkia 
ovata.  Plantain  Lily;  2,  Achillea  filipen^ula;  3,  Campanula 
pyramidalis,  the  Chimney  Bellflower;  4,  Centaurea  macro- 
cephala;  5,  Sedum  spectabile;  6,  Campanula  rap^unculoides ; 
7,  Campanula  Trachelium  alba;  8,  Campanula  persicifolia,  the 
Peach-leaved  Bellflower ;  9,  Lythrum  Salicaria  roeeuni;  10,  Cam- 
panula persicifolia  alba:  11,  Iris  laevigata  (syn.  I.  Kiempferi), 
the  Japanese  Iris;  12,  Inula  grandifiora;  13,  Spiraea  Anincus; 
14,  Hemerocallis  f ulva,  tawny  D^y  Lily ;  15,  Erigeron  speciosa ; 
16,  Hieracium  aurantiacum.  Ragwort ;  17,  Veronica  Teucrium ; 
18.  Sedum  spurium;  19,  Centaurea  dealbata;  20,  Echinops 
sphserocephala ;  21,  not  sent;  22,  not  sent;  23,  Geranium 
pratensis  fl.-pl. ;  24,  Centaurea  glastifolia ;  25,  Campanula 
alliarisefolia ;  26,  Lysimachia  punctatum;  27,  this  and  No.  28 
are  varieties  of  the  English  Iris  (Iris  Xiphioides)  j  29,  Cemstium 
Biebersteini ;  30,  Tanacetum  vulgare;  31,  Salvia  Sclarea;  32, 
Senecio  Palmeri ;  33,  the  Balm  (Melissa  oflScinalis);  34,  Spireea 
discolor  (syn.  S.  ariaefolia).  (W.  H.  S.). — Deutzia  orenulata 
fl.-pl. 

Trade  and  Niscellaneoos  Nates. 

Conrad  Ippel,  Darmfltadt. 

Commenting  on  the  Conrad  Appel  establishment,  the 
''National  Nurserymen"  (America)  says: — As  to  the  forest 
tree  seeds,  for  which  H^mstadt  is  the  centre  in  the  German 
trade,  the  home  grown  evergreen  tree  seeds  are  extracted  from 
the  best  Pine  cones  in  the  firm's  own  desicoating  establish- 
ments, which  are  filled  with  steam  and  air  heating  of  the  latest 
desoription,  after  which  they  are  dressed  in  the  most  suitable 
cleaning  machinery  to  the  highest  grades  of  purity.  The 
deciduous  tree  seeds  are  most  carefully  gathered  for  the  firm  by 
reliable  pickers,  and  then  cleaned  in  the  firm's  suitable  mills. 
The  exotic  tree  seeds  are  imported  from  reliable  sources  only. 
As  for  the  grass  seeds,  by  means  of  a  most  rational  seed  clean- 
ing system,  the  firm  is  able  to  turn  out  the  same  in  unsurpassed 
purity,  and  is,  therefore,  recognised  in  this  respect  as  one  of 
the  leading  seed  firms  of  the  European  Continent,  which  is 
borne  out  by  the  ever-increasing  demand  for  their  seeds  at  home 
and  abroad.  Conrad  Appel's  grass  seed  mixtures  are  of  reliable 
genninative  power,  and  composed  of  the  most  suitable  and  well 
cleaned  natural  grass  seeds  only,  and  his  lawn  mixtures — alwavs 
supposing  a  proper  treatment  of  the  lawn — will  insiire  really 
fine,  durable,  even  lawns  of  deep  green  colour  and  free  from 
weeds.  His  mixtures  for  meadows,  and  pastures  as  well,. con- 
tain only  the  best  fodder  grasses. 
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AgricQltnie  and  Fiscal  Reform. 

Fiscal  reform  having  been  apparently  killed,  or  at  any  rate 
left  in  a  moribund  condition  at  the  last  General  Election,  is 
again  showing  decided  tokens  of  returning  life,  and  we  would 
like  to  discuss  some  of  its  aspects  as  we  see  them  agriculturally, 
and  without  any  reference  to  party  politics. 

Our  anxiety  is  to  know  how  fiscal  changes  may  benefit  or 
Injure  the  farming  industry.  Well,  of  course  an  import  duty  on 
com  is  looked  to  by  a  vast  number  of.  farmers  of  arable  land 
as  the  one  thing  to  bring  them  salvation ;  but  a  duty  sufficiently 
high  to  raise  the  value  of  home-grown  wheat  by  5s.  per  quarter 
is  not  likely  to  b©  carried  in  this  generation ;  and  if  it  w^ere,  we 
doubt  very  much  whether  the  result  would  be  any  large  increase 
in  the  production  of  British  wheat.  We  are  growing  barely  one- 
fourth  of  the  wheat  which  we  require  for  the  feeding  of  our 
people,  and  no  artificial  fiscal  methods  can  have  the  effect  of 
altering  the  proportion  to  any  serious  extent.  We  know  that 
people  argue  that  much  land  which  is  now  under  pasture,  or 
has  relapsed  to  its  original  state  of  bare  common,  might,  with 
better  encouragement,  i.e.,  better  prices,  once  more  carry 
smiling  crops  of  waving  corn.  But  would  the  country  districts 
benefit  very  largely  from  a  return  to  the  cereal  acreage  which 
obtained  fifty  years  ago?  Would  it  result  in  any  large  reflux 
of  labour  back  from  the  towns  to  the  land?     Surely  not. 

Corn  growing  to-day  is  not  the  labour-employing  industry 
that  it  used  to  be.  We  know  arable  farmers  who  grow  hundreds 
of  acres  of  wheat,  bdrley,  and  oats,  yet  look  upon  cereal  crops 
as  things  of  minor  importance,  and  harvest  time  as  a  suitable 
period  for  a  summer  holiday.  It  is  not  at  all  unusual  nowadays 
for  a  progressive  farmer  who  invests  largely  in  the  best 
machinery,  to  look  upon  the  early  part  of  the  harvest  month  as 
a  period  of  comparative  ease  from  the  high  pressure  of  summer 
work,  and  a  time  for  making  up  arrears  which  .  have  been 
unavoidably  left  over.  Such  being  the  case,  can  it  be  deemed 
desirable  to  stimulate  the  growth  of  com  at  home  by  artificial 
methods  of  taxation? 

It  is  quite  certain  that  of  late  years  it  has  been  the  hoof 
which  has  been  the  chief  rent  payer  and  profit  provider.  British 
live  stock  not  only  holds  its  own^  but  becomes  in' greater  demand 
year  by  year;  and  farmers  will  do  well  to  direct  all  their 
energies,  either  individual  or  combined,  towards  keeping  a  clean 
bill  of  health  amonost  their  flocks  and  herds,  ana  preventing 
unfair  competition  through  the  sale  of  foreign  meat  as  British. 

Many  efforts  have  been  made  of  late  by  our  Government 
departments  to  prevent  adulteration  and  fraud,  but  unfor- 
tunately there  has  been  a  tendency  to  treat  the  British  farmer 
more  drastically  than  his  foreign  competitor.  Perhaps  it  may 
be  that  he  is  more  easily  got  at,  but  the  fact  remains  that  our 
officials  seem  inclined  to  be  kinder  to  our  opponents  than  they 
are  to  us.  Should  we  do  better  if  we  had  an  embassy  and  our 
own  farmers'  ambassador?  A  combination  of  Sir  Edward 
Strachey  and  Mr.  Chaplin  would  do  fairly  well,  but  we  should 
have  the  privilejge  to  worry  him  as  much  as  we  like,  and  through 
him  to  worry  the  Government  of  the  day.  We  believe  that  it 
is  the  constant  attention  which  importers  of  foreign  produce 
receive  through  their  respective  ambassadors  and  consuls,  which 
gives  them  the  advantages  which  we  so  often  complain  of. 

As  we  have  previously  argued,  fiscal  or  tariff  reform,  call 
it  by  what  term  ^ou  will,  is  a  working-man's  question,  ana  it  is 
as  much  a  working-man's  question  m  the  country  as  in  the 
towns.  We  have  now  an  immense  load  of  taxation,  and  that 
load  must  be  ultimately  borne  by  the  workers.  Any  fiscal 
changes  that  may  be  made  will  be  bad  if  they  do  not  assist  in 
the  provision  of  better  emplovment  at  better  wages  for  the 
workman  who  has  to  pay  his  share  of  taxes.  Therefore,  we  do 
not  believe  that  any  large  increase  in  our  corn  acreage  is  de- 
sirable, but  we  do  think  that  a  preference  should  be  given  to 
home-grown  produce  such  as  potatoes,  vegetables  of  all  kinds, 
fruit,  dairy  produce  and  poultry,  of  course  including  eggs. 

If  import  duties  were  placed  on  all  foreign  vegetables  and 
fruit,  such  as  we  can  produce  in  this  country,  an  immense  in- 


centive would  be  given  to  people  to  take  to  market  gardening 
or  fruit  growing.  We  can  grow  vegetables  as  good  as  any, 
but  there  is  little  encouragement  to  do  so  when  we  send  our 
early  jwtatoes  to  market  and  find  that  the  foreigner  has  got  all 
the  cream  off  it,  or  when  we  send  our  early  peas  and  find  the 
customers  a^ng  for  kidney  beans. 

'  It  is  just  the  same  with  fruit,  and  a  duty  on  it  would  not 
only  be  easy  to  collect,  but  would  bring  in  a  very  comfortable 
sum  to  the  revenue. 

An  important  matter  to  farmers  would  be  the  imposition  of 
duties  on  machinery  from  abroad,  which  would  include  some  of 
the  most  useful  implements  whicn  he  employs.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  any  possible  scale  of  import  duties  would  include 
charges  upon  machinerv  manufactured  abroad,  while  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  any  auty  on  corn  will  be  imposed  at  present, 
and  if  it  be  it  will  only  be  on  the  ^ain  which  is  not  an  article 
of  human  food.  Foi"eign  barley  might  be  taxed  if  there  were 
no  brewers  or  distillers  in  Parliament,  or  not  Quite  so  many 
brewery  shareholders  on  the  voters'  lists.  But  foreign  barlev 
would  also  include  a  large  proportion  of  the  material  on  which 
British  pies  are  fed,  as  well  as  providing  useful  and  cheap  food 
for  bullocks  and  sheep  in  winter.  We  suppose  barley  growers 
would  like  a  duty  on  malting  barley,  but  craziers  and  pig 
feeders  would  object  to  taxing  barley  meal.  vVe  believe  that, 
although  the  a^>ect  of  tariff  reform  known  as  Protection  is 
supposed  to  be  universally  popular  with  farmers,  the  applica- 
tion of  it  in  practice  woula  reveal  as  great  a  want  of  agree-  . 
ment  or  cohesion  as  farmers  display  in  matters  political,  and 
that  is  saying  a  great  deal.  Tney  might  obtain  great  con- 
cessions in  many  ways  if  they  could  be  unanimous  in  deciding 
what  to  ask  for,  but  we  are  afraid  there  will  have  to  be  a  new 
race  before  such  a  desirable  consummation  is  arrived  at. 

Work  on  tlii  Home  Fum. 

Thankfulness  for  a  few  fine  days,  of  which  ever3r  advantage 
has  been  taken,  does  not,  after  all,  relieve  us  entirely  of  the 
growling  spirit.  Trulv,  we  are  passing  through  a  period  of 
trial  to  Dotn  heart  and  temper,  yet  there  must  be  compensation 
if  we  could  make  ourselves  realise  its  presence.  To-day  we  have 
a  deluge  of  rain,  and  many  of  our  finest  crops  of  com  are  laid 
as  flat  as  the  proverbial  pancake.  There  is  still  some  meadow 
to  cut,  and  much  hay  is.  out  in  the  low-Iyine  fields,  yet,  as  a 
farmer  told  us  to-day,  the  rain  is  cood  for  the  roots.  In  par- 
ticular can  we  see  it  doing  untold  good  to  the  late  potatoes, 
for  the  ridges  had  become  very  much  baked  and  hard;  and 
frequent,  but  not  heavv,  showers  are  needed  to  enable  the  roots 
of  the  potato  to  swell  the  tubers  into  a  state  of  perfection. 
The  farmer  referred  to  said  that  he  should  like  a  continuance  of 
showery  weather  if  only  the  showers  would  avoid  visiting  his 
com  and  ha^r.  When  we  are  able  to  turn  on  a  shower  to  any 
field,  or  portion  of  one.  we  shall  be  within  view  of  the  farmers' 
millennium.  Meanwhile,  we  have  to  take  weather  as  it  comes, 
and  we  think  that  the  gratitude  of  all  farmers  is  due  to  the 
respective  owners  who  have  helped  their  tenants  by  providing 
adoitional  wagons  or  carts  to  assist  during  the  busy  season. 

We  are  afraid  that  hay  and  clover  prices  will  rule  low  this 
winter,  but  there  has  been  an  excellent  demand  lately  for  good 
new  clover  or  cow  hay,  and  we  must  hope  that  lower  prices 
may  so  stimulate  demand  as  to  keep  up  values  at  a  fair  level. 
Dealers  are  promising  us  that  new  clover  will  be  no  more  than 
50s.  and  hay  40s.^  but  we  think  that  farmers  will  prefer  to  hold 
and  consume  their  own  hay  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  having 
to  buy  cake,  culms,  or  dried  grains  at  full  prices.  Though  the 
harvest  mav  be  a  late  one,  it  will  come  in  due  course,  and  its 
lateness  will  bring  about  a  large  supply  of  tail-corn.  There 
seems,  therefore,  to  be  reason  for  farmers  to  tighten  their  purse- 
strings,  and  make  their  farms  self-supporting  as  far  as  possible. 

At  a  local  show  opinions  were  expressed  that  the  lambs  there 
exhibited,  though  good,  were  not  up  to  the  high  standard  of 
previous  years,  especially  in  weight.  It  has  always  been  said 
that  roast  meat  is  oetter  than  boiled  for  sheep.  They  have  had 
a  course  of  boiled  this  year  without  any  doubt. 


-^♦H 


Amusing  Essays  by  Children. 

The  Royal  Lancashire  Agricultural  Society's  essav  competi- 
tion on  agricultural  subiects,  open  to  the  school  cnildren  of 
Bolton,  in  which  town  the  society's  show  opened  on  Thursday, 
has  yielded  a  crop  of  amusing  essays.  One  competitor  writes : — 
"  Sheep's  legs  are  made  into  trotters,  for  which  Bolton  is  famous. 
When  there  is  an  important  football  matcih,  as  when  the 
Wanderers  played  Everton,  the  people  shouted  *  Play  up. 
Trotters,'  so  we  see  the  sheep  is  useful."  "  Horses'  skin," 
writes  another^  "is  jnade  into  chewing  gum,  which  boys  like. 
Girls  like  chewing  gum  too,  but  it  is  not  good  for  them."  '*  The 
fowl,"  declares  one  essayist,  **when  alive  is  used  for  oock- 
fighting,  and  when  dead  for  its  beautiful  feathers." 
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WAKEIEYS..I.I""' 

HOP  MANURE 


mMA  BO  wiploankBt  flMaoU. 

Uidik»  M  oth$rArti/Uial  Mmnurtt,  I  T0P  BIUIIM 
aupplUM  tke  ioil  with  Humui.  .  .  |  XlffO'^TV^* 

Stronirly  recommended  hy  the  late  Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge.  V.M.H. 

Mr.  Jas.  Hudson.  V.M.H  .  and  ether  noted  Horticulturists. 

Soldinbasft.  i4lbs..|y(t;  •8lh8..M:  561b*..S/e  :  i  cwt.,e/*; 

5  cwts.,  9B/9 ;  lo  c«rts.rM/-,  carriaffe  paid. 

With  fiill  particulars,  testimonials,  etc..  by  Nurserymen  and 

Seedsmen,  or  direct  from 

WAKKUIY    BR09.  A   CO.,   Ltd., 
72,  Bankslde,  London. 

AGHNTS  WANTED. 


STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS. 

All  the  leading  varieties  from  the  open 
ITOund  and  In  pots. 

Priced  De$cripHce  List  (No.  634),  pcit  free. 


DICKSONS  ""y"*  CHESTER 
PROTECT  YOUR    FRUIT 

TANNKD  OABDBN   NETTINO,  only  best  qnaUtv. 

«6  bj  8  yardM  0  by  4  ywrda,  IW  br  t  yard*.  •/- eachT 

Add  10  p«r  centw  for  otner  aizM. 

L.  WRKN  A  SON,  1M,  High  St.,  LowMtoft. 


Chou 


uJKJ 


HOLUND  18  THE  GREAT  BULB  Uffl).^ 

BSTABLI8HBD    1882.  ^ 

No  connection  with  any  othtrfirmofatimilarnanu 

Socccston  to  the  laU  BARON  VAN  PALUNOT. 

CATALOGUE  for  1907 

(With   CULTURAL  DIRECTIONS). 
Of    8PLKNDID 

DUTCH 

CAPE,    AND    EXOTIC 

BULBS 

f  Direct  Irom  the  Growers.  ] 

IS  NOW  BBABT,  and  will  be  sent  Post  J 
appUcatioo  to  themselres  at  Overveen. 
LBM,  Holland,  or  to  their  General ,'  - 


3,  Oromm  Lane,  London, 


■BULBS' 

—  FOB  — 

EARLY    FORCING. 
LATE    FORCING, 

—  AND  — 

OUTDOOR    PLANTING. 

NEW  LIST  NOW  BEADY. 
Fbbb  on  Kbqubst. 


J.    J.   THOOLEN, 

The  EXPORT  Nupserles, 

HEEMSTEOE.  HAIRLEM,  HOLLAND 

EsrABLISHBD   1S8I, 

Ha«  the  honour  to  annonnoe  that  his  Illnsirated  Price  List 
of  Bulbs  and  Plants  in  English,  Autumn,  1007,  at  lowest 
prices,  will  be  sent  post  fiee  on  application.  No  Cbarr e 
for  Packlag.  Orders  off  10/ •  and  above  entirely 
Free  to  Dootlaations  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
<ftc.    First  Qoality  guaranteed. 

Some  aorta  of  Bulba  noted  out  Price  Llat. 

Per  100  Per  1,000 
Hyacinths,  in  the  finest  mixture  for  bed- 
dins  or  forcing    ..        '-        8    4  80  0 

Hyacinths,  single,  fir^t  sixe,  named,  in  S5 
loading  sorts,  red,  white,  and  blueTarieties 
equal  quantities,  mv  selection  ..  16   0        — 

Tulips,  single  early,  in  the  finest  mixture..    8    0  18  4 

Tallps,  late  flowering,  mixed 10  14  0 

Tulips,  double,  in  the  finest  mixture        ..St  90  0 

Anonones.  single  mixed        18  10  0 

Anemone  The  Bride,  pure  white              ..12  10  0 

Crocus,  first  sise,  in  the  finest  mixture     ..18  10  0 

Crocus,  second  sise,  in  the  finest  mixture..    0   8        6  10 

Seilla  siblrica,  rich  blue       16  14  0 

Iris,  Spanish,  mixed 0   6        4  6 

Iris,  Bngllsh.  mixed 2   6  £0  0 

Ixias,  in  the  finest  mixture 0   7         6  0 

Sparaxls,  in  the  finest  mixture                 ..0    0        7  0 

Narcis. (  single,  in  the  finest  mixture        ..14  12  6 

Narsls.,  Trumpet,  in  the  finest  mixture    ..8    0  20  0 

Narcis.  (  double,  fine  mixture 8    0  26  0 

Narcis. -Polyanthus,  finest  mixed  ..       ..4   0  96  0 

Narcis.  Stella       18  10  0 

Narcis.  Loriffollus,  The  Emperor    ..       ..6    0        — 

Snowdrops  BIwesI,  the  Giant  Snowdrop..    16  18  6 

Ranunculosb  Prencb.  double  mixed  ..10  0  0 
Dens  canls,  mixed  (Dog*s-!o>th  Violets)  ..    3    0        — 

350  Bulbs  off  tho  sane  kind  will  bo  charged  at  the 
1,000  rate;  ag  at  the  price  per  100;  6  at  the 
price  pot  I  a. 

Ask  ffor  lUnstratod  Price  List  atfd  see  the  Collections 

ORCHID8. 

OLBAN  HBALTHV  PLANTS  AT  LOW  MUOB8 

Alwafi  worth  »  tMI  ei  taq^ootf  on. 

Kindly  BMid  for  OMftlosuib 
mW   U0T   MOW   RBAOY. 

JAMES     CYPHER    ft     SONSt 
Bsotle  Norsvffles,  CHELTENHAM. 


STBAWBEBBTES.— All  the  best  varieties  in 
pot  plants  and  one  year  bedded  mnner^ 
Catalogue  on  application. 
THOMAS  BIYBR8  A  SON,  Sawbridge worth,  Herts. 

NOTIC£.~Don't  stake  your  Carnations  tiU 
yon  hare  seen  POBTBB'S  IMPBOYED  COIL 
STAKE.  No  tying  required.  Stakes  last  a  UfeUme.  The 
greatest  boon  erer  offered  to  growers.  Only  wants  seeing. 
From  7/6  per  100 ;  sample  dos.,  I/-.  Carriage  paid.  Cash 
with  order.— A.  POBTEB,  Stone  House,  Maidstone. 

"PUBE  WOOD  OHASCOAL,  speoially  prepared 
XT  for  Horticultural  use.  Extract  from  the  Joumml  of 
Horticulture :  **  Charcoal  is  inraluable  as  a  mannrial  agent, 
esch  little  piece  is  a  pantry  full  of  the  good  things  of  this 
life.  There  is  no  cultirated  plant  which  is  not  benefited  by 
baring  Charcoal  applied  to  the  soil  in  which  it  is  rooted.^' 
Apply  for  Pamphlet  and  Prices  to  the  Manufacturers— 
HIB8T,  BBOOKE  A  HIB8T,  Ltd..  Leeds. 

WEEDES.— West's  Patent.  Saves  weary 
weeding.  Lady  can  uproot  hundreds  of  weeds  per 
hour.  Beds  quickly  weeded.  Lawns  made  like  telret.  A 
pleasure  to  use,  2/6  (pojtage  4d. ),  from  Seedsmen  and  Ir<Mi- 
mongers.  ^O.  E.  WEST,  Hisham  HIU,  London,  N.E. 
Samples  and  Large  111  nstrateaCataloguo  post  free. 
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Green  NaDiiiDg. 


HE  growing  of  certain  green  crops 
solely  with  the  object  of  turning 
them  into  the  soil  to  improve  its 
fertility  is  an  old  established 
practice,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  practised  for  two  thousand 
years,  though  the  knowledge  of  its 
nid  scientific  basis  is,  in  part,  quite 
TL<;L'nt.  Though  it  had  been  known  for 
many  years  that  when  leguminous  plants 
were  treated  in  this  way  there  was  a  direct 
inoresse '  of  nitrogen  in  the  soil,  it  was  not 
until  the  eighties  that  Hellriegel  fli^t  pub- 
lished the  fact  that  the  Leguminoee  oould 
obtain  nitrogen  from  the  air  by  means  of  the 
bacteria  contained  in  the  nodules  on  their  roots, 
and  that  not  only  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
nourish  the  plant  without  any  other  nitrogen 
being  applied,  but  also,  when  the  crop  was 
cleared  off  the  ground,  to  leave  a  considerable 
residue  of  nitrogen  behind  in  the  nodules  on 
the  roots. 

Experiments  conducted  with  the  object  of 
showing  how  much  nitrogen  can  be  accumulated 
by  this  means  have  been  conducted  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  and  at  Bothamsted  (Hert- 
fordshire) it  was  found  that  in  three  years  there 
was  a  gain,  including  that  removed  by  the  crop, 
of  5001b  nitrogen  per  acre  in  the  top  9in  of 
soil,  equal  to  more  than  a  ton  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia.  This  result  is  so  startling  that  one 
could  scarcely  credit  it  were  it  not  mentioned  by 
Mr.  A.  D.  Hall,  Director  of  the  Bothamsted 
St&tion,  in  his  book  on  **  The  Soil."  It  is  corro- 
borated by  the  results  of  an  experiment  at  the 
Louisiana  Experiment  Station,  U.S. A.,  among 
others,  where  a  certain  variety  of  Ck>w  Pea 
stored  up  in  the  soil  in  three  years  2891b  of 
nitrogen  per  acre,  though  in  this  case  the  crop 
had  apparently  been  treated  as  green  manuring* 
It  is  a  very  interesting  subject,  and  one  is 
tempted  to  say  much  about  it,  but  as  this  is  a 
horticultural  paper  primarily,  I  will  confine 
myself  to  one  fact  to  show  what  a  far-reaching 
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disGoyery  this  of  Hellriegei's  was.  This  system  of  green 
manuring  has  been  practised  to  reclaim  the  poor  heath  lands  of 
East  Prussia,  Lupins  being  grown  year  after  Tear  and  ploughed 
in^  no  manure  being  given  other  than  purely  phoephatic  and 
potash  manures,  except  a  dressing  with  some  soil  from  land 
previously  cropped  with  Lupins,  tnereby  introducing  into  the 
soil  the  variety  of  bacterium  wmch  forms  the  nodules  upon  the 
roots  of  Lupins.  In  one  field  where  Lupins  had  been  grown 
every  year  from  1865  to  1891,  the  content  of  nitrogen  m  the 
soil  increased  from  0.027  per  cent,  to  0.177  per  cent.,  equal  to  a 
ton  and  a  half  of  nitrogen  per  acre,  or  seven  and  a  half  tons  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  this,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  no 
manure  had  been  used  but  phosphate  and  potash,  and  the  crop  had 
been  removed  year  by  year. 

Coming  to  garden  practice,  the  conditions  are  ver^r  different, 
and  before  discussing  the  relative  merits,  or  the  advisability  of 
green  manuring  with  leguminous  or  non-leguminous  plants,  let 
us  deal  with  the  effects  of  green  manuring  generally  upon  the 
soil.  In  the  first  place,  decaying  plants  and  their  roots  increase 
the  store  of  humus  in  the  soil.  This  is  especially  desirable  in 
very  light  sandy  or  gravelljr  soils,  as  it  helps  to  retain  moisture, 
whfie  it  is  no  less  valuable  in  heavy  clay  soils,  as  it  makes  them 
lighter  and  more  easily  workable,  the  less  density  of  texture 
permitting  of  the  admission  of  air  to  the  soil  ana  facilitating 
the  draining  away  of  surplus  water.  In  this  way  it  is  a  saving  of 
animal  manure,  as  it  is  obviously  not  necessary  to  apply  so 
much  when  this  practice  is  resorted  to.  A  few  years  o/it  will 
improve  the  fertility  and  mechanical  condition  of  the  worst  soils. 
It  IS  said,  and  possibly  truly,  that  it  takes  seven  years  to  get  a 
soil  into  condition,  and  seven  years  to  get  it  out  of  condition, 
that  is  to  exhaust  the  stores  of  plant  food  we  have  been  accumu. 
lating  in  the  soil,  and  by  the  lessening  of  the  store  of  humus 
to  get  it  ta  its  fol>mer  bad  mechanical  condition.  It  is  when 
we  take  a  soil  in  hand  to  make  it,  as  it  were,  that  we  see  the 
truth  of  this  adage. 

In  the  second  place,  the  roots  of  the  plants  forming  the 
green  crop,  if  they  are  de^p-rooting  plants,  such  as  the 
Leguminosce,  or  tap-root€$d  plants  like  the  Crucifer®,  when  they 
decay  allow  the  passage  of  the  roots  of  the  succeeding  crop  to 
the  lower  layers  of  soil,  and  not  onlv  this,  but  if  the  soil  is 
a  heavy  clay  they  have  performed  tne  additional  service  of 
helping  to  disintegrate  the  putty-like  soil  from  the  surface 
downwards,  admitting  air  into  it  and  helping  the  surface  water 
to  drain  away.  In  this  connection  I  might  refer  to  the  experi- 
ments of  Mr.  Schults  at  Lupitz  in  East  Prussia,  in  whicn  he 
found  that  the  roots  of  Rye  and  Potatoes  descended  more  than 
a  foot  deeper  after  a  crop  of  a  deep-rooting  plant  like  the  Lupin 
■^  than  after  a  crop  of  shallow  rooting  plants. 
''  Thirdly,  the  green  manuring  crop  fetches  some  part  of  its 
plant  food  from  the  subsoil,  perhaps  a  good  deal  if  the  weather 
16  very  dry,  and  when -the  crop  is  turned  into  the  soil  the  effect 
is  that  plant  food  has  been  transferred  from  the  subsoil  to  the 
surface  soil,  where  it  is  of  more  value. 

Lastly  (and  this  is  one  of  the  greatest  arguments  in  favour 
of  green  manuring,  which  in  garaen  practice  is  only  adopted 
after  a  crop  has  been  removed  in  the  summer),  the  green  crop 
conserves  tne  nitrate  which  is  formed  in  the  soil  during  the  late 
summer  by  building  i(  into  its  tissues,  and  thus  saving  it  from 
being  washed  down  into  the  subsoil  by  the  autumn  ami  winter 
rains. 

Having  touched  briefly  upon  the  function  of  green  manur- 
ing, let  us  see  to  what  extent  we  can  make  use  of  it  in  the 
,  garden.  It  is  a  common  thing  in  most  gardens  to  have  ground 
left  vacant  in  late  August  or  early  September  by  the  remoFal  of 
Potatoes,  Onions,  Peas,  Beans,  &c.,  and  at  that  season  it  is 
too  late  to  use  all  of  it  for  a  second  crop,  and  after  all  the 
space  that  is  wanted  has  been  devoted  to  winter  Lettuces,  spring 
Cabbages,  and  the  like^  thera  generally  remains  a  good  deal  <d 
ground  which  simply  lies  fallow  till  the  spring.  All  through 
the  summer  nitrates  are  being  produced,  never  perhaps  more 
rapidly  than  in  August,  when  the  ground  is  at  its  maximum 
warmth,  and  often  m  a  moist  state  after  the  rains  we  so  fre- 
quently geib  at  that  season.  Thus  we  have  warmth  and  moisture 
— the  two  conditions  most  favourable  to  rapid  nitrification. 
The  result  is  that  when  autumn  comes  there  is  a  great  store  of 
nitrate  in  the  8oiI-»-nitrogen  in  its  most  soluble  form— and 
thi^  is  shown  by  the  rankness  with  which  weeds.  Turnips, 
Cabbages,  &c.,  often  grow  at  this  season.  Between  the  autumn, 
however,  and  the  spring,  when  this  nitrate  can  be  utilised,  the 
raius  of  the  winter  will  probably  wash  all  this  nitrate  down  into 
the  eubsoil,  perhaps  completely  out  of  the  reach  of  any  plants, 
and  thus  this  valuable  plant  food  (the  most  expensive  of  all  to 
apply)  is  irretrievably  lost.  If,  now,  as  the  ground  is  cleared  in 
August  and  September  and  there  is  no  further  use  for  it,  any 
spare  seed  which  is  handy,  such  as  Mustard,  Cress,  Turnips, 
Lettuces,  Peas,  Beans,  Ac,  are  sown  over  the  ground  and  just 
covered  in,  the  larger  seeds  sown  in  shallow  trenches,  they  will 
come  up  and  make  considerable  growth  by  the  end  of  October, 
thus  assimilating  the  plant  foo^  ready  prepared  in  the  soil 
and  keeping  it  from  being  washed  away.  If  the  ground  is  then 
dug  up  there  is  the  whole  winter  for  it  to  receive  the  beneficial 


action  of  the  frost  upon  it,  while  the  nitrate  is  safely  stored 
away  in  the  root^,  stalks,  and  leaves  of  the  green  ntanuij^ng 
crop  in  the  surface  soil,  and  this  will  liav6  been  converted  into 
humus  by  the  spring  or  early  summer. 

As  regards. green  manuring  with  leguminous  plants  in  parti- 
cular, there  might  be  an  objection  to  doing  too  much  to  it  on. 
vegetable  ground,  as  so  much  is  used  every  year  for  Peas  and 
Beans,  owing  to  the  risk  of  the  ground  becoming  sick,  fat  garden 
soil  being  very  different  to  the  barren  sandy  heath  lands  of 
East  Prussia  referred  to.  Otherwise  there  is  no  better  way 
of  enriching  the  ground  with  nitrogen  than  to  sow  spare  Peas, 
and  Beans,  or  even  Tares,  and  to  turn  them  into  the  ground. 
When  transplanting  Sweet  Peas  which  had  only  been  sown  a 
month  or  six  weeks,  I  have  found  numbers  of  nodules  upon  the 
roots.  But  if  the  ground  is  already  rich  it  is  not  advisable  to 
grow  leguminous  plants  for  green  manuring,  not  only  because 
of  the  ground  getting  sick,  hut  because  leguminous  plants  in 
such  soil  will  probably  absorb  most  of  their  nitrogen  from  it 
instead  of  from  the  air,  and  so  their  special  advantage  will  be 
gone.  On  ground,  too,  which  is  very  subject  to  club  root,  or 
finger  or  toe--as  manifested  in  the  enlarged  roots  of  the 
Cabbage  family,  or  the  swellings  on  Turnips — it  is  not  advisable 
to  sow  seed  of  cruciferous  plants,  such  as  Turnips,  Mustard,  &c., 
for  green  nianuring,  as  we  may  thus  only  be  helping  the  disease 
to  more  thoroughly  infest  the  soil.  As  most  of  our  garden  crops 
belong  either  to  the  Leguminosae  or  the  CrucifersB,  the  oppor- 
tunities for  using  spare  garden  seeds  for  green  manuring  are 
somewhat  limited  in  either  of  the  cases  mentioned  above,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  generally  speaking  it  is  better  to  green 
manure  with  classes  of  plants  other  than  those  which  are  usually 
grx>wn  on  the  ground  as  vegetables.  But  having  laid  down 
the  general  principles  of  green  manuring,  and  having  mentioned 
two  possible  dangers,  means  of  carrying  out  the  system  will 
suggest  themselves  to  anyone  inclined  to  practise  it.— A.  Pbttb. 


-H#^ 


This  is  the  season  when  gardeners,  and  especially  those 
gardeners  who  indulge  in  an  abundance  of  herbaceous  plants 
out  of  doors,  have  to  be  active  in  the  matter  of  staking.     The 

support  of  plants  is  a  necessary  consequence 
Too  many  Stakes  of  good  cultivation.  The  delightful  tangle  of 

the  hedge-side  and  open  bank  is  a  thing  of 
beauty,  and  affords  us  some  useful  lessons  if  we  will  accept  them. 
Not  that  we  mean  to  advocate  "wild  gardening**  in  the  hardy- 
plant  borders;  for  stakes  ara  a  necessary  nuisance,  we  admits 
but  the  idea  of  the  hedge-side  tangle  might  be  carried  into  the 
garden  in  a  modified  form.  It  is  wearying  and  worrying  to 
see  some  ol  the  severely  formal  and  "trimly  ke^  borders,  w'here 
every  solitary  shoot  is  tied  bolt  upright  as  if  obliqueness  or 
curv»ty  in  stem-growth  were  abominations.  Even  the  SaJPf- 
glossis  are  staked  in  that  way:  a  stake  to  ev^ry  plant  1  TOis 
system  is  somewhat  out-of-date  now,  yet  it  still  exists.  Trim- 
ness  is  often  a  quality  in  a  garden,  and  is  what  we  have  a  ri^t 
to  expect  in  the  keeping  of  a  lawn,  and  of  x>Aths,  and  of  the 
exposed  portions  of  the  soil.  But  the  best  effects  in  herbaceous 
plant  borders  are  afforded  by  those  where  big  clumps  of  plants 
very  largely  hold  themselVes  up ;  where  they  are  knit  together 
in  a  negligent,  informal  way,  and  where,  if  stakes  are  used* 
they  are  unobtrusive  and  as  few  as  possible.  We  have  found 
the  Pea-stick  style  of  support  admirable  for  a  variety  of  annuals 
and  also  herbaceous  perennials.  A  few  twiggy  branchlets 
placed  amidst  a  colony  of  Godetias  or  8alpigk»sis,  or  Gaillardias 
or  early-£k>wering  Chrysanthemums,  are  quite  sufficient  to  keep 
these  plants  from  being  blown  or  beaten  down  by  rains  or  winds. 
And  they  look  in  keeping  with  the  plants.  When  stakes  are 
needed,  as  in  the  case  of  Michaelmas  Daisies,  Dahlias,  or  Pent- 
stemons,  they  ought  to  be  neat,  straight,  and  inconspicuous. 
One  good  stout  stake  in  the  centre  of  a  tall-growing  branching 
plant  is  g^erally  better  than  a  number  of  thinner  stakes  set 
around.  The  shoots  oan  be  loosely  looped  to  the  central  stake, 
and  will  be  quite  safe,  and  at  the  same  time  retain  their  natural 
freedom.  Only  occasionally  is  it  necessary  or  advisable  to  stake 
out  each  shoot.    Staking,  as  a  practice,  is  easily  overdone. 


The  spirit  of  emulation  when  the  object  to  be  emulated  par- 
takes of  the  ideal  or  the  successful,  is  very  particularly  British. 
We  are  reminded  of  this  by  the  quite  numerous  allusions  in 

provincial  newspapers  that  reach  us,  and  iti 
**  Second  the   reports  of  some    of    our    excellent  oc»r 

Shrewsbury'*-'*  tributors,  in  reference  to  their  own  immediate  . 

local  shows,  that  these  are  "believed  to  be 
only  second  to  the  great  show  at  Shrewsbury."  Dunfermline 
(Fiteshire)  thought  so:  Bishops  Stortford  (Hertfordshire)  ex- 
pressed the  same  belief ;  liciceeter  and  Luton  were  likewise  of 
that  opinion ;  and  without  any  doubt  there  are  other,  places 
where,  if  they  cannot  conscientiously  say  that  their  show  is 
second  to  none,  at  least  agree  that  it  is  only  second  to  the 
Salopian  fete.  "  Fervency  like  this  is  a  splendid  attribute.  . 
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ApaoBanihe  L««i. 

This  handsome  orchid  is  not  at  all  common ;  on  the  contrary 
it  is  rare,  but  a  few  large  specimens,  included  in  some 
amateur  and  trade  collections,  have  flowered  at  various  times, 
«nd,  being  described,  have  attracted  the  attention  not  only  of 
orchidists  but  of  plant-growers  generally.  8ome,  too,  have 
been  exhibited  occasionally,  and  these  have  served  to  still  further 
•extend  the  fame  of  the  plant  both  as  regards  its  beauty  and 
peculiarity.  The  Journal  of  August  4,  ifel,  announced  tliat : 
"Quite  a  sensation   is  yet  created  amongst  orchid  lovers   by 


Of  course  we  can  never  hope  to  rival  such  specimens 
a.s  have  been  found  attached  to  the  trunks  of  trees  in  its 
native  home— Borneo.  Reliable  travellers  have  stated  this 
Aracnanthe  is  so  vigorous  that  sometimes  examples  have  been 
observed  with  two  hundred  branches,  each  bearing  two  to  four 
spikes  of  flowers  10ft  or  12ft  long,  thus  bearing  collectively 
•several  thousands  of  flowers.  British  orchid  growers  can  afford 
.to'  be  content  with  less  extraordinary  results  than  these;  but 
even  in  our  dull  climate,  and.  under  the  artificial  conditions 
imposed  by  cultivation  in  glass  houses,  the  plant  is  found  to  be 
when  healthy  remarkably  strong-growing,  and,  as  an  experi- 
enced orchidologifii  has  remarked,  it  appears  to  disdain  our 
attempts  to  limit  it  to  the  moderate  extent  of  ordinary  orchid 
houses  in  this  country.  Even  when  not  flowering  it  has  a  noble 
appearance,  and  seems  to  occupy  a  regal  position  among  the 
Vandas,  to  which  it  is  closely  reUted  l^th  structurally  and  in 
general  superficial  characters.  The  senus  is  not  a  large  one, 
and  it  is  chiefly  separated  from  Vanda  by  some  slight  differ- 
ences in  the  mode  the  lip  is  attached  to  the  column ;  in  other 
respects,  especially  in  the  growth  and  leaves,  there  is  a  striking 


Aracnanthe   Lowi. 


the  announcement  that  an  example  can  be  seen  in  that  condi- 
tion. Such,  indeed,  was  the  result  of  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams*  inti- 
mation that  he  liad  his  handsome  specimen  in  flower,  and  in  conse- 
quence the  orchid  house  containing  it  at  Holloway  has  been 
entered  by  many  interested  visitors  during  the  past  week,  and 
doubtless  many  more  will  yet  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  it, 
AS  the  plant  appears  likely  to  continue  in  flower  for  several 
weeks.  All  that  have  the  opportunity  will  certainly  not  regret 
the  time  spent,  for  the  orchid  is  in  fine  condition,  and  perliaps 
few  better  displays. of  flowers  have  been  produced— in  England 
at  all  events." 


similarity  between  the  best-known  forms  of  each  genus— indeed, 
the  one  iiow  specially  referred  to  here,  A.  Lowi,  was  originally 
described  by  Lindley  as  a  Vanda.  Reichenbach  allocated  it 
among  the  Renanthera  orchid  family.  Mr.  Hugh  Low,  when 
holding  the  post  of  Colonial  Treasurer  at  Labuan  about  1846-7, 
was  fortunate  enough  to  discover  specimens  of  the  plant,  some 
of  which  he.  succeeded  in  forwarding  to  England  then  or  a  short 
time  subsequently.  Some  years,  however,  elapsed  before 
flowers  were  produced,  and  I  believe  that  the  honour  of  having 
been  the  first  to  flower  the  plant  in  England  rests  with  Mr. 
Pilcher,  who  had  charge  of  the  celebrated  Ruckenan  collection 
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of  orchids  at  Wandsworth.  It  seems  strange  that  twelve  years 
should  have  elapsed  from  the  time  the  plant  was  made  known 
until  living  flowers  were  seen,  end  yet  that  appears  to  have  been 
the  case,  for  it  was  in  the  autumn  of  1862  that  Mr.  Rucker's 
gardener  suooeeded  in  gratifying  not  only  his  employer  but  a 
small  world  of  orchid  lovers  and  growers.  Since  then,  however, 
similar  results  have  been  produced  in  various  collections. 

The  specimen  figured  is  growing  in  a  large  pot  with  per- 
forated sides,  and  from  the  top  of  the  comx>o6t  of  charcoal, 
gotsherds,  and  sphagnum  moss,  the  height  of  the  plant  is  6ft. 
From  the  axils  of  contiguous  leaves  near  the  summit  of  the  stem 
six  pendulous  spikes  have  been  produced,  the  largest  being  7ft 
3in  in  length,  and  bears  thirty-one  flowers  with  several 
buds  not  yet  expanded.  The  total  number  of  flowers  and  buds 
upon  the  plant  is  194.  All  the  flowers,  except  two  or  three  at 
the  base  of  each  spike,  have  the  petals  and  sepals  alike,  being 
burred  and  blotched  with  deep  reddish  brown  upon  a  vellow 
ground,  and  when  the  plant  is  sufficiently  elevated  to  enable  this 
colouring  to  be  seen  to  the  best  advantage  it  is  very  striking. 

HiicelUneoai  Remarka. 

Once  a  year  the  heating  apparatus  should  be  thoroughly  over- 
hauled by  competent  workmen,  but  unfortunately  this  is  not 
always  carried  out,  and  just  when  the  fires  are  most  wanted  a 
joint  leaks  or  the  boiler  cracks,  which  means  that  many  plants 
are  irretrievablv  ruined.  The  best  time  to  have  this  kind  of 
work  performed  is  early  in  August,  when  fire  heat  in  the  East 
Indian  house  can  be  safely  dispensed  with  for  a  few  nights. 
During  this  time  the  damping  oown  may  be  slightly  lessened, 
and  the  blinds  pulled  up  an  hour  or  so  earlier  than  usual.  Any 
divisions  that  have  proved  unsatisfactory  regarding  the  heating 
arrangements,  such  as  not  circulating  properly,  or  an  insuffi- 
cient number  of  pipes,  valves  leaking,  itc,  must  be  remedied. 
If  a  new  boiler  is  needed,  select  one  large  enough  to  heat  an- 
other house  or  two  if  necessary.  This  prevents  it  having  to  be 
driven  at  high  pressure  during  frosty  weather,  and  so  renders 
the  whole  system  more  secure  at  a  critical  period. 

Several  of  the  Cattleyas  and  Laelio-oattleyas  that  emit  new 
roots  when  the  recently-made  pseudo-bulb  is  nearly  complete, 
will  require  repotting  or  top-dressing  if  the  soil  is  in  a  bad  con- 
dition. They  include  some  of  the  finest  hybrids,  such  as  L.-c. 
oallistoglossa,  L.-c.  Henry  Greenwood,  of  woich  there  are  many 
ei;:cellent  varieties,  and  L.-c.  Dominiana,  one  of  the  earliest 
hybrids  ever  raised.  Cattleya  Warneri^  which  is  sometimes 
termed  **  the  early  summer  flowering  labiata,"  is  also  pushing 
fch^th  new  roots,  so  if  needed  they  can  be  repotted  at  once. 
After  thrv  are  re-established  expose  them  to  more  sunlight  to 
thoroughly  ripen  the  bulbs  before  the  winter. 

Oattleya  Bowrinsiana  and  some  of  its  hybrids,  embracing 
C.  Portia,  C,  Wendlandiana,  and  C.  Mrs.  J.  W.  Whiteley,  will 
be  growing  freely,  and  water  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  sheaths  that  surround  the  partly-developed  pseudo-bulb, 
or  they  invariably  rot  or  damp  off  at  the  base.  The  Mexican 
Leelias  ought  now  to  be  making  rapid  progress,  and  they  should 
receive  ample  supplies  of  water  at  the  root  for  a  few  weeks  on- 
ward. Pleiones  will  also  be  completing  their  season's  growth, 
but  they  ought  to  be  kept  moist  till  the  leaves  have  all  fallen 
off.  The  same  remark  applies  to  Coel<^ne  Schilleriana,  which 
may  be  given  a  light  position  in  the  Oattleya  house,  but  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  allow  the  tiny  bulbs  to  shrivel  to  any  great 
extent,  or^  the  plant  will  be  lost. 

During  the  present  month  many  plants  will  be  making  sturdy 
growth,  oonseouently  the  water  supply  must  be  ample,  and  the 
progress  should  not  be  retarded  by  lack  of  atmospheric  moisture, 
especially  upon  such  sub  jests  as  Vandas,  Aerides,  and  Sacco- 
labiums,  or  the^  will  lose  many  of  the  bottom  leaves,  which  is 
to  be  avoided  if  possible.  Although  the  atmosphere  must  be 
kept  moist,  a  little  ventilation  may  be  given  on  all  favourable 
occasions.  This  provides  a  well-balanced  temperature,  which  is 
essential  for  Vandas  and  their  allies. 

In  the  Gattle3ra  house,  Caelogyne  cristata  ought  to  be  given 
every  encouragement  to  make  up  stout  pseudo-bulbs ;  afterwards 
very  little  water  is  needed  till  early  spring,  when  this  beautiful 
orchid  blooms.  The  spikes  are  produced  simultaneously  with 
the  young  shoot.— T.  Anstiss. 


NOTES 


The  Cochineal  Cactus. 

It  is  reported  that  many  farmers  in  the  Ganary  Islands  are 
again  planting  the  Cochineal  Cactus  (Nopalea  coccinellifera)  on 
i^ich  the  insect  thrives.  Cochineal  to  the  value  of  $23,444 
was  imported  from  these  islands  to  the  United  States  in  1906. 
Burbank  might  with  all  propriety  try  his  skfll  on  the  improve- 
ment of  Cochineal  Cacti  with  a  view  to  their  extended  and  more 
profitable  cultivation  in  the  United  States,  and  thus  ronder  his 
country  a  service  about  which  there  could  be  no  question.  Cattle 
will  hardly  take  kindly  to  thoml€>ss  Opuntias,  whose  very  similar 
congeners  bear  millions  of  irritating  spines  that  are  almost  in- 
visible   to  the  naked  eye. 


OTICES 


Assistant  Dipsotop  Appolntsd  at  Ksw. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Hill,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Dean  of  King^s  College, 
Cambridge,  and  University  Lecturer  in  Botany,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  director  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew,. 
and  began  his  duties  over  a  week  ago. 

Mp.  B.  Q.  Cpeek. 

We  learn  with  pleasure  that  Mr.  E.  G.  Creek,  formerly  an 
under  gardener  at  Kew,  and  for  the  past  few  years  head 
gardener  at  Westerfield  House,  near  Ipswich,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  horticultural  instructor  to  the  East  Suffolk 
County  Council,  and  commences  his  new  duties  on  September  23. 

A  Oood  Oapnatlon  Yeap. 

Judging  from  the  London  Carnation  Show,  and  from  the 
report  received  from  the  Midland  exhibition  held  at  Edgbaston 
last  Thureday,  Carnations  and  Picotees  have  been  excellent 
this  year,  and  their  special  admirers  have  been  enjoying  a  real 
good  time.  Joy  be  with  them  I  We  notice  that  in  Hyde  Park 
the  Carnation  beds  are  prominent.  Is  the  Carnation  on  the  way 
to  a  wider  patronage?    Let  us  hope  so. 

Ths  FPtttt  Opowsps'  Yeap  Book. 

It  is  somewhat  late  to  be  writing  of  the  1907  edition  of  this 
annual  publication ;  but  the  volume  has  only  just  reached  us. 
It  is  described  as  '*  The  leading  text  book  of  the  fruit  and  vege- 
table growing  industry,"  and  contains  articles,  notes  and  inter- 
views dealing  with  the  latest  developments  of  the  industry; 
also  statistics  and  tables,  and  a  directory  of  fruit  growers  and 
market  gardeners  in  Great  Britain  and  the  Channel  Islands. 
The  work  extends  to  296  pages.  Tin  by  6in.,  and  is  illustrated. 
It  is  published  frdm  Hatton  House,  51,  Great  Queen    Street, 

W.C. 

^Summsp  Ppunlnir"  Ajratn*. 

When  the  members  of  the  Scottish  Horticultural  Association 
visited  Messrs.  Storrie's  nurseries  near  Dundee,  very  recently, 
an  interesting  discussion  took  place  regarding  fruit  culture; 
the  discussion  largely  turning  on  summer  pruning.  Mr.  D.  W. 
Thomson,  in  a  characteristic  address,  full  of  very  pithy  remarks, 
plumped  for  non-summer  pruning,  pointing  out  that  all  the 
best  crops  he  had  seen  this  season  were  on  trees  where  little 
pruning  was  resorted  to.  Other  speakers  included  Mt.  Why- 
tock,  Dalkeith;  Mr.  Brotherston,  Tyninghame;  Mr.  Galloway, 
Gosford;  Mr.  Wilson,  Glamis  Castle;  Mr.  Grant,  Dundee;  Mr. 
Sinclair,  East  Linton ;  Mr.  Storrie,  and  others,  who  all  sup- 
ported  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent,  the  favourable  results  of 
summer  pruning.  A  most  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded 
to  Mr.  Storrie  for  the  very  great  kindness  he  had  shown,  the 
president  voicing  the  opinion  of  the  members  present,  that  of 
the  many  visits  to  places  of  horticultural  note  they  had  from 
time  to  time  visited,  none  had  exceeded  this  visit  in  interest  and 
educational  value.     Mr.  M.  Todd  seconded. 

AUotmsnt  Holdsps'  Show  at  81ou«h. 

The  first  annual  show  of  the  Slough  (Bucks)  Allotment 
Holders*  Society  was  held  on  August  5,  and  proved  a  great 
attmction.  The  weather  was  ideal,  and  the  number  of  entries 
far  exceeded  the  committee's  expectations.  Among  the  allot- 
ment holders,  270  entered,  and  about  a  doscen  gardeners;  while 
several  other  gentlemen  sent  plants,  Ac,  not  for  competition; 
also  a  collection  of  cut  flowers  and  Roses  from  Mr.  Chas.  Turner. 
The  Potatoes  were  excellent,  and  another  pleasing  feature  was 
several  collections  of  wild  flowers,  brought  by  children  of  the 
town.  Mr.  Walton  won  the  challenge  cup,  but  here  competition 
was  very  keen;  a  single  point  only  dividing  the  first  four 
competitors.  The  prises  were  distributed  by  Mrs.  Charlsey,  who 
promised  a  challenge  cup  for  the  best  kept  front  flower  garden, 
to  be  competed  for  next  year.  The  hon.  secretary  (Mr.  J.  T. 
Box)  deserves  a  word  of  praise,  and  the  judges,  Messrs.  Elliott, 
Jenkins,  and  Mowbray,  carried  out  their  duties  satisfactorily. 
The  show  was  undoubtedly  a  huge  success ;  but  why  should  the 
promoters  stop  hereP  A  gardeners*  debating  society  is  badly 
needed,  and  we  feel  sure  it  would  be  well  attended. 
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Koehta  aoopapla  vmr.  tPloophylla. 

A  tmnsaiJaiitio  contemporary  (**  Horticulture ")  enquires 
for  light  <m  the  naming  of  Kochia  scoparia,  which  name,  it  dis- 
covers, has  been  suppressed  by  European  firms  in  place  of 
tricophyllft.  The  reason  of  the  change,  we  believe,  is  that 
K.  sooparia  was  found,  upon  investigation,  to  be  a  tall,  lax 
growing  plant  with  much  darker  foliage  than  the  new, 
columnar,  bright  green  subject  which  we  first  heard  of  as 
K.  sooparia.  Tbe  name  tricophylla  was  therefore  aj^nded  to 
mark  a  varietal  distinction. 

"The  Hoptloultupal  Dlraotopy." 

The  Editor  of  this  gardeners'  address  book  again  makes  an 
appeal  for  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  the  forthcoming  new 
edition.  Head  gardenero,  nurserymen,  seedsmen,  and  florists 
who  have  changed  their  addresses  or  titles  since  last  October 
are  invited  to  notify  him.  He  also  makes  an  appeal  to  those 
who  will  be  receiving  reply-paid  x>06t  cards,  to  fill  in  the  re- 
quired particulars  as  soon  as  they  conveniently  can.  Address: 
Editor,  *' Horticultural  Directory,''  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers, 
Fleet  Street,  Jjondon. 

July  IVeathap  at  Dasfopd.  lieloastap. 

We  have  had  many  wet  days  and  a  great  quantity  of  rain 
during  the  past  month.  The  total  quantity  being  4.58in,  the 
greatest  quantity,  0.96in,  was  registered  on  the  morning  of 
the  22nd.  Bain  fell  on  seventeen  days,  eleven  of  which  were  the 
first  eleven  days  of  the  month.  The  temperatures,  both  maxi- 
mum and  minimum,  were  much  below  the  average,  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  month  being  57.44deg.  The  two  hottest 
days,  and  the  only  days  on  which  the  temperature  was  80deg 
or  above,  were  the  18th  and  19th,  when  it  was  80deg  and  Sldeg 
respectively. —F.  L. 

Newpopt  (Mod.)  Oapdanaps'  Assoolatloii, 

On  July  10,  about  sixty  members  and  friends  visited  the 
gardens  at  Tredegar  Park,  near  Newport,  the  seat  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Viscount  Tredegar.  Basseleg  Cottagers'  Association  also 
united  with  us,  and  were  met  by  Mr.  J.  Bone,  the  head  gar- 
dener, who  gave  the  party  a  right  hearty  welcome.  The  glass 
houses  were  inspected.  Carnations  were  well  grown,  Crotons 
highly  coloured,  and  Grapes  and  Tomatoes  were  seen  in  their 
prime.  The  grounds  are  very  extensive  and  well  kept;  also 
the  kitchen  garden.  Votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  his  lord- 
ship and  to  Mr.  Bone.  The  party  then  made  the  return  home 
by  brake,  having  spent  a  very  pleasant  evening. — J.  W. 

Olat  of  Paaohas  and  Plmno. 

There  was  quite    a    glut   of   I^eaches   Last  week  at  Covent 
Garden,  prices  having  fiallen  as  low  as  Is.  a  dozen,  without  the 
fruit   finding  a  brisk  demand,  for  the  variety  known   in  the 
markets  tiS  **  thirds."     The  explanation  is  partly  the  abundance 
of  the  crop,  one   forcer  having  despatched  2,000  fruits  from 
the  West  ^f  England  in  six  days,  and  also  the  huge  supply  of 
French  Aprioots,  which  can  be  bought  by  auction  at  the  low 
price  of  2d.  a  pound.     As  regards  other   fruits.  Gooseberries 
are  quoted  at  Is.  6d.  for  261b.,  while  Australasian  Apples  are 
plentiful  and  cheap.     The  predicted  Plum  glut  also  shows  signs 
of  making  its  appearance  earlier  in  the  season  than  was  ex- 
pected.    Already  Egg  Plums  have  been  disposed  of  as  low  as 
Is.  per  half  sieve  in  the  markets,  and  at  these  sales  tons  of 
fruit  have  been  on  offer  to  trade  buyers.       The  Continental 
Plum  crop  is  remarkable,  being  the  most  prolific  of  its  class 
experienced  for  twenty  years.     French  shipments  are  unusually 
heavy,  and  in  the  chief  producing  districts  in  mid-France    the 
Plum  trees  are  literally  breaking  down  with  the  immense  yield. 
In   Wdroester,    Kent,   Oi^bridge,   and   Middlesex:     tho  Plum 
prospects  are  unique;  in  mid-Kent  we  saw  last  week  hundreds 
of  trees  upon  which  the  fruits  seemed    more    plentiful    than 
leaves.     At  the  usual  Plum  auction  sales  which  have  just  begun 
again,  the  buyers  were  enabled  to  secure  enormous  quantities 
of  Plums  at  most  moderate  prices.     Thus  an  abundant  supply 
will  be  assured  to  the  public  at  popular  prices.     Fancy  varieties 
will,   however,    command   good    values  despite    the    plentiful 
harvest.       Wall  grown  Plums  are  now  selling  at  phenomenal 
values.     When  the  present  Plum  season  is  at  its  height.  Plums 
will  be  on  sale  at  the  lowest  prices  experienced  for  many  sea- 
sons.    It  is  expected  that  common  Plums  wul  be  a  slow  sale 
(as  low  as  even  2s.  a  bushel),  so  that  Plum  jam  will  be  cheap 
all  through  the  coming  season. 


Repopt  OB  Injuploiis  Inseots. 

Mr.  Walter  Collinge,  M.Sc,  F.E.S.,  of  the  University  of 
Birlningham,  has  issued  his  report  on  the  injurious  insects  ob- 
served in  the  Midland  counties  during  1906.  These  counties 
comprise  Derby,  Stafford,  Shropshire,  Leicester,  Worcester,  War- 
wick, and  Hereford.  This  is  the  fourth  report  of  its  kind,  and  is 
illustrated.  It  comprises  some  fifty  pages  of  the  size  O^in  by 
6^in,  with  an  index,  and  is  stoutly  bound.  The  cost  is  2s.  6d. 
net. 

The  New  Yopk  Botanloal  Oapdan. 

We  note  in  an  American  contemporary  that  efforts  are  beinjir 
made  by  the  board  of  managexis  of  the  New  York  Botanioal 
Garden  to  obtain  special  funds  to  supplement  the  ordinary  in- 
come of  the  institution.  These  funds  may  bear  in  general  such 
personal  designations  as  the  contributors  may  wish  to  indicate. 
Twelve  foundations  which  are  greatly  desired  are  specified  as 
follows :— Exploration  fund,  for  which  250,000  dollars  is  needed ; 
horticultural  fund,  100,000  dollars;  library  fund,  50,000  dollars; 
conservatory  fund,  60,000  dollars;  herbarium  fund,  50,000 
dollars ;  lecture  fund,  25,000  dollars ;  fund  for  the  illustration  of 
''North  American  Fiona,  '  30,000  dollars;  scholarship  funds, 
several  foundations  of  from  10,000  to  25,000  dollars ;  laboratory 
fund,  20,000  dollars;  fund  for  horticultural  prises,  10,000 
dollars;  fund  for  botanical  prises,  10,000  dollars;  and  reseatich 
funds,  are  all  set  forth  in  a  statement  signed  by  Addison 
Brown,  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  board  of 
manageiB. 

IVeathep  at  Balvolp  Oastle,  July.  1907. 

The  prevailing  direction  of  the  wind  was  W. ;  total  eight 
days.  The  total  rainfall  was  2.48in ;  this  fell  on  eighteen  days, 
and  is  0.1 7in  above  the  average  for  the  month;  the  greatest 
daily  fall  was  0.52in  on  the  10th.  Barometer  (corrected  and 
reduced) :  highest  reading  d0.450in  on  the  15th  at  9  p.m. ; 
lowest  reading  29.557in  on  the  4th  at  9  a.m. ;  mean  of  9  a.m. 
and  9  p.m.  readings  SO.OSlin.  Thermometers:  highest  in  the 
shade  7ddeg  on  the  18th;  lowest  on  the  screen  d5deg  <hi  the 
11th;  mean  of  daily  maxima  6d.90deg;  mean  of  daily  minima 
47.41dieg;  mean  temperature  of  the  month  55.65deg,  which  is 
6.13deg  below  the  average;  lowest  on  the  grass  d2deg  on  the 
drd ;  highest  in  sun  128deg  on  the  15th ;  mean  temperature  of 
the  earth  at  3ft  55.8ddeg,  which  is  3.03deg  below  the  average. 
Total  sunshine  153  hours  15  minutes,  which  is  44  hours  30 
minutes  below  average;  there  were  two  sunless  days.  Roses 
have  been  exceptionally  good  in  colour  and  sise,  but  excess  of 
showery  weather  has  caused  them  to  decay  rapidly.  All  garden 
crops  look  well,  but  are  much  later  than  usual  owing  to  low 
temperature  and  lack  of  sunshine.  Some  of  the  Strawberries 
have  decayed  when  nearly  ripe,  owing  to  rainy  weather.  Sweet 
Peas  are  very  good.— W.  H.  Divers. 

Oeoffpaphloal  Botany. 

Botanical  geography,  or  the  knowledge  of  places  where  plants 
grow  (habitationes  plantar  urn),  and  the  causes  which  influence 
their  distribution  over  the  globe,  was  totally  neglected  by  the 
ancients.  Clausius  is  the  only  botanist  who,  before  the 
eighteenth  century,  took  any  pains  to  indicate  the  native 
countries  of  plants;  Bauhin  and  Toumefort  often  neglected  it; 
Linnaeus  is  tbe  first  who  gave  the  idea  of  indicating  it  in 
general  works  of  botany,  and  his  Floras  of  Sweden  and  Lap- 
land are  models  of  their  kind  in  this  respect.  Since  this  period 
many  excellent  floras  have  appeared,  among  which  the  "Flora 
Britannica,"  by  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  and  the  "Flora  Fran9aise," 
by  Professor  Decandolle,  may  be  mentioned  as  examples.  The 
first  grand  effort  at  generalising  the  subject  was  made  by 
Humboldt  in  his  "Essai  sur  la  Geographic  des  Plants,"  &c., 
1811.  This  essay  is  rich  in  facts,  and  filled  like  all  the  rest  of 
the  works  of  this  philoe<^her,  with  new  and  ingenious  views 
of  Nature.  In  a  subsequent  work,  "De  Distributione  Plan- 
tarum,''  1815,  he  has  more  especially  examined  the  influence  of 
elevation  of  surface  on  vegetation.  Professor  Decandolle  has 
also  given  some  views  relatively  to  the  subject  in  his  **  Flora 
Fran9aise";  and  R.  Brown,  one  of  the  first  botanists  in  this 
country,  in  his  "Remarks  on  the  Botany  of  Terra  Australis," 
and  on  the  '*  Plants  of  the  Congo."  On  the  whole,  however, 
this  branch  of  botany,  the  most  important  for  agriculture  and 
gardening,  and  without  some  knowledge  of  which  naturalisation, 
and  even  culture,  must  go  on  by  mere  hazard,  may  be  regarded 
as  still  in  its  infancy.— (From  Loudon's  "  Dictionai*y.") 
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Strawberry  Kentish  FaYOirite. 


I  notice  your  remark  as  to  Kentish  Favourite  Strowberry  in 
the  Journfily  and  this  reminds  me  that  growers  who  know 
Strawberries  think  so  highly  of  it  as  to  plant  this  variety  very 
largely.  One  well-known  grower  has  placed  an  order  for  one 
hundred  thousand  [plants],  and  another  is  planting  no  less  than 
fifteen  acree  this  season.  The  veteran  Mr.  ChalRs,  of  Wilton 
Gardens,  writes:— "I  forced  a  few  plants  this  year  in  the  same 
house  and  concurrently  with  a  batch  of  Royal  Sovereign.  Each 
plant  perfected  from  eight  to  ten  fruits,  which  set  well,  swelled 
evenlv  and  rapidly,  and  ripened  eight  days  before  those  of 
Royal  Sovereign.  The  fruits  averaged  from  2i<w  to  3oz  each. 
They  were  sohd  and  firm  in  texture,  somewhat  sweeter  and 
deeper  than  Royal  Sovereign,  and  posseesed  a  distinct  fine 
flavour.  The  firm  texture  of  the  fruit  should  ensure  their 
travelling  well  in  transit.  I  should  not  like  to  prophesy  that 
it  will  supersede  Royal  Sovereign  as  an  early  forcing  variety, 
but  I  predict  that  it  will  speedily  attain  a  prominent  position 
as  a  variety  for  early  forcing."  Kentish  Favourite  has  re- 
ceived the  award  of  merit  from  the  R.H.S.,  also  a  certificate 
of  merit  from  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  at  Lincoln  this 
year.— Laurencb  J.  Cook. 

Ou  Friends  tlie  Ladybirds. 

Thiese  industrious  little  beetles,  of  various  sizes,  do  not 
certainly  get  all  the  commendation  and  encouragement  they 
deserve,  for  they  largely  reduce  the  number  of  aphis,  and  can 
operate  upon  this  pest  at  a  season  when  we  are  not  so  able  to 
deal  with  them.  The  large  species  (CoccinelLa  septempunctata) 
is  effective,  owing  to  its  siae,  but  this  is  far  less  abundant  than 
the  common  two-spotted  species.  We  have  a  pretty  ladybird 
with  creamy  spots,  and  a  species  which  has  about  twenty  spots. 
Both  the  mature  beetle  and  the  grub  or  larva  devour  aphides. 
They  also  kindly  migrate  in  large  bodies  from  a  district  where 
they  have  been  busy,  to  another  where  their  services  are  more 
required,  generally  during  the  summer.  One  August  day  I  was 
strolling  near  Ifield  Church,  in  Kent,  and  went  up  to  the 
building,  when  I  found  the  tower  presented  a  peculiar  am)ear- 
ance,  being  covered  with  red  dots.  This  was  caused  by  a 
multitude  of  ladybirds  which  -had  been  driven  along  by  the 
winds,  and  availed  themselves  of  the  chance  of  getting  a  brief 
rest.  They  were  evidently  travelling  to  Hop  plantations. 
Statements  have  been  made  about  companies  of  them  on  the 
south  or  south-east  coast  which  seemed  to  have  joumeved 
across  the  Channel.  The  last  autumnal  brood  hybernates, 
hiding  during  winter  to  emerge  and  deposit  eggs  about  April, 
and  it  is  just  then  we  could  wish  them  more  active.  Dull  cold 
days  make  them  sluggish,  but  aphis  flourishes  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  spring  east  wind.  "  Lady  cows,"  people  still  call  these 
insects  in  many  country  districts,  because  they  exude  an 
odorous  fluid,  which  has  been  a  popular  remedy  for  toothache. 
It  IS  probable  this  fluid  is  a  valuable  means  of  defence,  guarding 
ladybirds  from  the  attacks  of  other  insects  or  birds.— 
Entomologist. 

Oeeanic  Inllnence  on  CUmata. 

By  a  fortuitous  coincidence  in  the  column  adjoining  my 
emphatic  remarks  on  page  83,  concerning  climatic  consideration 
in  tlie  selection  of  sites  for  «n)ps,  the  influence  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  on  climate  is  discussed.  The  reference  to  the  physical 
conditions  attaching  to  that  phenomenon  are  mostly  correct, 
but  only  to  a  certain  point.  Tlie  inferences,  however,  conse- 
quent to  that  limitation,  are  more  doubtful.  About  ten  years 
ago  I  had  the  advantage  of  an  interview  with  Mr.  Scott,  who 
had  then  been  since  its  inception,  and  for  quite  five  years  after- 
wards, at  the  head  of  the  Meteorological  Office.  He  pointed 
out  to  me  that  there  is  no  Gulf  Stream  as  far  as  direct  fluvial 
influence  on  Europe  is  concerned.  He  showed  me  a  selection 
of  Admiraltv  charts  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  issued  about  1890, 
on  one  of  which  was  a  square  marked  of  an  area,  several  times 
the  size  of  these  islands,  and  situated  right  in  the  course  of  the 
reputed  current,  and  stretching  westwards  from  a  point  some 
five  hundred  miles  west  of  Ireland.  Within  this  area  there 
was  no  evidence  of  any  current  whatever,  not  even  one  knot, 
according  to  the  log-books  of  several  hundred  vessels  passing 
across  that  area  in  a  long  course  of  voyages.  Mr.  Scott  added 
that  there  is  absolutely  no  current  approaching  within  five 
hundred  miles  west  of  Ireland,  or  even  further  off.  It  is  the 
relatively  warm  water  of  the  mid-Atlantic,  and  the  warm  winds 


from  the  latter  which  their  prevailing  westerly  direction  sends 
moisture-laden  in  the  direction  of  our  isles,  that  determines- 
our  favourable  genial  climate  and  accounts  for  the  heavier 
rainfall  when  those  airs  reach  terra  firma  in  oUr  S.W.  districts. 

Thus^  while  one  of  our  Government  Departments  would  be 
able  to  rastruct  the  nation  and  remove  error,  another  Depart- 
ment (the  Board  of  Education)  has  not  yet  responded  to  the 
recognised  altered  conditions  prevailing,  and  geographical 
instruction  continues  to  assume  the  attitude  shown  to  prevail,, 
as  confirmed  by  your  correspondent. 

It  is  said  old  faiths  die  hard,  vet  the  age  of  the  Gulf  Stream 
legend  is  auite  young  in  years,  dating  from  the  investigations- 
made  by  the  American  Lieutenant  Maury  about  the  middle  of 
the  past  century.  This  naval  officer,  however,  studied  chiefljr 
the  American  side  of  the  problem.  The  greatest  of  all  of  our 
own  national  teachers,  our  immortal  Huxley,  said:  "Truth  is^ 
great,  but  it  is  curious  how  long  she  takes  to  prevail." 

The  epiphytic  growth  of  thie  le^nd  is,  hc^wever,  only  a  weak 
counterpart  of  that  of  the  true  British  myth  of  Free  Trade. 
Both  these  myths  have  their  origin  in  the  same  decade  of  last 
century  that  was  evidently  fertile  in  engendering  illusions. 
Both  have  their  roots  in  the  air,  which  is,  according  to  Huxley, 
also  the  attribute  of  British  education,  an  upside-down  sort  of 
attrib^ite  shared  in  by  a  remarkable  triplet  of  evolutionary  de- 
velopments,  not  appreciably  modified  even  to  this  day. 

As  to  our  "  weather "  being  made  and  bred  on  the  banks  of 
Newfoundland^  is  probably  another  legend,  for  as  atmospherip^ 
waves,  cyclonic  and  anti-cyclonic,  encompass  the  earth's  sur- 
face on  a  vast  scale  (analogous  to  oceanic  waves  and  the  trough 
of  the  sea)  with  circular  wind-motions,  the  direct  influence  from 
great  distances  can  only  be  infinitesimal,  and  then  at  bjdst  only 
temporarily,  as  numerous  formations  travel  up  the  Atlantic 
outside  the  Hebrides  and  carry  Atlantic  geniality  as  far  as 
"icy"  Iceland,  an  island  which  pcesesses  a  climate  even  more 
equable  than  Great  Britain,  through  its  marine  environment. 
Admiral  Fitzroy  worked  out  the  problem  of  weather  made  off 
Newfoundland,  and  "developing  energy"  while  crossinjg .  the 
Atlantic  for  a  fairly  long  span  of  years,  somewhat  more  than 
a  generation  ago,  when  it  was  abandoned  by  Government  as 
useless.  As  to  the  picture  presented  bv  the  assertion  of  the 
Thames,  Severn,  ana  Clvde  becoming  glaciens  on  the  supposi- 
titious  absence  of  the  Guff  Stream  from  pur  shores,  would,  there- 
fore, be  fL  stretch  of  the  imagination. 

An  article  I  read  in  the  **  Journal  of  the  Scottish  Meteoro-^^ 
logical  Society"  seems  to  accentuate  the  absence  of  the  Gulf 
Stream,  as  it  begins:  The  beneficial  effect  "of  the  relatively 
warm  Atlantic,"  &c.  Does  your  correspondent  perhaps  mean 
that  the  rivers  mentioned  would  be  simplv  frozen  over  in 
winter,  which  indeed  has  happened  even  on  the  Thames  during 
the  past  century? 

Speaking  of  the  Severn,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  its 
waters  in  winter  are  at  its  mouth  on  an  average  6deg  F.  colder 
than  those  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  which  are  under  Atlantic 
influences. 

It  is  in  virtue  of  marine  influences  generally,  in  fact,  of 
any  bodies  of  water  of  any  consequence,  that  the  relative 
equability  of  climate  is  assured;  hence  the  advantage  of  our 
insular  conditions  compared  to  continental.  Great  oodles  of 
water  part  with  their  warmth  much  more  slowly  than  land 
surfaces  do,  where  radiat'on  is  prompt,  especially  in  the  absence 
of  clouds.  The  Atlantic  Ocean  would  therefore  be  a  genial 
neighbour  anyhow.  Europe,  outride  Russia,  presents  a  most 
favourable  aspect  concerning  climate  in  comparison  to  North 
America.  The  configuration  of  the  former  in  relation  to  the 
Atlantic  with  its  S.W.  to  N.E.  influences,  is  the  most  desirable 
imaginable.  Europe,  roughly  speaking,  forms  a  triangle  with 
its  apex  to  the  north,  preventing  at  a  mere  point  there  pre- 
sented any  great  accumulations  of  ice  from  several  obvious 
causes.  Diametrically  contrary  dispositions  apply  to  North 
America,  including  Greenland,  both  constituting  triangles  with 
the  apex  to  the  south,  and  vast  stretohes  of  terra  incognita 
facing  north,  where  the  long-dreamt-of  N.W.  Passage  has  onlv 
once  l)een  achieved.  It  was  only  last  year  that  it  happenea, 
by  the  enterprise  of  a  Danish  captain.  [Capt.  M'Clure,  in  the 
**  Investigator,"  completed  the  North- West  Passage  in  1852,  for 
which  he  gained  the  award  of  £10,000,  offered  by  Parliament. 
—Ed.] 

The  physiographical  conditions  of  the  two  continents  of 
Europe  and  Nortn  America  therefore  embody  the  extremest 
contrasts  imaginable  in  their  effects  on  climate.  A  four  thou- 
sand miles  length  of  the  American  north  coast  is  packed  in 
perpetuity  with  impenetrable  frozen  masses  that  send  forth 
their  icy  blasts  unopposed  by  any  kindly  mountain  ranges 
running  from  E.  to  \V.  across  those  vast  wilds  of  Canada,  now 
being  diligently  traversed  by  several  parallel  railway  lines. 
No  sheltering  ridges  stretch  out  a  hand  to  break  the  dis- 
heartening rigour  of  the  American  winter,  to  screen  and  save 
from  periodical  destruction  the  Orange  groves  of  subtropical 
Florida,  or  the  Cotton  crop  of  Texas.  The  terrible  cold  waves 
from  that  hoary  north  have  no  phvsiographical  shores  in  the 
south,  and  Cuba  itself  is  only  saved  by  marine  influences.     So 
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much  for  climate  affecting  crops,  and  the  need  of  warnings 
•deriyed  from  a  correct  interpretation  of  the  aigns  of  meteoro- 
logy, of  which  we  should  make  a  greater  study  for  our  material 
welfare  than  British  Governments  appear  willing  to  do,  and 
-of  which  the  abandonment  last  year  of  the  obserratory  on  Ben 
Nevis,  as  well  as  that  at  Fort  William,  may  serve  as  an 
example  of  how  not  to  do  it.  Penny  Wisdom  and  Pound 
Foolishness  is  the  order  of  the  day. 

We  are  probably  for  warm,  as  well  as  for  oold  seasons,  a§ 
much  dependent  on  the  relative  distancee  from  us  of  the 
permanent  vast  paleocrystic  ice-cap^  afloat  over  and  round  the 
North  Pole,  €ls  to  any  Davis*  Straits  icebergs  floating  south- 
ivards  in  spring,  and  earlv  summer.  .1  well  remember  a  case  in 
point  that  happened  probably  About  ten  vears  ago,  when  you 
published  a  short  statement  of  mine  in  xeLation  to  my  observa- 
tions collected  from  a  series  of  marine  reports  in  "The  Times,** 
in  October-November  of  the  said  year.  The  gist  of  these 
observations  was  that  quite  a  number  of  private  yachts,  which 
rex)orted  their  successive  experiences,  had  been  able  to  pene- 
trate north  to  an  unusual  depth",  usuallv  occupied  by  the 
paleocrystio  ice  barrier.  My  object  in  then  wnting  was  to 
point  out  the  probability  of  an  extremely  mild  winter  before  us 
as  a  conseq^uence  of  the  retrocession  of  the  ice-barrier,  a  sup- 
position which  proved  true. 

I  then  also  referred  to  the  need  of  extension  of  the  tele- 
raphic  system  to  Iceland,  and  even  to  far  off  Fran*  Joseph's 
and,  for  purposes  of  better  forecasting  seasons.     The  cable  to  I 
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Bed  of  St.  Dabeoc*8  Heath. 

Iceland  was  laid  last  year,  connecting  that  colony  with  its 
Motherland,  so  that  since  that  event  we  are  regularly  favoured 
witb  daily  reports  from  Iceland  via  Denmark,  an  extension 
which  is  doubtless  very  serviceable  for  the  purpose  in  view. 
Were  there  a  similar  station  as  far  off  in  the  Atlantic  to  the 
west,  we  might  arrive  at  still  more  useful  forecasts.  A  wonder 
is  for  enquiring  minds  that  our  Government  has  not  provided 
for  extension  by  means  of  wireless  telegraphy  by  the  aid  of  the 
numerous  ocean  greyhounds  constantly  on  the  nigh  seas.  But 
for  reasons  statea,  we  must  cease  to  wonder  at  relative  trifles 
being  neglected,  and  a  mote  in  the  eye  is  not  heeded  where 
beams  are  in  evidence. — H.  H.  Raschen,  Sidcup,  Kent, 
August  9,  1907. 


A  Pretty  Sab-Sbrab. 

St.  Dabeoc*s  Heath,  also  called  the  Irish  Heath  on  account 
of  its  being  found  abundant  in  some  oarts  of  Ireland,  is  a  dwarf 
shrubby  plant  that  one  sees  too  selaomly  and  in  very  limited 
quantities.  Mr.  Robinson  at  Gravetye,  in  Sussex,  has  the 
prettiest  ^^carpetings"  of  it  that  we  have  seen,  growing  it  by 
the  sheltered  and  half-shaded  borders  contiguous  to  evergreens. 
Here,  in  an  open  peaty  loam,  it  thrives,  indeed  flourishes,  and 
the  white  variety  (Daboecia  polifolia  alba)  is  very  beautiful. 
The  green  upright  stems,  covered  with  small,  adpressed  leaves, 
bear  di'ooping  white  bell-flowera,  each  ijust  over  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  in  length  and  nearly  as  broad.  The  species  (D.  polifolia) 
has  crimson-purple  flowers,  and  there  is  a  bioolor  form ;  but  the 
white  one,  which  is  more  rare,  is,  to  our  mind,  much  the  best. 
It  is  now  in  flower. 


NiltOD  Hill,  Berks. 

Milton  Hill  is  situated  in  the  lower  part  of  Berkshire,  about 
li  miles  from  Steventon,  on  the  G.W.tt.  It  is  the  country  seat 
of  P.  Preston,  Esq. .  who  is  well  known  for  his  generosity  ra  the 
neighbourhood,  ana  the  interest  tbat  he  takes  in  his  en^loyees 
generally.  On  a  clear  day  a  fine  view  of  the  countryside  is 
obtained  from  various  parte  of  the  estate.  Several  interesting 
spots  were  pointed  out.  indudins  a  neighbouring  hiU  known 
locally  as  Scots'  Nob,  where  an  old  Anglo^axon  king  Is  buried. 
The  conditions  and  surroundings  are  ideal  for  the  ^'simple 
life,'*  for  it  is  indeed  *•  far  from  the  madkUng  crowd."  Mr. 
J.  J.  Tjeasdale,  an  old  Kewite,  is  in  charge  of  the  oardens,  and 
the  first  place  we  visited  was  the  well-cropped  kitcnen  garden. 
A  grand  bed  of  Parsnips  was  noted,  the  variety  being  Tender 
and  True,  and  it  is  spokea  of  as  one  of  the  best  in  cultivation. 
The  Ringleader  Potato  is  largely  grown  for  an  early  supply; 
First  Early  Cauliflower,  with  several  others  to  follow  in  succes- 
sion ;  and  Early  Giant  Pea,  which,  iudging  from  the  mass  of 
blossom,  produces  an  abundant  yield.  A  small  collection  of 
Strawberries  looked  promising.  Royal  Sovereign  and  Veitch's 
Perfection  being  favourites.  Deep  digging  is  practised  at 
Milton  QiU,  and  many  of  the  old  fruit  trees  ^bave  be^i  removed 
to  admit  more  light  and  air,  which,  is  so  essential  in  the  kitchen 
garden. 

From  twenty-five  to  thirty  distinct  varieties  of  Sweet  Peas 
are  cultivated,  including  King  Edward,  Miss  Will- 
mott,  and  the  beautiful  pure  white  Dorothy  Eckford— 
these  varieties  gro\vn  in  quantity.  A  few  for  an  early 
supply  were  sown  in  January.  About  five  or  six  seeds 
were  placed  in  a  large  GO-sised  pot,  being  given  the 
shelter  of  a  oold  frame  till  March,  and  then  trans- 
ferred to  their  flowering  quarters.  At  the  time  of  my 
visit  (May  25t]i)  many  were  showing  signs  of  flowering. 
The  collection  of  Chrysanthemums  is  remarkably 
complete.  All  the  old  useful  sorts  are  retained,  ana 
the  newer  varieties  added  as  they  appear  in  commerce. 
The  i>Iants  were  in  the  pink  of  condition,  and  to  my 
surprise  all  were  in  their  flowering  pots.  The  old 
commandment  about  potting  the  second  week  in 
June  is  unheeded,  and  apparently  with  good  results. 
I  am  sure  a  few  cultural  hints  from  Mr.  Teasdale 
would  be  welcomed  by  the  many  readers  of  the 
Journaiy  especially  those  interested  in  the  "cult  of  the 
'Mum,"  as  they  are  tiie  finest  I  have  seen  this  year, 
and  are  sure  to  give  a  fine  crop  of  blooms.  Several 
were  pointed  out  as  desirable  plants  for  general  work, 
viz.,  Mrts.  Hooper  Pearson,  Magnificent,  Mrs.  Knox, 
and  R.  Vallis.  The  singles  also  receive  attention, 
being  looked  upon  as  ideal  subjects  for  cutting  e>nd 
decorative  purposes. 

The  amount  of  class  is  not  large.  It  consists  of  a 
vinery,  where  Black  Hamburghs  are  exclusively 
grown ;  and  although  the  bunches  were  not  so  large 
as  we  Have  seen  them,  they  were,  nevertheless, 
numerous.  A  small  collection  of  ferns  and  a  batch  of 
tuberous-rooted  Begonias  occupy  the  stages.  The 
next  is  a  propagating  and  Cucumber  house.  Thre«^  varieties  of 
Cucumbers  are  grown,  viz..  Telegraph,  Lord  Roberts,  and 
Sutton's  Delicacy.  For  an  experiment  one  plant  of  each  was 
placed  side  by  side,  each  receiving  identical  treatment,  and  Mr. 
Teasdale  remarked  that  he  had  cait  more  fruit  from  Delicacy 
than  from  the  other  two  combined.  Judging  by  the  crop  the 
plants  were  still  producing,  his  statement  was  no  exaggeration. 
Another  larger  house  is  utilised  for  Tomatoes  in  summer,  and 
for  flowering  the  'Mums  in  during  the  autumn  and  winter. 
The  sorts  of  Tomato  embrace  Earliest  of  All,  Satisfaction,  and 
Perfection.  From  the  first  named  fruit  has  been  gathered  since 
the  first  of  March.  Nice  batches  of  Rehmannia  Pink  Perfec- 
tion, Kalanchoe  flammea,  Celosia  coccdnea  and  others,  were 
represented  by  some  good  specimens. 

The  conservatory  was  well  stocked  with  palms  and  other 
foliage  plants,  also  Pelargoniums  in  quantity,  which  produced  a 
most  gorgeous  display.  Among  the  oest  was  Prince  of  Wales, 
a  light  scarlet;  Mary  Seton,  and  President  McKinley.  All 
were  exceptionally  well  grown,  the  trusses  being  large,  and 
many  of  tne  individual  flowers  were  the  size  of  the  proverbial 
five-shilling  piece.  Conspicuous,  among  the  Primulas  was 
P.  Kewensis,  one  of  the  finest  ever  i^ised;  also  richly  coloured 
obconicas,  and  the  specimens  of  sinensis,  although  past  their 
best,  showed  that  the  requirements  of  these  particular  plants 
are  fully  understood  at  Milton  Hill. 

The  neatly  trimmed  lawns  were  next  surveyed,  and  several 
recent  improvements  were  pointed  out.  Huge  clumps  of  the 
old  Laurel  had  been  removed,  and  been  replaced  with  choice 
flowering  trees  and  shrubs,  with  a  border  of  herbaceous  plants 
in  front.  Hero  we  noticed  that  Primula  japonica  in  various 
sliades  was  c^uite  at  home,  and  in  time  these  borders  will  no 
doubt  contain  a  rich  collection  of  hardy  subjects.  Several 
gigantic  specimens  of    the    purple    Beech,   Cedars,   and     Oaks 
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formed  a  fitting  accompaniment  to  the  well-arranged  beds  and 
borders. 

In  front  of  the  dwelling  house  is  a  large  park,  which  was 
practically  covered  with  the  purple  Orchis  mascula.  An  in- 
teresting walk  through  an  avenue  of  Beech  trees  surrounds 
it,  and  on  the  ri^ht,  as  we  wended  our  way  round,  a  magnificent 
sight  presented  itself,  viz..  a  field  twelve  acres  in  extent  which 
was  a  mass  of  Gorse  in  full  bloom. 

At  tiie  time  of  our  visit  a  cricket  match  among  the  emplovees 
was  proceeding,  and  everything  is  done  to  make  them  comfort- 
ablo^  es  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Preston  take  a  keen  interest  in  their 
doings,  and  assist  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability  any  deserving 
cause.  To  show  their  enthusiasm  for  gardening  we  might  state 
that  a  local  flower  show  is  just  started,  at  the  suggestion  of 
,Mr.  and  Mrs.  Preston.  It  was  to  be  held  at  Milton  Hill.— 
T.  W.  B. 


Eigbteentli  Century  Gardening. 

The  Flctaretque  School. 

Though  many  places  continued  to  be  laid  out,  if  we  are  to 
credit  Loudon,  in  the  style  adopted  by  Brown  and  his  sue- 
cessors,  even  into  the  nineteenth  century,  a  very  important 
change  was  effected  from  about  1768,  and  chiefly  bv  a  few 
authors,  masters  of  the  English  language,  and  guided  by  fine 
artistic  instincts.  They  were  severely  attached,  sometimes  with 
scurrility,  but  they  were  not  to  be  silenced,  and  an  examina- 
tion of  the  effects  of  their  labours  from  a  standpoint  so  distan'fr 
as  the  present  time  renders  it  obvious  that  their  attacks  on 
the  monotonous  repetitions  of  what  Brown  and  others  called 
copying  Nature  resulted  in  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  country. 
As  usual  in  such  cases  their  contentions  were  misrepresented, 
and  their  appeals  to  common  sense  received  with  derision,  but 
so  strong  were  their  convictions,  and  so  clear  their  manner 
of  stating  them,  that  Repton  and  other  followers  of  Brown 
were  fain  to  admit  their  feasibility,  and  even  adopt  their 
principles.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  results  of  this  change 
was  tne  production  of  Wheatley's  *^  Observations  on  Modern 
Gardening,"  of  which  I  shall  perhaps  have  more  to  say,  because 
its  author  was  clearly  possessed  of  a  mind  that  was  capablo  of 
admitting  whatever  it  regarded  as  essential,  no  matter  what 
the  style  or  type  of  gardening.  Wheatley  on  that  account 
appealed  to  all  fair  minded  persons,  and  possibly  even  to  those 
wno  were  biassed,  with  the  result  that  the  principles  he 
enunciated  would  be  disseminated  throughout  the  country  and 
among  the  property  holding  classes. 

what,  it  may  be  asked,  were  the  points  which  distinguish  the 
picturesque  from  the  natural  school  r  Its  professors,  it  may  be 
said,  at  once  did  not  condemn  everything  connected  with  the 
latter ;  but  they  regarded  it  as  giving  a  very  poor  conception  of 
Nature,  if  it  could  be  called  a  representation  of  Nature  at  all. 
Gilpin  remarks  **  That  the  picturesque  eye  abhors  Art,  and  de- 
Ihghts  solely  in  Nature.**  '*  The  picturesque  eye,  it  is  true, 
finds  its  chief  objects  in  Nature;  but  it  delights  also  in  the 
images  of  Art,  if  they  are  marked  with  the  characteristics  which 
it  requires."  Price,  as  well  as  Gilpin,  indicated  two  kinds  of 
beauty  in  the  landscape— the  picturesque,  characterised  by 
rojighness  and  variety,  the  other  less  rough,  approaching 
smoothness,  but  they  condemned  the  trimness  introduced  into 
every  part  of  the  grounds  by  Kent  and  Brown.  Later, 
R.  P.  Knight,  in  poetic  form,  attempted  to  improve  on  that 
*'  tiresome  and  ^monotonous  scene  called  pleasure  ground."  He 
writes  of 

"  some  lonely  mansion  staDds 
Fresh  from  ike  improver's  doBolating  hand. 
Midst  shaven  lawns  that  far  around  it  creep 
In  one  eternal  ondalatlng  sweep," 

and  prays  for— 

"  Some  vary'd  tints  and  forms  to  intervene 
To  break  this  nniform  eternal  green." 

Price,  Gilpin,  and  Wheatley  contended  for  the  introduction 
of  light  and  shade  in  woodland,  for  variety  of  tint  in  the  green, 
and  for  the  smooth  unbroken  lawns  to  be  broken  up  by  clumps 
and  single  trees,  and  the  grass,  except  near  the  lUi^nsion,  to 
be  left  to  Nature.  In  a  letter  published  by  Repton  in  his 
**  Observations  "  is  asked  if  to  follow  to  their  ultimate  con- 
clusion these  views  in  following  Nature,  ought  the  mansions  to 
be  dispensed  with  and  men  retire  to  caves,  or  because  a  country 
girl  in  a  painting  is  picturesque,  should  children  go  in  rags? 

Mason,  in  "The  English  Garden,"  which  is  dedicated  to 
"divine  simplicity,*'  first  of  all  laid  the  foundation  of  the  new 
principles.     He  "  applauds 

"  The  art  which,  varying  forms  and  blending  hnes, 
Gives  that  harmonioae  force  of  shade  and  light 
Which  makes  the  landscape  perfect." 

fie  condemned  those  who 

*'Fell  each  tree  that  iuteroepts  the  scene." 


But  recommends  planting  on  an  extensive  scale  and  on  the 
principles  which  Poussin  and  Claude  painted  their  pictures— 
"  Take  thy  plastic  spade. 
It  is  thy  pencil ;  take  thy  seeds,  thy  plants. 
They  are  thy  colours ;  and  by  these  repay 
With  interest  every  charm  she  lent  thy  art." 

Of  walks,  Mason  condemns — 

"  Those  quick,  acute,  perplez'd,  and  tangled  paths 
That  like  the  snake  crush'd  by  the  sharpen'd  spade. 
Writhe  in  convulsive  torture," 

and  points  to 

"  The  form  of  that  peculiar  curve, 
Alike  to  crooked  and  to  straight, 
Where  sweet  simplicity  resides." 

Wheatley,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  exhibits  the  pos- 
session of  the  very  broadest  ideas.  He  tells  the  gardener  that 
**  The  whole  range  of  Nature  is  open  to  him  from  the  pasture 
to  the  forest."  **  But  the  art  of  gardening  aspires  to  more  than 
imitation  ;  it  can  create  original  characters,  and  give  expression 
to  the  several  scenes  superior  to  any  they  can  receive  from, 
allusions.**  iTiis  is  what  he  remarks  of  a  garden.  /*  A  f^rm. 
and  a  garden  agree  in  many  particulars  connected  with  extent, 
yet  in  style  they  are  the  two  extremes.  Both  indeed  are  sub- 
jects of  cultivation;  but  cultivation  in  the  one  is  husbandrv, 
and  in  the  other  decoration.  Fields  profusely  ornamented  do 
not  retain  the  appearance  of  a  farm ;  and  an  apparent  attention 
to  produce  obliterates  the  idea  of  a  garden.^  Referring  to 
walks  Wheatley  remarks,  *' The  line  must  be  curved,  but  yt 
should  not  be  reathed ;  if  it  be  truly  serpentine  it  is  the  most 
unnatural  of  any."  In  conclusion,  this  sentence  may  be  given, 
**  Whatever  contributes  to  render  the  scenes  of  Nature  delight- 
ful is  amongst  the  subjects  of  gardening ;  and  animate  as  well 
as  inanimate  objects  are  circumstances  of  beauty  or  character. 

Repton,  though  inclining  to  the  style  of  Brown,  ooodemned 
those  who  followed  him,  and  he  himself  by  no  means  ignored  the 
picturesque,  though  he  objected  to  the  close  connection  the 

Eicturesque  school  found  between  painting  and  gardening.  In 
is  **  Inquiry  into  the  Change  of  Taste  in  Gardening,"  Repton 
passes  in  rapid  review  the  different  kinds  of  gardening  pre- 
viously in  fashion  in  England,  and  demonstrates  how  the  pro- 
ginsity  for  imitation  had  been  responsible  for  the  many  changes, 
is  idea  of  the  garden  seems  to  have  been  that  the  craving 
for  extent  had  been  the  means  of  obscuring  the  meaning  of 
the  word,  and  he  shows  there  is  as  much  difference  between 
garden  scenery,  park  scenery,  and  forest  scenery  as  between 
horticulture,  agriculture,  and  uncultivated  Nature.  A  garden 
he  conceived  to  be  an  artificial  object,  which  has  no  pretence 
to  be  natural,  than  what  it  derived  from  the  growth  of  plants 
which  adorn  it ;  their  selection,  their  disposition,  their  culture, 
must  all  be  the  work  of  Art."  "By  the  avenues  and 
symmetrical  plantations  of  the  last  two  centuries,  the  artilicial 
garden  was  extended  too  far  from  the  mansion ;  but  in  the 
modern  gardening  the  natural  lawn  is  brought  tw>  near., 

Repton  preferred  a  fence  to  a  ha-ha,  and  had  no  object^n 
to  a  useful  object  as  long  as  its  utility,  was  apparent.  His 
greatest  objection  to  changes  in  gardening  was  the  expense 
of  effecting  these,  and  he  strongly  condemned  the  practice 
of  destroying  trees  which  continued  up  to  his  time  m  trans- 
forming avenues  i^to  *'  natural  "  plantations.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century   Repton's  ideas  were  prevalent.— B. 

Floral  Decorations. 

Another  book  on  floral  deoomtion!  Three  within  a  year, 
and  for  a  dozen  or  twenty  years  before  1906  there  was  no  suc^ 
work  within  reach.  Certainly  the  adage  must  be  true,  that 
*'  It  never  rains  but  it  pours."  The  newest  book  coming  within 
our  ken  is  "Floral  Decorations,"  by  Mrs.  de  Salis.  and  is  • 
neat  little  work,  costing  Is.  6d.  net,  and  published  by  Messrs. 
Longmans  of  London.  ^  ^ 

This  is  not  the  season  to  see  anything  very  Kfand  in  the 
West  End  shops.  Last  week  in  Regent's  Street,  Gerard  s  had 
a  handsome  wreath,  3ft  across,  the  frame  composed  of  blue 
Astera  laid  on  smoothly  and  tight,  with  bouquets  top  and 
bottom,  the  lower  one  a  little  to  the  right.  This  was  composed 
of  white  Rose  buds,  the  upper  one  of  white  Carnations  and 
Lilies  of  the  Valley.  ,       „  .   •     j  j     n    n  i 

A  basket  with  an  arching  handle  contained  double-flowerecl 
rich  orange-red  Dahlias,  with  masses^  of  almost  similarlv 
coloured  Carnations  beneath,  at  the  sides.  Several  spikes  ot 
the  slaty-blue  Echinops  were  studded  among  the  Dahlias. 

A  cushion  with  protruding  or  attenuated  corners,  had  the 
body  composed  of  magenta-blue  Hydrangea,  the  fringed  edges 
of  Staticerwith  a  bouquet  of  Tuberoses  and  Pancratiums  poised 

Pyrami<k  *  of  Liliums  and  Roses,  and  baskets  of  various 
flowers,  composed  the  other  displays. 


rf^^ 
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A  Famous  Old-time  Gardener. 


To  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  from  the  earliest 
period  of  Christianity  its  clergy  were  the  chief  promoters  of 
the  arts  and  sciences,  and  the  authors  and  preservers  of  their 
]it«ratare.  Gardening  is  not  an  exception  to  that  rule.  Gar- 
deners in  those  times  were  generally  ilbterate,  and  to  the  clergy 
then  living  we  are  indebted  for  the  only  publications  that  im- 
parted instruction  in  horticulture  to  their  contemporaries,  and 
that  have  preserved  to  us  a  record  of  their  practice  of  the  art. 
Of  these  cleripal  horticulturists  the  first  of  superior  attain- 
ments known  to  us  is  the  Rev.  John  Laurence,  and  anyone 
even  now  taking  his  "Clergyman^s  Recreation"  and  "Gentle- 
man's Recreation  *'  for  his  guides  would  noi  be  led  into  faulty 
practice.  In  re-reading  the  **  Clergjrman's  Recreation"  we  have 
been  more  than  ever  impressed  with  that  fact.  Those  works 
tell  the  results  of  his  ex- 
I>erience  during  more  than 
twenty  years,  and  he  ob- 
serves, ''Most  of  the  time 
I  can  spare  from  the  neces- 
sary oare  and  business  of  a 
large  parish,  and  from  my 
other  studies,  is  spent  in 
my  garden  and  making 
observations  towards  the 
farther  improvement 
thereof,  for  I  thank  God 
this  sort  of  diversion  has 
tended  very  much  to  the 
ease  and  quiet  of  my  own 
mind:  and  the  retirement 
I  find  therein,  by  walking 
and  meditation,  has  helped 
to  set  forward  many  useful 
thoughts  upon  more 
divine  subjects,  as  I  may 
perhaps  nereafter  have 
occasion  to  inform  the 
world.  In  the  meantime 
I  cannot  but  encourage  and 
invite  mv  reverend  breth- 
ren to  the  love  of  a  gar- 
den, having  my  self  all 
along  reap'd  so  much  fruit 
from  it  both  in  a  figurative 
and  literal  sense."  He  was 
born  at  St.  Martin's,  Stam- 
ford Baron,  Northampton- 
shire, of  which  his  father 
was  the  incumbent,  in  1668. 
He  was  admitted  B.A.  oi 
Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  in 
1688,  and  wcw  presented  to 
the  rectory  of  Yelvertoft  in 
Northamptonshire  in  1703, 
previous  to  which  he  had 
become  M.A.  To' the  culti- 
vation of  the  garden  of  the 
rectory  house  he  assiduously 
applied,  and  though  its  soil 
was  shallow  ana  on  the 
worst  description  of  sub- 
soil— viz.,  a  white  clay,  in 
three  years  he  grew  in 
it  eome  of  the  choicest  fruit. 
In  1721  he  moved  to  the 
rectory  of  Bishop's  Wear- 
mouth  in  the  county  of 
Durham.     In  1723  he  was  a  prebendary  of  Salisbury 


Some    of    the    names 
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Body  of  Husbandry  and  Gardening/'  Lintot  asserted  that  in 
different  words  it  contained  what  Mr.  Laurence  had  previously 
sold  to  him  in  the  form  of  "The  Clergyman's  and  Gentleman's 
Recreation."  This  assertion  is  not  true,  for  the  "System  of 
Agriculture"  includes  farming  and  every  department  of  gar- 
dening, whereas  the  **  Recreations "  are  restricted  exclusively 
to  fruit  culture.  The  following  are  a  few  unconnected  extracts 
from  its  pages  :— 

'**  I  was  the  first  and  almost  only  writer  in  the  last  century 
who  had  revived  the  spirit  of  gardening." 

"  By  the  bounty  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham  I  have  been  re- 
moved (very  agreeably)  into  his  bishoprick,  which  may  properly 
be  called  the  Garden  of  the  North." 

"Superstition  often  governs  where  it  should  not;  but  the 
good  wife  will  keep  to  her  old  mumpsimums  of  an  odd  egg  when 
She  sets  her  hen,  but  let  grafting  be  performed  '  without  any 
regard  to  weak  and  groundless  superstition  of  the  age  of  the 
*      *  spelt    differently    from  our 

forms  of  spelling  are  Phil- 
bud,  Golden  Renating,  Sel- 
lery.  It  is  startling  to  find 
that  the  chapter  entitled 
'' Reptiles  or  the  Lowest 
Vivacious  Flowers"  relates 
-to  tiie  Auricula,  Polyan- 
thus, Hepatica.  Violet,  and 
such  dwarf  plants.  "The 
Winter  Bon  Chretien  is 
remarkable  for  keeping 
longest,^  and  all  the  sorts  oi 
them  are  as  remarkable  for 
answering  so  well  the  pur- 
port of  their  name,  Bon 
Chretien,  or  Good  Chris- 
tian, sound  at  Heart  (the 
right  sort,  alas!  hard  to  be 
met  with),  for  as  in  time 
they  begin  to  decay  and 
rot  in  the  outward  parts  or 
pulp,  so  it  is  observ'd  that 
the  core  or  heart  continues 
generally     sound     to     the 

In  1728  appeared  his 
last  publication,  a  poem  en- 
titled "Paradiee  Regain'd. 
or  the  Art  of  Gardening.'* 
It  'is  a  pamphlet  of  onl^ 
fifty-nine  pages.  There  is 
no  author  s  name  on  the 
title,  and  we  have  doubted 
whether  he  was  the  author, 
for  in  it  he  de^cribes  his 
cottage  on  the  bank  of  the 
Thames  near  Claiemont — 

'Hereon  my  glebe  and  manaion. 
situate, 

In  compass  small,  afford  no 
mean  retreat. 

Through  some  ill  fate  they 
long  neglected  lay, 

In  which  condition  all  things 
felt  decay ; 

The  gates  unhing'd,  the  pali- 
zados  down, 

Were  all  defenceless,  like  dis- 
mantled town. 

The  glebe  was  mde  through- 
out, and  cover'd  o'er 

With  weeds,  in  sad  oonfusion, 
*  nothing  bore." 


that  he  pursued  gardening 


He  says 
by  way  of  diversion,'  not  at  all 


interfering  with,  much  less  interrupting  liis  proper  studies," 
and  an  evidence  of  that  is  before  us.     His  "'^^'•»o*»»"  Ttr^».oio »» 
and   "  Christian  Prudence,"   published   in 
worthy  of  a  clergyman,  and  to    be     read 
advantage. 


Christian  Morals 
1720,    are    volumes 
with    pleasure  and 


i 


His  first  publication  relative  to  gardening  was  "The  Clergy- 
man's Recreation :  showing  the  Pleasure  and  Profit  of  the  Art 
of  Gardening,"  which  passed  through  six  editions  between  the 
years  1714  and  1726.  The  completing  port.ion  of  this  work  is 
entitled  "The  Gentleman's  Recreation,  or  the  Second  Part  of 
the  Art  of  Gardening  Improved."  Of  this  three  editions 
appeared  between  1716  and  1723. 

His  "Fruit  Garden  Kalendar:  Teaching  in  Order  of  Time 
what  is  to  be  ^one  therein  every  Month  in  the  Year,"  was 
published  in  1718,  and  we  are  not  aware  of  any  subsequent 
edition. 

The  three  volumes  had  as  their  publisher  Mr.  Bernard 
Lintot;  and  when  in  1726  Mr.  Laurence  published  in  a  folio 
volume  "A  New    System    <Jf    Agriculture:   being  a  Complete 


He  then  relates  how  he  restored  the  garden  to  order,  what 
flowers  and  trees  he  introduced,  and  also  bees,  concluding  with 
these  four  worthy  lines — 

"Those  that  were  innocent  before  too  wise, 
Were  gard'ners  made,  and  placed  in  Paradice : 
Oh  I  may  I  count  what  disobedience  cost, 
And  innocence  regain  where  once  'twas  lost." 

It  is  said  of  him  that  one  of  his  great  delights  was  to  pro- 
vide a  varied  selection  of  fruits  as  dessert  tor  his  frequent 
guests. 

Mr.  Laurence  died  at  Bishop  Wearmouth  May  18th,  1732, 
and  was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  its  church.  It  was  erroneously 
stated  in  the  "Gentleman's  Magazine"  that  a  stone  with  an 
inscription  was  placed  over  the  grave,  and  some  years  subse- 
quently the  stone  was  turned  and  another  inscription  cut  on 
the  other  side.  But  a  memorial  was  placed  in  the  chanoel  about 
forty  years  ago  by  one  of  his  descendants,  Richard  Laurence 
Pemberton,  E^q.  The  name  is  sometimes  spelt  Lawrence,  but 
we  retain  tlie  w,  as  it  appears  in  his  "New  System  of  Agncul- 
ture,"  and  as  still  do  the  family's  representatives. 
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A  Village  Show. 

There  are  many  village  flower  shows  tliroughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  Englar'^  but  there  is  but  one  Normanby  Park, 
with  one  Koland  BurKe,  Esq.,  as  director.  Nonnanby  as  a 
village  name  is  found  in  nmily  places,  but  our  Normanby  is 
situated  just  in  that  corner  of  Lincolnshire  iw'here  the  Trent 
and  Ouse  joining^  form  the  Humber—a  tiny  place,  but  one 
eminently  fitted  for  the  purpose  of  a  show.  To  make  a  show 
"go"  several  thingis  are  necessary.  First  there  must  be  a 
leading  spirit  full  of  energy  end  resource,  and  this  we  have  m 
the  per&o^  of  Mr.  Burke,  most  ably  backed  np  by  the  owner 
of  N<>rmanby  Park,  Sir  Berkley  Sheffield,  our  popular  M.P., 
and  our  still  more  popular  landlord.  Then,  to  attract  exhibi- 
tors there  must  be  a  hberal  priae  list;  and  I  think  all  wlio  have 
seen  the  list  will  agree  that  th^  priees  are  most  generous,  and 
not  only  that,  care  has  been  taken  to  make  many  claa»es  so 
that  the  small  man  or  woman  may  get  a  look  in.  Every  en- 
couragement is  given  to  the  cottager,  and  the  farmer,  and  the 
small  tradesman,  and  it  is  plainly  evideiit  they  appreciate  this 
provision  by  the  immense  number  of  exhibits  tnat  are  got 
together.  ,    r  j     , 

Now  many  people  bome  to  a  show  quite  as  much  for  a  day  s 
outing  as  for  the  flowers,  and  therefore  if  the  site  and  the 
surroundings  of  the  show  are  charming,  crowds  will  present 
themselves  at  the  gates  and  gladly  pay  their  Is.  Holding  the 
show  in  the  park  there  is  ample  space.  There  is  as  .background 
a  plentitude  of  fine*  forest  trees^  a  mansion  covered  with 
creepers,  smooth  green  lawns  (and  they  were  greeji  this  year), 
the  pleasure  ^rdens,  one  opening  out  of  another,  making  sur- 
prise vistas  of  loveliness,  the  water  garden,  the  glass  houses — 
all  these  are  freely  opened  to  the  visitora.  The  Rose  garden 
ii  a  marvellous  feature.  Roses  planted  in  fifties  in  beds;  Roses 
on  arches,  on  trelliswork,  on  pillars,  Roses  everywhere,  and 
thanks  to  the  late  season,  everywhere  in  perfection.  Then  the 
borders  of  herbaceous  flowens,  great  clumps  of  glorious  blues, 
taller  than  the  tallest  man,  flowers  of  every  shade  and  colour 
and  variety,  t  took  friends  down  to  see  this  border,  and  they 
fairly  stood  still  in  amazement.  We  who  were  backward  with 
our  Sweet  Peas  saw  gigantic  bushes — everything  grown  so 'big, 
so  strong,  so  lusty.  .  But  I  am  away  from  the  tents.  The  great 
want,  in  most  show  tents  is  space.  Mr.  Burke  is  too  good  a 
manager  to  cramp  his  exhibitors.  There  was  room,  and  ample 
room  for  the  flowers,  and  also  for  the  visitors.  Remember  this 
is  a  village  show  in  a  remote  comer,  difficult  of  access,  and  yet 
thero  were  nursery-men  from  far  and  near,  come  because  it  was 
made  worth  their  while  to  come,  come  from  as  far  north  as 
Bedale,  from  Berkshire,  from  the  eastern  and  midland 
counties,  bringing  with  them  Roses  in  pots,  Roses  in  sprays, 
Roses  in  boxes,  of  every  sort  and  kind,  and  all  of  the  best 
quality.  All  the  great  family  of  ramblers  were  represented, 
and  I  dare  almoet  say  every  tea  and  h.p.  that  was  worthy  of 
exhibition^  Of  course,  as  at  the  National,  the  Dnischki  was 
to  the  for© ;  but  there  were  old  friends  and  new  friends,  Pen- 
zance Briars,  and  hosts  of  beautiful  things,  that  I  returned 
again  and  again  to  the  stands  to  see. 

The  local  people  did  not  do  badly,  the  men  with  perhaps 
200  bushes  or  so.  It  might  almost  nave  been  called  a  small 
National  Rose  Show.  But  there  were  other  good  things  beside 
the  Roses.  The  sides  of  the  tent  were  given  up  to  Sweet  Peas, 
and  we  had  the  champion  from  Alford  there.  Need  I  say  more? 
And  leaser  stars  shone  with  great  brilliancy.  Herbaceoua 
flowers,  oh  dear  I  Well,  you  see  here  again  the  late  season 
helped  us.  Tliere  were  great  bunches,  nay,  I  might  say, 
sheaves,  set  up,  till  the  eye  was  dazzled,  and  certainly  the 
understanding  was  puzzled.  Then  table  decorations  drew  the 
ladies,  and  there  was  no  question  as  to  the  first  prize;  across 
the  table  from  comer  to  comer  were  suspension  "bridges  of 
thin  wire  covered  with  a  charming  single  red  or  crimson  Rose 
(Hiawatha),  and  for  the  rest  of  the  decoration  Oiatenay  Roses, 
every  one  as  perfect  as  it  could  be.  Some  cavilled  that  the 
colour  of  the  Rose  arches  clashed  with  Chatenay ;  but  that 
was  not  the  case,  they  supplemented  each  other.  Another 
table  in  mauve  and  white  was  pretty,  iMit  spoiled  by  the  centra 
piece,  which  partook  of  the  nature  of  a  funereal  urn,  too  sug- 
gestive, in  fact,  of  poor  mortality.  And  that  brings  me  back 
to  another  point.  Why  should  the  nurserymen  display  floral 
emblems  intended  for  the  grave?  In  themselves  they  were 
very  beautiful,  but  sadly  out  of  place  at  a  country  flower 
show. 

I  have  not  said  aught  of  the  vegetables.  Not  that  they 
were  not  good  of  their  kind;  they  would  have  made  a  braver 
show  in  another  week's  time.  I  have  got  rather  blase  about 
vegetables;  one  show  near  here  makes  the  vegetable  the 
feature,  and  out  of  the  kitchen  you  mav  have  rather  too  much 
of  them.  Fruit!  Well,  yes ;  but  you  see,  I  put  off  viewing  the 
fnirt  till  close  on  tea  time,  and  really,  though  I  am  a  daughter 
of  Eve,  I  strive  to  be  an  hone.st  one.  Fruit  was  tempting  and 
juicy ;  I  was  hungry  and  thirsty,  so  I  wisely  took  mv.self  out  of 
the  wfiy  of  temptation,  for  who  knows  what  might  have  hap- 


pened? To  tell  the  truth,  too,  I  grudged  every  mmute  spent 
away  from  the  flowers.  Hie  tents  were  so  big  there  was  no 
overcrowding,  arid  you  could  see  your  favourites  from  every 
point  of  view.  I  hope  the  nurserymen  did  good  business  in 
booking  orders  \  they  were  one  ^and  all  so  pleasant  and  obliging, 
and  their  specimen  wares  were  so  attractive*  I  mean  to  be 
richer  by  Lady  Gay,  Philadelphia  Rambler,  and  Alboric  Barbier 
before  t^e  year  is  out,  and  I  expect  that  there  were  many 
other  visitors  who  would  not  be  content  to  let  all  the  treasures 
slip.  After  all,  a  sight  of  the  real  thing  is  much  more  likely 
to  persuade  customers  than  the  most  descriptive  of  catalogues. 

—1^  Missus. 
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Notes  on  Bedding. 
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The  summer  bedding  effects  are  l^ter  this  year  than  last 
ear,  but  are  no  less  beautiful.  A  risit  on  August  8  to  Hyde 
**ark,  London,  gave  abundance  of  satisfaction;  and  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  Journal  y  some  notes  about  the  arrange- 
ments are  given  hereunder.  Readers  will  be  left  to  draw  niM>n 
their  imaginations  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  displays,  for 
my  object  is  not  to  write  laudatorily,  but  as  usefully  as 
possible.  In  each  case  I  selected  only  the  prettiest  oombina- 
tioi^. 

1. —Pyramidal  Ivy  Pelargonium^  with  bush-trained  zonals 
beneath  them,  the  varieties  mauve  and  cerise  respectively.  The 
pyramids,  of  course,  were  dotted  over  the  bed. 

2.-— Various  Carnations  planted  in  wedges  of  distinct  colours,, 
vith  blue  and  purple  Violas  carpeting  the  ground. 

3.— A  bed  of  pink  Carnations  over  a  mauve  coloured  \  lola. 
with  an  edging  band  of  the  rosy-mauve  Viola  Wm.  Neil.     All 


the  plants  were  good,  and  this  was  exceptionally  pretty. 

4.— -Hydrangea  paniculata  grandiflora  (white)  above  Ver- 
bena Miss  WilTmott  (pink),  with  yoiing:  and  graceful  Prunus 
Pissardi  plants,  each  with  three  or  f<?;ur  slenderstems,  dispersed 


throughout,  iliese  rose  uppermost,  being  5ft  high.  The 
Hydrangeas  are  brought  into  flower  in  pots  ere  being  planted 
or  plunged  out. 

5.— A  large  oval  central  bed,  having  a  magnificent  Phoenix 
canariensis  in  the  middle.  This  plant  would  be  10ft  hi^  with 
quite  as  great  a  spread.  The  bed  was  filled  beneath  it  with 
Hydrangea  paniculata,  Lilium  speciosum  (coming  into  Ao^^r), 
and  crimson  and  orange  Celosia  pyramidalis,  the  edging  band 
being  Ophiopogon  jalniran  variesata. 

6.— A  large  round  bed  mainly  filled  with  the  new  Paeony* 
type  of  Dahlia.  These  are  very  excellent  decorative  garden 
plants,  with  semi-double  open  flowers,  the  petals  broad  and 
flat.  They  are  home'  erectly  and  abundantly,  A  white  and  a 
pink  variety  were  used;  they  grow  4ft  high.  Under  them,  and 
clothing  the  ground,  were  silvery-leaved  Pelargonium  Flower 
of  Spring  (or  a  similar  variety),  tlie  flowers  being  kept  picked 
off.  Neat  plants  of  Kochia  trioophylla  2ft  high  were  arranged 
toward  the  circumference. 

7.— Yellow,  pink,  and  white  Carnations  respectively  filled  a 
round  bed,  each  more  or  less  in  wedges.  Neatly  staked,  and 
in  full  flower,  they  looked  very  fine  above  Viola  Papilio  (rich 
blue).  Carnations  have  been  more  freely  used  this  year  in 
Hyde  Park  than  we  ever  recollect  to  havo  seen ;  and  they  have 
certainly  proi^  very  fortunate  bedders. 

8.— A  feed  having  another  huge  Phoanix  as  its  centrepiece, 
with  excellently  flowered  rich  crimson  Canna*^  beneath,  and  a 
fine  grey  edging  of  Cineraria  maritima. 

9.— A   rich  bed  of  comparatively  dwarf  subjects:   Fuchsias 

gracilis  eleeans  and  Sunrise^  red  Cannas,  orange  and  crimson 
^losias,  with  a  broad  edging  band  of  a  deep  blue  Lobelia, 
having  triangles  of  Centaurea  maritima  set  into  it  at  regular 
distances.  The  blue  and  the  grey  thus  contrasted  were  very 
effective.  .  , ,     ^,,    , 

10.— An  oval  bed  of  12ft  or  14ft  long  was  richly  filled  with 
splendidly-grown  bushy  Celosias  pyramidal,  orange  and  crimson, 
representing  a  superior  strain.  The  flat,  woolly,  silvery  leaves 
of  Salvia  Sclaroa  carpeted  the  ground  (young  plants  being  used), 
while  pymmids  of  Iresine  BrilTiantissima,  3ft  high,  were  inter- 
spersed throughout.  The  edging  was  of  the  almost  black-leaved 
Pelargonium  ("Geranium")  Vesuvius,  which  grows  very 
dwarfly,  and  has  fiery  scarlet  flowers.  Some  small  silvery  Cen- 
taureaa  were  used  among  the  Pelargoniums. 

11.— Fuchsia  Marinka,  with  ruddy-purple  leaves  (is  this  its 
normal  colour?),  and  a  Panioum  or  Eulalia,  growing  3ft  hieh, 
were  pretty.  Koehia  trioophylla  and  dwarf  crimson  Cocks- 
combs, admirably  developed,  were  each  included,  the  latter 
*' oai-peting"  the  ground;  while  a  row  of  Ophiopogons  ran 
round,  and  there  was  an  outermost  band  of  the  yellow  Spergula, 
now  called  Sagina  subulata. 

12. Another  grand  Ijed  of  the  orange  and  crimson  Celosias 

with  an  undergrowth  of  the  wiry-stemmed  silvery  Leucophyton 
Browni.  Small  and  bushy  Fuchsia  elegans  were  placed  about, 
and  there  was  a  grey  and  yellow  edging  (of  yellow  Lysimachia 
Xummularia  and  Ceiitaurea).— Viator. 
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Myo0Otl0  alpe0tPl0  excapas. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  charming  of  the  alpine  Forget-me- 
nots,  and  when  it  is  well  established  it  forms  dense  tufts  of 
green  foliage,  studded  with  azure  blue  flowers  with  yellow 
centres.  It  is  very  hardy  and  easily  propagated  from  cuttings 
or  seed  sown  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  deep  out  of  doors  in 
May.— W.  F.*  Qlovkr,  Langport,  Somerset. 

**JapAne0e  by  Caltlvatlon  Only." 

An  interesting  fact,  and  one  which  has  a  peculiar 
relation  to  the  flora  of  Western  Hupeh,  is  the  number  of  plants, 
bearing  the  specific  name  japonica,  which  are  only  Japanese 
by  cultivation  and  are  really  Chinese  in  origin.  Tlie  following 
well-known  plants  are  examples:  Aucuba  japonica,  Anemone 
japonica,  Iris  jaxx>]iica,  Eriobotrya  japonica,  I^nicera  japonica, 
Kerria  japonica,  Spirsea  japonica,  Senecio  japonicus,  and  Btyrax 
japonicum.  Whilst  admitting  that  some  may  be  common  to 
both  countries  I  am  convinced  that,  when  the  subject  is  pro- 
perly threeAiod  out,  it  will  be  found  that  there  are  fewer  plants 
common  to  both  countries  than  are  at  present  supposed  to  be. 

^Vatep  1.11160. 

In.  his  lecture  on  August  6  at  the  Royal  Horticultural, 
Society's  hall,  Mr.  A.  Bedford  recommended  Nymphaea 
Laydeckeri  and  its  varieties  as  continuous  flowerers  all  through 
the  summer.  Some  of  the  Laydeckeri  hybrids,  however,  are 
difficult  to  propagate.  The  varieties  of  this  section  and 
N.  pygmiea  are  the  best  for  culture  in  tubs.  The  tubs  should  be 
about  2ft  deep,  and  about  1ft  of  water  over  the  crown  is  suffi- 
cient. The  tubs  may  be  plunged  in  the  soil,  and  if  a  connect- 
ing pipe  can  be  put  between  them,  to  convey  a  tiny  current 
of  water,  this  will  be  l>eneficial.  The  tubs  can  l>e  planted  on 
at  least  one  side  with  suitable  semi-aquatic  or  bog  plants,  like 
the  Yellow  Flag,  the  Bullrush,  or  Sedges  or  Scirpuses.  Some  of 
the -finer  hybrids  make  side  offsets,  which  can  be  used  for 
increasing  the  stock.  Fasciated  growth  is  not  uncommon 
among  Water  Lilies.  When  such  occurs,  lift  the  plants,  divide 
the  rhizomes  and  replant.  Water  fowls  are  very  destructive  to 
Nymphaeas,  and  water  voles  and  water  rats  eat  the  rhizomef^. 
It  was  suggested  the  hardy  blue  Water  Lilies  might  soon  bo 
expected.  There  are  two  blue  species,  one  fix>m  the  Capo 
(N.  stellata),  the  other  from  Australia  (N.  gigantea).  The 
splendid  variety  Hudsoni  is  a  seedling  form  from  N.  gigantea. 

Pypu0  Japonloa  a0  a  HeAgB  Plant. 

The  San  Jose  scale  has  deterred  many  in  America  from 
planting  the  Pyrus  japonica  of  late  years.  It  does  like  this 
bush,  but  if  we  are  to  eliminate  every  bush  the  scale  attacks 
from  our  planting  lists,  the  whole  of  the  Pyrus,  Prunus,  and 
many  other  families  will  have  to  go,  i^^ites  Mr,  Meehan  in  "  The 
Florists'  Exchange  ").  This  will  not  do,  and  it  will  be  better  to 
fight  the  scale  and  to  look  on  spraying  as  a  yearly  task,  just  as 
many  other  things  are.  From  the  numerous  experimenters 
with  spraying  compounds  we  shall  surely  receive  in  time 
mixtures  to  be  relied  on  for  all  trees  and  shrubs  requiring 
spraying.  The  writer  has  tried  on  his  Peach 'and  Pear  trees 
kerosene  emulsion,  lime  and  sulphur,  and,  lastly,  scalecide,  and 
the  last  named  was  the  best  of  all.  Used  in  the  proportion  of 
one  part  scalecide  to  twenty  parts  of  water,  it  killed  every  scale 
it  touched,  which  the  other  mixtures  did  not  do.  But  one 
spraying  was  done,  in  March,  before  the  leaves  appeared. 
Whether  these  compounds  will  hurt  trees  in  time,  as  some  aver 
they  will,  remains  to  be  seen.  In  the  case  of  the  trees  referred 
to,  the  scalecide  was  applied  last  March,  and  the  past  summer 
saw  a  better  growth  on  the  trees  than  they  had  ever  made 
before.  When  a  well-known  effective  destroyer  of  the  scale  is 
assured  to  everyone,  the  planting  of  all  kinds  of  trees  and 
shrubs  can  go  on  as  before. 


TpopaBolum  KentUh  Flpe. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons  recently  exhibited  six  speci- 
men plants  of  TropcBolum  Kentish  Fire,  trained  in  9in  pots. 
The  plants  had  been  in  bloom  two  months.  It  is  a  good  scarlet, 
very  profuse  blooming,  with  flower  stalks  (iin  long. 

Poletnonlum  confeptutn  mlUtum. 

This  is  an  exceedingly  pretty  plant  from  the  liocky  Moun- 
tains. It  is  an  excellent  subject  for  pot  culture  in  a  cool 
greenhouse.  The  foliage  is  pinnate,  and  of  a  rich  shade  of 
green.  The  flowers  are  creamy  white  and  very  fragrant ;  borne 
in  terminal  axillary  racemes  on  stems  lOin  high.  This  charm- 
ing plant  does  exceptionally  well  when  planted  in  a  deep  sandy 
loam,  with  an  occasional  watering  during  dry  weather.— 
W.  F.  G. 

Calla0. 

It  is  not  too  early  to  start  Call  as  intended  to  be  gi-own  in 
pots.  They  are  just  as  well  off  plunged  outdoors  for  eight  weeks 
after  being  potted.  If  fresh  bulbs  are  to  bo  used,  Oin  jwts  are 
none  too  large  for  them.  If  any  plants  have  Ik^oh  resting  under 
a  bench  the  soil  should  be  all  removed  and  the  x>lants  repotted. 
Do  not  start  the  plants  in  a  shady  place,  but  out  in  the  fullest 
sunlight,  and  where  it  will  be  convenient  to  give  them  the  full 
supply  of  water  necessary.  By  the  end  of  August  nice  stocky 
plants  can  be  had  in  this  way,  which  should  then  Ije  removed 
to  a  sunny  bench,  and  they  will  bloom  best  in  a  Rose  house 
temperature.  One  cannot  grow  Callas  profitably  in  a  low  ti^m- 
perature  or  a  sha<ly  place,  and  pot  plants,  when  not  neglected, 
will  produce  more  flowers  than  stock  planted  out  on  a  bench. 
Callas  are  still  an  important  flower,  and  no  Lily  will  ever  quite 
take  their  place  for  funenals.  They  are  pix>fitable  when  handled 
right,  and  this  requires  sufficient  sun,  heat,  and  water  during 
the  winter  months;  the  absence  of  either  of  these  moans  iailure. 

Lime  a0  a  Feptlll0ep. 

Greek  and  I^atin  writers  tell  us  that  in  the  days  of  Pliny 
lime  was  known  and  used  as  a  fertiliser,  and  its  employment 
for  this  purpose  can  be  traced  down  to  tJie  pres(*nt  time.  True 
it  is  tliat  when  commercial  fertilisers  were  introduced  they  took 
fts  place  to  some  extent,  but'  at  the  present  time  there  is  a 
great  renai>f^ance  of  lime,  and  it  is  crowding  thern  out.  Mo<lern 
inventions  in  preparing  lime,  the  machinery  through  which  it  is 
handled,  the  science  which  makes  its  functions  plain-all  con- 
tribute to  place  it  in  the  very  front  rank,  and  to  make  it  the 
strongest  competitor  of  acid  fertilisers.  Mineral  matter  is 
necessary  to  the  growth  of  plants,  some  minoi-als  are  abc^olutely 
indispensable  to  their  full  development-  magnesia,  potash,  iron, 
phosphoric  and  sulphuric  acids;  lime  is  the  solvent  of  all  these, 
so  tliat  if  it  be  aljsont,  the  otliem  may  continue  dormant, 
instead  of  contributing  their  lull  meed  to  the  development  of 
the  plant.  When  lime  is  abundant  in  soil,  vegetable  life  is  more 
vigorous,  aiKi  fruit  is  more  abundant,  while  the  same  plants,  in 
an  environment  deficient  in  lime,  would  be  frail  and  less  prolific. 

Pan0le0. 

It  is  somewhat  soon  to  sow  seed  for  next  spring's  supply,  but 
if  wanted  for  winter  blooming  the  present  is  none  too  early.  If 
1000,  plants  are  grown  for  indoor  blooming,  it  is  advisable  to 
get  a  part  of  the  seed  in  separate  colours,  say  white,  yellow, 
and  blue,  as  oftentimes  (says  a  transatlantic  contemporary) 
during  the  winter  months  the  demand,  as  with  funeral  work, 
may  call  for  a  couple  of  hundred  flowers  of  one  colour.  As  with 
the  sowing  of  hardy  perennials,  the  Pansy  .seed  can  be  sown  out- 
side in  a  cold  frame  without  glass  protection,  shading  the  soil 
until  after  the  plants  are  up,  when  full  exposure  to  the  sun  is 
necessary.  An  excellent  strain  of  Pansies  for  indoor  culture  is 
sold  under  the  name  of  Madame  Perrett.  The  plants  are  of  \ 
robust  growth,  the  long  stemmed  flowers  large  and  finely 
coloured.  Where  mixed  colours  can  be  used  it  will  pay  to  give 
this  strain  a  trial.  To  have  Pansies  at  their  best  indoors  re- 
quires a  sunny  position,  good  rich  soil,  and  a  rather  low  tem- 
perature. That  it  is  necessary  that  the  plants  must  be  near  thv 
glass  is  wrong.  It  makes  little  difference  to  them  whether  they 
are  1ft  or  10ft  from  it,  as  long  as  the  house  they  are  in  is 
light  and  sunny. 
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Roses  Lady  Qay  and  Dorothy  Perkins, 

A  little  exchange  of  experience  and  observation  upon  the 
comparative  merits  of  Roses  Lady  Gay  and  Dorothy  JPerkine 
would  probably  not  be  ^without  service  to  the  host  of  readers 
of  the  Journal  who  are  lovers  of  the  Rose,  and  I  venture  to 
make  a  beginning  by  the  following  remarks.  It  appears  to  m<^ 
that  of  the  two  the  older  Dorothy  Perkins  is  superior  to  Lady 
Gay  in  several  respects.  For  one  thing,  it  is  a  much  freer 
bloomer,  and  for  another,  the  period  of  bloom  io  considerably 
longer.  On  the  other  hand,  the  flowers  of  Lady  Gay  are  rather 
larger,  although  this  does  not  seem  to  compensate  for 
the  superiority  of  Dorothy  Perkins  in  the  other  points,  i  ike 
the  colour  of  Dorothv  Perkins  as  well  as  that  of  lidy  Qay,  and, 
upon  the  whole,  after  close  observation  of  the  two,  prefer 
Dk)rothy  Perkins  to  Lady  Gay.  There  may,  possibly,  be  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion,  but  having  seen  the  two  under  similar 
conditions  both  in  the  open  and  under  glass,  I  can  confidently 
recommend  the  older  variety  as  more  useful.— S.  Arnott. 

Ramblinjc  Rose,  Thalia. 

All  interested  in  the  rambling  Roses  should  see  that  what- 
ever varieties  thev  grow  are  of  tne  very  best  types  as  regards 
floriferousnees  ana  other  properties,  bo  pretty  are  the  small 
flowers  of  Thalia,  the  White  Rambler,  as  it  is  called,  that  it 
will  be  a  pity  should  it  be  decried  until  we  get  a  much  better 
variety  of  its  colour  and  class.  Yet  this  is  likely  to  take  place, 
seeing  that  it  has  turned  out  ratheo*  a  poor  bloomer  in  some 
gardens,  and  a  considerable  number  have  been  greatly  dis- 
appointed with  their  plants  of  Thalia  for  the  wall  or  the  pillar. 
But  one  has  seen  that  there  are  two  types  of  Rose  Thalia,  and 
of  these  one  is  greatly  superior  to  the  other  in  freedom  of  flower. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  genesis  of  this  difference, 
but  it  is  probably  owing  to  some  of  the  plants  raised  in  pro- 
pagating the  variety  beine  less  floriferous  than  others.  They 
nave  both  been  grown  under  the  same  conditions  in  the  same 
gardens,  and  the  difference  is  manifest  in  all.  This  fact  is 
worth  knowing,  so  that  these  who  wish  this  pretty  little  wnito 
Rose  may  see  that  they  secure  the  better  plant,  which  gives 
crowds  of  flowers  compared  with  the  comparatively  few  blooms 
of  the  other. — S.  Mead. 

The   Rose   Pergola  at  Kew. 

The  Rose  pergola  (says  a  writer  in  the  "  Gardener's 
Chronicle,*')  was  constructed  in  its  present  form  about  six 
years  ago.  Situated  between  the  herbaceous  ground  and  the 
rockery,  the  pergola  is  rather  more  than  200  yards  long,  13ft 
w^ide,  and  9ft  Gin  high.  It  is  constructed  of  iron ;  the  uprights 
are  placed  17ft  apart  opposite  each  other  along  both  sides  of  the 
path.  Over  the  path  they  are  connected  by  iron  rods,  and  along 
the  sides  with  chains.  Some  sixty  varieties  in  all  are  plauted. 
In  one  or  two  instances  the  same  sort  is  growing  on  aifferent 
parts  of  the  pergola,  but,  generally  speaking,  there  are  two 
plants  of  each,  one  on  either  side  of  the  patn.  Two  varieties 
were  planted  against  each  upright  when  tne  pergola  was  first 
fumisned,  the  idea  being  to  grow  a  variety  of  moderate  growth 
up  the  pillar,  and  a  vigorous  one  over  the  path  and  along  the 
chains.  This  idea  has  not  worked  very  well,  and  in  many 
instances,  unless  the  Roses  are  in  flower,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
where  one  sort  begins  and  the  other  terminates. 


-^••^ 


Irish  ^International  Eibibition. 

All  roads  this  year,  of  course,  lead  to  the  Irish  International 
Exhibition,  which  if  not  -exactly  the  greatest  show  on  earth,  is 
certainly  the  biggest  thing  of  its  kind  Ireland  has  seen.  It 
has  a  pretty  big  stretch  of  gardening,  too,  sufficient  to  bring 
it  in  here,  and  as  "everybody"  says  this  part  of  the  show  is 
very  nice,  we  may,  being  debarred  for  the  nonce  from  express- 
ing personal  opinion,  take  it  that  there  is,  at  least,  a  moaicum 
of  truth  in  what  "everybodv"  says.  The  classical  architectural 
features  of  the  buildings  have  provided  the  keynote  for  the 
landscape  work,  which,  with  them,  covers  an  area  of  fifty 
acres  of  what  is  known  as  Herbert  Park.  This,  previous  to  its 
present  temporary  occupation,  consisted  of  a  broad  stretch  of 
pasture  land  lying  between  two  main  roads  on  the  southern 
side  of  Dublin  City,  bounded  on  the  country  side  by  the  River 
Dodder,  and  had  shortly  before  been  presented  by  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke  to  the  township  bearing  hie  name,  on  wnieh  it  stands 
with  the  object  of  its  being  converted  into  a  public  park. 

The  chief  exhibition  buildings  consist  of  the  Central  Palace 


with  a  spacious  dome  150ft  hi^,  and  four  radiating  courts; 
the  Palace  of  Industries,  covering;  perhaps,  the  largest  area 
of  all  the  buildinas;  the  Canadian  and  the  French  Pavilions; 
the  Palace  of  Mechanical  Arts,  1000ft  long,  and  the  Palace  of 
Fine  Arts,  a  noble  building  with  a  frontage  of  400ft  and  pro- 
portionate depth.  Facing  the  latter  are  fine  terraces  of  green- 
sward. This  brings  us  to  a  notice  of  the  grass,  which  in  the 
further  form  of  slopes,  stretches,  and  verges,  all  on  a  large 
scale,  enters  so  largely  into  the  colour  scheme  of  green  and 
white— whito  classical  buiklings  of  Florentine  design,  and  the 
bold  framework  of  green  including  the  spacious  terraces  and  a 
village  green,  which  appropriate^  comes  into  the  scheme  of 
the  Home  Industries  section, /including  a  village  hall,  village 
hospital,  model  cottages,  with  gardens  attached,  and  com- 
modious buildings  exhibiting  the  work  of  Irish  hands  chiefly 
with  Irish  material.  Smaller  buildings  and  side  shows  there 
are,  needless  to  say,  galore. 

In  a  run  round  the  grounds  visitors  entering  from  the 
Ballsbridge  side,  via  the  Celtic  Court,  find  a  series  of  raised 
beds  on  stretcher  of  lawn  now  filled  with  summer  bedding 
plants.  These  in  the  spring  displayed  30.000  May-flowering 
Tulips  in  three  colours,  i-ed,.  yellow,  and  white.  Beyond  this, 
right  and  left  of  the  chief  entrance  to  the  Central  Palace,  are 
two  raised  trefoil  beds  planted  with  the  Rose,  Shamrock,  and 
Thistle,  the  red  Rose  of  England  being  represented  by  Captain 
Hay  ward  with  a  filling  in  of  Madame  >i.  Levavasseur ;  Tri- 
folium  minus  does  duty  for  '*the  chosen  leaf,"  and  Scotland's 
emblem  is  displayed  in  Carduus  marianus.  To  the  left,  and 
near  the  great  water  chute,  is  a  spacious  parterre  intersected 
by  grass  walks,  the  whole  being  outlined  with  borders  of 
annuals  having  a  background  of  evergreens. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  Central  Palace  in  a  warm,  shel- 
tered angle  formed  by  two  of  the  radiating  courts,  are  beds  of 
Hermosa  Roses,  a  view  of  one  of  which  we  are  able  to  give. 
For  these  the  executive  of  the  exhibition  is  indebted  to  Sir 
.James,  now  Lord  Blyth,  who  presented  10,000  of  this  pretty 
pink  decorative  variety.  The  bed  shown  contains  from  2,500  to 
3,000  plants,  which,  in  spite  of  late  planting,  have  done  re- 
markably well.  It  is  but  right  to  add  that  the  photo  was 
taken  when  the  first  flush  of  bloom  was  somewhat  past.  Now, 
the  strong  basal  groT^-ths  from  2ft  to  3ft  high  are  crowned  with 
buds,  making  a  continuous  succession  of  bloom  which,  under 
normal  conditions,  stands  till  Christmas.  Unfortunately,  all  of 
the  Hermoeas  have  not  done  so  well  as  those  depicted,  and  we 
have  an  idea  that  this  particular  bed  is  the  finest  exposition  of 
this  Rose  yet  seen  outside  of  the  South  of  France,  from  whence 
it  came ;  if  wrong  on  this  point  we  are  open  to  correction.  Two 
smaller  beds,  but  still  large  enough  to  contain  several  thou- 
sand plants,  in  a  more  exposed  position,  were  on  the  opening 
day,  May  4,  stripped  of  their  tender  growth  by  a  merciless 
hurricane,  from  the  effects  of  which  some  never  recovered. 
We  do.  however,  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  excellence  of  the 
example  shown. 

Crosising  the  lake  by  either  of  the  ornamental  bridges,  and 
ascending  to  a  higher  level  than  the  water  and  its  marginal 
roads  occupy,  we  nave  several  sections  laid  out  in  parterre, 
each  of  which  constitutes  a  goodly  flower  garden  in  itself.  Here 
are  to  be  found  collections  of  Sweet  Peas,  Dahlias,  and  a  fine 
display  of  the  showier  annuals,  amongst  which  some  massive' 
beds  of  dwarf  Nasturtiums  in  distinct  colours  are  very  con- 
spicuous. The  latter  were  sown  direct  in  what  is  practically 
sterile  subsoil,  from  which  the  fertile  top  spit  had  been  removed 
in  the  course  of  levelling,  which  probably  accounts  for  the 
extraordinary  floriferousness  of  these  gay  summer  subjects — 
certainly  invaluable  for  work  of  this  description.  Travelling 
westwards  by  the  imposing  facade  of  tJie  Palace  of  Fine  Arts, 
the  Grand  Avenue  is  reached,  a  stately  promenade  80ft  wide 
terminating  at  the  Donnybrook  entrance,  in  the  vicinity  of 
which  the  Famous  fair  of  that  name  was  held  in  the  **  gooa  old 
days."  In  laying  out  this  avenue,  by  the  way,  an  adult 
skeleton  was  exhumed  from  about  2ft  below  the  surface,  doubled 
up  in  such  a  manner  as  to  lead  one  to  suspect  the  remains  were 
the  fruit  of  some  fracas  for  which  the  fair  holds  its  high  posi- 
tion in  history.  Four  plots  to  the  right,  and  four  to  the  left 
oi  the  Avenue,  each  200ft  long  by  70rt  wide,  have  been  leased 
to  some  of  our  leading  Irish  nurserymen,  who  have  laid  out 
and  planted  the  sections  with  a  miscellaneous  collection  of 
choice  shrubs  and  beds  of  flowering  plants,  making  in  the 
altogetJier  a  very  attractive  display.  In  another  quarter  a 
large  area  is  devoted  to  demonstration  plots,  showing  the  com- 
parative value  of  various  artificial  manures  on  agricultural  pro- 
duce, including,  of  course,  the  Potato,  and  methods  of  spraying. 

Our  descriptive  notes  are,  it  must  be  said,  comparatively 
bald— merely  a  skeleton  outline,  the  details  of  whicn  are,  we 
venture  to  think,  worthy  of  inspection  by  those  interested  in 
the  subject  apart  from  the  great  show  afforded  by  the  exhibition 
proper.  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch  firms  are  worthily  repi-e- 
sented  by  many  novelties  and  up^-to-date  florists'  flowers,  afl  of 
which  we  should  probably  fail  in  justice  to  if  attempted  in 
detail.  Yet  the  matter  can  only  be  thus  abruptly  dismissed  by 
adding  the  suggestive  invitation,  "Come  and  see.''— E.  Knowl- 
DiN,  Dublin. 


August  15,  1M7. 
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Qooseberries  at  Lansrley. 

The  exhibition  of  so  large  ^  collection  of  magnificent  Goose- 
berries by  Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  S.W., 
At  the  Royal  Horticultural  Show  on  August  6,  seems  to  have 
greatly  impressed  some  of  the  representAtives  of  the  daily  news- 
papers, who  described  the  fruits  as  being  as  htrge  as  Plums. 
And,  of  course,  many  (Gooseberries  are  of  ordinary  Plum  size. 
But  Messrs.  James  Veitch  make  their  (Gooseberry  display  an 
annual  feast  for  the  eyes  of  R.H.S.  membens.  Xo  one,  I 
venture  to  assert,  cultivates  Grooseberries  more  libei-ally  (in  the 
broadest  sense  or  that  word)  tlian  Messrs.  Veitch  do.  In  a 
recent  visit  to  Lan^ley,  where  the  fruits  are  grown,  I  saw 
brakes  of  (Gooseberries  amounting  to  55,000  plants.  This  is 
somewhere  near  the  quantity  that  the  firm  disposes  of  every 
year.  Last  autumn  cuttings  are  now  in  the  beds,  set  close 
together  in  parallel  lines,  touching  one  another;  and  they  will 
be  transplanted  wider,  and  at  the  same  time  will  be  pruned 
back,  in  October,  and  at  the  end  of  next  summer  they  will  be 
nice  bushy  two-year-old  plants  ready  for  sending  away.  Or 
they  may  be  held  a  year  longer  to  make  bigger  plants.  Some 
of  them  are  also  selected  for  training  as  cordons,  either  single, 
double,  or  triple,  and  also  five-stemmed  (palmate).  There  are 
thousands  of  busnes  to  choose  from,  and  the  trainers  go  among 
them  looking  for  those  that  have  the  best  placed  shoots,  i.e., 
those  that  are  most  nearly  vertical  and  in  a  line  with  one 
another.  To  these  a  stake  is  placed,  and  the  basis  of  the 
future  double  or  triple  cordon  Gooseberry  is  begun.  The 
remaining  shoots  are  then  superfluous,  and  are  pruned  away — 
spurred-in,  in  fact.  Some  of  the  plants  are  trained  into  pyra- 
mid form. 

The  soil  at  Langley  is  an  excellent  brown,  somewhat  heavy, 
loam,  ideal  for  all Tdnds  of  fi*uit  trees.  It  certainly  suits  tne 
(Gooseberry,  for  cleaner,  thriftier,  or  stronger  bushes  I  have 
never  seen.  The  trained  three- jear-old  cordons  from  which  the 
fruits  are  gathei'ed  for  exhibition,  were  a  sight  for  the  gods. 
Especially  Deautiful  were  the  fruitr-laden  stems  of  Langley 
Ga^e,  Langley  Beauty,  and  Golden  Gem,  a  trio  of  the  most 
delicious  dessert  (Gooseberries  that  can  be  named.  Langley 
Beauty  is  a  hairy  berry;  (Golden  (Gem  is  smooth,  large,  and 
^c^den,  and  hangs*  a  long  time ;  Langley    Gage   is   sweet   and 

Juicy,  the  best  of  all  for  flavour,  is  smooth. and  crops  heaVily. 
t  is  a  distinct  and  upright  grower. 

Mr.  Allgrove,  the  manager  at  Langley,  mentioned  a  few 
varieties  in  the  various  classes  that  he  recommends  as  ''heavy- 
weights." .  But  first  he  named  several  that  should  be  chosen 
purposely  for  their  good  flavour,  comprising  the  three  already 
describea,  and  Bright  Venus,  Ironmonger,  Early  Green  Hairy, 
Warrington,  Whitesmith,  and  Pitmaston  Green  Gage. 

The  following  in  their  different  colours  are  large  and  heavy 
Gooseberries : — 

Ekp. 
Bobby  Dan's  Mistake  Forester 

Bobbin  Hall  Monarch  Marlborough 

Yellow. 
Coiner  Great  Eastern.  My  Beaaty 

Drill  Leader  Trumpeter 

Leveller 

Green. 
Keepsake  Telegraph  Thumper  Surprise 

White. 
Alma  Queen  of  Trumps  Suooeed 

Careless  Queen  of  the  West  Transparent 

Gooseberries  are  delicious  and  most  agreeable  dessert 
fruits,  and  profitable  withal.  Large  quantities  of  fruit  can  be 
secured  in  a  very  small  space.  Fences  of  cordons  are  some- 
times adopted.  As  a  proof  of  the  cropping  powers  of  some  of 
the  kinds,  I  would  mention  that  a  three-year-old  triple  cordon 
of  Telford  was  bearing  140  splendid  fruits  at  liangley. 

/^Varieties  of  Strawberries. 

After  the  Gooseberries,  the  Strawberries;  not  that  I  would 
permit  myself  to  compare  the  merits  of  these  twain;  but  I 
simply  mean  that  tne  Gooseberries  were  examined  first. 
Messrs.  Veitch  have  dozens  of  varieties  at  Langley,  and  taking 
the  runners  was  busily  in  progre^  at  the  date  of  my  visit, 
three  weeks  ago.  All  the  best  runners  are  carefully  rooted 
into  small   pots,   a  double   row  of  these   being  closely  packed 


and  plunged  into  the  soil  immediatelv  by  the  side  of  the  rows. 
I  think  that  a  better  and  healthier  plant  is  secured  by  the  pot- 
rooted  runners  than  from  those  that  are  bedded-up.  Already 
a  large  quantity  of  vigorously  growing  and  healthy,  well-shaped 
plants  had  been  taken  off,' and  the  pots  were  placed  together  in 
an  open  space.  Excellent  and  large  plants  were  thds  ready  for 
despatch  at  the  beginning  of  August. 

The  fruits  of  a.  large  number  of  varieties  were  tasted,  and 
their  characteristics  of  growth,  siae,  flavour  and  texture  of 
berries  were  observed.  According  to  the  judgment  formed  of 
the  Strawberries  as  seen  at  liangley,  the  following  were  the 
best: — 

Empress  of  India 
Frogmore  Late  Pine 
Givons'  Late  Prolific 
Lady  Suffield 
Lord  Suffield 
Lord  Napier 

These  and  other  varieties  are  described  in  Messrs 
new  list  of  Strawberries  just  issued. 


Mentmore 
Boyal  Soverei^ 
The  Alake 
The  Khedive 
VicomtesseHcricarte  di  Thury 


Veitch's 


The  four  best  for  market  ere  still  President,  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton,  Royal  Sovereign,  and  Vicomtesse  Hericarte  de  Thury. 

The  Ck>unteKs  has  very  richly  flavoured,  juicy  fruit,  dark 
crimson. 

Empress  of  India  resembles  Dr.  Hogg  in  flavour. 

The  Bedfoixl  is  a  new  midseason  Strawberry,  also  resembling 
Dr.  HogJ5  in  flavour*.     It  grows  vigorously. 


Lord  Napier  is  richly  flavoured  and  very  large. 
Louis  (Gauthier,  which  I  think  so  highly  of  for  its  flavour, 
was  much  inferior  at  Langley. 


Dr.  Hogg,  too,  was  lef-s  good  than  usual.  It  Is  .said  to  like  a 
hot,  dry  soil. 

Lady  Suffield  has  a  dwarf  habit,  and  richly  coloured,  taper- 
ing berries  of  good  flavour. 

The  Alake  is  a  medium  grower,  but  tremendous  cropper,  the 
berries  being  sweet  and  juicy. 

The  Alpines  and  Hautbois  give  small  sweet  berries.  They 
are  in  reque.st  by  a  few  gardeners.  Several  owners  of  gardens 
enjoy  the  berries  of  these  "primitive"  types  of  Strawberry, 
and  so  create  a  steady  demand..  They  are  eaten  as  a  breakfast 
fruit. 

Monarch  lacked  flavour,  but  it  crops  well  and  the  fruits  are 
large. 

Mentmore  is  a  good  Strawbeny,  and  an  abundant  cropper. 

Lord  Kitchener  has  a  good  habit,  is  a  free  bearer,  and  when 
fully  ripe  is  richly  flavoured.  When  ripe  it  is  a«  black  as 
Waterloo. 

Lord  Suffield  and  Frogmore  Late  Pine  were  excellent  in 
all  respects.  Elton  Pine  is  notable  as  a  good  fruit  for  preserves. 
Bedford  Champion,  a  large  round  heavy  fruit,  is  very 
meritorious,  though  at  Langley  the  flavour  was  not  super- 
excellent.     It  was  of  exceedingly  robust  growth. 

Tlie  Khedive  has  wedge-shaped  fruit,  is  very  dark,  and  of 
rich  vinous  flavour.  The  fruits  are  usually  small  to  medium 
sized,  and  the  habit  of  growth  is  neat. 

Givons'  liate  Prolific. is  an  ideal  variety.  Latest  of  All  is  a 
good  cropper,  but  lacked  flavour.  The  Latest  (l^axton's)  is  very 
good ;  vigorous,  rich  and  handsome  fruits  of  nice  flavour. 

Fillliasket,  another  of  I^axton's,  is  the  heaviest  cropi>er  of 
any. 

Other  Subjects. 

La  Ver- 
The 
Cherry  is  another  choice  variety  of  red;  and  Black  Champion, 
in  this  colour,  oannot  be  omitted.  In  conclusion,  the  Roses 
were  a  feature  of  delight,  and  thoiigh  Messrs,  Veitch  have  con- 
fined themselves  to  exnibiting  pot  Kosee,  it  is  not  because  they 
have  no  otiiers :  they  have  acres  of  standard  and  bush  varieties 
for  the  garden. 

Their  select  annuals  were  likewise  reviewed,  and  I  can 
testify  to  the  care  in  selection  and  cultivation  that  is  exer- 
cised. Their  Salmon  Queen  Godetia,  Clarkia  pulchella,  dwarf 
double  white,  and  dwarf  double  crimson  were  charming. 
Nasturtium  Vesuvius  was  fiery  scarlet,  and  as  true  as  could  be. 
Candytuft  Veitch's  Crimson  is  quite  one  of  the  best. 
Eschscholtzia  Mandarin  compacta  is  ideal  for  massing  or  for 
lines,  being  neat  and  havinj^  glowing  golden-orange  flowers. 
Sweet  Peas  are  almost  a  speciality,  and  Veitch's  mixtures  are 
assuredly  as  fine  as  any.  Only  the  finest  named  varieties  are 
offered  in  these  mixtures.  Among  culinary  Peas  the  Langley 
Gem  was  noticed.  It  is  a  dwarf  early—as  early  as  Chelsea 
Gem,  with  longer  and  heavier  pods.  It  is  therefore  a  variety 
likely  to  be  widely  grown.  Large  numbers  of  the  new  biennial 
Meconopsis  integrifolia,  in  3in  pots  for  flowering  next  spring, 
were  seen.  It  was  stated  that  some  seeds  of  this  Meconopsis 
sown  in  October,  1905,  only  germinated  this  year.  The  new 
Aconitum  W'ilsoni  was  also  in  evidence.  The  exlent  of  Langley 
is  some  seventy  acres ;  and  Messrs.  Veitch  have  occupied  it 
since  1895.— C.  CrxTLE. 


There  are  quantities  of  Currant  bushes  at  Langley. 
saillaise  was  recommended  as  the  best  late  Red  Currant. 
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Root  Pruning. 

Our  correspondent.  Mr.  H.  H.  Raschen,  of  Sidcup,  Kent,  in 
a  communication  on  tn©  subject  "Non-Pruning  at  Wobum,"  in 
the  issue  of  July  26,  page  83,  said,  **  I  have  personally,  and 
absolutely  on  my  own  inspiration,  practifled  root-pruning  for 
purposed  of  increasing  fruitfulneas  since  1869,  or  for  about 
thirty-eight  years,  which  is  possibly  an  earlier  instance  than  any 
other  in  this  country.*'  ^ 

The  last  sentence'  we  called  in  question  by  the  simple  means 
of  a  query  mark,  thus— f  ?].  It. has  become  a  rule  of  this  oflBce 
not  to  append  editorial  comments  unless  the  circumstances 
demand  it.  But  as  our  correspondent  enquires  for  "evidence  of 
its  being  practised  in  the  fifties  *nd  sixties  of  the  past  century" 
{vide  page  129),  we  submit  the  following  :— 

"  The  Apple,  as  also  all  other  fruits  which  o6casionally  grow 
over-Iuxtiriant,  is  much  benefited  by  root-pruning ;  and  in  order 
to  be  explicit,  it  wiU  be-neoessarv  to  oflfer  a  few  words  of  advice 
applied  -separately  tp  each  family.  Having  had  some  twentv- 
three  tears'  experience  of  the  immense  advantages  to  be 
derived  by  oooamonallj;  resorting  to  this  useful  practice,  and 
having  been,  we  believe,  the  first  to  sjratematise  it,  we  are  the 
more  emboldiened  to  speak  atMarge  on  the  subject.''— R.  Erring- 
ton  in  the  first  volume  of  **The  Cottage  Gardener"  (now  the 
Journal  of  Horticulture),  November,  1848. 

That  dfete  (1848),  ft  will  be  observed;  is  exactly  twenty-one 
years  previous  to  the  date  when  Mr.  Rafichen  instituted  root- 
pfttning  on  his  own  account!  As  we  find  Errington  writing  also 
m  the  first  volume  of  Loudon's  *' Gardeners'  Magazine,"  1826, 
and  presumably,  therefore;  writing  successively  from  that  time 
onward  in  Loudon's  "Magazine,"  **The  Gardeners'  Chronicle," 
''The  Cottage  Gardener,  and  elsewhere,  it  is  inconceivable 
that  his  suggestions  aboiit  the  advisability  of  root-pruning  were 
not  somewhat  widely  known  even  so  late  as  "the  fifties  and 
sixties  of  the  past  icentury." 

Errington,  therefore,  practised  root-pruning  in  1827.  He 
came  dangerously  near  to  recommending  its  adoption  one 
year  earlier,  but  does  not  actually  commit  himself.  We  have 
the  reference  somewhere  by  us,  but  cannot  lay  hands  upon  it  at 
the  moment,  of  root-pruning  being  directly  practiced  in  1811. 
But  go  much  further  back— back  to  the  time  (1714)  when 
Laurence  (details  of  wh6m  we  publish  this  week)  was  writing  his 
"Clergyman's  Recreation."  ^  This  is  what  he  wrote  with  refer- 
ence to  transplanting  over- vigorous  young  trees:  **  This  I  some- 
times do  designedly,  with  only  this  view,  to  check  the  luxuriant 
growth  of  a  too  vigorous  tree  running  altogether  into  wood, 
taking  it  up  carefully,  and  immediately  setting  it  down  again  in 
the  very  same  place."  This  is  certainly  a  system  of  '*  root- 
pruning,' '  though  not  root-pruning  as  we  know  it. 

In  this  matter  Thomas  Andrew  Knight  seems  to  have  been 
less  perspicacious  than  in  many  others.  He  is  quoted  as 
saying: — "It  has  been  supposed  that  many  small  roots,  proceed- 
ing immediately  from  the  trunk,  are  in  the  future  growth  of 
the  tree  to  be  preferred  to  a  few  which  are  large ;  but  as  the 
large  roots  of  necessity  branch  into  small,  which  consequently 
extend  to  a  greater  distance,  the  advantage  of  more  transplanta- 
tions than  from  the  seed-bed  to  the  nursery,  and  thence  to  the 
garden  or  orchard,  may  reasonably  be  questioned."  We  have 
not  discovered  that  T.  A.  Knight  altered  his  views  in  this 
matter,  or  lent  countenance  to  any  form  of  root -pruning. 

In  Evelyn's  day  a  system  was  in  vogue  of  laying  the  roots 
bare  in  winter  so  that  irost  might  have  more  effect  upon  them 
and  check  their  .gross  activity. 

W'e  are  conscious  of  having  treated  the  history  of  this 
matter  perfunctorily  in  the  meantime ;  but  our  querist  will  for- 
jjive  us,  we  doubt  not,  when  he  realises  that  we  are  immersed 
in  matters  pertaining  to  this  summer  season,  when  exhibitions 
and  manifold  meetings  and  outings  have  to  be  attended.— Thb 
Editor. 


A  correspondent  kindly  supplies  the  following  (abridged)  :— 
In  Thompson's  "Gardeners'  Assistant,"  1859,  page  426,  will  be 
found  an  article  on  root-pruning ;  from  it  I  make  the  following 
extracts.  "Root-pruning.— This  operation  consists  in  shorten- 
ing, more  or  lees,  the  roots  of  a  plant.  .  .  Mr.  Fleming  root- 
prunes  the  Apricot,  Peach,  and  Nectarine  as  soon  as  the  fruit 
IS  gathered,  and  finds  it  beneficial  in  the  rather  cold  and  damp 
climate  of  Trent  ham.  Mr.  Rivers,  an  excellent  authority  in 
all  mati-ers  relating  to  fruit  trees,  formerly  practised  root- 
pruning  very  extensively,  hut  is  now  favourable  to  taking  up 
the  trees  every  second  year  in  autumn,  and  replanting  them." 
From  the  above  extract  I  should  think  that  root-pruning  Wias 
well  understood  and  practised  some  time  prior  to  the  publica- 
tion of  the  above  named  book.  Why  should  Mr.  Rivers  pub- 
lish a  pamphlet  re-introducing  a  practice  he  himself  had  in 
operation  at  least  a  dozen  years  before  tiie  time  mentioned  by 
your  correspondent  H  1  hope  this  may,  in  some  email  wav,  be  of 
use.— Semper. 


Gonrds  and  CQcnibits.* 

{Continued  from  p,  110.) 
Garden  Decor ATtoN. 
For  lending  interest  to  the  most  picturesque  earden,  Gourds 
are   unrivalled.     A   long  and   wide   herbaceous   border  can   be 
rendered  even  more  attractive   by   the  addition  of  a  few  well- 
selected  Gourds  of  the  smaller  type,  growing  on  poles    at   the 
'  back  of  the  border.     As  the  summer  wanes    ana   the    earlier 
flowers  like   the   Monkshood    and     Aconite     and    otbet*    early 
flowering  species  die  off  and  the  yellow  CompositsB  become  more 
evident,  the  c(harming  fruits  of  the  Gourd  plants  will  serve  to 
keep  up  interest  in  the  border  and  to  invest  it  with  an  attrac- 
tion altogether  wanting  when  there  are  only  Dahlias  and  other 
tall  Ck>mpo6itce  to  keep  the  border  gay. 

ARBOtTRS  AND   ScRSBN0. 

For  ooverin^  small  arbours  and  trellis^work,  plants  of  the 
medium  and  mmiature  Gourds  are  verv  effective.  The  Gburd 
plants  can  be  trained  so  as  to  cover  tne  whole  structure  very 
quickly,  but  some  little  judgment  will  be  needed  to  ensure  a 
crop  of  attractive  Gourds.  For  this  purpose  the  flowers  should 
be  set,  that  is,  poitlinated  with  poUen  from  other  flowers 
(staminate).  By  this  means  the  Gourds  can  be  obtained 
where  thev  are  most  seen.  One  of  the  best  and'  quickest  grow- 
ing Gourds  for  this  is  Cucurbita  ficifolia,  the  Malabar  Gourd. 
Its  nate  of  growing  is  very  rapid,  it  is  a  free  setter,  and  per- 
haps one  of  the  hardiest  of  all  the  tropical  Cucurbits.  Others 
equally  as  useful  and  interesting  are  Thladiantha  dubia.  a 
perennial  Chinese  Cucurbit,  ana  Abobra  viridiflora.  anotner 
perennial  Cucurbit  having  pale  green,  6weet«oentea  flowers, 
and  small  oval  scarlet  fruits. 

Pergolas. 

Few  objects  in  outdoor  gardens  are  so  fascinating  as  a 
shady,  well-covered  Italian  pergola,  and  to  obtain  a  really  good 
one  requires  considerable  oare  and  experience;  even  then  some 
yean  must  elapse  before  tihe  pergola  is  well  covered.  A  Gourd 
pergola,  however,  can  be  constructed  and  brought  to  full  per- 
rection  in  one  season,  given  a  reasonable  amount  of  sunshine 
and  some  little  care  m  the  early  stages  of  construction  and 
growth.  The  site  for  such  a  pergola  must,  of  course,  depend 
on  the  space  at  command.  Perhaps  the  best  position  for  it  is 
in  the  kitchen  garden,  where,  for  instance,  vou  have  a  gravel 
path  with  parallel  borders  on  either  side.  Along  these  borders 
strone  poles  can  be  erected  about  every  5ft  or  6ft:  these 
should  be  let  into  the  ground  and  stand  quite  7ft  hi^,  clear  of 
the  patih,  and  more  if  the  material  will  admit  of  its  oeing  even 
a  foot  or  BO  higher.  The  tons  of  the  poles  should  be  con- 
nected or  archea  with  stout  roos  or  thick  bamboo  canes ;  poles 
and  rods  can  then  be  nailed  lengthwise  between  the  upright 
poles  connecting  them,  and  so  a  continuous  archway  is  con- 
structed throughout  the  length  of  the  path.  The  material  used 
sihould  be  fairly  stout  for  the  upricht  poles,  but  the  cross  poles 
or  rods  need  not  be  much  more  than  ^ooa  thatching  rods,  to 
which  the  Gourd  plants  can  be  easily  tied.  The  Gourd  seed- 
lingp  should  be  planted  about  3ft  apart,  and  carefully  started 
on  the  framework  of  the  pergola  with  a  ligfht  cane  or  rod. 
Much  of  the  success  of  the  pergola  will  depend  upon  first 
getting  the  woodwork  covered  early  in  the  season,  and  second, 
having  a  good  variety  of  fruits  evenly  placed  over  the  pergola. 
The  first  condition  can  be  better  ensured  by  planting,  alter- 
nately  with  the  ornamental  Gourds,  Vegetable  Marjx>w8  of- 
small  fruitins  varieties  such  as  Pen-y-byd  and  the  Malabar 
Gourd.  The  Marrows  should  be  pinched  and  cut  back  as  the 
Gourds  develop.  The  Malabar  Gourd  is  one  of  the  most  hand- 
some Gourds  m  cultivation;  it  is  in  addition  a  very  rapid 
grower.  It  is  alwi^s  the  first  Gourd  to  reach  the  top  of  the 
pole  or  pergola,  and  is  invaluable  for  covering  in  wet  and  sun- 
less weather.  If  the  pergola  be  a  fairly  large  one,  a  plant  here 
and  there  of  the  large  Club  Gourd,  Lagenaria  vulgaris,  "  Clava 
Herculis,"  will  give  variety  and  add  to  the  picturesque  appear- 
ance of  the  structure.  As  the  summer  advances  a  daily  tying 
and  cutting  out  of  superfluous  shoots  and  tendrils  will  be  neces- 
sary, as  well  as  a  judicious  thinning  of  some  of  the  fruits.  The 
object  to  be  attained  is  to  secure  enough  fruits  to  give  the  per- 
gola a  good  appearance ;  too  many  wiU  be  fatal  when  the  Sep- 
tember gales  begin.  It  is  a  good  practice  to  get  all  the  smaU- 
fruited  sorts  as  high  as  possible  and  on  the  top,  keeping  the 
laree-fruited  sorts  on  the  sides.  Care,  too,  will  be  necessai-y 
witb  those  fruits  that  hang  from  the  roof  of  the  pergola :  they 
will  need  supporting  and  keeping  in  position  with  raffia  or  bast 
ties,  to  prevent  them  swaying  and  breaking  in  a  high  wind. 
Cultivation. 

The  first  essential  to  success  is  good,  hardy,  and  sturdy 
plants.  The  seed  must  not  be  sown  too  soon,  otherwise  the 
plants  become  spindly  before  they  are  planted.  Exactly  when 
to  sow  must  depend  upon  circumstances;  when  a  frame  with 
some  gentle  heat  oan  be  requisitioned,  the  first  or  second  week 
in  April  is  a  good  time.     The  author  of  that  interesting  book 

*        John  W.  Odell  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
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"Riviera  Nature  Notes"  says  '*the  right  moment  for  planting 
Gourd  seeds,  in  the  opinion  of  the  peasants,  is  while  the  church 
bells  are  ringing  on  Easter  eve "  ;  and  adds:  ^M  suppose  a 
chapel  bell  would  do  just  as  well.  Some  chapel  bells  make  noise 
enough  on  a  Sunday  morning  to  start  any  Gourd  seed  germinat- 
ing. Still  one  could  hardly  espect  the  jangling  of  schismatical 
bells  to  have  the  same  effect  as  the  orthodox  carillon."  Ger- 
mination is  very  quick  in  nearly  all  Cucurbits,  and  especially  so 
in  the  genus  Cucurbita.  Care  should  be  taken  to  pot  off  the« 
seedling  before  they  get  drawn  up,  using  for  this  purpose 
light  soil.  For  the  small  varieties  and  miniature  Gourds  I  find 
one  x>otti^g  sufficient,  but  with  the  larger  varieties,  Turk's 
Caps,  Squashes,  and  varieties  of  C.  maxima,  a  second  potting, 
some  time  early  in  May,  wiU  be  necessary.  As  soon  as  the 
plants  are  established  in  their  new  pots,  they  should  be  gradu- 
ally hardened  off  in  cold  frames,  and  finally  the  lights  of  the 
latter  should  be  taken  off  during  the  daytime.  Aphides  are  a 
great  drawback  to  young  plants  in  their  early  stages,  and  if 
these  pests  appear  they  should  be  vigorouslv  exterminated  by 
fumigation,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  plants  receive 
during  the  hardening  process  a  slight  check,  ana  mildew  is  the 
result.  This  pest  must  be  got  rid  of  before  planting-out  time, 
otherwise  the  plant  is  liable  to  this  fungoid  trofible  all  through 
the  summer.  Any  trace  of  it  must  be  destroyed  with  sulphur 
or  some  other  fungicide. 

(To  be  conoladed.) 
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Annuals. 


JLatamn  Bowiogf  for  Spring  Effect!. 

In  *'The  Times''  review  of  Mr.  C.  M.  A.  Peake's  "Concise 
Handbook  of  Garden  Annual  and  Biennial  Plants''  (Methuen, 
ds.  6d.  net),  the  writer  offers  some  suggestions  that  deserve  re- 
cognition. *' Gardeners,"  he  says,  *°are  curiously  timorous 
about  sowing  them  in  the  autumn,  and  it  ia  commonly  supposed 
that  only  a  few  kinds  will  survive  the  winter  if  this  is  done. 
Yet  the  present  writer  has  found  that  even  Phacelia  oampanu- 
laria,  commonly  supposed  to  be  a  rather  delicate  annual,  will 
often  live  through  the  winter,  if  it  is  sown  early  enough,  on  a 
fairly  light  soil  and  in  a  light  place.  Indeed,  it  will  flourish  in 
a  garden  year  after  year  from  self-sown  seedlings ;  and  so  will 
Love-in-a-Mist  and  Collomia  ooocinea,  an  excellent  and  little- 
known  annual,  and  Linaria  maroccana,  to  say  nothing  of 
Nemophila  and  Bartonia  aurea,  and  E^schscholtzia  and  Corn- 
flowers and  other  annuals  which  are  often  left  to  seed  themselves 
in  our  gardens. 

**  It  IS  always  risky,  however,  to  trust  to  self-sown  seedlin^^. 
They  may  not  come  up  when  you  want  them,  and  you  do  not 
know  where  they  are  until  they  germinate.  Yet  manv  people 
who  observe  that  self-sown  seedlings  always  do  better  tnan  seed 
which  they  have  sown  will  not  make  the  obvious  deduction  from 
that  fact.  They  think  that  there  is  some  mystery  in  the  pro- 
cess of  natural  sowing;  whereas  the  fact  is  merely  that  Nature 
sows  at  the  right  season,  and  that  her  seedlings,  thinned  out 
by  her  winter  severities,  have  time  to  grow  strong  and  root 
deeply  before  the  summer  heats. 

'*It  is  worth  while,  therefore,  to  experiment  largely  with 
autumn  or  late  summer  sowin^^,  especially  on  light  soils;  since 
the  experiments  will  be  cheap  in  any  case,  and  failures  can  be 
easily  remedied  in  the  spring.  There  are  some  annuals,  such 
as  Nemophila,  whi<5h  become  spring  flowers  of  the  greatest  value 
if  they  are  sown  in  autumn.  There  are  others,  such  as  Corn- 
flowers, Sweet  Sultan,  Eschscholtzia,  Poppies,  and  the  annual 
8ai)onarias  and  Silenes,  which  very  seldom  do  so  well  from  a 
spring  as  from  an  autumn  sowing.  But  the  sowing  must  not 
be  too  late.  The  plants  must  have  time  to  get  some  strength 
before  the  winter  comes,  and,  therefore,  most  of  them  should 
be  sown  in  September  as  early  as  possible.  It  is,  of  course,  but 
little  use  to  sow  them  when  the  weather  is  hot  and  dry,  unless 
they  oan  be  thoroughly  and  frequently  watered.  Therefore, 
when  there  is  a  September  drought,  it  is  best  to  wait  until  it 
brAaks  up.  Then  sow  annuals,  not  in  ereat  masses  where  they 
will  leave  a  blank  spaoe  when  they  die,  but  in  any  vacant 
patch  in  tho  border,  and  particularly  in  places  occupied  by  dor- 
mant bulbs,  such  as  Tulips,  Daffodils,  Spanish  and  English 
Irises. 

**  The  lower  growing  annuals  will  do  no  harm  J»  these,  and 
if  the  bulbs  in  their  sprine  growth  overshadow  tTiem  a  little, 
it  wUHfot  matter  much.  Then,  again,  those  annuals  which  are 
sown  in  spring,  such  as  Nasturtiums,  can  also  be  sown 
mons;  bulbs,  and  the  bulbs  will  often  give  them  proteotion  from 
late  frosts,  while  afterwards  their  flowers  will  take  the  place 
of  those  of  the  bulbs.  Or  these  spring-sown  annuals  may  be 
placed  among  autumn  Crocuses  if  the  Crocuses  are  not  too 
thickly  olanted,  and  then  their  season  will  be  over,  and  they 
oan  be  cleared  away  just  when  the  Crocuses  bejrin  to  throw  up 
their  bloom.  When  annuals,  such  as  Nemophila.  Silene,  and 
Saponaria,  are  sown  so  as  to  flower  in  sprinir.  their  plaoa^  oan 
l)e  taken  in  turn  bv  the  more  delicate  half-hardv  annuals  or 
bedding  plants  that  are  put  out  at  the  beginning  of  June." 


R.H.S.  Scientifie  Committee,  Aa^ast  6th. 

Present:  E.  A.  Bowles,  F.E.S.,  F.L.S.  (in  the  chair) ;  Messrs. 
C.  Shea,  W.  Cuthbertson,  J.  T.  Bennett-Poe,  J.  Douglas, 
E.  M.  Holmes,  and  F.  J.  Chittenden  (hon.  sec.).  Visitor,  Mr. 
C.  £.  Grosvenor,  of  Berkeley,  California,  U.S.A. 

Chlobosis  in  Fbuit  Trees. — Mr.  Spencer  Pickering,  F.R.S., 
wrote  as  follows  regarding  this  trouble,  which  was  before  the 
committee  at  their  last  meeting.  "In  one  district  where  the 
trouble  is  very  prevalent  the  soil  contains  as  much  as  ten  per 
cent,  of  lime.  Deficiency  of  lime,  therefore,  cannot  be  the 
cause  of  the  disease." 

''  Yellow  Stripe"  in  Narcissus.— Some  bulbs  of  Sir  Watkin 
Narcissus  were  received,  the  foliage  and  flowers  having  been 
affected  with  the  well-known  **  yellow  stripe"  disease.  The 
cause  of  this  disease  is  still  obscure,  but  it  appears  to  follow 
from  too  heavily  manuring  the  soil  in  which  the  plants  are  grown. 
Mr.  Bennett-Poe  and  Mr.  Douglas  stated  that  if  the  plants  were 
cultivated  in  soil  not  manured  for  a  time  they  would  recover, 
but  only  after  a  considerable  time,  and  the  attempt  to  cure  the 
plants  was  hardly  worth  while  in  the  cheaper  varieties. 

Curious  Growth  on  Broom.— Mr.  Holmes  showed  a  branch 
of  Broom  which  had  been  drooping  downwards,  and  had  sent  out 
from  its  tip  numerous  thin  shoots  much  crowded  together  an4 
growing  almost  erect.  The  parent  branch  had  become  thickened 
just  at  the  point  at  which  tne  branches  had  been  produced. 

Crinum  auoubtum.— a  splendid  inflorescence  with  foliage  of 
this  Crinum  was  shown  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence.  The  plant 
was  introduced  a  considerable  time  ago,  and  is  figured  in  '  Bot. 
Mag."  (1823),  No.  2397. 

Plymouth  Strawberry.— Mr.  Chittenden  showed  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  R.  Lindsay,  a  specimen  of  the  Plymouth  Strawberry  irom 
the  gardens  of  Mr.  Fraser,  Comelv  Bank  Nurseries.  Thia 
curious  Strawberry  was  first  described  by  Tradesoant.  and  is 
referred  to  in  Johnson's  edition  of  Gerard  s  Herbal,  and  figured 
by  John  Parkinson.  Dr.  Masters  refers  to  it  in  "Vegetable 
Teratology"  as  "  a  kind  of  Botanical  Dodo,"  as  it  was  not 
heard  of  for  about  a  century,  but  was  afterwards  discovered 
again  at  Bitton  in  Canon  Ellacombe's  garden,  and  by  Mr.  G.  F. 
Wilson  at  Wisley. 

Pbloric  Antirrhinum.— Mr.  Chittenden  showed,  also  from 
Mr.  Lindsay,  a  specimen  of  Antirrhinum  with  regular  flowers, 
the  peloric  condition  being  complete  in  all  the  Tower  flowoTB 
of  the  spike,  while  some  of  the  upper  were  returning  to  the 
irregular  condition.  The  peloric  condition  has  now  become 
fixed,  though,  of  course,  the  form  cannot  be  depended  to  come 
true  from  seed. 

Diseased  Figs.  Poplars,  &c.— Diseased  plants  were  referred 
to  the  secretary  tor  further  examination. 

ftaddin^ton  (NottB),  Aa^.  8th  and  6th. 

The  first  two  days'  show  under  the  auspices  of  the  Rudding- 
ton  and  District  Hortisultaral  Association,  since  its  reconstruc- 
tion was  opened  on  August  5  and  6  at  Buddington,  and  proved 
a  success  in  every  way.  The  society  has  a  larse  area,  including 
no  less  than  fourteen  villages  lying  between  the  south  bank  or 
Trent  and  Kingston,  Rempstone,  and  Plumtree.  Favoured  with 
fine  weather  there  was  a  large  attendance,  and  the  exhibits^, 
which  numbered  over  350,  were  of  unusually  good  quality. 
Special  efforts  had  been  made  by   the    exhibitors.       Some  fine 

Slants  and  flowers 'sent  in  (not  for  competition)  by  Sir  T.  J. 
Sirkin  (president  of  the  society),  Graeme  Harrison,  Esq.,  and 
C.  F.  Thompson,  Esq.  (Ruddington),  Colonel  Bruce  (Clifton), 
Mrs.  Wilkinson  Smith  (Bunny),  and  W.  F.  Mills,  Esq.  (Rud- 
dington) greatly  augmented  tne  show. 

The  exhibition  was  opened  by  Lady  Birkin,  who,  in  the 
course  of  an  interesting  speech,  pointea  out  many  of  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  the  developing  of  a  taste  for  flori- 
culture. A  vote  of  thanks  was  proposed  to  Lady  Birkin  for 
opening  the  show  by  C.  F.  Thompson,  Esq.,  seconoed  by  W.  F. 
Mills,  Esq.,  who,  in  their  speeches,  noted  the  hard  work  that 
mast  have  Ix^n  done  by  the  secretary,  Mr.  S.  E.  Coleman,  of 
the  flower  show,  and  sedretar^  Mr.  J.  Greenwood,  of  the  sports 
and  their  committees.  The  judges  were  Mr.  Niool,  gardener 
to  Colonel  Bruce;  Mr.  Gregory,  gardener  to  Mr.  Smith, 
Clifton;  and  Mr.  White,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Wilkinson  Smith,, 
Bunny.  Honey  was  also  a  jroecial  feature  of  the  show ;  judges, 
Mr.  Fox  (Clifton),  and  Mr.  Dent  (Ruddington).  The  principal 
prizewinners  were :—( Vegetables).— T.  Barans,  N.  Coleman, 
W.  D.  Tilletson,  W.  Hallam,  W.  G.  Murdin,  R.  Mann,  G. 
Stevenson.  H.  Crossland,  S.  Cresswell,  S.  Sharp,  G  Healy,  and 
G.  Beecroft.  (Fruit).— N.  Coleman  and  S.  Sharp,' T.  Daw,  A. 
Whitbv.  (Cut  flowers).— A.  Whitby,  N.  Coleman.  W.  Thomp- 
son, G.  Stevenson,  R.  Mann.  T.  Barnes,  and  S.  Sharp.  (Wild 
flowers).— Dorothy  Price.  (Plants).— T.  Green  and  G.  Beecroft. 
(Parsley  in  pot).— J.  W.  Dent.'    (Honey).— S.  E.  Moss. 
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Royal  Botanic. 

Annual  Mebtinq,  Aug.  10th. 

Echoes  of  the  recent  complaints  against  the  Royal  Botanic 
Society  were  heard  at  the  sixty-eighth  anniversary  meeting  held 
at  Regent's  Park  on  Saturday,  but  Mr.  Pembroke  S.  Stovens. 
K.C.,  who  presided  (in  the  absence  of  the  president,  the  Duke  or 
Teck),  explained  that  the  council  had  conferred  with  their 
critics  and  had  investigated  specific  grievances,  with  the  result 
that  feeling  was  now  less  acute  than  it  was  twelve  months  ago. 
In  this  connection  the  chairman  pointed  out  that  the  election 
of  Fellows  to  the  council  resulted  m  the  success  of  those  candi- 
dates whom  the  council  recommended.  But  a  proposal  to  secure 
the  future  income  of  the  society  by  increasing  the  subscription 
failed  to  receive  the  necessary  three-fourths  majority.  Twelve 
months  ago  there  was,  he  said^  a  great  deal  of  talk  and  a^ta- 
tion,  but  it  was  a  sign  of  an  improved  position  that  the  eight 
retiring  candidates  were  re-elected  without  opposition.  The 
society's  balance  sheet  was  of  an  encouraginff  character.  It 
showed  that  the  society's  indebtedness  had  decreased  in  the 
year  by  £1,028— from  £34,402,  to  £33,374.  There  had  also 
been  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  debentures  of  £1,200.  The 
report  stated  that  "  as  there  has  been  so  much  misrepresentation 
with  reference  to  these  debentures,  it  ought  to  be  stated  that 
thev  constitute  an  indebtedness  of  the  society  to  certain  of  its 
Fellows,  and  not  a  liability  under  which  the  society  is  placed  to 
persons  unconnected  with  it.'*  No  one,  it  continued,  except 
a  Fellow  of  the  society  could  be  a  debenture  holder,  and  the 
fact  that  Fellows  of  the  society  believed  in  it  to  the  extent 
of  £27,500,  was  evidence  of  confidence  in  its  management. 
^  There  were  only  five  dissentients  to  the  report,  which  was 
adopted.  It  was  mentioned  that  117,014  people  had  visited  the 
garaens  in  the  year,  and  that  fifty-three  Fellows  had  died. 

Abbey  Pfipk,  LeioestdP,  Aug,  6th  and  7th. 

The  annual  exhibition  in  Abbey  Park  was  held  on  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday,  August  6  and  7,  and  was  a  great  success, 
despite  the  somewhat  inclement  weather.  This  show  is 
arranged  by  the  Cor^ ration,  and  the  proceeds  go  to  the  fun^ 
for  providing  music  in  the  parks  during  the  summer  months, 
liarge  marquees  were  erectea  in  which  tlie  exhibits  were  staged. 
Non-competitive  exhibits  by  tlie  trade  occupied  much  space  *in 
the  various  tents,  and  were  worthy  of  the  modals  bestowed 
upon  them.  Particularlv  good  was  the  collection  of  herbaceous 
flowers  from  Mr.  Bouskell,  of  Market  Bosworth,  an  enthusiastic 
amateur.  The  King's  Acre  Nurseries,  Ltd.,  Hereford,  also 
staged  a  similar  exhibit,  both  collections  were  awarded  gold 
medals.  Phloxes,  usually  abundant  in  herbaceous  collections  of 
other  years,  were  conspicuous  by  their  absence  this  year 
through  the  backwardness  of  the  season.  Other  gold  medals 
were  awarded  to  6.  Boyes  (Aylestone),  and  8.  Mortimer 
(Surrey)  for  magnificent  displays  of  Carnations.  Messrs. 
Maerimmon  and  Fulton  staged  a  collection  of  Sweet  Peas, 
grouping  the  various  shades  of  colour,  so  that  the  best  varieties 
in  each  might  easily  be  seen.  A  gold  medal  was  awarded  to 
them,  also  silver  medals  to  exhibitors  of  other  groups  of  flowers 
and  banks  of  Roses. 

In  the  competitive  classes  the  large  groups  of  plants  were 
exceptionally  good,  J.  Cypher  taking  premier  honours;  R. 
AValters,  Notts,  second;  Leamington  Nurseries,  third;  and  W. 
Vause  fourth.  Specimen  plants  in  bloom  were  well  shown  by 
local  nurserymen,  H.  Rogers  being  awarded  first  prize  in  eacn 
of  the  classes  for  Fuchsias,  zonal  Pelargoniums,  table  plants, 
and  ferns;  his  plants  were  marvels  of  good  culture.  In  the 
open  class  for  cut  flowers  Roses  held  the  pride  of  place,  there 
being  a  large  number  of  exhibits  of  excellent  quality.  For  a 
collection  oi  thirty-six,  A.  Dickson  and  Sons,  Newtownards, 
were  first;  Harkness  an<J  Co.,  second;  Perkins  and  S*ns,  third.  ' 
Dickson  and  Sons  were  again  first  for  twenty-four  blooms,  and 
third  for  twelve  teas,  Harkness  and  Sons  gaining  the  first  prize. 
In  the  amateur  section  for  Roses,  Mr.  Dennison^  Kenilworthj 
beat  Mr.  Pemberton  and  E.  B.  Lhidsell  in  each  of  the  classes 
m  which  all  three  were  competitors. 

Sweet  Peas  were  a  great  feature,  there  being  thirteen 
entries  for  Mr.  R.  Sydenham's  prizes  alone.  In  this  class  Mrs. 
Mark  Firth  gained  the  premier  prize  and  silver  medal,  her 
twelve  varieties  being  nicely  arranged  and  the  blooms  of  high 
quality.  Hardy  annuals  and  herbaceous  perennials  were  not  so 
good  as  in  former  years,  doubtless  owing  to  the  late  season. 

The  fruit  shown  in  the  open  classes  was  of  excellent  qualitv, 
bush  fruit  being  particularly  good.  A  new  and  pleasing 
feature  this  year  was  the  decoration  of  the  fruit  collections  of 
nine  and  six  dishes  with  flowers  and  plants;  a  certain  number 
of  points  were  given  for  artistic  arrangement  as  well  as  for 
quality  of  fruit.  Mr.  T.  Ireland  beat  Mr.  Goodacre  in  both 
claases  with  fruit  of  excellent  quality.  For  a  dish  of  Peaches 
and  also  for  one  of  Nectarines  Mr.  J.  Goodacre  was  again 
beaten  by  Mr.  T.  Ireland.  The  same  order  was  maintained  in 
the  classes  for  Grapes. 

The  vegetable  classes  were  all  well  filled,  the  collections  for 
special  prizes  being  exceedingly  good.     Runner  Beans  and  Vege- 


table Marrows  alone  failed  to  come  up  to  the  standard,  there 
being  verv  few  exhibits  and  rather  poor  samples.  The  cot- 
tagers' exhibits  of  vegetables  were  equal  to  the  professionals'  in 
many  instances,  which  show^  that  much  care  had  been 
bestowed  upon  their  culture.  Nowhere  have  I  seen  better 
exhibits  from  allotment  holders  than  at  this  show  each  year. 
It  might  be  added  that  every  facility  is  given  them  to  encourage 
them  to  do  their  best,  and  it  is  very  gratifying  to  see  the 
results. — L.  D. 

Arundel  and  Littlehampton  (Sassex),  Aug.  6th. 

This  society's  show  was  held  on  Tuesday,  August  6,  in  the 
beautiful  park  and  grounds  of  Arundel  GBstle,  by  kind  per- 
mission of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  E.M.,  K.G.,  who  is 
gitron  of  the  society.  The  president  for  the  year  is  the  Right 
on.  Sir  Henry  Aubrev-Fletcher,  Bart..  C.B.,  M.P.  The 
weather  was  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  the  entries  in  most 
classes  were  larger  than  in  the  previous  year. 

At  one  end  of  a  marquee  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
(gardener,  J.  F.  Lawlar),  arranged  a  very  graceful  group  of 
flowering  and  foliage  plants,  which  consisted  chiefly  of  palms, 
Campanula  pyramidalis,  and  Celosias  as  a  background,  the 
centre  having  Lilium  longiflorum.  Tuberoses,  and  Begonias 
nicely  interspersed,  the  whole  beini  finished  off  with  a  margin 
of  Begonias  and  Tradesoantia.  Col.  C.  P.  Henty,  Avisford 
House,  Arundel  (gardener.  Mr.  Harris),  won  the  first  prize  in 
the  open  class  for  group  or -flowering  and  foliage  plants,  with  a 
charming  arrangement  of  Eulalias,  Crotons.  Dractenas,  orchids. 
Carnations,  &c.  Capt.  Kemp,  L^minster  House  (gardener,  Mr. 
Lee),  second  with  a  much  staffer  and  heavier  formation. 
Bouquets  and  epergnes  were  in  much  evidence,  some  dozen  com- 
peting for  the  prizes  offered.  The  best  coUection  of  fruit,  six 
varieties,  came  from  the  Lady  Warden,  St.  Michael's,  Bognor, 
having  fine  samples  and  well  finished  fruit  of  Black  Hamburgh 
and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes,  Triumph  Melon,  Early  Pro* 
lific  Plum,  Morello  Cherries,  and  Whinbam's  Industry  Goose- 
berry. Col.  C.  P.  Henty  was  a  good  second,  but  lost  points 
through  not  having  Grapes  in  his  collection,  but  he  hadTsome 
well  finished  Nectarines  and  Peaches,  and  the  best  dish  of 
Apples  (Beauty  of  Bath)  we  have  seen  this  season.  Capt. 
Kemp  was  third,  but  two  or  three  of  his  dishes  were  far  from 
being  ripe. 

For  the  best  three  bunches  of  black  Grapes  the  Lady  WaixJen. 
St.  Michael's,  took  the  premier  position  with  good  sized  ana 
well  finished  berries  of  Black  Hamburgh;  second,  John  E. 
Poupart,  nurseryman,  Barnham :  third,  Capt.  Kemp,  with  large 
hemes  and  bunches  of  Madresfield  Court,  but  not  quite  finished. 
In  the  class  of  three  white  bunches,  Mr.  Poupart  was  first  with 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  closely  followed  with  very  well  gr.own 
bunches  of  Buckland  Sweetwater;  third,  T.  J.  Smith,  Rusting- 
ton.  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  also  arranged  a  table  of 
dessert  fruits. 

Sweet  Peas  were  in  strong  evidence,  the  first  prize  going  to 
Mr.  J.  Brown,  Worthing;  second,  Mrs.  Mitchell;  thircT  A.  H. 
Lavender.  For  twelve  bunches  of  herbaceous  flowers  distinct, 
Mrs.  Mitchell  was  placed  first;  Mrs.  Newman,  Park  View, 
Yapton,  second.  For  twelve  Dahlias,  not  less  than  six  distinct 
kinds,  arranged  on  foliage  or  moss,  prizes  offered  by  Messrs.  J. 
Cheal  and  Sons:  First,  C.  Luckin,  Esq.,  Thakeham,  Pul- 
borough;  second,  R.  Blackman ;  third,  Mrs.  Mitchell. 

Collection  of  vegetabfes,  open  division,  nine  varieties : 
A.  H.  Lavender,  Cross  Bush,  Arundel,  was  first;  G.  W.  Butt, 
Wdbury,  Littlehampton,  second;  Mrs.  Mitchell  (gardener,  Mr. 
Key),  third.  Potatoes  were  especially  good  in  every  instance, 
all  being  beautifully  clean  and  well  shaped  specimens.  In  the 
collection  for  six  varieties,  Col.  Henty  led  with  The  Factor, 
Duke  of  York,  Sharpe's  Victor.  Up-to-Date,  King  Edward  VII., 
and  Snowdrop;  G.  W.  Butt  second  with  rather  smaller 
examples.  In  the  .collection  of  six  distinct  kinds  of  vege- 
tables, grown  from  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Son's  seed,  Crawky 
(gold  medal  and  19s.),  —  Erskine,  Esq.,  Storrington,  Pul- 
borough  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Woodward),  was  easily  first,  his 
Onions  Aiba  Craig,  Potato  Duke  of  York,  Celery  Standard 
Bearer,  and  Tomato  Perfection,  being  all  that  could  be  desired. 
Capt.  Kemp  was  second  (silver  medal  and  7s.  6d.),  with  Tomato 
Queen  of  England,  Potato  Up-to-Date,  and  Carrot  Cheal's  Ex- 
hibition, being  good  dishes.  Mrs.  Mitchell  third,  whose  Peas 
Matchless  and  Marrowfat,  and  Canadian  Wonder  Beans  were 
nicely  shown. 

Non-competitive  exhibits  from  the  trade  formed  a  strong 
feature  of  the  show.  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Lowfield 
Nurseries,  Crawley,  had  a  bank  of  hardy  herbaceous  flowers, 
Sweet  Peas,.  Roses,  and  Dahlias  in  variety.  Mr.  Riley  Scott, 
Station  Nui«eries,  Horsham,  had  a  choice  collection  of  Roses, 
Violas,  Carnations^  Sweet  Peas,  and  herbaceous  flowers.  Mr. 
J.  D.  Webster,  Chichester,  exhibited  floral  designs,  Roses,  Ciar- 
nations,  and  Phloxes.  E.  S.  Goff  and  CJo.,  Littlehampton, 
group  of  tuberous  Begonias.  The  Barnham  Nurseries,  Ltd., 
put  up  a  representative  collection  of  looses  arranged  in  bamboo 
stands. — H.  H. 
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Scottish  Horticaltaral  AsBOoiation. 

PBI80NBB8   AKD   GaBDBNIMG. 

The  August  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  in  5,  St. 
Andrew  Squ<are,  Edinburgh,  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  the 
6th  instant,  Mr.  D.  W.  Thomson,  president,  m  the  chair.  There 
was  a  large  attendance  of  members.  After  the  election  of  a 
number  oi  new  members,  and  proposals  of  fully  twenty  for 
election  at  next  meeting,  Mr.  Jas.  Moncur,  Colinton,  a  retired 
prison  official,  read  a  most  interesting  paper  on  "  Gardening  as 
a  Prison  Employment  for  Criminal  Lunatics  and  Ordinary 
Prisoners.-*  Mr.  Moncmr  bepan  his  paper  by  comparing  the 
more  humane  treatinent.  of  lunatics  of  the  present  day  with 
^he  severe  repressional  treatment  of  former  times,  rand  went 
on -to  argue  in  favour  of  si^ch  emj^oyment  as  gardening,  as  being, 
not  only  more  physically  healthy,  but  produciw^  a  mental 
atmosphere  much  more  conducive  to  the  restoration  of  sound 
mental  health  than  under  any  system  of  mere  solitary  confine* 
ment.  He  showed  by  statistics  of  various  orisons  that  the 
unfortunate  inmates  were  much  healthier^  ana  that  the  cost  of 
maintenance  and  management  was  less  in  prisons  where  out- 
door employment  was  the  rule.  Another  advantage  he  pointed 
out  was  that  lunatio  and  ordinary  prisoners  were  acquiring  a 
knowledge  that  would  help  them  to  earn  a  living  arter  tney 
were  released  from  confinement,  fie. concluded  with  an  earnest 
appeal  in  favour  of  the  universal  treatment  he  advocated,  as 
being  of  such  lasting  benefit  to  those  unfortunately  who  had 
to  for  a  time  be  deprived  of  liberty.  The  pa|)er  was  listened  to 
with  much  interest,  and  apprecrative  discussion  followed.  On 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Geo.  Sinclair,  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Moncur. 

Exhibits  filled  a  large  table,  and  were  very  attractive.  The 
president  (Mr.  Tliomson)  contributed  a  beautiful  collection  of 
Sweet  Peas,  which  included  most  of  the  recently  introduced 
.  varieties,  and  some  fine  vases  of  choice  hardy  border  flowers. 
.  Mr. '.  John  Fnaser,  Duddingston  CJottage,  exhibited  hardy 
plants,  including  a  very  beautiful  spike  of  Eremurus  Bungei, 
which  was  much  admired.  Miss  Burton.  New  Sauehton  Gar- 
dens, exhibited  branches  of  Boskoop  Black  Currant,  laden  with 
beautiful  fruit.  A  seedling  Black  Currant  of  most  promising 
appearance  was  sent  by  Sir.  T.  A.  Scarlett,  Inveresk:  and 
Messrs.  Grieve  and  Sons.  Redbraes  Nurseries,  sent  handsome 
bunches  of  Violas  Alexandra,  a  very  showy  white ;  and  Glencoe, 
a  distinct  mahogany  coloured  variety. 

Great  pleasure  was  expressed  by  the  members  who  had 
since  Last  meeting  visited  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Cunniiigham. 
Fra^er  and  Co.,  Edinburgh,  and  those  of  Mesers.  Storrie  and 
Storrie,  Dundee,  and  the  secretary  was  instructed  to  write  to 
those  firms  and  convey  the  thanks  of  the  association  for  the 
privilege  they  had  afforded  the  members,  and  for  their  courtesy 
and  hospitality.     It  was  intimated  that  at  the  next  meeting  a 

Saper  on  *' Tropical  Agriculture"  would  be  contributed  by  Mr.* 
K  Maclntyre,  Honolulu. 

Commons  and  Footpaths  Preservation. 

Lord  Eversley  presided  over  the  nwnthly  meeting  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Commons  an4  Footpaths  Preserva- 
tion Society,  held  on  Thursday  afternoon,  August  let,  at  25, 
Victoria  Street,  Westminster.  It  was  reported  that  the  pro- 
gress of  the  society's  Public  Rights  of  Way  (No.  2)  Bill  con- ' 
tinned  to  be  opposed  by  a  single  Member  of  Parliament, 
although  the  Bill  had  received  the  hearty  support  of  leading 
representatives  of  all  political  parties,  and  was  genenally  re- 
garded as  a  non-controversial  measure.  It  was  resolved,  upon 
the  motion  of  Lord  Eversley,  seconded  by  Sir  Bobert  Hunter  :— 

That  this  society,  beingr  greatly  impressed  by  the  great  benefits 
which  weald  flow  from  the  passing  into  law  of  the  lughta  of  Way 
(No.  2)  Bill  and  the  Advertisements  Begolation  Bill,  benefits  which 
would  operate  especially  in  rural  districts  by  preserving  those  field 
paths  which  are  so  largely  used  by  the  labouring  population,  and 
preventing  the  disfigurement  of  the  country  side,  and  hearing  that 
the  Advertisements  Regulation  Bill  has  passed  through  all  its  stages 
in  both  Houses,  and  only  requires  the  consent  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  amendments  made  at  the  instance  of  the  promoters  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  while  the  Bights  of  Way  Bill  passea  through  the 
Grand  Committee  with  the  warm  approval  of  Memhers  of  all  Parties, 
earnestly  begs  the  Prime  Minister  to  give  those  advantages  in  pro- 
cedure to  both  measures,  which,  at  this  period  of  the  session,  are 
necessary  to  enable  the  Bills  to  be  considered  on  their  own  merits. 

A  communication  was  read  from  Mr.  Haldane,  M.P.,  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  stating  that  the  War  Office,  after 
considering  the  report  of  the  society's  solicitor,  Mr.  Percival 
Birkett,  uoon  the  legal  position  of  Eltham  Common,  had  de- 
cided to  aoandon  it«  i>ix>poeal  to  erect  officers'  quarters  upon 
the  common.  Exhaustive  researches  have  been  made  into  the 
history  of  Eltham  Common,  and  the  society  is  satisfied  that 
although  no  rights  of  common  have  been  exercised  for  some 
time,  freehold  tenements  exist  in  respect  of  which  such  rights 
are  appendant.  Much  satisfaction  was  expressed  by  the  society 
at  the  decision  of  the  War  Office  not  to  proceed  with  the 
threatened  enclosure  of  part  of  a  valuable  metropolitan  com- 
mon, and  it  was  decided  to  urge  the  department  to  give  its 
consent  to  a  scheme  for  the  regulation  of  the  land  under  the 


Metropolitan  Commons  Acts,  on  the  understanding  that  the 
power  to  use  the  land  for  military  purposes  was  reserved.  It 
was  also  reported  that  the  Birkenhead  Coiporation  had  agreed 
to  the  insertion  of  a  clause  in  their  Water  Bill,  now  before  Par- 
liament, limiting  their  powers  of  acquisition  to  an  easement 
only  over,  common  land  in  the  county  of  Denbigh,  to  be 
utilised  for  reservoirs  and  pipes.  The  secretary,  Mr.  Law- 
rence W\  Chubb,  stated  that  durine  July  upwards  of  fifty  fresh 
cases  of  interference  with  footpaths  and  commons  had  been 
referred  to  the  society  for  advice  and  afssistanoe. 

The  Haldens,  Surrey,  July  Sith.  . 

Fine  weather  favoured  the  ninth  annual  exhibition  of  the 
Maidens,  Coombe  and  Worcester  Park  (Surrev)  Horticultural 
and  Cottage  Garden  Society,  which  was  held  w  the  lower 
meadows  ot  Coombe  House  recently  by  permission  of  the  presi- 
dent, Mr.  Carl  F.  Von  Siemens.  At  the  same  time 'a  tourna- 
ment was  given  by  a  number  of  Surrey  (Princess  of  Wales') 
Imperial  Yeomanry^  and  the  combined  events  attracted  large 
crowds  of  x>«ople  during  the  aftemo<>n  and  evening.  The 
exhibits  were  staged  in  two  Large  tents,  and  included  a  number 
of  entries  **  not  lor  competition,"  chief  of  which  was  a  huge 
group  of  flowering  plants  lent  by  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  varieties  of  Roses,  Lilies  and  Hydrangeas.  Tlie 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Association  exhibited  a  large 
number  of  cut  flowers  grown  from  **  One  and  All  **  se^ds,  Messrs. 
A.  Luff  and  Sons  an  effective  group,  and  Mrs.  Gibson  some 
Sweet  Peas.  The  silver  challenge  cup  awarded,  together  with 
a  guinea,  by  Messrs.  Barry  and  Co.  for  the  best  groui>  of  mis- 
cellaneous plants  in  the  first  two  divisions,  was  gained  by 
H.  Vickery,  ^rdener  to  Mr.  Carl  Von  Siemens,  whose  exhibit 
was  very  artistically  arranged,  and  who  had  numerous  other 
firsts.  Mr,  W.  Atkin,  Mr.  T.  Prentice^  and  Mr.  F.  Etheridge 
were  the  leading  prizewinners  in  the  open  classes.  Mr.  W. 
Thompson,  F.  H.  Buzwell.  and  F.  Collier  led  in  the  cottagers' 
section.  The  judges  of  tne  ordinary  entries  were  Messrs.  J. 
Wright  (Surrey  County  Council's  expert),  W.  Thomson,  D. 
Gibson  and  W.  Mease ;  and  of  the  cc^tage  gardens  and  allot- 
ments, Messrs.  T.  Welham,  W.  Chapman,  and  J.  Dudley.  The 
grizes  were  distributed  during  the  afternoon  by  Mrs.  Laurence 
urrie,  to  whom  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded.  The 
President,  hon  secretaries,  Messi;s.  F.  Co tt rail  and  A.  J. 
lennett,  and  other  officers  of  the  society  were  also  cordially 
thanked. 

The  Midland  Carnation  and  Piootee,  jLu^.  8th  and  9th. 

upon  entering  the  exceedingly  well-filled  exhibition  halls  of 
the  Birmingham  Botanical  Gardens,  Xhe  visitor  was  at  once 
impressed  with  the  tout  ensemble  presented  by  the  excellent 
re-arrangement  and  convenience  of  staging  accessories  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  T.  Humphreys,  resulting  in  one  of  the  most 
attractive  scenic  floral  effects  yet  produced  m  the  annals  of  the 
society.  The  opening  day  was  characterised  by  fair  weather 
and  a  very  good  attendance  of  visitors.  The  show  itself  was 
unanimously  pronounced  to  be,  especially  as  regards  quality, 
the  best  yet  neld.  Sweet  Peas  were  also  en  evidence.  The 
trade  ana  other  non-competitive  contributions  were  in  ample 
and  resplendent  form,  and  immensely  conduced  to  the  general 
effect. 

Messrs,  Baker,  Wolverhampton,  wene  responsible  for  one  of 
their  characteristic  *^  effusions  in  the  shape  of  a  large  display 
of  Roses,  also  Phloxes,  and  other  hardy  herbaceous  flowers 
(silver-gilt  medal).  Messrs.  Felton  and  Sons,  Hanover  Square, 
London,  eclipsed  themselves  with  a  magnificent  display  of  long- 
stalked  tree  Carnations,  and  Verbenas  in  pots  (suver  medal). 
Messrs.  Hewitt  and  Co.,  Birmingham,  set  up  a  fine  display  of 
hardy  herbaceous  flowers  and  other  subjects  (a  silver  meaal). 
Messrs.  Gunn  and  Sons  staged  a  very  fine  collection  of  Phloxes 
^silver  medal) ;  also  a  similar  award  for  a  collection  of  Roses, 
staged  for  effect.  Mr.  A.  F.  Button,  Iver,  Bucks,  set  up  a  fine 
collection  of  Carnations  (silver  medal).  Messrs.  J.  Randall  and 
Sons,  Birmingham,  staged  a  very  good  collection  of  perpetual 
Carnations  (bronze  medal).  Messns.  Dicksons,  Chester,  brought 
a  nice  collection  of  haixly  border  flowers  (bronze  medal).  Messrs. 
W.  H.  Simpson  and  Sons,  Birmingham,  contributed  an 
artistically  arranged  complement  of  the  leading  varieties  of 
Sweet  Peas  (bronze  medal).  Messrs.  Davis,  Yeovil,  made  a 
grand  display  of  cut  Begonias  (bronze  medal);  a  similar  award 
was  given  to  Messrs.  Blackmore  and  Langdon,  Bath,  for  a  large 
collection  of  cut  Begonias.  Several  of  the  blooms  were  very 
large  and  fine.  Mr.  Wm.  Sydenham,  TamwortJi,  had  an  attrRc- 
tive  display  of  hardy  flowers  (bronze  medal). 

Principal  Prizewinners. — There  were  seven  coriipetit^/is  in 
the  class  for  twelve  self  Carnations,  distinct.  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown, 
Carnation  specialist,  King's  Norton,  distinguished  himself  by 
annexing  first  honours  witn  beautiful  blooms  of  Cecilia,  W.  H. 
Pai*ton,  Ensign,  Mrs.  E.  Hambro,  Cardinal  Newman,  Daffodil, 
Mulberry,  W.  Beardley,  and  Mrs.  F.  W.  Flight;  second,  Mfc 
C  F.  Thnrstan.  Wolverhampton,  with  fine  examples  of  Daffodil, 
En.sign,  Mrs.  E.  Hambro,  Mra.  F.  W.  Flight,  Isinglass,  Much 
the  Miller,   Helen,   Sir  Galahad,  Sir  Bevys,  and  Pink  Pearl; 
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third,  Mr.  R.  Rudd,  King's  Xorfcon;  fourth,  Mr.  C.  H.  Herbert, 
Acock *s. Green.  In  the  wasa  for  eix  self  Carnations,  Mr.  G.  D. 
Ford,  vAcocks  Green,  was  to  the  fore  with  capital  flowers  of 
Bridegroom,  Mrs.  M.  S.  Charrington.  Sir  Galahad,  Glowworm, 
Sir  Bevys,  and  Mrs.  Hiambro;  secono,  Mr.  G.  F.  Spittle,  Soli- 
hull, with  W.  H.  Parton,  Daffodil,  Agnes  SorreL  Mrs.  F.  W. 
Flignt,  and  Mrs.  E.  Hambro:  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Gottwalt*  was 
pkoed  third,  with  John  Pope,  Mrs.  E.  Hambro,  Daffodil,  W.  H. 
Parton,  Sir  Galahad,  and  Mrs.  Hodgkinson  (fifteen  entrants). 

For  twelve  blooms  of  yellow  ground  Piootees,  in  a  well  con- 
tested^ class,  Mr.  H.  Mathias,  of  Med.stead,  Hants,  won  with 
superb  examples  of  Togo,  Leonora.  Chryseis,  Dainty,  Oberon, 
Gertrude,  Styx,  Nydia,  Gamma,  ic. ;  second,  Mr.  Thurstan, 
with  GronoWj  Verena,  Leonora,  Lady  Freemantle,  Ida,  Oberon, 
Mrs.  W.  Heriot,  and  Lady  Avebury.  Messrs.  A.  R.  Brown,  C.  H. 
Herbert,  and  R.  Rudd  followed  as  in  the  order  named. 

For  six  blooms,  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Gottwaltz,  Droitwich,  scored 
with  Molly  Dalrymple,  Charles  Dickens,  David  Copperfield, 
Ida,  J.  Brocklehurst,  and  Archie  Brown.  Second,  Mr.  A.  W. 
Jones,  Stetchford,  with  Verena,  Astrophel,  Urania,  Ace 
of  Trumps,  Leonora,  and  Oberon ;  Messrs.  Pem- 
berton  and  Son,  Walsall,  and  Mr.  J.  Keen, 
Southampton,  followed  (13  entrants).  For  twelve 
fancy  Carnations,  Mr.  Thurstan  again  scored  with 
a  beautiful  complement  of  Elaine,  Douce  Davie, 
Merlin,  Sam  Weller,  Margaret  Thurstan,  High- 
land Lass,  King  Solomon  (a  sport),  R.  A.  Row- 
berry,  Galileo,  Canatrice,  ana  Hanno;  second. 
Mr.  A.  R.  Brown  with  Lord  Skyne,  Highland 
Lass,  Sara,  Elaine,  Hanno,  Sam  Weller,  Queen 
Bess,  Liberte,  Mrs.  Iieonora  Hunter,  Mr.  F. 
Wellesley,  Merlin,  and  Cavalier;  third,  Mr.  A.  W. 
Jones. 

The  class  for  six  fancies  tempted  fourteen 
entrants,  led  by  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Gottwaltz  with 
superb  blooms ;  second,  Mr.  G.  D.  Ford ;  and  H. 
Mathias.  R.  Rudd,  and  John  Keen  in  this  order. 
For  twelve  whit-e  ground  Picotees  there  were  six 
contestants,  C.  H.  Herbert  in  the  van.  He  had 
Brunette,  Pride  of  I^eyton,  Hon.  Mrs.  Kenyon, 
Mrs.  Openshaiv,  Mrs.  Gorton,  Dainty,  Lady 
Fortrose,  Miss  Eveline  Cartwright,  Ganymede, 
John  Smith,  Ladv  Louisa,  and  Mi*s,  Williams ; 
second,  Mr.  A.  K.  Brown;  the  remaining  four 
entrants  were  placed  as  follows :  Messrs.  Peraber- 
ton  and  Sons,  C.  F.  Thurstan,  H.  Mathias,  and  R. 
Rudd.  In  the  class  for  six  white  ground  Piootees 
there  were  twelve  entries,  led  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Good- 
fellow,  Walsall,  with  good  blooms  of  Mr.  Hoskier, 
Winston  Churchill,  Carrie  Goodfellow,  Baliol, 
and  Roger  Bacon ;  second.  Rev.  C.  A.  Gottwaltz 
with  Excelsior,  Lucy,  Maud  Brown,  Pride  of 
Leyton,  and  Thos.  William ;  third,  Mr.  G.  D. 
Ford,  followed  by  Messrs.  C.  J.  "VNTiite  and  J. 
Fairlie. 

For  twelve  flake  or  bizarre  Carnations,  dis- 
similar, Mr.  C.  H.  Herbert  was  the  victor  with 
a  grand  complement  of  Gordon  Lewis,  Master 
Fr«l,  Qeo.  Melville,  J.  S.  Hedderley,  Meteor, 
Wm.  Skirving,  Sarah  Payne,  Sportsman,  Ad- 
miral Curzon,  Robert  Hon  1  grave,  Merton,  and 
Arthur;  second,  Mr.  C.  F.  Thurstan,  with  Messrs. 
Pemberton,  A.  R.  Brown,  and  R.  Rudd  follow- 
ing. For  six  flakes  or  bizarres,  Mr.  J.  Fairlie, 
Acton,  London,  was  to  the  fore  with  Master 
Fred,  Gordon  Lewis,  J.  J.  Keen,  Wm.  Skirvinje,  Mrs.  Rowan, 
and  J.  S.  Hedderley;  second,  Dr.  A.  H.  Beadles,  Svdenham; 
third,  Mr.  G.  D.^  Ford ;  and  fourth,  H.  Boys,  Walsall. 

Much  public  interest  was  invested  in  the  classes  for  single 
blooms,  but  more  particularly  in  the  undressed  blooms,  shown 
with  their  own  f<Jiago  in  vases.  The  varieties  were  chiefly  a 
irex>etition  of  those  already  enumerated.  In  the  classes  for 
blooms  shown  without  cards,  the  principal  exponents  were 
Messrs.  W.  H.  Parton,  A.  R.  Brown,  G.  D.  Ford,  J  D.  Wil- 
liams, A.  W.  Jones,  H.  Skeels,  of  Walsall,  and  the  Rev.  C.  A. 
Gottwaltz.  In  the  classes  for  blooms  staged  in  threes,  Messrs. 
W.  H.  Parton,  R.  Rudd.  J.  D.  Williams,  Ford,  A.  W.  Jones, 
C.  H.  Herbert,  and  A.  R.  Brown  were  the  principal  winners. 
The  amateur  classes  were  well  represented. 

Premier  Awards  and  Medals The  appended  awards  were 

as  follows :— Bizarre  Carnation  :  Mr.  C.  H.  Herbert  with  Master 
Fred.  Flaked  Carnation:  Mr.  Herbert  with  Sportsman. 
Heavy  edged  white  ground  Picotee :  Mr.  F.  W.  Goodfellow  with 
Mrs.  Hoskier.  Light  or  wire  edged,  white  ground  Picotee:  Mr. 
H.  Mathias  with  Fair  Maiden.  Heavy  edged  yellow  ground 
Picotee :  Mr.  Mathias  with  Togo.  Light  edged  vellow  ground 
Picotee :  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown  with  Lady  Douglas  Galton.  Yellow 
ground  fancy :  Mr.  Thurstan  with  Elaine.  Self  Carnation  :  the 
Rev.  C.  A.  Gottwaltz  with  Mrs.  Eric  Hambro.  The  premier 
undressed  flowere  were  adjudged  to  be  the  following :— Self , 
Mr.  H.  Skeels  with  Cantor.  Fancv :  Mr.  Parton  with  King 
Solomon.     Yellow  ground  Picotee :  Mr.  W.  H.  Parton  with  Mrs. 


Walter  Heriot.  The  Botanical  Society's  silver  medal  for  the 
exhibitor  obtaining  the  greatest  number  <rf  points  in  the  large 
and  single  bloom  classes  was  won  by  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown ;  and 
the  bronze  medal  for  the  second  highest  going  to  Mr.  C.  H. 
Herbert.  The  society  also  offered  a  silver  medal  on  the  same 
conditions  in  the  small  and  single  bloom  classes — won  by  the 
Rev.  C.  A.  Gottwaltz;  the  bronze  medal  falling  to  Mr.  G.  D. 
Ford.  Mr.  Brown  was  allocated  another  silver  medal,  this  being 
the  one  offered  by  the  society  for  the  most  successful  exhibitor 
in  the  single  bloom  classes.  The  bronze  medal  offered  in  con- 
nection with  the  amateur  classes  was  secured  by  Mr.  J.  Smith. 

Several  new  varieties  of  Carnations  were  shown,  and  to  some 
of  which  first  class  certificates  were  awarded.  Mr.  A,  W.  Jones 
for  a  yellow, ground  Picotee  named  Ace  of  Trumps.  For  a 
flower  of  the  same  class  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Gottwaltz  had  Lady 
Douglass;  also  for  a  white  ground  Picotee  named  Maud  Brown, 
a  similar  award.  Mr.  F.  W.  Goodfellow,  Walsall,  for  a  heavy 
scarlet  Picotee  named  Carrie  Goodfellow.  Mr.  F.  W.  Flight, 
of  Cornstiles,  Twyford,  for  a  light  scarlet  Picotee  named  Fair 
Maiden ;  and  Mr.  H.  Mathias  for  a  superb  heavy  edged  purple 


Fho'o 


Rose,  Clibrans'  White. 


Clibraaf, 


I  Picotee  named  Togo.    Messrs.  Felton  and  Sons  obtained, 

'  Queen  of  the  West,  the  award   of  merit    offered    for    a 

i  Carnation.— W.  G. 

I  '^^'^ 


with 
tree 


A  Good,  Wbite  Rose. 


This  is  one  of  the  hardiest,  as  well  as  dwarf  est,  of  new  h.p. 
I  garden  Roses.  A  plant  in  mv  Mio<ilesex  garden  is  not  more 
,  than  S^in  high,  ana  at  the  taflest  has  never  exceeded  1ft;  but 
I  it  has  plenty  of  shining  leafage,  and  sends  up  large  \diite  spread- 
\  ing  flowers  of  good  shape.     All  of  the  first  crop  of  blossoms  were 

perfectly  white,  and  much  resembled  those  of  Frau  Karl 
I  Druschki,  but  a  few  of  the  later  ones  became  prettily  suffused 
I  at  the  tips  of  the  petals  with  purplish-carmine — very  lovely 
.  and  distinct.  As  a  dwarf  and  reliable  edging  Rose,  this  can  be 
'  recommended.  It  ought  also  to  be  useful  as  a  pot  Rose.  Messrs. 
j  Clibrans,  of  Altrincham,  are  the  raisers,  and  I  saw  it  there  la^t 
I  year  for  the  first  time.  The  flowers  first  opened  about  the 
I  second  week  in  July,  The  growths  are  spiny.— S.  E. 
1  The  introducers,  in  their  Rose  catalogue,  say:— "This 
'   variety  has  been  on  trial  in  our  nurseries  for  some  years.     Every 

season,  whatever  the  weather  may  have  been,  it  has  invariably 
I  grown  well  and  flowered  abundantly.  For  garden  decoration 
{  and  decorative  use  generally  it  has  proved  itself  to  be  indis- 
I   pensable." 
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GaddiDg  and  Gathering. 

The    Branch   Rose    Nurseries   of   Alex.   Dickson  and 
Sons  at  Ledbury. 

On  Friday.  July  19,  one  of  tho  very  few  downright  hot  end 
sunny  days  or  the  season,  your  old  correspondent  spent  a  most 
enjoyable  day  at  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  and  Sons'  branch 
nurseries  near  Ledbury.  As  these  are  hardly  known  to  the 
general  public,  at  any  rate   in    comparison    with     the    head- 

?[uarterB  of  the  old  established  firm  at  Newtownards,  Belfast,  a 
ew  notes  embodying  the  impression  left  upon  the  writer  by 
his  rieit  may  not  be  altogether  without  interest  to  the  readers 
of  the  "  Rose  JournaL'*  The  nurseries  are  distant  from  Led- 
bury Station  about  three  miles,  to  be  traversed  thxx>u2h  pic- 
turesque undulating  lanes,  hill  succeeding  hill,  until  an  altitude 
of  nearly  600ft  is  reached  (a  very  pretty  trial  ground,  if  some- 
what wider,  for  hill-climbing  motors,  of  which  there  have  been 
already  two  competitions  in  the  county).  At  its  highest  point 
stands  out  the  fine  old  church,  fjx>m  whence  may  be  seen  charm- 
ing views  of  the  Welsh  mountains  and  the  underlying  Hop  yards 
axM  orchards  in  the  middle  distance. 

The  Alex.  Dicksons'  nurseries  are  not  comi>rised  in  one  com- 
pact whole,  but  divided  up  into  separate  sections,  each  sloping 
west,  altogether  nearly  a  mile  from  one  end  to  the  other.  It 
may  easily  be  oonoeived  how  striking'is  the  scene  when  suddenly, 
on  the  summit  of  one  of  the  steep  hills  being  reached,  the  rows 
of  Roses  burst  on  the  sight,  to  which  the  exuberant  greenery 
of  the  surrounding  landscape  refreshingly  afforded  a  perfect 
contrast. 

The  h.p.'s,  everywhere  late  thb  ungenial  season,  'were  con- 
spicuous by  their  alisenoe.  While  waiting  for  the  coming  of  Mr. 
Drew,  the  first  remark  of  my  guide,  who  proved  his  love  for  his 
fair  charges,  like  the  first  tiller  of  the  soil,  **by  calling  them 
all  by  their  names,*'  was,  "  You  will  see,  sir,  very  few  reds  out." 
He  was  certainly  ri^ht ;  though  some  few  glorious  blo<Hns  of  such 
h.p.'s  as  Alfred  GcJomb,  Marie  Baumann,  and  Capt.  Hay  ward 
si^e  volumes  to  their  robust  habit,  to  the  entire  absence  of 
mildew,  as  well  as  to  salubrity  of  the  soil  and  the  suitability  of 
the  situation* 

Among  the  new  Roses  the  writer  was  particularly  struck  with 
Marquise  de  Chataigneraye,  h.t.  Surely,  there  is  something 
after  all  in  a  name  I  Soft  cream  in  colour,  and  very  high  centre. 
Harry  Kirk,  h.t.,  sulphur-yellow,  full,  after  David  McKee,  but 
it  is  hoped  more  reliaole.  Particularly  superb  was  quite  a  new 
h.t.,  gold  medid  this  season  at  Holland  House  exhibition,  not 
introduced  yet;  also  h.t.  Mrs.  Barnes,  immense  substance  and 
delicacy,  extraordinary  creamy,  thick,  and  wavy  petals.  Lord 
Rothscnild  ordered  a  plant  of  this  variety  to  be  sent  him,  with 
the  remark  that  he  saw  nothing  approachine  it  in  the  exhibition. 

Richmond  is  an  enlarged  and  frascrant  Liberty ;  Lady  Helen 
Vincent,  creamy  pink,  sweet:  Mrs.  Brocklebank,  creamy  white, 
and  Mrs.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  pale  cream,  extra  fine  bloom. 
Time  and  space  will  only  allow  of  my  adding  another  three 
which  on  their  merits,  as  distinct,  very  early  and  constant 
bloomers,  should  be  in  every  collection :— Mrs.  Joseph  Hill 
(1903),  intensely  dark  foliage,  reddish  apricot  at  base  or  bloom, 
robust ;  Dr.  Oampbell  Hall  (1904),  coral,  blended  white ;  Earl  ot 
Warwick  (1904),  distinct  foliage,  salm<»i-pink  shaded  red. 

In  a  slightly  more  sheltered  spot,  evei^  part  of  it  interesting, 
are  located  the  seedlings,  selections  from  which  every  year  sur- 
prise the  public  from  their. number,  and  from  the  richly  deserved 
medals  and  certificates  they  win.  It  may  not  be  generally 
known  that  these  aspirants  for  floral  honour  are  first  reared  at 
Newtownards,  Belfast,  passing  through  their  novitiate,  and  go 
through  the  ordeal  of  selection  there.  After  that  they  are  sent 
off  to  the  more  genial  climate  of  the  West  Midlands,  and  placed 
at  the  Ledbury  nurseries  under  the  firm's  experienced  and  in- 
telligent manager,  Mr.  Drew,  to  be  carefully  observed,  discreetly 
fed,  and  finally  mercilessly  cut  up,  when  every  single  scrap  in 
the  way  of  a  bud  is  jealously  utilised.  A  grand  sloping  piece  of 
some  40,000  or  50,000  seedling  briars  will  ere  long  fold  the  buds 
in  their  embrace,  as  their  congenial  and  appropriate  destination. 
This  is  quite  a  matter  of  annual  routine.  l%ere  are  1,300 
seedlings  in  all.  Each  variety  is  planted  in  short  rows,  out  of 
whicb  (here  and  there,  so  it  appeared  to  your  writer,  under  that 
glorious  July  sun),  an  unusual  proportion  of  rare  and  distinct 
specimens,  triumphs  of  the  raisers  art,  will  be  the  outcome. 
I  do  know  that  several  seedlings  shown  me  were  perfect  models 
of  loveliness,  and  (in  several  specimens)  of  marvellous  fragrance. 
— Herefordshire  Incumbent. 


Primulas. 


The  following  won  first  prize  in  the  under-gardeners'  essay 
competition  promoted  by  the  Isle  of  Wight  Horticultural  Associa- 
tion : 

Plants  which  flower  in  the  winter  and  impart  a  bright  and 
cheerful  appearance  to  the  greenhouse  are  always  appreciated. 


and  amongst  the  various  subjects  grown  for  that  pur 
Primulas  and  Cinerarias  oooupy  a  prominent  place.  For 
general  usefulness  few  other  greenhouse  plants  can  surpass 
them,  and  a  well-grown  batch  of  either  is  a  good  feature  of 
any  establishment.  At  no  time  do  they  require  a  great  amount 
of  heat,  and  amongst  other  merits  they  possess,  their  cultural 
requirements  are  comparatively  few  ana  not  difficult  to  supply. 
One  of  the  chief  points  in  attaining  success  with  these  (as. 
indeed,  all  plants)  is  attention  to  detail,  but  the  results  securea 
from  a  eood  strain  will  amply  repay  for  the  time  and  attention 
bestowed  upon  them.  Primulas  form  an  extensive  genus,  com- 
prising about  200  distinct  kinds,  but  of  these  the  larger  part 
are  used  for  outdoor  purposes  alone.  Probably  the  best  kxrown 
greenhouse  species  is  sinensis,  which  was  introduced  from 
China  in  1820. 

Since  that  date  vast  improvements  have  been  effected,  and 
thanks  to  the  work  of  the  hybridist  there  are  now  good  rorms 
of  singles,  semi-doubles,  and  doubles.  Another  well-known 
type  of  more  recent  introduction  is  the  stellata,  or  Star 
Primulas,  which  was  sent  out  about  twelve  years  ago,  and  is 
now  very  popular.  The  first  plant  of  this  is  said  to  have 
originated  in  a  batch  of  sinensis,  the  seed  of  which  came  direct 
from  China,  and  was  described  as  a  weedy-looking  plant,  but 
by  crossing  with  other  forms  some  splendid  varieties  nave  been 
produced,  though  unfortunately  one  is  sometimes  doomed  to 
disappointment  with  this  type  owing  to  the  existence  of 
inferior  strains.  This  shows  tne  care  needed  in  seed  selection; 
none  but  the  very  best  should  be  saved  for  that  purpose.  Men- 
tion might  also  be  made  of  Primula  obconica,  introduced  from 
Central  China  in  1882.  This  is  remarkable  for  its  free  flower- 
iiig  qualities,  and  the  fact  of  the  leaves  having  an  injurious 
effect  on  some  persons  when  handling  them.* 

The  usual  mode  of  propagating  the  singles  and  semi-doables 
is  by  seeds,  and  the  plants  treated  as  annuals,  but  with  the 
doubles  propagation  is  generally  effected  by  cuttings  or  divi- 
sions of  the  crowns,  which  is  done  after  flowering.  The  flower- 
ing season  can  be  considerably  prolonged  by  making  a  sowing 
•on  two  or  three  different  dates,  from  the  end  of  March  to 
about  the  end  of  June  or  early  July.  Seed  should  be  sown 
thinly  in  clean  well-drained  pans  of  light  soil,  and  placed  on 
a  shelf  in  the  greenhouse  or  warm  pit.  To  prevent  rapid 
evaporation  place  a  pane  of  glass  over  the  pan  until  germini- 
tion  takes  place.  As  the  seedlings  appear,  a  slight  shading 
must  be  afforded,  and  to  ensure  sturdy  plants  from  the  start 
keep  as  close  to  the  glass  as  possible.  Pricking  out  should  be 
attended  to  in  good  time,  and  may  be  done  either  singly  in 
small  pots  or  several  in  pans.  A  suitable  compost  consists  of 
two  parts  light  loam,  and  one  part  each  of  leaf  soil  and  sifted 
mortar  rubbish.  Care  is  needed  in  potting  or  transplanting 
that  the  plant  is  only  placed  sufficiently  deep  to  hold  firm. 
If  placed  too  deep  they  are  liable  to  rot  off  at  the  base,  while 
witn  the  other  extreme  they  will  be  always  toppling  over,  and 
in  danger  of  being  broken  off  when  moved.  As  soon  as  estab- 
lished ^ey  may  be  transferred  to  a  cold  frame,  standing  them 
on  a  base  of  ashes.  Overwatering  should  be  carefully  avoided. 
If  the  soil  gets  sour  or  sodden  it  will  mean  disaster,  but  at  the 
same  time  a  moist  atmosphere  in  the  frame  is  essential  to  a 
healthy  growth.  A  slight  shading  must-  still  be  given  from  ^e 
direct  rays  of  the  sun  and  admit  plenty  of  air  on  all  favourable 
occasions. 

It  is  detrimental  to  allow  the  plants  to  starve  in  small  pots, 
and  they  should  be  potted  on  as  soon  as  ready.  A  big  snift, 
however,  is  not  advisable,  as  the  roots  are  somewhat  slow  in 
taking  possession  of  the  fresh  soil.  A  48  makes  a  good  shift 
from  thumbs,  while  a  60  will  accommodate  those  from  pans. 
Keep  the  frame  close  for  a  few  days  to  promote  root  action, 
and  by  paying  careful  attention  to  watering  and  shading  they 
will  soon  make  good  progress.  All  flower  spikes  should  be 
pinched  out  until  after  the  final  potting,  and  the  plants  allowed 
plenty  of  space  to  develop.  By  the  middle  of  August  the 
earliest  batch  will  be  ready  for  Uieir  final  shift.  A  small  pro- 
portion of  old  hotbed  manure  may  be  added  to  the  previoas 
compost  if  the  loam  is  of  rather  poor  quality.  Six-inch  pots 
will  be  large  enough  for  the  strongest  plants,  and  they  shoukl 
be  potted  only  moderately  firm.  After  they  get  established 
give  all  the  light  and  air  possible  to  prevent  them  from  becom- 
ing drawn.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  take  off  the  frame  Udbts 
during  dull  weather,  though  they  should  not  be  exposed  to 
heavy  rains  or  wind.  By  this  means  the  plants  will  be  kept 
sturdy  and  in  robust  health. 

About  the  first  week  in  October  they  should  be  transferred 
to  the  greenhouse,  giving  them  as  light  a  position  as  possible. 
On  bright  days  the  plants  will  appreciate  a  damping  of  the 
stage  or  shelf  on  which  they  are  standing,  and  a  temperature 
ranging  from  60deg  to  OOaeg  will  suit  them  well.  Feeding 
may  be  commenced  ss  they  come  into  flower,  weak  doses  of  cow 
manure,  with  an  occasional  rorinkling  of  artificial^  being  ex- 
cellent. Primulas  appear  to  be  less  troubled  by  insect  pests 
than  the  majority  of  plants.  Judging  by  my  brief  experience, 
green  fly  is  the  only  thing  likely  to  be  troublesome;  and  this, 
as  a  rule,  not  until  the  warmer  days  of  spring.  They  can  easilv 
be  destroyed  by  burning  a  fumer,  and  thus  keep  the  plants 
clea^i  and  healthy  to  the  last. 
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Tonng  Gttdeners'  Domtin. 

%•  The  prize  is  awarded  to  Mr.  E.  B.  Wire,  King's  Walden 
Bury,  Hitchin,  Hei-ts,  for  his  notes  on  **  The  Decorator.'' 
Honourable  mention  is  accorded  Mr.  Hartleys. 

Uiefal  Britlih  Planta. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  those  who  appreciate  ^*  natural  gar- 
dening" to  see  the  change  in  the  style  of  bedding  which  nas 
taken  place  during  the  last  few  years.  The  public  taste,  con- 
trary to  opinions  expressed  at  the  outset,  does  not  crave  for 
the  forma]  style  to  oe  continued.  This  has  led  authorities 
having  the  management  of  public  gardens  to  further  cultivate 
the  taste  of  artistic  gardening  bv  devoting  portions  of  the 
grounds  for  the  introduction  of  wild  flowers,  ana  to  the  making 
of  wild  gardens.  The  latter,  as  a  rule,  contain  many  plants 
which  are  not  British.  It  is  tnerefore  necessary  when  planning 
out  such  gardens  to  remember  this  distinction.  It  may  be 
thought  that  it  is  quite  easy  to  cultivate  wild  flowers.  How- 
ever, to  meet  with  success,  one  must  have  a  good  botanical 
knowledge.  A  British  plant  is  just  as  particular  about  the 
aspect  it  is  given  as  the  cultivated  one.  To  obtain  the  best 
effect  the  plants  should  be  growing  on  a  bank,  preferably  near 
a  stream.  Moisture-loving  plants  are  very  »iowy ;  yellow  is 
perhaps  the  predominating  colour.  Many  of  the  Itananculacie«e 
are  suitable  in  this  direction.     . 

A  large  patch  of  the  Water  Crowfoot  (R.  aquatilis)  which 
grows  on  the  surface  of  still  water,  when  seen  in  flower  during 
the  month  of  May  is  very  beautiful.  Other  showv  plants 
which  thrive  in  shallow  water  are  the  Marsh  Marigola  (Galtha 
palustris).  Globe  Flower  (Trollius  europieus),  Flowering  Rush 
(Butomus  umbeUatus),  Arrowhead  (Sagittaria  sagittsefolia), 
Great  Water  Plantain  (Alisma  plantago),  and  the  Reed  Mace 
(Typha  latifolia).  On  the  margins  of  water  the  Hairy  Mint 
(Mentha  aquatica),  Soft  Rush  (Juncus  effusus),  Purple  Loose- 
strife (Lythrum  Salicaria),  Forget-me-not  (Myosotis  palustris), 
Winter  Cress  (Barbarea  vulgari^,  and  man^  others.  On  higher 
ground  and  rocks  the  Rock  Cress  (Arabia  hirsuta),  M^ilot 
(Melilotus  ofllcinalis),  Horse-shoe  Vetch  (Hippocrepis  comosa), 
Tormentilla  (Potentilla  Tormentilla),  Silver  Weed  (P.  Anserina), 
Lotus  oomiculatus,  the  Bird's-foot  Trefoil,  Hoj^weed  (Heracleum 
sphondylium),  Creeping  Jenny  (Lysimachia  Nummularia),  and 
other  suitable  subjects. 

When  seen  growing  on  undulating  open  ground  the  follow- 
ing form  an  effective  picture : — Tansy  (Tanaoet-um  vulgare), 
Blue-bottle  (Centaurea  cyanus),  Sweet  Woodruff  (Asperula 
odorata),  Oxeye  (Chrysanthemum  Leueanthemum),  Feverfew 
(Matricaria  inodora).  Yarrow  (Achillea  millefolium),  Sneezewort 
(A.  ptarmica),  Bellflower  (Campanula  rotundifolia).  Sheep's 
Scabious  (Jasione  montana),  Chlora  perfoliata  (the  Yellow-wort), 
White  Meadow  Saxifrage  (S.  granulata).  Tufted  Vetch  (Vicia 
craooa),  Meadow  Vetcbling  (Lathyrus  pratensis),  Rock  Rose 
(Helianthemum  vulgare),  Welsh  Poppy  (Meoonopsis  cambrica), 
Great  Mullein  (Verbascum  Thapsus),  Meadow  Cranesbill 
(C^naniumpra tense),  Cuckoo  flower  (Cardamine  pratensis),  Field 
Scabious  (Scabiosa  arvensis),  and  hosts  of  others.  There  are 
also  several  suitable  British  shrubs  which  lend  themselves  to  the 
landscape.  Genista,  Furze,  Blackberry,  Buckthorn,  Honey- 
sackle,  Yew,  Strawberry  tree,  Heaths,  Broom,  and  Maple  are 
all  suitable  for  this.  One  could  write  a  good  deal  on  such  an 
interesting  subject,  but  space  forbids.— A.  J.  Hartless. 

FfMslaf. 

As  the  season  for  the  potting  up  of  bulbs  is  once  more  coming 
ix>und,  I  thought  a  few  hints  on  the  cultivation  of  these  beauti- 
ful flowers  would  be  useful.  In  the  first  place,  some  good  bulbs 
should  be  procured  from  a  reliable  merchant.  It  is  as  well  to 
divide  them  into  two  or  three  batches,  so  that  a  good  succession 
of  flowers  maj  be  obtained.  If  it  is  desired  to  have  them  in 
flower  by  Christmas  or  the  New  Year,  the  first  batch  should  be 
potted  up  about  the  first  week  in  August,  following  with  the 
other  batches  at  intervals  of  about  three  or  four  w^eeks.  The 
soil  for  potting  should  consist  of  loam,  leaf  soil,  horse  droppings, 
and  some  silver  sand,  all  well  mixed  together,  and,  if  possible, 
got  readv  a  few  days  before  it  is  required  for  use.  The  pots 
snould  auso  be  thoroughly  washed  before  using.  I  find  that 
48's  imd  32's  are  the  most  suitable,  placing  six  or  seven  bulbs 
in  the  smaller  and  nine  or  ten  bulbs  in  the  larger  size.  Do  not 
bury  the  bulbs  too  deep  or  fill  the  pots  too  full  of  soil,  as  they 
require  plenty  of  water  when  in  full  growth.  After  the  bulbs 
have  be^  potted  place  the  pots  together  in  a  cold  frame,  damp 
the  pots  over  with  a  rosed  can  once  or  twice  a  day  according  to 
weather,  and  shade  from  bright  sunshine  until  growth  has  com- 
menced. After  this  the  shading  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  air 
admitted  to  the  frame  so  that  the  growth  may  be  kept  nice  and 
sturdy.  Keep  the  pots  in  the  frames  until  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber, when  they  may  be  removed  to  a  shelf  in  the  greennouse 
having  a  temperature  of  50deg  to  55deg.  About  the  first  week 
in  November  they  will  need  tying  up,  the  best  way  being  to 
place  four  neat  sticks  just  inside  the  rim  of  the  pot,  and  then 
tie  the  bast  round  them^  giving  them  another  tie  later  on  if 


necessary.  After  the  firet  tying  up  they  may  be  stood  along  the 
front  stage  of  the  house,  keeping  them  as  close  to  the  light  as 
possible.  Manure  water  may  be  given  them  as  soon  as  ^he  pots 
are  well  filled  with  roots,  this  helping  to  strengthen  the  flower 
spikes.  After  the  flowering  is  over  remove  them  to  a  cooler 
house  or  a  cold  frame,  but  keep  them  well  suppUed  with  nwrnure 
water  until  they  show  sians  of  going  to  rest.  ^P^n  this  teed- 
ing  after  flowering  will  depend  the  making  up  of  the  bulb  to 
flower  the  following  season.  Clear  away  the  old  growth  as  soon 
as  it  will  readily  come  away  from  the  bulb,  and  if  not  Mre«^ 
done  stand  the  pots  in  a  cold  frame,  so  that  the  bulbs  may  be 
thoroughly  ripened.'— R.  Dovkb,  Woburn  Sands. 
Single-handed  Oardenan. 

In  the  "Young  Gardenere'  Domain"  of  the  26th  ult., 
*'  W.  R."  writes  that  it  is  remarkable 'that  anyone  should  write 
as  I  did,  after  grudging  the  thought  I  bad  already  givf^.  I 
do  really  grudge  to  give  time  (for  thought  means  time)  to  tbe 
single-han^  v.  foreman  subject.  There  is^  no  doubt,  in  his 
first  letter  he  wrote,  **his  ambitious  spirit  says  not ,  into 
obscurity";  but  in  his  second  letter  he  wntes,  J  A  smgl©- 
handed  place  invariably  means  dropping  into  obscurity.  Ihere 
is  no  foreman  who  can  afford  to  drop  into  this  kind  of  obscurity, 
I  also  criticised  his  determination  ^  because  he  lacked  it  two 
years  ago,  when  he  did  not  get  a  pnae.  The  horticultural  argu- 
ment had  weight  enough,  if  he  had  taken  the  proper  view  of  it. 
If  he  can  show  his  fellow  neighbours  that  he  has  any  good 
abilities,  he  will  soon  find  his  position.  If  he  can  get  a  situation 
like  the  man  he  heard  of  let  him  take  it,  but  it  wants  more  than 
the  usual  ability  for  such  a  big  jump.— A.  A. 
Tha  Decorator. 

How  seldom  one  sees  this  important  personage  mentioned  in 
the  gardening  papers.  Yet  he  is  one  of  the  most  energetic 
(and  unpopular)  of  the  garden  staff.  He  has  to  work  with  his 
head  as  well  as  his  bands,  and  on  the  whole  has  a  glorious  time 
of  work  and  worry.  Ask  anyone  what  the  decorator  has  to  do. 
and  the  ready  answer  would  be,  "Oh,  he  only  goes  round  and 
cuts  the  flowers."  In  fact,  it  is  **  the  softest  iob  on  the  firm, 
according  to  the  bothy  talk.  But  what  does  the  decorator  say  r 
From  experience  I  can  say  his  lot  is  far  from  being  an  easy 
one.  Should  he  be  successful  in  pleasing  the  ladies  in  the 
mansion,  it  is  too  often  at  the  expense  of  offending  the  forenian . 
who  "  knows  he  (the  foreman)  could  do  the  decorating  in  half 
the  time,"  delightfully  unconscious  of  the  many  whims  and 
fads  of  my  lady,  also  the  prettj;  and  most  unsuitable  vases  she 
expects  him  to  arrange  flowers  in,  to  say  nothing  of  the  flower 
room,  which  is  usually  the  darkest  and  most  inoonvenient  in  the 
mansion.  However,  it  is  considered  by  all  in  the  servants'  hall 
to  be  "  plenty  good  enough  for  the  decorator,  who  is  too  m«ftn 
for  anything,  and  nejer  gives  anybody  a  buttonh«rfe."  The 
housemaids  all  love  him,  though  "they  oan't  undenstand  what 
they  want  any  blessed  gardeners  in  the  house  for  at  all.  The 
under  butler  also  is  of  opinion  that  "the  decorator  ought  to  be 
made  clean  the  silver  after  using  it."  The  first  jonmeyman 
glares  at  him  as  he  sees  his  Crotons  and  stove  stuff  ''being 
oarried  off  to  their  doom,"  as  he  mildly  expresses  it;  and  his 
mate  in  the  flowering  house  desires  to  know  why  it  is  he  (the 
decorator)  does  not  mow  the  lot  down  while  he's  about  it. 
Even  the  garden  boy  when  sent  off  for  a  basket  of  moes  on  a 
winter's  day  frankly  informs  him  that,  '*  He  reckons  the  blink- 
ing decorators  ought  to  get  their  own  mk»5;^'    ,  ^  , 

His  one  friend  is  the  head  gardener.  The  latter  knowa  the 
delicate  nature  of  the  work,  having  "been  through  the  mill," 
and  is  glad  to  see  the  best  plants  and  flowere  being  taken  into 
the  house,  knowing  they  will  be  shown  off  U>  advantage  and 
admired  by  the  visitor?.  He  is  able  to  advise,  liaving  gained 
ideas  at  many  shows  and  different  places  he  has  been  in.  He 
knows  the  decorator  has  to  be  at  work  with  table  decorations, 
making  wreaths,  buttonholes,  &c.,  while  the  rest  in  the  bothy 
are  enjoying  a  game  of  cards  or  otherwise;  that  his  time  is 
any  time,  Sunday  often  being  as  busy  as  any  other  day  in  some 
establishments.  He  also  appreciates  the  fact  that  ladies  as  a 
rule  are  very  unreasonable  with  regard  to  flowers. 

Y'et,  after  all,  it  is  a  very  pleasant  work,  and  anyone 
thoroughly  interested  in  decorating  never  finds  it  wearying. 
There  is  always  something  new  to  cut  at  and  experiment  with. 
A  good  decorator  is  always  on  the  look  out  for  a  new  idea ;  and 
notking  is  more  gratifying  than  to  make  it  a  success.— E.  B.  W. 


Market  Gudening. 


Whitb  Lion  Gooskbebries. 
One  of  the  best  sights  of  recent  years  was  seeing  ten  acres 
of  these  in  full  fruit  at  Twickenham.  Messrs.  Mann  and  Sons 
invited  me  down.  Picking  was  proceeding  at  the  rate  of  600 
half  bushels  daily ;  a  half  bushel  was  picked  from  one  bush. 
These  are  brought  up  to  Covent  Garden  by  their  own  motor 
van.  I  have  just  weighed  one  berry,  Joe ;  four  ditto,  2|oz ;  five 
ditto,  3ioz ;  a  fair  sample.  This  is  an  old  variety,  but  of  good 
merit  and  fine  flavour.  Thousands  of  bushes  up  to  three  years 
old  are  being  raised  for  sale.— Stephen  Castle. 
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Ff nit  Forcing. 

^  VINES :  EARLY  HOUSES.— Vines  that  have  been  forced  to 
ripen  their  fruit  in  May  and  June  have  the  wood  ripe.  Some  of 
the  old  leaves  may  also  have  fallen,  which  are  generally  the  first 
formed,  as  these,  from  their  thin  texture,  are  soonest  exhausted 
in  elaborating  power.  There  are  other  causes  of  the  leaves 
having  died  early,  such  as  attacks  of  Ted  spider,  insufficient 
supplies  of  water,  and  lack  of  nourishment.  These  must  be 
guarded  against,  but  under  the  best  of  treatment  some  of  the 
lower  leaves  fall  early,  whilst  the  laterals  which  are  formed  later 
have  stouter  foliage.  Such  are  useful  in  assimilating  nutrient 
elements,  some  of  which  find  their  way  to  the  leafless  buds,  as  is 
seen  in  tneir  plumping,  and  in  the  tnickening  of  the  adjacent 
wood.  The  laterals  must  not,  therefore,  be  cut  dose  in,  as  that 
would  probably  cause  the  p^ncipal  buds  to  start,  but  remove  the 
growths  by  degrees,  deferring  the  final  pruning  until  the  early 
part  of  September. 

MIDSEA80N  HOUSES.— The  Vines  have  not  bad  the  usual 
amount  of  sun  this  season,  and  they  have  not  perfected  or  are 
rii)ening  satisfactory  crops,  spot,  scalding,  and  shanking 
being  very  rife.  Where  the  crops  are  npe  air  should  be 
freely  admitted,  and  enough  afforded  at  night  to  ensure  a  free 
circulation.  If  water  is  needed  supply  it  early  on  days  that 
promise  to  be  fine,  and  with  a  free  ventilation  the  moisture  will 
not  do  any  harm,  but  favour  the  keeping  of  th^  Gnapes  in  a 
sound  condition.  A  slight  shade  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  sun 
taking  colour  out  of  Black  Hamburgh  and  other  black  Grapes, 
especially  where  the  foliage, is  thin. 

Grapes  commencing  to  colour  need  a  circulation  of  air, 
enough  at  night  to  ensure  a  change  of  atmosphere,  a  gentle 
warmth  in  the  hot-water  pipes  often  beinc  necessary  when  the 
weather  is  cold  or  damp  botn  day  and  ni^t.  Copious  supplies 
of  water  and  occasional  applications  of  liquid  manure  will  be 
needed  until  the  Grapes  are  well  advanccnl  in  colouring,  «md 
then  the  iqside  border  may  be  mulched  with  short,  dry,  spent 
material. 

LATE  HOUSES.— Full  supplies  of  water  and  feeding  at  the 
surface  are  necessary  until  the  Grapes  are  coloured  up  to  the 
footstalk,  for  many  late  Grapes  appear  ripe  when  they  are  only 
partially  finished.  All  late  Grapes  require  time ;  they  ought  now 
to  be  colouring  or  advanced  in  that  process,  then  with  a  circula- 
tion of  warm,  rather  dry  air  constantly,  and  a  thoroughly  moist 
condition  of  the  soil,  they  will  swell  and  finish  well.  The  chief 
cause  of  Muscats  shrivelling,  even  when  they  are  unripe,  is 
poverty,  also  of  others  shrinking  after  th^  have  hung  some 
time.  Afford  a  temperature  of  70deg  to  fSdeg  by  day  arti-« 
ficially,  80deK  to  90deg  with  sun,  and  close  sufficiently  early  to 
increase  to  90deg  or  95deg.  When  the  sun  is  losing  power, 
afford  enough  air  to  ensure  a  circulation,  and  allow  the  tempera- 
ture to  gradually  cool,  which  prevents  the  moisture  in  the 
atmosphere  being  deposited  on  the  berries.  The  hot-water 
pipes  should,  if  necessary,  have  a  little  warmth  in  them  to 
prevent  the  night  temperature  falling  below  65deg.  Give  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  early  ventilation  of  the  house.— G.  A., 
St.  Albans,  Herts. 

The  Flower  Girdei. 

PROPAGATING  BEDDING  PELARGONIUMS. -The  varie- 
gated section,  including  tricolors,  bicolors,  and  bronzes,  may  be 
propagated  first,  selecting  a  due  number  of  suitaWe  cuttings  so 
far  as  can  be  done  without  spoiling  the  plants  or  marring  the 
effect  of  the  beds.  Ordinary  pots  3in  to  Din  in  diameter  are  the 
most  convenient.  '  Lightly  drain  with  a  few  crocks  and  fill  with 
a  compost  of  loam,  leaf  soil,  and  sand  in  equal  parts,  surfacing 
with  a  layer  of  sand.  Three  to  six  cuttings  may  be  inserted  in 
these  pots.  Stand  on  a  hard  base  in  a  frame  on  which  the 
lights  can  be  readily  placed  in  the  event  of  wet  or  stormy 
weather.  Follow  by  taking  cuttings  of  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums, 
and  lastly  the  aonals.  Where  large  quantities  of  the  latter  are 
required  boxes  as  well  as  pots  may  be  used.  They  will  root 
very  well  placed  outdoors  in  the  full  sun,  standing  the  pots  or 
boxes  on  a  base  of  ashes  to  prevent  entry  of  worms  into  tne  soil. 
The  cuttings  should  be  made  and  allowed  to  remain  exposed  to 
the  air  in  the  shade  for  a  few  hours  before  insertion,  so  that  the 
base  may  dry.  Water  immediately  after  insertion,  and  sparingly 
afterwards  until  rooting  commences.  Later  batches  of  cuttings 
which  may  be  taken  may  be  placed  at  once  under  glass. 

VERBENAS.— An  excellent  method  of  propagating  Verbenas 
m  quantity  is  to  insert  cuttings  in  a  fmme.  Place  a  one  or 
two-light  frame  on  a  hard  base  and  fill  in  a  foot  of  half  decayed 
leaves,  which  tread  down  firmly.  On  this  spread  3in  of  a  com- 
post, consisting  of  loam,  leaf  soil,  and  sand  well  mixed  and  made 


fiiTn.  Select  flowerless  cuttings  f ix>m  the  plants  of  a  short- 
jointed  character,  removing  the  lower  leaves,  and  cutting  below 
a  joint.  Insert  2in  apart,  and  water  in.  Shade  and  keep  the 
lights  closed  uutil  rooting  begins.  After  that  give  air  freely, 
and  shortly  transfer  the  young  rooted  plants  to  pots  or  boxes 
for  the  winter. 

HELIOTROPES.— Cuttings  strike  readily  in  a  close,  moist 
frame.  Place  them  in  5in  pots  ot  sandy  soil,  which  plunge  to 
the  rim  in  cocoanut  fibre  kept  moist.  Keep  tne  lights  closed  to 
retain  warmth,  and  maintain  the  freshness  of  the  foliage, 
shading  from  strong  sunshine.  Air  must  be  given  gradually 
when  rooting  and  becoming  established. 

LOBELIAS. — Plants  of  a  good  colour  and  habit  should  be 
retained  and  propagated  by  division  to  pix>vide  stock  for  winter- 
ing. A  selection  of  the  plants  in  full  flower  must,  however,  for 
this  purpose  be  out  down,  so  that  young  groH-th  may  start  from 
the  base.  Suitable  small  divisions  with  plenty  of  root  can  then 
be  made,  and  placed  an  inch  or  two  apart  in  shallow  boxes  in 
some  ^ood  soil.  Kept,  moist  and  shadc^l  they  will  soon  become 
established,  and  should  remain  outdoors  throughout  the  autumn, 
housing  them  before  frosts  occur.  Young  plants  may  also  be 
raised  from  seed  now  or  in  spring.  Sow  the  seed  in  prepared 
pans  of  fine  soil  composed  or  loam,  leaf  soil,  and  sand,  anA 
merely  hide  the  seed  with  a  dusting  of  sand.  Place  the  pans  on 
a  moist  gentle  hotbed,  shading  and  maintaining  moist.  The 
soil  is  best  watered  before  sowing.  After  the  seed  has  ger- 
minated allow  the  seedlings  plenty  of  light  and  a  position  on  a 
greenhouse  shelf  for  the  winter.— E.  D.  S.,  Graveseud,  Kent. 

Tie  Kitchen  Garden. 

ONIONS.— The  autumn  sown  kinds  should  now  be  prepared 
for  lifting  and  storinjj.  Twist  the  tops  in  order  to  prevent  any 
further  growth.  Owing  to  the  wet  weather,  these  autumn 
varieties,  as  well  as  the  spring  sown  ones,  are  making  a  great 
deal  of  top  growth  this  season,  and  will,  in  consequence,  require 
a  little  extra  attention  before  storing.  They  should  be  tied  to 
sticks  or  strings  and  be  suspended  to  beams  in  a  cool  shed  or 
room,  instead  of  placing  them  on  floors  or  shelves,  as  is  often 
done.  They  will  need  all  the  air  poasible  tfiis  season  in  order  to 
keep  them  sound.  At  the  time  of  writing  the  spring  sown 
Onions  are  still  in  full  growtJi,  aud  very  little  can  be  done  to 
hasten  maturity. 

HERBS.— All  herbs  which  are  fit  should  now  be  cut  and  be 
carefully  dried.  The  best  time  for  this  is  just  as  the  flower- 
heads  are  on  the  point  of  opening  their  first  flowers.  The  herbs 
should  be  carefully  spread  on  sheets  of  stout  paper  and  be  placed 
in  a  cool  open  shed,  and  when  the  leaves  part,  readily  from  the 
stems  they  should  be  tied  in  convenient  bundles  ana  be  placed 
in  large  paper  bags. 

PEAS.— As  soon  as  the  midseason  rows  have  finished  bearing 
they  should  be  cleared  away,  and  the  ground  planted  with  late 
winter  greens,  Coleworts,  or  Drumhead  Cabbages,  or  Turnips, 
late  Leeks,  winter  salads,  and  such  like  useful  crops. 

SPINACH.— A  good  breadth  may  be  so\^'n  to  follow  that 
sown  a  fort-night  ago.  A  good  hardy  prickly  variety  should  be 
chosen  \  also  a  good  breadth  of  Spinach-Beet,  which  will  l>e 
found  useful  in  the  event  of  severe  weather.  I  have  grown  this 
for  many  years,  and  have  never  known  it  to  fail. 

CELERY. —Continue  to  eajrth  the  plants  as  they  become 
ready.  Choose  fine  dry  weather  for  tliis  work.  Although  the 
weather  has  been  dull,  and  rain  has  fallen  on  many  days  in 
succession,  the  total  has  not  been  excessive,  and  many  plants 
are  still  dry  at  the  roots :  therefore,  before  earthing  the  plants 
should  be  examined,  ana  if  the  soil  is  at  all  dry  ^ive  a  good 
soaking  with  liquid  manure  if  possible.  Failing  this  use  soot, 
which  should  be  placed  in  a  bag  and  allowed  to  soak  in  a  tank 
for  a  night  at  least.     This  .is  an  excellent  fertiliser. 

LATE  PEAS.— Should  dry  weather  set  in  these  will  need 
mulching.  Droughts  are  fatal  to  late  Peas,  as  mildew  may  set 
in  and  ruin  the  crop.  They  may  even  now  require  a  thorough 
soaking  of  water,  and  a  careful  examination  should  be  given  to 
the  sou.  If  the  dwarf  kinds  are  grdwn  in  frames,  the  lights 
will,  of  course,  be  kept  off  for  some  weeks  hence. 

WEEDS.— The  present  season  is  a  very  trying  one  indeed, 
and  will  tax  every  cultivator's  energy  to  keep  the  weeds  under 
control.  It  is  very  import^ant  that  the  garden  should  be  quite 
free  of  weeds  before  late  autumn.  One  always  likes  to  see  the 
kitchen  garden  looking  well  and  free  from  rubbish  at  that 
season.— A.  T.,  Cirencetjter. 

Sebedales  Received. 

Hemel  Hempstead  Horticultural  Society;  secretary,  Mr. 
Geo.  Burrows,  Shendish  Gardens,  Hemel  tiempstead.  The 
forty-eighth  annual  exhibition  and  floral  fete  will  be  held  in 
Bury  Grounds,  on  Wednesday,  September  4. 

SheflSeld  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society ;  secretarj-,  Mr.  W. 
Lewendon,  83,  Onslow  Road,  Endcliffe,  SheflSeld.  TTie  eighth 
annual  exhibition  will  be  held  in  the  grounds  of  The  Farm, 
SheflSeld,  on  Saturday,  August  17. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS 


All  Correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  ehoald  be 
directed  to  "Tbb  Editob,"  12,  Mitrs  Court  Cbambxbs, 
Flsxt  Strbst,  London,  B.C.  Pereons  sending  manuscript 
or  photographs,  when  not  specially  requested  by  the  editor, 
ana  making  no  demand  for  remuneration,  are  presumed  to 
solicit  publication  without  payment.  In  order  that  no  mis- 
nnderstanding  majr  arise,  and  in  order  to  secure  the  return 
of  their  contributions,  contributors  should  state  the  fact 
that  they  expect  remuneration,  and  in  all  cases,  even  when 
contributing  voluntarily,  correspondents  should  encloae  a 
stamped  envelope  if  they  expect  their  enclosure  to  be 
ratumed* 

NECTARINES  CRACKING  (A.  B.  CJ.-The  air  in  your 
orchard  house  is  probably  kept  too  dry.  The  skin  of  the  fruit 
does  not  expand  suflSciently  fest  to  contain  the  flesh  of  the  fruit 
as  it  increases  in  growth. 

LILIUM  OIGANTEUM  (R.  B.).— You  will  require  to  pot  and 
grow-on  anv  offsets  or  young  plants  which  arise  around  the 
parent,  and  under  good  treatment— i.e.,  shifting  into  larger 
pots  as  they  fill  with  roots,  and  keeping  well  supplied  with 
water  during  growth,  affording  them  greenhouse  treatment ; 
they  will  flower  two  years  hence. 

OUTDOOR  VINES  (F.  I.).-Count  the  first  eye  at  the  bafie 
of  the  slioot,  and  cut  at  the  one  next  above  it.  Do  not  take  out 
the  eyes  now  or  at  pruning,  but  leave  all  and  rub  off  the  shoots 
you  do  not  want.  Dissolved  bones  will  answer,  but  are  not  eo 
lasting  as  crushed  ones,  and  the  way  you  propose  applying  them 
and  the  stable  litter  is  right. 

MELON  WITH  MALE  FLOWERS  ONLY  (Rev.  S.  A.  B.).- 
As  a  rule  the  male  precede  the  female  flowers  by  several  days, 
the  former  appearing  upon  the  main  shoots,  whilst  the  female 
are  for  the  most  part  borne  by  the  side  shoots  at  the  first 
and*  second  joints.  If  there  be  no  female  flowers  upon  the  side 
shoots,  they  being  male  flowers,  the  plants  are  in  muc^  too  loose 
aoil,  and  the  growth  is  very  free  and  long-jointed.  We  think, 
however,  your  plants  are  late,  and  that  you  will  in  a  few  days 
have  female  as  well  as  the  present  and  other  male  flowers.  The 
present  season  has  been  a  very  trying  one  for  Melon  growers 
with  only  indifferent  means  of  affording  artificial  heat. 

WINTERING  ZONAL  PELARGONIUMS  (E.  L.).-You  may 
winter  your  plants  in  the  frames  from  which  frost  is  excluded 
by  hot-water  pipes,  but  we  advise  that  the  plants  be  potted. 
If  planted  out  as  you  suggest  there  would  not  only  be  a  greater 
liability  of  the  plants  beinjr  injured  by  damp,  but  a  check  would 
be  given  them  at  planting  time,  for  this  class  of  plants  does  not 
transplant  well.  In  wintering  you  may  trim-in  any  straggling 
*  shoots  to  make  the  plants  compact  and  shapely,  and  remove 
entirely  all  the  large  leaves.  This  will  admit  air  to  the  stems 
and  render  them  less  liable  to  be  injured  by  damp,  and  will  also 
afford  more  room.  The  plants  may  be  as  closely  together  as 
possible,  providing  the  air  can  circulate  freely  amongst  them. 
The  number  Which  you  can  accommodate  will  depend  on  the 
size  of  the  plants.  If  you  like  to  try  the  experiment  of  plant- 
ing them  out,  xnit  in  6in  of  soil  and  make  it  very  firm,  and  keep 
it  dry  on  the  surface ;  but  we  strongly  advise  that  the  plants 
be  iKrtted,  and  in  the  end  both  time  and  plants  will  be  saved. 
An  important  point  to  attend  to  is  that  the  plants  be  taken  up 
before  they  are  in  the  slightest  degree  injured  by  frost. 

GRAPES  SHRIVELLING  (A  Subscriber). -Either  the 
Grapes  are  shanked  or  the  border  is  dij.  In  the  former  case 
the  foot-stalk  o^  the  berries,  also  some  of  the  main  stems  of  the 
shoulders  or  other  parts  of  the  bunches,  will  be  dried  and  be- 
come brown  in  colour,  having  a  wire-like  appearance,  and  the 
berries  so  affected  are  devoid  of  flavour  even  if  the  shanking 
does  not  occur  until  the  berries  are  advanced  in  ripening ;  and  if 
it  takes  place  when  the  Grapes  are  changing  colour  the  shanked 
bernes  are  sour.  If  it  arise  from  overdryness  of  the  border,  that 
may  be  obviated  by  keeping  it  more  moist :  but  we  apprehend 
the  border  has  been  all  along  too  dry,  preventing  the 
Grapes  attaining  a  good  size  and  ripening  off  fully.  The  filling 
of  tne  house  with  bedding  or  other  plants  is  against  the  keep- 
ol  Grapes,  as  from  the  moisture  resulting  from  watering  the 
plants  damping  of  the  berries  takes  place,  which  is  difficult  to 
dispel  in  dull  wet  weather.  The  house  may,  however,  be  cleared 
of  the  Grapes  when  the  leaves  have  fallen,  cutting  the  bunches 
with  a  few  joints  of  wood  and  placing  them  in  bottles  of  water 
in  a  dry  place,  a  few  pieces  of  charcoal  being  place<l  in  the 
bottles  to  Keep  the  water  sweet. 


PEARS  GRAI^^TED  IN  SPRING  (W.  W.). -Remove  the 
bandage  at  once,  and  prune  when  the  leaves  have  fallen, 
heading-back  to  about  a  foot.  They  will  not  require  any  pro- 
tection in  winter,  for  they  are  hardy. 

NAMES  OF  FLAyTS.— Correspondents  whose  queries  are 
unanswered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  con- 
sult flie  folhunng  numfter.  (Somerset).—!,  Saponaria  sp. ;  2, 
Salvia  veiticillata ;  3,  Allium  fistulosum. 


Trtde  Catilo^Des  BiciiTed. 

Balbf. 

Wm.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  London,  N.  (also  Carnations). 

Dickson  and  Robinson,  Cathedral  Street,  Manchester. 

Fisher,  Son,  and  Sibray,  Ltd.,  Royal  Nurseries,  Wandsworth,  SheffielJ. 

Hogg  and  Robertson,  22,  Mary  Street,  Dublin. 

Little  and  Ballantyne,  Carlisle. 

Peed  and  Son,  West  Norwood,  London,  S.E. 

Stewart  and  Co^  6,  Melbourne  Place,  Edinburgh. 

Sutton  and  Sons,  Beading. 

James  Veitch  and  Sons»  Ltd.,  Chelsea. 


PablicatiOBs  Received. 

Bulbs,  by  S.  Amott,  F.R.H.S.  London :  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  As.sociation.     Price  Id. 

Weather,  by  the  Hon.  H.  A.  Stanhope.  London  :  Agricul- 
tural and  Horticultural  Association.     Price  Id. 

Tran.«!actions  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  for 
the  Year  1906;  Part  II.  Published  by  the  society  at  Boston, 
U.S.A. 

Kew  Bulletin,  No.  7,  1907  |  5d.,  to  be  obtained  through  any 
bookseller.  The  contents  include  notes  on  the  Linnsean 
bicentenary,  and  on  many  other  subjects. 

Report  on  the  Injurious  Insects  and  Other  Animals  observed 
in  the  Midland  Counties  during  1906,  by  Walter  E.  Collinge, 
M.Sc.,  F.E.S.,  55,  Newhall  Street,  Birmingham.    Price  2s.  6d. 

The  Estate  Magazine,  August,  1907 ;  6d.  The  chief  contents 
include  articles  on  liarch  crops  and  disease ;  count rv  roads ; 
compensation  for  damage  by  game;  the  accounts  of  tfie  estate 
office ;  and  on  the  estates  of  the  Marquess  of  Zetland  in  Fife 
and  Stirling. 


Wbat  to  Do  Next. 


This  is  a  funny  question  to  ask  in  August.  Generally  it 
means,  What  in  all  the  present  press  of  work  must  have  our 
first  attention ;  and  what  may,  without  damac«,  be  allowed  to 
wait  a  bit?  In  an  ordinary  season  we  should  be  in  the  full 
swing  of  harvest.  Weather  being  feyourable,  men  and  horses 
would  be  working  double  tides;  but  here  we  are,  with  no  im- 
mediate prospect  of  com  cutting,  and  wondering  how  all  the 
work  of  the  autumn  can  be  crowded  into  September  and 
October.  No  one  knows  what  this  means:  what  anxiety,  what 
expense,  and  what  loss.  It  is  very  much  as  if  a  busy  housewife 
began  her  duties  at  9  a.m.,  rather  than  at  6  a.m. ;  the  hours 
lost  in  the  morning  can  never  be  caught  up,  and  unnecessary 
pressure  has  to  be  put  upon  all  to  bring  the  day's  work  to 
anything  like  a  proper  oonclusion. 

We  know  quite  well  that  a  week  of  brilliant  sunshine  will 
do  wonders  in  ripening  off  the  com,  but  the  estimates  of  all 
the  agricultural  writers  (men  of  great  experience)  put  harvest 
very  £te  in  this  season  of  1907.  We  fancy  that  in  the  hope  of 
hurrying  things  up  a  bit  many  farmers  will  be  inclined  to  try 
and  force  themselves  to  believe  crop  are  ready  before  they  are. 
This  is  generally  mistaken  policy,  for  Nature  does  not  like  and 
will  not  be  hurried  in  her  operations.  With  a  backward  harvest 
and  a  superabundance  of  straw  (we  do  not  say  a^ superabundance 
of  grain)  there  will  be  great  risks  from  stacking  too  early. 
Straw  has  gone  on  growing  all  the  summer,  and  is  full  of  sap, 
and  in  the  thick  standing  crops  this  sappy  straw  will  need  much 
time  to  get  rid  of  the  "  nature  "  in  it.  Where  there  are  seeds 
(clover)  as  well  the  difficulties  of  harvesting  will  be  doubled. 

The  last  year  or  two  the  harvest  month  has  not  been  all 
we  would  desire  in  the  point  of  weather,  but  the  crops,  or  at 
least  the  straw  of  them,  have  not  been  inordinately  bulky. 
When  we  do  begin  it  will  have  to  be  in  good  earnest,  with  all 
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the  force  we  can  muster,  with  all  our  implements  in  good  going 
order,  so  that  not  a  moment  may  be  lost.  To  be  short  handed 
at  harvest  is  most  disastrous.  We  have  seen  lately  how  badly 
it  answers  to  be  ill  equipped  during  a  oatchy  hay  harvest.  Those 
men  who  had  a  good  staif  have  managed  fairly  well  with  heavy 
crops  and  large  acreage,  whilst  the  small  man,  with  his  few 
tons,  has  been  bothered  immensely,  as  he  had  to  depend  on 
casual  labour,  which  waa  difficult  to  meet  with  and  very  dear. 
All  sorts  and  conditions  have  been  pressed  into  the  service,  and 
the  small  man  has  passed  through  a  time  of  great  anxiety.  This 
is  one  of  the  many  instances  where  we  find  that  work  on  a  large 
holding  is  more  quickly  put  out  of  the  way  than  the  lesser  job 
on  a  small  farm.  In  the  first  instance  tne  permanent  hands 
are  all  turned  on  to  the  pressing  work,  and  taking  advantage 
of  fortuitous  circumstance  the  job  is  soon  out  of  hand.  Of 
course,  too,  they  are  not  handica{>ped  for  want  of  horses  and 
^aggons,  and  a  field  onoe  in  condition  is  cleared  es  if  by  magic. 
The  work  is  done  at  the  proper  season,  with  great  promptitude, 
and  the  way  is  prepared  for  the  next  operation. 

We  anticipate  that  this  year  there  may  be  difficulties  about 
the  draught  of  revere  on  some  of  the  heavier  soils.  All  the 
land  is  moist,  and  some  of  it  very  soft  indeed ;  and  there  will 
be  need  for  great  patience  on  the  part  of  the  men,  great  power 
on  the  part  of  the  horses,  and  great  strength  on  the  part  of  the 
machine,  because  there  must  be  a  great  strain  everywhere. 

We  shall  see  and  hear  of  small  sheaves  and  narrow  stacks. 
We  are  not  fond  of  small  stacks :  it  means  more  of  them,  more 
preparation  of  foundations,  and  more  thatching;  but  a  small 
stack  IS  safer  in  catchy  weather  than  a  big  one,  especially  if  it 
be  made  long  and  narrow,  and  so  placed  that  the  prevalent 
winds  may  have  a  chance  of  drying  and  maturing  the  grain. 
Thatching  used  to  be  one  of  the  fine  arts;  in  fact  we  believe 
that  still  in  some  parts  of  England  prizes  are  given  to  the  best 
thatchers  m  the  district,  but  as  a  general  rule  thatching  has 
been  much  neglected.  We  do  not  say  the  stacks  are  not  made 
rain  proof,  but  there  is  a  lack  of  neatness  and  finish,  partly 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  young  men  will  not  try  to  acquire 
the  art,  and  partly  because  the  farmer  cannot  afford  to  pay 
for  much  time  expenditure. 

There  should  ,be  no  excuse  this  year  for  weedy  root  crops 
not  because  the  weeds  have  not  grown,  but  because  it  will  be 
one  %.  ,  Jo^s  found  to  employ  the  hands  till  harvest  comes 
on.  The  land  is  always  better  for  moving,  and  the  turnips 
getting  so  much  attention  ought  to  be  above  the  average. 

Now  that  the  hay  fields  are  cleared,  there  is  a  fresh  run  for 
the  dairy  cattle;  but  good  as  the  aftermath  is,  it  is  foolish 
to  suppose  that  it  alone  will  suffice  to  keep  the  milk  supply  up 
to  the  mark.  Indeed  this  has  been  a  summer  when  exceptional 
demands  have  been  made  on  the  rations  of  dry  food ;  hay  in  the 
morning,  and  an  allowance  of  about  41b  per  head  per  day  of 
mixed  cake.  Cows  run  off  quite  soon  enough,  and  a  little 
judicious  feeding  is  what  they  want,  and  really  what  pays  the 
farmer  m  the  long  run.  • 

From  week  to  week  we  keep  passing  off  our  fat  stock  as  it 
gets  ready  for  the  butcher.  We  doubt  whether  even  in  the 
best  pastures  this  year  it  has  not  been  found  necessary  to  give 
much  hand  m«it.  This  extra  food  pays  in  two  ways,  firet,  in 
the  quick  production  of  beef,  and  secondly  as  extra  manure 
to  the  grass.  Should  next  season  prove  a  dry  one,  those  fields 
that  have  been  "well  caked  ''  will  most  inevitably  shew  it  bv 
better  herbage.  That  expression  "  well  caked  ''  sounds  curious 
but  we  can  assure  our  readers  that  in  the  North  it  is  the  usuai 
way  of  putting  the  fact  that  the  stock  in  that  particular  field 
nave  had  large  rations  of  cake  or  feeding  meal. 

There  are  two  classes  of  young  animals  that  need  extra 
attention  just  now ;  and  when  it  is  an  early  harvest  and  all 
are  busy  they  are  apt  to  get  neglected.  Lambs  are  already 
weaned,  and  have  arrived  at  the  most  critical  stage  of  their 
career  and  this  is  not  a  favourable  season  for  them  taken  as 
a  whole.  They  suffer  more  from  plethora  of  green  food  than 
from  a  shortage ;  for  if  the  shortage  is  very  apparent,  no  time 
18  lost  in  supplying  that  lack  but  in  times  of  full  pasture  people 
are  apt  to  put  off  and  delay  the  giving  of  more  sustaining^ood 
The  condition  becomes  low,  and  the  lamb  is  prey  to  various  disi 
eases,  one  and  all  bad  to  cure. 

A  shepherd's  work  is  never  done,  and  we  believe  that  a  reallv 
good  shepherd  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  man  on  the  farm 
Before  leaving  the  question  of  sheep,  we  see  that  there  is  po>l 
sibly  going  to  be  some  friction  about  this  compulsory  sheep 
dipping  business.  The  Government  recommends  certain  dips  • 
nay,  practically  eniorces  the  use  of  them ;  and  farmers  are  a 
bit  up  m  their  stirrups,  and  wish  to  use  their  own  particular 
mixture,  which  they  possibly,  by  long  usage,  have  proved  to  be 
efficacious.  It  seems  a  pity  to  kick  against  the  pricks,  and  to 
rmi  the  risk  of  summonses  and  other  disagreeables 

The  other  class  of  young  stock  that  needs  extra  care  just 
now  will  be  the  foals,  especially  those  of  draught  mares.  Foala 
in  the  higher  classes  of  equine  society  run  longer  with  their 
mothers,  and  so  continuing  the  milk  supplv,  are  better  able  to 
face  the  rigours  of  a  cold  autumn  or  early  winter.  The  foa< 
will  probably  have  learned  to  pick  up  a  bit  of  food  whilst  with 
the  mare,  but  clorse  oversight  should  be  exercised  to  see  that  it 


now  gets  enough,  and  that  the  food  should  be  of  a  good 
nourishing  character. 

We  are  nearly  over  with  the  agricultural  show  season,  but 
there  are  still  the  foal  shows  in  prospect.  These  exhibitions  do 
much  to  encourage  the  breeder,  and  there  is  nothing-  better 
than  good-natured  rivaliy.  It  is  astonishing,  too,  how  many 
foals  cnange  hands  at  these  shows.  There  are  always  breeders 
on  the  look-out  for  a  likely  young  one,  and  if  the  appearance 
and  the  pedigree  both  please  they  can  be  tolerably  free  with 
their  money.  Our  advice  is  to  always  close  with  a  good  price. 
Of  course,  a  two-year-old  may,  and  aces,  make  more,  but  there 
are  infinite  risks  to  run  and  many  expenses  to  meet  in  the 
interim. 

If  no  other  work  presents  itself,  we  do  think  there  is  a 
favourable  chance  for  seeing  well  to  fences  and  hedges.  Nothing 
presents  a  better  appearance  in  the  English  landscape  than  oar 
well-trimmed  thorn  lences ;  but  to  keep  them  in  order  they  must 
have  attention — weak  places  filled  in,  overgrown  places  trimmed, 
and  indeed,  in  some  cases,  the  longest  way  is  the  shortest  in 
the  end— cut  them  back  altogether  and  make  a  fresh  8t<art. 

fork  OB  tbe  Home  Farm. 

We  are  having  finer,  but  cold,  weather  with  high  winds,  and 
can  see  a  change  towaixls  yellow  in  the  appearance  of  the  com 
fields ;  yet  we  doubt  whether  there  will  be  any  reaping  this 
month.  Harvest,  however,  is  apt  to  come  witJi  great  sudden- 
ness in  backward  seasons.  A  time  comes  when  com  dies,  if  it 
cannot  ripen.  No  doubt  cold  nights  with  very  near  approach 
to  actual  frost,  help  on  this  process  of  premature  death.  Night 
ripening  is  the  term  very  freouently  used  in  describing  it,  and 
we  think  it  is  applicable  as  aescriptive  of  the  effects  of  cold 
nights. 

Everyone  who  really  would  make  an  effort  must  have  got  his 
hay  home  safely,  and  many  clover  fields  will  soon  be  ready  for 
a  second  mowing. 

There  is  a  great  outcry  just  now  as  to  the  potato  crop.  On 
loy-lying  lands  such  as  warp  and  fen  Land,  the  haulm  is  dying 
Off  rapidly.  The  stems  drop  down  as  if  they  were  damping  off, 
and  nearly  all  kinds  are  affected  alike.  The  seriousness  of  such 
a  state  of  things  is  obvious,  for  the  crop  has  had  no  time  to 
mature,  and  will  consist  of  nothing  but  very  small  tubers  of  no 
appreciable  weight. 

There  is  plenty  of  work  amongst  the  turnips,  which  are 
doing  quite  as  well  as  we  can  possibly  expect;  tney  are  back- 
ward but  healthy,  and  very  good.  The  final  weeding  and 
skerrying  is  being  done  to  the  swedes.  In  some  years  liorse- 
hoeing  swedes  on  August  9  would  have  been  an  aMurdity,  but 
it  will  be  some  time  yet  before  the  rows  come  in. 

Lambs,  as  we  expected,  are  giving  much  trouble.  There 
have  been  no  serious  losses  as  yet.  but  much  anxiety.  There  is 
a  good  deal  of  that  nast^-,  hard,  reaching  cough.  The  wise 
farmers  are  drenching  their  lambs  as  a  precautionary  measure, 
although  they  appear  well  enough  at  present.  There  is  plenty 
of  food  for  them,  but  little  that  is  suitable.  We  have  found 
that  constant  changing  from  field  to  field  is  beneficial.  '  The 
journeys  to  and  fro,  when  they  pick  up  bramble  leaves,  <fec., 
from  the  road  sides,  do  them  as  much  good  as  the  change  of 
food. 

Tiade  and  Miscellaneons  Notes. 

Mr.  J.  P.  White*!  "Treilla^e." 

We  have  received  a  very  interesting  booklet,  which  has  just 
been  brought  out  by  Mr.  J.  P.  W^hite,  of  Bedford,  entitled, 
*'TreilIage."  We  understand  that  Mr.  White's  firm  has  in 
hand  at  the  present  moment  one  of  the  finest  jobs  that, has  ever 
been  executed  in  London.  Mr.  White  is  generally  conceded  to 
be  not  only  the  pioneer,  but  also  the  leader  of  'Hreillage" 
work  in  this  country.     The  booklet  is  beautifully  illustrated. 

LubroM  Paints. 

The  Lubrose  Paint  Company,  Moorgate  Station  Chambers, 
London,  E.C.,  send  us  a  list  of  nearly  160  names  of  noblemen,, 
gentlemen,  and  ladies  to  whom  their  imperishable  paints  have 
been  repeatedly  supplied.  A  price  list  of  these  paints,  tint  card, 
and  samples  will  be  sent  to  applicants. 

The  ^^PecniylYaDla"  Lawn  Cleaner. 

What  is  described  as  Lloyd's  "Pennsylvania"  lawn  cleaner 
has  been  brought  to  our  notice.  The  particulars  of  it  are 
these :— "  A  strong  current  of  air  created  by  a  rapidlv  revolving 
fan  with  metal  teeth  is  the  principle  by  which  tfie  machine 
cleans  the  lawn.  The  metal  teeth  rake  up  everything  on  the 
surface  of  the  lawn,  and  ia  combination  with  the  current  of  air 
carry  it  to  a  capacious  receptacle  behind,  which  is  easily 
emptied  when  full.  The  action  of  the  revolving  wire  tooth  rakes 
IS  beneficial  to  the  turf,  for  it  raises  up  the  low  growing  and 
spreading  weeds,  allowing  the  lawn  mower  to  cut  the  seed  pods 
off  before  they  ripen,  thus  preventing  their  reappearing  the 
following  year." 
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J-   if-   THOOLEN, 

.,mll*^  EXPORT  NuPsepies, 

HEEMSTEOE,  HAARLEM.  HOLLAND 

Established  isai. 

-S*Ba^b?nnTpu^"*?""?  ^^i^^  Illurtrated  Price  U,t 
Pricel  win  k1  S?**  ^n  EnglUh,  Antumn.  1£0T.  at  lowest 
*M-  Palk W  "^J,P2«t  f,ee  on  application.  No  Charge 
Pr-wlH'"':  Order*  of  lo/-  and  above  entirely 
Is  FirS*gVf,?i'**"»  *"  England.  ScoSaSd.  iSd  I?e  ISX 
«c.    *^irat  Quality  guaranteed. 

^ome  sorts  of  Bulbs  noted  out  Price  List. 

T«?««     ^?«>Mtles,  m V  selection       . .        . .  15 

I  nlips.  double,  in  the  finest  mix  tare 
Anenoaet.  eingle  mixed 
Anemone  The  Bride,  pure  white      .*.'       .'.* 
S^Ht**  ^"^  'i*^'  *°  "»«  flnwi  mixture     . . 
Scni?!:iK!?"'*  "L^^il  i?.  "*«  ^^^  mixture. .    0 
dciiia  sibirica,  rich  blue  1 

•!2«.  Spaniab.  mixed    ..       ..  '      q 

Irti.  Eo^sb.  mixed     ..       .         j;       .;    g 
Jxlaa.  in  the  linest  mixture     ..       J  0 

sparaxle.  In  the  flne«t  mixture        ..       ..'    0 
ii^ii"  !l"«^*'  *°  '*>•  fl°«»t  mixture 

fvSr^i!"  2iSK,P*^^  *°  *^«  ^»«''  mixture  . 
fNarcia..  double,  flae mixture  .. 

S^cla.  Lorifolius,  The  Emperor  '.',  ', 
S2«f  •■*!?•  £'?'••«.  the  Giant  Snowdrop. 
Kaaancirius,  French,  double  mixed  . 
OeiMcnnla.  mixed(Dog'e.:o.thViole'8)  ..    a    v        - 

Ask  for  Illnatraied  Prtce  Llat  and  see  the  Collections 
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£0 
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9    0 


STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS. 

All  the  leading  varieties  from  the  open 
ground  and  in  pots. 

Priced  DetcHpHre  List  (No.  634),  post  free. 


DICKSONS  "««•«..  CHESTER 
ORCHIDS. 

OLBAM  HBALTHV  PLANTS  AT  LOW  PRIOU 

AiWAffWOrtll  *  TUIt  of  iBQMellOB. 

KiBdly  wad  for  OMalog«i» 
MBW   MAT   MOW   RBADT. 

'^?^?^^^^^=^    *     SONS, 
^B»tlc  Norieriei,  CHBLTENHAM.    ' 


CROSSES. 

VAPORISER 

(Nicotlae  Pnnilgatlng  ComponodX 

16/-  par  plot,  equal  to  40,000  CnMc  Feet 

(A  Rednction  of  20«»/o  on  the  Current  Price). 
Po«t  FFee.   Why  pay  mopo? 

CROSS'S    VAPORISER 

•UT'SI/k*"/  propagation  in  the  market. 
JJ|j^™^»^ottnd  absolutely  satisfactory 


SOW  NOW 


Select    List    of    Choice 

Flower  and   Vegetable 

Seeds  for  present  and 

later  sowing. 

FREE   BY  RETURN. 


CLIBRANS, 

MANCHESTER  AND  ALTRiNCHAM. 


iHOLUND  IS  THE  (IREilT  BULB-LAN 

BSTABLISHBD    1£82. 

A'o  oonneetion  vnthany  other/lrmo/anmilarnatM 

SoGcessors  to  the  late  BARON  VAN  PALUNOT. 


J0uj[nal  4  g0rti([ttltei[e» 

THURSDAY,  AUGUST  22,  1907. 


CATALOGUE  for  1907 

(With   CULTURAL   DIRECTIONS). 
Of    SPLENDID 

DUTCH 

CAPE,    AND    EXOTIC 


Garden  MakiDg.* 


[  Direct  from  the  Growers.  J 

LKM.  HoLLAUD,  or  to  their  General  Ageate- 

8,  Cross  Lane,  London,  E.C 


CROSS  &  SONS,  Ltd. 

HorticuUural  Specialiatt, 


PROTECT  YOUR    FRUIT 

TANNED   GARDEN   NETTING,  onlj  beet  qualitr 

M  by  «  yarJ^ .  o  by  4  yards,  KO  by  t  yida.  9/- each. 

Add  10  per  centw  for  other  sizes. 

L-  WRBN  A  SON,  189,  High  St.,  Lowestoft. 


Bt  Special 
Appoihtmbitt 


ORCHIDS-ORCHIDS 

^  ^        QUANTITT  IMMENSE. 

TO  Hu  Majutt  hisiMetlon  of  our  Rangt  of  Housm 
TuKnre.  Is oonliaUy  iarltad by 

LOW  &  CO., »"««  ^^mSS&ex. 


PUEE  WOOD  CHABOOAL,  specially  prepared 
D--*  •  'or  Horticultural  uw.  Extract  from  the  Journal  of 
BortwiHun  :  ••  Charcoal  Is  Inraluable  as  a  mannrial  agent. 
f^^°^  'Ui^*  Pf,**^*  *•  *.  psntry  full  of  the  rood  things  o(  this 
life  There  is  no  cultivated  plant  which  is  not  benefited  by 
haying  Chsrcoal  applied  to  the  soil  in  which  it  is  rooted." 
Apply  for  Pamphlet  and  Prices  to  the  Manufacturers- 
BIBST,  BBOOKB  A  OIBST.  Ltd.,  Leed«. 


TKK  since  William  Kent,  who  was 
■  Tiginally   bred  a  painter^  laid 
out  the  ^^arden  of  Lord  Pelham 
lit  Esher  in  Surrey,  in  the  year 
"*     1730,  a  feud,  or  acrimonious  con- 
troversy, has  existed    between  the 
exponents    of     the     two    opposite 
sahoob  cif   garden  designers— the  aiohi- 
y'       U'{^u^^^]    or  formal,  and  the  natural  or 
landscape-gardening  school.     Before  the 
advent  of  Mr.  Kent,  the  gardens  of  England  and 
Scotland  (there  being  none  then  of  any  con 
sequence  in  Ireland)  were  designed  upon  strictly 
formal  plans.    Kent's  bold  deviations  from  the 
straight    lines   of   his   predecessors  "attracted 
general  attention  at    the  time,"  according  to 
Loudon, "  and  every  gftntleman  being  eager  to 
have  his  grounds  laid  out  according  to  this  plan 
it  is  easy  to  account  for  the  rapid  progress  of 
wbat  is  called  English  gardening."    The  faahioBi 
presumably  spread  with  comparative  rapidity  in 
the  southern  parts  of  the  island ;  but  we  are  loth 
to  believe  that  the  conservative  nature  of  the 
English  aristocracy  and  gentry  gave  way  all  at 
once,  as  in  the  case  of  other  innovations.    Indeed* 
both  Loudon  and  Bloomfield  tell  us  that  "many  a 
formal  garden  was  laid  out  as  late  as  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century."     But  when  greit 
changes  have  begun,  their  course  has  uaoally 
been  rapid.    In  his  admirably  critical  series  of 
recent   articles   in  these  pages  on   eighteenth 
century  gardening,  Mr.  Brotherston  has  pointed 
out  that  enormous   sums  of  money  must  have 
been  spent  at  the  period  we  allude  to  in  con- 
verting numerous  splendid  architectural  gardens 
into   patterns    of   the    new    naturalistic   type 
What  one  deplores  most  is  the  despoliation  of 
the  spacious  avenues — for  noble  trees  in  magni- 
ficent parallel  columns  cannot  be  reared  in  oncw 
or  even  two,  generations. 


*  "The  Art  and  Craft  of  Garden  Making"  by 
Thomas  H.  Mawson,  Hon.  A.E.LB.A. ;  thirdeditioi 
revised  and  enlarged.  London  :  B.  T.  Bataford.  94. 
High  Holbom,  London,  IJ  07.    Price  35s. 


READERS  are  requested  to  send  notices  of  •. 
Appointments  or  Notes  of  Horticultural , 

Intimations  of  Meetings.  Queries,  and  aU  Artidw  wm 
Publication,  officially  to  **  THB  BDITOR*'*  «l 
12,  Hltpe  Coupt  Chambepsi,  Fleet  StPSS^ 
London,  B.C.,  and  to  no  other  person  a/id  to  n»  ecsw 
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"Capability"  Brown  waa  '*the  most  eminont  professor"  to 
succeed  Kent,  and  indeed  he  proved  to  be  the  great  outetand- 
ing  fisure  of  that  period  among  garden  and  estate  designers 
(and  despoilers).  £nough  has  been  said  of  Broxvn  and  his  pre- 
vailing customs  in  our  recent  issues,  to  excuse  us  from  any 
further  allusions.  Then  came  Repton,  who,  though  a  follower 
of  Brown,  also  sensibly  favoured  the  older  '*  planners"  by 
leaving  the  immediate  precincts  of  the  mansion  formally  dis- 
posed, and  gradually  merging  them  off  into  the  natural  or 
informal  style.  This  form  of  garden-making,  which  is  the  type 
most  prevalent  at  the  present  day,  was  also  suggested  by  Sir 
Uvedale  Price,  and  came  to  be  called  the  gardenesque,  a  name 
^  that  is  not  very  illuminating.  Mr.  Loudon  and  Mr.  Repton 
were  contemporaneous  until  the  death  of  the  latter  in  1818.  In 
Loudon's  earliest  book,  published  in  1804,  he  states  that  he 
"  was  the  first  to  set  out  as  a  landscape  gardener  professing  to 
follow  Mr.  Price's  principlee."  Occasionally  during  the  nine- 
teenth century  a  formal  garden  was  made,  as  at  Arley  and 
Penshurst,  but  mainly,  "the  landscape  gardener"  had  it  his 
own  way.  The  late  Mr.  Geo.  Davey  and  Mr.  W.  Eden-Xesfield 
were,  however,  architectural  designers,  and  the  spacious  vistas 
and  the  ornamental  pond,  parterre,  and  '*  American  garden" 
at  Kew,  are  the  most  widely  known  examples  of  ^esfield's 
work. 

Decidedly  the  greatest  master  of  his  art  now  practising  is 
he  wJiose  book  has  suggested  these  observations.  Mr.  Mawson 
represents  the  formal  or  architectural  designers ;  >  but  his 
instincts  and  training  cannot  be  subjugated  to  any  narrow, 
artificial  creed.  If  the  mansion  is  stately,  why  should  the 
gardens  not  be  (architecturally)  stately  too?  True;  but  we 
think  that  Mr.  Mawson's  desire  to  produce  *'a  well-balanced 
plan  "  such  as  he  repeatedly  refers  to,  can  be  overdone.  While 
few  whose  native  artistic  sense  is  good  and  healthy  will  ever 
obiect  to  flat  parterres,  flag-paved  paths,  flights  of  steps, 
balustraded  walls  ornamented  with  tazzas,  or  express  aversion 
at  a  beautiful  fountain  on  a  lower  terrace — there  are  many,  we 
daresay,  who  would  declaim  against  the  use  of  Irish  Yews  and 
similar  columnar  trees  when  these  are  set  about,  like  statues, 
with  studied  formality  *'to  emphasise  the  plan."  But,  of 
course,  this  opens  up  the  whole  ancient  argument,  and  for  our- 
selves we  are  content  to  concede  the  formalist  his  way.  The 
expense  of  his  operations,  we  conceive,  will  debar  them  from 
being  carried  beyond  their  legitimate  limits,  and  the  gardener 
is  then  by  no  means  banished  to  oblivion.  Many  of  the  formal 
gaixlens  we  have  seen  have  been  conspicuous  failures — a 
** stony"  scene  indeed,  with  some  miserable  flowers  struggling 
to  assert  themselves.  But  perspicacious  designing,  followed  by 
go<>d  gardening,  ought  to  eliminate  all  possibilities  of  such 
failures  as  these;  and  the  gardening  (i.e.,  the  practice  of  culti- 
vation) should  be  so  successful  as  to  force  the  surroundings  to 
appear  merely  as  necessary  appurtenances.  Thus,  your  formal 
designer  leaves  you  a  straight  wall :  then  be  thankful  for  the 
shelter  it  affords  and  cover  it  as  well  as  possible  with  excellent 
climbers.  Or  he  makes  straight  walks  and  puts  sundials  and 
fountains  about.  Good! — your  position  is  then  to  develop  bold, 
irregular  masses  of  stately  hardy  plants  in  the  borders  by  the 
sides  of  these  paths ;  and  the  fountains  and  the  suHdials  will  be 
charming  supplementary  attractions.  That  is  how  the  union  of 
architecture  and  horticulture  in  gardens  strikes  us.  The  archi- 
tect makes  the  frame  for  the  picture :  the  picture  itself  comes 
from  the  hands  of  the  gai^lener. 

Of  coui-se,  the  naturalistic  school  is  not  dead,  nor  even 
sleeping.  There  are  more  than  a  few  imitations  of  the  famous 
"wild"  garden  at  Wisley.  But  these,  though  magnificent  when 
not  seen  too  often,  do  not  represent  *'  gardening."  Neither  are 
fchej  likely  to  oust  the  description  of  garden  or  of  horticulture, 
which  Mr.  Mawson  describes  to  us  in  his  most  commendable 
book.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  numberless  cosy  and  charm- 
ing, as  well  as  beautiful,  gardens  have  been  planned  and 
developed  in  a  haphazard  way  without  having  had  any  well- 
conceived  general  plan  at  the  outset,  yet  for  the  best  results 
certain  rules  deserve  attention.  The  late  Mr.  Milner  laid  down 
a  law,  which  could  not,  however,  always  be  applied,  that  drives 
should  rise  to  the  house  throughout  their  whole  course,  or  if 
this  was  impracticable,  a  dip  should  occur  before  reaching  the 
house,  and  rise  again  when  drawing  to  it.  This  seems  rather 
puerile,  for  we  have  never  obseuved  that  descending  to  a  noble 
house  makes  any  difference  upon  our  imagination,  or  upon 
our  appreciation ;  yet  the  idea  involved  in  making  an  a.scent  is 
that  the  sense  of  sublimity  or  of  imposing  grandeur  is  more 
likely  to  be  attracted.  ITiat  carriage  drives  ought  not  to  be 
like  railway  cuttings,  will  be  accepted  by  all.  If  they  must  be 
deep,  the  precipitous  jwrtions  ought  to  be  broken  up  and  be 
suitably  planted.  Gradients  and  curves  must  necessarily  con- 
form to  laws— the  laws  of  art,  and  of  expediency.  The  gradient 
of  curves  should  rise  imperceptibly;  and  a  gradient  of  1ft  in 
14ft  is  perhaps  the  liappy  meaium ;  though  a  rise  of  1ft  in  9ft 
may  jstnl  be  regarded  as  safe.  Another  primary  considera- 
tion is  the  treatment  of  the  drive  at  either  end.  An  object 
that  is  often  overlooked  is  that  the  -main  enti^nce  to  a  noble 
estate  should  not  look  mean,  even  if  it  is  not  desired  to  have  it 


magnificent.  Oftener  than  not,  the  drive  itself  is  con- 
temptible, being  ill  made  and  so  narrow  that  two  carriages  can 
barely  pass.  A  14ft  carriage  way  is  not  too  broad ;  and  a  less 
width  than  lift  or  12ft  is  undesirable.  If  the  main  entrance  is 
placed  on  a  straight  unbroken  public  highway,  it  is  commend- 
able to  set  it  well  in,  even  to  leaving  an  open  gravel  triangle 
there ;  while  the  landing  place  before  the  house  may  be  40ft  to 
60ft  either  way,  and  not  less  than  30ft.  As  to  entrance  lodges, 
we  can  agree  with  Repton  when  he  said,  "  A  poor  man's  cottage^ 
divided  into  what  is  called  a  pair  of  lodges,  is  a  mistaken 
expedient  to  mark  importance  in  the  entrance  to  a  park." 
Imagine  the  discomfort  of  having  **a  but  and  a  ben"  with  a 
carnage  road  between  I 

In  the  matter-  of  terraces  and  accessories  of  an  architectural 
character,  a  safe  rule  would  seem  to  be  this— the  larger  and 
more  decorated  the  building,  the  larger  and  more  embellished 
the  terrace.  In  the  absence  of  stone-built  or  brick  walls  much 
can  be  done  to  comfortably  partition  out  the  scheme  of  a  formal 
garden  by  hedges — Yew,  Holly,  and  Beech  being  the  finest 
subjects  to  choose.  Smaller  gardens  can  be  made  places  of 
infinite  charm  by  the  free  use  of  Yew  (preferably)  hedges^'  these 
being  trimmed  into  walls  of  living  green.  Sci^eens  of  coniferous 
trees,  or  of  deciduous  trees  contiguous  to  an  evergreen  hedge,, 
are  indispensable  in  any  well-developed  ornamental  garden. 

The  introduction  of  water  as  a  feature  of  garden  and  park- 
land scenery  is  sometimes  attended  with  difficulty.  If  there  is 
a  natural  supply  of  water  the  question  may  then  arise  whether 
an  expanse  of  it  would  add  to  the  beauties  and  amenities  of  the 
situation.  Generally,  water  is  a  noble  addition.  But  it  is 
seldom  indeed  that  it  lies  so  close  to  the  house  that  an  archi- 
tectural verge  or  surrounding  wall  ifi  required.  In  that  case* 
Nesfield's  plan,  adopted  around  the  pond  at  Kew,  of  building 
a  wall  round  nearly  three  sides  of  a  square^  and  leaving  the 
far-side  free  and  irregular,  to  be  planted  with  Willows  or 
Taxodiums,  appears  the  most  advisable.  When  skilfully  accom- 
plished there  need  be  no  antagonistic  clashing  of  the  archi- 
tectural and  the  natural. 

Yet  it  is  not  only  in  mattere  of  the  aslhetic  that  Mr.  Maw- 
son's book  appeals  to  us  and  to  all  gardeners:  it  discusses 
utilitarian  matters  as  fully  as  it  does  those  of  "design."  The 
great  questions  of  the  economic  supply  of  water^  of  drainage, 
and  of  accessibility  (as  well  as  of  others),  are  attended  to. 
Questions  of  technical  importance  arise  in  considering  garden 
walls.  In  colder  climates  one  might  reasonably  suggest  high 
walls.  They  are  shelterers,  and  they  retain  heat:  and  a  lignt 
colour  has  been  advised  in  preference  to  dark.  A  3ft  founda- 
tion must  not  be  overlooked,  nor  the  fact  that  a  broad  per- 
manent coi)ing,  if  it  protects  irom  frost,  also  keeps  off  the  bene- 
ficial morning  dews  in  summer;  therefore,  temporary  copings 
are  to  be  desired. 

Garden-making  gains  hold  upon  those  who  practise  it.  tt  a 
gardeuer  makes  any  extensive  alterations,  he  reels  a  fitter  and 
better  exponent  of  his  profession  than  one  who  is  merely  a 
horticulturist.  More  than  that,  he  may  engender  a  desire  to 
continue  as  a  designer,  which  will  become  far  stronger  than  his 
desire  to  be  a  capable  and  successful  cultivator.  The  great 
object  of  every  ** all-round"  gardener,  however,  should  be  to 
equip  himself  first  as  an  experienced,  trustworthy  grower,  but 
at  tne  same  time  to  so  train  his  mind  and  his  tastes  that  the 
beautiful  and  good  in  '^  garden-making "  may  be  obvious  to 
him.  With  this,  then,  we  take  leave  of  our  readers,  and  of 
Mr.  Mawson's  book.  

The  Goats'  Rues  are  useful  garden  plants,  their  value  being 
greatly  increased  by  the  utility  of  their  pretty  racemes  of  bloom 
as  cut  flowers.       Everyone  knows  the  Pea-shaped  blossoms  of 

these  pretty  plants,  andT  even  ere  they 
Qdlega  Hartlandi.     come  into  bloom  the  shapely  leaves  give  a 

good  feature  to  the  boraer.  This  feature 
has,  however,  had  a  fresh  interest  given  to  it  by  the  appear- 
ance, a  few  years  ago,  of  a  handsomely  variegated  form  which 
came  from  tne  Sister  Isle,  and  had  its  origin  in  the  nurseries 
of  Messrs.  W.  Baylor  Hartland  and  Sons,  of  Cork.  It  is  only 
just  to  have  the  name  given  it  of  Galega  Hartlandi,  or,  as  eome 
would  have  it,  G.  patula  Hartlandi,  although  the  "patula"  is 
not  justified  by  its  parentage,  as  it  is  not  a  descendant  of 
G.  patula,  but  is  a  seedling  from  the  white  and  the  purple 
vaneties  of  the  ordinary  garden  G.  officinalis.  Its  colouring  is 
a  beautiful  pale  lilac,  or  purple  and  white,  and  it  has  been 
agreeably  called  at  times  the  "Wistaria  Goat's  Rue."  But 
one  of  its  great  features  is  its  foliage,  which  in  the  early  part 
of  the  year  is  beautifully  variegated  with  creamy-white  and 
green.  This  is  very  beautiful,  and  shows  distinctly  almost  from 
the  time  when  the  leaves  begin  to  appear  until  after  mid- 
summer, when  the  plant  shoots  out  to  flower,  and  the  variega- 
tion partially  passes  off,  to  appear  another  spring  as  bright  as 
before.  As  a  border  plant  it  has  thus  two  values,  that  of  the 
very  beautiful  variegation,  and  that  of  charming  flower.  It  is 
perfectly  hardv,  as  easy  to  grow  as  any  border  plant  can  be, 
and  is  such  a  long-liver  in  gardens  that  all  should  possess  this 
flower,  now  cheap  in  price  and  within  the  reach  of  all. — A. 
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An  ImproTod  Form  of  Lalla  Jongheana. 

The  variety  before  us  is  Kramer's  form  of  Leelia  Jongheana, 
>ihown  before  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  March,  1901, 
when  it  received  a  first  class  certificate.  The  colour  might  be 
<iescrij[>ed  aa  bright  rose-purple  over  the  sepals  and  petals;  but. 
the  lip  is  much  deeper.  It  is  much  larger  than  L.  Jongheana. 
The  introducer  was  Mr.  Ed.  Kromer,  Boraima  Nursery,  Bandon 
Hill,  Croydon. 

Miltonla  Tcxillaria. 

One  of  the  most  useful  orchids    for    a   display    in  May  is 
It  is  showy  and  free  flowering,  two  spikes 


Miltoxiia  vexillaria. 


Barkerlaf. 

At  one  time  this  genus  was  included  with  Epidendrum,  in 
fact,  they  are  now  invariably  referred  to  under  the  latter  name. 
It  contains  few  species,  the  most  popular  being  B.  Skinnferi  and 
B.  spectabilis,  both  of  which  are  worth  growing.  They  should 
be  grown  in  pans  or  teak  wood  baskets,  and  be  suspended  in 
the  intermediate  house,  where  they  do  not  receive  much  sun- 
shine. At  no  time  must  they  be  overdone  with  water ;  neither 
t^KHild  they  be  allowed  to  exhaust  themselves  by  excessive 
flowering.— T.  Anstiss. 
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Gonrds  and  Gncnibits/ 


] 


often  coming  from  the  same  bulb 
always    proves    a     favourite,    re- 
maining an  object  of  admiration 
lor    several    weeks.      Since    they 
nassed  out  of  flower  a  slight  rest 
nas  been   given,    and   now,  when 
signs  of  regrowth    are  apparent, 
the  repotting  ought  to  be  done 
without     further     delay.      Pans 
generally     prove     the     best    re- 
ceptacles,  because    Miitonias  are 
shallow     rooting     subjects,     and 
with    a   lesser     quantity    of    soil 
around   the   base   the  danger  of 
over- watering  is  partly  obviated. 
The    comxx>st   consists   of    fibrous 
peat  or  Polyi>odium  fibre,  chopped 
sphagnum,    and    partly    decayed 
Oak  leaves,  in  equal  parts,  adding 
a  sprinkling  of  coarse  silver  sand. 
Before        repotting      thoroughly 
cleanse    the    plants,     and    when 
removing  them  into  another  pan 
do  not  injure  the  roots  more  tnan 
possible.     After  the  operation   is 
completed     give    them    a    shady 
portion  of  the  cool  house  for  a  few 
weeks  onwards,  but  about  the  end 
of    September    the    intermediate 
division  will  be  more  suitable,  as 
M.     vexillaria    enjoys     an     even 
temperature  throughout  the  year. 
Any  plants  that  have  become 
exhausted,   and  consequently  are 
in  A  weak  or  sickly  sUite,  should 
be  broken  up,  removing  all    use- 
less back  pseudo-bulbs,  just  leav- 
ing two  or  three  behind  the  grow- 
ing point  or  **  lead.''      Each  piece 
is    then     potted    separately,     or 
several  may  be  placed  together  to 
form  one  neat  and  compact  speci- 
men.      All    dead     and    decaying 
roots    are   taken   off,  and    when 
repotting     the     soil     should     be 
pressed  moderately  firm,  and  the 
p&ns  filled  one-half  of  their  depth 
with  drainage. 


and  a  well-grown  specimen 


{Concltidtd  from  page  160.) 
By  the  last  week  in  May  or  very  early  in  June,  should  thb 
season  be  a  very  cold  one,  the  majority  of  the  plants  will  be 
hardv  enough  for  planting  out.  I  need  scarcely  add  that  the 
soil  into  which  the  Gourds  are  to  be  planted  should  be  as  rich 
as  posfiible.  Should  the  soil  be  heavy,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  give 
each  plant  a  little  light  soil  to  make  a  start  with.     Subsequent 


An  Imptoveil  Form  of  Lielia  JoDgheana. 


Dondrobinmf  Finithing  their  8«aioik'f  Growth. 

In  August  many  of  our  orchids  show  signs  of  approaching 
maturity  by  the  swelling  of  the  pseudo-bulbs,  and  in  the  case 
of  Dendrobiums  and  Chysis,  by  the  appearance  of  a  terminal 
leaf.  The  deciduous  and  semi-deciduous  Dendrobes  are  among 
the  first.,  but  where  a  collection  is  grown  some  will  be  several 
more  weeks  before  the  terminal  leaf  is  seen,  as  they  do  not 
all  finish  up  at  the  same  time.  It  will  be  necessary  to  look 
over  all  the  plants  and  select  any  that  are  completing  their 
growth,  and  provide  them  with  a  little  different  treatment, 
whioh  consists  of  placing  them  at  one  end  where  more  sunlight 
and  air  can  be  gradually  given,  so  that  the  bulb  will  get 
thoroughly  ripened.  At  this  stage  more  careful  watering  is 
needed  for  two  reasons ;  first,  if  not  given  in  suflScient 
quantities  the  bulbs  will  shrivel  and  sometimes  cause  the  plants 
to  start  into  new  growth ;  and  second,  the  surface  moss  will 
often  appear  dry,  when  in  reality  the  underneath  soil  is  quite 
damp. 


culture  will  be  tying  the  shoots  to  the  poles  and  thinning  out 
the  laterals  and  superfluous  points.  Shopping  the  shoots  will 
be  necessary  to  produce  fruits  low  down  on  either  the  poles  or 
the^r^la?^  Of\x>urse.  with  the  latter  the  first,  care  is  ^  cover 
well  the  framework ;  this  done  vigorous  stopping  will  become 
necessary.  Plenty  of  water  is  a  sine  qud  mn  to  a  good  crop  ot 
fruits  and  as  the  latter  swell  an  occasional  watering  with  liquid 
manure  greatly  assists  the  producing  a  good  crop.  In  gardens 
where  the"  glass  accommodation  is  limited,  it  is  quite  possible 
to  have  Gourds  without  the  trouble  of  raising  them  under 
class;  the  seed  carf  be  sown  where  the  plants  are  mtended  to 
remain,  care  being  taken  to  dig  in,  previous  to  sowing,  some 
partly  decayed  stable  manure  and  to  obtain  a  fine  seed-bed  with 
Sifted  soil.  By  this  plan  good  strong  plants  are  oW»med,  the 
only  difference  being  that,  when  the  plants  are  raised  under 
glass,  they  are  got  into  a  fruiting  stage  somewhat  earber  tnan 
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irhen  sown  out  of  doors.  Two  or  three  Cucurbits  are  hardy  or 
partially  so.  These  are  capital  plants  to  decorate  low  trellis- 
work,  or  to  adorn  the  outside  ot  summer-houses,  or  even 
potting-sheds  and  other  buildings,  which,  though  indispensable 
IB  the  garden,  are  not  always  so  ornamental  as  they  oOuld  be 
made  with  a  little  trouble.  Bryonopsis  laciniosa  is  a  plant  very 
much  resembling  in  ap{>earance  our  only  British  Cucurbit,  the 
white  Bryony  (Bryonia  dioica)^  and,  although  a  native  of 
Ceylon,  grows  and  fruits  most  profusely  during  the  summer 
months.  In  such,  a  i>osition  as  I  have  indicated  it  makes  a 
very  att^ractive  screen,  its  red  and  silver-marked  fruits  being 
▼erv  ornamental.  As  a  companion  plant,  Cyclanthera  pedata 
maces  by  contrast  a  good  variety :  this  small-growing  Mexican 
Cucurbit  has  bright  green  fruits  and  grows  w3l  in  any 
ordinary  soil.  Both  these  plants  must  be  raised  during  April 
under  glass,  hardened  on,  and  finally  planted  out  early  in 
June.  For  the  same  purpose  and  situation,  the  Califomian 
Bignoot^  Megarrhisa  oalifomica,  is  the  most  useful  and  hardy 
Cucurbit  I  know.     It  has  a  perennial  root,  and  so  one  gets  the 

fJant  year  by  year  without  tne  trouble  of  annually  sowing  seed, 
ts  foliage  is  very  distinct  and  effective,  and  during  a  fairly 
good  summer  it  produces  a  crop  of  burr-like  fruits  that  re- 
semble the  spiny  Iruits  of  the  Spanish  Chestnut  more  than  a 
Cucurbitaceous  plant. 

Gourds  and  Cucurbits  as  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Climbers. 

Outside  the  large  glass  houses  of  the  Botanic  Gardens  it  is 
mther  unusual  to  see  Gourds  used  for  stove  and  conservatory 
dc^ooration,  yet  I  venture  to  suggest  that  for  brilliant  e£Fect 
and  attractiveness  few  r^ants  can  equal  many  of  the  tropioal 
Cucurbits  and  Gourds.  Their  weird  and  fantastic  shapes,  with 
the  added  beauty  of  colour,  serve  to  give  either  a  conservatory 
or  stove  house  an  interest  otherwise  wanting  in  the  summer  if 
only  filled  with  the  orthodox  foliage  and  flowering  plants.  The 
culture  of  these  plants  under  glass  in  no  way  di^rs  from  that 
required  for  any  ordinary  quicl-growing  tender  climber.  Care- 
ful thinning  and  tyine  of  the  shoots,  pollinating  the  pistillate 
flowers  as  they  open  (^r  nearly  all  the  Cucurbits  are  monoecious 
or  dioecious),  and  keeping  the  foliage  free  from  the  ordinary 
insect  pests  of  the  greenhouse,  comprises  the  attention  needed. 

Selection  of  Plants  for  Indoor  Cultivation. 

One  of  the  most  effective  Gourds  for  this  purpose  is  the 
Indian  &iake  Gourd,  Trichosanthes  Anguina.  The  flowere  are 
pure  white  and  of  a  beauty  that  is  rare;  unfortunately  the 
corolla,  very  soon  after  fully,  opening,  begins  to  curl  up,  so  that 
one  does  not  often  see  the  fully  expanded  flower,  wnicb  most 
be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  Its  delicate  fringed  petals,  and  its 
exquisite  shape  and  delicious  odour,  constitute  a  flower  that, 
were  it  not  so  fleeting,  would  be  indeed  a  floral  gem  of  the  first 
water.  The  fruit  is  most  attractive.  In  its  young  stato  it  is 
bright  green,  irregularly  splashed  with  satiny- white ;  when  it 
Arrives  at  maturity,  and  a  few  fruits  are  hanging  from  the  roof 
of  the  stove,  the  bright  orange-red  colour  and  snake  forms  are 
highly  decorative  and  picturesque.  In  India  this  Gourd  is  ex- 
tensively used  by  the  natives  for  culinary  purposes,  curries,  &c. 
Trichosanthes  palmata,  said  to  be  a  common  plant  in  India,  has 
•  moch  larger  flower,  about  4in  in  diameter,  with  white  fringe 
banging  from  the'  margin— a  most  exquisite  flower.  (Figure  m 
''Bot.  Mag."  vol.  cxii.,  t.  6873.)  The  bath-glove  or  di^-cloth 
Chmrds  (Luffa  segyptiaca)  are  verv  interesting  plants  when 
banging  from  a  stove  roof.  The  Gourds  are  at  first  not  unlike 
Cacumoers,  with  foliage  of  a  more  graceful  habit.  As  the 
Gourds  oome  to  maturity  and  ripen,  the  outer  shell  or  rind 
breaks  and  can  be  easily  detached,  showing  the  well-known 
"luffa/'  which  is  practically  the  fibro-vascular  skeleton  of  the 
fruit.  These  Cucurbits  are  very  easy  of  cultivation,  and  a 
^ant  with  several  fruits  in  various  stages  of  development  is  a 
perpetual  source  of  interest.  Perhaps  the  most  gorgeous- 
coloured  tropical  Cucurbit  is  the  orange-coloured  Balsam 
Apple  (Momordiea  Charantia)j  a  native  of  India,  Malaya,  and 
tropioal  Africa.  The  foliage  is  small  and  elegant.  Th^e  plant 
can  be  grown  in  the  smallest  house,  where  its  graceful  dimb- 
ing  stems  and  elegant  leaves  constitute  a  most  charming;  plant. 
It  is,  however,  the  fruits  that  are  so  ver^  striking,  having  the 
most  vivid  orange-coloured  pericarp,  which  dehisces  by  three 
Talves,  exposing  large  crimson  daret-ooloured  seeds  hanging 
like  pendants  from  the  inner  walls  of  the  fruit.  This  plant  can 
be  successfully  grown  in  lOin  x>ots,  in  which  sise  they  make  very 
decorative  conservatory  plants.  Benincasa  cerifera  is  a  large 
Marrow-shaped  Gourd  of  singular  appearance.  It  has  some- 
what larser  foliage  than  the  preceding  Gk>urds,  and  when  con- 
▼entent  should  be  trained  at  the  end  of  the  house.     In  this 

Csition  the  fruits  oan  be  better  supported  than  when  thev 
ng  suspended  from  the  roof.  The  Gourds  are  large  oval- 
shaped  fruits,  not  unlike  a  well-formed  Vegetable  Marrow,  but 
densely  covered  with  a  white  waxy  secretion,  and  further 
adorned  with  spiny  hairs.  This  Gourd  forms  the  principal  in- 
gredient in  many  of  the  Indian  confections  and  sweetmeats, 
whilst  the  young  immature  fruits  are  used  in  curries  and 
pickles.  It  is  a  widely  distributed  plant,  and  is  said  to  have  been 


cultivated  for  such  a  long  period  that  its  true  native  habitat 
cannot  be  determined.  It  is,  however,  noted  in  the  "  Flora  of 
Cochin  China,"  by  M.  Ed.  Andr^.  There  are  several  CucurbitB 
and  Gourds  that  lend  interest  to  the  cool  greenhouse,  when 
grown  as  roof  plants ;  indeed,  as  shiide  plants  some  of  them  are 
useful  as  well  as  ornamental.  All  the  varieties  of  Lagenaria 
vulgaris  are  useful  in  this  direction.  Grown  in  large  pots  (lOin) 
anorun  up  the  roof  with  a  sinsle  stem  with  one  or  two  fruits 
(more  of  the  small  varieties)  they  present  a  very  quaint  ap- 
pearance; the  curious-shaped  fruits  hanging  from  various  parts 
of  the  house  more  than  ooonpensate  for  want  of  colour.  Cyclan- 
thera  explodens  is  a  small  graceful  Cucurbit  that  is  easily 
accommodated  in  the  smallest  house.  The  little  fruits  freely 
set,  and  apoear  in  quick  succession  through  the  summer  ana 
autumn.  They  are  small  green  spiny  fruits  which,  when 
touched  just  before  they  are  ripe,  explode,  and  eject  the  seeds^ 
exposing  the  inner  snrfaee  of  the  capsule.  An  interesting 
plant  worthy  of  a  place,  if  only  for  this  jerky  habit. 

I  have  now  very  briefly  to  point  out  the  importance  of  this 
natural  order  of  plants  to  horticulture  generally.  In  this 
country,  apart  from  the  economic  importance  of  Melons, 
Cucumbers,  and  Marrows,  we  have  not  unduly  favoured  the 
culture  of  Cucurbits.  On  the  other  hand,  the  gardeners  of  the 
Riviera  and  our  cousins  across  the  Atlantic  attach  great  im- 

Sortance  to  the  Cucurbitaceffi.  In  America,  Gouids  of  all 
escriptions  are  commonly  grown,  whilst  the  cultivation  of 
Water  Melons  is  immense  and  constitutes  a  very  large  trade 
between  the  Southern  and  the  Northern  cities.  Squashes  and 
Pumpkins,  too,  are  highly  esteemed  and  largely  used  in  Ameri- 
can cookery.  Another  and  increasing  addition  to  the  useful 
Cucurbits  is  the  Chayote.  the  fruit  of  the  Sechium  edule.  These 
are  imported  from  the  West  Indies,  and  have  been  seen  this 
season  in  Covent  Garden.  The  Department  of  Agriculture, 
U.S.A.  (Div.  of  Botany),  has  quite  recently  issued  a  list  of  sorts 
bearing  varietal  names  similar  to  our  Vegetable  Marrows.  The 
importance  of  Gourds  to  the  peasantry  of  the  Riviera,  too,  can 
be  estimated  b^  visitors  to  that  sunny  olime.  Not  only  do  the 
Cucurbits  furnish  us  with  useful  fruits  and  some  drugs,  but 
they  contribute,  or  should  do,  a  number  of  plants  that  certainly 
add  interest  ana,  to  some  degree,  beauty  to  our  gardens.  They 
require  but  little  culture  beyond  that  bestowed  upon  ordinary 
tender  annuals,  and  what  little  attention  they  do  require  is 
certainly  well  repaid  by  t!he  added  charm  they  give  to  any 
garden,  great  or  small.  In  conclusion  I  should  like  to  point 
out  two  or  three  rare  or  new  Cucurbits  that  are  very  desirable. 
A  most  brilliant  Gourd  is  Coccinia  Dinteri,  having  Large,  long, 
ovai,  scarlet  fruits,  and  deeply  lobed  leaves.  It  is  figured  in 
the  ''Revue  Hortioole,"  1900.  p.  268,  from  plants  grown  in  Sir 
T.  Hanbury's  gardens  at  La  Mortola.  Another  most  attractive 
Gourd  figured  in  the  same  Journal  ("Rev.  Hort."  1894,  p.  106) 
is  Sicana  atropurpurea,  with  Vegetable  Marrow-shaped  fruits 
of  the  deepest  maroon  colour.  Two  Cucurbits  having  really 
beautiful  flowers  are  Hodgsonia  heteroclita  (syn.  macrocarpa) 
and  Telfairia  pedata.  The  former  (Hodgsonia)  is  a  native  of 
Sikkim.  found  at  an  altitude  of  5,500ft,  and  from  the  figure  in 
the  "Flore  des  Serres,"  xii.  p.  153,  is  a  singularly  beautiful 
flower.  Telfairia  pedata,  known  also  as  Feviilea  nedata,  is  a 
native  of  Zansibar,  has  large  purple-coloured  nowers  with 
fimbrisB,  and  is  not  unlike  some  of  the  larger  Stapelias. 

SsLEcnoN  OF  Varieties  fob  Growing. 

On  Polbs  ob  to  covbb  Rustic  Fencing  and  Tbeixis-work. 

White  Egg,   Apple,   Orange,   Lemon,   Ostrich  Egg,   White, 

GreeU;  Warted,  and  Bicolor  Pear.  Striped  Onion,  Golden  Bell ; 

varieties  of  Cucurbita  Pepo.       Miniature    Bottle    Gourd    and 

Warted  Bottle  Gourd;  varieties  of  Lagenaria  vulgaris. 

Fob  Abbours  and  covering  Rustic  Summsb-bouses. 
Red.  Green,  White  and  striped  Turk's  Cap,  Melopepo  and 
Stradella;  Malabar  Gourd  (C.  ncifolia),  Mush  Gourd  (C.  mos- 
chata). 

Fob  covering  a  Pergola. 
In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned.  Siphon,  Spoon,  Dipper, 
and  Club     Gourds:     varieties  of  Lagenaria     vulgaris;     Flat 
Corsican  and  Yokohama  Gourds. 

Fob  Winteb  Culinabt  Use. 
Golden  Crookneck.  Red  Etampes,  Ohio  Squash,  Patagonian 
Squash.  Golden  Hubbard  Squash,  Scalloped  White  Bush,   and 
Burpee's  Golden  Oblong  Pumpkin. 


Beautifying  Railway  Stations. 

Passengers  using  Brentwood  (Essex)  Railway  Station  have 
beautified  the  platforms.  One  sent  ornamental  tubs  filled  with 
flowers,  and  otners  hanging  basket  of  Fuchsias,  Geraniums,  and 
other  plants,  embedded  in  moss,  while  on  the  down  platform 
flower  beds  have  been  formed.  At  Elsenham  Station  several 
hundred  Rose  bushes,  given  by  Sir  Walter  Gilbey,  Bart-.,  are  in 
full  bloom. 
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Sandy  Flowep  Show. 

Sandy  Show  (Bedfordshire)  takes  place  on  Thursday  next, 
August  29.  This  is  the  last  great  holiday  of  the  season.  The 
committee  have  secured  special  railway  facilities.  The  cele- 
brated band  of  the  Coldstream  Guards  and  the  Rushden 
Temperance  Prize  Band  will  discourse  the  music.  Entries  in 
all  the  departments  are  flowing  in,  everything  in  fact  betokens 
a  grand  show ;  and  if  the  weather  proves  auspicious,  the  show 
will  again  be  a  great  success. 

Coppaotloti. 

We  arc  asked  to  make  the  following  correction  in  the  fourth 
sentence  of  the  fourth  paragraph  of  *' Herefordshire  Incum- 
bent's''  notes  on  the  ntirseries  of  Messns.  Alex.  Dickson  and 
Sons;  it  should  read  as  follows  :—'*  Particularly  superb  was 
qi^te  a  new  h.t.,  gold  medal  this  season  at  Holland  House  ex- 
hibition, not  introduced  yet,  Mrs.  Barnes,  immense  substance 
and  delicacy,  extraordinary  creamy,  thick  and  waxy  petals." 

Mlaoellanaa. 

In  a  garden  just  on  the  outskirts  of  the  Isle  of  Thanet 
a  pyramid  Pear  tree  (variety  Durondeau)  has  flowered  a  second 
time,  with  a  fair  crop  of  Pears  upon  it,  in  August  for  the  last 
four  yeans.  This  year  two  other  Pears  have  done  the  same,  the 
Emile  d'Heyst  and  Ix>uise  Bonne  de  Jersey.  *  *  The  great 
Vine  at  Hampton  Court  Palace,  which  is  139  years  old,  is  now 
bearing  a  crop  of  nearly  300  bunches.  The  fruit  is  excellent  in 
size  and  colour,  and  cutting  will  be  commenced  at  the  end  of 
this  month.  *  *  Mr.  Charles  W.  Wheelwright,  of  Stretton 
Audley,  Biceeter,  Oxon,  has  forwarded  to  the  ** Daily  Mail" 
a  sample  of  wheat  in  the  stalk  measuring  6ft  8in,  which,  he 
writes,  is  taken  from  a  field  of  wheat  of  record  height.  *  * 
Grown  in  the  ordinary  way,  a  Cabbage  weighing  231b  was  cut 
in  a  garden  at  the  Bell,  Brightwell,  Wallingford,  on  Thursday. 

The  Bpalawlok  Rose  Flpm. 

On  Thursday  evening,  August  8,  a  very  happy  gathering 
took  place  at  Braiswick,  Colchester,  the  nurseries  of  Mr.  Frank 
Cant,  Hose  grower,  the  occasion  being  a  dinner  and  social  even- 
ing arranged  for  the  whole  of  the  employees  of  the  firm  to 
celebrate  the  coming  of  age  of  Mr.  Sydney  Cant.  Mr.  Frank 
Cant  presided,  and  said  he  was  pleased  to  welcome  them  that 
evening,  and  the  beautiful  trophies  on  the  table  at  that 
moment  testified  to  the  loyalty  and  energy  which  they  dis- 
played in  their  labours,  and  he  was  sure  all  of  them  were  as 
proud  of  them  as  he  was.  He  hoped  the  good  relations  between 
them  would  long  continue,  and  that  in  future  years  the  seven 
cups,  eighty-one  first  and  second  prises,  the  two  silver  medals 
and  other  prizes,  which  they  had  won  this  year  for  Roses  in 
the  keenest  of  comx>etition  would  grow  to  larger  numbers.  Mr. 
Sydney  Cant  was  presented  by  the  employees  with  a  large 
travelling  bag. 

"  The  Apt  and  Cpaft  of  Qapden  Haklnff." 

In  the  leading  article  this  week  we  draw  attention  to  Mr. 
Mawson's  book  on  Garden  Making;  but  from  obvious  reasons 
we  could  not  there  describe  all  its  features.  The  book  is  a  large 
one,  extending  to  310  pages,  of  the  size  12in  by  lOin.  It  has 
a  complete  index,  and  over  260  illustrations,  comprising  plans, 
septions,  sketches,  and  many  beautiful  photographic  views. 
Nearly  all  the  features  of  gardens  and  estates  are  figured  and 
discussed.  The  contents  are  divided  into  fifteen  chapters  <m 
garden-making  old  and  new ;  the  choice  of  a  site  and  its  treat- 
ment ;  fences  and  gates ;  entrance  gateways,  carriage  courts  and 
drives;  terrace  and  flower  gardens;  lawns  and  garden  walks; 
summer  houses,  trelliswork,  and  garden  furniture;  treatment 
of  water  as  fountains,  lakes,  streams,  and  ponds;  conservatories, 
greenhouses,  vineries,  and  fruit  houses;  kitchen  garden  and 
orchard;  and  other  chapters  on  trees,  shrubs,  hardy  and 
aquatic  plants,  and  on  planting  for  effect. 


Bpltlah  Qapdeneps*  Aaaoolatlon. 

The  authorities  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society,  Regent's 
Park,  have  kindly  placed  their  museum  at  the  disposal  of  the 
executive, council  of  the  B.G.A.  on  September  12,  the  date  of 
the  London  Dahlia  Union  Exhibition.  A  conference  on 
** Examinations  for  Gardeners''  will  take  place  at  6  p.m.  on 
tbat  date.  The  tickets  of  members  of  the  B.G.A.  will  admit 
to  the  society's  gardens.— J.  W. 

SouvenlP  of  Shpewebupy  Fete. 
We  have  received  from  Mr.  W.  W.  Naunton,  one  of  the 
honorary  secretaries  of  the  Shropshire  Horticultural  Society,  an 
album  of  photographic  views  of  some  of  the  features  of  the 
renowned  horticultural  exhibition  and  fete  that  is  yearly  held 
in  Shrewsbury.  AU  the  illustrations  in  thb  "Souvenir  of 
Shrewsbury  Great  Floral  Fete"  are  excellent  reproductions 
on  art  paper  of  photographs  taken  by  Mr.  Naunton  himself. 
The  illustrations  include  a  general  view  of  Shrewsbury  from  St. 
Chad's  Tower,  champion  Grapes,  the  champion  Grape  vase, 
value  £52  10s.,  fruit  exhibit,  collection  of  vegetables,  exhibit  of 
Sweet  Peas,  and  twenty  other  views  connected  with  the  fetes, 
including  glimpses  of  the  huge  crowds  watching  the  horse- 
leaping  and  the  acrobatic  x>erformances ;  also  of  the  Quarry 
grounds,  and  interesting  features  of  the  town.  It  is  published 
at  the  low  price  of  3d.,  and  may  be  obtained  from  Messrs. 
Adnitt  and  Naunton,  The  Square,  Shrewsbury. 

A  Glut  of  Plums. 

The  immense  crop  of  Plums  now  being  marketed  has  pro- 
duced an  extraordinary  effect  upon  prices,  and  wholesale 
dealers  in  the  markets  are  quite  unable  to  handle  some  kinds  of 
home-grown  Plums  except  at  a  loss  to  growers.  Egg  Plums, 
says  "The  Standard,"  have  during  the  psBt  week  been  sold  as 
low  as  a  farthing  a  pound,  and  at  that  price  retailers  have 
been  slow  in  buying.  True,  this  is  the  lowest  priced  Plum 
usually  offered,  but  it  is  largely  used  for  preserving  purposes, 
and  the  Worcester  growers  rely  upon  it,  each  season  distribut- 
ing whole  train  loads  of  it  in  the  Midland  cities  daily  througb 
August.  Thousands  of  packages  of  Plums  of  various  sorts  are 
a  drug  at  Is.  or  Is.  6d.  a  half  bushel  of  241b.  So  abundant  has 
the  Plum  crop  been  that  there  have  been  seen  many  trees  with 
their  small  branches  so  enveloped  with  the  fruits  that  the  wood 
upon  which  they  grew  could  not  be  seen.  The  Plums  appear  to 
be  twisted  like  rope  all  round  the  branch  growth.  The  Green 
Gage  Plum  is  the  only  exception  to  the  rule  this  season.  Thesw 
fruits  are  selling  from  8s.  to  16s.  a  bushel,  and  at  these  high 
prices  the  demand  exceeds  the  supply.  In  Worcester  the  Plum 
growers  are  in  despair,  not  knowing  what  to  do  with  many  of 
the  Plums  they  have. 

Fpenoh  Qpeen  Qaffea. 

To  give  the  exact  quantities  of  the  various  kinds  of  Frencb 
Plums  which  have  arrived  in  Covent  Garden  during  the  week  is 
impossible,  but  it  is  well  within  the  limit  to  state  that  of  Plums 
and  Gages  the  combined  arrivals  have  totalled  in  excess  of 
100,000  baskets,  representing  a  net  weight  of  nearly  3,000,0001b 
of  fruit.  Under  the  cii'cumstances  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that,  to  quote  the  salesman's  words,  the  stuff  has  been  "given 
away"— not  literally,  but  almost.  Quantity,  however,  is  not 
the  sole  cause  of  the  cheapness  which  has  been  characteristic  of 
the  whole  week.  The  quality  of  the  Gages  has  not  been  such  as 
to  permit  of  their  being  purchased  for  dessert  purposes.  They 
have,  for  the  most  part,  been  of  small  size  and  of  a  very  hard 
nature,  quite  suitable  for  stewing  or  jam-making,  but  for 
dessert  purposes  quite  useless.  The  result  has  been  that  thou- 
sands of  baskets,  varying  in  net  weight  from  221b  to  261b,  have 
been  sold  at  2s.  to  3s.  under  the  hammer.  When  the  expenses 
of  packing  in  France,  carriage  to  London,  market  toll,  and 
cost  of  selling  have  to  be  deducted,  what  the  unfortunate  French 
grower  has  left  is  somewhat  difficult  to  calculate.  That  well- 
known  little  Plum,  the  Violet,  has  been  sold  at  Is.  3d.  to 
Is.  9d.  per  basket  of  about  241b  net,  and  were  it  not  for  the 
provincial  demand  the  price  would  be  even  lower.  Violet  Plums 
are  consumed  in  large  quantities  in  the  colliery  districts,  and 
at  the  low  prices  for  which  they  have  been  obtainable  this  year 
are  admirably  suited  to  the  needs  of  a  working-class  popular 
tion,  to  whom  quantity  is  a  more  important  factor  than  quality. 
-("DaUy  Telegraph.") 
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Roses  at   Bag-atelle. 

{Continued    from    page     126,) 

The  Ro6e«  mentioned  represent  pretty  well  the  pick  of  the 
plants  coming  first  into  bloom,  later  rencantres  swedily  wit- 
nessed practically  the  entire  roseraie  in  flower.  For  readier 
reference  it  will  be  convenient  to  take  the  plants  as  much  as 
X)oe36ible  under  their  several  classifications.  Commencing  with 
A  few  of  the  Briars,  it  may  be  said  as  a  preface,  that  the 
arrangements  for  their  future  comfort  have  all  been  carefully 
planned  out.  Ropes  of  chains  and  arches  of  woodwork  are  in 
9itu,  delicately  inviting  the  young  plants  to  commence  their 
climbing  propensities.  Judging  by  the  sturdy  look  of  these 
Briars  as  a  whole,  in  a  couple  of  years  they  should  be  already 
rampant,  and  have  taken  full  possession  of  their  supports.  Aia 
enormous  variety  compete  with  their  charms,  but  space  pre- 
vents mention  but  of  a  small  quantum.  Lutea  punicea  was  a 
rich  yellow  colour,  and  if  it  can  be  grown  massed  against  an 


Standard  Roses,  Caroline  Testout. 

Archway  would  present  a  very  grand  appearance.  Two  wild 
Roses  of  a  rich  yellow  gold,  double  in  form,  were  Sulphurea 
(Europe)  and  R.  lutea  Harrisoni  (Europe),  while  climbers  were 
represented  by  Euphrosyne  (Schmitt),  pure  rose  pink:  Thalia, 
pure  white,  small,  very  pretty,  and  a  very  free  flowering 
effective  cluster  Rose,  Leuchstern,  a  white  pmk  richly  rimmed 
with  carmine,  the  latter  two  being  also  raised  by  Schmitt.  Two 
Roses  of  Pxx>vence  deserve  a  special  mention,  Cardinal  de 
Richelieu,  a  most  uncommon  mauve,  by  Laffay,  as  far  back  as 
1840,  ana  Belle  des  Jardins,  by  Guillot,  a  striped  pink  and 
white,  both  being  in  the  nature  of  curiosities. 

Rugueux  du  Japon  (Japanese  rugosas)  are  a  large  and  in- 
teresting class,  ana  contain  many  Roses  which  should  find  a 
place  in  every  garden.  They  are  more  effective  as  standards 
owing  to  their  making  very  showy  bushy  heads.  Thus,  Repens 
alba  (Paul,  1904),  a  white  Narcissus  shaped  bloom,  is  lovely; 
Taikoun,  striking  and  prolific,  a  pale  mauve,  and  Fimbriata 
(Morlet),  peculiar,  but  very  pretty,  with  pinkish  buds,  and 
fringed  so  extremely  like  a  Pink  that  one  is  inclined  to  exclaim, 
"Ow€  fait'il  dans  cefte  gaUre,^^  Blanche  Moreau,  very  like 
Blanche  Double  de  CJoubert.,  is  a  lovely  white  Moss  Rose  with 
beautiful  buds.  Others  meriting  special  attention  were 
Temogled,  a  large  flower,  licht  carmine  rayed  with  white,  and 
a  quartette  of  white  ones,  viz.,  Heterophylla  (C.  Cochet,  1900), 


semi-double;  Schneedicht  (Schmitt).  Belle  Poitrine  (Pemet), 
seemingly  an  exact  fac-simile  of  tne  last  named,  and  Mme. 
Gorges  Bi*uant,  a  double  bloom.  An  attractive  featdl^  of  the 
roseraie  was  a  collection  of  plants  which  owe  their  chief  interest 
to  their  representing  Roses  employed  in  the  fabrication  of  per- 
fume on  account  of  their  superior  fragrance.  Prominent  among 
them  was  Kasalink  (Asia  Minor),  double  p^ink ;  a  large  red  Rose 
from  the  nurseries  of  L'Hay,  1900;  So|eil  d'Or,  a  recent  kind 
issuing  from  the  Persian  Yellow,  which  has  retained  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Persian.  It  has  shades  of  yellow,  orange,  red,  and 
rose  in  it,  and  is  dignified  in  some  catalogues  with  a  special 
class  all  to  itself  I  Another  Rose  seemingl^^  fulfilling  tho 
function  of  being  useful  as  well  as  ornamental,  is  a  large  purple 
Japanese  entitled  Roseraie  de  I'Hay,  but  raised  by  C.  CSochet. 
Also  included  in  this  little  coterie  is  Climbing  Captain  Christy 
(Ducher). 

Among  Bengals,  besides  the  earlier  ones  mentioned  pre* 
viously,  very  attractive  were  Aurore  (Schwart«),  very  sweet 
scented,  creamy  rose  and  yellow ;  Mme.  Eugene  Resal  (Guillot), 
a  bicoloured  red  Capucin  merging  to  orange,  and  a  forestiera  in 
the  form  of  Queen  Mab  (W.  Paul),  a  tender  rose-apricot,  tend- 
ing to  orange.  It  is  a  fragrant  Rose,  but  shows  the  eye  too. 
soon. 

We  must  now  sketch  through  the  three  larger  classes  of  teas^ 
hybrid  teas,  and  hybrid  perpetuals,  or  Remontants  as  they  are 
termed  by  the  French  growers.  To  give  pride  of  place  to  the 
first  named,  grown  as  standards  we  have  Duchesse  de  Bragance 
(Dubreuil),  which  deserves  a  wider  reputation  than  it,  I  Sncy,. 
possesses.  It  has  yellow-gold  buds  of  the  most  bewitching 
character.  Isabelle  Nabonnand  as  far  back  as  1873,  t^ 
chamois;  Mme.  fiadin,  vivid  carmine  with  shades  of  violet;  and 
Mme.  Ferencz  (Bemaix),  yellow,  richly  tipped  with  pink,  have 
rather  special  points ;  while  four  choice  Roses  forming  a  parti 
caiTCy  very  observable,  were  Mme.  Pauline  Labonte  (Pradel), 
rather  large,  rose  salmon ;  Francois  Crousse  (Guillot),  brilliant 
crimson;  Comtesse  Emmeline  de  Guigne  (Nabonnand.  1904). 
very  large,  of  a  rich  crimson-carmine  and  perfumed;  ana 
Capitaine  Millet,  a  red  Capucin  shaded  with  carmine.  One  of 
the  most  uncommon,  and  at  the  same  time  pleasing,  Roses- 
among  the  entire  collection  of  teas  was  Mme.  Philippe  Kunts 
(Bernaix),  a  lovely  cerise  passing  to  flesh  colour.  jBiBsentially 
a  lady's  Rose,  and  deserving  a  wider  reputation  is  one  raised 
yeai^  ago  (1860)  by  Bemede.  It  is  called  Curiace,  and  is. 
medium  sized,  with  delicate  semi-transparent  petals  in  shades 
of  pink  and  creamy  yellow.  Three  other  standard  teas  were 
quite  admirable,  Jean  Andre  (Pelletier),  rather  small,  orange 
with  deeper  centre;  Marie  Therese  Molinier,  yellow  peach  with 
varying  tints;  ana  Souvenir  de  Catherine  Guillot,  a  richly 
veined  oraijge  salmon  and  very  sweet  scented  flower.  The  teas 
must  be  concluded  with  a  few  dwarf  plants.  Place  omx  dames, 
the  following  drew  attention  :  Mme.  Emilie  ChaiTin  (Perrier), 
salmon  pink;  Mme.  de  Watteville,  creamy  salmon,  edged  with 
pink,  and  best  about  three  parts  out;  ana  Mme.  Cusin,  purple 
pink,  becoming  yellow  towards  the  base.  The  latter  two  were 
raised  by  Guulot.  Another  very  old  Rose  of  considerable 
merit  (raised  about  1848)  was  Souvenir  d'un  Ami  (Belot).     It 

is  a  very  pale  pink,  but  becomes  too  loose    after    its    bud 

J.  A.  Carnboie-Cheales. 

(To  be  oonoluded.) 

Rose,  Caroline  Testotit  as  a  Standard. 

Either  as  a  bush  or  as  a  standard,  the  ordinary  form  of  this 
Rose  is  one  of  the  best  half  dozen  that  could  be  chosen.  ^  Its 
climbing  variety  has  been  effectively  employed  along  with  the 
bush  growere ;  and  we  can  never  forget  tne  magnificent  display 
of  some  600  plants  of  both  these  forms — bush  and  climbing — 
representing  about  30(X)  flowers,  all  in  bloom  at  once,  and  all 
in  one  great  circular  bed  at  Gunnersbury,  a  year  ago. 
Standards  and  pillars  of  Roses  were  utilised  throughout,  along 
with  the  bush  plants,  and  the  sides  of  the  walks  leading  away 
from  this  magnificent  bed  were  also  lined  with  standard 
Testouts.  It  IS  an  ideal  variety  for  this  form,  and  furnishes 
abundance  of  its  beautiful  deep  rosy  pink  large  blossoms 
upon  stout  wood. 

Rose,  Hugo  Roller. 

In  contrasting  the  tea  Roses,  now  so  largely  grown,  with 
the  varieties  in  vogue  fifty  years  ago,  it  would  appear  tbLat  as 
a  class  they  have  greatly  increased  in  hardiness  and  general 
adaptability  to  ou&oor  cultivation  in  our  gardens.  This  is 
doubtlessly  due  partly  to  acclimatisation  to  the  British  climate, 
partly  to  the  employment  of  suitable  stocks  as  foster-parents, 
and  partly  to  the  gradual  influence  of  judicious  selection  and 
cross-breeding  in  the  raising  of  new  varieties. 

One  of  the  most  distinct  in  a  class  where  all  are  charming 
is  the  new  variety  Hugo  Roller,  raised  in  the  Waltham  Cross 
nurseries  of  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  and  Son,  flowers  of  which 
received  an  award  of  merit  when  exhibited  at  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  attracting  much  atten- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  visitors  present,  by  reason  of  the  novel 
and  effective  combination  of  their  colouring.     The  centre  petals 
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are  pure  yellow,  the  oiiter  petals  having  a  ground  of  the  same 
6ha<£»,  but  heavily  shaded  and  edged  with  bright  crimson,  the 
contrast  of  the  two  colours  being  particularly  beautiful.  The 
flowers  are  up  to  the  exhibition  standard  in  size,  shape,  and 
fulness,  whilst  the  elegant  blending  of  their  colours  places  the 
variety  in  the  front  rank  as  a  decorative  Rose  for  the  garden. 
The  growth  and  habit  of  the  plant  are  excellent,  the  strong 
erect  shoots  causing  the  flowers  to  stand  up  n'ell  above  the 
foliage.  It  is  long  since  so  distinct,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
attractive,  a  new  Hose  has  been  introduced  to  commerce. 


pipe  '*  may  reasonably  be  fitted.  For  this  reason  we  think  the 
title  of  the  book  is  misleading.  The  ''  Cool  Greenhouse  "  would 
have  been  much  more  suitable,  and  a  better  guide  to  the  con- 
tents. But  the  book  is  interesting  and  instructive  for  every- 
one who  makes  a  hobby  of  the  greenhouse,- whether  he  or  she 
has  a  few  pounds,  or  thousands,  to  spend  upon  it. 


Notices  of  Books. 


**The  Unheatkd   Greenhouse,''    by   Mrs.    K.    L.    Davidson; 
published  by  **  Country  Life,*'^Ltd.,  London ;  price  8s.  6d. 

The  first  impression  on  reading  the  title  of  this  book  is  that 
the  author  had  in  mind  the  amateur  fi^rdener  with  limited 
means.  This  idea,  -  however,  is  soon  cast  aside  on  reading  the 
first  chapter.  There  are  close  on  250  pages,  divided  into  twenty 
chapters,  and  an  appendix.  All  sides  of  the  subject  are  dealt 
with,  including  construction  of  the  greenhouse,  temperature, 
emphasis  being  placed  upon  ventilation  (a  very  necessary  opera- 
tion to  ensure  success  in  plant  cultivation).  The  Alpine  House 
is  fully  dealt  with,  and  for  an  unheated  greenhouse  this  is 
undoubtedly  the  best  purpose  to  which  it  can  be  devoted. 
Lilies  occupy  a  chapter,  and  deservedly  so,  for  there  are  few 
more  beautiful  plants  than  these  for  the  greenhouse  in  summer. 
We  can  scarcely  agree  with  the  author  in  writing  of  Lilium 
auratum  that,  owing  to  its  overpowering  scent  the  plant  is  only 
suited  for  outdoor  culture,  especially  as  the  author  cites  the 
Temperate  House  at  Kew  as  an  excellent 
example  of  an  **  unheated  crreenhouse."  The 
fragrance  from  a  hundred  L.  auratums  would 
not  be  too  powerful  in  such  a  house.  Half  a 
dozen  plants  are  not  too  many  in  a  small 
house,  as,  when  in  flower,  the  ventilators 
are,  or  should  be,  wide  open.  Roses  suitable 
for  growing  under  glass  occupy  five  pages, 
illustrations  of  Niphetos  and  Jersey  tieauty 
growing  in   pots   be  in  (3:  given. 

In  the  chapter  dealing:  with  annuals  and 
biennials  we  fully  agree  with  the  author  that 
they  are  most  useful  subjects  for  the  un- 
heated greenhouse,  but  the  idea  of  having 
such  plants  as  Asters,  Tropeeolums,  Nemesias, 
aiid  Salpiglossis  occupying  the  house  in 
summer  and  autumn  when  they  will  do  as  well 
or  better  in  the  open  air,  is  out  of  place.  The 
object  of  growing  such  annuals  in  pots  is, 
we  think,  to  have  them  in  flower  either 
previous  to.  or  after,  their  flowering  season 
outdoors.  With  one  or  two  exceptions  we 
have  not  seen  hardy  orchids  grown  success- 
fi^lly  under  glass;  they  are  more  at  home 
outside.  Succulents  are  another  subject 
dealt  with  which  should  prove  useful  and 
interestiiig  to  readers. 

The  illustrations,  nearly  fifty  in  number, 
are  particularly  good,  and  include  some  of 
tl^e  most  interesting  plants  mentioned  in  the 
book.  There  are  two  views  of  the  Alpine 
House  at  Kew,  the  interior  and  exterior.  The 
illustration  of  a  large  conservatory  on 
page  10  serves  to  show  how  beautiful  Cam- 
panula pyramidalis  is  for  conservatory  de- 
coration. Yucca  Guatemalensis  is  wen  illus- 
trjated  on  page  67.  An  error  in  spelling 
ooeuTB  here,  the  name  reading  Guatemalensis. 
Ope  or  two  of  the  plants  figured  are  evi- 
dently taken  from  specimens  growing  out- 
doors, notably  Clianthus  puniceus  onpage  85, 
ai^  Sbortia  i^lacifolia,  page  97.  These  are 
scarcely  admissible  in  a  book  dealing  with 
plants  in  an  ''  unheated  greenhouse.'' 

The  concluding  pages  are  devoted  to  lists 
of  plants  as  followB :— -Plants  suitable  for  the 
Alpine  House  from  January  to  May ;  bulbs 
and  tubers;  Lilies  for  pots;  hardy  foliage 
plants  for  grouping;  ferns  (British  and 
foreign):  flowenng  shrubs;  hardwooded 
plants ;  hardy  perennials  for  spring  flowering 
under  glass ;  trailing  plants  for  baskets ; 
annuals  suitable  for  pot  culture;  hardy 
orchids;  succulent  plants,  Ac. 

In  a  book  on  "The  Viiheated  Greenhouse''  one  would  not 
expect  to  find  the  heating-of  the  house  discussed,  but  such  is 
the  case,  for  in  one  place  heat  radiators  are  recommended, 
while  in  another  we  read  that   "evea  double  flow^nd-retnrn 


A  Hint  aM  tbe  Mossy  Saxiliages. 

There  are  many  people  who  grow  the  Mossy  Saxifragea. 
which  are  easily  distinguished  by  their  soft,  moss-like  habit  ana 
appearance,  and  which  comprise  a  number  of  the  prettiest  of 
the  genus,  who  are  greatly  disappointed  when  they  find  their 

Slants  go  brown  in  the  centre.  They  are  frequently  at  a  loss  to 
iscover  the  cause,  and  a  hint  as  to  how  to  avoid  it  may  be  of 
use  to  them.  It  is  really  mainly  a  matter  of  position,  as  the 
trouble  is  senenally  caused  by  drought  and  exposure  to  the 
sun,  when  the  plants  are  large.  These  Mossy  Saxifrages  delight 
in  a  good  supply  of  water  during  earlier  spring,  summer,  and 
autumn  months,  and  this  want  being  provided  for  will  soon 
show  the  result  in  a  greater  vigour  and  increased  beauty,  even 
though  the  plants  are  out  of  flower.  The  mounds  of  moss-like 
verdure  will  be  brighter  and  more  beautiful.  It  is  thus  desir- 
able in  dry  gardens  to  plant  these  Saxifrages  in  semi-shade, 
and  where  they  will  be  shaded  during  the  hottest  perioda  of  the 
day,  and  I  have  seen  some  plants  much  helped  by  frequent 
sprayings  from  a  stand-pipe  which  yielded  every  warm  day  a 
small  spray,  almost  like  mist,  upon  the  plants.  In  planting, 
also,  there  ought  to  be  plentv  of  stones  about  the  plants,  ana 
these  should  bo  partially  sunk  in  the  soil ;  their  presence  will 
help  to  conserve  the  moisture,  especially  if  of  a  x)orous  nature. 


Rose,  Hugo  Roller. 


such  as  the  sandstone  formation.  Were  these  brief  hints  acted 
UDon,  there  would  be  fewer  complaints  of  good  plants  of  these 
Mossy  Saxifrages  being  ditsfigured  by  great  pat^jhes  of  bix>wn  and 
withered  foliage.-^S.  A. 
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Shrewsbury  Show. 

[Bt  Tblxoram.] 

The  awards  are  being  apportioned  at  the  Shropshire  Horti- 
cultural Society's  fS.te  in  Shrewsbury  (August  21  and  22)  as 
these  pages  are  passing  through. the  Press;  and  it  is  only  by 
racing  against  time,  and  by  the  able  assistance  of  the  National 
Postal  Telegraphic  Department  that  we  are  enabled  to  jot  down 
the  few  general  impressions  that  follow.  One  can  see  that 
the  Quarry  Grounds,  to  begin  wit^,  are  as  fresh  and  flowery 
as  ever;  and  on  cursorily  examining  the  tents  there  is  cer- 
tainly no  evidence  of  falling  off.  Indeed^  no!  for  the  champion 
Grape  class  for  twelve  bunches  has  enticed  either  eleven  or 
twelve  keen  competitors  from  far  and  near;  while  the  collec- 
tions of  vegetables  number  sixty;  and  there  are  litty-eight 
trade  groups.  Sweet  Peas  furnish  a  show  of  themselves,  tents 
No.  3  and  9  being  given  over  almost  entirely  to  them.  Tent  8 
has  Carnations,  cut  flowers  and  dinner  table  decorations,  while 
No.  7  is  the  large  fruit  tent,  which  also  contains  the  floral 
designs  and  cut  flower  exhibits.  Dahlias,  Roses,  and  some  other 
cut  flowers  fill  tent  6,  and  the  groups  and  specimen  plants  fill 
No.  1. 

One  eagerly  looks  for  innovations  at  this  great  show,  and 
Messrs.  Adnitt  and  Naunton,  the  hon.  secretaries,  might  be 
excused  if  in  this  they  failed;  but  "  Advance  '*  might  be  added 


I 


to  ''Floreat  Salopia";  for  the  fete  and  the  exhibition  advanee 
in  point  of  interest,  and  «dso  of  success,  each  year.  Therefore 
we  find  outdoor  groups  for  the  first  time.  One  is  a  collection 
of  Ivies  from  L.  R.  Russell ;  and  the  other  a  >ockery  by  Mr, 
Jones,  of  Shrewsbury.  There  are  also  fresh  features  indoors. 
Mr.  Amos  Perry's  aquatic  plants  (as  per  his  recent  London: 
successful  arrangements)  are  creating  unbounded  admiration;, 
while  Backhouse's  rock  garden,  sunk  under  the  ground  level,  is 
quite  a  distinct  feature  for  a  Shrewsbury  Show.  We  have  onTy 
time  and  space  to  allude  to  Messrs.  J.  Veitch's  foliage  plants 
and  orchids;  Eckford's  Sweet  Peas;  Hugh  Low's  Carnations; 
Dobbie's  Phloxes;  King's  Acre  Co.'s  pot  fruit  trees;  Dickson's 
herbaceous  flowers;  Hobbies'  Roses,  &c..  Ware's,  Blackmore 
and  Langdon's,  and  B.  R.  Davis's  Begonias,  as  outstanding 
features.   ^Webb  and  Co.  are  staging  Tomatoes,  Gloxinias,  &c. 

Plants  and  Cut  Flowers. 

One  of  the  great  features  of  this  exhibition  is  of  course  the- 
groups  of  plants  for  effect.  No  one  can  adequately  describe- 
them,  they  would  require  to  be  painted  in  colours.  No  one  yet 
seems  able  to  beat  Messrs.  Cypher  (Cheltenham),  who  again  led 
in  class  5  for  a  miscellaneous  group  (prise  £25) ;  Mr.  J.  V, 
Macdonald,  Edgbaston,  second  (£20);  and  Mr.  W.  A.  Holmes^ 
(Chesterfield)  third  (£15).  There  were  six  competitors.  In  the 
succeeding  class,  for  a  foliage  group  only,  Messrs.  Cyphers  beat 
Mr.  Holmes,  and  the  Leamington  Nurseries  were  third,  four 
competing. 

For  fifteen  specimen  plants  in  bloom  Messrs.  Cyphers  beat 
Mr.  W.  Vause  (Leamington),  and  Mr.  W\  Manning  (Dudley)  was 
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third.  There  were  the  usU4il  iD«gnifioent  Txornfi,  Staiices^ 
Rondeletias,  Chironias,  and  AllamandoE  herf^^  the  largest  pt&nts 
mecisurine  12ft  to  15ft  in  circumference  and  crowded  witli 
flowers,  ounshine,  however^  would  undoubtedly  haire  impTx>ved 
the  quality.  Messrs.  Cyphers  &)$o  bad  the  beat  ai%  specimen 
foliage  plants  (huge  Crotons)^  and  Mr.  T^use  followed. 


falling  to  Mr.  Barnes,  Knton  Hall,  Mr.  Miillins  and  Mr.  Good- 
acre,  with  115|j   107  i  J  aiid   HXj4  point*  reispec lively. 

Vkortables. 

Vt^getables  fillt^rl  a  large  marquee,  and  many  of  tbe  leading 
aeadamen  offer  prises.       For  Cart^trs'  anarda  (class  117),  nine 


Champion  Grapes. 


Messrs.  Cyphere  and  Mr.  Vause  came  thus  for  thirty  stove  or 
greenhouse  plants,  and  Mr.  C.  Roberts.  Halston  Hall,  third, 
but  the  pknts  were  all  comparatively  weak. 

After  these  we  turn  to  the  floral  decorations,  emblems  of  high 
artistic  skill.  No  fewer  than  eight  entered  for  a  bri^s 
bouquet  with  orchids,  and  two  bridesmaids'  bouquets  without 
orchids.  Mr.  R.  P.  Felton,  Hanover  Square,  London,  stood 
firat;  Mr.  W.  Gamer,  Altrincham,  second;  and  Mr.  J.  Gault,  of 
Kilmcolm,  third.  Pink  Carnations  were  chiefly  used  for  two 
brides^  bouquets,  Messrs.  Perkins  (Coventry)  beat  Mr.  Gamer; 
and  Mr.  Felton  third.  Mr.  Gamer  won  the  hand  bouquet, 
Messrs.  Perkins  following.  Mr.  J.  Nixon,  gardener  at  Alderley 
Edge,  beat  the  West-end  florist  (Mr.  Felton)  for  a  wreath;  and 
Measrs.  Pope  and  Sons,  King's  Norton,  were  winners  for  a  cross. 
Mr.  Felton  staged  the  finest  harp.  The  wreaths  were  the  choicest 
and  most  expensive  exhibits  present,  but  everything  was  good. 

The  collections  of  Carnations  half  ^}led  a  tent,  and  Messrs. 
Blackmore  and  Langdon,  Bath,  beat  Mr.  C.  H.  Horbert, 
Aoocks  Green,  each  with  towering  masses  in  vases  and  pyramids. 
Mr.  Button  beat  Mr.  Mortimer,  Famham,  for  tree  Carnations. 

Fruit. 

Fruit  equals  any  other  feature,  and  Grapes  are  unexcelled. 
The  chief  winners  were,  for  four  bunches,  Mr.  T.  Lambert, 
Brogynhyn;  Mr.  J.  Doe,  Trafford  Abbey,  second.  For  two 
Hamburghs,  Mr.  Wilson,  Stourport,  was  first,  and  Mr.  T. 
Bagnall,  Huyton,  second.  For  two  Alioantes,  first,  Mr.  G. 
Mullins;  second^  Mr.  C.  Macpherson.  For  two  Madresfields, 
Messrs.  Shingler  and  Doe  were  finst  and  second  respectively.  For 
two  white  Muscats,  Mr.  F.  Hazelton,  Prescot,  first,  and  Mr. 
W.  Taylor  (Bath)  second.  For  two  whites,  Mr.  A.  Child, 
Daventry,  first  with  Buckland;  second,  Mr.  J.  Curtis,  Stoke 
Bishop.  The  Grapes  and  fruit  generally  were  much  more  exten- 
sive than  ever  before. 

The  champion  Grape  class  (twelve  bunches)  for  the  challenge 
cup  value  fifty  gumeas  and  £20  in  cash,  required  hours  of  close 
scrutiny,  eventually  at  1.35  the  honours  stood  thus:  Mr.  W. 
Shingler,  Melton  Constable,  with  113|  points :  Mr.  W.  Mitchell, 
Romsey,  with  106| ;  Mr.  (Joodacre,  106 ;  Mr.  Wilkinson,  Tyntes- 
field,  102| ;  Mr.  Bradshaw,  Hillsboro'  Castle,  101 ;  Mr.  MuUins, 
Eastnor;  with  99|. 

Four  exceedingly  close  collections  of  sixteen  dishes  of  fruit 
were  staged,  and  caused  infinite  anxietv  to  the  judges.  Mr.  G. 
Mullins,  Eastnor  Castle,  was  leader  (with  second  for  decora- 
tions) ;  Mr.  Goodacre,  second  (nothing  for  decorations) ;  Mr. 
Hyde,  Ledbury,  third  (same  for  decorations) ;  and  fourth,  Mr. 
Daweo,  Temple  Newsam  (second  for  decorations).  For  twelve 
dishes,  Mr.  J.  Macpherson^  Market  Weighton,  led  both  for  fruit 
and  decorations. 

There  were  six  dessert  tables  on  this  occajsion,  the  honours 


kinds,  Mr.  J.  Dymock,  Wallingford,  Bucks,  beat  Mr.  F.  Barrett,. 
Overtoii'-on-Dee ;  and  third  out  of  seven  entrants  came  Mr.  A. 
Searle,  Castle  Ai^by. 

Messrs.   Sutton's  price  for  nine  kinds    enticed    five    eom- 

gstitors,  Mr.  J.  Gibson,  Welbeck,  securing  firat;  Mr.  Edwin 
eckett  second,  and  Mr.  Hudson,  Leicester,  third.  Finer  Peas, 
Carrots,  Tomatoes,  or  Potatoes  could  haroly  be  produced  than 
those  of  Mr.  Gibscm's;  but  Mr.  Beckett  appeared  to  have 
better  Cauliflowers,  Leeks,  and  Celery.  In  any  oase  the  points 
were  very  level.     It  was  a  memorable  contest. 

For  Messrs.  Richard  Smith's  awards  four  entered,  Mr.  T. 
Pugh,  Newtown,  beating  Mr.  £.  Deakin,  Hay  Mills. 

For  Messrs.  Webb's  pruECS  Mr.  Beckett  led,  and  Mr.  J. 
Dymock  followed,  there  being  nine  entries. 

For  Messrs.  Murrell's  prizes  Mr.  R.  Smith,  of  Newtown  Hall, 
led;  and  for  Messrs.  BulTs,  Mr.  J.  Dymock  beat  Mr.  Barson,  ot 
Huntingdon.  For  Mr.  R.  Sydenham's  prises  Mr.  S.  J.  Baker, 
Exeter,  secured  the  honours;  Mr.  H.  Foulkes,  Hempstead, 
second,  against  twelve  competitors. 

The  society's  prizes  of  £10,  £7,  and  £4,  for  nine  kinds 
(class  39),  brought  four  entrants,  Mr.  Gibson,  of  Welbeck, 
winning  magnificently,  and  annexing  the  special  championship 
prise  or  ten  guineas  for  the  finest  collection  in  the  show.  Mr.  ' 
Beckett  was  second;  Mr.  Hudson  third,  and  Mr.  B.  Ashton 
fourth.  Mr.  J.  Mills,  Market  Drayton,  led  for  the  collection 
confined  to  Shropshire,  against  seven  entrants. 

Awards  to  Tradb  Exhibits. 

The  judges'  report  was  as  follows:  We  congratulate  you  on 
the  larger  show  of  1907.  Taking  the  non-competitive  exhibits 
we  do  not  consider  them  quite  so  fresh  as  last  year,  but  a  few 
groups  stand  out  as  specially  fine. 

Lar^e  gold  medals,  Amos  Perry,  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  King's 
Acre  Nurseries,  and  Edwin  Murrell.  Small  gold  medals,  T. 
Rochford  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Robert  Bolton  (CarnfortJi),  J.  Back- 
house and  Sons,  Bakers  (Wolverhampton),  Webb  and.  Sons, 
Jones  and  Sons  (Shrewsbury),  Hobbies,  Ltd.,  Henry  Eckford, 
and  G.  Bunyard  and  Co.  Silver-gilt  medals,  Gunn  and 
Sons,  L.  R.  Russell,  R.  Smith  and  Co.,  J.  Peed  and  Son,  Debbie 
and  Co.,  Wallace  and  Co.,  Dicksons,  Ltd.,  House  and  Son, 
R.  Sydenham,  Alex.  Dickson  and  Sons.  Silver  medals,  Messrs. 
Hewitt  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  John  Forbes,  Clibrans,  John  Mattock, 
Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  T.  W.  Darlington  (Caraforth),  Webb's, 
Braund,  A.  Meyers  (Shrewsbury),  Felton  and  Son  (London), 
Stark  and  Son,  W.  and  J.  Brown,  Jarman  and  Co.,  Prichard 
and  Son  (Shrewsbury).  Bronze  medals,  J.  CJooper,  B.  R.  Davis, 
H.  Ellison,  Watson  and  Sons  (Dublin).  Pattison  (Shrewsbury), 
Thorpe,  Bostock,  J.  Knight,  and  H.  Aldersey,  Esq. 

The  day  was  delightful,  and  the  fete  promises  to  be  one  of 
the  most  successful. 
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Tbe  Position  ol  Gaidentrs. 


Your  leader  on  page  121,  entitled  *^The  Status  of 
Gardeners/'  gives  serious  food  for  unpalatable  reflections. 
There  is  no  denying  that  it  contains  much  bitter  truth. 
Everyone  loves  a  garden,  and  the  name  certainly  conveys 
nothing  nauseous;  but,  a  gardener P  Save  the  mark!  Tet, 
presumably,  there  is  no  other  name  for  him  who  is  respotnsible 
tor  the  beauty  and  utility  of  the  garden,  small  or  large,  and  it 
is  a  question  whether  the  head  of  any,  of  even  our  largest  gar- 
dening establishments,  can  legitimately  take  any  other  style 
and  title  than  that  of  a  gardener  with  the  additional  virtue,  if 
there  be  any,  in  the  prefix  **  head."  Yet  let  him,  as  such, 
seek  entry,  as  some  have  sought,  into — well,  one  particular 
grand  ola  institution,  which  snail  be  nameless,  from  which 
the  steward  or  bailiff  may  not  be  debarred,  ana  what  is  the 
result.^  **Blackbeaned."  What  is  her  father?  was  the 
question  put  to  a  friend  who  was  using  his  influence  to  get  a 
^rl  into  a  large  business  house,  and  on  finding  that  the  father 
was  a  gardener  an  objection  was  at  onoe  raised,  which,  it  is  but 
right  to  add,  was  overcome  by  an  explanation  amounting  to  that 
there  were  gardeners  and  gardeners.  And  she  would  have  been 
tolerated,  only  was  spirited  enough  to  resent  this  miserable 
matter  by  declining  to  enter  the  business  house  on  any  terms, 
where,  of  course,  there  was  nothing  but  **  young  ladies,''  the 
daughters  of  shopkeepers,  publicans,  and — well,  anything  but 
gardeners.  Again,  why  is  it  so  ?  And  again,  too,  there  is  the 
hard,  miserable  fact  that  it  is  so.  Is  there  any  parallel  to  this 
burden?  Yes!  Time  was,  and  that  no  farther  back  than. when 
Fielding,  the  reputed  father  of  English  novelists,  gave  us  the 
character  of  "  Farson  Adams."  It  was  then  that  wearers  of 
*' the  cloth"  were  assigned  the  same  position  as  the  gardener, 
and  both  were  relegated  to  the  servant's  hall,  from  which  the 
one  has  l)een  eleva^d  to  the  upper  circles  of  society^  receiving 
a  good  share  of  that  esteem  ami  respect  which  is  justly  due. 
In  view  of  any  misconception  which  might  arise  from  the  draw- 
ing of  this  parallel  it  may  be  added,  as  a  reminder,  that  no 
class  is  probably  prouder  or  more  jealous  of  the  dignity  of  **the 
cloth  "  than  that  for  whicli  the  writer,  as  a  humble  member,  is 
pleading.  There  are  some,  doubtless,  whose  lot  is  cast  in 
pleasant  places  of  the  gaixiening  world  who  can  afford  to  treat 
this  grievance  with  contempt,  the  contempt  it,  perhaps,  de- 
serves, for  a  gardener,  sm  such,  should  have  no  feelines,  and, 
in  a^y  case,  should  not  show  them.  But,  unfortunately,  most 
have,  if  able  to  conceal  them,  and,  possibly,  there  are  but  few 
who  could  not  a  tale  unfold.  Now  and  again  matters  pertinent 
to  this  subject  crop  up  in  these  pages,  and  one  of  wnich,  not 
long  since  broacheci,  was  that  of  head  gardeners  who,  with  the 
best  opportunititis  of  training  their  soils  to  follow  in  their  suc- 
cessful footsteps,  invariably  seek  another  calling  for  them.  One 
short  article  in  particular,  for  which  an  apology  is  due  for  not 
being  able  at  the  moment  to  give  the  writer's  name,  set  the 
writer  of  this  (who  does  not  express  one-tenth  of  what  he  feels), 
thinking  over  the  matter,  resulting*  in  the  self-put  question, 
"Would  you  put  your  son,  if  you  had  one,  to  gardening?  The 
answer  was.  No  I  And  tlio  reason  for  it  is  more  owing  to  the 
present  low  status  of  gardeners  than  from  pecuniary  or  other 
considerations . — Retired. 

Pears  Keeping  Btdly. 

This  is  a  "question  which  arises  with  invariable  regularity, 
though  it  may  be  said,  lo>:ses  from  premature  decay  are  not 
uniformly  heavy  as  between  one  autumn  and  another.  Last 
year  I  noted  round  about  here  there  was  much  complaint  from 
decay  in  some  of  the  finer  Pears,  due,  probably,  to  tne. extreme 
heat  and  drought  of  the  summer  and  autumn.  Like  others,  we 
practise  the  periodic  system  of  gathering  the  crops,  so  that  a 
succession  may  be  maintained  over  as  lengthenea  a  period  as 
possible.  Some  fruits  on  trees  occupying  a  south  wall  dis- 
played prominent  marks  from  sun  scald,  following  the  abnormal 
neat  of  some  late  summer  days.  These  we  scarcely  expected  to 
be  of  any  service,  because  the  injury  was  serious,  and  the  date 
afforded  a  lengthened  interval  before  the  fruit  would  be  in 
season.    We  were  disappointed  however. 

As  a  preservative  against  tom-tits  and  wasps  it  was  neces- 
sary to  enclose  much  of  the  Pear  crop  in  muslin  bags,  and  when 
so  protected  advantage  was  taken  of  leaving  these  Peara  later 
on  the  trees,  which  occupied  wall  space.  No  other  variety  than 
Marie  Louise  gave  this  trouble,  fortunately,  while  still  un- 
gathered,  but  others,  notably  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Beurre  Super- 
fin,  and  the  earI»'ei-gathor€Kl  Benrre  Diels,  made  undue  haste 
towards  the  decaying  period.       Several    of    our  acquaintance 


complain  of  this  loss,  but,  so  £ar  as  yet  ascertained,  no  explana- 
tion is  found  for  the  unduly  early  decay  of  the  fruit  under 
notice,  which  were  gathered  from  the  trees  in  an  absolutely 
rotten  state.  Needless  to  say,  these  Pears  would  have  fallen  to 
the  ground  had  they  not  been  enclosed  in  bags.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  learn  whether  other  readers  have  similar  records 
to  make.  South  walls  may  not  be  regarded  as  the  best  positions 
for  Pears,  but  it  is  often  found  that  other  aspects  are  partly 
monopolised  by  Plums  and  Apricots  amon^  other  varieties  of 
fruits,  and  as  Pears  represent  valuable  winter  dessert,  often 
space  is  set  apart  for  them  which  may  be  fairly  claimed  for 
summer  and  autumn  crops,  notably  Peaches,  Figs,  and  Apricots. 
Pears,  however,  are  adaptable  trees,  succeeding  on  almost  every 
aspect  attached  to  walls,  so  that  tne  south  exposure  is  chosen 
for  a  portion  of  this  invaluable  winter  crop.  It  was  curious 
that  while  a  portion  of  the  fruit  gathered  before  the  middle  of 
October  should  pemain  sound  into  November,  those  left,  a 
portion  of  them,  should  set  up  such  complete  and  disastrous 
aecay.     The  matter  remains  a  mystery. — S.,  Wilts. 

Boot  PrnoiB^. 

Surely  I  have  cause  to  be  greatly  obliged  to  our  Editor 
for  furnishing,  on  page  159,  such  ample  material  of  older  date 
on  the  subject  of  root-pruning  than  that  with  which  I  was 
acquainted.  It  might  even  seem  to  some  of  your  readers  as  if 
I  had  started  a  needless  controversy.  Yet  my  point  of  view 
was  only  that  of  a  legitimately  inquiring  person,  who  includes 
historical  and  geographical  developments  in  the  formation  of  all 
his  views  on  problems  of  vegetation  in  general,  and  who  has 
a  goodly  familiarity  with  nearly  all  branches  of  horticulture 
in  its  widest  sense.  There  does  not,  however,  appear  to  exist 
any  connection  between  those  earlier,  possibly  somewhat 
spasmodic,  beginnings  of  the  practice  of  root-pruning  and  its 
systematic  application  and  more  general  understanding  during 
the  last  few  decades.  For  if  thei-e  had  been  any  such  con- 
tinuity the  evidence  of  it  should  have  been  forthcoming  on  my 
inviting  nurserymen  of  standin^j  to  advisejne  in  1869,  as  I  have 
.  fitated.  Where  was  the  practice  then  ?  Gone  to  sleep,  even 
with  the  late  Shirley  Hibberd  to  wake  us  up!  Nor  A)es  the 
kindly  supplied  further  evidence  from  ** Semper"  on  the  same 
page  help  us  out  of  the  difficulty.  Why,  indeed,  I  might  echo 
'^Semper's"  ejaculation,  Did  Mr.  Rivers,  an  **  excellent 
authority  in  all  matters  relating  to  fruit  trees,  and  formerly 
practising  root-pruning  very  extensively.  .  .  re-introduce  a 
practice  ne  himself  had  in  operation  at  least  a  dozen  years 
before?"     Why,   indeed? 

**  Semper,"  however,  limits  this  older  practice  by  Rivers  to 
Apricot,  Peach,  and  Nectarine,  whereas  my  allusion  concerning 
the  publication  of  pamphlet  by  that  firm  in  the  seventies  refers 
to  top-fruit  in  a  general  sense.  Perhaps  Messrs.  Rivers  can 
themselves  aid  the  inquiry  by  kindly  giving  their  experiences 
in  their  gradual  development. 

The  elementary  problem  of  root-pruning  of  fruit  trees  is  not 
inappropriately  illustrated  by  the  following  reminiscences  from 
thorougn  rule-of-thumb  practices: — Among  fossil  wisdom  em- 
bodied in  traditions,  the  primitive  theory  about  the  direction 
the  roots  of  a  tree  t&ke  is  that  they  are  found  directly  beneath 
the  trunk.  WTien  a  pig  or  a  cow  died  on  a  farm,  this  theory 
found  practical  application.  The  carcase,  if  not  thought  fit  for 
food,  was  buried  as  close  to  the  stem  of  the  farmer's  favourite 
Apple  tree  as  possible.  If  a  good  Apple  year  followed  the 
interment,  no  further  proof  was  needed  as  to  the  effect  of  this 
application  of  a  highly  concentrated  manure,  although  in  all 
probability  the  only  benefit  derived  at  the  time  was  due  to 
the  limite<i  ix)ot-pruning  which  accompanied  the  digging  of  the 
hole. 

Probably  this  theory  has  some  connection  with  the  dream 
of  the  Kentish  farmer,  who,  on  rising  one  autumn  morning, 
called  sundry  hands  and  spades  into  the  orchard  to  dig  for 
treasure  he  had  dreamt  the  previous  night  hidden  at  the  roots 
of  a  big  Apple  tree.  All  round  the  tree  the  roots  were  merci- 
lessly chopped  about,  and  when  no  trace  of  treasure  was  found 
the  next  tree  was  similarly  treated,  and  in  the  end  the  entire 
orchard  was  ruthlessly  disngured.  The  farmer,  who  had  never 
had  a  crop  worth  naming  rrom  his  orchard,  did  not  oare ;  but 
great  was  his  surprise  when,  in  due  course  of  eighteen  months 
after  his  (supposed  wasted)  labour,  a  huge  crop  was  the  result 
of  even  such  unmethodical  root-pruning. 

I  wonder  which  year  it  was  that  this  notable  Kentish  farmer 
dreamt  his  di*eam?  Surely  our  venerable  farmer's  orchards, 
notorious  in  the  West  of  England  counties,  and  rivalling  in 
acreage  our  Kentish  orchards,  do  not  furnish  any  suspicion 
of  root -pruning  ever  practised  there?  But  then  they  con- 
sisted mostly  of  cider  Apples  planted  on  ground  *'  good  for 
nothing  else,"  for  these  multifarious  seedlings,  trees  naturally 
grown  from  pips  thrown  away  after  pressing,  doubtless  form  a 
wonderful  and  unique  assemblage  of  varieties  with  possibly 
immense  capabilities  if  unearthed,  the  very  plague  of  market 
salesmen,  who  have  the  miscellaneous' produce  dumped  on  them 
when  a  deficient  Apple  season  occurs.     It  is  on  such  occasions 
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Nettles,  Docks,  and  other  native  weeds  are  aLso  very  likelv 
be  found  upon  recently  raised  subsoil,  under  conditions  which 


that,  from  Devonshire  and  Hereford  produce,  they  turn  for 
positive  relief  to  our  ever  more  liberal  transatlantic  importa- 
tions.— H.  H.  Raschen.  

The  Seeds  ol  Wild  Plants. 

Apropos  of  your  interesting  leaderette  of  the  issue  of  the 
10th  inst.  dealing  with  wild  flowers  in  the  Strand,  I  am 
reminded  of  a  perplexing  fact  that  from  time  to  time  has  come 
under  my  notice  regarding  the  germination  of  wild  plant  seeds. 
I  allude  to  the  apparently  spontaneous  erowth  of  Charlock  or 
Nettles  upon  soil  that  has  been  raised  from  any  considerable 
depth,  as  in  the  sinking  of  wells  or  such  operations.  The 
growths  are  commonly  very  napid  and  profuse,  and  so  con- 
spicuously distinct  from  the  oroinary  vegetation  of  the  neigh- 
bK>urhood  that  external  distribution  seems  a  totally  inadequate 
hypothesis  to  account  for  their  appearance^ 

Some  ye^trs  ago  upon  an  estate  in  the  Midlands,  it  was 
thought  advisable  to  raise  a  number  of  large  mounds  of  earth  in 
certain  grass  fields  as  burrowing  places  for  rabbits.  The  work 
was  done  in  the  winter  months  dv  digging  circular  trenches 
and  heaping  the  excavated  soil  in  the  centre.  In  the  following 
summer  these  heaps  were  yellow  with  flowering  Charlock. 
When  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  land  had  been  permanent  turf 
for  a  generation  at  least,  and  that  no  Charlock  was  known  to 
exist  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  tJie  sudden  up-springing  of 
this  weed  upon  the  freshly-exposed  soil  is  not  easily  explained. 
After  a  few  years  the  Charlock  vanished  as  mysteriously  as  it 
came,  probably  exterminated  by  the  mbbits  and  the  growth  of 
strong-rooting 

to 

would  seem  U>  point  to  their  presence  in  the  soil  previous  to 
digging  it  out.  I  have  thought  that  possibly  the  seeds  of  these 
plants  nave  been  carried  from  the  surface  into  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  through  the  innumerable  minute  channels  formed  by 
percolating  water ;  some,  perchance,  finding  their  way  into  large 
subterranean  streams,  thus  travelling,  in  some  instances,  a 
tremendous  distance  from  their  starting  point.  This  tieory,  of 
course,  raises  the  question  as  to  whether  seeds  buried  in  this 
way  would  retain  their  vitality,  perhaps  for  ages,  and  germi- 
nate when  brought  under  the  action  of  light  and  air.  I  leave 
the  solution  of  the  problem  for  abler  pens  than  mine.--rJo8EPH 
£.  SiMUS. 

Gedras  Libaal. 

Gaps  in  evidence  find  an  interesting  analogy  in  the  article 
concerning  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon  on  page  139.  The  somewhat 
sta^ering  su^estion  is  there  made  of  our  two  well-known 
varieties  of  Cedar,  so  distinct  in  appearance,  such  as  we  know 
them  generally,  the  Cedrus  Libani  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  Cedrus 
Deodara  of  the  Himalayas  of  Kashmei-e  and  Nepal,  where  speci- 
mens reach  a  diameter  of  10ft  to  12ft,  and  several  hundred  feet 
in  height,  being  held  to  be  one  and  the  same  variety.  This  is 
concluded  from  evidence  of  the  C.  Deodam  assuming  the  form 
of  C.  Libani  in  maturer  age  in  this  country,  which  can,  at  most, 
be  only  about  eighty  years,  the  period  of  the  first  introduction 
of  the  variety  in  this  country.  The  difficulty  as  to  the  presumed 
identity  is  increased  bv  the  circumstance  that  the  needles  of  the 
C.  Deodara  are  mostly  double  the  length  of  those  of  the 
C.  Libani,  and  the  seeds  of  the  latter  take  two  years  to  ripen 
.  against  one  year  of  the  former. 

We  have  heard  much  of  the  intelligence  with  which  the 
Indian  Forestry  Department  has  been  for  yeans  conducted, 
greatly  aided  by  instruction  received  at  the  former  Cooper's  Hill 
College,  near  Staines^  recently  transferred  to  Oxford.  British- 
bred  foresters  working  the  Indian  service  should  be  well 
acquainted  with  things  British.  Did  none  of  their  number,  in 
a  prolonged  stay  in  India,  ever  suspect  that  the  much  older 
trees,  naturally  m  evidence  in  the  Himalayas,  had  reverted  from 
C.  Deodara  to  C.  Libani  in  appeanance?  Was  there  no  bridge 
in  evidence  leading  to  that  curious  assumption  now  made  from 
observations  at  home?  Indeed^  absence  of  voluntary  testimony 
on  these  lines  seems  to  emphasise  doubt  on  the  subject 

Although  an  avenue  of  Cedars  of  Lebanon  is  doubtless  likely 
to  remain  a  remarkable  feature  in  any  landscape  for  its  dis- 
tinct magnificence  for  all  time.  I  should  like  to  contrast  it 
with  an  avenue  about  now  planted,  of  the  newer  Cedrus 
atlantica  glauca,  whose  hoary  silver  majesty,  although  its 
n^les  are  slightly  shorter  than  those  of  the  two  other  varieties 
referred  to,  may  strike  an  even  higher  note  of  scenic  grandeur 
a  century  or  two  hence.  ^ 

The  «w;ner  of  the  well-known  Dropmore  Avenue,  consisting 
of  several  hundred  Cedrus  Libani,  planted  nearly  a  century  ago 
or  others  placed  in  similar  independence,  might  consider  the 
point,  especially  as,  Cedrus  atlantica  is  of  much  faster  growth 
than  Cedrus  Libani.  ^ 

«..vu+?i^^**^^x*P*?  ^^  ^"™^"  ^'^^  "^  "^  ^^o^>  whatever 
might  be  its  extension  as  a  consequence  of  greater  simplicity 
ot  life  than  this  ever  faster  moving  age  of  oura  appears  to  oare 
for.~H.  H.  Raschen,  Sidcup,  Kent,  August  17,  1907 


Early-flowering  Varieties. 

In  the  spring  of  this  year  Mr.  Wells,  the  well-known 
Chrysanthemum  specialist  of  Merstham,  Surrey,  came  to  Guild- 
ford to  give  the  members  of  the^mutual  improvement  associa- 
tion a  lecture  on  the  early  flowering  section  of  'Mums.  He 
confined  himself  to  varieties  which  flower  in  September  and  early 
October.  I  will  venture  to  relate  a  few  of  his  remarks.  The 
early  flowering  Chrysanthemums  are  not  so  popular  as  their 
merits  deserve,  he  said,  still,  trade  is  increasing,  which  is 
pleasing;  and  profitable,  both  to  the  buyer  and  seller.  The  culti- 
vation is  simple :  cuttings  should  be  inserted  early  in  March, 
in  pots  or  boxes  of  sandy  soil,  and  when  rooted  tney  may  be 
potted  singly  into  4in  pots  or  be  dibbled  into  a  cold  frame, 
about  4in  apart.  Grow  them  on  as  hardy  as  possible,  removing 
the  lights  on  all  favounable  -occasions  to  encourage  sturdy 
growth.  Plant  them  into  their  growing  quarters  early  in  May— 
the  soomer  the  better,  according  to  the  weather.  An  open 
position  should  be  chosen,  sheltered  from  north  and  east  for 
preference,  allowing  the  plants  a  distance  of  two  feet  apart 
either  way.  Place  a  stout  stake  to  each  plant^  looping  the 
shoots  to  this  with  raffia.  Bear  in  mind  when  tying  that  it  is 
not  work  for  the  present,  but  to  last  and  stand  against  the  tugs 
of  September  winds.  Plants  may  be  grown  on  a  second  year, 
when  they  will  make  immense  bushc'S,  bearing  a  profusion  of 
flowers.     Pea  sticks  make  excellent  supports. 

When  the  flower  beds  begin  to  look  shabby  the  early  flower^ 
ing  *Mums  are  indispensable.  Tliey  may  then  be  lifted  with  a 
good  ball  of  earth  from  their  growing  quarters  (after  having 
a  thorough  soaking  of  water),  and  be  placed  in  the  flower 
garden  proper;  giving  another  good  watering  completes  the 
work.  Treated  in  this  manner  thev  rarely  flag,  will  soon  re- 
gain their  foothold,  and  make  a  display  that  is  not  eclipsed 
even  by  the  showy  garden  Dahlias.  Following  is  a  list  of  the 
l)est  twelve  varieties  for  all  purjx)ses  independent  from  the 
Masse  and  Gunerwald  family.  Clara,  Diana,  Dolly  Prince, 
Goacher's  Crimson,  Lillie,  Mrs.  A.  Thomson,  Perle  Chatillonaise, 
Perle  Rose,  Polly,  Rosie,  Roi  des  Blancs,  and  Tucks  wood  Early, 
The  numerous  pests  and  diseases  which  'Mums  are  subiect  to 
were  briefly  illustrated, -followed  by  a  short  discussion.— W.  R., 
Guildford. 
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Work  of  American  Pseoay  Sooiety. 

The  intense  interest  shown  by  the  members  of  the  American 
Pffiony  Society  in  the  work  they  have  in  hand  foretells  the 
realisation  of  practical  results  that  will  prove  of  immense 
l)enefit  to  the  florist  and  nursery  trades,  not  only  of  America, 
but  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  world.  To  clear  up 'the 
confused  nomenclature  of  tl^e  Pieony  would  seem  a  hopeless 
task,  when  one  considers  the  Cornell  check  list  of  upward  of 
2,700  names,  and  that  it  can  be  done  only  by  concerted 
systematised  method,  covering  a  considerable  period  of  research 
and  observation,  is  an  obvious  fact. 

A  considerable  portion  of  this  work  bias  already  been  accom- 
plished in  the  test  fields  of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture 
at  Cornell,  but  there  remains  a  vast  amount  yet  to  be  done, 
and  to  the  finishing  of  this  work  the  greater  efforts  of,  the 
American  P®onv  Society  will  be  devoted  during  the  next  two  or 
three  yeare.  The  plan  for  each  member  to  select  what  he  con- 
siders the  best  100  of  his  varieties  and  forward  one  stfong 
plant  of  each  to  the  Cornell  test  plot  should  bear  good  fruit,  and 
undoubtedly  will  prove  to  be  the  first  tangible  step  toward 
selecting  a  moderate  sized  list  of  Pseonies  that  will  cover  the 
best  in  each  class  and  type,  as  well  as  the  different  habits  and 
seasons  of  blooming.  The  P«eony  is  certainly  a  rich  subject  for 
the  amateur,  and  the  society  is  not  overlooking  the  amateur's 
interests.  Liberal  prizes  will  annually  be  offered  in  the  amateur 
classes,  and  this  section  of  the  Pceony  exhibit  should  be  one  of 
the  most  attractive  features  of  these  shows.  As  yet  the  Ameri- 
can Pseony  Society  has  not  devoted  much  attention  to  advertis- 
ing the  merits  of  the  Pfieony  to  the  general  public.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  leading  members  of  the  society  this  can  best  be 
accomplished  through  substantial  exhibitions  at  the  proper 
season  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Here  would  seem  to  be 
the  opportunity  for  the  local  florists'  clubs  to  demonstrate  their 
usefulness  by  encouraging  and  holding  such  exhibitions,  which 
can  be  made  as  attractive  as  any  ChryiSanthemum  show. 
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Tallps  in  Phcenix  Park— ^afcaraliiiog  Naroissi. 

The  illustration  of  fsome  of  the  beds  in  the  People's  Garden, 
Phoenix  Park,  Dublin,  kindly  lent  by  Messrs.  Hogg  and  Robert- 
son, Ltd.,  22,  Mary  Street,  Dublin,  serves  to  show  how  beauti- 
ful that  part,  of  the  famous  park  appears  in  April  and  May.  It 
is  well  known  that  Mr.  James  Robertson,  the  principal  director 
of  Messrs.  Hogg  and  Robertson,  Ltd.,  has  for  many  years  been 
striving  to  create  an  Irish  bulb-growing  industry  at  Rush,  Co. 
Dublin.  His  efiForts  have  been  very  largely  successful,  and  as 
proof  of  what  we  have  said  upon  this  point  in  years  past,  there 
is  the  standing  tostimony  of  the  ever-extending  bulb  farms, 
not  only  at  Rush,  but  in  various  other  parts  of  Ireland,  most 
or  all  of  which  have  arisen  since  Mr.  Robertson  began  to  adver- 
tise his  ''Holland  in  Ireland*'  scheme.  TlLat  the  sister  island 
ean  produce  spring-flowering  bulbs  of  all  sorts  of  the  highest 
grade  of  quality,  has  been  demonstrated  for  years,  and  one  mav 
reasonably  hope  that  in  theee  commodities  home  produce  will 
find  favour  and  gradually  displace  that  of  Holland. 

On  the  opposite  page,  by  the  courtosy  of  Messrs.  Sutton  and 
Sons,  of  Reaaing,  we  reproduce  a  picture  of  the  Poet's  Narciss 
growing  in  grassland.  It  colonies  of  this  pretty  white  Narcissus 
are  plantea  on  the  north  (and  shady)  side  of  a  line  of  trees, 
as  Beecnes,  which  feather  to  the  ground,  their  period  of  flower- 
ing is  extended  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  and  we  have  not 
found  that  the  bulbs  deteriorate.  But  nearly  all  varieties  of 
Narcissi  can  be  successfully  naturalised.  There  are  now  prac- 
tically none  at  all  in  beds  at  Kew,  for  the  entire  stock 
was  planted  out  in  tho  grass  over  a  year  ago.  The  gorgeous 
and  extensive  masses  of  golden  yellow,  under  the  trees  in  the 
outer  grounds  last  spring,  drew  choruses  of  applause  from 
the  thousands  of  visitors.  Several  sorts  we  are  told,  seldom 
attain  their  fullest  perfection  unless  grown  in  grass 
(naturalised),  these  including  pallidas  prsecox,  Telamonius 
plenus,  minimus,  Johnstoni,  Queen  of  Spain,  variiformis, 
Scoticus,  moschatus.  Countess  Annesley,  abscissus,  and,  of 
course,'  ft eu do-Narcissus.  Most  others,  however,  prosper 
graiidly,-  as  Emperor  and  Empress,  Horsfieldi,  Frank  Miles, 
Stella  superba.  The  middle  of  September  is  a  good  time  to 
plant,  thoufljh  any  time  until  the  end  of  November  is  still  suit- 


able. Good  masses  of  one  kind  should  be  planted;  but  while 
one  does  not  want  to  see  the  flowers  two  or  three  yards  apart, 
neither  ought  they  to  be  absolut-ely  croyrded.  Strew  the  bulbs 
along  the  ground  and  plant  them  where  they  fall.  As  a  rule, 
the  small  and  medium  cupped  varieties  should  be  placed  in 
front  of  the  statelier  and  heavier  trumpet  Daffodils,  and  only 
occasionally  ought  they  to  be  mixed. 


-^.#^ 


HortlGnltoral  EiMbitions. 

The  term  flower  show,  which  is  so  commonly  employed  as  a 
designation  for  exhibitions  of  gaixien  produce,  is  not  the  most 
suitable  one  which  could  be  cnosen  for  the  majority  of  such 
shows,  because  it  rather  conveys  the  idea  that  flowers  only  are 
exhibited,  whereas^  especially  at  those  arranged  for  cottagers, 
vegetables  and  fruit  are  usually  the  strong  features.  How  the 
term  came  to  be  so  generally  adopted  is  not  very  clear,  but  I 
offer  tho  following  suggestions  in  regard  to  its  derivation :— It 
may  have  come  into  use  from  the  small  shows  of  the  various 
kinds  of  florists'  flowens,  which  at  one  time  were  so  frequently 
held  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Then  by  degrees,  as  shows 
became  more  general,  and  were  held  on  a  larger  scale,  all  kinds 
of  garden  produce  in  season  were  included  in  the  schedule.  As 
matters  stand  at  present,  horticultural  competitions,  or  exhibi- 
tions, seems  to  more  correctly  describe  the  majority  of  present- 
day  shows  at  which  a  great  variety  of  garden  produce  is  staged. 

The  great  educational  work  which  shows  generally  have 
accomplished  cannot  be  denied.  Instances  innumerable  might 
be  quoted  to  show  that  in  districts  and  villages  where  shows 
have  for  the  first  time  been  established,  great  improvement  in 
the  quality  of  the  produce  grown  has  speedily  been  the  result, 
and  a  keener  interest  has  been  taken  in  the  cultural  methods 
adopted  to  secure  success.  Unfortunately,  however,  secretaries 
and  committees  of  shows  know  only  too  well  that  tne  diflkiulty 
of  making  them  financial  successes  increases  each  year.  ^  There 
seem  to  be  two  reasons  for  this  difliculty,  viz.,  subscription •< 
are  not  so  easily  obtained  as  formerly,  and  the  public  demand 
a  combination  of  otber  attractions  to  entice  them  to  visit  shows 
in  sufficiently  large  numbers.  Undoubtedly  the  chief  reaaon 
for  the  falling  off  of  subscriptions  is  the  many  calls  which  well 
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Poet's   Narciss  in  the  Grass. 


Sutton  Js  Stmt, 


nigh  ererjrbody  has  upon  their  puree.  ShoAls  of  letters  asking 
for  financial  assistAnce  to  carry  on  the  good  work  of  Tarious 
societies  are  received  by  erery  indiTidual  of  standing  during 
the  course  of  a  year.  This,  tc^ether  with  the  higher  standard 
of  living  which  generally  obtains,  tends  in  many  instances  to  the 
reduction  or  cancelling  of  subscriptions  formerly  given  to  ^ws. 
Except  in  favoured  districts  it  seems  inevitable  that  shows  in 
the  future  must,  to  a  great  extent,  be  made  self-supporting. 
This  is  exactly  the  point  over  which  the  great  difficulty  occurs, 
because  the  public  now  require  such,  great  attractions  for  their 
modest  admission  fee.  The  difficulty,  however,  has  to  be  faced, 
as  horticultural  competitions  are  of  vital  importance  to  the 
advancement  of  Adam's  calling^  or  even  to  the  welfare  <rf  the 
British  nation.  f^ortunately,  we  have  got  beyond  the  idea 
that  at  one  time  held  sway,  when  we  were  told  that  the  show 
without  other  adjuncts  ought  to  prove  a  sufficient  attraction 
for  the  crowd.  Everyone  now  recognises  that  the  Briton  will 
have  a  little  amusement  and  excitement,  as  well  as  educational 
opportunity,  when  taking  a  holiday. 

The  greatest  of  British  horticultural  competitions— Shrews- 
bury— is  now  being  held.  It  is  the  veritable  Mecca  of  gar- 
deners from  the  four  comers  of  Britain.  The  huge  tents  are 
each  year  filled  to  overflowing  with  examples  of  the  highest 
cultural  skill  in  every  department  of  horticulture,  and  the 
ma^ificent  groups  stand  as  a  tribute  to  the  British  gardeners' 
artistic  ability.  It  is  a  show  indeed,  at  which  ^1  keenly 
mterested  might  pass  the  whole  day  in  thoroughly  inspecting, 
without  a  thought  for  other  amusement.  It  is  Hao  one  of  the 
most,  if  not  iA^e  most,  financially  successful  show  held  in  this 
country;  but  great  as  are  the  attractions  of  the  show  itself, 
the  keen  business  men  who  manage  it  provide,  with  a  liberal 
hand,  a  grand  array  of  other  attractions.  They  do  this  because 
they  know  full  well  that  their  majestic  exhibition  could  never 
have  reached  its  high  position  if  they  had  catered  only  for  those 
^ho  are  more  interested  in  horticulture  than  aught  else.  They 
have  catered  for  the  public  generally,  and  have  been  the 
means  of  inspiring  thousands  with  a  love  for  gardening,  who,  in 
the  first  place,  were  drawn  to  Shrewsbury  principally  to  enjoy 
the  other  amusements.  .  . 

It  seems,  then,  logical  to  conclude  that  all  who  would  fun 
shows  successfully  must  make  them  attractive  to  the  public 
geperally  of  their  district  or  village;  and  that  they  must  oon- 
tmually  introduce  fresh  features.  Sports  generally  attract 
ooQsiderable  numbers,  but  if  they  are  continued  in  a  similar 
Torm  year  after  year,  interest  diminishes.  There  are,  however, 
naany  firms  or  agencies  in  various  parts  of  the  country  who  are 
prepared    to   arrange     amusements    and   entertainments  of  a 


description  suitable  for  large  or  small  shows,  of  a  bright  and 
attractive  type,  to  which  no  sensible  individual  could  take  ob- 
jection. Tms  question  of  providing  harmless  and  exhilarating 
amusement  is  closely  linked  up  with  the  success  or  failure  oi 
shows  generally,  and  it  is  a  matter  which  is  becoming  a  distinct 
business.  If  committees  would  more  often  rely  upon  the  advice 
of  good  reliable  men  who  have  made  such  work  a  speciality, 
infinitely  better  results  financially  would  be  secured  than  are 
generally  obtained  by  their  own— in  this  respect— untrained 
judgment.  The  real  exhibitors  will  still  find  their  chief  attrac- 
tion in  the  show  tents,  and  will  rejoice  over  their  triumphs  of 
the  hour ;  or  sternly  resolve  to  lower  the  colours  of  their  suc- 
cessful opponents  when  the  next  struggle  comes.  But  crowds 
with  their  shillings  or  sixpences  are  also  necessary.  They 
come  to  see  the  show— and  tne  fun. — Onward. 


Motes  on  Bedding. 

Viotoria  Embankment  Oavdeni. 

These  pretty  and  neatly  dressed  gardens  He  contiguous  to 
the  Thames,  parallel  with  the  Strand.  They  are  therefore 
typically  City  gardens,  yet  the  grass  is  as  green  and  the 
Violas  and  P^argoniums  as  fresh  as  others  of  their  kind  in 
the  country.  Of  course,  it  requires  unceasing  vigilance  to  keep 
these  gardens  and  their  occupants  in  such  an  excellent  condi- 
tion, and  they  are  assuredly  a  superb  attraction  in  this  part  of 
London.  The  bedding  is  not  lavish.  The  lawns  are  quite  a 
feature  by  themselves,  and  their  smoothness  and  general  trim- 
ness  is  very  pleasing.  Little  groups  of  Yuccas,  and  here  and 
there  a  wavy  mass  of  Bamboos,  are  set  about.  Shade  trees  of 
London  Plane,  Lime,  and  weeping  Elm  furnish  a  refreshing 
and  clothed  aspect  to  the  different  parts,  while  statues,  cafes, 
band-sti^ds,  and  seats  are  freely  disposed.  In  one  of  the  main 
portions  of  these  gardens  there  is  a  lai]ge  central  bed  filled 
with  plants  of  Ficus  elastica,  6ft  to  8ft  in  height,  with 
Eucalyptus  globulus,  Araucaria  excelsa,  Kochias,  golden-leaved 
Fuchsias,  Iresines,  Ophiopogons,  and  Centaureas,  while  the 
edge  is  of  Echeveria  metallica  and  Kleinias.  Two  smaller  beds 
are  filled  with  (1)  bronze-leaved  Pelargoniums,  Abutilon 
Thompson!.  Fuchsia  gracilis,  edged  with  Pyrethrum  Golden 
Feather;  (2)  Fuchsias,  bronxe  Pelargoniums,  Alyssum  mari- 
tima.  blue  Lobelia,  and  Ophiopogon,  the  edge  being  of  blue 
Lobelia,  and  Alyssum. — Viator. 
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Planting:   or  Lifting:   Peach  a:nd  Nectarine  Trees  for 
Early  Forcing:. 

Where  new  houses  or  fresh  trees  have  to  be  planted,  and 
fruit  is  wanted  at  an  earljr  period,  the  trees  should  be  inserted 
at  as  early  a  time  as  consistent  with  safety.  The  most  suitable 
trees  are  those  that  have  been  trained  three  or  four  years 
under  glass,  or  against  walls,  and  have  been  lifted  annually  or 
biennially.  Those  against  walk  intended  for  moving,  and  to  be 
started  early,  ought  now,  if  there  is  any  tendency  to  a  late 
growth,  or  any  doubt  as  to  the  maturity  of  the  wood  and  buds, 
to  have  the  soil  taken  out  as  deeply  as  the  roots  one-third  the 
distance  from  the  stem  that  the  trees  extend,  letting  the 
trench  remain  open  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  when  it  may 
be  filled  in ;  but  do  not  allow  the  trees  to  suffer  for  insufficient 
supplies  of  water  whilst  the  trench  is  open.  This  will  effectually 
check  the  growth,  and  ensure  its  ripening,  whilst  it  will 
materially  assist  lifting  with  a  mass  of  fibrous  roots. 

Plant  the  trees  for  early  forcing  by  the  end  of  September 
and  beginning  of  October.  Lifting  early  farced  trees  should 
commence  as  soon  as  the  leaves  give  indications  of  falling. 
Soil  and  drainage  materials  ought  to  be  in  readiness.  The 
mould  may  consist  of  any  ^ood  loam,  preferably  rather  strong 
and  calcareous.  Any  deficiency  of  calcareous  substance  may 
be  overcome  by  an  addition  of  chalk  to  sandy  soil,  and  of  old 
mortar  rubbish  free  from  laths  and  other  pieces  of  wood,  to 
heavy  material.  On  light  land  the  soil  should  be  well  com- 
pacted, an  addition  of  clay  marl  being  very  desirable. 

New  borders  must  have  efficient  drainage,  the  bottom  of 
the  border  being  concreted  if  the  strata  beneath  be  un- 
favourable, or,  better,  laid  with  bricks  on  flat  run  in  cement, 
the  border  being  enclosed  within  walls  to  confine  the  roots,  but 
it  must  have  3in  drains,  with  proper  fall  and  outlet,  the  bottom 
of  the  border,  whether  of  concrete  or  cement,  falling  to  the 
drain.  A  boraer  one-third  the  width  of  the  trellis  will  be 
sufficient  in  the  first  instanco,  and  need  not  at  any  time  exceed 
the  width  of  the  trellis.  The  soil  should  be  well  compacted  on 
th-e  drainage,  this  consisting  of  rubble,  brickbats,  or  similar 
material,  broken  up  from  half  and  quarter  brick  size  to  road 
mettle  at  top,  9in  deep  with  a  3in  layer  of  old  border  rubbish 
on  top  of  the  drainage,  and  the  planting  dowii  on  what  is  known 
as  the  firm  principle.  This  is  a  matter  of  importance,  as  firm 
soU  induces  a  fibrous  root-formation,  ensures  fuller  and  steadier 
supplies  of  nourishment.  The  result  is  sturdiness  and  short- 
jointed  wood,  good  setting,  stoning,  and  finishing  of  the  fruit. 

The  best  varieties  for  early  forcing  are  Alexander  or  Water-  , 
loo,  Duchess  of  Cornwall,  Ameden  June,  Hale's  Early,  Stirling 
Castle  or  Royal  George,  pere^ine,  and  Condor  Peactes,  Cardi- 
nal, Early  Rivers^  Lord  Napier,  Improved  Downton,  Dryden, 
Qoldoni,  and  Stanwick  Elruge.— G.  A. 


GrocQses  and  GolcbicHiDS. 


Those  who  wish  to  make  a  somewhat  close  and  detailed 
comparison  of  the  autumn  and  spring  flowering  species  of 
Crocuses  (excluding  the  Colchicums),  might  consult  Mr. 
Amott's  papers  which  were  printed  in  the  Journal  of  Horti- 
culture at  various  dates  in  the  half  year,  January  to  June,  1906. 
An  interesting,  sammansed  notice  of  the  autumn-flowering 
Crocuses  (so  little  known),  also  appeared  in  our  issue  of 
September  29,  1904,  with  full  page  illustration.  The  present 
photograph  represents  Colohicum«autumnale  as  a  naturalised 
subject,  and  when  grown  in  colonies  in  this  manner,  it  and 
other  species  are  very  effective.  They  should  be  planted  in 
August  or  September  if  they  are  desired  to  bloom  the  same 
year ;  and  a  position  among  short  grass^  or  where  their  slender- 
stalked  blossoms  will  not  be  splashed  with  mud,  may  be  chosen. 
They  are  quite  hardy,  and  the  common  Meadow  Saffron  is  ob- 
tainable at  a  comparatively  cheap  rate — 2s.  3d.  per  dozen  bulbs. 
But  the  nobler  kinds,  like  byzantinum  and  speciosum,  cost  5s. 
to  6s.  per  dozen.  They  are  worth  the  difference,  however,  for 
both  are  noble  flowers,  and  much  stouter  and  stronger  than 
C.  autumnale  and  its  terms.  C.  Bivonaj  is  also  choice,  and  a 
new  and  grander  variety  of  this  was  shown  last  year  and 
received  an  award  of  merit.  Of  the  species  of  autumn-flowering 
Crocuses,  one  might  draw  attention  to  C.  corsicus,  nudiflorus, 
Tommasinianus,  zonatus,  hadriaticus,  and  speciosuB  tran- 
sylvanicus. 


Royal  Hoptioaltiiral,  AnguBt  20th. 

This  meeting,  like  its  predecessor,  was  certainly  one  of  the 
smallest  of  the  year.  No  doubt  the  great  event  at  Shrewsbury 
accounted  for  the  paucity  of  exhibitors,  while  the  general 
public  were  no  doubt  away  for  the  holiday  season.  The  chief 
features  of  the  show  were  Messrs.  Cannells'  annuals,  and  the 
collection  of  Melons  from  Widey. 

Orohld  Gommttiee. 

Present :  G.  J.  Fowler,  Esq.  (in  the  chair) :  and  Messrs.  J. 
O'Brien,  H.  J.  Veitch,  W.  Boxall,  G.  F.  Moore,  W.  Thompson, 
J.  Wilson  Potter,  H.  T.  Pitt,  W.  H.  A.  McBean,  T.  W.  Bond, 
A.  Dye,  W.  P.  Bound.  W.  H.  Young,  J,  Charlesworth,  H.  E. 
Alexander,  W.  H.  White,  F.  J.  Thome,  H.  A.  Tracy,  W.  Cobb, 
and  W.  Bolton. 

Messrs.  Charlesworth,  Hea^n,  Bradford,  had  a  small  bat 
interesting  display  of  orchids,  in  which  were  noted  some  fine 
plants  of  Odontoglossum  HolfesB,  Cypripediums  Kubele  ginandis, 
C.  Laure-Bel,  and  C.  Maudiae,  a  beautiful  plant  of  Brasso- 
cattleya  Madame  Chas.  Maron,  the  quaint  Bulbophyllum 
virescens,  and  some  beautiful  Cattleyas. 

Messrs.  Armstrong  and  Brown,  Tunbridge  Wells,  made 
quite  a  feature  of  ^Lselia  purpunuta  x  Cattleya  Hardy  ana.  The 
plants,  were  beautifully  flowered  and  of  good  colours.  Odonto- 
glossums  of  the  crispum  type  were  also  noteworthy ;  while  some 
good  Cypripediums  completed  t^e  display. 

A  magnificent  specimen  of  Leelio-cattleya  elegans  came  from 
Major  Hoi  ford,  Tet  bury  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  Afexander).  TTie 
plant  was  exhibited  in  a  hu^  tub,  and  was  carrving  about  one 
hundred  and  forty  flowers.  The  same  exhibitor  also  staged  some 
very  fine  Laelio-cattleya  hybrids,  which,  however,  bailed  to 
secure  the  coveted  cards. 

From  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Burford  <gardener,  Mr.  W.  H. 
White),  came  a  small  group  of  Habenaria  rhodocheila,  which 
attracted  much  attention,  also  a  well  flowered  plant  of  Bulbo- 
phyllum longisepalum, 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  had  a  small 
exhibit  of  Cattleyas  and  other  orchids ;  Cattleya  bicolor  Greeni, 
liselio-cattleya  Epicasta,  and  Odontoglossum  Wallisi  were 
especially  ^ood. 

A  beautiful  table  of  Disa  grandiflora  came  from  Mrs.  Temple, 
Groombridge,  Tunbridge  Wells  (gardener,  Mr.  E.  Bristow). 
The  plants  were  in  splendid  condition,  and  carried  fine  coloured 
flowers. 

F1»F«1  Committee. 

Present :  W.  Marshall,  Esq.  (in  the  chair) ;  and  Messrs.  H.  B. 
May,  Jas.  Walker,  T.  W.  Turner,  R.  Hooper  Pearsoli.  J.  W, 
Barr,  G.  Reuthe,  W.  Howe,  C.  E.  Pearson,  W.  P.  Thomson, 
E.  H.  Jenkins,  G.  Nicholson,  Jas.  Hudson,  and  Geo.  Gordon. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  occupied  a  large 
space  on  the  floor  of  the  hall  with  a  fine  group  of  hardy  plants, 
Buddleias  making  a  conspicuous  feature.  Toe  plants  were  in 
splendid  condition,  and  included  specimens  of  B.  variabilis 
magnifica  and  B.  v.  Veitchiana.  Astiibe  Davidi  was  also  in 
fine  form ;  while  baskets  of  Eucryphia  pinnatifolia,  Senecio 
Veitchianus,  Pavia  macrostach^a,  and  a  number  of  Ericas  in 
great  variety  completed  the  display. 

A  nice  group  of  Ixoras  came  from  Mr.  G.  W^ythes,  Copped 
Hall,  Epping  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Bullock).  The  plants  were  well 
grown  and  oeautifully  flowered,  but  were  lacking  in  effect 
through' want  of  &  few  palms  or  other  suitable  greenery. 

Mr.  G.  Reuthe,  Hardy  Plant  Nursery,  Keston,  Kent,  contri- 
buted a  table  of  hardy  flowers.  Phloxes  were  a  leading  feature ; 
while  some  good  vases  of  Campanulas,  Liliums,  Ericas,  Lychnis, 
and  Lysima^ia  Henryi  added  to  the  interesting  plants  staged. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  made  a  glorious  dis- 

§lay  of  annuals,  arranged  in  huge  bimches.  The  Larkspurs, 
alpiglossis,  Godetias,  Zinnias,  Asters,  Dianthns.  African  Mari- 
golds, Nemesias,  Phloxes,  and  Clarkias  were  excellent,  the  whole 
display  forming  perhaps  the  most  distinctive  exhibit  of  the 
meeting. 

Messrs.  Kenward  and  Son,  florists,  Lewes,  had  a  table  of 
floral  creations,  such  as  bouquets,  anchors,  crosses,  wreaths, 
and  other  designs,  which  made  a  change  to  the  other  exhibits. 

From  Mr.  A.  LI.  Gwillim,  Cambria  Nurserv,  New  Eltham, 
came  a  fine  exhibit  of  Begonia  flowers  from  tne  open  ground, 
both  single  and  double  forms  being  in  evidence.  &  both 
sections  the  flowers  were  in  grand  form  and  most  tastefully 
arranged  with  a  few  ferns  and  other  suitable  foliage. 

Pelargonium  Countess  of  Devon  came  from  Mr.  Leopold  de 
Rothschild,  Gunyersbury  House  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Hudson).  It 
is  of  the  decorative  tyx)e,  but  certainly  more  of  a  curiosity  than 
anything  else. 

Messrs.  W.  Bull  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  innovated  quite  a  new 
feature  by  staging  a  group  of  medicinal  plants,   which   were 
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growing  chiefly  in  small  pot^.  All  looked  healthy  and  well 
grown.  A  few  of  the  most  generally  known  were  Liberian 
Coffee,  the  Lasos  Rubber,  Kickxia  africana,  Allspice,  Fiddle 
Wood,  Banyan  Tree,  Para  Rubber,  Star  Apple,  Logwood,  Sweet 
Olive,  Tamarind,  Green  Tea,  and  Sugar  Cane. 

Messrs.  H.  B.  May  and  Sons,  Upper  Edmonton,  occupied  an 
entire  table  with  a  collection  of  Campanulas,  Ixoras,  ferns,  and 
Veronicas.  In  the  former  were  noted  fine  cultural  examples  of 
Campanula  isophylla  superba,  C.  i.  alba,  C.  i.  Mayi,  and 
C.  Balchiniaua. 

Messrs.  Kelway  and  Sons,  Langport.  oocumed  the  entire 
length  of  the  hall  with  a  collection  of  Gladioli.  The  spikes  were 
very  fine,  but  the  e;^hibit  was  marred  by  the  lack  of  a  good 
background.  A  few  of  the  best  varieties  were  Ada,  Princess 
Marv  of  Wales,  Countess  of  Limerick,  C.  E.  J.  Esdaile,  Leader, 
Golden  Sword,  Shahzada,  Mrs.  Alfred  Mond,  Crown  Princess  of 
Sweden,  Mrs.  F.  Field,  and  I^y  Peyton. 

Mr.  A.  Wyatt,  43,  Tharp  Road,  Wallington,  Surrey,  ex- 
hibited a  collection  of  Petunias  arranged  singly  in  v«ises  without 
any  foil  whatever.  There  were  dozens  of  names,  but  the  whole 
collection  was  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  good  strain  of 
seedlings. 

Miss  Dodge,  Loeeby  Park,  Guildford  (gardener,  Mr.  R. 
St  award),  sent  a  collection  of  Stocks,  whicn  were  certainly 
well  grown,  but  did  not  produce  anything  sensational. 


Fruit  and  TetfeUble  Oommittee. 

Present :  G.  Bunyard,  Esq.  (in  the  chair) ;  and  Messrs.  A.  H. 
Pearson,  J.  Cheal.  C.  D.  Walter,  Alex.  Dean,  W.  Pope,  H.  J. 
Wright,  Geo.  Keif,  O.  Thomas,  J.  Jacques,  J.  Wifiard,  W. 
Poupart,  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  J.  Davis   H.  Parr,  and  J.  W.  Bates. 

Messrs.  W.  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  sent  a  fine  dis- 
play of  fruit  trees  in  pots.  The  Plums  were  particularly  fine,  * 
few  of  the  best  varieties  being  White  Magnum  Bonum,  Grand 
Duke,  Goliath,  Sultan,  and  Autumn  Compote.  Peacnes  and 
Nectarines  in  quite  small  pots  were  equallv  good,  the  best  being 
Lord  Napier,  Rivers*  Orange,  and  Pineapple  m  Nectarines,  while 
the  foreground  was  filled  with  Figs,  all  fruiting  well  in  7in  pots. 

Messrs.  T.  Rivers  and  Son,  Sawbridge worth,  made  an  ex- 
cellent display  of  Apricots  in  pots^  arranged  on  a  groundwork 
of  ferns.  Asparagus,  and  other  foliage  plants.  The  trees  were 
not  more  than  4ft  high,  but  each  carried  a  splendid  crop  of 
fruit.  Early  Moor  Park,  Preooce  d'OuIlins,  reach  Apricot, 
Royal,  Hemfikerk,  and  Large  Early  Montgamet  being  really 
fine. 

From  Messrs.  Spooner  and  Sons,  Hounslow.  oame  a  nice 
collection  of  fruit,  which  included  some  good  oaskets  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  {>ady  Sudeley,  Worcester  Pearmain,  and  Red 
Astrachan  Apples,  Plums  in  variety,  and  a  fine  box  of  the 
Strawberry  Raspberry. 

Quite  a  large  collection  of  Melons  were  staged  from  various 


Naturalised  Colchicums* 


J.  Veitch  k  S(m$,  Ltd* 


Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  had  a  pretty  exhibit  of  new 
Roses,  arranged  in  vases.  A  few  of  the  most  conspicuous  were 
Joseph  Hill,  Cheshunt  Soariet,  Mrs.  E.  G.  Hill,  The  Dandy, 
Lie  Progr^s,  Hugh  Dickson,  Madame  J.  Dupuy,  and  Countess 
of  Gosford. 

From  Messrs.   J.   Cheal  and  Sons,   Crawley,   came  a  nice 


table  of  Lupinus  polyphyllus  roseus,  also  a  vase  or  two  of  a  new 
Dahlia  ^   -^.      -^  •  ^ 

white. 


X>ompon   cactus 


named  The  Bride,   a  good    decorative 


I 


Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham,  arranged  a  very  tasteful 
display  of  hardy  flowers  in  bamboo  stands  and  vases.  The 
Pentstemons  were  exceedingly  well  grown,  while  Phloxes  were 
bXso  a  feature.  Tall  stands  of  Chrysanthemum  maximum  King 
Eidward  were  most  striking.  The  tall  bamboos  and  double 
Gypsophila  added  considerably  to  the  exhibit. 

Mr.  Geo.  Prince,  Longworth,  Berks,  had  a  nice  display  of 
Roses,  chiefly  of  tne  decorative  type,  the  most  conspicuous 
being  Dean  Hole,  Madame  A.  Chatenay,  Madame  Ravary,  Mrs. 
Longworth,  and  Peace. 

Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  made  a  fine  show 
with  their  new  Chrysanthemum  maximum  The  Speaker,  a  very 
fine  and  attractive  variety,  growing  about  2ft  hign,  with  flowers 
<of  enormous  size. 

Messrs.  A.  Charlton  and  Sons,  Tunbridge,  sent  a  large  ex- 
hibit of  hardy  flowers,  which  were  very  attractive.  Liliums, 
Phloxes,  Monardas,  Gladioli,  and  Pentstemons  constituted  the 
chief  features  of  this  exhibit. 


exhibitors,  most  of  which  were  grown  at  Wisley ;  some  were  very 
fair  in  flavour,  but  the  less  «»id  about  the  majority  the  better. 
Doubtless  the  sunless  season  would  be  very  adverse  to  their 
culture  in  frames,  others  from  various  sources  did  not  fare  any 
better. 

Some  eight  seedling  culinary  Peas  were  staged  by  Miss 
Dodge,  Loseley  Park  (gardener,  Mr.  R,  Staward).  which  con- 
tained some  promising  varieties,  but  were  evidently  not  up  to 
the  committee's  ideal. 

Medali. 

Fbuit  Committee.— Silver-gilt  Knightian  for  collection  of 
fruit  trees  in  pots  to  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross. 
Herts;  for  collection  of  Apricots  in  pots  to  Messrs.  Rivers  ana 
Son. 

Orchid  Committee. — Silver-gilt  Lindley  for  L.-c.  elegans  to 
Major  Holford,  Tetbury,  Glos.  Silver  Floras  for  group  of 
orchids  to  Messrs.  Charles  worth  and  Co.,  Bradfoxd;  Sander 
and  Sons,  St.  Albans ;  Armstrong  and  Brown,  Tunbridge  Wells ; 
and  Mrs.  Temple  Leyswood,  Groombridge,  Tunbridge  Wells; 
Silver  Banksian  for  group  of  orchids  to  Major  Holford,  Tet- 
bury, Glos. ;  and  Sir  "K^vor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  Burford,  Dorking. 

Floral  Committee.-— Silver-gilt  Flora  for  Gladioli  to  Messns. 
Kelway  and  Son,  Langport;  for  hardy  plants  to  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea.  Silver-gilt  Banksian  for  annuals  to 
Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley.  Silver  Flora  for  Begonias 
to  Mr.  A.  LI.  Gwillim,  New  Eltham ;  for  flowering  plants  to  Mr. 
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H,  B.  Mev,  Upper  Edmonton.  Silver  Banksian  for  medicinal 
plants  to  Messrs.  Bull  and  Sons,  Chelsea ;  for  Ixoras  to  Mr.  A. 
Bollock,  Epping :  for  hardy  flowers  to  Messrs.  A.  Charlton  and 
Son.  Tunbridge  Wells ;  for  Roses  to  Mr.  G.  Prince,  Longworth, 
Berks.  Bnmse  Flora  for  new  Roses  to  Messrs.  PauI  and  Son, 
Cheahunt;  for  hardy  flowers  to  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd., 
Middlesex. 

CertifleatM  and  Iwardi  of  Merit. 

Melon,  Duchess  of  Tork  {Bunt  and  Son).— White  fleshed  rariety, 
with  a  pale  yellow  skin^  deeply  netted ;  of  medium  size  and  delicious 
flavour .    A.M. 

Melon,  Perfection  (Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading).--^ A  beauti- 
fully netted  green  fleshed  variety,  of  medium  size  and  excellent 
flavour.    A.M. 

MUtonia  Bchroderianaf  Heaton  variety  (Messrs.  Gharlesworth), — 
A  very  flne  form.  The  petals  and  sepals  are  green,  heavily  marked 
and  spotted  brown ;  the  lip  dull  rose,  the  lower  half  white.    A.M. 

Streptocarpus  (Mr.  F.  Burdett).— A  remarkably  flne  strain.  The 
leaves,  in  6in  pots,  being  2ft  long,  with  bright  blue  flowers  with 
purple  markings ;  most  free  in  flowering.    A.M. 

Ezmonth  (Devon),  Aug.  ISth  and  14th. 

With  the  temporary  lapse  of  the  Devon  and  Exeter  Horti- 
cultural Show  this  year,  the  Exmouth  Show  beoomes  the  most 
important  summer  exhibition  in  the  county,  and  the  commit- 
tee recognised  their  opportunity  with  commendable  enterprise 
by  engaging  the  Boyal  Marine  Band  (Plymouth),  and  also 
arranging  for  a  display  of  fireworks  on  the  second  evening.  Un- 
fortunately the  weather,  that  rooil-sport  so  much  in  evidence 
this  summer,  made  the  financial  success  of  the  undertaking 
problematical. 

From  the  horticultural  point  of  view,  however,  there  could 
be  no  doubt  as  to  its  complete  success,  extra  tent-room  having 
to  be  obtained  in  order  to  accommodate  the  increased  number 
of  exhibits.  The  chief  attraction  was  the  class  for  table 
decorations,  in  which  there  were  a  score  <^  entries.  Miss 
Apthorp  takine  first  in  the  ladies'  secti<m,  and  W.  G.  Summers 
in  the  open  class.  Vegetables  and  fruit  were  w^l  shown,  the 
Bev.  H.  Clerk,  Mr.  H.Tord,  and  Mr.  C.  P.  Shrubb  being  the 
principal  prisewinners.  Mrs.  Gordon  was  first  in  groups,  and 
the  Kev.  H.  Clerk  did  well  in  the  various  plant  dassee. 
Honorary  exhibits  were  shown  by  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  CSinton, 
Mrs.  Gordon,  Mr.  E.  Langdon,  Dr.  oamways,  and  Messrs. 
W.  J.  Godfrev  and  Son,  the  head  of  which  firm  carried  out 
the  duties  of  nonorary  secretarj^  in  most  excellent  style.    The 

i'udses  were  :  For  table  decorations,  Mrs.  Bazal^ette  and  Mrs. 
^erkins,  and  for  general  exhibits,  Messrs.  Mairs  (Crediton), 
Pike  (Ottery  St.  Mary),  Slade  (Poltimore),  and  Mayne  (Bicton). 
— F.  O.  S. 

National  Sweet  Pea. 

Paocxbdinos  or  thi  Flobaii  Committxb,  1907. 

Believing  that  the  best  interests  of  all  lovers  of  Sweet  Peas 
will  be  served  by  a  prompt  publication  of  the  findings  of  the 
National  Sweet  Pea  Society's  Floral  Committee,  I  have  been 
requestod  by  the  general  committee  to  submit  the  following 
official  report.  I  trust  you  will  be  able  to  find  room  for  it  in  an 
early  issue.  Seedsmen  and  seed  growers  have  long  been 
anxious  to  reduce  the  number  of  varieties  of  Sweet  Feaa  in 
their  catalogues,  and  many  are  looking  forward  with  keen 
interest  to  this  report  as  a  means  of  assistance  in  that  particu- 
lar direction.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  floricultural  society  has 
previously  conducted  extensive  and  independent  trials  like  those 
so  ably  managed  for  the  National  Sweet  Tea  Society  at  Reading 
College  Gardens  by  Mr.  Chas.  Foster.  The  trials  were  neces- 
sary, as  also  was  the  work  of  the  Floral  C!ommittee,  but  as  there 
c^re  many  necessarv  expenses  in  connection  with  such  trials  and 
work,  may  I  be  allowed  to  urge,  through  your  columns,  that 
those  who  profit  by  the  results  will  promptly  join  the  society  if 
they  are  not  already  members  P 

The  Floral  Committee  members  who  attended  and  willingly 
gave  their  services  were: — Mr.  Walter  P.  Wright  (chairman), 
Mr.  J.  M.  Bridgford  (Watkins  and  Simpson),  Mr.  S.  B.  Dicks 
(Cooper,  Taber  and  Co.),  Mr.  G.  Herbert  (C.  W.  Breadmore), 
Mr.  A.  Ireland  (Dobbie  and  Co.),  Mr.  J.  Jones  (H.  Eckford), 
Mr.  Thos.  Jones  (Ruabon,  N.  Wales).  Mr.  A.  Malcolm  (Duns, 
Berwickshire),  Mr.  Thos.  Stevenson  (Addlestone,  Surrey),  and 
Mr.  T.  A.  Weston  (Lyminge,  Kent).— Chas.  H,  Curtis,  Hon. 
Sec.  National  Sweet  Pea  Society. 

Certificates  and  Awards. 

At  the  Royal  Horticultural  Hall,  July  16:— 

Award  of  Merit.— To  Elsie  Herbert  (C.  W.  Breadmore), 
Evelyn  Hemus  (Miss  Hemus),  Nancy  Perkin  (H.  A.  Perkin), 
Rosie  Adams  (T.  Stevenson),  Saint  Gleorge  (Hurst  and  Son),  Silas 
Cole  (S.  Cole),  and  The  Marquis  (Dobbie  and  Co.). 

At  the  Reading  trials,  July  18:— 

Silver  Medal.— To  Saint  George  (Hurst  and  Son),  as  the 
best  novelty  of  the  year. 

FmsT-CLAss  CBRxmcATE  -To  Ssiut  Goorgc  (Hurst  and  Son), 
and  Helen  Pierce  (H.  Eckford). 


Award  of  Mbrit.— To  Princess  Victoria  (Dobbie  and  Co.), 
Nora  Unwin  (Watkins  and  Simpson),  Lord  Nelson  (I.  House  and 
Son),  and  Prince  Olaf  (Dobbie  and  Co.). 

Too-Mucr-Alikb  Yajubtibs. 

The  following  varieties  have  been  bracketed  as  too  much 
alike.  "  Not  more  than  one  of  the  bracketed  varieties  shall  be 
shown  on  the  same  stand  at  any  exhibition  of  the  National 
Sweet  Pea  Society.*'    Priority  is  given  the  first  name:— 


f  Etta  Dyke 
i  White  Spenoer 

( Qneen  Alexandra 
1  Scarlet  Gem 

(  Her  Majesty 
(  Splendour 

J  Lord  Bosebeiy 
\  Cyril  Breadmore 

fif  m.  Collier 
Mrs.  Felton 
Dora  Cowper 
Ceres 
Yellow  Dorothy  Eckford 

/Captain  of  the  Blues 
I  Bolton's  Blue 

Lady  Grisel  Hamilton 
Couiteas  of  Badnor 

]  New  Counteu 

(Princeas  May 

f  Doke  of  Sutherland 
( Monarch 

(Lottie  Eckford 
<  Maid  of  Honoar 
(ivyMiUer 

(  Black  Knight 

•^Stanley 

iBoreatton 


i 


John  Injnnan 
George  Herbert 
£.  J.  Castle 
Roe^  Mom 
Bosie  ^denham 
Mrs.  W.  King 
iPhyllis  Unwin 


j  Flora  Norton 
\  MiBS  Philbrick 

f  Modesty 

{ Duchess  of  Sutherland 

f  Sensation 

\  Countess  of  Aberdeen 

f  Princess  Victoria* 
\  Pink  Gem 

!  Countess  ^noer 
Paradise 
Enchantress 
Olive  Bolton 
CodsallBose 

rGk>rgeous 

\  Miss  B.  Whiley 

(Mildred  Ward 

j  Countess  of  liathom 
\  Coral  Gem 


this 


*  Debbie's  Princess  Victoria  is  meant,  not  the  old  variety  of 
which  is  cerise  with  carmine  standards. 
Classification. 
The  committee  recommends  the  following  as  the  best  in  their 
colours : — 

Dorothy  Eckford  and  Nora  Unwin 
King  Edward  and  Queen  Alexandra 
John  Ingman 
Mrs.  Collier 

Lord  Nelson  and  Bomolo  Piaszani 
Mrs.  Hardcastle  Sykes 
Coocinea 
Countess  Spencer 
Helen  Lewis  and  Henry  Eckford 
Lady  Grisel  Hamilton  and  Frank  Dolby 
Duke  of  Westminster 
G^rge  Gordon  and  Captivation 
Dainty 
Sybil  Eckford 
Mrs.  Walter  Wright 
Black  Knight 
Jessie  Cuthbertson 
Sutton's  Marbled  Blue 
Jeannie  Gordon 
Helen  Pierce 

Excluded  4  Vakisties. 
AVith  a  view  to  establishing  a  basis  for  the  elimination  of 
old  and  inferior  varieties,  the  General  Committee  has,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Floral  Committee,  decided  to  exclude  th^ 
following  from  the  society's  trials  in  future : 


White,,,  ...  •••  at.  ••• 

Crimson  ivul  scarlet         

Boss  and  earmins 

Teitowandbuf      

Blue 

Blvsh 

Oeriss  

mtVUS   ...  ...  •••  •••  •«• 

Orange  thades        

JLavendsr     ...        ...        •••        ... 

VidUt  and  purple 

Magenta       

Pieotte  edged         

Fancy  

Makve  

Maroon  and  bronze 

Striped  and  flaked  {red  and  rose) ... 
Striped  and  flaked  {purple  and  blue) 

Bicolor  

Marbled 


Sensation 

DuohesB  of  Sutherland 

Katherine  Tracey 

Lord  Kenyon 

Colonist 

Lady  Skelmersdale 

Lovelv 

Mrs.  Knights  Smith 

Queen  Victoria 

Salopian 

Mars 

Lady  Penzance 

Coantess  of  Aberdeen 

Her  Majesty 

Mrs.  Dagdale 

Cyril  Breadmore 

Prima  Donna 

Mrs.  Gladstone 

Mrs.  Eckford 

Lady  M.  Ormsby  Gore 

Firefly 

Dorothy  Tennant 

Lady  Nina  Balfour 

Golaen  Gate 

Admiration 

Countess  Cadogan 

Shahzada 

Monarch 

Calb^pso 


Chancellor 

Ladjr  Mary  Carrie 

Lottie  Hutchins  , 

Mrs.  H.  K.  Barnes 

Blanche  Ferry 

Grey  Friar 

Princess  of  Wales 

Sadie  Burpee 

Mrs.  Sankey 

Primrose 

Countess  of  Badnor 

Duchess  of  York 

Emily  Eckford 

Waverley 

Boreatton 

Fashion 

Coantess  of  Powia 

Oriental 

Gorgeoas 

Gracie  Greenwood 

Marchioness  of  Cholmoudeloy 

Stella  Morse 

Mrs.  Joseph  Chamberlain 

Pink  Friar 

Blanche  Burpee 

Emily  Henderson 

Queen  of  England 

The  Invincible  Varieties 
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Taunton  Deane,  An£>  llth  and  IStb. 

The  Taunton  Deane  Floral  Ffet*?,  always  tho  finest  summer 
show  in  the  western  counties,  this  yt^ar  surpeeeed  former  reoortls 
in  many  respects,  despite  the  late  sunleea  season.  Tlie  total 
number  of  entries  was  slightly  in  eaco^ts  of  last  year's,  and 
the  exhibitors  included  many  newoomere,  notably  in  the  non- 
oompetitiye  section.  Among  the  chief  features  attracting 
8i>ecial  attention  was  the  spfendid  oolJection  of  Swe*t  Peas, 
quite  a  flower  show  in  itself.  There  were  thirty*one  <^iitnea  hi 
these  classes,  Lionel  Patton,  Esq.  (gardeDcr,  Mr.  W.  Millett), 
being  first  with  an  exhibit  of  large  well-formed,  brilliantly 
tinted  blooms  almost  entirely  in  four-flowered  spikes.  Sir  R. 
Baker  (gardener,  Mr.  A.  Usher),  was  second.  The  latter 
exhibitor  was  first,  however,  in  the  special  class  for  Mr.  R. 
Sydenham's  prises.  Among  the  most  striking  varieties  shown 
were  Paradise,  Lionel  Patton,  Olive  Bolton,  James  Grieve,  and 
Mrs.  Hardcastle  Sykee.  Most  of  the  novelties  run  to  shades 
of  pink,  and  many,  if  not  absolutely  synonymous,  are  ex- 
tremely alike.  Mr.  Eckford  showed  a  fine  collection,  not  for 
competition.  Sweet  Peas  also  plaved  an  important  part  in  the 
decorative  tent,  Misses  M.  and  L.  Hill,  Bridgwater,  winning 
first  in  the  table  decorations  with  an  extremely  tasteful 
arrangement  of  pink,  yellow,  and  lavender  coloured  flowers, 
with  Gypsophila  and  grasses.  The  competition  here  was  very 
keen. 

In  the  open  class  Mr.  Hod^e,  of  Cardiff,  won  first  with  a 
novel  central  arrangement,  instead  of  the  conventional 
epergne,  consisting  of  a  kind  of  shallow  bowl  supported  by  light 
0-ahaped  stems.  Meosns.  Cousins  (Taunton),  Miss  stamev 
(Manchester),  and  Adams  (Taunton),  also  exhibited  well- 
executed  specimens  of  floral  wprk.  We  cannot  say,  hoieever, 
that  such  atrocities  as  floral  ships  with  sails  of  white  Stocks,  on 
a  sea  of  grey  moss,  commend  themselves  to  our  taste,  how- 
ever ingeniously  constructed  they  may  be.  Messrs.  Cypher, 
of  Cheltenham,  were,  as  usual,  well  to  the  front  with  specimen 
flowering  and  foliage  plants,  as  well  as  in  the  groups,  their 
exhibit  in  the  latter  class  displaying  bold  arrangement  and 
jplants  of  the  highest  degree  of  culture.  Crotons,  Ixoras, 
Lilios,  and  orchids  formed  the  principal  features.  In  the 
amateur  groups  Mr.  W.  Brock,  Exeter  (gardener.  Mr.  W.  Row- 
lands), secured  first  with  a  lignt  and  tasteful  exnibit. 

Cut  blooms,  with  the  exception  of  Roses  and  Sweet  Peas, 
were  very  weak.  Messrs.  Perkins  and  Sons,  of  Coventry,  won 
first  honours  in  Roses,  and  Messrs.  Jarman  (Chard),  in 
Dahlias,  of  which  very  few  indeed  were  shown.  Vegetables 
occupied  two  large  marquees,  and  in  quality  were  declared  by 
the  judges  to  be  some  of  the  finest  they  had  ever  seen.  Onions, 
French  Beans,  Peas,  Leeks,  and  Potatoes  were  noticeably  ex- 
cellent. B.  H.  Hill,  Esq.,  Crediton  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  Lock), 
was  first  in  all  the  collections,  besides  leading  in  many  of  the 
separate  classes ;  the  Earl  of  Devon  (gardener,  Mr.  -  B<^ton), 
being  a  very  good  second.  There  was  also  a  good  show  of 
fruit,  especially  Grapes.  F.  J.  B.  Wingfield,  Esq.,  Sherborne  (gar- 
dener, Mr.  T.  Turton),  led  in  the  class  for  collections,  and  H. 
St.  Maur,  Esq^  (gardener,  Mr.  Richardson),  scored  in  Grapes 
and  Apples.  Plums,  Gooseberries,  and  Currants  were  also  well 
shown.  The  cottagers*  classes,  always  a  feature  at  Taunton, 
were  well  filled,  and  of  excellent  quality. 

Never  before  was  there  such  a  display  of  trade  exhibits  at 
Taunton,  and  the  large  marquee  devoted  to  non-competitive 
stands  was  worthy  of  any  metropolitan  exhibition.  Space 
predudes  our  doing  more  than  allude  briefly  to  the  principal 
features.  The  double  Begonias  (plants)  shown  by  Messrs. 
Thos.  S.  Ware  were  the  admiration  of  all,  and  the  cut  blooms 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Blaokmore  and  Langdon  (Bath),  and 
B.  R.  Davis  and  Sons  (Yeovil),  were  no  less  remarked  upon. 
Herbaceous  flowers  were  in  profusion,  Messrs.  Isaac  House  and 
Son  (Bristol),  staging  a  fine  show  of  Phlox  and  other  hardy 
flowers.  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons  (London),  N.  Lewis  (Bridg- 
water), Eames  (Frome),  and  Maurice  Prichard  also  contri- 
buted to  this  section.  The  West  of  England  Rose  Farm 
(Taunton),  Messrs.  Jarman  (Chard),  with  Begonias,  Dahlias, 
Soc,,  Vincent  Slade  (Taunton)  with  Pelargoniums,  Tuplin  and 
Sons  (Newton  Abbot),  Carnations;  Hay  ward  Mathias,  W.  J. 
Hockey  and  Son,  and  Kelway  (Langport),  with  Gladioli  were 
also  well  represented.  Messrs.  R.  Veitch  and  Sons  (Exeter), 
showed  an  interesting  stand  of  hardy  and  other  flowering  plants, 
Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  (Reading),  vegetables,  and  W.  B. 
Smale  (Torquay),  Dahlias. 

The  judges  were  Messrs.  Edwin  Beckett,  William  Howe  (for 
open  classes),  J.  Cypher  and  W.  Mease  (amateurs),  Dr.  Alford 
and  Rev.  Prebendary  Smith  (wild  flowers),  S.  Lyon,  S.  Obome, 
W.  Iggulden,  and  G.  Lock,  fruit  and  vegetables.  An  interest- 
ing and  novel  feature  was  the  forestry  exhibition,  consisting  of 
a  small  marquee,  containing  specimens  of  various  tree  diseases 
and  nrwilformations,  besides  sections  of  woods  and  seeds  of 
different  varieties  of  forest  trees  and  shrubs.  Mr.  J.  S. 
Winsor,  aided  by  an  excellent  committee,  and  under  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Mayor  of  Taunton  (Alderman  J.  P.  Sibley)  carried 
out   the    arrangements  with  the   completeness    usual    at    this 


well-mansged  sho^r.  The  full  band  of  the  Royal  Marlnee 
(Portsmouth)  attended,  nnd  on  th^  eveninc  of  the*  ^oond  day 
a  grand  display  of  fireworks  brought  the  fete  to  a  close.  Th^ 
weather  though  not  perfect^  elesred  on  both  afternoons,  and 
the  attendance  was  extremely  Isrge.  — F.  C,  8. 

The  Engllah  ArboricultiiraL 

Visit  to  GLOtrciaTiBSRiEB, 
The  members  of  the  Royal  English  Arborictiltiiiml  Society 
recently  held  their  twenty-sixth  annual  summer  mepting  ia 
Gloucestershire,  with  Cheltenham  as  headquarters.  The  mem- 
bers met  on  Monday  evening,  August  12,  for  the  annual  business, 
Mr.  H.  J.  Elwes  (president)  in  the  chair.  The  attendance 
numbered  about  100.  The  assistant  secretary  (Mr  E.  David- 
son) reported  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  memberehio 
numbered  810,  that  during  the  year  154  had  been  elected,  that 
there  had  been  twenty-nine  resignations  and  lapses  and  twenty- 
one  deaths,  and  that  the  membership  now  totalled  914.  iSe 
financial  statement  showed  that  the  receipts  (inclusive  of  a  large 
balance  from  last  year)  were  £625.  and  the  expenditure  £371 
the  balance  in  hand  being  £263.     The  report  and  acoounta  were 


Professor  Fisher  moved:  "That  England  and  Wales  be 
divided  into  twenty  districts,  each  of  whidi  shall  be  represented 
on  one  council.  That  the  council,  inclusive  of  the  presulent  and 
past  presidents,  shall  be  formed  of  representatives  of  the 
different  districU.  That  the  president  have  the  power  of 
electing  certain  members  of  the  council  to  act  as  vice-presidents 
during  his  term  of  oflSoe.''  Mr.  Havelock  seconded  the  motion 
An  amendment  was  moved  by  Mr.  J.  Graham :  '*  That  the  coun- 
cil will  opns'st  of  twenty  members,  besides  including  the  presi- 
dent  and  the  Mst  oresidents.  Ten  of  the  membera  of  council 
will  be  elected  for  districts  in  England  and  Wales,  one  for  each 
English  district  and  two  for  Wales."  The  resolution  and 
amendment  were  discussed  at  great  length.  Eventually  the 
amendment  was  rejected  by  twenty-five  to  twenty-tliree  votes 
Professor  Fisher  withdrew  the  original  resolution,  though  intil 
mating  his  intention  of  bringing  the  matter  before  the  council 
with  a  view  to  action  next  year.  Mr.  H.  J.  Elwes  was  re- 
elected president.  Sir  Hugh  Beever  and  Messre.  J.  Scott  and 
W.  Milne  were  elected  vice-presidents;  Messrs.  A.  J.  Forrest 
W.  A.  Herd,  W.  Elder,  C.  flanlines,  t  Bond,  and  Pratt  were 
appomted  to  seats  on  the  council;  Mr.  Edward  Davidson  waa 
appointed  secretary  and  treasurer  (his  father,  Mr.  John  David- 
son, haviug  resigned  the  joint  oflBce,  and  being  now  made  a 
hfe  member  of  the  society).  Mr.  A.  C.  Forbes,  Professor 
tisher.  and  Dr.  Henry  were  chosen  as  examinera  of  essays: 
and  M«8rs.  W.  Forbes,  W.  B.  Havelock,  and  Principaf  j! 
Smith  Hill  were  appointed  forestry  examiners.  The  society's 
gold  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Cyril  H.  Donne,  of  Rickmans- 
worth,  for  an  eaaay  on  *'  The  Taxation  of  Land  under  Woods, 
Plantations,  and  Coppices.''  For  an  essay  on  the  same  sub- 
ject Mr.  R.  Anderson,  of  Cirencester,  was  given  the  silver 
medal.  Similar  awards  were  made  to  Mr.  A.  P.  Grenfell  of 
Bridgwater,  for  an  essay  on  "  The  Difference  between  State  and 
Private  Forestry  " ;  to  Mr.  F.  H.  Osmond  Smith,  of  Southsea, 
for  an  essay  on  '*  The  Conversion  of  Underwood  and  Coppice 
with  Standards  into  High  Wood,"  and  to  Mr.  Archibald  of 
Langwathby,  for  an  essay  on  **  Fencing."  ' 

On  August  13  the  members  visited  the  estate  of  Earl  Bathurst 
and  the  Royal  Agricultural  College,  Cirencester.  The  Glouces- 
tershire estates  of  the  noble  earl  were  purchased  in  1685  by 
Sir  Benjamin  Bathurst,  whose  son  w^as  created  Lord  Bathurst 
by  Queen  Anne  in  1711.  The  residence,  called  Cirencester 
^ouse,  stands  at  one  end  of  the  park,  adjoining  the  town,  and 
is  screened  on  the  east  side  by  an  interesting  Yew  hedge  about 
30ft  high.  On  the  lawn  are  two  fine  Horse  Chestnut  trees, 
the  branches  of  which  have  layered  themselves  in  the  soil  ana 
spread  over  a  considerable  area.  The  large  woods— Oakley, 
Overley,  and  Hailey — comprise  about  2,(X)0  acres  of  coppice  with 
standards,  the  former  being  Ash,  Sycamore,  Wych  Elm,  and 
Hazel,  and  the  latter  Beech,  with  a  sprinkling,  of  Larch  and 
Oak.  The  remaining  600  acres  of  woodland  are  of  various 
descriptions,  but  contain  no  coppice  of  consequence.  Luncheon 
was  provided  for  the  guests  by  Lord  Bathurst  at  the  Wood^ 
house.  Subsequently  a  visit  was  paid  to  the  Ten  Rides  and 
to  the  Royal  Agricultural  College  Forest  Garden,  which  has 
been  divided  into  ten  plots,  giving  illustrations  of  various 
growths.  The  members  returned  to  Cheltenham  last  evening. 
On  August  14  they  visited  Colesbeme  Park,  the  president's 
residence.— C'  Birmingham  Post.") 

Soottish  Pansy  and  Viola. 

Trial  of  Bedding  Violas  in  Qubin's  Park,  Glasgow. 
The  Violas  sent  for  trial  were  examined  on  24th  July  and  on 
14th  August,  and  the  following  certificates  were  awarded: 
First  class.  Goldfinch,  J.  H.  Watson,  Kitty  Bell,  and  Redbraes 
Yellow.  Cbrtificates  of  Merit  to  Whites:  Alexandna, 
Bethea,   Countess  of  Hopetoun,   Christina,   Duchess  of  York, 
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E.  C.  Barlow,  and  Queen  of  the  Whites.  Blubs  :  Blue  Bedder, 
Ithuriel,  Maggie  Mott,  Rolph,  and  Wm.  Haig.  Yellows: 
Qrievei,  and  Kedbraes.  Any  other  colour:  Dr.  M'Farlane, 
Flomel,  Jas.  Pilling,  Jenny  McGregor,  Kitty  Bell,  Lady 
Grant,  Lavender  Queen,  Maggie  Currie,  Mrs.  T.  W.  R.  John- 
stone, Mrs.  Chichester,  White  Duchess,  and  Willie  Farmer.  The 
silver  medal  for  best  white,  blue,  yellow,  and  any  other  colour 
were  won  by : — E.  C.  Barlow  (white),  sent  by  John  Smellie, 
Bu&by;  Ithuriel  (blue),  sent  by  M.  Cuthbertson,  Rothesav; 
Redbraee  (yellow),  sent  by  Jas.  Grieve  and  Sods,  Edinburgh; 
Kitty  Bell  (any  other  colour),  sent  by  M.  Cuthbertson,  Rothe- 
say.   

The  last  meeting  of  the  association  for  the  season  was  held 
in  Glasgow  on  Wednesday  last,  August  14.  Owing  to  the  con- 
tinued wet  and  stormy  weather,  seedlings  were  not  up  to  the 
high  standard  of  the  July  meeting,  but  were  fairly  numerous: 
twenty-seven  Pansies  and  twenty-two' Violas  were  staged. 
Certincates  of  merit  were  awarded  to  Pansies  Rev.  D.  R.  Wil- 
liamson and  Mrs.  Butler,  sent  by  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay; 
John  M'Connell,  Wm.  Steele,  Jennv  Morris^  and  M.  Cuthbert- 
son, sent  by  C.  Kay,  Gargunnock;  Annie  Laurie  by  Job 
M'Kenzie,  Gargunnock.  Violas  A^nes  Brown,  Louie  Granger, 
Mils.  A.  Hairvie,  sent  by  Dobbie  and  Co. ;  Aenes  Kay  and  Nellie 
Harvie,  by  C.  Kay.  A  first  class  certificate  Tor  a  splendid  bloom 
oi  a  double  seedling  Begonia  was  awarded  to  David  Paterson, 
Hutchisontown  Gardens,  Crossmyloof.— John  Smbllib,  Hon. 
Secretary.  

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Scottish  Pansy  and  Viola  Associa- 
tion, and  with  the  co-operation  of  Mr.  Whitton,  superintendent 
of  the  Glasgow  parks,  an  extensive  trial  of  Violas  is  being  made 
in  the  Queen's  Park,  Glasgow.  They  are  gro^Ti  by  Mr.  Mclver, 
who  has  charge  of  this  beautiful  park.  The  object  aimed  at  is  to 
find  out  whicn  kinds  are  best  suited  for  bedding  purposes.     Six 

Slants  of  each  variety  to  be  grown  were  sent  from  cultivators  in 
ifferent  parts  of  the  country,  there  being  about  forty  to  fifty 
lots  of  each  of  the  leading  colours.  On  July  24  they  were  in- 
spected by  four  judg^,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Milne,  presi- 
dent, ana  Mr.  Smellie,  secretary  of  the  Scottish  Pansy  and 
Viola  Association.  The  following  varieties  were  placed  in  the 
order  of  merit  as  follows,  the  first-named  variety  receiving  the 
greatest  number  of  marks :  v 

White  varieties.— Christiana,  Alexandra,  and  Bethea,  equal 
<24  marks  each).  Marchioness,  dJountess  of  Hopetoun,  and  E.  C. 
Barlow  (20  marks  each),  Blanche  (16),  and  Niphetos  (4  marks). 
Yellow  varieties.— Red  Braes  (32),  King  Cup  (20),  Grievei, 
Canary,  and  Meteor  (16  each).  Lavender  self s.-— Kitty  BeU  and 
Lavender  Queen  (24  each),  Florizel  (20).  Blue  varieties.— Wm. 
Haig  (28),  Blue  Bedder  and  Mary  McLean  (20  each).  Max  Kohb 
and  Royal  Scott  (16  each).  Striped  and  Fancies. —Maggie 
Currie  (28),  Jenny  McGregor,  Dr.  McFarlane.  and  T.  W.  R. 
Johnstone  (24  each),  J.  H.  Watson  (20).  Edged  varieties.— 
James  Pilling  (32),  Willie  Farmer  and  Mrs.  Chichester  (24  each). 
In  the  evening  the  society  met  in  the  Religious  Institution 
Rooms,  Buchanan  Street,  Glasgow,  when  a  goodly  number  of 
promising  seedling  blooms  were  presented  for  inspection.  The 
following  fancy  Pansies  were  awarded  first  class  certificates, 
via : — Wm.  Cuthbertson,  Mrs.  S.  Mitchell,  Arthur  Brown,  and 
Jenny  Morris.  Certificates  of  merit  were  also  awarded  to 
several  other  varieties  of  Pansy  and  Viola. 

Brighton  and  Sussex,  Aug.  20th  and  Slst. 

The  Brighton  and  Sussex  Horticultural  Society  held  their 
sixteenth  summer  show  on  August  20  and  21.  The  great 
features  of  the  exhibition  were  tne  groups  and  tebles  of  various 
arrangements  of  flowers.  Several  valuable  silver  cups  are 
offered  by  this  society,  chiefly  in  classes  where  artistic  arrange- 
ment is  the  prominent  characteristic.  In  class  1,  that  for  circu- 
lar group,  loft  in  diameter,  Mr.  Geo.  Miles,  Victoria  Nursery, 
Brighton,  carried  off  the  first  prize,  £5  in  cash,  a  silver  cup,  and 
silver  medal;  Mr.  Edward  Jones,  gardener  to  Harry  'young, 
Es^.,  Brighton,  coming  second.  For  a  12ft  group  of  ferns,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Jones  was  the  winner,  followed  by  Mr.  Miles.  For 
table  of  flowering  and  foliage  plants,  first,  Mr.  G.  Eastwood, 
j^rdener  to  Mrs.  GoukL  Hassocks ;  second,  Mr.  H.  Head.  The 
Drive  Nursery,  Hove.  Twelve  Begonias  in  pots  were  best  snowTi 
by  Mr.  G.  Burnett.  Bexhill,  with  Mr.  F.  Collis,  gardener  to 
Mrs.  HugheSj  Brignton,  second.  Mr.  F.  Collis  won  for  six 
Fuchsias  distinct,  but  the  flowers  were  barely  open  in  suffi- 
cient numbers  to  do  the  plants  full  credit;  Mr.  H.  Head,  second. 
Mr.  Head  won  for  six  zonal  Geraniums;  Mr.  Ed.  Jones  coming 
second.  Six  Coleuses  exhibited  by  Mr.  F.  Collis  were  con- 
spicuously superior  to  the  others  in  the  class.  A  silver  chal- 
lenge cup,  silver  medal,  and  £1  rewarded  Mr.  C.  F.  Waters, 
Balcombe,  Sussex,  for  his  table  of  (tarnations,  artistically 
arranged,  the  exhibit  being  greatly  admired.  Yet  another 
challenge  cup,  medal,  and  15s.  went  to  Mr.  James  Box,  High 
Street,  Lindfield,  for  a  table  of  Sweet  Peas,  also  artistically 
arranged;  Mr.  A.  H.  Parsons,  Lewes,  coming  a  good  second. 

Roses  in  twelve  varieties  were  about  the  only  good  entry 


in  the  cut  flower^  classes,  seven  lots  competing. 

vine  lai 


Messrs.  Hicks 


and  Bloomfield,  Reading,  were  first,  showing  lar^e  flowers;  Mr. 
Harris  second.  The  same  two  exhibitons  winning  for  twelve 
tea  Roses.  Dahlias  were  a  very  poor  show  as  regards  numbers, 
Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  being  the  only  exhibitors 
of  twelve  bunches  cactus  and  decorative,  six  in  a  bunch,  and 
twelve  bunches  of  pompons,  ten  in  a  bunch.  The  same  firm  also 
winning  for  twenty-four  show  or  fancy.  For  eighteen  bunches 
of  haray  perennials  and  bulbous  flowers,  Mr.  J.  Davis,  gar- 
dener to  Major  E.  H.  Thurlow,  Uckfield,  was  a  good  first  with 
a  very  clean  and  well-gix>wn  lot  of  bunches ;  the  same  exhibitor 
also  winning  for  twelve  bunches  of  annuals,  followed  by  Mr. 
H.  Goldsmith.  Sweet  Peas  in  bunches,  six  distinct  colours, 
were  well  shown  by  Mr.  Chas.  Moppett,  gardener  to  Arthur 
Carey,  Esq.,  Raedean,  with  Mr.  Harris,  gardener  to  E.  M. 
Eversfield,  Esq.,  Horsham,  second. 

Mr.  F.  Webber,  Tonbridge,  scored  for  a  ballroom  bouguet, 
bride's  bouquet,  and  came  second  for  a  device  of  flowers  not 
exceeding  dOin;  Mr.  Framk  Woc^lard,  Brighton,  being  first.  . 
For  a  mantelpiece  and  hearth  arranged  with  plants^  cut  flowers, 
&c.y  Messrs.  Geo.  Miles  and  Son,  Dyke  Road,  Brighton,  were 
first,  with  Mr.  G.  Eastwood  second,  a  similar  class  confined  to 
ladies  falling  to  Miss  Wooller,  Hove;  Mrs.  H.  Brill  taking 
second  honours.  Pix>bably  the  most  severely  contested  class  in 
the  show  was  that  for  dinner  table  decoration,  there  being  ten 
entries  and  six  prises,  awarded.  Mrs.  Rapley^  The  Lodge, 
Warblinzton  House,  Havant,  won  the  first  prize,  a  gilver 
clock  aim  25s.,  with  a  dainty  table  of  Sweet  Peas  and  fern. 
Mrs.  M.  Tourle,  Horsted,  Uckfield,  came  a  very  near  second, 
with  Sweet  Peas  and  Carnations ;  Mr.  Gamett,  Brighton,  third. 
Mr.  T.  Brackley,  Oaklands,  Hassocks,  arranged  the  best  table 
of  flowering  ana  foliage  plants  in  the  gardeners'  and  amateurs' 
section;  Mr.  A.  B.  Wadds,  gardener  to  Sir  W.  D.  Pearson, 
Bart.,  M.P.,  having  the  best  collection  of  stove  iTnd  greenhouse 
flowers  in  twelve  varieties ;  and  Mr.  M.  Tourle  ,  the  first  for 
Asters. 

In  the  fruit  classes  Grapes  were  by  far  the  most  noteworthy 
subjects.  Mr.  Wm.  Mancer,  gardener  to  A.  Benson,  Esjq., 
Mei-sthara,  showing  three  fine  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria; 
Mr.  G.  H.  Simmons,  gardener  to  H.  G.  White,  Esq.,  Polegate, 
being  an  excellent  second;  and  Mr.  F.  Simmons  third.  Black 
Hamburgh,  three  bunches,  came  from  Mr.  A.  H.  Geall,  gardener 
to  Miss  Smith,  Withdean.  These  were  splendidly  coloured  and 
good  in  other  respects;  Mr.  Cha«.  Earl,  gardener  to  O.  E.  D. 
Avigdor  Goldsmia,  Esq.,  Tonbridge,  taking  second  place.  Mr. 
G.  H.  Simmons  scored  for  two  Melons ;  second,  Mr.  W.  Manton. 
Peaches  made  a  good  show  in  number,  although  not  large,  Mr. 
Hugh  MacFayden  and  Mr.  Eastwood  taking  first  and  second 
respectively  for  two  dishes.  Apples,  dessert,  in  four  dishes  of 
six:  First,  Mr.  Chas.  Earl;  second,  Mr.  Hugh  MacFayden. 
Ditto  culinary:  First,  Mr.  Ed.  Jones;  second,  Mr.  MacFayden; 
third,  Mr.  Geo.  Walder.  Mr.  Earl  won  for  four  dishes  of 
Plums,  with  Mr.  A.  B.  Wadds  second;  and  Mr.  J.  Coles  was 
the  winner  for  a  dish  of  Cherries  against  twelve  competitors. 

Collections  of  vegetables  were  fairly  well  shown,  Mr.  W. 
Manton  winning  for  nine  distinct  kinds,  the  society's  silver 
medal  and  20s. ;  Mr.  Geo.  Stoner  taking  first  for  six  kinds.  Mr. 
F.  W.  Thomas,  fiurgess  Hill,  had  the  fortunate  disli  of 
Tomatoes,  no  less  tJian  seventeen  competitors  contesting. 

Non-competitive  exhibits  came  from  Mr.  E.  Neal,  Crawley, 
who  staged  fine  Muscat  Grapes,  Peaches,  &c. ;  Mr.  Frank 
Woollard,  Brighton,  collection  of  Roses,  &c. ;  Messrs.  J.  Cheal 
and  Sons,  Crawley,  Dahlias  in  variety,  including  singles  and 
cactus  in  good  form,  and  herbaceous  cut  flowere;  Mr.  P.  W. 
Thomas,  nurseryman,  Burgess  Hill,  put  up  a  neat  exhibit, 
chiefly  of  herbaceous  cut  flowers,  Gfladioli  being  especially 
noticeable;  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham,  had  a  particu- 
larly bright  exhibit.  Begonias  figuring  prominently,  these  being 
of  large  size  and  beautifully  fresh  and  clean ;  Messrs.  W.  Balchin 
and  Son,  Brighton,  were  awarded  a  silver-gilt  medal  for  a  large 
group  compo^  of  Lilies,  Coleus,  &c.,  foi*niing  the  largest  indi- 
vidual exhibit  in  the  show. 


H.#^ 


A  Definition  of   Digging. 

The  illustrious  Loudon  missed  nothing  in  gardening ;  and  all 
the  tools  and  the  labours  of  gardening  are  described  by  him  in 
an  equally  pompous  and  scientifically  detailed  manner  to  the 
following:— Digging. — The  spade  is  a  tJiin  wedge,  with  a  lever 
attached  in  the  same  plane,  and  the  operation  or  digging  con- 
sists in  thrusting  in  toe  wedge  by  momentum  (or  weight  and 
motion)  of  the  operator,  which  effects  fracture.  A  movement 
of  the  lever  next  effects  separation,  whilst  the  operator,  by 
stooping  and  rising  again,  lifts  up  the  spitful  or  section  of 
eartn  on  the  blade  or  wedge  of  the  spade,  which,  when  so  raised 
is  dropt  in  a  reversed  position,  and  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  unbroken  ground.  The  sepamtion  between  the  dug  and 
undug  ground  is  called  the  trench  or  furrow.  .  ."  Would  a 
garden  labourer  understand  that?    Science  v.  practice! 
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Tulips. 


May-lloweriog  Binglei. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  able  to  define  the  differencefi  between 
the  ordinary  May-flowering  singles  and  the  Darwins;  but  those 
we  name  are  all  exceedingly  l>eautiful :  Biilietiana,  yellow, 
shaded  red,  18in ;  Boiiton  <rOr,  globe-shaped,  beautiful  golden 
yellow;  Caledonia,  bright  orange  scarlet,  with  black  and  gold 
base,  20in,  one  of  the  finest  for  beds  or  for  cutting ;  Fulgens, 
crimson,  with  reflexed  segments,  20in ;  Gala  Beauty,  vermilion 
and  yellow  blotched,  grand:  Clara  Butt,  lorely  salmon-rose; 
Ija  Tulip  Noire,  velrety  bla6k ;  and  The  Sultan,  maroon  black. 
All  the  Gesnerianae  are  commendable,  as  the  type  itself,  which 
is  bright  crimson-scarlet ;  Gesneriana  aurantiaca,  orange-red ; 
Gesneriana  lutea,  golden :  G.  rosea,  rosy  carmine ;  and  G.  lutea 
pallida,  pale  yellow.  Golden  Crown  is  a  large  showy  yellow, 
edged  with  crimson;  and  Greigi,  a  species,  is  unexcelled  as  a 


Gadding  and  Gathering. 


Annual  Flowers  at  Reading. 

Though  annuals  ma^r  not  fulfil  all  the  needs  of  the  sarden, 
I  the^  are  undoubtedly  indispensable.  They  may  be  taken  too 
I  seriously  it  in  true,  but  they  are  not  to  be  denied.  In  the 
hands  of  a  skilful  practitioner  even  annuals  alone  can  furnish 
the  beds  and  borders  of  our  gardens  through  three  seasons  of 
the  year.  And  the  strains  can  be  had  so  truly  fixed,  when 
selected  from  the  lists  that  are  offered  by  the  best  firms,  that 
the  most  exacting  need  not  hesitate  to  employ  named  yarietiea 
of  annual  plants  in  formal  or  geometrical  bedding.  When  a 
gardener  plans  a  scheme  of  bedding  so  as  to  pr^uoe  certain 
pre-arranged  bold  effects  of  uniform  colours,  it  is  aggravating, 
to  say  the  least,  to  find  even  a  small  percentage  of  the  plants 
coming  untrue  to  the  recognised  type   or   kind.      Even  these 


Group  of    May-flowerins:  Tulips. 
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rich  orange-scarlet,,  the  flowers  being  large  and  strong. 
new  and  invaluable  Tulips  are  Inglesoombe  Pink,  Inglesoombe 
Scarlet,  and  Inglescombe  Yellow,  out  they  are  still  expensive. 
A  grand  and  shovs^  Tulip  is  La  Merveille,  a  Large  ana  hand- 
some variety,  much  grown  for  market.  The  flowers  are  bright 
terra-cotta,  shaded  with  orange-red.  La  Reve  is  rosy  buff  with 
orange  base.  Mrs.  Moon  is  a  comparatively  new  golden  yellow, 
24in.  Parisian  Yellow  is  slender,  and  of  a  clear  canary  yellow. 
La  Parisian,  also  is  good ;  it  is  a  white,  faintly  edged  with  pink. 
Picotee  must  not  be  overlooked.  Europe  is  a  noble  crimson ; 
and  Van  Poortvleit,  which  resembles  the  latter,  is  among  the 
noblest  of  present-day  varieties.  La  Candeur  (or  White  Queen, 
as  it  is  also  named)  is  a  safe  thing,  while  retroflexa  (yellow, 
recurved  "petals  ")i  The  Fawn  (fawn  coloured,  and  long,  egg- 
shaped  flowers),  and  Harry  J.  Veitch  (crimson),  are  a  further 
trio  of  choice  varieties.  The  last  named  does  not  yet  appear  to 
be  "on  the  market'*  however,  but  growers  should,  in  the  mean- 
time, make  a  note  of  it. — S.  E. 

For  the  illustration  of  a  group  of  May-flowering  Tulips  we 
are  indebted  to  Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Chelsea.— Ed. 


few  unfixed,  or  sportive,  or  rougish  plants  may  seriously  mar 
the  effectiveness  of  the  scheme.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say. 
**  Pull  out  the  rogues  ''—but  what  may  be  .used  in  their  placer 
The  rogues  are  not  usually  discovered  until  they  blossom. 

While  even  the  most  careful  of  seedsmen  may  never  be  quite 
confident  of  every  seedling  variety  that  they  otter,  yet  the  oest 
Eloglish  seed  houses  only  send  out  subjects  that  they  have  con- 
fidence in,  and  which  they  believe  to  be  up  to  tho  highest 
standard  of  reliability.  These  thoughts  have  been  suggested 
bv  certain  comparisons  observed  by  me  between  the  flowers  from 
flnglish  and  from  certain  Continental  seed  firms.  The  reliability 
of  the  English  seed  is  distinctly  greater  than  the  Continental ; 
that  is  what  I  have  found. 

In  as  brief  a  way  as  possible  my  notes  will  now  deal  with 
annuals  at  Sutton's.  It  is  indicative  of  the  standing  of  this 
great  firm  that  one  can  write  its  name  merelj^,  and  rest 
assured  that  everybody  who  reads  one's  notes  instinctively 
appreciates  the  references.  It  is  not  even  necessary  to  add 
that  Sutton's  are  of  Reading. 

In  this  year  of  grace  they  have  more  largely  than  ever  before 
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devoted  their  attention  to  Sweet  Peas — the  most  fashionable 
annual  of  the  da^.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  100  of  the  best  named 
varieties,  including  the  newest,  are  offered  in  their  catalogue. 
The  firm  s  unnamed  kinds,  offered  only  under  colour,  represent 
the  best  variety  of  that  colour.  They  also  catalogue  choice 
mixtures  of  the  finest  kinds,  and  have  inaugurated  a  novel 
scheme  whereby  two  kinds,  or  not  more  than  three,  each  of  a 
distinct  colour,  to  afford  a  pleasing  contrast,  are  arranged.  We 
have,  however,  already  alluded  to  this  on  page  104,  and  also  to 
the  firm's  two  recoinmendable  novelties.  Our  Queen  (salmon 
pink  and  cream),  and  Medium  Blue  (a  rich  blue  that  stands 
well,  the  flowers  being  of  medium  size).  Altogether  the  Sweet 
Pea  trials  extended  to  2|  miles  length. 

The  now  well-known  Delphinium  Belladonna  has  furnished  a 
fertile  form  that  comes  quite  true  to  Belladonna.  It  has  been 
flowering  since  June,  is  very  graceful;  2ft  high,  with  bright  sky- 
blue  flowers.  I  was  much  pleased  with  the  tall  double  African 
lemon  Marigolds,  with  flowers  as  pale  as  the  Eastern  Queen 
Wallflower.  The  dwarf  Legion  of  Honour  (clear  yellow  blotched 
with  brown)  is  another  gem,  and  very  suitable  as  an  edging 
plant.  Trop«Bolums  (Nasturtiums)  are  everybody's  flowers, 
lust  as  the  Shirley  Poppies  are;  but  they  are  practically  in- 
dispensable, and  are  unsurpassed  for  gorgeous  colourings. 
Given  Clotn  of  Gold  (the  finest  of  them  all),  and  Empress  of 
India,  one  hardly  wants  any  others.  '  But  there  are  plenty  to 
scdect  from.  Of  the  Antirrhinums  I  was  most  agreeably  im- 
pressed with  Orange  King,  an  intermediate  form  with  orange- 
red  flowers.  The  Tom  Thumb  Antirrhinums  are  also  good, 
especially  for  edging  or  massing,  the  varieties  being  Yellow 
Prince,  Crimson  King,  and  White  Queen.  Ninety-nine  per  cent, 
come  rigidly  true.  Ii  sown  in  January  they  can  be  bedded  in 
May,  and  will  flower  at  the  end  of  June,  growing  into  round 
baUs,  Gin  high.  Carnations  sown  in  January  likewise  afford 
sheaves  of  flowers  the  same  year.  Many  of  them  are  excellent 
"doubles,  and  if  lifted  and  potted  in  autumn  they  continue  to 
flower  for  quite  a  while.  Grodetias  are  beloved  by  all  who  culti- 
vate annuals.  Messrs.  Sutton  have  perfect  strains  which  they 
name  as  Scarlet  Queen,  Duchess  of  Albany,  Dwarf  Pink,  Crim- 
son King,  Double  Rose,  and  Satin  Rose,  each  of  which  are  of 
the  finest.  These  flower  from  the  beginning  of  July  till 
autumn. 

The  Composite  tribe  furnish  choice  border  deooratora  and  cut 
flowers  in  the  following:  Coreopsis  tinctoria  and  C.  grandiflora: 
Chrysanthemum  tricolor,  also  the  varieties  Evening  Star  and 
Morning  Star.  These  are  remarkably  prolific,  and  being  of 
bright  pale  shades  of  yellow,  they  are  very  attractive :  strongly 
to  be  recommended.  Burbank's  Shasta  Daisy,  an  improved 
Chrysanthemum  leucanthemum,  deserves  a  place  wherever  cut 
flowers  are  in  demand.  Its  great  circular  flowers  are  of 
dazzling  white  with  yellow  centre,  and  last  good  in  vases  for 
quite  three  weeks.  Salpiglossis  are  to  be  had  in  beautiful 
colours — scarlet  and  blue,  orange  and  purple,  and  in  other 
shades.  The  richness  of  Helichrysums,  and  the  fact  that  they 
are  everlastings,  wiU  always  oommendf  them.  They  take  up 
comparatively  little  space,  and  flower  in  August  and  September 
when  many  other  things  are  past.  Scabious,  too,  are  flowers 
not  to  be  neglected.  The  indoor  giardener  also  finds  them  useful 
as  pot  plants  for  winter.  The  Cosmos  (bipinnatus),  which  is  so 
long  in  coming  into  flower,  can  be  lifted  also,  ana  potted,  like 
numbers  of  other  annuals,  and  if  treated  aright,  will  continue 
its  floraison  in  a  greenhouse.  The  Dwarf  Miniature  Sunflower 
is  the  best  of  that  genus  for  the  florist.  In  their  big-flowered 
hvbrid  forms  of  Sunflower  Messrs.  Sutton  have  some  soft  shades 
of  yellow.  Of  the  Eschscholtsias  I  much  prefer  the  rich  orange 
Mandarin:  the  colour  is  found  in  very  few  other  flowers. 
Stokesia  cyanea,  so  much  heard  of  in  recent  times,  is  a  plant 
deserving  of  careful  cultivation.  Plants  from  a  sowing  one 
year  ago  were  doing  nicely.  The  golden  and  magnificently 
gorgeous  crimson  Nemesias  which  Sutton's  had  the  nonour  to 
introduce  from  South  Africa,  are  always  satisfactory,  but  they, 
like  most  ether  things,  relish  good  soil.  It  was  stated  that  for 
several  years  the  plants  refused  to  produce  seeds  in  I^gland, 
but  eventually  the  seeding  character  was  assured.  The  unfer- 
tile condition  prevails  until  the  plant  becomes  acclimatised. 
The  beautiful  pink  Schoenia  oaasiniana,  which  obtained  an  award 
of  merit  a  vear  or  two  ago,  and  has  not  been  heard  of  since, 
is  passing  through  the  phase  of  naturalisation,  and  when  seeds 
can  be  guaranteed  from  English  plants  it  presumably  will 
spring  into  prominence. 

'  East  Lothian  Stocks  from  a  February  sowing  made  a  brave 
display  upon  a  border  before  one  of  the  houses.  Tliese  Stocks 
are  better  liked  by  many  than  the  Ten-week  .Stocks,  although 
the  latter  are  dwarfer,  and  may  yield  a  Larger  i>ercentage  of 
doubles.  The  Larkspurs,  too,  are  excellent  plants,  andliave 
seemingly  gained  favour  again.  The  variety  Rosy  Scarlet  is 
charming,  and  it  recalls  that  other  and  even  better  subject, 
Sutton's  Pink  Beauty  Sweet  William.  The  annual  Statices 
furnish  another  class  of  flowers  that  every  florist  finds  useful, 
and  the  demand  for  them  during  the  last  two  years  has  increased 
perceptibly.    Dianthus  Salmon  Queen  and  The  Bride  deserve 


attention,  the  first  named  being  rich  and  bright,  the  latter  white 
with  a  black  cone.     Each  are  dwarf  and  compact. 

These  selections,  though  so  meagre,  may  serve  to  indicate 
a  few  of  the  best  subjects  at  Reading.  One  feels  like  having 
pulled  only  some  ears  from  a  field  of  wheat;  but  what  are 
named  are  all  of  the  best,  and  suitable  for  the  cottage,  vHIa.  or 
mansion  garden,  or  for  the  use  of  superintendents  of  puolio 
parks  and  gardens.— Wandering  Willie. 


Tonng  Mmn'  Domtin. 

•<i*  The  letters  this  week  are  each  meritorious,  which  indeed 
is  the  rule.  The  prize  has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  Davies  for 
his  notes  on  Euphorbia  jacquiniaeflora. 

Euphorbia  JaoqniiilAfloF&i 

This  pretty  and  useful  flower  is  always  welcome  wherever 
met  with,  its  bright  orange-scarlet  sprays  of  bloom  showing 
forth  and  helping  to  cheer  us  in  the  long  dull  months  <» 
winter.  Those  who  haye  sufficient  heat  at  command  should 
have  no  difficultv  in  having  a  good  display.  The  plants  may 
be  cut  back  to  about  18in  in  February  after  blooming,  and  be 
placed  in  a  light  position  to  encourage  the  side  shoots  to  grow, 
which  are  tne  material  for  cuttings.  Plants  cut  back  in 
February  soon  bear  a  plentiful  supply  of  good  cuttings.  The 
compost  for  the  cuttings  should  consist  of  equal  parts  of  loam 
and  peat,  and  a  liberal  Quantity  of  silver  sai^d.  Pass  the 
mixture  through  a  half-incn  mesh  riddle,  and  retain  the  rough 
portion  for  placing  at  the  bottoms  of  the  pots.  Fill  sufficient 
^Hi^  po^  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  top  with  the  compost, 
and  add  a  thin  layer  of  silver  sand.  The  pots  must  be  quite 
clean  and  dry,  and  the  soil  be  pressed  quite  firm.  Place  the 
pots  thus  filled  in  the  stove  for  an  hour  or  so  to  warm  the 
soil. 

Take  o£f  the  cuttings  with  a  heel  or  piece  of  old  bark 
attached  with  a  diarp  knife,  selecting  the  strongest,  which 
should  be  about  4in  long,  and  dip  the  ends  in  silver  sand  to 
stop  the  bleeding.  Insert  the  cuttings,  two  in  each  pot,  close 
to  the  sides  of  the  pot  and  secure  them.  Plunge  the  pots  up 
to  their  rims  in  brisk  bottom  heat,  give  water  through  a  fine- 
rooed  can,  and  cover  with  a  handlignt  or  propagating  frame. 
Shade  from  the  sun  until  rooted,  and  when  rooted  place  on  a 
shelf  close  to  the  glass  in  full  sunshine.  When  nicely  estab- 
lished, pot  them  into  4|in  pots,  and  the  very  strongest  in  6iii 
size,  dividing  them  carefully.  The  same  compost  as  for  the 
cuttings  will  do,  but  it  must  not  be  riddled.  As  soon  as  they 
are"  growing  strongly  remove  into  a  heated  pit  in  full  sunshine, 
and  Keep  tne  atmosphere  moist  by  damping  between  the  pots; 
they  must  not  be  syringed.  Close  the  pit  early  in  the  after- 
noon after  admitting  air,  and  attend  carefully  to  watering. 
As  growth  advances  and  the  sun  gets  hotter,  admit  more  air 
to  encourage  sturdy  growth.  Towards  the  end  of  September 
they  shoula  be  removed  to  the  stove  again  in  full  light.  They 
will  now  benefit  bv  feeding  regularly  with  weak  manure  water 
made  from  horse  droppings.  We  have  our  plants  on  the  single 
stem  system,  and  trained  on  the  wires  in  the  Melon  house  to 
bloom,  which  suits  them  admirably,  and  brings  the  flowers 
within  reach  of  the  hand  and  eye.  They  should  be  placed  on 
the  bed  so  that  the  roots  may  find  their  way  into  the  material, 
but  care  must  be  exercised  in  watering  if  treated  this  way,  or 
the  roots  will  rot.  If  the  plants  cannot  be  accommodated  here, 
a  better  plan  would  be  to  pinch  the  plants  when  about  9in 
high,  and  take  up  four  or  five  shoots  and  grow  them  as  bush, 
plants.  These  oan  then  be  placed  on  the  stage  in  the  stove  in 
the  lightest  position  available.  Care  must  be  taken  that  they 
receive  no  check  from  the  first,  or  the  foliage  will  turn  brown 
and  eventually  fall  off.  When  the  plants  are  growing  strongly 
weak  soot  water  may  be  given  alternately  with  the  liquid 
manure,  whioli  will  help  them  to  retain  their  healthy  green 
colour  in  the  foliage.— W.  Davies,  Dunston  Hill,  Stafford. 

Tpopttolnm  ■peeiotumt 

This  beautiful  hardy  climber  (often  called  "the  Glory  of  the 
Scottish  Highlands,"  probably  because  it  does  so  well  there^, 
is  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  garden.  Although  as  a  rule 
it  dies  completely  down  in  winter,  it  will,  in  a  sheltered  position 
and  in  a  mild  winter,  remain  alive  up  to  a  height  of  9ft  or  even 
more.  This  old  wood  will  provide  an  early  show  of  flowers,  to 
be  followed  by  a  continual  and  much  superior  display  on  the 
young  growths  that  come  up  every  year  from  the  white,  strings:, 
like  roots.  Not  only  is  it  a  very  beautiful  climber,  but  it  is 
also  an  extremely  useful  one,  for  it  succeeds  best  facing  north, 
a  position  that  very  few  other  climbers  like.  Many  people 
think  that  it  will  not  grow  in  a  sunny  position,  but  this  is  a 
mistake,  for  I  have  seen  it  do  very  well  in  a  boraer  facing  due 
south.  No  doubt  the  secret  of  this  was  in  the  preparation  of 
a  place  for  it,  whicb  is,  I  think,  the  most  important  point 
for  its  successful  culture.     It  is  a  plant  that  likes  an  abundance 
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of  water,  but  at  the  same  timo  it  docs  not  Hke  to  have  water 
standing  at  the  roots. 

To  secure  perfect  drainage  and  to  gire  it  a  suitable  cam- 
post,  it  is,  I  think,  best  to  pn-pare  the  place  in  lh(?  following 
m  anner :— Dig  out  a  hole  to  thp  depth  of  ahont  2it,  the  length 
and  breadth  varying  according  in  tht^  numbor  of  plants  to  he 
planted,  fill  in  the  bottom  wirli  «  kyrr  of  broken  bricks  or 
cinders,  perliaps  about  6in  or  so;  a  Yorv  wet  plji<?o  would  Jt^ed 
more,  whilst  a  dry  one  not  so  much.  Put  a  layer  of  turf  over 
these,  so  as  to  prevent  the  soil  from  being  washed  down  amongst 
them,  and  then  fill  up  with  the  following;  compost : — Two  pnrU 
peat,  two  parts  good  fibrous  loam,  one  part  thoroughly  dec«3"ed 
manure,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  rough  sand  or  crit  to  make 
it  thoroughly  porous.  Something  will  be  wante<l  for  the  plant 
to  cling  to  if  it  is  planted  agafi^t  a  wall,  Th**  beat  way  )& 
to  fix  some  wire  netting  about  !2in  from  tho  wall,  but  a^  this 
cannot  always  be  managed,  pea  siieks  mak(>  a  good  i^iubj^titut^, 
care  being  taken  to  put  some  small  twigs  at  the  T»ottom  for  the 
plants  to  climb  upon  to  the  krger  om^.  Another  way  is  to 
plant  it  so  that  it  will  climb  up  another  p!«int,  snch  aJi'n  Yew 
or  a  Rose,  and  as  a  rule  it  suce*^**  very  well  when  planted  in 
this  manner.  It  is  always  best  to  pknt  from  pots,  as  these  are 
established  and  go  ahead  right  away.  Early  in  May  is  the  best 
time  for  planting,  but  I  have  planted  them  in  the  middle  of 
June  and  had  a  splendid  show  of  bloom  at  the  end  of  August. 
With  the  above  treatment  I  have  never  seen  it  fail,  though 
.  have  often  been  told  that  it  would  not  succeed. —T.  W.  L. 

Single-handed  Gardenen. 

This  discussion  is  really  a  very  interesting  and  instructive 
one,  and  when  we  look  at  it  in  its  proper  light  there  are  many 
things  which,  b^  being  brought  forward,  perhaps  may  be  ex- 
plained. Our  friend  **  W.  R.*^*  mentions  in  his  last  letter  some 
striking  facts,  one  of  which  seems  to  be  of  great  importance  to 
our  subject.  He  rpfers  to  the  long  wait  between  the  stage  of 
joameyman  and  head  gardener.  >iow  this  is  the  cause  of  many 
young  men  in  our  profession,  who  have  worked  up  in  good 
gardens  to  first  journeymanship  and  not  being  considered  old 
enough  to  take  a  foreman's  place,  taking  a  single-handed  one,  or, 
as  **  W.  R."points  out.  leaves  the  profession.  The  point  that 
needs  .explaining  is,  ^'  Why  is  not  a  journeyman  who  commenced 
his  career  at  twelve  years  of  age,  and  been  in  good  places,  and 
obtained  a  sound  practical  experience,  and  in  every  way  cap- 
able of  taking  a  foreman's  place— why  is  he  debarred  from  doing 
so,  simply  because  he  is  only  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  years 
old?"  We  have  only  to  look  at  the  advertisements  to  see 
"  Foreman  required,  not  under  twenty-eight  years  of  age."  It 
seems  remarkable  that  a  young  man's  age  is  taken  into  account 
before  his  experience.  Many  journeymen  have  to  state  their 
age  several  years  higher  than  it  is  if  they  want  to  get  a  fore- 
naan's  place.  This  kind  of  thing  does  not  give  the  energetic 
journeyman  much  encouragement.  If  he  takes  a  single-handed 
piece  he  has  very  little  chance  of  obtaining  a  good  head  place. 
There  are  many  single-handed  gardeners  who  are  capable  of 
taking  good  head  places,  but  it  is  very  rare  that  such  men 
ever  leave  their  small  charge,  therefore  it  is  better  if  one  has 
a  desire  to  take  a  head  place  to  keep  out  of  the  single-handed 
one.  There  is  certainljr  not  half  the  exx>erience  to  be  gained  in 
the  latter  either,  as  things  are  not  done  on  such  a  large  scale. 
Bat  let  us  not  for  one  moment  despise  our  friends,  who  perhaps 
through  lack  of  opportunities,  have  been  forced  to  take  the 
first  place  that  came  to  hand— the  single-handed.— Albert  R. 
Gould. 

OreHIme. 

Under  the  above  heading  in  the  issue  for  July  25,  F.  Brad- 
brook  gave  young  gardeners  his  views.  I  think  he  is  very 
unfair  to  '*A  Suflfolk  Member  of  the  B.G.A."  When  he 
states  that  he  has  never  been  paid  for  overtime  he  makes  me 
think  that  he  has  not  travelled  very  far,  for  in  my  own -little 
gardening  career  I  have  found  that  in  gardens  where  there  is 
a  fiair  staff  kept  (three  or  four  inside  at  least),  overtime  is 
usually  j>aid  for  at  the  rate  of  5d.  or  6d.  per  hour.  Passing 
on  to  his  other  remarks,  he  states  that  if  a  man's  heart  is  in 
hie  work  he  does  not  pull  out  his  wateh  every  ten  minutes  to  see 
if  "time's  up."  That  is  all  very  well,  but  a  young  gardener 
of  to-day  is  expected  to  have  the  energy  of  a  motor  oar,  and  if 
he  happens  to  nave  a  smile  on  his  face  and  pass  a  jjocular  remark 
occasionally,  "he  isn't  taking  any  interest  in  his  work." 

Young  men,  he  says,  take  wages  too  much  into  consideration ; 
but  I  fail  to  see  that,  as  in  most  cases  we  only  get  enough  to 
feed  and  clothe  ourselves  upon.  Love  of  work,  I  take  it, 
satisfies  F.  Bradbrook  for  extra  hours  of  working.  Well,  every- 
body to  their  own  liking ;  but  I  believe  that  the  man  who  cannot 
do  enough  work  in  the  usual  allotted  time  isn't  worth  his  salt. 
I  believe  it  is  usual,  at  least  I  have  found  it  so,  to  pay  for 
Sunday  duty  and  for  night  stoking  in  any  decent  place.  He 
also  Bavs  that  he  heard  a  head  gardener  tell  his  superior  that 
he  could  only  get  Chrysanthemums  well  grown  by  attending  to 
them  himself.  Perhaps  if  he  paid  decent  wages,  and  had  ex- 
perienced men,  he  would  get  his  work  done  properly. — H. 
CHiyERs,  Leyswood  Gardens,  Groombridge,  Sussex. 


Hudy  Frslt  Gardfln. 

PEACHES  AND  NECTARINES. -In  a  comparatively  sun- 
less seajwu  such  as  th^  present  ^  it  will  be  more  than  ever 
nec^^tAss&ry  to  restrict  and  thin  out  groialhs.  so  that  there  may  so 
far  as  possible  be  a  proper  ripening  of  the  fruit  of  midsea&on 
and  late*  varieties,  llie  current  yearns  shoots  wtJl^  as  a  rule^ 
be  found  rathpr  wifi  and  very  green,  and  unless  everv  effort  m 
made  to  keep  the  growths  thiuly  dispo^red,  there^  will  be  un- 
ripened  wood  next  winter,  which  will  be  found  to  flower  unfiatis- 
faetorily  n^ict  spring.  After  the  fruit  has  been  gathered^  a 
fnKlier  reduction  of  tlie  shoots  can  he  carried  out,  la^vmg 
only  those  needed  for  eattension  and  for  carrying  the  crop  next 
year.  Young  trees  ought  in  such  a  season  to  be  making  free 
progress,  and  there  will  be  little  need  of  mulching  and  water- 
ing, as  we  have  at  times  recommended^  to  induce  tnem  to  make 
good  growth.  In  many  instances  there  will,  no  doubt,  be  need 
of  repression  and  thinning  of  superabundant  shoots.  Strong 
rampant  growths  ought  to  be  stopped  or  entirely  removed  for 
the  sake  of  preserving  the  trees  in  a  well-balanced  condition. 
Sub-laterals  are  best  pinched  out  from  the  main  shoots  as  they 
form,  though  we  have  at  times  found  them  of  service  for  filling 
vacant  spaces,  otherwise  difficult  to  fill  for  a  season  or  two. 

FIGS. — Where  the  young  shoots  of  these  have  become  too 
thicklv  placed,  thin  them  out  without  delay.  All  the  weaker 
growths  should  be  entirely  removed,  and  those  not  required  for 
furnishing  the  trees  with  bearing  wood  another  season.  More 
room  will  thus  be  afforded  for  those  remaining  for  their  ripen- 
ing and  proper  development.  All  loose  branches  should  at  the 
same  time  be  securely  fastened. 

STRAWBERRIES.— Owing  to  the  showery  weather  the 
usual  crop  of  weeds  found  in  the  old  beds  after  gathering  will 
this  year  be  much  worse  than  is  generally  the  case.  Get  the 
runners  cut  off  and  all  decaying  leaves,  and  hoe  up  all  the 
weeds,  digging  out  any  deep-rootmg  kinds  such  as  Dandelions. 
Rake  off  the  rubbish,  and  if  a  few  dry  days  can  be  secured,  it 
can  then  be  readily  burned.  Where  the  plants  have  become 
weaklv  some  good  may  be  done  by  lightly  forking  some  well- 
rotted  manure  in  between  the  rows.  Where  it  is  intended  to 
make  new  plantations,  care  should  be  taken  that  a  isufficient 
number  of  runners  are  allowed  to  remain  upon  the  old  plants. 

SUPPORTING  TREES.— Many  of  the  Plum  trees  are  this 
year  verv  heavily  laden,  and  unless  the  branches  have  support 
of  some  kind  many  of  them  will  be  badly  broken.  We  have,  in 
fact,  already  seen  a  number  of  trees  broken  down  and  almost 
si>oiled  for  several  years.  Where  not  very  large  the  trees  may 
be  supported  by  a  central  pole  to  which  a  sufficient  number  of 
cords  are  secured,  but  it  will  be  found  that  props  are  the  best 
supports  for  the  prevention  of  fractured  ana  broken  limbs. — 
J.  W.,  Evesham. 

Fnlt  ForciBg. 

PEACHES  AND  NECTARINES.— The  leaves,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  dull  and  wet  weather,  are  later  in  maturing  than 
usual,  yet  will  soon  be  off,  but  there  must  be  no  attempt  to 
forcibly  remove  them,  and  every  effort  should  be  made  to  keep 
them  clean,  as  red  spider  sometimes  becomes  rampant  where 
syringing  is  not  practised  occasionally  after  the  fruit  has  been 
gathered,  or  an  insecticide  not  applied  and  repeated  to  annihi- 
late the  pest.  When  the  trees  are  leafless  lessen  the  branches 
from  the  trellis,  cleanse  the  house,  attending  to  the  needfo) 
repairs,  and  painting  the  woodwork  and  trellis.  Whatever 
pruning  is  necessary  should  be  done  as  soon  as  the  house  is  put 
in  order.  Early  forced  trees  do  not  usually  make  a  strong 
growth,  therefore  extensions  may  be  left  their  full  growth 
where  not  interfering  with  the  equilibrium  of  the  head,  or  it  is 
not  considered  advisable  to  shorten  them  in  order  to  induce 
g^wths  for  forming  branches  at  desired  points.  Side  shoots 
may  also  be  left  their  entire  length  provided  they  do  not  inter- 
fere with  neighbouring  growths^  or  are  likelv  to  appropriate  too 
much  nourishment  to  the  prejudice  of  adjacent  bearing  or 
extension  shoots.  All  shortening  should  be  done  to  a  wood  Dud, 
whether  a  single,  double,  or  triple  bud,  one  of  the  two  latter 
being  a  wood  bud.  Cut  out  all  weakly  wood,  yet  retaining 
sufficient  of  last  year's  shoots  to  insure  a  good  prospect  of  a  full 
crop  of  fruit.  Dress  the  trees  with  an  insecticide.  For  years 
the  insecticide  used  by  us,  has  been  composed  of  softsoap  l^lb, 
paraffin  oil  half  pint,  water  6i  g^allons.  The  softsoap  is  dis- 
solved in  a  gallon  of  water  by  boiliilg,  when  dissolved  add  the 
paraffin  oil  while  still  boiling  hot,  and  reai^ntirl  from  the  fire 
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tor  safety,  then  stir  or  whip  the  mixture  with  a  switch  formed 
of  Birch  twigs  from  an  old  broom,  until  formed  into  a  cream- 
like  consistency  and  eyen  amalgamation,  adding  a  wineglassful 
of  spirits  of  turpentine  if  there  be  presence  of  scale  in  the 
Peach  or  Nectarine  trees  to  be  dressed,  and  then  adding  the 
remainder  of  the  water  hot,  and  mixing  well,  applying  with 
a  brush  at  a  temperature  of  130deg  to  135deg.  Tne  advertised 
insecticides  answer  quite  as  well,  only  take  care  to  follow  the 
instructions  implicitly.  In  applying  insecticides  be  particular 
to  reach  every  part,  and  use  tne  brush  in  such  manner  as  not 
to  disturb  the  buds.  Trees  cleaned  and  neatly  secured  to  the 
trellis  look,  and  are,  better  than  those  left  untrimmed  until  the 
latest  period  before  starting.  Remove  the  mulching  and  loose 
surface  soil,  giving  fresh  loam  with  an  admixture  of  a  fifth  of 
well-rotted  manure,  and  sprinkle  on  the  surface  about  4oa  per 
square  yard  of  the  following  mixture : — Dissolved  bones,  dry  and 
crumbling,  three  parts ;  double  sulphate  of  potash  and  magnesia 
(refined  kainit),  two  parts ;  and  ground  gypsum,  one  part ;  with 
half  a  part  sulphate  of  iron,  mixed.  Scratch  or  point  in  the 
mixture  very  lightly  with  a  fork.  By  the  time  the  trees  are 
started,  or  soon  aftenvards,  the  nutrients  will  have  become 
assimilated,  or  rendered  available  in  the  soil  for  taking  in  bv 
the  roots,  and  the  trees  will  profit  accordingly,  both  in  growth 
and  fruit. 

SUCCESSION  HOUSES.— Where  the  fruit  is  aU  gathered, 
cut  out  the  wood  that  has  boi*ne  fruit  this  season  unless  form- 
ing extensions,  and  the  shoots  for  next  year's  fruiting,  where 
too  crowded,  should  be  thinned  to  admit  light  and  air.  Supply 
water  to  the  roots,  so  as  to  keep  tJie  soil  m  a  moist  condition. 
Weakly  trees  will  be  benefited  by  the  application  of  liquid 
manure,  or  a  toiMiressing  of  fertiliser  washed  in.  Ventilate 
the  house  fully  da^  and  night. 

Where  the  fruit  is  ripening  water  should  be  withheld  from 
the  trees  and  fruit,  as  the  water  causes  the  skin  to  become 
cracked,  and  fungoid  growths  seising  on  the  exposed  flesh  impart 
a  musty  flavour,  which  is  very  unpleasant  to  the  palate.  The 
soil,  however,  must  be  kept  properly  moistened,  and  air 
moisture  provided  by  damping  the  floor  and  border  occasionally, 
or  whenever  the  surface  becomes  dry.  This  will  benefit  the 
foliage  and  not  do  any  harm  to  the  fruit,  provided  the  ventila- 
tion is  free  and  a  little  left  on  constantly.  Where  the  fruit 
ripens  too  rapidly,  a  slight  shade,  such  as  tiffany  or  thin  scrim 
canvas  drawn  on  the  roof  lights,  will  be  advantageous,  and  may 
prevent  the  fruit  phrivelling  at  the  apex,  this  occurring  fre- 
quently when  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 

LATE  HOUSES.— Let  the  fruits  have  full  exposure  to  the 
li^ht,  drawing  the  leaves  aside,  and  raising  depending  fruit, 
with  its  ax)ex  to  the  sun,  by  placing  laths  crosswise  of  the  trellis. 
Keep  the  growths  tied  as  they  advance  in  length.  Laterals 
should  be  pinched  to  one  leaf,  but  in  the  case  of  trees  carrying 
heavy  crops  they  may  be  allowed  moderate  extension.  tJon- 
tinue  syringing  in  the  morning  and  afternoon  on  fine  da^s,  until 
the  fruit  commences  ripening.  Provide  a  little  ventilation  con- 
stantly, and  increase  it  earl^  in  the  day.  Afford  sufficient 
water  to  the  inside  and  outside  borders  to  keep  the  soil  down 
to  the  drainage  in  a  moist  state,  but  avoid  making  sodden  and 
sour  by  needless  applications.  A  light  mulching  of  shoi*t 
lumpy  manure  will  keep  the  soil  moist  and  encourage  surface 
rooting. —G.  A.,  St. •Albans,  Herts. 

/The  Flof  er  Gardei. 

ROSES  FROM  CUTTINGS.— From  the  present  time  on- 
wards throughout  the  early  part  of  autumn,  Roses,  chiefly  of  the 
hardy,  free  growing  decorative  garden  varieties,  may  be  propa- 
gated by  cuttings.  Shoots  of  the  current  year  which  have 
borne  flowers  and  are  firm,  make  suitable  cuttings.  The  lower 
parts  of  such  shoots  are  the  best,  as  they  can  be  secured  with ' 
a  heel  of  the  old  wood.  The  lower  leaves  should  be  removed  to 
the  length  of  4in  or  Sin,  leaving  two  pairs  of  leaves  at  the 
top.     Prepare  the  bed  for  their  reception  before  finally  pre- 

Saring  the  cuttings,  which  are  better  for  the  base  not  being 
ried  before  insertion.  Light,  sandy  soil  kept  moist,  and  a 
shady  position  selected,  will  suit.  Insert  the  cuttings  in  rows 
to  the  depth  of  the  leaves  and  make  firm.  Give  a  good  water- 
ing and  shade  heavily  from  strong  sun,  and  sprinkle  daily  to 
maintain  the  leaves  fresh.  They  must  remain  in  the  cutting 
beds  until  well  established. 

MYOSOTIS — Seedlings  which  are  growing  freely  will  need 
thinning.  Some  of  the  strongest  may  be  transplanted  2in 
apart  on  a  moist,  shady  border.  Small,  bushy  plants  are  the 
most  desirable  for  autumn  bedding  out. 

BROMPTON  AND  QUEEN  STOcks.-Somo  of  the  plants 
should  be  sufficiently  strong  to  place  out  permanently  on  a 
sheltered  warm  border.  The  smaller  seedlings  may  be  pricked 
out  in  a  similar  position  to  stand  the  winter. 

VIOLAS  AND  PANSIF.S. -Seedlings  from  an  early  July 
TOwing  are  now  hardy  and  strong  enough  to  be  pricked  out  to 
fit  them  for  autumn  planting  out.       A  bed  of  rich  loamv  soil, 


mixed  with  a  little  leaf  soil^  will  promote  free  rooting.  .  Water 
and  sprinkle  as  necessary  to  maintain  moist  conditions.  A  little 
shade  at  first  from  strong  sun  will  be  necessary. 

EARLY-FLOWERING  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. -The  stak- 
ing of  these  should  be  effected  before  the  shoots  become  twisted 
or  broken.  Some  plants  of  a  neat  compact  habit  will  only 
require  one  stake,  while  others  may  need  several.  It  is  best  to 
stake  and  tie  out  all  the  principal  growths,  as  much  confusion 
will  thereby  be  avoided  later. 

WEEDS  ON  LAWNS.— Plantains,  Dandelions,  and  other 
weeds  conspicuous  on  lawns  should  be  rooted  up,  securing  as 
much  of  the  roots  as  possible. 

WATERING. — There  are  positions  in  gardens  where'  the  soil 
receives  but  little  rain,  and  often  remains  dry  and  parched.  If 
climbers  or  other  plants  are  to  thrive  the  ground  must  be 
loosened  and  copiously  watered.  Making  holes  with  a  crowbar 
and  filling  repeatedlv  with  water  or  liauid  manure  will  both 
moisten  and  enrich  the  ground.— E.  D.  6.,  Gravesend,  Kent. 
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Beatonable  MuiipiilaUoBi.* 

Bee-keepers  in  those  districts  where  the  Lime  trees  oonsti* 
tute  the  last  chance  of  a  harvest,  will  be  well  advised  to  com* 
mence  their  autumn  feeding,  and  endeavour  to  eet  their  stocks 
in  the  best  possible  condition  for  next  spring.  There  is  nothing 
whatever  to  be  gained  by  delaying  this  operation  when  once  the 
honey  flow  is  finished.  Feeding  immediately  the  supers  are  re- 
moved utilises  the  population.  The  old  bees,  which  have  almost 
worn  themselves  out  during  the  honey  season,  are  still  of 
further  use  in  storing  the  winter  food  before  they  die.  When 
feeding  is  deferred  until  later,  the  bees  hatched  in  the  autumn 
will  have  to  perform  this  service,  and  it  is  evident  that  the 
labour  must  tell  upon  the  young  bees,  shoitening  their  work- 
ing existence  the  following  spring.  In  addition  to  this  short- 
ness of  food  during  the  autumn,  when  there  is  a  considerable 
quantity  of  brood  in  hives,  as  when  the  supers  are  removed, 
almost  forces  the  bees  to  commence  robbing  to  provide  food  for 
the  brood  and  to  maintain  themselves.  Snortness  of  stores  at 
such  a  time  has  another  deleterious  effect,  i.e.,  that  of  causing 
the  queen  to  cease  laying  eggs,  and  instead  of  a  colony  going 
into  winter  quarters  well  populated  with  >;oung  bees,  the  stock 
dwindles  into  a  weak  lot,  the  major  portion  of  which  is  com- 
posed of  old  honey  gatherers,  which  will  not  be  in  existence  next 
spring,  just  the  time  they  are  most  valuable. 

All  entrances  should  be  contracted  prior  to  commencing 
feeding,  about  4in  being  ample  entrance  for  a  full  colony. 
The  food  sliould  be  given  slowly,  about  a  pint  a  day.  This  keeps 
a  colony  going,  the  queen  laying  j  and  the  surplus,  which  will 
be  about  naif  a  pint  or  a  pouncTm  weight  of  stores,  w^ill  be 
placed  in  the  combs,  and  about  the  middle  of  September  the 
colony,  on  examination,  will  be  found  to  liave  sealed  stores  in 
abundance,  plenty  'of  brood  and  young  bees,  and  as  there  will 
have  been  no  i^ortage  of  income,  the  incentive  to  rob  and  the 
excitement  usually  attendant  with  feeding  in  the  autnmn,  will 
not  have  been  in  evidence,  the  stock  will  be  in  good  order  for 
packing  up  for  winter.  Young  bees  should  be  brought  into 
existence  right  to  the  latest  period  consistent  with  safety,  as 
there  is  always  a  heavy  mortality  after  the  honey  flow,  and  if 
robbing  should  also  take  place  it  is  heavier  still. 

If  there  are  any  weak  or  unsatisfactory  colonies,  uniting 
is  the  best  thing.  If  close  together,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to 
remove  the  worst  queen,  and  after  smoking  well  the  other  colony 
and  exposing  the  bars,  lift  the  frames  of  the  queenless  lot  one 
by  one,  and  alternate  them  with  the  one  having  the, queen, 
close,  the  bars  up  and  insert  a  dummy  if  the  hive  has  not  the 
full  number  of  frames,  and  commence  feeding  up  as  above. 
When  the  union  is  complete  the  empty  hive  should  be  removed, 
and  the  remaining  one  placed  midway  between  the  two  posi- 
tions in  order  to  catch  the  flying  bees  from  both  colonies.  More 
brood  will  be  raised  in  one"^  strong  colony  with  a  good  queen 
than  with  two  good  queens  in  two  weak  stocks,  and  the  more 
bees  there  are  for  winter  the  less  food  will  be  consumed,  so 
that  the  conditions  are  in  favour  of  uniting  weak  lots. — E,  E. 

Wont  Honey  BeaMii  on  Reeord. 

In  Cornwall,  "the  bee  garden  of  England,"  where  bee- 
keepers have  made  from  £40  to  £50  per  year  by  means  of  honey 
and  wax,  they  have  this  season  reelisea  only  between  £2  and 
£3,  and  there'  is  no  likelihood  of  making  up  the  deficit,  as  blos- 
soms from  which  nectar  is  obtained  have  for  the  greater  part 
disappeared.  The  f^eason  has  been  the  most  disastrous  in  the 
memory  of  the  oldest  bee-keeper  in  the  county. — ("Daily 
Chronicle,"  London.) 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS 


I 


yARIOUS  (Old  Subscriber).— We  will  givt  your  bftUUng 
questions  attention  in  the  next  issue.  {H.  Pj.  — Ymirs  re- 
ceived and  will  attend. 

NECTARINES  SHRIVELLED  AND  FALLEN  OFF  PRE- 
MATURELY (Isolated).— This  is  onv  of  the  mt>st  ptMpl<-xing 
things  that  occur  in  connection  with  Nectarine  culture,  oiid 
has  been  attributed  to  various  causes,  such  as  imperfect  fertili- 
sation, especially  when  combined  with  splitting  at  the  stone, 
end  to  defective  nitrogenous  supplies  of  nourishment  in  the 
late  stages  of  swelling.  But  the  defect  of  shrivelling  at  the 
apex  of  the  fruit  is  rather  a  natural  than  a  cultural  indication 
in  the  case  of  Nectarines,  one  of  the  worst  in  this  respect  being 
Lord  Napier.  The  White  Nectarine  is  bad,  and  worst  of  all 
Roman,  one  of  the  oldest,  if  not  the  oldest,  Nectarine  in  culti- 
vation; while  Humboldt  and  some  others  are  bad  enough  in 
this  respect.  For  cracking  at  the  side  of  the  fruit  or  suture 
one  of  the  worst  is  Stanwick,  and  this  seems  to  be  a  defect 
in  most  of  the  Stanwick  race,  including  Stanwick  Elruge  and 
Victoria,  though  these,  under  certain  conditions,  are  not  prone 
to  crack  like  the  parent.  As  regards  the  fruit  dropping  before 
it  is  ripe,  Albert  Victor  is  one  of  the  worst  in  this  respect,  and 
we  have  had  Stanwick  Elruge  drop  all  its  fruit  before  tJiey  were 
fully  ripe.  These  matters  are  very  tantalising  in  Nectarine 
culture,  and  mostly  arise  in  cases  where  the  growth  is  free  in 
the  early  stages  of  swelling  after  stoning,  aiw  then  a  sudden 
outburst  of  sun  and  of  bright  weather  continuing  through  the 
finishing  stage,  succeeding  to  a  dull  and  moist  period,  so  heats 
and  checks  the  elaborating  functions  through  excessive  evapora- 
tion, that  the  fruit  shrivels,  or  suddenly  ceases  to  swell  and 
drops  off.  Cracking  is  usually  a  result  of  the  skin  being 
hardened  during  the  swelling  period,  and  then  in  taking  the 
last  swelling  fails  to  expand  evenly,  and  the  weaker  part  (the 
suture)  gives  way.  The  only  way  to  avoid  the  shrivelfing  is  to 
afford  a  slight  shade  on  the  outburst  of  bright  weather  after  a 
dull  and  moist  period,  so  as  to  subdue  the  fierce  rays  of  the 
sun,  and  thus  check  excessive  evaporation,  and  ensure  the 
more  even  ripening  of  the  fruit.  The  reason  of  the  Nectarines 
being  affected  on  the  back  wall,  whilst  the  tr^es  in  front  have 
perfected  the  fruit  properly,  is  no  doubt  that  you  suppose,  viz., 
**  that  it  is  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  beating  on  the  fruit  after 
a  lengthened  period  of  dull  weather,"  for  the  trees  on  the 
back  wall  would  have  more  air  moisture  than  the  front  trellis, 
and  thus  be  more  watery  and  apt  to  shrink  through  the  conse- 
quent evaporation. 

ROOTS  OF  KENTIA  (W.  H.  S.).— The  insect  infesting  the 
roots  is  the  subterranean  or  root  coccus  (Ripersia  terrestris), 
and  a  close  relative  of  the  common  mealy  bug  (Dactylopius  citri, 
syn.  D.  destructor).  Indeed,  Ripersia  is  an  offset  from  Dacty- 
lopius,  and  separable  only  by  possessing  five  to  six  joints  to  the 
antennae,  six  being  the  normal  number.  The  species  in  ques- 
tion is  about  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  long,  one-sixteenth 
of  an  inch  broad,  quite  white,  and  finely  mealy,  somewhat  re- 
sembling a  mealy  bug,  but  much  smaller  and  narrower,  and 
without  i)osterior  appendages.  The  insect  is  active  until  egg 
laying  commences,  when  it  secretes  a  quantity  of  loose  cottony 
material,  so  that  the  roots  are  enveloped  in  a  dense  felt-like 
coat.  It  is  subterranean,  and  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Chas.  O. 
Waterhouse,  of  the  British  Museum  of  Natural  History,  on 
palm  roots  in  London.  The  antennae  are  placed  rather  close 
together,  and  bent  downwards  at  the  second  joint.  The  mouth 
organs  are  placed  between  the  first  and  second  pairs  of  legs, 
projecting  slightly  beyond  the  latter ;  they  consist  of  a  double- 
jointed  rostrum,  from  which  the  filamentous  sucking  tube 
extends  in  the  form  of  a  looped  hair.  The  insect  readily  suc- 
cumbs to  methylated  spirits,  but  we  have  no  experience  of  the 
action  of  methylated  spirits  when  applied  to  roots  other  than 
when  used  as  a  wash  diluted  with  twice  its  volume  of  water,  the 
roota  being  dipped  in  the  solution  and  afterwards  rinsed  in  clear 
rain  water.  We  do  not  think  this  would  injure  the  roots,  but 
as  it  would  be  rather  expensive  you  may  try  the  following : — 
Place  i  pint  parafiin  and  ^Ib  of  softsoap  in  a  vessel  of  three 
gallons  capacity,  and  with  the  hands  or  a  stick  very  thoroughly 
mix  them  together  until  there  is  no  liquid  paraflBn  left,  then 
add  three  gallons  of  hot  soft  water,  stir  well,  and  when  cooled 
to  130deg  to  135deg,  or  so  that  the  hand  can  be  borne  in  it  oom- 
foi-tably  for  half  a  minute,  place  the  roots  of  the  plant  in  the 
solution  and  allow  to  soak,  and  when  wet  quite  through  the 
ball,  briskly  move  about  so  as  to  remove  the  whole  of  the  soil 
and  the  cottony  matter  with  the  insects,  and  at  once  rinse  in 


clean  ?oft  and  tepid  walpr,  and  the  roots  bping  thus  quite  freed 
from  iht^  \yp^U  the  plant  pan  bo  repott*^!,  working  the  soil 
flinongsi  the  roots.  It  Ls  likely  that  watering,  or  at  least  wash- 
ing the  roote  jn  water  at  a  temperature  of  I30fleg  to  135de£ 
vvtiuld  answer  quite  ag  well,  if  not  bettor  than  the  cleansing  by 
means,  of  an  insecticide,  the  plant  being  turned  out  of  the  pob 
and  all  lioil  washed  off  by  agitating  in  the  watt^r,  afterwards 
e'en  using  in  clear  Mater,  which  should  l>o  tepid,  not  too  hot. 

TOMATO  FOR  KXAMINATTOX  (Tomato  Sensci*le).^The 
fruit  is  affected  by  the  Tomato  bljick  rot  (MAcrosj>orium  solrtiii, 
syn.  M.  tomato),  and  apppars  in  thir^  ca^e  as  a  wound -para  site, 
and  h^e.  evident  I  v  taken  advantage  of  minute  cracks  at  the  point 
of  ins**rtion  of  the  stem  to  effect  entrance  into  the  fruit »  The 
disease  hft*i  often  been  <lescri^»e*l  at  length  in  our  pages.  It  may 
he  avoided  by  applications  of  sulphate  of  potash,  or  preferably 
tiiP  tollowJiii  mixture  ;  3  l-5th  paH-  sulphate  of  ammoniaj  5 
part  a  superphosphate,  3  parts  sulpliato  of  jxytafih,  mixeH,  tifiing 
^Ib  of  the  mixture  per  bushel  of  soil,  and  after  the  fruit  is  set 
loz  per  plant,  mixed  with  the  surface  soil  every  three  weeks 
until  fruit  is  ripe.     The  fruit  and  plant  affected  by  the  black 

rt  should  be  burnt,  otherwise  the  fungus  will  continue  to  pro- 
;o  spores  on  the  decayed  plant  and  fruit. 

PEAR  AND  "apple  LEAVES  (F.  M.^).-The  leaves  are 
affected  by  the  disease  known  as  leaf  scald,  and  is  caused  by  the 
very  defstructive  fungus  named  Entomosporium  maculatum, 
wliich  affects  the  Pear,  Apple,  and  other  rosaceous  fruit  trees. 
Badly  diseased  leaves  fall  early  in  the  year,  and  if  not  so  much 
of  their  surface  is  blackened  and  browned  that  the  elaborating 
functions  are  seriously  interfered  with,  consequently  the  tree 
is  much  weakened.  In  severe  cases  the  fungus  also  attacks  th» 
fruit,  and  has  been  considered  as  causing  the  spottiness  and 
cracking  of  fruit,  more  especially  Pears.'  Small  reddish  spots 
appear  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaves  whilst-  young,  these 
increase  in  size  and  become  brown,  and  if  the  leaf  be  voung  and 
the  spots  numerous,  it  becomes  altogether  brown  ana  may  fall 
oflf  or  hang  on  in  a  shrivelled  state.  In  many  cases  there  are 
not  any  fruits  of  the  fungus,  though  there  are  generalljr  one 
or  more  minute  black  spots— the  fruits  of  the  fungus—slightly 
projecting  above  the  general  surface.  The  conidia  or  spores 
nave  a  very  peculiar  form,  consisting  of  two  nearly  equal  un- 
coloured  cells  attached  end  to  end,  and  two  smaller  cells  on 
opposite  sides  at  the  point  of  attachment,  so  as  to  present  an 
unequal  cross-shaped  bodv.  Dr.  Sorauer  considers  that  an 
ascigerous  funjjus,  called  hy  him  Stigmatea  Mespili,  which 
occurs  in  the  diseased  spots  on  fallen  leaves  previously  occupied 
by  the  Entomosporium,  is  the  higher  condition  of  that  fungus. 
Dead  leaves  should,  therefore,  oe  collected  an^  burned,  and 
diseased  branches,  the  wood  being  killed,  shoqld  also  be 
removed  and  burned,  as  it  is  probable  that  the-  disease  first 
originates  from  spores  produced  by  mycelium  permanent  in  the 
diseased  parts  m  each  spring.  Spraying  with  Bordeaux 
mixture  has  been  advised  for  holding  the  disease  in  check,  but 
unless  very  dilute  seriously  injures  the  foliage,  indeed,  is  worse 
than  the  disease.  Spraying  just  before  the  buds  commence 
swelling  with  a  simple  somtion  of  copper  sulphate^  loz  to 
1\  gallon  of  water,  or  lib  to  25  gallons  of  water,  is  advised,  and 
safe,  but  it  must  be  done  before  the  buds  open  or  it  will  destroy 
all  the  young  growth,  and  afterwards  use  potassium  sulphide, 
loz  dissolvea  in  a  quart  of  hot  water,  and  in  another  vessel 
6ioz  of  softsoap,  and  when  thoroughly  dissolved,  add  the  latter 
to  the  former,  stirring  well  and  diluting  to  6i  gallons  with  soft 
water.  The  first  spraying  should  be  applied  as  the  leaves  are 
expanding,  repeating  as  soon  as  the  fruit  has  set,  and  again  in 
three  weeks  afterwards. 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS.— Corrc^pondcMf*  whose  queries  are 
unanswered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  con- 
sM  the  foUoxcinq  number.  (R.).— We  cannot  identify  all  your 
grasses,  but  will  endeavour  to  get  the  aid  of  a  specialist. 
(T.  M.). — 1,  Monarda  fistulosa;  2,  Datura  suaveolens;  3, 
Dixjsera  rotundifolia.  (J.  N.).— 1,  Davallia  affinis;  2, 
D.  speluncfe ;  3,  canariensis.  (M.  Andrews).— Goody  era 
pubescens.  (F.). — 1,  Aster  Linosyris  (Goldilocks);  2,  Zauchneris 
californioa ;  3,  Buphthalmum  salicifolium ;  4,  Crepis  aurea ;  5, 
Spiraea  Lindleyana. 

Trade  Catalogues  Received. 

Bulbi. 

Frank  Dicks  and  Co.,  68,  Deansgate,  Manchester  (also  Roses). 

B.  H.  Krelage  and  Son,  Haarlem,  Holland. 

Wm.  Paul  and  Son,  Eoyal  Nurseries,  Waltham  Cross  (also  Camellias 

Shrubs  for  forcing,  etc). 
Robert  Sydenham,  Tenby  Street,  Birmingham. 
Vilmorin-Andrieux  and  Co.,  4,  Quai  de  la  Megisserie,  Paris. 
Webb  and  Sons,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge. 
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Prospect  and  Retrospect. 

On  the  brink  of  the  corn  Larvest  we  have  usually  attempted 
r^^recMt  of  the  agncultural  possibiUties  of   the  year.     The 

Z^ef^rfXlrSA!^  "^'  '"*  ^^^^^^  '^  -^-'   -<^ 

11,1^1  ^*"'"  ^^^  ^*"  ^^^  ?*  ^^'y  varied  «xp«rienoe  to  fannere. 
^ml^^r.l!''"**^'-,'^^  §*^  *"  »"  *»»''ly  good  soils,  but  on  dry 
IVf.  ?hf  ^^°  '*"^'  the  aryness  of  the  season  made  it  a  disastrous 
one;  the  crops  on  such  land  were  very  poor,  producing  neither 
to  makl  iJwK'  "f^^^^  better  price  of  w&  Sid  nc^' hll J  much 
to  make  up  the  deficiency.  Potatoes  were  very  much  Sijured 
^„^'^!i'?'  '°?  "'i?  }^  "?«*  weU-to-do  fariera  who  S 
;^  W  'o-^  benefited  by  the  hgh  prices  which  were  realbed 
m  dune.  We  were  successful  in  our  forecast  of  those  hiirh 
Fliln'  a"*  ''*«o  thought  that  old  potatoes  would  be  ZS 
tZ  'l^fll^l  **  ^^-  P««-.8to?«-  Th^  f*ct  we  can  vouct  foV^ 
the  object,  of  course,  being  "chipping."      Farmere  who  soW 

t&c?^p***^  ^''y  *'""  •»"**  have^^fiad^a  poor  ^r  as  r^a^ 

=1,  -**  k"'?''*'  *he  better  price  of  wheat  helped  the  cereals  to 
W^.^u'^bf '  ''"*^^  '"**'^:d  have  been  a  b^i-  one  tf  barW 
W^l^'*??^'"-  /here  is,  too,  little  difference  nowlSays 
k  ^riL  t^^i"?!.*"*^.  grading  qualities  as  regards  price;  barlly 
w  bariey,  and  there's  the  end  of  it.  Oats  made  a  faii-  priw 
but  the  season  was  too  dry  for  a  good  crop  ^       ' 

fro^'lto'ck^riis^W  *M^  "^"^/^^  «^?«"««*  -^"It*  obtained 

^lltp,  ^d  ^ow**^\^ler^^SSin-by^-^i«»''ed--« 

the  profit.  The  grasiers  who  have  to  buy  in  their  ^tSTfor 
feeding  purposes  3id  fairly  well,  as  beef  wS  ^  to  «^  In  th« 

Taking  19Sfi^^„?T    ^"^  ^^  *    ^.igh    ^nre     throughout, 
iw?*  ^^  5*  *  ''•?o'o  we  should  say  it  was  a  fair  vear  eioent 
onthe  very  dry  soils,  but  there  the  Vo^ession  of  a^ttl  heSTof 
«heep  would  provide  ample  insurance*^ri5Sor  cr^  of  ^IS 
prede^r'^'ri^X^f  T  T^  inspect  .  g,^t  contrast  to  its 

«nd  W„-  ll'^k"*.''*'^^?'*'"'  h*^™g  »  litWo  too  much  straw 
^d«^^in  ^'^  "^^J**  *"»*  promised  nothing  but  straw  htve 
podded  well  since  Midsummer,  and  wiU  be  very  heavv  oroof ^f 
they  have  time  to  mature  properly.  Fields  which  wIL+^'^  I 
plant  ,n  the  winter  are  no^  es^all/StrS'teg*'''"  ''^ 
r...- A+  ^^  '^^  *he  owner  of  flocks  and  herds  is  partioularlv 
I'h&k  'k  u  ^^  *"**  ^"•ttofl  making  high  pric^^and  i»rk^ 
^h  has  shown  some  signs  of  depression,  is  fcoking  up  awin 
If^'  ^\*^^  "^*^  hand;  is  down  again 'and  Ukely  to  remafn 

per  ID  ot  tat  wethers  will  never  be  satisfied.  There  is  liftlo  flo^ 
that  mutton  or  homebred  sheep  will  be  ^  d  at  1^  Jinev  for 
against  an  increase  of  the  flocks  of  Australia  we  Ce^^t  tZ 

^nX^i  •*  '^'^f  *  bumper  crop  of  clover  and  hay,  and  the 
bulk  of  It  was  got  in  excellent  condition,  so  that  whatever  mav 
he  the  outcome  of  the  turnip  crop  we  are  safe  from  hlrin^^J 
sacnfice  our  animals  before  they  have  ar^«i  at  tw  m^ 
profitable  pitoh  of  excellence.  T^re  L  a  ^d<Sd  ol^variS^e 
of  opinion   about   roots.      We  think  they  may  be  up  to^thl 

r^^frver^TmSr-  '''^"  ^  '^'^  P'«-*y  ^^  •-*'  buttt± 

I^l'i^^:^^L^^L^'c'^^jL^^^,^^Vr^i^.    Signs 


stating  that  in  some  districts  Up-to-Dates  will  be  an  entire 
failure,  the  tubers  being  diseased  before  they  had  attained 
more  than  the  size  of  a  decent  set.  Evergood  is  the  only  kind 
which  shows  any  immunity  from  tJie  scourge.  A  failure,  if 
only  partial,  of  the  potato  crop  would  discount  all  the  favour- 
able prospects  which  we  can  see  in  other  directions,  but  we 
must  nope  that  things  are  not  so  bad  as  t^ey  are  painted. 

The  supremacy  of  British  breeds  of  every  kind  of  farming 
live  stock  has  been  more  than  maintained  during  the  year. 
Sheep  and  hoi^ses  have  held  their  own,  and  cattle  have  been  in 
greater  demand  than  ever.  There  is  quite  a  possibility  that 
the  great  record  of  the  Avlesbury  sale  may  be  approached,  if 
not  exceeded  in  the  near  future. 

A  dark  side  of  agriculture  is  its  neglect  by  political  {tarties. 
When  a  Government  refuses  to  encourage  a  new  industry,  such 
as  sugar  beet  growing,  by  allowing  a  rebate  of  the  sugar  tax  on 
home-grown  produce,  it  seems  hopeless  to  expect  any  help  from 
Parliament.     What  a  contrast  to  the  state  of  things  abroad! 

Work  on  the  Home  Farm. 

We  still  have  stormy  weather,  alternations  of  wind,  rain, 
and  sunshine.  These  rapid  changes,  as  always  hanpens,  are 
bringing  on  the  corn  harvest  very  rapidly.  There  will  certiinly 
be  a  general  commencement  this  month,  and  winter  barley  and 
oats  will  be  cut  this  week. 

'Hiere  has  been  no  hay  leading,  althougli  there  is  a  little 
still  out;  all  the  work  is  now  devoted  to  turnip  cleaning  and 
hedge  trimming.  This  latter  wbrk  usually  belongs  to  the  month 
of  September,  but  that  month  will  be  fully  occupied,  for  there 
will  be  some  i>otatoes  (Llewelyns)  to  get  off,  as  well  as  the  com 
hai-vest  to  attend  to.  The  price  of  potatoes  is  much  lower^  as  so 
many  diseased  lots  are  being  rushed  in,  but  the  rush  will  not 
abate  until  November,  so  we  prefer  to  send  off  our  Llewelyns. 
They  are  good  potatoes  now,  but  lose  their  quality  with  over- 
keeping. 

Notwithstanding  the  heavy  nature  of  the  corn  crops,  self- 
binders  will  again  be  universal.  This  is  not  surprising  when  we 
see  excellent  second-hand  machines  in  very  good  order  offered 
by  a  machine  maker  at  £10  each.  Such  a  machine  to  out  100 
dcres  will  pay  for  itself  in  one  year. 

We  have  heard  farmers  complain  of  diflSculty  in  obtaining 
good  thatch  pegs,  so  many  of  the  pegs  ordinarily  sold  being  saa 
rubbish.  \  ery  good  pegs  may  be  made  at  nome  from  ash 
boughs,  which  may  be  frequently  bought  cheaply  on  large 
estates.  Sometimes  ash  tops  are  sold  for  firewood,  and  big  lots 
may  include  some  very  strong  pieces,  which  may.  after  being 
sawn  into  suitable  lengths,  be  quickly  riven  into  a  large  number 
of  good  and  fairly  durable  i>egs. 

This  is  the  time  to  stop  pig  breeding  for  a  few  weeks. 
December  and  January  are  bad  months  for  small  sucking  pigs. 
Febniary  will  do,  as  if  the  weather  be  frosty  the  sun  begins 
to  shine  with  some  power. 

Lambs  vary  very  much,  some  flocks  looking  well,  whilst 
others  are  very  much  tucked  up  in  the  body,  and  thefre  is  a 
good  deal  of  coughing  all  round.  A  supply  of  lamb  food  of  good 
quality  is  necessary  to  all  Iambs  now,  wnether  they  are  in  good 
health  or  not.  Cattle,  too,  of  all  descriptions  will  pay  for  tneir 
cake,  especially  the  bullocks,  which  are  nearly  oeef.  An 
allowance  to  the  young  growing  cattle  now  may  make  many 
weeks  difference  in  the  time  at  which  they  will  be  saleable  to 
the  butcher. 


THE  FACTOR  POTATO  (Salopia).— The  Factor  is  whiter  in 
the  skin  and  rounder  in  shape.  It  bears  a. purple  flower  like 
Up-to-Date,  and  has  a  much  stronger  haulm  than  Sir  John 
Llewelyn.  It  takes  a  month  longer  to  ripen,  and  cannot  be 
mistaken  for  the  other  when  growing. 


R.H.S.  Meteorological  ObserYatlons. 

Taken  in  the  Society's  Gardens  at  Wisley,  Surrey—height  abc  ve 
sea  level,  150  feet. 
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BVLBS  and  PLANTS. 

[  Direct  from  the  Groiers.  ] 


Ov  1>wcilptiT«  CATALOGUB  of  tb«  abore  con- 
taiaiai  Fall  Galtnral  Dirwtioiu  and  particulars 
as  to  Free  JMiJ^rj,  wUl  be  WDt  poat  frte  <ui  appli- 
cation  to  our  Offices  at  Ovbbtmbn,  Haarlbm, 
HoLLAJfi),  or  to  our  Qeneral  Agents— 


JOKILJBiJBCr-X-JCiJra  ISI    A   Co.. 
8*  OiK>M  Lano,  London,  E.C.  % 


—  FOB  — 

EARLY    FOftCING, 
LATE    FORCING, 

—  AND  — 

OUTDOOR    PLANTING. 

NEW  LIST  NOW  BEADY. 
Fbks  on  RxQUUrr. 


MANCHESTER  AND  ALTRINCHAM. 


J.    J.   THOOLEN, 

The  EXPORT  Nuraerlea, 

HEEMSTEDE.  HAIRLEM,  HDLUND 

BSTABLIBHBD  1881, 

Has  tbe  honour  to  announce  that  his  Illustrated  Price  List 
of  Bulbs  and  Plants  in  Bogllsh,  Autumn*  1807,  at  lowest 
prices,  will  be  sent  post  free  on  applioation.  No  Charge 
for  Paoklag.  Orders  of  lo/-  and  above  entirely 
Free  to  Destinations  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 
&c    First  Quality  guaranteed. 

Some  BoiiM  of  Baibs  noted  oat  Price  List. 

Per  100  Per  1.000 
Hyacinths*  in  the  finest  miztnxe  for  bed- 

dlUR  or  f ordng    ..       *       8   4  80   0 

HyaciBths,  single,  first  sise,  named,  in  S5 
leading  sorts,  red,  white,  and  blue  rarleiies 

equal  quantities,  mr  ■election       ....  U   0  ^ 

Tulips,  siDgleearly,  in  the  finest  mixture..    SO  18    4 

Tulips,  late  flowering,  mixed..                ..    1    •  14    0 

Tulips,  double,  in  the  finest  mixture        ..IS  SO    0 

Anemones,  single  mixed        IS  10   0 

Anemone  The  Bride,  pure  white              ..IS  10   0 

Crocus,  first  sise,  in  the  finest  mixture     ..IS  10   0 

Crocus,  second  sise,  in  tbe  finest  mixture.  .08  6  10 

Scilla  siblrtcn.  rich  blue       10  14    0 

Iris.  Spanish,  mixed 0    0  4    0 

Iris.  BngUsh.  mixed SO  SO  0 

Ixlas,  in  the  finest  mixture  ^ 0   7  6    0 

Sparaxis,  in  the  finest  mixture        ..       ..0    9  7    0 

Narcls.,  single,  in  the  finest  mlxtUTe        ..14  IS   0 

Narcls.,l'iumpet.  in  the  finest  mixture    ..SO  SO   0 

Narcls.,  double,  fine  mixture SO  S6   0 

Narcls. -Polyanthus,  finest  mixed  ..       ..4   0  MO 

Narcls.  Stella       ..^  ..       1    S  10   0 

NarcU.  Lorifollus,  The  Emperor     ..       ..6    0  — 

Snowdrops  BIwesI,  the  Giant  Snoirdrop..    10  IS   0 

Ranunculus.  French,  double  mixed       «.    1   0  9   0 

Dens  canls.  mixed  (Dog's-:  o>th  Violets)  ..    2   0  — 

aso  Bulbs  of  the  same  kind  will  be  charged  at  the 
i.ooo  rate;  as  at  the  price  per  loo;  6  at  the 
price  per  la. 

Ask  for  Illustrated  Price  List  and  see  the  Collections 


rpHE  TOMATO.  By  W.  Ioouldbn,  PJtJi.S. 
JL  Oontahiing  up-to-date  Cultural  Directions  for  main- 
taining a  continuous  supply  of  fruit ;  also  a  List  of  useful 
Beceipta  for  the  guidance  of  Cooks.  Profusely  lUuslniAed. 
Offiob  :is,  MmuOouBT  Chambbbb.  Flbbt  Sv..  S.C. 

WEEDSB.— Wesf  8  PaAent.  Saves  weary 
weeding.  Lady  can  uproot  hundreds  of  weeds  per 
hour.  Beds  quickly  weeded.  Lawns  made  like  velret.  A 
pleasure  to  use,  8/6  postage  4d. ),  from  Seedsmen  and  Iron- 


mongers.—O.  B.  WEST,  Hicham  Hill,  London,  N.B. 
Samples  and  Large  111  ustrateaC 


fCatalogue  post  free. 


^^hPt4f€$d 


J0tti[nal  0|  gorfcpiltiqe. 

THUBSDAT.  AUGUST  2»,  lOOT. 

Sonsbine  and  CM. 


OETICALLY  and  figuratively, 
auDsbine  and  olond  are  always 
regarded  as  typical  of  joy  and 
fiadn^^s,  and  hoxtionltiirally  we 
are  far  too  prone  to  grumble 
wbe^,  aa  in  this  present  year  of 
Gra€i.\  the  record  of  sunshine^  as 
coinpared  with  that  of  cloud,  falls  below 
t}\^  siVpni^T^e,  TTie  fact,  however,  is  that 
both  alike  are  blessings,  and  that  it  is 
the  very  sun  himself  which  breeds  the  doud 
to  aid  the  real  work  of  organic  life.  Without 
the  sun  the  world  would,  if  it  existed  at  all, 
be  but  a  dark  and  lifeless  ball,  chilled  with 
the  inconceivable  chill  of  outer  space;  but 
without  the  cloud  its  surface  would  becom 
an  arid  waste,  ultimately  frozen  intensely, 
or  as  intensely  scorched.  The  cloud,  indeed, 
is  the  great  modifier  of  extremes,  as  ^e 
shall  presently  see.  The  genesis  of  the  cloud 
generally  we  may  seek  in  the  warm  tropical 
oceanic  areas,  where,  under  the  infiuenoe  of  the 
sun,  inconceivably  immense  volumes  of  water 
are  sucked  up  and  evaporated  to  saturate  the 
warm  and  thirsty  air  above. 

Here  it  may  be  that  no  clouds  are  visible;  the 
brazen  sky  may  stretch  from  horizon  to  horizon 
day  after  day,  but  they  are  there  none  the  less 
x%  po$$e.  lict  but  the  ocean  winds  sweep  north 
or  south  into  regions  of  less  intense  heat,  or 
cany  that  sa|;urated  warm  air  into  higher  and 
colder  regions,  and  at  once  a  haze,  a  mist,  a 
cloud,  first  thin  and  then  dense,  and  the  lowei  ing 
sky  is  speedily,  entirely  veiled  in  doud  in  esse 
— piled  up,  it  may  be,  into  thunderous  masses, 
ready  at  a  fiash  to  discharge  their  aqueous 
burden  in  tumultuous  torrents.  Assuming  a 
northward  set  of  such  winds — to  bring  the  sub- 
ject home  to  us — and  we  have,  maybe,  blusterir  g 
south-westerly  gales  and  rain  squalls,  accom- 
panied  by  continuous  armies  of  ever  advancing 
clouds,  each  one  contributing  its  quota  to  the 
deluge. 

READERS  are  requested  to  send  noUces  of  Gardening 
Appointments  or  Notes  of  Horticultural  Interest, 
Intimations  of  Meetings,  Queries,  and  all  Artlc!«s  vx 
Publication,  officially  to  *'  THB  BDITdL**  li 
12,  MItpe  Coupt  Chambops,  Fleet  StPO«^ 
London,  B^C,  and  tono  other  person  s/id  to  no  euMf 
address. 
No.  1113.— Vol.  LV.  Third  Sebibs. 
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Here,  then,  we  clearly  see  the  solar  power  behind  the  cloud, 
since  it  is  in  the,  first  place  the  agency  which  lifts  the  water 
as  invisible  vapour  in  possibly  far  distant  oceanic  regions,  and 
then  breeds  the  winds  which  waft  it  hither  as  cloud,  the  con- 
densation of  which,  under  cooler  conditions,  gives  us  that 
beneficent  rain  which  is  the  making  of  our  vegetative  fer- 
tility. As  the  clouds  constitute  simply  the  preliminary  visible 
form  of  the  air-suspended  water,  it  is  clear  that  they  are  the 
vehicles  not  merely  of  the  warm  and  genial  rains  of  the  plains 
and  lower  hills,  but  of  the  snows  which  go  to  build  up  the 
magnificent  glaciers  of  the  loftier  mountains  and  the  colossal  ice 
deposits  of  the  poles.  It  is  therefore  through  the  medium  of 
the  water  thus  raised  and  deposited  frozen  or^unfroeen  at  high 
levels,  that  the  great  circulation  of  the  ocean  is  mainti^in^  by 
the  creation  of  river  systems  on  the  land,  whicb  carry  tliat 
water  back  to  its  source  for  redistribution  svgain  and  .again. 

The  glaciers  and  streams  so  engendered  jare  the  main  ^hfiping 
factors  of  the  land  surfaces,  and  thus  when  we  view  a  Vide  and 
picturesque  pro5i>ect  of  monntAin,  hill,  Valloy,  and  nlniii^  each 
ciMhfd  With  its*  charact-erbtic  vopr^jtatiotij  forestnl  or  ctilti-* 
vattid,  we  may  well  look  up  to  tlie*  cioutJs  which  form  it*  canopy,. 
whet*her  soft  and  fleecy  cirrhi,  or  pilud  up  in  thunderous  mafsea 
of  curnulns.  and  oonsjdf^r  that  it  is  ib^&e  onsubsitantittl  bodies 
of  vapour  which  are  the  immediate  sculptors  and  faslHt>nen8  of 
the  prospect  as  wt*li  as  the  agents  which  crc^flle  and  jna^ntain 
the  jnfimtefy  vftiied  verdure  wTiich  clotiies  it.  Tln^ii,  too,  "we 
may  rememfjer  that  the  sunbetuns,  wiiich  ptorce  tliie  cuiiopyof 
doTid  with  radiant  ehuFt^i  of  light,  reprcst^nt  ajs.  nearly  as  we  pan 
mentail^v  approach  it,  the.  primary  creatlrr-  forot*  Lehind  the 
flrholo,  AiiiCB  it  ift  thi\y  which  not-  ojily  do  the  elevating  nml  t;^a^- 
portin^  work  we  have  d<¥ieribed,  Inn  iiiftts©  a  cor i^ nut  stieam  of 
fioali  vitality  into  all  the  vegt^ able  lite  wo  Ma\  and  through 
tl  141 1 .  di rectly  or  i ndi ix*ctl y ,  a u pp or t  t  1k^ '  a ii i ui a  1  yyor] d  o f  'which 
w*>  on  rfielvtt^  form  so  important  a  const  it  iifrjit^  t         r 

Both  the  fiunbeam  and  the  cloud,  thi*mfore.  ard  er>- workers  in 
the  i^reat  scheme  of  <^rention/  and 'what  we  term  thp  wt^atfter  is 
nothing  more  nor  Ims  tlirtn  tin*  vaiyfnjr  pba^es'  of  a  <ompl(^ 
interaction  bet w^a  ^he  two  arid  tht^  nerial  fort>e^  iis-odoted 
with  the m ,  and  prac t  ica  1 1  v  1  ^r<*d  by ,  the m  join t  >!^' ,  « i-n t:i*  eve ry 
change  from  Runsltino  to\s!iatIf>^v  br^wdft  a  zi-plivr,  a  brteie  or  A 
aqua0;  accorrSiiig  to- local  conditions.— D. 


..: '.  :  BordeawMlitnre.    '        . 

;  The/Stat^m^nt  generally  made  as  to  the  natufe  of  Boideaux 
mixture  is  that  it  conasts  of  copper  hydroxide,^  yet  »  shght 
knmvledge  of  the  properties  of  this  substwice  would  tell  that 
stich  a  statement  must  be  incorrect^  and  that  if.such.  wwe  the 
compound  present  in  the  mixture,  it  would  have  no  fungicidal 
action,  as  the  hvdroxide  is  insolubte.  A  sounder  explanation  is 
that  a  basic  sulphate  of  copper  ia  the  essential  substance  pre- 
seirt,  and  that  this  is  gradually  decojm'posed  by,  the  carbonic 
acid  ^n  the  air,  forming  copper  carbonate  and  copper  sulphate, 
which  latter  »  the  active  fungieide.  It  is  only  when  thus 
liberated  grajduafly  a^d  in  minute  quantities  that  copper 
sulphate  will  not  scorch  the  foliage,  and  even  when  thus 
Jiberated-  it  will  still  sometimes  result'  in  scorching  under  cer- 
taiJi  weather  conditions.  It  has- aUo  been  CBtsbltshed  that  the 
liberation  pf  the  gopper  sulphate,  and,  consequently,  the  fungi- 
cidal action,  does  not  begin  till  some  time  after  the  application 
ot  the  mixture.  This  is  often  a  serious  dij^ad vantage,  and  >one 
which  must  in  any  case  entail  loss,  for  much  of  the  mixture  may 
be  washed  oflt  before  it  begins  to  become  effective. 

The  chemistry  of  Bordeaux  mixture  has  been  engaging  mv 
attention  lately,  and  it  has  been  ascertained  that  five  diflFerent 
complex  substances  may  be  formed  when  lime  acts  on  copper 
sulphate,  the  oarticular  one  formed  depending  on  the  propor- 
tMHis  used.  In  making  Bordeaux  mixture  ^according  to  the 
ordinary  fonpulw,  where  the  weight  of  lime  used  is  from  four 
to  SIX  parts  to  every  six  parte  of  crystallised  sulphate,  the  sub- 
stance formed  is  a  double  basic  sulphate  of  copp'fer  and  calcium 
reprosented  by  lOCuO,  SOj,  4CaO,  SO4  ;  where,  however,  the 
lime  IS  reduced  to  the  lowest  pix>portions  consistent  with  the 
precipitation  of  the  whole  of  the  copper,  the  substance  formed  is 
essentially  a  basic  sulphate  of  copper  of  the  formula  4CuO,  SOj. 
In  the  former  ease,  when  the  substance  is  exposed  to  air,  the 
basic  oalcium  sulphate  present  in  it  will  be  attacked  finst  by 
carbonic  acid,  and  till  all  this  has  been  converted  into  carbonate, 
the  basic  copper  sulphate  will  remain  practically  intact.  This 
explains  the  period  of  incubation  noticed  before  the  fungicidal 
?f^??^  commences.  If,  however,  the  copper  salt  present  is 
4CuO,  80f ,  there  will  be  no  such  delay,  for  it  contains  no  basic 
oalcium  sulphate.     This  will  be  a  great  gain,  but  there  will  be 


a  greater  one  still;  for  the  second  compound  will,  for  equal 
weights  of  copper  taken,  liberate  two  and  a  half  times  as  much 
copper  sulphate  as  will  the  first  compound;  in  other  word^  we 
can  make  with  it  a  Bordeaux  mixture  as  effective  as  that 
ordinarily  used,  at  only  two-fifths  of  the  cost.  This  is  an  im- 
portant consideration  when  dealing  with  An  expensive  substance 
like  copper  sulphate. . 

The  object  to  be  aimed  at,  therefore,  is  to  use  as  littie  lime 
as  possible  to  precipitate  all  the  copper;  and  to  do  tins  it  is 
necessary  to  use  something  more  definite  in  oomposition  than 
the  milk  of  lime  ordinarily  used.  A  clear  solution  of  lime,  i.e.^ 
lime  water,  will  supply  this  want,  and,  fortunately,  hme  dis- 
solves in  water  to  just  the  right  extent  to  make  »  Bordeaux 
mixture  of  the  usual  strength.  For  what  is  known  m  America 
as  the  "normal,''  of  ^*  1.6''  mixture,  161b  of  copper  sulphate 
are  taken  to  make  lOft  gallons  of  the  wash ;  for  100  galkms  ot 
a  wash  of  the  same  effective  strength  it  will  be  necessary  to 
take  only  61b  5oz  of  the  sulphate  when  made  in  the  fwlowing 
way. 

Take  this  weight  of  copper  sulphate  and  dissolve  it  in  two  or 
three  gallons  of  water^  which  is  best  done  by  suspending  it  m 
a  piepe  of  packing  in  water  contained  in  a  wooden  tub.  lake 
two  or  three  pounds  of  fresh  lime,  slake  it  with  a  little  water, 
and  put  it  into  a  tub  with  about  120  gallons  of  w>ft  water; 
stii-  this  occasionally,  and  then  leave  it  to  settle:  if  left  over- 
night the  tub  should  be  covered.  It  is  only  the  dear  liquid 
which  should  be  used:  of  this  eighty-six  gallons  are  drawn  off 
and  mixed  with  the  copper  sulphate.  If  exactly  the  nornaal 
strength  is  required,  the  whole  may  be  made  up  to  100  gallons 
by  adding  eleven  or  twelve  gallons  of  soft  water ;  if  a  less 
strength  is  required,  more  water  nvay  be  added,  and  if  a 
greater,  then  some  of  the  clear  liquid  can  be  run  off  from  the 
mixture  after  it  has  been  left  to  settle.  The  pw^wrt^ons  above 
mentioned  represent  107  pints  of  lime  water  to  each  pound  ot 
copper  s-ulphate,  or  134oz  to  each  ounce. 

However  Bordeaux  mixture  may  be  made,  the  testing  of 
the  liquid  to  make  sure  that  all  the  copper  has  been  precipitated 
should  never  be  omitted.  This  testing  is  especially  necessary  in 
the  present  case.  It  is  done  best  by  putting  into  a  white  saucer 
some  water  with  a  little  solution  of  potassium  ferrocyanide 
added,  and  dropping  into  this  a  few  drops  of  the  clear  liquid 
obtained  on  allowing  the  Bordeaux  mixture  to  settle.  If  brown 
colour  appears,  copper  is  still  present,  and  more  lime  water  naust 
be  added  till  the  liquid,  on  testing,  shows  no  change  of  <»l<wjr 
whatever.  The  strength  of  lime  water,  eveYi  when  perfectly 
made,  varies  somewhat  with  the  temperature,  so  the  amount 
required  for  a  given  weight  of  copper  sulphate  will  not  always 
be  quite  the  same.  But  any  extra  amount  which  is  necessary 
should  be  added  very  cautiously,  for  any  excess  above  the  mini- 
mum amount  means  so  much  loss  of  eflBciency  and  waste  of 
money.  The  idea  that  an  eiQcess  of  linae  will  prevent  the  ten- 
dency to  scorch  is  a  mere  fallacy ;  the  scorching  and  the  f^^^g?" 
cidal  action  are  both  due  to  the  copper  sulphate  Uberated;  if 
we  do  away  with  the  one,  we  do  away  with  the  other  as  well: 
excess  of  lime,  unless  very  great,  will  not  prevent  the  eventual 
liberation  of  copper  sulphate ;  it  will  only  retard  it,  and  cause 
unnecessary  loss. 

,  Doing  away  with  the  preeence  of  excess  of  solid  lime  by  using 
lime  water  instead  of  milk  of  lime  presents  several  further  ad- 
vantages. Milk  of  lime  will  •  always  contain  gross  particles 
which  wear  or  clog  the  nosales  of  the  machines,  and  which  are 
easily  knocked  off  the  leaves,  carrying  much  of  the  copper  salt 
with  them,  and  thus  entailing  Toss.  Their  pjrwenoe  also  ren- 
ders the  precipitate  more  compact,  and  necessitates  more 
agitation  of  the  liquid  during  usef*  The  basic  sulphate  made 
as  here  recommended  by -lime  winter,  is  in  fm  ^ctrePMJy  fin^ 
state  of  division;  the  particles  of  it  are  so  small  that  they  can 
hardly  be  resolved  under  the  highest  power  of  the  best  micpo- 
scope.  An  even  finer  compound  can  be  obtained.  And  one  which 
is  much  more  bulky  and  settles  much  more  slowly,  by  using 
ninety-two  gallons  instead  of  the  eighty-six  gallons  above  re- 
commended ;  but  this  compound  would  have  only  four-fifths  of 
the  eflficiency  of  the  other. 

The  improvement  and  cheapening  of  Bordeaux  mixture  here 
suggested  has  been  the  outcome  or  a  purely  scientific  and 
la£>ratory  investigation  of  a  chemical  character,  but  no  doubts 
need  be  entertained  as  to  its  practical  appjioation :  for  a  mixture 
made  in  exactly  the  same  way,  and  of  the  same  Strength,  was 
recommended  bv  Professor  Cavaxza  in  1886,'  and  has  been  in 

feneral  use  in  Italy,  with  excellent  results,  ever  since.  Some 
!hglish  growers,  perhaps — those  of  the  '  class  wh^  are  not 
ashamed  of  proclaiming  tneir  own  ignorance  by  cavilling  at  the 
use  of,  decimals,  percentages,  tables,  and  other  elementary 
accompaniments  of  civilisation — may  think  that  the  careful  pre- 
paration vand  testing  of  such  a  piixture  will  )m  beyond  their 
own  capacities;  but  the  ItalisLn  contAdini  hime,  found  no  such 
difficulty,  and  they  use  the  mixture  three  or^  four  times  A  year 
as  part  of  the  ordinary  routine  of  their  work. — Spencer 
Pickering. 
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Ditai. 

Underneatli,  our  oontributor,  Mr.  T.  Anfitiss,  refers  to  some 
of  the  beet  Disajs.  He  -mentions  Veitchi,  a  fine  hybrid  between 
racemoea  and  grandiflora.  It  is  said  to  possess  the  brilliance  of 
the  latter  parent  with  iAie  amenability  to^  cultivation  of  the 
former.  D.  iaoera  is  mudh  more  rare.  The  flowers  are  small 
and  of  a  bluish-purple  hue,  produced  on  a  slender  scape.  Alone, 
it  is  not  verv  conspicuous,  but  when  associated  with  others  it  has 
a  very  good  appearance.  When  shown  by  tJhe  late  Mr.  A.  H. 
Smee,  oFCarshalton.  in  1888,  it  received  a  botanioal  certificate. 
Mr.  omee,  it  may  oe  recalled,  used  to  ^ow  his  Disss  out  of 
doors  on  a  lattice  suspended  over  a  stream  of  water  and  shaded 
by  trees. 

[Disa  X  Luna  was  figured  in  the  Journal  of  June  5,  1902; 
I>.  pulchra,  Tring  Park  var.,  Januarv  4,  1906;  and  D.  grandi- 
flora (full  siaed  figure),  April  19,  1906.— £d.] 


llie  genus  Disa  is  an  interesting  and  showy  group  of  orchids 
requiring  cool  treatment  throughout  the  vear.  Nearly  all  the 
species  m  cultivation  are  natives  of  Soutn  Africa.       The  most 


have  been  raised,  one  of  the  best  being  D.  Luna,  which  is  similar 
to  D.  racemosa.  Another  pleasing  acquisition  is  D.  Kewensis, 
while  D.  Premier  and  D.  Veitchi  are  l)oth  of  good  size  and  fi>ee 
flowering.  For  the  last  few  weeks  Disas  have  been  making  a 
good  di5>lay  in  our  houses,  b^ng  especially  welcome,  as  the 
Odontoglossum  spikes  are  not  .quite  set  iiumerous  as  hitherto. 
When  tlie  spikes  have  been  rpinoved  ftwut  three  weelgit,  any 
necessary  repotting  should  be'  dojwT,  fbilt  this  is  oti#J  nfeedful 
every  second  year;  if  the  plants  are  h«iin>hy  no  c|J!^tirba|n6^  at 
the  root  can  be  permitted.  '  Select  ap '.ofyliuwy. ;^^*^f Jpcjt^ iwo 


Disa  lacera« 


brilliant  of  them  is  D.  grandiflora,  which  flourishes  on  Table 
Mountain,  its  -native  'habitat;  others  are  D.  racemosa  and 
D.  tripetaloides.    From  these  three  plants  seteial  useful  hybrids 


Disa  Veitciii. 

sizes  larger,  in  which  the  plant  is  placed  intact;  but  fehould 
the  roots  be  decayed  from  any  cause,  a  smaller  receptacle  v^Ul  in 
all  probability  be  required. 

The  compost  consists  of  fibrous  peat,  loHm,  and  Oak  leaves 
in  equal  parts,  adding  a  small  portion  of  chopped  sphagnum  and 
coarse. sand :  that  is,  a  7in  pot  of  sphagnum,  and  4^in  pot  of  sand 
to  every  bushel  of  the  other  iugiedients  mentioned.  Press  the 
soil  moderately  firm  round  the  base,  and  do  not  overwater  them 
till  the  roots  have  penetrated  the  new  compost.  They  will  con- 
tinue to  grow  steadily  through  the  winter,  and  in  spring 
growth  wfll  be  more  rapwl,  when  Disas  should  never  suffer  from 
the  lack  of  water.  Tlie  most  suitable  position '  is. -at  the 
coldest  end  of  the  cool  division,  where  they  can  receive  plenty 
of  fresh  air ;  in  fact,  the  top  ventilator  immediately  over  them 
should  always  be  open  more  or  less,  excepting  during  severe 
frosts  or  cofd  drying  winds.  Another  important  factor  in  the 
successful  cultivation  of  Disas  is  moisture  axx>und  the  base  of 
the  plants.  This  can  be  provided  by  plunging  the  pots  in 
sphagnum  moss. 

During  the  summer  they  are  benefited  by  an  occasional  spray 
overhead,  this  helping  to  hold  in  check  anv  insect  pests,  tnrips 
being  the  most  frequent  visitors.  Directly  they  are  seen  dip 
the  plants  in  a  weak  solution  of  XL  All  insecticide,  allowing  it 
to  drain  from  the  rosette  cluster  of  leaves  before  replacing  them 
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on  the  stage.  Fumigation  shoald  never  be  indulged  in,  because 
it  iniuresthe  tii)s  c3  the  foliage,  and  eives  the  plants  an  un- 
aightly  appearance,  and  also  retards  their  groT^-th. 

Cynorehlf. 
One  of  the  most  exquisite  and  pure  white  little  orchids  in 
cultiyation  is  0.  oompacta.  It  haik  from  South  Africa,  and 
requires  cool  treatment  all  the  year  round.  The  flowere  are  not 
large^  being  borne  on  a  spike  4in  to  6in  in  length,  and  they 
remam  in  full  beauty  for  nearly  two  months.  The  ^ikes  are 
produced  with  thne  new  ieaf,  and  after  the  former  are  cut  off 
the  latter  continue  to  make  progress  for  several  weeks,  so  plen^ 
of  water  ought  to  be  given  until  they  are  fully  devejoned. 
Other  Cynorchis  are  native  of  Madagascar,  including 
C.  Lowiana,  C.  purpurascens,  and  C.  grandiflora.  These  need 
the  oonditionfi  or  the  warm  house  while  in  active  growth,  but 
afterwards  the  intermedii^te  division  is  more  suitable.  All  the 
species  are  terrestrial,  and  may  be  grown  in  deep  i>ans,  using 
a  similar  mixture  as  advised  for  Disss.  Any  repotting  or  top- 
dressing  should  take  place  when  the  new  shoot  is  visible  above 
the  soiT  During  the  season  of  inactivity  the  drying  off  must 
not  be  too  severe,  e^>ecially  with  C.  compacta.— T.  Anstiss. 

Phalenoptii  SaDderiaiiF* 

This  orchid  was  originally  described  by  Reichenbach,  in 
1882,  as  a  species  (Flora,  1882,  p.  466),  but  shortly  afterwards 
the  author  suggested  that  hybridisation  at  home  might  throw 
light  on  its.  origin.  He  then  compared  it  with  P.  Aphrodite 
and  P.  Sdhilleriana,  and  called  P.  casta  the  "lovely  sister,"  all 
of  which  suggested  a  doubt  as  to  its  origin.  It  would  appear 
that  P.  San^riana  is  a  distinct  local  si>ecie8,  closely  alhed  to 
P.  Aphrodite,  occurring  in  abundance  in  the  island  of  Mindanao 
and  the  small  island  ofBalut,  at  the  southernmost  point  of  the 
Archipelago.  In  the  Davao  district  it  is  said  to  grow  in  com- 
pany with  P.  Aphrodite  and  a  white-flowered  species  with  silver- 
grf^y  kav  ,  u::  1  i  it  natural  hybrids  between  them  occur,  a 
point  on  which  further  information  is  desirable.  P.  Aphrodite 
and  P.  Schilleriana  nro  said  to  grow  in  close  proximity  to  each 
othor  in  the  ialand  of  Luison.  P.  Sanderiana  itself  appears  to 
be  rare  in  cultivation  at  the  present  time,  but  its  large  rose- 
pink  fiowors  are  among  the  most  beautiful  in  the  genus. — 
r Orchid  Rfivi**w/') 


H-ftH 


GamatioD  Shows  io  tlie  Forties. 

In  the  annual  report  and  schedule  of  the  National  CamatioD 
and  Piootee  Society,  Mr.  Jamea  Douglas  writes  about  Carnation 
shows  of  the  past.  He  says:  I  wrote  for  last  vear's  schedule 
A  short  paper  entitled  "  Thirty  Years'  Survey  of  tne  Carnation." 
It  is  unnecessary  to  go  over  the  same  ground ;  but  it  is  interest- 
ing to  add  that  for  at  least  thirty  years  nreviously  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Southern  Section  of  the  Carnation  and  Piootee 
Society,  exhibitions  of  these  flowers  were  held  in  or  near 
London.  Pink  and  Pansy  shows  were  also  popular.  Sixty 
years  ago  the  Royal  South  London  Horticultural  Society  was 
in  existence,  and  the  old  class  of  Carnations  and  Piootees  were 
exhibited  in  the  Surrey  Zoolo^cal  Gardens.  I  have  before  me 
a  {record  of  a  splendid  exhibition  of  Carnations,  flakes  and 
biaarres.  and  wnite-ground  Piootees,  held  there  on  July  18, 
1848.  On  July  14  an  exhibition  was  held  at  Slough.  On  the 
12th  of  the  same  month  a  great  exhibition  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  was  held  at  Chiswick.  The  Carnations  were  said  to  be 
the  chief  source  of  attraction,  and  the  visitors  numbered  14,084. 
The  Royal  Botanic  Society  of  London  also  offered  prises  for 
Carnations  and  Piootees  on  the  6th  of  July,  and  exhibitors  were 
nnmerous.  This  gives  four  exhibitions  of  Camationa  and 
Piootees  in  July,  1848,  in  or  near  London.  Year  after  year 
the  exhibitors  brought  their  flowers  to  the  exhibitiona.  All  the 
blooms  were  exhibited  on  cards,  and  dressed  by  having  the  tips 
or  segments  of  the  calyx  turned  back^  and  the  outer  petals 
pulled  out  on  to  the  cards  so  as  to  increase  the  siae  of  tbe 
flowers,  and  improve  their  form.  No  addition  could  be  made  to 
the  flower,  but  badly  marked  and  badly  formed  petals  were 
removed  at  the  option  of  the  exhibitor. 

The  southern  section  of  the  National  Carnation  Society  was 
continued  on  the  same  lines  for  the  first  ten  yearo  of  its 
existence,  but  gradually  changes  were  made.  It  was  felt  that 
the  object  of  the  society  ought  to  be  something  more  than 
merely  providing  an  annual  exhibition  of  dressed  flowers  dis- 
played on  cards,  although  this  might  be  one  part  of  its  work, 
and  as  many  of  the  members  believe  the  most  important  part. 
Some  years  ago  a  few  classes  were  provided  for  cut  flowers, 
shown  as  they  are  cut  from  the  plants,  with  no  extraneous  aid. 
This  method  of  exhibiting  the  Carnations  was  extended  year 
by  year,  and  now  half  of  the  classes  are  for  flowers  undressed 
and  shown  as  grown.  Classes  are  also  provided  for  new  varieties 
exhibited  in  the  same  way,  aad  the  committee  hope  that  most 
of  the  members  will  exhibit  their  Carnations  in  some  or  other 
of  the  classes. 
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Royal  Hoptloultupal  Soolety. 

The  next  meeting  takes  place  on  September  3,  in  the 
society's  hall  at  Vincent  Square,  Westminster.  A  lecture  will 
be  delivered  at  3  o'clock  on  "Lesser-known  Orchids,"  by  Mr. 
F.  W.  Moore,  V.M.H. 

Viola  copnuta  Paplllo  as  "Violets.** 

The  street  flower  sellers  of  London  have  discovered  that 
Viola  Papilio  furnishes  an  excellent  large-flowered  "Violet"— 
which,  of  course,  it  resembles  both  in  colour  and  form.  After 
all,  "fair  exchange  is  no  robbery." 

Snraat  Paaa  and  Maodellam. 

Regarding  Mendelism  aiid  Mr.  Biffin's  experimental  cross- 
ing, what  explanation  could  be  given  of  a  trial  of  a  small 
packet  of  Sweet  Pea  Mrs.  Chas.  Foster  (mauve),  which  is  pro- 
ducing plants  with  the  following  colours :— Four  mauve,  three 
pale  blue,  two  deep  maroon,  three  pink,  three  mauve  with 
pui-ple,  five  good  whites,  and  three  blush  P—B. 

Llcencaa  fop  Plant  Imporiatlan. 

The  outbreak  of  Gooseberry  mildew  in  this  country  has 
drawn  the  attention  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  to  the  danger 
that  may  at  any  time  arise  of  importing  disease  with  fruit 
trees  and  plants.  In  order  to  guard  agiainst  it  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  is  now  considering  the  terms  of  an  order  prohibit- 
ing the  importation  of  plants  and  bushes  bearing  edible  fruit 
except  by  licence.  Sir  Edward  Strachey  so  informed  Mr. 
Beck,  and  stated  that  conditions  would  be  attached  with 
the  object  of  preventing  the  introduction  not  only  of  the  Goose- 
berry mildew  but  also  of  other  pests  injurious  to  horticulture. 

Notes  fpom  Wpozham. 

It  now  seems  a  hopeless  thing  to  look  expectantly  for  the 
summer  that  went  astray.  East  Anglia  (Norfolk  and  Suffolk), 
where  the  atmosphere  is  considerably  drier  than  most  parts  of 
England,  has  perhaps  not  so  much  reason  to  grumble  as  many 
other  places  throughout  the  kingdom.  From  all  accounts  wet 
and  sunless  weather  was  more  or  less  a  universal  grievance.  East 
Anglia,  however,  feels  it  probably  much  greater,  for  she  has 
occasionally  been  accustomed  to  have  something  6i>ecial  from  her 
neighbouring  ** sheers."  This  time  last  year  the  heat  was  so 
great  and  protracted  that  in  some  places  water  was  sold  at 
sixi>enoe  and  sevenpence  a  pailful.  There  is  every  reason  to 
suppose  that  everything  in  Nature  is  in  equilibrium— even  the 
weather,  but  for  some  cause  or  other  the  arms  of  the  balance  fall 
far  out  of  their  place  at  times,  and  give  rise  to  what  we  are 
inclined  to  call  vagaries,  freaks,  or  abnormalities.  (It  would  be 
interesting  to  hear  the  opinion  of  your  meteorologist  on  this 
matter.)  But  we  also  have  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  a 
compensating  power  in  the  economy  of  Nature;  that  is,  if  we 
have  one  severe  period  of  droughts  we  shall  have  a  supply  of 
wet  to  compensate  for  the  abnormal  evaporation.  All  kinds  of 
flowera  have  more  or  less  suffered,  more  especially  Rosm.  These 
have  been  remarkably  short  lived.  Vegetables  of  all  kinds 
appear  to  revel  in  the  superabundance  of  moisture.  The 
Potato,  however,  does  not  look  as  if  it  is  to  escape  the  <lread 
scourge  very  long.  In  many  places  the  foliage  Blackened  some 
weeks  ago.  Onions  have  been  attacked  with  a  species  of  blight 
which  felled  them  in  one  night.  Pests  of  all  kinds  were  very 
troublesome.  The  Plum  crop  appears  now  to  be  everything  that 
is  desirable.  Apples,  on  the  other  hand,  are  very  thinly  scat- 
tered,  espaliers,  perhaps,  an  exception.  A  good  sprinkling  of 
Pears  adorns  the  wall  trees,  but  what  they  shall  come  to  is  a 
question  which  yet  hangs  in  the  balance.  Peaches  and  Apricots 
on  the  walls  are  not  a  promising  crop,  for  the  spring  east  winds 
scorched  the  tender  foliage  frightfully  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  season.  Outdoor  Tomatoes  are  a  failure.  In  the  fields  the 
reaper  is  busy,  and  if  good  weather  is  forthcoming  the  farmer 
has  every  promise  of  an  abundant  harvest.  This  delightful  work 
once  more  reminds  that  autunm  is  with  us,  and  that  cruel  winter 
lies  lurking  nigh  at  hand.— D.  C. 
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Veltoh**  Pepfeotlon  Stpawb^ppy. 

The  two  Strawberries  mentioned  in  the  article  on  Milton 
Hill,  page  151,  should  read :  Royal  Sovereign  and  Givon's  Late 
Prolifio.  Veitch's  Perfection  is  a  very  fine  flavoured  variety, 
bat  unfortunately  with  me  it  is  an  uncertain  cropper. — J.  J. 
Teasdale. 

FresantailDn  to  Mp«  A.  C.  Sdilth. 

Mr.  Smith,  the  new  assistant  superintendent  et  Wisley,  wm 
the  recipient  on  the  2l8t  inet.  of  a  testimonial  on  leaving 
Lydhurst  Gardens,  Haywards  Heath.  Mr.  Evans,  his  late  fore- 
man and  n^wly-^ppointed  head  gardener  at  Lydhurst,  made  the 
presentation  on  behalf  of  the  estate  employees,  wishing  Mr. 
Smith  every  success  in  his  new  appointment.  The  testimonial 
took  the  form  of  a  handsome  marble  clock.— G.  M. 

A  Cupiosity  of  Gpowth, 

Mr.  J.  B.  Wallia  writes  from  Alderwasley,  near  Wirks- 
worth,  l>erbyBhire,  under  date  August^  17 :—"  Wandering 
through  a  thicket  to-day  I  came  upon  a  curious  growth  in  the 
leaves  of  an  Elder  tree  (Sambucus  nigra).  So  great  was  the 
tangle  of  brushwood  that  the  branches  of  this  tree  had  been 
forced  to  bend  over  and  grow  towards  the  ground,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Weeping  Willow.  To  grow  normally  the  leaves 
would  have  appeared  with  their  under  sides  uppermost,  but,  to 
prevent  this,  the  stalk  had  grown  spirally,  making  a  complete 
revolution  of  the  axis,  and  thus  bringing  the  leaf  right  way  up, 
the  whole  presenting  a  peculiar  appearance.  Such  is  the  power 
of  sunlight  and  the  faculty  of  adaptation  to  environment." 

Abepdean  Flowap  Show. 

The  Aberdeen  flower  show  was  held  in  the  Duthie  Park  on 
the  last  three  days  of  last  week.  Notwithstanding  the  wet 
season,  the  entries  were  as  numerous  as  those  of  former  years, 
numbering  between  1500  and  1600,  and,  from  a  horticultural 
point  of  view,  the  show  was  of  exceptional  merit.  The  nursery- 
men and  florists  also,  both  locally  and  from  a  distance,  came 
forward  with  very  fine  exhibits.  An  extra  attraction  was  pro- 
vided this  year  in  the  engagement  of  the  splendid  band  and 
pipers  of  the  Soaforth  Highlanders  from  Edinburgh  Castle; 
while  Mr.  Dove  Paterson  provided  an  al-fresco  cinematograph 
entertainment  eac'h  evening,  when  a  large  number  of  interesting 
pictures  were  thrown.on  the  screen.  The  ceremony  of  declaring 
the  show  open  on  Thursday  was  performed  by  Mr.  Leith  Hay, 
of  Leith  Hall,  and  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Leith  Hay. 

SpOFtfl. 

A  oontributor  writes:—!  have  been  greatly  interested  in  an 
article  on  sports,  the  writer  giving  a  clear  definition  between 
sports  and  evolution.  Some  of  these  sports,  however,  seem  very 
difficult  to  understand,  particularly  variegated  sports.  For 
instance,  I  have  had  under  cultivation  for  six  or  seven  years 
a  plant  of  green  Ivy  from  Robin  Hood's  Forest.  One  part  has 
sported,  and  is  distinctly  white  spotted.  Another  part  of  the 
same  plant  has  a  yellowish  zone  round  the  leaf,  green  only  in 
the  centre.  Every  spring  and  early  summer  the  variegation  is 
distinct,  but  towards  autumn  the  green  predominates,  and  so 
spoils  the  variegation.  Why  is  this?  Another  instance  is  of  a 
Vine  sporting.  The  early  hardy  Black  Cluster,  after  growing 
ten  years  in  the  open,  sported  quite  distinctly.  I  have  propa- 
gated the  branches,  and  they  remain  distinct.— S. 

Passion  Fpult. 

The  Passion  Friiit  (Passiflora  edulis)  has  been  tried  in  Covent 
Garden,  but  without  much  success.  A  New  Zealander  writes  to 
a  daily  paper  saying:  ''I  was  very  much  amused  to  see  the 
notes  maligning  that  popular  Australasian  fruit,  the  Passion 
JPruit.  When  ripe  the  Passion  Fruit  is  one  of  the  most 
delicious  fruits  known — slightly  acid,  and  of  excellent  flavour. 
It  has  a  hard  egg-shaped  shell,  and  is  of  a  <2hooolate-purple 
colour  when  at  its  best^  and^  as  regards  use,  no  fruit  salad  is 
considered  complete  without  it.  It  keeps  for  a  considerable 
time  when  ripe,  on  account  of  its  hard  shell,  wliich  shrivels 
some  time  after  maturity,  but  if  plucked  from  the  bine  when 
green,  it  does  not  ripen,  and  is  practically  useless,  and  this, 
I  understand,  was  the  case  at  Covent  Garden.  In  conclusion, 
I  must  say  that  I  was  astonished  at  the  absence  of  the  fruit  in 
England,  and  I  think  that  if  better  known  it  would  find  a  good 
market." 


Bpltlah  Gapdeoeps'  Avsoolatlon. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  this  association  at  the  R.H.S.  Hall, 
Westminster,  Mr.  R.  L.  Castle  in  the  chair,  seventeen  new 
members  were  elected,  making  a  total  of  1095.  Arrangements 
were  made  for  the  preparation  of  a  certificate  and  diploma  after 
careful  consideration.  A  request  having  been  ireceived  from 
Newport,  Mon.,  to  hold  a  meeting  of  the  association,  the  secre- 
tary was  appointed  delegate  for  September  18.  A  conference 
on  "Examinations  for  Gardeners  '*  will  take  place  at  the  Royal 
Botanic  Society's  Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  on  September  12, 
at  6  o'clock. 

A  Jealous  Bxhibitop- 

Before  the  Bath  county  magistrates  on  Saturday  (reports 
the  **  I>aily  Mail ")  John  Hobbs,  of  the  village  of  Weston,  was 
charged  with  doing  wilful  damage  to  the  growing  vegetables 
•i  a  man  named  Lye,  a  successful  exhibitor.  A  few  days  after 
this  year's  show  Mrs.  Lye,  on  cutting  up  some  Beans,  dis- 
covered a  needle  stuck  lengthways  in  one.  Examination  re- 
vealed that  other  needles  had  been  thrust  into  Beans,  Onions, 
Cabbages,  and  Marrows  growing  on  the  allotment.  It  was 
stated  that  the  needles  would  cause  ''  bleeding  "  and  stop  the 
vegetables  growing.  Hobbs  pleaded  guilty,  and  his  solicitor 
said  that  Hobbs  had  doubted  whether  Lye  showed  his  own  pro- 
duce, and  the  silly  intention  was  to  find  out  by  means  of  the 
needles.  He  was  fined  £1,  but  said  he  would  go  to  prison  for 
fourteen  days,  which  was  the  alternative. 

An  Bng'llsh  Oapdeoap  In  Amaploa. 

Another  instance  that  the  horticulture  of  the  United  States 
of  North  America  is  largely  upheld  by  native-bom  Britons  is 
furnished  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Samuel  Henshaw,  who  died  at  his 
home  in  West  New  Brighton,  S.I.,  on  Monday,  July  22.  Mr. 
Henshaw  was  seventy-five  yeare  of  age,  and  was  bom  near 
Manchester,  England,  his  father  being  gardener  at  the  Priory. 
He  was  brought  up  to  his  father's  profession,  and  had  to  do  with 
the  growing  of  fine  fruits  and  plants  in  the  old  style  flue-heated 
houses.  He  subsequently  held  positions  at  Hope  Hall  and 
Walley  Range,  near  his  native  place,  and  was  under  Campbell 
In  the  Manchester  Botanic  Gardens ;  later  he  entered  into  the 
business  of  landscape  gardener  with  his  father.  Mr.  Henshaw 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1868  as  garden  superintendent  for 
Mr.  J.  Green,  of  Staten  Island.  Here  he  remained  for  twenty 
years,  and  made  a  name  for  himself  as  a  competent  and  skilful 
gardener.  More  recently  Mr.  Henshaw  again  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  landscape  work.  Among  successful  operations  in  this 
line  carried  out  by  him  was  the  laying  out  and  planting  of  the 
grounds  of  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. ;  parks  for 
Wappinger's  Falls,  N.Y. ;  Gilbert  College  and  Gilbert  Home, 
Winsted,  Conn. ;  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Eldridge  at  Norfolk,  Conn. ; 
and  the  grounds  of  Columbia  College,  New  York,  When  the 
old  New. York  Horticultural  Society  was  active,  Mr.  Henshaw 
was  well  known  as  a  successful  exhibitor  at  its  flower  shows. 
The  deceased  held  the  first  appointment  as  head  gardener  of 
the  Bronx  Park  Botanical  Garden,  and  after  leaving  that  posi- 
ti<Hi  he  did  occasional  work  in  the  laying  out  of  gardens  and 
grounds  around  New  York. '  Before  his  arrival  in  this  country 
he  gave  much  attention  to  forcing  Cucumbers;  he  also 
originated  several  varieties  of  Strawberries.  In  fhigland  he 
numbered  among  his  acquaintances  such  prominent  men  as 
Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  Thomas  Rivers,  Donald  Beaton,  and 
William  and  Robert  Thompson.  Mr.  Henshaw  was  a  thorough 
plantsman,  and  in  his  passing  away  probably  the  last  link  con- 
necting past  and  present  generations  of  the  gardening  profession 
in  America  has  been  removed.  He  was  among  the  first  to  grow 
Water  Lilies  successfully  in  America,  and  in  this  branch  of 
garden  work  always  took  a  keen  interest.  He  was  well  posted 
on  all  matters  connected  with  horticulture,  and  his  reminiscences 
of  the  trade  in  its  early  days  in  the  United  States  were  always 
instraotive  and  interesting  to  listen  to.  He  was  an  extensive 
traveller,  making  visits  to  Porto  Rico,  the  West  Indies,  Europe, 
and  several  of  the  Southern  and  Pacific  Coast  States,  the  results 
of  IJiese  visits  being  given  in  lectures  before  the  New  York 
Floriets'  Club  and  other  societies.  He  was  also  an  occasional 
oontributor  to  the  gardening  press.  His  favourite  hobby  was 
the  collecting  of  opals,  of  which  he  owned  a  large  and  varied 
assortment. 
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Roses  at  Basfatelle. 

{Contin^ud   from    page  174.> 

Next  to  be  dealt  with  are  the  hybrid  teas.'  Several  of 
Pernet  Ducher^s  Roses  were  much  to  the  fore;  thus  Mme. 
Verdier,  pure  whito  with  delicate  petals  was  exquisite,  as  also 
Joseph  Hill,  a  new  salmon-pink  with  perfect  buds;  and  Marquise 
Litta  de  Breteuil,  a  very  bright  rose  satin.  For  a  yellow 
buttonhole,  Gardenia  (Manda)  should  be  useful,  while  a  choice 
trio  for  grouping  would  be  Friedrick  Hanns,  pale  creamy 
orange;  Mme.  Steflfen,  white  carnation;  and  Depute  de  Bussy, 
a  rich  satin  pink,  and  fragrant,  the  two  last  named  being  raised 
by  Buatois  in  1901  and  1§02. 

Other  beautiful  hybrid  teas  grown  mostly  as  standards  were 
Gustav  Gninerwald  (Lambert,  of  Germany,  1902),  carmine  with 
yellowish  centre,  rather  peculiar  shaped;  Mme.  Joseph  Com  bet, 
white,  red,  clream,  with  aurora  centre;  Mme.  Ravary  (Pernet), 
large,  orange  yellow  with  very  choice  buds,  and  ^larie  Zahn, 
a  shaded  salmon  pink.  In  attendance  on  the  ladies,  as  a  squire 
of  dames,  we  should  mention  Capitaine  Soupa  (Lapierre,  1902), 
a  very  large  Ted  Rose  with  superb  pink  buds.  A  pair  of 
handsome  dwarf  grown  hybrid  teas  were  JVIme-.  Berneaat,  an 
immense  rose-pink  argents  bloom ;  and  The  M€teor*'(Ewans), 
deep  velvet  damask  cnmson.  To  conclude  this  class  with  a  few 
Noisettes,  noticeable  plants  were  L'Ideale  (Nabonnand),  rather 
like  .Cbmtesse  de*  Oayla,  and  difficult  of  description,  being 
almost  yellow,  yet  shaded  With  metallic  red ;  Joseph  Bernachi 
(Ducher),  an  exceedingly  lovely  bloom,  very  pale  yellow  goW ; 
Rev0  ,  d'Or,  chamois  yellow ;  Boule  de  "Neige,  and  Mario 
Levalley,  vei*y  large,  vivid  rose  colour  shaded  and  lined  with 
wWtel  *  • 

The  IB  temain  now  to  be  mentioned  the  hybrid  perpetuals,  a 
very  large  cl4s6,  of  which  but  a  few  can  be  picked  out.  A  Rose 
of  some,  excellence  for  its  uncommon  colour,  very  deep  velvety 
purple  anii^rante,  and  great  fragrance,  was  Gloire  de  I'Exposi- 
tion  de  Bruxelles  (So'upert).  Roger  Lamblin  (Schwartz)  was 
peculiar  and  difficult' to  .define.  The  petals  are  carmine,  much 
stained  and  margined-  with  white  and  pink.  A  strong  growing 
rather  late  Bose  was  Frau  Karl  Druschki  (Lambert,  1900),  snow 
white,  but  with  suspicion  of  pink  in  early  development;  while 
Bartelemy  Joubert,  a  rich  cerise^  excellent  in  bud,  was  some- 
what disappointing  when  fully  out.     A  quartette  bearing  the 


Pillar  Rose,  Fellclte  Perpetue. 


cachet  of  superior  merit,  were  Francois  Oopp^,  a  mther  unusual 
shade  of  velvet  crimson ;  Dupuy  Jamain,  a  fine  ceriBe  damask ; 
Souvenir  d'Alphonse  Laviallee  (Verdi«r.  1904)^  maroon  fouce; 
and  Deuil  de  Diinois,  almost  violet  black.  This  ezquiute  Rose 
dates  as  far  back  as  1864,  being  raised,  I  believe,  by  Leveque,. 
and  deserves  to  be  widely  known. 

A  few  of  the  1905  Roses  which  seemed  to  stand  out  as  of 
conspicuous  excellence,  were  Mme.  Ballu  (Gravereaux),  a  very 


Rose,  Clara  Watson. 

beautiful  ru^osa,  tender  pink,  argents ;  Lea  Rosati.  also  from 
L'Hay,  making  a  grand  snow  as  a  bed :  La  Neige  (Moraniville), 
a  pure  white  Moss,  exquisite  in  maiden  bud,  '*too  young  to 
love'*;  Etoile  de  France  (Joseph- Pernet),  velvety  grefllit  red, 
cup-shaped,  very  sweet;  and  Lady  Wenlock,  oreamy  pink 
do  re.  A  rather  late  flowering  Rose  of  the  1905  raising  was 
Mme.  Alfred  Sabatier  (Bernaix),  a  red  satiny  peaoh.  ^ 

We  have  still  to  describe  the  most  promising  of  the  new 
Roses  of  1906.  Out  of  a  large  number,  primx  inter  pares,  the 
following  would  seem  to  have  an  assured  future.  Teas  or  hybrid 
teas: — Marguerite  Fischer  (Ketten,  of  Luxembourg),  white, 
slightly  green  tinted ;  Siadtrat  F.  Kahler  (Qeduldig),  lery  red ; 
Florence  Tron-  (Nabonnand),  carmine  salmon;  Mme.  OamOD 
(Gamon),  aurora  aDrioot;  WaiTior  (Paul),  crirofion-scarlet : 
Jeanne  Barioz  (Guillot),  whitish  salmon :  Mme.  J.  W.  Budde 
(Soupert),  brilliant  carmine,  exauisite  as  Dud ;  R.  E.  P.  JRoussei 
(Guillot),  quite  excellent  in  half  bloom,  a  brilliant  red  crim- 
hon ;  ana  Lady  Galmouth,  also  raised  by  Guillot,  a  pure  white, 
very  full,  which  will  doubtless  receive  much  favour  in  the 
future.  Another  lovely  white  Rose  with  suspicion  of  pink  was 
L'Innooence  (Pernet  Ducher).  Mrs.  Aaron  Ward,  also  from 
M.  Pernet  Ducher's  grounds,  might  be  described  perhaps  as  a 
pale  Gloire  de  Dijon,  like  Dr.  Johnson's  claret,  "it  would  bo 
port  if  it  could. *'  Nevertheless,  it  can  well  rest  on  its  own 
merits,  for  it  is  exceedingly  pretty. 

Others  of  merit  werei—Ren^e  W.  Urban  (P.  Ducher), 
creamy  salmon;  Mrs.  G.  W.  Kershaw  (Dickson),  Mr.  de  Ver- 
cellono,  Marquise  C.  Paveri  (Ketten),  the  two  la«t  named  being 
pale  pink ;  and  two  teas,  Mme.  £d.  SablayroUes  (Bonnaire,  of 


kst  named  grower  being  also  responsible  for  Victor  Morlot 
Hi.t.),  a  peculiarly  lovely  damask  purple.  Lambert  should 
have  satisfaction  with  his  rianie  Frau  Philipp  Siesmayer  (h.t.), 
and  Lucien  de  Lemos,  two  whose  prevailing  colour  is  pink; 
while  Nabonnand's  Mathilda  Liegard  (t.),  also  pink,  and  ap- 
parently very  free  flowering,  should  attract  homa^  to  her 
charms.  ITie  entourage  of  the  last  named  plant  included  a 
red  Bengal,  Beli^  Fleuri  (Dubreuil),  whose  value,  however,  is 
confined  to  the  bud,  and  yet  another  pink  of  rich  hue,  a  pearl 
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«mong  bloonus,  Souvenir  de  Mme.  Confitans  (Gravereaux).  An 
attractive  salmon-red  Rose  hailing  from  Lvon  was  Mrs.  Harvey 
Thomas  (Bemaix).  Perhaps  as  remaijcabfe  as  any  of  the  new 
Roses  WAS  the  name  Rose  of  the  great  actress,  Sarah  Bernhard, 
41  i^ant  raised  by  Dubreuil.  Seemingly  it  comes  out  a  trifle 
iate.  The  bloom  is  an  enormous  single  crimson.  It  is  classi- 
fied as  an  h.t.     One  would  expect  it  to  have  a  huge  success. 

Other  good  1906  Roses  in  bloom  comprised  Mme.  Begault 
Pign^,  an  exquisite  deep  pink,  becoming  lighter  when  fully 
out;  Louise  Pign^  (Bengal),  chamois;  two  rugosas,  Carmen 
<Lambert),  crimson,  and  Nova  Zembla,  a  strong  grower  with 
very  large  bloom,  pure  white,  very  striking  as  a  bed.  A 
superior  type  of  jdwarf  polyantha,  making  a  fine  show,  was 
Mme.  Levavasseur,  a  pink  red  with  lighter  centre,  coming  from 
the  Orleans  nurseries.  Mme.  Simone  Beaumes  (P.  Ducher). 
creamy  white,  and  Hermann  Kiese  (Geduldig),  salmon  colon  red 
and  very  sweet,  were  charming  flowers;  wnile  a  tea,  Herero 
Trotha  (Lambert),  rose  salmon  with  a  character  all  ite  own,  will, 
I  apprehend,  be  neard  more  of.  Space  forbids  my  mentioning 
but  three  more,  two  of  which  are  of  M.  Pernet  Ducher's  rais- 
ing: Mme.  Maurice  de  Luxe,  a  deep  pink  bloom,  and  Marquise 
de  Sinety,  a  large  copper  colour^  Rose,  very  striking  and 
unusual.  My  last  is  from  the  Fatherland,  and  rai^  by 
Oeduldig,  vis.,  Rheinland's  Ehre,  a  perfect  lady's  Rose  of  a 
very  deujcate  pink.— J.  A.  Carnegie-Cheales. 

Rose,   Clara  Watson. 

This  hybrid  tea  Rose  may  not  have  made  such  a  name  for 
it^f  as  some  of  its  immediate  relatives,  yet  it  is  a  good  variety. 
It  was  introduced  in  1894,  four  years  after  Carbine  Testout 
Rose,  by  Mr.  Prince,  of  Longworth.  It  is  a  vigorous,  free- 
blooming  Rose,  with  excellent  flowers  of  a  lovely  salmon-pink 
ocriour.  It  is  good  for  bedding,  and  may  be  used  as  an  exhibition 
variety. 

Rose,    Felicite   Perpetue. 

This  if»  one  of  the  most  serviceable  of  climbing  Roses,  not 
only  because  it  is  evergreen,  but  because  it  hardly  ever  fails  to 
flower.  It  is  more  suitable  for  a  roof  or  an  arcn  than  for  a 
pillar;  but  in  certain  places  it  is  recommendable  even  for  a 
pillar.  Ojxr  illustration  shows  a  plant  growing  in  an  unfavour- 
able position  partly  shaded  by  a  tree.  Fart  of  the  new  wood  has 
been  turned  downward,  and  the  pillar  is  thereby  clothed  from 
head  to  foot  with  clusters  of  creamy  white  flowers. 

Rose,   Qrtiss  an  Teplitz. 

If  there  is  any  retail  florist  who  grows  his  own  cut  flower 
material  without  Rose  Qruss  an  Teplitz  the  reason  surely  is  that 
he  has  never  seen  it  in  bloom  anywhere  throu^  the  summer. 
This  is  without  the  least  doubt  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  beet. 
Rose  now  in  cultivation  for  planting  outdoors  with  the  view  of 
cutting  from  it.  It  has  almost  every  ^ood  quality  imaginable  to 
commend  it.  In  colour  it  is  a  rich  crimson  scarlet,  and 
although  the  flowers  are  not  very  large  they  are  borne  on  such 
robust  growths  that  their  decorative  effect  suffere  but  little 
in  comparison  with  much  larger  varieties.  This  Rose  is  also  as 
hardy  as  any  variety.  It  is  good  for  cutting  from,  and  it  is 
also  excellent  for  bedding. 

Dwarf   Polyantha  Roses. 

These  little  gems  for  bedding  should  have  a  place  in  every 
garden,  and  be  planted  together  that  they  may  show  each  other 
off.  Tney  are  perpetuals  and  vigorous  bloomers,  producing 
flowers  by  the  dozen,  and  running  to  a  very  great  variety  of 
colour.  You  may  have  white,  pink,  redj  copper-yellow,  and 
apricot,  all  growing  together  witn  cnarmmg  effect,  ana  the 
heavily-eovered  sprays  are  delightful  for  decoration^  observes 
^'Amateur  Gardening.''  Bouquet  Parfait  is  bright  pink,  shad- 
ing to  blush,  a  quaintly  shaded  Rose  flowering  in  bouquets, 
there  is  no  other  suitable  word  for  its  clusters.  Flocon  de 
Neige  is  pure  white,  and  Leonie  Lamesh,  deep  copper  red ; 
€k>lden  Fairy,  yellow,  shading  to  white;  Ashenbrodel  is  palest 
pink,  shading  to  salmon  :  Paqueritu,  pure  white ;  Petit  CJonstant, 
brightest  oianee-red,  shading  to  yellow.  Perle  d'Or,  apricot 
colour;  Primula,  pink,  with  a  white  centre;  and  Mignonette, 
palest  pink,  shading  to  white  at  the  edge.  There  are  plenty 
more  equally  pretty,  and  generally  keeping  to  the  habit  of 
'  shading  from  one  colour  to  another,  but  those  mentioned  happen 
to  be  the  ones  we  know  best. 

Scotch   Roses. 

Were  these  sufficiently  well  known  it  is  safe  to  say  that  they 
would  be  more  largely  cultivated.  The  most  complete  list  of 
named  Scotch  Roses  that  I  have  seen  (writes  Mr.  Arnott  in  a 
contemporary),  is  that  in  the  "Hortus  Wobumensis,''  published 
in  1830.  It  gives  a  list  of  those  cultivated  at  Woburn  Abbey, 
and  there  were  at  that  time  upwards  of  260  named  varieties 
there.  Some  fourteen  years  later  Messrs.  Peter  Lawson  and 
Son,  Edinburgh,  catalogued  fully  eighty  varieties  under  name, 


gives  the  names.  Doubtless  there  were  too  many  named  varie- 
ties, with  little  to  distinguish  them  in  many  cases,  but  one  would 
hardly  have  expected  that  our  modern  Rose  catalogues  only 
pffer  about  a  dosen  Scotch  Roses  under  name.  There  are  a  few 
other  collections  of  greater  size,  of  which  that  at  Dalkeith  is  an 
example,  but  they  are  grown  under  number  alone.  Raising 
from  seeds,  as  recommended  by '  your  contributor,  affords  an 
excellent  way  of  securing  these  pretty  little  Roses,  whose  hardi- 
ness, beauty,  and  accommodating  character  render  them  of 
great  value  to  those  who  can  appreciate  flowers  of  comparatively 
small  size. 


Motor  Mowers. 


Smooth  green  sward  is  a  chief  cliaracteristic  feature  of  Eng- 
lish pleasure  gardens.  In  the  pre-mechanical  days,  when 
scythes  were  tne  only  instrumefnts  for  the  mowing  of  lawns, 
the  laWir  and  time  i»volved  in  their  up-keep  was  tremendous, 
and  would  stagger  a  good  many  gardenere  or  the  x>r^'S^^^  ^^7* 
Our  elderly  readers  will  rememoer  their  early  morning  tasks  ia 


A  Ransomes'  Motor  Mower. 

this  direction,  for  though  both  horse  and  manual  propelled 
lawn  mowers  were  in  use  about  the  time  of  the  accession  of  the 
late  Queen  Victoria,  the  scythe  still  remained  the  favourite 
mowing  instrument  even  then.  But  even  horse-mowers  may  now 
have  luid  their  days  numbered.  Ten  years  ago  hardly  anyone 
dare  believe  that  petrol-driven  mowers  would  be  founq  buzzing 
about  to  and  fro  and  circling  around  on  garden  lawns.  But 
the  revolution  has  begun.  In  1902  Messrs.  Ransomes,  Sims, 
and  Jefferies,  Ltd.,  of  Ipswich,  became  the  pioneers  of  the 
petrol-motor  lawn  mower,  since  which  date  they  have  sent  out 
upwards  of  200  machines,  which  are  giving  general  satisfaction 
throughout  the  country.  Messrs.  Ransomes'  motor  lawn  mowers 
are  made  in  three  sizes :  A  42in  machine  intended  for  use  on 
large  level  surfaces  such  as  cricket  grounds,  &c. ;  a  36in  machine 
for  undulating  lawns,  park«,  and  also  for  golf  grounds;  and  a 
24in  machine  adapted  for  small  grounds,  say  of  one  to  three 
acres.  All  these  machines  are  fitted  with  high  tension  magnetos. 
The  lawn  mower  can  be  stopped  independently  of  the  motor, 
and  the  large  size  can  be  fitted  with  weights  so  as  to  act  as  a 
heavy  roller  when  not  required  for  cutting.  In  the  manufac- 
ture of  these  machines  Messrs.  Ransomes  have  brought  to  bear 
all  the  experience  they  have  gained  as  the  oldest  manufacturers 
of  ordinary  lawn  mowers  in  the  country,  and  their  machines 
have  long  past  the  experimental  stage,  and  can  be  thoroughly 
relied  upon  for  efficient  and  constant  work.  We,  in  common 
with  thoujiands  of  others,  have  seen  them  at  work  upon  the  broad 
acres  at  Kew,  at  Eaton  Hall,  and  at  other  places,  and  though 
the  motor  may  at  times  go  slightly  out  of  order,  the  users  of 
them  very  speedily  pjet  to  know  all  about  them,  so  that  with 
very  little  practice  they  can  handle  them  entirely  satisfactorily. 
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Potato  Prospects. 


The  prospects  of  Potato  grow^FB  do  not  look  particularly 
bright,  tor  diaeaso  is  ^prWding  rapidly  in  the  toQ^  of  late 
vanetios,  which  ero  inore  hack  ward  than  usual.  Lat«  Potatoes 
usually  nmke  &  great  amount  of  growth  immediately  after 
flow^rmg,  but  thia  year  the  diisease  (»tiirtje<i  whik  th^y  were 
flowering.  Crape  must  in  condequonoe*  be  very  light,  even  if 
favourable  weather  prevails  during  the  next  month ,  but  if  wet 
weather  continues  the  rt^sults  on  Into  Potato**«i  must  be  ap- 
palling. Tlioeo  who  dug  e^rly  varieties  in  good  time  generally 
eecared  exc^tlent  crow^  with  only  a  moderate  number  of  diswised 
tubers.  The  safest  t nine  to  do  with  mideaason  kin<k  is  eitiacr  to 
Irft  them  at  once,  or  pml  up  and  bum  the  tops.  A  large  per- 
centage of  the  tubers  may  thus  be  pre^^rved  from  discaaej 
whereas  if  nothing  is  done  for  somo  weeks  disaster  is  sure  to 
come  apeodil^T.  I  am  anxiously  watching  to  s*^  how  Sutton's 
Diaoovery  will  oonie  through  this  year's*  ordeal.  So  far  it  has 
proved  the  only  real  difsease- resist ini^  variety  yet  tested,  and  if 
it  manages  to  maintain  its  reputation  this  seaeon  it  will  un- 
doubtedly in  the  future  be  greatly  in  demand,  notwithstanding 
its  tendency  to  produce  only  light  crops. 

A  light  crop  of  really  sound  tulMiry  will  this  year  be  some- 
thing to  priKe.  As  a  consequence  of  the  shortage  of  old  Potatoea 
last  spring,  the  early  crops  have  tliis  season  been  drawn  upon 
to  a  greater  extent  than  usual.  We  mav  therefore  expect  to 
see  late  crops  utilised  at  an  early  date  to  maintain  tlie  nect^- 
sary  supply,  alao  because  many  will  be  rushing  their  cnjp«  into 
the  markets  through  knowing  weJl  that  they  will  not  ket^p. 
Prices  will  pro!>abli^^  rule  low  during  Septeml>e/and  Octot>er,  for 
when  disease  is  rife  enormous  quantities  are  sent  to  market 
wiihcHJt  proper  jsorting,  a  third  of  them  btung  frequentiv 
diseased.  I  shall,  however,  be  very  much  mistaken  if  during 
the  winter  and  early  (Spring  sound  tui>ers  do  not  realise  high 
pnoa^.  Extra  attention  should  t^ort^fore  bo  pakl  at  lifting 
time  to  tlte  work  <jf  removing  diseased  tubers,  and  getting  the 
remainder  thoroughly  dry  before  linadv  Rtoring  them.  It  h 
also  an  excellent  plan  to  strew  a  little  elaked  lime, over  Potato 
heaps  before  covering  them,  as  the  lime  not  onlv  keeps  them 
dry,  but  also  prevents  decay  from  &pre«ding.  Matters  are  Burc 
to  be  bad  enough  under  the  bc^st  of  luanagemetit,  but  careless- 
ness m  regard  to  lifting  and  fitoHng  will  inevitablv  lead  to 
minons  ToBults  during  so  treacherous  a  season  as  tlie  present 
one.— H.  D.  ^ 

-     ■  mti^  *   - 


Notes  on  Bedding. 


Will  yoti,  through  the  me<lium  of  the  Jounml  kindly  inform 
P^  f '»aj.  plant*  would  be  the  mo»t  auitshlu  to  use  to  make  a 
bright  dmplay  in  the  beds  next  summer:"  What  ia  requirt^ 
are  beds  of  one  colour. 

Two  blue  bed.'i,  circular,  diameter  10ft. 

Two  white  beds,  circular,  diameter  10ft. 

Two  yellow  beds,  anchor  shape. 

Two  aearlet  l>ed!*,  10ft  stjuare. 

Two  pink  beds,   10ft  square. 

The  ImhIb,  a.s  fillpd  this  summer,  are  not  altogether  satis- 
factory :  the  blue  lieds  contain  double  blue  Loljelia  for  ground- 
work^ a fjovti  which  are  plants  of  Salvia  patent,  edgt^]  with 
Kceniga  mantmia.  Wliite  bed^  :  Pelargonium  Quec^n  of  the 
Belgians  and  white  Viola  :  centre  pJantn  Acer  negundo  variegata 
elgecl  with  double  blue  l^lielia.  The  anchor  b^xk  ^ro  yellow 
containing  Celpsia  pynamidali.s  (yellow),  yellow  Violas,  Stn  ntol 
^len  Jamesom,  edced  with  Gasania  fiblendens.  Scarlet  brVrls  ■ 
Felargonium  Paul  Crampel.  edcc^l  with  Harrv  Hieover  Pehir- 
^►ninm  Pmk  becl#i :  Double  pink  Ivy  Pelargoniums  edged  with 
Harry  Hieojrer  Pelargonnim.  If  vou  can  tell  me  of  BometTiiiiK 
more  suitable  you  will  greatly  oblige— An  Old  Subscriber. 

From  what  yon  tell  m  of  tlxis  year's  arrangement  we  sliould 
say  you  have  usim]  too  great  a  variety  of  plant?  in  the  IxhI.,  I>oth 
for  the  .Mite  of  the  beds  and  alf^i  for  effect.  The  mo«t  effect ive 
hetlft  are  often  the  simplest  m  aiiaiiKement.  The  following 
pltt n ts  >^- e  t h  1  n k  vyoi d d  suit  vo u  i-  p u r i>o(^* : _ 

Blue  bed^jj  Heliotrope,  with  a  carp^-t  and  edging  of  Kceni^a 
mttTitima.  lou  cj>uld  dot  a  few  dumps  of  taller  plunts  over  the 
l>ecJ  to  prevent  a  flat  appa  ranee. 

White  bed.ii:  Begonia  semperflorens  var,  alba,  edged  with 
blue  Lobeha.  Here  again  if  yoii  do  not  care  for  flat  arran^e- 
var    ovcf  the^Uc^^^^  Muscanthns  (.syn.  Kulalia)  japonica  fol. 

Yellow  beds:  Calceolaria  amplexieaulis  or  ,C.  Golden  Gem^ 
Amongst  thcvp  you  could  have  a  few  pbnts  of  the  taller  growing 


C.  Burbid£;ei,  edging  this  bed  with  Mesembryantliemum  oordi- 
folium  vanegatum. 

Scarlet  beds:  For  these  bods  you  cannot  improye  on  Pelar- 
gonium Paul  Crampel ;  have  an  edging  of  Centaurea  nagusina 
(ayn.  oandidiaBinia)  instead  of  the  one  you  name. 

Pink  beds:  Here  again  your  arrangement  is  good,  except  the 
edging.  What  variety  of  Ivy-leaved  Pelargonium  do  you  grow? 
Galilee  and  Madame  Crousse  are  free-flowering  semi-double  pink 
sorts.  Have  a  groundwork  and  an  edging  of  a  rosy-manve 
Viola — William  Ned^  for  instance. 


The  Sttds  of  Wild  Pltnti. 

The  question  that  Mr.  Simms  raises  on  page  179,  whether 
certain  seeds  can  lie  buried  in  the  ground  for  a  long  TOriod  of 
years,  and  then  germinate,  is  a  very  old  way.  Data  of 
the  kind  that  Mr.  Simms  furnishes  lie  scattered  through 
numerous  volumes    of    this    and    other    papers,  and  the  last 

eiragraph  I  can  find,  curiously  enough,  relates  to  the  late 
r.  J.  Lindley,  who  states  in  his  ''Introduction  to  Botany^'' 
1839,  that  he  had  then  before  him  three  Raspberry  plants, 
the  seeds  of  which  had  been  taken  **  from  the  stomach 
(sic)  of  a  man  whose  skeleton  was  found  30ft  below  the  surface 
of  the  earth  at  the  bottom  of  a  barrow  which  was  opened  near 
Dorchester.  He  had  been  buried  with  some  coins  of  the 
£mperor  Hadrian,  and  it  is  therefore  probable  that  the  seeds 
were  sixteen  or  seventeen  hundred  years  old.''  Even  with  Dr. 
Lindley 's  assursncee,  however,  one  finds  it  difficult  to  believe 
that  llaspberry  seeds  could  have  endured  that  ordeal  and  have 
lived  to  flourish! — Solomon. 


The  Position  of  Gardeners. 

One  recognises  the  feebleness  of  mere  writing,  esx)ecially  in 
writing  to  a  newspaper  intended  primarily  for  gardeners.  VVe, 
who  are  gardeners,  grieve  at  our  lot  in  life,  not  at  the  ancient 
and  honourable  calling  (and  that  is  no  clap-trap  phrase);  but 
we  grieve  to  be  in  the  position  of  servants  of  luxury.  We  may 
say  and  try  to  believe  that  we  are  necessary  in  the  "  economy 
of  the  modern  whirl-a-gig ;  but  unless  we  can  prove  ourselves  to 
be  units  in  a  scheme  or  commerce— in  a  profit-making  concern, 
where  our  presence  (or  a  substitute  for  us)  is  necessary,  I  fear 
we  must  still  stand  resigned  to  a  state  of  dependence  and  of 
subordination.  It  is  even  as  ''  Retired"  has  told  us  (page  178) 
— the  head  gardener  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  a  county  is 
despised  and  rejected  of  men  I  He  wishes  to  join  "one  par- 
ticular grand  institution," — let  us  say  the  noble  Order  of  Free- 
masons. He  fills  the  papers,  and  he  says  he  is  a  gardener.  That 
is  enough ;  at  any  rate,  on  one  not  far  distant  occasion  it  was 
enough,  for  the  gardener-applicant  was  '*  blackbeaned,"  which 
means  that  because  he  was  a  gardener  he  was  refused  admission 
to  that  particular  Order.  Tne  Freemasons'  lodgce,  however, 
cannot  be  consistent,  for  we  have  known  some'  gardeners 
''masons."  It  is  necessary  to  bring  such  scandalous  cases  to  the 
light  of  public  judgment.  Perhaps  when  our  B.G.A.  is  big,  and 
strong  enough  for  action,  its  blast  of  righteous  indignation  will 
sweep  away  all  such  uncharitable  and,  moreover,  ignorant  con- 
duct as  that  to  which  your  correspondent  of  last  week,  and 
myself  now,  have  drawn  attention. 

That  we,  as  gardeners  and  "domestic  servants"  (save  the 
name  of  Adam !)  will  ever  be  free  from  tne  petty  tyranny  of  some 
employers  (and  I  think  lady-employers  sin  moat  generally  in  this) 
is  hardly  to  be  hoped  for.  Thank  heaven,  there  are  gentlemen 
and  ladies  (in  tlie  right  sense  of  these  words)  who  treat  their 
gardeners  as  men,  and  very  largely  as  companions.  The  gar- 
dener enters  into  the  confidence  of  his  employer  or  employers, 
and  this  happy„  intimate  association  is  reflected  in  feasant 
concord  all  around,  and  in  success  in  the  departments  of  the 
garden.     This  is  the  ideal. 

The  obverse  is  illustrated  by  jealous,  petty  tyrannies  on  the 
part  of  the  garden  owner;  where  constant  and  often  quite  un- 
reasonable, oecause  unrealisable,  demands  pour  upon  the 
bewildered  gardener,  who,  striving  at  first  with  might  and 
main  to  satisfy  every  order  and  every  whim,  at  last  breaks  down 
in  sheer  despair  under  the  strain,  and  the  indignities  that  have 
become  more  than  his  human  nature  can  bear.  And  who  shall 
fitly  punish  that  one,  who,  by  long  persistent  goading,  has  at 
last  driven  away  a  good  servant— driven  him  out  of  a  situation 
and  home,  with  a  wife  and  children  to  support,  and  the  best 
years  of  his  life  almost  gone?  Has  the  gardener  no  ideal,  think 
you  ?  Is  every  one  of  us  only  a  tiller  of  the  soil,  trudging  out 
his  little  life  between  the  rising  and  the  setting  of  the  sun? 
If  that  were  all,  the  kicks  and  the  cuffs  and  the  smarting  thrusts 
from  an  evil  tongue,  would  be  all  in  the  day's  doings;  Uiit 
actually,  the  gardener,  like  his  fellow  men,  is  human.  But  one 
might  write  for  ever  and  those  ironies  would  not  be  lessened: 
W^e  must  try  to  assert  our  just  aspirations  and  expectations; 
and  one  of  the  wajrs,  it  seems  to  me,  is  by  Ie«<8ening  the  influx 
of  gardeners  and  by  standardising  upward,  those  that  are 
already  within  the  ranks.— Scotia. 
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Hyacintlis. 


No  flowers  of  the  springtime,  not  even  the  early-flowering 
Tulips,  are  so  stately  as  the  Dutch  Hyacinths.  Among  the  best 
of  them  are  these :— In  sinolbs  :  Charles  Dickens,  Delicatissima, 
General  Pelissier,  Giaantea,  Gertrude,  Ladv  Derby,  and  Robert 
Steiger.  which  are  of  various  shades  of  red,  carmine,  and  rose. 
C»ar  Peter,  General  Havelock,  Gnmd  Maitre,  La  Peyrouse, 
Leonidas,  and  King  of  the  Blues,  which  are  of  shiades  of  blue. 
Grandeur  h  Merveille,  La  Grandesse,  and  Mont  Blanc,  whites; 
and  Yellow  Hammer  as  s  single. 

Of  D0UBLB8,  the  one  we  figure,  Jaune  Supreme  (the  illustra- 
tion kindly  lent  by  Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons),  is  certainly  at  the 
head  oi  its  ooloirr ;  and  there  might  be  named  these  others :  Czar 
Nicholas,  Sir  Walter  Soott,  and  Suaanne  Marie^  which  are  blush 
or  rose ;  Empress  of  India  and  Premier,  ©armme  and  deep  red 
respectively ;  Garrick,  Van  Speyk,  and  Laurens  Coster,  blues ; 
La  Tour  d^Auvergne  and  Double  Vanquair,  whites. 


Hardy  Plant  Notes. 


Tyeraiftn'f  Opoiindgel«  Seneolo  pulcher. 

Some  of  the  Senecios,  or  Groundsels,  are  very  attractive 
plants,  although  auite  a  number  of  the  species  are  not  only 
coarse  but  '*  weeay.^'  This  cannot  be  said  of  Tyerman's 
Groundsel,  Senecio  pulcher,  a  fine  late-blooming  plant,  whose 
only  fault  is  that  in  some  very  odd  districts  it  blooms  too 
late  in  the  open  to  be  of  much  service.  By  dint,  however,  of 
a  little  care  and  study  in  selecting  a  position  for  it,  Senecio 
pulcher  will  flower  in  most  gardens  in  September,  or  at  the 
latest,  October,  and  I  have  ofien  met  with  it  earlier  even  than 
September.  I  find  that  in  a  very  lieht  soil,  where  it  is  too  dry 
in  summer^  its  growth  is  checked,  and  is  comparatively  late.  In 
a  good  soil,  and  in  a  place  not  too  dry,  but  not  sodden  with 
water,  it  blooms  earlier,  makes  a  better  plant,  and  gives  finer 
blooms.  It  likes  a  fair  amount  of  sun,  and  this  is  xwrticularly 
necessary  in  oold  gardens,  although,  on  the  other  hand,  too 
strong  sun  spoils  the  fine  colouring  of  the  plant. 

This  colour  is  an  unusual  one  among  hardy  flowers,  beinff  of 
a  clear  and  rich  magenta  carmine  with  a  golden  yellow  disc, 
and  as  the  flowers  are  larger  and  more  substantial  than  those 
of  our  common  Ox-eye  Daisy,  and  are  in  some  numbers,  the 
plant  is  showy  when  in  bloom.  The  leaves  and  stems  are  of  a 
succulent  character.  It  is  not  a  good  plant  to  increase  in  the 
ordinary  way,  however,  as  it  does  not  divide  well,  and  it  is 
but  seldom  that  it  seeds  with  us,  so  that  to  raise  a  stock  of 
plants  we  must  have  recourse  to  root  cuttings,  which  are  very 
satisfactory.  The  best  plan  to  take  is  to  lift  a  plant  in  Novem- 
ber, and  to  cut  as  many  pieces  of  its  roots,  which  are  almost 
quill-like  in  their  habit^  into  pieces  about  an  inch  in  length. 
These  ought  to  be  put  into  pots  or  pans  of  light  soil  surfaced 
with  san<r  just  covering  the  ends  of  the  cuttings,  which,  by  the 
way,  should  be  placed  with  the  upper  part  upwards.  The  water- 
ing of  the  pans,  which  should  be  put  on  a  shelf  near  the  light 
in  a  heated  greenhouse,  will  expose  the  ends  of  the  cuttings, 
which  will  sj^t  open  and  then  oegin  to  grow.  An  old  pliant 
will  yield  many  cuttings,  and  a  stock  is  thus  readily  raised. 
Where  a  heated  greenhouse  is  not  available,  the  cuttings  need 
not  be  put  in  until  March  or  April,  and  then  in  a  cold  house 
or  frame,  but  the  plants  produced  will  be  longer  coming  to 
flowering  size,  as  some  months  have  been  lost. — S.  Arnott. 

The  Hollyhock. 

There  is  no  finer  ornament  of  the  herbaceous  border  than  the 
Hollyhock.  Planted  in  the  back  row  of  a  border,  or  dotted  here 
and  there  throughout,  it  makes  an  excellent  display.  Their 
noble  tapering  spike-like  stems  and  rich  rosettes  of  flowers 
clustering  round  the  footstalks  of  the  leaves,  and  their 
panicled  nead  and  luxuriant  massive  leaves,  render  it  the  most 
effective  occupant  of  a  gap  in  the  garden  or  shrubbery.  In 
rows  in  the  m>wer  garden,  or  in  clumps  by  themselves,  their 
variety  of  odour  and  maiesty  of  growth  render  them  most 
attractive  objects.  Hollyhocks  may  be  nropagated  by  seed 
and  by  cuttings.  When  nlanted  in  a  gooa  southern  exposure 
abundance  of  well-ripened  seed  can  be  procured  from  each 
plant,  although  it  is  not  alwavs  advisable  to  gather  the  seed 
of  every  flower,  some  being  deformed  and  of  poor  colour.  The 
seed  should  be  gathered  only  from  the  most  perfect  plants,  in 
which  the  flowers  have  been  round,  the  petals  thick  and  smooth 
on  the  edge,  the  colour  dense  and  decided,  and  the  flowers 
close  to  each  other  on  the  stem.  The  plants  can  be  treated 
Exactly  as  annuals  or  biennial  plants.  In  the  former  sow  the 
seed  in  heat  early  in  February,  that  they  may  flower  the  same 
year;  in  the  latter  sow  the  seed  in  a  box  placed  in  a  oold  frame 
about  the  end  of  June  or  the  beginning  of  July.  When  the 
seedlings  (in  the  latter  case)  are  large  enough  to  handle,  they 
should  DC  pricked  off  into  pots  and  wint<;rod  in  a  frame,  taking 
care  to  protect  against  frost  and  damping.  These  will  flower 
much  earlier  than  the  former. 


Notice  ol  Book. 


Injurious  Insects  and  Otheb  Animals.  University  of  Bir- 
mingham; 28.  6d. 
Mr.  W.  E.  Collinge,  M.Sc.,  F.E.S.,  the  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Economic  Zoology  at  the  University  of  Birmingham, 
has  for  several  years  issued  reports  on  the  above  subjects, 
which  have  met  with  great  appreciation  in  the  Midlands. 
Close  examination  of  the  fourth  report  proves  it  to  be  of  more 
than  usual  interest,  and  fruit  growers  and  gardeners  who  aim 


Double  Hyacinth,  Jaune  Supreme. 


Wtbbde  Sons. 


at  being  up-to-date  in  combating  insect  pests  will  do  well  to 
obtain  a  copy.  The  work  is  pubbshed  by  Cornish  Bros.,  Ltd., 
Birmingham;  price  2s.  6d. 

We  glean  from  the  introduction  that  *' During  the  year 
January  31,  1906,  to  January  31.  1907,  eleven  hundred  and 
seventy-one  enquiries  have  been  dealt  with.  Of  these,  eight 
hundred  and  forty  were  oonnected  with  agricultural  and  garden 
pests,  nineteen  referred  to  household  or  commercial  pests,  and 
three  hundred  and  twelve  specimens  were  sent  in  for  identifica- 
tion.** Also  that,  *J  During  the  past  year  the  Council  of  the 
University  of  Birmingham  have  founded  a  Department  of 
Economic  Zoology,  to  which  tJie  whole  time  and  services  of  Mr. 
Collinge  are  now  devoted.  The  area  which  this  Department 
will  endeavour  to  work  compriGO  the  counties  of  Sliropshire, 
Stafford,  Derby,  Leicester,  Wam-ick,  Worcester,  and  Herpford. 
A  register  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  farmers  and  fruit- 
growers is  being  compiled." 

In  the  early  pages  of  the  report  a  considerable  amount  of 
attention  is  devoted  to  the  results  of  experiments  with  insecti- 
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cides.  ExperimentB  were  made  upon  the  eggs  of  the  Apple 
sucker  in  November,  1905,  with  the  result  that  a  soda  emulsion 
spray  fluid  is  reoommended  for  winter  or  early  spring  applica- 
tion, in  the  place  of  the  caustic  soda  and  carbonate  of  potash 
spray  fluid  given  in  previous  reports.  It  is  stated  in  a  footnote 
that,  unknown  to  Mr.  Collinge  at  the  time,  a  series  of  experi- 
ments were  being  carried  out  at  the  Wobum  Experimental 
Fruit  Farm,  ana  the  results  obtained  bj  an  Almost  similar 
spray  fluid  confirm  the  value  of  this  mixture.  Reference  is 
made  to  experiments  in  connection  with  lime,  sulphur  and  salt 
spray  fluids,  which  are  stated  **to  have  given  poor  results.*' 
Evidently,  nowever,  the  last  word  has  not  yet  been  said  in 
regard  to  spray  fluids  for  winter  use,  as  the  Chapman  formula 
for  combining  lime,  salt,  and  waterglass.  is  engaging  the  atten- 
tion of  many  fruit-growers,  and  accoroing  to  the  evidence  of 
both  Frofessor  Theobald  and  Mr.  Chapman,  it  proved  a  pro- 
nounced success  where  tried  last  year.  It  seems,  though,  that 
Mr.  Collinge  means  to  keep  well  ahead  in  this  matter,  tor  we 
«!>-■  to] J  of  tv  L  -  1 :_.  -pray  fliiitl.r  \rhich  ihave  given  important 
lesult^  wherever  tried.  For  the  present  they  are  termed  VI 
and  V2.  As,  }iowev<*r,  th<^-^  fluids  have  to  go  through  a  some- 
what coinplicat*4  nioclmrtioal  process,  requiring  the  use  of 
©5q>ensiTe  utetisikt  its  prepBration  cannot  be  undertaken  by 
practical  fni  it-grow  era.  l>iit  Mr.  Collinge  has  been  acting  in 
ODD  junction  with  tjie  staff  of  the  Cooper  Research  Laboratory, 
and  as  the  resuU  of  their  joint  laTH>urs,  it  is  believed  that  the 
fruit-gfiowcT  will  have  in  \l  and  V2  a  winter  and  summer  sprav 
fluid  very  difficult  to  improve  upon,  as  they  mix  readily  witn 
oo!d  water  with  the  mini  mum  tiniount  of  tix>uble;  and,  above 
ail,  quickly  da^troy  the  m<mi  troublesome  of  insect  pests  and 
tbeir  eggs. 

The  growing  necessity  for  taking  steps  to  destroy  eelworms. 
whicli  are  such  troublesome  pc>st^  in  the  Midlands,  is  dilated 
A  upon,  and  as  experiments  are  -at  piesent  being  made  on  a  large 
7  scale  with  the  treatment  of  tho  soil  with  solutions  of  carbofic 
M  moid*  it  is  etatfd  that  &  short  report  will  probably  be  published 
^  on  the  subject  durmg  the  pre^ieiit  year. 

The  efficacy  of  Vaporite  as  a  remedy  for  wireworms  is 
strongly  upheld,  and  jitt4?rition  i&  *inawn  to  the  great  damage 
done  to  Currant  and  Gooseberry  bushes  by  the  larvse  of  the 
cJearwing  moth,  which  &o  oiten  acoounts  for  large  branches 
dying  suddenly. 

In  connection  with  tho  destruction  of  the  larvae  of  the  Pear 
midge,  the  burying  oi  tlie  surface  i?oJl  has  proved  to  be  a  simple 
i  yet  effective  remedy ;  and  tlie  {^roH'er  is  warned  that  it  is  a 
t  waste  of  money  to  apply  k  a  in  it  tor  the  purpose.  Many  growers 
will  certainly  not  entijx*ly  agro©  uith  this  sweeping  assertion, 
for  even  if  the  kainit  i*  non-effective  in  destroying  the  pest,  its 
vdlue  OS  a  manitrc^  for  tlie  trees  would  prevent  loss  of  "either 
time  or  money  in  applying;  it.  iloreover,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  Vaponte  will  in  the  future  be  the  great  remedy 
for  Pear  niiclge. 

In  regfljd  to  aphides  which  attack  Apple  trees,  it  is  pointed 
out  that  there  are  three  distincU  ^i>eoies,  via.,  the  Apple  leaf 
aphifl^  (Aphis  Fitchi,  Sanderson),  the  permanent  Apple  aphis 
(Aphis  Pomi,  Do  Gur),  tlic  rosy  Apple  aphis  (Aphis  Sorbi, 
Kaltenbach).  The  two  latter  species  cause  Ae  leaves  to  curl; 
the  former  does  iiot.  It  i^  stated  that  these  aphides  oommenoe 
to  migrate  to  various  gmsses  early  in  June,  returning  to  the 
Apple  about  the  middle  of  September.  There  must,  we  think, 
be  much  diversity  in  regard  to  their  movements,  as  we  have 
seen  the  two  leaf-curl  in  |^  species  present  on  Apple  trpes  from 
April  till  September.  Autumn  spraying  with  a  paraffin  emulsion 
is  6i>eeially  recommeiukd  to  pievent  the  aphides  from  laying 
their  eggs, 

SijecJi*!  iittontion  i»  diuwii  tu  ine  Apple  ermine  moth,  the 
larvfiB  of  which  often  do  a  vast  amount  of  harm.  We  have 
found  them  specially  plentiful  in  wet  seasons,  and  never  remem- 
ber having  seen  them  in  greater  numbers  than  during  the  pre- 
sent seaiSon.  In  cases  of  severe  attack,  if  left  to  themselves  the 
marauders  will  completely  denude  a  tree  of  its  leaves,  but  for- 
tunately they  mav  easily  be  destroyed  when  in  their  tents  or 
''  web-nests,  and.  the  caustic  soda  emulsion  is  reoommended 
for  destroying  the  eggs  in  winter.  The  Apple  sawflv  was  found 
last  year  in  a  Worcestershire  orchard,  and  Mr.  CoHinge  is  not 
aware  of  its  having  previously  been  found  in  the  Midlands,  but 
we  received  specimens  of  the  larvae  from  a  Midland  county  six 
or  seven  years  ago,  though  it  does  not  appear  to  have  done  any 
very  serious  harm,  or  to  have  spread  to  any  great  extent. 

In  the  report  under  notice  there  are  many  other  interesting 
features,  the  whole  being  arranged  in  such  a  way  as  make  them 
of  the  greatest  practical  value  to  farmers,  gardeners,  and  fruit- 
growers. Definite  and  reliable  information  is  given  without 
needless  circumlocution.  The  numerous  and  beautiful  illustra- 
tions are  also  of  the  highest  order  of  merit,  and  it  is  gratifying 
to  learn  that  the  youthful  and  vigorous  University  of  Birming- 
ham is  pushing  forward  its  activities  into  a  fielii  of  research 
which  has  in  the  past  been  much  neglected  in  this  country.  If 
cultivators  generally  will  take  advantage  of  the  guidance  and 
sound  advice  given,  Birmingham's  Department  of  Economic 
Zoology  will  do  grand  work  m  the  future. 


How  to  Preserve  Flowers. 


The  following  notea  are  in  answer  to  inquiries  made  by 
'*R.  P.'' 

There  are  various  processes.  1.  Immerse  the  stem  of  the 
fresh  specimen  in  a  solution  of  thirty-two  parts  by  weight  of 
alum,  four  of  nitre,  and  186  of  water  for  two  or  three  days 
until  the  liquid  is  thoroughly,  absorbed,  and  then  press  in  the 
ordinary  way,  except  that  dry  sand  is  sifted  over  the  specimen 
and  the  packet  subjected  to  the  action  of  gentle  heat  for  twenty, 
four  hours. 

2.  Make  a  varnish  composed  of  twenty  parts  of  powdered 
cojpal  and  500  parts  of  ether,  powdered  glass  or  sand  being  used 
to  make  the  copal  dissolve  more  readily.  Into  this  solution  the 
plants  are  carefully  dipped,  then  they  are  allowed  to  dry  for 
ten  minutes,  and  the  same  proceas  is  repeated  four  or  five  times 
in  succession. 

3.  Plants  may  also  be  plunged  in  a  boiling  solution  of  one 
part  salicylic  acid  and  600  of  alcohol,  and  then  dried  in  bibulous 
paper.  But  this  should  be  very  lapidly  done,  violet  flowers 
especially  being  dstfooloured  by  more  tnan  an  instant  immersion. 

4.  Red  flowers  that  have  cWnffed  to  a  purplish  tint  in  drying 
may  have  their  colour  restored  oy  laying  tnem  on  a  piece  of 
paper  moistened  with  dilute  nitric  acid  (one  pair  to  ten  or 
twelve  parts  of  water),  and  then  submitting  them  to  moderate 
pressure  for  a  few  seconds :  but  the  solution  must  not  touch  the 
green  leaves,  as  they  would  be  decolourised  by  it. 

Another  process  is  with  sulphur:  Procure  a  chest  about  3ft 
or  4ft  square,  with  a  small  opening  in  the  upper  part  of  one 
side,  to  be  closed  by  a  bar,  througli  which  the  basin  containing 
brimstone  must  be  put  into  the  chest.  This  opening  must  be 
covered  inside  with  perforated  tin,  in  order  to  prevent  those 
flowers  which  hang  immediately  over  the  basin  from  being 
spoiled.  Paper  the  inside  to  render  it  air-ti^t.  When  the 
cnest  is  rea<fy  for  use,  nail  small  laths  oa  opposite  sides  of  the 
interior,  at  e  distance  of  about  6in  apart,  upon  which  lay  thm 
round  sticks  upon  which  to  arrange  the  flowers  j  these  should 
not  be  too  close  together,  or  the  vapour  will  not  circulate  freely 
through  the  vacant  places  around  tSie  flowers.  When  the  chest 
is  sufliciently  full  of  flowers  close  it  carefully,  place  a  damp  cloth 
on  the  sides  of  the  lid,  and  some  heavy  stones  upon  the  top  of 
it,  then  take  small  pieces  of  brimstone,  put  them  m  a  small 
flat  basin,  kindle  and  put  through  the  opening  in  the  bottom 
of  the  chest  and  shut  the  bar.  Leave  the  chest  undisturbed 
for  twenty-four  hours,  after  which  time  it  must  be  opened, 
and  if  the  flowers  be  sufficiently  smoked  they  will^  appear  white, 
if  not  they  must  be  smoked  again.  When  sufficiently  smoked, 
take  the  flowers  out  carefully  and  hang  them  up  in  a  dry  airy 
place  in  the  shade,  and  in  a  few  days  or  even  hou|ra  they  will 
recover  their  natural  colour,  except  being  only  a  shade  paler. 
To  give  them  a  very  brigiht  and  shining  colour,  plunge  them 
into  a  mixture  of  ten  parts  of  cold  water  and  one  of  good 
nitric  acid ;  drain  off  the  liquid^  and  hang  them  up  again  as 
before.  The  beet  flowers  for  this  purpose  are  Asters,  Roses, 
Fuchsias  (sinde  ones).  Spiraeas  (red-flowered  kinds,  such  as 
oallosa,  Dou^asi,  Watereri,  <fec.).  Ranunculus,  Delphiniums, 
Oytisus,  &c.  The  Roses  ought  to  be  quite  open,  but  not  too 
fully  blown.  . 

There  is  also  the  sand  process :— Dry  the  plants  in  clean 
silver  sand,  free  from  organic  matter  (made  so  by  repeated  wash- 
ing, until  the  sand  ceases  to  discolour  the  water).  Heat  the 
aand  rather  high,  and  mix  with  it  by  constant  stirring  a  small 
piece  of  composite  candle,  ^\'hich  prevents  the  sand  from  adher- 
ing to  the  flowers.  Have  a  box  not  more  than  3in,  but  as  broad 
as  possible ;  this  box  should  have  instead  of  a  bottom  a  narrow- 
meshed  iron  sieve  net  at  a  distance  fin  from  where  the  bottom 
should  be.  Place  the  box  on  a  board  and  fill  with  sand  until 
the  net  is  just  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  sand;  upon  this 
layer  of  sand  place  a  layer  of  flowers,  on  that  layer  of  sand,  then 
flowers,  and  so  on ;  the  layers  of  sand  should  vary  in  thickness 
according  to  the  kind  of  flowers  from  iin  to  iin.  When  the 
box  contains  about  three  layers  of  flowers,  it  must  be  removed 
to  a  very  dry  sunny  place,  the  best  being  close  under  the  glass 
in  an  empty  greenhouse,  exposed  to  the  full  influence  of  the 
sun.  After  a  week,  if  the  weather  is  sunny  and  dry,  the  flowers 
will  be  perfectly  dried ;  then  the  box  is  lifted  a  little,  the  sand 
falls  gently  through  the  iron  net,  and  the  flowers  remain  in 
their  position  on  the  net  without  any  disturbance  whatever. 
Tliey  snould  then  be  taken  carefully  out  and  kept  in  a  dry  and, 
if  possible,  dark  place,  where  no  sun  can  reach  them,  and  after- 
wards they  will  keep  very  well  for  several  years.  Care  should 
be  taken  that  the  flowers  are  cut  in  dry  weather,  and  that, 
while  laying  in  the  sand,  no  part  of  a  flower  sliall  touch  another 
part,  as  this  always  spoils  the  colour  and  causes  decay.  Sand 
should  be  filled  in  between  all  the  parts  of  the  flower ;  therefore 
it  is  necessary  to  insert  the  double  flowers  in  an  erect  position, 
in  order  to  fill  the  sand  between  the  petals,  while  most  of  the 
single  flowers  must  be  put  in  with  tneir  stalks  upwards.  By 
one  or  other  of  the  processes  above  mentioned  the  plants  and 
flowers   will  be  so  dried  as  to  retain  their  natural  forms. 
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Aehlll«a  umballata  ap^entaa. 

This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  prettiest  of  the  alpine  species. 
It  is  very  fi*ee  growing,  and  when  in  good  condition  and  well 
established,  it  soon  makes  a  lovely  carpet  of  silvery  foliage.  '  The 
flowers  are  white  and  borne  in  large  umbels  on  stems  Gin  long. 
This  clianning  plant  likes  a  sunny  portion  with  plenty  of  good 
sandy  loam  for  its  roots  to  penetrate. — G.,  Langport-. 

DpaeoQ«phaluiii  austplaeum. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  indispensable  of  alpine 
•plants,  and  is  easily  grown  in  pny  deep  sandy  soil.  The  emerald 
(foliage  is  very  neat  and  pretty,  and  gives  a  grand  effect  to  the 
'^quisite-  blue  flowers,  which  are  produced  in  numerous  racemes 
on  stems  1ft  in  height.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  a  most  deoora- 
,tive  plant  for  the  herbaceous  border  or  the  alpine  garden.— 
:W.  Glover,  Langport. 

PlatyoePlum  aloloopne, 

Although  Platyceriums  are  commonly  associated  with  private 
'greenhouse  establishments,  they  are  nevertheless  occasionally 
jioti^ed  doing  remarkably  effective  service  iri  the"  decorating  of 
flo-rists'  stores  or  show  houses.  The  variety  alcioome  is  by  no 
means^  the  most  striking  of  thei^  stril^ingly^  b^uj>iful  plants, 
"  but  it  is  the  one  most  generally  grown,  because  of  its  adapta- 
jbility  to  a  moderately  low  temperature  and  because  M  being 
easier  propajgated  than  some  other  varieties.  Staghorn  ferns, 
(Bs  tb^se  BX^  commonly  termed,  wi^l  thrive  well  in  baskets  filled 
^ith' coarse  peat  and  sphagnhm  moss;  They  also  form  beautiful 
bb jects  of  absorbing  interest  when  fastened  to  a  block  of  wood 
and  hung  up  in  a  suitable  place.  It  will  be  necessary  in  the 
latter  dippositdon  ^f  the  plants  to  fasten  a  piece  of  peat  and 
a  little  ^hagausi  to  the  plant  as  a  matter  of  sustenance.  After 
the  plants  get  esti^blish^d  they  will  covei'  the  IxJard  with  their 
\inique  fronds,  and  will  get  along  with  but  little  care  for  years. 

Th«  Zebsa  Oramm* 

There  are  a  green  and  two  variegated  varieties  of  grass  grown 
tinder  the  name  of  Eulalia,  though,  the  correct  name  is  Miscan- 
thus  japonicus  zebrinus.  Sometimes  they  are  grown  in  x>ots  for 
decorative  purposes  (comments  "The  Gardening  World,'*)  but 
those  who  desire  to  see  their  full  beauty  and  learn  what  they  are 
bapable  of  doing  under  favourable  conditions  should  plant  them 
but  in  a  piece  of  rich  soil  iri  the  garden.  Here  they  attain  a 
much  greater  height  than  in  pots,  and  will  bloom  in  autumn 
when  well  established.  The  ordinary,  form  has  green  leav^ 
with  white  midrib,  but  is  not  so  frequently  grown  as  the  varie- 
gated one,  M.  j.  variegatus.  That  which  we  here  notice  is  the 
Kebra-striped  variety,  M.  j.  zebrinus,  which  has  bands  of  yellow 
at  intervals  along  the  leaves.  This  is  a  very  uncommon  form  of 
variegation  in  a  grass,  a$  white  or  yellow  variegation  usually 
follows,  tiie  lines  of  the  venation,  that  is,  the  long  Vvay  of  the 
leaf.  In  the  south  of  England  and  other  favoured  quarters  these 
grasses  prove  perfectly  haix3y,  and  if  planted  in  good  soil  make 
splendid  growth  during  the  course  of  a  season.  For  this  reason 
they, are.  sometiipes, used  iit  summer  bidding  or  sub-tropical  gar- 
dening to  furnish  contrast  and  variety  in  be36  where  flowering 
subjects  are  largely  employed.,  It  can  be  increased  to  any 
^xtehtr  by  lifting  the  clumps  in  spring  just  when  commencing 
to  throw  up  fresh  leaves.  Each  crown  with  a  few  roots  attached 
will  gjrow,  but  in  the  course  of  a  season  or  two  it  is  unnecessary 
to  br^ak  up  the  pieces  too  small,  seeing  that  a  sufficient  quantity 
for  any  purpose  can  be  reared  by  this  process  of  division  alone. 
In  x^s^^  of  the  country  where  it  is  not  quite  hardy  it  would  be 
sufficient  to  lift  the  clumps  with  a  fair  amount  of  soil  attached 
and  lay  them  under  the  stages  of  a  greenhouse  until  they  com- 
menced growing  in  spring,  when  they  could  again  be  planted 


out. 
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^  Dttlphlnruma  In  Thpee  Coloupa. 

Delphinium  formosum  (bright  blue),  T>.  sulphureum  (pale 
yellow),  and  D.  nudicaule  (scarlet),  might  well  be  grown  to- 
gether. They  deserve  attention,  and  if  pr<^)erly  utilised,  oaght 
to  furnish  a  pretty  show  in  July  and  part  of  August.— E. 

Thpee  CEnothepas. 

(Enothera  speciosa  (white),  (E.  fruticosa  Youngi  (yellow),  and 
CE.  speciosa  rosea,  like  the  Delphiniums  named,  might  also  be 
grown  together.— E. 

A  Lesaep  Known  Annual. 

The  subject  under  notice  is  Lychnis  cceli-rosa,  a  hardy  annual 
growing  IJft  high,  and  very  like  Linum  grandiflorum,  except 
that  the  flowers  are  smaller  and  of  a  bright  rose-pink  colour.  It 
can  be  treated  exactly  like  this  Linum.  The  common  or  English 
name  employed  is  Hose  of  Heaven,  and  it  is  grown  also  under 
the  Latin  names  of  Agrostemma  ooronaria  and  Viscaria 
corona  rja.— A. 

Puppltt-sppoutlng'  Bpoeooll. 

This  is  a  ntost  useful  hardy  variety.  As.  its  -nam^  indicates, 
it  is  of  a  branching  or  sprouting  nature,  and  owing  to  this  yo« 
can  cut  and  come  again  later  on.  It  is  very  much  appreciated 
in  some  establishments,  an(^  its  tender  purple  sprouts  are  wel- 
comed in  spring  when  there  is  not  much  variety  in  the  vegetable 
garden.  A  white  variety  of  this  is  also  to  be  had,  which  only 
requires  to  be  better  known  to  be  more  largely  cultivated.  One 
migbt  here  mention  two  good  Cabbages  for  present  sowing — 
-Webb's  Monarch  and  Sutton's  April. 

AntiPPhinum.  Dobbie*a  BpllUant. 

A  good  Antirrhinum  of  brilliant  carmine  is  that  known  aa 
Debbie's  Brilliant,  a  new  variety  which  seems  to  have  a  future 
before  it,  so  far  as  one  can  judge  from  what  one  has  seen  of  this 
effective  Snapdragon  during  the  past  season.  In  one  pood 
garden  I  saw  a  long  row  of  it  in  combination  with  t^'  gaipe 
firm's  White  Queen,  and  the  two  made  a  splendid  display.  The 
day  of'  the  striped  Antirrhinum  is  almost  over,  arid  thi^  is  not 
surprising  in  view  of  the  better  effect  made  in  a  gard^i  by  the 
self,  or  nearly  self-coloured  varieties.  The  striped  ones  oiten 
look  dingy  at  a  distance,  and  one  requires  to  examine  them  near 
at  hand  before  one  can  see  their  points.  With  such  selfs  as 
Brilliant  it  is  otherwise,  and  they  are  showy  from  any  point  of 
view.— S.  Mead. 

The  Oolaua. 

The  Coleus  is  such  an  easily  groW'fl  subject,  and  so  showy, 
that  it  is  no  wonder  it  is  so  jK>pular.  The  number  of  varieties 
is  practically  limitless,  and  if  at  all  interested  in  seeing  new 
forms  the  expenditure  of  a  few  cents  in  a  package  of  seed  is  all 
that  is  necessary.  Though  many  of  the  resulting  varieties  will 
probably  be  worthless,  there  is  always  a  chance  of  getting  some 
realjy  good  ones,  and  in  any  case  it  is  very  interesting  to  w^tch 
the  young  seedlings  as  they  develop,  first  the  almost  colourless 
leaves,  and  later  the  larger  showy  ones  that  show  the  character 
of  the  variety.  Beyond  the  interest  accruing  from  their  cul- 
ture it  is  not  necessary  to  grow  these  plants  from  seeds,  as 
cuttings  are  easily  procured  in  quantity  in  spring  by  wintering 
a  few  plants  of  each  variety.  They  are  quite  impatient  of  cold, 
and  to  be  safe  the  temperature  in  winter  should  not  fall  below 
45deg,  and  if  the  principal  leaves  are  to  be  kept  in  good  condi- 
tion, 50deg  is  much  safer.  They  winter  best  in  rather  small 
pots,  and  during  the  dark  days  must  be  very  sparingly  watered. 
The  plants  are  singularly  liable  to  the  attacks  of  mealy  bug, 
and  this  should  be  carefully  watched  for  and  destroyed  when  it 
appears,  or  it  will  rapidly  spread  to  other  and  perhaps  more 
valuable  plants.  The  aim  of  the  grower  of  Coleuses  is  to  get  a 
large  plant  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible,  and  for  this  reason 
a  light,  rich,  open  compost  is  given.  Many  market  growers,  in 
fact,  use  nothing  but  well  decayed  manure  and  sand,  and  by 
keeping  the  plants  constantly  in  a  light  warm  house  get  very 
rapid  growth  and  beautiful  colour  in  the  leaves.  If  specimen 
plants  are  desired  it  is  usual  to  keep  them  year  by  year  and 
cut  them  back  into  shape  a  little  annually,  but  plants  large 
enough  for  all  ordinary  purposes  may  be  grown  easily  from 
cuttings  or  seed  the  first  year.— (**  Gardening,"  Chicago.^ 
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A  "White"  Dallodil. 


There  is  no  true  white  trumpet  Narcissus  (Daffodil),  but 
there. are  near  approaches •  to  it.  The  famous  variety  Peter 
Barr,  the  king  of  white  trumpet  Daffodils  up  to  the  present 
time,  is  still  too  expensive  to  indulge  in  ;  even  a  single  bulb  runs 
to  £20.  But  the  variety  Madame  de  Graaff,  which  may  be  called 
the  queen  of  trumpet  whites,  is  reasonable  in  price,  since  the 
catalogues  offer  it  at  26.  6d.  per  bulb.  Forty  bulbs,  which  would 
cost  less  than  £5,  allowing;  for  reductions  for  that  quantity, 
would  plant  a  medium  sized  bed,  the  bulbs  being  placed  9in 
apart  each  way.  As  this  is  a  good  grower,  the  stock  need  never 
dwindle  if  properly  treated,  and  the  net  result  is  the  addition  of 
a  chaste  white  trumpet  Daffodil  for  the  gaixien,  and  a  flower  of 
the  noblest  beauty  for  cutting.  Our  illustration  (from  Messrs. 
Webb  and  Soirs,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge),  shows  a  full-sized 
flower.     The  perianth  is  white,  and  the  trumpet  is  primrose. 

The  HnmaD  Side  ol  Flower  Sbows. 


Perhaps  the  majority  of  people  who  attend  flower  shows 
see  only  the  fruit  and  the  flowers  and  the  vegetables,  but  if 
one  happens  to  be  a  student  of  human  nature,  as  well  as  an 
admirer  of  garden  products,  there  is  plenty  of  material  to  be 
found  at  the  average  country  flower  snow.  It  is  very  unfor- 
tunate that  a  mercenarv  anxiety  to  win  prizes  prompts  men  at 
times  to  do  so  by  fraudulent  means,  and  despite  the  fact  that 
examples  are  occasionally  made  of  defrauders,  prize-cards  often 
rest  on  exhibits  that  were  not  growTi  by  the  exhibitor.  It  is 
surprising  that  men  will  stoop  so  low  in  order  to  win  a  x>altry 
money  prize;  but  human  nature  is  imperfect.,  and  its  imper- 
fections are  not  confined  to  the  men  who  exhibit  in  the  oot- 
tagensr'  class.  Not  long  ago  a  case  came  before  my  notice  of 
a  gardener  who,  in  the  capacity  of  judge,  was  instrumental  in 
disqualifying  a  cottager  for  exhibiting  produce  that  he  had 
obviously  not  grown,  and  only  a  few  hours  later  he  was  over- 
heard making  an  arrangement  with  another  gardener  for  the 
latter  to  send  him  a  few  dishes  of  fruit  to  make  up  a  collection 
that  he  pix>posed  staging  at  a  distant  show.  Dear  me,  how 
true  are  the  words  of  the  immortal  Burns,  "If  we  oould  see  our- 
selves as  others  see  us '' ;  but  that  is  part  of  another  story. 

Dishonest  Exhibitobs. 

Quite  recently  a  case  appeared  in  a  local  police  court  which 
has  bearing  on  the  human  side  of  exhibiting.  One  exhibitor 
at  the  local  show  was  charged  with  doing  wilhil  damage  to  the 
growing  crops  of  a  fellow  competitor.  After  the  show  the  wife 
of  the  Tatter^  on  cutting  up  some  Beans,  found  a  needle  stuck 
lengthways  in  one,  and  further  examination  revealed  other 
needles  stuck  into  Cabbages,  Onions,  and  Marrows  growing  on 
the  allotment.  It  was  urged  for  the  prosecution  that  the 
needles  would  check  the  growth  of  the  vegetables,  but  the 
excuse  of  the  defendant  was  that  he  suspected  the  other  man 
of  not  showing  his  own  produce,  and  he  adopted  this  rather 
novel  means  of  finding  out.  Whether  he  satisfied  himself  I  do 
not  know,  but  the  experiment  cost  him  the  deprivation  of  his 
freedom  for  fourteen  days,  and,  on  the  whole,  I  think  he 
deserved  it.     [See  '/Notes  and  Notices.*'] 

Personally  I  think  flower  show  committees  are  not  always 
free  from  blame  in  the  matter  of  dishonest  showing,  and 
suspicious  cases  are  often  allowed  to  pass  without  further  in- 
vestigation. This  is  a  mistake,  and  it  has  led  to  the  downfall 
of  more  thaji  one  society.  Every  .society  has  a  rule  to  the 
effect  tbat  produce  must  be  of  the  exhibitor's  own  growth,  and 
if  at  any  time  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  this  rule  is  broken, 
an  investigation  should  be  promptly  made,  and  the  culprit  if 
found  guilty,  should  }>e  severely  dealt  with.  It  Is  not  enough 
to  wait  for  someone  to  lodge  a  complaint,  as  this  is  a  delicate 
thing  for  anyone  to  do;  the  committee  should  take  its  responsi- 
bility in  the  matter,  and  act  on  its  own  initiative. 

The  light  in  which  exhibitois  regard  the  judge  are  some- 
times amusing.  I  was  recently  ofllciating  at  a  local  show,  aad 
when  the  secretary  gave  the  order  for  the  tent  to  be  cleared 
one  old  lady  of  the  cottager  class  lingered  behind,  and  drawing 
my  attention  to  some  window  plants,  asked  me  what  I  thought 
of  them.  On  being  told  that  they  were  very  nice,  she  replied 
in  an  undertone,  "They're  mine,"  and  she  went  on  to  point  out 
other  exhibits  in  a  similar  way.  But  the  secretary  was  growing 
impatient,  and  in  tones  more  official  than  polite,  ordered  the  old 
woman  to  leave.     She  did,  but  before  departing,  she  turned  to 


u^^  uiu  rnenos,  will  you,  sir ?*  "  1  never  had  the  opportunity, 
by  the  way  of  finding  out  what  the  old  lady  thought  of  mv 
memory  m  this  respect.  ^6  y 

Ardext  Exhibitors. 
a  ahn.^^f'^  'l^''®  thing  above  another  that  I  like  to  see  about 
a  show  It  is  keenness.     It  is  good  to  see  a  group  of  interest^ 


exhibitors  round  the  entrance  to  the  tent  waiting  to  learn  the 
result,  and  I  do  not  know  a  more  interesting  picture  of  human 
nature  than  the  sight  of  a  homy-handed  son  of  t<Hl  working  his 
way  round  the  tables,  and  jotting  down  on  the  back  of  a  well- 
thumbed  schedule,  with  a  half-inch  stump  of  lead  pencil  that 
was  used  for  the  same  purpose  the  year  before,  the  amount  of 
his  winning.  To  complete  the  picture  you  want  to  see  the 
look  on  the  man's  face  at  the  dose  of  the  day,  when  he  goes  up 
to  the  platform  to  receive  his  awards  from  the  hands  of  the 
lady  of  the  manor.  The  admiring  glances  of  his  friends  in  the 
crowd  confuse  him,  and  blushes  would  be  seen  were  it  possible 
for  a  face  bronzed  with  continual  exposure  to  storm  and  sun- 
shine to  turn  red.  With  head  rather  downcast  he  receives  the 
congratulations  of  the  lady,  and  taking  his  money  in  one  hand, 
ho  touches  his  forelock  with  the  other,  and  falls  back,  glad  that 
the  ordeal  is  over,  to  receive  the  more  familiar  congratulations 
of  his  friends,  and  if  he  docs  make  merry  later  on  over  an  extra 
pint  of  beer,  I  do  not  know  that  you  can  blame  him  much.  They 
are  something  more,  mv  friends,  than  good  gardeners,  are  these 
sturdy  moml>ers  of  the  labouring  fraternity,  who  exhibit  honestly 
and  squarely,  and  take  their  defeats  manfully,  and  their  suc- 
cesses modestly.  These  men,  I  say,  who  talk  about  ''our 
show  "  in  tones  which  leave  no  doubt  about  them  regarding  the 
institution  as  being  somethinf^  peculiarly  their  own,  are  the 
sturdy  backbone  of  rural  Britain. 

You  find  them  this  year,  next  year,  and  so  long  as  they  live, 
doing  their  duty  in  that  state  of  life  that  it  has  pleased  God  to 
call  them,  working  for  their  living  and  fairly  earning  it,  and 
wishing  for  nothing  more  than  to  spend  their  spare  time  in  the 
garden.  There  is  a  commendable  movement  on  foot  to  improve 
the  opportunities  of  the  working  classes  by  introducing  a  system 
of  small  holdings.  The  thing  is  to  get  the  right  class  of  men  to 
work  them,  tfuid  my  contention  •  is  that  at  village  sbows  the 
stamp  of  men  who  are  to  be  met  will  make  small  holdinos  pay  if 
anyone  can,  as  they  have  the  stability,  practical  knowleoge,  and 
capacity  for  work. that  are  eminently  desirable. 

Uksatisvikd  Exhibitobs. 

But  I  am  running  away  from  my  subject,  and  am  reminded 
of  the  exhibitor  who  has  yet  to  learn  how  to  lose.  I  met  him 
the  other  day,  and  he  won  second  prize  in  a  class  where 
(according  to  his  views)  he  ought  to  have  had  first.  Dear  me, 
how  he  fretted  and  fumed  to  be  sure,  as  this  stamp  of  man 
will,  and  clinched  all  other  arguments  in  his  favour  by  the 
assertion  that  the  judges  did  not  know  their  work.  The  latter, 
by  the  way,  were  unperturbed,  and  auietly  answered  that  tbey 
were  disinterested,  wnile  the  irate  exhibitor  was  not^  and  this, 
I  think,  is  the  best  way  of  dealing  with  the  dissatisfied  indi- 
vidual who  is  to  be  found  at  most  snows,  and  generally  succeeds 
in  making  himself  a  nuisance. 

Another  interesting  character  under  canvas  is  the  man  who 
follows  the  judges  round  to  see  whether  they  have  done  right. 
He  may  be  interested  in  the  exhibits,  or  lie  may  not,  and  the 
chances  are  that  he  has  never  acted  as  a  jud^e  m  his  life ;  but 
he  knows  all  about  it,  and  you  can  tell  bv  his  look  of  satisfac- 
tion or  grunt  of  disapproval  whether  he  agrees  with,  the 
decision  or  not.  His  cup  of  happiness  is  full  to  the  brim  if  he 
happens  to  count  twenty-e-ix  Qooseberries  on  a  dish  winning  a 
prize  when  the  schedule  only  asks  for  twenty-five.  It  is  glory 
to  him  to  score  over  the  judges  in  this  way,  and  this  I  believe 
is  what  the  man  lives  for  on  flower  show  day. 

It  is  not  always  wise  for  a  judge  to  reveal  his  identity  when 
he  is  looking  round  the  show  after  his  official  work  is  done  and 
the  prize  cards  are  on  the  exhibits.  To  hear  other  people's 
opinion  of  you  is  not  always  flattering  to  yottr  vanity,  nor  was 
it  so  in  my  own  case  a  short  time  ago,  wnen  a  man  poured  a 
story  of  his  wrongs  in  my  ears  over  a  pair  of  Marrows,  which 
ought  to  have  had  a  prize  in  his  estimation,  but  clid  not. 
*'  Look  at  'em,  look  at  'em,"  he  said,  *' there's  no  gettin'  away 
from  it,  and  then  the  fellers  calls  themselves  Judges.  What 
they  knows  about  Marrers  ain't  much."  Thinking  of  the  old 
proverb,  that  a  -man  convinced  against  his  will  is  of  the  same 
opinion  still,  I  did  not  consider  it  would  help  matters  to  tell 
him  that  I  was  one  of  the  ''fellers"  who  were  responsible  for 
his  disappointment.  

One  of  the  most  pleasing  pictures  of  human  nature  at  a 
flower  show  that  I  have  seen  of  late  was  the  ai^t  of  nearly  a 
hundred  school  children  in  an  open  tent  busily  engaged  in 
making  up  bouquets  of  wild  flowers.  To  see  the  look  of 
animated  interest  on  their  faces,  the  intense  eagerness  over  the 
work,  and  to  hear  the  frequent  squabbles  when  one  youngster 
appropriated  the  flowers  which  another  had  picked,  were  both 
interesting  and  amusing.  Unfortunately  there  was  no  one  at 
hand  with  a  camera,  or  a  snapshot  might  have  been  taken  for 
the  Journal  of  Horticulture.  Further  instances  might  easily 
be  recounted,  but  I  have  written  enough  to  show  that  there  is 

a    human    aspect   of    flower   shows  that  is  worth  studyiniz. 

G.  H.  H.  * 
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Early  Fiencli  GardeQing. 

The  approaching  Anglo-French  Exhibition,  to  be  held  at 
Shepherd's  Bu^,  I^ndon,  ia  arousing  a  good  deal  of  interest,  or 
even  excitement,  and  it  promises  to  Be  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
kind  that  the  world  has  seen,  and  hardly  to  be  surpassed.  It  was 
a  happy  idea  to  associate  in  such  an  exhibition  the  two  sister 
countries  whici,  if  sometimes  unfriendly,  are  bound  to  each 
other  by  many  ties.  America  might  have  made  a  trio  of 
countries,  but  that  addition  would  have  caused  diflSculties, 
perhaps.  Italy 
oould  plead  a  long 
connection  with 
Britain,  as  with 
France.  Looking 
at  horticulture,  for 
instance,  we  see 
how  the  Romans 
benefited  Gaul  b^ 
introducing  agri- 
culture and  horti- 
culture. Pursuing 
t'heiix' usual  policy,. 
after  the  fighting 
was  over,  the 
Romans  advanced 
civiliaation,  com- 
municating know- 
ledge and  inculcat- 
ing order.  To  the 
Roman  gentlemen 
France  offered 

many  sunny  spots, 
quite  as  agreeable 
for  the  develop- 
ment of  sardens 
as  their  beloved 
Italy.  But  when 
the  Romans 
crossed  the  Chan- 
nel they  were,  we 
are  tola,  not  par- 
ticularlv  charmed 
with  the  English 
climate,  moist,  and 
often  dull,  so  they 
preferred  for  their 
villas  sunny  hills 
about  the  South. 

Writers      upon 

fardeninfl[  have 
a  n  c  i  e  d  that 
French  progress 
was  marked  by 
three  periods,  the 
era  <rf  Charle- 
magne, in  the 
eighth  century; 
that  of  Louis  XI V. 
in  the  seventeenth, 
and  yet  another 
at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth,  follow- 
ing the  Revolution, 
strange  to  say. 
I  am  doubtful 
whether  these 

periods  are  so  dis- 
tinctly marked  as 
eome  suppose.  This 
is  certainly  a  fact, 
that  what  occurred 
in  England  hap- 
pened also  m 
France;  there  was 
a  dark  age,  when 
scarcely  a  garden 
existed  -  besides 
those   attached    to 

the  monasteries.  Beforo  the  Roman  invasion  of  England,  how- 
ever, matters  began  to  improve,  and  the  first  movement  was  in 
the  direction  of  cultivating  fruits,  for  which,  ever  since,  France 
has  been  famous.  Charlemagne  and  his  courtiers  took  much 
trouble  to  pTx>nM>te  the  formation  of  vineyards  and  orchards, 
xhis  monarch  employed  travellers  to  bring  varieties  of  fruit 
trees  from  distant  countries.  We  note  particularly  that  the 
planting  was  .usually  carried  out  near  castles  and  monasteries, 
indioatine  that  it  was  needful  to  protect  the  fruit  from  thea, 
if  possible.  Charlemagne  grew  vegetables;  history  does  not 
state  what  they  were,  nor  does  it  give   information    about  a 


Narcissus,   Madame  de  Oraaf. 


pleasure  garden  he  is  said  to  have  had  at  Insleheim.  Posi- 
tively almost  another  eight  centuries  had  rolled  away,  when 
Francis  the  First  imitated  at  Fontainebleau  the  designs  of  some 
Italian  gardens.  The  first  literarj  help  to  French  gardening 
was  the  '*  Maison  Rustique,''  giving  oirections  for  making 
avenues,  arbours,  and  parterres,  nothing  particular  about 
flowers.  It  was  published  about  IGOO.  Apparently,  the  influ- 
ence of  the  book  was  but  small,  since  Hersfield  observes,  writing 
some  years  after,  that  the  gardens  of  France  had  mostly  only  a 
few  straggling  flowers  and  trees,  being  wild  or  neglected. 

The  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  introduces  many  gardens  to  our 
notice,  some  of  which  are  still  world  famous,  but  we  have  no 

particulars  en- 

abling us  to  place 
them  in  order  of 
time.  Really,  we 
should  have  had 
little  information 
about  them  in  the 
seventeenth  cen- 
tury if  Evelyn  had 
not  made  a  French 
tour,  with  eyes 
keen  to  observe, 
and  a  man  well 
able  to  describe 
what  he  saw.  His 
visit  was  during 
the  second  year  <rf 
that  king's  rei^, 
but  the  Tuileries 
Garden  must  have 
been  formed  some 
years,  for  many  of 
the  trees  were  tall 
then,  amongst 

them  were  avenues 
of  Elms  and  Mul- 
berries. There  was 
a  n  orangery, 

hedges  of  Pome- 
granates, a  mase 
made  ot  Cypreas, 
and  one  of  its 
curiosities  was  an 
artificial  echo.  To 
him  the  gardens 
seemed  to  be 
almost  a  paradise. 
More  extensive, 
and  admirably  de- 
signed, were  the 
gardens  of  the 
Luxembourg,  hav- 
ing parterres  of 
varied:  shapes  and 
sizes,  also  walks 
winding  and 
straight,  ascending 
and  descending, 
well  shaded.  But 
he  says  nothing 
about  flowers  in 
these  gardens,  nor 
in  others  he  men- 
tions. The  French 
were  fond  of  foun- 
tains, ponds,  and 
cascades.  and 

funny  aevices  for 
sending  showers  of 
water  upon  visi- 
tors, .  to  their 
amusement  or  an- 
noyance. It  was 
at  Cardinal  Riche- 
lieu's palace  that 
Evelyn  saw  the 
finst  garden  of 
evergreens,  and 
one  of  the  speciali- 
ties of  his  grounds  was  -a  lake  with  islands,  in  which  aquatic 
birds  could  oreed. 

Loudon  thought  Le  Ndtre  the  ^atest  landscape  gardener 
known,  surpassing  even  the  "omnipotent"  Brown  of  British 
fame;  but  thb  opinion  was  expreased  in  1824,  and,  without 
mentioning  names,  we  may  assert  the  world  has  seen  greater 
men  since.  Still,  considering  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and 
his  few  educational  opportunities,  Le  Notre  was  a  very  remark- 
able man.  The  gardens  of  Versailles  were  his  greatest  work, 
and  they  have  been  praised  by  men  of  many  countries.  During 
the  Revolution,  the  extreme  party  proposed  to  abolish  thes# 


W«l>b  Jt  Sont, 


f^T'^ 
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gardens,  bat  one  of  the  membera  rescued  them  from  destruction 
bv  fihowing  how  they  might  furnish  food  for  the  people.  So 
the  Government  planted  Apple  trees  and  Potatoes  about  the 
open  spaces  available  at  Versailles.  The  scenic  effects  of  Le 
Notre' 8    designs    were    magnificent,    and    often     startling   or 

fxotesque,  but  he  made  little  attempt  to  display  natural  beauty. 
le  exercised  his  skill  at  St.  Cloud,  St.  Germains,  Chantilly, 
Meudonj  and  many  other  places,  some  of  them  in  Italy.  Le 
Notre  died  in  1700,  and  his  chief  successor  was  DufresneV ;  but 
after  the  peace  of  1762  a  change  occurred,  and  the  English 
style  of  gardoning  came  into  fashion,  so  with  French  impulsive- 
ness, most  of  the  older  gardens  were  greatly  altered. 

Doubtless  it  was  the  new  French  taste  that  led  Blaikey,  the 
gardener,  and  other  Englishmen,  to  seek  employment  across  the 
Channel.  Blaikey  went  over  in  1776,  and  managed  to  hold  his 
own  through  all  the  troublous  times,  dyin^  of  old  age  in  the 
reign  of  George  IV.  He  occasionally  visited  Holland  and 
Germany.  The  garden  at  Monceau,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of 
OiJt'-ins,  \MLS  laltl  vnt  by  Blaikey;  Bagatelle,  in  the  Bois  de 
Boulogjie,  waa  iuiothor  of  his  performances,  and  Malmaison 
oac43  the  resident  of  Jof^ephine.  The  first  important  garden 
tnotklled  after  th^  Englb^n  stvle  was  that  of  Ermenonville, 
betonging  to  GJrarden,  a  French  officer,  who  had  visited  Eng- 
land and  ti'avellecl  oT*?r  the  greater  part  of  Europe.  He  studied 
English  books  on  ^ai-deriing,  and  wrote  an  essay  upon  it  him- 
self. Mfreville  Card  mi  wiis  planned  before  the  Revolution  by 
an  Engliiihortan,  and  cMjntdiined  a  verv  large  number  of  exotics. 
Betorp  the  long  war.  quantities  of  shrubs  were  sent  to  France 
from  London.     Cbint?*tt  gardens,  sooalled,  had  a   brief  ikwu- 

Jarity,   distiiiguiehed   by   numerous  winding  paths  and  quaint 

^  adornments.  - 

Probably  a  taste  for  Bowers  was  introduced  to  France  from 

HolLaml»  when  that  country  had  begun  to  obtain  species  which 

•  gj>ffl'  in  the  Levant  and  the  south  of  Europe.     The  few  flowers 

gro^vn  by  Ch^rkmagu^  and  his  succCv^sors,  excepting  the  Rose 

,and   Ll\y,  were  only  cultivated  because    of    their     flavours  or 

.medicinal  iis^s,     Not  till  the  thirteenth  oentury  was  there  any 

itotable  cultiration  of   flowers,   when  the   Crusaders  saw,   and 

admired  plants  giowing  in  the  gardens  of  Egypt  and  Asia,  so 

many  of  them  brought  home  specimens  to  France.     Yet  not  till 

,tlie  sixteenth  century  was  well  advanced  did  French  gardens 

^make  a  4jow,     Botany  bfvcame  a  science  apart  from  m«iicine; 

i curious  and  beautiful  plants  were  sought  out;  India  also,  and 

Amtiricii,  opentH]  new  sources  of  supply.     Gardeners  began  to 

,  produt'**  double   flo\v«rs,  tliey  tried  to  increase  their  size  and 

vary  tlunr  coloui%  and  gradually  plants  became  articles  of  com- 

?^^/n°-  1-  ^H    i^^^^^^^  employed  by  Henry  IV.  published  in 

liilu  a  Imt  of  the  i^pecice  he  had  grown.       Evelyn  mentions  in 

HM  1    [V   -ircj.rr-     named     Morune,   who    had    by  degrees  got 

-  J^iSS^^  *  ^'*S®  collection  of  plants,  and  boasted  that  he  had 

.  10,000  vanetaee  of  the  Tulip ;  we  will  say,  perhaps,  a  thousand. 

.Louis  XIII.  founded  the  Jardin  des  Plantee  about  1626,  and  it 

advanced  steaddy,   but  slowly,  till  it  became  the  best  public 

garden  m  Europe.     When  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  visited  the  garden 

■after  the  Revolution,  he  considered  the  collection    of    plants 

.  infenor  to  that  which  Kew  could  exhibit  then,  but  it  showed 

some  species  unknown  in  England.      This  Parisian  garden  was 

•?i,^?{!®"^      .  "?*"y  others  in  the  provinces,   communicating 

with   the  capital  as   their  common   centre.       Herb  or  physio 

gardens  have  always  been  more  numerous  in  France  than  in 

our  island,  so  many  wild  and  cultivated  plants  being  popular 

remedies* or  preventives  of  complaints. 

Fnance  does  not  appear  to  be  much  richer  in  hardy  fruits 
than  her  near  neighbour.  Most  of  her  good  species  are  pro- 
ductions  of  foreign  climat<.s,  probably  the  Fig,  Olive,  and 
.Pomegranate  are  natives,  yet  some  think  they  came  from  Italy: 
^^  PrZ^'T  ^"1t^?^^  certainly  did,  but  the  Pineapple  v.^8 
obtained  from  Holland,  and.  for  a  long  time  the  French  were 
not  successful  in  getting  fruit  of  any  size.  Apples  and  PearP 
have  a  history  of  many  centuries,  but  it  was  not  till  the  six^ 
:^^^^YJ^^^. France  became  famous  for  its  Peaches  and  Plums  \ 
K^^^If^'i?'''?  '''^i  commenced  towards  the  end  of  that  century 
by  earth  heat  and  manure,  but  Louis  XIV.  had  the  fii-st  hoi. 
houses    in  which  both     fruit     and     vegetables  werl  forced  i 


-^*#^ 


Achimenes.  .       . 

r.Tx.Z}'^"  P*^"^  «f  Achimenes  aVe  done  flowering  thev  mav  h^ 


Storing  and  Preserving  Fruit.* 

Next  in  importance  to  the  growing  of  fruit  is  the  preserving 
or  storing  it  in  order  to  prolong  the  period  of  use  to  the  greatest 
possible  extent.  It  is  grievous  to  note  in  a  year  of  plenty  the 
vast  quantities  of  fruit  completely  wasted  for  want  of  some 
simple  means  of  preserving  it.  I  am  here  speaking  entirely  of 
amateurs;  large  market  growers  are  fully  alive  to  the  import- 
ance of  preserving  that  mi  it  in  the  most  profitable  ways  that 
cannot  be  sent  to  market  fresh.  The  object  of  this  paper, 
therefore,  is  to  endeavour  to  assist  those  n-ho  grow  fruit  fdr 
their  own  consumption  as  to  the  best  means  of  preserving  and 
utilising  it.  Much  of  what  is  said  will  doubtless  be  well  known 
to  many,  but  some  of  the  suggestions  may  be  fresh  and  helpful 
to  others. 

Small  Frolii- 

CUBBINTS,  OOOSXBB&BIKB,   StBAWBBB|IIB8,  JIaSFBBBBIEB,  AND 

Chbbbibs. 
There  is  no  means  of  greatly  prolonging  the  keeping  period 
in  a  fresh  condition  of  these  soft  fruits,  but  ols  large  quantities 
of  them  are  required  for  cooking  purposes  throughout  the  jrear, 
they  may  be  preserved  by  simply  making  into  jam.  •  This  is 
sucn  an  old  and  well-understood  process  that  I  need  scarcely 
touch  upon  it  here.  Probably  nearly  every  housewife  has  a 
particular  way  of  her  own.  One  or  two  points,  however,  may 
be  noted.  It  is  most  important  to  be  careful,  in  gathering  the 
fruit  so  as  to  have  only  one  variety  and  one  quality  tO  deal 
with  at  a  time,  except  where  two  kinds  of  fruit  are  mixed 
together  to  improve  the  flavour,  such  as  Strawberries  and  R^ 
Currants,  Raspberries  and  Red  Currants,  or  Strawberries  and 
Gooseberries.  The  briskness  and  acidity  of  the  one  helps  the 
sweetness  of  the  other.  Whole-fruit  iam  such  as  Strawberries, 
Raspberries,  &c.,  is  much  more  prized  now  than  formerly.'  This 
is  done  by  reducing  the  sugar  to  syrup  first  and  pouring  in  the 
fruit  while  boiling,  a  little  butter  being  added  to  keep  the 
mass  from  rising  and  boiling  over..  Much  small  fruit  is  also 
made  into  fellies.  One  of  the  most  useful  methods,  however,  of 
retaining  m  a  more  natural  ctitodition  for  use  and  without 
sugar  is  that  of  bottling.  This  is  a  most  easy  and  sinlple  pro- 
cess, far  more  so  than  was  formerly  the  case,  owing  to  a  recent 
invention  of  bottles  for  thejpurpose,  with  ingenious  oantrivanoes 
for  air-tight  stopinng.  Whatever  kind  of  bottles  yoii  adopt 
they  can  be  placed  together  in  a  shallow  boiler  or  any  vessel 
CLs  deep  as  the  height  of  the  bottles,  a  little  hay  being  plaoed 
between  and  underneath  them.  The  fruit,  after  being  oajDefullv 
picked  and  strigged,  is  then  poured  into  the  bottles  until  each 
IS  quite  full.  The  boiler  is  then  filled  with  water  to  the  necks 
of  the  bottles  and  heated  until  the  fruit  shows  signs  of  crack- 
ing, no  water  having  been  put  into  the  bottles  up  to  this 
period ;  or  the  bottles  filled  with  fruit  may  be  placed  in  a  mode- 
rate oven  and  heated  to  the  same  point,  without  using  wator 
at  all.  The  bottles  are  at  this  stage  filled  with  hoUin{f  water 
and  immediately  covered  whilst  boiling  with  air-tight  stoppers. 
This  is  most  important,  as  all  fungoid  germs  must  oe  destroyed 
to  prevent  fermentation.  The  old  system  of  covering  with  skin 
was  not  only  tedious  but  often  failed  to  thoroughly  exclude 
the  air,  with  the  result  that  mould  soon  made  its  appearance 
and  further  keeping  was  at  an  end.  But  with  Messrs..  De  Lucb, 
Hill  and  Co.*s  bottles  there  is  no  danger  of  this.  Corks  are 
also  sometimes  used,  but  these  require  covering  with  resin  or 
tin-foil,  which  to  an  amateur  takes  considerable  .tim^.  ^  fn 
wholeesale  factories  coi*ks  are  still  used,  but.  in  this  cose  bottles 
are  sold  with  the  fruit,  and  this  can  be  done  at  .a  inuch  cheaper 
rate  with  corks  than  with  other  patent  stopperi. ,  But  with 
amateurs  stoppered  bottles  can  be  used  repeatedly  and  with 
oare  will  last  for  many  years.  Gooseberries  are  genenally 
bbltl^  green,  but  Black  and  Red  Currants,  Raspberries  iEOia 
Cherries  when  ripe. 

Plumf . 

This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  crops  for  home  consump- 
tion, and  it  is  not  possible  greatly  to  extend  the  time  for  use 
in  an  entirely  natural  state,  as  the  fruit  is  very  tender  and  sooii 
decays.  This  may,  however,  be  done  to  a  certain  extent  by 
cold  storage  where  the  establishment  is  large  enough ;  and  it  iis 
a  most  valuable  help  to  gardeners  in  preserving  not  only  Plums 
but  other  choice   fruit    also,    such     as    Peaches,     Nectarines, 

*  A  paper  read  before  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society,  by  Mr.  Josbph 
Chfal, 
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Aprioots,  Figs,  Cherries,  Strawberries,  Melons,  Ac.  Several 
experiments  were  carried  out  a  few  years  since  bjr  the  R.H.S. 
itt  this  direction.  It  was  then  found  that  by  placing  the  fruit 
in  a  temperature  below  freezing  point  the  flavour  and  character 
of  the  fruit  was  too  much  altered,  as  it  ruptured  the  cellular 
tissues,  with  the  result  that  when  thawed  it  almost  immediately 
fell  to  pulp  and  deoayed.  But  by  keeping  the  temperature  to 
within  a  few  degrees  of  freeaing  point  much  choice  fruit  could 
be  kept  in  good  palatable  condition  for  periods  of  several  weeks. 
This  system  is  now  veiy  largely  adopted  oy  many  of  the  shipping 
companies  who  convey  fruit  considerable  distances  in  good  con- 
dition in  a  low  temjperature,  and  the  same  system  is  adopted 
on  the  American  railways  to  convey  fruit  long  distances  by 
land.  I  have  seen  cases  of  Peaches  brought  by  Messrs.  Donald 
Currie  and  Oo.'s  steamers  from  the  Gape  to  London  <90ntaining 
from  ten  to  twelve  dosen  fruits  which  did  not  contain  half  a 
dooen  damaged  fruits.  In  large  establishments  where  quan- 
tities of  fruit  are  grown,  and  when  it  is  often  difficult  tolceep 
fruit  for  special  occasions,  what  an  immense  assistance  it  would 
be  to  the  gardener  to  have  a  chamber  of  this  kind  in  which  to 
store  surplus  fruit  until  a  time  particularly  required  or  to  pro- 
long the  period  of  using  an  extra  heavy  crop.  Any  fruit 
intended  to  be  stored  in  this  way  should  be  gathered  before  it 
is  quite  ripe.  The  usual  means  of  preserving  Plume  are  bv  jam 
and  bottling,  and  a  most  useful  dish  they  are  when  bottiea  as 
above  described.  For  this  purpose,  however,  they  must  be 
gathered  before  they  are  auite  ripe,  otherwise  the  skin  of  many 
of  the  fruits  is  apt  to  cnack  in  the  heating  process.  Plums  may 
also  be  preserved  by  bottling  or  canning  m  syrup.  This  is  done 
by  boiling  together  at  the  rate  of  three  pounds  of  sugar  to  one 
guart  of  water  and  the  white  of  one  egg :  x>our  the  fruit  whole 
into  the  syrup  whilst  boiling  and  continue  to  boil  together  for 
only  a  few  minutes,  then  pour  into  bottles  or  cans  and  stopper 
or  seal  air-tight  immediately  whilst  boiling.  Or  the  fruit  may 
be  placed  in  the  bottles  or  cans,  the  bottles  heated  and  the 
syrup  poured  in  just  the  same  as  in  bottling  with  water  and 
stoppered  whilst  boiling  hot.  Any  of  the  small  fruits  may  also 
be  preserved  in  this  way,  as  well  as  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and 
Pears. 


gone  beyond  the  experimental  stage  in  this  country.  The 
^cperiments  point  -pretty  conclusively,  however,  to  the  exteur 
sive  adoption  of  this  method  in  future.  It  needs  but  a  very 
simple  contrivance  to  evaporate  a  quantity  of  Plums  for  home 
consumption.  I  have  found  a  paraffin  or  gas  stove  with  an 
oven  answer  the  purpose  excellently.  The  late  Mr.  Philip 
Crowley  fonnd  that  he  could  dry  Plums  in  his  kitchen  oven 
by  placing  them  on  trays  after  the  cooking  for  the  day  is 
over  and  the  heat  is  graaually  subsiding.  They  are  left  in  all 
night,  and  the  process  repeated  for  three  nights  in  succession. 
This  gives  exactly  the  same  process  as  that  adopted  in  Prune 
drying  in  France,  Plums  being  much  better  when  dried  and 
allowed  to  cool  two  or  three  times  than  when  done  at  one 
operation.  Some  of  the  Plums  dried  by  Mr.  Crowley  in  this 
way  when  soaked  in  water  and  cooked  were  fully  equal  to 
French  Prunes.  It  is  not,  however,  all  varieties  of  Plums  that 
are  suitable  for  this  process.  Tender-skinned  varieties  such  as 
Victoria  do  not  dry  well,  but  varieties  such  as  Prince  Englebert, 
Black  Diamond,  Monarch,  Caar,  Kirke's  Emperor,  &c.,  are 
excellent  for  the  purpose. 


Gardeners. 
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Amid  so  much  that  is  said  and  written  about  gardeners  as  a 
class,  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  discover  anything  new  or 
fresh.  Blame,  praise,  or  advice,  in  quantity  and  of  varying 
qualities,  is  copious ;  and  so  we  hesitated  to  retail  anything  more 
upon  this  subject— at  any  rate  just  yet.  But  good  and  sensible 
suggestions  cannot  do  any  harm ;  rather  they  should  be  of 
worth.  The  observations  that  follow  are  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
S.  Heaton,  now  instructor  in  horticulture  under  the  Oxford- 
shire County  Council,  who  has  a  wide  and  excellent  grasp  of 
horticulture,  and  who  is  a  gardener  of  gardeners.  His  remarks 
were  incorporated  in  a  lecture  before  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  in  the  year  1896 :—  ,      v     , 

The  principal  object  of  this  paper  is  to  make  a  plea  for  the 
better  training  and  education  of  the  apprentices  and  journey- 
men of  to-day,  who  will  in  the  future  become  the  head  jjardeners 
and  managers  of  our  various  horticultural  establishments. 
Many  of  the  points  raised  may  be  contentious;  but  it  will  un- 
doubtedly amply  Tep&y  for  any  discussion  there  may  be  on  such 
an  important  subject,  if  it  leads  to  a  greater  interest  being 
taken  m  the  welfare  of  our  young  men  by  their  employers  and 
head  ^rdeners. 

If  the  integrity  and  calibre  of  the  profession  are  to  be 
maintained,  nay,  improved,  we  must  endeavour  to  bring  the 
best  men  to  the  front  without  fear  or  favour,  and    with    the 


manliness  of  true  Englishmen.  Some  gardeners,  unfortunately, 
immediately  suppress  any  signs  of  enthusiasm  or  special  ability 
any  of  their  subordinates  may  display,  thinking  that  their  ideas 
are  premature  and  considerably  m  advance  of  their  years  and 
practical  experience,  and  that  they  want  to  override  their 
superiors.  This  is  not  always  the  case,  and  they  may  be  nipping 
in  the  bud  what  would  have  develop^  into  a  valuable  bloom 
and  a  great  acquisition  to  the  profession.  It  certainly  requires 
a  great  amount  of  tact  and  judgment  to  manage  a  number  of 
men  judiciously.  Head  gardeners  have  a  great  influence  on  the 
future  of  their  young  men,  and  ought  to  treat ^them  and  be 
as  interested  in  their  future  welfare  as  if  they  were  their  own 
soQs,  rejoicing  in  their  successes  and  sympathising  with  them 
in  their  misfortunes. 

A  thorough  education  of  our  voung  gardeners  should  be  of 
a  threefold  nature:  There  must  be  an  education  of  the  head. 
Every  young  man  ousht  to  be  taugrht  to  think  and  reason  for 
hhnself ,  andT  not  work  like  a  machine,  a  system  which  unfor« 
tunately  is  much  too  common  amongst  all  classes  of  artisans; 
they  are  set  on  and  off  either  with  a  bell  or  whistle,  they  go 
through  the  same  or  similar  operations  day  after  dav  without 
adding  one  scrap  of  knowledge  to  their  store,  and  take  it  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Then  a  thorough  education  of  the  hands  is 
indispensable  to  the  future  of  any  young  man ;  it  is  necessary  we 
should  be  taught  to  work,  or  else  how  can  we  teach  others?  Our 
horticultural  establishments  are  excellent  schools,  as  a  rule,  in 
which  to  receive  a  psractical  training  in  the  Various  branches  of 
gardening. 

Finally,  we  must  have  an  education  of  the  heart,  a  branch  of 
education  which  is  too  much  neglected ;  the  example  shown  the 
apprentices  by  the  journeymen  and  even  by  the  head  gardener 
in  a  good  many  pkces  is  to  be  deplored.  A  good  moral  charac- 
ter is  a  valuable  testimonial  to  the  young  gardener ;  he  must  be 
sober,  honest,  and  trustworthy.  To  be  trained  under  a  good 
gardener  who  is  a  disciplinarian  is  an  advantage  young  men 
ought  to  prise. 

We  may  now  profitably  note  a  few  of  the  hindrances  to  a 
young  gardener  obtaining  such  an  ^ucation,  however  anxious 
and  persevering  he  may  oe.  First,  there  may  be  the  indiffer- 
ence of  the  head  gardener  to  his  future  welfare ;  second,  the 
inability  of  the  head  gardener,  who  may  have  taken  up 
gardening  through  force  of  cipcumstances,  and  consequently 
never  haS  a  proper  training;  third,  the  long  hours  which  are 
worked  in  most  gardens  give  little  time  K>r  study  in  the 
summer,  without  saying  anything  of  the  recreation  which  ought 
to  be  an  important  factor  in  his  training.  "  All  work  and  no 
play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy.'*  Fourth,  isolation  or  the  incon- 
venient distance  from  towns  some  gardens  are  situated,  thereby 
making  it  impossible  for  the  young  men  to  attend  the  various 
classes  held  on  subjects  of  material  value,  with  which  every 
gardener  ought  to  make  himself  acquainted.  Fifth,  domestic 
circumstances  have  more  or  less  influence  on  the  education  of  a 
young  man.  If  he  has  a  small  wage,  and  a  portion  of  it  has 
to  go  towards  supporting  his  parents  or  relatives,  it  prevents 
him  from  obtaining  the  necessary  books  to  pursue  a  course  of 
study,  or  from  attending  lectures  and  classes  on  subjects  in 
which  he  is  interested,  and  this  will  have  an  influence  on  his 
future  position  in  life.  Sixth,  a  deficient  elementary  education 
is  one  of  the  greatest  hindrances  to  the  success  of  any  young 
gardener,  and  it  must  be  a  source  of  gratification  to  all  in- 
terested to  see  the  improved  system  <^  elementary  education 
compared  to  that  of  even  twenty  years  ago  as  given  in  country 
schools.  .Not  only  is  there  an  improvea  met£>d  of  teaching, 
but  the  scholars  must  be  regular  and  punctual  in  their  attend- 
ance, in  addition  to  a  longer  school  period. 

The  future  prospects  of  those  who  are  indifferent  and  half- 
hearted in  their  work  are  handicapped  by  having  a  limited 
experience.  They  may  go  as  a  boy  to  help  a  single-handed 
gardener,  and  instead  of  moving  at  the  end  of  two  years  they 
remain  till  manhood  is  reached,  and  then  they  are  thrown  into 
competition  with  those  who  have  had  a  varied  experience  in 
many  horticultural  establishments  of  note  throughout  the 
country,  to  find,  to  their  disgust,  they  must  either  remain  as 
journeymen,  or  at  the  best  be  contented  with  a  single-handed 
place  where  the  gardener  is  expected  to  make  himself  generally 
useful. 

The  company  a  youth  keeps  will  have  a  great  influence  on 
his  success  or  failure.  If  he  becomes  associated  with  those  who 
frequent  music-halls  and  gin-shops  his  chances  of  attaining  an 
honourable  position  in  his  profession  are  few  and  very  uncer- 
tain. The  leisure  time  any  young  gardener  may  have  should  be 
well  and  judiciously  utilised,  and  not  wasted  in  frivolity  and 
sin.  Early  marriages  are  not  always  conducive  to  the  future 
success,  prosperity,  and  happiness  of  a  gardener,  and  it  would  be 
well  for  every  young  man  to  give  tJie  matter  his  serious  con- 
sideration before  entering  the  matrimonial  state.  For  he  will 
find  many  of  the  advertisements  for  gardeners  close  with  a 
special  request  that  there  be  no  family,  or  if  a  family  is  allowed 
it  must  be  a  sm«dl  one. 

Among  the  many  facilities  for  obtaining  horticultural  in- 
struction, I  would  particularly  recommend  those  inter^ted  to 
take  every  advantage  of  horticultural  improvement  associations, 
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local  ezhibitioiis  (which  from  an  educational  point  of  view  can 
be  greatly  improved,  and  it  is  for  some  prominent  society  to 
lead  the  way),  county  council  lectures,  which  can  be  attended 
with  little  or  no  expense,  and  horticultural  literature,  which  is 
80  plentiful  and  cheap.  To  those  who  have  the  privilege,  or  can 
afPord  it^  I  should  recommend  two  years'  experience  at  either 
Kew,  Wisley,  or  a  horticultural  schooL  But,  alasl  the  majority 
of  those  who  enter  the  gardening  profession  nave  no  such  golden 
opportunities;  therefore,  in  addition  to  aooepting  the  general 
privilege  above  named,  make  as  many  visits  to  horticultural 
establishments  of  note  as  you  can  afford,  and,  above  all,  two 
hours  a  da^r  at  the  very  least,  should  be  devoted  to  the  study 
of  such  subjects  as  drawing,  botany,  geography,  &c. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  be  pardoned  for  suggesting  that  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  consider  the  question 
til  improving  the  educational  conditions  of  our  young  gardeners. 
It  is  true  that  the  bona  fide  gardener  can  be  a  Fellow  of  the 
society  with  all  its  advantages  for  a  smcdl  fee,  but  I  am  airaid 
this  is  not  sufficiently  well  known;  therefore  it  might  be  an 
advantage  to  have  this  information  placed  on  a  flv-she«)t  ard 
posted  to  every  known  gardener  in  the  Unitea  Kingdom. 
Then,  again,  as  to  the  society's  examinations,  I  have  found 
many  youn^  gardeners  who  would  like  to  go  in  for  a  certificate 
or  scnolarship,  but  having  had  no  coaching  and  never  having  sat 
at  an  examination  they  Felt  afraid.  If  tne  council  could  make 
arrangements  for  Fellows  of  the  society  to  give  preparatory 
lessons  and  conduct  examinations  in  every  town  and  parlia- 
mentary division  in  the  country,  I  feel  convinced  that  not  only 
the  examinations  would  be  better  appreciated,  but  the  success 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  would  be  assured.     By  such 
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The  Dahlia,  taking  that  name  in  the  florists'  sense,  is  a 
useful  autumn  decorative  plant.  It  provides  a  type  of  bedder 
that  is  distinctive  in  its  season,  and  fills  up  the  glory  of  the 
late  summer  border.  It  is  true  that  there  is  abundance  of 
flowers  in  August  and  September,  even  exclusive  of  Dahlias, 
but  the  singles  and  the  so-called  new  Peeony-flowered  varieties 
that  came  out  of  Germany,  are  very  pretty,  and  one  would 
feel  a  loss  without  them.  The  x)ompon8,  too,  are  neat  for  vases 
in  decorations ;  while  the  old  Glare  of  the  Garden  style  of  double 
is  exceedingly  brilliant  and  free- flowering.  We  conclude, 
therefore,  that  tlie  Dahlia  in  its  many  types  is  an  indispensable 
and  well  beloved  outdoor  plant.  Properly  chosen  vari^ies  can 
render  a  good  account  of  themselves,  and  add  considerably  to 
garden  scenic  effect.  We  figure  a  bed  of  the  almost  pure  white 
double-flowei^d  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  which  is  a  charm- 
ing variety,  flowering  when  only  20in  high,  and  continuing 
for  many  weeks.  It  begins  to  blosRom  in  July,  and  its  habit 
is  very  neat  and  compact.-  Another  pretty  early-flowering 
dwarf  Dahlia,  with  crimson  single  flowers,  is  Midget  Improved. 


Dahlias,  Kaiseria  Augusta  Victorif. 

an  arrangement  the  examinations  could  be  made  more  practical, 
which  would  greatly  enhance  their  value,  and  book  knowledge 
alone  would  not  be  suflScient  to  obtain  the  society's  certificate. 


More  of  Shrewsbury. 

As  the  Journal  is  printed  earlier  than  it  waa  in  former  years, 
a  full  report  of  the  Shropshire  Horticultural  Society's  fete  held 
at  Shrewisbury  is  scarcely  possible  in  our  issue  of  the  rfiow  week. 
But  the  great  outstanding  features  of  the  exhibition  were 
briefly  reported  in  the  telegram  of  yesterday  week.  We  will, 
therefore,  confine  ourselves  in  these  lines  to  comments  of  a 
general  character.  First  of  all,  the  outdoor  groups,  as  features 
of  the  show,  are  such  as  deserve  to  be  extended,  though  moet  oi 
the  available  comere,  it  must  be  admitted,  are  annually  appro- 
priated even  now.  The  judges'  report  of  the  non-competitive 
groups  was  that  they  were  less  fresh  than  usual.  The  exhibi- 
tion, however,  was  excellent  when  one. recalls  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  tents.  The  Grapes  have  been  heavier  at  previoua 
shows  no  doubt ;  but  the  tahles  of  fruit  and  the  sixteen-dishes 
class  were  again  magnificent.  We  observe  that  our  con- 
temporary, the  "Chronicle."  criticises  the  decorations.  They 
deserve  criticism.  Certainly  Mr.  Barnes's  mixture  of  Bridal 
Wreath  (Francoa)  and  a  golden  Montbretia  (the  variety  was 
George  Davidson),  was  charminc,  and  harmonised  with  the 
ruddy  golden  tones  of  the  fruits,  but  when  each  of  the  six  com- 
petitors employed  Francoa  ana  (mostly)  Montbretias,  people 
were  apt  to  make  a  coup  d^ceil  serve  instead  of  close  scrutiny. 
Undoubtedly  the  decorations  furnish  something  upon  which  the 
general  public  can  exercise  their  judgment,  but  tnas  year  their 
judgment  wa&  nullified :  was  not  called  into  play.  Then  in 
looking  over  the  class  for  sixteen  dishes  of  fruit,  one 
was  painfully  impressed  by  the  heaviness  of  the  decora- 
tions. A  delicate  tracery  of  Ampelopsis  Veitchi,  which 
was  carried  round  the  tops  of  the  stands  and  laid  upon 
the  white  tablecloth,  was  excellent  in  one  of  the  entries : 
there  being  small  glasses  of  Heuchera  saneuinea  here  ana 
there.  Trailing  Selaginella  was  also  employed  effectively 
elsewhere.  The  firet  prize  table  of  fruit  from  Mr.  Barnes 
won  115J  points.  His  Apples  were  The  Houblon  and 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin ;  Melon  Eaton  Seedling,  a  handsome 
oval  fruit  raised  at  £aton  Hall;  also  Melon  Hero  of 
Lockinge ;  Plums  Gddcm  Drop ;  Pears  Doyenn^  du  Cornice 
and  Tnomphe  de  Vienne ;  Peaches  Princess  of  Wales  and 
Violette  Hative ;  Nectarines  Elruge  and  Spencer :  and 
Grapes  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Madresfield  Court,  Canon 
Hall  Muscatj  and  Appley  Towers.  We  regret  not  being 
able  to  furnish  a  copy  of  the  table  of  points  gained,  for 
at  Shrewsbury,  as  soon  as  the  judging  is  concluded  in  the 
fruit  classes,  wire-netting  is  nitea  up  along  the  edges  of 
the  tables.  Turning  to  the  champion  Grape  class,  Mr. 
Shingler's  bunches  gained  points  in  this  order: — 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 

This  is  Mr.  Shingler's  fifth  win;  that  is,  he  has  won  the 
premier  award  twice  under  one  employer  (the  late  Lord 
Hastings),  and  three  times  under  the  present  proprietor  of 
Melton  Constable,  and  our  congratulations  go  to  him  now  that 
the  magnificent  fifty-guinea  silver  challenge  cup  has  been  won 
outright  by  him.  It  is  a  noble  ornament,  and  could  not  have 
been  more  decisively  nor  more  deservedly  won. 

For  twelve  dishes  of  fruit  Mr.  J.  McPherson,  Market  Weigh- 
ton,  beat  Mr.  H.  Cotton,  gardener  to  Lord  Biddulph,  Ledbury  ;^ 
Mr.  J.  Barson,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  Huntingdon, 
coming  third.  For  eight  dishes,  Mr.  J.  Mills,  Shavington  Hall, 
was  leader ;  Mr.  C.  Roberts,  Halston  Hall,  following :  and  Mr. 
5.  Langley,  Tedsmore  Hall,  being  the  runner-up.  There  were 
twenty-five  exhibits  of  six  dishes  of  Peaches.  Loixi  Saville  being 
first  with  Royal  George.  Mr.  Searle,  Castle  Ashby,  led  for  a 
dish  of  Nectarines  against  seventeen  others,  and  Mr.  W. 
Mitchell,  of  Romsey,  was  second,  staging  Dymond.  Mr.  R. 
Grinrod,  Hereford,  nad  the  finest  dish  of  Apncots,  and  Mr.  H. 
Cotton  followed,  each  having  medium-sized  fruits  of  Early  Red. 
Melons  were  a  host  in  themselves,  and  there  they  lajr,  a  few 
dozens  of  them,  each  with  a  large  hole  in  its  side.  Is  it  neces- 
sary to  take  such  a  helping  out  of  the  fruits?  We  imagine  the 
exhibitors  think  it  is  not.  Mr.  Bagnall,  of  Charlwood,  led  for 
the  green-fleshed  with  Best  of  All.  Mr.  Barker,  Wearhouse, 
Exeter,  had  the  best  scarlet-flesh  (unnamed) ;  Mr.  Edwin 
Beckett  being  second  with  Superlative ;  and  for  a  white-fleshed 
Melon.  Mr,   A.   Ruddock,  Bangor,  was  foremost.       Altogether 


Maximum 

Points. 

points  available. 

awarded. 

Alnwick  Seedling 

...       9       ... 

9 

Muscat  of  Alexandria 

...      11 

10 

Madresfield  Court       ... 

...      10       ... 

91 

Madresfield  Court 

...      10       ... 

9 

Muscat  of  Alexandria 

...      11       ... 

101 

Gros  Maroc       

...       9       ... 

8i 

Madresfield  Court 

...      10 

8i 

GroB  Maroc       

...       9 

9 

Muscat  of  Alexandria 

...      11 

10 

Muscat  of  Alexandria 

...      11 

lOi 

Muscat  Hamburffh     ... 
Black  Hambnrflrh  *     ... 

...      10       ... 

10 

...      10=121 

...    9=1131 
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there  were  fifty-nine  Melons  exhibited;  and  fancy  the  task  of 
tasting  each  of  them  I  Sise  is  not  Always  s  virtue ;  it  ia  flavour 
that  is  wanted,  and  sometimes  the  smallest  fruits  sre  placed 
first.  For  twelve  Gage  Plums  Mr.  Barnes,  of  Eaton  Hall,  was 
winner  with  Transparent  Gage.  Mr.  McPherson  had  -tihe  best 
yellow  Plum  other  than  Gage,  with  Ck>0'8  Golden  DroPi  and  Mr. 
J.  Gibson,  Welbeck,  won  for  the  red  or  purple  rlum  with 
Kirke's. 

Flobal  Dioobations. 

At  no  previous  Shrewsbury  Show,  or  probably  at  any  other, 
have  i^e  bouquets  been  so  numerous  or  of  more  entrancing 
elegance  and  choiceneas.  For  the  leading  prise  of  a  bride's 
bouquet  and  two  bridesmaids',  there  were  eight  competitore,  and 
each  triplet  of  designs  were  of  great  merit.  The  bride's 
bouquets  were  practically  all  composed  of  Odontoglossum 
crispum,  some  with  white  Gattlevas,  and  other  white  orchids 
interspersed,  and  the  bridesmaids^  were  chiefly  of  Enchantress 
Carnations — one  set  with  Malmaisons  was  a  trifle  heavy,  while 
a  pair  composed  of  Madame  Abel  Chatenay  Roses  were  very 
charming.  First  place  was  awarded  to  the  set  exhibited  by 
Mr.  R.  Felton,  Hanover  Square,  London.  These  stood  out  from 
the  others  with  a  freshness  and  elegance  that  only  a  consummate 
artiste  could  achieve.  The  bride's  consisted  of  crispums  of 
pearly  whiteness,  and  two  exquisite  white  Cattleyas  in  the 
centre.  The  two  bridesmaids'  were  of  Enchantress  Carnations 
of  charming  tint,  and  were  most  beautifully  handled.  Second 
pris^  fell  to  a  showv  set  from  Mr.  W.  Gamer,  Altrincham,  com- 
posed of  the  same  flowers,  but  not  so  daintily  put  together,  nor 
so  well  finished.  Third  place  was  gained  by  Mr.  J.  Gault,  Kil- 
malcolm, N.B.,  who  used  Malmaisons  for  his  two  bridesmaids'. 
Meesns.  Ferkins  and  Son,  Coventry,  had  also  a  beautiful  trio, 
but  the  flowers  seemed  slightly  crowded,  but  when  finish  was 
taken  into  account  they  almost  deserved  a  palace  in  the  prize 
list.  For  a  single  bride's  bouquet  there  were  six  staged,  Messrs. 
Perkins  and  Son  being  first  with  a  lovely  example,  the  sprays 
of  PhaJsenopsis  imparting  much  richness;  Mr.  Gamer  W4is 
second,  and  Mr.  Felton  here  dropped  to  third  place.  For  a  hand 
bouquet  Mr.  Gamer  was  first  with  a  handsome  production  of 
mixed  orchids:  Messrs.  Perkins^  second;  and* Messrs.  Bottomley 
and  Barton,  Elland,  third.  Mr.  Gamer  was  again  first  for  a 
hand  bouquet  (orchids  excluded)  with  Glorioea  superba ;  Messrs. 
Bottomley  and  Barton,  second;  and  Messns.  rerkins,  third. 
For  feather-weight  bouquet,  Mr.  Felton  took  first  place,  fol- 
lowed by  Mr.  Robinson,  Alderley  Edge,  and  Mr.  Gamer.  For 
bouquet  of  cactus  Dahlias,  Mr.  W.  Treseder,  Cardiff ^  was  first ; 
and  Mr.  Gamer  second.  Some  of  the  bouquet  exhibitors  might 
take  a  hint  as  to  the  finish  of  the  handles.  Only  two  competi- 
tors staged  their  bouquets  finished  in  such  a  way  that  they  could 
be  faanoed  to  a  lady  for  use,  and  as  the  wearer  of  a  bouquet 
usually  sees  the  back  rather  than  the  front  of  it,  she  should  get 
more  to  look  at  than  dirty  moss  and  a  forest  of  wires.  A  rule 
should  be  made  enforcing  ''finish." 

Floral  designs  were  not  quite  so  numerous  as  we  have  seen 
them.  For  harp,  Mr.  Felton  was  the  only  exhibitor,  with  a 
verv  elegant  and  rich  example.  For  floral  cross,  Messrs.  Pope 
and  Sons,  King's  Norton,  were  first  with  a  white  cross,  orna- 
mented with  scarlet  Turk's-cap  Lilies;  Mr.  Felton  taking  second 
place  with  a  very  beautiful  specimen  in  white  and  mauve 
orchids ;  the  wisdom  of  the  awards,  as  placed,  was  not  easily 
apparent.     For  floral   wreath,    Mr.    O.   Robinson   (Mr.   Nixon, 

fardener),  was  first  with  a  magnificent  specimen,  followed  by 
[r.  Felton.  For  basket  for  dining  room,  Mr.  Gamer  took 
premier  place  with  a  rich  and  elegant  j^^^ction,  mostly 
orchids,  perhaps  a  trifle  too  large.  For  basket  (orchids  excluded). 
Messrs.  Pope  and  Sons  were  first,  followed  by  Mr.  Gamer  and 
Mr.  Felton. 

For  floral  arrangement  for  dinner  table  (thirteen  competi- 
tors), Mrs.  Nixon,  Alderley  Edge,  was  easily  first,  and  Miss 
Hurst,  King's  Heath,  second.  For  arrangement  of  Sweet  Peas 
for  dinner  table  (sixteen  competitors),  Mrs.  Winchester,  North- 
field,  gained  first  place  with  Countess  Spencer  and  Selaginella. 
For  arrangement  of  Sweet  Peas— Mr.  Sydenham's  prize — (eigh- 
teen competitcrs),  Mrs.  Mar  pie  was  first  with  similar  arrange- 
ment to  the  other  class.  For  these  arrangements  Countess 
Spencer  Peas  were  much  in  evidence. 

Cut  Flowers. 
The  entries  in  the  cut  flower  classes  were  more  numerous 
than  ever,  and  when  the  season  is  considered,  were  generally 
marvellous  in  quality.  In  one  or  two  oases,  such  as  I^ses,  the 
late  season  produced  a  better  display  than  usual.  Of  all  the 
cut  flowers  shown,  Sweet  Peas  were  the  predominant  feature. 
When,  to  the  profuse  display  of  the  competing  classes,  was  added 
the  multitudinous  examples  for  exhibition  by  trade  growers,  the 
onlooker  felt  quite  exhausted  at  the  idea  of  examining  them  all : 
the  display  was  certainly  marvellous.  The  society's  prize  for 
twelve  vases  brought  a  large  competition,  and  quality  was  ex- 
quisite. Mr.  Av  Malcolm,  Duns,  was  easily  first  with  an  exhibit 
quite  equal  to  anything  in  the  show.  John  Ingman,  Mrs.  Hard- 
castle  Sykes.  Gordon  Malcolm,  Czarina,  Mrs.  Chas.  Foster, 
Dorothy  Eckford,  Queen  Alexandra,  and     Helen     Lewis    were 


specially  fine;  second  place  waa  gained  by  Mr.  G.  H.  F.  Robeilh 
son,  Wrexham,  with  fine  flowers.  Mr.  Hy.  Eokford's  priae  for 
eighteen  varieties,  Mx^  Sydenham's  prise  for  eighteen  varieties, 
and  Messrs.  Bakers'  prise  for  twelve  varietiee,  were  all  largely 
competed  for,  and  in  each  case  the  first  prise  was  gained  by  Mr. 
T.  Jones,  Ruabon.  The  quality  of  Mr.  Jones's  blooms  was  very 
fine,  and  his  triple  achievement  was  a  very  notable  one. 

A  bold  feature  of  the  show  is  always  the  collectioiis  of  haxdy 
perennials,  and  this  season  the  display  was  quite  equal  to 
former  shows.  First  prise  was  gained  by  Messrs.  Gunn  and 
Sons,  Birmingham,  for  a  very  rich  collection,  effectively 
arranged.  Phloxes  were  prominent.  Messrs.  Gibson,  Bedale, 
were  second,  Kod  Mr.  M.  Prichard  third.  For  eighteen  bunches 
hardy  flowers,  Mr.  M.  Prichard  was  first,  and  Messrs.  Gibson 
second.  For  a  collection  of  Roses,  Mr.  Geo.  Prince,  Longworth, 
took  leading  place  with  a  fine  displav :  and  in  the  general  Rose 
classes  Messrs.  Harkness,  Hitchin;  Messrs.  Perkins,  Coventry, 
and  Messrs.  Dickson  and  Sons,  Newtownards,  were  the  leading 
exhibitors— Messrs.  Hiarkness  being  first  for  twenty-four  blooms, 
and  Messrs.  Perkins  for  eighteen  blooms.  For  collection  of 
cactus  or  decorative  Dahlias,  Mr.  J.  Walker,  Thame,  was  first ; 
and  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams,  and  Co.  second.  For  a  collec- 
tion of  Dahlias,  any  varieties,  Mr.  Walker  was  also  first,  and 
Mr.  Treseder,  Cardiff,  second.  For  twenty-four  blooms  cactus 
Dahlias,  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams,  and  Co.  were  first,  and 
Messrs.  Bottomley  and  Barton  second.  For  twenty-four  blooms 
Dahlias,  Messrs.  Bottomley  and  Barton  were  first,  and  Mr. 
Treseder  second.  For  twelve  vases  cactus  Dahlias,  Mr.  Morti- 
mer, Famham,  was  the  only  exhibitor,  but  staged  fine  blooms. 
For  twenty-four  Gladioli,  Messrs.  Harkness  and  Co.  were  an 
easy  first  with  grand  smkes,  many  of  them  seedlings;  Mr. 
Prichard  was  second.  For  collection  of  Phk>xes,  Mr.  M. 
Prichard  was  first  with  a  fine  display,  and  Mr.  G.  N.  Harris, 
Wolverhampton,  second. 

Vboxtables. 
It  is  well  nigh  impossible  to  take  notes  of  all  the  prise- 
winners  here,  and  indeed  our  telegraphic  mesaage-  covered  the 
leaders  in  the  contests,  so  that  we  have  only  to  sav  here  that 
the  institution  of  a  champion  prise  of  ten  guineas  for  the  best 
collection  of  vegetables  at  the  show  was  the  outcome  of  a  happy 
thought.  This  extra  prise  wakes  up  exhibitors,  and  vegetables 
are  likely  to  be  accorded  a  higher  place  in  general  estimation  at 
exhibitions  everywhere,  as  the  result  of  Shrewsbury's  patron- 
age and  encouragement  in  this  department.  The  <^er  of  ten 
guineas  for  the  oest  collection  of  vegetables  put  into  com- 
petition all  the  leading  exhibitors  of  vegetables,  and  great 
interest  has  been  manifested.  The  coveted,  grise  was  secured 
by  Mr.  J.  Gibson,  gardener  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
with  produce  of  exceptional  merit,  grown  entirely  from  Sutton 
and  Sons'  choice  strains  of  vegetable  seeds.  The  system  of  ex- 
hibiting the  points  that  are  won,  as  done  for  some  years  in  the 
fruit  classes,  was  noticed  in  the  case  of  vegetables  "wms  year  for 
the  first  time.  We  think,  however,  the  Shrewsbury  folks  should 
revise  their  list  of  available  points.  A  maximum  of  seven  points 
is  given  for  everything — for  Turnips  and  for  Runner  Besjis,  as 
well  as  for  Cauliflowers  and  Celery  and  Leeks.  These  are  surely 
not  all  on  the  same  plane :  it  is  much  easier  to  crop  nice  Tumii» 
than  first  class  Celery  or  Leeks.     Mr.  Gibson's  points  were:— 

Points  gained. 

Beans  (Banner),  Best  of  All 7 

Cauliflower,  Autamn  Mammoth  7 

Celery,  Superb  Pink        6| 

Carrots,  New  Bed  Intermediate         7 

Leeks,  Prizetaker 6 

Onions,  Ailsa  Craig         6 

Potatoes,  Supreme 7 

Peas,  Centenary 7 

Tomatoes,  Perfection       ...      6i 


Total 


59 


Mr.  Gibson  thus  only  fell  four  points  short  of  the  possible  (63) 
in  the  society's  class  (No.  139)  for  nine  kinds. 

Mr.  Beckett,  gardener  to  Lord  Aldenham,  Elstree,  won  first 
in  class  120  (Messrs.  Edward  Webb  and  Sons*  prises)  with  the 
following,  to  which  points  were  not  attached  when  our  notes 
were  taken :— Exhibition  Runner  Bean,  Prisewinner  Carrot 
(very  fine).  Early  Mammoth  Cauliflower,  Mammoth  Red  Celery, 
Chieftain  Fotato,  Stourbridge  Marrow  Pea,  (Champion  Prize 
Leek,  Selected  Ailsa  Craig  Onion,  and  Jubilee  Tomato. 

NON-COMPKTITIVB   DISPLAYS. 

Only  the  leading  features  can  be  commented  upon  in  some 
of  the  five  dozen  groups  that  were  forward.  Messrs.  James 
Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  contributed  Buddleia  variabilis 
Veitchiana,  and  Vitis  Leeoides.     They  also  had  a  splendid  dis- 

glay  of  perpetual-flowering  Carnations,  among  whien  were  The 
lelle,     Lawson,     Lscly   Bountiful,    Winsor,    and    Enchantress. 
Messrs.  Veitch  also  had  a  noble  group  of  foliage  plants.  Ixora 
Duffi,  Bertolonia  Souv.  de     Gand,  and     a     fine   sprinkling    of 
orchids.     Their  Javanese  Rhododendrons  were  also  a  feature. 
Messrs.  Gunn  and  Sons,  Olton,  Birmingham,  set  up  a  magni- 
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fioent  bank  of  Phloxes,  including  Tufua  Blanc,  Sheriff  Ivory, 
Toreador,  La  Vogue,  and  Flambe«u.  Roses  were  another 
feature.  Of  course,  their  magnificent  display,  so  artistically  set 
up,  was  the  outcome  of  special,  unremitting  care  and  the  highest 
cultivation.  At  present  no  firm  seems  able  to  oome  within  miles 
of  them  where  Phloxes  are  concerned. 

The  Hollyhocks  from  Webb  and  Braund,  Saffron  Waldon, 
were  i^lendid,  and  the  following  supnlies  a  useful  list  of  the 
most  oistinct  kinds:  alba  superba,  Kuby  Queen,  Amaranth, 
Rose  Queen,  Lizzie  King  (yellow),  Black  Knight,  and  Delicata 
(flesh  tint).  An  excellent  white  marketable  Chrysanthemum, 
King  of  the  Earlies,  was  seen  in  one  stand.  We  missed  Debbie's 
African  Marigdds,  and  did  not  meet  with  a  good  collection  of 
Antirrhinums.  Surely  thece  ought  not  to  be  neglected.  Among 
Sweet  Peas,  the  many  exhibitors  were  wise  in  confining  them- 
selves to  practically  the  same  few  kinds  all  the  way  tnrough, 
these  being  Helen  Pierce,  Black  Knight,  Countess  Spencer, 
rtorothy  Eckford,  Sybil  Eckford,  Janet  Scott,  King  Edward, 
Mrs.  Charles  Foster,  and  Mrs.  Walter  Wright.  We  also  saw 
Horace  Wright  (deep  violet  blue)  in  grand  form ;  and  Mr. 
Bolton,  of  Camforth,  staged  Mrs.  Henry  Bell,  which  is  almost 
exactly  like  Sutton's  Our  Queen.  Mr.  Eckford  had  a  lemon 
coloured  variety  James  Grieve,  which  is  decidedly  the  best 
yellow  we  have  seen. 

Messrs.  Dicksons,  of  Chester,  were  very  strong  in  good  hardy 
flowers,  Qamnanulas  being  a  feature;  Richard  Smith  and  Co., 
Worcester,  also  had  hardy  flowers;  and  the  King's  Acre 
Nurseries  from  Hereford  contributed  as  fine  a  lot  of  fruit  treea 
in  pots  as  could  be  produced.  They  well  desei*ved  the  large  gold 
medal  award.  Grajpe  Vines  in  fruit  were  another  special 
feature.  Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons  (Stourbridge)  arranged  their 
^endid  Jubilee  Tomato,  and  a  display  of  Gloxinias  in  pots. 
Carnations  in  quantity  came  from  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bush 
Hill  Park,  London;  and  the  new  Nephrolepis  todeaoides  was 
displayed  by  Messrs.  T.  Rochford  and  Sons,  BTX>xboume. 

Messrs.  Clibrans,  from  Altrincham,  confined  themselves  to 
Celosias  pyramidalis,  crimson  and  gold,  the  plants  grown  in  pots 
and  representing  a  good  strain  of  this  very  popular  plant. 
Messrs.  Hewitt  and  Sons,  Solihull,  staged  a  splendid  bank  of 
hardy  plants,  but  nothing  uncommon  was  observed;  Spirtea 
rubra,  a  pink  form,  was  interesting.  Mr,  N.  H.  Ellison,  West 
Bromwich,  had.  a  group  of  decorative  ferns.  Mr.  John  Forbes 
(Hawick,  N.B.),  contributed  Pentstemons ;  Messrs.  Blackmore 
and  Langdon,  Bath,  had  double  Begonias,  the  most  magnificent 
being  G.  Pike  (carmine),  Beatrice  Mabbott  (white),  Pink  Pearl, 
Mary  Pope  (white),  Rosie  (carmine),  Percy  Foster  (orange  scar- 
let), and  Mrs.  W.  L.  Ainslie  (yellow).  Messrs.  Bakere,  of 
W<rfverhampton,  had  IXahlias,  splendid  Gladioli,  and  a  general 
high  class  assortment  of  seasonable  flowers.  Messrs.  Wallace, 
^^ S^f'^I^^^  K^  ainothera  Arendsi,  pink;  Astilbe  Davidi, 
and  Gladioli  Sophie  Buchner,  a  pretty  yellow.  Hobbies',  Ltd. 
Dereham,  oent  Roses  and  Dahlias  of  the  Peeony-flowered  clacs 
Jarman  a  Centaureas  ,too,  cannot  be  passed  over;  nor  Debbie's 
Violaa  and  Pansies,  Mary  Bimie  being  particulariy  pretty. 
Meteor  and  Ihffe  are  two  others  to  be  noted. 

Judges. 

M^f^^Cr^A ^^^^-^.'^'^g^rmetBhuTy  House  Gardens,  Aoton ; 
Mr.  J.  Ward,  The  Gardens,  Eiddmge  House,  Alf  reton,  Glasses  1  to  27. 

Cut  FLOWBB8.--Mr.  P.  Blair,  (rr.  to  the  Duke  of  Sutherhind.  Trentham  ; 
^'i  l'J{^''^'^r;^  *Ji®  ^^«^^  ^^°'  J-  Chamberlain.  Highbury.  28  to  40 
Md  49  to  67.      The  Mayoress  of  Shrewsbury  (Mrs.*  T.  Corbett) ;   Mr* 

?!f^'Ml**^®"'A?5'^?'^''S^u'  *^»  12'  *^^  ^-    Mr.  B.  Bolton.  Warton,  Caro- 
fotth  ;  Mr.  T.  Aldersley,  Shrewsbury,  44  to  48.      Mr.  J.  Doufflw  V  M  H 
M  to  79   '  ^"»*Bo°^^'^°».  Surrey  ;  Mr.  W.  Cathbertsoi:MMksT;yVE^^^^ 

N  ^^;:7^^^^^1^t^^*  J^' *^^^l^:  *^  ^J"^*?'  Windsor  Castle;  Mr. 
S:  St^  'n^'  ^  *^lr^fe  **'  Westminster,  Eaton  Hall,  80,  82.  83.  and 
m;  W  Sn!^;i^^SP^  VMM  gr  to  the  Earl  Beanchamp.  Madresaeld ; 
Mr.  W.  Speed,  V.M.H.jp.  to  Lord  Penrhyn,  Penrhyn  Castle.  81  Mr  O 
Thomas  Y.M.H..  25.  Waldeok  Eoad.  Eafin^ ;  Mr.^E.  oSinan,  „  to  the 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  Alton  Towera.  85  to  101       Mr.  J.  Loudon  ct  to  Mrs 

^V:^^^:iS^tl  '''''''''      ^'-   ^-    ^^^--'   MoultoS'^ad'L^kl; 

M/w'^W^wfwrT*^''  ^  ^®*??'  V.M.H. J?2.  Richmond  Park,  Kingston  ; 

Mr  wklfiJ V  w*?'5?'*4,^Ii^*' thoEfiTl of  Powls. Powis Castle, Welshpool 
127'  a^d  rS  m"^S*'  £-f  "'"«^'  ^/**£'.  Kent,  classes  119, 122. 124, 125 
Wales .  1^'  T  T  k  J?w '^"^'' f' /*'  ^^5?  T*^^^*'  Uv.rg^m  Park,  South 
to  159.'  I'amhert,  gr.  to  Lord  Harlech,  Brogyntyn,  classes   40 

IT  1^*^^®^  ^^«/^^  CoMPETiTiON.-Mr.  A.  Chapman,  er  to  Cartain 
mZ':^^j:s::r^^^^  Mr.  T.S.  Wright.  Snk  K*  ^S.^^a^dl^n^s^ 

QT^^^'^K  F^o^«8  -Mr.  T.  p.  Blunt,  Shrewsbury;  Mr.  H.  H.  Hughes. 
ISsTInd^'se:  ***^  ^^'  ^'  Seneintaon.  Act7n  Burnelf;  disses  ll^! 

PhinT't?^!-"^!-  ^-T??]^?.^*  ^^^'to^^  Gardens,  Oswestry ;  Mr.  W. 
rw5!;f  •^*^*¥^*a'i?»  ^*."»  Shrewsbury.  163  to  192.  Mr.  J  ]^iiant. 
D!^;ton.^93totl^^^^^^  ^''    ^^^^'  ^-  The  Styche,  M™ket 


R.H.S.  Soientiflo  Committee,  August  20th. 

Present:  E.  A.  Bowles,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  F.E.S.  (in  the  chair); 
Dr.  M.  C.  Cooke;  Messrs.  J.  T.  Bennett-Poe,  H.  T.  Giissow, 
£.  M.  Holmes,  G.  Gordon,  and  F.  J.  Chittenden  (hon.  eec.). 

Tomato  Disbasb  caused  bt  Septoria  ltcopebsici.— Mr. 
Giissow  showed  specimens  of  Tomato  leaves  from  Glouoesterehire 
having  brown  spots  which  quickly  cover  the  whole  leaf,  which 
dies  in  the  course  of  a-  very  few  days  after  the  infection  com- 
mences. The  disease  does  not  seem  to  have  been  recorded  in 
this  country  hitherto,  although  it  was  found  in  Argentine  as 
long  ago  AS  1881.  There  seems  no  remedy  after  the  plants  are 
once  Attacked,  since  the  progress  of  the  trouble  is  so  rapid^ 
but  plants  attacked  should  be  hurned  immediately. 

Neodentbamia  gracilis,  Kolfb.— a  spike  of  uiis  very  pretty 
orchid  from  Zansibar  was  shown  bv  Mr.  Bennett-Po6.  It  was 
awarded  a  botanical  certificate  in  1900,  and  is  described  by  Mr. 
Rolfe  in  "Gard.  Chiwi."  1891  (U.  n.s.),  p.  272,  and  figured  in 
Bot.  Mag.  (1900),  t.  7221. 

Aphides  on  Palm  Roots.— Mr.  Gordon  showed  portions  of 
the  root  of  Kentia  Fosteriana  upon  which  were  Large  numbers  of 
a  species  of  woolly  aphis.  The  plant  from  which  the  specimen 
had  been  taken  did  not  appear  to  have  suffered  to  anv  extent 
from  the  attacks  of  the  insects.  They  were  referred  to  Mr. 
Saunders  for  further  examination. 

Reafpbarakcb  of  a  Peach  Pest.-— Dr.  M,  C.  Cooke  showed 
figures  of  a  pest  of  Peaches,  which  he  said  *'  Berkeley  recorded 
in  1864,  and:  fimired  in  the  J*  Gardeners'  Chronicle'^  (p.  938). 
This  moukl  he  nad  discovered  on  ripe  Peaches  in  Wales,  and 
found  to  be  a  pest  producing  a  great  profusion  of  large  spores. 
This  mould  he  nan^  Macresporium  i^habdiferum,  but,  as  the 
spores  were  not  muriform,  it  could  not  be  Macresporium.  In 
the  Handbook,  I  called  it  Helminthosporium  rhabdiferum,  but 
now  that  I  have  seen  it  I  find  it  is  not  Helminthosporium.  In 
the  interim  it  appears  not  to  have  been  met  with  anywhere, 
until  last  week  it  turned  up  <mi  Peaches  again— after  everyone 
h^  given  it  up  as  a  mystery,  and  it  was  excluded  from  all  oon- 
'sideration  (e^b  a  pest.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  being 
Berkeley's  species;  it  agrees  so  well  with  the  description  and  the 
figure.  The  spores  are  so  profuse  that  it  would  be  dangerous  as 
a  pest  if  it  obtains  a  foothold.'' 

Plum  ANtHRACNOSB.->Dr.  Cooke  also  said,  "Some  Plums 
have  recently  been  submitted  to  me  which  were  evidently  suffer- 
ing from  the  attacks  of  a  new  pest.  The  surface  of  the  nearly 
ripe  fruit  exhibited  one  or  two  concave  depressions,  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  of  a  pafe  tan  cMour,  con- 
trasting strongly  with  the  deep  putple  of  the  fruit.  These 
depressions  were  lined  with  the  minute  receptacles  of  a  species 
of  Anthnacnose,  as  the  Americans  term  this  form  of  disease, 
produced  by  species  of  the  penus  Glceosporium.  In  this  instance 
the  spores  were  abundant  m  the  depressions,  hyaline,  but  com- 
paratively very  small  for  the  genus,  not  more  than  10  to  12mm. 
long,  and  about  one-fourth  as  broad.  Hitherto  I  have  found 
no  described  species  to  correspond  with  the  present,  so  that  for 
the  purpose  of  identification  I  have  called  it  Gloeosporium 
prunorum.  Dr.  Cooke  showed  sketches  and  specimens  of  this 
disease. 

Ceropeoia  htbrida — Mr.  E.  A.  Bowles  showed  a  flowering 


specimen  of  this  hybrid,  which  was  described  and  figured  in  the 
'^Gardeners  Chronicle''  for  December,  1906,  p.  383.  It  was 
raised  from  seed  of  C.  Sandersoni  and  pollen  of  C.  similis.  Mr. 
Bowles  also  showed  a  flower  of  the  former  for  comparison. 

Fruit  of  Ptrub  Malus  vloribunda.— Dr.  Bonavia  sent  some 
large  fruits  of  this  Japanese  variety  of  Apple,  which  he  had  not 
before  seen  producing  seed.  Several  members  of  the  committee 
remarked  on  the  large  siae  of  the  fruit  produced  by  this  variety 
this  year. 

Variation  in  Beech  Foliaob.— Mr  A.  Hosking,  F.R.H.S 
sent  specimens  of  the  foliage  of  the  fern-leaved  Beech  (Fagus 
sylvatica  a&plenifolia),  and  branches  from  near  the  top  of  the 
same  tree  bearing  leaves  intermediate  between  the  fern-leaved 
type  and  the  normal  type,  which  he  sent  for  comparison.  The 
specim^s  were  from  the  garden  of  W.  Fitzherbert-Brockholes. 
Esq.,  of  Claughton  Hall,  Preston.  Mr.  Hosking  had  since 
noticed  the  same  variation  on  a  Beech  in  Avenham  Park, 
Preston.  The  branches  bearing  the  intermediate  foliage  were 
intermixed  with  the  ordinary  branches,  and  did  not  arise  from 
the  base  of  the  tree.  Mr.  Hosking  suggested  that  this  was 
another  case  of  graft  hybridisation  somewhat  similar  to  that 
seen  in  Cytisus  Adami  and  in  Cratsego-meroilus. 

Effect  of  Lightning  on  Elm.— Mr.  C.  H:  Hooper,  F.R  H  S 
sent  specimens  illustrating  the  effect  of  lightning  on  an  Elm 
tree  which  had  been  struck  by  lightning  during  a  storm  on 
August  17.  "The  tree,  which  is  about  100  yards  from  a  tall 
church  tower,  was  struck  about  40ft  from  the  ground,  and 
s?<>ws  no  damage  till  within  6ft  of  the  ground,  where  on  one 
side  the  bark  with  the  wood  has  been  gouged  out,  and  on  the 
other  side,  the  hark  only  has  been  cut  and  stripped  as  if 
with  a  knife."  The  extent  of  the  damage  done  to  trees  seems  to 
depend  on  the  amount  of  water  in  the  wood. 

Effect  of  Light  on  Direction  of  Growth.— Mr.  Sutton, 
through  Mr.  Bennett-Poe,  called  attention  to  a  letter  from  Mr 
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J.  B.  Wallis  in  tody's  "Tim€S,"vWho  describes  a  curious 
gro\rth  in  E3der  in  a  thicket  near  Wirksworth,  Derbyshire.  He 
writes,  "So  great  was  the  tangle  of  brushwood  that  the  branches 
of  this  tree  had  been  forced  to  bend  over  and  grow  towards  the 
ground,  after  tJie  mainner  of  the  Weeping  Willow.  To  grow 
"  normally  the  leaves  would  have  appeared  with  their  under  sides 
uppermost,  but,  to  prevent  this,  the  stalk  had  grown  spirally, 
making  a  complete  revolution  of  the  axis,  and  thus  bringing  the 
leaf  right  way  up,  the  whole  presenting  a  peculiar  appearance. 
Such  is  the  i>ower  of  sunlight  and  the  faculty  of  adaptation  to 
environment." 

Twin  Applm.— Mr.  G.  F.  Hooper,  of  Croft  Fruit  Farm,  Per- 
shore,  sent  an  excellent  specimen  of  this  not  very  uncommon 
phenomenon.  In  the  present  instance  the  two  fruits  were  on 
quite  distinct  stalks,  though  the  flowers  had  evidently  been 
twin  on  one  stalk,  and  the  fruits  had  become  coherent  in  the 
upper  parte. 

Bipkenhead  (Cheshii^e),  Aug.  17tb. 

Glorious  weather  favoured  this  association  on  the  occasion 
of  its  annual  floral  fete.  Each  year  an  improvement  is  to  be 
observed  in  the  quality  of  the  exhibits,  which  is  gratifying  to 
the  promoters  of  tbis  society.  Hoping  to  attract  the  pubUc, 
a  poultry  and  pigeon  show  was  introduced,  but  unfortunately 
there  was  no  marked  appreciation  of  this  new  featur^  Athletic 
8I)orts  and  an  excellent  band  were  the  minor  attractions.  In 
most  of  the  classes  there  was  keenly  contested  competition, 
especially  in  the  cut  flower  section.  In  the  cottagers'  and  allot- 
ment hQlders*  classes  very  creditable  exhibits  were  noted,  their 
Sweet  Peas  being  almost  equal  to  those  in  tJie  open  classes. 

For  a  jgroup  of  miscellaneous  plants  Mr.  D.  McPhee,  gar- 
dener to  T.  G.  Williamson,  Esq.,  Arrowe  Hall,  Woodchurch. 
gained  the  premier  award.  It  was  tastefully  Arranged,  ana 
Crotons  (well  coloured),  Caladiums  and  orchids  were  freely  used. 
The  second  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Caldeoott,  gardener  to 
W.  K.  Henoerson.  Esq.,  Noctorum.  There  were  only  two 
entrants  in  this  class.  Mr.  McPhee  was  an  easy  first  for  four 
stove  or  greenhouse  plants.  A  Chironia  ixifera  was  noteworthy 
in  this  class.  Plant  classes  were  numerous,  in  which  Mr. 
McPhee's  name  was  very  conspicuous. 

Competitors  in  the  cut  flower  section  were  more  plentiful, 
resulting  in  keen  competition.  Sweet  Peas  were  exceUent,  and 
one  wsSb  compelled  to  admire  the  effective  display.  In  the  class 
for  twelve  vases,  Mr.  D.  McLean,  gardener  to  C.  T.  Taylor, 
Esq^.,  Claughton,  put  up  a  superb  lot,  both  in  size  of  flowers  and 
varieties,  which  were  aistinct,  each  adding  to  the  effect  of  the 
other.  The  most  proAinent  varieties  were  Sutton's  Brilliant 
Scarlet,  Sutton's  Giant  White,  Dona  Breadmore,  and  Phyllis 
Unwin.  A  splendid  second  was  found  in  Mr.  S.  Bell,  gardenei* 
to  J.  M.  Hod^n,  Esq.,  Bebington.  The  third  prize  fell  to 
Miss  M.  C.  Twigge,  Thingwall  Hall,  who  probably  had  the  finest 
flowers  in  the  show  up  'to  nine  tubes,  Dut  fell  off  after  this 
number,  Henry  Eckford  certainly  bein^  poor  in  quality.  How- 
ever, in  the  class*for  six  tubes  Miss  Twigge  was  an  easy  winner, 
and  ner  varieties,  H.  Lewis,  John  Ingman,  atid  Dorothy  Eckford 
were  specimens  worthy  of  the  highest  praise.  Mr.  McLean  came 
second,  closely  followed  by  Mr.  C.  BnadshaW,  gardener  to  T.  H. 
Jackson,  Esq.,  Claughton.  Herbaceous  flowers  made  an  effective 
display.  The  first  prize  for  twelve  bunches  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Caldeoott,  and  the  second  to  Mr.  Buckland,  Noctorum.  Carna- 
tions were  only  moderate,  as  also  w^ere  Roses. 

The  decorated  tables  were  a  feature  of  the  show.  Mr.  J. 
Williams,  gardener  to  C.  J.  Proctor,  Esq^  Noctorum,  arranged  a 
table  with  Begoniai  Pres.  Carnot  and  Gloriosa  superba,  which 
gained  for  him  the  leading  honours.  Fruit  was  good  on  the 
whole.  For  a  collection,  six  dishes,  Mr.  J.  Ferguson,  gardener 
to  Col.  Kelly,  Rock  Ferry,  was  first,  with  Mr.  Ireland,  gardener 
to  Mrs.  Beausire,  second :  third,  Mr.  McPhee.  There  was  keen 
competition  in  the  class  tor  two  bunches  of  black  Grapes.  Two 
gooct  bunches  of  Madresfield  Court  were  staged  by  J.  Cottrell, 
Esq.,  Hindeiton.  This  exhibitor  also  led  in  the  class  for  two 
bunches  of  white  Grapes.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  were  excel- 
lent from  Mr.  Ferguson  j  he  took  the  first  prize  in  each  class  for 
six  fruits;  Mrs.  Clover,  Willaston,  was  second  in  both  classes. 
Apples  were  only  fair.  The  first  prize  for  six  dessert  Apples 
was  -gained  by  Mr.  Barton,  Prenton,  leading  from  Mr.  Lee, 
Bebington,  the  well-known  grower.  Culinary  Apples  were 
numerous,  and  for  a  dish  of  six  Mr.  McLean  was  a  good  fii-st, 
with  Mr.  tiee  second.    ' 

Vegetables,  generally  were  good.  The  leading  class,  that  for 
eight  varieties,  was  well  contested;  first,  Mr.  Ireland;  second, 
Mr.  Lee;  third,  Mr.  Hollowood,  gardener  to  T.  Brocklebank, 
Esq.,  HeswaJl.  There  was  a  scarcity  of  Peas  and  Beans,  which 
is  unusual  for  this  district. — R.  G.  J. 

Egham  (Surrey)  Gardeners' 

On  the  evening  of  August  the  7th  a  number  of  the  members 
of  this  association  paid  a  visit  to  Park  wood,  Englefield  Green, 
by  kind  permission  of  the  owner,  R.  L.  Gunther,  Esq.  It  is 
less  than  five  years  since  this  spot  was  one  of  the  wilaast  and 


most  barren  in  the  neighbourhood.  A  fine  mansion  has  been 
erected  on  high  ground,  and  the  grounds  have  been  very  prettify 
laid  out.  It  is  really  surprising  to  see  the  growth  made  bv  trees 
and  shrubs  in  so  short  a  time.  A  fine  herbaceous  border  has 
recently  been  made.  Votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  Mr. 
Gunther,  and  also  Mr.  Cook;  the  gardener. 

Downside,  Lsathsbuead. 

The  annual  outing  took  place  on  August  15,  when  upwards 
of  forty  members  and  friends  visited  lS>wnside,  Leatherhead, 
the  residence  of  A.  Tate,  Esq.  The  party  drove  vift  Chertsey, 
Addlestone,  and  Cobham  to  Leatherhead,  where  they  were  met 
by  Mr.  Mease,  the  gardener.  After  partaking  of  an  excellent 
dinner  at  the  Swan  Hotel,  the  narty  walked  to  Downside.  The 
Rose  garden  was  fiiist  inspected.  Large  quantities  are  grown, 
whfch  a  little  earlier  in  the  ^ear  must  have  been  a  grand  si^ht. 
Some  of  the  climbing  varieties  on  ardies  were  still  perfection, 
while  many  of  these  had  already  had  all  the  old  growths  out  oat, 
and  the  yoting  neatly  tied  in  for  next  season's  display.  A 
splendid  collection  of  Water  Lilies  in  an  artificial  x)ond  were  in 
robust  health,  and  flowering  grandly.  The  summer  bedding 
around  here  looked  well,  "fiie  winter  garden  was  next  visited^ 
and  here  was  a  very  fine  lot  of  Campanula  pvramidalis  (blue  and 
white),  some  of  them  8ft  in  heigiht  and  a  mass  of  bloom. 
These,  with  palms,  ferns,  and  CoboBa  scandens  vftriegata,  and 
other  climbers  hanging  from  the  roof,  produced  a  charming 
effect.  In  the  .fernery  w^re  fine  pieces  of  Begonia  Rex,  with 
Adiantums  and  other  ferns,  the  picture  ol  health.  On  a  large 
piece  of  lawn,  added  a  few^years  ago,  a  number  of  specimen 
conifers  were  doing  well.  A  number  of  large  Limes  and  a  Beech 
tree  by  the  side  of  the  carriage  drive  were  pointed  out,  which 
had  been  transplanted  a  few  months  Ago,  and  were  apparently 
little  the  worse  for  the  move. 

From  the  grounds  ma^ificent  views  are  obtained  of  the.sur- 
rounding  country,  which  is  beautifully  undulating.  After  play- 
ing a  game  of  cricket  the  party  were  conducted  to  a  large 
building,  where,  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Tate. '  a  sumptuous 
tea  was  laid,  to  which  full  justice  was  done.  The  Chrysanthe- 
mums were  then  inspected,  it  being  well  known  that  Mr.  Mease 
is  a  champion  with  these  and  Roses.  They  were  in  vigorous 
health,  and  Will,  no  doubt,  give  a  grand  display  later.  In  the 
glass  houses  were  good  crops  of  Peaches,  Grapes,  and  Tomatoes. 
Stephanotis  Were  flowering  on  the  roof  of  a  stove,  and  in  other 
houses  were  Carnations,  CUvias,  orchids  in  variety,  and  many 
other  thin^.  Good  crops  of  Apples,  Pears,  Peas,  Onions,  «fee., 
were  seen  in  walled-in  gardens.  After  the  hearty  thanks  of  the 
company  had  ben  given  Mr.  Tate  and  his  worthy  head  gar- 
dener, Mr.  Mease,  the  Journey  home  was  oompleted  ri&  Esher, 
Hersham,  Watton,  Laleham,  Staines,  and  Egham.— H.  P. 


-Ht^ 


Sieet  Peas. 


However  disappointing  Sweet  Peas  may  have  been  to  intend- 
ing exhibitors  at  some  or  the  early  shows,  they  have  certainly 
made  amends  for  their  behaviour  since,  for  in  almost  every 
garden  they  have  made  a  brilliant  display  during  the  last  four 
or  five  weeks.  The  abundant  moisture  has  kept  the  ][>lants 
vigorous  and  healthy,  and  by  due  attention  to  the  regular 
removal  of  flowers,  stopping  and  thinning  the  shoots,  and 
feeding,  an  abundant  supply  of  Sweet  Peas  may  be  maintained 
till  the  advent  of  frost.  As  a  garden  flower  I  know  of  nothing 
that  will  give  such  a  wealth  of  flower  over  a  long  season  as 
Sweet  Peas  when  well  grown.  Garden  lovers  generally  seem  to 
have  found  this  out,  and  are  giving  an  increased  amount  of 
attention  to  **  the  queen  of. annuals."  The  exhibitor  must  grow 
large  numbers  of  varieties,  but  for  garden  purposes,  and  for 
providing  attractive  cut  flowers,  lists  of  varieties  may  be  kept 
within  reasonable  bounds  by  cutting  out  many  whicn  produce 
flowers  of  a  "  washy'*  colour. 

The  following  varieties  are  distinct,  good,  and  general 
favourites:— Red  shades:  Queen  Alexandra  and  King 
Edward  VII.,  both  in  fine  form  this  season^  and  ought  to  be 
in  every  eollection-;  Henry  Eckford,  Helen  Lewis,  and  Evelyn 
Byatt,  a  trio  of  delightful  varieties,  of  orange-salmon  or  rose- 
salmon  colour,'  which  appeal  strongly  to  nearly  all  who  see 
them.  In  our  garden  this  year  I  noticed  the  lattier  variety  was 
particularly  vivid  in  colour.  Amoi^  pink  and  rose  kinds, 
tk>unte6s  Spencer,  Miss  Willmott,  Lady  Penzance,  >  Jeanhie 
Gordon,  Janet  Scott,  Meteor,  Codsall  Rose,  and  Prima  Donna 
are  specially  attractive.  Mauve ;  Mrs.  W.  Wright  and  Countess 
Radnor;  dark  blue:  Navy  Blue,  Imperial  Blue;  purple  and 
maroon :  Black  Knight,  Duke  of  Westminster,  and  Boreatton ; 
white:  Dorothy  Eckford;  yellow:  Hon.  Mrs.  Kenyon;  magenta 
rose :  Ix>rd  Rosebery ;  striped :  Mrs.  J.  Chamberlain,  America, 
Je«sie  Cuthbertson.  I  ought  to  have  included  above  the  beauti- 
ful marbled  blue  Helen  Pierce,  which  is  a  great  acquisition,  and 
should  find  its  way  into  every  collection.  The  alx>ve  selectioij 
would  perhaps  by  no  means  satisfy  an  exhibitor,  but  it  includes 
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many  oi  the  most  show^  and  useful  varietieA  yet  in  oommeroe, 
•11  of  which  can  be  obtained  at  reasonable  prices.— Lathtrub. 

[If  readers  will  consult  the  lists  issued  by  the  Floral  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  Sweet  Pea  Society  and  publifihed  in  the 
Journal  of  Horticulture  on  August  22,  page  184,  they  will  find 
that  Black  Knight  and  Boreatton  are  bracketed  as  t>oo-much- 
alike,  and  the  first  named  Pea  is  preferred.  We  think  the 
twenty^x  that  are  recommended  by  the  committee  represent 
the  finest  possible  selection  (page  184).  A  discussion  mignt  pro- 
fitably be  mtroduoed  on  What  are  the  best  earlies ;  and  What  are 
the  best  late  yarietiesp  With  us.  from  an  open-air  sowing  on 
March  7,  King  Edward  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Watkins  were  distinctly 
first;  and  for  late  flowering  our  best  are  Helen  Lewis  (easily 
first  at  this  season),  Mrs.  Walter  Wri^t,  and  Black  Knight. 
Mrs.  Collier  was  sown  six  weeks  later,  and  is  now  flowering 
freely.  Successional  sowings,  as  with  culinary  Peas,  would  seem 
to  be  advisable. 

Seeds  having  hard  shells  should  be  cracked.  It  is  not  enough 
to  soak  them.  We  soaked  several  kinds  that  were  sown  late, 
but  they  did  not  swell,  and  we  threw  them  away  as  worthless. 
But  Mr.  Foster,  at  the  University  College  Garden,  Reading, 
actually  searched  for  and  found  twenty  Pea  seeds  of  a  certain 
variety  in  this  year's  trials,  because  after  fully  three  weeks  there 
were  no  signs  of  germination.  The  Peas  bad  lain  dormant 
during  twenty-six  days,  but  when  unearthed  and  having  their 
shells  cracked,  they  soon  started  away,  and  the  plants  eventually 
were  as  fine  as  any  otJier. — En.] 


<•#•« 

Tomg  Gardeners'  Domain. 

%*  The  letters  are  exceedingly  interesting,  as  indeed  they 
have  been  all  alon^;  but  recently  our  contributors  have  shown 
'commendable  originality  in  their  choice  of  subjects.  An 
"original"  subject  at  once  commands  attention  as  aeainst  a 
let'ter,  say.  on  the  cultivati<Hi  of  Primula  sinensis.  The  prize 
is  awarded  to  Mr.  D.  Watson.  Letters  should  be  about  500 
words  ih  length,  and  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

KeeoBopali  raeemota. 

This  most  choice  and  perhaps  the  latest  comer  of  the  Hiibetan 
Poppies,  will,  I  venture  to  say,  become  a  very  xx>pular  ornament 
to  most  gardens.  As  it  is  not  very  numerous  at  present,  a  few 
cultural  details  mgiy  be  beneficial  to  those  who  intend  including 
it  in  their  list.  The  seed  should  be  procured  and  sown  about  the 
end  of  April,  as  by  an  early  sowing  some  of  the  i^ants  will  give 
a  spike  or  two  the  followmg  year.  A  compost  of  very  sandy 
loam  and  leaf  soil  is  best,  using  boxes  or  pans  well  drained  to 
hold  it,  and  after  sowing  thinlj,  place  in  a  cold  frame  and 
keep     shaded     until     germination,   which  takes  place  rather 


en  most  of  the  seed  has  started  eraduallv  lighten  the 
shade,  but  theymust  be  always  protected  from  tie  bright  sun 
at  any  time.  While  the  plants,  or  seedlings  to  be  correct,  are 
strengthening,  prepare  their  permanent  quarters  for  them,  for 
by  ao  doing  they  never  receive  any  check.  An  ideal  place  is 
under  a  wall  where  the  sun  is  kept  off  altogether,  and  invariably 
these  spots  are  very  moist,  a  detail  so  essential  to  this 
Meoonopsis. 

.  Trench  the  ground,  with  some  road  ^rit  and  burnt  refuse 
added,  and  make  nather  a  fine  tilth  to  the  surface.  The  seed- 
lings should  be  about  l^in  high  at  most,  when  they  ought  to  be 
pricked  off.  Place  them  about  7in  apart  each  way,  and  make  the 
dibbling  hole  deep  enough,  so  that  the  tap  roots  run  down 
straight,  make  firm  and  water  in.  For  sevenal  succeeding  days 
if  bnght  keep  them  syringed. 

Wnen  they  commence  to  move,  lightly  stir  the  soil  carefully 
and  never  let  them  flag  for  want  of  water.  By  the  end  of 
September  they  will  be^in  to  ripen  their  foliage,  as  it  is  de- 
ciauous.  As  soon  as  this  has  been  passed,  lightly  rake  off  the 
decayed  foliage  and  topdress  with  burnt  earth  with,  a  slight 
mixture  of  soot.  They  are  now  safe  for  the  winter,  and  as  last 
year  was  a  fair  test,  it  may  be  considered  quite  hardy,  as  we 
gave  it  no  more  covering. 

By  April  they  wUl  commence  moving,  and  when  all  are  show- 
ing, keep  the  hoe  going  as  before.  Some  may  flower,  others 
'miss^  but  the  latter  will  make  grand  plants  for  next  time  if  they 
receive  the  aforesaid  treatment  again.  The  spikes  are  about 
1ft  to  2ft  high,  bearing  their  flowers  on  the  stem,  almost  from 
base  to  top.  They  are  rather  campanulate,  slightly  drooping, 
and  their  colour  ranges  from  a  pale  Cambridge  blue  to  the  most 
intense  electric  blue.  They  present  a  fine  colour  effect,  and 
their  season  is  about  six  weeks.  One  great  advantage  this 
species  has,  it  is  perennial.  It  also  seeds  freely,  and  with  us 
the  seed  is  very  fertile,  an  item  so  often  the  opposite  with  the 
biennial  types,  M.  Wallichi  and  M.  nepafense.— Donald 
Watson. 

[In  a  private  letter,  Mr.  Watson  says  he  has  tried  several  times 
*o  get  Meoonopsis  integrifolia  to  germinate,  without  success. 


When  at  Messrs.  Veitoh'g  Langley  nurseries  recently,  Mr.  All- 
grove,  the  manager,  informed  us  that  the  seeds  of  that  species 
sometimes  germinate  eighteen  months  after  being  sown. — £d.] 

llodani  Gardening. 

With  the  increased  facilities  and  improvements  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  gardening  has  reached  a  state  of  perfection  probably 
never  betore  attained.  As  years  roll  by  metl^Mls  and  taste  vary ; 
what  was  once  the  prevailing  style  of  gardening  is  now  quite 
changed.  Present-day  requirements  and  ideas  have  done  much 
to  alter  this,  while  experiments  are  also  responsible  for  some 
changes.  By  this 'means  one  can  find  out  new  methods,  some 
doubtless  improvements^  while  others  perhai)s  are  not  so  satisfac- 
tory. The  large  specimen  plants  rormerly  seen  in  our  con- 
servatories have  eiven  place  to  more  useful  decorative  sixes. 
In  many  wardens  flowering  rather  than  foliage  plants  are  largely 
cultivated,  and  these  are  certainly  brighter  and  more  showy  for 
house  decorations,  being  especially  useful  where  cut  flowers 
are  required  in  large  quantities. 

Outdoor  gardening  is  undoubtedly  increasing  in  public 
favour,  and  deservedly  so.  What,  for  instance,  is  more  pleas- 
ing than  a  well-arranged  flower  garden,  containing  Roses,  alpine 
and  herbaceous  plants  in  variety?  The  use  ot  annuals  and 
ordinary  bedding  plants  will,  of  course,  help  to  make  the  whole 
complete.  Very  pleasing  effects  may  be  created  with  hardy 
plants,  and  as  they  adapt  themeielves  to  most  soils  and  situations, 
no  wonder  that  gardeners  take  advantage  of  the  numerous 
lovely  varieties  at  disposal  to  beautify  and  brighten  their 
gardens  from  earlv  spring  until  autumn.  To  arrange  a  her- 
baceous border  well  is  by  no  means  an  easy  matter.  It  is  pre- 
ferable to  group  the  various  subjects  so  as  to  have  masses 
of  colour,  rather  than  a  general  intermingling  of  sorts  over  the 
whole  border.  When  the  plants  are  fully  grown  they  should 
have  a  natural  ajppearance,  not  all  the  tall  ones  at  the  back, 
for  some  should  be  in  the  centre  of  the  border,  with  dwarf er 
subjects  in  between,  creatine  irregular  channels  here  and  there, 
thus  giving  a  somewhat  undulating  appearance  to  the  whole. 

The  value  of  ornamental  shrubs  is  becoming  more  widely 
recognised,  and  they  are  being  largely  planted  by  many.  When 
tastefully  grouped  and  arranged  few  plants  are  more  effective, 
and  with  the  numerous  kinds  to  choose  from  there  need  be  no 
lack  of  variety.  There  are  many  lovely  Nymphseas,  which  are 
very  showy  wnen  in  flower,  and  if  planted  in  the  ornamental 
waters  will  be  much  admired.  To  turn  to  the  more  pnactioai 
and  useful  side  of  our  subject,  it  is  worth  mentioning  what 
rapid  strides  have  been  made  in  vegetable  culture  during  recent 
years.  Improved  varieties  have  been  raised,  and  better  methods 
of  cultivation  introduced,  consequently  we  now  see  exhibited  at 
our  principal  shows  specimens  which  are  not  only  remarkable 
for  tneir  fine  appearance,  but  for  high  quality.  Vegetables  can 
be  had  much  sooner  in  the  season  than  was  formerly  the  case, 
owing  to  a  start  being  made  under  glass  early  in  the  year. — 
J.  Gardnxb. 

AdTertlting  for  a  Bitnatloc. 

As  the  season  for  this  necessary  evil  seems  to  be  upon  us 
now,  I  should  like  to  write  a  few  lines  about  how  such  advertis- 
ing may  be  improved.  A  young  man  who  has  started  to  learn 
gardening  cannot,  or  does  not,  expect  to  go  through  life  without 
advertising  one  way  or  another.  Of  course,  there  are  some  more 
fortunate  than  others,  but  I  am  speaking  oi  the  average.  There 
are  hundreds  who  do  not  know  the  oroper  way  to  write  an 
advertisement  that  will  attract  a  gardener's  attention  who  is 
on  the  look-out  for  a  suitable  man.  Pick  up  any  of  the  nume- 
rous gardening  ioumals  and  you  will  see  nere  and  there  an 
"ad."  that  is  well  written ;  all  the  others  are  a  waste  of  money. 
Now,  we  will  suppose  a  young  man  contemplates  making  a 
move.  As  soon  as  he  has  made  up  his  mind  tne  first  thing  he 
jj^enerally  does  is  to  mention  it  to  the  head  gardener,  and  most 
Hkely  the  gardener  will  tell  him  he  will  be  pleased  to  help  him 
into  another  situation.  Time  goes  on,  however;  the  ganiener 
cannot  find  anything  that  would  be  likely  to  suit  him,  and  the 
young  man  begins  to  think  he  must  make  a  shift  for  himself. 
He  has  several  thoughts  in  his  mind,  among  them  this— that  he 
will  go  into  a  nursery,  but  finally  thinks  he  will  advertise.  He 
sits  down  and  writes  one  out  something  like  this : — 

^'Journeyman,  age  21,  six  years'  experience  inside;  excel- 
lent references.     Apply " 

and  here  he  signs  his  name  and  address.  He  sends  it  up  to  the 
office  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture,  and  tells  them  to  be  sure 
and  insert  it  in  the  next  issue.  The  Journal  duly  appears,  but 
minus  the  answers,  and  he  wonders  why  it  is.  Now,  this  is 
what  I  should  do :  I  should  go  to  the  head  gardener  and  get 
permission  of  him  to  use  his  name,  and  this  is  how  I  should  word 
my  "advert.*':  "Mr.  (here  follows  the  gardener's  name  and 
address)  will  be  pleased  to  highly  recommend  (here  is  put  the 
young  man's  name)  as  second  journeyman  in  a  good  establish- 
ment. He  has  had  six  years'  experience  inside,  and  has  been 
here  two  years :  is  willing  and  obliging,  and  takes  a  real  interest 
in  his  work.     Apply  as  above.'* 

I  should  like  to  have  this  put  in  the  "Young  Gardeners' 
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DoHMiiii."  There  are  lots  of  gardeners  in  the  country  who  are 
really  good  men,  but  who  do  not  seem  to  have  any  idea  how  to 
advertise. —W.  H.  Lawlet,  Leamington  Spa. 

Hybrid  Gardeners. 

Many  of  our  Journal  readers  will  wonder  why  I  have  headed 
my  article  thus.  Well,  as  I  work  on  a  private  place  where  the 
surplus  stuff  is  sold,  I  must  be  a  cross  between  a  private  and  a 
market  grower  I  Froin  short  experience  of  this  class  of  place,  I 
think  the  prevailing  idea  is  not  altogether  correct.  I  h&ve  often 
heard  young  gardeners  say  when  speaking  of  private  places,  "Oh, 
that  place  is  not  much  good ;  they  market  a  lot  of  stuff.''  But 
let  that  young  man  stop  and  thiok  a  moment.  What  difference 
does  it  make  to  a  place  that  it  should  not  rank  amoogat  the 
leading  private  gardens  P  If  they  did  not  UMnrket,  it  would 
m^an  two  or  three  less  hands  employed  in  the  gardens,  and 
perhaps  worse  still,  getting  all  the  nnder-gardenere  for  the 
smallest  possible  wages;  therefore^  more  labour  is  emi>loyed 
-when  marketing,  so  that  the  pJace  is  kept  eaual  to  the  majority 
of  private  gardens.  Then  growing  for  market  does  not  always 
mean  quantity :  quitch  the  reverse.  If  one  is  going  to  be  at  all 
snccossful,  quality  must  be  your  aim— then  you  can  command 
A  fair  price  and  a  ready  sale.  Look  into  some  of  the  large 
fruiterers'  and  florists'  shops  in  cities ;  there  you  will  find  stuff 
second  to  none.  Where  does  it  come  from?  Some  of  it  from 
the  much-shunned  private  grower.  Now,  many  young  joumey- 
xnen  would  not  accept  a  post  in  such  a  place,  because  they  have 
the  idea  that  the  work  is  done  "anyhow,"  and  done  quick.  If 
I  said  it  is  done  quickly  and  properly,  I  should  not  be  far  wrong. 
One  growing  for  market  must  go  the  nearest  way  to  attain  the 
best  results.  My  advice,  therefore^  to  joung  journeymen  is: 
Do  not  be  afraid  to  accept  a  situation  on  such  a  place,  as 
you  may  be  sure  you  are  going  to  work  under  a  good  nead,  or 
he  would  not  be  able  to  satisfy  the  mansion,  let  alone  have 
snrplus  stuff  for  sale.— Hybrid,  JKingston-on-Thames. 

Tree  Camatioiis. 

The  tree  Gamation  is  very  x>opular,  and  is  a  hardy  plant,  and 
can  be  grown  outdoors  during  the  summer  montlis,  but  it  is 
really  safer  to  grow  them  in  a  well-ventilated  pit  or  frame,  to 
keep  heavy  rains  and  winds  off;  but  never  neglect  in  giving 
plenty  of  fresh  air  in  all  favourable  conditions.  Named  varieties 
are  usually  propagated  during  the  first  three  months  of  the 
year  by  means  of  cuttings  taken  from  plants  that  have  been 
wintered  in  a  temperature  of  about  56deg.  Cuttings  dibbled 
round  the  outside  of  4in  or  Sin  pots  rather  thickly  m  a  com- 
post of  equal  parts  of  loam,  peat,  and  sand,  and  plunged  in  a 
mild  bottom  heat  with  an  atmospheric  temperature  of  about 
65deg,  root  freely  in  three  weeks.  Then  place  them  near  to  the 
gless  for  a  few  days.  At  ihia  stage  they  should  be  potted  off 
singly  into  small  pots,  and  then  be  put  back  into  a  warm 
house  until  established  before  gradually  hardening  off,  so  that 
they  can  then  be  potted  on. 

They  can  also  be  struck  in  a  dung-heated  frame  in  late 
summer,  say  in  August,  so  that  they  can  be  potted  into  small 
nots  in  September,  and  they  can  with  safety  be  wintered  with 
Malmaisons.  As  soon  as  they  start  to  grow  on  the  return  of 
spring  they  must  be  potted  on  as  required.  A  suitable  oom- 
poBt  is  good  turfy  loam,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  leaf  mould, 
sifted  oowdung,  and  sand,  to  keep  the  compost  open.  The 
shoots  must  be  stopped  two  or  three  times,  but  not  beyond  May 
or  June,  without  endangering  the  winter's  bloom.  With  this 
treatment  good  bushy  plants  can  be  grown  in  6in  pots.  It  is 
a  great  mistake  to  try  to  force  them  into  bloom ;  they  want 
timing,  so  that  the  flower  buds  may  be  developed  before  winter. 
It  is  advisable  to  spray  the  plants  over  once  a  week  with  an 
insecticide,  one  of  the  best  being  XL  All.  This  keeps  them 
free  of  red  spider,  tJirips,  and  green  fly.  A  few  of  the  best  are 
America,  Mrs.  T.  W.  Lawson,  Mrs.  S.  J.  Brooks  (clove  scented 
pare  white).  Royalty,  Mrs.  Leopold  Rothschild,  and  Winter 
Cheer.— H.  Ratcliff,  Nostell  Priory. 

<■•■» 
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Trade  and  HiscellaneoDS  Notes. 

RlTers'  Apriootg. 

Kindly  note  that  at  the  meeting  of  the  R.H.8.  on  Tuesday, 
August  20,  we  were  awarded  a  silver-^lt  Hogg  medal  for  our 
Apricots  in  pots,  not  a  silver-gilt  Enightian  medal  as  first 
decided  upon  by  the  committee. — Rivers  and  Son. 

Kr.  W.  H.  Young. 

We  are  informed  that  Mr.  W.  H.  Young,  late  of  Clare  Lawn, 
^st  Sheen,  where  he  was  orchid  grower  to  the  late  Sir  Frederick 
Wigan,  Bart.,  has  taken  Mercury  Nursery,  Western  Road. 
Romford,  Eseex.  Herbaceous  and  alpine  plants,  bulbs,  and 
flower  and  vegetable  seeds,  as  well  as  orchids,  are  each  to  receive 
attention. 


Friit  ForeiDg. 

FIGS:   HOUSE  FOR   EARLIEST  SUPPLIES.— This  may 

contain  trees  in  pots  or  planted  out.  The  flrat  is  much  better 
for  securing  very  early  Figs,  as  the  trees  are  under  centred,  and 
selection  can  be  made  of  tne  most  promising  for  yieldinga  Anit 
crop^  which  is  much  the  most  valuable,  dishes  of  ripe  jPiga  in 
Apni  being  prised,  as  fresh  ripe  fruit  is  not  then  plentiful,  and 
there  is  always  charm  in  variety  at  dessert.  The  house  snoald 
be  light,  airy,  and  well  heated.  A  low  three-au<u*ter  span-roof 
house,  facing  south,  is  best,  with  a  pit  for  holding  fermenting 
materials,  such  as  Beech,  Spanish  Chestnut,  or  Oak  leaves, 
which  gives  a  moist  genial  heat  and  moisture  over  a  ccmsiderable 
period,  greatl  V  reducing  the  necessity  for  fire  heat,  and  more 
suitable  for  tne  Fig  trees.  Those  intended  for  early  forcing 
in  ixyts  may  be  placM  outdoors  when  the  wood  is  ripe,  but  they 
must  not  be  so  treated  if  there  is  any  doubt  about  tnis,  keeping 
them  under  glass  with  a  free  circulation  of  air.  These  are 
matters  upon  which  the  cultivator  will  need  to  exercise  his 
judgment.  In  either  case  encourage  surface  roots  by  dressings 
of  manure,  rough  loam,  and  a  sprinkling  of  superphospitiate. 
See  that  those  placed  outdoors  do  not  root  from  the  base  of 
the  pots.  Cut  off  all  roots  that  have  passed  into  the  plunging 
material,  top  dress,  after  which  give  a  good  watering,  and  the^ 
will  need  no  more  water  than  suffices  to  keep  the  foliage  in 
health. 

In  the  case  of  the  earliest  fonoed  planted-out  trees  these 
will  now  be  ripening  their  wood,  and  watering  may  be  diaoon- 
tinned,  air  being  given  very  liberally.  If,  however,  the  second 
crop  is  not  yet  ripened,  moderate  moisture  in  the  soil  will  be 
necessary,  with  a  fiee  circulation  of  warm  air  to  secure  quality 
in  the  fruit.  When  the  fruit  is  off,  take  prompt  measures  to 
destroy  insects,  red  spider  and  scale  being  the  most  assiduous, 
and  are  annihilated  by  dressing  with  petroleum  emulsion, 
applied,  after  dilution  with  ten  parts  its  volume  of  water,  with 
a  brush,  so  as  to  dislodge  the  scale. 

VINES:  EARLY  FORCED  IN  POTS.— The  canes  for  sUrt- 
ing  early  in  November  to  sui)ply  Grapes  fit  for  table  towards 
the  close  of  March  or  early  in  April  must  not  be  allowed  to 
become  dust  dry  at  the  roots,  for  that  impairs  the  vitality  of 
the  Vines,  and  may  cause  the  incipient  bunches  to  x>srish  in  the 
buds.  Too  much  water  is  inimical  to  the  tender  roots^  often 
causing  them  to  decay,  suffice  t^at  the  soil  be  kept  moderately 
moist.  The  Vines  should  now  be  at  rest,  the  wood  quite  brown 
and  firm,  the  buds  round  and  plump,  tne  laterals  cut  close  to 
the  cane,  and  this  shortened  to  about  6ft,  more  or  less,  accord- 
ing to  the  situation  of  the  sound  buds  and  the  width  of  the 
treJlis.  Dress  the  cuts— the  wounds  only — with  the  best  French 
polish,  whilst  they  are  dry,  as  a  preventive  of  bleeding.  Hie 
Vines  should  be  kept  in  a  cool  airy  house.  If  the  canes  have  to 
be  bought,  orders  slK>uld  be  given,  so  as  to  secure  sturdy  canes 
with  piump  buds  of  the  desired  varieties.  Black  Hamburgh  is 
the  best  variety,  and  a  white  companion  Bucklapd  Sweetwater. 
Foster's  Seedling,  and  Madresfield  Court  are  also  excellent  white 
and  black  oval-shaped  berried  varieties. 

YOUNG  VINES.— Those  having  made  a  strong  growth,  and 
to  be  cut  down  to  three  plump  buds  from  the  base  of  the  trellis 
to  furnish  a  leader  and  side  shoots,  one  on  each  side  of  the  rod, 
another  season,  may  be  allowed  to  grow  sa  long  as  they  like, 
taking  care  to  keep  tbe  principal  leaves  that  correspond  to  the 
pruning  buds  free  from  spray,  so  that  that  part  of  the  cane 
may  get  thoroughly  ripened.  Vines,  however,  that  are  ex- 
pected to  do  something  more  than  this^-"  prove  the  variety  " — 
next  year  should  have  further  growth  discouraged  by  the 
removal  of  the  laterals  as  they  appear,  taking  care  to  leave 
some  growth  as  an  outlet  for  excess  of  sap,  otherwise  the 
pruning  buds  may  be  started.  By  this  time  the  wood  will  be 
getting  brown  and  hard,  and  the  laterals  may  be  gradually 
removed,  cutting  them  back  in  the  first  instance  to  one  joiirt, 
and  in  the  course  of  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  they  may  be  cut 
away  close  to  the  cane,  provided  they  have  not  pushed  fresh 
groTii'ths ;  but  if  they  start   the    buds,    the     growths  must  be 

5 inched  at  the  first  leaf,  end  the  removal  of  the  laterals 
eferred  to  a  later  period.  In  this  case  the  Vines  should  be 
assisted  with  fire  heat,  maintaining  a  minimum  of  65deg,  and 
75deg  as  a  maximum  from  nre  heat,  until  the  wood  is  ripe, 
accompanied  with  free  top  and  front  ventilation. — 6.  A.,  St. 
Albans,  Herts. 

The  Fltfer  Gudei. 

HOLLYHOCKS.— Seedlings  raised  this  summer  may  be 
wintered  outdoors  in  all  favourable  soils.       Hence  the  plants 
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dsould  be  transplanted  several  inches  apart  on  a  suitable 
border,  preparing  for  them  good  but  not  rich  soil.  When, 
howevory  the  plants  become  stronger,  and  are  ready  to  plant  out 
permanently  next  spring,  generously  enriched  sml  should  be 
provided,  as  the  strong  stems  and  large  leaves  demand  moisture 
and  food  in  abundance.  Established  plants  are  now  past  their 
best  flowering  stage,  and  should  be  ^adually  cut  back,  leaving 
the  lower  parts  of  steins  and  th«  healthy  large  leaves  for  a  time. 

ANTIREHINTJMS.— Summer  sown  seedlings  of  the  three 
sections — tall,  medium,  and  dwarf — are  now  strong  enough  to 
be' pricked  out  in  an  open  sunny  bed  or«  border,  where  they  can 
remain  for^the  winter,  transplanting  to  thoir  flowering  x>ofli^o^^ 
in  spring.  Plants  now  in  bloom  should  have  the  seed  pods  and 
stems  removed,  when  the  plants  will  throw  up  fresh  crops  of 
flowers.  *Any  special  variety  may  be  propagated  by  moans  of 
cuttings  in  cold  frames  in  autumn. 

HEUCHERA  8  ANGUINE  A.— The  light  and  graceful  scarlet 
blooms  of  this  plant  are  pretty  and  attractive  in  borders  and 
rockeries.  It  is  a  free  growing  perennial,  and  is  easily  raised 
from  seed  sown  in  spring.  Seedlings  ought  now  to  be  planted 
out  separately,  so  as  to  gain  strength  and  size  for  final  plant- 
ing in  spring. 

PYRETHRUMS.— The  preparation  of  plants  raised  from  seed 
in  sprins;  has  brought  them  to  a  well  established  condition,  and 
they  win  quickly  make  bushy  little  plants,  which  in  the  course 
of  a  few  weeks  may  be  planted  permanently  in  beds,  placing 
them  a  foot  apart.  Both  double  and  sini^e  varieties  are 
equally  serviceaDle.  They  appreciate  a  moist  nch  soil,  and  may 
be  further  assisted  when  in  growth  by  liquid  manure  and 
mulching. 

DELPHINIUMS.— The  most  forward  seedlings  may  be 
planted  out  permanently  in  herbaceous  borders  where  con- 
venient vacancies  exist,'  thoix>ughlv  digging  up  the  soil  and  en- 
riching moderately.  Smaller  and  weaker  seedlings  prick'  out 
in  nursery  beds,  as  many  of  these  may  eventually  prove  to  be 
the  best  ooloared. 

GAILLARDIAS.— For  cutting  puriMses  a  good  supply  of 
Gaillardias  is  invaluable.  The  plants  flower  freely  at  tiiis 
season,  and  continue  for  some  time.  It  is  desirable  to  promote 
a  healthy  and  hardy  growth  of  this  season's  seedlings,  and  to 
achieve  this  end  early  thinning  out  of  the  plants  in  the  seed 
bed  must  be  carried  out.  A  number,  too,  should  be  pricked 
out  in  nursery  beds  or  lines,  allowing  them  to  ren^ini  for  the 
winter  without  disturbance,'  except,  of  course,  hoeing  occa- 
sionaliy  to  loosen  the  soil  and  keep  down  weeds.  Lift  every 
other  one  in  spring  and  plant  in  groups  in  borders,  affording 
an  open  position  and  moist  soil. 

APPLYING  LIQUID  MANURE.-The  chief  plants  requir- 
ing liquid  manure  to  a^ist  them  now  are  Roses,  Gladioli, 
Chrysanthemums^  Michaelmas  Daisies,  and  other  strong  growing 
herbaceous  subjects.  Autumn  flowering  Roses  are  greatly 
assisted  by  several  copious  applications,  and  to  all  Roses  it  will 
promote  the  growth  of  wood.  To  a  lessor  extent  Dahlias  may 
receive  liquid  manure,  but  when  the  soil  is  in  good  heart  it  is 
not  generallv  required.  Sweet  Peas  ^^  will  appreciate  liberal 
soakmgs  and  respond  to  i£s  effects  by  a  succession  of  flowers, 
especially  if  the  seed  pods  are  eariy  remoived. 

TRANSPLANTING  EVERGREENS —This  is  a  suitable 
time,  though  not  always  the  most,  convenient,  for  lifting  and 
transplanting  evergreen  shrubs.  They  are,  if  not  too  old,  sure 
to  succeed  if  the  folkwinc  precautions  are  taken.  Thoroughly 
moisten  the  soil  about  the  plants  first.  Secure  all  the  roots 
and  adheri]^  soil  possible.  Prune  back  strong  roots.  Replant 
ouickly,  working  in  some  fresh  soil  round  each  specimen,  making 
firm,  and  when  three  parts  filled  in  give  a  copious  soaking  of 
water.  Afte^ards  mulch.  Syringe  daily  in  the  warmest 
weather,  and  give  another  soaking  of  water  if  necessary.— 
E.  D.  S.,  Graveseud,  Kent. 

Tie  Kitehen  Gardei. 

POTATOES.-What  is  the  best  thing  to  do  with  my 
Potatoes,  they  are  badly  diseased?  One  is  asked  this  question 
daily,  and  no  doubt  the  disease  is  very  bad  indeed.  My  advice 
IS  cut  the  haulm  off  and  bum  at  once.  This,  of  course,  applies 
to  late  kinds.  In  the  oase  of  eariy  sorts  they  should  be  lifted 
without  delay  and  placed  in  a  cool,  dry,  airy  shed  for  a  fort- 
night in  order  to  see  if  any  more  tul>ers  develop  the  disease 
before  the  final  storing.  If,  however,  the  early  kinds  were  lifted 
some  time  since,  as  advised,  they  will  be  safe,  although  these 
should  be  carefully  examined,  and  any  diseased  tubers  promptly 
removed.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  allow  the  diseased  haulm 
to  he  about  the  ground  after  the  tubers  have  been  lifted.  This 
IS  what  one  sees  in  cottage  gardens  all  over  the  country,  despite 
the  advice  given  to  the  cottagers  to  bum  the  haulm. 

FRENCH  BEANS— Any  empty  frames  may  now  be  filled 
with  Jrench  Beans.  If  a  little  stable  manure  oan  be  placed 
uifder  the  frames  to  afford  a  little  heat  so  much  the  better.     A 


few  Beans  brought  on  in  this  way  provide  very  acceptable 
dishes  after  those  in  the  open  have  been  destroyed  by  frost. 
Plant  in  rows  loin  between  the  rows.  The  lights  will,  of  course, 
be  kept  off  until  frost  comes.  They  should  be  placed  on  at  night 
and  removed  during  the  day. 

RUNNER  BEANS.— Although  the  present  season  is  a  very 
sunless  one,  and  rain  is  frequently  falling,  the  actual  quantity  is 
not  great,  consequently  there  is  danger  in  being  deceived  with 
Scar^t  Runner  Beans  as  to  tJie  cause  of  the  flowers  not  setting. 
I  examined  some  fine  ron-s  which  did  not  appear  to  be  setting 
satisfactorily,  and  found  the  soil  quite  dry  about  the  roots.  Th^ 
were  at  once  watered,  and  since  then  things  have  changed, 
and  plenty  of  pods  swelling.  - 

GLOBE  ARTICHOKES.— The  old  flower  stems  of  these 
should  now  be  cut>off  close  to  the  heart  of  the  plant,  and  if  a 
soaking  of  liquid  farmyard  manure  can  be  given  to  the  plants 
it  will  prove  of  great  assistance  to  the  plants,  assisting  in  Duild- 
ing  up  good  crowns  for  next  year's  crop.  A  good  mulching 
should  a£o  be  given ;  if  half-decayed  manure  is  used  so  much  the 
better. 

CAULIFLOWERS.— The  hoe  should  be  tept  moving  through 
these,  not  only  to  keep  down  the  weeds,  but  also  to  keep  the 
surface  sweet.  If  the  soil  is  in  poor  condition  give  the  plants 
a  soaking  of  some  quick  acting  stimulant.  Guano,  nitrate  of 
soda,  or  sulphate  of  ammonia  will  be  of  great  assistanoe.  The 
time  for  these  autumn  Cauliflowers  to  form  good  heads  is  all  too 
short,  therefore  help  the  plants  along  as  fast  as  possible. 

THINNING  TURNIPS  AND  SPINACH.-As  these  croos 
become  fit  they  should  be  tinned  carefully ;  not  one  day  should 
be  wasted  in  this  matter.  The  seedlings  soon  become  crowded, 
and  with  the  longer  and  cooler  nights  they  damp  off  quickly. 
Not  only  so,  but  the  season  is  with  us  when  all  haste  shonld  be 
made  to  push  forward  aU  winter  croi>s  as  speedily  as  possible, 
Spinach  well  repaying  a  little^  attention  in  this  respect.  The 
plants  should  stand  at  least  lOin  apart  when  thinned.  The 
plants  taken  out  of  the  rows  will  form  other  rows  if  needed, 
they  transplanting  well.  Keep  the  hoe  going  amongst  these 
crops. — A.  T.,  Cirencester,  Glos. 


Re-qoeeninf. 

This  operation  will  be  just  as  necessary  this  autumn  as  in 
previous  years.  Althougli  the  bees  have  not  been  able  to  gather 
the  same  quantity  of  honey,  the  queens  have  worked  well,  and 
in  most  cases  have  produced  large  colonies,  and  the  laying 
powers  of  the  queens  have  therefore  been  exhausted  just  as 
much ;  and  in  order  that  there  will  be  no  disappointment  next 
spring,  the  bee-keeper  will  find  it  will  repay  him  to  re-queen  any 
ooubtful  stocks  whidh  have  not  young  vigorous  aueena  at  their 
head  early  enough  to  enable  them  to  raise  a  good  proportion  of 
young  bees  for  wintering,  and  thus  ensure  numerical  strength 
next  year.  It  would  be  false  economy  not  to  introduce  good 
queens  and  feed  up  for  winter  with  plenty  of  good  whole^me 
foodj  putting  colonies  in  good  heart.  If  a  farmer's  crop  is  a 
partial  failure  one  year  through  weather  conditions  being 
adverse,  he  dbes  not  economise  in  manure  for  same  crop  the 
following  year  to  make  good  his  loss.  The  same  argument 
applies  to  bee-keeping ;  and  nothing  should  be  spared  in  tne  way 
of  trouble  and  feeding,  <&c.,  to  have  them  in  order  for  next 
spring. 

To  re-queen  is  very  simple  if  care  and  a  little  thought  are 
exercised.  In  the  first  place,  colonies  will  accept  fresh  queens 
when  they  have  been  queentess  two  days,  ana  the  best  plan 
of  introduction  is  by  what  is  termed  "Simmins' ''  direct  metnod. 
When  the  old  queen  has  been  removed  one  clear  day,  on  the 
following  evening  a  new  queen  should  be  placed  in  an  empty 
match  box  for  not  less  than  half  an  hour,  alone  without  food  in 
a  warm  pla(^,  after  which  the  stock  to  which  she  is  to  be  intro- 
duced is  given  a  puff  or  two  of  smoke  at  the  entrance,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  the  corner  of  the  qlitlt  may  be  lifted  and  another 
whiff  of  smoke  administered,  the  queen  being  allowed  to  run 
into  the  hive  by  placing  her  on  the  top  of  the  frames.  The  quil( 
ma^  then  be  replaced  in  its  position,  and  after  covering  up 
again  without  disturbance  the  operation  is  completed.  After 
foi*ty-eight  hours  have  elapsed,  an  examination  will  reveal  the 
queen  carrying  on  her  labours  as  if  she  had  been  in  the  hive  for 
two  months  instead  of  two  days.  Queens  maj  be  inserted  in 
this  manner  at  any  time  of  the  day,  but  it  is  safer  to  do  it^ 
after  dark.  Queen  cells  which  are  not  on  the  point  of  hatching' 
need  not  be  removed  prior  to  the  introduction,  as  from  the  time 
they  are  three  days  old  they  act  as  a  safeguard,  and  when  they 
are  left  undisturbed  a  successful  introduction  is  sure  to  result. 
-E.  E. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS 


All  Correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be 
directed  to  "Ths  Editor,*'  12,  Mitbb  Court  Csahbbrs, 
Flebt  Strbbt,  London>  E.G.  Persons  sending  manuscript 
or  photographs,  when  not  specially  requested  by  the  editor, 
ana  making  no  demand  for  remuneration,  are  presumed  to 
solicit  publication  without  jiavment.  In  order  that  no  mis- 
understanding majr  arise^  and  in  order  to  secure  the  return 
of  their  contributions,  contributors  should  state  the  fact 
that  they  expect  remuneration «  and  in  all  cases,  even  when 
contriboting  voluntarily,  correspondents  should  enclose  a 
stamped  envelope  if  they  expect  their  enclosure  to  be 
returned. 

LUTHER  BURBANK  (H.  D.).— His  address  is  Santa  Rosa, 
California. 

BOOKS  (H.  and  G.).~"  Standard  Fungicides  und  Insecti- 
cides in  Agriculture/'  second  edition,  by  Mr.  G.  S.  Strai^-son. 
Is.  6d.  Simpkiiis.  J^ondon.  "A  Treatise  on  Manures,"  by  Dr. 
Griffiths.  7fi.  6d.  Whittaker  and  Ck>.,  2,  White  Hart  Street, 
London,  E.G. 

BLAGK  HAJVIBURGH  GRAPES  DEFICIENT  IN  COLOUR 
(M.  T.).— The  causes  of  the  Grapes  being  red  instead  of  black  are 
probably  defective  root  action,  not  having  the  bunches  well 
shaded  by  the  leaves,  and  insufficient  ventilati<m.  A  cood 
supply  of  weak  tepid  liquid  manure  during  the  time  of  colour- 
ing, less  thinning  of  the  leaves,  and  more  air,  are  the  obvious 
remedies. 

ASTERS  WITH  LARGE  YELLOW  EYES  (X.  Y.  Z.).- 
The  flowers  certainly  have  large  centres,  but  this  is  a  matter 
.more  appei'taining  to  the  seed  than  to  any  defect  of  soil  con- 
stituents, the  seed  being  saved  from  plants  that  have  a  similar 
tendency,  and  this  according  to  high  feeding,  as  a  rule,  tends 
to  the  production  of  seed  giving  the,  highest  x>crcentage  of 
fiowers  with  petal-like  bodies  instead*  of  stamens  and  pistils, 
there  bein^  a  natural  tendencv  for  single  flowers  to  become 
double  uAoer  cultivation.  Probably  vour  plants  have  too  much 
of  the  substances  that  tend  to  seed  production,  such  as  an 
inadequate  supply  qf  nitrogen  in  proportion  to  the  phosphoric 
element,  but  even  this  in  many  cases  will  not  alter  the  petaloid 
formation  or  florets  in  the  case  of  that  already  fixea  in  the 
seed,  though  probably  the  seed  saved  from  the  plant  with  an 
excess  of  nutntion  would  give  a  progeny  with  more  double 
flowers  or  fuller  centres.  In  what  way  an  analysis  of  the  soil 
.would  help  you  we  do  not  comprehend,  as  in  most  cases  all  that 
China  Asters  require  is  a  rich  loamy  soil;  and  a  mulching  of 
rotten  dung,  as  their  roots  are  produced  near  the  surface,  is 
found  beneficial  in  most  cases,  especially  where  the  soil  is  light 
and  dry.  ' 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  STEM  FOR  EXAMINATION 
(L.  D.). — Yes,  the  stem  is  affected  by  the  sclerotium  disease 
(Sclerotinia  sclerotionim),  the  pith  being  brown  and  dead 
tissue,  both  wood  and  bark  prevailing  as  the  mycelium  has 
passed  upwards  in  the  pith,  it  being  white  where  active,  and 
where  the  stem  is  broken  through  a  whitish  fluffy  mould  soon 
appears,  and  is  the  earliest  and  most  frequent  form  under  which 
the  fungus  appears  in  fruit,  and  is  called  the  botrvtis  stage. 
The  fungus  passes  up  the  inside  of  the  stem,  and  tnere  forms 
numerous  solid  bodies,  varying  in  size  from  a  pin-head  to  a 
grain  of  wheat,  or  even  larger,  there  being  a  few  only  in  your 
example,  but  unusually  large,  probably  due  to  the  excessive 
vigour  of  the  plant,  the  stem  being  over  ^in  in  diameter.  These 
bodies,  called  aclerotia,  are  at  first  -p&le  in  colour,  but  soon 
become  Black  outside.  In  this  condition  the  eclerotia  remain 
for  a  time  (outdoors  until  the  following  spring),  when  they 
vegetate  and  produce  either  the  botrvtis  form,  or  less  frequently 
fruit  resembling  a  slender,  long-stalked  wine-glass,  of  a  clear 
brown  colour.  Affected  plants  should  be  burned,  as  this  is  the 
only  certain  means  of  destroying  the  fungus.  Probably  the 
disease  has  originated  in  your  case  from  scTerotia  in  the  soil  or 
vegetable  matter  or  manure  used  in  the  compost.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  fungus  begins  life  as  a  saprophyte,  the  sclerotia 
pushing  mvoelium,  or  this  from  spores  leading  a  saprophytic 
mode  OT  lire,  previous  to  attacking  the  young  ^ems,  therefore 
relatively  fresh  manure  and  leaf  mould  greatly  favours  the 
disease.  Soot  and  quicklime  retard  the  mycelium,  and  a  mix- 
ture of  4  parts  basic  slag,  and  1|  pai*t  kainit  mixed  with  the  soil 
in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  the  mixture  to  28  parts  of 
soil  by  weight,  allowed  to  lie  a  month  or  six  weeks,  but  turning 
once  a  week,  is  the  means  most  successful  in  preventing  attack. 


CAMELLIAS  CASTING  TfiEIR  BUDS  (A.  H.  H.).~We 
should  attribute  the  casting  of  the  buds  to  the  check  cpiMsequent 
upon  the  potting  just  prior  to  placing  outdoors,  and  this  it  seems 
Also  entaUed  loss  of  leaves,  knd  a  second  growth  resulting  we 
are  not  surprised  at  the  first  buds  falling,  but  cannot  account 
for  those  on  the  second  growth  falling,  unless  it  be  from  the 
drier  atmosphere  of  the  house,  the  buds  not  being  sufficiently 
developcMi,  nor  the  wood  ripened.  Nothing  that  you  can  do  now 
will  save  the  buds  from  falling ;  but  by  careful  watering  through 
the  winter,  and  by  having  the  buds  well  formed  before  placing 
outdoors,  or  better  not  at  all,  keeping  in  a  oool  airy  house  and 
shaded,  a  recurrence  of  the  evil  may  be  avoided. 

NAMES  OF  l^LANHQ,— Correspondents  whose  queries  are 
unanswered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  con- 
sult the  foUowing  number.  (C.  D.).— Rubus  odoratus,  a  hand- 
some shrub  and  freqijently  sent  to  us.  (C.  M.  T.).— Desfontainea 
spinosa,  a  Peruvian** shrub,  named  in  honour  of  a  French 
botanist ;  introduced  1853.  (Grasses,  Worksop).—!,  Poa,  possibly 
a  state  of  P.  trivialis  oi-  sudetica  j  No.  2  and  another  (number 
torn  off),  Desohampsia  cwspitosa,  different  states  of  the  same 
grass ;  No.  3,  Deschampsia  flexuosa.  The  remaining  one  also  had 
the  number  detached,  and  is  Milium  effusum.  It  as  the  lightest 
coloured,  with  the  flowers  well  apart. 

Trtde  Cttalogoes  Received. 
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B.  H.  Bath,  Ltd.,  The  Floral  Farms,  Wisbech.— Getwral  Autumn 

Catalogue, 
Dioksons,  Chester. 
Dixon's,  Hull. 
Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay. 
Kent  and  Brydon,  Darlington. 
Albert  Upstone,  1,  Market  Street,  Botherham. 
B.  S.  Williams,  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  HoUoway,  N. 


Insolflcient  Teaching. 


We  came  across  a  rather  curious  case  the  other  day,  and  at 
the  time  we  made  a  note  of  it  for  future  use.  A  large  and 
well-known  farmer  of  our  acquaintance  was  asked  as  a  great 
favour  to  take  a  farm  pupil— a  young  gentleman,  well  born 
and  well  educated,  about  twenty  years  of  age.  In  addition  to 
other  advantages,  this  young  fellow  had  nad.  a  course  of 
eighteen  months  at  an  a^icultural  school,  so  really  it  might 
be  considered  that  his  training  as  a  farmer  had  fairly  begun. 
Our  friend  found  that  this  lad  could  do  well  every  form  of 
manual  work  on  the  farm— clip  sheep,  plough,  help  in  harvest, 
and,  in  fact,  stand  in,  as  it  were,  as  a  general  labourer.  So  far 
so  good,  but  that  was  the  limitation.  He  knew  nothing  what- 
ever of  the  reason  and  the  why  and  the  wherefore  of  the 
several  operations  (we  will  presume  he  guessed  that  in  clipping 
the  sheep  was  relieved  of  its  coat,  and  that  there  was  an 
ulterior  end  for  the  milk  besides  making  the  cow  comfortable) ; 
but  of  those  processes  for  the  oultivation  of  the  crops  he  was 
entirely  ignorant.  Whether  the  authorities  exnected  this  in- 
formation to  come  by  intuition,  or  whether  tney  had  not. 
arrived  at  that  point  in  his  education,  we  cannot  say ;  at  any 
rate,  now  he  is  with  a  man  who  has  reasons  for  everything  he 
does  or  causes  to  be  done,  and  who  is  a  practical  farmer  in  the 
widest  acceptation  of  the  term. 

Professor  James  Long  has  some  interesting  remarks  lately 
on  the  work  done  by  boys  in  industrial  schools,  where  they 
learn  something  beyond  the  three  B'e.  We  do  not  know  full 
particulars  of  these  institutions,  but  it  appears  to  us  that 
these  boys,  who  from  some  fault  either  of  themselves  or  from 
their  bringing  up,  are  taken  charge  of  by  the  State,  are  far 
better  "done  to  *^  educationally  than  the  children  of  decent  but 
poor  parents,  who  are  to  be  found  in  the  elementary  schools. 
We  fancy,  for  one  thing,  that  the  time  of  instruction  is  much 
longer  for  the  industrial  lad  than  for  the  elementary  child— 
that  is,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  former  under  supervision 
till  the  age  of  sixteen  or  thereabouts,  rather  than  thirteen. 
Now,  as  everyone  knows,  the  groundwork  of  education  is  barely 
covered  by  thirteen,  so  that  it  is  in  the  yeans  after,  that  real 
improvement  begins  to  show.  The  older  the  pupil  the  more 
•    "  '■         '  '         1-j—     --    ^^  ^jjy  rate, 


ready  will  be  the  assimilation  of  knowledge^  or,  at  ar 
the  older  boy  must  see  how  valuable  an  asset  knowledge 


is.     At 
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one  of  these  schools  the  professor  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
ordinary  teaching  is  of  a  most  superior  kind,  and  then  in  addi- 
tion to  this  they  receive  instruction  in  the  elementary  sciences 
which  relate  to  agriculture,  and  their  work  in  the  class  room 
bcins  supplemented  by  work  in  the  fields.  We  believe  bo 
rural  schools  have  got  beyond  garden  plots,  And  how  few  ol 
these  there  are  must  be  a  matter  of  great  regret  to  those  who 
hAve  the  welfare  of  rural  children  at  heart.  The  professor  heard 
th^e  boys  severely  questioned  upon  many  points  of  scientific 
value,  and  was  surprised  at  their  answers,  which  showed  that 
the  lads  had  grasped  the  facts.  As  he  says  very  truly,  it  is  one 
thin^  to  tell  the  lads  in  a  lecture  that  the  plants  of  the  field 
require  nitrog^en,  but  it  is  quite  another  to  enable  them  to 
realise  what  nitrogen  is. 

We  are  glad  to  leam  how,  in  another  district,  the  lads  of 
an  elementary  school  are  taken  into  the  fields  in  the  month  of 
June,  and  instructed  to  make  collections  of  a  small  number  of 
plants,  say,  a  couple  of  the  weed  family,  the  same  of  grasses  and 
clover  family.  In  the  class-room  these  plants  are  dissected, 
and  the  boys  get  a  botany  lesson  and  a  utility  lesson  at  the  same 
time.  They  are  taught  how  much  seed  of  ktsss  or  clover  is 
necessary  for  the  sowine  of  an  acre  of  land,  ana  they  are  taught 
to  distinguish  the  seedB,  and  therefore  at  the  same  time  to 
detect  any  foreign  or  weed  seeds  there  may  be  in  the  mixture. 
We  remember  hearing  how  tare  seed  floored  a  large  number 
of  aericultunal  pupils  at  an  examination ;  they  tried  every 
possiole  plant,  likely  and  unlikely,  but  failed  to  hit  o£F  the  seed 
of  the  great  enemy  of  mankind.  These  lads  are  also  taught  on 
what  different  soils  these  various  crops  will  grow  best,  and  what 
weeds  they  may  i^asonably  expect  to  find  among  the  crop. 

Now  some  of  the  lar^e  agricultural  shows  are  doing  great 
service  by  having  agricultural  education  exhibits,  and  the 
Royal,  of  course,  takes  the  lead.  We  know  that  arrangements 
were  made  at  Lincoln  this  year  by  which  elementary  teachers 
were  enabled  to  see  and  hear  and  learn  a  great  deal  of  these 
matters,  which  could  be  most  useful  to  them  in  their  future 
work.  The  Education  Committee  gave  leave  to  close  the  schools 
during  one  day  of  the  show  (and  it  turned  out  beautiful 
weather),  to  enable  the  teachers  to  come  in  their  hundreds  to 
the  showground. 

We  ours^ves  had  been  fortunate  enough  never  to  come 
across  that  pest  ''dodder"  in  our  farming  experience,  and  we 
never  saw  it  till  we  saw  it  encased  in  glass  as  a  contribution 
from  Qarforth  trial  farm  at  the  Great  Yorkshire  a  year  or  two 
ago. 

In  the  time  of  a  General  Election,  or  indeed,  if  there  be 
a  bye  election,  the  constituency  is  flooded  with  leaflets  and 
tracts  and  orators.  It  is  possible  to  escape  the  speakers,  but 
it  certainly  is  not  possible  to  escape  the  flood  oi  literature, 
some  of  which  is  gocnl  and  to  the  point,  and  much  which  is  far- 
fetched and  very  misleading — half-truths,  distorted  facts,  and 
ansustained  statements  (catch-penny  affairs)  calculated  to  take 
the  mind  from  the  real  issue.  We  got  hold  of  a  little  booklet 
the  other  day— plausible  and  nice,  but  if  read,  we  fear  very 
misleading,  "Another  Plea  for  Agriculture,  by  One  of  the 
People."  This  man  assumes  that  was  our  system  of  land  tenure 
workable  and  up  to  date,  the  agricultural  industrjr  would  afford 
employment  for  all,  ana  that  we  should  practically  provide 
witnin  our  own  shores  the  whole  of  tliat  vast  quantity  of  food 
stuffs  and  other  provisions  that  we  foolishly  purchase  from  the 
foreigner.  He  seems  to  think  that  our  acreage  must  be  elastic, 
or  else  how  does  he  face  the  fact  that  if  every  availahle  acre  of 
land  in  England  were  under  the  plough,  ana  was  devoted  to 
the  growth  of  wheat  under  the  very  best  conditions,  i.e.,  the 
production  of  the  heaviest  crop  in  t^is  or  any  country  in  the 
world,  we  should  still  have  to  go  breadless  for  many  months  in 
the  year  unless  our  supplies  were  supplemented  from  abroad. 

To  so  many  people  an  area  of  land  is  only  looked  upon  as 
the  raw  material  for  a  crop,  if  we  may  so  speak.  TTiey  do  not 
understand  the  fact  that  b^r  no  known  means  of  cultivation  there 
are  large  areas  which  practically  would  not  pay  the  cost  of  plough- 
ing, seeding,  and  harvesting.  These  same  men,  through  wilful 
ignorance,  will  not,  and  oannot,  understand  that  to  farm  land 
well  something  is  needed  besides  whole-hearted  labour.  The 
land  is  always  hungry,  and  to  satisfy  that  hunger  capital  is 
needed — generously  and  wisely  expended— and  to  find  those 
men  who  have  the  capital  and  the  skill  to  use  it  judiciously  we 
must  look  to  the  better  mid41e  class,  and  nothing  will  content  a 
man  of  that  class  but  a  good  sized  holding,  say  400  or  500  acres, 
properly  equipped.  Whatever  it  may  be  abroad,  it  is  certain  in 
Great  Britain  that  the  best  results  are  obtained  by  these  large 
agriculturists.  They  not  only  grow  the  best  crops,  but  they  are 
able  to  employ  the  best  men,  and  pay  at  the  best  rate  of  wages. 
They  have  a  great  deal  of  what  may  be  termed  floating  capital, 
and  the  neighbouring  tradespeople  prosper. 

Lord  Londonderry  put  the  matter  of  lack  of  agricultural 
laboarers  in  a  nutshell  the  other  day  at  an  agricultural  show  at 
which  he  was  presiding.  In  the  northern  counties  there  is 
great  difficulty  in  procuring  sufficient  workers,  but  as  he  said, 
"  How  could  you  expect  a  man  to  work  on  the  land  for  18s.  or 
£1  per  week,  when  in  the  iron  districts  this  same  man  could 


make  60s.  a  week  P  "  Of  course,  x>eople  will  say  that  this  can  only 
dccur  when  the  iron  and  coal  industries  are  enjoying  a  season 
of  great  prosperity,  as  at  the  present;  but  if  the  wages  now 
are  abnormally  high,  even  at  the  wonst  times  they  are  infinitely 
greater  than  those  of  the  land  worker.  Until  the  produce  of 
the  top  of  the  land  is  of  as  much  value  commercially  as  the 
minerals  we  cannot  see  how  the  wage  of  the  farm  labourer  will 
be  greatly  increased. 

Work  on  tho  Home  Farm. 

The  weather  has  again  a  tendency  to  showers,  the  fine  periods 
being  short  ones,  and  farmers  are  in  no  hurry  with  their  harvest 
work.  Here  and  there  a  few  acres  tday  be  seen  in  stock,  but  the 
bulk  is  yet  green,  and  it  will  be  a  September  harvest,  as  we 
expected.  Wheat  makes  very  slow  progress,  and  barley  will  be 
all  cut  before  wheat  reaping  commences.  Many  farmers  are  still 
bus^  with  their  root  cleaning ;  we  heard  one  say  that  it  would 
be  inconvenient  to  start  harvest  under  a  fortnight.  Hay  ricks 
are  not  all  thatched  yet,  and  there  is  some  hay  still  in  the  fiolds. 
There  is  no  trade  yet  for  new  hay,  except  at  ridiculously  low 

S rices.  Fancy  6Q9.  for  cut  clover  bagged  and  delivered  to  rails, 
•nly  hard  necessity  will  induce  farmers  to  sell  on  such  terms. 
The  way  in  which  the  wheat  crop  is  neglected  by  modem 
farmers  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  we  have  not  yet  seen  a 
plough  at  work  on  clover  lea  preparing  a  wheat  seed  bed.  A 
generation  ago  it  was  considered  necessary  to  plough  ''seeds" 
early,  when  harvest  was  late;  now  it  does  not  matter.  Oats 
pav  quite  as  well,  and  the  ploughing  for  them  may  be  done  later. 
Wheat  may  be  sown  earlv  after  summer  fallows,  but  the  seeding  * 
must  be  a  thin  one.  Where  early  sowing  is  decided  on,  a  diffi- 
culty may  be  found  in  obtaining  good  new  seed. 

Self-bmdeis  can  do  almost  anything  now,  but  they  will  be 
well  tried  by  some  of  this  year's  crops.  If  farmers  are  in  as 
great  a  hurry  this  time  as  they  were  last  year  there  must  be 
tix>uble  in  ihe  stack  yards,  for  clover  is  very  prominent  in  the 
standing  crops,  and  if  the  sheaves  afe  twitchea  too  tightly,  the 
clover  will  be  a  long  time  in  drying.  Hurry  in  stocking  will 
be  a  mistake  if  the  weather  be  at  all  settled. 

Lambs  are  doing  much  better  than  they  were,  and  the  diffi- 
culties foreseen  appear  to  have  been  ]rovided  for,  so  we  hope 
there  will  be  no  more  trouble.  The  health  of  our  flocks  ia  of 
such  supreme  importance  that  every  local  loss  is  a  national  one. 
We  believe  that  farmers  have  at  last  realised  the  value  of  the 
sheep  as  a  rent-payer^  and  are  taking  up  its  breeding  and  feed- 
ing in  earnest.  A  little  worry  about  dipping  orders  is  only 
a  detail  when  the  sheep  do  well  and  yield  a  fine  profit. 


Statistics. 


SUGARCANB  IN     THB     PuNJAB. 

The  area  under  sugarcane  in  the  Punjab  is  placed  at  204,700 
acres  (irrigated,  140,100  acres,  unirrigated,  64,600  acres).  The 
quinauennial  averaj^e  for  the  period  1900^1904  is  332^000  acres, 
but  tnere  was  a  serious  contraction  to  172,800  acres  in  1905,  in 
consequence  of  the  wholesale  destruction  of  standing  seed  canes 
bj  frost.  The  recovery  last  year,  as  reported,  is  less  than  what 
might  have  been  expected  havine  regard  to  the  favourable 
rainfall  conditions  in  February  ana  March  and  the  high  price 
of  raw  sugar.  It  is,  however,  a  matter  of  common  experience 
that  variations  are  under-estimated  in  the  district  forecasts, 
and  it  is  probable  that  actual  measurements  may  show  rn 
area  more  closely  approximating  to  the  normal. 

British  Ooloniet  and  Apple  Trade. 

The  official  figures  dealing  with  the  British  Apple  trade  have 
been  issued  at  a  most  appropriate  time,  tho  season  for  home 
supplies  bavins  just  opened.  The  total  shipments  of  Apples  to 
British  ports  during  the  past  year  was  about  8,500,000  bushels. 
The  whole  of  these  immonse  supplies  were  disposed  of  at  satis- 
factory prices,  in  many  instances  record  figures  having  been 
secured  for  special  brands.  Of  the  above  total  practically 
4,250,000  bushels  were  shipped  from  the  United  StP^tee.  The 
total  from  all  British  possessions  was  3,500,000  busl^,  being 
three-quarters  of  a  million  bushels  less  than  those  sent  us  by 
American  merchants.  Against  this  is  the  fact  that  Colonial 
samples  realised  better  prices  than  did  the  American  fruit.  Of 
the  Colonial  contributions  Canada  alone  sent  us  3,000,000 
bushels,  and  thus  dominates  the  trade  in  the  home  Apple 
markets,  as  far  as  the  exports  from  British  poesessions  are  con- 
cerned. The  Apple  exports  from  Australasia  wefo  about  471,000 
bushels,  yet  the  Tasmaniaji  shippers  alone  can  despatch  500,0Q0 
bushels  of  Apples  to  England  in  any  season  if  desired.  in 
Victoria  the  capacity  for  production  is  almost  limitless.  A  study 
of  market  values  proves  that  on  the  whole  British  Colonial 
Apples  realise  better  values  than  do  ihe  American  fruits,  and 
on  that  account  it  seems  the  time  has  arrived  when  tho  whole 
of  the  demand  for  imported  Apples  should  be.  met  by  British 
Colonial  Apple  growers  and  shippers. 
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OUTDOOR    PLANTING. 

NEW  LIST  NOW  EBADT. 
FsBX  ON  Rbqtibst. 


MANCHESTER  AND  ALTRINCHAM. 


J.   J.   THOOLEN, 

The  EXPORT  NuPMPles, 

HEEMSTEDE.  HAIRLEM,  HOLUND 

Established  I88t, 
Ham  the  honoar  toannoiiiice  that  his  niottrsted  Price  Li«t 
of  Bnlbt  and  PluiU  in  Sngii«h.  Antomn,  1807,  st  lowest 
prices,  will  be  sent  post  fiee  on  sppliestion.  Ne  Charge 
lor  Paekteff.  Orders  of  lo/*  and  abeve  entirely 
Free  to  Destinations  in  Sngland,  Seotlaad,  and  Irsland. 
Ae.    Ftist  Quality  goarantead. 

Some  BortM  of  BuIbB  noted  out  Price  LUi. 

Per  100  Per  1,000 
Ifyaciaths,  in  ths  finest  miztiue  for  bed- 
dine  or  foieing    ..       ..        8    4       80   0 

HyadbtlM,  single,  first  sise,  named*  in  U 
leading  torts,  red,  white,  aad  bine  rarieiies 
eqonl  qnantitles,  mr  Mlsetion  ..  16   0        ~ 

TaUps,  single  earl  J,  in  the  finest  miztoie..    9   0       18   4 

Tallpe,  late  flowering,  mixed 16      u   o 

Tnlipe.  doable,  in  the  finest  atixtnre       ..ft       flO   0 

AaaaoBes.  ■ingle  mixed        12       lO   0 

Aaemmie  The  Bride,  pare  white  ..IS      10  0 

Crecas,  flnt  rise,  in  the  finest  mixture  ..If  10  0 
Croctfs.  second  rise,  in  the  finest  mixture..    0   8        6  10 

^ScUla  siblrica,  rich  bine       1   «      14   • 

Iris,  Smurish,  mixed o   8        4    8 

iris.  esffUsk.  mixed so       SO   0 

Ixias,  in  the  finest  mixture  ..  -  ..0  7  6  0 
Spariads,  in  ths  finsst  mixture  ..0   0        7    0 

fiarein.*  single,  in  the  fbestmixtute  ..14  18  8 
Narcte.,  Trumpet,  in  the  finest  mixture  ..8  8  80  0 
Narein.,  double,  fine  mixture..  ..8   0      25   0 

Narcls.«Polyaatiias,  finest  mixed  ..       ..4   0       80    0 

Narcis.  Stella       12      10   0 

Narcls.  Lerifoiias,  The  Emperor    ..       ..6   0        — 
SnowdropeBlwesi,  the  Giant  Snowdrop..    18       IS    8 
RaamcnlM*  French,  double  mixed       ..10        9   0 
Dens  canls.  mixed  (Dog'B-toith  Violet!)  ..    SO        — 
aso  Balhs  of  the  same  idnd  will  be  charged  at  the 
i.ooo  rate;   ag  st  the  price  per  loo;   6  at  the 
price  per  la. 
Ask  for  lUnstrated  Price  Ust  and  see  the  Collections 

STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS. 

All  the  leading  varieties  from  the  open 
ground  and  In  pots. 

Priced  DeicHpHte  List  (No.  634),  po§t  /rss. 

DIGKSONS^i^^  CHESTER 


Choli 


ILLANDI8THE6REATBULB.UI 

BSTABLISHED    1C82. 


X7 


No  eonneeticn  with  any  otherfirmo/atimilarnams 
Ssccsssora  to  tbe  Uts  BARON  VAN  PALLANDT. 


&  Son  s 

BFUINDID 

H  YACi  NTHS. 


AND  ALL  OTHBB 


DUTCH,    CAPE,    and    EXOTIC 

BiJLBS  and  PLANTS. 

[  Direct  Irom  the  Growers.  ] 

Our  Desoriptife  CATALOQUB  of  tbe  above  con- 
taining Full  Cultural  IMrectlons  and  particulars 
as  to  Free  IXelirerr,  will  be  ssnt  post  free  on  appli- 
cation feo  our  Ofllces  at  Ovbrybkn,  Haarlem, 
HoLLAifD,  or  to  our  General  Agents— 


M 

u 


%  A  Oo.. 
Cross  LanB,  London,  K.C. 


si 


VAPORISER 

(NkotlM  Faalcatfaw  CMipouad). 

16/-  per  pint,  eqail  to  40,000  Gnble  Fnt 

(A  Reduction  of  S0*>/o  on  the  Current  Price). 
Post  Fpee.   Why  pajr  mope? 

CR088«8    VAPORI8KR 

ii  equal  to  any  preparation  in  the  marlcet, 
and  will  be  found  absolutely  tatisfacto  y 
UiU  results. 


CROSS  &  SONS,  Ltd. 

HorticuUwral  8p*9imliHt, 


THURSDAY.  SEPTEMBKR  6,  1907. 

Annnals. 

^iGiOv^  OMBHOW,  of  recent  years,  an- 
nnals  for  a  summer  display, 
with  the  ezoeption  of  the  in- 
dispensable Hignonetto,  more 
esteemed  for  its  f ragrsnce  than 
for  cdonr  effect,  although  the  latter 
is  not  to  be  despised,  appear  to  have 
small  attention.  Summer  bedding 
plftnti  certainly  are  now  seen  under  such 
vastly  improved  formSt  with  various 
valnaUe  additions  to  the  list,  that  at  first  sight 
there  seem  fewer  openings  for  the  employment 
of  annnals,  which  many  years  ago  were  solely 
relied  upon  for  filling  the  flower  beds. 
I  Taking  a  broader  view,  however,  and  having 
had  an  opportunity  of  noting  a  representa- 
tive collection  of  annuals  doing  duty  over 
a  considerable  area,  what  strikes  one  most 
is  the  enormous  advance  which  has 
been  made  upon  the  once  appreciated  types 
— types  which,  compared  with  the  improved 
forms  now  to  hand,  are  in  some  cases  so  insigni- 
ficant as  to  seem  little  more  than  weeds.  It  is, 
perhaps,  the  more  remarkable  to  find  the  same 
patient  and  persistent  attention  paid,  and  being 
paid,  to  a  class  which  has  not  been,  to  say  the 
least,  in  any  notable  demand  of  late  years,  which 
has  been  vouchsafed  to  other  subjects,  and  placed 
them  and  maintained  them  on  a  high  pinnacle 
of  popularity.  Yet,  one  is  inclined  to  think 
that  a  few  more  examples  similar  to  that  which 
has  engendered  these  thoughts  would  do  much 
to  create  a  demand,  and  consequently  reward 
the  great  EngUsh  seed  firms,  which  have  not 
only  never  lost  sight  of  the  capabilities  of 
annuals  for  improvement,  but  have  developed 
them  to  that  perfection  which  it  is  felt  only 
requires  to  be  better  known  to  be  appreciated. 

We  are  aware  that  in  many  private  gardens 
the  notion  prevails  that  to  do  annuals  justice 
entails  but  little  less  labour  than  that  demanded 
by  the  bedding  plants  proper.  With  the  orthodox 
method  employed  of  sowing  them  under  glass 
early  in  the  season,  and  the  contingeiff  trans- 

RBADBRS  are  requested  to  send  notioss  of  Gardealag 
AppointmenU  or  Notes  of  Horticultural  Inlereet, 
Intimations  of  Meetings,  Queries,  and  aU  Artici^o  m 
Publication,  officially  to  "THB  BDITOR,*'  as 
12,  Mltpe  Coupt  Chambepa,  Fleet  8tpeef« 
London,  B.O.,  and  to  no  other  person  a»d  to  ne  ecav 
address. 
No.  1119.— Vol.  LV.  Third  Sbribs. 
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planting  and  final  hardening  of  tli«m  off  before  permanent  plant- 
ing that  is  certainly  true.  Yet  this  is  a  method  which  does  the 
majority  of  annuals  a  positive  injustice,  for  by  it  one  too  often 
^obtAins.either  premature  flowere,  or  conditions  are  engendered 
which  iresult  in  but  a  poor  and  brief  diaplay,  and  in  many  cases 
the  true  character  of  the  plant  i6  never  obtained.  We  are  not 
less  aware  that  where  the  dual  system  of  spring  and  summer 
beddine  is  practised,  and  the  transformation  from  one  to  the 
other  has  to  take  place  in  a  fe^  houis,  or  few  days  at  most, 
the  best  method  of  growing  annuals — viz.,  that  of  sowing  them 
on  the  spot  where  they  are  to  flower— is  out  of  the  question. 
This  difficulty,  nerei-thelees,  can  be  surmounted  if  one  confines 
oneself  to  eucn  kinds  as  bear  transplanting  fairly  late  in  the 
season.  Before  discussing  details  it  should  be  stated  that  the 
example  of  the  growing  of  annuals  which  is  responsible  fofr  tlftis 

.    brief  ;|^per,  was  at  its  inception,  but  as  latejv  as  March,   a 

,  ne^eAeSi,  untUled  field,  where  so  recently  as  tnat  period^  the 
Nettle  and  Thistle,  and  other  aggressive  vagt^^t^  were  arising 
like  giants  refreshed  to  domii^te  the  scene,  atid  lion' a  gafdeiT 
smilee— ^a  garden  of  annuals.  Unfortunately  there  was  but 
scant  time  for  preparation,  and'bevoind  tfie  removal  of  ^  thin  ^ 
sod  for  other  purposes,  and  a  rougn  digging,  naught  wks  do^e  ' 
before  the  seeds  were  sown  at  the  middle  or  ApriU  ^      ...*», 

Under  the  '  above  conditions  half  »  dozen  of  the  giant 
varieties  of  Mignonette,  grown  either  in  bands  or  patches^  wn^ 
^^ipiplj  glorious.     Thisj^rponr8e,^a«  to-be  expected,  the  <Jpen 

..  position^  *fre&h' soil,' and  superb  Varieties  accounting  for  that. 
An-idd^ng  to  some  beds  of  Ihe  low  habited,  neat  .  foliated 
.  :Leptosiphon  Jiybridns  is  unsiiipassed  in  its  own  humble  Siray  :  the 
^nany-rooloured  miniature  blossoms  sparkling  like  gems  in  every 
gleam  of  sunshine..  For  ..carpeting,  lonopsidium  •  aoaule  and 
Alyesum  Snow  Carpet  aire  invaluable,  but  we  think  the  latter  is 

i    now  generally  known  and  avails  of-aS' a'summef  1)edder.**T6r'^ 
l^lder,  edgings  the  Candytufts  are  hard  U>  'beat,  and  it  as  but 
.right  to  say  tl\at,of  several  fine  varieties  em^oyed,  Sutton's 


yeans  has  been  of  the  happiest,  and  they  invariably  give  a 
maximum  of  effect  with  a  minimum  of  trouble.  Now,  witn  such* 
kinds  fLvOloriosa,  and  other  shades  of  magenta  and  pink,  ua  well 
as  double  forms,  there  is  little  if  anything  to  be  desired  in  this, 
direction,  the  only  trouble  likely  to  occur  being  from  want  of 
thinning,  and,  in  our  experience,  Godetias  tnansplani  badly. 
Bartonia  aurea  is,  from  its  hardy  nature  and  shijg-ppoQf 
qualities,  an  old  favourite  which  never  disappointed 'us  tfll  now, 
when,  sown  in  quantity,  and  grown  under  the  conditions  named, 
it  has  proved  somewhat  aggressive  and  top-heavy,  although  lis 
pereistent  cropping  with  the  St.  John's  Wort^like  flowers  is  a 
point  in  its  favour.  Panels  of  purple  and  white,  and  rose  and 
white  Lupins  are  very  effective  in  the  centre  of  large  beds. 

Of  the   annual    Chrysanthemums     repre*nted    by    namecT 
varieties  of  the  species  coronari^m,  segetum,.and  i!arinatum,  as 
well  as^  the  chaste  inodorun\  plenissimum,  one  might  ^1  a..^nola 
parterre  with;  and  transplanting  of  these  has  been  of  adyantag^.. 
in  checking  a  tendency  t#  Itrossness 'those  d^>lay  which  hare-   ' 
not  been  thus  treated.    ¥arimTs  ^temesias;  incluaing  the  liew^ 
dwarf  Orange  Prihcc,  cecli fixated  - 1  jot  year,  are,  vieedl^fis  ta 
s^,  most  effective,  and  prjpbaoly  *the.nKtfe  so. for  notbh&i^ingA 
be^ /disturbe^.^*    Another  tiling  distinct  from  aught ^Ise  men** 
:tianed''i$  tlie  iStock-flowered  Larkspur,  with  hf^dsome'-fipikes  of 
double  flowers  in  ^  ooloin^  ranging   tfo^  pure  vrh\t4  So  detf» 
purple^     These  are  very '"fine,  out    n6iie    wer©    transplantea,   * 
altm>ugh  su^esting  their  amenability  to  the  operation  when 
small.     Cupid  Sweet  Pj^as 'ha'ie  a   character    in    the   atinuals 
section  peculiarly  theii"  .o\viii\and  the  drawback  of  their  short 
flowering  life  is  in^re  .  tliaiL>    met.   halfway  by  the  peiwtent 
removal  of  .all.  fading  bloMohis,  and  the  pinching  back  of  any: 
tops'stiowing- a  disposition  to  ramble.     In  conclusion,  our  list., 
of  species^ if  somewnat  briet,  'M6lAdes  teome  of  the  best  varieties' 
'bf  those  cataTo^ied  by  tw<r  of  *  our  oldest  and    most    eminent 
seed   firms,  and  the  res\ijts,   in  the  altogether,   have   been  a" 
pleaisant  surprise  to  many  interested  visitors,  not  a  few  of  whom  • 


it6  Spiral  has  leid'in  its  pure  white,  dense,  inassivefiiraiiobiB^  .^jMitft  jsna—apft^df  the  capabilities  of  annuals  in  the  sumtper  dis- 


heads.  The  thinnings  of  these  sowings,  w!hich  were  used  to  edge 
Bomer  large  Rose  beds,  are  at  the  present  time:ful]y  equal  to 
those  unmoved,  with  no  other  care  but  one  watering  after 
dibbling  in.  • '  '- 

^     Details  of  transplanting  may  now  b^  discussed.     Of  those 
things  ;^he'  thinnings  of  •  which  ^wex«  trantt>lant^>dal0ng-  Jitjie,  ^ 
an4  now -show  no  evKdepce  of  ,the  djstuyoftnc^  ^re  Coreopais, 
the  Marigolds  Orange  filing   and  Lemoit  Qi^e^rf,  Scabious"  in 


|;^ay,  and  under  what  may  ,he  tinned  crude  conditions  of  culture^ 

compared  to  that  whvch  robtain   from  orthodox  treatment  in 

private  gardens,  aiid  very  possibly  to  which  not  a  little  of  our 

success  is  due.— K* 

*■■  ■ 


'  itaan^  vaneties,  and  various  kinds  m  dwfut  ^asturtiujiMK^tb^w 
latter,  it  must  be.  stated,  in  the  early  seedling  stage.  These 
mith  %hie  other  annuals  mentioned  being  suggestive  of  their 
suitability  for  sowing  outside  and  transplanting  to.  such 
spots  as  is  desired  at  bedding  time.  -  Various  Cornflowers 
navti  been  checked  by  transplanting,  which,  in^omr  case,  h^ 
proved  of  advantage,  as  the  permanent  sowings  or^th^se^ha^e 
grown  too  strong.  .. With  twp  broad  beds,  in  particular,  it  trafi 
for  some  time  a  neck  and  neck  race  with  Nettles,  which  cam^ 
in  the  middle  of  the  beds,  and  were  diffisult^lo  j»ach,  but' •the 
flower,  now  some  5ft  high,  outstripped  the  weed,  and  haa^idden 
it.  The  blue  Cornflower,  however,  is  a  thing  we  G(hould  not  use 
again  under  the  same  circumatances,  as  it. is  hardly  worthy  of 
the  position,  much  as  the  flowers,  as  flowers,  are  appreciated. » 

The  gayest  feature  of  the  whole  solving  is,  probably,  the 
dwarf  Nasturtium  in  many  distinct  kinds^  two  large  sections  of 
the  grounds  being  devoted  to  them,  the  history  of  which  must 
be  given.  These  ai^  sections  from  which  the  whole  of  the  top 
fertile  soil  was  removed  during  the  operation  of  levelling, 
:  leaving  a  hard,  and  what  might  be  termed  sterile  subsoil,  on 
which  after  breaking  and  triturating  the  surface  the  seeds  were 
sown  in  bold  patches,  with  the  result  of  a  glorious  display  of 
bloom  with  a  minimum  display  of  foliage ;  Jndeed^  witA.  some 
V  varieties  each  plant  is  a  sphere  of  glowing  colour.  One  draw- 
back, certainly,  has  obtained,  and  this  is  due  to  ultra 
enthusiasm  of  our  feathered  friends,  who  would  assist  in  the 
thinning.  Still,  for  all  that,  these  dwarf  Nasturtiums,  en  maue,  - 
have  a  wonderful  effect,  and  Carter^s  Qolden  Queen  attracts 


^  I  >  The  question  of -the  plant's  supply  of  nitrogen  is  one  of  the  ~ 

most^   impbftant'  problems    presented  to  the  fanners  and  the  * 

gardeners  -at  ■  the  present  .day ;  and  a  point  which  comes  very 

*    «^-a--,      r^^^  *^  ^^*  froi^t  to  all  cultivat<M*8  of  the  eoi! 

lSltroicii*for    ^*»  ^^^  ^'®  convert  ifitmospheric  nitrogen  into  m 

j?^..-  — .iorm    in  which- it  can    be    utilised    by   growing; 
Plants.  crops  ?      Tbe    importance    of    this    subject    '^  \ 

enormous,  when  v©. consider  that  nitrogen  is  one..' 

of  tto  esseutial 'Constituents  of  the  .food  of  all  plants.  It  is  the ' 
most  esyensive  of  all  plant  foods  to  purchase,  apd  owing  to  the 
CM>h}ble-natnre  of  the  nitfates  produced  in  the  soil,  it  i^.oon'n 
-tinuAlh'  being  washed  out  by  rain  into  the  subsoil  beyond  the 
resell,  %fi.  the  plant  roots,  consequently  it  is  necessary  to 
«ogin$iani]^  replenish  this  ingredient  in  the  soil,  and  this  is  done 
by  manuring.  \    .  r  • ' ' 

If  a  cheap  method  of  fixing  the  nitrogen  in  tlie.  limitka*. 
expanse  of  air.  oopld  be  devised,  it  would  Jbring  about  the  moi^ 
impoftailt  results  in  tha  Increase  of  ^he  'yield  of  ftU  'cultivated' 
crops.  Many  attempts  have  J>e<^n»  madotto  d6  this^and  Auitfi  ,• 
recently  some  experimeiits' iiave  been  cairried  oiit  which  con- 
tain considerable  promise  of  success,  and  the  future  doFelop- 
ments  of  this  process  will  be  watcfced  with  extreme  interest  by 
all  cultivators  of  the  soil  who  rai^e.  cropa  \vith  a  view  to  profit. 

One  ol  the  latest  productions  of  nitrogenous  manure  placed 
upon  the  market  is  tnat  of  a  substance  known  as  cakinm 
cyanamide.  Whe^  atmospheric  air  from  which  the  px.ygen  has 
been  removed,  arid  which  is  practically  pure  nitrogen,  is  passed 
over  calcium  carbide  at  a  w'hite^  heat,  it  combines,  forming  a 
eompound  know'n  as  calcium  cyanamide,  in  the  form  of  a  £ne 
blacK  powder.  This  is  roac55f*converted  by  water  into  ammonia 
gas.  Tne  crude  cyanamiae '  has  "been  found  to  possess  great 
manurial  value,  due,  ho  doubt,  to  the  production  of  ammonia. 


what  better,  Sutton's  Scarlet  Queen  daszles  by  its  colour  and 
wealth  of  bloom. 

.  A  general  survey  may  now  be  made  of  various-  annuals, 
besides  those  ipientioned,  which  .are  flowering  direct  on  tie 
ground  where  they  were  sown  in  mid  April.  These  eon^t  of 
Poppies  in  many  torme,  from  the  great  Scarlet  Cardinal  to  the 
delicate  Shirleys,  all  of  which,  it  is  but  right  to  say,  ^re  som^- 
"what  fleeting  in  character,  and  having  reached  the  zetiith  of 
their  glory  during  the  tropical  week  of  mid  July,  are  now  bnt 
memories  of  the  past.  Eschscholtzias,  ranging. in  colour  from 
the  type  to  the  deep  hiied  -  Mandarin,  the  buff  Diana,. and 
'wonderfid  glow  of  Carmine  King;  Malopes  of  kinds,  and 
Lavatena  rosea  splendens,  clumps  of  each  5tt  iiigh,  the-  latter 
resembling  th^  nrst,  but  with  a  refinement  the  Malope  does 
not  possess.  Centanrea  Margarita  is  a  lovely,  comparatively 
large  white  bloom,  suggestive  of  utility  to  the  ftoral  oecorator,^ 
and  in     the     Godetias     we     have,   possibly,  ^he  hardiest  and 


showiest  of  all  the  annuals,  as  expf  rience  of  Ihem  over  lon^  i  ammimia^^o^^^ 


all  eyes  in  its  pure,  pale,  self  yellow  blossom  and  peculiar  light       iiwtnuuoi  v«iuc,  ^»t^,  nv  j^v^w^,  lv  u..^  t/xx/x*..^v.^*  ^u-*  -*«*«vr**«., 
foliage;  whilst  in  still  another  situation  whe^^he  soil  isrscftne-  .    which  whetr  applied  to*  the-^ri  befWaK'w  changed  ^nto  mtrntej 


by  the  action  of  micro-oi*ganisms.  The  result^  of  trials  with,  it 
at  '  the  Rothamsted  Experimental  "Station  show  that;.whil^ 
c^alciumxyanamide  has  .  ar  dietinct  manurial  value^  tlber^  is 
nothing  to  show  thet  it  Tiafi  a  higher  manurial  Valne  than 
sulphate  of  ammonia  or  nitrate  of  soda,  with  which  it  eaniid% 
compete  in  price,  at  least  at. present.  •    '       -  "  -.      -    • 

There  are,. besides,  certain  dieadyantages  connected  with  its 
flse.  For  instance,  4 1  mtist  not -be  us^  as  a  tep-dressiag,  as  kMs 
of  ammonia-  takes  places  nor  must  it  be -mixed  with  superphos- 
phate or  basic  slag,  or  the  mixture  becomes  hot.  It  is  moat 
^effioient^  when  sown  about  ten  days  before  the  seed,  as  wbeil 
soT^'n  with  the  seed  it  has  a  markedly  injurious  effect  upon  the 
germiiiating  powers.  It  is  most  effective  when  mixed  witbu|^eat 
or  leaf  moula,  or  applied  to  peaty  soils,,  the  humus,'  no.doubt, 
actlpg  as  an  al)sorl^nt  for  t£e  ammonia  gas.  It  may  be  said 
that' its  future  succ*tss  d^nds  Upon  whether  it  oai|  he  pz>oduoed 
at  a  xost  yhich  V'iH  enable  it,  to  com^Je^    with  ..sulphajet-ioi  " 
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Odoniegloisimi  maenlatiiiii. 

Thia  Mexican  Odontogloesum  Has  the  habit  of  oordatum,  but 
*he  pseudo-bulbs  are  set  more  closely  together,  and  the  scapes 
are  I<Higer.  It  must  be  placed  among  the  most  useful  of  easfly- 
l^rown  orchids.  Varieties  are  numerous,  and  they  greatly  differ 
in  merit,  the  one  depicted  being  in  the  way  of  the  interesting 
O.  Humeanum,  which  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  natural  hybrid 
between  0.  oordatinn  and  O.  Rossi.  The  greenish  brown  sepals, 
the  yellow-brown  dotted  petals  and  lip,  afford  a  pretty  combina- 
tion  of  tints.  The  plant  will  stand  much  rough  treatment,  but 
it  responds  to  careful  cultivation.       A  little  good  fibrous  peat. 


in  a  fit  condition  to  repot  every  month  of  the  year,  but  the 
majority  are  repotted  about  this  time,  while  others  wnich  have 
just  completed  their  season's  growth  will  not  be  ready  before 
next  February  or  March. 

The  whole  batch  should  be  carefully  overhauled,  and  anv  that 
require  a  larger  receptacle,  and  have  their  new  growth  Sin  or 
din  long,  can  be  done  at  once.  Others,  perhaps,  may  only  need 
top-drefisin^ ;  that  is,  taking  out  a  smalt  portion  of  the  surface 
soil  where  it  has  gone  sour,  and  re-fiUing  with  fresh  compost. 
This  invariably  encourages  young  roots,  and  so  enables  the 
plant  to  increase  in  vigour  and  size.  Those  that  are  in  bad 
health  through  overwatering,  or  anv  other  cause,  and  conse- 
quently have  lost  their  roots,  should  be  collected  at  one  end. 
where  they  can  receive  extra  care  and  attention  till  restoroa 
to  normal  conditions.  These  sickly  ones  will  probably  need  a 
smalier  pot,  and  must  have  all  the  dead  roots  removed  mod 
made  thoroughly  clean  before  giving  them  another  start. 

Having;  i^lected  a  healthy  plant,  it  is  then  provided  with  a 
pot  sufficiently  Large  to  allow  for  two  seasons^  growth.  It  is 
filled  one-fourth  of  its  depth  with  drainage,  either  crocks  or 


Odontoglossum    maculatom. 


I 


plenty  tn  sphagnum,  a  cool,  well  ventilated  position,  and  a 
steadv  abundant  supply  of  water  from  spring  tiU  autumn,  are 
the  onifif  points  to  be  noted. 

Odontoglosiumt. 

By  this  time  the  repotting  will  be  nearly  finished  in  the 
warmer  divisions,  excepting  a  few  that  are  later  in  starting  into 
growth,  which  must  be  taken  in  hand  when  new  roots  appear, 
and  then  be  provided  with  a  light  position  at  the  warmest  ena 
of  the  house,  to  enable  them  to  make  up  stout  pseudo-bulbs. 
The  section  that  demands  our  attention  at  present,  so  far  as 
repotting  is  concerned,  is  the  cool  or  Odontoglossum  house. 
Here  (if  Odontoglossums  ai-e  cultivated  in  quantity)  a  few  are 


chopped  peat  sticks  being  used ;  but  if  the  latter  are  chosen 
they  ought  to  be  dried  to  kill  any  fungus  and  prevent  them 
from  sprouting  up  through  the  soil.  The  ball  of  roots  must  not 
be  disturbed  more  than  possible ;  and  after  cutting  away  useless 
back  bulbs,  leave  two  or  three  behind  the  growing  point.  It 
is  then  placed  in  such  a  position  that  the  "lead"  is  near  the 
centre  of  the  pot,  and  the  compost  is  pressed  moderately  firm 
around  the  base,  finishing  off  with  a  thin  layer  of  chopped 
sphagnum  moss. 

A  mixture  suitable  for  Odontoglossums  consists  of  Poljr- 
podium  fibre,  peat,  and  chopped  sphagnum  in  equal  parts.  w»th 
a  4iin  potful  of  finely  broken  crocks  or  silver  sand  added  to 
every  bushel  of  the  mixture.     When  Polypodium  fibre  is  used 
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special  care  is  neoesaary  with  the  watering  pot ;  but  growers  who 
ancoeed  with  the  leaf  oomi)06t  will  have  no  difficulty  in  dealing 
with  the  ingredient  just  mentioned.  When  the  rex>otting  is 
completed  little  water  is  needed  for  several  weeks,  to  allow  the 
plants  to  become  re-established,  when  the  supply  can  be 
gradually  increased  till  the  bulb  is  fully  developed.  Odonto- 
glossums  should  never  be  subjected  to  day  treatment,  although 
after  the  flowering  season  they  benefit  if  kept  slightly  on  the 
dry  side  for  six  weeks  or  so,  but  not  to  cause  any  shrivelling 
of  the  pseudo-bulbs.  The  above  remarks  apply  to  O.  crispum, 
O.  Pescatorei,  O.  triumphans,  and  other  Golombian  species. 

Newly  Imported  Odontogloiiams. 

Directly  these  are  received  they  ought  to  be  looked  over,  and 
all  dead  bulbs  and  decayed  'Meads''  be  cut  away.  They  are 
then  thinly  laid  upon  some  moss,  either  on  the  stage  or  in 
boxes,  and  are  shaded  for  a  few  days  with  sheets  of  brown  paper, 
gradually  admitting  more  light  till  the  paper  can  be  entirely 
dispensed  with.  When  new  roots  are  seen,  and  growth  is 
evioent,  they  may  be  r^wtted,  but  the  receptacles  should  be 
slightly  smaller,  and  a  little  more  drainage  provided  than  ad- 
vised for  established  plants,  otherwise  the  same  treatment 
should  be  applied.— T.  Anstiss. 

Gvammatophyllam  speciosiiiir* 

The  Giant  orchid,  as  it  is  appropriately  termed,  is  now  in 
flower^ at  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  occupying  a  prominent 
position  in  No.  10  greenhouse.  The  plant  is  growing  in  the 
Lily  tank,  but  the  base  just  clears  the  water.  It  has  numerous 
long  stems  or  pseudo-bulbs,  some  of  which  are  10ft  in  length ; 
aoa  from  three  of  the  older  and  matured  bulbs  three  stout 
n>ikes  have  sprung  up,  varying  in  height  from  4ft  to  6ft. 
oevenal  of  the  l>ottom  flowers  are  abnormal,  havine  no  lip,  and 
only  a  rudimentary  column*  Then  follow  many  fuUy  developed 
blooms,  and  a  quantity  of  buds,  which  will  open  as  the  spiko 
elongates.  A  perfect  blossom  is  4in  to  5in  in  diameter,  with 
a  ground  colour  of  greenish  yellow,  and  spotted  and  blotched 
with  reddish-brown,  while  the  pedicels  are  greenish  white. 

The  Kew  specimen  was  presented  by  Messrs.  Sander  in  May, 
1893,  and  this  is  the  first  time  of  flowering,  although  it  made 
a  feeble  attempt  in  1901,  but  owing  to  the  dull  and  foggy 
weather  the  two  spikes^  eventually  decayed,  without  producing 
a  flower.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Malay  Islands,  and  at  Pera- 
deniya  a  plant  produced  twenty-six  spikes,  each  having  over 
100  flowers.  In  1901  one  flowered  in  the  Singapore  £>tanic 
Gardens,  having  fifty-five  racemes,  with  an  aggregate  of  over 
3,000  blooms  and  buds.  In  this  country  we  are  not  quite  so 
fortunate,  and  have  to  be  <x>ntent  with  small  mercies.  This 
fact  makes  the  plant  under  notice  all  the  more  interesting  to 
orchid  lovers.  It  is  on  record  that  one  flowered  at  Nonsuch 
House,  Surrey,  also  in  the  collection  of  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 
It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  non-appearance  of  flower  spikes, 
and  our  climate  is  no  doubt  largely  responsible.  Last  summer 
was  an  ideal  one,  and  the  bright  dear  sunshine  probably 
ripened  the  stems,  thus  causing  them  to  push  forth  i«cemes  of 
bloom,  as  dryness  at  the  root  failed  to  bnng  about  the  desired 
result.  However,  Kew  must  be  congratulated  upon  their 
success  in  flowering  such  an  interesting  subject,  although  it  is 
not  so  handsome,  and  the  flowers  not  so  large,  as  the  general 
public  would  expect  from  such  a  noble  plant,  which  nas  no 
rival  for  sise. — T.  A. 

Goohlloda  MoetsUmna  ai  a  Parent. 
The  remark  at  page  181  of  the  "Orchid  Review,"  that 
Gochlioda  Noetsliana  cannot  be  successfully  used  as  a  pollen 
parent  is,  they  are  informed,  incorrect.  Although  generally 
used  as  the  seed  parent^  it  is  said  that  there  are  seedlingB  from 
reversed  crosses  in  existence,  but  further  information  is  at 
present  withheld.  A  similar  remark  applies  to  Odontoglossum 
lid  ward! ,  in  which  connection  we  may  call  attention  to  the 
record  of  a  capsule  of  Odontoglossum  x  elegans  crossed  with 
0.  Edwardi  in  Baron  Schroder's  collection. 

KexleAB  Orehidi. 

The  greatest  number  and  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Mexican 
orchids  are  found  at  an  elevation  of  between  4,000ft  and  6,0()0ft. 
At  the  lower  edge,  extending  upwards  1,000ft,  one  finds  the 
beautiful  Lselia  ancens,  in  many  varieties,  ran^ng  from  deep 
pose  pink  to  pure  wnite,  with  rich  purplish  crimson  labellum, 
several  of  the  Stanhopeas,  the  pretty  Oncidium  ornithorhyn- 
chum,  O.  Cavendidiianum,  and  several  others.  Then,  growing 
near  by,  on  mossy  rocks,  occurs  Sobralia  macrantha,  which  Mr. 
Harvey  describes  as  a  glorious  sight  when  seen  with  its  thou- 
sand i^ed-like  stems,  waving  gently  in  the  soft  mountain  air, 
each  stem  crowned  with  a  large  Cattleya-like  flower  and  many 
unopened  buds.  These  plants  ^row  associated  with  a  host  of 
ferns^  beautiful  Lycopods,  Selagm^las,  Pinguiculas,  the  pretty 
Csrpnpedium  Irapeanum,  and  numerous  gems  of  the  Gesneracese. 
One  also  frequently  meets  the  pretty  Lycaste  Deppei  and  the 
very  fragrant  L.  aromatica,  growing  in  immense  masses. 


Going  up  still  higher,  the  air  being  appreciably  cooler,  one 
comes  across  trees  absolutely  covered  with  masses  of  th^  lovely 
Odontoglossum  Rossi,  in  an  infinity  of  colour,  ranging  from 
deep  pink  to  white,  with  the  usual  chocolate-coloured  markings 
at  the  base  of  the  se^ls.  And  higher  again  one  finds  the 
brilliant  Epidendrum  vitellinum,  and  at  about  the  limit  of  the 
altitude  for  the  Orchidacefe  one  finds  in  abundance — where  the 
commercial  collecting  vandal  has  not  intruded — two  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  Mexican  orohids,  namely  Lselia  albida  and 
Cattleya  citrina.  Occasionally,  but  not  in  great  abundance, 
one  meets  with  a  pretty  orcmd  at  about  d,000ft  to  4,000ft, 
Chyais  aurea,  bearing  pretty  yellowish  waxy  flowers,  but  the- 
gem  of  the  genus,  C.  bractesoens,  inhabits  the  lowlands,  and  is 
one  of  the  commonest  orchids  in  our  coast  woods. 

On  what  mav  be  termed  the  coast  sone,  orchids  are  not 
nearly  so.  abunoant  as  at  higher  elevations.  Hero  we  find 
Epidendrum  Schomburgki,  E.  coohleatum,  E.  cill&ro,  the  pretty 
and  sweetly-scented  B.  atropurpureum,  and  another  very  in- 
teresting species  having  brilliant  magenta-pink  flowers,  and 
supposed  to  be  E.  mynanthum.  It  grows  in  immense  clumps,, 
at  the  tops  of  trees,  bearing  periiaps  fortv  or  fifty  upright 
distichous-leaved  stems,  crownea  with  a  rather  large  terminal 
thyrsoid  inflorescence.  A  curious  feature  about  this  orchid  is 
that  it  nearly  always  grows  in  company  with  the  remarkable 

fenus  Coryanthes,  of  which  there  are  two  species  hero^  and  Mr. 
larvey  states  that  it  seems  impossible  to  establish  these 
orchids  in  satisfactory  cultivation  without  the  aid  of  ants,  as, 
wherover  found  growing,  the  roots  appear  in  the  form  of  a  large 
ball,  anywhere  from  Irt  to  2ft  in  diameter,  mixed  with  an 
earthy  substance — evidently  a  secretion  from  the  ants — the 
whole  forming  a  nidus  of  myriads  of  these  little  fiery-mouthed 
tyrants,  which,  upon  the  slightest  touch,  issue  from  the  mass 
of  roots  in  thousands,  so  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  collect 
these  orchids. 

There  aro  two  pretty  Stanhopeas,  one  having  pale  yellowish 
white  sepals  and  petals,  faintly  marked  with  maroon-coloured 
spots,  and  deep  yellow  at  the  base  of  the  hypochil,  with  a  sug- 
gestion of  the  fragrance  of  cinnamon,  the  other  having  whiter 
sepals  and  petals  liberally  spotted  with  deep  maroon-naltogether 
a  very  lovely  orchid.  Among  other  curious  orchids  is  a  Brassia, 
with  pale  yellowish-green  sepals  and  tk^Is,  extending  into  long 
tails  of  din  or  4in  long,  spotted  with  brown. 

A  little  lower,  in  more  open  forest,  occur  immense  massea 
of  the  Gow-hom  orchid,  Schomburgkia  tibidnis,  with  spikes  a 
yard  long  or  more,  bearing  at  the  apex  six  to  ten  good-siied 
pinkish-red  flowers— a  nome  orehid,  out  inhabited  by  one  of 
the  most  ferocious  ants  known  to  naturalists,  here  called  the 
l^ger  ant.  On  one  occasion,  when  collecting  near  Vera  Cms, 
Mr.  Harvey  was  bitten  on  the  finger  by  one  of  these  ants,  ana 
the  pain  extended  up  to  the  elbow,  and  lasted  nearly  a  day. 
One  nas  to  "watch  out,"  therefore,  when  attempting  to  collect 
Schomburgkias.  The  bulbs  aro  hollaw,  and  shaped^  somewhat 
like  a  cow's  horn,  except  for  the  two  or  three  rigid  leaves  at 
the  top,  quite  horn-shaped,  and  about  12in  to  I8in  long  in 
mature  plants.  These  cavities  are  almost  always  filled  with 
the  venomous  insects  just  mentioned. 

But  the  glory  of  our  trees  in  March  and  April  are  the 
masses  of  Oncidium  altissimum,  with  long  arehing  stems,  often 
branched,  and  each  carrying  from  fifty  to  150  yellow  and  brown 
flowers.  A  little  gem  is  Oncidium  iridifolium,  a  specimen  <^ 
which  Mr.  Harvey  found  on  a  felled  tree  last  December.  It 
was  attached  to  a  very  small  branch — hardly  more  than  a  twig 
—and  was  certainly  an  extremely  lovely  little  thing.  There 
are  a  number  of  other  orohids  of  much  less  beauty,  and  some 
quite  insignificant,  and  only  of  botanical  interest. 

A  final  note  throws  a  lurid  light  on  the  wholesale  destruo- 
tion  of  orchids  which  is  sometimes  carried  on.  He  remarks : — 
"  I  missed  the  greatest  chance  I  am  ever  likely  to  have  here  of 
finding  some  good  orohids  when  800  acres  of  virgin  forest  were 
felled,  in  February  and  March  last,  for  rubber  planting.  This 
ground  was  all  burnt  over  in  May  and  planted  in  June.  During 
the  past  week  or  ten  days  it  has  been  my  dutv  to  supervise  the 
cleaning  of  the  voung  rubber  on  this  ground  (that  is  to  say  the 
cutting  down  of  the  destructive  grass  and  weeds  that  come  up 
all  the  time),  and  it  has  almost  broken  my  heart  to  see  the 
numerous  charred  remains  of  orchids  (no  doubt  many  of  them 
very  rare)  on  the  burnt  tree  trunks  scattered  over  the  ground.'* 
—J.  L.  Hermessbn  (in  "Orchid  Review"  for  July). 


Anthemis  Bieberstelniana* 

This  is  one  of  the  showiest  and  most  beautiful  of  the  alpine 
species.  The  pretty  divided  silver  foliage  gives  a  most  delight- 
ful effect  to  the  numerous  golden  yellow  flowers,  each  of  which 
is  about  lin  in  diameter,  and  borne  on  stems  6in  high.  It 
is  a  neat  graceful  plant  for  a  sunny  rockery,  and  does  well  when 
planted  in  a  mixture  of  good  loam  and  sand,  and  should  be 
watered  freely  in  hot  dry  weather.  It  is  quite  hardy  and 
easily  propagated  from  cuttings  or  seed. — W.  G.,  Langport. 
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£500  to  a  Oapdenep. 

Mr.  T.  F.  Blackwell,  the  chaimmn  of  Messrs.  Croese  and 
Blackwell,  who  died  on  July  14,  left,  in  addition  to  other 
bequests,  £500  to  Mr.  James  Dinsmore^  his  head  gardener  at 
"The  Cedars,  Harrow  Weald. 

Dlplotna  of  the  B.Q.A. 

I  learn  (writes  a  correspondent)  that  the  executive  ooancil 
of  the  British  Gardeners'  Association  propose  to  issue  a  diploma 
for  gardeners,  to  be  awarded  at  the  discretion  of  the  council.  I 
do  not  know  what  will  be  the  necessary  qualifications  for  such 
-diploma,  but  unless  they  are  to  be  won  by  competitive  examina- 
tions the  arbitrary  awarding  of  them  may  give  rise  to  ill- 
feeling. 

Glut  of  Plum*. 

Plums  were  almost  given  away  at  Covent  Garden  on  Satur- 
day, when,  owing  to  the  extraordinary  supply  on  hand,  the  fruit 
could  be  bought  at  7id.  a  bushel.  Victoria  Plums  were  sold  at 
Id.  for  5Ib,  and  were  still  cheaper  at  the  end  of  the  day.  The 
best  Green  Gages  sold  at  Is.  3d.  per  half-sieve,  an  almost  unpre- 
cedented priee.  So  great  is  the  glut  that  thousands  of  tons  of 
fruit  still  on  the  trees  will  probably  be  allowed  to  drop  on  the 
ground  and.  be  given  to  the  pigs. 

Sussex  Weather. 

The  total  rainfall  at  Abbot's  Leigh,  Haywards  Heath,  for  the 
past  month  was  2.19in,  being  0.54in  below  the  average.  The 
heaviest  fall  was  0.72in  on  the  17th;  rain  fell  on  fifteen  days. 
The  maximum  temperature  was  78deg  on  the  4th,  the  minimum 
42deg  on  the  25th;  mean  maximum,  70.11deg;  mecm  minimum, 
6d.21deg;  mean  temperature,  66.66deg,  which  is  4.59deg  above 
the  average.  This  welcome  rise  in  temperature  is  more  owing  to 
warmer  nights  than  days.  The  most  of  the  rain  for  the  month 
fell  between  the  14th  and  20th,  and  it  has  done  much  to  estab- 
lish late  winter  crops.  The  last  ten  days  have  been  really 
pleasant,  and  the  brighter  days  are  very  welcome  for  fruit  crops 
and  the  harvest,  which  is  very  late  for  Sussex.  There  is  a 
record  crop  of  Plums  and  a  record  lot  of  wasps  to  eat  them. 
-R.  I. 

Leyton  Sehool  OaPden  Ppoduoe. 

The  first  exhibition  of  vegetables  and  flowers  grown  by  the 
boys  in  the  school  gardens  at  Leyton  was  held  at  Knott's  G<reea 
on  Saturday,  August  31,  and  proved  extremely  satisfactory  to 
all  concerned.     Eleven  classes  were  provided,'  each  represent- 
ing a  separate  school,  and  there  were  fourteen  competitore  in 
each,  that    being    the    number    recognised  by  the  education 
authorities.     It  appears,  however,  that  in  every  class  two  other 
boys  are  admitted  for  instruction,  making  a  total  of  176,  each  of 
whom  is  aUotted  a  plot  of  about  a  square  pole  of  land  to  be 
cultivated  entirely  by  his  own  labour.     The  school  teachers  who 
have  qualified  in  a  horticultural  examination,  give  instruction  at 
stated  tomes  either  on  the  plots  or  in  the  class  room,  according 
to  the  weather,  the  general    technical    direction    and    super- 
vision being  undertaken  by  Mr.  R.  J.  Frogbrook,  the  superin- 
tendent of  parks  and  open  spaces  under     the     Leyton  Urban 
District  Council.  The  training  of  the  boys  has  been  conducted  in 
:  an  admirable  manner,  and  the  vegetables  shown  were  generally 
.  i'ery  meritorious,  some  ranking  exceptionally  high,  as  strenuous 
•  efforts  had  evidently  been     made     to     approach  the  teachers* 
standard  as  displayed  in  the  excellent  collections  shown  by  them 
not  for  competition.       The    flowers    were    also  good,  but  they 
.  required  some  classifying  to  enable  the  judges  to  recognise  their 
quality  in  a  uniform  manner.     Councillor  J.  B.  Slade  (partner 
in  Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris),  who  is  chairman  of  tie  Educa- 
tion Commattee,  has  taken  a  prominent  p^rt  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Leyton  School  Garden  Scheme,  and  Mr.  T.  Tiley, 
the  organising  inspector  of     schools,  has     rendered     valuable 
assntance.     It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  lads  are  allowed 
to  have  the  whole  of  the  produce  grown  on  their  respective 
plots,  a  privilege  which  is  highly  valued. 


Flowep  Impopts. 

Foreign  growers  of  dowers  continue  to  send  liberal  supplies 
to  markets  in  this  country.  During  July  the  imports  of  flowers 
were  of  the  value  of  £4,609,  or  an  increase  of  £1,223,  but 
during  the  seven  months  ending  with  July  there  was  a  decrease, 
the  value  being  £181,749,  as  compared  with  £190,730  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  1906. 

The  Beopetapyshlp  of  the  B.O.A. 

Mr.  J.  Weathers,  who  has  been  honorary  secretary  of  the 
British  Gardeners'  Association  since  Mr.  W.  Wats(»i  resigned 
that  post,  has  been  appcunted  secretary  of  the  association  with 
a  salary  of  £26  per  year  and  sixpence  bonus  for  each  new 
member.  This  small  remuneration  will  in  some  degree  com- 
pensate Mr.  Weathers  for  the  very  large  amount  of  work  he 
performs  for  the  B.G.A.,  and  denotes,  in  a  practical  way,  the 
council's  intention  of  appointing  a  paid  secretary  in  the  near 
future,  whose  entire  services  will  be  at  the  command  of  the 
association. 

A  Fruit  Robbep. 

At  Harlow  Petty  Sessions  on  August  17,  a  child  of  five 
yeans  of  age  was  summoned  before  the  Bench  on  a  charge  of 
stealing  Pears  valued  Id.  from  an  orchard.  The  magistrates, 
after  hearing  the  evidence  against  this  malefactor,  gravely 
remarked  that  they  "believed  he  must  have  been  led"  into  his 
evil  courses,  and  dismissed  the  case  against  him.  They  were 
apparently  unaware  that  they  had  no  option  in  the  matter,  and 
that  the  law  they  are  presumed  to  administer  declares  that  an 
infant  under  seven  years  of  age  is  not  criminally  responsible 
for  its  actions.  Otherwise  they  could  hardly  have  gone  through 
the  ridiculous  farce  of  hearing  evidence  against  such  a  baby. 
Might  I  suggest  to  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone  that  he  should  pre- 
sent to  the  Harlow  magistrates  a  printed  notice  to  be  affixed 
to  the  dock :  *'  Infants  in  arms  nob  admitted"  ?— ("  Truth.") 

A  Visit  to  Lanffley. 

On  Thursday,  August  22,  an  opportunity  occurred  of  visiting 
the  well-known  nurseries  at  Langley,  owned  by  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  and  Sons.  When  standing  on  the  bridge  of  the  canal 
and  looking  across  the  nursery,  the  variety  of  colour  from  the 
various  plots  of  annuals  was  very  striking.  Roses  were  flower- 
ing well,  all  the  plants  looking  clean  and  well  grown.  We 
wandered  through  the  various  walks,  noting  down  the  fine 
varieties  here  and  there.  A  very  pleasing  effect  was  furnished 
by  the  plots  of  Nasturtium  Vesuvius,  particularly  the  apricot 
variety.  The  other  annuals,  which  were  very  showy  and  doing 
well,  were  Brachycome  iberidifolia,  Visoaria  cardinalis,  Clarkia 
Salmon  Queen,  and  a  most  striking  bed  of  Godetia  graxidiflora 
rosea.  Many  herbaceous  plants  were  also  doing  well.  Then  we 
reached  the  Gooseberry  patch.  What  a  sight  this  must  have 
been  when  in  the  fulness  of  their  fruiting;  some  good  red  and 
white  cordon  Cu  riant  trees  were  still  loaded  with  fruit.  It  is 
needless  to  say  anything  about  the  extensive  stock  of  clean, 
well-grown  fruit  trees.  We  felt  that  the  time  had  heen  well 
spent. ^— A.  J.  B. 

Patepnal  Soeiallsm* 

-The  steps  the  authorities  are  taking  with  the  view  of  stamping 
out  the  American  Gooseberry  mildew  have  been  much  criticised 
in  the  Evesham  district.  At  the  commencement  of  a  busy 
Plum  season,  when  it  was  impossible  to  spare  labour,  growers 
were  called  upon  to  at  once  destroy  infected  Gooseberry  bushes. 
The  circumstances  (says  "The  Birmingham  Post  ")  were  strongly 
represented  to  the  County  Council  Conunittee,  and  it  was 
understood  that  no  pressure  would  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
growers  until  the  close  of  the  Plum  season.  Then  an  inspector 
of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  who  visited  the  district  instructed 
some  of  the  growers  to  cut  off  all  ends  on  the  Gooseberry 
bushes  and  burn  them.  Some  put  men  on  at  this  work  at  once. 
After  several  days  they  have  received  postcards  from  inspectors 
employed  by  the  County  Council  Committee  worded  thus: 
"  Will  you  please  stop  pruning,  because  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
insists  on  the  Act  being  cairried  out  entirely."  The  growers  con- 
sider that  they  have  consumed  valuable  time  in  useless  work, 
and  estimate  the  loss  at  a  substantial  sum.  The  petition  for 
compensation  to  growers  who  are  compelled  to  cestroy  infected 
bushes  is  being  largely  signed. 
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Pot&to-grovring  in  Jersey. 

The  particulars  relating  to  the  exportation  of  this  year's 
crop  of  Potatoes  from  Jersey,  practically  the  whole  of  which 
is  sent  to  this  country,  are  instructive  as  indicating  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place  in  the  sources  of  supply  of  early  Potatoes. 
For  many  years  the  Channel  Islands  enjoyed  almost  a  monopoly 
of  the  early  Potato  market  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
industrious  farmers  of  the  islands  made  the  most  of  their 
opportunities.  So  skilful  did  they  become  in  the  art  of  Potato 
growing  that  it  was  only  occasionally  that  the  soil  was  given  a 
whole  year  or  more  of  rest  or  change  of  crop.  Instances  have 
occurred  of  tho  land's  becoming  stale  Jrom  continuous  cropping 
with  Potatoes,  but  on  the  whole  the  Jersey  farmers  have  con- 
trived to  grow  this  crop  year  after  year  on  the  same  land 
without  anything  serious  liappening  either  to  the  crop  itself  or 
to  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  Thorough  cultivation  and  judicious 
manuring  have  served  to  prevent  harmful  consequences,  and  to 
this  day  the  system  of  growing  Potatoes  in  the  same  soil  for 
numbers  of  years  oonsecutively  is  pursued  with  satisfactory 
results.  As  far  as  Potato  growing  is  concerned,  intensive 
farming  is  carried  to  its  extreme  point  in  Jersey.  Wifhout  dis- 
paragement to  the  competence  of  the  Jersey  farmers,  it  may 
be  asserted  that  they  owe  their  success  in  the  cultivation  of 
early  Potatoes  largely  to  the  mildness  of  their  climate  and  the 
amenability  of  their  soils.  In  the  former  respect  especially 
they  hold  a  distinct  advantage  over  competitors  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  it  is  certain  that  if  the  Jersey  supplies 
are  to  meet  with  formidable  opposition  in  the  shape  of  home- 
grown early  Potatoes  it  can  only  be  by  the  adoption  of  artificial 
means. 

The  figures  prepared  by  Mr.  Philip  Barbier,  of  St.  Heliers, 
showing  the  s^pments  of  this  year's  Potatoes  indicate  that  the 
island  of  Jersey  places  as  much  dependence  upon  early  Potatoes 
as  a  source  of  revenue  as  at  any  former  time.  In  fact,  the  total 
weight  of  77,800  tons  exported  this  year  is  the  largest  on  record, 
the  previous  highest  total  having  been  66,810  tons  in  1891,  while 
the  quantity  is  often  from  3,000  to  6,000  tons  less.  But  it  is 
when  we  come  to  the  question  of  price  that  the  figures  are  most 
suggestive.  The  money  equivalent  is  by  no  means  in  proportion 
to  the  aggregate  yield  of  crop.  The  value  of  this  vears  exports 
amounts  to  only  £377,259,  compared  with  £487,642  obtained  in 
189J,  a  difiFerence  of  more  than  £110,000,  which  must  seriously 
affect  tlie  pockets  of  the  producers.  No  doubt  the  excessive 
supplv  has  had  some  adverse  effect  upon  the  realising  value, 
but  there  are  other  influences  of  a  more  permanent  character 
at  work.  Unquestionably  there  is  the  increased  prominence 
which  has  been  given  to  the  cultivation  of  early  Potatoes  in 
Ireland  as  well  as  in  certain  parts  of  En^nd  and  Scotland. 
Jersey  can  stiU  beat  Ireland  and  Great  Britain  in  the  earliest 
markets,  as  is  shown  by  the  faqt  that  in  the  first  week  of 
May  as  much  as  £28  12s.  was  obtained  per  ton  for  the  whole  of 
the  exports  up  to  that  time.  From  that  time  on^rard,  however, 
there  was  a  continuous  decline  in  the  prices,  and  a  fortnight 
later  th^  price  per  ton  had  fallen  to  little  more  than  half  the 
figure  mentioned.  In  the  subsequent  weeks  the  fall  was  so 
pronounced  that  nothing  but  an  enormous  increase  in  the 
supplies  placed  on  the  market  could  account  for  it,  and  Ire- 
land, Cornwall,  Cheshire,  and  Ayrshire  each  contributed  to  the 
discomfiture  of  the  Jersey  exporters.  Until  within  compara- 
tively recent  years^  a  few  districts  in  Cornwall  and  on  the  sea- 
board of  Scotland  from  Ayr  to  the  Solway  were  almost  the  only 
localities  which  attempted  early  Potato  cultivation,  but  since 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  taken  the  matter  in  hand 
on  behalf  of  the  Irish  growers,  Ireland  has  become  a  formidable 
competitor,  not  only  to  England  and  Scotland,  but  to  Jersey  as 
well.  If  the  Jersey  farmers  were  able  to  market  their  crops 
before  the  middle  of  May,  they  could  still  depend  upon  high 
prices  as  far  as  the  United  Kingdom  is  concerned,  but  statistics 
prove  that  from  that  time  onwards  supplies  arrive  from 
different  quarters  in  daily  increasing  quantities,  and  the  inevit- 
able result  is  a  lowering  of  prices. 

The  figures  given  by  Mr.  Barbier  do  not  suggest  a  very 
liberal  profit  to  the  Jersey  farmers  on  this  year's  crop.  The 
average  price  for  the  whole  quantity  shipped  works  out  at 
slightly  less  than  £4  176.  per  ton,  and  considering  that  the 
average  cost  of  product-ion  is  e6timate<^  at  from  £30  to  £40  per 
acre,  it  will  be  seen  that  an  average  yield  of  about  ten  tons  to 
the  acre  was  necessary  to  leave  a  moderate  margin  on  the  right 
side.  Statistics  as  to  the  area  are  not  given,  so  that  one  oan 
only  guess  the  yield,  but  in  the  light  of  former  experiences  it 
is  improbable  that  the  return  will  quite  reach  that  figure.  Last 
year  the  yield  per  acre  was  only  6J  tons,  and  in  no  single 
instance  since  the  statistics  were  recorded  has  a  ten  ton  average 
been  obtained. —("The  Times.") 


Rose,  Elisa  Roblchon. 

In  this  new  Wichuraiana  Rose  the  cultivator  has  the  choice 
of  quite  one  of  the  best  of  its  section.  Qardenia  is  good ;  so  are 
Augusts  Barbier,  Paul  Transor,  Pink  Boamer,  and  Alberie 
Baribier;  but  Elisa  Robichon,  we  think,  stands  w^l  ahead  of 
even  these.  It  is  evidently  a  hybrid  Wichuraiana  with  decided 
climbing  or  semi-climbing  p»ropensities ;  insomuch  that  there  is 
no  trouole  whatever  to  get  it  to  cover  tripods  or  piUars,  and  so 
to  form  big  oonioal  masses,  as  in  the  illustration  herewith.  It 
was  at  its  oest  between  the  1st  and  the  20th  of  July  this  year, 
being  covered  with  heavy  trusses  of  creamy-blush  rosette 
flowers.  The  habit  and  vigorous  growth  is  well  portraved  in  the 
photograph.  The  flowers,  moreover,  are  sweetly  scented,  while 
the  wealth  of  foliage  is  of  a  brilliantly  shining  character.  It  is 
quite  an  acquisition  to  its  own  particular  class  of  Rose. 

Notes  on  Good  Roses. 

Fran  Karl  Dnischki.— This  Rose  is,  I  am  certain,  generally 
pruned  too  closely.  The  growth  of  it  is  of  extra  vigour,  and  to 
contittct  the  same  tells"  against  the  flowers.    A  couple  of  dosen 


A  Wichuraiana  Hybrid— Elisa  Roblchon. 

dwarf  trees  of  this  in  a  collection  which  I  see  daily  were  last' 
year  pruned  less  than  formerly.  But  this  season  only  the 
unripened  tips  of  the  shoots  were  removed  in  the  spring,  and 
the  plants  have  grown  rampant.  At  present  these  trees  form 
a  striking  sight  m  Rose  culture.  They  are  bushes  quite  4ft 
through,  and  simply  Laden  with  large,  handsome  wliite  olossoms. 
The  petals  are  x>i  remarkable  size  and  thickness,  although  no 
disbudding  has  been  done.  Probably  the  blooms  would  be  still 
larger  had  the  minor  flower  buds  been  removed;  still  they  are 
quite  the  most  handsome  of  the  kind  noted  this  year;  and  we 
nave  recently  seen  exhibitions,  as  well  as  several  good  collec- 
tions cultivated  especially  for  show. 

Mrs.  O.  G.  Orpen  is  a  new  single  Rose  of  great  merit.  The 
colour  is  a  soft  flesh  pink.  Its  centre  is  conspicuous  on 
account  of  the  showy  yellow  anthers,  and  the  petals  nave  mucJi 
substance.  The  blooms  are  from  3in  to  4in  across,  and  are 
borne  in  Large  bunches  of  a  dozen  to  a  score  blossoms.  The 
growth  ifi  of  remarkable  vigour,  and  this  is  therefore  a  variety 
well  adapted  for  training  to  poles  and  the  like.  In  the  cut 
state  it  is  charming.     On  several  occasions  the  raiser  obt-ained 
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the  leading  award  for  a  decorated  table  in  competition  because 
of  the  great  distinctness  and  beauty  of  thus  Rose.  It  should 
become  popular  for  this  purpose. 

Madame  Jules  Gravereaux  is  a  tea-scented  Rose  that  pro- 
duces extra  large  well-shaped  blooms  for  exhibition,  with  a 
liabit  so  vigorous  that  it  may  be  ufied  as  a  climber.  A  variety 
like  this  should  not  have  taken  so  long  in  becoming  known.  It 
was  introduced  in  1901,  and  ought  by  this  time  to  have  won 
a  high  position  as  a  show  flower.  The  colour  is  a  pinky-buff 
shade. 

Mrs.  Myles  Kennedy,  a  tea-sconted  kind  introduced  by  the 
raisers,  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and  Sons,  last  year.  It  is  a  lovely 
flower,  reminding  one  of  that  old  favourite,  Marie  Van  Houtte, 
because  of  its  combination  of  yellow  and  pink.  In  size,  shape, 
and  substance,  also  in  refinement  generally,  it  is  an  improve- 
ment. A  charming  Rose  indeed,  and  one  tnat  should  be  most 
welcome  to  exhibitons  of  the  class  of  delicate  flowers  to  which 
it  belongjs. 

Madame  Constant  Sou  pert.— This,  a  Continental  variety  of 
last  year,  is  another  tea-scented  Rose  of  much  promise.  I  have 
seen  only  one  bloom  of  it,  but  the  shape,  siae,  and  colour,  as 
well  as  the  vigour  of  the  plant,  make  me  regard  it  an  acquisition. 
The  shades  are  light  yellow  with  pink  tinges ;  a  fine  upright  bold 
high-centred  bloeeom  on  a  stiff  stem. 

William  Shean  is  a  new  hybrid  tea  of  undoubted  excellence. 
The  colour  is  a  clear,  deep  rich  pink.  Its  blooms  are  verv  large, 
and  are  formed  of  petals  most  remarkable  for  their  inaividual 
measurements.  Handsome  in  build  and  perfect  in  shape,  with 
great  substance,  this  should  add  to  the  already  outstanding 
fame  of  Messrs.  Dick&ons  as  raisers  of  Roses. 

Mts.  Theodore  Rooseveldt.— This  variety  is  among  the  com- 
paratively unknown  Roses  of  promise.  I  saw  it  somewhere  last 
year,  and  my  notes  taken  then  describe  it  as  a  large,  full,  noble- 
looking  bloom  in  its  half-open  state.  Colour  creamy-wnite ;  a 
hybri<rtca. 

Aim^  Cochet,  flesh  pink,  a  hi^h  centred  flower  of  nice 
form  and  substance.  This,  again,  is  a  hybrid  tea.  Conrad 
Strassheim  is  a  third  name  of  a  flower  of  the  same  class  that 
was  no^ed  by  us  among  the  most  promising  of  the  new  Roses 
seen  last  year;  and  I  shall  be  anxious  to  find  them  at  the  shows 
this  year. 

Queen  of  Spain. — It  is  pleasing  to  find  that  the  gold  medal 
of  the  National  Rose  Society  has  been  awarded  to  the  owner  of 
this  splendid  new  Rose  this  season.  That  award  should  have 
been  giveii  last  year,  as  it  was  the  finest  of  the  novelties  then 
seen.  It  did  obtain  the  award  of  merit  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society.  In  every  reH]>ect  a  glorified  Bessie  Brown,  the 
latter  one  of  the  leading  half  dozen  show  Roses;  what  other 
quality  was  there  wanting  ?  Bessie  Brown  produces  its  blossoms 
with  ]]uanging  head ;  Queen  of  Snain  with  its  blooms  standing  up 
boldly  on  stems  of  rare  strength.  In  colour  both  are  similar— 
a  shade  of  creamy-white,  with  a  buff  tint  deep  down  in  the 
flowers.  Magnificent  in  size  and  form,  this  new  variety  should 
soon  come  to  the  fore  as  an  exhibition  Rose.  I  may  be  wrong, 
but  believe  I  saw  the  fii^t  flower  of  this  opening  on  the  seedling 
plant.  Introduced  by  Messrs.  S.  Bide  and  Sons,  and  belongs 
to  the  class  of  hybrid  teas. 

Maman  Cochet  and  Wliite  Maman  Cochet. — Since  the  intro- 
duction of  these  two  varieties,  tea-scented  Roses  generally  in 
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the  garden  appear  to  me  to  be  quite  dwarfed.  The  Catherine 
Mermets,  Cleopatras,  Comtesse  de  NadailLacs,  and  the  like,  are 
poor-looking  weaklings  in  comparison.  Either  on  standard 
stems  or  as  dwarfs,  the  former  make  huge  heads  of  growth  and 
blossom  abundantly y  and  such  large,  weTl-formed  blossoms  tool 
As  a  class  the  tea-scented  kinds  want  vigour.  Thei>e  is  a  good 
deal  of  sentiment  in  regard  to  the  fragrance  of  these  tea  Roses; 
their  delicate  tints  of  colour  and  remarkable  form  appeal  to 
me  more.  But  what  we  want  is  sorts  that  will  grow  without 
difficulty,  an4  flower  in  profusion  during  a  long  period  of  the 
year. 

Lady  Ashtown,  bright  rose  with  paler  reflex,  as  in  La  France. 
This  is  a  lovely  flower,  far  finer  in  substance  and  colour  than 
the  old  variety.  In  build  they  are  not  unlike,  or  I  would  say 
the  new  kind  is  like  the  other  at  its  best.  With  us  La  France 
is  somewhat  thin  petalled,  and  easily  spoiled  by  rain,  but  Lady 
Ashtown  is  a  Rose  that  opens  well.  The  growth  isjeood,  and 
flower  stems  are  of  a  stin  upright  character.  When  more 
generally  grown  this  should  be  esteemed  by  all  Rose  lovers.  In- 
troduced m  1904. 

Charles  J.  Grahame. — A  nice  bloom  of  this  new  Rose  is  now 
opening,  and  its  teaal  shape  and  rich  vivid  colour  should  make 
it  an  acquisition  <»  the  first  order  among  hybrid  teas.  The 
raisers,  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and  Sons,  have  exhibited  it  in 
splendid  condition  \  and.  the  name,  too,  will  be  enough  to  induce 
many  to  cultivate  it.  Colour  a  rich  dazzling  light  crimson.  In 
build  it  is  full,  round,  and  high  in  the  centre,  with  massive 
outer  petals ;  an  ideal  shape  for  a  dark  show  Rose.  This  should 
become  popular. 

Gustavo  Grunerwidd.--This  is  a  vigorous  growing  l^yhrid  tea 
of  recent  introduction.  It  is  of  very  great  promise.  The  buds 
are  long,  just  the  kind  that  herald  those  deeply  built  high 
centred  flowers  now  common  in  this  new  class— a  group  of 
Roses  that  have  within  a  few  years  quite  surpassed  all  others  as 
exhibition  varieties.  Colour  carmine-pink  with  just  a  tinge  of 
yellow  at  the  base  of  the  petals. 

Mildred  Grant.— This  remarkably  handsome  show  Rose,  the 
winner  of  more  medals  than  perhaps  any  other  sort,  new  or  old, 
is  growing  with  unaccustomed  vigour  this  year.  We  have 
pruned  the  plants  more  sparingly  than  usual;  in  fact,  only 
shortened  just  the  few  growths  that  had  risen  beyond  their 
neighboura.  I  fancy  the  time  will  come  when  Rose  growers 
will  use  the  pruning  knife  much  less  than  they  dp  at  present. 
At  any  rate,  nard-cut  and  practically  non-pruned  Rose  trees  are 
well  worth  watching  at  flowering  time,  for  the  purpose  oi  com- 

Enrison.  It  is  just  the  same  with  the  varieties  Mrs.  John 
aing,  Mrs.  R.  G.  Sharroan  Crawford,  Captain  Hayward. 
They  vreve  pruned  less  hard  than  when  grown  for  show  blooms, 
and  never  have  we  seen  such  blooms  on  the  same  ground  as  are 
open  and  opening  now.— H.  S.,  Woking. 
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Rhododendron  Yunnanense. 


RbododendroD  YnnnaBeiise. 


Although  in  one  or  two  gardens  specimens  of  this  charming 
species  were  in  cultivation  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  ago,  it 
is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  its  value  as  a 
decorative  plant  has  been  generally  known,  and  even 
now  very  tew  of  our  leading  trade  growers  possess 
more-tlian  a  few  examples. 

R.  Yunnanense,  as  the  name  implies,  is  a  native  of 
Yunnan,  the  home  of  a  considerable  number  of  charm- 
ing hardy  shrubs,  including  the  lovely  little  Rhododen- 
dron racemosum,  and  is  included  among  the  dwarfer 
growing  species.  Mature  specimens  sometimes  attam, 
under  very  favourable  circumstances,  a  height  of  oft 
or  6ft,  but  more  often  it  is  met  with  as  a  dense 
bush  2ft  to  3ft  in  height. 

The  evergreen  leaves  are  2in  or  so  long,  fin  wide, 
green  above  and  glaucous  beneath.  The  flowers  are 
borne  in  small  long  trusses  during  April,  and  are 
white  in  colour,  with  numerous  redoish-brown  marks 
on  the  upper  petals.  The  colour  of  the  blossoms 
varies,  however,  to^ome  extent,  the  whito  in  some 
instances  being  flushed  with  pink.  So  far  R.  Yun- 
nanense has  H>i"ov©d  a  good-natured  shrub,  thriving 
under  similar  conditions  to  other  Rhododendrons, 
and  never  failing  to  blossom  freely  even  when  the 
plants  are  quite  young. 

Propagation  can  readily  be  effected  during  summer 
by  means  of  cuttings  of  half-ripe  wood,  which  should 
be  inserted  in  ^audy  peat  and  placed  in  a  warm  and 
close  propagating  case.  For  a  hed  on  a  lawn  it  w 
well  suited,  whilst  it  looks  eqiially  well  as^sociated  with 
other  llbododeudrons.— W.  D. 
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DDStlDg  Diseased  Potatoes  f  ith  Lime. 


I  eee  by  the  papers,  and  also  find  in  getting  up  my  Potatoes, 
that  many  of  the  tubers  are  badly  affected  by  disease.  I  woula 
adyise  all  farmers  and  gardeners  to  use  dust-dry  lime  and  dust 
the  tubers  all  over.  Laver  after  layer  elhould  be  dusted  with 
the  lime,  as  it  checks  the  disease.  I  have  been  successful  in 
keeping  my  tubers  in  this  way  for  the  past  three  years.  The 
experiment  will  cost  but  little,  and  I  am  confident  that  those 
who  try  it  will  reap  great  benefit.— Alexandbb  Traill, 
Wilmslow. 

The  Bliek  Curut  Gall  lite. 

During  1905-6-7  I  have  gratuitously  distributed  upwards 
of  dOOO  rei>orts  to  different  fruit  growers  in  the  British  Isles, 

giving  particulaiB  of  the  lime  and  sulphur  treatment  for  the 
lack  Currant  gall  mite.  Many  of  these  growers  have  since 
written  me  and  stated  that  **  the  cure  recommended  has  proved 
most  successful,''  or  '*  we  are  entirely  free  from  'big  bud' 
now."     I  propose  issuing  shortly  a  further  report  upon  this  sub- 

i'ect  in  which  many  of  these  reports  will  be  incorporated,  and 
write  to  invite  all  growers  who  nave  tried  this  remedy  to  write 
me  sta/ting  upon  how  many  acres  or  bushes  they  have  tried  it, 
with  what  result,  and  if  they  have  any  objection  to  their  report 
being  published  with  the  others  (not  necessarily  with  their 
name  and  address).  Thanking  you  for  making  this  known 
through  your  columns.— Walter  £.  Collinob,  university  of 
Birmingham,  Department  of  Economic  2k>ology. 

Sf  eet  Pea  Jottings. 

It  was  with  delight  that  I  read  the  report  of  the  National 
Sweei  Pea  Society's  adjudioations  in  regard  to  the  too  similar 
and  also  the  older  varieties  of  Sweet  Peas.  Every  grower  of 
this  flower  felt  that  something  ought  to  be  done  in  the  way  of 
classification  of  the  newer  varieties,  and  truly  the  work  has  been 
well  accomplished.  The  exclusion  of  the  older  varieties  has 
only  accelerated  their  departure,  for  I  think  most  of  them  were 
doomed  since  the  arrival  of  the  Spencer  types.  I  daresay  there 
will  be  some  who  will  naturally  resent  the  findings  of  the  com- 
mittee when  they  see  their  offspring  or  favourites  deposed  by 
those  of  other  growers,  yet  it  was  a  necessity  in  the  interests 
of  those  who  find  it  difficult  to  choose  the  best  variety  in  each 
colour.  I  hope  the  seedsmen  will  follow  the  lead  of  the  society 
and  exclude  the  same  varieties  from  their  catalogues,  as  soon 
as  possible. 

In  your  issue  of  August  1  lists  of  novelties  and  the  best 
twenty-eight  sorts  are  given :  one  or  two  of  the  latter  are  not 
well  known  to  me.  The  list  of  twenty-eight  is  a  good  one^  but 
will  bear  amendment,  as  there  are  one  or  two  good  vaneties 
which  ought  to  be  included,  whilst  others  might  be  left  out. 
Phenomenal  is  one  of  the  latter.  Although  nov^  in  cc^our,  its 
flower  stems  are  weak,  and  both  plant  and  flowers  lack  sub- 
stance. The  leaves  also  curl  up,  giving  to  the  plant  a  diseased 
appearance.  Dorothy  Eckford  is  tne  best  white  of  its  type,  but 
I  venture  to  say  that  it  will  be  superseded  by  Nora  Unwin,  the 
Spencer  type  of  flower.  It  has  proved  to  be  a  robust  grower, 
throwing  flowers  of  much  substance  on  good  firm  stems.  With 
me  it  has  done  much  better  than  Dorothj^  Eckford,  flowering 
with  greater  freedom,  and  not  droppiufl;  its  buds,  as  did  the 
latter  variety  early  in  the  season.  While  there  is  room  for 
b6th,  they  should  be  included:  but  if  one  white  only  is  wanted 
Nora  Unwin  is  preferable.  White  Wonder  is  another  novelty  of 
this  year,  whicn  throws  four  flowers  on  a  stem  generally,  but 
these  are  small  and  thin,  giving  them  a  washed-out  appearance, 
and  is  not  worth  growing  a^am. 

Romolo  Piazsini  should  displace  Flora  Norton  in  the  list; 
the  latter  is  small  and  not  nearly  so  robust  in  habit  and  growth 
es  the  former,  the  flowers  of  which  are  deeper  in  colour  and  of 
much  more  substance,  and  produced  on  long  stems.  Another 
good  blue  that  ought  to  be  in  every  collection  is  David  William- 
son. It  has  been  a  conspicuous  variety  in  show  exhibits,  the 
flowers  being  well  expanded  and  borne  on  stiff  straight  stems. 
It  is  a  vigorous  grower,  and  makes  a  good  variety  for  garden 
decoration,  having  the  advantage  over  Navy  Blue  that  Queen 
Alexandra  has  over  Scarlet  Gem,  in  that  it  does  not  bum. 
The  flowers  of  either  Navy  Blue  or  Scarlet  Gem  are  seldom  fit 
to  pick,  even  when  the  sunshine  is  not  strong,  so  that  Queen 
Alexandra  is  specially  welcome  as  a  substitute  for  Scarlet  Gem. 

Of  the  newer  varieties  that  I  have  tried  this  year,  several 
have  been  disappointing.  Not  enough  care  is  taken  when  grown 
for    seed    purposes,  as  many    rogues  have  come  up  in  several 


varieties,  nearly  all  being  in  form  and  colour  worthless. 
Amongst  Evelyn  Byatt  two  other  colours  were  noticed.  This, 
variety  is  not  worth  growing  again,  being  poor  in  every  respect 
and  not  up  to  expectations.  Many  strange  forms  and  colours 
were  found  in  Mrs.  C.  Foster  and  Frank  Dolby,  the  two  new 
lavender  colours.  Even  where  the  colour  is  rignt,  the  Spencer 
tyx)e  JB  missing,  except  in  one  or  two  plants,  and  this  I  noticed 
was  the  case  at  Shrewsbury  Show.  As  far  as  can  be  seen  by  thia 
season's  results  Frank  Dolby  is  the  better  of  the  two,  and 
although  that  place  is  given  to  it,  I  think  Lady  Grisel  Hamilton 
the  best  in  that  colour. 

In  the  oranse  shades  Helen  Lewis  and  Henry  Eckford  hold 
the  field,  both  being  excellent.  The  former  is  the  best  Sweet 
Pea  grown  at  present,  being  of  perfect  form  and  rich  odour 
when  well  grown;  the  latter  is  a  different  type  and  richer  in 
colour,  and  I  should  think  the  favourite  of  tne  year.  It  is 
necessary  to  shade  H.  Eckford  either  with  tiffanv  or  matting. 
A  su^estion,  worth  a  trial,  was  given  me  the  other  day,  and 
that  18  to  crow  it  along  with  another  and  taller  variety.  This 
variety  and  Queen  Alexandra  are  the  only  two  new  ones  that 
have  come  true,  no  rogues  appearing  among  them. 

Sybil  Eckford,  an  improvea  Agnes  Johnston,  is  another  pleas- 
ing  colour,  being  of  a  creamy  buff,  although  some  plants  have 
developed  flowers  with  quite  deep  pink  standards.  It  is  a 
,  vigorous  grower,  and  produces  its  well-expanded  flowers  on 
long  stems.  £.  J.  Castle  is  a  poor  form  of  John  Ingman,  and 
not  worth  growing  again,  as  it  lacks  both  the  colour  and  sub- 
stance in  bloom  Aat  the  latter  contains.  In  the  pale  pink 
section  Mrs.  Alfred  Watkins  is  pretty,  but  I  consider  Mrs.  Hard- 
castle  Sykes  its  superior,  being  gooa  in  constitution,  and  pro- 
ducing many  fours  on  good  long  stems.  I  am  pleased  to  see 
it  take  first  place  in  its  section.  Gladys  XJnwin^  the  much 
boomed  soft  pink  variety,  has  been  very  disappointing  with 
me  each  year,  and  I  shall  discard  it  in  future.  Lord  Rosebery, 
a  bright  self  rose,  is  better  and  more  effective  either  for  show 
or  garden  decoration  than  Janet  Scott. 

In  the  yellows  Mrs.  Collier  is  a  long  way  ahead  for  vigour 
in  growth  and  substance  in  bloom,  threes  and  fours  on  long  sturdy 
steins  being  frequent.  The  Hon.  Mrs.  Kenyon  is  es  good  in 
colour,  but  it  drops  its  buds  badly,  and  throws  more  twos  than 
threes  with  me.  The  variety  James  Grieve,  as  exhibited  at 
Shrewsbury,  is  the  best  yellow,  its  colour  being  of  quite  a  lemon 
shade,  and  much  superior  to  Mrs.  Felton,  seen  on  another  stand 
in  the  same  show.  Its  introduction  by  Mr.  Eckford  will  be 
eagerly  awaited. 

All  the  foregoing  varieties  are  not  suitable  for  garden 
decoration.  The  most  effective  dozen  grown  here  are:— 
Countess  Spencer,  John  Ingman,  Triumph,  Miss  Willmott,  King 
Edward  Vil.,  Mrs.  Walter  Wright,  Agnes  Johnston,  Nora 
Unwin,  Black  Knieht,  Prima  I>>nna,  Lord  Rosebery,  and 
Jeannie  Gordon.  These  are  mostly  in  clumps,  and  are  a  mass 
of  blo(»n  all  the  way  up,  many  of  them  8ft  or  more  in  height. 
The  heavy  gales  have  proved  disastrous  to  them,  for  they  were 
stuck  with  the  sticks  inside  the  plants,  consequently  the  sticks 
are  fewer  and  the  whole  not  so  strong.  In  an  ordinary  year 
they  would  have  been  all  right,  but  thjs  season  has  been  exc^>- 
tional,  and  we  have  had  to  tie  up  the  clumps  to  long  stakes. 
I  will  conclude  these  remarks  witn  best  wishes  for  the  success 
of  the  appeal  of  the  N.S.P.S.  I  trust  that  tliose  who  ar^  not 
members  will  speedily  join  the  society,  and  thus  help  in  the 
work  by  which  all  benefit.— L.  D. 

■   ^e*    ■ 

Small  HofdlDgs. 

An  important  subject  was  introduced  in  a  recent  article  in 
the  Journal,  concerning  which  much  could  be  said  on  both  sides. 
I  have  always  tried  to  regard  your  able  contributor  "J.  W.*' 
as  one  of  tliose  genial  souls  who  look  on  the  bright  side  of 
everything;  the  pessimistic  tone  of  his  leader  was,  therefore, 
rather  disappointing.  Perhaps  he  rose  too  early  one  morning 
to  observe  tnoee  ''struggling''  small  holders  who  manage  to 
maintain  their  families  in  comfort  and  still  have  satisfactory 
balances  at  the  bank.  It  would  almost  seem,  too,  that  he  was 
dimly  conscious  of  certain  small  inconsistencies  in  his  remarks ; 
at  all  events,  he  did  not  appear  quite  happy  about  the  matter. 

With  reference  to  the  new  English  Small  Holdings  Act,  no 
reasonable  men  propose  any  measures  in  these  times  as 
panaceas;  these  are  left  to  the  quacks  and  charlatans.  The 
utmost  that  can  be  hoped  for  is  some  palliative  of  existing  evils. 
Those  who  are  really  aesirous  that  the  condition  <^  the  workers 
on  the  land  may  be  improved,  are  disposed  to  welcome  any 
means  that  will  contribute  to  that  end,  even  though  in  small 
degree.  A  demand  exists  for  moderate-sized  holdings  of  land  in 
some  districts,  and  in  certain  cases  great  difficulty  is  experi- 
enced in  obtaining  them.  If  the  Act  will  assist  in  overcoming 
this  it  will  confer  a  benefit  that  should  not  bo  desT)ised. 

"  J.  W.*'  seems  to  think  it  is  a  great  hardship  for  men  to 
have  to  work  early  and  late  in  their  efforts  to  make  a  livina: 
from  the  land;  but  surely  the  "stniggling'*  that  excites  his 
commiseration  is  a  bleseing  to  young  and  healthy  men, 
especially  when  they  succeed  in  securing  bank  accounts,  as  he 
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indicates  they  do  in  some  instances.  In  the  ordinary  competi- 
tion of  life  this  is  all  we  can  expect.  A  proportion  will  succeed 
and  some  will  ftal,  and  it  is  the  same  in  aU  kinds  of  business. 

But  your  correspondent  does  not  refer  to  two  of  the  mo6t 
potent  causes  of  failure,  though  they  must  be  familiar  to  him. 
One  of  these  is  common  in  most  districts  where  small  holdings 
for  market  gardening  abound,  namely,  excessive  drinking.  I 
know  several  industrious  and  skilful  small  holders  who  have 
squandered  for  years  a  larse  part  of  their  profits  in  this  way, 
and  have  repeatedly  brought  themselves  to  the  verge  of  ruin. 
It  is  not  surprising  when  such  men  collapse  and  cannot  pay  their 
rent.  Tho  real  surprise  is  caused  by  the  fact  that  they  manage 
to  keep  their  heads  up  so  long,  a  proof  of  what  the  land  wul 
yield  to  hard  working  men  who  underetand  their  business. 

The  other  cause  of  disaster  is  also  general,  and  is  not  con- 
fined to  any  one  class,  namely,  extravagant  living.  The  bulk  of 
£n2lish  working  people,  both  on  the  land  and  in  towns,  are 
deplorably  thriftless.  They  lead  a  "hand-to-mouth"  kind  of 
existence ;  when  they  earn  good  wages,  or  the  land  yields  sub- 
stantial returns,  a  larce  part  is  expended  without  any  pro- 
vision or  thought  for  the  future.  The  bad  times  come  along, 
and  the  worker  with  his  family  is  stranded.  A  celebrated  Scots- 
man once  said  the  majority  of  Scots  gardeners  can  claim 
superiority  over  their  nei^bours  in  one  respect  at  least,  and 
that  is  in  'Hhrift.''  It  is  an  absolute  truth  that  is  not  so 
widely  recognised  as  it  should  be.  Apart  from  the  knowledge  of 
their  work,  which  is  essential  to  success  in  land  cultivation,  the 
study  and  observance  of  thrift  is  a  necessity  to  all  commencing 
anv  system  of  managing  a  small  h<^ding  that  is  to  yield  a  profit- 
able living. 

Kigjhtly  worked  by  industrious  steadv  men,  small  holdings, 
whether  for  agricultural  or  horticultural  purposes,  offer  a  con- 
siderable inducement  to  many  to  remain  on  the  land,  especiaJly 
when  the  provision  of  commodious  and  comfortable  cottages  is 
included  in  the  scheme.— A  Northebnbb. 


-4*%^ 


Point  JadgiBg  It  Sbref  sbary  Sbof . 

In  reading  your  report  on  the  Shrewsbury  Show  I  was 
struck  by  the  system  of  pointing  the  vegetables  for  Sutton's 
prise.  As  you  note  in  your  report,  everything  receives  the 
same  number  of  points  as  a  maximum.  I  do  not  find  this  system 
of  pointing  vegetables  adopted  or  recommended  in  the  last 
edition  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Code  of  Rules  on 
Judging.  As  Shrewsbury  is  supposed  to  lead  the  way  on  all 
matters  of  this  sort,  I  should  like  to  ask,  through  the  medium 
of  your  valuable  paper  which  system  is  the  nK>re  progressive, 
up-to-date,  and  satisfactory,  the  one  laid  down  by  the  R.H.S., 
or  the  one  practised  by  the  judges  in  this  class  at  Shrewsbury 
Show  P— Ekquibbr. 

i  SentlmeBtil  Himst. 

What  a  contrast  I  find  in  looking  back  on  my  "Notes  of  tihe 
Midlands,"  on  page  321,  October  4  of  last  year  in  the  old 
Journal,  which  consisted  mostly  of  the  golden  harvest  that  had 
been  gathered;  then  we  were  commencing  a  beautiful  autumn, 
now  we  are  dosing  a  disastrous  summer ;  then  we  had  gathered 
in  a  glorious  harvest,  now  we  are  gathering  in,  or  making  an 
attempt  to  giather  in,  a  weather-beaten  crop  with  poor  corn 
on  a  sodden  soil.  Thus  the  contrast— last  year  a  golden,  this 
year  a  sentimental  harvest.  Early  in  the  season  some  of  our 
fruit  crops  failed  us,  wliich  caused  many  a  tear  from  even 
hardened  people  who  were  dependent  on  the  crops  for  a  living. 
In  last  year's  notes  wliich  I  mention  above  I  wrote  a  verse  of 
a  song  which  I  was  very  fond  of.  and  althou^-  it  is  not  much 
in  evraence  now  at  this  present  date,  I  hope  that  we  shall  at  a 
later  date  be  able  to  aay  the  wor^s  of  that  verse  which  runs 
as  follows: — 

"  Alone  I  stood  that  evening, 

Mid  Nature's  wondroos  throng, 

And  listened  to  the  reapers, 

And  to  the  reapers'  song. 

On  the  earth  a  golden  harvest, 

A  ffiffc  from  Qod's  own  hand, 

Told  of  His  boonteoas  merov. 

And  goodness  to  all  the  land.'* 

All  our  readers.  I  know,  join  with  me  in  sympathising  with  the 
farmers,  for  there  are  now  many  acres  of  grass  down  that 
cannot  yet  be  carried,  and  many  a  heatod  rick  that  has  been 
carried  too  soon;  at  ^he  same  time  the  corn  crops  are  fast 
ripening,  and  it  may  be  a  considerable  time  yet  before  we  can 
sing  in  reality  that*lovely  hymn  which  the  two  following  lines 
form  part  of-— 

"  All  is  safely  gathered  in 
Ere  the  winter  atomiB  begin." 

Wheat  crops  have  stood  well  up  to  the  present,  but  Oats  and 
Barley  have  been  much  dashed  about.  In  concluding,  I  hope, 
like  many  thousands  more  on  this  mother  earth,  that  we  may 
have  a  bright  and  sunny  autumn,  and  even  yet  a  golden 
harvest.— C.  E.  R.,  Blackwell. 


Opening  of  the  Market  Season. 

A  wet  Saturday  morning  never  did  Covent  Garden  any  good, 
and  with  the  'Mums  as  pot  plants  and  as  cut  bunches  coming  in 
freely  for  the  first  time,  pnces  were  generally  low.  Pot  plants 
of  the  Massee  family,  Horace  Martin  being  the  best,  sold  at 
4s.  to  7s.  per  dozen,  these  being  lifted  plants  in  48^s.  Cut 
bunches,  Ss.  to  4s. ;  pompons,  26.  6d.  to  3s.  per  dozen  bunches. 

Chrysanthemum   Progress. 

According  to  observation  and  report,  the  climatic  vagaries 
of  the  present  season  have  had  various  effects  upon  Chrysanthe- 
mums in  different  localities.  From  some  quart^  we  hear  that 
plants  have  not  made  their  usual  growth,  although,  in  our  case, 
they  have  attained,  if  anything,  a  slightly  greater  average 
height  than  last  year.  Mrs.  F.  W.  VaUis  and  a  few  plants  of 
F.  S.  Vallis  are  particularly  noticeable  in  this  respect,  while 
Mrs.  W.  Jinks,  Mrs.  J.  Bryant,  Repaid  Vallis,  and  other 
naturally  tall  varieties,  are  maintaining  their  characteristic 
altitude.  Some  half  a  dozen  plants  of  F.  S.  Vallis  struck  in 
Febniary  are  showing  symptoms  of  a  leaf  disease  verjr  similar 
to  that  which  devastated  tne  Madame  Camot  family  in  many 
places  a  few  years  ago.  No  trace  of  it  is,  however,  discernible 
on  plants  struck  in  the  old  year,  although  the  cuttings  were 
taken  from  the  same  plants,  which  were  free  from  disease. 
There  may  be  nothing  significant  in  this;  indeed,  personally,  I 
should  have  expected  the  late  rooted  cuttings  to  have  withstood 
disease  better  than  the  earlier  ones. 

Buds  have  come  very  kindly  on  the  whole,  very  few  having 
been  fit  to  take  before  the  first  week  in  August.  Fxperiments 
in  stopping  have  shown  some  rather  unexpected  results.  F.  S. 
Vallis,  stopped  about  the  middle  of  May.  has,  in  some  cases,  not 
developed  a  bud  until  after  others  whicn  made  a  natural  break 
a  month  or  so  later.  Generally  speaking,  I  think  the  natural 
break  is  the  more  reliable,  but  in  this,  as  in  every  other  variety, 
so  much  depends  upon  the  manner  in  which  it  makes  its  growtn. 
that  certainty  as  to  bud-timing  cannot  be  expected.  Reginald 
Vallis  and  Mrs.  J.  Bryant,  stopped  the  second  week  in  April, 
have  been  showing  buds  over  a  period  ranging  from  the  last 
week  in  July  to  tSe  third  week  in  August,  some  of  the  latter 
variety  being  rather  too  early.  R.  Vallis,  unstopped,  is  a  little 
late  J  and  grown  extra  tall.  Madam  Paola  Raoaelli,  stopped 
April  20,  and  Mrs.  W.  Jinks,  stopped  May  10,  are  about  ri^t. 
Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller  and  Mrs.  F.  W.  Vallis  come  well  on  the- 
natural  break.  I  find  that  Valerie  Greenham  and  J.  H.  Sils- 
bury  show  excellent  blooms  from  second  crowns  if  stopped 
toward  the  latter  end  of  March,  and  again  at  the  end  of  June; 
if  they  do  not  break  naturally. 

We  have  been  giving  liquid  stimulants  once  or  twice  a  week, 
according  to  the  strength  and  nature  of  the  solution,  since  the 
first  week  in  July,  and  the  foliage,  for  the  most  part,  is  healthy 
kx^ing  and  of  good  texture,  although  the  leaves  of  two  of  l^e 
stronger  growing  kinds  are  rather  paler  than  one  could  wish. 
An  improvement  has  been  noted,  however,  since  top-dressing, 
and  I  fancy  that  a  small  dose  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  after  a 
time  will  do  no  harm.  The  absence  of  sun  has  made  the  tops  > 
extremely  tender  and  sensitive  to  the  most  fitful  gleam,  and  a 
tendency  to  a  premature  tinting,  and  even  scorching  of  foliage 
is  apparent  in  the  more  exposed  plants.  Altogether,  the 
prospects  at  the  present  date  are  fairl^r  promising  for  sucn  an 
uncongenial  season,  and  if  the  conception  of  a  fine  autumn  is 
still  possible  in  the  mind  of  the  grower,  it  is  the  one  great 
thing  for  which  he  will  hope.— J.  E.  S. 


Flowep  Culture  on  VTearslde. 

A  correspondent  suggests  that  the  time  is  now  ripe  for  the 
promotion  of  a  flower  show  at  Sunderland,  and  is  inclined  to 
this  opinion  owing  to  the  great  success  which  attended  a  small 
show  neld  by  the  Sunderland  Gardeners'  Association  recently. 
This  association,  which  is  an  unusually  strong  one,  does  much 
good  instructive  work  at  its  fortnightly  meetings,  when  local 
experts  give  interesting  lectures  on  horticulture.  In  such  an 
association  there  is  naturally  a  competitive  spirit  among  the 
members,  and,  as  an  outlet  for  this,  a  show  of  Sweet  Peas  was 
arranged.  So  enthusiastically,  however,  was  the  idea  taken  up 
that  the  classes  were  extended,  and  a  show  of  which  any  horti- 
cultural societjr  might  have  been  proud  was  the  outcome.  Its 
success  has  raised  the  question :  Why  should  there  not  be  a 
town  flower  show  at  Sunderland  on  the  lines,  although  not  on 
so  ambitious  a  scale,  as  the  Newcastle  Show? 
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Eigbteentb  Century  Gaideniog. 

The  Flnaapple, 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  Pineapple,  though 
all  but  unknown  when  the  century  commenced,  had  become  tne 
chief  hothouse  fruit  long  before  its  close.  There  is  no 
unequivocal  data  to  show  that  it  was  cultiyated  in  the  previous 
century,  though  fruits  no  doubt  were  imported,  and  perhaps 
plants  also  in  an  advanced  conditiQn  of  fruitfuiness,  as  they 
were  at  the  time  under  discussion/and  ripened  in  this  country 
and  the  Continent.  Soeechley  mentions  the  fact  of  the  fruit 
being  ripened  in  water,  and  there  are  several  accounts  of  Pine- 
apple plants  bein^  procured  from  the  East  Indies  up  to  as  late 
as  1770,  and  cultivated  instead  of  home-grown  suckers.  Aiton 
gives  1690  as  the  date  of  the  introduction  of  the  plant,  and  the 
introducer  the  Earl  of  Portland ;  but  it  is  certain  there  were  no 
means  available  at  that  time  to  cultivate  hothouse  'plants. 

Bradley  provides  us  with  the  earliest  reliable  information  on' 
the  Pineai^Ie,  and  shows  that  it  was  frrst  cultivated,  but  witJi  no 

great  success,  at  Amsterdam,  though  later,  Mr.  Le  Cour,  of 
eyden,  produced  much  better  fruit,  ''about  4in  long,  and  far 
exceeded  that  which  I  observed  in  the  Amsterdam  Garden." 
Mr.  Le  Cour  introduced  some  of  his  plants  to  England,  as 
Bradley  informs  us,  and  according  to  Justice,  also  to  Scotland. 
We  do  not  know  the  exact  date  when  they  were  first  fruited. 
Loudon  aays  1719,  but  probablv  that  is  too  early.  But  there 
is  no  dubiety  concerning  who  nrst  succeeded  in  this  task,  the 
gardener  being  Henry  Telende,  and  the  proprietor  of  the  garden 
Sir  Matthew  Decker,  of  Richmond.  One  fruit  measured  by 
Bradley  was  '*  7in  longin  Pine  fruit  "-na  great  advance  on  the 
Dutch  grower's  4in.  The  plants  were  grown  from  February  to 
October  in  frames  heated  with  tanners'  bark;  and  the  rest 
of  the  year  they  were  placed  in  a  stove,  air-heated  by  means 
of  a  turf  fire.  This  method  of  cultivation  continued  for  a  very 
long  time.  I  find  it  mentioned  as  late  as  1771,  though,  of  course, 
better  methods  were  usual.  By  1723,  a  number  of  Pineapple 
stoves^  or  hothouses  a&  they  were  called',  had  been  erected  and 
in  use.  Philip  Miller,  the  recently  appointed  curator  of  Chelsea 
Phyjiic  Gardens,  erected  one  in  that  year  also  Spencer  Compton, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  John  Warner,  of  Rother- 
hithe,  and  William  Parker,  of  Croydon.  Fairchild,  the  nursery- 
man of  Hoxton,  also  built  a  Pine  stove,  in  which  for  the  first 
time,  raised  flues  were  carried  round  the  house.  Bradley  gives 
a  plate  of  a  Pine  stove,  the  first  ever  published. 

The  cultivation  of  Pineapples  led  to  many  improvements. 
Telende  found  it  necessary  to  regulate  the  heat  in  his  frames, 
and  bad  a  thermometer  made  for  the  purpose,  and  the  success 
of  the  stove  led  to  the  immediate  and  the  successful  cultivation 
of  other  hothouse  plants.  In  1732,  Justice,  of  Orichttfti,  Mid- 
lothian, erected  a  Pine  stove  properly  flued,  than  which  nothing 
better  adapted  for  heating  was  found  till  hot  water  was  adoptecL 
The  method  of  planting  out  full-grown  Pines  when  they  had 
arrived  at  the  fruiting  stage  was  known  about  1730,  but  it  was 
perhaps  never  x)opular,  ana  from  the  very  first  the  method  of 
striking  suckers  and  crowns  in  small  pots,  x>^^uig  them  on  und 
ripening  the  fruit  in  pots,  was  usual. 

The  practice  of  crowing  Grapes  in  the  Pine  stove  was 
customary,  at  least,  rrom  about  17o0,  though  it  was  condemned 
by  some  authorities  as  being  good  for  neither  the  Pineapples  nor 
the  Vines.  However,  the  custom,  particularly  in  the  North, 
increased,  and  it  was  auite  the  usual  things  where  there  was 
only  the  one  hothouse  tor  a  Vine  to  be  carried  up  under  each 
rafter.  But  the  practice  will  be  more  fully  dealt  with  when 
the  history  of  the  Vine  is  considered. 

Cucumbers  and  Kidney  Boans  were  forced  during  wint<*r  in 
Pine  stoves  as  early  as  1767,  and  Roses,  Carnations,  and  other 
flowers  \yero  forwarded  to  bloom  in  the  spring  months.  ^Mealy 
bug,  which  Speechley  calls  the  Pine  bug,  was  suppostxl  to  have 
been  introduced  into  Pine  stoves  by  means  of  plants  brought 
from  the  East  Indies,  and  it  appears  that  .some  time  elapfie<l, 
and  much  loss  ensued,  before  the  bug  was  discovered  to  be  tlio 
cause.  Justice,  at  an  early  date,  employed  a  solution  made 
from  Tobacco  stalks  soaked  in  water.  Speechley  used  mercury, 
oil  and  spirits  of  wine.  Soapsuds  and  decoctions  of  herbs  were 
also  in  use,  as  well  as  placing  the  plants  in  warm  water  for  a 
time,  and  such  drastic  proceedings  as  disrooting  all  the  plants 
previous  to  cleaning  them,  and  afterwards  re-establishing  them 
m  pots,  was  another  of  the  measures  tried,  but  uneuccessfully, 
to  extii-pate  this  insect. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  century  (1790)  steam  was  used  for 
heating,  not  only  the  atmosphere  of  the  house,  but  also  tJie 
bed  in  whioh  the  pots  were  plunged.  It  was,  however,  a  most 
expensive  process,  and  does  not  soem  to  have  ever  made  head- 
way. A  little  later  a  lime  kiln,  such  as  many  will  rememi>er, 
was  tried  about  thirty  years  ago,  at  least  at  one  place  in 
Ireland. 

It  is  not  knowni  which  variety  was  first  cultivated,  but  Tlie 
Queen  and  The  Montserrat  before  long  were  the  most  ixvpnlar, 
and  Aiton  notes  only  six  varieties  as  being  in  general  cultiva- 
tion at  the  commencement  of  last  century.  The  cultivation  of 
the  Pineapple  was  treatedr  by  a  great  number  of  writers,  of 


whom  Bradley  was  the  first,  the  articles  being  embodied  in 
lx>oks  treating  of  other  subjects  as  well.  Monographs  were  pub- 
lished by  three  gardeners.  The  first  of  these  was  *' Ananas: 
or  a  Treatise  on  the  Pineapple,"  which  appeared  in  1767,  the 
author  being  John  Giles,  a  gardener  at  Lewisham.  Cultural 
notes  on  the  Melon  are  appended.  In  1769  Adam  Taylor, 
gardener  to  J.  Sutton,  New  York,  Devices,  issued  "A  Treatiae 
on  the  Anana^  or  Pineapple,  containing  Plain  and  Easy  Direc- 
tions for  Raising  this  most  excellent  Fruit  without  Fire,'*  &c. 
Notes  on  Melons  are  appended  to  this  work  also.  W.  Speechley, 
who  entered  tho 'service  of  the  Duke  of  Portland  as  gardener 
at  Welbeck  in  1767,  published  "A  Treatise  on  the  Pineap^e" 
in  1779,  of  which  a  second  edition  was  called  for  in  1796.  This 
work  is  written  in  concise  form,  and  for  a  very  long  period  was 
the  standard  book.— B. 


Some  Scarlet  Flowers. 


There  are  few  hardy  plants  that  can  be  classed  under  this 
category.  Tix>paeolum  inajus,  the  Nasturtium,  is  a  beautiful 
liardy  annual,  but  the  finest  species  is  the  perennial  flamed- 
flowered  Nasturtium  (Trop»olum  speciosum),  whose  adopted 
home  is  Scotland.  It  is  a  native  of  Chili.  Like  other  plants 
with  a  creeping  underground  system,  this  is  not  an  easy  thing 
to  transplant;  in  fact,  some  of  the  plants  sold  are  most  miser- 
able scraps.  Those  in  pots  are  little  better,  for  they  are 
generally  either  recently  potted  up  scraps,  or  else  starved  and 
debilitated.  In  some  garaens  it  is  almost  as  badi  a  weed  as 
the  Convolvulus,  whilst  in  others  it  refuses  to  grow  altogether. 
The  best  time  to  move  it  is  in  March.  When  one  sees  the 
magnificent  effect  this  dimber  has  when  draping  thickly  the 
walk  of  Highland  cottages,  sometimes  contrasted  with  the 
purple  of  Clematis,  it  is  not  easy  to  be  content  without  it.  It 
IS  often  very  luxuriant  on  houses,  such  as  lodges  which  stand 
surrounded  by  trees,  and  in  such  sites  the  soil  is  generally  both 
good  and  moist.  This  moistness  and  coolness  of  the  air  appear 
to  have  a  very  beneficial  effect  on  the  finest  of  the  perennial 
Tropaeolums,  for  in  such  positions  it  often  runs  riot.  Strong 
roots  should  be  planted  in  good  soil,  and  then  left  alone.  For 
hopeless  cases,  wnere  this  Tr<^seolum  fails,  there  are  some  aub- 
stitutea.  Such,  for  instance,  are  the  annual  species  of  this 
genus,  and  one  of  the  finest  climbers — the  Scarlet  Runner 
'Bean.  It  is  a  pity  that  this  Bean  and  its  flower  were  not  <m 
different  plants,  for  the  esculent  qualities  have  banished  it  from 
many  places  in  want  of  such  bctfiuty.  In  small  gardens  it  is 
fully  made  use  of.         * 

Some  of  the  above  plants  are  amongst  the  choicest  scarlet 
flowers,  but  neither  they  nor  the  ones  undermentioned  exhaust 
the  brilliant  array.  Amidst  autumn's  eolden  tints  are  found 
the  scarlets  and  other  shades  of  Kniphonas,  which  in  colouring 
eclipse  the  African  Aloes,  which  they  somewhat  resemble,  while 
Pentstemon  barbatus,  Torreyi,  and  other  larger  sorts,  send!  up 
their  spikes  of  tubular  flowers  for  many  weeks.  Very  apnarent 
is  it  that  the  majority  of  plants  producing  scarlet  flowers 
require  extra  care  m  their  cultivation.  Such  must  be  specially 
guarded  against  winter  wet.  for  this  combined  with  hard  frost, 
and  often  without,  proves  latal.  The  names  of  a  few  of  these 
plants  are  Lobelia  fulgens.  Lobelia  cardinalis.  Lychnis  fulgens, 
especially  its  varieties,  Gerberas,  Dahlias,  Glaaioli,  &o.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  Mutisia  decurreus,  a  delightful  climbing 
Gerbera;  Hidalgoa  Wercklei,  the  climbing  Dahlia^  and  Clian- 


ing  dryness  during  winter,  whereas  Anthurium  Scherserianum 
and  its  vaaieties,  which  must  be  considered  the  best  (indoor 
plants  of  this  cok>ur,  are  more  of  a  moist ure-lo vine  nature.  So 
alfio  is  the  Cape  Disa  grandiflora,  the  finest  of  the  terrestrial 
orchids  and  the  lover  of  moist  peat.  Here  is  a  flower,  faultless 
in  colour,  and  made  without  the  slightest  aid  of  man,  well 
entitled  to  its  name,  "Flower  of  the  Gods.''  It  has  been  much 
easier  to  bring  down  the  glories  of  this  superb  flower  than 
heighten  them  by  producing  hybrids  much  less  vivid  in  colour. 
The  Cape  also  produces  the  very  useful  Crassula  ooccinea,  with 
scarlet  flowers  and  fruity  fragrance.  Some  varieties  of  this  are 
washed  out  flowers.  This  Crassula  is  one  of  the  best  of  green- 
house succulent  plants  for  garden  purposes.     ,    ^        .         ^, 

Scarlet  flowers  are  most  plentiful  in  Central  America.  That 
country  owns  the  Browneas.  and  Pitcairnias,  Bignonia  venusta 
of  our  stoves,  while  the  Salvia,  coccinea,  Eo'thnnas,  Fuchsias, 
Begonia  f uchsioides,  Alonsoas  are  half-hardy  plants  from  that 
part  of  the  world.  To  detail  the  above  and  others  would 
require  great  space.  Those  mentioned  at  length  are  good 
garden  flowers,  with  a' fair  amount  of  hardiness,  which  renders 
them  valuable  in  a  clime  where  days  are  chilled  and  brilbant 
colours  far  too  few.  With  all  material,  scarlet  flowers  really 
hardy  are  far  too  few  in  kinds.  The  half-hardy  plants  come 
to  our  aid.  Ervthrinas,  Alonsoafi,  Salvias,  and  others  are  used 
to  brightly  adorn  the  flower  garden  during  our  uncertain 
summers.— D.  S.  Fish. 
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Oposs-bped  Poppl«a. 

"I  am  very  much  interested  in  hybrids,"  (writes  a  oorre- 
6xx>ndent,  "and  have  been  experimenting  with  Shirley  Poppies. 
Enclosed  I  send  you  some  very  curious  results  in  the  various 
stages  of  development.  You  will  notice  how  the  bracts  are 
showing  at  the  top,  so  diflPerent  from  the  Shirleys.  These  are 
only  a  sample  of  early  flowers :  the  bulk  have  not  yet  bloomed. — 
W.  B.'' 

The  Lane«-leaved  Plantain  Mly. 

The  Plantain  Lilies,  or  Funkias,  are  among  the  most  orna- 
mental of  the  hardy  flowers  we  owe  to  the  Empire  of  Japan, 
whence  so  many  good  flowers  have  oome.  A  monograph  of  the 
genus  would  almost  be  required  to  do  it  justice,  and  thus  one 
must  confine  oneself  at  present  to  one  8X>eciee  and  its  varieties. 
This  is  F.  lanceolata,  a  pretty  species  of  moderate  height,  a  foot 
or  so  high,  and  with  pretty  lance-shaped  green  leaves  and 
elegant  racemes  of  purfJish-lilac  flowers.  A  pleasing  variety  is 
given  by  the  white  variety,  called  F.  1.  fl.  albo;  while  one  of 
the  most  ornamental  of  all,  because  of  its  beauty  of  foliage,  is 
that  named  fl.  marginata,  which  has  the  leaves  ornamented  by 
a  margin  of  white  lines  and  streaks.  These  Plantain  Lilies  are 
excellent  border  plants ;  while  they  are  valuable  for  ^he  rockery, 
and  still  more  so  for  the  margin  of  ponds  or  streams,  where 
they  appear  to  luxuriate,  and  where  they  associate  well  with 
plants  which  delight  in  such  situations.  F.  lanceolata  and  its 
varieties  are  hardier  than  some  others,  and  are  hardy  almost 
anywhere  in  the  United  Kingdom,  save  in  the  most  severe  pai-ts. 
-S.  Mead. 

Viola  copnuta  PaplUo. 

This  hybrid  Viola  is  not  one  which  commends  itself  to  those 
devoted  to  symmetrical  flowers  or  well-defined  colour  markings, 
but  it  will  be  admired  by  those  who  wish  to  have  flowers  which 
will  give  bloom  from  early  in  spring  until  late  autumn.  It  has 
been  in  flower  with  me  since  early  in  Maixjh,  although  not  so 
profusely  as  at  present,  and  from  what  one  saw  of  it  Last  year, 
it  will  flower  all  through  summer  and  autumn.  Papilio  is  not 
a  flower  wliich  will  stand  close  inspection;  its  main  value  lies 
in  its  brightness  and  distant  effect,  with  its  dark  and  light 
blue  flowers,  with  some  white  about  them,  the  latter  not  very 
symmetrically  arranged.  The  name  Papilio  must,  apparently, 
refer  to  the  shape  of  the  blooms,  as  it  is  quite  inapplicable  to 
the  colouring.  It  tras,  I  believe,  a  Continental  introduction, 
and  a  few  varieties  raised  from  it  would  be  acceptable  to  those 
who  grow  rock  plants,  with  whose  general  style  this  horned 
Violet  is  in  consonance.  The  flowers  are  larger  than  those  of 
V.  cornuta,  an  old  plant  not  much  seen  now  in  comparison 
with  the  days  when  it  was  much  valued  as  a  bedder.  V.  Papilio 
should  be  useful  for  this  purpose. — S.  Arnott. 

Appaaplnff  and  Vanlshlner  Plants. 

The  sudden  appearances,  and  also  the  disappearances,  of 
plants  furnish  a  perplexing  problem,  and  <iuch  a  well-marked 
instance  as  that  in  the  Strand  vacant  space,  with  its  singular 
flora,  brings  up  the  old  questions  of  difficulty.  The  seeds  of 
cultivated  plants,  and  a  few  wild  species  may  have  been  brought 
by  the  wind,  or  the  agency  of  man  and  animals,  but  not  many 
others.  Could  seeds  germinate  that  have  laid  deep  in  the 
earth  for  centuries,  and  probably  subjected  to  the  filtration  of 
water?  This  seems  hardly  possible.  The  eccentricities  of 
plant  life  are  puzzling :  thus,  for  instance,  in  North  Kent  this 
season,  the  common  Mallow  (Malva  sylvestris)  is  unusually 
abundant  about  many  lanes  and  fields,  no  reason  is  evident  to 
us.  A  few  years  ago  a  wild  Harebell  (Campanula  trachelium),  a 
woodland  species,  was  gr<iwing  in  all  parts  of  Gravesend 
Cemetery.  How  it  was  introduced  we  cannot  tell ;  now  you  could 
not  find  a  single  plant.  The  Foxglove  occurs  about  Swansoombe 
Wood,  plentiful  in  patches  some  years,  then  disappeai"s,  and  is 
seen  again  in  another  part,  of  the  wood,  far  away  from  where  it 


L 


was  last  observed.  Similar  startling  phenomena  are  rather 
common  in  the  insect  world.  Here  is  an  instance  amongst 
butterflies.  We  have  a  native  species,  called  the  greasy  fritil- 
lary  (Melitaea  Artemas)  local,  but  often  abundant  where  it 
occurs.  A  naturalist  living  in  County  Clare  noticed  one  spring 
the  caterpillars  of  the  species  feeding  by  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands upon  various  low  plants  in  meadows.  These  meadows 
were  often  visited  by  him,  and  during  the  season  of  the  year 
preceding  he  had  seen  no  butterflies  on  the  wing  to  deposit 
eggs.  And  it  is  admitted  as  a  fact,  that  butterfly  eggs  always 
hatch  within  a  brief  time  after  dei>osition. — C. 

Musoapl  Heavenly  Blue. 

Planters  of  bulbs  should  not  forget  the  bright  blue  Grape 
Hyacinth,  knoxiii  as  Heavenly  Blue.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the 
,many  Grape  Hyacinths,  and  should  find  a  home  in  almost  every 
garden.  It  is  also  an  excellent  flower  for  growing  in  x>ot6, 
bringing  it  on  slowly  and  not  putting  it  into  too  great  heat. 
It  is  a  real  mountaineer,  and  loves  a  cool  atmosphere,  but  will 
stand  a  considerable  amount  of  discomfort  for  a  time.  Its  real 
home  is  amid  the  grass,  on  a  rockery,  or  in  the  border,  where 
its  splendidly  coloured  blue  flowers  are  most  beautiful  in  their 
crowded  heads  of  little  Grape-like  flowers.  Few  bulbs  of  its 
class  have  been  so  greatly  favoured  since  Messrs.  Barr  and 
Sons  brought  it  under  the  notice  of  the  public.  I  was  recently 
in  the  garden  of  one  of  the  greatest  authorities  on  taste  in 
trees  and  flowere,  and  he  pointed  out  to  me  the  seed  heads  of 
Heavenly  Blue,  and  spoke  enthusiastically  of  its  beauty.  He 
said :  "It  is  a  lovely  thing,"  and  so  say  we  all.  Those  who  buy 
a  few  bulbs  and  plant  them  from  2in  to  Sin  deep  will  be  loud  in 
its  honour  in  spring. — A. 

Iplaas. 

Irises  with  bulbous  roots  should  be  planted  in  early  autumn. 
The  Spanish  Irises  are  so  cheap  that  one  wonders  they  are  not 
more  freely  planted.  They  can  be  had  from  Holland,  of  flower- 
ing fiize  and  excellent  quality,  for  a  shilling  a  hundred.  The 
flowers  come  in  succession  to  the  flag  Irises,  and  go  on  well 
into  July.  British  Queen,  Thunderbolt,  Formosa,  and  Chryso- 
lora  are  good  varieti^.  The  Engli^  Irises  flower  a  week  or 
two  later  than  the  Spanish,  and  are  rather  larger,  with 
broader,  looser  petals.  They  also  are  cheap,  though  not  so 
amazingly  cheap  as  the  Spanish.  There  are  a  few  deep, 
luminous  purples  and  beautiful  lilacs  in  this  group,  and  some 
fine  whites,  but  a  good  many  of  these  have  speckled  and  blotched 
flowers  whose  indeterminate  markings  are  not  effective.  Both 
the  Eiiglijsh  and  Spanish  Irises  must  have  good,  open,  well- 
drained  soil,  and  sun.  They  prefer  a  light  to  a  heavy  soil, 
and  tliey  should  not  be  starved.  In  a  dry  summer  they  should 
be  well  watered  while  they  are  green,  but  the  dryer  tliey  pan 
be  in  their  resting  season  the  better  they  will  like  it,  and  they 
are  rather  intolerant  of  removal. 

A  Fine  BoPdap  Plant. 

A  plant  wliich  finds  a  place  in  most  holders  is  the  old- 
fashioned  Canterbury  Bell.  It  certainly  is  handsome  when  at 
its  best,  but  when  the  first  flowers  wither,  as  they  do  not  drop, 
it  begins  to  look  ugly  and  untidy,  and  it  has  the  further  dis- 
advantage of  being  a  biennial;  in  other  words,  we  have  all  the 
trouble  of  raising  and  growing  it  one  year,  only  to  see  it  die 
the  following  year  after  flowering.  For  this  reason,  many  pre- 
fer another  plant  not  unlike  it  in  some  respects,  PLatycodon 
grandiflorura,  popularly  known  as  the  Chinese  Bellflower.  It 
is  a  herbaceous  perennial,  evergreen  in  most  districts,  hand- 
some— in  every  way  an  admirable  border  plant.  It  increases 
rapidly  in  size,  and  after  a  few  years  the  clumps  should  be 
divided.  The  flowers  are  similar  in  shape  to  those  of  the 
Canterbury  Bell,  but  larger,  blue  in  the  type,  but  white  in  some 
varieties  and  semi-double  in  others;  and  though  they  also 
remain  adherent  when  they  fade,  they  shrivel  into  such  a  small 
compass  that  they  do  not  spoil  the  appearance  of  the  plant. 
They  are  produced  most  freely  in  July,  but  often  continue  until 
autumn.  Platycodons  may  easily  be  raised  from  seed.  If  it  is 
sown  at  once  many  of  the  plants  will  flower  next  year.— 
("The  Bystander. »') 
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XV.— BOLTON  (YORKS)  HORTICULTURAL  AND  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 


Previoua  to  the  present  notice,  ftjurteen  other  societiea  and  a»oci&tioD«  bare 

had  their  history  and  work  similarly  reviewed  in  our  pages.    These  inclade 

the  following,  and  their  respective  dates: 
Cardiff  and  County  Horticultural  Society.  January  26.  1905,  page  77. 
Reading  and  District  Mutual  ImproTement  Association.  March  2,  1906,  page  18S. 
Southampton  Royal  HorticuHtu-al    Society,  April  27,   1906,  page  362. 
Scoitislx  Horticultural  Association,  June  1,  1906.  page  472. 
Croydon  and  District  Horticultural  Mutual  Improvement  Society,  July  6,  1905, 

page  12. 
Birmingham  and  Midland  Counties'  QardeDen'  Mutual  Improvement.  .Astocistion, 

September  7,  1906,  page  229. 
Ipswich  and  District  Gardeners'  and  Amateuis'  Mutual  Improvement  AMOdfttion. 

October  12.  1905,  page  342. 
Bristol  and  District  Gardenets'  Mutual  Improvement  Association.  KoTember  23, 

1906,  pa^  480.  - 

Beckenham  Horticultural  Society.  January  4,  1906.  page  10. 
Devon  and  Exeter  Gardeners'  Association,  February  22,  1906,  page  162. 
Cardiff  Gardeners'  Association,  May  3,  1906.  page  380. 
Baih  GardenenaT  Debating  Society,  September  20,  1906,  page  276. 
R«dhiU,   Reig«U.   and   District  Gardeners'   Mutual    ImprovAoMOt    Aasodaiion, 

November  22.  1906,  page  482. 
Eaft  AngUaa  HoHicultural  dub.  Karcb  21, 1907.  page  2D8. 


AS  requested^  I  have  pleasure  m  forwarding  to  you  a  pboto 
^aph  of  our  party  for  reproduction,  also  a  few  notes  of 
the  society's  history  and  work.  The  society  was  formed  in 
1886,  when  a  few  enthusiastic  gardeners  in  Bolton  and  district 
met  together  and  discussed  the  desirability  of  a  horticultural 
society  for  Bolton.  Prominent  amongst  tnese  most  sanguine 
■  horticulturists  were  many  wlio  are  stm  very  closely  connected 
with  its  fortunes.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  give  you  the  names  of 
the  pioneers,  and  the  very  earnest  workers  at  the  commence- 
in«nt.  They  were  Mr.  Charles  Jones,  Mr.  R.  Smith  (our 
present  chairman^  who  has  been  chairman  for,  I  believe,  about 
sixteen  years),  ^Ir.  James  Hicks  (who  was  secretary  for  about 
twelve  or  thirteen  years),  Mr.  S.  Tatton,  Mr.  G.  Pawson,  Mr. 
.  G.  Corbett,  and  several  others  removed  from  this  district  some 
years  ago.  The  first  year  we  arranged  for  mutual  improvement 
classes  to  be  held,  and  for  papers  on  horticultural  subjects  to  be 
read  at  monthly  meetings,  which  met  with  very  great  success. 
Those  meetings  have  been  maintained  from  the  very  beginning 
to  the  present,  and  are  quite  an  institution  here,  hoSk  with 
practioal  gardeners  and  amateurs.  Some  of  the  best  gardeners 
for  many  miles  round  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  have  read 
most  excellent  papers,  and  have  been  well  received,  many  having 
lectured  two  or  three  times  at  these  meetings.  Prises  have  also 
been  awarded  to  under  gardeners  for  essays.  For  several  years 
past  the  attendance  of  the  young  men  has  been  very  notable, 
and  has  been  commented  upon  by  lecturers  from  a  distance,  who 
aaid  how  pleased  they  were  to  find  the  meetings  so  well 
attended. 

In  the  second  year  of  our  existence  it  was  decided  to  hold 
a  Chrysanthemum  show  in  November  at  the  Town  Hall,  and  a 
hardworking  committee  was  formed  to  carry  out  the  work. 
Very  many  difiBculties  had  to  be  surmounted,  K>r  in  the  autumn 
of  that  year  (1887)  the  engineers  of  this  town  came  out  on 
strike,  and  plunged  the  town  into  trouble,  so  much  so  that 
troops  had  to  be  called  out  and  the  Riot  Act  read,  and  the 
regulars  were  stationed  in  the  park  here  under  canvas  for  some 
time.  In  this  unsettled  state  we  experienced  great  diflficulty  in 
getting  subscriptions  for  our  object.  However,  exhibitors  were 
secured,  many  of  them  promising  if  the  show  was  not  a  success 
they  would  waive  all  claim  to  prizes.  The  show  was  held,  and 
'proved  a  success  from  every  point  of  view,  and  left  a  very  nice 
little  balance  in  hand,  which  so  encouraged  all  concerned  that 
they  were  determined  to  make  the  next  show  a  greater  success 
if  possible ;  and  this  went  on  for  many  years,  with  repeated 
success.  We  were  getting  more  and  more  subscribers,  and  the 
society  prospered,  and  with  an  enhanced  income  the  prize 
list  was  increased.  Up  to  the  year  1900  we  had  always 
held  our  splendid  show  in  the  beautiful  Albert  Hall  (at  the 
Town  Hall),  when  we  decided  to  go  to  the  Drill  Hall,  to  pro- 
vide more  room  for  our  increasing  exhibitors ;  so  the  exhibition 
was  held  in  the  Drill  Hall  that  year,  with  very  much  regret 
after,  for  it  proved  one  of  the  worst  times  we  have  ever  experi- 
enced. Dunng  the  two  days  of  our  show  the  citv  was,  for 
miles  round,  enveloped  in  dense  black  fog  and  severe  trost.  The 
attendance  was  very  poor  in  consequence,  the  expenses  greater. 


;   and  we  lost  about  £75.     The  plants  also  suffered  very  badly, 

j   as  many  of  them  were  frocen  stiff,  the  Drill  Hall  at  that  time 

I  not  having  any  heating  apparatus.     After  that  renewed  efforts 

had  to  be  made,  and  we  went  back  to  the  Albert  Hall,  and  have 

steadily  procTessed  up  to  last  season,  when  we  had.  another 

!  heavy  loss.    The  causes  you  will  see  outlined  in  the  report  and 

balance  sheet  enclosed. 

The    report    is    as    f  ollows :— "  The  show  held  in  the  Albert 

Hall  last  November    incurred    a    eerious    adverse    balance    of 

£48  158.  5d.,  due  to  several  causes.     First,  owing  to  the  heavy 

.  rainfall  on  the  two  days  of  the  show,  the  receipts  at  the  door 

were  £21  less  than  in  1905.     Secondly,  owing  to  the  gra&d  organ 

;   being  under  repairs  it  necessitated  an  extra  expense  of  £11  for 

music.     Thirdly,  over  £10  more  was  paid  in  prize  money  than  m 

I   1905.     The  subscriptions  received  were  about  £6  less  than  the 

I  previous  year,  an  item  the  committee  very  much  regret  and 

!  earnestly  hope   may  be  remedied  this  autumn.     Hie  exhibits 

were  of  extra  good    quality,  and    taxed    the    abilities  of  the 

judges,  and  were  exactly  as  numerous  as  the  previoua  y«»r>.  »o 

that  every  available  space  in  the  hall  was  occupied,  in  addition 

to  the  corridors,  which  had  to  be  used  for  many  exhibits." 

Our  prize  list  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  North  of  Enfi^and,  aa 
we  offer  £200^  six  silver  cups,  and  four  gold  and  silver  medals. 
We  have  again  offered  a  very  substantial  prize  list,  and  have 
I  seven  silver  cups  and  four  medals  for  this  autumn.    I  may 
!   say  we  have  had  some  of  the  best  growers  in  the  oountry  here 
as  exhibitors,  and  they  all  speak  highly  of  our  exhibition,  and 
I  state  that  if  they  can  win  in  Bolton  they  would  be  able  to  win 
anywhere.     Such  growers  as  Mr.  Higg^,  Mr.  Vallia.  Mr.  Iginil- 
1  den,  Mr.  Crooks  (Droitwich),  Mr.  A.  Chandler  (Rugby),   Mr. 
I   Ledbetter  (Tranby  Croft),  and  others  have  nothing  but  praise 
'   for  our  exhibition ;  and,  on  the  authority  of  our  judm,  they 
'  state  it  is  one  of  the  prettiest  for  many  years  to  be  lonnd  in 
J  the  provinces.     The  miscellaneous  groups  are  ooxisidered  amoos 
I   the  finest  to  be  seen  anywhere.     Very  few  societies  have  better 
I  subscription  lists,  as  can  be  seen  from  our  balance  sheet,  and 
I   we  feel  proud  of  the  support  and  help  we  have  received  from 
i  patrons  and  friends,  and  for  the  handisome  and  raluable  silveor 
I   cups,  Rose  bowls,  and  medals  they  have  given  us.    The  presi- 
dents we  have  been  so  successful  m  having  have  been  a  great 
j   power  in  our  midst. 

The  show  to  be  held  this  year  will,  we  hope,  be  as  good  as 

I   all  our  previous  ones,  if  not  superior,  particularly  so  as  it  is 

our  twenty-first.     In  addition  to  the  Albert  Hall,  we  have  to 

I   hire  the  spacious  coirridors,  to  enable  us  to  get  our  exhibits  in. 

I   For  many  years  past  we  have  been  unable    to    provide  any 

I   space  for  the  horticultural  trade  except  for  several  who  have 

been  allowed  to  bring  some  particular  speciality.       La^t  year 

I   Messrs.  Cutbush  put  up  a  magnificent  dSeplay  of  Oamations; 

Mr.  Norman  Davis  had  some  new  Chrysanthemums,  and  Mr. 

W.Shand,  of  Lancaster,  a  lovely  display  of  Apples,  which  were 

'   all  greatly  admired,  and  were  quite  a  contrast  to  our  exhibita. 

I   All  praise  and  thanks  are  due  to  our  many  exhibitors  for  their 

exhibits  and  their  kind  sentiments,  and  we  sincerely  hope  to 

■  not  only  have  them  again  this  November,  but  for  many  years 
'  to  come. 

I         In  connection  with     the     society  we  have  a  Self-Help  and 
i   Benevolent  Society,  which  is  doing  good  work.     It  is  confined 

to  bona-fide  ^rdeners-  and  under  gardeners,  and  is  on  a  good 
sound  financial  footing,  and  is  stul  improving  in  every  way. 

I  The  committee  are  a  very  hardworking,  courteous  lot  of  men, 
and  luanv  have  been  interested  in  the  society  from  the  stiu-t. 
Mr.  S.  Tiitton  has  been  labouring  in  this  district  for  the  past 
41  years;  Mr.  R.  Smith,  31 ;  Mr.  C.  Jones,  29;  myself,  23;  Mr. 

.   Pawson,  21;     Mr.  Shone,  16;     Mr.  J.  Wainwright,  20;     Mr. 

,  Abbott,  I  believe,  25  or  26,  and  others  for  a  very  lon^  period. 
Tlie  chairman  is  a  most  genial  man,  and  one  who  is  nighly 
respected  by   all.     The  hardworking   and  courteous  treasurer, 

■  Mr.  H.  Shone,  is  also  highly  respected.     As  to  the  secretary- 
I  ship— well,  it  is  a  pleasure    to    me    to  do    whatever  I  can  to 

further  the  interests  of  horticulture  here,  and  to  advance  the 
cause  of  our  society. 

Mr.  Editor,  I  fear  I  have  burdened  you  with  too  much  detail 
already,  and  with  all  good  wishes,  and  as  an  old  reader  and 
lover  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  for  the  past  twenty-five 
years,  I  am,  &c.,— George  Cobbett,  Heaton  Grange. 
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Kei  Notes. 


BeBt  Feaiares  In  the  Open  AIf. 

One  of  the  most  charming  Hollyhocks  it  is  possible  to  find  is 
the  semi-double  or  rosette  variety  named  after  Mr.  J.  T. 
Bennett-Poe.  The  flowers  are  rich  roey-pink,  5in  to  Gin  across, 
with  smooth  ray  or  guard-petals,  the  centre  being  formed  of  a 
rosette  of  crimpled  petals.  A  bed  of  this  striking  novelty  is  to 
be  seen  near  the  main  gate. 

Chrytanihemami. 

The  Duchess  Border  is  now  a  sight  worth  a  long  walk  to 
see.  It  is  entirely  filled  with  dwarf  Cnrysanthemums  in  bud  and 
in  flower,  .the  varieties  being  Flora  (forming  a  line  along  the 
back),  White  and  Crimson  Marie  Masse,  ana  Piercy*s  Seealing, 
the  latter  being  used  somewhat  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  one 
of  the  white^  so  as  to  give  a  really  bronzy-golden  effect.  There 
are  just  sufficient  of  the  crimsons  to  add  variety  of  hue.  The 
border  is  100  yards  long  and  4ft  wide,  and  as  there  are  four 
dozen  plants  to  every  five  yards  run  of  the  border,  the  total 
number  therein  must  approach  5,000.    They  are  most  excellent 


also  some  delightful  blush  sorts.  The  Antirrhinum  is  a  truly 
noble  and  beautiful  flower^  and  we  congratulate  Kew  on  so  suc- 
cessfully introducing  these  displays  to  the  public.  Last  year 
they  had  lovely  masses  of  Sutton's  Salmon  Queen  Sweet  Wil- 
liam, which  we  miss  this  year;  and  was  it  the  year  before  that 
those  splendid  beds  of  the  real  cup-and-saucer  type  of  Canter- 
bury Bells  were  placed  near  the  main  entrance? 

ITatnraliMd  Pltnti. 

"Bedding"  of  a  different  character  is  seen  on  the 
Araucaria  Mound.  This  is  a  prominence  or  rounded  crown  with 
tall  Arauoarias,  and  is  situated  close  to  the  Palm  House.  The 
surface  soil  beneath  the  trees  affords  space  for  plants,  and  in 
the  spring  a  golden  mass  of  IXaffodils  flourish.  A  great  pale 
blue  sea  of  Forget-me-not  furnished  a  delightful  cloua  of  colour 
on  a  neighbouring  mound  early  this  summer,  and  drew  ctx)wd8 
of  visitors  from  distances  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  But  at  present 
the  Araucaria  Mound  is  a  great  round  dome  of  whito  and  rosy- 
purple  from  the  myriad  flowers  of  Royle's  Balsam  (Impatiens 
Rojrlei),  a  plant  of  vigorous,  succulent  growth,  with  ruddy 
stems  and  half-drooping  leaves,  in  whorls.  This  is  a  verv 
common  plant,  and  is,  I  believe,  geneiially  regarded  as  a  weed, 
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"bushy  subiects,  and  ought  to  furnish  a  glorious  display  for  ma^ 
weeks.  These  varieties  are  also  employed  in  some  of  the  beds 
hj  the  Wood  Museum. 

Borne  Bedding. 
Such  choice  bedding  as  one  discovers  at  Hampton  Court  or 
in  Hyde  Park  is  not  the  rule  at  Kew,  though  one  expects  that 
these  places  should  at  least  be  emulated ;  but  the  bedding  is  of 
a  good  serviceable  character.  The  best  use  is  made  of  the 
semperflorens  type  of  Begonias,  and  there  are  also  brilliant  beds 
of  Calceolaria  amplexicaule,  and  the  foliage  displays  are  note- 
worthy. Along  with  Solanum  pyracantha,  Beet,  Cineraria  can- 
didi^ima,  Mesembryanthemum  oordifolium  variegatum,  and 
plants  of  that  natui^,  there  is  a  lovely  and  lesser  known  grass 
called  Arundo  Liridleyana,  which  is  creamy  coloured  with  green 
edg«,  and  grows  18in  high,  drooping  over  when  that  is  reached. 
It  grows  freely,  and  keeps  its  pretty  colour.  I  believe  there  is 
some  doubt  about  its  generic  name.  A  bed  of  quite  a  different 
character  is  made  of  two  varieties  of  herbaceous  Phlox— Sylphide 
(white),  and  Cocq^uelicot  (scarlet),  and  the  effect  is  good.  A 
purplisn- violet  variety  (not  named)  by  the  ornamental  pond  near 
the  Palm  House  has  a  telling  effect,  as  it  is  just  Ueneath  the 
half -shade  of  the  trees,  and  accords  well  with  its  surroundings. 
Two  or  more  beds  are  devoted  to  Antirrhinums.  They  are 
labelled  majus  varieties,  but  are  really  intermediate,  growing  a 
foot  to  18in  tall.  Soft  yellows  and  whites  are  mainly  employed, 
but  there  is  a  sprinkling  of  fiery  orange,  crimson  and  carmines. 


but  it  is  only  a  weed  when  not  in  its  right  place.  Truly,  it  is 
a  handsome  plant.  A  clump  of  the  same  thing  b  growing  in 
the  Beech  grove,  over  by  the  Arboretum  pits,  and  the  plants 
there,  drawn  up  by  the  trees,  are  quite  8ft  or  9ft  hi^.  A  few 
sturdy  Galtonia  candicans  are  flowering  among  the  Balsams. 
Altogether  the  effect  is  verv  successful. 

Callistephus  hortensis,  tne  parent  type  of  the  China  Asters, 
with  beautiful  single  brigjht  violet  blue  flowers,  is  another 
of  the  plants  relied  upon  for  massing  for  effect.  Thousands  of 
plants  sro  placed  ^out  close  to  each  other,  and  about  this  time 
of  year  the  picture  of  their  beauty  is  perfect.  Could  not  Viola 
gardens  be  introduced  into  glades,  just  as  Primroses  are?  We 
saw  something  that  suggested  the  idea  as  being  practicable, 
when  on  a  visit  to  Baton  Hall  recently.  Tall  Verbascums  are 
also  utilised  with  grand  success  in  the  wooded  parts  of  Kew. 

The  Heathf. 

The  autumn-flowering  hardy  Heaths,  which  are  only  very 
gradually  being  employ^  in  large  quantities  in  gardens,  now 
furnish  ruddy  hues  in  ample  masses  near  King  William's 
Temple.  The  Irish  Heath  (Daboecia  polifolia),  also  its  varieties 
alba,  stricta,  and  versicolor,  are  at  their  best.  The  different 
forms  of  the  Ling  (GaUuna  vulgaris),  as  Alporti,  deep  carmine ; 
rubra,  bright  purplish  pink;  and  alba,  white,  are  good.  The 
Cornish  Heath  (Erica  vagans)  is  also  in  flower,  with 
E.  V.  grandiflora  (larger  dusters),  and  the  Cross-leaved  Heath 
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(Erica  Tetralix),   and   E.    Tetralix    alba.       Erica   cinerea   and 
E,  multiflona  must  also  be  included. 

Trees  and  Bhrabi. 

May  and  June  are  the  months  of  flowering  shrubs,  but  at 
present  (September)  the  Ceanothu&es  are  a  host  in  themselves. 
Four  beds  m  proximity  to  the  Temperato  House  are  exceed- 
ingly prettv,  containing  Ceanothus  crandiflora  (pale  blue),  Perle 
Roee  (bright  rose),  Arnoldi  (another  light  blue),  and  Ceres 
(rose-mauve).  These  furnish  nice,  bushy  beds.  Magnolia 
grandiflora,  with  its  great  cream-coloured  floml  goblets,  so 
attractively  scented,  is  full  of  beauty,  and  even  if  it  never 
flowered,  its  great  shiny,  leathery  green  leaves  are  magnificent/ 
Astilbe  Davidi  occupies  a  bed,  but  itsproper  place  appears  to 
m«  to  be  by  a  water  pool  or  lake.  The  same  remark  appLiea 
to  tile  new  Senecio  clivonim.  The  shrubby  Spirsea  Margarita 
resembles  the  variety  Anthony  Waterer,  but  the  flower  clusters 
are  creamy-rose  and  exceedingly  sweet.  For  permanent  bedding 
these  twain  are  commendable. 

The  big  bushy  trees  of  Clerodendron  trichotomum,  reaching 
20ft  high,  are  covered  with  their  white  and  crimson  panicles, 
which  they  produce  as  freely  every  year.  This  is  a  tree  seldom 
found  m  private  gardens. 

ClemaliMt. 

The  Clematis  collection,  half  way  between  the  flag-staff  and 

the  Palm  House,  is  now  attractive.     The  plants  are  trained 

to  "rustic"  poles,  forming  pyramids  or  cones.  8ft  or  so  high. 

Clematis  Jackmani  cannot  be  beaten:  there  is  no  colour  like 

it.     The  best  display  of  it  known  to  me  can  be  seen  in  the 

Terrace   Gardens  in  Richmond,   Surrey,   where   "links"   of   it 

.  hang  between  uprights,  toward  the  back  part  of  a  magnificent 

t  herbaceous  plant  border,  and  extending  a  distance  of  100ft  or 

J   more.     The  next  finest  display  is  at  Gunnensbury  House,  where 

sheets  of  the  rich  bright  violet-blue  flowers  cover  a  divisional 

screen.     Clematis  ViticeUa  alba  and  C.  V.  rubra  grandiflora  are 

.  each  excellent;  and  C.  Pitcheri^  with  flowers  shaped  like  those 

of  C.  coodnea,  but  of  a  slaty-blue  shade,  may  also  be  named. 

^  Almost  smothering  a  Fir  tree  one  noticed  the  rampant,  yet  most 

*  decorative  Polygonum  Baldschuanicum ;    Schizantha    chinense, 

with  cirimson  berries,  and    Menispermura   dauricum    (Siberia)' 

1  are  climbers,  the  latter  having  leaves  like  Vitis  Coignetise,  but 

i   less  leathery  and  more    attenuated    at    the    apex.— Clarence 

Ealing. 


Market  GaideniDg. 


Seed  Cucumbers  without  Spot. 
To-day  I  saw  at  T.  Rochford  and  Sons^  Ltd.,  Tumford  Hall 
Nursenes,  a  lovely  sight.  One  span,  16ft  long,  with  a  regular 
crop  of  seeders,  just  turning ;  the  variety  was  their  own 
Market  Cucumber.  Above  all  is  the  fact  of  these  being  abso- 
lutely free  of  the  dreaded  leaf  spot. 

PsLARaoNiuM,  Kino  Edward. 
This  is  a  sport  from  the  well-known  Henry  Jacoby, 
and  is  doing  well  both  in  growth  and  flowens.  The  best  results 
are,  however,  from  spring  struck  cuttings  planted  out.  The 
growth  is  far  ahead  of  the  older  plants,  with  no  sign  of  fasciated 
trusses.  A  point  worth  noting  when  cuttings  are  taken  from 
the  spring  plants,  is  to  let  them  dry  a  few  hours  longer  before 
putting  them  in. 

Stock,  All  the  Year  Kound. 

This  is  an  introduction  of  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  of  Farnham,  and 

IS  spoken  very  highly  of  by  Mr.  Dutton  ;  no  trouble  to  have  it  in 

profitable  cutting  nine  or  ten  months  out  of  the  twelve.     Seed- 

Imas  are  noif  being  potted  up  in  60's  and  48's,  and  are  looking 

Ten-week  Stocks. 
This  has  been  a  very  prolific  season;  prices  are  generally 
low  for  cut  stuff.     Mr.  J.  Dutton  has  a  good  strain,  and  is 
saving  largely  for  seed,  which  he  believes  will  pay  him"  better 
than  cut  bloom.     Nothing  ventured,  nothing  won. 

Late-cropping  Tomatoes. 

These,  to  follow  the  Cucumber  crops,  are  now  being  potted 
and  planted  out.  In  one  batch  I  saw  thirty  spans  being  so 
treated.  Plants  in  60's  standing  outside  are  being  put  into  lOin 
and  12in  i)ots.  Pot  firm,  and  leave  a  good  space  Tor  future  top- 
dressing.  The  variety  is  Comet,  it  suiting  the  stiff  loam. 
Grown  cold,  stopping  at  the  third  or  foui-th  truss,  the  crop  is 
finished  off  with  a  little  fire,  to  clear  early  in  December. 
Youno  Muscat  Vines  and  Cucumbers. 

The  latter  is  the  crop  while  the  Vines  run  up,  and  this  is  the 
usual  system  of  Mr.  Dorey,  Sea  View  Nursery,  West  Worthing. 
The  Cucumbers,  planted  on  raised  borders,  and  Vines  are 
looking  comfortable,  Muscat  of  Alexandria  being  the  Grape. 
As  the  grower  naively  remarked,  there  must  be  no  waste  time 
l>etw€en  the  crops  at  present  prices.  Span  of  20ft  wide  permits 
the  Cucumbers  being  well  away  from  the  Vines,  and  so  long  as 
red  spider  is  kept  down  all  will  be  well.— Stephen  Castle. 


The  Plum  Season. 

Several  years  have  elapsed  since  the  Plum  crop  was  so 
heavy  as  during  the  pre.^nt  season,  and  alreadv  we  have  heard 
of  glutted  markets  and  low  prices,  thou^  in  the  latter  respect 
matters  have  not  been  so  bad  as  in  some  former  years.  Aa 
usual  the  lowest  prices  realised  were  for  Egg  Plums,  which 
usually  have  to  be  disposed  of  in  a  green  state,  because  when 
better  varieties  are  plentiful  only  tne  jam  makers  will  look 
at  Pershores. 

Notwithstanding  this,  in  Plum  growing  districts  many  still 
regard  the  Pershore  as  the  most  profitable  variety  to  grow, 
because  it  so  often  crops  well  when  other  varieties  fail.  This 
opinion  is,  however,  gradually  yet  surely  losing  ground,  and  it 
is  satisfactory  to  nole  that  Pershores  are  seldom  planted  to  any 
extent.  It  is  a  matter  for  no  surprise  that  prices  have  ruled 
low,  for  the  enormous  quantities  of  green  Plums  already  sold 
have,  owing  to  the  heavy  crops,  been  very  poor,  with  far  too 
little  flesh  in  proportion  to  stone.  Thousands  of  trees  through- 
out the  country  would  have  given  infinitely  better  results  had 
the  fruit  been  thinned,  for  a  too  heavy  crop  not  only  means 
hard,  under^zed  fruits  if  picked  green,  but  also  small  badlv 
coloured  fruits  if  left  to  ripen,  and  an  enfeebled  tree,  which 
requires  a  year's  rest  into  the  bargain.  Thinning  Plums  is 
regularly  practised  by  those  who  grow  to  supply  a  high  class 
trade,  ana  it  becomes  moi*e  and  more  apparent  each  year  that 
the  demand  for  produce  of  hi^h  quality  increases,  and  that 
inferior  stuff  is  difficult  to  dispose  of  in  plentiful  seasons. 
There  is  also  a  vast  difference  in  regaa^  to  the  readiness  wit^ 
which  different  types  of  Plums  sell.  With  the  exception  of 
Gages  and  a  few  cnoioe  dessert  varieties,  purple,  black,  and  deep 
red  Plums  are  far  more  readily  dispoised  of  than  yellow  or  pale 
red  varieties.  An  extensjve  grower  told  me  the  other  day  that 
he  only  wished  all  his  Plums  were  either  black  or  purple,  as 
he  would  then  have  less  difficulty  in  selling^  as  well  as  be  a\Ae 
to  secure  better  prices.  This  experience  coincides  with  that  of 
former  years  when  crops  were  heavy.  This  is  a  point  which 
intending  planters  for  market  purposes  should  bear  constantly 
in  mind, ,  and  others  who  have  healthy  trees  of  unprofitable 
varieties  would  do  well  to  head  them  back  and. graft  with  better 
selling  sorts. 

The  following  is  an  excellent  list  of  dark  coloured  Plums 
suitable  for  market  purposes: — Belle  de  Lou  vain,  Black 
Diamond,  Early  Orleans,  Monarch,  Smith's  Prolific,  Sultan, 
The  Czar,  Victoria,  Primate,  and  Heron.  In  some  districts 
Early  Prolific  is  losing  favour  on  account  of  its  susceptibility 
to  frost  when  in  flower,  and  as  a  consequence  its  uncertain 
cropping  qualities ;  but  it  is  always  a  profitable  varietur  to  grow 
where  it  succeeds,  and  I  know  of  one  district  where  it  seldom 
fails.  It  does  not  succeed  in  low-lying  positions,  button  hi^h 
ground  where  sheltered  slopes  can  be  secured,  on  moderatdy 
stiff  land  over  limestone,  this  fine  early  Plum  thrives  ana 
crops  splendidly,  and  pays  as  well  or  iJetter  than  any  other. 
Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  against  Early  Prolific  in 
recent  years,  I  am  confident  that  those  who  plant  it  largely 
under  the  conditions  above  indicated  will  be  amply  rewarded, 
for  it  has  no  rival  as  an  early  Plum. 

A  good  deal  of  light  has  this  season  been  shed  on  another 
interesting  point  in  regard  to  Plum  culture.  I  refer  to  the 
failure  of  trees  to  set  fruit  during  seasons  wlien  they  flower 
abundantly,  and  no  serious  frosts  occur  during  the  blossoming 
time.  For  many  years  I  have  entertained  the  idea— indeed^ 
I  may  say  I  have  been  convinced— that  dryness  at  the  root  is  a 
frequent  cause  of  failure.  I  wrote  to  this  effect  in  the  Journal 
of  Horticulture  two  or  three  years  ago,  with  the  result  that 
several  communications  on  the  subject  were  printed,  but  the 
majority  of  the  correspondents  were  inclined  to  think  I  was 
wrong  in  my  deductions..  In  my  former  note  I  referred  to  a 
pi  animation  which  I  have  been  interested  in  for  some  years.  The 
soil  is  light,  resting  on  a  gravelly  loam,  and  the  complete 
failure  of  the  trees  to  produce  even  a  half  crop  of  fruit  during 
the  last  three  or  four  years  has  been  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  in  the  district,  and  a  considerable  loss  to  the  tenant. 
This  season  the  trees  are  carrying  phenomenal  crops,  and 
although  supports  have  been  freely  used,  many  of  the' ends 
of  the  branches  have  broken  off  beyond  the  supports.  The 
wet  season  seems  to  have  exactly  suited  these  trees,  which  have 
borne  no  fruit  in  dry  seasons,  even  if  they  have  been  Plum  years 
Unfortunately,  the  tenant  ir?  not  particularly  pleased  with  his 
huge  crops,   because   as  the  fruits   approach  maturity  he   can 
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clearly  see  tliat  it  is  quite  impos^ble  for  trees  so  hearily  Ladened 
to  swell  the  fruits  to  normal  size,  or  to  oolour  them  properly. 
In  all  probability  there  will  be  little  if  any  profit  in  this  year's 
crop,  as  undersised  '' honey '^  fruit  is  a  ctrug  in  the  markets. 
Here,  then,  is  another  strone  ease  in  favour  of  svstematio 
thinning,  if  half  the  fruits  had  been  removed  early  in  the 
season  Uie  high  quality  of  those  retained  would,  when  npe,  have 
found  ready  purchasers  at  best  prices.  I  am  quite  prepared 
to  find  the  assertion  maide  that  it  is  altogether  impracticable 
to  thin  Plums  on  a  large  scale,  but  I  know  it  is  not.  Women 
and  youths  accustomed  to  similar  work  x>erform  it  expeditiousl^r, 
azKi  I  further  believe  that  the  thinning  of  Plums  during  plenti- 
ful yea«B  will  in  the  future  prove  the  salvation  of  growers.  If 
generally  done  it  would  purge  the  markets  of  huge  quantities 
of  rubbish,  make  purchasers  more  eager  to  buy,  to  a  great 
extent  prevent  gluts,  and  moreover  trees  would  be  capable  of 
producing  crops  with  greater  regularity.  Plum  growing,  like 
Apple  growing,  is  now  demanding  greater  attention  to  ^tails. 
The  day  of  the  slip-shod  grower  is  over.— H.  D. 

Unsatisfactory  Pi^  Trees. 

Planted-out  trees  not  unfrequently  grow  rampantly,  and 
consequently  produce  indifferent  or  not  any  fruit.  In  that  case 
lifting  and  root-pruning  should  be  resorted  to,  and  the  roots  con- 
fined to  a  narrow  border  dft  or  4ft  wide^  or  not  more  than  one- 
third  the  breadth,  of  the  trellis  the  trees  do,  or  are  to,  occupy. 
A  trexich  taken  out  at  this  distance  from  the  stem  down  to  the 
drainage  after  the  growth  ceases  checks  the  tendency  to  a  late 
growth  assists  in  the  ripening  of  the  wood,  more  particularly 
if  the  growths  are  thinly  disposed,  and  the  points  or  the  shoots, 
insteaoTof  being  closely  tied  in,  are  allowea  to  grow  up  to  the 
glass.  If  the  dxainage  be  defective,  it  will  be  necessary  to  lift 
the  trees  in  the  autumn  as  soon  as  the  leaves  commence  falling 
and  repliant  in  fresh  compost.  Place  in  12in  of  drainage^  rough 
at  the  bottom  and  fine  at  the  top^  that  at  bottom  being  the 
sise  of  half  bricks,  and  in  degrees  smaller  upwaids;  have  the 
material  about  the  sise  of  road  metal  at  top,  placing  on  this 
a  3in  thickness  of  old  mortar  rubbish,  freed  of  old  uiths  and 
other  pieces  of  wood,  smashed,  and  sifted  with  a  half-Inch  sieve, 
using  t>Eat  remaining  for  mixing  with  the  compost  to  the  extent 
of  one-«ixth.  Of  course,  there  must  be  a  drain  with  proper  fall 
and  outlet  to  carry  off  superfluous  water. 

Turfy  loam,  inclined  to  be  strong  rather  than  li^ht,  forms 
a  suitable  rooting  medium,  providea  it  contains  a  fair  amount 
of  gritty  matter,  preferably  calcareous  gravel,  or  have  added 
to  it  a  sixth  part  of  old  mortar  rubbish.  Where  obtainable,  a 
bushel  €>f  wood  ashes  may  be  mixed  with  each  cartload  of  loam, 
and  a  peck  of  steamed  bonemeal.  Other  enriching  materials 
may  be  added  and  mixed  with  the  soil,  but,  as  a  rule,  it  is  better 
to  supply  these  in  readily  available  form  as  the  growth  and 
crop  requires  them,  than  admix  enriching  substances,  such  as 
horse  droppings  or  farmjrard  manure  with  the  compost  for  the 
borders.  When  the  soil  is  poor  a  fifth  part  of  sweetened  horse 
droppings  or  thoroughly  decayed  manure  may  be  incorporated 
with  the  loam.  Plant  fiTmly,  making  the  soil  firm  under,  about, 
and  over  the  roots,  not  covering  the  uppermost  more  than  2in 
or  Sin,  and  keeping  all  well  up  to  the  surface,  but,  of  course, 
evenly  dic^>ersed  through  the  soil  and  not  bundled  without 
intervening  soil.  Give  a  gentle  watering  to  settle  the  soil  about 
the  roots,  then  no  more  will  be  required  until  starting  time  or 
new  gix>wths  being  pushed. — G.  A. 

£50  for  a  Seedling  Strawberry. 

The  Saint  Antbine  de  Padoue  Strawberry  is  the  result  of  a 
cross  of  St.  Joseph  and  Hoyal  Sovereign,  and  is  distinguished 
from  St.  Joseph  most  essentially  by  its  more  vigorous  fruiting 
stems.  The  fruit  is  larger  and  finer  than  St.  Joseph,  and  of  a 
most  excellent  flavour,  firm,  and  of  good  keeping  qualities.  It 
has  also  proved  to  be  a  good  forcing  variety.  This  variety  La 
of  great  excellence  and  of  tjie  utmost  importance  as  a  grand 
deaiert  fruit  to  all  who  enjcjy  the  lovely  and  exquisite  flavour  of 
British  Queen,  as  it  not  only  produces  a  good  crop  of  ordinary 
sised  fruit  in  the  usual  season,  but  with  good  watering  in  dry 
weather  and  protecting  in  wet  it  throws  up  trusses  of  flowers 
and  fruit  all  tne  remainder  of  the  season.  Messrs.  Gannell  and 
Sons  look  upon  it  as  the  most  invaluable  continuous  summer 
and  autumn-fruiting  variety  in  cultivation.  For  pots  it  is  most 
indispensable,  but  it  has  unfortunately  one  fault— that  is,  its 
flower  and  fruit  stalk  is  too  short,  and  to  whoever  remedies  this 
in  a  seedling  plant,  possessing  all  the  merits  of  St.  Antoine 
de  Padoue,  but  with  good  long  and  stixmg  fruit  stalks)  they  are 
prepared  to  pay  £25  for  the  entire  stock,  or  if  immune  fiom 
white  fungus,  £50. 

♦ 

Plaffua  of  VTasps. 

Principally  as  the  result  of  prizes  offered  by  the  horticul- 
tnial  society,  nearly  1,600  queen  wasps  have  been  killed  at 
Warminster,  one  competitor  alone  accounting  for  485.  Many 
thousands  ^Mve  been  destroyed  during  the  past  few  years,  and 
the  plague  in  the  neighbourhood  has  greatly  diminished. 
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A  Yisit  to  Messrs,  RiYeis  and  Son. 

Just  as  there  are  families  of  bulb  growers  in  Holland,  whose 
antecedents  extend  back  for  several  generations,  so  in  England 
we  have  families  that  for  well  nigh  a  hundred  years  nave 
pnactised  the  Cultivation  of  fruit  trees  for  supplying  the  gardens 
and  orchards  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that 
the  Rivers  of  Sawbridgeworthj  in  Hertfordshire,  represent 
one  of  the  oldest  of  English  fruit-growing  firms.  Their  local 
history  extends  at  least  to  four  generations,  during  all  of  which 
time  tne  fame  of  their  name  as  fruit-nurservmen  has,  I  imagine, 
been  steadily  increasing.  It  is  not  a  comrorting  experience  to 
watoh  the  dissolution  of  any  business  house  that  one  has  known 
as  once  flourishing.  Instances  are  all  too  frequent,  however; 
and  so  it  is  with  peculiar  satisfaction  that  one  observes  how 
well  the  traditions  of  "Rivers,  of  Sawbridgeworth,"  are  being 
upheld  by  the  two  brothers  who  are  now  the  responsible 
directors.  The  firm  typifies  the  best  in  ihiglish  commercial 
horticulture,  for  here  we  find  an  earnest  endeavour  to  produce 
the  finest  specimens  of  trained  trees  according  to  the  types 
in  fashion ;  and  more  than  that — an  endeavour  to  improve  the 
standard  of  quality  in  the  varieties.  The  ordinary  demands  of 
Messrs.  Rivers'  business  are  now  so  multiplex  and  exacting  that 
it  would  not  be  surprising  if  the  work  of  raising  and  introducfng 
pedigree  varieties  were  greatly  lessened.  We  cannot  say  that 
this  work  is  at  all  neglected.  Indeed,  there  is  sufficient 
evidence  to  the  contrary  in  the  two  new  Peaches,  Duke  of  York 
and  Peregrine ;  and  whereas  the  field  for  new  varieties  of  fruit 
was  comparatively  an  open  one  some  thirty  years  ago,  numerous 
additions  have  oeen  made  since  then;  and  the  breeder  of 
Peaches  in  these  days  has  not  onlv  to  satisfy  himself  that  his 
newest  production  has  every  marK  of  quality,  but  has  to  be 
assured  that  its  season  is  earlier  or  later  than  others  already 
known.  A  novelty  for  midseason  fruiting  would  require  to 
have  superexcellent  virtues  in  order  to  displace  existing 
favourites. 

PadlgTM  Paaohei. 

All  this,  of  course,  is  so  fully  appreciated  at  Sawbridgeworth 
that  the  most  stringent  tests  are  enforced.  I  was  taken  into  a 
long  lean-to  house  containing  excellent  trained  trees,  all  of 
them  seedling  varieties  and  unnamed.  One  in  particular  was 
a  beautiful  tree,  covering  about  144  sq.  ft.  of  trellis,  though 
only  five  years  planted  out.  It  was  a  two-years  trained  seed- 
ling tree  when  placed  in  this  border,  so  that  it  is  now  in  its 
seventh  year.  It  was  carrying  200  beautiful  fruits,  which,  it 
will  be  seen,  is  a  heavy  crop.  Last  year  the  fruits  were 
acknowledged  to  be  highly  meritorious  in  all  respects,  and  great 
hopes  were  being  entertained  about  it.  But  this  vear  there 
are  traces  of  cracking  in  some  of  the  fruits,  and  in  tne  severely 
critical  minds  of  Messrs.  Rivers,  this  otherwise  distinctive 
variety  has  to  be  abandoned.  Another  instance  of  a  Peach 
"gone  wrong"  when  its  first  promises  were  so  bright,  was 
instanced  in  a  seedling  whose  fruiting  was  a  fortnight  earlier 
than  Early  York,  under  the  same  treatment,  but  which  does 
not  now  appear  to  be  any  earlier.  There  is  an  early  Nectarine 
of  groat  promise  in  the  collection;  and  Perogrine  was  observed 
in  a  most  satisfactory  condition. 

Trained  pot>-tre€6  are  what  the  average  fruit  growers  seems 
to  regard  as  Messrs.  Rivers'  speciality ;  and  their  stock  is  cer- 
tainly extensive  and  very  handsome.  Trees  of  all  sorts — 
Apples,  Pears,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apricots,  and  Plums — from 
the  youngest  state,  which  is  two  years  old,  are  grown  in  pots. 
The  training  is  in  the  hands  of  men  who  have  been  bred  to  the 
work  from  youth  upward,  and  the  results  aro  such  as  visitors  to 
the  exhibitions  in  London,  Wolverhampton,  Edinburgh,  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  have  so  often  fulmired.  The  most 
recent  public  display  of  pot  fruit  trees  by  Rivers  was  a  ooUecr 
tion  of  Apricots  at  the  last  R.H.S.  meeting.  I  visited  Saw- 
bridgeworth in  the  first  week  of  August.  The  earliest  forced 
trees  were  then  plunged  in  a  yard  out  of  doors,  and  the  wood 
was  in  an  advanced  state  of  ripeness  then. 

In  walking  through  the  open-air  brakes  filled  with  thou- 
sands of  healthy  young  stock,  I  asked  Mr.  H.  Somers  Rivers  if 
he  observed  whetner  tnero  was  an  appreciably  greater  demand 
for  trees  within  the  last  few  years  for  orchard  and  commercial 

§lan  tat  ions.  He  answered  that  decidedly  there  was ;  that  the 
emand  arose  out'  of  the  desire  that  Britain  should  provide  her 
own  fruit  as  far  as  possible ;  and  the  immediate  outcome  in  his 
own  nursery  had  been  the  taking-in  of  nine  acres  of  new  land, 
which  is  now  beautifully  oovereii  with  half-standard  feathered 
Apple  trees  on  the  Crab  (budded  last  autumn) ;  and  quantities 
of  others  to  be  grown  as  pyramids  or  bushes,  these  being  on  the 
English  Broad-leaved  Paradise  stock. 

Biockg. 

Thousands  of  Crab  and  Paradise  seedling  stocks  adjoin  the 
acres  of  one-year-old  trees,  and  the  buddeiis  were  already  pre- 
paring for  operation.  Buds  that  fail  are  made  good  by  grafts 
in  April,  and  though  budded  trees  grow  best,  yet  reooui-se  is 
had  to  grafting  in  order  that  a  season's  growth  may  not  be  lost. 
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In  course  of  oonrersation,  I  Asked  my  companion  his  opinion  of 
Mr.  J.  Smith's  euggestionA  about  double  working  which  were 
published,  as  readers  may  remember^  in  the  Journal  of 
Horticulture  for  January  4,  11,  and  18,  1906.  One  of  these 
suggestions  was  that  if  he  (Mr.  Smith)  were  going  to  grow 
standards  to  crop  annually,  he  would  recommend  "  budding  the 
Grab  stock  with  Stirling  Castle  Apple  as  an  agent,  running  it 
up  to  standard  height,  and  then  grafting  Blenheim  Orange 
upon  it;  or  for  a  pyramid  or  bush,  grafting  the  Blenheim  low 
down.  Stirling  Castle,  and  another  of  the  same  type,  Smail|s 
•Admirable,  are  certain  croppers.  Thus  by  imparting  their 
free-fruiting  'blood'  into  the  'veins'  of  a  Blenheim  Orange, 
it  will  cause  it  to  fruit  freel^^,  in  this  case  making  the  art  a 
profitable  venture."  Mr.  Smith  wrote  a  good  deal  more,  all 
to  this  effect,  but  Mr.  Rivers  declined  to  commit  himself, 
though  one  gathered  that  he  was  not  sanguine  of  success  were 
the  trial  undertaken.  He  remarked  that,  of  course,  double 
grafting  is  a  recognised  practice  in  the  case  of  certain  varieties 
of  Pears  that  do  not  succeed  if  placed  directly  on  the  Ouince. 

A  considerable  amount  of  writing  has  appeared  in  the 
Journal  within  the  last  year  or  two  conoeming  stock  for  fruit 
trees,  and  the  subject  is  one  of  i)erpetual  interest  since  younger 
men  are  constantly  cominc  face  to  face  with  it.  Two  splendid 
letters  were  published  in  the  issues  of  October  11  and  18,  1906, 
describing,  in  plain  practical  terms,  the  distinguishing  features 
and  uses  of  the  different  stocks  for  Apples  and  Pears.  A  splen- 
did compliment  was  also  paid  to  the  late  Mr.  Francis  Rivers  in 
these  words : — "  When  the  late  Mr.  Francis  Rivers  raised  the 
broad-leaved  English  Paradise  stock,  and  strenuously  advo- 
cated the  pliuiting  of  trees  worked  upon  it,  he  did  more  to 
revolutionise  fruit  growing  in  this  country,  and  to  place  the 
home  grower  on  more  equal  terms  with  his  foreign  rivals  than 
had  ever  previously  been  done  by  one  man." 

A  chapter  on  stocks  is  included  in  the  late  Mr.  Rivers' 
"Miniature  Fruit  Garden,"  which  reached  its  twentieth  edition. 
This  work  is  sold  out  and  now  unobtainable  in  the  ordinary 
way,  ^ut  in  their  catalogue  the  present  members  of  the  firm 
"hope  to  issue  new  editions,  but  oan  give  no  definite  date  for 
their  appearance."  Crab  and  free  stocks  are  always  raised 
from  seeds;  and  Paradise  stocks  are  from  layers,  suckers,  or 
cuttings. 

While  on  the  question  of  stocks.  I  should  mention  the 
Marianna  Plum,  which  is  a  long-leavea  Myrobalana,  and  which 
was  said  to-be  a  superior  stock  for  Apricots,  preventing  them 
from  gumming  and  probable  collapse.  So  far,  its  use  has  been 
satisfactory.  It  was  pointed  out,  with  reference  to  standard 
Plums,  that  Mussel  is  budded  upon  Mussel,  as  this  furnishes  a 
straighter  stem,  and  the  Plum  is  then  budded  at  6ft  up.  It  is 
necessary  to  notice  that  Apricots,  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are 
always  propagated  by  budding  (or  by  seeds):  but  Cherries. 
Plums,  and,  of  course.  Apples  and  Pears,  can  be  either  budded 
or  grafted.  Adverting  to  Apricots.  Breda  is  almost  the  only 
variety  that  can  be  grown  as  a  bush.  Like  the  Nectarine  and 
Peach,  the  Apricot  is  especially  a  wall  tree  in  this  country. 

Trained  Treaf. 

But  I  am  making  this  a  merely  teohnioal  article,  while  what 
I  started  out  to  do  was  to  briefly  review  the  condition  of  these 
nurseries.  Trained  trees  in  the  open  are  as  great  a  feature  as 
pot  trees  are  under  glass.  It  is  astonishing  to  observe  with 
what  care  the  shoots  and  main  branches  are  oent  into  position 
and  are  fastened  by  cross  pieces  of  lath  or  canes,  almost  to  a 
hair's-breadth.  Exact  training  and  firm  tying  is  imperative  in 
the  case  of  young  trees.  It  is  needless  to  saj  that  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  trees,  (uid  patterns  and  varieties  are  here. 

When  new  land  is  taken  in,  as  in  the  recent  case  of  the  nine 
acres,  it  is  deeply  trenched— not  merelv  ploughed.  The  ground 
is  flJso  kept  stirred  and  hoed  during  the  summer  b]^  employing 
Planet  Junior  pony-hoes.  This  is  small  and  convenient  enough 
to  get  along  between  the  rows  of  trees.  An  interesting  sight  was 
the  hen  coops  or  houses  which  are  set  about  in  certain  parts  of 
the  grounds.  There  are  few  better  destroyers  of  inscKsts  and 
their  eggs  and  larvss  than  poultry,  and  ever^  orohardist  should 
employ  them  in  this  direction.  They  are  invaluable  for  the 
destruction  of  the  females  of  the  codlin  and  the  winter  moths. 

Small  Fiults  and  Rosas. 

Strawberry  runners  were  being  taken  off  for  beddine-up  and 
for  the  supply  of  stock.  By  bedding-up  is  meant  that  the  plant- 
lets,  when  detached  from  the  runners  with  a  few  roots,  are 
closely  bedded  in  rows,  in  beds,  and  these  furnish  well-rooted 
stocky  plants  for  sending  out  this  autumn  or  next  summer. 
Gooseberries  and  others  of  the  bush  fruits  were  all  excellent, 
and  both  Raspberries  and  Loganberries  are  ready  in  quantities. 
Apart  from  the  fruits  there  are  the  shrubs  and  the  Koses ;  and 
one  almost  forgets,  until  reminded  of  the  fact,  that  Messrs. 
Rivers  at  one  time  were  great  roearians,  showing  and  winning 
awards  in  London  and  elsewhere.  Their  stock  of  Roses  is  still 
maintained  in  the  best  condition. 

I  must  omit  any  definite  allusion  to  varieties  in  these  notes, 
other  than  to  the  old  original  seedling  trees  of  Early  Rivers 


and  President  Plums,  two  of  the  finest  market  varieties  ever 
raised^  and  ea(^,.like  so  very  many  other  highly  valued 
varieties,  having  been  disseminated  from  Sawbridge worth. 
Plums  and  Pears  particularly  are  a  very  heavy  crop  in  the 
orchards  here,  of  which  there  are  several  of  some  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  laid  down  to  grass,  and  with  the  outskirts  netted 
against  hares  and  rabbits.  It  might  be  mentioned  that  con- 
sfoerable  numbers  of  these,  and  of  partridges  and  pigeons  (as 
well  as  of  rooks!)  abound  in  and  around  the  estate,  llie 
nurseries  and  hay  and  com  fields  are  extensive,  while  field  Peas, 
Beans,  and  some  acres  of  Potatoes  are  also  cultivated :  Messrs. 
Rivers  are,  in  short,  farmers  and  orchardists  as  well  as  fruit 
nurserymen.  They  send  tons  of  fruit  to  the  markets.  In 
order  to  sustain  the  fertility  of  their  broad  acres  much  manure 
(dung)  is  employed,  and  this  they  get  by  barge  and,  by  waggon 
from  Ix>ndon.  Wakeley's  Hop  manure  is  used  to  top-dress 
the  pot  trees.  

Here  I  must  conclude,  even  though  I  discover  that  no 
allusion  has  been  made  to  the  pot-grown  Figs — grand  stuff  in 
Sin  and  other  sised  pots;  nor  to  the  young  Vines  which  had 
been  stopped  at  8ft,  and  were  beginning  to  swell  and  ripen  up 
some  weeks  ago ;  and  lastlv,  the  Orange  and  Lemon  collection 
has  been  passed  over.  Still,  all  of  these  oan  be  left  to  answer 
for  themselves,  and  I  am  sure  they  will  not  disappoint  their 
purchasers.  A  paper  on  the  cultivated  Oranges  was  delivered 
by  Mr.  H.  Someis  Rivers  before  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Siaciety,  and  it  had  the  distinction  of  being  the  last  one  that 
was  read  at  the  old  Drill  Hall  prior  to  the  society's  removal  to 
Vincent  Square.— Wandkrinq  Willie. 

<■•■! 


Royal  Hoptioaltiiral,  Sept.  Srd. 

The  usual  fortnightly  show  was  well  patronised  by  the 
exhibitors.  The  collections  of  fruit  trees  in  pots  were  of  chief 
interest,  while  the  bamboos  from  Messrs.  «fames  Veitch  and 
Sons,  Ltd.,  made  quite  a  new  feature,  and  a  pleasing  one  too. 

Ofohld  Commlttae. 

Present :  J.  Gumey  Fowler,  Esq.  (in  the  chair) :  and  Messrs. 
J.  O'Brien,  H.  J,  Veitch.  H.  Little,  W.  Boxall.  F.  W.  Moore, 
W.  P.  Bound,  A.  Dye,  H.  T.  Pitt,  W.  Cobb,  J.  Charlesworth, 
W.  H.  White,  H.  G.  Alexander,  H.  A.  Tracy,  W.  A.  Bilney, 
F.  Peeters-Carten,  and  W.  Bolton. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  staged  a  small 
though  choice  ^roup  of  orchids,  chiefly  composed  <M  Cattleya* 
and  Cypripediums.  Some  or  the  best  forms  were  Lselio- 
cattleya  Dominiana,  L.-c.  Bletchleyensis,  and  L.-c.  Wellsiana. 
good  plants  of  Brasso-cattleya  Digbyano-gigas,  aJao  Cypri- 
pediums James  H.  Veitch  and  C.  RothschUdiano-superbiens. 

A  group  of  orchids  also  came  from  Messrs.  Charlesworth  and 
Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford.  Tbis  collection  included  some  choice 
forms  of  Miltonia  vexillaria  Leopold!,  Qattleya  Atalanta^  a  re- 
markably fine  variety.  Miltonia  v.  robusta,  Cattleya  Ins,  and 
C.  Fowleri  were  also  very  fine  here. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  were  also  repre* 
seuted  by  a  good  collection,  in  which  were  noted  Sobralia  hvbrid, 
a  dwarf  form  that  flowers  at  2ft  high,  Cattleya  Parthenia  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  some  good  Cypripediums. 

Frail  and  Tatfetable  GMiimlttae*  - 

Present:  G.  Bunyard.  Esq.  (in  the  chair):  with  Messrs.  J. 
Cheal,  J.  W.  Bates,  W.  Pope,  H.  Parr,  H.  J.  Wright.  H.  Mark- 
ham.  J.  Lyne,  O.  Thomas,  C.  Foster,  J.  Mclndoe,  W.  Poupart, 
J.  Vert,  G.  Woodward,  J.  Davis,  A.  R.  Allan,  and  Rev. 
W.  Wilks. 

Messrs.  G.  Bunyard  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Maidstone,  arranged  » 
table  of  choice  fruits  which  included  some  splendid  examples  o£ 
Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  and  Nuts.  Fine  dishes  of  Worcester 
Pearmain,  Emperor  Napoleon.  Grenadier,  Red  Quarrenden, 
Stirling  Castle,  and  Gold  Medal  were  noted  in  the  Apples ;  while 
some  fine  dishes  of  Marguerite  Marrillat,  Doyenne  Boussoch^ 
and  Triomphe  de  Vienne  were  the  best  Pears.  A  box  of  Bur- 
bank  Plums,  grown  on  standards  in  the  open  air.  was  very 
attractive,  as  were  also  capital  examples  of  otner  Plums, 
Cherries,  and  Nuts. 

From  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  came  a. 
large  collection  of  fruit  trees  in  pots.  Standard  Figs  were  quite 
a  feature,  plants  with  heads  not  more  than  2ft  in  diameter  were 
carrying  dozens  of  fruits  in  various  stages.  Apples,  Pears,  and 
Plums  were  all  equally  fine.  The  Fif^  carrving  the  heaviest 
crops  were  Black  Ischia,  Brown  Turkey,  Negro  Largo,  and 
Bourjassotte  Grise.  The  Plums  included  well  fruited  speci- 
mens of  Belle  de  Louvain,  Cox's  Emperor,  and  Grand  Duke. 

From  Mcissrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  came  a  lar^e 
collection  of  fruit  trees  in  pots  all  grown  in  the  open  air.  The 
Apples  were  large,  and  carried  excellent  crops,  while  a  larce 
colu»ction  of  Plums  in  boxes  occupied  the  front  of  the  table 
with  dishes  of  Apples,  Pears,  and  Damsons.     The  collection  of 
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Planks  was  really  rezDArkAble,  and  it  is  not  oftem  that  so  many 
varieties  are  staged  together.  A  few  of  the  best  were  Large 
Imperial,  Denniston's  Superb  Gage,  Gubome's,  Washington, 
BeHe  de  Louvaine,  and  Goz'a  Emperor.  In  all  thirty-eight 
varieties  were  staged. 

The  King's  Acre  Nurseries,  Ltd.,  Hereford,  made  a  fine 
exhibit  of  fruit  trees  in  pots,  some  fine  examples  of  cultural 
skill  being  exhibited.  The  Grapes  were  trained  flat,  and  pre- 
sented a  fine  appearance,  the  bunches  being  large  and  well 
coloured ;  Gros  Maroc,  Lady  Hutt,  Alnwick  Seedling,  and  Black 
Alicante  being  especially  good.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  were 
capital,  every  tree  carrying  a  good  crop.  Apples  and  Peara 
were  large  and  well  coloured.  Some  standard  Ked  Currants, 
Plnms,  and  Fi^gs  completed  a  really  fine  display. 

A  nice  collection  of  fruit  came  from  Mrs.  Brace^  Doveridge 
HaU.  near  Derby,  which  consisted  of  twelve  exhibition  bunches 
of  Grapes,  and  Melons,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apricots,  Figs, 
and  Apples.  The  Grapes  were  well  grown  and  of  excellent 
colour ;  the  Peaches  were  Barrington  anS  Sea  Eagle.  Melons  in- 
cluded good  specimens  of  Favourite,  Peeress,  and  Countess. 
Plums  were  also  very  good,  and  the  Apples  and  Nectarines 
deserve  mention. 

noral  Committee. 
Present:  W.  Marshall,  Esq.  (in  the  chair):  and  Messrs. 
H.  B.  May,  C.  T.  Druery,  G.  Nicholson,  T.  W.  Turner, 
W.  Cuthbertson,  H.  J.  Jones,  C.  Dixon,  W.  Bain,  A.  Turner, 
W.  Howe,  R.  0.  Notcutt,  R.  Hooper  Pearson,  and  C.  R. 
Fielder. 

Messrs.  Garter  Page  and  Co.,  52,  London  Wall,  E.C.,  opened 
the  Dahlia  season  in  fine  style,  by  staging  a  large  and  orilliant 
display  of  cactus,  single,  pompon,  and  JPeeony-flowered  varieties. 
Naturallv  the  cactus  types  made  the  best  aisplay.  They  were 
arnanged  on  tall  bamboos,  while  the  front  was  occupied  with 
baskets  containing  separate  varieties.  Some  of  the  most  strik- 
ing were  W.  Marshall,  Thos.  Wilson,  Caradoc,  Faunus,  Fairy, 
£.  Cadman,  Mrs.  McMillan,  Nelson,  Victorian,  Butterfly, 
Dreadnought,  and  Harlequin.  The  PsDony  varieties,  too,  were 
most  striking. 

Messrs.  W.  Bull  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  contributed  a  disi^y  of 
foliage  plants,  with  a  few  Gattleyas  occupying  the  centre. 
Aralias  were  excellent,  while  Calaoiums,  Anthunums,  and  some 
well  coloured  Dractenas  formed  the  chief  features.  Among  the 
orchids  were  noted  good  plants  of  Cattleya  Maroni,  C.  superba, 
C.  Pittiana  superba,  ana  C.  Atalanta. 

The  Misses  £.  and  M.  Kipping,  Hutton,  presented  a  nice 
display  oi  hardy  and  alpine  flowers.  In  the  former  were  some 
good  Liliums.  Montbretias,  Heleniums,  and  Gaillardias ;  while 
the  rock  plants  were  represented  chiefly  by  Sedums,  Thalictrums, 
and  a  variety  of  Thymus. 

Messrs.  G.  Stark  and  Son,  Great  Rvburgh,  staged  some  ex- 
cellent Sweet  Peas  for  the  season ;  Helen  Ldwis  in  good  form, 
Henry  Eckford,  Nell  Gwynne,  Enchantress,  and  Horace  Skipper 
all  in  first  rate  fettle. 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  had  a  table  of  fine 
hardy  flowers,  in  which  the  most  prominent  subjects  were 
Phloxes,  Spineas,  Gladioli,  and  Statics.  The  same  firm  also 
arranged  a  display  of  cactus  and  single  Dahlias.  In  the  former 
section  good  blooms  were  noted  of  Harbour  Light,  Phineas, 
HerewaiS,  Columbia,  Violetta,  Mrs.  Gasgill;  Floradora,  Mre.  E. 
Mawley,  T.  Parkin,  and  Victorian.  The  best  single  varieties 
were  Sunrise.  Bella  Donna,  Casilda,  and  Leslie  Scale. 

Messrs.  Gilbert  and  Son,  Dyke,  Bourne,  Lines,  staged  three 
boxes  containing  bulbs  of  Anemones,  Narcissi,  Tulips,  and  a 
varietur  of  other  bulbs.  Surely  the  Royal  Horticultural  hall  is 
not  going  to  be  converted  into  a  sample  shop ;  if  so,  the  sooner 
the  stalls  sre  let  the  better. 

Messrs.  W.  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  occupied  an 
entire  table  with  Roses  arranged  in  baskets,  which  made  a 
magnificent  display  of  not  less  t^n  a  hundred  varieties.  Indeed, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  picture  a  more  beautiful  exhibit  of 
autumn  Roses.  Just  a  few  of  the  best  were  Joseph  Hill, 
Madame  A.  Chatenay,  Pharisaer«  Madame  Hosts,  Warrior  (in 
splendid  form),  Mrs.  Isabelle  Milner,  KiUamey,  fiarl  of  War- 
wick, Mrs.  Dudley  Cross,  a  lemon  yellow  in  grand  form,  Frau 
^a>rl  Druschki,  and  Madame  Leon  Pain. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd..  Chelsea,  occupied  the 
entire  end  of  the  hall  with  a  collection  of  bamboos,  the  majority 
growing  in  larsre  tubs,  the  whole  presenting  a  fine  tropical 
appearance.  Some  of  the  most  conspicuous  were  Bambusa 
paimata,  B.  fastuosa,  Arundinaria  anceps.  A.  Hindsi  graminea, 
Pfayllostachys  Castillonis,  and  A.  Fortunei  variegata.  Needless 
to  add  aU  the  specimens  were  beautifully  developed  ;  also  baskets 
of  Senecio  clivorum,  Aconitum  Wilsoni,  and  Artemisia  lactifolia. 
^  Another  collection  of  hardy  flowers  came  from  Messrs.  T.  S. 
W^are,  Ltd.,  Feltham.  The  arrangement  was  somewhat  too 
crowded  owing  perhaps  to  lack  of  space.  A  fine  collection  of 
Phloxes  were  staged,  which  included  Flambeau.  Edmond  Andran, 
Ideal,  Enfante  du  Rhone.  Some  fine  vases  of  Chrv.santhemum 
King  Edward  VII.  were  also  noted,  while  the  collection  of 
Pyrethrums  and  Pentstemons  were  wonderfullv  bright. 

Messrs.    G.   Bunyard  and  Co.,   Ltd.,   Maidstone,  staged   a 


beautifully  arranged  exhibit  of  hardy  flowers.  Phloxes  were  m 
fine  condition,  especially  Iris,  Leonardi  de  Vinci,  Etna,  'and 
Countess  of  Shrewsbury.  Asters  of  the  perennial  type  were 
also  well  staged,  as  were  also  ^oups  of  Lilium  tigriniim,  some 
good  Gladioh,  and  a  nice  exhibit  of  Montbretias. 

A  whole  table  of  named  Pentstemons  came  from  Lord  Alden- 
ham,  Elstree  (gardener,  Mr.  E.  Beckett).  This  exhibit  was 
quite  equal  to  anything  yet  seen  from  the  north,  and  made 
quite  a  sensation.  The  most  striking  varieties  were  Mdlle.  de 
Vilmorin,  Firefly.  Aldenham  Pride,  Cherry  Ripe,  Maxima, 
Autumn  Glory,  King's  Ransom,  Rubicunda,  and  Rosabella. 

Messrs.  Gunn  and  Sons,  Olton,  Birmingham,  again  staged 
a  fine  collection  of  Phloxes  arran^d  in  tall  bamboos  and  vases. 
The  chief  varieties  were  F.  Von  Lassber3r,  Dove,  Louis  Blanc, 
Le  Mahdi,  Lord  Raleigh,  Sheriff  Ivory,  Iris,  Antonin  Mercie. 
and  Roger  Marax.  The  whole  bank  was  beautifully  executed 
and  most  effective.  «    #,  j  *^ 

Roses  came  in  strong  force  from  Messrs.  F.  Cant  and  Co., 
Colchester,  and  they  were  wonderfully  good  for  the  season. 
The  most  striking  vases  were  Irish  Elegance,  La  Tosca,  Madame 
A.  Chatenav,  Princess  Marie  Mertchersky,  Mons.  J.  Hill,  and 
Prince  de  fiulgarie.  The  vases  were  nicely  staged  in  a  foil  of 
greenery. 

Carnations  of  the  Amerioan  type  were  well  staged  by  Messrs. 
W.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate.  The  flowers  were  excellent  for 
the  season,  especially  so  the  vases  of  The  President,  Fair  Maid, 
Robert  Craig,  Mrs.  R.  Norman,  and  Enchantress. 

A  pretty  exhibit  of  Centaureas  came  from  Messrs.  Jarman 
and  Co.,  Chard.  The  colours  included  white,  lemon  or  straw, 
mauve,  and  yellow,  the  whole  arranged  with  GypsophUa  and 
Statics.  •.        .^  ,  .        , 

Mr.  A.  LI.  Gwillim,  Cambria  Nursery^  New  Eltham,  staged  a 
fine  table  of  single  and  double  Begonias  frcMn  the  open  air. 
The  varieties  were  seedlings,  and  of  a  high  order  of  merit,  the 
blooms  large,  fresh,  and  bright  in  colour. 

From  Mr.  L.  R.  Russell,  Richmond,  came  a  display  of  hardy 
Fuchsias,  and  other  hardv  flowering  plants.  The  most  distinct 
of  the  Fuchsias  were  Enfante  Prodigue,  Coccinea,  Floraine, 
Riccartoni,  Elsie,  and  Madame  Cornellissen.  The  Elseagnus 
picta  aurea  and  Clematises  also  contributed  to  the  display. 

Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Merstham,  arranged  a  table 
of  early-flowering  Chrysanthemums,  chiefly  of  the  Masse  type. 
The  blooms  were  remarkably  fine,  the  best  varieties  being 
Hector,  Nina  Blick,  Carmelite  (a  deep  golden  yellow).  Wells' 
Scarlet,  The  Champion,  and  Polly. 

From  Me»rs.  H.  B.  May  and  Sons,  TJpoer  Edmonton,  came 
a  very  varied  display  of  plants,  which  included  groups  of  Ixoras, 
Solanum  jasminoides.  Oleanders  in  flower,  Campanulas  in 
variety,  Veronicas,  and  a  number  of  well-flowered  Bouvardias. 

Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Hardy  Plant  Farm,  Enfield,  produced  a 
fine  table  of  hardy  flowers  backed  with  bamboos  and  Aoers. 
Liliums  were  a  good  featiire,  as  were  Tamarix  in  variety. 
Lychnis  grandiflora,  Stokesia  cyanea  prsBOOX,  Pyrethrum 
Princess  Marie,  and  a  good  collection  of  Tritomas.  Needless 
to  add,  the  exhibit  was  admirably  arranged. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Lewisham,  sent  a  group  of  hybrid  Fuchsias, 
which  were  most  attractive.  The  best  were  Mary,  a  bright 
coral  Ted  with  fulgens  foliage,  Thalia,  Coralle,  Gartenmeister, 
Boustedt,  and  Perle.  The  whole  were  well  set  up  with  bamboos, 
ferns,  and  grasses. 

Messrs.  Kelway  and  Sons,  Langport,  made  a  splendid  exhibit 
of  Gladioli.  The  flowers  were  arranged  in  large  vases,  and 
produced  a  fine  effect.  The  best  were  Empress  Frederick, 
Peace,  Envov,  Huish  Tower,  Dovedale,  Herkomer,  Mrs.  J.  M. 
Skittery,  an^  Princess  Victoria. 

Medals  . 
Orchid  Comhittsb.— Silver  Flora  to  the  Messns.  Charles- 
worth,  Sander,  and  Veitch.    Silver  Banksian  to  Messrs.  Low. 

Fruit  and  Vbgbtablx  Coiiihttbb.— Silver-gilt  Knightian  , 
to  Messrs.  Bunyard  and  Co.,  Maidstone,  for  collection  of  fruit; 
Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Kent,  for  fruit  in  pots;  Messrs. 
Jas.  Veitch  ai^  Sons,  Chelsea,  for  collection  of  fruit  in  pots;^ 
the  King's  Acre  Nursery,  Hereford,  for  collection  of  fruit. 
Silver  Knightian  to  Mrs.  Brace,  The  Gardens,  Doveridge  Hall, 
near  Derby,  for  collection  of  fruit. 

Floral  Comiiittbb.— Gold  medal  to  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and 
Sons,  Chelsea,  bamboos.  Silver-gilt  Flora  to  Messis.  Carter 
Page,  London  Wall,  cactus  Dahlias,  Ac. ;  Messrs.  Kelway,  Lang- 
port,  Gladioli;  Messrs.  W.  Paul,  Waltham  Cross,  Roses;  Lord 
Aldenham  (gardener,  Mr.  Beckett),  Pentstemons.  Silver-gilt 
Banksian  to  Me«!srs.  Gunn  and  Sons,  Olton,  Phloxes;  Messrs. 
H.  B.  May  and  Sons,  Upper  Edmonton,  flowering  plants  > 
Amos  Perry.  Enfield,  hardy  plants.  Silver  Flora  to  Messrs. 
Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  for  Carnations;  Gwillim,  New 
Eltham,  Begonias.  Silver  Banksian  to  Messrs.  Bull  and  Sons, 
Chelsea,  for  stove  plants;  Bunyard,  Maidstone,  herbaceous; 
Frank  Cant,  Colchester,  Roses;  Cheal  and  Son,  Crawley, 
Dahlias;  Russell,  Richmond,  hardy  plants;  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd., 
Feltham,  herbaceous  plants.  Bronze  Flora  to  Messrs.  Jarman. 
Chard,  for  Centaureas;  H.  J.  Jones,  I^\risham,  hybrid 
Fuchsias;  Wells  and  Co.,  Merstham,  Chrysanthemums. 
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CertlfieatM  and  Awards  of  Merit. 

ArctoBxs  regalis  (Sir  Trevor  Lawrence). — A.  fine  cross  between 
Aureola  an^l  Otrandis.  The  flowers  are  about  2Hn  in  diameter, 
white,  with  a  distinct  yellow  disc.    A.M. 

Brcuso-lmliO'cattleya  Rowena  (Major  Holford). — A  cross  between 
L.-c.  Deris  and  B.  Digbyana.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  chrome 
yellow,  with  a  slightly  paler  lip.    A  M. 

Oanna  Madame  Louis  Voraz  (Sir  Trevor  Jjawrence). — A  huge 
variety  with  yellow  flowers  marbled  with  orange.    A.M. 

Carnation  Mrs,  T,  Colthwaite  (Cutbush  and  Son). — A  large  border 
variety,  pure  white  in  colour,  with  a  smooth  petal,  large,  and  a  non- 
bursting  calyx.    Should  make  a  really  good  border  variety.    A.M. 

Cattleya  Hardyana  var.  Madame  Valclce  (Mr.  A,  A.  Peeters). — A 
grand  variety,  the  sepals  and  petals  pure  white,  the  lip.  edged  white, 
with  purple-shaded  yellow  in  the  throat.    A.M. 

Cattleya  Iris  var.  His  Majesty  (J.  Veitoh  and  Sons). — A  beautiful 
hybrid  between  X!.  bicolor  and  C.  aur^a.  The  sepals  are  practically 
6in8  across,  bright  amber  in  colour,  with  a  beautiful  rosy  purple 
lip  veined  with  yellow  at  the  base.    F.C.O. 

Dahlia  JElsa  Ellrich  (H.  Shoe8mith).~A  creamy  white  cactus 
variety,  with  a  blush  shaae  on  the  older  petals.  A  good  centre.  A.M 

Dahlia  Peggy  ^Cheal  and  Son). — ^A  single  variety ;  rose,  shaded 
to  the  centre,  crimson  disc.    A.M. 

Dahlia  Mauve  Queen  (Cheal  and  Son). — A  variety  of  the  cactus 
type,  mauve  pink,  white  towards  centre ;  a  well  built  flower.    A.M. 

Dahlia  The  Bride  (Cheal  and  Son). — A  pure  white  Cactus  variety 
of  the  decorative  type ;  medium  size.    A.M. 

Fuchsia  Coralle  (H.  J.  Jones). — One  of  the  hybrid  type;  bright  coral 
red,  with  a  good  long  tube  and  short  sepals }  freely  pioduced.    A.M. 

Qaillardia  Lady  Bolliston  (Messrs.  Harrison  and  Sons,  Leicester). 
— A  very  large  yellow  flower,  at  least  3in  in  diameter.  A  flne 
decorative  variety.    A.M. 

Gladiolus  Purity  (Eelway  and  Son). — Pure  white  with  just  a 
faint  tinge  of  purple  on  the  lower  lip.    A  flne  type  of  flower.    A.M. 

Lychnis  grandiflora  (A.  Perry). — A  single  variety,  ranging  from, 
red  to  rosy  riad;  flowers  2in  in  diameter,  single ;  about  2ft  high.  A.M. 

Pentstemons  strain  (Lord  Aldenham). — The  exhibit  is  described 
in  this  issue.  The  strain  is  undoubtedly  a  good  one,  and  worthy  of 
the  award  conferred.    A.M. 

8ophro'l»lio^attleya  Phyllis  (Major  Holford). — A  cross  between 
S.-1.  lata  and  C.  Lawrenceana.  A  charming  hybrid,  bright  rosy 
purple  throughout.    A.M. 

Stanhopea  Platyceras  (Hon.  W.  Bothschild). — A  large  flower, 
creamy  white,  sepids  and  petals  heavily  spotted  with  violet,  while 
on  the  lip  they  become  heavily  shaded.    A.M. 

Royal  Hortioaltuval  Society  of  Ireland,  Aug.  27th. 

Our  premier  horticultural  society  wba  fortunate  in  securing  a 
fine  day  for  its  autumn  show,  a  ^ood  central  position  affor£»d 
by  M^rrion  Square,  and  the  Irish  metropolus  crowded  with 
visitors  for  the  horse  show,  as  well  as  the  Irish  International 
Exhibition,  which,  in  the  altogether  should  have  given  gratify- 
ing results.  We  fear,  neverthelees,  such  was  not  the  case,  and 
that  it  was  far  from  being  patronic^-  to  the  extent  that  might 
reasonably  have  been  expected.  Otherwise  it  was  an  excellent 
show  with  more  entries  tinan  of  recent  years.  Cut  blooms  in  the 
way  of  Carnations,  Roses,  and  tuberous  Begonias  were  good,  a 
superb  thirty-«ix  of  the  latter Jijein^^taged  bjr  ^r.  T.  I^olan, 


gardener  to  G.  C.  Sfcapletbn,  Esq.,  Wyvem^  Killiney.  These 
were  faultless  in  form  and  finish,  and  deserving  of  special  men- 
tion, as  we  have  not  seen  anything  as  good  in  Duolin  before 
(nor  elsewhere,  in  fact-).  In  point  of  interest,  perhaps,  Sweet 
Peas  came  first,  one  large  tent  being  monopolised  by  the  popular 
flower.  In  the  special  audit  class  for  the  best  fifteen  bunches, 
the  gold  medal  of  the  N.8.P.  Society  went. to  Ed.  Cowdy,  Esq., 
a  northern  grower;  the  silver  medal  to  Lord  Dunleath,  whilst 
last  year's  champion,  Mr.  W.  J.  Mitchison,  had  to  be  content 
with  third  place.  The  Edmundson  challenge  cup  for  the  best 
eighteen  bunches  also  went  to  Mr.  Cowdy ;  second,  Mrs.  West ; 
third,  the  Hon.  0.  F.  Crichton,  with  several  oommendeds.  For 
the  best  twelve  bunchesj  prizes  presented  by  Mr.  Eckford,  who, 
bv  the  way,  again  obliged  the  society  by  coming  over  to  judge 
the  Sweet  Fei  classes,  Mr.  H.  E.  White  led,  with  Dr.  O'bonel 
Browne  second,  and  the  IMarquis  of  Ormonde  third;  further 
prizes  presented  by  Mr.  Eckford  for  six  bunches  being  awarded 
to  Dr.  Browne,,  Lord  Ormonde,  and  Mr.  H.  Digm  respectively. 
In  another  minor  class  Messrs.  Moran,  Eason,  and  Westby  were 
best. 

In  the  nurserymen's  clafwes  for  Roses,  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson, 
of  Belfast,'  was  awarded  the  society's  silver-gilt  medal  for 
selventy-two  fine  blooms;  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  taking  a  similar 
trophy  for  a  dozen  new  varieties,  and  fiTst  prize  for  twenty-four 
teas;  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson  again  taking  premier  position  for  a 
table  of  Roses,  8ft  by  4ft,  arranged  foi-  effect.  Lord  Ardilaun's 
(the  president)  challenge  cup  for  twenty-four  Koses  in  the 
amateur's  classes  going  to  Mr.  J.  C.  Hall;  the  challenge  cup 
presented  by  C.  M.  Doyne,  Esq.,  for  twelve  h.t.'s  going  to  Dr. 
O'Donel  Browne;  and  the  l>est  six  vaf^es  of  Roses  Iwing  set  up 
by  Mr.  W.  J.  Mitchison  for  the  Hon.  C.  F.  Crichton.  For  eighteen 
teas  and  noisettes  only,  the  West  challenge  cup  was  awarded  to 


Dr.  Browne,  with  Mr.  Edmund  D'Olier  second ;  and  for  a  stand 
of  twelve,  similar,  David  Drimmie,  Esq.,  was  placed  first.  Lord 
Ardilaun's  challenge  cud  for  the  best  twenty-four  cactus  Dahlias 
was  won  by  Hamilton  Stubber,  Esq, ;  other  Dahlia  classes  being 
fairly  filled.  Hardy  flowers  were  exceedingly  well  represented ; 
Lord  Ardilaun's  prizes  for  the  best  amateur's  coUection  on  a 
space  15ft  bv  4ft  being  taken  by  Capt.  Riall.  Lord  Plunkett,  and 
the  Hon.  Mrs.  Barry  respectively;  Gladiolus  were  not  strong, 
the  leading  exhibit  (nurserymen's)  of  last  year  being  oonsnicuoua 
by  it3  absence;  but  Carnations  were  in  full  force,  Messrs. 
Watson  and  Son's  challenge  cup  for  twelve  vases  being  won  by 
A.  Armstrong,  Esq. ;  another  trophy  (cup)  for  twenty-four 
bunches  being  taken  by  M.  Macdonald,  Esq. 

Some  tihirty  fruit  classes  were  fairly  well  filled.  Melons  being 
plentiful,  but  Grapes  scarcely  up  to  their  usual  standardT 
Vegetables,  too,  although  good  for  the  season,  were,  apparently, 
affected  by  it.  Extras  were  represented  by  fine  stands^  chiefly 
haixly  flowers,  set  up  by  Chas.  Ramsay  and  Sons,  Dublin  (gold 
medal);  W.  Drummond  and  Sons.  Ltd.,  Dublin  and  Stirling 
(gold  medal);  Dicksons,  Chester  (bronce  medal);  collection  of 
ferns,  fine,  by  Messrs.  Browett  and  Co.,  Bangstown,  who  filled 
a  small  tent  (gold  medal) ;  Heath  and  Son,  Cheltenham,  orchids 
and  Caraations  chiefly  (very  highly  commended) ;  Watson  and 
Sons,  Ltd.,  Clontarf,  Carnations  only,  a  fine  exhibit  (gold 
medal) ;  Hugh  Dickson,  Carnations  and  Roses  (silver  medal) ; 
Pennick  and  Co.,  Delgany,  Wicklow,  collection  (very  highly 
commended):  S.  A.  Jones,  Kilkenny,  Dahlias,  Gladioli,  &c. 
(silver  medal),  and  others.  Last,  not  least,  was  Dr.  O'Donel 
Browne's  new  Sweet  Pea,  shown  by  the  raiser  and  named  after 
him,  a  fine  form  in  the  way  of  John  Ingman.  but  w;holly  dis- 
tinct in  its  deeper  tone  and  more  massive  build.  This  novelty 
took  Mr.  Eckfoi'd's  taste  to  the  tune  of  a  first  class  certificate 
(R.H.S.  of  Ireland),  and  gold  medal.  This,  at  least,  was  his 
recommendation,  wnich,  doubtless,  will  receive  at  the  hands  of 
the  council  the  attention  it  unquestionablj^  deserves. — K., 
Dublin. 

Bftth  Gardeners'. 

On  Thursday  afternoon,  August  29,  the  members  of  the 
Bath  Gardeners  Debating  Society  went  for  their  second  outine 
of  the  season  to  Hart  ham  Park,  Sir  John  Dickson  Poynder^ 
residence,  this  outing  being  arranged  for  those  members  and 
friends  who  eould  not  participate  in  the  excursion  to  Blenheim 
in  July  last.  A  start  was  made  from  the  headquarters,  the 
Foresters'  Hall,  at  2.16.  the  party  filling  four  large  brakes,  and 
on  this  occasion,  for  trie  first  tune,  ladies  were  invited,  and 
many  accepted  tne  invitation.  The  weather  was  all  that  oould 
bar  wished,  and  the  drive,  especially  through  the  park,  was  much 
enjoyed.  Mr.  W.  J.  Welch,  the  head  garaener,  was  waiting  the 
arrival  of  the  party,  and  no  time  was  lost  in  making  a  tour  of 
the  pleasure  grounds  and  wild  garden.  Tea  was  then  taken 
under  the  welcome  shade  of  the  Beech  trees,  and  thus  refreshed, 
a  move  was  made  to  the  Italian  garden,  and  in  oassing  the 
fine  herbaceous  borders  special  notice  was  made  or  the  great 
variety  of  Phloxes  in  them.  Though  a  little  late  for  Roses,  the 
members  found  the  Rose  garaen  well  worth  a  viat,  some 
varieties  having  many  buds  yet  to  open,  and  will  possibly  con- 
tinue till  frost  stop  them.  Next  we  were  conducted  through 
the  greenhouses,  or  which  most  are  quite  modern,  and  many 
were  the  expressioiis  of  admiration  as  the  various  nouses  were 
inspected.  Leaving  this  department,  we  reach  the  kitchen 
garden,  which  was  ^enti fully  stocked  with  all  manner  of  vege- 
table produce,  and  reflects  much  credit  on  those  in  charge. 

Just  before  leaving,  the  opportunity  was  taken  for  a  little 
speechmaking.     Mr.  W.  J.  Crook,  in  a  few  well-chosen  words 

eroposed  a  most  hearty  vote  of  tnanks  to  Sir  John  and  Lady 
'ickfron  Poynder  for  their  kindness  in  allowing  them  the 
grivilege  of  going  over  the  beautiful  grounds  and  gardens  of 
[art ham  Park.  Mr.  W.  Lane  seoondea,  and  coupled  the  name 
of  Mr.  Welch  with  the  motion  for  his  kindness  in  conducting 
them  over  the  grounds.  The  return  journey  was  through 
Coisham,  the  party  reaching  Bath  about  10  o'clock. — F.  L.  A. 

Bristol  Gardeners'. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  Thursday,  August  29, 
at  St.  John's  Parish  Room,  Mr.  J.  C.  House  in  the  chair.  The 
lecturer  for  the  evening  was  Mr.  Hunking,  gardener  to  Alder- 
man Dix,  Hampton  Lod^e,  who  gave  an  excellent  paper  upon 
Schizanthus*.  Mr,  Hunkinc  dealt  with  the  subject  from  the 
jtime  of  seed  sowing  to  se^  gathering,  and  advised  placing  the 
plants  on  a  shelf  in  a  cool  house  thix>ugh  the  winter  noonths, 
jalso  to  be  very  careful  in  watering,  keeping  them  on  the  dry 
side,  the  final  shift  being  made  in  pots  of  from  Sin  to  Sin  in 
diameter.  Several  took  part  in  the  discussion,  one  or  two  dis- 
agreeing with  the  lecturer  as  regards  time  of  sowing  seed, 
which  he  advised  to  be  sown  the  second  week  in  October.  Mr. 
Hunking  handed  round  some  photographic  views  of  a  group 
of  150  plants  as  grown  at  Hampton  Lodge.  All  these  plants 
were  grown  from  seed  saved  from  four  whites,  and  among  the 
whole  batch  there  were  scarcely  two  alike,  the  ooloui-s  ranging 
from  white  to  deep  purple.  Mr.  Grieve  won  for  six  bunches  of 
(i  annuals. — H.  W. 
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A  Specimen  LaQtana. 
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Lantanas  are  not  often  6eon  well  gro\m  nowadays,  but  are 
Tieverthele&s  among  the  ^nest  of  greenhouse  decorative  plants. 
Specimens  of  3ft  to  4ft  in  height  and  as  much  through,  per- 
fect half  or  rather  three-quarter  globes,  studded  with  nearly 
globular  trusses  of  bloom,  which  are  borne  in  profusion  from  the 
axils  of  the  leATee,  render  them  very  effective  and  useful 
either  as  a  decorative  or  exhibition  plant.  The  Verl)ena-like 
heads  of  bloom  are  not  only  pleaaing  to  look  at,  but  in  many 
varieties  a  grateful  fragrance  pervades  the  flower,  and  is 
possessed  also  by  the  foliage,  which  is  sufficiently  abundant  to 
set  o£P  the  blooms  to  advantage.  The  flowers,  too,*  are  in 
diflFerent  shades  of  pink,  red,  orange,  yellow,  lilac,  and  white, 
a  few  varieties  making  a  gi*and  display  in  the  greenhouse  or 
conservatory  from  June  onwards,  forming  a  capital  succession 
to  Pelargoniums,   &c. 

Not  the  least  of  the  merits  of  these  plants  is  their  easy 
culture.  Being  deciduous  tliey  may  be  stored  away  like 
Fuchsias  in  win- 
ter, not  taking 
up  room  like 
plants  of  an 
evergreen  cha- 
racter. Like  the 
Fuchsia  they  re- 

auire  to  be  kept 
ry  in  winter, 
but  not  so  dry 
AS  to  cause  the 
wood  to  shrivel ; 
they  must  also 
be  safe  from 
frost. 

Started  at 
intervals,  com- 
mencing with 
a  batch  early 
in  Mardh,  cut- 
ting bacK  the 
shoots  to  within 
two  or  three 
joints  of  the  old 
wood,  and  plac- 
ing tne  plants  in 
a  house  (as  that 
of  a  vinery 
about  to  be 
started)  with  a 
temperature  of 
55deg  to  SOdeg, 
sprinkling  the 
plants  frequent- 
ly, they  soon 
start  into 
growth. 

When  they 
have  well 

broken  turn 
them  out  of  the 
pots,  reducing 
the  hall  about  a 
third,  *  and  re- 
turn to  the  same 
size  of  -pot, 
working  the  soil 
well  in  amongst 
the  roots. 
Sprinkle  the 

plants  overhead  twice  daily,  and  shade  them  if  necessary  from 
briffht  sun  for  a  few  days,  afterwards  expose  them  fully  to  light 
ana  air,  keeping  them  near  the  glass.  When  the  roots  have 
possession  of  the  fresh  soil  transfer  to  pots  3in  or  4in  larger, 
potting  moderately  firm,  and  drain  thoroughly.  Syringe  the 
plants  twice  a  day,  watering  moderately  until  the  roots  are 
working  freely  in  the  fresh  soil,  then  copiously,  alternating  the 
watering  with  weak  liquid  manure. 

In  the  case  of  a  good  break  it  may  be  necessary  to  thin  the 
shoots  b]^  disbudding,  removing  the  weakest  and  such  as  are 
likely  to  interfere  wijth  the  symmetry  of  the  plant,  and  in  young 
plants  not  well  furnished  with  shoots  stopping  may  be  resoi-ted 
to  at  the  third  or  fourth  joint.  Tying  and  staking  must 
be  attended  to  early  so  as  to  secure  well-formed  specimens,  but 
the  habit  of  the  plant  is  so  good  that  for  general  purposes, 
beyond  tying  down  a  few  shoots  as  may  be  necessary  to  secure 
symmetrical  heads,  nothing  of  the  kind  is  needed.  Plants 
started  in  ^£arch  will  bloom  in  late  May  or  early  June,  another 
lot  started  in  April  will  succeed  them,  and  a  third  lot  grown  in 
houses  from  which  bedding  plants  have  been  removed  will 
come-in  in  July  and  August 


Propagation  is  eflFected  by  cuttings  of  the  young  gro^hs 
when  fix>in  Bin  to  4in  in  length,  takino:  them  off  close  to  whence 
they  proceed,  inserting  in  sandy  loam  with  a  little  sandy  peat, 
placing  in  bottom  heat,  and  shading.     This  is  only  necessary 
for  plants  struck  in  spring,  which  am>rd  by  far  the  best  speci- 
mens, stopping  them  at  the  second  joint  to  induce  side  shoots, 
and  those  again  in  Like  manner  being  stopped   will  lay  the 
foundation  or  the  sx>ecimen,   annually  increasing  in  sise  and 
beauty  for  a  number  of  years.     Cuttings  of  the  growing  shootB 
(always  avoid  flowering  shoots  for  propagation)  will  strike  freely 
through  the  summer  in  sandy  soil  m  a  cold  frame  kept  close  and 
shaded.     Three  parts  of  fibrous  loam,  one  part  sandy  peat,  and 
a  part  of  old  oowdung  or  leaf  soil,  with  a  free  admixture  of  sand, 
form  a  suitable  compost.     It  is  important  that  the  i^ants  do  not 
\  want  for  water,  or  the  leaves  will  turn  yellow  and  fall  off. 
I         The  plants  are  subject  to  the  attacks  of  lihe  white  fly  or 
I   midge,  which  upon  the  first  few  puffs  of  tobacco  snooke  falls  to 
the  floor  and  is  comparatively  out  of  harm's  way;  but  before 
I   fumigating,  the  floor,  stages,  &c.,  should  be  thoroughly  wetted, 
I   avoiding,  of  course,  the  foliage  of  the  plants;  the  insects  will 

then  either  be 
drowned  or 
killed. 

Lantanaswhen 
in  flower  are 
more      enduring 


with  shade  from 
bright  sun,  and 
may  be  placed 
outdoons  m  a 
sunny  situation 
after  flowering, 
with  water  <HiIy 
to  maintain  the 
foliage  from 

flagging,,  housing 
the  plants  again 
before  frost. 

There  is  no 
doubt  of  the 
plants  being  fine 
for  beading, 
plants  in  an  aa- 
vanced  state  for 
flowering  being 
nl  anted  late  in 
May  or  early  in 
June,  and  well 
attended  to  for 
water  in  dry 
weather.  Young 
plants  struck  the 
previous  summer 
are  best  for  bed- 
ding purposes, 
also  for  decora- 
tive purposes  in 
5in,  oin,  or  Tin 
pots. 
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A  Specimen  Lantana 


A    Plant   which 
Stores  Water. 


Some  carious 
plants  are  under 
observation  at 
the  Carnegie 
Institute.  They  are  members  of  the  Cucumber  family,  and  are 
known  as  Ibervillea  sonorse.  The  natural  habitat  of  these 
plants  is  the  desert,  where  a  rainy  season  coming  but  once  a 
year  furnishes  the  onlv  moisture  with  which  the  growth  can  be 
produced.  ^  To  meet  this  condition  the  I.  sonorse  produces  an 
organ  for  the  storing  of  water  at  the  base  of  the  stem.  It  is 
covered  with  a  kind  of  mackintosh  envelope,  through  which  the 
water  cannot  escape  by  evaporation  or  otherwise,  and  all 
through  the  dry  season  this  curious  organ  lies  on  the  hot  sand 
unchanged.  As  soon  as  the  rainy  season  commences,  roots  and 
shoofs  are  produced  rapidjy,  fruit  and  seed  brought  to  maturity, 
and  then  tne  thin  stalks  wither  and  the  replenished  water- 
container  rests  for  another  year.  A  number  of  these  storage- 
organs,  remarks  "Chambers  s  Journal,*'  were  collected  in  1901 
and  placed  on  the  shelves  at  the  Carnegie  Institute.  Every 
year  about  the  time  of  the  occurrence  of  the  rainy  season  in 
their  native  deserts  these  curious  plants  throw  out  little  shoots, 
which  die  back  again  for  lack  of  encouragement.  The  plants 
have  been  doing  this  for  five  years,  ana  apparently  there  is 
still  water  enough  left  to  carry  them  on  for  several  seasons 
more. 
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Toing  Gtideneis'  Domain, 


Phloxes.'*  The  writer  of  Begonia 
Gooch)  receives  special  commendation. 
Hardy  Fhloxei. 
At  the  present  time  tihere  are  few  plants  in  bloom  in  the 
borders  that  make  a  better  show  than  these  hardy  herbaceous 
perennials.  They  do  best  in  a  good  rich  loam,  but  will  grow  in 
almost  any  garden  soil  providing  they  receive  a  plentiful  supply 
of  manure.  As  for  position,  I  think  they  will  grow  in  almost 
any  place  that  is  not  too  dry  or  overhung  by  trees,  but  a 
sunny  site  is  best.  Thev  are  rather  deep  rooting  plants,  so  the 
ground  should  be  well  dug  before  planting,  putting  in  a  liberal 
quantity  of  rotten  farmyard  manure.  They  look  best  in  batches 
of  a  dossen  or  eighteen  of  one  colour ;  but  as  this  cannot  alwavs 
be  done,  three  planted  in  a  triangle  is  a  more  general  wav.  The 
month  of  April,  and  early  in  May,  is  the  best  time  for  planting, 
^LS  then  they  are  just  beginning  to  grow.  They  should  be  made 
very  firm  and  never  be  allowed  to  get  dry.  A  good  mulching 
of  manure  will  help  to  keep  them  moist,  and  frequent  soakinm 
with  water  will  also  be  beneficial.  Young  plants  always  give  the 
finest  spikes,  so  it  is  best  to  get  a  stock  every  year.  Taking 
cuttings  is  tne  best  method  of  propagation.  These  can  be  taken 
any  time  between  April  and  October,  and  will  root  readily  if 
inserted  in  a  oold  frame  in  a  sandy  compost,  and  kept  close  for 
a  week  or  ten  days,  protecting  from  the  sun's  rays  with  a  mat 
or  piece  of  Hessian.  During  Aueust  and  September  they  will 
even  root  outdoors  in  a  sha^^  place.  Division  of  the  roots  is 
also  a  good  way  of  increasing  the  stock,  but  I  do  not  think  it 
is  as  good  as  raising  cuttings.  From  seed  is  a  very  slow  way 
of  proiiagating,  and  is  seldom  put  into  practice,  except  by  those 
who  wish  to  raise  new  varieties.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  in 
shallow  pans  as  soon  as  rfpe,  and  placed  in  gentle  heat.  They 
take  a  long  time  to  germinate,  and  will  probably  not  come  up 
until  the  follo'Wing  spring.  As  there  are  so  many  fine  varieties, 
I  do  not  think  it  is  worth  the  trouble  to  try  this  mode  of  pro- 
pagation, except  in  a  nursery. 

When  growing  for  exhibition  purposes  it  is  usual  to  grow 
only  one  spike  to  each  plant^  and  by  this  means  enormous  trusses 
are  obtained;  but  for  ordinary  uses  three  or  four  spikes  are 
sufficient.  There  are  so  many  varieties,  many  of  tiiem  so  much 
alike,  and  often  sent  out  by  different  nurserymen  under  different 
names,  that  it  is  hard  to  tell  the  best  sorts,  but  I  will  name  a 
dozen  that  ought  to  satisfy  the  ordinary  gardener.  They  are  as 
follows : — Albatre  and  Amaeone,  white ;  Pantheon  and  Beranger. 
pink;  Iris,  deep  violet;  Eclarmonde,  heliotrope;  Coquelicot  ana 
Etna,  crimson ;  Wm.  Robinson,  Henry  Murger,  Coeur  de  Lion, 
and  Aurora. — T.  L. 

Cyclamen  psnleuD* 
About  the  end  of  August  or  early  in  September  is  the  best 
time  to  begin  the  cultivation  of  the  Cyclamen,  procuring  new 
seed  from  a  reliable  firm,  such  as  Sutton's.  Msike  up  a  oom- 
post,  consistinjg  of  loam,  leaf  mould,  small  peat,  and  silver  sand ; 
prepare  pans  m  the  usual  way,  filling  these  to  within  2in  of  the 
rims;  press  down  rather  firmly,  and  make  the  surface  quite 
smooth.  Then  place  each  seed  lin  apart,  press  them  gentlv 
into  the  soil  with  a  flat  piece  of  wood  or  tile,  and  cover  witn 
nearly  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  fine  soil.  Give  a  good  watering 
with  a  fine  rosed  can,  and  place  the  pans  in  a  warm  shady  Sr^n- 
house  or  pit,  covering  with  glass,  and  keep  well  shaded.  \^en 
the  seeds  are  well  through  the  soO,  move  them  into  more  light 
near  the  glass.  Gradually  remove  the  squares  of  gJass  as 
growth  advances,  and  attend  carefully  to  watering  and  shading, 
and  keep  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  continually  moist.  Also 
spray  the  foliage  two  or  three  times  a  day  with  a  fine  syringe. 

As  soon  as  the  young  corms  are  as  large  as  a  sixpence  trans* 
plant  them  into  small  pots,  lifting  each  plant  out  separately 
with  a  pointed  stick,  when  potted,  place  them  on  a  moist  base 
and  in  a  growing  atmosphere,  with  a  night  temperature  of 
60deg.  It  will  be  noticed  that  some  of  the  plants  will  grow 
much  stronger  and  faster  than  others ;  these  wDl  require  a  shift 
nnto  larger  pots  first,  and  the  others  in  succession  as  they  get 
strong  enough.  The  corms  when  x>otted  should  be  just  level 
with  the  surface  of  the  soil  while  they  are  small,  but  keep  them 
a  little  above  when  they  have  attained  flowering  size.  The 
compost  for  final  jwtting  should  be  coarser  than  when  the  plants 
are  small :  two  parts  rotted  turf,  one  part  leaf  mould,  one  part 
rough  peat,  silver  sand,  and  old  mortar  broken  up  small.  Pot 
moderately  firm.  The  best  position  for  the  plants  during  the 
winter  months  is  on  a  stage  in  a  warm  house  facing  south, 
with  a  night  temperature  of  50deg. 

Although  Cyclamens  like  plenty  of  shade  during  the  summer 
months,  they  enjoy  plenty  of  light  in  the  winter,  and  manure 
water  greathr  assists  the  plants  when  the  pots  have  become  full 
of  roots.  When  they  have  done  flowering  keep  them  a  little 
drier  at  the  root  for  three  \^eeks,  then  repot  and  start  them 
into  growth  again,  being  careful  with  water  until  the  growth 


is  well  advanced,  then  more  will  be  required.  They  enjoy 
plenty  of  fresh  air  at  all  times  when  the  weather  is  favourable. 
When  picking  the  blooms  pull  them  clean  out,  or  the  piece  of 
stem  left  will  decay  and  cause  the  remainimg  buds  to  decay  also. 
Those  who  do  not  oare  to  sow  seed  can  buy  seedling  in  the 
month  of  February  from  the  St.  George's  Nursery,  jHan well, 
Sussex. — P.  Davies,  Goldings,  Hertford. 

StakiBg  Herbaceooi  Plantt. 

One  would  think  that  this  part  of  the  routine  in  the 
herbaceous  plant  department,  repeated  year  after  year,  would  be 
carried  out  in  a  far  better  manner  than  is  so  often  the  case. 
How  often  one  comes  across  borders  which  for  choice  selection, 
position,  and  colour  blending  are  almost  x>erfect,  and  yet  prac- 
tically spoilt  by  the  careless  and  indifferent  way  in  which  they 
are  staked.  Only  just  lately  it  has  been  my  lot  to  take  over 
such  a  border.  Wnat  a  sight!  Choice  Heleniums,  laatriaes. 
Asters.  Helianthuses,  and  many  other  plants,  with  oje  stake 
stuck  behind  them,  «Lnd  a  piece  of  tar  twine  pulled  almost  as 
t'ght  as  possible,  so  that  the  i^ants  looked  almost  like  a  lot  ol 
icks  tied  in  the  middle.  As  far  as  my  experience  extends,  I 
link  the  best  way  is  to  stake  as  naturally  as  possible.  Of 
course,  a  stake  to  each  growth  would  be  by  far  the  best;  but 
generally  there  is  neither  the  time  or  stakes  for  such  method. 
[Pea-sticks  of  a  small  sise  are  excellent,  and  can  be  utilised 
quickly.]  Staking  too  late  is  a  bad  mistake,  and  very  often  ends 
in  utter  failure  to  do  any  appreciable  good.  When  once  a  Jj^ant 
is  blown  about  and  laid  low  by  the  wind,  it  is  a  very  dimcult 
matter  to  get  it  into  shape  again,  and  another  thing  to  bear  in 
mind  is  that  it  will  take  almost  double  time. 

If  the  plants  were  staked  when  about  18in  or  so  high  much 
time  and  labour  would  be  saved.  Of  course,  the  border  would 
have  rather  a  "staky ''  appearance  were  the  plants  given  the 
stakes  for  their  final  height  at  such  an  early  stage.  But  this 
can  be  remedied  by  using  short  temporary  ones,  tied  with  bast 
or  raffia.  This  would  be  ^und  strong  enough  at  the  time.  This 
applies  particularly  to  the  autumn  flowering  plants.  A  good 
way  is  to  put  three  or  four  stakes  (rather  stout)  round  0uch 
things  as  are  in  clumps,  such  as  Asters,  Phloxes.  Heleniums,  &c., 
then  put  a  piece  of  strong  tar  twine  round  loosely,  making  it  fast 
to  the  stakes,  so  that  it  does  not  slip,  and  then  finish  off  by 
tying  a  growth  to  each  stake  to  hide  it.  Gladioli,  Cimidfagfa, 
Astilbe  Davidi,  Statices,  and  the  like  require  a  stake  to  each 
flower  stem,  which  should,  of  course,  be  much  more  slender  than 
those  for  tne  above.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  <^er 
readers'  views  on  this  matter.— F.  Caye,  Duffryn,  near  Cardiff. 

Begonia  Qloire  de  LorFalne. 

This  Begonia  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  autumn  and  winter 
flowering  plants,  so  a  few  notes  on  its  culture  will  not  be  out 
of  place  at  this  time  of  the  year.  There  are  few  gardeners  that 
do  not  know  the  value  of  it,  especially  those  that  have  much 
house  and  table  decorating  to  do  during  the  winter  months.  It 
should  be  propagated  during  February  and  March,  or  earlier 
if  good  cuttings  are  obtainable.  Select  strong  healthy  shoots, 
and  insert  three  or  four  round  the  side  of  a  6Q-pot,  place  them 
in  a  propagating  case  with  a  good  bottom  heat,  plunging  the 
pots  up  to  the  run  in  leaves  or  fibre.  As  soon  as  the  cutting 
are  well  rooted  they  should  be  potted  singly  into  small  GO's,  in 
a  compost  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  loam  and  leaf  soil,  with 
a  liberal  quantity  of  silver  sand.  ]Place  the  plants  in  a  house 
with  a  stove  temperature,  keeping  them  shaded  during  bright 
weather.  Syringe  them  overhead  on  all  favourable  oocasioiis, 
and  admit  a  little  air  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  closing 
the  house  early  in  the  afternoon. 

About  the  first  week  in  June  the  plants  should  be  ready  for 
the  final  potting,  the  soil  for  this  shift  consisting  of  two  parts 
good  fibrous  loam,  one  part  leaf  soil  or  peat,  with  some  sand 
and  wood  ashes,  and  a  small  quantity  or  well  rotted  stable 
manure.  Failing  this  use  a  little  chemical  manure,  such  as  Clay's 
Fertiliser,  at  the  rate  of  a  6in  x)otful  to  every  three  barrow- 
loads.  See  that  the  pots  are  clean  and  well  orained,  placing 
some  moss  or  rough  leaves  over  the  crocks  to  prevent  the  schI 
washing  in  amongst  them,  the  sise  of  pots  -used  depending 
on  what  kind  of  plants  are  required.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  have 
them  in  all  sizes,  ranging  from  an  8in  pot  down  to  a  3in.  the 
smaller  size  being  very  useful  for  table  decorations.  The  plants 
also  form  a  very  pleasing  sight  if  grown  in  wire  baskets  and 
suspended  from  the  roof  of  the  house,  therefore  a  few  should  be 
used  in  this  way. 

I  would  recommend  light  potting,  although  some  pot  them 
rather  firm.  They  should  not  be  watered  for  a  few  days  after 
potting,  but  kept  damped  with  the  syringe,  as  Begonias  are  very 
liable  to  damp  off  if  allowed  to  become  saturated.  When  weu 
established  give  them  occasional  waterings  with  weak  cow 
manure  and  soot.  It  will  also  be  found  beneficial  if  the  plants 
are  syringed  sometimes  with  soot  water.  Staking  and  tying 
should  be  well  attended  to,  for  this  purpose  using  green  painted 
sticks,  placing  one  in  the  centre  of  the  pot,  with  three  or  four 
round  the  sides  placed  so  as  to  lean  outward.  Use  very  thin 
green  matting  for  tying,  as  I  think  nothing  helps  to  spoil  the 
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effect  of  a  plant  more  than  rough  tying.  Keep  them  rather  on 
the  dry  side  during  the  flowering  period^  as  the  flowers  la^  much 
longer  under  this  treatment.  As  soon  as  the  plants  have  about 
finished  flowering  they  should  be  cut  down  to  about  5in  or  6in 
from  the  base  and    placed  on  a  shelf  in  a  cocker    house,  only 

;iving  them  enough  water  to  keep    them    from    shrivelling. 

Lfter  a  few  weeks'  rest  they  should  be  placed  in  a  warm  house 
again  and  started  into  growth  to  produce  cuttings  for  another 
year's  stock. — H.  G. 

WinleF-flowerlng  '*  Geraniiunt.' 

For  winter  use,  both  for  the  conservatorv  and  for  table 
decorations,  these  could  hardly  be  dispensea  with  in  many 
places.  Where  the  winter  stock  is  reauired  the  cuttings  may 
be  inserted  in  January  or  February.  In  taking  the  cuttings, 
cut  down  any  of  the  old  plants  that  have  grown  out  of  shape, 
and  insert  the  cuttings  in  thumb  pots,  two  or  more  in  each, 
according  to  the  quantity  wanted.  Use  the  following  compost : 
Loam,  leaf  mould,  and  sand,  the  latter  being  used  to  aavan- 
tage,  making  sure  the  pots  are  clean  and  nicely  crocked ;  place 
them  on  a  greenhouse  shelf  or  frame  where  the  temperature  is 
about  55deg  to  60deg.  As  soon  as  they  have  rooted  you  may 
pot  off  singly  into  thumb  pots,  in  the  same  compost  as  before, 
only  a  little  rougher,  and  place  them  in  the  same  position. 
They  will  soon  make  more  root,  and  then  pinch  them,  and 
this  will  cause  them  to  break  and  make  promising  plants.  Add 
a  little  air  when  possible,  as  they  like  a  dry  atmosphere^  but 
do  not  admit  air  to  cause  a  draught,  as  no  plant  will  stand 
iimt. 

They  will  next  require  a  shift  into  48's.  In  doine  this,  use 
A  compost  of  loam,  leaf  soil,  and  sand,  with  a  little  Mushroom 
manure,  and  a  slight  sprinkle  of  Clay's  or  some  other  fertiliser ; 
mix  well  up,  and  when  potting,  make  all  nice  and  firm.  At 
this  stage  place  them  in  a  cold  frame,  as  the  warm  weather  will 
fdve  them  all  the  warmth  required.  Shade  them  when  the  sun 
is  very  hot,  soon  after  x)otting,  and  in  a  day  or  two  a  little 
air  might  foe  pven,  gradually  increasing  it,  until  the  frame 
light  may  be  left  off  altogether  in  the  daytime.  As  soon  as 
they  have  got  a  good  start  a  little  manure  water  is  wanted, 
but  not  too  much.  Keep  all  the  flowers  pinched  out  until 
September.  The  final  potting  is  now  to  be  looked  to,  and  they 
ma^  go  into  7in  pots  to  make  good  plants.  Employ  a  compost 
similar  to  the  last,  only  with  a  bit  more  manure  added,  also 
some  old  mortar  rubble.  When  patted,  put  in  a  cool  house 
where  a  little  heat  can  be  given  if  required.  Allow  abundance 
of  air  to  keep  the  house  dry,  and  as  the  plants  get  stronger 
they  will  increase  their  growth  and  make  nice  plants  that  will 
flower  well  and  be  admired  by  grower  and  employer  alike. — 
B.AMKY  Shipton,  Wroxall  Abbey,  Warwick. 

Cineraria  stellatti 

Among  the  many  species  of  greenhouse  flowering  plants,  I 
think  this  is  one  of  the  best,  as  a  packet  of  seeds  will  produce  a 
great  variety  of  colours  of  all  shades.  These  plants  are  of  com- 
paratively easy  culture,  and  do  not  require  much  heat.  For 
flowering  next  spring,  I  would  recommend  sowing  the  seed  in 
Joly.  Some  light  leaf  mould  should  be  sifted,  and  about  an 
eqaal  quantity  of  fresh  sifted  loam  and  sharp  sand  added,  mixing 
the  whole  well  together.  After  having  drained  the  pots  or 
pans,  place  some  of  the  rough  siftings  over  the  crocks,  fill  up 
with  fine  soil,  pressing  firm,  and  afterwards  finishing  with  a 
fine  surface  on  whidh  to  sow  the  seed.  This  should  be  sown 
thinly  and  regularly  over  the  surface,  and  very  lightly  covered 
with  soil.  Afterwards  water  with  a  fine-rosed  can,  cover  the 
pans  with  a  sheet  of  glass,  and  place  in  a  shady  position  in  the 
greenhouse. 

"When  the  plants  are  large  enough  to  .handle,  prick  off 
separately  into  small  pots.  The  best  place  for  them  in  summer 
JB  a  cold  pit,  as  they  delight  in  plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture 
And  a  cool  ash  bottom.  As  the  plants  progress  they  ought  to 
be  shifted  on  into  suitable  sizes  until  placed  in  their  flowering 
pois,  as  anything  like  starvation  in  their  younger  stages  <» 
growth  is  very  detrimental  to  their  well  being  afterwaras.  I 
find  for  a  good  final  potting  the  soil  should  consist  of  half 
loam,  with  an  addition  of  dried  cow  manure  and  a  little  sharp 
sand.  We  have  adopted  a  most  successful  method  of  growing 
t-hese  plants  in  square  wine  cases  of  different  sisses,  having  about 
six  plants  in  eaeh,  our  idea  being  that  they  fill  up  a  large  space 
in  the  groups  of  the  conservatory.  Of  course,  the  boxes  were 
painted  green,  and  when  in  the  conservatory  the  lower  leaves 
will  be  found  to  entirely  hide  the  boxes,  and  as  there  is  a  good 
contrast  of  c(^urs  in  each  box  I  think  they  present  a  very 
pretty  ai^)eaiance. 

Ghierarias  like  plenty  of  water  at  the  roots  at  all  times,  and 
frequent  syringings  during  the  summer  and  autumn  are  most 
beneficial.  They  are  liable  to  attacks  of  green  fly,  and  should 
be  fumigated  frequently,  but  not  too  strongly.  Mildew  is  often 
caused  by  draughts  or  a  close  atmosphere,  and  the  affected  parts 
should  be  dusted  over  with  sulphur.— J.  Nibbs,  Wilminster 
Park. 
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Hardy  Fruit  Garden. 

GATHERING  FRUIT.-The  bulk  of  the  Plum  crop  will  by 
now  have  been  gathered,  and  a  great  deal  marketed  at  rather 
poor  rates.  Czars  have  sold  well,  and,  in  fact,  we  believe  all 
ripe  Plums  of  high  quality  have  made  good  prices,  even  with 
the  markets  glutted.  Apples  appear  to  be  coming  in  for  sale 
in  fair  quantities,  and  are  realising  well,  though  we  cannot  help 
thinking  many  of  them  are  being  gathered  before  they  should 
be.  Pears  with  us  are  not  yet  ready  for  gathering,  though 
good  crops  of  several  varieties  are  waiting  to  be  brought  m. 
Williams  ,  Louise  Bonne,  Emile  d'Heyst,  Du rondeau,  and 
Hessle  are  all  heavy  crops,  but  apparently  backward  in  develop- 
ment. We  scarcely  think  Apples  will  cause  much  congestioD  of 
store  room  this  season,  but  if  all  bruised  or  slightly  damaeed 
fruits  are  placed  on  one  side  for  immediate  consumption,  this 
will  allow  more  room  for  the  storage  of  that  which  is  sound. 
In  gathering  late  varieties  of  Apples  and  Pears  there  b  nearly 
always  a  tendency  upon  the  part  of  the  inexperienced  to  gather 
top  early,  the  fruits  in  consequence  being  at  ripening  time 
shrivelled  and  poor,  both  in  quality  and  appearance.  This 
should  be  avoided,  and  patience  upon  the  part  of  the  gro#er  is 
called  for  until  the  fruits  readily  part  from  the  trees.  Apples, 
it  should  be  remembered,  keep  quite  well  in  boxes  and  barrels 
provided  they  are  gathered  dry  and  in  sound  condition. 

BUSH  FRUITS.— It  will  be  found  a  good  plan  now  that  the 
fruit  is  gathered,  to  immediately  remove  any  old  bushes  that 
have  become  worn  out.  Gooseberries '  and  Currants  of  both 
kinds  should  be  grubbed  up  when  they  are  no  longer  of  service. 
Young  bushes  of  both  Gooseberries  and  Currants  are  so  easily 
propagated  that  it  seems  nothing  less  than  folly  to  keep  land 
encumbered  with  those  that  produce  but  a  small  amount  of 
fruit,  and  that  of  poor  quality.  The  land  for  the  young  bushes 
should  be  deeply  dug  or  trenched,  and  as  a  rule  a  good  dressing 
of  manure  ^ould  be  worked  in,  though  this  is  not  necessary 
for  land  that  has  been  regularly  and  constantly  enriched. 

RASPBERRIES.— There  need  be  no  further  delay  in  dealing 
with  these.  Cut  out  all  the  canes  that  have  finished  fruiting, 
and  weakly  and  badly  placed  canes  of  the  current  seeson^s 
growth.  If  time  can  be  afforded  thin  out  all  superfluous  canes 
at  once,  tying  in  the  stoutest  and  best  placed  to  wires  or  stakes. 
When  the  tying  is  completed,  the  surface  soil  between  the  rows 
should  be  turned  over  as  opportunities  can  be  found;  but  avoid 
deep  digging  amongst  Raspberries.  Mulching  with  nch  manure 
around  the  canes  may  be  carried  out  where  the  soil  is  light, 
but  is  best  left  until  the  turn  of  the  year  when  the  land  is 
heavy. 

FIGS.— Attend  to  laying-in  to  the  wall  shoots  for  carrying 
the  future  crop.  Much  can  be  done  by  careful  thinning  and 
stopping  to  prevent  overcrowding,  which  must  be  avoided  if  the 
trees  are  to  crop  satisfactorily. — J.  W.,  Evesham. 

Fnit  ForciBg. 

MELONS.— Plants  in  pits  and  frames  will  not  need  further 
damping  overhead,  and  they  should  only  be  ^ven  enough  water 
at  the  roots  to  keep  the  foliage  from  flagglng^  Apply  good 
linings  to  the  sides  of  the  frames,  so  as  to  furnish  a  warm  atmo- 
sphere, kept  dry  by  free  ventilation,  which  the  fruit  requires  to 
finish  welL  llie  latest  plants  in  houses  are  now  in  flower. 
Fertilise  the  blossoms  when  fully  expanded,  and  continue  to  do 
BO  daily  until  suflBcient  fruits  are  set  tor  the  crop.  The 
atmosphere  should  be  kept  dry,  a  little  ventilation  being  given 
at  night  to  prevent  the  deposition  of  moisture  in  the  flowers. 
Supply  earth  to  the  side  of  the  ridge  or  hillock  aa  the  fruit 
swells.  W^ater  carefully,  yet  encourage  and  sustain  root  action 
by  a  proper  amount  of  water  in  the  soil.  Syringing  will  only 
be  required  on  fine  afternoons.  Maintain  a  night  temperature 
of  65deg,  70deg  to  76deg  by  day,  advancing  to  86deg  or  90deg 
from  sun  heat.  To  ripen  the  fruit  properly  at  this  season  a 
brisk  heat  should  be  maintained  by  day. 

PEACHES  AND  NECTARINES:  EARLY  FORCED 
TREES.— The  trees  have  now  shed  their  leaves  and  may  be 
syringed  with  water  at  140de^.  It  must  not,  however,  be  used 
carelessly;  if  too  hot  it  will  injure  the  trees,  and  if  lower  in 
temperature  it  is  useless  against  brown  scale,  red  spider, 
thrips,  and  brown  aphis.  All  the  houses  should  be  subjected  to 
the  hot  water  treatment,  as  simple,  effective,  and  safe  for 
cleansing,  on  the  score  of  both  fungoid  germs  and  insect  pests. 
The  trees  being  loosened  from  the  trellis,  and  tied  in  smaH 
bundles  for  facilitating  cleansing  operations,  wash  the  woodwork 
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with  a  brush  and  paraffin  softsoap,  or  carbolic  hard  soap,  reach- 
ing every  angle  and  crevice.  Limewash  the  walls,  and  if 
reouired,  paint  the  wood  and  wirework.  Pruning  will  be  a 
light  affair^  merely  thinning  the  shoots  where  crowded  or  too 
weak  for  carrying  fine  fruits,  no  shortening  being  necessfiry, 
except  for  the  production  of  shoots  for  extension  or  providing 
the  trees  with  bearing  wood.  Remove  the  loose  surface  sou 
down  to  the  roots ^  ana  apply  about  a  c<>uple  of  inches  depth  of 
fresh  loam,  containing  ahout  a  fourth  oi  well  rotted  manure 
and  about  28Ib  of  a  mixture  of  7  parte  steamed  bonemeal  and 
di  parts  double  sulphate  of  potash  and  magnesia  (refined 
kainit)  to  each  cartload.  Avoid  mulchings  of  manure  at  this 
time,  they  exclude  air.  If  the  roof  lights  have  been  removed 
they  need  not  be  replaced  until  the  time  arrives  for  starting 
the  trees.  Where  the  roof  lights  are  fixed  admit  air  to  the 
fullest  extent  constantly. 

EARLY  FORCED  TREES  IN  POTS.— The  trees  must  now 
be  top  dressed.  It  is  best  done  before  the  leaves  have  fallen, 
as  fresh  roots  are  pushed  at  once,  cuid  this  makes  a  difference 
in  the  setting.  Roots  outside  the  pots  should  be  cut  off,  and 
some  soil  removed  all  round  the  inside  of  the  pots.  Add  new 
fiioil,  and  ram  it  firmlv;  give  a  ^ood  watering  and  plunge  the 
-potB  in  ashes  level  with  the  rims  in  an  open  situation,  but  shel- 
tered frpm  strong  winds,  till  forcing  time.  From  Alexander, 
Waterloo,  PeregrmeL  Duchess  of  Cornwall,  Hale's  Early,  and 
Stirling  Castle  Peacnes  with  Cardinal  and  Riversf  Early  Nec- 
tarines the  best  results  are  produced. 

ROOT-PRUNING  AND  LIFTING  of  established  trees  must 
be  deferred  until  the  leaves  give  indications  of  falling,  but  these 
operations  are  best  perform^  as  soon  b^  the  wood  is  sufficiently 
matured,  and  whilst  the  leaves  of  some  of  them  are  upon  the 
trees. 

LATE  HOUSES.— The  weather  generally  has  suited  the 
swelling  .of  the  fruit  of  late  varieties,  and  where  water  and 
nourishment  has  been  supplied  liberallv  the  fruit  has  attained 
a  large  size,  and  is  strikingly  beautiful,  as  well  as  excellent  in 
quality.  The  trees  must  still  have  sufficient  water,  thous^h  a 
somewhat  lessened  supply  is  desirable  when  the  fruits  are  ripen- 
ing than  when  they  are  swelling,  but  if  kept  too  dry  the  fruit  is 
mealy.  A  free  circulation  of  air  is  necessary,  utihsing  the  sun 
beat  if  the  fruit  is  backward,  as  with  ventilation  early  in  the 
day  the  temperature  may  run  up  to  85deg  to  90deg,  which  is 
preferable  to  fire  heat  at  a  later  period. 

UNSATISFACTORY  VINES. -These  may  be  improved  by 
removing  the  soil  down  to  the  roots,  picking  it  carefully  from 
amongst  them,  and  supplying  fresh  loam,  raising  the  roots 
where  pnacticable,  and  laying  them  in  new  soil,  especially  the 
fibry  ones  and  those  ppoceeoing  from  the  collar.  With  the 
roots  lifted,  laid  in  fresh  oompost,  and  covered  Sin  or  4in  deep, 
the  Vines  generally  form  abundance  of  fibrous  roots  in  the  new 
material  I  and  become  almost  independent  of  the  large  roots, 
whicftiare  comparatively  inactive  through  the  lower  part  of  the 
bordet*  having  become  effete.  This  is  done  most  serviceably  in 
advance. of  the  leaves  falling;  and  a  gentle  watering  given,  the 
roots  will  take  to  the  new  soil  at  once.  Vines  at  rest  must  not 
be  allowed  to  become  very  dry  at  the  roots  for  the  border  to 
crack  and  part  from  the  walls,  causing  the  voung  roots  to  perish, 
and  the  soil  is  difficult  to  make  thoroughly  moist  after  it  gets 
into  a  parched  condition. 

STRAWBERRIES  IN  POTS.— Runners  not  over-early 
rooted  on  account  of  the  lateness  of  the  season  may  now  be 
placed  in  Sin  pots.  These  are  excellent  for  starting  in  Februar^r, 
and  though  not  giving  so  many  fruits  per  plant  the  crop  is 
generally  a  satisfactory,  one.  For  early  forcing  I  have  not 
found  any  better  than  La  Grosse  Sucree,  Royal  ^vereign,  and 
Vioopitesse  Hericart  de  Thury,  and  for  succession  Keen's  Seed- 
ling or  Sir  Harry,  President,  and  for  sixe  Noble  and  Auguste 
Nioaise,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  often  attaining  to  a  large  size, 
while  for  quality,  Lucas,  Gunton  Park,  and  British  Queen  are 
excellent  and  late  forcing.  Plants  potted  some  time  ago  should 
be  examined,  and  if  making  side  buds  too  numerously  they, 
where  fine  fruits  are  desired^  should  be  removed  with  a  pointed 
piece  of  hard  wood,  so  as  to  throw  the  vigour  into  the  central 
crown.  If  the  plants  grow  vigorously  liquid  manure  will  not 
be  required^  but  those  that  are  weakly  should  have  supplies 
of  it  twice  a  week.  Remove  all  runners  as  they  appear,  and 
loosen  the  surface  of  the  soil.  As  the  plants  grow  set  the  pots 
correspondingly  wider  apart,  so  as  to  secure  good  exposure  of 
the  foliage  to  light  and  air.— G.  A.,  St.  Albans,  Herts. 

The  Finer  Girdei. 

LILIUAt  CANDIDUM.— It  is  important  to  plant  this  Lilium 
early,  as  it  commences  to  grow  in  September,  and  cannot  be 
retBJ^ded,  whether  in  the  soil  or  not.  If  mu6b  growth,  there- 
fore, is  fallowed  to  be  made  before  planting,  it  naturally  weakens 
the  bulbs,  but  if  planted  just  as  the  shoots  push,  root  growt-h 
and  top  growth  will  proceed  simultaneously.  The  position  for 
this  Luium  should  be  a  well  drained  border  in  any  ordinary 
good  soil,  digging  deeply  and  enriching  if  necessary  with  loam, 


peat,  or  lea^soil.  Plant  in  groups  of  three^  six.  or  more.. 
Clump?  which  have  been  flowering  in  one  position  for  several 
years,  and  the  bulbs  deteriorating,  should  be  lifted,  and  the 
best  bulbs  only  replanted. 

OUTDOOR  CLIMBERS.— A  considerable  amount  of  benefit 
will  accrue  to  the  majority  of  climbing  plants  if  rank  growth 
is  at  this  season  thinned  out,  and  old  flowering  growths  re- 
moved. The  rest  of  the  shoots  may  be  judiciously  tied  in,  or 
so  disposed  that  they  may  have  a  good  chance  <rf  being  well 
ripened.  "With  many  this  is  very  essential,  Roses  especially 
benefiting  from  an  increased  circulation  of  air  about  the  current 
year's  gmwths.  Cleanliness  of  the  growths  is  also  important, 
and  the  presence  of  auv  inisects  or  mildew  must  decide  on 
prompt  action  being  taken  to  rid  the  trees  of  the  pests. 
Syringing  or  spraying  with  approved  insecticides  will  usually 
enect  an  improvement.  ^ 

RUDBECKIAS.— The  useful  and  attractive  flowers  of 
Rudbeckias  or  Cone  flowers  are  now  in  good  condition.  Tlie 
most  generally  useful  species  should  be  noted,  and  at  the  firwt 
opportunity  ttis  autumn  they  may  be  increased  by  division,  as, 
following  the  flowering  period,  young  growths  are  thrown  up 
from  the  base.  Some  of  the  best  species  are  R.  Newmamu, 
R.  californica,  golden  vellow  flowers;  R.  purpurea,  reddish 
purple;  R.  laciniata,  yellow  with  conical  disc;  and  R.  1.  A.-m. 
(Golden  Gk)w),  double  yellow.  Even  if  increase  is  not  desired, 
the  plants  are  better  for  lifting  and  replanting,  either  in 
autumn  or  spring,  every  two  years,  as  they  seem  to  grow  away 
with  more  vigour  and  afford  finer,  more  substantial  blooms. 

TALL  FLOWERING  PERENNIALS.— Means  must  be 
found  to  efficiently  support  the  tall  stems  of  Pyrethrum 
uliginosum,  Heleniums  and  Michaelmas  Daisies,  also  Liliunis,* 
and  late  Gladioli.  Light,  but  strong  bamboo  oanes  are  suitable. 
All  the  strongest  and  heaviest  growths  should  be  separately 
supported.  Weaker  growths  may  be  secured  to  them.  It  is 
desirable  to  carry  out  the  work  before  thcJ  grotvths  Are  too  far 
advanced,  as  they  are  liable  to  suffer  from  sudden  and  strong 
winds,  especially  if  accompanied  by  wet  weather.  A  copious* 
soaking  of  water  will  benefit  most  perennials  in  very  dry 
weather,  followed  by  a  mulching.— E.  D.  S.,  Gravesend,  Kent. 


.tiUinimif  i^MinEE 


HE  BEE-KEEPERJ 


^■■i,i.in,i-i.i-i-iiTfiti-i-riiLUi» 


Viater  PaMages* 

Thinking  bee-keepers  have,  no  doubt,  many  times  questioned 
whether  this  troublesome  arrangement  for  wintering  is  neoessarv 
to  the  welfare  of  the  bws.  The  cutting  of  passage  ways  through 
the  combs,  or  the  adoption  of  what  is  Known  as  "Hiirs"  dieVioe 
above  the  combs,  represents  considerable  additional  labour  to' 
the  apiarist.  The  old  argument  in  favour  of  winter  nassage 
ways  was  that  the  outer  portion  of  the  cluster  of  bees  ha«  direct 
communication  with  the  cluster,  so  that  even  though  partiallv 
stiffened  with  col-d  they  could  easily  retire  so  as  to  keep  with 
the  main  cluster  and  avoid  perishing.  -These  passage  holes 
were  in  the  succeeding  summer  generally  filled  with  drone  comb, 
which  eventually  disfigured  them^  and  also  made  necKsesa^  thei 
work  of  boring  again  the  following  autumn.  To  avoid  this 
repetition  many  bored  a  hole  in  the  side  of  the  hive  at  the 
proper  place,  so  that  with  a  square  stick  pointed  at  one  end, 
which  was  slowly  "wormed,"  to  avoid  kilbng  any  bees,  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  liive,  it  made  a  passage  through  all  the' 
combs  at  one  operation.  However,  it  was  found  that  the  bees 
would  remain  and  die  within  half  an  inch  of  these  h<^eB  in  the 
oombs.  and  after  everything  has  been  considered  there  is  not 
enougn  gain  to  compensate  Tor  the  trouble. 

The  Dees  more  probably  die  through  lack  of  vitality  than 
cold.  If  the  old  bees  could  come  out  to  die  in  the  winter  we 
should  probably  find  none  chilled.  Instead  of  dying  at  <Mice,  old 
bees  appear  to  linger  on  the  outside  combs  waiting  for  a  chance 
to  get  out  of  the  hive  and  die,  gathering  in  little  clusters  of  a 
dozen  or  more,  and  remaining  in  a  semi-dormant  state  until 
there  is  an  opportunity  for  flight,  and  are  oooasionally  oau^^t 
by  extreme  cold  and  die.  Occasionally  alter  a  warm  day  in  mid- 
winter hundreds  of  old  bees  will  be  found  clinging  to  the  'sides 
of  the  hives,  or  on  the  ground  near  the  hives,  with  scarcely 
sufficient  energy  to  crawl,  and  these  will  be  found  quite  stifE 
and  dead  next  moniing.  Another  peculiarity  which  may  be 
observed  is  that  it  is  seldom  that  a  succession  of  chilliBg6  occur. 
It  is  generally  with  the  first  contraction  of  the  cluster  that 
these  small  knots  are  observed,  as  afterwards  with  the  oon- 
traction  and  expansion  of  the  cluster  there  are  no  additjpiia| 
deatlis.  This  practically  confirms  the  theory  *h"at  kck  <« 
vitality  is  the  cause  of  death  more  than  freesing,  and  sft«f 
something  like  fifteen  years  of  experience,  the  ordinary  prepara- 
tions  for  winter  have  not  been  round  insufficient^to  bring  all 
colonies  through  the  winter  safely  in  the  writer's  apiary.— B.  E. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS 


All  Correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  ehonld  be 
directed  to  *'Tbb  Editor/'  12,  Mitrb  Court  Chaubirs, 
Flebt  Street,  London,  E.G.  Persons  sending  mAnuscript 
or  photographs,  when  not  specially  requested  by  the  editor, 
ana  making  n<^  demand  for  remuneration,  are  oresumed  to 
solicit  publication  without  payment.  In  order  that  no  mis- 
understanding ma^  arise,  and  in  order  to  secure  the  return 
of  their  contributions,  contributors  should  state  the  fact 
that  they  expect  remuneration^  and  in  all  casea,  even  when 
contributing  toUintanly,  .correspoAdenta  should  enclose  a 
stamped  envelope  if  they  expect  their  eincLosure  to  be 
Returned. 

FRUIT  DISQUALIFIED  (An  Exhibitort.— You  neither  seiid  ^ 
us  your  name  or  address,  yet  you  must  know  that  these  are 
always  expected.  The  wording  of  the  schedule,  like  that  of  so 
many  othens^  despite  continual  warnings  in  the  newspapers,  is 
faulty.  We'  think,  however,  that  you  ought  not  to  hiave  in- 
cluded two  varieties  of  Qrapes  in  a  class  fov  four  dishes,  of  dis- 
tinct fruits. 

FORMING  GRAVEL  WALKS  FOR  KITCHEJT  GARDEN 

(Senex).— You  will  need  to  form  a  foundation  for  the  walks  6in 
deep  oi  any  rough  material  you  may  have  at  hand,  as  briK^kbats. 

stone,  or  lar^  gravel,  and  this  should  have  the  surf  acje  covered 
with  nner  rubble,  or  at  least  all  irregularities  should  be  filled-up, 
forming  the  surface  roughly,  and  ^en  covering  it  with  finer 
noAtenal. '  We  presume  you  can  obtain  ashes,  and  these  in  a 
dr^  state  should  be  formed  into  a  inortar-like  consistence  by 
mixing  with  boiling  coal  tar,  and  this  should  be  laid  on  the 
walks  about  3in  thick  evenly,  and  to  the  required  surface,  and 
cprinkle  over  it  the  small  granite  chippings.  and  when  it  is  cool 
and  will  bear  a  roller,  txAI  thoroughly,  oy  wnicli  ihe  granite  will 
become  part  of  the  walk,' and  will  wear  capitally.  The  walks 
thus  made  will  last  many  ^ears,  and  no  weeds  will  grow  on  the 
walks.  You  will  need  a  tile,  or  preferably  a  stone,  edging  to 
the  walks. 

VINE  ROOTS  DISEASED  (A  Subscriber,  North). -We  have 
no  doubt  whatever  that  the  disease  is  due  to  the  pernicious 
nature  of  the  subsoil,  and  we  are  the  moi'e  convinced  of  this  by 

'  the  fact  that  other  Vines  in  the  district  al^  similarly  affected. 
Four  years  kgo  we  witnessed  Vines  precisely  in  the  same  state — 
that  is,  the  bottom  roots  died,  and  it  was  only  by  the  emission  of 
surface  roots  that  the  Vines  were  supported .     In  the  summer 

.  the  foliage  flagged,  and  the  house  had  to  be  shaded,  and  the  few 
surface  roots  were  fed  by  a  top-dressing  of  manure  and  copious 
supplies  of  water.  In  the  autumn  the  Vines  were  taken  up  and 
all  the  lower  ro^ts  were  dead,  the  surface  roots  being  fresh  and 
healthy.  The  lower  portion  was  cut  off  jiisb  beneath  the  sur- 
face roots,  and  the  Vines  were  cut  down  and  replanted,  first, 
however,  removing  the  subsoil,  concreting  and  draining  the 
border,  and  placing  in  prepared  soil  to  the  depth  of  2ft.  The 
remedy  was  complete,  and  the  Vines  which  were  nearly  dead  by 
the  loss  of  their  lower  iroots  have  since  produced  Grapes  whicn 
hare  seldom  been  surpassed  for  size  and  Quality,  and  no  better 
Grapes  have  appeared  in  Covent  Garden  tnis  year  than  the  pro- 
duce of  those  Vines.  We  can  only  advise  you  to  adopt  the  same 
treatment,  and  we  believe  you  will  obtain  good  Grapes.  Unless 
you  remove  the  subsoil  your  Vines  will  never  be  satisfactory. 

WINTERING  GLOXINIAS  (T.  P.).— The  plants  being  seed- 
lings will  retain  their  foliage  much  longer  than  older  bulbs  or 
oorms.  There  should  not  be  any^attempt  to  accelerate  the  ripening 
of  the  growths  by  keeping  very  dry  so  as  to  cause  the  foliage  to 
wither  and  die  down  prematurely.  Indeed,  it  is  very  important 
that  the  plants  should  not  be  "dried  off  "  too  quickly,  but  after 
floweri'ng  let  them  be  placed  in  a  light,  airy  position,  and  by 
a  gradual  reduction  of  moisture  the  leaves  will  fall  off  naturally. 
The  bulbs  may  then  be  stored  away  on  a  shelf,  in  an  even  tem- 
perature of  about  50deg,  each  bulb  being  closely  surrounded  by 
copoanut  fibre  and  peat  in  equal  parts  to  prevent  excessive 
dryness,  which,  like  too  much  damp,  often  causes  the  loss  of  the 
bulb.  If  you  oan  spare  the  room  it  is  better,  at  least  we  have 
found  it  so,  to  keep  the  plants  in  the  pots,  standing  these  on 
a  bed  of  tan  or  cocoanut  fibre,  or  even  stone  or  slate  stage 
where  they  will  be  dry  overhead,  but  the  pots  and  consequently 
soil  derive  some  moisture  from. the  relatively  damp  bottom  on 
which  they  are  stood,  and  the  temperature  not  being  less  than 
COdeg  or  more  than  55deg  artificially,  the  bulbs  will  keep  quite 
sound,  and  in  early  spring  can  be  shook  out  and  repotted  for 
starting.  TRie  thing  is  not  to  keep  too  dry  nor  too  wet,  and  in 
not  too  low  a  temperature. 


WINTERING  FUCHSIAS  AND  HELIOTROPES  (F.  K.).— 
Without  a  greenhouse  lay  the  plants  on  their  sides  in  front  of  a 
south  wall,  and  before  severe  weather,  taking  oare  the  plants 
are  not  frosted,  place  in  a  cellar  from  which  frost  is  excluded, 
and  keep  dry,  but  the  wood  is  not  to  be  allowed  to  shrivel  from 
overdryness.  In  Maroh  or  April  remove  the  i)lants  to  a  window 
and  prune,  rex>ottine  when  tne  young  shoots  are  about  an  inch 
long.  Cuttings  of  Heliotropes  should  be  of  the  young;  wood,  the 
points  about  Sin  long  inserted  in  sandy  soil,  and  ^a^sed  in  a  cold 
frame  if  in  summer,  or  in  spring  and  autumn,  affording  bottom 
heat,  shading  from  sun. 

PROPAGATING  THE  LOGANBERRY  (E.  D.  H.).— The  best 
mode  of  propagation  is  that  you  have  adopted,  namely,  layering 
the  points  of  the  shoots  or  canes  in  August  or  September  as 
follows :— As  soon  as  the  tips  grow  nearly  bare  of  leaves,  and 
become  dark  in  colour,  peg  them  into  the  ground  din  or  4in 
deep  at  an  an^le  of  about  45deg.  In  a  month  to  six  weeks 
they  will  form  bushy  roots,  and  oan  be  cut  off,  planti&g  where 
required.  To  obtain  strong  plants  stop  a  strong  young  growth 
when  18in  high.  This  will  cause  it  to  throw  out  several  laterals, 
and  if  the  points  of  these  be  layered  early  they  will  beootfie 
well  rooted  by  the  autumn.  Cuttings  are  sometimes  made  of 
the  well-ripened  canes,  and  eveniof  single-  LntI^,  t  i-iL.*ii^,L^  j. .**;)> 
havins  two  eyes,  being  severed  J»flow  a  potiit  trans-v^^rwely  and 
just  above  the  upper  one  and  sloping  awAv  from  it,  inserting  !3*> 
that  the  upper  eye  is  just  level  witn  tliofturfftce.  Sinfjle  buda 
or  eyes  are  severed  above  and  below  the  tnid.  and  these  inserted 
in  pans  or  boxes  about  2in  deep  in  light  siincly  soil  are  placed  in 
gentle  heat  as  that  of  a  hotbed  in  early  ftprmj^,  and  when 
puehing  new  growths  are  hardened  off  nnd  plantt<l  outdoors  %o 
gain  strength  during  the  summer..  M^xst  of  the  cuttiiiga'aild 
eyes  will  root,  but  it  is  a  mode  of  propaj^t^tion  only  hadireoottrse 
to  for  getting  up  a  stock  quickly,  .an<l  ifi  not  nearly  so  i^ood 
as  the  layering*.  .^  Root  ©ujEtings  undergpound  ut-ema^ 
especially  those  running  near  the  surfato,  cut  into  3iii  kn^bs 
and  placed  in  pans  of  sandy  soil  in  the  autumn,'  wintered  m  a 
cold  frame,  develop  one  or  more  growths  in  the  spring,  and  as 
soon  as  they  can  be  handled  they  may  be  planted  in  rows  2}ft 
apart  and  the  plants  18in  asunder  in  them.  In  suitable  soil 
each  root  cutting  will  form  a  good  cane  the  first  season,^  when 
they  can  be  transfeiTed  to  where  required  for  friiiting. 

VARIEGATED  LEAVES  OF  BUCKLAND  SWEETWATER 
VINE  (J.  N.).— The  two  leaves  are  very  remarkable^,  One  leaf 
is  wholly  white,  or,  rather,  cream  colour,  the  J-ibs  and.  veins 
being  faintly  red.  and  the  petiole  of  a  deeper  reddish  oolour. 
The  substance  ot  the  leaf  la  very  thin,  there  being  a  total 
absence  of  chlorophyll  or  green  colouring  master  in  this  leaf. 
yhe  other  leaf  is  even  more-  remarkable^  as  one-half  from  the 
central  or  midrib  outwards  to  the  edge  is  creamy  white,  not  a 
bit  of  that  part  being. green  or  otherwise  coloured,  except  the 
ribs  and  veins,  which  are  faintly  red ;  but  the  other  half  of  tiie 
leaf  is  green  from  the  midrib  to  the  edge,  this  being  partly 
mottled  with  creamy-white  irregularly  disposed,  some  of  the 
streaks  extending  to  the  edge,  and  others  runnine  through 
the  green,,  while  the  Jower  lobe  is  margined  with  the  creamy 
white.  Such  leaves  are  not  uncommon  on  Vines  occasionally^ 
and  only  extend  to  a  portion  of  the  leaves  on  a  shoot,  and 
usually  the  basal  ones,  or  only  on  one  shoot,  and  not  extended  to 
the  whole  of  the  leaves  on  it.  In  some  cases  the  variegation 
appears  on  the  laterals,  and  in  these  instances  there  is  a  much 
more  prevalence  of  green  than  in  your  example.  Probably  the 
sportive  nature  of  the  shoot  would  be  perpetuated  by  increasing 
it  from  the  eyes  that  present  the  variegation  in  the  leaves, 
though  our  experience  is  rather  in  the  opposite  direction,  the 
growths  from  the  buds  corresponding  to  the  variegated  leavas 
coming  quite  normal.  There  is  no  certainty  of  such  sports 
remaining  what  is  known  as  "fixed,*'  and  is  generally  a  result 
of  some  deficiency  of  soil  nutrients,  usually  iron,  and  this 
ammoniated  for  conversion  into  nitrate,  though  often  a  dressing 
of  sulphate  of  iron,  ioz  per  square  yard,  has  the  effect  or 
energising  the  chlorophyll  and  causing  a  return  to  the.  normal 
or  green  colour,  not  of  parts  existing,  but  of  new  on  the  same 
shoot. 

NAMES  OF  FLA1!h1l8.— Correspondents  wJiose  queries  are 
unanswered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  con- 
sult the  foUoxcing  num}}€r.  (Ross-shire).— Diervilla  Eva  Rathke- 
(M.  R.,  Bridge  of  Earn).— 1,  Inula  helenium ;  2,  Hieracium 
nigresceijs ;  3,  Galium  palustre ;  4,  Miiscari  raoemosum ;  5, 
Veronica  (perliaps  saxatihs) ;  6,  Lysimachia  vulgaris. 


I 


Trade  Catalogues  ReceiTed. 

Balbt. 

Henry  Cann^U  and  Sons,  Swanley, 

James  Carter  and  Co.,  High  Holborn,  London. 

Wills  and  Segar,  Onslow  Crescent,  S.  Kensington,  London. 
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Potatoes  Old  and  New. 

We  baye  became  quite  hardened  to  the  Inflaence  of  sudden 
scares  about  the  crop,  or  we  should  hare  been  in  the  depth  of 
despair  as  regards  tne  present  prospect.  It  is  certainly  black 
enough,  but  pessimists  nave  so  rreouently  proved  themselves  in 
the  wrong  that  we  shall  need  mucn  more  evidence  before  con- 
demning the  1907  potato  crop  as  an  utter  failure.  That  the 
outlook  18  not  a  good  one  is  evident  to  anyone  who  reads  the 
varioos  reports  in  the  agricultural  papers.  The  tone  through- 
out ranees  between  "moderate"  andT  ''  bad."  Yet  we  think 
that  a  fine  September  month  might  do  wonders  in  checking 
disease  and  maturing  that  portion  of  the  crop  which  is  most 
promising. 

We  have  more  than  once  in  this  column  called  attention 
to  the  folly  to  wliich  potato  growers  are  very  prone,  of  crying 
"Wolf"  before  they  have  retuly  seen  more  than  that  animal's 

i«hadow.     Such  premature  alarms  do  much  harm  to  the  potato 

>  grower.  In  the  first  place  they  make  the  purchasers  shy  of 
bu^ng  freely,  because  they  are  afraid  to  hold  large  stocks, 
which  may  go  bad  before  they  can  be  disposed  of.  In  the 
eeoond  place  the  prospect  that  the  home  crop  will  be  small 
encourages  dealers  to  speculate  largely  in  Germany,  Belgium, 
or  France,  and  having  bought  they  have  to  sell.  Large  supplies 
are  brought  over,  the  home  crop  proves  better  than  was  ex- 
pected, and  markets  are  so  congested  that  the  results  are 
disastrous  to  all  concerned.  Our  i3vice  to  growers  when  signs 
of  serious  disease  appear  is  to  market  the  crop  at  once  if  a  fair 

oppoi-tunity  offers,  but  otherwise  to  hold  for  better  prices,  in 
any  case  keeping  as  still  a  tongue  as  possible. 

We  have  certainly  good  reason  for  stating  that  the  growing 
crop  is  in  a  much  better  condition  than  appeared  to  be  likely 
a  month  ago.     We  have  had  a  spell  of  fine  weather  lately,  and 

-growth  is  being  well  maintained.  Some  fields  of  Dates  which 
were  badly  attacked  are  certainly  no  worse  in  appearance  than 
thev  were  two  weeks  ago,  ftnd  so  long  as  there  is  any  greenness 
of  leaf  and  stem  the  crop  is  increasing  in  weight.     We  have 

'  seen  some  dug,  and  the  best  roots  have  some  very  fine  tubers, 
clean  and  sound,  but  the  roots  most  affected  have  very  little 
ware,  and  the  tubers  are  half  of  them  touched  by  disease.  All 
these  Dates  are  grown  from  Scotch  seed  direct,  or  once  grown 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  a  change  of 
seed  has  done  much  to  encourage  potato  growers  to  persevere 
under  the  difficulties  of  the  past  two  or  three  seasons.  If  this 
confidence  is  broken  we  think  that  the  decrease  of  17,000  acres 
in  this  year's  potato  crop  will  become  a  much  larger  one  in 
the  near  future. 

When  disease  made  its  appearance  there  were  fears  that  all 
kinds  were  affected,  and  King  Edward  VII.,  hitherto  looked 
upon  tti&  a  resister,  was  mentioned  amongst  others,  but  per- 
sonal observation  enables  us  to  record  that  both  King  Edward 
and  Evergood  are  progressing  in  excellent  fashion,  and  promise 
to  produce  heavy  crops  of  sound  stuff.  The  qualitv  may  not 
be  as  good  as  that  of  a  good  Date,  but  may  readily  be  superior 
to  the  imported  potatoes  from  the  Continent.  We  have  seen 
some  Edwards  quite  as  large  as  anyone  could  want  them,  even 
for  chipping  purposes.  It  is  amusing  to  notice  how  quickly 
names  become  aboreviated.  Up-to-Date  is  always  spoken  of  as 
^*Date,''  King  Edward  VII.  as  '*  Edward,"  or  "King  Ned," 
the  labourers  being  very  fond  of  the  latter  name. 

The  Factor,  although  looked  upon  by  many  as  only  «^  selected 
Dato^  is  certamly  holding  its  own  well  as  regards  growth  and 
hardiness,  and  we  do  not  expect  it  to  pass  out  of  knowledge  so 
soon  as  the  Date  apparently  will.  When  shall  we  discover  the 
new  big  potato?  It  must  be  large,  kidney-ehaped,  or  at  any 
rate  a  long  oval,  and  of  good  co(^ing  and  keeping  quality.  The 
cooking  quality  is  very  much  neglected  nowadays,  for  there  is 
a  market  for  anything  that  has  the  .shape  of  a  potato  if  it  be 
large  enough  for  chipping.  IJltra  soundness  is  only  a  secondary 
consideration,  for  frying  hides  all  defects.  A  potato  chipper 
told  us  the  other  day  that  long  potatoes  are  beet  for  his  pur- 
pose, as  long  chips  cannot  be  produced  from  round  ones,  and 
the  public  prefers  a  long  chip.  No  doubt  the  long  shape  of 
the  Edward  variety  favours  its  sale  for  the  frying  trade. 

Both  Duke  of  York  and  Sir  John  Llewelyn  liave  done  well 
this  year,  but  neither  is  strong  enough  in  growth  for  a  field 
X)otato  unless  the  Land  be  exceptionaJly  rich.  Duke  of  York 
ripens  before  disease  usually  appears,  and  is  a  fair  cropper. 
It  also  uses  well  after  it  is  ripe.  Sir  John  would  be  a  gem  if 
he  had  a  little  more  haulm.     It  is  difficult  to  obtain  a  true 


stock  of  thifi  potato.  It  must  have  been  introduced  before  the 
type  was  sufficiently  fixed,  for,  select  as  carefully  as  we  may,  it 
will  keep  sporting  back,  and  producing  a  few  roots  of  a  very 
useless  type.  We  can  remember  well  the  varieties  of  bygone 
days:  the  Regents,  Rocks,  Flukes,  and  Magnum  Bonums. 
There  was  not  the  same  difficulty  then  in  keeping  potatoes  true 
to  type.  Those  were  the  days  of  Messrs.  Paterson,  who  intro- 
duced the  Victoria,  and  also  a  huge  oattle  potato  named 
Bovinia,  of  no  use  then,  but  it  would  have  made  a  fine  chipper 
now.  It  was  not  unlike  King  Edward,  but  much  bigger.  There 
would  appear  to  be  a  need  u>r  special  views  in  potato  growing. 
The  grower  has  now  a  special  market  in  view.  If  his  land  be 
such  as  will  produce  fine  boiling  or  steaming  quality  of  tubers 
which  will  command  a  high  and  certain  price  in  the  market,  he 
must  grow  only  varieties  which  are  acceptable  to  his  mitrket. 
If  he  farms  land  which  will  grow  a  big  crop  of  rou^  stuff  with 
quality  very  uncertain,  he  must  aim  for  the  bi^  crop  of  big 
stuff,  and  be  willing  to  accept  the  lower  prices  which  the  frying 
trade  and  cheap  shops  can  afford  to  pay. 

fork  OB  tbe  Horns  Farm. 

We  are  enjoving  much  finer  weather,  and  the  com  harvest 
is  getting  into  full  swing.  Though  there  is  yet  a  greenness  in 
the  straw,  both  barlev  and  oats  are  q^uite  npe  enough  in  the 
grain,  and  there  would  be  great  risk  in  allowing  the  crops  to 
stand  much  longer.  A  little  corn  has  been  carted,  and  a  few 
more  days  will  see  manv  stacks  up.  We  have  one  report  of 
threshing;  it  is  a  sample  of  winter  oats.  The  return  is  not 
satisfactory,  the  grain  being  very  light,  and  the  sacks  very  full 
with  1681b  in  them. 

Both  spring  sown  oats  and  barlev  are  cutting  up  very  well 
indeed^  and  every  report  we  have  about  barley  is  good.  With 
the  price  of  sharps  now  equal  to  barley,  at  28s.  per  quarter, 
farmers  will  doubtless  use  their  own  grain  for  pig  feeding 
rather  than  buy  miller's  offals.  The  pig  trade  is  very  stead^^, 
and  although  pork  is  cheaper  than  it  was  a  year  or  two  ago,  it 
is  still  a  fair  price,  and  there  appears  to  be  good  encouragement 
at  present  for  both  pig  breeders  and  feeders. 

Some  of  the  corn  crops  are  very  heavy,  and  have  beoome 
laid  very  flat ;  it  is  surprising  how  well  these  fields  can  be  cut 
with  the  binder,  but.  of  course,  the  machine  can  only  fsut  o^^ 
side.  Sometimes  a  little  assistance  is  needed  in  getting  the 
canvases  to  take  such  a  great  weight  of  stuff,  but  by  pulling 
out  a  little  and  taking  a  narrower  breadth  the  difficulty  may  be 
avoided.  Machines  will  also  be  liable  to  slip  a  few  sheaves  in 
tying  when  there  is  too  much  for  them  to  do,  but  this  must 
surely  be  a  minor  grievance  when  crops  are  so  big.  A  farmer 
who  complains  of  such  trifles  will  not  be  satisfied  when  he  has 
a  machine  to  tie  and  stock,  and  then  lead  and  thresh  auto- 
matically, as  soon  as  the  corn  is  ready.  He  would  expect  it  to 
make  top  price  on  the  market  and  put  the  proceeds  in  the 
bank. 

The  lambs  are  walking  ak>ng  with  the  cabbages  in  rather  too 
rapid  style,  and  will  be  wanting  turnips  before  we  have  them 
ready.  Perhaps  we  may  put  time  back  a  little  bv  using 
stubbles,  which  will  be  very  full  of  meat.  Cabbage,  althousj^ 
looking  big,  did  not  heart  well,  and  therefore  does  not  fill  the 
gap  they  should  liave  done.  • 

Trade  and  IlseaUaneons  Rotes. 

Webb  and  Boat. 

At  the  recent  Shrewsbury  and  Reading  horticultural  shows 
Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons,  the  King's  seedsmen,  Wordsley,  Stour- 
bridge, were  awarded  gold  medals  for  magnificent  exhibits  of 
vegetables  and  flowers,  consistinjs  of  Melons,  Tomatoes,  Cucum- 
bers, Peas,  Beans,  Celery,  Cauliflower,  Onions,  Carrots,  Sweet 
Peas,  Gloxinias,  &c. 

B.H.S.  leteorologicsl  ObsenatiODs. 

Taken  in  the  Society's  Gardens  at  Wisley,  Surrey—height  abcve 
sea  level,  ISO  feet. 
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WARE'S 


DUTCH.    FRENCH.    JAPANESE 
AND    HOME    GROWN 


FOB   EARLY  FOBCING  AND  PLANTIKQ  OUT. 
HYACINTHS.         TULIPS. 
NARCISSI.  LIL.ISS.   dEO. 

Bxceptional  valae  in  our  collecti<»t  for  lai^ge  or 
small  gardens. 

HARDY    PERENNIALS. 

DKLPHINiUMS.  PiEONIES,  PHLOXES,  Ac  .  Ac. 

CARNATION8- 

W inter  flowering  Tarieties,  best  Americans, 

6  Tars.,  4/-;   12  rars.,  7/6;  12  vars.,  extra,  12/% 

NEW  CATALOGUE  free  by  pobt. 


AddPOBs  Dept.   A. 

THOS.  8.  WME.  W.  FEITHMI 


STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS. 

All  tlie  leading:  varieties  from  the  open 
ground  and  In  pots. 

Priced  DeaeripHce  List  (No.  634),  post  fr€€. 


DIGESONS  "•»^*'  CHESTER 


•LAND.# 


iHOLLIND  18  THE  6REAT  BULB-LAND.^ 

BSTABLiISHBD    1882. 

So  connection  with  any  otherfirmo/atimHarname 


Saecessors  (o  (ke  late  BARON  VAN  PALLANDT. 


&  Son  s 

SPL.BNDID 

HYACI NTHS. 


AND  ALL  OTHER 


DUTCH,    CAPE,    and    EXOTIC 

BULBS  and  PLADITS, 

\  Direct  Iiom  tbe  Groweis.  1 


Onr  Descrlptire  CATALOGUE  of  tbe  abore  con* 
tiiinlxig  Full  Cultural  Directions  and  particulars 
as  to  Free  DeliTery,  will  be  sent  post  free  on  appli' 
cation  to  our  Offices  at  Overvkbn,  Haarlbm, 
HoLLAiCD,  or  to  onr  General  Agents— 

.BKE;xiTE9ars  a  oo.ji 

3,  Cross  Lane,  London,  E.C.  % 


SOW  NOW 


Select    List    of    Choice 

Flower  and   Vegetable 

Seeds  for  present  and 

later  sowing. 

FREE    BY   RETURN, 


CLIBRANS, 

MANCHESTER  AND   ALTRINCHAM. 


JERSEY 


ZX.ZP     X.E    OOZtSTTT'S 

FRUIT    TREES, 
ROSE   TREES, 

And  CARNATIONS  are  properly  packed,  free  of 
coit,  and  promptly  delivered,  oarriase  paid. 

CORDONS    A    SPKCIALITY. 

Before  orderieir,  e^ery  reader  of  this  paper  should  write 
for  my  Illustrated  Cataloouk  and  Planter's  Guide. 

PHILIP    LB    CORNU.    F.R.H.S.. 

THE  JERSEY  NURSERIES.  JERSEY. 


rl  VINES 


H.  LANE  &  SON 

beg  to  call  attention  to  their  famous 
stock  of 

FRUITING  CRAPE  VINES, 

well  ripened,  all  the  leading  varieties 

at  10/6,  I  a/6  &  15/-  each. 

Also  Large  Stock  of  Planting  Canes. 

Inspection  Invited. 

Also  fine  healthy  FIQ8  of  the  best  varieties. 
Standards,  Trained  and  Bush,  at  all  prices. 

STRAWBERRIES  IN  POTS, 

very  fine  plants  in  all  the  best  varieties 

at  I  a/6  per  100. 
Transplanted  Kunners  at  5/-  per  100. 


Ring  up  on  the  *phone,  Berlchamstead,  18. 

H.    LANE   &   SON, 

!%«  Nurseries.  Beptchamstead,  Hsi>ts. 


ORCHIDS. 

OLKAN  HBALTHY  PLANTS  AT  LOW  PRIOKS 

Always  wortli  a  Tldt  of  iBipoottoa 

Kindly  tend  for  OAtatogms, 

NBW   LIST   MOW   RBADY. 

JAMES     CYPHER    &     SONS, 
BsotIc  Nurseries.  CHELTENHAM. 


WEEDEE.— West's  Patent.  Saves  weary 
weedioff.  Lady  can  uproot  hondreda  of  weeds  per 
hour.  Beds  quickly  weeded.  Lawns  made  like  velvet.  A 
pleasure  to  use,  2/6  (postage  4d.),  from  Seedsmen  and  Iron- 
mongers.—C.  B.  WEST,  Hiffham  Hill,  London,  N.E. 
Samples  and  Large  Illustrated  Catalogue  post  free. 


THUBSDAT.  SEPTEMBKB  12.  1007. 

Extremes  of  TeiopeiatQie. 


HE  possibility  of  gradually  ao- 
customing  tender  plants  (o 
withstand  a  more  rigorous 
dimate  than  that  to  which  thej 
^  are  indigmious  has  long  been  a 
favourite  pursuit  with  our  clever 
horticultural  neighbours  the  French, 
wha  have  or  had  a  garden  devoted  to  the 
furtberence  of  this  particular  object — 
a  garden  of  acclimatisation.  Whether  or 
not  any  plant  was  ever  trained  to  resist  froid^ 
which  could  not  face  it  before,  we  are  not  in  a 
position  to  say.  That  very  many  species  of 
plants  will  live  and  thrive  in  association^  within 
certain  limits  of  temperature,  every  garden  In 
this  country  wUl  testify.  Hardy  Conifers  alone 
come  from  every  corner  of  the  globe,  and  so  far 
they  may  be  said  to  be  acclimatised,  but  sudden 
extremes  of  heat  or  cold  dispel  the  illusion.  Tbib 
Potato  is  a  plant  which  has  been  coaxed  and 
gently  persuaded  to  bear  frost  for  a  ooniidiflwiMe 
period  of  time  and  on  a  large  scale  in  tiiess 
islands,  yet  still  it  is  as  tender  as  ever. 

The  attempt  to  acclimatise  our  Englich  fruita 
and  vegetables  by  residents  abroad  in  various 
foreign  countries  has  also  ended  in  similiv 
failure,  since  we  often  hear  of  despairing 
endeavours  to  obtain  a  dish  of  Strawberries  or 
Gooseberries  from  the  cherished  plantsj^  whioth 
however,  are  exhausted  by  their  etiolationi  Yet 
some  of  our  English  plants  ftfid  animals  when 
introduced  to  new  homes,  find  the  climate  so 
much  more  favourable  that  they  threaten  to 
crowd  out  the  native  pUmts  and  animals.  For 
instance,  horses  and  thistles  in  Australia, 
English  pigs  and  weeds  in  New  Zealand;  and 
many  other  instances  might  be  cited.  A  high 
tropical  heat,  while  it  has  the  effect  of  exciting 
plants  from  a  temperate  climate  into  a  rampant 
growth,  which  ends  in  exhaustion,  will  have  the 
opposite  effect  on  others,  causing  them  to  go 
naturally  to  rest,  to  be  aroused  only  by  the 
advent  of  cooler  and  moister  influences.  Many 
inmates  of  our  stoves  will  assume  this  stagnant 


READERS  are  requested  to  send  notioes  of  L 
Appointments  or  Notes  of  Horticultural  '. 
Intimations  of  Meetings,  Queries,  and  all  Articles  vm 
PubUcation.  officially  to  **  THB  BDITOfL"  iS 
12,  MItpe  Coupt  Chambeps,  Fleet  9tme^ 
Londont  B.C.,  and  to  no  other  person  and  to  as  < 
address. 
Ko.  1:20.— Vol.  LV.  Third  Srbies.  ti 
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reeting  condition  during  the  heat  of  summer,  and  show  a  disposi- 
tion to  fresh  growth  with  the  cool  moist  nights  of  autumn, 
Us  if  coolness  was  the  signal  for  the  tropical  plant  to  commence 
growth  after  the  hot  resting  season.  We  practically  reverse  this 
natural  rule  by  forcing  our  plants  into  growth  by  heat  after 
the  cool  of  winter.  The  approaching  cold  of  autumn  and  winter 
is,  however,  the  signal  for  our  indigenous  deciduous  plants  to 
put  on  the  yellow  leaf,  sometimes  very  suddenly,  and  go  to  rest. 

From  all  these  signs  the  practical  cultivator  should 'take 
lessons.  The  profundity  of  the  sleep  or  rest  which  various 
plants  t^ke  under  the  winter's  cold  varies  in  degree,  as  oan  be 
seen  by  their  earlier  or  later  wakening  in  spring,  and  bv  the 
more  or  less  inactivity  of  the  roots.  Some  become  so  dormant 
as  to  appear  paralysed,  and  will  die  without  any  of  the  usual 
apparent  outward  effects  of  frost.  A  very  few  degrees  of  tem- 
perature hold  the  balance  between  life  and  death  with  many 
of  our  regular  hardv  plants;  indeed  it  is  the  la^t  degree,  like 
the  last  straw,  whicn  oreaks  the  camePs  back.  A  curious  in- 
stance of  this  is  just  under  our  notice.  An  old  plant  of  Cassia 
oorymbosa,  which  made  growth  as  thick  as  one*s  finger  against 
a  wall,  and  10ft  long  last  summer,  is  killed  nearly  down  to  the 
ground;  but  the  portion  of  one  branch  next  the  wall,  for  half 
its  diameter,  is  living,  while  the  other  half  outwards  is  dead. 
Clianthus  puniceus  by  its  side  is  safe,  except  twigs  which  project 
a  few  inches  from  the  wall,  neither  being  protected  in  any  way. 
Some  plants  of  Azalea  indica,  planted  out  two  years  in  the  open 
shrubbery,  and  which  flowered  last  summer,  exhibit  the  same 
narrow  limit  between  life  and  death.  A  few  varieties  have  had 
the  bark  blistered  off  all  along  the  stem,  while  the  foliage 
has  apparently  protected  the  branches.  Other  varieties  have 
resifitea  the 'cold  and  look  uninjured. 

During  the  severe  frost  some  twelve  years  ago  which  killed  so 
many  shrubs  throughout  the  country,  it  was  a  common  pheno- 
menon to  find  the  bark  severed  from  the  wood  in  blisters  as  if 
exposed  to  fire,  notably  in  the  instance  of  Portugal  Laurels  and 
Sweet  Bays,  the  effect  being  to  all  appearance  tne  same.  The 
injuries  inflicted  on  plants  by  frost  are  generally  well  recog- 
nised, because  anticipated :  the  shoots  are  nipped,  the  bark  is 
blistered,  or  the  whole  plant  is  killed  to  the  ground.  Injuries 
from  excessive  heat  are  not  so  apparent.  Some  moisture-lovinc; 
plants,  like  Rhododendrons,  whether  dry  or  not  at  the  root,  will 
Deoome  permanently  paralysed  and  dried  up,  so  that  further 
growth  is  checked,  and  the  plant  recovers  its  equilibrium  by 
pushing  up  young  growth  from  the  roots.  Fruit  trees  against 
wails  are  often  exposed  to  excessive  heat.  They  are,  as  it  were, 
between  two  fires — the  heat  of  the  wall  behind,  and  the  sun's 
heat  in  front.  Permanent  injury  must  follow,  especially  if  they 
suffer  from  a  deficiency  of  moisture  at  the  root,  which  is  not 
observed  until  the  following  season. 

The  Apricot,  Peach,  and  Plum,  we  are  satisfied,  suffer  in  this 
way ;  and  the  dying-off  of  their  branches  is  quite  as  much  to 
be  attributed  to  this  cause  as  to  the  effect  of  frost  in  winter.  "We 
'have  reason  to  believe  that  this  dying  of  the  branches  of  the 
Apricot  is  more  common  in  the  south  than  in  the  north,  and  on 
light  dry  soils  than  <m  clays.  A  hot  sun  pouring  his  rays  directly 
on  an  Apricot  tree,  with  its  load  of  soft  evaporating  foliage, 
must  maKe  it  a  very  severe  trial  to  the  roots  and  stems  of  the 
tree  to  find  and  convey  sufficient  moisture  to  keep  them  in 
health.  The  foliage  we  often  see  weltering  under  the  sun's  in- 
fluence, and  the  branches  must  often  be  very  dry,  the  bark 
clinging  to  the  wood ;  and  if  a  period  ensues  when  the  moisture 
at  the  root  fails  in  sufficient  quantity  to  supply  the  demand, 
and  moreover  to  enable  the  tree  to  elaoorate  and  complete  ripe- 
ness for  another  season,  exhaustion  must  be  the  result,  a  weak 
bloom  in  spring,  and  feeble  setting  of  the  fruit,  permanent 
injury  and  desiccation  of  exposed  parts ;  and  when  the  sap  begins 
to  flow  the  following  season,  on  its  reaching  the  injured  part 
in  quantity,  gumming  and  death  of  the  parts  beyond  is  the  re- 
sult. Under  the  circumstances  described,  the  amount  of  water 
Peach  and  Apricot  trees  require  at  the  root  is  not  easily 
realised.  No  wonder  they  are  obliged  to  strike  their  roots  deep 
down  into  a  modst  subsoil  in  search  of  moisture  for  self -preserve, 
tion. 

We  believe  that  Peach  and  Apricot  trees  against  walls  are 
not  by  any  means  as  a  rule  sufficiently  supplied  with  water  at 
the  root  in  summer.  "We  realise  the  necessity  of  protecting  our 
Peach  and  Apricot  trees  from  the  wet  and  frosts  of  winter. 
There  is  probably  an  equal  necessity  for  shading  and  protecting 
them  from  extreme  heat  in  summer ;  at  any  rate  covering  the 
exposed  stems  of  the  trees  bv  some  light  material,  or  encourag- 
ing the  foliage  to  spread  over  the  old  stems,  are  precautions 
tcTbe  recommended.  A  fine  show  of  blossom  and  a  good  set  of 
fruit  not  unfrequently  succeeds  a  season  which  has  been  wet, 
upsettinjs  our  notions  of  dryness  in  the  autumn  being  necessary 
for  the  ripening  of  the  trees,  forgetting  that  dryness  may  mean 
exhaustion  of  hardy  fruit  trees.  A  dry  summer  succeeded  by  a 
wet  autumn,  leaving  late  growth  unripe,  is  quite  another  thing, 
and  also  a  great  evil.  Watering  should  be  done  copiously  in 
summer  while  the  sun  is  strong  and  evaporation  rapid,  the  two 
first  weeks  in  August  being  a  vital  period.— M. 


Chlorophvll  is  the  scientific  name  of  the  green  colouring 
matter  of  plants,  and  as  such,  at  first  si^ht,  refers  to  a  mere 
pigment  which  gives  a  restful  series  of  tints  to  the  landscape^ 
and  forms  an  agreeable  contrast  to  the 
Chlorophyll.  brilliancy  of  the  flowers,  and  that  i^  ail.  That, 
however, "is  by  no  means  all,  for  properly  con- 
sidered, chlorophyll  is  far  and  away  the  most  important  sub- 
stance on  the  world's  surface  so  far  as  life  is  concerned^  since 
it  constitutes  the  one  and  only  transformer  of  solar  energy  into- 
that  vital  vigour  to  which  we  and  all  organic  life  owe  existence. 
It  is  the  one  potent  factor  by  which  the  force  locked  up  in 
every  sunbeam  is  utilised,  and  without  it  the  whole  world  would 
be  a  dead  waste.  This  seems  a  great  deal  to  claim  for  such, 
an  apparently  commonplace  thing,  but  it  is  not  one  iota  beyond 
the  truth,  as  we  shall  presently  see. 

Every  living  organism,  from  the  highest  to  the  kwrest,  is 
'either  a  plant  or  an  animal  dependent,  directly  or  indirectly,, 
upon  plants  for  nourishment.  The  flesh  eaters  prey  upon  the- 
plant  eaters,,  and  thus  we  invariably  find  the  plant  to  be  funda- 
mentally essential  to  animal  existence.  The  converse  is  by  no 
means  the  case,  and'  it  is  easy  to  conceive  of  a.  forest-clad  world 
entirely  devoid  of  animal  life.  We  come,  therefore,  to  the  plant 
as  being  vitally  the  more  important  of  the  two  great  kingdoms, 
the  animal  and  tJie  vegetable^  and  studying  the  plants  we  find 
these  to  fall  into  two  categories,  one  of  which  has  green  leaves 
or  equivalents,  i.e.,  has  its  leafy  tissues  pervaded  with  chloro- 
phyll, and  the  other  is  devoid  of  this.  Pursuing  our  investiga- 
tions, we  find  th^  latter  class  oan  only  sustain  itself  by  feeding, 
so  to  speak,  on  the  debris  or  even  the  living  tissues  of  green 
plants,  and  thus,  like  flesh-eating  animals,  are  indirectly 
dependent  upon  the  chlorophyllic  tribe. 

We  are  now  narrowing  down  the  issue,  and  the  next  stepis 
to  enquire  what  is  the  chlorophyll?  and  what  does  it  do?  Ex- 
amining any  green-leaved  plant  we  shall  find  the  colour  to  be 
product  bv  an  immense  number  of  minute  green  grains  scat- 
tered and  clustered  together  in  the  sap  within  the  growing  cells 
which  form  the  leaves.  The  leaves  we  shall  perceive  to  be  pro- 
vided with  immense  numbers  of  pores  or  opening  in  their  sur- 
faces, and  could  we  see  gases,  we  should  see  portions  of  the  car- 
bonic acid  ^s,  which  forms  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
atmosphere,  passing  ever  and  anon  into  these  orifices.  This  gas 
is  a  compound  of  solid  carbon  and  oxygen,  and  chlorophyll^ 
stimulat«3  by  the  sunlight,  is  the  only  thing  capable  of  breaking 
up  this  compound,  and  with  the  aid  of  salts  contained  in  the 
sap,  forming  those  fi*esh  combinations  by  means  of  which  the 
plant  is  buiJt .  up  and  fulfils  its  functions,  reproductive  and 
other,  while  incidentally  providing  food  for  the  rest  of  organic 
creation.  How  the  subtle  force  in  the  sunbeam  acts  upon  the 
chlorophyll  we  "know  not,  but  the  fact  remains  that  under  its 
influence,  and  only  under  its  influence,  can  the  chlorophyll  do 
the  work,  and  that  without  chlorophyll  no  plant  can  work  up 
the  aerial  gas  and  earthy  salts  into  fresh  tissues,  so  as  to  con- 
tribute to  the  vital  pabulum  of  the  world  we  live  in. 

The  consideration  of  this  fact  should  impart  an  added  interest 
to  the  study  of  our  gardens,  for  it  is  the  chlorophyll  in  the 
green  leaves  which  fattens  up  the  flower  buds  and  fashions  t^e 
fovely  blossoms  within,  and  having  done  this,  subsequently  pro- 
vides the  material  for  the  seed  by  which  the  race  is  perpetuated. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  healthy  foliage  is  essential  t»  per- 
fection of  bloom,  and  inasmuch  as  free  access  ior  the  aerial  gas 
to  the  subjacent  cells  is  essential  through  the  pores  we  have 
mentioned,  and  the  better  tJie  light  the  more  vigorously  is  the 
work  of  assimilation  done,  so  do  we  sather  the  necessity  for 
cleanliness,  and  are  compelled  to  wonder  how,  in  many  cases, 
plants  can  manage  to  exist  at  all  under  indoor  conditions  of  dust 
and  dinginess.  In  conclusion,  however,  we  must  remark  that 
chlorophyll,  with  all  its  subtle  power,  is  nevertheless  but  a  link 
in  a  chain  of  causation.  The  cell  which  contains  it  has  its  own 
wonders  and  cooperative  powers,  splitting  up  and  m'ultiplying 
itself  on  pre-ordained  lines,  while  the  chlorophyll  grains  within 
it  merely  prepare  its  building  material. — D. 

Rural  Mfe  In  Towns. 

A  Parisian  botanist,  M.  Vallot,  has  been  patriotically  prov- 
ing that  Paris  has  also  its  sylvan  characteristics,  displayed  in 
unlikely  situations.  This  gentleman  has  compiled  a  list  of  no 
fewer  than  200  kinds  of  wild  plants  and  flowers  which  he  has 
detected  in  the  heart  of  the  French  metropolis.  We  (says  "  The 
Evening  Standard")  suspect  that  this  list  could  be  equalled  in 
London,  although  the  str^igth  of  the  wild  life  of  London  lies 
undoubtedly  in  its  birds.  Perhaps  out  of  an  anticipatory 
fellow-feeling  for  the  sphere  of  M.  Vallot's  labours,  the  extensive 
wilderness  in  Aldwych  which  is  to  be  transformed  next  year  into 
a  miniature  Paris  in  London,  has  been  exceptionally  gay  for 
some  time  past  with  a  varied  and  hardy  vegetation.  Most  of 
this  unpremeditated  wild  garden  on  County  Council  soil  con- 
sists, it  is  true,  of  strictly  practical  and  utilitarian  plant  forms 
which  scorn  the  specious  attraction  of  coloured  petals.  Neyer-r 
theless,  the  purple  blossoms  of  insuppressible  Thistles-  and 
Willow-herb  nave  done  their  best  to  brighten  the  Nlneveh-like 
ruins  of  that,  at  present,  somewhat  melancholy  area. 
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Cattleya  x  Mitt  Harris. 

Hybridists  go  on  making  new  varieties  of  orchidfi  bv 
hybridisation,  and  the  Orchid  Committee  of  the  Ro^&l  Horticul- 
tural Society  continues  giving  awards  to  novelties;  but  6B 
•orchids  cannot' be  increased  at  the  same  rate  as  Poppies,  the 
result  is  that  many  of  the  finer  forms  .that  win  the  oertinoate 
of  distinction  never  again,  or  seldom  again,  are  heard  of.  This 
must  occur  with  dozens  of  named  hybrids.  Th^y  come  up  for 
award ;  and  if  they  succeed,  a  record  is  made,  and  probaoly  a 
painting  also,  and  those  interested  can  consult  these  things  for 
their  future  satisfaction  ;  but  the  dbinces  are  they  have  seen  the 
last  of  the  plant.  The  hybrid  which  we  figure  portrays  the  first,  or 
at  all  events  the  second,  in  which  Cattleya  Schilleriana  was  a 


may  for  practical  purposes  be  divided  into  three  groups.  The 
first  and  most  useful  contains  M.  ooccinea  and  its  numerous 
varieties,  M.  ignea,  M.  macruna,  M.  Veitchiana,  with  its  richly 
coloured  variety  grandiflora,  also  several  hybrids,  such  as 
Bockinc  hybrid  and  M.  Rushtoni,  all  of  which  make  showy  sub- 
jects when  in  flower,  and  nice  specimen  plants  for  the  cool 
house.  If  any  require  more  root  space  it  should  be  given  now, 
using  the  same  compost  as  advised  for  Odontoglossums.  The 
Masdevallias  just  mentioned  need  a  more  generous  treatment 
than  any  other,  because  they  possess  a  robust  constitution,  and 
root  freely.  Then  we  have  the  section  much  smaller  in  habit, 
which  embraces  that  beautiful  pure  white,  viz.^  M.  tovarensis. 
This  flowers  freely  about  Christmas  time,  when  it  comes  in  very 
useful  for  decoration.  Others,  althougn  not  quite  so  show^, 
are  M.  peristeria,  M.  polysticta,  M.  floribunda,  and  M.  Davisi. 
Ordinary  flower  pots  or  pans  are  the  best  receptacles,  but  for 
the  following  baskets  should  be  chosen  to  suit  their  method  of 
flowering,  n-hich  are  produced  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  of 
Stanhopeas.  M.  Chimaena,  with  its  varieties  spectrum,  Wallisi, 
&c.,  must  always  be  grown  in  baskets  and  suspended,  but  the 
smallest  plants,  of  which  M.  minuta  is  an  example,  may  be 
placed  in  shallow  pans  and  hung  about  18in  from  the  roof  glass. 
After  the   repotting   is  done,    careful   watering   is    necessary. 


Cattleya    x    Miss    Harris* 


parent.  Its  other  parent  was  C.  Mossiee.  The  former  species 
resembles  C.  Acklandi^e^  and  the  offspring,  liere  illustnated, 
largely  partakes  of  that  type.  The  colouring  of  C.  x  Miss 
Harrifl,  however,  partakes  or  C.  Mossise.  The  petaLs  and  sepals 
are  of  a  soft,  clear,  light  rosv  crimson  hue,  the  lip  being  a  deep 
shade  of  crimson.  It  was  exnibited  by  Miss  Harris,  The  Grange, 
Lamberhurst,  in  1889,  and  received  a  first  class  certificate  the 
same  year. 

MatdeYalliai. 

Last  week  we  dealt  with  the  Colombian  Odontoglossums 
regarding  potting,  and  seeing  that  the  cultural  details  of 
Masdevallias  are  almost  identical  a  few.  remarks  concerningthis 
quAint  and  interesting  genus  may  not  be  out  of  place.     They 


especially  now  the  days  are  getting  short,  or  the  loss  of  foliage 
will  be  the  result. 

Thb  Cool  Housb. 
Masdevallias  should  occupy  the  warmest  part  of  this  division, 
and  Odontoglossums  the  cooler  portion.  These  may  be  further 
divided  by  selecting  those  in  a  doi*mant  state  for  the  extreme 
end,  while  any  just  making  their  growth  could  follow  on  after 
the  Masdevallias,  and  so  benefit  by  the  little  extra  warmth.  If 
possible  all  the  newly-potted  ones  can  be  arranged-  together, 
where  they  should  be  kept  just  moist ;  but  water  must  not  be 
given  in  such  quantities  to  cause  the  soil  to  go  sour ;  and  a 
light  spray  overhead,  both  morning  and  immediately  after 
dinner,  whenever  the  weather  is  bright,  will  greatly  assist  the 
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plants  to  form  new  roots  and  re-establish  themselves.  The 
atmosphere  should  be  well  charged  with  moisture,  and  all  cool 
growing  oaxshids,  particularly  those  recently  disturbed  at  the 
root,  must  be  shaded  from  direct  sunlight.  Both  top  and 
bottom  ventilation  ought  to  be  given  when  outside  conditions 
warrant  it;  and  it  may  be  necessary  for  a  few  weeks  onwards 
to  turn  on  a  little  fire  heat  at  night  to  maintain  a  minimum 
temperature  of  oodeg  to  SSdeg  F.— T.  Anstiss. 


Giaig  Head. 


This,  the  residence  of  G.  J.  Fenwick,  Esq.,  is  delightfully 
fiituated  on  the  east  cliff  overlooking  the  bay  of  Bournemouth. 
The  gardens  surrounding  the  mansion  are  exceedingly  well 
managed  by  Mr.  Slark,  the  courteous  head  gardener.  At  all 
seasons  of  the  year  there  are  interesting  features  in  these  gar- 
dens, shrubs,  trees,  and  border  plants  all  thriving  here.  On 
the  front  lawn  there  are  two  beautiful  specimens  of  English 
Oaks,  which  were  planted  to  commemorate  the  visit  of  King 
Oscar  n.  and  Sophie  Queen  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  to  Craig 
Head  in  1888.  The  entrance  drive  is  gracefully  curved,  the 
side  borders  being  filled  with  flowering  subjects  m  spring.  At 
the  present  time  about  one  thousand  one  hundred  border 
Chrysanthemulns  are  thriving  in  them.  Soleil  d'Octobre. 
Bronze  Octobre,  Mrs.  C.  Curtis,  May  Wells,  and  Sunbeam  fill 
the  drive  borders,  while  broad  side  beds  are  furnished  with 
Elsie  Andrews  (front  line).  Pink  Beauty  (central  line),  and 
O.  J.  Quintus  (back  line),  Michaelmas  Daisies,  rose-flowered, 
forming  the  background.  The  arrangement  is  intended  to 
produce  an  effect  in  shades  of  pink  and  purple.  Near  the 
nuinsioi>  on  the  north  side  there  is  a  splendid  tree  of  Fremontia 
oalifomica  about  14ft  high,  and  with  a  spread  of  15ft.  It  has 
been  a  mass  of  lovely  yellow  flowers  during  nearly  two  months. 
Mr.  Slark  says  it  does  best  if  the  roots  are  in  a  cool  medium 
and  the  branches  well  exposed  to  the  sun.  Another  very  in- 
teresting shrub  in  this,  the  northern  part  of  the  garden,  is 
Abutilon  vitifolium,  vine-shaped  leaves,  blush-white  flowers, 
and  10ft  high  is  rather  an  under  estimate  of  the  height.  The 
bee-flowering  Myrtle,  Eugenia  apiculata,  also  does  remarkably 
well  in  this  giarden,  the  white  flowers  scenting  the  whole  of  it. 

Fine  specimens  of  Hollies  adorn  the  lawn  at  each  side  of  the 
carriage  drive,  and  the  bold  clumps  of  Rhododendrons  are  re- 
lieved by  graceful  trees  of  Laoumums.  flowering  Crabs, 
Almonds,  and  simila'r  specimens.  A  noble  archway  covered 
with  pink  and  white  Roses  and  hybrid  Sweet  Briars  leads  to 
the  front  lawn  from  the  entrance  drive.  On  the  lawn  the 
central  flower  bed  is  filled  with  Swainsonia  alba  (centre),  and 
Gannas,  with  an  edginor  of  Cyperus  grass  and  Cineraria  mari- 
tima.  Four  semi-circular  beds  are  filled  with  Marigolds  Legion 
of  Honour,  and  Heliotrope,  and  Cineraria  maritima  as  an 
edging.  Four  triangular  beds  contain,  in  the  centre  of  each, 
a  specimen  of  Dracaena  indivisa  Veitcni,  Mme.  Crousse  Ivy- 
leaved  Pelargonium,  and  Fairy  Queen  Begonia,  with  an  edging 
of  blue  Lobelia.  The  borders  at  each  comer  of  this  design  are 
furnished  with  zonal  Geranium  Henry  Jaooby  and  Begonia 
Worthiana,  with  dot  plants  of  Lobelia  Firefly  and  Queen 
Victoria.  A  lovely;  herbaceous  border  is  backed  oy  a  low  wall 
covered  with  choice  flowering  plants  and  shrubs,  such  as 
Camellias,  Romneya  Coulteri,  the  Californian  Tree  Poppy, 
Roses,  Calycanthus,  Choisya  ternata.  Calliopsis  grandiflora. 
Camxwnulas,  Phloxes,  and  border  Chrysanthemums,  are  chief 
features  noted  in  the  border.  Another  border  is  filled  with 
naeful  plants  such  as  Sweet  Peas,  Montbretias,  Irises,  and  May- 
flowering  Tulips.  Noticeable  in  a  broad  bed  flanking  the  well 
kept  lawn  are  Roses  Mar^ret  Dickson,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Mrs. 
J.  Laing,  Mrs.  S.  Crawford,  General  Jacqueminot,  and  Caroline 
Testout,  and  large  clumps  of  border  Carnations  Raby  Castle. 
Duchess  of  Fife,  King  Arthur,  Queen  of  Soots,  Redbraes,  Old 
Clove,  and  »ome  seedlings.  A  magnificent  bank  of  St.  John's 
Wort  is  a  fine  feature  at  the  foot  o£  the  lawn.  The  double- 
flowering  Peach  thrives  well  and  requires  much  disbudding.  In 
A  row  of  Sweet  Peas  backed  by  a  shrubbery  I  noticed  Nora 
Unwin,  Henry  Eckford,  Queen  of  Alexandra,  and  John  Ingman. 

A  representative  collection  of  Chrysanthemums  is  grown 
in  pots,  and  Solanums,  winter-flowering  zonal  Geraniums, 
Eupatoriums  (E.  odoratum,  E.  vemale,  and  E.  petiolare)  give 
a  succession  of  bloom  from  October  to  the  end  or  April.  Poin- 
settias,  Hydrangeas,  Primulas  (P.  sinensis,  P.  oboonica,  and 
P.  Kewensis)  are  largely  grown  also.  American  Carnations 
in  robust  condition  are  accommodated  in  a  spacious  span- 
roofed  house,  where  Sweet  Peas  are  also  grown  in  i)ots  in 
spring.  Other  houses  are  filled  with  orchids,  Clivias,  Asparagus 
Sprengeri,  Roses,  Melons,  and  Tomatoes.  A  large  conservatory 
adjoins  the  mansion,  and  near  by  is  a  lofty  palm  house,  the 
roof  being  draped  with  Streptoeolen  Jaanesoni, 
Rhynoospermum  jasminoides,  with  Asparagus  plumosus  nanus 
and  Smilax  at  the  cool  end.  Here,  also,  a  large  batch  of  Clivias 
are  thriving.  The  whole  of  the  houses  are  heated  by  two  Roch- 
ford  boilers  and  nearly  3,000ft  of  pipes.  The  general  neatness 
and  healthy  condition  of  the  plants  reflects  great  credit  upon 
Mr.  Slark,  the  able  head  gardener. — Geo.  Garner. 


NOTES 


OTICES 


Decopatlon  of  Mp.  Oeopflra  Sohneidep. 

In  recognition  of  his  valuable  service  to  horticulture  Mr. 
George  Schneider,  president  of  the  French  Horticultural  Society 
of  London,  has  just  beei^  nominated  by  M.  Falliere'e  Govern- 
ment an  OflScer  fi\i  Merite  Agricole.  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to 
offer  him  our  congratulations  on  his  well  merited  distinction. 

The  New  Vietopla  Medalllat*. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  the  throe  vacancies  in  the  Victoria  Medal  of  Honour 
list  were  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Sir  John  T.  Dillwyn 
Llewelyn>  Bart.,  D.L.,  J.P.,  F.L.S. ;  Mr.  Henry  Ballantine, 
orchid  grower  to  Baron  Sir  Hemry  Schroder,  Bart. ;  Mr.  Alexan- 
der Dickson,  Royal  Irish  Nurseries,  Newtownards,  Co.  Down. 

Auffuat  IVeathep  at  DeafoPd,  Leleeatep. 

The  weather  during  the  past  month  has  been  as  uncongenial 
as  that  of  its  predecessor.  Dull  and  sunless  days  have  been 
frequent,  with  consequent  low  temperatures.  The  highest 
reading  of  the  thermometer  was  on  the  7th  of  the  month,  when 
77deg  was  registered,  and  the  lowest  38deg  on  the  morning  of 
the  28th.  The  mean  maximum  was  69.6deg ;  the  mean  minimum 
49.4deg.  We  had  ten  rainy  days,  the  greatest  amount,  O.SSin, 
falling  on  the  2nd,  the  total  quantity  for  the  month  2.65in. 
The  wind  was  in  a  S.W.  or  W.  direction  for  twenty-eight  days, 
during  which  time  we  had  many  gales,  causing  much  damage 
to  the  heavily  laden  Plum  trees.  Potatoes  that  are  being 
lifted  in  the  district  are  very  bad,  especially  Duke  of  York, 
which  is  unusual  for  that  variety. — F.  L. 

Unlvepalty  Colleflra,  BplatoL 

A  public  lecture  will  be  delivered  in  the  great  hall  of  the 
college  on  October  17,  by  Dr.  Walter  E.  Collinge,  of  the  Bir- 
mingham University,  on  ''The  Application  of  Economic  Biology 
to  Agricultikre."  Chair  to  be  taken  at  4.30  p.m.  A  confer- 
ence upon  the  "Relations  of  Economic  Biology  to  Agriculture, 
Horticulture,  and  Fisheries/'  will^be  held  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  same  day,  at  2.30  p.m.,  when  the  following  gentlemen  are 
expected  to  be  present:— Sir  T.  H.  Elliot,  K.C.B.,  and  A.  E. 
Brooke-Hunt,  Esq.  (H.M.  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries) ; 
Prof.  T.  H.  Middleton,  M.A.,  Prof.  J.  R.  Ainsworth  Davis, 
M.A.,  Ptf-of.  Bryner  Jones,  M.A.,  Prof.  A.  F.  Stanley  Kent, 
M.A.,  Walter  E.  Collinge,  M.A.,  R.  H.  Bigge,  M.A.,  and  others. 
Admission  to  the  conference,  only  by  ticket,  to  be  obtained  from 
the  Secretary,  Department  of  Economic  Biology. 

National  Potato  Soolety. 

The  first  provincial  show  of  this  society  will  be  held  at  the 
South  Eastern  Agricultural  College,  Wye,  Kent,  on  Wednesr 
day,  October  2,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Walter  P.  Wright, 
the  horticultural  superintendent  of  that  institution.  The 
S.E.  and  C.  Railway  Company  has  arranged  to  issue  return 
ticketa  from  any  station  within  sixty  miles  of  Wye  for  a  single 
fare  and  a  quarter  on  presentation  of  a  voucher  obtainable  from 
the  hon.  secretary,  and  a  good  attendance  of  members  is  ex- 
pected. An  opportunity  will  be  afforded  the  visitors  of  inspeet- 
ing  the  gardens,  orchards,  and  farm,  where  an  interesting 
series  of  trials  is  being  conducted.  In  addition  to  the  usual 
classes  for  members,  and  the  contests  for  tlie  Llewelyn  and 
the  Carter-Findlay  cups,  a  keen  interest  is  likely  to  be  aroused 
in  the  series  of  vegetable  oomx>etition8  open  to  members  of  the 
Kent  horticultural  societies,  for  special  prises  presented  by 
nurserymen  and  seedsmen  in  the  county.  The  judges  are 
Messrs.  Edwin  Beckett,  V.M.H.,  Aldenham,  Elstree;  H.  Hen- 
shaw,  Cambridge  University  Exx>erimental  Farm,  Impington; 
and  Jeff.  Poad,  York.  At  3  p.m.  a  conference  will  take  place, 
at  which  Mr.  M.  J.  R.  Dunstan,  the  principal,  will  preside  and 
deliver  an  opening  address.  Schedules  and  full  details  are 
obtainable  from  Mr.  W.  H.  Adsett,  hon.  sec.,  Hatton  House, 
Great  Queen  Street,  London,  W.C.  The  entries  close  on  Wed- 
nesday, September  25. 
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OOPP^OtlOB. 

The  King's  Acre  Nurseries,  of  Hereford,  call  our  attention 
to  the  fact  that  in  our  report  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Show 
last  week  we  orroneouflly  credited  them  with  the  award  of  a 
silyer-gilt  Knightian  medal  instead  of  silrer-gilt  Hogg  medal. 

Opap«s  ftpom  Fpaaoa. 

Black  French  Grapes  (introduced  into  this  country  for  the 
first  time  last  year)  are  now  on  sale  in  Cogent  Garden  Market. 
It  is  only  whon  the  French  crop  has  been  unusually  good  that 
these  Grapes  can  be  sent  to  England,  the  only  other  available 
'  variety,  a  small  white,  sweet  specimen,  finding  but  little  favour 
here.  The  black  variety  resembles  the  English  Black  Ham- 
burgh, and  is  very  good  eating.  The  French  crop  this  year  has 
been  so  excellent  that  it  has  been  enough  to  supply  the  demands 
of  the  vintners,  and  the  surplus  is  finding  its  way  to  Oovent 
Oarden. 

SharboPBa  OaPdaaaPs. 
By  the  kindness  of  the  Lady  Theodora  Guest  the  members  of 
the  Sherborne  and  District  Gardeners'  Society  were  invited  to 
visit  the  Inwood  House  Gardens  on  Wednesday  i^ftemoon. 
Leaving  Sherborne  in  a  oonj^e  of  brakes,  the  party,  numbering 
thirty-four,  after  a  pleasant  drive,  reached  Inwood,  where  they 
were  received  by  the  gardener  (Mr.  Thomas),  who  showed  them 
over  the  whole  range  of  glass  houses,  flower  gardens,  and  plea- 
sure grounds.  It  was  a  great  treat  to  many  of  the  gardeners 
to  inspect  the  sub-tropical  fruits  and  plants  growing  in  the 
houses,  and  tho  products  were  much  admired.  The  inspection 
occupied  two  hours.  Then  all  sat  down  to  a  sumptuous  tea, 
provided  by  Lady  Guest's  thoughtful  generosity  in  the  pavilion 
in  the  cricket  field.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  and  three  cheers 
were  accorded  her  ladyship,  and  the  visitors  also  expressed  their 
gratitude  to  the  gardener,  who  so  courteously  acted  as  cicerone. 

Apo  lAmpa  foF  Plants. 

At  the  Royal  Botanical  Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  experi- 
ments are  now  in  progress  in  the  use  of  electricity  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  sun  as  an  agency  in  the  growth  of  certain  plants. 
These  experiments  were  begun  last  Tuesday,  and  will  continue 
for  a  year  and  a  half,  or  longer.  Among  the  plants  which  are 
now  being  subjected  to  electrical  treatment  are  Tomatoes  and 
Fadhsias.  The  plant  most  sensitive  to  the  current  is  known  by 
the  botanical  name  of  Mimosa  pudica.  When  brought  into 
contact  with  a  finger  the  leaves  immediately  close  up,  giving  a 
vivid  animal-like  appearance  to  the  plant.  The  house  which 
oontains  this  interesting  plant  is  fitted  with  a  travelling  arc 
lamp,  violet  rays  being  used.  The  electrical  appanttus  installed 
can  be  made  to  do  the  same  as  sun  light— such,  at  least,  is  the 
result  anticipated  from  the  experiments.  At  night  the  leaves 
of  the  plant  referred  to  drop  over,  but  when  the  arc  lamp  is 
applied  for  about  half  an  hour  the  effect  upon  the  plant  is  the 
same  as  if  it  were  in  the  sunshine.— (''  Standard.") 

Poisonous  Potatoes. 

We  read  as  follows  in  the  ''Manchester  Evening  News":-— 
Adverting  to  the  pairagraph  headed  as  above  in  your  issue 
of  August  31,  the  following  extract  from  a  lecture  I  gave 
to  the  Manchester  Health  Society  in  February,  1906,  may  be  of 
interest.  It  has  long  been  known  that  Potatoes  contain, 
normally,  a  very  small  amount,  about  0.06  per  cent.,  of  the 
poisonous  principle  solanin,  but  only  quite  recently  has  it  been 
discovered  that  under  certain  circumstances  they  may  contain 
the  poison  in  sufiB'ciont  quantity  to  cause  grave  disturbances  of 
the  system.  The  increase  is  due  to  the  action  of  at  least  two 
species  of  bacteria— th»  "B  Solaniferum  non  Colorabile"  and 
the  "B.  Solaniferium  Colorabile"— and  occurs  in  those  tubers 
which,  during  growth,  have  been  partially  exposed  above 
ground  to  the  light  and  solar  rays  which  produce  a  green 
colouration;  and  also  occur  in  those  tubers  which,  during 
storage,  have  become  well  "sprouted."  The  most  extensive 
outbreak  recorded  occurred  in  a  German  regiment  in  1899; 
fifty-six  members  of  which,  after  eating  '* sprouted"  Potatoes, 
were  seised  with  headache,  vomiting,  oolio,  diarrhoea,  and  great 
prostration.  Many  were  jaundiced,  and  several  collapsed,  but 
all  recovered.  The  remaining  Potatoes  were  analysed  and  found 
to  contain  0.38  per  cent,  of  '*  solanin,"  equal  to  about  five 
grains  consumed  by  each  man  in  the  tubers  eaten.  Yours,  Ac., 
— C.  S.  Bennbtt  Redmond,  L.R.C.P. 


Blanoapd  Fund. 

Some  few  months  ago  I  made  an  appeal  on  behalf  af  tha 
two  grand-daughters  of  the  introducer  of  the  Chrysanthemam. 
It  may  interest  your  readens  who  subscribed  to  the  fund  to  know 
that  the  sum  of  £48  8s.  lOd.  was  collected  and  paid  over  to  the 
ladies,  who  have  exi»>e6sed  their  grateful  thanks  for  the  interest 
taken  in  their  case.— 0.  Habman  Patnb. 

Oardensp**  Diamond  IXTaddlaff. 
George  Qny,  of  Booking,  is  eighty-three  years  of  age.  He 
is  the  lineal  descendant  of  a  long  line  of  gardeners  springing 
from  an  Italian  who  was  imported  in  the  days  of  the  Stuarts 
to  lay  out  the  pleasure  grounds  of  a  palace.  The  present  repre- 
sentative of  the  family  married  the  housemaid  at  Gosfield  Hall 
when  he  was  at  work  in  the  gaidens  in  1847,  and  their  k»ig 
union  has  been  a  truly  happy  one.  Recently  their  diamond 
wedding  was  marked  by  many  congratulations,  and  amongst  the 
presents  was  a  wedding  cake  from  the  Dean  of  Becking. 

Ths  Opsat  Vlns  at  Hampton  Coupt. 

The  Vine  at  Hampton  Court  Palace,  which  is  some  140  years 
old,  is  this  year  bearing  only  about  280  bunches  of  Grapes,  a 
much  smaller  yi^d  than  in  past  years.  The  Vine,  however,  is 
not  showing  any  signs  of  decay ;  it  is,  in  fact,  more  vigorous 
than  ever.  It  is  true  that  as  far  back  as  September,  1845,  the 
Vine  yielded  1,400  bunches  of  Grapes,  weighing  about  llcwt., 
and  that  forty  years  later  the  yield  was  even  greater.  But 
though  the  Vine  this  year  has  fewer  than  300  bunches  depending 
from  its  branches,  this  does  not  mean  that  the  plant  is  less 
strong.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Vine  is  strong  enough  to  yield 
four  times  the  quantity,  but  these  who  look  after  it  deem  it 
wise  to  thin  out  the  bunches  extensively  in  order  not  to  tax 
its  strength  unduly.  Upwards  of  2,000  bunches  were  cut  away 
from  the  Vine  this  year  when  they  were  young,  and  the  result 
has  been  that  the  yield  both  in  sise  and  quality  of  the  bunches 
remaining  has  been  superior  to  that  of  several  yeairs  past. 

Ohlldpsn's  CHtPdens. 

Mr.  E.  Owen  Greening  writes  to  '*  The  Times"  :— "It  may  be 
of  interest  to  your  readers  to  hear  how  the  movement  is 
spreading  in  favour  of  attaching  gazdens  to  schools  for  infants, 
boys  and  girls.  Miss  Lucy  R.  Latter,  who  originated  the  plan 
in  connection  with  the  infants'  schools  of  the  London  School 
Board,  and  who  has  successfully  continued  it  under  the  London 
County  Council  at  the  Invicta  Schools,  Blackheath,  is  just 
leaving  Ixmdon  for  Mysore  in  India.  She  has  received  a  com* 
mission  from  the  Government  of  the  Maharaja  to  institute 
school  gardens  in  connection  with  the  public  school  system  of 
Mysore.  She  will  be  six  months  away,  by  permission  of  the 
London  County  Council.  During  her  stay  in  Mysore  she  will 
have  the  largest  girls'  school  in  the  city  of  Mysore  at  her  dis- 
posal for  the  introduction  of  her  organised  system.  She  will 
also  have  an  opportunity  of  instructing  a  class  of  teachers  who 
are  to  carry  on  the  work  after  she  iretums  home."  Mr.  Green- 
ing adds  that  school  teachers  throughout  the  United  Kingdom 
report  the  very  best  results  where  the  system  is  already  in 
operation. 

Auirust  mreathep  at  Balvolp  Oastlc* 

The  prevailing  direction  of  the  wind  was  S.W. ;  total  sixteen 
days.-  The  total  rainfall  was  2.57iu;  this  fell  on  nineteen  days, 
and  is  0.26in  below  the  average  for  the  month ;  the  greatest 
daily  fall  was  O.Glin  on  the  2nd.  Barometei-  (corrected  and 
reduced) :  highest  reading  30.315in  on  the  22nd  at  9  a.m. ; 
lowest  reading  29.584in  on  the  15th  at  9  a.m. ,  mean  of  9  a.m. 
and  9  p.m.  readings  29.9o5in.  Thermometers:  highest  in  the 
shade  73deg  on  the  3rd;  lowest  on  the  screen  35deg  on  the 
28th;  mean  of  daily  maxima  65.96deg;  mean  of  daily  minima 
49.77deg;  mean  temperature  of  the  moi^th  57.86deg,  which  is 
1.92deg  below  the  average;  lowest  on  the  grass  dldeg  on  the 
28th ;  highest  in  sun  127deg  on  the  drd  and  6th ;  mean  tempera- 
ture of  the  earth  at  dft  57.32deg,  which  is  1.93deg  below  the 
average.  Total  sunshine  186  hours  thirty  minutes,  which  is 
sixteen  hours  five  minutes  above  the  average;  there  was  one 
sunless  day.  Excessive  moisture,  low  temperatures,  and  lack  of 
hot  sunshine  have  caused  the  harvest  to  be  a  month  later  than 
usual.  Apples  and  Pears  are  late  and  small.  Potatoes  are  a 
heavy  crop,  but  disease  is  very  prevalent  in  some  varieties.— 

W.    H.    DiVKRS. 
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Rose,  Helene. 

This  Rose  carries  large  clusters  of  most  attractive  flowers. 
Tbey  are  borne  with  great  freedom,  and  being  of  agood  shade 
of  rose,  with  yellow  centres,  they  are  beautiful.  The  plant  is 
Tigorons,  and  makes  verv  long  shoots— given  a  rich  soil.  It  is 
a  multiflora,  and  is  suitable  for  arches,  pergolas,  or  for  covering 
outhouses.  Our  illustration  is  of  planta  growing  over  tree- 
roots  (a  rootery),  but  is  not  so  distinct  and  clear  as  might  be. 

Killamey  Rose. 

There  may  be  a  danger  of  this  coming  to  be  known  as  the 
Killamey  Rose ;  while  its  name  is  simply  in  honour  of  the 
famous  Irish  village  and  district,  and  was  bestowed  by  the  intro- 
ducers of  the  variety— the  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  and  Sons, 
Ltd.,  of  Newtownards,  Belfast.  But  Rose  Killamey  is  a  splen- 
did decorative  hvbrid  tea.  Occasionsdly  one  sees  it  in  uirge 
classes  as  an  exhibition  Rose,  but  it  is  generally  too  open  in  the 
centre— too  thin— for  that  sort  of  use.  The  American  florists, 
however,  know  its  value  as  a  cut  flower  for  market^  and  their 
trade  papers  have  been  continually  singing  its  praises  during 
recent  years.  It  is  a  variety  that  likes  very  generous  treatment, 
and  ought  not^  I  think,  to  be  very  hard  pruned.  The  flowers  are 
of  a  bright  pipk  colour,  but  in  this  season  they  assume  a  ricfh 
shade  bf  rosy-carmine S.  E. 

Rose   Rites. 

Roses  have  always  held  a  considerable  place  in  the  lives  of 
Frenchwomen.  Among  the  old  customs  of  Auvergne  was  one 
which  decided  that  a  wreath  of  Roses  should  form  the  whole 
marriage  portion  of  the  daughters  of  noble  families  where  there 
were  heirs  male  to  the  lands  and  property  belonging  to  them. 
In  some  parts  of  Normandy  also  a  legal  fiction  existed,  till  very 
recently,  by  which  a  girl  who  had  received  a  chaplet  of  Roses 
on  her  wedding  day  had  no  further  claim  to  the  inheritance  of 
her  parents,  though  she  might  afterwards  receive  goods  which 
were  formerly  bequeathed  to  her.  At  Lucy,  near  Auxerre, 
twelve  boys  selected  by  the  mayor  were  bound  to  accompany 
every  bride  to  church,  and  they  carried  a  cross  made  of  Roses, 
for  which  service  the  bridegroom  gratified  them  with  seven  sous 
and  six  centimes  in  money  newly  coined.  A  list  of  the  ancient 
feudal  rights  of  the  Counts  of  Toulouse  mentioned  '*  bushels  of 
Roses,*'  which  were  to  be  paid  to  them  in  order  that  their  wives 
might  be  supplied  with  rose  water.  A  fief  at  Gouray  on  the 
Marne  was  held  by  the  presentation  of  four  Roses  to  the  lady 
of  the  manor,  or  to  the  lord's  eldest  daughter,  upon  All  Saints' 
Day.  If  the  lord  was  absent  or  unmarried  these  flowers  were  to 
be  oflFered  to  the  Virgin. 


Killarney  Rose  as  a   Bedder. 


The  Rose  was  first  made  the  prise  of  moral  conduct  at  » 
festival  held  in  the  latter  part  of  tne  fifth  century.  It  appears, 
that  St.  Medard,  Bishop  of  Noyon,  was  also  lord  of  the  neigh- 
bouring manor  of  Salency,  and  havdng  wisely  taken  it  into  nis 
head  that  virtue  should  not  be  its  own  sole  rewnard,  that  prelate 
determined  to  recompense  the  most  discreet  young  women  he 
could  find  with  a  solid,  gift  of  twenty-five  pounds  and  a  chaplet 
of  Roses.  To  be  sure  the  twenty-five  pounds  were  pounds  of 
Touraine,  valued  at  tenpence  each,  but  they  must  nave  been 
well  worth  having  in  the  year  of  grace  475.  St.  Medard  per- 
petuated his  gift  by  assigning  a  small  parcel  of  his  land  to 
trustees  for  ever,  on  .^oondition  that  the  rent  of  it  sbould  be 
applied  every  year  to  provide  for  the  accessories  and  expenses 
of  what  he  described  as  **  the  Ceremony  of  the  Rose."  A  blue 
ribbon  was  added  to  the  chaplet  of  Roses  by  order  of  Louis  Xm., 
who  was  graciously  pleased  to  have  a  Rosiere  crowned  in  his 
name  at  tne  request  of..M*  de  Belloy,  then  Lord  of  Salency. 
**  Go,''  said  this  monarch  dryly  to  tne  Marquis  de  Cordes,  a 
captain  of  His  Majesty's  life  guard,  who  represented  him  on 
that  occasion,  '^and  offep^,  tb^s  to  the  RosiSre.  It  has  oeen 
long  enough  the  sign  of  fi^your,  let  it  serve  for  once  as  a 
guerdon  to  worth." 

The  ceremony  of  the  Rose  was  kept  up  in  this  not  ungraceful 
manner  at  St.  Medard's  feast  for  twelve  centuries,  when  in 
1774  a  suit  at  law  about  the  Rosi^re  of  Salency  came  before  the 
parliament  of  Paris.  The  lord  of  the  manor  at  that  period  seems 
to  have  been  a  surly  grasping  bumpkin,  who  wanted  to  destroy 
the  pretty  custom  which  had  almost  hallowed  his  estate  and 
had  conferred  upon  it  a  singularly  historical  interest.  This 
noble  lout  churlishly  insisted  o3  choosing  his  own  Rosifere,  with- 
out reference  to  the  inhabitants  of  Salency,  and  he  claimed  the, 
privilege  of  putting  the  crown  on  her  head  without  any  pomp 
or  ceremony.  He  pleuided,  too,  with  excessive  had.  taste  ana 
niggardliness,  that  the  cost  of  the  festival,  though  not  large, 
could  be  reduced  by  at  least  half.  These  ridiculous  pretensions 
were  condemned  as  unsustainable  in  law  by  the  Royal  Bailliage 
of  Chauny,  acting  on  the  opinions  of  th^  legal  advisers  of  the 
cro\m ;  and  in  a  formal  sentence,  pronounced  on  the  19th  of  May, 
1775,  the  rules  of  the  nomination  of  the  Rosiere  of  Salency ^ 
and  for  the  order  of  march  to  be  o)>^rved  at  the  ceremony  of  her 
coronation,  were  judicially  fixed.  The  lord  of  the  manor,  as 
obstinate  as  he  was  mean,  appealed  against  this  decision,  but  it 
was  confirmed  by  a  solemn  judgment  delivered  on  the  20th  of 
December  in  the  following  year,  and  the  loi^  of  the  manor  was 
ordered  to  pay  all  the  costs  of  the  suit. 

The  peasantry  of  Salency,  proud  of  their  triumph,  established 
a  nobility  of  the  Rose,  and  the  family  which  could  number  most 
Rosieres  since  the  time  of  St.  Medard  was  held  the  most 
illustrious  member  of  it. 

After  the  prominency  given  to  the  Rosieres  of  Salency  many 
other  places  were  supplied  with  funds  for  a  Rose  feast  by 
whimsical  donors  or  testators.  Most  of  the  villages  within  hail 
of  Paris  have  their  Rosieres.  Belgium  has  initiated  the  pleasant 
usage  of  France,  and  during  the  sojourn  of  Louis  Xvm.  at 
Blankenberg  he  was  reqiiest^  to  place  the  crown  of  innocence 
on  the  heao  of  the  local  Rosiere,  who  had  much  simple  polite- 
ness in  her  nature;  so,  looking  up  at  the  august  face  of  His 
Majesty,  she  curtsied  and  said,  **  Dicu  vous  la  rendet^*  a  mode 
of  thanksgiving  which  made  the  audience  smile,  because  Louise- 
le-Desire  had  no  direct  descendants ;  indeed,  Heaven  did  return 
some  Roses  to  the  king,  for  these  flowers  were  the  signs  of 
homage  which  peers  of  France  had  from  time  immemorial  offered  to 
their  sovereign,  and  many  of  the  old  families  were  for  reviving 
the  practice  after  Waterloo  had  opened  the  way  to  courtly  high 
links  again.  The  Rose  homage  caused  a  dispute  for  precedence 
between  the  Dukes  of  Montpensier  and  Nevers,  which  was  only 
terminated  by  a  parliamentary  decision  in  favour  of  Montj>ensier 
as  a  duke  of  the  blood  royal. 

On  May-day  in  Provence  a  .young  girl  crowned  with  Roses  is 
seated  attach  end  of  the  principal  streets  and  thoroughfares  of 
some  towns.  She  is  called  '*  La  Belle  de  Mai."  and  her  com- 
panions levy  contributions  on  the  passers-by  for  her  wedding 
portion,  miich  as  the  Etonians  begged  for  **salt"  in  the  old 
**  Montem  "  days.  When  a  beautiful  Princess  Galitzin  besought 
the  blessing  of  Archbishop  Hoton,  the  prelate  silently  took  a 
Rose  from  the  shrine  of  our  Lady  of  Grace  and  presented  it  to 
her.  The  Emperor  Charles-Quint  gave  a  Rose  as  the  device  of 
his  wife  Isabella  of  Portugal.  Luther  had  a  Rose  engraven  on 
his  private  signet  ring.  At  Provins  the  gardeners  choose  a  king 
every  year,  a^d  he  is  called  '*  Rod  des  Rosiers,"  or  monarch  <n 
the  Rose  trees.  He  is  throned  on  St.  Fiacre's  day  at  vespers, 
just  as  the  chori*iters  who  sing  sei^vice  in  the  saint's  cnai)el 
chant  the  words,  ^'Drposuit  pofcntcs  de  scde,  et  eaaltarit  humiles.^* 
-D.  N. 

«■■■! 

Th«  Deadly  Daphn*. 

Through  eating  the  berries  of  the  Mezereon^  which  some- 
what resemble  Red  Currants,  but  have  highly  irritating  pro- 
perties, two  little  girls  at  Dearham,  near  Maryport,  were  badly 
poisoned,  but  have  recovered.  Linnaeus  recoixls  the  death  of 
a  peiison  who  ate  twelve  Mezereon  berries. 
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Wanderings  Amongst  Mites. 

Probably  the  loke  lb  a  Jittle  stale  now,  that,  though  mites  are 
tiny  creatures,  tliey  are  mighty  for  all  that,  seeing  what  they 
can  accomplish  by  force  of  numbers.  But  some  of  them  are 
stronger  as  individuals  than  we  might  fancy,  especially  when 
compared  with  the  soft  bodied  scale  or  the  aphis.  A  German 
investigator  of  the  trib6,  when  commenting  upon  some  species 
well  studded  with  spines,  remarked  that  each  spine  had  a 
separate  muscle  by  which  it  could  be  raised  or  lowered.  This 
fact  is  evidence  of  a  good  array  of  muscles,  and  we  know  oJso 
that  manv  of  them  have  very  powerful  mandibles  or  jaws,  as 
is  shown  by  the  execution  they  do  by  their  means.     No  doubt 
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Climbing:  Rose  Helena  g:rowlng:  upon  rootery. 


the  most  familiar  of  the  mites  to  the  public  generally  are  the 
cheese  and  the  flour  mites,  between  which  there  is  a  near 
resemblance,  if  they  are  not  actually  one  species.  Personally, 
I  must  own  that  I  could  not  feel  comfortable  to  devour  cheese 
mites  by  the  hundred,  as  people  frequently  do,  though  it  is 
true  they  appear  to  be  none  the  worse.  Still,  it  is  the  fact  that 
in  the  >iorth  of  Europe  there  is  a  species  of  mite  which,  when 
swallowed,  causes  a  kind  of  dysentery.  Allied  to  the  cheese  mite 
is  another  which  made  some  stir  in  the  scientific  world  under  its 
name  of  Acarus  horrid  us,  but  it  is  not  particularly  "horrid  " 
only  somewhat  hairy.  Home  persons  had  a  notion  they  could 
develop  life  by  electricity,  so  they  wetted  a  siliceous  stone  with 
an  acid  solution^  and  passed  over  it  a  constant  stream  of 
electricity.  This  funny  mite  was  af  first  supposed  to  be  a 
product  of  the  experimentj  later  this  was  found  to  be  a  mistake. 

Not  so  very  long  ago,  had  we  asked  a  gardener  if  he  had 
any  knowledge  of  mites  as  garden  pests,  it  is  likely  he  would 
have  answered  that  he  had  little  acquaintance  with  them, 
though  he  believed  they  occurred  on  a  number  of  plants  ana 
trees.  Perhaps  few  gardeners  recognise  the  fact,  that  the  too 
common  and  very  injurious  insect  we  call  red  spider  is  really 
a  mite,  standing,  however,  nearly  related  to  the  true  spiders  by 
its  power  of  spinning^  belonging  to  the  division  of  mites  known 
as  the  Spinners.  Though  frequently  red,  the  mites  are  also 
found  green  or  brown  upon  Hollyhocks.  They  show  great 
varieties  of  colour.  The  fineness  oiF  the  threads  prevents  their 
being  seen  without  a  magnifier  till  they  are  grouped  in  a  web. 
All  the  feet  are  dexterously  used  in  its  construction,  but  the 
insect  is  not  a  good  walker,  especially  on  a  smooth  surface. 
Colonies  of  the  red  spider  consist  of  both  sexes  of  all  ages,  and 
the  injury  to  plants  does  not  arise  merely  from  the  loss  of  sap, 
but  tl^  pores  are  clogged  by  excremental  substance.  We  note, 
in  passing,  that  few  articles  are  more  pernicious  to  this,  and 
many  other  mites,  than  sulphmr,  but  most,  of  them  also  show 
great  aversion  to  any  soapy  compound,  which  renders  it  diffi- 
cult for  them  to  keep  their  foothold. 

Then,  e|2^in,  few  gardeners  can  have  missed,  some  time  or 
other,  making  unpleasant  acquaintance  with  another  mite, 
reddbh  like  the  preceding  species,  but  less  in  size,  and  rather 
active,  at  least  in  the  larval  form,  which  is  mostly  noticed,  and 
is  six-legged,  the  adult  having  eight.  This  is  popularly  the 
harvest  bug,  from  its  occurring  frequently  in  July  and  August, 
but  it  may  be  about  earlier,  both  in  fields  and  gardens.  Tliis 
mite  has  not  been  reported    as    injurious    to    plants,  though 


,  common  amongst  Beans.  Currants,  Raspberries,  and  other 
vegetables,  but  it  readily  leaves  these  for  animal  food.  It 
attacks  human  beings,  especially  women  and  children,  clinging 
closely  to  the  skin,  and  somehow  causing  intolerable  itching. 
Now  and  then  it  happens  that  a  mite  bunes  itself  beneath  the 
skin,  and  it  must  be  extracted  or  crushed. 

The  limits  of  space  forbid  my  furnishing  a  muster-roll  of 
mites,  which  would  be,  in  fact,  a  rather  lengthy  one,  even  of 
garden  species  alone,  and  I  oan  but  notice  a  few  that  are  of 
special  importance  or  of  curious  habit.  We  have  been  finding 
out  of  late  years  that  mites  do  far  more  mischief  than  we  had 
any  conception  of  formerly,  still  there  is  a  set-off  I  wish  to  point 
out.  Several  species  are  of  decided  utility,  as  I  shall  show,  and 
many  species  have  a  cannibalistic  propensity.  They 
prey,  for  variety,  upon  their  near  trehitives,  or  upon 
other  mites  they  come  across.  We  may  pass  by  the 
too-familiar  Black  Currant  mite,  and  its  bretluen  in 
the  genus  Phytoptus,  which  infest  the  Peach,  Pear. 
and  Plum,  as  their  history  has  been  freely  oommentea 
upon  in  the  Press,  though  their  habits  are  not  fully 
understood  yet.  But  I  must  mention  the  bulb  mite 
here  (Rhiaoglyphus  ecinapus),  not  only  as  a  mis- 
chievous species  and  widely  distributed,  but  it  is 
notable  at  this  season  because  it  annoj^  many  persons 
besides  gardeners  who  have  to  handle  bulbs,  and  won- 
der what  it  is  irritates  them.  Lurking  amongst  the 
scales  of  "bulbs  this  mite  is  seldom  seen.  Probably  the 
effect  upon  the  human  skin  is  not  due  to  suction,  but 
caused  by  the  numerous  tiny  bristles  upon  the  mite's 
feet.  Tneir  operations  upon  a  dry  bulb  tend,  most 
likely,  to  the  loosening  of  the  scales  under  which  they 
lurk.  In  the  ground  this  species  shows  great  partiality 
for  Hyacinths,  but  occurs  upon  a  variety  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  Lily  tribe.  No  doubt  it  infests  the 
roots  of  the  plants  as  well  as  the  bulbs,  and  it  has 
been  taken  repeatedly  from  Vine  roots. 

The  Amencans  have  an  allied  species   known  as 
R.  phylloxerse,  so  named  because  the  mite  was  sup- 
posed to  prey  upon  that  troublesome  pest,  and  speci- 
mens were  brought  over  to  the  Vine  growing  countries 
of  Europe  in  the  hope  they  might  help  to  remove  the 
pest.     But  the  result  in  France  was  disappointing, 
and  it  appears  the  mites  of  this  genus  are  generally 
vegetarians.     The  Toots  of  Potato  and  the  Dahlia, 
probably  those    of    other  tuberous    plants,    fumisli 
food  to  R.   Robinis  on  the  Continent.      It    is    not 
known  positively  to  be  a  Britsh  species,   nor  is  its 
relative,  called  R.  feculw,  which  might  be  rather  injurious  to  us 
if  it  established  itself    here.       In     France    this  mite  attacks 
Potatoes  which  have  been  stored,  and  at  present  only  local,  is 
sometimes  found  by  millions.     Decaying  Mushrooms,  especially 
those  affected  with  black  rot,  supply  welcome  food  to  R.  rostro- 
serratus,  which  live  in  troops,  leading  a  sort  of  amphibian  life 
amidst  the  liquid  developed.     The  species  may  be  regarded  as 
one  of  Nature^s  scavengers,  since  the  mites  appear  not  to  touch 
healthy  Mushrooms. 

But  we  wander  on  to  some  species  that  may  be  regarded  as 
useful,  friendly  to  mankind  rather  than  injurious  in  any  way. 
IxK)k  at  the  Trombidiums.  curious  mites,  with  the  front  half  of 
tie  body  much  smaller  than  the  hind  naif,  and  seven-joint^ 
legs,  most  of  them  carnivorous.  Upon  the  common  housefly, 
and  other  flies,  lives  the  little  T.  parasiticum^  which  doubtless 
helps  to  reduce  their  numbers.  Yet  more  serviceable  is  T.  halo- 
senceum,  small,  satiny,  and  plump,  a  mite  frequently  found 
attached  to  the  long-legged  harvest  spider,  and  it  is  often 
abundant  in  cornfields,  preying  upon  the  aphis  that,  infests  the 
ears.  Mr.  Stewart  states  that  on  trees  this  species  devours 
newly-hatched  caterpillars,  which  is  quite  likely.  Then,  in 
America,  more  than  naif  a  century  ago,  Harris  reported  to  the 
world  that  his  investigations  proved  the  soft  red  mite,  T.  gryl- 
larum,  was  of  great  service  to  agriculture.  It  pertinaciously 
attacks  locusts,  fii-st  weakening,  afterwards  killing  them  by 
thousands.  Aho  they  seek  and  eat  the  eggs  of  locusts,  nipping 
them  in  the  bud,  as  we  say. 

The  beetle  mites  form  a  very  distinct  group,  not  so-called 
from  their  infesting  beetles ;  the  name  arose  from  their  general 
api>ea ranee.  Like  some  beetles,  they  are  blackish  and  shiny, 
with  sharp  jaws,  not  suckens,  and  it  is  supposed  they  have  no 
eyes.  There  has  been  much  discussion  whether  they  are  huirtful 
or  injurious  to  vegetation.  Mostly  they  are  socifl,  and  occur 
frequently  upon  fruit  trees,  where  Curtis  thourfit  they 
diminished  the  fruit  by  extracting  the  sap.  But  Boii^uval  has 
proved  by  observation  that  the  black  tick  (Ooebatis  geniculata), 
which  swarms  upon  fruit  trees  in  spring,  hunts  the  eggs  or 
young  of  aphis  and  thrips.  Another  species  that  occurs  on 
orchids  has  been  suspected,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  do  any 
mischief.  Some  beetle  mites  live  on  such  insects  as  are  common 
on  decaying  wood.  If  we  want  to  find  a  giant  amongst  mites 
we  shall  have  to  visit  India,  which  is  the  home  of  the  pale  red 
Trombidium  fasciclllatum,  one-third  of  an  inch  long,  rather 
velvety,  with  tufts.     It  is  carnivorous  usually.— Entomologist. 
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Tbe  Fission  Frnit. 


I  would  like  to  add  my  testimony  to  that  of  ''New  Zealander," 
SB  to  the  ezoellence  of  the  Passiflora  edulis  fruit.  When  it  is 
obtainable  in  a  proper  ocmdition  for  eating  I  am  sure  it  is  a 
fruit  which  will  find  many  admirers.  It  is  essential  that  the 
fruit  is  quite  ripe,  when  the  outside  will  be  hard,  shoU-like,  and 
of  a  deep  orange  colour ;  the  inside  plum  colour,  and  like  jelly. 
It  is  very  nice  eaten  from  the  shell  with  a  spoon  as  an  egg  might 
be.  I  have  carried  tho  ripe  fruits  three  weeks  from  the  Cape, 
and  brou^t  them  home  m  first  rate  condition.  In  South 
Africa  it  is  thought  highly  of  as  a  delicacy,  and  popularly  known 
as  the  Granadilla. — Ikon  a. 

«>■■■ 

Tbt  Steds  ol  Wild  Plaits. 

The  note  under  the  abore  heading  in  a  recent  issue  calls 
to  mind  a  yerv  interesting  case  of  the  vitality  of  the  seed  of 
wild  plants  wnich  came  under  my  notice  this  season  in  one 
of  the  large  woods  on  this  estate.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
explain  tbe  routine  of  management  of  the  coppice  or  under- 
wood in  order  to  make  this  interesting  case  clear  to  your 
readers.  In  the  wood  under  notice  there  aire  two  classes  of 
wood,  vis.,  timber  trees  and  what  is  called  coppice.  This  under- 
growth is  cut  every  twent^r  years,  and  forms  a  thick  growth, 
BO  thick  that  it  is  quite  impossible  for  any  annual  or  her- 
baceous plant  to  grow.  At  this  moment  is  to  be  seen  several 
acres  of  the  common  yellow  Groundsel,  Senecio  jacobea,  in  full 
bloom,  which  has  sprung  up  during  this  season  where  the 
underwood  was  cut  last  year. 

Now  a  woodman  will  tell  anyone  who  asks  the  question, 
that  no  such  plant  has  been  seen  growing  in  this  part  of  the 
wood  since  it  was  cut  some  sixteen  to  twenty  years  ago.    The 

?luestion  naturally  presents  itself.  Where  did  the  seed  come 
rom  P  There  is  only  one  answer,  It  has  been  lying  dormant  in 
the  soil,  wanting  for  light  and  moisture,  durine  these  long 
years.  On  the  other  side  of  the  road  which  divides  the  wood 
stands  the  next  year's  growth  for  cutting,  but  not  one  single 
plant  is  to  be  seen  growing  under  the  coppice.  A  similar  case 
nappened  two  or  three  years  ago,  only  in  this  case  it  was  the 
common  Hemlock  plant  which  suddenly  sprang  up.  Here  the 
coppice  had  not  be^n  cut  for  many  years,  and  the  yeatr  follow- 
ing this  an  enormous  crop  of  Hemlock  sprangup,  which 
attracted  the  attention  of  botanists  from  all  parts.  The  Senecio 
stands  as  thick  es  it  can  well  grow,  and  presents  a  most 
glorious  sight.  It  covers  nearly  the  whole  of  the  ground  where 
the  coppice  was  •  cut,  which  would  be  ten  or  more  acres. — 
T.  Arnold. 

■  ^i^  ■ 

Silver  Leaf, 

It  seems  to  be  held  very  generally  that  a  tree  when  once 
attacked  by  silver  leaf  never  recovers ;  and  in  answer  to  certain 
questions  on  the  subiect  which  were  circulated  a  short  time 
ago,  none  of  our  English  correspondents  were  able  to  mention 
any  instance  of  recovery  as  having  come  within  their  know- 
ledge. A  correspondent  firom  New  Zealand,  however,  men- 
tioned several  such  instances,  and  the  following  facts  will  show 
that  recovery  in  this  country  also  is  by  no  means  rare.  A 
plantation  at  Haroenden,  where  silver  leaf  had  been  previously 
unknown,  was  baoJy  attacked  with  it  in  1905.  Of  the  trees 
which  had  been  attacked,  fourteen  were  left  standing  at  the 
beginning  of  this  jrear,  twelve  of  them  being  well-grown  Victoria 
standaoxls  some  sixteen  years  old,  and  the  other  two  dwarf 
Damsons  of  the  same  age.  Of  these  fourteen  trees,  four  now 
show  no  signs  of  silver  leaf,  the  recovered  trees  being  three 
Victorias  and  one  Damson.  Most  of  the  Victorias  had  all  their 
branches  lopped  off  close  to  the  stems  in  the  winter,  but  all 
those  that  have  recovered  are  ones  which  were  left  intact.  This 
is  Drobably  accidental,  and  it  would  not  be  safe  to  conclude 
without  further  evidence  that  the  removal  of  affected  branches 
does  not  help  the  recovery  of  the  tree. 

Out  of  about  a  dozen  Flum  trees  of  some  fifteen  years  of  age 
which  were  affected  last  year  at  Ridgmont,  only  one  has  re- 
covered ;  but  in  a  plantation  of  two-year-old  trees  of  Monarch, 
Czar,  Early  Prolific,  and  Victoria,  the  percentage  of  recovery 
has  been  very  large.  Forty-eight  of  these  trees  had  been  inocu- 
lated with  Stereum  purpureum,  and  thirty-eight  of  them  had,  in 
consequence,  become  silvered.  Nine  of  the  thirty-eight  died, 
and  were  removed,  the  fungus  having  made  its  appearance  on 
the  dead  wood.  This  left  twenty-nine  trees  standing  which 
had  been  affected  last  year,  and  of  these  as  many  as  fourteen 


show  no  signs  of  silvering  now.  A  tendencv  to  recover  b  also 
shown  in  the  fifteen  trees  which  are  still  silvered,  for  the  per- 
centage of  their  foliage  which  was  affected  last  year  was  on 
the  average  seventy-seven,  and  it  is  now  only  forty-two.  Tho 
trees  which  have  recoveredf  entirely  were,  as  might  be  expected, 
those  which  were  least  affected,  though  there  are  exceptions  to 
this  rule ;  and  there  are  also  exceptional  trees  which  show  more 
silvering  now  than  they  did  last  year.  On  the  average  the 
trees  which  have  now  recovered  entirely  had  forty  i)er  cent,  of 
their  foliage  silvered  last  year.  Probably  the  present  season 
has  been  exceptionally  favourable  for  recovery,  just  as  1904  and 
1905  seem  to  have  been  exceptionally  favourable  for  the  spread 
of  the  disease. 

A  remedy  for  silver  leaf  has  lately  been  suggested  in  all 
seriousneBs,  which  consists  in  boring  a  hole  ^nto  the  heart  of  the 
tree  and  stuffing  it  with  iron  sulphate.  Remedies  suc^  t^  these 
savour  a  little  too  much  of  the  quackery  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Trees  which  have  been  thus  treated  may,  of  course,  have 
recovered,  but  only  in  spite  of,  and  not  in  consequence  of,  the 
treatment;  for  recovery,  as  is  seen,  is  possible,  and  not  very 
infrequent  without  any  treatment  at  all.— Spencer  Pickerino. 

lessn.  Gilbert  and  Sods'  Exblbit. 

With  reference  to  the  enclosed  cutting  from  your  issue  of 
the  5th  September,  we  regret  to  see  that  you  are  not  acquainted 
with  the  regulations  of  tne  R.H.S.  with  regard  to  exhibits  of 
the  class  adversely  commented  on.  For  such  exhibits  a  certain 
diarge  is  made  for  the  space  occupied,  in  fact  the  stalls  are 
hired.  The  space  referred  to  was  duly  paid  for  in  accordance 
with  the  society's  rules,  so  that  your  comment  in  this  case 
would  seem  to  be  pointless.  Trusting  that  vou  will  publish  this 
explanation  in  oraer  that  any  unfavourable  impression  caused 
by  your  remarks  may  be  corrected.— Gilbert  and  Son. 

■  ^i»  ■ 

Sbreisbuy  Sliii 

In  common  with  one  of  your  contemporaries,  I  observe  that 
the  J  owned  of  Horticulture  makes  certain  suggestions  for  the 
introduction  of  improvements  and  fresh  features  at  Shrewsbury 
Show.  Your  reporter  thinks  that  "finish"  should  be  insisted 
upon,  even  by  the  insertion  of  a  special  rule  in  the  schedule, 
as  a  condition  for  winning  a  prise  m  the  floral  designs  classes 
(bouquets,  &c.).  Some  criticism  has  been  directed  at  t^e 
"groups  for  effect"  cJasses,  these  being  so  much  alike  year  after 
year.  Might  the  committee  not  intrcniuce  a  much  better  class 
for  hardy  plants— similar  to  the  one  instituted  at  the  Holland 
House  Show  this  vear  by  the  Roval  Horticultural  Society  l* 
The  space  allotted  tor  this  group  of  nardy  plants  and  hardy  cut 
flowers  was  about  20ft  square.  Aquatic  and  bog  plants  were 
also  allowed,  and  the  class  was  open  to  nurserymen  and  gar- 
deners, the  Sherwood  Cup  being  the  prise.  Particulars  <w  it 
ooiUd  be  got  from  the  secretary  of  the  R.H.S. ,  Vincent  Square. 
London,  and  J  commend  the  suggestion  of  its  introduction  at 
Shrewsbury  to  the  notice  of  the  committee  there, — J.  H. 

Smill  HoldiDgs. 

An  important  subject,  **  Northerner?'  is  best  approached 
with  a  becoming  sense  of  seriousness.  The  pessimistic  tone  of 
my  remarks,  which  appears  to  have  given  offence  to  your  corre- 
spondent, was  called  forth  by  a  knowledge  of  the  state  of  affiairs 
as  at  present  existing,  **  A  Northerner  *^  may  deem 
**  struggling ''  a  blessing  if  he  so  chooses,  unfortunately  the 
strugj^mg  to  which  my  article  referred  is  all  too  seldom 
followed  by  a  bank  balance.  During  the  past  two  or  three 
years  the  balance  with  a  number  of  small  growers  has  been  on 
the  wrong  side  at  the  seedsman's  and  the  manure  merchant's. 
To  accuse  a  class  of  hardworking  people  of  being  addicted  to 
drink  and  general  thriftlessness  is  not  sufficiently  explanatory 
of  the  dark  side  to  the  picture.  Drinking  does  exist,  and  care- 
less living  I  know  too  well,  but  my  experience  of  the  small 
holder  is  that  for  industry  and  knowledge  of  his  business  he  is 
not  beaten  by  any  other  class.  My  wise  critic  tells  us  that 
in  all  classes  of  business  some  will  fail  and  some  succeed ;  that 
is  so,  and  here  we  are  quite  agreed.  What  the  vaunted 
superiority  of  the  Scotsman  has  to  do  with  the  subject  under 
discussion  I  fail  to  see.  Perhaps  ''A  Northerner"  wished  to 
emphasise  the  fact  that  a  Small  Holdings  Act  could  not  be 
framed  to  fit  the  requirements  of  those  north  of  the  Tweed. 
^  My  object  in  writing  the  article  criticised  by  our  friend  was 
merely  to  express  an  opinion  against  the  folly  of  a  number  of 
people  thinking  they  could  improve  their  condition  in  life  by 
becoming  the  holders  of  "a  bit  of  land."  It  is  x>ossible  such 
an  expression  of  opinion  was  uncalled  for,  but  so  far  as  I 
remember  I  have  no  desire  to  recall  a  single  word.  At  the 
same  time  those  who  wish  to  mortgage  health  and  strength, 
including  *'  A  Northerner,"  are  auite  at  liberty  to  struggle  as 
strenuously  as  they  please  in  delving  a  living  from  Mother 
Earth.  So  far  as  my  opinions  go,  my  only  desire  is  to  see  more 
of  them,  with  a  prospect  of  existing  comfortably.  As  a  rule, 
however,   the   conditions   and  results  obtained  are  such   that 
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TOAnj  of  these  wbo  bo  loudlv  shout  '*  back  to  the  land"  would 
be  the  last  to  go,  or  if  tney  did  go,  would  be  amongst  the 
earliest  to  fail.— J.  W. 

■   ^e^   ■ 

iimnals. 

I  read  with  pleasure  your  leading  article  by  "K."  on 
annuals.  Undoubtedly  he  is  rieht  in  sugeesting  that  gardeners 
could  make  much  greater  use  of  these  useful  subjects.  I  do  not 
propose  to  add  to  ''K.'s"  excellent  remarks  further  than  to 
call  attention  to  Venidium  calendulaoeum,  which  has  been  a 
blaze  of  colour  in  the  herbaceous  borders  at  Glafinevin  since 
earl:^  summer,  and  will  continue  so  till  frosted  down.  As  the 
specific  name  implies,  V.  calendulaceum  somewhat  resembles  the 
Scotch  Marigold,  but  for  effect  is  much  superior  to  the  single 
form  of  that  plant.  The  flowers  are  large,  bright  yellow,  and 
the  leayes  very  hairy,  giving  the  plant  a  hoary  appearance; 
the  total  height  is  from  9in  to  a  foot.  Many  beautiful  annuals 
flower  but  a  yery  short  time,  and  are  not  therefore  satisfactory 
for  the  majority  of  ^rdens.  Those  that  will  flower  soon  after 
transplanting  or  thinning  and  keep  on  all  summer  are  most 
useful.  The  Swan  River  Daisy,  Braohycome  iberidif^ia,  is  a 
grand  bedding  annual  either  for  the  front  of  a  border  or  for 
edging]  arge  beds.  It  pays  to  raise  both  the  Venidium  and  the 
Swan  River  Daisy  in  pots  or  boxes,  and  plant  out  in  the' end  of 
May  or  early  June.— J.  W.  Bbsant,  Glasnevin. 

<■»■» 


Frnit  Tiees-Diail  and  Standard. 

Fruit  trees  may  be  safely  and  successfully  planted  in 
early  springy  or  the  work  may  be  deferred  until  the  autumn. 
Autumn  planting  is  advocated  on  the  ground  that  the  trees 
win  emit  fresh  roots  before  winter.  Certainly  they  will  do  so 
if  planted  early,  say  in  October  or  early  in  November;  but  if 
planted  after  the  middle  of  November  not  one  tree  in  a  hundred 
will  emit  fresh  roots  until  the  following  March.  I  have  fre- 
quently taken  up  and  replanted  trees  when  the  buds  had  com- 
menced swelling,  and  they  haVie  flourished  quite  as  well  as  others 
virhich  had  been  planted  one  to  two  months  earlier. 

In  late  planting  too  milch  imx>ortance  cannot  be  attached  to 
keeping  the  roots  moist  (they  must  not  be  dry  for  a  moment), 
and  then  the  trees  will  re-establish  themselves  quickly.  Di^ng 
oi  the  roots  of  fruit  trees  should  at  all  times  be  avoiaed ;  but  in 
early-autumn  and  late-spring  planting  special  care  must  be  taken 
on  this  point,  even  if  tne  syringe  must  be  brought  into  requisi- 
tion to  counteract  the  drying  effect  of  the  atmosphere. 

I  will  now  refer  to  the  two  main  questions,  namely, 
What  form  of  tree  is  the  most  useful?  and  what  kinds 
of  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums  are  the  most  profitable  P 
In  approaching  this  question  I  not  only  seek  to  convey,  but  hope 
to  elicit,  information.  I  am  wiUing  to  contribute  my  mite  of 
exx>erience,  but  I  do  so  under  a  profound  conviction  that  I  have 
much  to  learn. 

When  I  commenced  fruit-growing  (on  the  ordinary  scale 
usually  practised  in  gentlemen's  gardens)  about  twenty  years 
ago,  T  confess  to  having  felt  tolerably  competeut,  and  I  fear  I 
did  not  entertain  the  same  respect  for  the  opinions  of  others  that 
I  do  now.  I  thought  then  that  I  had  not  much  to  learn,  but  I 
have  found  since  that  I  have  had  a  great  deal  to  unlearn. 
Young  men,  do  not  hesitate  to  unlearn  if  the  teachings  imparted 
by  others  (or  your  own  inborn  notions)  are  unsound.  A  measure 
oannot  be  filled  until  it  has  been  fiirst  emptied.  Those  of  san- 
guine temperament,  h<ricLing  extreme  views,  have  frequently 
much  to  unlearn  at  some  time  or  other  during  their  litetime, 
and  I  have  had  twice  to  unlearn  on  the  matter  of  fruit  trees. 

I  was  once  firm  in  the  conviction  that  to  produce  useful  fruit 
in  a  profitable  manner,  that  Apples  and  Fears  on  free  stocks 
and  not  pruning  the  trees  was  the  correct  mode  to  adopt,  but 
the  plan  exhausted  my  patience;  and  without  attempting  to 
adjudge  it  wrong.  I  cannot  admit  that  if  exclusively  adopted  it 
is  right.  It  is  a  plan  that  should  be  adopted,  but  only  in  con- 
junction with  other  modes  and  with  such  modifications  as  to 
pruning  which  experience  has  proved  to  be  advisable. 

From  that  extreme  I  went  to  the  other,  and  followed  up  the 
''dwarfing"  system  with  all  the  ardency  of  a  young  convert. 
I  would  hear  of  nothing  but  **  Paradise"  stocks,  "finger  and 
thumb  pinching,"  and'"  root-pruning."  I  thus  raised  trees- 
little  prodigies — which  the  natives  came  to  wonder  at,  admire, 
and  feed  my  vanity.  T^ere  they  were  and  there  they  are- 
some  of  them,  that  have  not  "gone  dead"— pomol<«ical  dolls, 
stunted,  overworked,  crippled,  little  slaves  living  [fir  dying) 
"fast"  lives  of  forced  labour,  and  not  "  leaving  a  good  name 
behind  them." 

Labour  by  the  lash  cannot  be  profitable  without  being  cruel, 
whether  applied  to  trees,  beasts,  or  men ;  and  as  I  hate  cruelty 
I  have  sought  for  profitable  returns  of  fruit  by  the  rational 
system  of  Riding  and  tending,  rather  than  by  the  greedy, 
harsh,  practice  of  whipping  and  cutting.  I  have  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  as  resasonable  to  whip  and  drive  a  child 


into  manhood— that  is,  to  hasten  the  growth  of  bone,  and  sinew, 
and  intellect  by  flog^ng— as  it  is  to  attack  the  sources  of  life 
of  a  young  tree ;  to  pinch  it  above  and  cut  it  below  continually, 
and  expect  it,  to  the  greatest  extent  of  its  nature,  becoming 
profitable.  Thus  I  do  not  on  the  one  hand  believe  that  a  tree 
should  be  i)ermitted  to  grow  unpruned  and  untended,  or,  on 
the  other,  that  it  should  be  mutilated  by  a  practice  which  is 
falsely  termed  art.  I  believe  in  doing  justice  to  the  tree,  also 
to  the  intelligence  of  man.  His  prerogative  is  to  "  dress  and  to 
keep,"  but  not  to  destroy. 

But  in  considering  the  question  of  the  best  form  and 
character  of  the  tree  by  way  of  producing  in  the  fullest  manner 
"  useful  fruit,"  we  cannot  in  practice  dissociate  from  the  subject 
the  element  of  "  time."  Were  the  matter  to  be  decided  regard- 
less of  time,  then  indeed  little  discussion  would  be  needed ;  for 
it  is,  and  in  all  probability  will  be,  the  well-tended  orchard  trees 
which  will  meet  a  nation's  demand  for  fruit,  or  at  least  those  in 
connection  with  espaliers,  for  the  latter  have  in  the  past  proved 
valuable  adjuncts  to  the  former,  and  espaliers  in  the  future  are 
unquestionably  capable  of  yielding  a  maximum  supply  of  firuit 
under  a  minimum  outlay  of  sround,  space,  and  labour. 

There  is  no  lack  of  would-be  authorities  on  fruit  culture 
who  dogmatise  on  the  subject  as  if  time  were  of  no  moment ;  but 
in  point  of  fact  and  in  actual  practice  it  is  of  the  very  fint 
importance.  So  important  has  the  element  of  time  been  in  the 
past,  that  it  is  to  its  influence  more  than  anything  else  that 
useful  hardy  fruit  trees  have  not  been  more  generally  planted. 

It  is  not  often  that  we  find  the  question  disputed  that  fruit 
trees  are  profitable,  even  fully  as  much  or  more  so  than  ordi- 
nary garden  and  field  crops.  Most  people  admit  that  freely, 
yet  they  hesitate  to  plant  on  account  of  the  years  of  waiting 
which  they  feel  must  be  endured  before  their  harvest  can  be 
reached.  It  is  all  very  well  to  remind  such  of  the  benefits 
derived  from  the  works  of  their  ancestors,  and  to  urge  as  a 
corollary  the  duty  of  the  present  generation  to  provide  for  the 
wants  of  posterity.  That  is  all  very  reasonable ;  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  those  who  invest  like  to  do  so  in  a  manner  of 
which  thev  can  have  a  reasonable  probability  of  seeing  and 
enjoying  the  fruits  of  their  enterprise.  They  have  as  great 
rght  to  do  this  in  fruit  culture  as  m  any  other  mode  of  invest- 
ment. It  is  easy  to  denounce  with  dogmatic  assurance  the 
system  of  growing  fruit  by  an  artificial  mode  of  culture,  and 
employing  precocious  stocks,  but  it  is  only  by  such  stocks  and 
suon  culture  that  many,  who  desire  to  have  fruit  in  their 
gardens,  can  hope  to  live  to  see  it  there  produced. 

If  I  had  a  garden  containing  no  fruit  trees  I  should  (although 
I  am  not  in  the  "sere  and  yellow  leaf  ")  most  assuredly  plant 
Apples  on  Paradise  and  Pears  on  Quince  stocks,  not  because  of 
the  innate  superiority  of  those  stocks  as  being,  half  a  century 
hence,  the  most  profitable,  but  simply  on  the  question  of  time. 
Time,  I  urge,  is  of  paramount  moment  and  must  be  considered 
in  the  question  of  rruit  culture.  We  can  no  more  ignore  the 
advantages  of  railways  or  successfully  endeavour  to  prove  the 
superiority  of  animal  locomotion  than  we  can  set  aside  stocks 
of  a  quick  fruit-producing  nature,  or  successfully  adjudge 
them  inferior  to  the  slower-bearing  trees.  Comparisons  indeed 
between  the  two  modes  of  locomotion  and  two  plans  of  fruit- 
production  cannot  be  reasonably  instituted  by  way  of  proving 
the  superiority  of  either.  They  are  not  antagonistic,  but  eacn 
is  allied  to  the  other  naturally  and  profitably.  We  must  adopt 
both  modes ;  and  if  we  make  the  best  of  them  our  reward  will 
be  greater  than  by  pinning  our  faith  and  concentrating  our 
energies  on  one  system  alone.  -       ,  ,     , 

Both  plans  of  fruit-productioai  are  good— dwarf  and  standard 
—if  they  are  used  and  not  abused.  The  dwarfing  system  has 
been  abused  by  whipping  infantile  trees  into  bearing  with  as 
much  reason  as  yoking  a  two-year-old  colt  to  the  plough  and 
flogging  him  on  in  the  killing  work.  Orchard  trees  also  have 
been  abused — the  abuse  of  starvation — by  sticking  them  in 
"  under  the  sod,"  and  leaving  them  to  struggle  on  with  little  sup. 
port  and  attentive  care.  Neither  of  those  plans  are  the  most 
useful  or  profitable;  but  if  the  trees  of  both  descriptions  are 
lationallv  treated  they  will  yield  such  returns  as  will  prove  their 
value.— Malvern  Hills. 


Brick- Kilns  and  Gardens. 

M.  Alphonse  Dachy  whites  to  the  "Tribune  Horticole,"  in 
reference  to  the  proposition  of  M.  Hellinckx  to  prohibit  the 
lifting  of  brick-kiln  fires  in  the  summer  before  July  15,  that 
his  own  and  other  gardens  have  certainly  suffered  considerahle 
damage  from  sulphuric  acid  aas  emitted  from  the  bricks  during 
baking.  He  remarks  that  plants  suffer  most  from  this  cause 
when  wet,  the  gas  impregnating  the  moisture  on  the  leaves. 
Gardens  which  only  get  the  dry  winds  from  the  North  and  East, 
although  in  the  vicinity  of  kilns,  do  not  suffer  so  much  as  those 
which  receive  the  moist  winds  from  the  South  and  West. 
M.  Dachy  thinks  the  subject  is  worth  .studying,  as  it  may  lead 
to  a  better  knowledge  of  phenomena  connected  with  the 
absorption  by  plants  of  gaseous  matter,  especially  carbonic  acid 
gas,  which  plays  so  important  a  pai*t  in  vegetable  life. 
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Few  subjects  in  the  long  list  of  beautiful  sarden  flowers  can 
show  the  improvement  to  Be  seen  in  the  tufted  Pansy  (Viola) 
to-day ;  and  much  of  this  advance  has  been  achieved  within 
the  last  two  decades.  Indeed,  within  the  last  fifteen 
years,  developments  of  a  remarkable  character  have 
taken  place.  Varieties  that  were  popular  in  the  eighties 
are  seldom  met  with  to-day,  the  few  exceptions  being  plants 
that  possess  some  verjr  marked  trait  in  their  character,  and 
they  are  very  limited  in  numbers.  Bullion,  rich  yellow,  and 
Arawell  Gem,  sulphur-yellow,  are  two  varieties  which  may  be 
taken  as  instances.  The  former  is  valued  because  of  its  earhness 
and  its  free-flowering  propensity,  and  the  latter  owing  to  its 
procumbent  habit  and  persistent  blossoming.  Ardwell  Gem,  too, 
IS  the  parent  of  two  or  three  excellent  varieties,  each  of  which 
has  a  beauty  of  its  own.  This  variety  gave  us  Duchess  of  Fife. 
Goldfinch,  and  White  Duchess— a  family  quite  distinct  from  all 
others.  Generally  speaking,  however,  the  newer  introductions 
in  many  instances  completely  eclipse  the  older  kinds — colour, 
form,  habit  and  constitution  each  exhibiting  improvement.  The 
free-flowering  propensity  that  has  always  characterised  the  Viola 
is  well  maintained  in  the  newer  productions,  and  one  only  needs 
to  see  them  planted  on  a  larger  scale  and  the  plants  grouped 
in  masses  to  appreciate  them.  Beauty  in  many  respects 
may  be  seen  m  varieties  of  more  recent  introduction ; 
instead  of  the  selection  of  colours  being  almost  exclusively 
confined  to  yellow,  white,  and  blue,  as  was  the  case  in 
earlier  daj-s,  the  range  of  colours  is  now  considerably 
enlarged.  There  are  shades  of  yellow,  varying  from  the 
palest  primrose  to  the  richest  orange-yellow ;  white,  from 
the  purest-snow  white  to  rich  cream ;  blue  in  varying 
tones  of  pale  lavender-blue  and  heliotrope-blue  to  the 
deepest  and  richest  imperial  blue;  several  shades  of 
purple,  and  numerous  intermediate  tones  of  colour,  such 
as  blush,  lilac,  lavender,  rosy  lilac,  and  others  somewhat 
difficult  to  describe.  Quite  a  host  of  prettily  margined 
flowers  ai-e  also  in  evidence.  In  some  instances  the 
margin  resembles  a  Picotee  edging,  while  in  others  it  is 
broad  and  irregular.  The  fancy  type  of  flower,  of  which 
the  well-known  variety  Countess  of  Kin  tore  may  be 
regarded  as  a  typical  representative,  shoT\-s  considerable 
development,  ^ewer  varieties  are  much  improved,  form 
and  finish  of  floXver  showing  marked  improvement,  and 
the  colours  are  pleasingly  varied.  Some  of  the  darker 
markings  give  the  blossoms  quite  a  rich,  velvety  appear- 
ance, and  the  flowers  possess  plenty  of  sybstance. 

Until  eighteen  years  ago,  flowers  of  all  types  of  the 
Viola  were  always  rayed  or  pencilled,  these  lines  radiating 
from  the  centre  of  the  blooms;  ana,  when  neatly  repre- 
sented, added  to  their  attractiveness.  In  many  cases, 
however,  the  rays  are  so  heavy  and  coarse  that  they 
detract  very  considerably  from  the  beauty  of  the  flower. 
With  the  advent  of  the  rayless  type  of  the  tufted  Pansy 
the  whole  aspect  of  things  changed,  and  for  the  better  too. 
To  the  persistent  efforts  and  painstaking  work  of  the  late 
Dr.  Chas.  Stuart,  M.D.,  Chirnside,  Benvickshire,  we  are 
indebted  for  this  delightful  improvement.  He  has  told  us 
that  he  fertilised  Violift  cornuta  of  the  Pyrenees  with  the  pollen 
of  a  garden  Pansy  named  Blue  King,  and  ripened  a  pod  con- 
taining twelve  seeds,  which  were  at  once  sown ;  this  was  done 
in  1874.  The  resulting  seedlings  were  a  complete  revelation. 
Each  flower  was  identical  in  character,  having  the  long  spur  or 
horn  as  seen  in  the  under  petal  of  V.  cornuta.  Still  per- 
sisting in  his  efforts,  Dr.  Stuart  made  other  crosses,  some  of 
which  were  failures.  The  seedlings  above  referred  to  were  then 
crossed  with  various  coloured  Pansies,  the  results  being  flowers 
showing  every  other  colour  except  yellow.  In  this  way,  the 
beautifullv  tufted  habit  so  much  to  be  desired  was  perpetuated ; 
and  all  the  bloqans  were  possessed  of  the  horn  or  keel  of 
V.  cornuta.  Afmid  lest  these  crosses  should  become  too  similar 
to  the  Pansy,  Din  Stuart  took  pollen  from  the  original  cornuta 
hvbrids  and  fertilised  some  blooms  of  those  above  described. 
These  seedlings  had  flowers  three  times  larger  than  cornuta  and 
were  of  various  colours,  tufted  in  habit,  and  free-blooming.  A 
trial  of  Violas  at  Chiswick  at  thstt  time  having  been  arranged. 
Dr.  Stuart  sent  plants  of  his  latest  efforts  for  comparison  with 
others.  The  results  were  remarkable,  the  committee  awarding 
him^  no  less  than  six  first-class  certificates.  It  was  not  until 
1887,  however,  that  the  nayless  flower  he  had  so  long  hoped  to 
produfje  was  forthcominc:.  Keeping  a  sharp  look-out  on  hfs 
seedling  beds,  he,  in  1887,  observed  a  whole  flower  entirely  ray- 
less  and  with  a  most  pronounced  almond-like  i)erfume.  There 
appears  to  be  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  parentage  of  this 
variety,  as  Dr.  Stuart,  in  writing  to  a  friend,  referred  to  it  as 
a  ''chance  seedling."  The  plant  was  named  Violetta,  and  re- 
presents quite  a  distinct  type  of  plant.  The  flowers  are  small 
and  for  this  reason  the  progeny  are  described  either  as  Violettas 
or  Miniatures. 


«  A  Paper  read  by  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane  before  the  Koyal  Horticnltural  Society. 


For  a  few  years  Dr.  Stuart  and  other  raisers  were  busy  in 
their  efforts  to  increase  the  number  of  these  beautiful  flowers. 
Newer  kinds  of  varying  tints  were  met  with  from  tim^  to  time, 
and  there  seemed  a  fair  prospect  of  success  attending  their  intro- 
duction. But  the  Violettas  have  not  achieved  the  distinction 
they  deserve,  which  may  possibly  be  due  to  the  impatience  of 
growers,  who  expected  the  plants  to  make  the  rapid  and  vigorous 
gro;^^^!!  that  the  ordinary  types  of  the  Viokt  invariably  do.  These 
miniature-flowered  kinds  make  compai^tivelj  slow  growth,  and 
to  be  seen  at  their  best  should  be  left  undisturbea  for  two  or 
three  years.  Treated  in  this  way  the  plants  are  a  distinct  suc- 
cess. They  then  develop  into  cnarming  little  tufts.  At  the 
moment,  varieties  of  the  Violetta  type  are  not  by  any  means 
numerous,  and  I  have  been  careful  to  acquire  stocK  of  all  that 
can  be  got.  Last  season  (1905)  several  crosses  were  made  with 
the  object  of  increasing  the  number,  and  some  138  seedling? 
were  raised  late  in  the  autumn.  These  plants  are  just  coming 
into  flower,  and  although  there  are  many  disappointments,  the 
proportion  of  really  good  things  is  most  encouraging.  White 
flowers,  of  varying  form  and  density,  blue  and  blusb-ooloured 
blossoms  have  already  developed,  and  I  am  hoping  before  the 
end  of  June  to  make  a  selection  of  other  shades  of  colour.  The 
miniature-flowered  kinds  are  essentially  plants  for  the  rock 
garden,  as  here  they  are  less  likely  to  be  interfered  with,  and 
in  this  way  develop  into  tufts  of  a  delightful  character.       The 
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Sprnyn  of  Rubas  deliclostts.    (See  page  251.) 

Viola  Conference  of  1894  laid  down  some  rules  to  define  the  ideal 
properties  of  the  miniature  type,  as  follows : — 

First.  Form.— The  flowers  may  not  be  circular,  as  in  the 
florist's  Pansy,  but  narrow  and  more  oval  in  form,  and  the  petals 
smooth  and  of  good  substance. 

Second.  Colour.— The  colour  should  be  bright,  clear,  and 
striking,  whatever  the  shade.  The  eye  should  be  bright  gold  or 
orange,  and  may  run  into  the  lip  on  the  under  petal,  but  no 
central  ray  or  marking  is  admissihlej  and  whether  shadea,  edged, 
or  self-coloured,  the  coiours  should  be  well  contrasted. 

Third.  Fragranob.— The  flowers  should  be  highly  perfumed, 
which  property  is  one  of  the  invaluable  charms  or  this  tjrpe. 

Fourth.  Size. — Size,  as  a  point  of  excellence  in  this  type, 
deserves  consideration  as  we  depart  from  the  broad-  lines  gene- 
rally laid  down  for  florists'  flowers,  and  consider  the  flowers  sEould 
not  be  more  than  l^in  across  as  a  maximum,  andlin  across  as  a 
minimum.  Flowers  ranging  between  these  sizes  will  afford  ample 
ground  for  admiration,  and  will  be  more  suitable  for  small 
glasses  or  the  exhibition  spray. 

Fifth.  Habit. — The  habit  of  the  plants  should  be  dwarf  and 
procumbent,  the  foliage  small  and  bright,  the  leaves  close  to- 
gether, the  joints  short,  and  the  habit  bushy,  with  flower-stalks 
of  such  length  as  will  bring  all  the  flowers  well  together. 

Dr.  Stuart,  when  writing  of  Violas  generally  some  years  ago, 
said:  **  Most  strains  of  tufted  Pansies  are  bred  the  wrong  way, 
and  in  consequence  lack  the  fibrous  tufty  root  which  makes  the 
Violetta  strain  perennial."  For  this,  he  on  many  occasions 
emphasised  the  importance  of  making  V.  cornuta  the  seed- 
bearing  plant.  He  also  said,  '*  pollen  from  V.  cornuta  applied 
to  the  Pansy  produced  a  common  enough  form  of  beading 
Pansy.*'  This  probably  accounts  for  so  many  of  the  varieties 
raised  by  other  persons  possessing  a  poor  or  indifferent  habit. 

To  be  concladed.) 
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B«««  la  th«  Oapden. 

As  yet  we  loAve  seen  one  wasp,  an  ordinary  worker,  despite 
the  last  year's  excessive  lot,  with  abundance  of  queens  saved 
through  the  winter.  Then  bumble  bees  are  nort  yet,  as  on 
their  favourite  flower,  the  Echinops,  or  Globe  Thistle,  just 
flowering,  not  a  bee  has  been  seen.  This  plant  intoxicates  the 
"old  fogies,''  making  them  so  drunk  as  to  render  them  helpless 
in  the  hand.  A  strange  likeness  to  some  humans  is  character- 
istic of  the  fiction  of  this  heady  nectar.  Lift  a  helpless  bee  off 
the  Teazle,  Sea  Holly,  or  Globe  Thistle,  and  keep  warm  in  the 
hand  for  twenty  minutes.  Then  the  bee  wakens  up,  flies  wild 
for  a  bit,  until,  getting  the  exact  sp^t  of  the  flower,  it  dives  at 
it  like  the  toper  to  his  glass— a  queer  case  of  the  proverb,  "  as 
the  sow  that  was  washed,  returning  to  wallow  in  the  mire," — 
{"  Scottish  Gardener.") 

ChPFsanthemums  In  Pots. 

Not  a  little  anxiety  will  now  be  felt  in  watching  these  plants 
to  produce  their  flower-buds,  which  in  every  instance  should 
now  be  secured,  and.  any  attempt  to  develop  further  growth 
should  be  stopped.  The  plants  at  this  time  can  be  assisted  in 
the  development  of  good  buds,  and  afterwards  fine  flowers,  by 
the  oareful  application  of  liquid  manures  to  their  roots.  In  no 
instance  should  these  manures  be  applied  in  strong  doses,  fre- 
quent but  well-diluted  applications  being  the  best.  Occasion- 
ally a  few  plants  produce  early  flower-buds,  and  as  these,  in  a 
few  instances,  are  beginning  to  show  colour,  they  should  be 
removed  to  where  they  can  be  given  shelter  from  heavy  rains 
an-d  damp  nights,  which  soon  destroy  the  beauty  of  the  un- 
furling petals.  Do  not  disbud  any  of  the  pompon  or  small- 
flowered  varieties.  Generally  these  are  left  to  Nature,  and 
when  the  flowers  are  numerously  produced  in  large  trusses  they 
look  grand,  when  neatly  tied  to  stakes,  and  tlie  whole  made  to 
assume  a  shapely  mass.  The  single  kinds  also  are  better  treated 
in  this  way  unless  very  fine  individual  flowers  are  wanted,  then 
disbudding  will  be  necessary. 

RubuB  delioiosuB. 

The  Rubi  (or  Rubuses)  are  a  very  extensive  and  somewhat 
complicated  family— using  that  word  in  a,  garden  sense.  They 
include  the  Brambles,  of  which  Rubus  laciniatus  is  an  elegant, 
nseful,  and  ornamental  kind;  also  the  Japanese  Wineberry 
(Rubus  phowiicolasius) ;  the  Raspberry  (R.  Id«eus);  the  so- 
called  Strawberry-Raspberry  (R.  coronarius  flore-simplici) ; 
R.  Chamflemorus,  the  Cloudberry,  found  on  the  Scottish  hills; 
together  with  such  distinguished  forms  as  the  dwarf  R.  arcti- 
CU8,  the  white-stemmed  R.  biflorus,  and  the  curious  R.  austra- 
lis.  The  species  R.  deliciosus,  flowering  sprays  of  which  we 
figure  on  a  reduced  scale,  is  spineless  and  bushy-growing,  bear- 
ing roughish,  somewhat  crinkled  leaves  resembling  those  of  the 
Flowering  Currant  (Ribes  sanguinea).  The  stems  are  of  a 
pretty  bright  crimson  colour  and  spineless.  This  plant  forms 
a  big  rounded  bush  some  6ft  high  and  wide  spreading,  if 
planted  by  itself  on  a  lawn.  It  succeeds  well  in  good  open 
fibrous  loam  in  a  sunny  position  in  the  open,  or  on  a  wall. 
Moderate  pruning  back  and  thinning  of  the  older  shoots  is  all 
that  is  required.  The  pretty  white  saucer-like  flowers  are  lin 
or  so  in  diameter,  and  are  freely  produced  on  lateral  growths 
along  the  bii^nches.  When  this  shrub  is  in  flower,  which  is 
during  May,  it  is  one  of  the  loveliest  in  the  garden.  Its  fruits, 
when  any  are  developed,  are  said  to  be  edible. 

The  Rubi,  as  we  said,  are  an  entangled  family,  and  require 
quite  as  much  close  study  as  do  the  genera  Rosa,  Salix,  or 
Hieracium.  There  are  some  200  species  which  occur  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  but  especially  in  northern  temperate 
regions,  including  five  or  six  British  members.  R.  deliciosus  is 
native  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 


Chpysanthemuin  tPloolop  (Oaplaatum). 

Silver  Queen  is  the  name  of  a  new  variety  of  the  annual 
Chrysanthemum,  And  is  the* latest  achievement  in  this  line  by 
Messrs.  Hurst  and  Co.,  who  have  spent  several  years  in  testing 
their  Latest  novelty.  In  the  belief  that  its  character  is  definitely 
fixed,  Messrs,  Hurst  contemplate  putting  it  into  the  market 
shortly.  From  the  specimens  sent  to  us  we  can  vouch  for  its 
being  a  most  attractive  flower.  This  variety  is  of  the  true 
carinatum  type,  obtained  from  Burridgeanum,  but  is  distinct 
from  all  other  varieties,  being  of  dwarf  habit.  The  flowers  are 
pure  white  with  a  zone  of  clear  yellow,  and  the  disc,  yellow 
overlaid  with  silver,  giving  the  whole  a  very  delicate  and  pretty 
appearance.  It  promises  to  prove  very  useful  as  a  bedding 
plant  on  account  of  the  dwarf  habit. 

CotoneastePB  as  Seaalde  Shrubs* 

I  have  been  experimenting  with  shrubs  to  furnish  a  garden 
close  to  the  sea  on  the  east  coast  in  Norfolk,  says  a  writer  in  the- 
"Field."  Two  years  ago  I  planted  a  selection  made  up 
principally  of  plants  recommended  in  books  as  suitable  for 
gardens  by  the  sea.  The  garden  in  which  I  am  interested  con- 
tains no  soil  unless  a  fine  sand  to  any  depth  can  be  considered 
such.  Eighteen  inches  from  the  surface  there  is  water  at  all 
times  of  the  year,  and  this  water  contains  salt;  consequently, 
only  those  plants  that  do  not  object  to  brackish  water  have  a 
chance  of  succeeding..  There  is  also  salt  in  the  air  whenever 
the  wind  blows  from  the  sea.  My  failures  have  been  numerous, 
but  I  have  had  some  successes  which  were  quite  unexpected, 
and  among  tlie.se  are  several  species  of  Cotoneaster,  namely, 
C.  frigida,  C.  horizontalis,  C.  Simonsi,  C.  vulgaris,  and  C.  num- 
mularis. ThoMe  have  grown  afetonishingly  well,  better  than 
oval-leaved  Privet,  or  the  teveral  varieties  of  Crataegus  tried, 
whilst  even  the  Veronicas,  usually  at  home  in  such  situations 
as  I  have  described,  have  not  with  me  been  as  happy  as  these 
Cotoneasteits.  They  are  good  shrubs  to  transplant,  and  in  the 
driest  weather  they  look  healthy.  The  stronger-growing 
Cotoneasters,  such  as  C.  Simonsi,  would,  I  believe,  prove  ex- 
cellent for  fences,  in  the  same  way  as  some  of  the  Elsoallonias 
do  in  seaside  places  further  south  than  this. 

The  Use  of  AnaBBthetlefl. 

In  Germany  and  France  ana?sthetics  are  now  used  quite  ex- 
tensively in  many  of  the  large  commercial  establishments  for 
forcing  plants.  Although  it  has  been  known  since  1878  that  the 
effect  of  anaesthetics  on  the  protoplasm  of  plants  was  similar 
to  that  upon  animals,  in  so  far  as  it  rendered  lx>th  insensible 
to  external  excitation,  it  was  not  known  until  some  years  later 
tliat  under  certain  conditions  its  after  effect  upon  plants  was  in 
the  nature  of  a  powerful  stimulus  to  gi'owth.  It  is  generally 
accepted  at  the  present  time  that  the  action  of  ether  or  chloro- 
form upon  plants  in  the  early  stages  of  rest  or  the  resting 
period,  is  of  the  nature  of  an  arrest,  or  complete  cessation,  of 
growth,  and  that  as  a  reiult  of  this  intensified  suspension  of 
all  activity  on  the  part' of  the  plant,  the  usual  or  normal  rest- 
ing period  is  greatly  abridged,  and  the  plant  is  at  once  throvi^n 
into  growth  when  subjected  to  suitable  conditions  of  tempera- 
ture, moisture  and  light.  The  kind  of  plants  which  lend  them- 
selves most  readily"  to  anaesthetic  influences  are  for  the  most 
part  flowering  shrubs,  such  as  Lilacs,  Deutaias,  Spii-seas, 
Viburnums,  and  Azaleas.  This  class  of  plants  come  into  bloom 
early  in  the  spring,  and  complete  their  growth  at  a  compara- 
tively early  date,  and  then  pass  into  a  .state  of  rest.  This  con- 
dition in  plants  Johanntien  divides  into  three  periods,  which  he 
appropriately  terms  early  rest,  middle  rest,  and  after  rest.  The 
normal  early  rest  period  of  the  Lilac  is  thought  to  be  from  June 
to  August,  the  middle  rest  September  and  October,  and  the 
after  rest  from  November  to  opening  of  spring  season.  It 
necessarily  folloAvs  that  any  arbitrary  division  of  this  sort  must 
be  governed  by  the  climatic  conditions  prevailing  in  any  given 
place  and  se^ason.  Normally  plants  will  not  start  into  growth 
until  they  have  entered  into  the  after  rest  period.  The  largest 
measure  of  success,  therefore,  in  the  u^e  of  anaesthetics  must 
necessarily  come  from  plaaits  subjected  to  the  influence  of 
ether  or  chloroform  during  the  early  or  middle  rest  period.^ 
("Florists'  Exchange.") 
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Hardy  Plant  Notts. 


Leneojnm 

Among  the  old  flowers  which  have  been  cultivated  in 
British  eardens  for  many  generations  are  the  Summer  Snow- 
fl*keB,  <»  which  at  least  one  form  was  known  in  the  time  of 
Parkinson,  and  was  figured  in  his  ''  Paradisus."  This  was  our 
Leuoojum  or  Leuooium  festivum  of  the  present  day,  which  was 
known  to  the  gardeners  of  Parkinson^ s  day  as  ''Leuooium 
majus  bulbosum  serotinum,  the  great  late-flowerins  bulbous 
VioMit."  Since  that  time,  despite  the  introduction  <h  so  many 
newer  lowers,  the  old  Summer  Snowflake  has  weU  held  its  own. 
although  it  has  some  defects,  due  mainly  to  our  cultunal 
methooiB. 

It  is  a  familiar  plant  to  most,  either  growing  or  by  means 
of  its  fragrant  whm  ilowers,  prettily  tipped  with  green,  which 
have  been  long  used  bi  kouquets  and  wreaths,  for  which  pur- 
pose they  hare  few  rivals  of  xbeir  dass  among  hardy  flowers  at 
the  season  in  which  they  open.  Its  familiarity  lessens  the  need 
for  much  descriptive  matter,  but  it  may  be  said  that  the 
typical  L.  SBstivum,  which  is  to  be  found  wild  or  naturalised 
in*  England,  and  whose  habitats  extend  throngh  Oentral  and 
Southern  Europe  to  the  Crimea  and  Armenia,  is  a  taU-growing 
plant  fiom  1ft  to  lift  high,  with  broadish  leaves  andboDow 
stems,  each  bearing  an  iimbel  of  from  four  to  eight  flowers. 
These,  as  everyone  Knows,  droop  gracefully,  and  are  of  a  pure 
white,  save  for  the  ornamental  green  tip  at  the  extremity  of 
^each  segment.  These  flowers  are  of  considerable  substance, 
and  last  for  some  time,  either  on  the  plant  or  in  a  cut  state. 

There  is  evidently  some  confusion  existing  as  to  the  number 
vof  forms  of  the  Summer  Snowflake.  '  Mr.  J.  G.  Baker  only 
acknowledges  two:  the  type  and  L.  pulchellum  of  Salisbury, 
which  he  recognises  as  synonymous  with  L.  Hernandeei  (Cambes), 
but  some  authorities  would  distinguish  between  these.  L.  pul- 
chellum hss  smaller  capsules  and  flowers  than  the  t^pe,  and  is 
about  a  fortnight  earlier.  It  is  a  native  of  Sardinia  and  the 
Balearic  Isles.  It  is  inferior  to  the  other,  seems  to  be  a  shyer 
bloomer,  and  one  has  found  its  leaves  more  sensitive  to  late 
frosts. 

There  are.  however,  various  types  of  L.  aestivum,  and  it 
would  be  well  could  someone  distinguish  them  for  garden  pur- 
poses. Some  retain  their  leaves  much  longer  than  others; 
while  some,  again,  are  much  freer  in  bloom  than  others.  The 
poor  flowering  types  should  be  discarded  in  favour  of  the  others. 
The  cultivation  of  the  Summer  Snowflake  is  easy,  and  it  can  be 
usefully  employed  in  the  border,  the  wUd  ^rden,  rather  rough 
grass,  and  in  the  large  rock  garden.  The  bulbs  should  be 
planted  as  early  as  the^  can  be  obtained,  about  3in  deep. 

A  method  of  employing  the  Summer  Snowflake,  but  seldom 
•practised,  is  to  make  use  of  it  as  a  semi-aquatic,  by  the  margins 
of  ponds  and  streams,  or  even  in  shallow  water,  where  it  is  not 
only  more  vigorous,  out  if  the  stems  are  partially  submerged 
in,  say.  Gin  of  water,  the  flowers  look  more  attractive  from  the 
fact  that  the  whole  of  the  rather  lengthy  stems  cannot  be  seen. 
I  first  saw  the  Summer  Snowflake  growing  in  water  in  the  won- 
derful garden  of  the  Messrs.  Walpole  at  Mount  Ue^her,  in  Co. 
Wicklow,  and  was  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  flowers  of  the 
'Snowflake  emerging  from  the  water  in  a  shallow  pond.  The 
Summer  Snowflake  is  now  remarkably  cheap,  and  it  ought  to  be 
planted  with  a  liberal  hand  in  large  clumps  or  masses.— 
S.  Abnott. 
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Amateni  Fmit  firoiing. 


'*  You  are  only  fit  to  give  your  name  to  a  Pear ! "  Thus  con- 
temptuously did  a  young  woman  dismiss  a  lover  in  Maurice 
Donnay's  "Education  de  Prince,''  which  agreeably  shocked 
audiences  at  the  Royalty  a  few  months  ago.  One  is  reminded 
of  the  Venetian  who  bade  Rousseau  lasciare  le  donne  and  take 
to  mathematics.  But  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  some  of  our 
greatest  Aisles  and  Pears  have  had  a  habit  of  inheriting  undis- 
tinguished names.  Who  was  Cox  of  the  Orange  Pippin  or 
Potts  of  the  Seedling  or  Williams  of  the  Bon  Chretien?  By 
their  fruits  we  know  them ;  not  otherwise.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
one  of  the  most  beneficent  ways  of  becoming  memorable.  Who, 
save  the  compilers  of  pomological  dictionanes,  know  any  details 
about  Olivier  de  Serres,  an  obscure  Frencli  provincial  magis- 
tmte,  who  devoted  his  leisure  to  the  propagation  of  Pears,  and 
published  a  catalogue  of  them  in  1651  r*  For  the  world  at  large 
nis  fame  is  enshrined  in  one  of  our  best  late  winter  Pears, 
subject  like  others  of  its  season,  to  Fusicladium  pyrinum.  ^  "^ 
admitted  even  by  the  late  Mr.  R.  D.  Blackmore  to  be  " 
good  for  eo  late  a  kind.'' 

The  author  of  **  Loma  Doone"  grew  Pears  himself,  and 
abused  most  of  them  roundly.  "  Worthless  at  Teddington  " 
was  the  label  he  affixed  to  half  the  Pears  described  in  the  late 
Dr.  Hogg's  "Fruit  Manual"— a  classic  work  which  it  would 

*  More  of  him  anon — in  oar  next  issao. 
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be  well  worth  somebody's  while  to  bring  up  to  date.  The  plain 
truth  is,  there  are  better  localities  for  Pears  than  the  Thames 
Valley.  Readers  of  Hecg  know  that  against  the  Titaperation 
of  Blackmore  you  can  lOways  set  the  enoomiam  of  Lnokfaunt. 
"Mr.  Blackmore  finds  it  (Noovelle  Fulvie)  not  good^t  Tedding- 
ton, and  on  the  Weald  of  Sussex  Mr.  Lockhant  says  it  oomes 
larse^  and  is  Tery  delicious."  For  Hr.  Blackmore  and  ankappy 
Te^mgton  Comte  de  Lamy  was  of  "middling  quality  and  not 
worth  growing."  whereas  Mr.  Luckhurst,  in  the  glorious  Weald 
of  Sussex,  declared  it  was  "of  an  eminently  deucious  flavoar, 
and  should  find  a  place  in  every  garden."  iuiother  tTiam|^  for 
the  Weald  of  Sussex^  not  yet  commemorated  by  Mr.  E.  V. 
Lucas  or  Mr.  Hilaire  BellocI  A  new  Pear  has  been  named 
after  Mr.  Blackmore.  Nemesis  would  seem  to  demand  that  it 
prove  worthless. 

Somehow,  literary  x>An9ons  have  a  trick  of  coming  to  grief 
over  fruit.  Is  there  not  the  famous  instance  of  Jane  Austen, 
who  brought  Emma  Woodhouse  and  Mrs.  Elton  to  a  Strawberry 
gathering  party  at  Donwell  Abbey,  and  on  the  same  day  showed 
them  the  orchard  in  blossom  at  Abbey  Mill  FarmP  Even  an 
orchard  of  the  Court  Pendfi  Plat,  callea  the  Wise  Apple  because 
of  its  late  bloom  (its  wisdom,  by  the  way,  proved  rank  folly  this 
season),  could  not  be  in  bloom  so  late  as  that.  But  Jane 
Austen  was  very  vague  in  pomology.  -  Miss  Bates  said  t^e 
Apples  of  which  Mr.  Knishtley  sent  Ter  a  sack  every  year  were 
the  very  finest  sort  for  baking,  and  there  never  was  such  a 
keeping  Apple.  You  conclude  it  was  a  cooker,  until  you  find 
Jane  Fairfax  eating  one.  There  were  two  trees  of  this  unnamed 
sort  in  Mr.  Knightley's  orchard,  which  Mrs.  Bates  remembered 
to  have  been  always  famous  in  her  youn^r  days.  If  Miss 
Austen  had  ever  looked  into  Mr.  T.  A.  Kniflht's  "Treatise  on 
the  Culture  of  the  Apple  and  Pear,"  pufalisned  by  B.  and  R. 
Crosby  and  Co.«  of  StationeiB'  Court,  a  year  or  two  before 
"Emma,"  she  would  have  been  a  better  hand  at  describing  an 
Apple.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  descriptions  of 
professed  pomologists  are  sometimes  rather  formidable  prose. 
We  take  up  Volume  m.  of  the  "Pomologie  de  la  France,"  a 
monumental  work  whose  publication  at  Lyons  in  1865  soes  far 
to  redeem  the  worst  errom  of  the  Second  Empire,  and  ^e  pags 
opens  at  the  Pear  Z^phirin  Gr^goire: — 

Fruit  petit  on  moyen,  par  paire  et  en  troohet,  assei  rarsment  solitaire, 
bien  attache  k  I'arbre,  k  surface  itha  bosseUe,  assei  variable  dans  sa  forme, 
qal  est  tant6t  doliforme  oomme  les  poyennet,  tantdt  tarbin^e  on  colmari- 
forme,  tant^t  enfin  aph^riqae,  obtas  k  ses  deax  eztr^mit^  ;  oette  demi^re 
forme  semble  dominer  plos  g^n^ralement  qoe  les  deax  premieres. 

To  read  this  gives  you  an  increased  respect  for  Z^phirin 
Gregoire.     To  eat  the  subject  of  so  imposing  a  memoir  seems  an  ^ 
act  of  profanity.     Anyhow,   '^  doliforme  "and  '' colmariforme  " 
would  have  staggered  Miss  Bates. 

Unfortunately  the  "Pomoloeie  de  la  France"  is  even  more 
out  of  date  than  Dr.  Hogg's  ''  Manual."  New  varieties  of  Apple 
and  Pear,  Peach  and  Plum,  are  being  produced  every  day,  and, 
on  the  strength  of  an  R.H.S.  first  c]<iss  certificate,  or  an 
*^  adopte  "  of  the  similar  French  society  in  the  Rue  de  Gr^nelle, 
are  vaunted  by  enterprising  nurserymen  who  have  invested  in 
the  stock.  Garth  did  not  write  his  own  Dispensary,  and 
Williams  (who  is  not  really  "wrop  in  a  mistry,"  but  was  an 
early  nineteenth  century  nurseryman  of  Turners  Green^  if  any 
one  wants  to  know)  dio  not  invent  his  own  Bon  Chretien;  he 
only  ''boomed"  it.  That  particular  Pear  could  scarcely  be 
overpraised^  but  as  a  rule  it  is  a  point  of  prudence  to  discount 
the  enthusiastic  superlatives  of  our  nurserymen's  catalogues. 
After  all,  Mr.  Blackmore  is  to  be  gratefully  remembered  for  his 
blunt  "woithless  at  Teddington";  in  the  fruit  world,  like 
Leslie  Stephen  in  literature,  he  played  the  useful  part  of  jpour- 
ing  buckets  of  critical  cold  water.  Collective  expert  opinion, 
codified  and  made  accessible,  is  what  is  wanted.  .  Lists  of  certifi- 
cated fruits  are  published  from  time  to  time  in  the  R.H.S. 
''Journal,"  which  is  not  exactly  a  journal  for  the  geneial 
reader.  The  Board  of  Agriculture,  when  it  has  finally  made  up 
its  mind  about  Gooseberry  mildew,  might  very  well  undertake  a 
eaialoguc  raisonni  of  the  best  fruits.  Meanwhile,  for  accurate 
and  complete  information  on  this  subject  we  still  have  to  go  t^ 
France. 

This  time  Isst  year  the  French  Pomological  Society,  which 
was  founded  in  1856  at  Lyons^  and  still  has  its  headquarters 
there,  brought  out  a  new  edition  of  its  "Catalogue  D&ioriptif 
des  Fruits  Adoptes,"  which  may  be  reckoned  the  "Burke ''^ or 
"Debrett"  of  the  pomological  world.  Not  to  be  outdone  by 
Lyons^  the  French  National  Horticultural  Society  (of  Paris) 
has  within  the  last  month  issued  to  its  members  an  even  more 
portly  volume,  "Les  Meilleurs  Fruits  au  d^but  du  XXe 
si^cle."  This  work  may  be  likened  to  the  Dictionary  of  the 
Academy  for  importance,  though  the  task  of  its  compilation 
has  been  a  good  deal  more  expeditiously  performed.  The  com- 
mittee entrusted  with  it  held  150  sittings,  and  finished  their 
business  in  six  years.  They  set  terribly  stiff  tests,  and  the 
majority  of  the  fruits  that  figured  honourably  in  toe  earlier 
class  lists  were  this  time  sent  away  without  a  testamur.    To 
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The  Summer  Snowflake  (Leucojum  ^sstivum). 
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give  an  idea  of  the  slaughter  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  onlv  250 
varieties  in  all  are  admitted,  distributed  among  eighteen  kinds 
of  fruit,  whereas  Louis  Noisette,  a  great  authority  some  four- 
score veans  agO)  catalogued  696  varieties,  and  Antoine  Podteau 
described  397  in  1846.  Like  the  Abbe  Sieyes  after  the  Revolu- 
tion, any  fruit  admitted  to  the  new  volume  may  proudly  boast, 
J^ai  vicu.    P/  has  been  promoted  to  classic  rank. 

But  the  amateur  fruit-grower  who  recognises  only  classic 
Apples  or  Pears  is  little  better  than  a  snob,  a  pomological  snob. 
The  true  sportsman  will  keep  a  warm  corner  in  his  heart  for 
many  a  eo-called  inferior  kind,  maybe  for  the  sake  of  its  hand- 


Lillum  longiflorum  outdoors. 

some  foliage,  or  else  for  its  elegant  pyramidal  growth,  or,  more 
often  than  ^oot,  for  old  sake's  sake.  Your  "swagger''  Pears, 
your  Doyenne  du  Comioe,  or  your  Easter  Beurre  are  all  very 
well  (though  an  inclement  autumn  will  take  even  these  great 
ones  down  a  pe^  or  two),  but  whv  forsake  your  humble 
favourite^,  Abbe  F^tel,  or  Alexandre  Lambre,  or  BeDe  de 
Bruxelles,  or  even  the  common  Autumn  Bergamot  P  Poor  Belle 
de  Bruxelles!  Neither  the  Pomological  nor  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  France  will  so  much  as  acknowledge  her  existence. 
"Eccles!"  as  the  Marquise  says  in  **  Caste,"  *' there  never  was 
an  Eccles! "  "  But  that  glory  of  the  Jkiiddle  Sixties  the  "  Pomo- 
logie  de  la  France,*'  not  onlv  admits  her,  but  also  gives  a 
beautifully  coloured  picture  of  ner,  and  once  more  we  are  ready 
to  for^ve  the  Second  Empire  all  its  sins.  From  the  new 
exclusive  Golden  Books  it  is  a  relief  to  turn  to  the  ampler 
bosom  of  a  more  tolerant  volume.  For  a  reallv  catholic-minoed, 
comprehensive.  Post  Office  Directory  kind  of  pomological 
authority  commend  us  to  the  "Guide  Pratique  de  I' Amateur 
de  Fruits,"  compiled  by  the  brothers  Simon-Louis  of  Plantiferes- 
les^Metz  in  Ix>rraine  (1895).  Here  you  will  find  everv  known 
variety  of  European  fruit  minutely  described,  classifiea  accord- 
ing to  merit  (which  classification  you  may,  of  course,  con- 
temptuously disregard  in  favour  ofyour  own  private  taste),  and 
indexed  under  all  its  synonyms.  We  know  few  more  delightful 
works  than  this  on  any  subject  in  any  language,  a  book  to 
browse  in  and  to  dream  over — that  is  to  say,  if  vou  have  a 
ha'porth  in  you  of  the  character  attributed  by  that  illustrious 
fruit-raiser  Van  Mo<ns  to  his  gardener  Pierre  Meuris.  "Meuris 
est  n6  avec  le  g^nie  de^  la  Pomonomie."  The  Nee  plus  Meuris 
Pear  is  named  after  this  bom  pomonomer  (wh^  not?  gardeners 
make  their  own  hybrids) ;  and  a  first-rate  Pear  it  is,  at  any  rate 
outside  Teddington. 

Meuris  was  a  Balkan,  and  the  little  country  which  has  pro- 
duced an  Abbe  Van  Mens  and  a  Major  Esperen  ranks  high  in 
fruit-growing  annals;  nevertheless,  the  people  really  "bom  with 
the  genius  of  Pomonomy"  are  the  French.  Their  climate,  or 
rather  choice  of  climates,  gave  them  the  start;  the  example  of 
La  Quintinie  under  the  enlightened  patronage  of  Louis  XIV. 
established  the  tradition;  and  the  national  turn  for  patience, 
deftness,  and  elegance  in  the  applied  arts  did  the  rest.  CJom- 
mercial  fruit-growing  has  reached  its  highest  pitch  of  develop- 


ment in  America.  But  fruit  production  as  a  trade  is  another 
story ;  we  are  here  speaking  or  fruit-growing  as  an  art,  and  in 
that  art  the  French  are  easily  first.  To  put  this  to  a  practical 
test,  you  have  only  to  compare  an  English  and  a  French  nursery- 
man's catalogue.  If  you  want  to  plant  Pear  trees  the  English 
purveyor  o£Pers  you  standards,  bushes,  pyramids,  horizontal 
espaliers,  and  cordons.  The  Frenchman  onere  you  these  forms 
and  others  into  the  bargain.  Palmettes  vemer,  candelabra, 
"fuseaux,"  and  double,  treble,  or  quadruple  U's.  But  even  in 
the  forms  wherein  the  two  compete  you  find  41  great  and 
characteristic  difference  of  method.  The  pyramid  of  the  Eng- 
lish catalogue,  for  instance,  too  often  turns  out  to  be  little 
better  than  a  bush  with  a  central  stem.  Practically,  the 
branches  are  allowed  to  grow  where  they  will.  A  French 
pyramid  is  as  symmetrical  as  the  Eiffel  tower,  and  as  carefully 
planned  as  the  Forth  Bridge.  At  intervals  of  30  centimetres 
on  a  straight  stem  spring  tiers  of  five  branches  enclosing  equal 
angles  ana  inclined  at  45aeg,  each  branch  being  in  length  pre- 
cisely one-third,  of  the  stem  measured  from  the  point  of 
junction  to  the  apex.  It  may  be  thought  that  these  are  arbi- 
trary dimensions,  merely  adopted  for  appearance  sake  \  in  point 
of  fact  they  all  have  their  strict  physiological  justification.  For 
example,  why  five  branches?  Why  not  four,  or  six?  Because 
it  is  tne  nature  of  the  Pear  (and  of  most  fruit  trees)  to  grow  its 
buds  on  the  2-5  plan ;  that  is  to  say,  if  you  trace  five  consecutive 
"eyes"  on  the  stem  you  will  go  twice  round  before  you  meet 
with  two  eves  in  a  vertical  line.  It  follows  that  the  branches 
springing  from  five  consecutive  eyes  will  be  equi-distant  from 
one  another  and  enclose  equal  angles.  And  the  justification  of 
the  arrangement,  as  a  whole,  is  that  it  secures  what  is  needed 
—a  maximum  of  light  and  air  for  every  part  of  the  tree. 

A  common  English  objection  to  these  elaborate  forms  is  based 
on  the  view  that  the  less  you  cut  a  tree  about  the  better  for  its 
chance  of  bearing  fruit.  The  answer  is  that  it  all  depends 
on  the  cutting.  Your  amateur  is  apt  to  build  up  his  pyramid, 
or  palmette,  m  too  great  a  hurry;  "taking"  higher  tiers  or 
branches  before  the  lower  tiers  have  had  time  to  develop  and 
counterpoise  the  natural  tendency  of  the  tree  to  throw  its 
vigour  into  the  top  growth.  He  comes  to  grief,  and  blames 
French  formalism  instead  of  his  own  precipitation.  There  is  a 
palmette  verrier  with  nine  tiers  of  branches  in  the  wardens  of 
the  Luxembourg,  which,  though  over  forty  years  old,  has  pro- 
duced a  thousand  Peans  (Xx>ui8e  Bonne)  in  a  recent  season.  This 
tree  is  as  geometrical  in  pattern  as  though  it  had  been  cast 
instead  of  grown.  Another  example  of  French  skill  in  persuad- 
ing Nature  to  become  an  artist  is  the  dod^  of  slightly  tipping 
a  terminal  bud  so  as  to  start  the  two  stipularies  into  simul- 
taneous growth— a  process  that  will  produce  "horizontal 
espaliers"  of  a  perfect  symmetry  such  as  we  have  never  yet  seen 
in  any  English  nursery.  It  was  one  of  the  many  ingenious 
devices  first  imparted  by  Delaville  Ain^,  of  Beauvais,  whose 
"Arboriculture  Fruitiere"  would  have  been  the  best  of 
manuals  if  only  its  author  had  learnt  to  express  himself  lucidly 
in  his  native  tongue. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  this  artificial 
training  has  been  overdone.  The  mistake  is  apparently  now 
recognised  by  the  French  themselves.  We  observe  that  three 
recent  writers  on  the  subject — M.  L^n  Bussard^  a  professor  of 
the  National  School  of  Horticulture  at  Versailles,  and  MM. 
Louis  Chasset  and  P.  Tricaud,  both  ex-pupils  of  the  same 
famous  establishment — all  protest  against  the  abuse  of  compli- 
cated forms.  Evidently  such  shapes  as  the  "framed  U"  and 
the  ** double  palmette''^  will  soon  follow  the  "spiral  vase"  into 
oblivion.  One  hopes  against  hope  that  the  new  severely 
practical  school  will  spare  the  "winged"  pyramid,  perhaps  the 
most  elegant  of  all  arboricultural  designs.  There  is  a  tendency 
to  iconocTasm  nowadays  in  far  more  important  questions  of  fruit- 

Ewing  than  that  of  shaping  trees.  Year  after  year  Mr. 
ncer  Pickering  has  been  issuing  reports  from  the  Wobum 
^)erimental  Fruit  Farm  that  have  left  orthodox  horticultural 
practice  hardly  a  leg  to  stand  on.  Manuring,  "correct "  plant- 
ing, standard  recipes  for  winter  washes  Gave  in  turn  been 
severely  mauled.  The  seventh  and  last  report  assaults  received 
theories  of  pruning,  and  shows  that  wholly  unpruned  trees  are, 
in  the  long  run,  the  most  fruitful.  Tbet/t  itnctly  scientific  in- 
vestigations and  carefuHy  tabulated  results  of  Mr.  Pickerings 
make  a  hard  nut  to  craek ;  but,  hap|>ily^  it  is  for  the  commercial 
fruit  ^x>wer,  the  man  who  aims  at  quantity,  to  do  the  crack- 
ing. To  tell  your  amateur  of  trained  trees  not  to  prune  would 
really  be  to  deny  his  right  to  exist.  He  is  a  devotee  of  art  for 
art's  sake,  who  grows  fruit,  not  for  the  gross  satisfaction  of 
eating  it,  but  for  the  refined  joy  of  deftly  growing  it.    Once 

El u eked  from  the  tree  it  becomes  indifferent  to  him,  if,  indeed, 
e  does  not  regard  it  as  an  indigestible  nuisance.  For  him  the 
tree's  the  thjng.  "The  summer  pinching  of  pyramidal  Pears 
is  perhaps  the  most  agreeable  of  all  horticultural  occupations," 
once  wrote  that  celebrated  fruit  raiser,  the  late  Mr.  Thomas 
Rivers.  Delete  "perhaps"  and  "horticultural,"  and  the  state- 
ment will  be  accepted  by  everyone  ''n^  avec  le  g^nie,"  or 
merely  with  the  love,  *'de  la  Pomonomie."— (From  "The 
Times.") 
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Liliam  loDgilloiDiD. 


This  Lily  is  popular  for  greenhouse  and  outfiide  decoration, 
also  to  supply  cut  flowers  for  the  house.  Florists  use  them 
largely,  esi)ecially  for  wreaths  and  cresses.  The  natural  flower- 
ing season  in  the  open  cur  is  July  and  August.  By  forcing  the 
bulbs  in  heat,  and  by  the  system  of  retarding,  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  flowers  of  Lilium  loagiflorum  throughout  the  year. 
There  are  numerous  forms  or  varieties  which  have  been  given 
distinctive  names «  and  the  following  are  some  of  the  best  known : 
Eximium,  also  known  as  Harrisi  (the  Bermuda  Lily),  an  early- 
flowering  variety,  robust  in  growth,  the  most  popular  variety  m 
flower  market  nurseries :  foliis  albo-marginatus,  a  variety  with  a 
white  margin  to  the  foliage,  giving  the  plants  a  distinct 
appearance;  formosum,  a  form  of  L.  longiflorum  found  in  the 
island  of  Foionosum,  flowers,  leaves,  and  stem  more  slender  in 
habit  than  the  type;  giganteum,  a  vigorous  growing  variety 
producing  flowers  of  great  substance,  and  more  numerous  than 
in  the  species;  takesima  grandiflora,  stems  and  flower  buds 
tinged  with  brown :  and  Wilsoni,  the  prominent  feature  of  this 
variety  being  the  large  flowers. 

The  cultivation  of  Lilium  longiflorum  bulbs  is  not  oarried  on 
to  any  great  extent  in  this  country.  They  require  a  warm  well 
drained  soil,  or  the  bulbs  soon  degenerate.  Imported  bulbs  from 
Japan,  South  Africa,  Bermuda,  and  Holland  are  obtainable 
in  apparently  unlimited  quantities,  and  at  such  a  low  price  it  is 
cheaper  to  buy  the  numoer  of  bulbs  required  each  year  rather 
than  try  to  grow  them  from  one  year  to  another.  Whether  the 
bulbs  are  to  be  used  to  give  a  display  of  flower  in  the  open  air 
or  under  glass,  I  would  advise  starting  imported  bulbs  in  pots. 
If  a  few  bulbs  are  placed  in  houses  of  varying  temperatures  a 
succession  of  flowers  will  be  obtained,  those  for  flowering  later 
or  to  be  planted  outside  can  be  started  in  cold  frames. — 
Pkactitioner. 

o»>» 


Societies. 


Hardy  Cacti. 


igantea, 
arden,*' 


The  hardy  Oacti  are  not  a  characteristic  feature  of  English 
gardens,  and  we  hardly  think  they  deserve  to  be.  It  is  only  in 
the  South  that  the  hardiest  of  the  Opuntias  oan  succeed,  and 
even  then  some  oare  is  necessary.  There  are  small  collections 
of  them  at  Kew  and  at  Holland  House,  where  they  are  grown 
among  bricks  and  boulders,  being  somewhat  protected  by  over- 
hanging shelves  of  the  stones— at  least  in  tne  Holland  House 
gardens.  At  Kew  they  are  grown  on  the  west  side  of  the  Palm 
house,  and  close  by  its  wall. 

The  subject  we  illustrate  is  Opuntia  camanchica 
from  the  Southern  United  States.  Writing  in  "  The 
Mr.  E.  A.  Bowles  recommends  Cereus  paucispinus 
f ulvispinus  as  a  good  hardy  Cactus.  It  is  always  the 
earliest  to  flower— generally  in  mid-June— and  the 
individual  blooms  last  for  several  days  and  are  very 
brilliantly  coloured.  The  throat  (he  says)  is  orange, 
shading  to  deep  scarlet  at  the  tips  of  the  petals, 
which  contrasts  finely  with  the  emerald  green  of  the 
stigmata.  "I  see  by  referring  to  my  CSactuB  book 
that  I  planted  this  specimen,  tiben  a  single  stem, 
in  its  present  position  in  1899.  It  flowered  for  the 
finst  time  in  1903,  and  has  done  so  every  season 
since.  It  now  has  nine  stems,  and  this  year  bore 
seven  blossoms.  It  grows  on  a  bank  of  my  rock 
garden  facing  due  south,  specially  constructed  with 
extra  drainage  for  succulent  plants.  The  soil  is 
largely  composed  of  old  mortar,  silver  sand,  and 
ashes  from  the  furnaces  mixed  with  turfy  loam. 
From  November  to  April  I  place  the  lights  of  an 
old  vinery  over  this  Oactus  bank,  resting  on  wooden 
uprights,  to  throw  off  the  rain  and  snow,  but  the 
sides  are  left  open,  and  many  species  of  Opuntia, 
Cereus,  especiaUy  of  the  Eohinopsis  section,  and  a 
few  Echinocacti  and  Mammillariae  thrive  and  flower 
well  under  these  conditions.  The  type  of  C.  i)auci- 
spinus  is  figured  in  the  ''Botanical  Magajsine," 
t.  6774,  from  a  specimen  sent  by  Sir  E.  Loder, 
but  with  me  the  type  does  not  flower  so  freely 
varietal  form.  I  also  grow  the  varieties  flavispinus,  nigrospinus 
and  gonacanthus.  and  nope  with  age  they  will  prove  as  beauti- 
ful as  this  form.  ' 

Signs  of  thb  Potato  Blight.- The  disease  is  caused  by  a 
fungus  named  Phytophthora  infestans.  At  present  large  areas 
of  Potatoes  have  their  leaves  quite  blackened,  if  they  have  not 
entirely  disappeared,  and  an  offensive  smell  is  produced  by  the 
decaying  fohage.  Tnat  is  the  outward  sign  of  the  crop  having 
been  attacked.  The  spores,  which  are  the  means  by  \^ich  the 
fungus  is  propagated,  are  ripened  and  dispersed  about  the  latter 
end  of  June.  When  these  spores  alight  on  a  Potato  leaf  a 
mycelium  is  produced,  which  extends  through  the  leaf  and 
haulms,  until  finally  it  reaches  the  tubers  and  sets  up  decay. 


R.H.8.  Solentiflo  Committee,  Sept.  Srd. 

Present:  E.  A.  Bowles,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.L.S.  (in  the  chair); 
Dr.  A.  B.  Rendle ;  Messrs.  A.  Worsley,  W.  Cuthbertson,  A.  W. 
Sutton,  H.  T.  Qussow,  J.  T.  Bennett-Po8,  J.  Odell,  Q.  Massee, 
G.  S.  Saunders,  and  F.  J.  Chittenden  (hon.  sec.). 

Mildew  on  Maple.— Mr.  H.  T.  Giissow  showed  leaves  of 
Acer  sp.  attacked  by  the  oonidial  form  of  the  fungus  Uncinula 
acens  so  frequent  on  Acer  campestre. 

Curbant  Leaves  Diseased.- Mr.  Saunders  showed  leaves  of 
Currant  attacked  bv  the  fungus  Glseosporium  ribis,  which  Mr. 
Giissow  stated  haa  recently  been  found  to  be  a  stage  in  the 
life  history  of  the  fungus  Pseudopeeiza  ribis. 

Propagation  op  Potato  Diseases.— Mr.  Cuthbertson  showed 
the  produce  of  two  tubers  of  Potato  which  had  been  sent  to  the 
committee  last  year  attacked  by  the  fungus  causing  "winter 
rot.'*  Both  tubers  had  grown  normally,  and  had  produced  a 
fair  crop.  He  proposed  to  keep  these  tubers  through  the  winter 
in  order  to  discover  whether  or  not  the  disease  would  appear  in 
them.  Mr.  Sutton  observed  that  in  certain  experiments 
carried  out  by  him  at  Reading  this  year  it  was  found  that 
tubers  of  Potato  attacked  by  the  fungus  Phytophthona  infestans 
planted  gave  about  seventy  per  cent,  of  normal  plants  free 
from  disease. 

Mendelian  Laws  op  Inheritanob.— Mr.  Worsley  brought  up 
this  question  with  reference  to  the  colours  of  certain  Bean 
flowers  which  he  exhibited,  and  the  need  for  further  extended 
careful  experiment  was  insisted  upon. 

Fig  Leaves  Diseased.— Mr.  Bowles  showed  leaves  of  Fig 
much  disfigured  by  inregular  brown  and  yellow  brown  patches 
of  variable  size.  The  appearance  is  due  to  the  attacks  of  a 
fungous,  Cercosx>ora  Bolleana,  which  develops  its  fructifications 
on  the  dead  leaves,  and  hibernates  in  the  stem  of  the  plant, 
so  that  it  is  carried  over  from  one  year  to  the  next. 

Malpormation  op  Myosotis. — Mr.  Bowles  also  exhibited  a 
specimen  of  Myosotis  palustris  which  he  had  collected  in 
Suffolk,  near  Ipswich,  having  the  calyx  lobes  much  enlarged, 
and  the  spike  somewhat  lengtnened.  Each  inflorescence  on  the 
plant  exhibited  the  same  structure. 

Mint  Rust. — Plants  of  Peppermint  from  near  Dorking  were 
sent  badly  attacked  by  the  Mint  rust,  or  "snuff,"  as  the  trouble 
is  locally  called.  The  small  reddish  sfMts  which  occur  on  the 
leaves  in  abundance  at  this  season  of  the  year  are  the  uredoform 
of  the  fungus  Puccinia  menthsB,  and  the  mycelium  of  the  fungus 
hibernates  in  the  undergiround  portions  of  the  plant,  so  that 
no  cure  can  be  suggested.  If  external  conditions  are  favour- 
able the  disease  is  sure  to  make  itself  evident  in  the  succeed- 


ing 


f^ear. 

^ALLS  on  Walnut  Leap. 


-Mr.  W.  C.  Worsdell  sent  from 


this 


Opuntias  in  the  open  air. 

Westmoreland  leaves  of  Juglans  regia  having  rather  large 
swellings  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaf  with  corresponding 
hollows  in  the  lower.  These  malformations,  which  are  frequent 
on  Walnut  leaves,  are  due  to  the  attack  on  the  leaf  of  a  mite, 
Eriophyes  tristralis  var.  erinea. 

Gooseberry  Mildew.— Dr.  C.  B.  Plowright  sent  shoots  of 
GJooseberry  badly  attacked  by  the  mildew,  Microsphseria 
grofisularifle,  the  well-known  European  Grooeeberry  mildew,  with 
the  following  note:  "These  shoots  were  gathered  from  a  garden 
which  a  friend  of  mine  planted  some  years  ago  with  fruit  trees 
and  Gooseberry  bushes.  The  latter  became  affected  with  a 
mildew  so  badly  that  they  had  to  be  destroyed  because  th^ 
bore  no  fruit,  and  if  by  any  chance  they  did  so  it  never  ripened. 
When  the  American  fungus  appeared  in  tlii^  county  (Norfolk) 
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one  naturally  suspected  it  had  been  the  cause.  It  so  happened 
that  a  score  or  two  bushes  had  been  left  in  the  garden,  for 
although  they  never  ripened  fruit  yet  they  bear  a  sufficient 
quantity  to  pay  for  gathering  green.  On  specimens  of  the 
bushes  ezaminea  during  last  winter  no  traces  of  the  winter 
state  of  Sph^erotheca  mors-UYSB  were  to  be  found,  nor  is  it 
present  now.  The  moral  is,  do  not  despise  old  enemies.  *  Here 
IS  an  instance  in  which  hundreds  of  young  bushes  in  the  fruit- 
bearing  stage  were  destroyed  because  they  were  affected  by  a 
fungus  with  which  I  was  acquainted  as  a  boy.  One  is  inclined 
to  ask,  would  it  not  have  paid  to  have  sprayed  them?" 

Change  of  Colour  in  Gbrminatino  Aoobnb.— Dr.  Plow- 
right  also  sent  specimens  illustrating  the  following  observa- 
tions: "The  colour  which  germinating  acorns  often  assume  is 
frequently  ooosiderable.      The  specimens  sent  herewith  were 

ftbered  near  King's  Lynn  in  the  sprinc  of  the  present  year. 
deep  reddish  tint  more  than  usually  distinct  was  the  cause 
of  their  being  examined  more  carefully,  when  it  was  seen  that 
not  only  was  the  external  surface  coloured  red,  but  that  in 
sotne  places  distinct  yellow  and  greenish  shades  were  observable. 
The  colouration  is  external,  and  is  possibly  due  to  some  form  of 
oxidisation." .  The  colouration  referred  to  was  still  very  dis- 
tinct, showing  that  it  is  persistent  for  many  months. 

Bbitish  Dtb  Plants. — Dr.  Plowright  also  sent  skeins  of 
worsted  dyed  with  British  wild  plants :  (1)  bore  a  delicate  shade 
of  light  green  produced  from  the  youns  flower  heads  of 
Phragmites  communis,  the  common  Reed,  mordaunted  with 
alum.  Previous  experiments  with  older  flower  heads  gave  a 
much  darker  colour;  (2)  was  of  a  dark  green  colomr  (olive),  the 
result  of  treatment  with  iron  sulphate  following  the  treatment 
of  No.  1 ;  (3)  Bidens  tripartita  is  not  mentionea  by  Linnseus  as 
a  dye  plaiit,  but  it  gives  a  yellow  more  approaching  oranee  than 
that  given  by  other  British  dye  plants;  (4)  Chrysan^emum 
segetum  gives  a  yellow  more  like  that  of  other  dye  {dants,  but 
is  not  noted  by  Linn»us  as  a  fast  odour. 

Malformed  Inflorescence.  ~ An  interesting  specimen  of 
Bempervivum  spinulosum  came  from  Hon.  Walter  Rothschild, 
in  wnich  the  inflorescence  bore  only  a  few  flowers,  and  was 
crowned  by  a  rosette  of  foliage  leaves  quite  like  the  trosettes 
at  the  base  of  the  plant.  The  lower  leaves  of  the  rosette  bore 
flower  buds  in  their  axils. 

Dundee,  Ang.  Slat. 

The  annual  eala  of  the  Dundee  Horticultural  Society  took 
p^laoe  on  Thursday,  the  31st  August,  and  two  following  days. 
The  exhibits  were  arranged  in  four  leirge  marquees  on  the 
Maffdalen  Green.  Compared  with  previous  seasons,  the  show  as 
a  whole  was  quite  up  to  the  very  oest  of  previous  records,  the 
onlv  falling  off  being  in  some  of  the  classes  of  hardy  fruits, 
and  in  some  classes  of  cut  flowers. 

The  leading  plant  class  was  for  a  group  on  a  ground  space 
16ft  by  12ft,  for  Which  there  were  three  competitors.  The  first 
place  was  gained  by  Mr.  Jas.  Beats,  gardener,  Binrock,  with  a 
collection  that  in  point  of  both  quaht^  and  arrangement  was 
verv  excellent.  Crotons  were  a  proomnent  feature,  and  werb 
well  gxovrn  and  beautifully  coloured.  Mr.  John  R.  Beats  and 
Mr.  G.  Scott,  Seathwood,  were  second  and  third  respectively 
with  good  exhibits.  For  a  table  of  plants  Mr.  James  Beats  was 
again  first  with  a  very  pretty  arrangement  and  Mr.  J.  Meston, 
Broughty  Ferry,  second,  the  bridge  and  lake  arrangement  of 
the  latter  not  being  quite  suitable  for  a  table.  For  six  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants  Mr.  David  Saunders,  West  Ferry,  was 
first  with  very  excellent  plants,  and  Mr.  R.  N.  Simpson, 
Broughty  Ferry,  second.  For  four  exotic  ferns,  Mr.  Jas.  Beats 
was  first  with  very  handsome  plants,  the  same  exhibitor  being 
first  for  four  fine  foliaged  plants.  The  exhibits  in  most  of  the 
other  plant  classes  were  of  high  quality,  and  in  some  oases,  such 
as  the  class  for  three  Dracaenas,  the  exhibits  were  most 
unusually  fine.  Mr.  David  Saundeis  gained  first  for  these 
with  perfect  specimens  of  D.  Saunderiana,  Goldiana,  and 
Victoria.  Early-flowering  Chrysanthemums  were  also  very  well 
shown  in  pots.  Plants  in  the  classes  confined  to  amateurs  were 
also  well  shown,  the  first  prise  lot  for  six  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants,  gained  by  Mr.  W.  Robertson,  Blyth  Street,  Dundee,  were 
most  excellent. 

Cut  flowers  occupied  the  whole  of  a  large  tent,  and  made 
a  most  effective  show.  The  quality  generally  was  good,  but 
some  items  had  suffered  from  weather,  and  others  were  not 
quite  fully  developed  owing  to  the  season's  lateness.  As  at  most 
shows  this  season,  Sweet  Peas  were  the  great  feature  of  the  cut 
flower  display,  the  class  for  twelve  vases  in  the  gardeners*  class 
having  a  very  attractive  appearance.'  The  best  exhibit  in  this 
class,  by  Mr.  Geo.  Reid,  Downfield,  Dundee,  had  unfortunately 
to  be  discarded  as  not  in  terms  of  the  schedule.  Mr.  Reid  had 
assumed  that  all  that  oame  in  a  packet  of  Sweet  Pea  Frank 
Dolby  must  be  one  variety,  but  as  the  vase  had  distinctly 
coloured  blooms,  the  judges  could  not  pass  it  as  one  variety 
and  BO  dis<iualified  the  stand,  but  recommended  a  special  prize! 
The  exhibit  was  of  very  special  merit,  such  varieties  as  Helen 
Lewis,  Mrs.  A  K.  Watkins,  Nora  Unwin,  Queen  Alexandra, 
John  Ingman,  Dorothy  Eckford,  &c.,  being  very  fine.     The  first 


prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Thos.  M.  Kirkwood,  Cultoquhey, 
Crieff,  for  twelve  vases  of  really  good  quality,  some  of  the 
varieties,  such  as  Paradise,  being  superexcellent.  The  Sweet 
Pea  class  for  amateurs  was  also  well  competed  for,  Mr.  D. 
Halley,  Bn>ughty  Ferry,  being  first  with  four  beautiful  vases. 
Hardy  border  flowers.  Dahlias,  annuals,  Carnations,  and  Roses 
were  also  numerous  and  of  excellent  quality.  In  the  Rose 
competition  for  nurserymen  there  was  a  good  display.  Messrs. 
D.  and  W.  Croll,  Dundee,  being  first  for  twenty-four  blooms, 
h.p.'s  and  h.t.'s,  with  high  class  flowers.  The  same  firm  were 
first  for  twenty-four  teas  and  noisettes;  Messrs.  Cocker  and 
Sonsj  Aberdeen,  were  a  very  close  second  for  the  twenty-four 
h.p.'s  and  h.t.'s,  a  bloom  of  Konigen  Corala  (h.t.)  being  of 
superlative  merit. 

Floral  decx>ration8  formed  an  attractive  feature,  and  the 
various  prizes  were  well  competed  for.  Mr.  James  Beats,  Bin- 
rock,  carried  off  most  of  the  prizes,  being  first  for  hand  bouquets 
in  two  classes,  and  second  in  another,  first  in  two  classes  for 
wreath,  first  for  basjcet,  and  first  for  lady's  sprays  and  button- 
holes. Mr.  Geo.  Reid  was  first  for  hand  bouquet  in  open  class, 
and  second  in  other  bouquet  class«  also  second  for  basket. 
Bouquets  of  wild  flowers  and  Everlastings  were  well  shown. 

Fruit.— The  display  of  fruit  was  large,  but  in  the  hardy 
classes  perhaps  not  quite  up  to  some  former  seasons.  Great 
interest  was  taken  in  a  new  champion  class  for  Grapes,  a 
challenge  cup  being  offered  by'  the  Corporation  f^r  ten  bunches, 
accompanied  by  money  prizes  of  £15,  £10,  and  £5  for  first, 
second,  and  third  prizes  respectively.  For  this  tempting  prize 
four  lots  were  staged,  all  of  very  fine  quality,  by  weU-known 
growers.  After  very  careful  scrutiny  the  juoffes  awarded  the 
premier  place  to  Mr.  Thos.  Lunt,  gardener,  Kier,  Dunblane. 
These  would  have  stood  well  in  any  competition.  No  points 
were  attached  to  the  exhibits,  but  Mr.  Lunt's  collection  woukl 
have  commanded  very  hish  points.  The  varieties  were  Coc^r's 
Black,  Mrs.  Pince,  two  ounches  of  superb  quality,  larce,  and 
perfectly  finished;  Black  Hambursh  (two),  Muscat  of  Alexan- 
dria, three  bunches,  splendid  quality^  but  not  quite  up  in 
colour;  Madresfield  Court,  and  Alnwick  Seedling.  Mr.  Jas. 
Beisant,  Castle  Huntly,  was  a  good  second,  but  nis  fruit  was 
not  so  well  finished ;  his  Appley  Towers  and  Black  Alicantes  were 
very  fine.  Mr.  Geo.  Scott,  Seathwood,  was  third.  For  four 
bunches  Gropes,  Mr.  J.  Wilson,  Callenaar  Park,  was  first  with 
an  excellent  exhibit,  and  Mr.  D.  Mackenzie  second.  For  six 
dishes  hardy  fruit,  Mr.  W.  Ben  vie.  Enrol,  was  first,  and  Mr. 
Milne,  Linlathea,  second.  For  collection  of  Apples,  Mr.  Geo. 
Scott,  Seathwood,  gained  first  place,  and  Mr.  Tait.  Errol, 
second.     Other  classes  of  fruit  was  mostly  well  competedf  for. 

Vegetables  are  always  a  leading  feature  at  Dundee.  Tliey 
were  perhaps  not  quite  so  fine  as  usual  this  season,  but  were 
still  a  great  show,  both  as  to  quantity  and  quality.  The 
amateurs  especially  make  a  great  displaj  of  vegetables  at 
Dundee,  ana  in  many  cases  the  competition  was  of  the  closest 
description.  For  collection  of  twelve  kinds  in  the  gardeners' 
class,  there  was  a  good  muster,  the  first  place  being  gained  by 
Mr,  B.  Joes,  Sunnyside,  Montrose,  with  a  capital  lot ;  Mr.  Jas. 
Kinnear,  Fern  Brae,  was  second,  and  Mr.  W.  Hari)er  tiiird. 
For  eight  kinds  Mr.  J.  R.  Nichol,  Taypark,  Dundee,  was  first. 
For  separate  classes  of  vegetables  there  was  very  keen  rivalry. 
In  the  amateurs'  vegetable  class  the  Corporation  Cup  and  408. 
was,  for  display  of  not  less  than  eight  kinds,  ^nedoy  Mr.  A. 
Drummond,  Bumside  Cottage,  Crieff;  Mr.  W.  Goodall,  ErroF, 
and  Mr.  John  Hepburn^  Perth,  being  second  and  third. 

Trade  Exhibits.— At  Dundee  the  local  nurserymen  always 
contribute  liberaUy  to  the  display  by  extensive  exhibits  of  their 
specialities,  and  on  this  occasion  were  probably  better  repre- 
sented than  ever  before,  though  no  formal  awards  are  made. 
Foremost  perhaps  in  point  of  ^ow  was  the  exhibit  of  Messrs. 
I^ird  and  Sinclair,  Dundee,  who  had  as  a  leading  feature  a  large 
display  of  attractive  and  artistically  executed  floral  desigiis  and 
bouquets  which  were  much  admired ;  they  also  exhibited  largely 
stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  cut  flowers,  &c.  Messrs.  Storrie 
and  Stonrie,  Dundee,  made  a  very  attractive  and  interesting 
display  of  fruit  trees  in  pots,  showing  plenty  of  fruit  in  high 
cultivation.  Their  collection  of  Gooseberries  and  Currants  were' 
very  fine,  and  their  floral  specialities,  such  as  Begonias,  gave 
colour  and  beauty  to  a  most  meritorious  exhibit.  Messrs.  D. 
and  W.  Croll  were  also  large  exhibitors,  Roses  being  the  pre> 
dominant  feature,  which  were  well  shown.  Messrs.  Faton  and 
Sons,  Dundee,  had  a  table  of  capital  miscellaneous  plants  and 
herbaceous  flowers.  Messrs.  Thyne  and  Sons,  Dundee,  had  also 
a  beautiful  lot,  including  a  number  of  well-executed  floraF 
designs.  Mr.  John  Forbes,  Hawick,  had  a  most  attractive 
table,  showing  in  great  profusion  all  the  leading  florists'  flowers. 
Phloxes  being  a  special  feature.  Pentstemons,  Violas,  and 
Carnations  wore  also  prominent.  Messrs.  Dickson  and  Turn- 
bull,  Perth,  had  a  handsome  exhibit  of  choice  double  Begonias. 
Mr.  D.  McOmish,  Crieff,  had  an  effectively  arranged  table  oi 
hardy  flowers  in  choice  variety,  also  a  pretty  exhibit  of  Violas, 
well  arranged,  Viola  Virgin  White  having  a  very  charming 
appearance.  Messrs.  Young  and  Co.,  nurserymen.  Elgin,  made 
an  imposing  display  of  hardy  flowers  beautifully  arranged. 
Veronicas  Quoon  of  Whites  and  Diamond  were  very  fine,  ^Iso  a 
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new  shell  pink  Geranium,  a  semi-double  sport  from  King  of 
Denmark,  was  worthy  of  note. 

The  attendance  during  the  show  was  large,  but  unfortunately 
on  the  last  afternoon  heavy  rains  came  on  and  very  seriously 
curtailed  the  money  drawings  at  the  gates;  but  Dundee  folks 
ere  not  easily  frightened,  and  strongly  believe  in  the  maxim. 
"When  we  fell  we  aye  got  up  again,  and  sae  will  we  yet.** 
Mr.  Hill,  the  oourteous  secretary,  ano  the  committee,  deserve 
much  credit  for  the  efficient  arrangements  visible  in  all  depart- 
ments of  the  show. 

National  Dahlia,  Sept.  5th. 

The  annual  show  of  this  prosperous  society  was  held  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  on  Thursday  last,  and  in  spite  of  the  cold,  sunless 
summer,  quite  an  average  exhibition  was  the  result,  in  fact, 
most  of  the  exhibitors  were  surprised  to  find  such  a  fine  display. 

The  premier  class  for  fortvj^ight  show  varieties  was  confined 
to  three  competitors,  Mtr.  J.  Waiker,  Thame,  Oxon.  proving  the 
victor.  Unfortunately  we  are  unable  to  give  the  names  of 
Mr.  Walker's  varieties  owing  to  an  unfortunate  accident.  Mr. 
W.  Treseder,  Cardiff,  was  a  capital  second,  having  good  flowers 
of  Virginale,  Jas.  Stei>h6n8,  Purple  Prince,  R.  TT  Rawlings, 
Southern  Queen,  Warrior.  Willie  Oarrett,  Shottesham  Hero, 
GracchuS;  and  the  Hon.  Mrs.  W.  P.  Wyndham.  Mr.  8.  Morti- 
mer, Swiss  Nursery,  Fareham,  made  a  good  third,  his  best 
examples  being  Claret  Cup,  Mrs.  Mortimer,  John  Walker,  David 
Johnston,  The  Reverend,  Penelope,  and  Blush  Queen. 

In  the  dass  for  twenty-four  blooms,  distinct,  there  were  four 
entrants.  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  and  Co.,  Salisbury,  win- 
ning the  first  priee  with  a  ^ood  level  exhibit,  the  colours  being 
particularly  eood.  The  vaneties  employed  were  Mr.  Glasscock, 
Perfection,  Arthur  Rawlings,  J-  T.  West,  D.  Cornish.  Mrs. 
Clark,  6.  Sanger,  Rebecca  (self),  Harrison  Weir,  G.  Barnes, 
Florence  Tranter,  T.  Hobbs,  Mrs.  Langtry.  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
Buttercup,  Maud  Felk>weSj  Chieftain,  Dr.  Keynes.  J.  Hickling. 
Duchess  of  York,  Warnor,  Henry  Walton,  Bi.  Keith,  and 
Henrietta.  Mr.  G.  Humphries,  Kington  Langley.  Chippen- 
ham, came  in  for  second  position  with  good  blooms  of  Pleasaunce, 
Southern  Queen,  Gracchus,  J.  Wyatt,  and  Miss  Gannell. 
Messrs.  J.  Cray  ajid  Sons,  Frome,  were  third. 

The  fancv  Dahlias  did  not  appear  to  apx)eal  to  exhibitors, 
for  in  the  class  for  eighteen  blooms,  distinct,  there  were  but 
two  entries.  Mr.  W.  Treseder  won  easily  with  a  grand  exhibit, 
the  varieties  being  Gaiety,  Edmund  Boston,  Comte  de  la  Saux, 
Rev.  J.  B.  M.  Camm,  J.  Brittain,  Emin  Pasha,  J.  Cooper, 
Lottie  Eckford,  Sunset,  Mabel,  Duchess  of  Albany,  Matt.  Camp- 
bell, Watchman,  Mrs.  Saunders,  Comedian,  Distinction,  and 
Dandy.  Mr.  J.  Walker  followed,  having  Plutarch,  Prince 
Henry,  Mrs.  Saunders,  Frank  Pierce,  J.  Forbes,  Dorothy,  and 
Dandy  as  his  best  blooms. 

For  twelve  fancy  varieties,  distinct,  the  competition  was 
greater,  five  competitors  staging,  Messrs.  J.  Cray  and  Sons 
securing  the  premier  award  with  a  richly  colourod  exhibit. 
The  best  flowers  were  the  Rev.  J.  B.  M.  Camm,  Prince  Henry, 
Sunset,  Mabel,  and  Dorothy.  Mr.  S.  Mortimer  was  a  very  close 
second  with  nice  blooms  of  Hercules^  Buffalo  Bill,  Dorothy,  and 
Girand  Sultan.     Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  and  Co.  were  third. 

For  twelve  blooms,  show  and  fancy  varieties,  Mr.  J.  R. 
Tranter,  Henley-on-Thames,  was  first  with  Rev.  J.  B.  M.  Camm, 
J.  Nicholson,  Mrs.  Saunders,  and  Earl  of  Ravenswood.  Messrs. 
J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  were  second. 

Naturally  the  cactus  section  proved  the  most  popular,  the 
entries  were  good  and  the  competition  keen.  The  judges  did 
not  appear  to  have  given  satisraction  in  some  of  these  cli 


judging  by.  the  comments  one  heard.  The  silver  challenge  cup, 
value  fifteen  guineas,  was  for  eighteen  varieties  of  six  blooms 
each.  Four  contestants  faced  the  judges,  Messrs.  Jas.  Stred- 
wick  and  Son,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea,  once  more  carrying  off  the 
blue  ribbon  with  a  capital  exhibit.  The  varieties,  which  were 
beautifully  staged,  were  Ivemia,  Alfred  Dyer,  Geo.  Gordon, 
H&rold  Peerman,  Rev.  A.  Bridge,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Raby,  Dr.  G.  G. 
Giay,  Ruby  Grinstead,  Clara,  C.  E.  Wilkins,  Helium^  J.  B. 
Riding;  Etruria,  Dorothv,  Mrs.  McMillan,  Mrs.  F.  Grinstead, 
Chamois,  and  F.  M.  Streawick.  A  verv  attractive  exhibit,  most 
bunches  being  pale  or  art  shades.  Messrs.  Burrell  and  Co., 
Cambridge,  followed  with  a  refined  set  of  flowers.  The  best 
were  Oscar,  Nelson,  Fiorina,  Luriana,  Celia,  Fairy,  Hilda,  and 
Crepuscule.  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons  were  a  good  third, 
having  fine  examples  of  Nelson,  J.  B.  Riding,  H.  Shoesmith, 
Cockatoo,  Rainbow,  and  Mauve  Queen. 

For  twelve  bunches  of  six  blooms,  distinct,  there  were  five 
good  entries;  Mr.  H.  Shoesmith,  Woking,  was,  however,  well 
to  the  fore,  staging  beautiful  bunches  of  Irene,  Buttercup, 
Snowdrift,  Hamlet,  Lydia.  H.  Shoesmith,  Ophelia,  Flame, 
Nelson,  Elsa  E^lrich,  Pamela,  and  Daisy  Staples.  Mr.  G. 
Humphries  came  second  with  Rainbow,  lanthe,  Mrs.  McMillan, 
Conrad,  and  White  Lady  for  his  best  sprays,  while  Mr.  J. 
Walker  was  thiixi. 

The  class  for  forty-eight  blooms,  distinct,  was  keenly  con- 
tested by  three  exhibitors.  Messrs.  Keyne>,  Williams  and  Co. 
being  fi^rst  with   a  splendid   exhibit.       The     most     prominent  I 


flowers  were  W.  Marshall,  Whirlwind,  Rev.  D.  R.  Williamson, 
Bridal  Mom,  Spanish  Prince,  Flag  of  Truce,  and  Thos.  Wilson. 
Messrs.  Burrell  and  Co.  were  second,  and  Messrs.  Jas.  Stred- 
wick  and  Son  third. 

In  the  smaller  class  for  twenty-four  blooms  the  competition 
was  stronger,  no  less  than  six  entries  being  stased.  Mr.  G. 
Humphries  gained  the  victory  with  fine  flowers  of  J.  B.  Riding, 
White  Mrs.  J.  J.  Crowe,  Phineas,  Nelson,  W.  F.  Balding,  and 
Mrs.  Winstanley.  Mr.  J.  Walker  was  a  very  close  second, 
having  good  examples  of  W.  Marshall,  Kathleen  Bryant,  J.  B. 
Riding,  H.  W.  Sillen,  Alfred  Morgan,  and  Cockatoo.  Mr. 
M.  v.  Scale,  Sevenoaks,  was  third. 

The  class  for  twelve  vases,  arranged  with  suitable  foliage, 
berries,  or  grasses,  attracted  three  contestants,  but  were 
Hardly  as  attractive  as  last  year.  The  judging  was  again  open 
to  cnticasm.  The  premier  award  fell  to  Messrs.  Burrell  and 
Co.,  who  utilised  Acer,  Jasminum,  and  Prunus  in  the  vases. 
The  varieties  empl^ed  were  Crepuscule,  Celia,  Harbour  Light, 
Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  Zoe,  Thos.  Parkin,  Conrad,  Lustre,  Faunus, 
Elysian,  and  Aftican.  Mr.  M.  V.  Seals  was  placed  second  with 
some  beautifully  arranged  vases ;  and  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons 
brought  up  the  rear. 

The  pomnon  varieties  made  a  capital  show,  all  the  exhibitors 
staging  good  typical  flowers.  In  the  premier  class  for  twenty- 
four  bunches  of  ten  blooms  each,  Mr.  Chas.  Turner,  Slough, 
gained  first  prise  with  some  beautiful  varieties.  A  few  of  the 
best  were  Daisy,  Darkest  of  All,  Romulus,  Minnie.  Thora,  Sybil, 
Cyril,  Hecla,  Jessica,  and  San  Toy.  Mr.  M.  v.  Scale  was  a 
capital  second,  while  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons  were  third. 

For  twelve  bunches  there  were  five  entries.  Here  Messrs. 
J.  Burrell  and  Co.  were  a  good  first,  staging  well.  The  varieties 
were  Bacchus,  Midget,  Darkest  of  All,  Sylvia,  Queen  of  Whites, 
Ideal,  Ganvmede,  and  Adelaide.  Messrs.  J.  Cray  and  Sons 
were  second,  having  good  typical  bunches  of  Dr.  Jim,  Violet, 
Adelaide,  Douglas,  and  Bdith  Bryant.  Messrs.  Keynes,  Wil- 
liams and  Co.,  third. 

The  single  varieties  did  not  make  a  large  display,  but 
those  staged  should  make  them  more  popular.  In  the  premier 
class  for  twenty-four  varieties  of  ten  olooms  each,  there  were 
but  two  entries.    Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons  winning  the  first 

Srise  with  good  bunches  of  Leslie  Scale,  Hector,  Stromlmli,  Alice 
!astle,  PoUy  Eccles,  Darkneas,  Marjorie,  Princess  of  Wales, 
Formosa,  and  Rosebank  Scarlet.  Mr.  M.  V.  Scale  made  an 
excellent  second  with  a  display  of  bright  fresh  flowers. 

In  the  smaller  dass  for  twelve  varieties  there  were  again  only 
two  exhibitora,  Messrs.  J.  Cray  and  Son  being  first  with  nice 
even  flowers  of  W.  C.  Harvey,  Beauty's  Eye,  Royal  Sovereign, 
Leslie  Scale,  and  Mark  Twain.  Mr.  J.  Walker  folk>wed  with  a 
lather  weaker  display. 

In  the  amateur  section  the  challenge  cup  was  won  by  Mr. 
W.  E.  Peters,  Baldshaw,  Hastings,  who  staged  nice  buncheii  of 
J.  B.  Riding,  W.  Marshall,  Nelson,  Victorian,  and  Ruby 
Grinstead.  Mr.  J.  Shoebridge,  St.  Margaret's,  East  Grinstead, 
was  second ;  and  the  Rev.  A.  Bridge,  Crawley,  third. 

The  trade  exhibits  were  excellent  in  every  respect.  Mr. 
J.  T.  West,  Tower  Hill,  Brentwood,  had  a  fine  display  of 
cactus  and  pompon  varieties.  In  the  former  were  noted 
Decoratoi\  Mrs.  Cousins.  Nelson,  F.  McQuade,  and  Mikado. 
Messrs.  Hobbies,  Ltd.,  Dereham,  arranged  a  large  exhibit  of 
P»ony  flowered,  cactus,  and  other  types  in  their  well-known 
style,  also  a  fine  collection  of  decorative  Roses.  Mr.  J.  F. 
Groves,  Cedar  Nursery,  Ham,  Surrey,  had  a  large  table  of 
Chrysanthemum  maximum  Mrs.  C.  Lothian  Bell,  arranged  taste- 
fully with  appropriate  foliage.  Mr.  J.  E.  knight,  Wolver- 
hampton, sent  a  fine  collection  of  cactus  Dahlias  arranged  in 
bamboo  stands  with  Gypsophila,  Acer  foliage,  «fcc.  From 
Messrs.  J.  Peed  and  Sons,  West  Norwood,  came  a  large  table 
of  Gloxinias,  which  formed'a  beautiful  bank  of  colour. 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham,  were  also  large  exhibi- 
tors. The  Psdony  flowered  Dahlias  made  a  capital  background, 
while  the  cactus  section  were  arranged  in  vases ;  these  included  a 
large  collection  of  well  grown  flowers.  The  same  firm  also  sent 
a  large  exhibit  of  single  and  double  Begonias,  which  were  much 
admired.  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  were' to  the 
fore  with  a  very  large  exhibit  of  Dahlias.  The  giant  section 
being  quite  remarkable,  while  the  cactus  section  was  not  onl.v 
numerous,  but  excellent.  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons,  Forest 
Hill,  were  represented  by  a  fine  collection  of  well  coloured 
Crotons,  chiefly  of  a  decorative  t^pe. 

Awardi. 

C.  E,  Wilkins  (Stredwiok).  —  The  best  cactus  variety  of  the 
season.  An  ezqaislte  shade  of  pink  shading  to  yellow  at  the  base 
of  the  petals,  which  are  long  and  swirling,  but  very  refined.    F.C.C. 

Ivemia  (Stredwick). — Salmon  suffused  Fose.  A  large,  well-built 
flower  of  the  best  cactus  type.    F.C.C. 

Bev,  A,  Bridge  (Stredwick). — A  beautiful  yellow  variety,  heavily 
tipped  with  rosy  purple.  A  really  fine  addition  to  the  cactus  ^class. 
F.C.C. 

Flanie  (H.  Shoesmith).— A  brilliant  scarlet  with  deeper  shading 
at  the  tips.    A  grand  exhibition  cactus  variety.    F.C.C. 
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Crown  Prince  (Webb  and  Thompson).— A  single  variety,  brilliant 
crimson  of  good  form.    F.C.C. 

.  Messrs.  Oheal  and  Son  also  obtained  awards  for  their  three 
novelties.  Mauve  Queen,  The  Bride,  and  Peggy,  which  was  described 
in  the  B,H.S.  report  last  week. 

Sonth  Shields. 

This  flower  show  was  established  over  fifty  years,  and  was 
known  over  the  four  northern  counties  as  one  of  the  most 
popular  autumn  shows.  The  leading  features  were  then 
Dahlias,  Gladioli,  Asters^  Pansies,  and  other  florists'  flowers. 
So  great  was  its  popularity  it  was  a  trysting  place  of  meeting 
of  old  friends  and  young  ones,  and  there  is  scarce  an  inhabitant 
in  South  Shields  and  district  who  cannot  remember  the  pleasure 
they  had  as  children  visiting;  the  exhibition,  which,  as  children, 
was  free  to  them.  The  exhibition  was  resuscitated  about  four 
years  ago.  after  being  twenty-one  years  in  abej'ance.  Each  ex- 
hibition tne  society  has  held  has  been  most  satisfactory,  but  the 
one  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  last  was  of  a  very  nigh  class 
character,  the  plants  particularly  so.  The  exhibits  of  Mr. 
Ellison,  a  miner  from  Cramlington,  were  a  credit  to  him.  The 
society  offers  £5  for  six  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  and  the 
chairman  (Dr.  Bootiman)  a  cup  value  ten  guinea.s,  which  has 
been  won  right  out  this  time  after  three  tries.  The  Stephanotis 
floribunda,  Allamanda  Wardleyana,  Rondeletia  speciosa,  Dipla- 
denia  amabilis,  Clerodendron  Balfouriana,  and  Bougainyillea 
wt'n^  tnio  speeim^Tia  n^  the  cultivator's  art.  Mr.  Dixon, 
anoili*T  iviimr,  showtnl  excellent  exhibits;  Mr.  Hunter,  sen., 
alto  ill  .-ti>v<^  -reeiihoufii-  plants  showed  creditably.  Mr.  Hilliars, 
DarHii^toc,  uas  (iret  tor  group  of  plants.  Messrs.  Summers, 
Battf-nsby,  were  most  Msccessful  amongst  table  decorations. 
MfSi?;rs,  Gibson  and  Hjim  kness  contributed  excellent  stands  of 
herlMiceous  plants.  Tiii^  society  has  a  great  future  before  it, 
but  it  would  be  l>otter  il  t;hey  were  more  up  to  date ;  for  instance, 
to  ar<>ept  the  Hvotlt^rn  ?ihow  card,  and  more  particularly  to 
in  so  ri  bo  th4>rcon  the  juiiues  of  the  gardeners'  employers;  this  is 
ahs'nys  necossai'y*  In  reading  the  local  press  we  learn  that 
an  pxc^llent  IiinchtK>n  hud  been  held,  where  Alderman  Readhead 
was  in  the  chair,  and  that  Alderpian  J.  R.  Lawson  had  referred 
in  v(*ry  glorione  t^ruis  to  all  the  officials  connected  witb  the 
society.— B^HNARn  CowvtJ. 

Bolton  HoFticultaral  and  GhryBanthemom. 

Thx  Dahlia. 

The  isubject  is  a  very  pojiular  one  in  this  district,  in  fact, 
throughout  Lttncaabire.  The  chairman,  Mr.  R.  Smith,  intro- 
duoecl  the  lecturer  in  most  pleasing  terms,  reminding  the  mem- 
bers how  fortunate  w^o  w^^re  in  securing  such  an  able  expert  as 
Mt.  Mortimer  to  come  and  s^ve  us  the  sound  practical  methods 
lie  adopt-ed  to  bring  to  pprtection  the  subject  he  had  under- 
taken. The  main  r^saaon  for  holding  a  meeting  in  September 
was  owttig  to  the  DabLia  being  at  its  best  about  this  time  of 
the  yt*flr/aml  a  time  wboii  we  could  see  them  in  jwrfection, 
And  discuss  tJieir  meritsi  Btid  requirements.  The  meeting  was 
fairly  wel!  at  trended,  and  Mr.  Mortimer,  in  his  opening  remarks, 
gave  a  brief  account  of  tlio  early  history  and  introduction  or 
the  Dahlia  into  England.  The  cultivation  he  described  as  very 
simple,  but  strongly  advised  to  begin  with  good  healthy  plants: 
if  pnrchasiug  them  be  sure  and  get  them  From  some  good  ano 
reLiftbk^  Bourt>e.  He  then  d<?6cribed  the  best  method  to  protect 
th^^m  in  tboir  oarly  stages— propagation,  planting  out  in  May, 
following  on  with  the  treat rm*nt  to  give  the  exhibition  varieties, 
and  fancios^  strongly  RdTifsiag  generous  treatment;  give  the 
land  ft  good  dro.s^injj;  of  farmyard  manure,  the  land  to  be 
trenched  and  holed  made  4ft  apart,  and  extra  manure  put  in  at 
the  bottom,  planting  on  the  top  or  these  holes  at  that  distance, 
and  applying  soot  when  the  plants  are  growing.  For  cactus 
and  single  varieties  he  advised  less  manure  to  be  used ;  and  for 
pompon  varieties  he  said  vt^ry  little  manure  was  necessary,  or 
the  blooms  would  come  coarse.  In  dry  seasons  he  strongly 
advised  the  application  of  plenty  of  clean  water,  as  if  the  plants 
became  dry  they  have  a  tendency  to  produce  large  green  eyes 
in  the  bloonia.  He  stix>ngly  condemned  the  use  of  liquid 
manures  and  diemioals  for  Dahlias;  pointed  out  the  best 
methods  of  staking,  tying,  Ac.,  wintering  the  roots,  and  the 
in.^^ts  most  tpoublesomc,  and  the  methods  he  adopted  to 
eradicate  them. 

The  discussion  which  followed  was  a  great  proof  of  the 
popularity  of  the  Dahlia,  as  the  subject  was  approached  by  a 
great  many  from  almost  every  point  it  was  possible  to  argue 
from,  but  jnoet  friendly  and  with  keen  interest  and  earnestness. 
The  chairman  and  others  stated  how  pleased  they  were  such  a 
hearty  and  healthy  discussion  had  taken  place,  as  it  was  proof 
of  the  interest  that  was  being  taken  in  the  work  of  the  society. 
A  heartjr  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Mortimer,  on 
the  motion  of  Mr.  H.  Shone  (the  treasurer),  and  waa^  ably 
seconded  by  Mr.  Wainwright.  The  lecturer  ..^x^rcK^  in 
suitable  tornaft  the  pleasure  it  had  given  him  to  be  with  us. 
There  was.  a  good  display  of  blooms  exhibited  on  the  tables, 


and  Mr.  S.  Barnes  and  Mr.  R.  Fairhurst,  amateur  growers, 
were  awarded  certificates  for  the  blooms  exhibited  by  them,  and 
Mr.  6.  Martin  was  awarded  a  certificate  for  two  Aubergine 
plants  carrying  nice  fruits. 

Isle  of  Wight  Horticaltoral. 

On  Thursday  last  a  large  party  of  members  of  the  above 
association  visited  Steyne  Gardens,  Bembridge,  uie  marine 
residence  of  Sir  John  and  Lady  Thomycroft.  Fortunately  the 
weather  was  all  that  could  be  desired.  Arriving  at  Steyne  the 
party  was  received  by  Mr.  T.  CoUister,  the  genial  and  respected 
nead  gardener,  who  conducted  them  over  the  extensive  gardens 
and  grounds.  In  every  department  the  various  subjects 
reflected  the  greatest  credit  upon  the  presiding  eenius,  and  if 
we  may  particularise  on  one  thing  more  than  another  it  was  the 
Roses,  which  are  certainly  an  outstanding  feature  at  Steyne, 
and  although  somewhat  late  in  the  season,  were  flowering  pno- 
f  usely :  Etbile  de  Fi-ance,  Princess  de  Sagan,  General  Scbabli- 
kini,  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  and  Madame  Abel  Chatenay 
being  particularly  fine.  Perhaps  the  most  noticeable  of  the 
occupants  of  the  mixed  herbaceous  borders  was  the  Californian 
Poppy,  Romneya  Coulteri,  which  is  evidently  quite  at  iKHne. 
Several  fine  specimens  of  Eucalyptus  were  growing  vigorously, 
having  apparently  survived  the  winter  unscathed.  Or  foliage 
and  flowering  shrubs  there  \i'as  a  goodly  variety  of  each  grow- 
ing in  large  borders  skirting  the  main  drive.  The  party  was 
entertained  at  tea  by  Lady  Thornyaix>ft,  who  was  heartily 
thanked  for  her  kind  hospitality  by  Mr.  A.  KLime,  the  hon. 
secretary,  on  behalf  of  the  members. 

Croydon  Horticultural. 

This  society  commenced  its  winter  session  at  their  rooms, 
Sunflower  Temperance  Hotel,  on  Tuesday  last.  Mr.  R.  Cleve- 
land, Croydon,  read  a  paper  on  "3udding  and  Grafting,"  and 
doubtless  from  his  observations  he  is  quite  at  home  in  this  part 
of  the  gardener's  work.  The  stock  is  the  first  thing  to  con- 
sider, and  he  advised  the  best  one  to  use  for  the  separate  fruits, 
afterwards  passing  on  to  the  mode  of  grafting.  He  considered 
the  four  best  methods,  out  of  the  numeix>us  ways  there  are, 
would  be  the  whip,  tongue,  wedge  and  rind  grafts,  and  the  pre- 
paration of  these  gratts  he  demonstrated  with  sx>ecimens  he 
brought  with  him.  The  covering  of  the  grafts  was  also  fully 
dealt  with,  recommending  various  ways  of  making  grafting 
wax.  Budding  Roses,  whether  they  are  standard,  dwarf  or 
climbing,  came  in  for  due  attention,  and  the  instructions  given 
by  Mr.  Cleveland  can  be  accepted  with  safety,  for  his  experi- 
ence covers  some  thousands  of  Briars  which  he  nas  budded  with 
successful  results.  The  usual  discussio;i  followed  the  paper,  and 
Messrs.  Kitching,  Bunyard,  Gayton,  Gregory,  Bentley,  and 
Oxtoby,  who  took  part  in  this,  were  eulogistic  in  their  remarks 
on  Mr.  Cleveland's  paper.  A  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to 
him  concluded  the  meeting.  Exhibits  were  sta^jed  by  Mr.  A. 
Edwards,  Ambleside  Gardens,  who  put  up  two  dishes  of  Apples 
and  one  dish  of  Autocrat  Peas.  Mr.  F.  AV.  Moore  brought  a 
yellow  quilled  Aster.  The  exhibitors  received  a  yot&  of  tEanks 
from  the  meeting. 

Cardiff  Gardeners'. 

The  eleventh  annual  outing  of  the  Cardiff  Gardeners'  Associa- 
tion took  place  on  Thursday.  September  the  5th,  when  fifty,  of 
the  members  availed  themselves  of  the  kind  invitations  of  the 
Right  Hon.  the  Earls  of  Pembroke  and  Radnor.  The  party  left 
Cardiff  Great  Western  Station  at  8.25  a.m.  in  saloons  en  route 
for  Wilton  and  Salisbury,  arriving  at  Wilton  Station  at 
11.40  a.m.,  where  the  members  were  welcomed  by  Mr.  T.  Challis, 
head  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke.  The  teraccand  flower 
gardens  were  the  first  places  of  interest  visited.  These  were 
bedded  out  with  various  kinds  of  Begonias,  Heliotrope,  Ivy- 
leaf  Geraniums,  and  subtropical  plants,  which  were  effective. 
The  wild  rock  garden  was  very  much  admired,  as  also  were  the 
beautiful  lawns,  with  fine  specimens  of  Cedrus  Libani,  which  Mr. 
T.  Challis  informed  the  company  were  the  first  of  their  kind 
introduced  in  England.  Leaving  the  pleasure  grounds,  Mr. 
Challis  led  the  party  through  the  fruit  and  plant  houses,  and 
all  the  members  spoke  in  high  praise  of  the  excellence  of  their 
culture.  The  fruit  trees  on  the  garden  walls  are  fine  6|)ecimen8 
of  the  gardener's  art,  many  of  these  being  laden  with  the 
•choicest  of  fruits,  especially  the  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apricots, 
Plums,  and  Pears,  <fec.  The  members  having  thoroughly  appre- 
ciated the  grandness  of  what  they  had  seen  at  Wilton  House, 
left  Wilton  House  in  brakes  for  luncheon  at  the  Angel  Hotel, 
Salisbury.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  John  Basham, 
F.R.H.S.  (vice-president  of  the  association),  who  was  supported 
on  his  rip^t  by  Mr.  H.  R.  Farmer  and  Mr.  S.  W.  Tucker,  and 
on  his  left  by  Mr.  T.  Challis  and  Mr.  John  Julian,  F.R.H.S. 
The  chairman  proposed  the  King  and  the  Royal  Family,  whidi 
was  heartily  responded  to.  Mr.  J.  Julian  then  proposed  the 
health  of  the  president  of  the  association  (J.  J.  Neal,  Esq.,  J.P.). 
"Tlie  Cardiff  Gardeners'  Association"  was  given  by  Mr.  Geo. 
Wells,  and  responded  to  by  Mr.  H.  R.  Farmer  (chairman),  Mr. 
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•T.  Malpass  (hon.  treasurer),  and  Mr.  R.  T.  Went  (hon.  secre- 
tary). "The  Visitors*'  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Drake, 
•and  Mr.  Geo.  Clarke  replied.  Tne  health  of  the  chairman  was 
.  proposed  by  Mr.  J.  Mountney  (vice-chairman  of  the  at^socia- 
tion),  whoj  in  reply,  made  reference  to  the  satisfactory  growth 
of  the  society  and  the  rapid  strides  in  the  science  of  horticnl- 
tnre  since  its  format'on.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  then  accorded 
to  the  Earls  of  Pembroke  and  Radnor  and  to  their  lordships' 
head  gardeners,  Mr.  T.  Challis  and  Mr.  8.  W.  Tucker,  who 
suitably  repb'ed,  expressing  that  their  lordships  would  be 
deligibted  to  hear  that  the  members  appreciated  so  heartily  their 
lordships'  kind  invitations. 

After  luncheon  a  move  was  made  for  Lonojford  Castle,  fhe 
seat  of  the  Earl  of  Radnor.  There  Mr.  S.  W.  Tucker  welcomed 
them,  and  expressed  his  pleasure  at  finding^  many  of  the  old 
members  with  whom  he  was  previously  associated.  The  party 
were  driven  in  brakes  to  Longford  Castle,  a  distance  of  about 
three  miles.  On  arrival  they  were  taken  to  a  new  fruit  warden 
which  was  laid  out  last  spring,  and  vi'hich  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  will  be  a  worthy  admtion  to  the  achievements  of  the 
gardener's  art.  Many  of  the  trees  are  laden  with  exceptionally 
fine  fruit,  particularly  the  cordons.  The  flower  garden  was  a 
grand  feature,  the  various  colours  beautifully  blending  together. 


Edinburgh  travelled  by  rail  via  Dundee,  and  on  arrival  at  Glen- 
oarse  were  entertained  to  an  elegant  luncheon  by  Mr.  Storrie. 
Afterwards,  for  fully  two  hours,  the  nurseries  were  carefully 
inspected  under  Mr.  Storrie's  guidance.  The  various  depart- 
ments, fruit  trees  in  fruit  under  glass,  fruit  trees  in  pote  in 
open  quarters,  and  young  fruit  trees  under  ordinary  nursery 
treatment,  were  inspected  with  keen  interest.  The  most  in- 
teresting portion,  however,  was  the  collection  of  fruiting  trees 
under  name,  to  which  Mr.  Storrie  pajrs  great  attention.  Goose- 
berries, Currants,  Cherries,  Raspberries,  and  Strawberries' were 
all  in  ripe  condition,  and  the  various  soirts,  growing  side  by 
side,  were  of  much  interest.  The  crops  of  small  fruits  were 
all  admirable.  Plums  are  good,  but  Apples  this  seaapn  are, 
.generally  speaking,  scarce. 

The  various  glass  houses  were  also  inspected,  and  much 
interest  was  taken  in  some  of  the  specialities  of  the  firm, 
notably  Begonias,  single  and  double,  which  are  simply  superb ; 
Streptocarpuses,  very  fine ;  also  Celosias,  Cockscombs,  fto.  '  Mr. 
Storrie's  famous  selections  of  Iceland  Poppies  wen  also  noted. 
Trees  and  shrubs  are  not  a  great  feature  of  the  nurseries,  but 
their  health  and  the  beautiful  colour  tints  of  the  foliage  were 
much  admired,  showing  the  effects  of  uncontaminated  atmo- 
sphere.    After  the  nursery  inspection  tea  was  provided. 


Range  of  Plant   Houses  at  Westonblrt. 


Mackenzie  d:  Moneur. 


including  all  kinds  of  bedding  plants,  which  aire  far  too  numerous 
to  mention.  The  fruit  and  plant  houses  were  next  gone 
through.  Here  everything  was  par  excellencCy  including  Grapes, 
Peaches,  Figs,  Melons,  and  Tomatoes  in  the  former;  and  the 
•  latter  were  rich  with  Crotons  of  the  finest  colour,  also  Carna- 
tions, Cyclamens,  Bouvardias,  Begonias  of  variety,  and  that 
cha>rming  old  Euphorbia  jacquiniselona,  which  is  grown  well  by 
Mr.  TucKer,  and  which  is  excellent  for  winter  flowering.  The 
kitchen  garden,  with  its  fruit  trees  on  the  walls,  and  othere 
planted  in  the  open,  were  well  trained  and  evenly  cropped  with 
fine  fruit,  including  Peaches,  Apricots,  Nectarines,  Plums, 
Chenries,  Pears,  and  Apples.  The  members  expressed  a  very 
high  opinion,  and  were  delighted  with  all  they  had  seen. — 
R.  T.  W. 

Scottish  Hortionltural. 

Messrs.  Storrie  and  Storrie,  of  Dundee,  kindly  invited  the 
members  of  the  Scottish  Horticultural  Association  to  visit  their 
nurseries  at  Glenoarse,  situated  in  the  Caree  of  Gowrie,  between 
Dundee  and  Perth ;  and  on  Saturday,  the  3rd  August,  fully  fifty 
members,  headed  bj  Mr.  D.  W.  Thomson,  president,  availed 
themselves  of  the  mvitation.  Mr.  Storrie,  the  head  of  the 
firm,  is  a  well-known  enthusiast  in  horticulture,  but  has 
specialised  in  fruit  trees,  and  formed  a  collection  at  Glencanse 
such  as  perhaps  is  seldom  seen  in  an^  ordinary  nursery  col- 
lection. The  training  of  trees  to  a  fruiting  stage,  both  in  pots 
and  for  the  open  garden,  is  a  special  feature.     The  party  from 


Orcbid  Houses  at  Westonbirt. 

Westonbjrt,  near  Tetbury,  in  Gloucestershire,  is  the  country 
seat  of  Captain  Holford.  Three  years  ago  it  formed  the  chief 
subject  of  our  spring  number,  and  in  the  issue  of  May  2l8t  of  the 
preceding  year  we  gave  in  our  orchid  columns  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  Captain  Holford's  magaificent  exhibition  of  orchids  in 
November,  1902,  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  Owing  to 
the  courtesy  of  Messrs.  Mackenzie  and  Moneur,  we  are  now 
enabled  to  present  our  readers  with  a  view  of  the  plant  houses 
where  these  delightful  specialities  of  Captain  Holford  sare  grown. 
They  are  the  work  of  the  above-named  eminent  firm,  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  the  following  details  regarding  them. 

The  range  of  plant  houses  consists  principally  of  orchid 
houses,  most  of  them  being  constructed  of  teak  wood.  They  are 
all  provided  with  date  staging  in  cast  iron  fnamework,  and  on 
the  top  of  this  staging  sparred  teak  shelves  are  set.  Eaqh  of 
these  shelves  is  supportea  by  cast  iron  uprights,  having  a  saucer 
formed  at  the  bottom,  which  is  filled  with  water  to  pi'event 
insects  getting  up  to  the  plants.  Bach  house  is  provided  with 
boles  under  the  staging  for  the  inlet  of  fresh  air  in  wintry 
weather.  In  some  of  the  houses  extensive  water  tanks  are 
formed  under  the  staging  in  centre,  and  all  of  them  are  fitted 
with  lath  blinds  supported  by  iron  framework  about  12in  off 
the  glass.  It  is  in  these  houses  that  the  extensive  and  well- 
known  Westonbirt  collection  of  orchids  are  housed. 
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Tonng  GudeBen'  Domain. 

%•  The  prise  this  week  is  awarded  to  Mr.  A.  Larking, 
BaldeFsby  Park  Gardeiifl,  near  Thirsk,  for  his  ceaay  on  "Plant 
Life." 

Plant  Life. 

It  is  net  the  writer's  intention  to  attempt  to  fully  describe 
the  wonderful  organiaation  known  as  plant  life,  but  will 
endeavour  to  do  so  briefly,  as  far  aa  hk  knowledge  will  allow. 
We  gardeners  oovQe  into  daily  oontact  with  plant  life,  yet  how 
many  ol  us  think  of  the  actual  structure  and  the  -various  uses 
of  the  different  parts  of  a  plant.  A  youns  gardener  may  say. 
Well,  of  what  use  is  the  knowledge.of  plant  life  and  its  structure 
to  a  gardener  so  long  as  he  can  grow  plants  properly  P  My 
answer  would  be,  that  though  this  knowledge  is  not  absolutely 
neoesaary  to  a  practical  aardener,  it  must  be  highly  interesting 
and  helpful  to  him.  A  doctor  could  not  dia^oee  the  com- 
plaints of  his  patients  so  well  if  he  were  not  intimate  with  the 
structure,  external  and  internal,  of  the  human  frame,  hence  I 
argue  that  the  same  ai^lies  to  the  gardener  in  reference  to 
plant  life. 

The  structure  of  a  plant  as  we  see  it  is  made  up  ol  roots, 
stem  and  branches,  leaves,  and  flowers,  all  these  working  in  co- 
operation to  one  end,  that  of  producing  fruit  ana  seed  for  the 
continuation  of  the  species.  The  functions  of  these  parts  are 
various,  and  are  given  briefly  here.  The  roots  have  two,  a 
meebapical  and  physical.  The  mechanical  function  is  that  of 
fixing  the  plant  erect  in  the  soil,  the  physical  is  that  of  extract- 
ing nutritious  matter  from  the  soil  in  a  soluble  form  for  the  use 
of  the  plant.  This  work  is  done  by  the  root  hairs,  which  are 
very  minute  and  come  in  close  oontact  wdth  the  soil.  The  stem 
also  has  two  functions,  the  first  to  hodd  the  plant  erect  in  the 
air,  the  secotnd  to  serve  as  a  channel  to  convey  the  sap  to  the 
extreme  parts  of  the  plant.  Branches  are  merely  sub-oivisions 
of  the  stem,  the  only  difference  in  iis  working  is  that  it  generally 
spreads  the  plant  horisontally,  thereby  claiming  a  larger  air 
surface. 

The  leaves  do  a  great  deal  of  work  towards  the  maintenance 
of  the  i>Iant.  Their  functions  are  three,  namely,  assimilation, 
respiration,  and  transpiration.  These  three  functions  are  carried 
on  through  the  stomata,  which  are  minute  pores  on  the  under 
side  of  the  leaf.  Assimilation  is  the  taking  in  of  carbonic  acid 
gas  from  the  air,  the  retaining  of  the  carbon  and  giving  off  of 
the  oxygen.  The  carbon  is  oxidised  by  the  chlorophyll  (leaf 
green)  which  results  in  the  production  of  starch  and  sucQar, 
which  are  used  in  the  building  up  of  the  plant.  It  is  well  to 
note  here  that  this  only  takes  place  during  sunlight;  in  its 
absence  it  is  reversed,  the  plant  retaining  the  oxygen  and  giving 
oil  carbonic  acid  gas.  Transpiration  is  the  giving  off  of  water, 
th]s  regulating  the  amount  of  water  in  a  plant.  Respiration  is 
the  giving  off  of  gaseous  matter.  When  it  is  seen  what  a  large 
amount  of  work  the  leaves  are  required  to  do,  it  will  be  plain 
thaj^  filth  on  the  foliage,  and  a  house  with  stagnant  air  and 
m<M8ture,  is  highly  detrimental  to  the  plant's  welfare. 

l^Mt,  but  not  least,  we  have  the  flowers,  which  are  the  fore- 
runners of  the  fruit  and  seed.  They  are  made  up  of  a  stalk, 
oalyx,  petals,  ovary  and  ovule,  stamens,  and  stigma.  The  stalk 
holds  the  flower  away  from  the  main  stem.  The  calyx  is  a  whorl 
of  green  leaves,  which  hold  the  petals  round  the  stalk.  The 
work  of  the  petals  is  to  protect  the  delicate  stamens  and  stigma, 
also  to  attract  insects  by  their  gorgeous  colours  (for  which  many 
of  them  are  grown),  to  bring  about  fertdlisation.  On  the  top  of 
the  stamens  are  little  cases  called  anthers,  which  contain  minute 
grains  of  pollen.  When  these  are  ripe,  they  burst  open,  and  by 
natural  or  artificial  means  the  pollen  finds  its  way  on  to  the 
stigma,  which  has  a  sticky  knob,  to  which  the  pollen  readily 
adheres.  Fertilisation  does  not  take  place  until  some  of  the 
pc^len  has  found  its  way  down  the  tube-like  passage  in  the 
stigma  into  the  ovule.  Thus  eventually  we  have  the  fruit  and 
seed,  the  fruit  the  ripened  ovary,  and  the  seed  the  ripened 
^ovule.  AH  this. is  the  product  of  the  co-operative  work  of  the 
parts  mentioned,  also  of  many  of  the  internal  parts,  of  which 
space  prohibits  mention.— A. 

Patilflora  adnlif; 

Noticing  a  reference  in  the  Journal,  page  197,  to  the  P^tssi- 
flora  edulis,  a  few  cultural  notes  on  this  Brazilian  fruit  may  be 
of  interest.  It  is  a  scandent  and  very  free  growing  subject, 
throwing  out  numerous  tendrils  to  support  a  rampant  growth, 
the  main  stems  of  which  should  be  secured  to  wires  on  a  lofty 
root,  while  the  young  growth  may  be  allowed  to  depend  in  a 
natural  manner,  bearing  the  flowers  and  fruit.  This  arrange- 
ment has  a  very  pleasing  effect,  and  beine  artistic  has  also  the 
qu^ity  of  economising  space.  If  a  small  border  is  prepared, 
"observing  the  same  rules  as  would  be  followed  in  laying  out  a 
Vine  border  as  to  soil,  and  perfect  drainage,"  a  good  plant  pro- 
cured, and  put  into  this  border,  it  will  quickly  become  estab- 
lished if^the  watering  is  carefully  attended  to  for  a  short  time, 
after  which  more  water  will  be  necessary,  as  it  is  a  gross  feeder, 


and  an  oboasional  application  of  liquid  manure  will  be  beneficial. 
It  is  astonishing  how  the  white  brittle  roots  will  permeate  the 
soil.  An  intermediate  house  where  full  light  oan  be  given  is  aa 
ideal  position  for  this  climber.  Free  ventilation  in  summer  is 
also  very  necessary  to  insure  free  setting,  which  is  a  continual 
prok^ess  during  the  summer  months  as  the  individual  flowers 
reach  that  stage,  hence  fruit  that  set  late  will  not  mature 
properly,  and  are  useless. 

The  rruit  when  properly  ripe  is  of  a  reddish-purple  colour 
externally,  about  l)in  to  2in  in  diameter,  and  in  shape  is  elHplio. 
The  homy  shell  when  split,  reveals  a  mass  of  yellowish  pulp, 
Ts^hich  contains  several  hard  seeds.  The  pulp,  beins  the  edible 
portion,  is  delicious,  and  may  be  compared  with  a  well  flavoured 
Medlar.  To  the  "  first-timer  "  its  appearance  and  odour  are 
not  suggestive  of  "blessed  mouthfuls.^'  When  there  is  no 
chance  <d  the  later  fruit  ripening  the  plant  may  be  cut  back  to 
almost  any  extent  desired  tor  the  winter  months.  Propaaation 
is  easily  effected  by  inserting  the  young  shoots  as  they  Dreak 
in  the  spring  into  small  pots  of  loam,  leaf  soil,  and  sand,  and 
placed  in  a  gentle  bottom  heat  in  a  propagating  case,  inuring 
and  potting  on  in  the  usual  way.  It  appears  to  be  compara- 
tively free  From  the  numerous  insect  pests.— A.  F.  T. 

Gathering  and  Btortag  Large  Fmiti. 

To  gather  Apples  and  Pears  at  the  proper  time  requires  some 
good  knowledge  of  the  varieties.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  gather 
them  before  they  are  fully  develoi)ed,  as  in  that  case  they  snrivel 
before  ripening.  A  safe  guide  is  to  cut  open  an  average  fruit 
and  note  the  colour  of  the  pips  or  seeds;  when  the  fruit  is  npe 
these  should  be  of  a  reddish  brown  colour,  but  until  ripening 
commences  they  are  nearly  white.  The  pips  should  have  com- 
pleted this  change  of  colour  before  they  are  gathered.  Fruit 
should  leave  the  tree  without  any  twisting,  care  being  taken  to 
avoid  bruising  the  fruit.  This  is  often  done  when  grasping  too 
many  at  once,  the  pressure  of  one  against  the  other  hruising 
all.  In  placins  them  in  the  basket  it  seems  needless  to  say 
that  they  shouQ  not  be  thrown  in,  as  is  very  often  done,  and  is 
the  best  way  to  spoil  the  fruit.  Care  must  also  be  exercised  in 
pulling  the  fruits,  not  to  bring  away  the  buds  at  the  base  of 
the  stalks.  To  obviate  this,  ti^e  the  fruit  in  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  placing  the  thumb  and  the  forefinger  around  its  stalk, 
with  the  thumbnail  pressing  slishtly  against  the  place  where 
separation  takes  place.  Then  sli^tly  raise  the  fruit,  and  it  will 
part  as  freely  as  desired  if  sufficiently  ripe.  If  separation  is  not 
easy,  then  delay  the  gathering.  Storing  applies  principally  to 
Applee  and  Pears,  as  tnose  which  come  under  the  general  term 
of  soft  fruits  are  not  adapted  for  storing.  The  best  fruit  rooms 
are  those  in  which  the  nearest  approach  to  uniformity  of  tem- 
I>erature  can  be  maintained  with  means  of  good  ventilation.  A 
warm  damp  atmosphere  is  much  more  injurious  to  ripe  fruit 
than  extreme  cold,  provided  the  air  and  the  fruit  be  dry. 
Apples  and  Pears  are  best  stored  where  they  are  dry  and  cool, 
ana  yet  safe  from  frost— a  warm  dry  atmosphere  causes  the 
fruit  to  shrivel.  .  Light  wooden  shelves  or  racks  are  the  best,  on 
which  the  fruit  can  be  spread  thinly ;  straw  should  not  be  placed 
under  or  over  them,  as  if  any  portion  becomes  damp  and 
mouldy,  it  wUl  impart  an  unpleasant  flavour.  Apples  are  par- 
ticularly liable  to  have  their  flavour  impaired  ov  obnoxious 
surroundings,  a  tainted  atmosphere  will  even  spoil  their  good 
flavour.  Choice  Apples  and  Pears,  each  wrapped  in  tissue  paper 
and  placed  in  a  sweet  box  in  a  cool  dry  place,  will  keep  as  long 
as  it  is  possible  to  keep  them.— Journbtman. 

Hedyehiam  eoronarlnm. 

Although  this  is  quite  an  old  plant,  having  been  introduced 
from  the  £ast  Indies  in  1791,  it  is  by  no  means  common  in 
gardens,  consequently  a  few  notes  on  its  cultivation  may  be 
interesting  to  readers  of  the  Journal.  It  is  commonly  called  the 
Fragrant  Garland  Flower,  and  truly  so,  for  the  lovely  white 
blooms,  with  cream  coloured  centres,  emit  the  most  fragrant 
aroma,  almost  identical  with  that  of  a  Gardenia.  The  plant 
grows  to  a  height  of  about  5ft,  and  possesses  foliage  very  similar 
to  a  Ganna,  only  the  leaves  are  rather  narrower  and  more  closely 
set  on  the  stems.  It  is  well  worth  a  place  among  a  collection  dP 
stove  plants,  and  forms  (luite  a  striking  feature  in  a  tropical 
house,  being  especially  suited  for  planting  out  in  beds,  although 
probably  better  results  are  obtained  by  means  of  pot  culture. 
March  is  a  good  time  to  divide  and  repot  the  plants.  For 
this  purpose  procure  some  24-sized  pots,  see  that  they  are  quite 
clean,  and  have  them  well  crocked,  as  thorough  drainage  is  very 
important.  The  roots  should  be  just  below  the  soil,  which  should 
not  be  made  too  firm,  leaving  sufficient  room  for  a  light  top- 
dressing  after  growth  has  commenced.  A  suitable  compost  con- 
sists of  two  parts  of  loam,  two  parts  of.  peat,  a  good  sprinkling 
of  silver  sand,  and  a  little  crushed  charcoal.  Place  the  pots  in 
a  temperature  of  65deg  to  70deg. 

When  growth  has  commenced  and  the  pots  are  getting  full  of 
roots  a  liberal  supply  of  water  will  be  needed,  in  fact  a  good 
soakinsr  given  daily  wdll  not  be  too  much.  A  moist  atmosphere, 
created  by  regularly  syringing  overhead  and  damping  the  floors 
does  much  to  promote  healthy  growth.     As  the  plants  commence 
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to  flower  liquid  manure  afforded  every  other  day  will  be  very 
beneficial.  Cut  down  the  flower  stems  immediately  after  flower- 
ing. During  November  less  water  will  be  needed,  only  an  occa- 
sional allowance  being  required  in  the  winter,  when  a  tempera- 
tare  of  65deg  will  sufBce. 

A.  Qardnerianum  produces  large  yellow  flowers,  and  succeeds 
well  in  a  cool  greenhouse,  while  in  favourable  seasons  it  is  suit- 
abl^r  adapted  for  outside  culture.  This  variety  should  be  planted 
during  May  in  rich  soil,  and  liberally  watered  in  dry  weather. 
Lift  the  roots  early  in  October,  and  store  them  in  a  dry  cellar 
until  the  spring,  when  thev  should  be  i>otted  up  and  started 
into  growth  ready  for  planting  out  in  the  summer. — J.  G. 

ShFubs  in  Flower. 

These  few  lines  are  not  intended  to  deal  with  all  autumn- 
flowering  shrubs,  but  just  to  outline  a  few  of  the  choicer  sub- 
jects at  present  in  flower.  Taking  those  that  are  shown  to 
best  advantage  as  specimen  plants  on  lawns,  we  have  Oatalpa 
bignonioides,  with  its  chocolate  and  white  panicles  of  flower  and 
beautiful  foliage,  together  with  C.  syringsefolia,  both  pictures  by 
themselves.  Koehlreuteria  ;|aponica,  yellow  panicles;  Aralia 
spinosa,  A.  mandshurica,  white ;  are  best  lus  isolated  specimens. 
Glethra  alnifolia,  to  be  seen  at  its  best,  should  be  in  a  bed,  and  if 
edged  with  Menziesia  polifolia  varieties  and  Ericas,  together 
witn  early  and  Late  Lilies,  presents  a  pleasing  sight  at  any  time. 
Peepins  out  from  various  points  in  the  .shruobery,  we  have 
Eucryphia  pinnatifolia,  Abelia  triloba,  Olearia  Haasti,  Rhus 
ootinus  (grand  for  foliage  effect  as  well),  Amorpha  canescens, 
Paliurus  aculeatus,  Peruettyas,  and  Diplopappus  chrysolura. 
Why  more  use  of  this  latter  named  golden  shrub  is  not  made  is  a 
<juery.  Standing  well  up  in  the  background  are  Spartium 
junceum,  Leyoesteria  formosa,  Tamariz,  and  Myrtles,  also  Spiraea 
Mensiesia,  just  going  over.  Associated  together  are  Ceanothus 
Gloire  de  Versailles,  C.  Veitchi,  C.  Gloire  des  Plantiere  (white), 
and  Caryopteris  mastaoantha,  a  beautiful  aromatic  shrub  with 
clear  blue  Spirsea  like  panicles  of  bloseom,  one  of  the  latest  to 
flower.  what  is  more  pleasing  than  Hydrangea  paniculata  ? 
If  given  a  background  or  such  a  strong  grower  as  Calyoanthus 
macrophyllus  it  is  even  enhanced. 

A  shrub  not  often  seen  is  Hymenanthera  crassinifolia,  with 
beautiful  white  flowers,  followed  by  berries  of  a  like  colour,  and 
deep  glossy  rigid  j^reen  foliage.  The  haroy  Fuchsias  also  give  us 
gaiety  at  this  period,  notably  F.  Riccartoni,  gracilis  and  glohosa, 
a.11  good.  Where  they  can  have  room  to  grow,  there  is  no  shrub 
BO  free  to  flower  as  Buddlea  variabilis  and  its  varieties,  Veitchi, 
»nd  y .  V.  magnificus.  Quite  a  deciduous  pair  are  Romneya 
Ckxilteri  and  Dendromecon  rigidus,  the  yellow  and  white  hair- 
monising  very  well,  and  require  same  treatment.  Hypericums 
are  a  host  in  themselves,  H.  elatum,  H.  patulum,  H.  calycinum, 
H.  androsaoeum,  H.  repens  (rock  species),  all  present  a  bright 
yellow  display,  and  are  irrespective  of  rich  soil.  The  dwarf 
JPolvgonum  vaccinifolium  is  another  gem,  best  grown,  however, 
with  a  peaty  soil.  These  are  but  a  few  of  them,  yet  a  glance 
at  them  will  reveal  the  fact  that  autumn  shrubs  are  auite  as 
numerous  as  their  spring  bed-mates,  and  present  one  witn  a  dis- 
play that  is  hard  to  over-estimate. — Donald  Watson. 

Sympathetic  Gardeners. 

The  gardening  movement  in  Walworth,  London,  has  been 
marked  by  a  development  of  pathetic  interest.  Twelve  house- 
holders in  one  of  the  back  streets  agreed  to  turn  their  front 
patches  of  bare,  beaten-down  earth  into  gardens,  and  the 
results  of  their  united  efforts  at  horticulture  in  that  desert  of 
bricks  and  mortar  were  such  as  to  win  the  commendation  of  the 
Mayor  of  Southwark  on  the  occasion  of  the  recent  flower  show. 
The  wife  of  one  of  the  twelve  gardeners  has  since  died.  The 
rest  resolved  to  show  their  sympathy,  and  ''out  of  the  flowers 
which  they  had  gr<own  together  in  the  new  garden,'*  says 
"Fellowship,"  the  monthly  journal  of  the  local  Browning 
Settlement,  which  fosters  the  gardening  movement  in  the  dis- 
trict", "  they  wove  a  great  cross  4ft  long  by  2ft  broad  to  lay  upon 
the  coffin  and  the  tomb  of  their  late  neighbour.** 


RiH.S.  Meteorological  Observations. 

Taken  in  the  Society's  Gardens  at  Wialey,  Surrey— height  abcve 
sea  level,  150  feet. 
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Fruit  ForelDg. 

VINES:    MIDSEASON    HOUSES. -When  the  Grapes  have 

been  cleared  from  the  Vines  divest  the  shoots  of  theit  laterals 
down  to  the  principal  buds,  which  are  to  be  retained  for  the 
next  year's  fruiting,  but  be  careful  to  avoid  injuring  the  old 
leaves,  for  upon  tneir  preservation  in  health  depends  the 
maturation  and  plumping  of  the  buds,  also  the  storing  of 
nutrition  in  the  adjacent  wood  as  well  as  its  (ripening,  wnich 
is  essential  to  a  good  break  and  proper  development  of  the 
bunches  and  foliase  in  the  early  stages  of  growt-n  next  season. 
Allow  a  free  circulation  of  air,  and  m  the  case  of  luxuriant  or 
young  Vines,  or  where  there  is  the  least  doubt  about  the 
thorough  maturity  of  the  wood,  maintain  a  eenial  warmth  in  the 
hot-water  pipes.  After  the  removal  of  the  laterals  clear  off 
the  remains  of  the  mulching  or  remove  the  loose  surface  soil. 


a  twelfth  of  wood  ashes  added  and  intermixed,  in  its   place. 


Avoid  burying  the  axK>ts  deeply,  a  couple  of  inches  is  deep 
enough.  They  will  push  adventitious  roots  into  the  new 
material,  and  these  can  be  encouraged  to  any  extent  by  timely 
surface  dressings  or  light  mulchings,  when  the  Vines  are  in 
need  of  support  another  season.  If  a  handful  of  approved  Vine 
manure  per  square  yard  be  applied  it  will  aid  the  Vines  wonder- 
fully in  the  early  stages  of  growth  another  year.  Inside  borders 
will  need  watering,  so  as  to  keep  the  soil  healthfully  moist  and 
no  more,  as  a  wet  condition  of  the  soil  during  the  resting  perioa 
causes  the  destruction  of  the  tender  fibrekts.  In  flie  case 
of  borders  that  are  only  partially  made,  a  breadth  of  about  2ft 
may  be  added  to  the  front,  choosing  dry  weather  for  the  opera- 
tion and  compressing  the  materials  moderately.  If  inside  afford 
a  good  watering,  if  outside  it  will  not  be  necessary  unless  the 
compost  is  dry. 

LATE  HOUSES.— The  thin  skinned  Muscats,  such  bs  CaxM>n 
Hall^  the  most  splendid  in  appearance  and  the  highest  in 
quality  of  all  Grapes  when  well  done,  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
also  Madresfield  Court,  are  very  impatient  of  a  stagnant  ana 
moist  atmosphere,  the  two  former  spotting  and  the  latter 
cracking.  They  require  fire  heat  until  thoroughly  ripe,  with  a 
free  circulation  of  air  in  the  daytime,  and  enough  at  night,  with 
gentle  warmth  in  the  pipes,  to  ensure  a  circulation  of  air  to 
prevent  the  deposition  of  moisture  on  the  berries,  being  cai^ul 
to  admit  «ur  rather  freely  on  fine  morning,  and  b^ore  the 
sun  acts  powerfully  upon  the  house.  Continue  this  until  the 
Grapes  are  thoroughly  finished,  when  a  gradual  reduction  of 
temperature  may  be  made  to  about  50deg  at  night.  But  there 
must  not  be  any  gireat  hurry  in  this,  as  the  Grapes  put  on 
colour  long  after  they  appear  finished,  and  improve  jn  quality 
so  long  as  there  are  any  leaves  on  the-  Vines. 

LATE  THICK-SKINNED  GRAPES.— These  are  less  affected 
by  atmospheric  moisture  than  the  thin-skinned,  Mrs.  Pince 
shrivelling  in  a  house  where  there  is  sufficient  moisture  to 
cause  Muscat  of  Alexandria  to  rot.  They  are  also  liable  to  give 
evidence  of  finish  that  will  not  bear  close  examination;  there- 
fore make  sure  that  the  berries  are  well  finished  up  to  the 
shanks  before  ceasing  the  needful  aid  from  fire  heat.  In  a 
confined  atmosphere  Gros  Col  man  sometimes  splits  at  the  nose 
of  the  berries  when  ripening,  also  Gros  Guillaume  in  less  degree. 
Alicante  and  Ladv  Downe's  finish  better  and  in  less  time  than 
other  late  thick-sidnned  varieties.  Then  the  latter  should  be 
given  more  time,  also  the  white  Grapes  Trebbiano,  Calabrian 
Kaisin,  and  Syrian,  and  after  they  are  apparently  finished  a 
temperature  of  about  55deg  shoula  be  assured,  advandng  to 
60deg  or  65deg  by  day  and  a  circulation  of  air  until  the'foliage 
is  giving  indications  of  falling,  when  a  temperature  of  50deg  is 
sufficient.  The  inside  border  should  be  watered  in  the  early 
part  of  a  fine  day,  and  air  be  freely  admitted,  for  it  is  not  so 
much  the  moisture  as  its  confinement  that  causes  berries  to 
spot  and  crack.  Outside  borders  will  be  quite  damp  enough 
from  the  recent  rains.  In  case  of  very  heavy  rains  it  is  ad- 
visable to  cover  outside  borders  with  spare  lights  to  throw  the 
water  off,  especially  when  this  is  liable  to  horn  moisture. 

LATE  HAMBURGHS.— Houses  of  these  that  were  allowed 
to  start  naturally  may  need  a  little  fire  heat  to  colour  and  fin^'sh 
the  Grapes  satisfactorily,  as  they  will,  when  it  is  hopeless  to  do 
anything  more  with  the  thick-skinned  varieties.  They  should 
have  a  temperature  of  60deg  to  65deg  at  night,  and  yOdeg  to 
75de^  bj  day,  with  a  circmation  of  air  constantly,  and  tree 
ventilation  when  favourable.  Water  the  inside  border  if 
necessary,  and  when  the  Grapes  are  only  partially  advanced  in 
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ripening.  Only  restrict  the  laterals  to  prevent  oyercrowding,  as 
a  good  spread  of  foliage  over  thin-skinned  black  Grapes  is  the 
beet  safeguard  Against  the  sun  taking  colour  out  of  them  when 
ripe.  "When  the  Qrai)es  are  thoroughly  finished,  reduce  the 
temperature,  maintaijiing  it  at  about  50aeg  by  artificial  means 
by  oay,  and  45deg  at  night,  with  a  little  air  constantly. 

,  YOUNG  VINES.— AflFord  every  encouragement  essential  to 
the  perfecting  of  their  growths,  keeping  the  foliage  clean, 
removing  all  lateral  growths,  as  those  produced  aftor  this  are  or 
little  value,  and  maintain  a  warm,  well-ventilated  atmosphere 
until  the  canes  are  thoroughly  matured.  Any  supernumeraries 
intended  to  fruit  next  season  should  have  the  laterals  cut  away 
to  the  ptrincipal  buds,  leaviiig,  however,  an  outlet  for  the  sap 
by  a  few  joints  of  the  laterals  beyond  the  length  of  cane  to 
which  they  are  to  be  shortened,  and  be  careful  not  to  injure 
the  principal  leaves.  If  the  wood  does  not  ripen  kindly,  it 
may  be  accelerated  by  keeping  the  house  rather  close  in  the 
daytime,  so  as  to  get  a  temperature  of  85deg  or  90de^  from  sun 
heat,  opening  the  ventilators  at  night.  A£ford  sufficient  water 
at  the  roots  to  prevent  the  foliage  becoming  limp  and  no  more. 
-^G.  A.,  St.  Albans,  Herts. 

Tbe  Flower  Garden. 

MARTAGON  LILIES.— Martagon  or  Turk's  Cap  Lilies  are 
an  important  group  of  Liliums,  wnich  includes  some  excellent 
species.  They  are  chiefly  distinguished  bv  the  flowers  recurving 
when  fully  expanded.  The  most  commonly  grown  are  L.  chalce- 
donicum  (scarlet  Turk's  Cap),  Hansoni  (the  golden  Martagon), 
L.  Marta^n  (the  common  Turk's  Cap),  L.  pardalinum  and 
L.  pyrenaicum.  They  are  mostly  3ft  to  5ft  high.  Rich,  loamy 
soil  dug  deeply,  and  enriched  with  cow  manure,  will  suit  the 
majority,  some  of  the  more  tender  bulbs  requiring,  however,  a 
lighter  mixture,  consisting  largely  of  peat,  leaf  soil  and  sand 
well  incorporated.  Plant  4in  deep  and  in  groups  of  not  less 
than  three  bulbs.  Larger  groups  of  six  and  twelve  are  more 
effective. 

DORONICUMS.— Several  species  of  Doronicums  are  useful 
for  spring  gardening,  their  large  yellow  composite  flowers 
appearing  at  a  time  of  the  year  when  there  are  but  few  others 
of  this  class  in  flower.  They  are  alike  decorative  for  the  border, 
rockery,  or  flower  beds.  They  are  propagated  by  division, 
which  can  be  effected  now,  and  each  piece  wul  bloom  in  spring. 
They  will  flourish  best  in  rich  moist  soil,  and  good  clumps  by 
the  side  of  water  ma^  be  planted  to  advantage.  D.  austriacum 
is  the  earliest,  blooming  in  March ;  D.  caucasicum  and  D.  plan- 
tagineum  will  follow.  The  latter  species  and  its  variety 
excelsum  are  larger  in  growth.  Unoer  good  conditions  the 
last  named  will  bK>om  more  or  less  through  the  summer. 

AQUILEGIA8.— The  long-spurred  Aciuilegias  or  Columbines 
planted  in  mixture  give  a  fine  display  in  spring.  Plants  from 
the  spring  sowing,  having  been  duly  prickea  out  to  strengthen, 
can  now  be  finally  planted  in  bold  clumps  in  the  flower  borders. 
So  long  as  they  can  occupy  a  fairly  open  position,  the  roots 
ramifying  in  good  soil,  they  will  flounsh  satisfactorily. 

PLANTING  PINKS.— Thrifty  young  plants,  the  result  of 
summer  propagation,  are  now  advancing  rapidly,  making  plenty 
of  new  snoots  and  forming  abundance  of  roots.  They  can  now 
be  planted  in  lines,  clumps,  or  beds  to  remain  permanently  for 
flowering,  placing  good  plants  a  foot  apart,  making  the  soil 
firm  about  them.  The  slight  check  given  to  them  in  replanting 
will  be  beneficial,  inducing  a  freer  production  of  fibrous  roots 
as  they  take  hold  of  the  new  soil.  Pipings  inserted  late  and 
not  yet  well  rooted,  should  remain  for  tne  winter. 

PROPAGATION.— Ample  supplies  of  cuttinos  of  aonal  and 
Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums,  Heliotropes,  and  Verbenas  should  be 
inserted  in  pots  under  glass  now.  Earlier  batches  of  cuttings 
standing  outdoors  may  be  transferred  to  positions  in  a  cool 
house.  Softwooded  cuttings  will  strike  better  if  kept  in  a 
close  frame  with  a  slight  bottom  heat.  The  accumulated 
moisture  on  the  glass  must,  however,  be  wiped  off  daily,  and  as 
soon  Ab  there  are  signs  of  rooting  gradually  admit  air.— E.  D.  S., 
Gravesend,  Kent. 

Tbe  Kitcben  Garden. 

CAULIFLOWERS  FOR  SPRING  PLANTING. -In  many 
gardens  the  old  custom  of  sowing  Cauliflower  seed  in  the  late 
summer  months,  to  be  kept  through  the  winter  in  frames,  has 
been  abandoned,  as  it  is  found  that  the  early  and  quick  grow- 
ing varieties,  such  as  Veitch's  Early  Forcing  and  Sutton's  Extre 
Early,  will  come  into  use  ouite  as  early  if  sown  in  a  little  heat 
early  in  the  new  year.  Where,  however,  it  is  desirable  to  ^w 
such  kinds  as  Early  London  and  Early  Erfurt,  to  be  kept  in 
frames  during  the  winter,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  doing  so. 
I  know  it  is  recommended  to  sow  earlier  than  the  present  date, 
but  I  prefer  small  plants  to  larger  ones  for  this  pmrpose,  and 
when  these  are  large  enough  to  handle  they  may  eitner  be  placed 
in  3in  pots  singly  or  three  in  a  pot,  or  they  may  be  pricked  off 
m  a  frame.  If  potted  they  can  be  removed  to  a  cool  house  where 
the  frost  is  just  excluded  in  the  event  of  very  severe  weather. 


SPRING  CABBAGliS.- A  good  breadth  of  these  should  now 
be  planted  on  a  warm  border  in  order  to  secure  an  early  supply. 
Tliese  need  not  be  given  much  space  between  the  rows.  Tney 
will  heart  all  the  earlier  if  somewhat  crowded  as  they  begin 
to  form  hearts. 

LETTUCES  AND  ENDIVE.— Where  frames  can  be  spared 
they  should  be  filled  with  Ixittuce  of  both  Cos  and  Cabbage 
varieties,  rich  soil  being  utilised,  and  raised  to  within 
Sin  or  lOin  of  the  glass.  Prick  the  little  plants  in  runs  8in 
apart  for  the  Cos  ana  6in  for  the  Cabbage  varieties ;  I  find  this 
better  than  lifting  the  plants  from  the  open  and  transferring 
them  to  the  frames  later  on. 

SECOND  EARLY  POTATOES.— Theee  will  now  be  quite  fit 
to  Lift,  and  no  time  should  be  lost  in  doing  so.  Disease  is 
general,  consequently  all  Potatoes  should  be  lifted  as  fast  as 
they  become  fit.  All  kinds  of  Potatoes  will  need  extra  attention 
this  year  in  the  way  of  sorting.  It  will  be  unwise  to  place  the 
late  kinds  in  pits  or  pies  this  season,  as  it  will  be  impossible  to 
look  them  over,  as  could  be  the  case  in  a  proper  house  or  store. 

ONIONS. — These  are  not  ripening  satisfactorily  this  season. 
In  consequence  of  the  rain  and  sunless  weather  more  than 
ordinary  care  will  be  needed  before  these  are  placed  in  the  store, 
in  order  to  thoroughly  ripen  them.  They  will  be  all  the  better 
if  roped  and  suspended  to  the  roof  of  the  store.  Here  the  air 
will  be  able  to  play  about  them,  and  there  will  be  less  danger 
of  their  starting  into  growth  early  in  the  new  year. 

CORN  SALAD. — This  is  a  useful  salad  in  winter,  and  should 
be  grown  in  every  garden,  as  it  stands  frost  well,  and  one  oan 
often  find  a  basket  of  this  when  all  other  green  salads  are  killed 
by  fro>t.  The  seed  should  now  be  sown,  sowing  thinly  in  a 
row.  It  soon  grows  large  enough  for  use,  and  likes  an 
abundance  of  water. 

HOEING Weeds  are  still  growing  apace,  and  the  hoe  is 

in  constant  use.  Not  only  is  it  necessarj^  for  keeping  the 
weeds  in  check,  but  to  keep  the  surface  soil  in  a  healthy  condi- 
tion. Owing  to  the  sunless  weather  a  thick  lE^reen  slimy  growth 
very  quickly  forms  between  the  crops,  which  should  be  pre- 
vented by  frequent  hoeing. — A.  T.,  Cirencester. 


i..t.i.i.mt.i.i.iii 


BEE-KBEFER 
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Drivan  Beei. 

If  two  or  more  lots  of  driven  bees  are  united  and  a  good 
queen  secured  they  will  make  an  excellent  stock  the  succeedins 
year.  They  should,  however,  be  had  early  this  month  ana 
made  to  commence  comb  building  on  full  sheets  of  founda* 
tion,  and  fed  continuously  until  tne  combs  are  built  out,  and 
the  required  quantity  of  syrup  sealed  over  for  the  winter.  Be 
careful  also  to  only  give  as  manv  combs  as  the  bees  will  cover 
thickly,  otherwise  the  combs  will  not  be  built  out  as  rapidly 
and  equally  thick. 

Feeding  Them  Up. 

In  considering  this  question  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
feeding  may  have  entirely  different  objects  in  view.  Stimula- 
tive feeding  is  commenced  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the  bees 
to  breed  well  at  a  time  When,  without  the  artificial  income 
given  by  the  bee-keeper,  they  woulid  remain  comparativelv 
(juiet  because  of  there  being  no  natural  food  obtainable.  It 
is  also  well  understood  that,  when  breeding  is  going  on  in  early 
spring,  the  bees  carry  in  large  quantities  of  water  for  use  in 
thinning  out  the  thick  food  stored  for  nursing  purposes,  going 
long  distances,  and  taking  many  risks  to  obtain  it.  Stimu- 
lative syrup  is  therefore  made  thinner  to  fill  the  above  require- 
ments, ana  in  order  to  save  the  loss  of  a  bee  by  water  carrying. 
Autumn  food,  on  the  other  hand,  is  made  thick  for  exactly 
the  opposite  reason,  i.e.,  saving  the  bees  the  labour  of  evaporat. 
ing  tne  excess  moisture  so  necessary  before  the  food  is  nt  for 
wintering  purposes. 

All  feeding  up  for  winter  should  be  got  through  as  speedily 
as  possible  once  the  month  of  S^tember  is  reached.  It  saves 
risks  of  robbing,  and  the  sooner  the  bees  quiet  down  after 
the  season  is  over  the  earlier  they  start  the  following  spring. 
Young  bees  which  have  to  undergo  two  or  three  weeks  hard 
and  wearying  labour,  defending  their  hives  from  robbers  this 
month,  are  comparatively  old  and  worn  out  bef9re  next  year's 
work  is  commenced.  Colonies  should  not  be  wintered  on  less 
than  six  frames  closely  dummied  up.  It  is  possible  to  winter 
small  lots  on  as  many  as  three  bars,  but  as  the  colony  the 
ensuing  spring  is  almost  non-existent  by  the  time  they  snould 
be  strong,  being  so  weak  in  numbers,  the^r  are  unable  through 
the  cold  weather  to  generate  and  maintain  sufficient  heat  for 
rearing  brood  until  later  in  the  season,  and  the  old  bees  die  oflE 
and  are  not  replaced  as  rapidly  by  young  ones  hatching. — E.  E. 
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All  Correspondence    relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be 
directed  to  "Thb  Editor,"   12,   Mitrb  Court  Chambxrs, 
Flxbt  StrebTj  London,  E.G.      Fersons  sending  manuscript 
or  photographs,  when  not  specially  requested  by  the  editor, 
ana  making  no  demand  for  remuneration,  are  presumed  to 
solicit  publication  without  pavment.     In  order  that  no  mis- 
understanding may  arise,  and  in  order  to  secure  the  return 
of  their  contributions,  contributors  should  state  the  fact 
that  they  expect  remuneration,  and  in  all  cases,  eyen  when 
contributing  yoluntarily,   correspondents  should  enclose  a 
stamped   envelope   if    they   expect  their   enclosure   to   be 
returned. 
GRAPES  CRA€KING  (W.   Dinsdale).— The  cause  of  your 
Grapes  cracking  is  an  undue  quantity  of  water  at  the  roots  after 
they   are  colouring  or  approaching   ripeness.     Never  Jet  your 
Vine  roots  suflFer  by  want  ol  water  while  the  berries  are  swelling, 
and  when  they  are  fully  grown  keep  the  border  rather  dry  till 
the  fruit  is  cut.     Let  there  be  no  mistake,  however,  about  the 
watering,  but  when  it  is  done  always  let  it  be  thorough.     If  you 
cannot  give  and  withhold  water  at  will,  then  cut  down  your 
Muscat  Champion  and  replace  it  with  a  Black  Hamburgh. 

SHRUBS  FOR  A  FENCE  NEAR  LARGE  TREES  (H.  R. 
"Willis). — There  are  no  better  shrubs  for  your  purpose  than 
Hollies  and  Rhododendrons ;  both  are  handsome  evergreens,  and 
both  answer  well  near  and  under  large  trees.  Make  a  fence  of 
strained  iron  wire  outside  your  avenue  with  a  permanent  grow- 
ing fence  of  common  green  Holly  with  a  belt  ol  Rhododendrons 
inside.  If  there  ate  any  spaces  fully  open  to  sun  and  air  turn 
tbem  to  account  for  mixed  groups  of  such  ch<Mce  shrubs  as  Bays, 
Laurustinus,  Golden  Holly,  Ribes,  Spiraeas,  Escallonias,  Ber- 
beris,  Arbutus,  Daphnes,  Skimmias,  Pernettyas,  Lilacs, 
Weigelas,  Box,  and  Portuguese  Laurel. 

VINES  FOR  A  SMALL  VINERY  (W.  C.  B.). -According 
to  the  common  method  of  prooedure  three  Vines  would  be 
planted  in  a  house  12ft  long ;  but  as  your  house  is  onlv  8ft  wide 
w«  advise  you  to  rest  content  with  vour  one  Vine  of  Black  Ham- 
burgih,  planting  it  in  the  centre  of  the  front  of  the  house,  and 
training  three  rods  or  oanes  from  it  up  und«r  the  roof,  and  thus 
secure  a  much  more  vigorous  root-action  than  you  could  do  if 
more  Vines  were  planted.  If  your  light,  rich,  friable  loam 
is  well  drained,  yoa  may  plant  vour  Vine  in  it  next  November 
without  any  other  preparation  than  a  dressing  of  manure  to  be 
forked-in  just  as  for  a  crop  of  Cabbages.  Afterwards  when  the 
Vine  is  established  and  its  roots  have  traversed  the  border  from 
back  to  front,  as  they  are  quite  certain  to  do  in  a  year  or  two, 
apply  surface  dressings  of  manure,  but  avoid  forking  the  border 
or  the  roots  will  sustain  serious  injury. 

FRUIT  TREES  FOR  SLOPING  GROUND  (G.  Holme).— It 
is  of  iirimary  importance  in  fruit  culture  that  water  does  not 
lodge  in  the  subsoil.  If  the  ground  be  wet  superfluous  water 
must  be  carried  oflF  by  drains  placed  six  to  seven  yards  apart, 
and  not  less  than  3ft  deep,  having  proper  falls  and  outlets. 
With  this  and  trenching  the  ground  2ft  deep  we  do  not  think 
you  no^  fear  forming  a  fruit  garden  with  a  variety  of  fruits. 
But  you  do  not  say  whether  you  intend  to  form  it  into  an 
orchard,  keeping  in  grass  or  breaking-up  the  sward  j  but  as 
you  mention  naif-standards  we  presume  it  is  to  be  kept  in  grass ; 
therefofre  our  answer  to  your  queries,  as  tabulated,  is— 1,  We 
should  not  plant  Apples  only.  2,  Standards  or  halfnstandard 
trees  should  be  {Wanted  24ft  apart.  3.  Plums,  Pears,  and 
Cherries  would  be  likely  to  succeed,  but  Apples  and  Plums  are 
most  likely.  4,  The  failure  of  the  Black  Currant  bushes  is  pro- 
bably due  to  excessive  moisture,  probably  a  sour  soil  inducea  by 
stagnant  water,  or  it  may  be  poverty  of  soil.  Destroy  the  old 
bushes  and  plant  fresh  ones  in  new  ground  of  such  kinds  as 
Black  Naples  and  Lee's  Prolific.  5,  Standard  trees  do  not  re- 
quire any  lifting,  but  root-pruning  if  they. are  growing  too 
vigorously  is  occasionally  necessary.  6,  As  to  kinds  of  Apples — 
Kitchen:  Cox's  Pomona,  Bedfordshire  Foundling,  Dumelow's 
Seedling,  Warner's  King,  Lord  Suffield,  and  Northern  Green- 
ing. Dessert :  Dutch  Mignonne,  Sturmer  Pippin,  Blenheim 
Pil^in,  Irish  Peach,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  and  King  of  Pippins. 
Plums:  Early  Prolific,  Orleans,  Diamond,  Prince  Englebert, 
Victoria,  Wyedale,  and  Crittenden  or  Cluster  Damson;  those 
tor  culinary  purposas.  Dessert:  Oullins  Golden  Gage,  Green 
Gage,  Jefferson,  and  Kirke's.  Cherries:  Downton,  Empress 
Eugenie.  May  Duke,  Bigarreau  Napoleon,  and  Morello.  Pears: 
Jargonelle,  Williams's  Bon  Chretien,  Beurre  de  Capiaumont, 
Ma-rie  Louise,  Beurre  Diel,  and  Jules  d'Airolles,  with  CatUlac 
tor  stewing. 


GATHERING  PEARS  (R.  H.  F.,  York).— There  is  no  special 
time  for  gathering  any  Pear.  Pears  are  fit  for  gathering  when 
their  stalk  parts  from  the  spray  if  they  are  raiseid  a  little  above 
a  horizontal  position.  Store  them  in  single  layers  in  a  cool  dark 
room. 

CLIMBERS  FOR  GREENHOUSE  (An  Old  Subscriber).— We 
presume  you  require  them  for  the  roof  or  rafters.  Habrotham- 
nus  fascicularis,  Jasminum  grandiflorum,  Kennedya  inophylia 
floribunda,  'Passiflora  Imperatrice  Eugenie,  *reooma  jas- 
minoides  splendens,  and  *Tacsonia  insignis;  *Rose  Marechal 
Niel,  *Clematis  Lucie  Lemoine,  'Lapageria  rosea.  Rhynoo- 
spermum  jasminoides,  Plumbago  capensis,  *MandevilIa  suaveo- 
lens.  Those  marked  with  a  star  are  the  mcst  suitable  for  roofs, 
the  others  for  pillars  or  short  rafters. 

HEDGE  OF  ROSEMARY  AND  LAVENDER  (E.  L.).— Slips 
or  large  pieces  slipped  off  from  whence  thoy  prooeiBd  may  be  in- 
serted two-thirds  their  length  in  the  ground  and  firmly  at  9in 
distance  apart.  It  may  be  done  now,  or  preferably  in  March  or 
early  Apnl.  Light  sandy  loam  is  the  most  suitable  soil ;  and  if 
you  have  not  plants  by  you  we  should  sow  seed  earlj  in  April  in 
rows  a  foot,  distance  apart,  and  the  seeds  about  an  inch  distance 
apart,  thinning  to  9in.  The  seeds  should  be  covered  about 
three-quarters  inch  deep.  You  will  need  to  protect  from 
rabbits. 

PEACHES  AND  NECTARINES  DROPPING  (Cheltenham). 
—The  evil  is  no  doubt  attributable  to  the  trees  having  been  so 
greatly  neglected  last  year.  Aocoi-ding  to  your  statement  a 
great  portion  of  the  young;  roots  must  have  been  destnoyed,  and 
now  that  the  swelling  fruit  requires  support  the  roots  are 
inadequate  for  affording  the  necessary  supply.  Bv  layin^-in 
young  wood  thinly,  keeping  the  foliage  dean,  and  procuring 
healthy  root  action  your  trees  may  regain  their  lost  vigour  and 
bear  well  another  year.  That  is  the  most  that  you  can  hope  for 
under  the  circumstances. 

GRAPES  SHANKING  (E.  F.  W.).— We  fear  you  cannot 
arrest  the  shanking  of  the  present  crop,  but  you  can  arrest  the 
decay  of  berries  that  are  not  shanked  by  a  freer  system  of 
ventilation  and  maintaining  a  drier  atmosphere.  The  wood  and 
buncii  suggest  tJbat  you  keep  the  vinery  too  close  and  moist,  and 
also  that  the  Vines  are  deficient  of  surface  ixwts.  If  before  you 
start  the  Vines  next  spring  you  remove  the  surface  soil  from 
the  border,  baring  the  roots  and  lifting  some  of  them,  and 
cover  them  with  a  fresh  compost  of  rich  tu«rfy  loam,  you  will 
induce  the  emission  of  surface  roots,  and  shorter-jointed  wood 
and  better  Grapes  will  follow.  Surface  roots  will  form  the  more 
quickly  if  you  can  place  fermenting  material  on  the  surface  of 
your  Vine  border  after  you  have  applied  fresh  soil. 

SITE  FOR  FRUIT-ROOM  (J.  E.).— Of.  the  two  sites  sub- 
mitted to  us  we  should  prefer  that  of  No.  1  from  its  northerly 
aspect.  The  slight  warmth  it  would  derive  from  the  dining- 
room  fire  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  wall  will  probably  exclude 
frost.  No.  2  woua  answer,  and  appears  to  give  the  greatest 
accommodation  for  fruit  shelves,  but  it  does  not  appear  how 
you  will  be  able  to  keep  out  frost  in  severe  weather.  There  is 
also  the  same  objection  to  No.  1,  the  heat  from  the  wall  not 
being  suflScient  in  severe  weather  to  maintain  the  temperature 
in  the  fruit-room  above  freezing  point,  and  the  heat  at  other 
times  may  cause  too  dry  an  atmosphere,  and  so  cause  the  fruit 
to  shrivel  or  unduly  ripen.  We  have,  however,  a  room  similarly 
situated  as  No.  1,  and  it  answers  very  well,  but  we  have  a 
window,  or  rather  skylight,  and  by  raising  this  we  can  admit 
air,  having  a  shutter  to  ensure  darkness  and  keep  out  frost. 

NAMES  OP  FRUIT.— Cor rcjpondenf a  tcAow  qwrie^  are 
unanswered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  con- 
sult the  following  number.  (B.  T.).— 1,  Plum  Prince  of  Wales : 
1,  Apple,  Devonshire  Quari^nden;  2,  Apple,  Duchess  of 
Gloucester. 

NAMES  OF  FLASTS.-^Correspondents  whose  queries  are 
unajiswered  in  the  present  issue  are  respect fuUy  requested  to  con- 
sult the  following  number,  (J.  L.).--l,  Cosmos  bipinnatus;  2, 
Eucryphia  pinnatifolis;  3,  Leyoesteria  formosa;  4,  Juniperus 
Sabina  var.  procumbens;  5,  Geranium  species  (flowers  too  far 
gone    for    correct     identification);     6,  Sciadopitys  verticillata. 


Trade  CitaU^oes  Reeeifed. 

Bnlbi. 
Barr  and  Sons,  Govent  Garden,  London.— (7entfraZ  and  Daffodils, 
Geo.  Cooling  and  Sons,  Bath. 
Daniela  Bros.,  Norwich. 
Dobie  and  Mason,  Oak  Street,  Manchester. 
Charles  Tamer  and  Co.,  Slough. 
Thomas  Ware  and  Co.,  Feltham,  Middlesex. 
Sobert  Yeitch  and  Sons,  Exeter. 

Clibrans,  Altrincham. — Camationn, 

Charles  Turner  and  Co.,  Slough. — Carnations, 

Webb  and  Co.,  Stourbridge. — Cereals. 
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Oar  Pigs— Where  are  They  ? 

Spending  a  few  daya  at  a  fashionable  seaside  resort,  we  were 
compelled  to  look  to  the  grocer  for  our  morning  dish  of  fried 
bacon.  All  the  provision  shops  were  full  of  bacon — every  sort, 
every  quality,  and  all  dear;  Is.  per  lb  for  medium  quality  we 
fihiea  at,  but  it  was  of  no  use ;  it  was  that  or  nothing,  or  rather 
Is.  2d.  per  lb.  One  evening  we  felt  we  could  relish  a  little 
boiled  ham,  and  as  we  knew  it  could  be  bought  ready  cooked, 
we  sent  out  for  a  little— 28.  per  lb.  We  did  not  repeat  the 
experiment!  Of  course,  cavillers  will  say  we  had  to  pay  for 
the  cooking.  At  that  we  do  not  demur,  but  we  felt  all  the 
same  that  that  cooking  cost  us  very  dear.  Next  time  we  go 
abroad  we  shall  take  our  own  home-cured  with  us.  We  have 
always  felt  before  that  part  of  the  benefit  of  the  change  lay 
in  the  fact  that  we  changed  our  diet  too.  Changed  diet  may 
tempt  the  appetite,  but  it  tries  the  pocket. 

Now  about  thiis  dear  bacon.  How  come^  it  that  a  food  which 
is  an  absolute  necessitjr  to  thousands  of  us  should  be  so  dear, 
that  is,  dear  when  retailed  across  the  counter?  Of  course,  the 
middleman  is  open  to  his  share  of  blame ;  and,  again,  we  doubt 
not  that  the  producer  is  at  fault,  or  rather  the  man  who  should 
be  the  producer.  We  are  rather  struck  by  a  letter  that  has 
been  the  round  of  the  papers,  coming  from  the  federated  meat 
traders  of  Great  Britain,  calling  attention  to  the  decrease  in 
the  number  of  pies  bred  and  fed  in  this  country.  Thei^  figures 
are  taken  from  the  agricultural  returns,  and  we  have  no  cause 
to  doubt  their  accuracv.  For  the  year  ending  June,  1905,  there 
was  tk  decrease  of  590,030.  Again,  in  the  year  ending  June, 
1906,  there  was  a  further  decrease  of  20,576.  The  latter  figure 
would  have  been  a  much  greater  decrease  but  for  TreJand's 
increase  of  80,220.  These  federated  dealers  of  London,  Liver- 
pool, Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Bristol  are  very  much  con- 
cerned as  to  this  remarkable  and  unsatisfactory  state  of  things. 
They  are  entering  upon  a  third  year  of  scarce  pigp,  and  they 
have  great  difficulty  in  getting  supplies  to  carry  on  their 
normal  trade,  and  that  at  little  or  no  profit.  They  say  that  six- 
teen millions  yearly  is  going  out  for  bacon  and  hams,  3^  millions 
for  lard,  and  close  on  two  millions  for  fresh  pork,  and  their 
opinion  is  that  of  this  money  ten  millions  might  go  into  the 
hands  of  the  British  farmer. 

Now  there  must  be  some  reason  for  this  shortage  of  pigs. 
It  cannot  be  that  everybody  is  tired  of  pig  breeding,  and  yet 
we  feel  that  this  great  industry  has  received  some  fearful 
checks  at  the  hand  of  Government.  Even  those  who  on  the 
outside  of  "the  know  '*  must  be  aware  of  the  tiresome  irksome 
restrictions  that  exist,  with  a  view  to  the  stamping  out  and 
prevention  of  swine  fever,  we  might  safely  say  these  restrictions 
tend  to  the  stamping  out  of  the  swine  as  well  as  of  the  fever. 
It  is  said  that  some  of  the  recent  legislation  with  regard  to  milk 
has  caused  nuiny  an  honest  man  to  appear  as  a  rogue  through 
no  fault  of  his  own,  and  the  same  apphes  to  the  grandmotherly 
restrictions  that  have  obtained  since  the  Government  took  in 
hand  the  swine  fever  laws.  "The  multiplication  of  infested  dis- 
tricts, and  proximity  to  ever  varying  boundaries,  are  difficult 
to  keep  pace  with,  and  the  unfortunate  seller  finds  his  pigs 
unsaleable  as  stores,  and  he  is  obliged  to  send  them  off  as 
carcases.''  This  is  one  reason,  perhaps  the  most  potent.  We, 
as  farmers,  like  to  keep  clear  of  police  interference,  and  we 
like  to  have  something  we  can  self  in  ^  the  nearest  readiest 
market.  We  cannot  help  swine  fever,  but  we  do  not  want  to 
be  treated  as  criminals  because  it  may  exist  in  a  remote  comer 
of  our  x>olice  division.  It  is  a  .serious  job  to  have  a  lot  of  pigs 
thrown  on  our  hands  just  at  the  time  when  they  are  ready  for 
the  market,  and  it  does  not  pay  us  to  kill  and  dress  them  our- 
selves. If  there  were  local  agents  of  the  various  bacon  factories 
that  have  depots  on  the  railway  line,  there  would  be  a  better 
chance  for  those  men  who  want  an  outlet  for  the  three  or  four 
pigs  that  they  can  manage  to  fatten. 

Now  we  come  to  the  question  of  fattening.  Are  we  growing 
at  this  present  time  the  same  quantity  of  pig-feeding  stuffs  as 
we  did  a  few  yeare  back?  We  are  incbned  to  think  not.  There 
has  been  an  immense  increase  of  late  years  in  the  land  devoted 
to  the  oat  crop,  and  consequently  a  good  deal  of  barley  has  been 
squeezed  out.  Oats  are  not  the  staple  food  for  pig  feed ;  barley- 
meal  has  yet  to  be  beaten,  and  if  it  pays  better  to  grow  oats  why 
should  the  farmer  be  blamed  if  he  grows  them  in  preference  to 
barley?  Barleymeal,  too,  is  found  to  give  a  better  return  if 
jised  as  food  for  other  animals  rather  than  pigs ;  and  it  is  only 
in  certain  counties,  or  portions  of    them,   that    potatoes    are 


grown  in  any  great  quantities.  We  might  also  add  that  the 
price  of  Indian  com  has  gone  up  by  leaps  and  bounds  since  the 
days  when  we  first  began  pie  breeding.  There  is  another  factor 
that  has  to  be  reckoned  wi^  in  pig  breeding.  For  young  pigs 
nothing  does  them  so  much  flood  as  dairy  waste.  By  that  we 
mean  old  milk  and  buttermilk  or  whey,  and  as  milk  selling  is 
so  much  the  rule  on  many  farms  there  is  no  "slop"  at  all  save 
kitchen  waste  for  the  young  pigs.  Something  has  to  be  found 
to  take  its  place,  and  that  "something"  is  generally  dear,  and 
often  very  ineffectual. 

There  is  an  outcry  now  that  only  small  pigs  are  desired  by 
the  butchers ;  hence  more  pigs  are  needed  to  supply  the  requisite 
weights  of  bacon  and  ham.  These  small  pigs  are  simply  a 
question  of  fashion. "  Personally  we  believe  for  quality  there  is 
nothing  so  good  as  a  cut  out  of  a  large  ham  or  a  thick  side  of 
bacon.  We  like  somethihg  that  is  not  all  outside.  The  farmer, 
too,  has  a  grievance  against  the  butcher  in  that  he,  the  farmer, 
gets  no  allowance  made  for  what  is  generally  termed  "offals,' 
that  is  liver,  lights,  and  other  internal  parts,  all  of  which  tne 
butcher  sells  most  readily.  Pig^s  fry  has  gone  up  in  price  only 
lately  Id.  or  2d.  per  lb,  and  there  is  never  enough  to  meet  the 
demand.  It  is  rough  enough  to  have  to  sell  pork  at  5d.  or  6d. 
per  lb,  but  it  is  harder  still  to  have  to  "give  m"  that  which  to 
the  butcher  is  clear  profit. 

As  long  as  mutton  oan  be  sold  at  lOd.  per  lb  it  must  be 
wiser  to  grow  that  mutton,  and  help  it  on  with  meals  and  grain, 
rather  than  put  it  into  "piggy,"  wlio  will  only  fetch  5d.  per  lb. 
If  the  farmer  could  do  his  own  curing  and  sell  direct  to  the 
provision  merchant  he  might  stand  a  chance  of  getting  some  of 
that  money  which  returns  so  amply  to  the  bosoms  of  those  men 
who  deal  so  largely  in  salt  and  orine.  They  appear  to  be  the 
people  who  are  doing  the  best  out  of  the  bacon  trade,  and  we 
hardly  feel  inclined  to  play  into  their  hands  unless  we  could  see 
our  way  to  relieving  them  of  a  small  percentage  of  their  profits. 

There  is  one  thing  about  a  pig,  it  he  is  really  wantea,  that 
is  if  his  owner  oan  get  a  living  profit  out  of  him — ^he  can  soon 
be  made  to  multiply  and  increase.  A  well  managed  sow  is  a 
prolific  animal,  and  given  a  fair  rise  m  prices  to  meet  the  rise 
in  feeding  stuffs,  pigs  would  soon  fill  the  markets ;  but  it  is  no 
use  having  pigs  in  the  North  if  they  cannot  be  moved  into 
either  Fsst  or  West.  We  believe  that  at  several  of  the  big 
shows  this  year  the  pig  classes  were  omitted  on  account  w 
restrictions.  No  other  class  of  animal  is  ever  so  treated,  and 
we  cannot  but  believe  that  some  other  way  must  be  found  if 
the  pig  trade  is  not  to  be  ruined  entirely. 

Work  OB  tbe  Home  Farm. 

The  weather  remains  verv  showery  and  unsettled,  but  the 
crops  are  cutting  up  so  splendidly  that  farmers  have  every 
encouragement  to  hire  extra  labour  for  the  ingathering;  but 
can  they  hire  it?  At  the  present  time,  No!  We  have  several 
times  been  asked  to  send  harvest  men  to  neighbouring  farmers, 
and  we  have  refused,  always  because  we  could  not  undertake  a 
personal  responsibility  on  the  terms  which  our  friends  wefe 
tikelv  to  pay.  Farmers  have  become  so  used  to  working  from 
hand  to  mouth  that  there  are  now  very  few  extra  hands  to  be 
got  at  any  price,  and  these  will  not  go  far  out  of  their  way  to 
interview  a  farmer  about  work  which  may  be  both  uncertain  and 
badly  paid.  Unless  we  have  some  nne  and  dry  September 
weather  the  harvest  will  be  a  long  one,  although  it  may  possibly 
be  a  very  good  one.  Now  that  a  great  part  of  the  com  is  cut 
we  can  certainly  say  that  there  has  not  been  so  much  straw  since 
1892,  and  as  regards  barley  not  as  much  com. 

Much  wheat  is  still  standing,  and  so  far  the  crop  has  cut  up 
in  a  disappointing  way.  It  will  certainly  not  be  up  to  average, 
but  the  acreaf;e  is  now  so  small  that  the  crop  is  not  important, 
as  regards  this  district  at  any  rate. 

It  will  soon  be  time  to  sow  winter  tares,  but  there  is  no 
seed  on  the  market.  We  have  just  seen  a  crop  of  tares  still 
uncut,  very  well  podded,  and  full  of  corn,  but  more  than  a 
month  would  be  necessary  to  get  them  cut,  <lry,  and  threshed  in 
suitable  condition  for  seed  purposes. 

The  autumn  sheep  fairs  are  with  us,  but  we  fear  the  late 
harvest  will  affect  prices.  Sheep  are  scarce  and  sure  to  be 
wanted,  aJid  those  farmers  who  are  independent  of  the  thresh- 
ing machine  will  be  able  to  help  themselves  at  prices  lower 
than  those  which  will  rule  later  on.  Ram  sales  have  been 
disappointing,  and  when  the  plums  do  not  much  attract  tl» 
offals  cannot  be  expected  to  .sell  very  well.  We  shall  not  be  sur- 
prised to  see  butchers  outbidding  farmers  for  pedigree  rams. 
Mares  are  being  brought  up  for  the  carting  of  the  com,  and 
the  foals  are  being  weaned.  Great  care  is  needed  lest  high 
spirited  foals  injure  themselves.  They  are  much  safer  when 
they  have  companions!  

A  Ppofltable  Potato. 

A  Potato  of  Sir  John  Llewelyn  left  in  the  ground  from  last 
year  was  lifted  on  August  23  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  J.  Nich<^ls, 
New  Hackleton,  Northants,  and  yielded  twenty-five  tubers  which 
turned  the  scale  at  9lb  3oz,  seven  of  the  largest  weighed  6Ib. 
-F.  W. 
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WARES 


DUTCH,    PRBNCH.    JAPANBSB 
AND    HOMB   GROWN 


FOB  KABLT  FORCING  AND  PLANTING  OUT. 
HYACINTHS.         TUL.IPS. 
NARCISSI.  L.IL.IBS,  «EO. 

Exceptional  v&lae  in  our  oollectioni  for  large  or 
■mall  gardens. 

HARDY    PERENNIALS. 

DKLPHINIUMS.  PiEONIBS,  PHLOXES,  Ac  ,  Ac. 

CARNATIONS- 

Winter  flowering  Tarietiei,  best  American*. 

e  ran.,  4/-;   12  vara.,  7/6;  12yart.,  extrji.  12/-w 

NKW  CATALOQUK  free  by  poi^t. 


AddP«ss  D^pt.   A, 

THOS.  S.  WARE,  i^l  FELTHAM 


<^ 


Store  your  Fruit  1 
Orr's 


PATEPrt 

Fruit* 

Storing 

Trays 

5  tn.  dpfp. 

24/. 

per  do^en 


JOHN  P.  WHITE 

The  Pyghtle  Works,  BEDFORD 


STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS. 

AH  the  leading:  varieties  from  the  open 
S:rottnd  and  in  pots. 

Priced  Descriptiee  List  (No.  634),  post  frtt.- 


DIGESONS  "'»^  CHESTER 


BULBS  FOR  PRESENT  PliNTINfi.  b^'^Jr'.'.'S.' 

as  Eaperer,  Enpreu.  Hortfieidll,  ^c,  ^tc,  4/- 100 ;  Snaller 
Cop  Varieties,  luch  a«  Princept,  KniUlobBe,  Stella.  Oraatas, 
Ac.  Ac,  2/0  100.  Narcls,  mixed,  (or  i  looting  InHedge- 
lowi,  and  NaturaliiiDg,  5  -,  7. 0, 10/-  looo.  Tallps.  separate 
colours.  1/0,  a/- 100 :  To  Nana,  choice  »ort8,  8/-  IWK  Tailpt 
for  Hedgerows.  Shmbbenriee,  Ac.lS/-.  20/-  lOOO.  Hyaciotta. 
separate  colonrs.  1  /6  to  2/6  per  dozen.  Saewdropc*  single, 
lar^e.  2/- 100.  Crocns-Blne,  Yellow,  Wbite.  1  /3 100;  nixed, 
!/•  100.  nete  Address  in  full,  also  send  for  Litt  before  order- 
ing eliewhere.- J.  W.CROSS,  Old  QraaBar  Scliool,  Wisbecb. 


Fbhalb. 


LR.     ^ 


HORNE'S 

FRUIT-TREE 
DRESSING 

has  stood  the  test  of  I97ears 
as  the  best  remedy  for  cap- 
tttring  the  Winter  Moths, 
March  Moth,  Apple  Bloeeom 
Weeril  and  Codlin  Moth. 

Thousands  of  Pounds  hare 
been  eared  by  its  use  that 
othenrite  would  hare  been 
lost  if  left  to  the  rarages  of 
the  Caterpillar  pest. 

Pamphlet  (iHTalaahle)  and  Catalosne  of  Frnit 
Trees,  post  flree. 

W.    HORNE   &   SONS, 

CLIFFS,   ne>r    ROCHBSTKR,  KBNT. 

CYCUMEN!  CYCUMEN!  CYCUMEN! 

We  are  growers  of  one  of  the  flneMt  straina  Numerous 
Medals  and  Awarda  Sesds,  2/6  per  packet,  in  separate 
coloursot  mixed.  Oiganteumrarietieifroma  Operpacket. 
Try  our  Giant  White,  the  largest  white  groan.  We  sre 
Specialists  in  Piimula  Sinensis.  Packets  of  Seeds  from  8/6. 
Cyclamen  supplied  in  fine  flowering  plants  in  48's. 

Lui  of  rarMtfos  and  pric€t  <m  mpplieation, 
Ikpt.  2,  St.  GEORGE'S  NURSERY  Co.,  Harlingtco,  Middlesex. 


WEEBEB.— West's  Patent.  Saves  weary 
weeding.  Lady  can  uproot  hundreds  of  weeds  per 
hour.  Beds  quickly  weeded.  Lawns  made  like  relret.  A 
pleasure  to  use,  2/e  (poitage  4d.),  from  Seedsmen  and  Iron- 
mongers.-C.  E.  WEST,  Hiffham  Hill,  London,  N.E. 
Hamples  and  Large  Illustrated  Catalogue  post  free. 


MRNATIONS-NEW  UST-n 


CONTAINS 

THE  NEWEST 

AND 

CHOICEST  SORTS 


f  AMERICAN  PERPETUAL. 
ENGLISH    PERPETUAL. 
MALMAISON. 
HARDY    BORDER. 
PINKS,    PANSIES,     l/IOLAS    and    VIOLETS, 

—  ALSO  — 

CGIiOURED    ILLUSTRATION    OF    CARNATION    ''BRITANNIA"    reproduced    direct   from  the 
•  *M  flowers.        44  PAaxs.        Pooxbt  Size.        Free  on  Bequest. 


CLIBRANS,  ALTRINGHAM  &  MANCHESTER. 


Joui[mil  of  gorti([itltei[c 

THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  19.  1907. 

Sites  lor  Frait  Growing. 


HE  summer  of  1907,  with  its  lack 
of   sunshine   and  too  abundant 
rains,  has  passed.      September, 
with    its    brisk,    keen   air   and 
rapidly    shortening     days,    has 
brought  us  face  to  face  with  unmis- 
takable evidences  of  autumn.    Yet 
we  have  this  consolation^  that   present 
apfiiiaranoes  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
autumn  may  be  a  fine  one— fine  for  the 
ripening  of  fruits  and  the  ripening  of  wood. 

How  fast  time  flies  all  busy  men  know  only 
too  well,  and  those  who  intend  to  extend  their 
fruit  plantations,  or  to  form  new  ones,  will  be 
busy  thinking  over  their  plans  and  getting 
everything  in  readiness  for  the  planting  season. 
It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  success  or 
failure  of  such  ventures  will  depend  very  largely 
upon  the  soundness  of  the  judgment  exercised 
in  arranging  these  preliminary  plans.  The 
greatest  drawback  to  fruit  culture  in  thi3 
country  is  the  damage  done  to  fruit  trees  in 
blossom  by  spring  frosts,  and  if  from  this  cause 
the  years  of  failure  outnumber  the  years  of 
plenty,  fruit  growing  is  bound  to  be  unprofltable. 
The  question  therefore  arises,  Is  it  within  the 
power  of  the  cultivator  to  lessen  to  any  appre- 
ciable extent  the  risk  which  is  run  each  year 
in  regard  to  spring  frosts?  Fortunately  that 
query  may  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  for 
recent  experiments  have  clearly  shown  the  value 
of  having  creosote  and  naphthaline  salts  placed 
in  tins  during  severe  weather  at  blossoming 
time.  Such  methods  of  procedure,  however, 
tend  to  make  fruit  culture  extremely  artiflcial 
and  complicated,  and  for  various  reasons  are  apt 
CO  be  neglected  or  to  go  wrong  just  at  the 
critical  time.  They  will  undoubtedly  prove 
valuable  to  those  who  have  plantations  esta- 
blished on  unfavourable  sites,  but  to  my  mind 
those  who  contemplate  planting  may  combat 
frost  by  other  and  better  means. 

Many  who  have  studied  the  matter  closely 
for  years  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  in 
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the  past  year  too  kittle  attention  has  been  devoted  to  the 
selection  of  suitable  sites  for  fruit  growing,  and  that  an  immense 
advantage  may  be  gained  in  the  future  by  paying  the  greatet 
possible  amount  of  attention  to  this  most  vital  matter.  How 
often  does  one  find  that  the  site  of  a  plantation  is  selected 
entirely  on  account  of  the  suitability  or  the  soil,  then  after 
planting,  although  the  trees  may  make  splendid  growth,  and 
usually  flower  abundantly,  frosts  are  so  destructive  that  it  is 
but  rarely  that  a  full  crop  is  produced.  On  the  other  hand, 
every  observant  grower  must  be  able  to  call  to  mind  plantations 
or  gardens  in  which  fruit  crops  are  produced  with  sufficient 
regularity  to  make  them  conspicuous  among  the  frequent 
examples  of  failure  around.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  wish  to 
infer  that  the  selection  of  a  suitable  soil  is  a  matter  of  little 
importance,  but  I  do  say  emphatically  that  site  selection  is 
more  important  than  soil  selection.  Shallow,  sandy,  and 
gravelly  soils  are  useless  for  fruit  culture,  no  matter  how  good 
the  site.  Fortunately,  however,  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  to 
the  lowlands  to  find  soils  in  every  way  adapted  for  fruit  culture, 
for  throughout  the  country  they  may  be  met  .w^^^  ^".  i^^*' 
slopes  or  undulating  ground.  True,  in  such  positions  soils  are 
less  deep  than  in  low-lying  difitricts,  but,  where  from  12in  to 
18in  of  fairly  good  soil  can  be  obtained,  there  fruit  trees  will 
succeed.  The  medium  red  sandstone  loams,  the  stiff  brick-earth 
and  oolite  soils,  are  specially  adapted  for  Apples  and  Pears ; 
and  the  dark  brown  or  grey  loams,  above  a  limestone  formation, 
suit  Plums  and  other  stone  fruits  splendidly. 

Now  let  me  turn  to  the  consideration  of  definite  ideas  in 
regard  to  site.  Sloping  ground  is  undoubtedly  to  be  greatly 
preferred  for  fruit  growing,  because  greater  benefit  is  derived 
from  the  sun's  rays  in  sitch  position  than  on  level  ground;  and 
although  the  steeper  the  slope  (up  to  a  certain  point)  the 
greater  will  be  the  benefit  in  this  direction,  in  pmctice  gentle 
or  moderately  steep  slopes  answer  the  best,  because  they  are 
more  easily  worked,  and  are  les?  subject  to  drought.  The 
greater  the*ahitude  the  colder  and  more  rarefied  the  air  will  be, 
and  these  factors  are  the  best  safeguard  against  frost.  The 
question  of  damage  by  cold  cutting  winds  has,  however,  to  be 
considered,  and  on  the  top  of  a  sharp  slope  without  surround- 
ing protection,  much  damage  would  be  done  to  the  trees  in 
spring,  and  to  the  fruit  in  autumn— to  the  fruit  through  its 
being  forced  fi-om  the  tree©  by  strong  jgales  so  prevalent  at 
that  reason.  For  these  reasons  land  situated  midway  up  a 
Icng,  continuous,  or  undulating  slope,  with  protection  at  the 
top  and  sides,  is  to  be  preferred. 

The  question  which  next  occurs  is  in  which  direction  should 
the  land  slope?  and  on  this  point  many  conflicting  ideas  have 
been  advanced.  For  instance,  a  slope  facing  East  is  usually 
condemned,  because  of  ita  obvious  exposure  to  the  destructive 
East  winds,  and  also  because  of  the  fact  that  if  frosts  occur 
when  the  trees  are  in  flower  the  sun,  by  shining  directly  upon 
them,  may  cause  infinitely  more  damage  than  is  done  on  otner 
aspects  which  catch  the  sun's  rays  later  in  the  day.  This  is 
my  own  opinion,  although  I  do  know  of  plantations  with  an 
East  aspect  which  have  Dome  good  crops  when  trees  on  what 
are  considered  more  favoured  aspects  have  failed.  In  this 
connection  mucli  depends  upon  the  formation  of  the  country 
around.  Let  me,  however,  give  an  instance  of  a  man  who  pins 
his  faith  on  an  East  aspect,  and  haG  been  brave  enough  to  act 
upon  that  faith.  Last  autumn  he  planted  a  bold,  somewhat 
steep  hill  facing  East  with  Apples,  the  area  is  about  fifteen 
acres,  and  I  shall  watch  with  great  interest  the  behaviour  of 
the  trees.  This  grower  is  a  shrewd  man,  and  for  several  years 
has  watched  the  effect  of  spring  frosts  on  vegetation  grown  on 
both  sides  of  this  hill,  and  he  has  found  that  frequently  the 
frosts  have  done  no  harm  on  the  Eait  s?de,  when  cropn  on  the 
West  side  have  been  seriously  damaged.  His  theory  is  this, 
"That  spring  frosts  frequently,  if  not  generally,  occur  during 
the  early  morning  hours."  On  an  East  aspect  the  sun  shines 
early  enough  to  counteract  frost ;  that,  in  fact,  it  exercises 
sufficient  power  to  prevent  the  temperature  from  falling  low 
enough  to  cause  damage. 

In  the  case  of  the  West  aspect  the  air  on  frosty  mornings 
is  several  degrees  colder,  because  the  sun's  rays  do  not  reach 
it  till  late  in  the  day.  Notwithstanding  this  isolated  instance, 
which  points  to  conclusions  which  could  not  often  be  verified, 
I  emphaticallv  believe  in  a  South  or  South-west  slope  for  fruit 
gix)Wing;  and  in  warm  sunny  districts  a  West  answers  well, 
provided  there  are  distant  belts  of  trees,  copse,  or  rising 
ground  to  break  the  force  of  winds  which  would  otherwise 
damage  the  fruit  when  approachinf;  maturity.  An  ideal  site  for 
a  fruit  plantation  might  be  thus  described : — Select  an  elevated 
poisition  where  the  ground  slopei  somewhat  sharply  to  the  South 
or  South-west,  where  the  summit  is  crowned  with  belts  of  trees 
or  woodland,  which  extends  round  the  North-east  and  North- 
west, with  open  country  at  the  base  of  the  slope,  and  if  a 
distant  range  of  hills  runs  from  North  to  South,  to  shut  out  or 
break  the  keenness  of  East  winds,  &^  much  the  better.  Trees 
planted  in  such  positions  will  get  the  full  benefit  of  sunshine 
so  necessary  for  the  solidification  of  growth  and  the  produc- 
tion of  colour  and  quality  in  fruit,  as  well  as  have  comparative 


immunity  from  the  baneful  effects  of  spring  frosts.  Those 
who  start  fruit  growing  under  such  favourable  conditions  secure 
an  immens3  advantage  over  others  who  plant  fruit  trees 
wherever  they  have  suitable  soil  without  paying  attention  to 
site.  No  amount  of  attention  in  regard  to  planting  quick 
growing  trees  to  form  "wind-breaks"  will  ever  enable  a  culti- 
vator to  make  a  site  equal  to  the  naturally  favourable  ones 
above  described. 

Those  of  an  enquiring  turn  of  mind  may,  however,  be  in- 
clined to  ask.  Where  are  such  sites  to  be  found,  which  have 
al:o  soil  fairly  favourable  to  fruit  growing?  To  such  I  say 
take  a  journey  by  rail,  motor,  or  cycle,  tnrough  any  county 
in  Britain  having  some  reputation  as  a  fruit-growing  centre,, 
and  you  will  see  enough  to  convince  you  that  there  is  no  lack 
of  ideal  sites.  The  point  for  wonder  is  that  in  the  past  they 
have  been  to  a  great  extent  ignored,  while  fruit  trees  have 
boon  planted  in  most  unfavourable  positions.  How  ^reat  has 
be?n  J3ritain's  loss  th>rough  non-atteiltion  to  this  vital  point 
no  one  can  tell,  but  this  much  is  certain,  viz.,  that  infinitely 
better  results  generally  will  be  secured  in  the  future  when  the 
s:ip:e:r.e  value  of  cite  receives  due  attention. — H.  D. 


Some  years  one  is  inclined  to  bewail  the  fact  that  autumn- 
flowering  plants  are  so  few.      This  season,  however,  i>erhaps 
owing  to  tne  copious  rains  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  there 
seemfi  to  be  a  greater  autumnal  display  than 
Alpines  In  -  usual.     The  following  more  or  less  well  known 

Autumn.  plants  are  at  present  flowering  freely  on  the 

rockery  at  Glasnevin,  and  many  others  carry 
a  fair  sprinkling  of  flowers,  the  whole  contributing  a  nice  effect 
for  mid-September :— Antirrhinum  asarinum,  a  well  known  and 
generally  appreciated  plant  for  wall  or  rock  garden;  also' 
Antirrhinum  sempervirens,  a  smaller  plant  with  pale  yellow 
flowere;  Cyclamen  neapolitanum  is  good,  furnishing  a  floral  mass 
a  foot  or  more  square,  making'  a  lovely  show  of  pink  flowers ; 
Campanula  isophylla  Mayi  ir  just  now  very  pretty,  the  growtlis 
hanging  over  stones  and  spangled  with  pale  blue  flowers ;  Erica 
ramulosa,  in  a  shady  place,  in  peat,  is  furnished  with  many 
beautiful  pink  bells  produced  at  the  ends  of  the  shoots: 
Eriogonum  Jamesi,  in  a  sunn^  spot,  is  bearing  its  umbels  of 
yellow  flowers  over  grey-brown  leaves ;  Fuchsia  pumila  is  a  little 
gem,  scarce  more  than  a  foot  high,  and  very  bushy ;  the  flowers 
are  freely  produced,  giving  a  fine  scarlet  effect. 

Gaultheria  Shallon,  near  the  Ericas,  is  now  in  flower  and 
fruit,  and  is  too  well  known  to  need  description :  Hypericum 
balearicum  is  still  in  blossom,  and  is  ornamental  for  its  leaves 
alone,  these  being  numerous  though  small,  undulated,  and 
curiously  marked  on  the  surface  and  margins.  This  species  is 
shrubby,  and  grows  3ft  to  4ft  high  or  more.  Hypericum 
olympicum  is  still  good.  It  seems  to  vary,  as  some  plants  are 
stouter  in  growth  and  have  larger  leaves  than  the  type ;  such 
a  form,  is  here  known  as  H.  o.  angustifolium,  which  does  not 
appear  in  the  "Kew  Handlist." 

Linum  campanulatum  is  now  in  fine  flower,  and  makes  a 
grand  patch.  Linum  flavum,  a  rather  dwarfer  plant,  is  also  a 
mass  of  yellow  flowers.  Linaria  repens  alba  has  been  blossoming 
all  summer,  and  is  still  as  good  as  ever:  a  lovely  plant. 

(Enothera  missouriensis  is  an  excellent  rock  subject  with 
ruddy  red  steins  and  handsome  leaves,  the  large  yellow  flowers 
opening  by  day  as  well  as  evening.  (IJnothera  speciosa  is  well 
known  and  much  admired  for  its  abundance  of  white  flowens. 
In  Pelargonium  EndlicJierianum,  which  is  now  bearing  a  good 
supply  of  rosy  flowers,  we  have  one  of  the  most  striking  of  late 
flowering  alpines.  Salvia  Grahami,  on  the  higher  parts  of  the 
rockery,  is  also  a  glowing  mass  of  scarlet^  but  it  is  a  plant 
that  will  not  do  so  well  in  cold  districts.  Silene  Fortunei  rosea 
is  2ft  high,  and  bears  a  large  number  of  rosy  flowers  with  finely 
fringed  petals;  it  does  not  seem  to  differ  from  the  ordinary 
form.  Other  well-known  plants  now  in  full  flower  are  Primula 
capitata,  Potentilla  Tonguci,  VitUK^ania  triloba,  and  Cyanan- 
tbns  lobatus,  each  and  all  making  a  good  show.— J.  W.  B. 


Occasionally  a  special  note  about  Antirrhinums  appeare  in 
the  gardening  papens;  but  the  great  majority  of  people  are  yet 
quite  unconscious  of  the  great  worth  and  beauty  of  tne  florists^ 

Antirrhinums.  Few  gardeners  deem  it  neoes- 
Florists'  sary  to    grow    named*    varieties,  even  if  they 

Antirrhinums,    know  that  those  exist.    What  more  beautiful 

than  some  of  those  that  Dobbie  and  Co., 
Cannalls,  or  Suttons  offer  ?  So  convinced  are  we,  however,  that 
the  humble  Snapdragon  is  a  flower  that  will  come  to  the  front. 
that  we  earnestly  ask  for  the  consideration  of  its  merits  by  all 
who  grow  border  plants.  It  is  well  nigh  as  fine  a  subject  as 
the  Sweet  Pea,  though  not  so  useful' for  cutting  from.  Its  long 
racemes  of  flowers,  in  very  many  lovely  colours ;  its  perfect 
hardiness ;  its  bushy,  upright  habit  of  growth,  and  its  general 
acreesibility,  mark  it  out  as  a  plant  for  everybody. 
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BFMic-oatt.-lttUa  x  Rowent. 

There  aire  two  ways  of  presenting  this  compound  name,  but 
we  prefer  the  form  given  above  aa  being  more  fluent  than 
Brafifto-lselio-catileya,  while  it  conveys  the  tri-generic  derivation 
of  the  hybrid  quite  plainlv.  This  beautiful  new  form  appeared 
At  the  Royal  Horticultoral  Society's  exhibition  on  September  3, 
from  Major  Holford  (grower,  Mr.  H.  Q.  Alexander).  A  first- 
olaes  certificate  was  then  accorded.  It  came  out  of  L.-c.  Doris 
X  Brafifiavola  Digbyana,  and  furnishes  another  fine  addition  to 
thifi  group  of  hybrids.  We  present  the  figure  of  the  flower  as  it 
appeared^  and  the  colour  of  the  lip  is  a 
Ksfear  bright  yellow,  with  some  emerald 
green  lines  at  the  base.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  chpome  yellow. 

Phaint  Hybrids. 

Among,  the  triumphs  of  the  hybridist's 
art  the  beautiful  hybrid  Phaius  occupy  a 
foremost  place/  as  Has  been  frequently  de- 
monstrated, in  which  connection  everyone 
will  think  of  the  beautiful  series  raised  in 
the  collection  of  Norman  C.  Cookson,  ]^.» 
Oakwood,  Wylam-on-Tyne.  Phaius  x  Harold 
is  a  fine  thing,  derived  from  P.  Wallichi 
Sanderianufi  9  and  P.  x  Norman  <i,  and 
iiaving  coppery  yellow  sepals  and  petals 
much  like  the  former  in  shapO)  but  the  lip 
much  more  open,  and  the  spur  mueh  shorter. 
The  colour  is  reddish  brown,  with  darker 
veins,  which  alternate  with  paler  oncis 
-toirardft  the  base,  and  a  deep  yellow  central 
hand  on  the  disc.  P.  x  Phoebe  is  a  very 
beautiful  thing,  and  is  descended  from  the 
same  seed  parent  crossed  with  P.  Humbloti. 
It  is  most  like  the  latter  in  shape,  and  has 
salipon-pink  sepals  and  petals,  and  a  very 
open,  rich'  reddish  purple  lip,  with  some 
yellow  veins  at  the  nase,  and  a  very  short  . 
-spur.  P.  X  Phcebe  superbus  has  a  darker 
hp.  P.  X  Cooksonse  is  descended  from 
P.  grandifolius  9  and  P.  Humbloti  S,  and 
naturally  bears  a  very  close  resemblance  to 
the  latter.  It  is  sliehtly  smaller,  and  has 
rather  browner  sepals  and  petals,  and  the 
lip  more  purple  in  front  but  browner  on  the 
lower  half.  These  hybrid  Phaius  (says  the 
""Orchid  Review")  in  which  the  two  Mada-      * 

gascar  species,  P.  simulans  and  P.  Hum- 
lot  i,  have  been  so  prominently  concerned, 
are  of  very  easy  culture,  ana  extremely 
decorative. 

BoMonable  BemindeFt. 

The  time  of  year  has  now  arrived  when 
the  orchid  grower's  thoughts  will  be  directed 
towards  preparing  his  plants  for  the  coming 
winter,  and  to  the  inexperienced  a  few  hints 
may  be  acceptable.  My  advice  is,  "Be 
moderate  in  all  things,  or  many  orchids 
may  go  wrong  which  could  have  been  saved 
by  •  proper  treatment.  The  ventilation, 
watering,  damping  down,  shading,  resting, 
and  firing  must  all  receive  careful  attention 
if  we  are  to  succeed  in  bringing  our  plants  to  the  highest  state 
of  x>erfectiQn« 

VentQiATION  is  absolutely  neoessarv  at  all  times,  but  air 
must  be  admitted  with  caution,  and  the  direction  of  the  wind 
Always  taken  into  consideration.  The  houses  must  not  be  closed 
immediately  after  dinner  now,  neither  should  the  ventilators  be 
shut  at  night  to  aave  a  little  fuel,  which  is  false  economy,  for 
a  close  damp  atmosphere,  with  perhaps  a  falling  temperature, 
soon  tells  its  own  tale ;  while  on  the  other  hand  we  should  aim 
St  keeping  the  temperature  rather  above  the  minimum  than 
below  it,  with  the  bottom  ventilators  open  2in  or  3in,  and  the 
at^nospb^re  not  too  moist.  Then  we  secure  that  sweet  fresh 
smell  in  the  morning  upon  entering  the  house  which  is  so  bene- 
ficial to  all  the  inmates. 

'  Watkrino.— This  I  have  often  spoken  about,  and  now!  will 
'only  emphasise  the  fact  that  moderation  is  most  essential  just 


at  present,  especially  with  plants  recently  potted.  The  damp- 
ing down  will  be  needed  once  each  day,  excepting  the  warmer 
divisions,  which  may  reauire  the  paths  and  under  the  stages 
sprinkled  again  about  2  p.m.  should  the  house  feel  dry. 
Springing  overhead  ought  to  cease,  or  the  water  will  remain  on 
the  plants  throughout  the  night,  and  so  accumulate  in  the 
young  growth,  and  in  the  morning  be  deposited  on  the  foliage 
in  the  form  of  a  heavy  dew,  a  condition  to  be  avoided  at  this 
period  of  the  year. 

Sbadino. — All  permanent  shading  at  the  ends,  sides,  and 
fronts  of  the  houses  may  be  washed  off,  so  that  the  plants  can 
receive  all  the  light  available :  and  the  roller  blinds  will  only  be 
necessary  through  the  middle  of  the  day,  when  the  sun  is 
bright  and  strong,  but  these  ^ould  be  dispensed  with  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Resting  is  another  important  factor  in  the  successful  culti- 
vation of  orchids;  but  it  does  not  mean  that  a  plant  must  be 
subjected  to  a  low  temperature  and  a  severe  drying  off  process. 
Deciduous  plants,  such  as  some  of  the  Lycastes,  Mormodes, 
Dendrobiums,  and  Catasetums  will  go  for  two  or  three  weeks 


BrassO'Catt.-lslia  x   Rowena. 

without  water;  but  Cattleyas,  Odontoglossums,  and  others  need 
moisture  at  more  frequent  intervals.  before  diininishing  the 
water  supply  be  quite  sure  that  the  season's  bulb  is  completed, 
because  they  generally  swell  out  considerably  after  the  pseudo^ 
bulb  appeaiB  to  be  fully  grown ;  and  it  is  an  easy  matter  for 
an  amateur  to  err  in  tliis  direction. 

Firing.— Fire  heat  will  now  be  required  at  night  in  all  the 
divisions.  To  what  extent  depends  on  the  weather  outside, 
but  we  must  not  be  led  away  by  a  few  hours'  bright  sunshine 
(if  we  get  it),  and  so  forget  the  fires,  as  a  little  rrost  may  be 
expected  at  any  time. 

Insect  Pests. — The  Cypripediums,  many  of  which  are  just 
showing  for  flower,  should  be  watched  for  any  sign  of  thrip,  or 
the  blooms  will  be  disfi^ired  when  they  expand.  If  they  are 
present  fumigate  with  XL  All  two  nights  in  succession,  but 
''prevention  is  better  than  cure." — T.  Anstiss. 
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Trees  and  Sbrnbs. 


Handsome  Flowering  Bhrnbi. 

Of  all  flowering  shrubs,  perhaps  none  at  the  present  time 
Are  more  resplendent  than  Rhus  Cotinus  and  R.  ootonoides,  with 
their  huge  panicles  of  feathery  crimson  flowers  with  which  the 
bushes  are  literally  smothered.  Indeed,  so  dense  and  conspi- 
cuous is  the  inflorescence  that  it  has  been  described  by  some  as 
the  Fire  Bush,  of  Bumine  Bush.  Very  handsome  also,  but 
later,  are  Rhus  glabra  and  R.  g.  laciniata.  The  former  has 
large  tenninal  i>anicle8  of  flowers  which  are  succeeded  by  bright 
red  berries,  while  the  latter  is  a  handsome  cut-leaved  variety. 
AH  are  doubly  valuable  on  account  of  their  beautifully  tinted 
foliage  in  autumn.  Another  very  handsome  shrub  now  m  flower 
is  Ceanothufl  asureus  var.  Gloire  de  Versailles,  which  is  of  an 
azure  blue.  There  are  several  very  handsome  species  belonging 
to  the  genus,  but  I  think  the  one  under  notice  is  in  every  way 
superior  to  tnem  all.  It  forms  an  elegant  bush,  is  quite  hardy. 
has  larger  panicles,  and  remains  longer  in  flower  (three  months) 
than  any  other.  AH  the  above  mentioned  subjects  thrive  well 
here  in  a  sandy  loam.— £.  T.  L.,  Bicton,  Devon. 

f  eaiide  Shvnbi. 

The  Escallonias  and  Ckytoneasters  are  among  the  best  dwarf 
and  hardy  shrubs  one  can  plant  near  the  sea.  Euonymus 
japonicus  does  well  on  the  south-east  coast,  as  also,  of  course, 
the  Tamariz,  of  which  hedges  are  formed.  The  common  Gorse 
and  the  Ling  will  grow  where  many  other  things  fail. 

<'»! 


Med  Pansles. 

(Concluded  from  page  251.) 

The  progeny  of  Violetta  has  also  enriched  our  gardens  with 
anotiier  beautiful  and  distinct  type  of  the  Viola.  Vvith  pollen 
from  Violetta  Dr.  Stuart  cnossed  a  well-known  white-rayed  self, 
and  this  yielded  Sylvia,  a  variety  which  for  a  time  was  more 
largely  grown  than  any  Viola  then  in  cultivation.  This  is  a 
most  interesting  plant,  bearing  in  the  greatest  profusion  lovelv 
creamy- white  rayless  blossoms.  In  this  instance  also,  the  habit 
is  ideal  and  the  constitution  robust.  This  variety  was  the 
pioneer  of  a  race  of  plants  that  are  better  able  to  withstand  the 
strain  upon  their  resources  in  the  south,  where,  during  periods 
of  hot  and  dry  weather,  other  less  hardy  strains  not  infrequently 
fail.     Sylvia  nas  been  one  of  the  parents  of  quite  a  lot  o?  really 

food  thm^^  and,  although  difficult  to  trace  because  of  the  hap- 
asard  raising  of  new  varieties  by  some  growers,  this  variety, 
both  in  respect  to  its  blossoms  and  habit,  has  since  been  met 
with  on  many  occasions.  It  perpetuates  itself  by  seed  pix>paga- 
tion  more  than  most  others.  I  nave  seen  quite  a  large  area  of 
seedlings  from  Sylvia  in  which  many  of  the  plants  were  identical 
with  the  ^rent  variety*  and  also  a  large  number  so  closely  re- 
sembling it  that  only  the  keenest  enthusiast  could  distinguish 
the  difference. 

Subsequent  to  tie  introduction  of  Sylvia  Dr.  Stuart,  by 
taking  pollen  from  rayless  flowers  and  crossing  Violetta  with 
it,  succeeded  in  raising  many  new  and  choice  kinds.  Some  of 
the  more  noteworthy  are  Blue  Gown,  mauve  blue ;  Primrose 
Dame,  primrose;  Florizel,  Ulac  blush ;  Rosea  pallida,  a  shade  of 
very  pale  rose ;  Christiana,  white,  flushed  yellow  on  lower 
petal ;  Ethereal,  and  others.  Blue  Gown  was  the  beginning  of 
better  things  in  the  way  of  flowers  of  a  blue  colour.  This  plant 
is  tufted  and  blossoms  in  profusion.  As  soon  as  the  plants 
become  established,  no  matter  how  small,  they  begin  to  flower 
at  once,  and  flower  continuously  until  the  late  autumn.  This 
is  typical  of  the  whole  of  Dr.  Stuart's  varieties,  and  speaks 
volumes  for  their  vitality  and  adaptability  for- gardens  in  the 
south.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  colours  of  the  varieties  just 
enumerated  are  new  and  distinct,  and  in  consequence  were  very 
heartily  welcomed. 

Owing  to  their  somewhat  soft  tones  of  colour,  there  were 
writers  ungenerous  enough  to  write  in  terms  anything  but  com- 
plimentary to  them  in  this  respect.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  they  marked  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Viola,  as  subse- 
quent years  will  prove.  Plants  of  the  Sylvia  type  in  many 
respects  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Violetta  strain,  those  of  the 
former,  however,  being  more  vigorous  in  growth.  In  the  spring, 
when  new  beds  and  borders  are  planted  with  the  two  types  just 
referred  to,  very  small  plants  are  usually  received.  However, 
these  small  pieces  establish  themselves  very  quickly  and  in  a 
short  time  come  into  flower.  Like  the  miniature-flowered  kinds, 
the  progeny  of  Sylvia  excel  when  left  in  their  flowering  quarters 
for  two  or  three  years  in  succession.  In  this  way  their  true 
beauty  is  exemplified,  l^ock  gardens  in  which  these  types  of 
the   Viola  largely  preponderate  are  a  glorious  picture.       The 


rayless  strains,  by  careful  selection,  are  now  fixed,  and  if  only 
the  work  that  was  begun  by  Dr.  Stuart  be  i>ersisted  in  there  is 
no  reason  why,  in  time,  every  colour  possible  in  the  Viola  should 
not  be  represented  in  both  types.  Flowers  of  the  Sylvia  strain 
at  first  were  of  slightly  less  than  normal  sise,  but  succeeding 
novelties  have  increased  in  diameter.  The  flowers  are  borne 
on  stiff  erect  footstalks  well  above  the  foliage,  which  gives  a 
delightful  carpeting  of  greenery. 

Dr.  Stuart,  unlike  most  other  raisers,  was  working  on 
definite  lines;  the  procumbent  and  tufted  habit  peculiar  to 
almost  all  the  plants  raised  by  him  bearing,  so  to  speak,  the 
hall-mark  of  the  quality  of  his  work.  Plants  such  as  these 
maintained  their  cnaracters  under  the  most  trying  conditions, 
and  for  perpetuating  the  stock  provided  an  abundance  of  excel- 
lent  material.  The  Sylvia  and  Violetta  strains  of  plants  iNx>pa- 
gate  with  ease.  Either  by  cuttings  or  division  of  the  old 
plants  stock  may  be  increased  very  readily,  the  latter  method 
answering  remarkably  well. 

Consequent  on  the  introduction  into  commerce  of  Dr. 
Stuart's  novelties,  other  raisers  appeared  to  take  advantage  of 
them  for  the  purposes  of  cross  fertilisation.  Succeeding  years 
saw  the  progeny  in  flower  in  the  gardens  of  various  raisers ; 
many  of  the  newer  varieties  had  special  points  of  merit,  and  in 
consequence  were  eagerly  sought  after.  For  the  first  few  years 
it  was  an  easy  matter  to  trace  the  parentage  to  Sylvia,  owing 
to  the  form  of  flower  and  habit  of  that  plant.  As  time  elapsed, 
however,  these  features  were  less  pronounced,  the  crossing  and 
re-crossing  of  one  variety  with  another  having  the  effect  of 
obliterating  the  valuable  characteristics  of  the  parent.  This  is, 
in  some  respects,  a  fact  to  be  deplored,  as  so  many  of  the  newer 
intixxluctions  possess  a  habit  of  growth  that  would  require  a 
deal  of  imagination  to  describe  it  as  "tufted."  Vast  improve- 
ment in  the  quali^  of  the  flowers  has  taken  place,  but  the 
ungainly  habit  of  plants  raised  by  a  process  different  from. that 
observed  by  Dr.  Stuart  tends  to  lessen  their  value  from  a 
garden  point  of  view.  The  habit  of  many  of  the  plants  pre- 
cludes one  from  using  them  for  garden  embellishment.  Ex- 
ceptions to  this  rule,  in  so  far  as  habit  is  concerned,  are  care- 
fully noted,  and  as  Opportunity  offers  notoriety  is  given  to  the 
better  varieties.  Varieties  bearing  flowers  of  a  rayless  kind 
very  largely  predominate  at  the  present  time,  lists  and  cata- 
logues increasing  in  si&e  with  the  l^autiful  novelties  added  each 
season. 

One  cause  for  regret  at  the  moment  is  the  introduction  of  so 
many  so-called  exhibition  Violas.-  That  the  flowers  are  finely 
represented  cannot  be  denied,  and  when  set  up  in  sprays  of  six 
or  more  blooms  they  certainly  are  most  attractive.  As  repre- 
senting a  triumph  of  the  mooern  florists'  skill  they  are  a  great 
achievement,  but  what  of  their  habit  P  In  most  cases  the  plants 
are  of  little  or  no  value  in  the  sarden,  as  their  habit  of  growth 
is  coarse  and  they  lack  the  free-flowering  quality  of  their  smaller 
and  more  interesting  rivals— the  bedding  sorts.  In  the  early 
spring  the  growth  is  very  strong  and  coarse,  and  as  they  in- 
crease, their  own  weight,  combined  with  an  ungainly  habit, 
causes  them  to  fall  over.  The  plants  make  a  number  of  lateral 
growths,  which  ultimately  make  them  lees  awkward.  This  type 
of  plant  much  re^mbles  the  fancy  Pansy  in  its  style  of  growth, 
ana  when  contrasted  with  the  habit  of  a  true  tufted  Pansy, 
which  emits  numerous  shoots  through  the  soil  round  about  its 
base,  it  is  easy  to  appreciate  the  better  constitution  and  more 
lasting  character  of  tne  latter.  Dr.  Stuart  once  wrote:  "The 
fashion  of  showing  tufted  Pansier  in  sprays  done  up  with  wire 
is  open  to  criticism ;  but  it  seems  the  fashion  and  we  must  sub- 
mit in  the  meantime.  There  is  just  a  question  whether  or  no 
the  tufted  Pansy  should  ever  be  sown  in  sprays  at  all."  These 
large-flowered  exhibition  Violas,  as  they  are  usually  termed,  are 
frequently  recognised  in  the  north  by  an  award  of  a  first-class 
certificate,  and  this,  in  the  eyes  of  the  florist,  enhances  its  value. 
But  when  represented  in  sprays  at  the  leaoing  southern  shows 
the  inexperienced  southerner  is  very  apt  to  be  misled  into  pur- 
chasing plants  that  are  next  to  useless  to  him.  Purchasers 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  make  inquiries  as  to  the  habit. of 

Slants  they  may  order,  when  looking  through  a  number  of  sprays 
eftly  set  up  by  practise  hands.  As  a  consequence  these  large- 
flowered  sorts  must  lead  to  considerable  disappointment.  Dr. 
Stuart  says  we  must  submit,  but  this  cannot  go  on  for  ever. 
.The  public  surely  should  have  some  protection,  as  this  system  of 
representing  the  flower  is  far  from  satisfactory.  I  am  quite  in 
accordance  with  Mr.  William  Robinson,  who  has,  on  several 
occasions,  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  tufted  Pansies  should 
be  exhibited  as  growing  plants.  In  this  way  the  public  can 
better  appreciate  their  value  in  the  garden,  and  see  for  them- 
selves their  form  and  colour  together  with  the  character  of  their 
display.  Plants  having  an  undesirable  habit  would  then  be 
quickly  relegated  to  their  proper  place,  and  those  possessing  a 
habit  of  true  tufted  kind  would  as  a  consequence  attain  the 
prominence  they  deserve.  These  remarks  do  not  apply  to 
Violas  set  up  in  sprays  as  a  whole,  but  more  particularly  to  the 
immense  florists'  flowers,  in  which  habit  of  plant  appears  to  be 
a  secondary  matter. 
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NOTES 


oncES 


Mp.  Geo.  Dlokson. 

Th«  Victoria  Medal  of  Honour  in  horticulture,  awarded  by 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Geo. 
Dickfion,  head  of  the  firm  of  Alex.  Dickson  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  and 
not  to  Alex.  Dickson  as  announced  in  the  communication  re- 
ceived by  ufl  and  printed  on  page  244. 

Th*  HoptleultttPal  Club. 

The  houee  dinners  of  this  club  will  be  resumed  on  Tuesday, 
October  1,  1907,  at  6  p.m.,  at  the  Hotel  Windsor.  Mr.  Arthur 
W.  Sutton  has  kindly  promised  to  talk  about  "  A  Camping  Tour 
from  Damascus  to  Petra  in  Arabia.''  Mr.  Sutton's  talk  will  be 
illustrated  by  painted  slides  from  original  photographs. 

A  Petty  Revenff*. 

At  Walsall,  September  10,  William  Aston,  tailors'  fitter, 
Little  Bloxwich  Lane,  was  fined  10s.  and  costs  for  committing 
wilful  damage  to  the  flower  garden  of  a  neighbour,  named 
William  Perry.  The  parties  had  quarrelled  over  the  children, 
and  complainant  did  something  which  annoyed  defendant,  who 
was  seen  to  sprinkle  something  late  at  night  in  Perry's  garden. 
Next  morning  salt  mixed  with  chlorate  of  lime  was  found  strewn 
about,  all  the  flowers  being  dead. 

A    UnlQue  TestlmonlaL 

On  Wednesday  evening,  September  11,  Mr.  John  Thompson, 
superintendent  of  West  End  Park,  South  Shields,  was  the 
recipient  of  a  magnificent  present,  a  marble  clock,  as  a  mark  of 
the  high  regard  in  which  he  is  held  by  the  frequenters  to  the 
parks,  and  the  ardent  admirers  of  the  old-time-honoured  game 
of  bowls.  Such  a  testimonial  is  most  unusual,  as  no  such  event 
has.  ever  happened  in  the  North  of  England.  It  is  a  trophy  of 
a  very  high  character  to  the  abilities  of  Mr.  J.  Thompson,  apart 
from  the  monetary  value  of  the  testimonial.  Bowlers  are 
generally  not  very  easy  to  please:  they  are  often  extreme 
faddists,  blaming  the  weather,  the  green,  and  often  malevolently 
critical  on  those  who  have  charge  of  the  green.  This  is  not, 
happily,  the  case  in  South  Shields.  Alderman  C.  D.  Miller, 
chairman  of  the  Parks'  Committee,  was  in  the  chair,  supported 
by  Councillors  Hilton  and  Armstrong.  The  chairman,  in  an 
able  speech,  spoke  in  very  high  and  eulogistic  terms  of  Mr. 
Thompson's  abilities  as  a  landscape  gardener,  and  how  the 
parks  had  improved  under  his  skilful  management.— B.  C. 

The  Unlvepslty  Colle«re«  BPlstoI. 

The  Department  of  Economic  Biology  at  Bristol  University 
is  stix>ngly  equipped.  The  department  has  been  formed  to  ren- 
der assistance  to  those  engaged  in  agriculture  and  kindred  pur- 
suits, by  carrying  out  investigations  and  experiments,  and  by 
suggesting  preventive  or  remedial  measures  where  crops  and 
fruit  trees  have  been  threatened  or  attacked  by  insect  or  other 
pests.  Advice  will  be  given  and  assistance  rendered  whenever 
the  occurrence  of  such  pests  is  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
Department.  Special  investigations  into  the  disease  of  plants 
or  animals  will  be  undertaken  as  oppportunity  arises.  The 
membeiB  of  the  department  will  at  all  times  be  pleased  to  answer 
enquiries  and  to  advise  as  to  the  best  methods  of  dealing  with 
particular  outbreaks.  The  committee  of  the  Bristol  Museum  of 
Natural  History  is  forming  collections  illustnative  of  economic 
biok>gy,  which  will  be  available  for  reference.  The  work  of  the 
department  will  be  confined  to  the  Western  counties.  Enquiries 
are  invited  from  persons  whose  orops,  fruit  trees,  cattle,  sheep, 
poultry,  or. bees  are  suffering  injury  from  parasitic  or  other 
disease.  A  course  of  instruction  in  the  theory  and  practice  of 
fruit  growing,  cider  making,  Ac,  will  commence  on  October  1, 
1007.  The  course  will  consist  of  lectures  and  laboratory  work 
at  University  College,  Bristol,  in  conjunction  with  practical 
work  at  the  National  Fruit  and  Cider  Institute,  Long  Ashton. 
The  course  will  extend  over  the  session  from  October  to  June ; 
at  Long  Ashton  practical  work  will  continue  until  the  end  of 
August. 


Oapdanliiff  Instpuatlon  at  ^XTlmbladon. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Wimbledon  Technical  Institute  Manage* 
ment  Committee,  held  on  Monday,  September  9,  further 
arrangements  were  made  with  regard  to  the  classes  to  be  held 
during  the  coming  session.  As  the  Horticultural  Society  is 
instituting  a  new  examination,  chiefly  for  gardeners  who  are 
oocupied  in  municipal  pleasure  grounds,  the  committee  decided 
to  run  a  course  of  three  subjects.    The  feo  will  be  ^s, 

Obltuapy, 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Aldenham,  of  Aldenham  House,  Elstree, 
died  last  week  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-five  years.  One  of  hia 
sons  died  a  day  or  two  later. 

W'e  regret  to  announce  the  sudden  death  on  Tuesday  morn- 
ing last,  of  Mr.  J.  Walker,  nurseryman,  Thame,  Oxon.  Mr. 
Walker  was  well  until  Sunday  last,  but  complained  of  feeling 
unwell  that  day.  He  leaves  two  or  more  grown-up  sons.  His 
trade  speciality  was  Dahlias. 

The   National   Fpult  Opoweps'  Fadepatlon. 

A  meeting  of  the  council  will  be  held  on  Monday,  October  7, 
at  3  p.m.,  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Hall,  Vincent  Square, 
Westminster,  when  your  attendance  is  particularly  requested. 
Agenda:  (1)  To  read  and  confirm  the  minutes  of  last  meeting; 
(2)  To  receive  communications;  (3)  To  elect  new  members; 
(4)  To  receive  the  secretary's  notice  of  resignation ;  (5)  To  con- 
sider the  revision  of  the  rules  and  the  re-organisation  of  the 
Federation;  (6)  Re-classification  of  fruit  rates;  (7)  Vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  £.  S.  Salmon  for  his  efforts  in  connection  with 
the  Gooseberry  mildew;  (8)  Other  business,  if  any.—A.  T. 
Matthews,  Secretary,  28,  Eaton  Rise^  Ealing,  London,  W. 

The  Glut  of  Fruit. 

Mrs.  Ball  writes  in  "The  Daily  Mail" :— I  have  read  with  re- 
gret of  the  waste  of  fruit  that  is  going  on  all  through  the  country, 
owing  to  the  prolific  crops,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  a  great 
deal  of  it  might  be  saved  if  the  growers  would  adopt  a  plan  of 
preserving  which  I  have  adopted  for  some  years  and  found  to 
give  most  reliable  results.  Most  of  my  experience  has  been 
with  Damsons,  but  other  fruits  may  be  similarly  treated.  In 
the  hope  that  it  may  be  of  service  to  some  of  your  readens,  I 
send  you  below  particulars  of  my  system.  Put  the  Damsons 
into  wide^iecked  bottles,  cover  with  brown  x>ai)er,  and  let  them 
be  in  a  slow  oven  until  they  just  begin  to  crack,  but  not  for 
the  juice  to  run  out.  Put  no  sugar  into  them.  Fill  the  bottles 
up  to  the  top  again  with  the  Damsoi)^,  then  pour  boiling  water 
over  them  up  to  the  top  and  paste  down  with  brown  paper 
at  once.     Glass  bottles  are  best  to  use. 

'^akaneld  Paxton  Soeletyi 

Programme  of  lectures  for  the  third  quarter  (Session  1907). 
— The  meetings  are  held  at  the  Paxton  Room,  Woolpacks  Hotel, 
Westgate,  each  Saturday  evening,  commencing  at  eight  o'clock 
prompt:  September  7,  "Rambles  with  a  Naturalist  Game- 
keeper," illustrated  by  lantern  slides,  Mr.  F.  Ash  well,  Morley. 
September  14,  '*The  Brassica  or  Cabbage  Family,"  Mr.  J. 
Donoghue,  Weetwood.  September  21,  "Corsica,  the  Isle  of 
Unrest,"  illustrated  by  lantern  slides,  Mr.  C.  B.  Howdill, 
Leeds.  September  28,  "The  Early  Chi^santhemum,"  Mr.  W. 
Allison.  Ootober  5,  "Exhibition  of  Autumn  Flowers  and 
Leaves,"  Mr.  W.  Garside  and  Mr.  G.  Parkin.  October  12, 
"From  the  Dogger  to  the  Dowsing,"  illustrated  by  lantern 
slides,  Mir.  E.  H.  Wakefield,  Bamsley.  October  19,  "The 
Apple  and  Pear,"  with  sx)ecimens,  Mr.  H.  Carter,  Leeds. 
October  26,  "In  the  Zuider  Zee."  Dead  cities  built  on  the 
tops  of  trees,  on  floating  land,  quaint  natives,  queer  customs, 
and  picturesque  costumes,  hij^ways,  by-ways,  and  waterway! 
in  Dam  Land,  illustrated  by  lantern  slides,  Mr.  T.  E.  Green. 
November  2,  "Bats,"  their  structure  and  senses,  illustrated  by. 
lantern  slides,  Mr.  A.  Whitaker,  Worsbro'  Bridge.  November  9, 
"Yorkshire,  our  County,"  illustrated  by  lantern  slides,  Mr.  H. 
Crowther,  Leeds  Museum.  November  16,  "The  Chryeanthe-^ 
mum  Exhibition,"  Mr.  S.  F.  Richmond.  November  23, 
"Botanical  Studies  in  Upper  Wharf edale,"  illustrated  by  lan- 
tern sUdes,  Mr.  T.  W.  Woodhead,  Huddersfield.  November  30, 
"Eighty  Years  Ago,"  a  study  of  the  time  of  Mr.  Pickwick, 
Illustrated  by  lantern  slides,  Mr.  A.  Price,  B.Sc.— T.  H.  Mouir* 
TAIN  and  A.  S.  Nicholson,  Hon.  Secretaries. 
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Apple,  Annie  Elizabeth. 

This  Apple  was  mised  in  Leicestershire,  and  is  fully  described 
in  "The  Fruit  Manual.''  It  is  ati  excellent  cooking  Apple, 
coming  into'use  at  Christmas  and  keeping  firm  and  good  until 
May.  The  colour  is  yellow  with  a  bright  crimson  flufsh  on  the 
sunny  side  that  mates  it  very  attractive,  and  thus  an  ideal 
Apple  for  market  growers.  The  tree  as  a  standard  is  excellent, 
the  growth  being  strong  and  upright,  making  it  of  shapely 
appearance.  The  bark  is  clean  and  smooth,  thereby  not  afford- 
ing any  harbour  for  insect  pests.  It  should  make  a  good  variety 
for  working  on  the  Paradise,  although  I  have  not  seen  any  thus 
grown.— F.  L.,  Desford. 

Unsatisfactory  Peacli  Tree?. 

Where  the  trees  cast  their  buds,  do  not  set  the  fruit  well, 
or  fail  to  stone  and  finish  their  crops  satisfactorily,  something  is 
amiss  either  in  the  management  or  with  the  roots.  Either  the 
roots  are  too  deep  or  the  soil  is  too  rich  and  loose,  unsuitable  in 
material,  or  imperfectly  drained.  Trees  in  an  unsatisfactory 
state  should  be  wholly  or  partially  lifted  as  soon  as  the  wood  is 
mature.  If  this  be  <{one  whilst  the  trees  are  in  leaf,  the  house 
should  be  shaded  before  commencing  operations,  and  the  old 
border  made  evenly,  moist.  In  removing  the  soil  commence  at 
the  point  most  distant,  and  work  towards  the  trees,  and  when 
it  has  been  cleared  away  the  exposed  roots  should  be  drawn 
aside,  damped  and  covered  with  mats  whilst  the  drainage  is 
being  attended  to.  This  should  consist  of  12in  thickness  of 
rubble,  largest  at  the  bottom  and  smallest  at  tJie  top,  and  if  a 
covering  of  old  mortar  rubbish,  freed  from  all  sorts  of  wood, 
be  placed  ii^  3in  thick,  it  will  make  all  secure  and  be  a  source 
of  calcareous  matter.* 

A  drain  below  the  rubble  must  be  provided  to  carry  off  the 
water  passing  tbi-ough  the  border  and  prevent  its  lodging,  the 
drain  having  proper  fall  and  outlet.  Strong  loam,  preferably 
on  the  chalk-with-flints  formation,  though  a  soil  of  this  nature 
oannot  be  secured  in  many  localities,  the  most  having  to  be 
mad^  of  the  loam  in  the  district.  If  this  be  inclined  to  light- 
ness, add  a  fourth  of  clay  marl  as  fine  as  practicable,  if  very 
strong  add  a  fourth  of  road  scrapings,  not,  however,  from 
gr^nited  or  slagged  roads,  but  where  nit  gravel  is  used  a^ 
road  metal,  and  in  any  case  a  tenth  of  olcf  martar  rubbish, 
taking  care  to  remove  laths  and  other  pieces  of  wood.  A  cart- 
load of  wood  ashes  may  be  added  to  every  ten  cartloads  of  the 
compost,  with  about  2cwt  of  crushed  bones,  and  a  similar 
amount  of  basic  cinder  phosphate,  the  whole  well  incorporated 
and  put  in  the  border  firmly,  and  the  roots,  after  having  the 
fibreless  portions  shortened  with  a  knife,  and  all  jagged  wounds 
pared  smooth  transversely,  must  be  spread  out  evenly  over  the 
bed,  placing  them  in  layers,  and  all  witJiin  the  top  foot-depth  of 
the  border,  the  topmost  roots  not  being  covered  deeper  than 
2in  or  3in.  The  border  need  not  be  more  than  24in  deep,  and 
in  no  case  wider  than  the  width  or  height  of  the  ta-ellis. 

A  good  watering  will  be  needed  to  settle  the  soil  about  the 
roots.  The  shadinis;  must  remain  on  if  the  weather  be  bright, 
and  afford  ventilation  by  the  top  lights  only,  syringing  the 
foliage  lightly  in  the  morning  and  afternoon  until  it  is  seen 
that  the  roots  are  working  m  the  fresh  compost,  when  the 
shading  may  be  gradually  removed  and  the  house  opened. 
Trees  so  treated  rarely  cast  their  buds,  the  flowei's  or  fruits 
set  well — indeed,  the  operation  of  lifting  is  tbe  only  method  of 
successfully  treatancj  trees  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition  from 
root  causes.  The  tifting,  however,  must  not  be  attempted  in 
the  case  of  trees  that  made  sappy  growths  until  most  of  the 
leaves  have  fallen,  no  regard  being  had  to  a  few  sappy  laterals 
that  retain  their  leaves,  as  these,  even  if  collapsing  from  lack 
of  sap,  being  of  no  account,  as  ihey  would  be  removed  at  the 
winter  pruning.— G.  A. 

Fruit  at  the  Hall. 

The  two  chief  fruit  displays  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Hall 
on  Tuesday  last  were  as  under.  Mr.  Foster  exhibited  his  lot  to 
show  the  method  of  packing.  He  staged  a  collection  of  fruit 
from  the  Univemity« College  Garden,  Reading.  The  subjects 
were  mainly  Apples,  but  Melons,  Pears,  Plums,  and  Cherrieo 
were  also  included.  Everything  was  good:  the  fruits  were 
heavy,  weJl  shaped,  clean,  and  even.  Alf  deserved  the  applica- 
tion of  the  word  "splendid."  James  Grieve  Apple  was 
especially  fine,  as  also  Peasgood's  Xonesuch,   Bismarck,   Cox's 


Orange  Pippin,  Allington  Pippin,  Worcester  Pearmain,  Irish 
Peach,  and  Blenheim  Pippin  (the  latter  very  heavy).  The 
Morel lo  and  Kentish  Cherries  were  staged.  Durondeau,  Con- 
ference, and  Pitmaston  Duohess  Pears  were  the  best  of  their 
kind,  and  of  the  Melons,  Sutton's  Al  and  Superlative  were  good. 
(Silver-gilt  Banksian  medal.) 

Messrs.  Spooner  and  Sons,  Hounslow,  Middlesex,  contri- 
buted a  collection,  of  Apples.  Worcester  Pearmain  was  crimson 
all  over,  and  Golden  Spire,  Lady  Sudeley,  and  Williams' 
Favourite  were  each,  highly  toned.  There  were  other  good  dis- 
plskys  of  Potts'  Seedling,  Peasgood's,  Grenadier,  and  Lord 
GrojvQDor.     (Silver  Knigbtian  medal.) 


Eighteenth  Centory  Gardenlog. 

(Continue J  from  page  226.) 
Uncommon  Fralti 

Of  these  Oranges  were  the  least  uncommon.  As  a  fact 
Oranges  seem  to  have  been  as  regularly  cultivated  as  the  Vine 
till  well  on  in  the  century.  They  were  usually  cultivated  in. 
tubs  or  pots  kept  in  the  greenhouse  to  flower  and  set  fruit,  and 
placed  out  of  doors  during  the  summer  months.  But  as  t^e 
century  pix>gressed  they  began  to  be  planted  against  walls  with 
glass  frames  fixed  over  them  in  winter,  and  here  and  there 
specimens  were  planted  out  of  doors  permanently  and  pro- 
tected during  winter.  Variegated  leaved  varieties  were  culti- 
vated as  foliage  plants.  After  the  middle  of  the  century  the 
fashion  in  Oranges  declined,  and  at  its  completion  they  were 
to  be  found  in  only  a  few  gardens  where  they  had  be^n  Ions 
established.  At  one  time  a  Large  trade  wa^  done  in  standard 
granges,  which  were  imported  from  Genoa  annually. 

Tlie  Granadilla  (Passiflora  quadrangularis)  was  tried  out  of 
doors,  but,  of  course,  with  no  ultimate  success.  As  a  green- 
house plant  it,  however,  was  cultivated  in  a  few  gardens;  out  it 
does  not  appear  that  it  was  ever  in  general  cultivation. 

Guavas  (Psidium  pyriferum  and  oattleianum)  were  cultivated 
and  fruited  in  store  houses  directly  these  were  invented.  Pre- 
viously they  were  grown,  but  with  no  flcreat  success.  They  do 
not  seem  ever  to  have  been  popular.  Miller  states  they  were 
raised  from  seeds  and  fruited  the  third  year  of  their  age. 

Plantain  (Musa  paradisaica).— Miller  records  this  plant  as 
being  usually  cultivated  in  Pine  stoves,  but  with  no  great 
success,  though  he  also  admits  that  buncnes  of  fruit  weighing 
401b  had  been  produced.  Miller  himself  fruited  this,  anq  also 
the  Banana  in  a  Pine  stove.  The  earliest  notice  of  a  Plantain 
fruiting  in  Scotland  is  in  1789,  when  a  specimen  that  seems  to 
have  become  a  nuisance  by  its  overgrowing  its  bounds,  fruited 
at  TVninghame  in  the  Pine  stove  in  which  it  was  planted  out. 

The  Opuntia  is  another  exotic  which  was  grown  for  its  fruit. 
It  was  reckoned  to  be  not  quite  hardy,  ana  got  stove  treats 
ment.  Justice  fruited  it  in  or  about  the  year  1750  in  his  Pine 
stove.  Bradle^%  it  may  be  added,  cultivated  it  in  the  open 
at  the  beginning  of  the  century.  Several  other  fruit-bearing 
plants  were  cultivated,  at  least  in  the  first  half  of  the  century. 
These  included  the  Pomegranate,  which  was  cultivated  with 
Oranges;  the  Pishamin,  Mangosteen,  Pimento,  Sour-sop 
Custard  Apple,  and  other  stove  species.  At  the  period  under 
review  there  seems  to  have  existed  a  desire  to  try  all  strange 
fruits,  and  plants  of  this  class  seem  to  have  filled  stoves  and 
Pine  pits  to  the  exclusion  of  flowering  plants,  which,  of  course, 
were  not  numerous. — B. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Olivier  de  Serres. 

On  the  appearance  in  **  The  Times '*  of  the  rery  interesting 
article  entitled  **  Amateur  Fniit-Growing,"  the  following 
amusing  letter  appeared  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  "  The  Times  ' 
on  the  following  aay. 

Sir,— In  your  issue  of  to-day,   under  the  above  heading,   I 
read  the  following  remarkable  paragraph : — 

"  Who,  save  the  compilers  of  pomologioal  dictionaries,  know 
any  details  about  Olivier  de  Serres,  an  obscure  French  proinncial 
magistrate,  who  devoted  his  leisure  to  the  propagation  of  Pears 
and  published  a  catalogue  of  them  in  1651?  For  the  woxld  at 
large  his  fame  is  enshrined  in  one  of  our  best  late  winter  Pears, 
(fee,  4:c."  (Only  italics  oan  do  justice  to  this  extraordinary  piece 
of  history). 

Do  I  dream,  or  has  the  "  Gigantic  Gooseberry  "  of  the  season 
given  place  to  the  **  Prodigious  Pear?"  Olivier  de  Serres,  the 
Father  of  French— almost  of  modem — agriculture;  whom  our 
own  great  agriculturist  Arthur  Young  revered  as  one  of  the 
greatest  of  Aeronomes,  and  to  whose  estate  and  birthplace  of 
Pradel  he  paid  a  pious  pilgrimage  170  years  after  his  death! 
Olivier  de  Serres,  tne  author  of  the  ''Theatre  d'Agriculture  *'— 
the  friend  of  Sully  and  of  Henri  IV.,  the  King  who  loved  to 
pore  over  his  book  and  was  inspired  by  it  to  order  its  author 
to  plant  Mulberry  trees  in  the  Tuileries  Gardens  and  through- 
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out  France,  thus  establishing  its  silk  industry — to  be  described 
in  1907  in    "The  Times"  as  an  ** obscure  French  provincial   I 
Magistrate.''     The  man  whom,  under  Ihe  great  Naxwleon,  in 
1804,  the  Soci6te  d' Agriculture   du  Department   de    la    Seine   , 
honoured    by   producing    a    monumental    edition    of  his  work 
annoitated  by  all  the  great  French  men  of  science  and  agricul- 
ture then  living^  and  to  whom  his  native  town  has  dedicated  a   \ 
atatue  and  France  a  teroentary  festival,  to  be  remembered  only   • 
as  the'  god-parent  of  a  Peart       **  To  what  base  uses  may  we  ! 
oome!''     But,  Sir,  at  least  let  it  be  known  that  a  few  here  in 
England  honour  and  revere  one  of  the  greatest  names  in  the  i 
annals  of  agriculture ;  and  if  the  writer  <rf  the  article  will  have 
the  kindness  to  refer  to  p.  58  of  a  little  book  called  **  The  Praise 
of  Gardens  "  (the  induaion  of  which  in  **  The  Times  '*  Book  Club  ' 
oAtalogue  sent  up  the  sales  from  nil  to  sixty  copies  in  a  year)  ( 
he'Vill  there  And  sert  down  what  Arthur  Young  thought  of  this 
*' obscure  French  provincial  magistrate,**  whose  life  and  work 
were  more  fully  described  by  the  present  writer  in  the  short- 
lived "Country"  for  July,  1902. 

Seeing' that  de  Serres  died  in  1619,' I  do  not  well  understand 
how  he  could  have  published  a  catalogue  of  Pears  in  1651 ;  and 
am  strongly  tempted  to  beHeve  that  this  catalogue  is  the  one 
contained  on  p.  689  of  the  "  Th^tre  d'AKriculture,'*  the  1603 
(third)  edition  of  which  Ilea  before  me  as  I  write. 


.     ,  Applci»  Aniile  Bllzftbeth.      (Natural  size.) 

But  however  that  may  ^,  I  may  perhaps  be  papdoned  lor 
inverting  your  correspandent'a  '  own  generaliaatico  thus ; — 
**  Somehow  *  fruity^*  persons  have  a  trick  of  coming  to  ^rief'over 
hist<)ry  aii^  literature**;  and  yet  I  will  ask  him  to  believe,  that 
I  have  read  the.  rest  of  his  atrticle  (literary  and  pomonomioal) 
with  great  pleasnre  and  interest.— I  am,  Sir,  yours  obediently, 
A.  FoRBBS  SisyKKiNa,  12,  Seymour  Street,  PortnMn  Square,  W.) 
August  1%        '  '  •       ;    ^  -i 

[In  (reproducing  ihis  entertaining  extract  wit^  the  per- 
mission of  "The  Times,**  we  are  reouested  by  the  Management 
to  brin^  to  th.€^rJ9qtioe  of  oQr  reaoers  the  following  generous 
permission  givaiL  by^  that  paper  in  connection  with  exoerps 
from  its  oolumna.  This- limit  we- inadvertently  overstepped  in 
our  issue  of  last  week,  but  "The  Times**  regards  this  as 
excusable  considering  the  complimentary  spirit  in  which  the 
article  "Amateur  Fruit  Growing ".  was  written  to  the  **  Fruit 
Manual  '*  of  the  lale  l)r.  Robert  Hogg.j 

**'^B  TiMKs  **  AND  Copyright. 

While  we. do  not-  object,'  and  have  never  objected,  to  fair 
quotation  from  articles  in  "The  Times.'*  accompanied  by  full 
acknowledgm^trof  the  source  from  which  thev  are  taken,  the 
wholesale  appropriation  of  our  articles  and  telegrams  in  their 
entirety  is  becoming,  so  common  that  proceedings  will  be  taken 
against  those  who  adbpt  this  course  without  permission, 
whether  with  or  without  acknowledgment. 

By  fair  quotation  we  understand  quotation  in  no  case  ex- 
ceeding one-third  of  the  article  quoted,  accompanied  by  full 
acknQwle(JgWj9»t  thjat .  it  .is  taken  from  "The  Times.** 


Diseased  Plants. 

Our  Chrysanthemums  were  growing  healthily  and  vigorously 
until  three*  weeks  ago,  when  a  fungoid  growth  first  showed  on 
the  bottom  leaves.  We  have  kept  them  regularly  syringed  with 
sulphide  of  ttotassinm,  so  it  is  tJie  more  curious  that  a  fungoid 
di^tease  should  grow.  Has  the  damp  season  we  have  had  in  any. 
wayencotfpageditP— B.  H. 

[The  sometime  very  fine  thick  leathery  leaves  are  affected 
by  the  black  mould  named  Cylindrospbrium  Chrysanthemi, 
which  produces  large  dark  blotches  on  the  leaves,  causing  them 
to  turn  yellow  and  shrivel.  Affected  leaves  soon  collapse,  hang 
down,  and  lie  dose  to  the  stem,  they  being  affected  one  after 

another  from  the  base  of 
the  plant  upward  on  the 
stem,  and  this  seriously, 
affects  the  flowering, 
indeed,  when  the  attack  is 
severe  the  flower  buds  do 
not  expand.  It  is  most 
prevalent  under  damp  con- 
ditions of  atmosphere, 
sometimes  attacking  tha 
leaves  while  in  the  cutting 
state  when  kept  close  and 
moist  for  striking,  root,  and 
is  sometimes  very  prevalent 
in  late  summer  and 
autumn,  especially  after 
the  plants  are  housed,  the 
leaves  collapsing  in  a  very 
short  time,  particularly 
when  the  plants  are  placed 
somewhat  closely  together, 
and  from  unfavourable  ex- 
ternal atmospheric  circum- 
stances air  cannot  be  ad- 
mitted, while  the  light  is 
diminished,  the  conditions 
being  highly  favourable  to 
the  fungus,  which  forms 
numerous  fruiting  pustules 
on  the  diseased  patches ;  the 
spindle  or  club-shaped 
spoi^es  rupturing  the  epi- 
dermis, become  mffused  and 
rapidly  spread  the  disease, 
each  cell  of  the  septate 
conidia  being  capable  of 
germination.  No  fungicide 
appears  to  have  any  effect 
on  the  fungus,  and  it  is  very  often  followed  by  stem  mould 
(Sderotina  sclerotiorum),  and  the  plant  then  collapses  alto- 
gether. The  only  thing  at  present  known  to  have  any  deterrent 
effect  on  <the  fungus  is  to  give  the  plants  as  much  light  and 
air  space*  as  needed  for  their  development,  not  crowding  them. 
Doubtless  the  best  course  is  to  oum  the  affected  leaves,  or 
destpogr  .the. plant  as  soon  as  the  disease  is  observed.] 

An    Early   Show. 

Mr.  W.  Sydenham,  of  Bolehall,  Tarn  worth,  proposes  to  hold 
a  meeting  or  early-flowering  Chrysanthemum  growers  at  his 
nurseries  on  Saturday,  September  28.  The  conditions  are  set 
out  in  A  circular  as  follow^s :— (1.)  Judging  will  take  place  at 
1  p.m.  Show  open  from  2  till  6  p.m.  (2.)  All  exhibits  must  be 
staged  ready  for  competition  by  12.4o  p.m.  Lunch  will  be 
provided  for  exhibitors  from  a  aistanoe.  (3.)  The  competition 
will  be  exclusively  confined  to  his  patrons,  who  must  also  be 
bona  fide  amateur  growers.  Trade  growers  will  not  be  eligible 
to  compete.  (4.)  The  exhibits  must  be  exclusively  confined  to 
early  flowering  varieties  grown  in  the  open  air  and  not  dis- 
budded, (o.)  Ribbons  not  allowed  in  the  ladies'  or  other  classes, 
but  fern  or  f<diage  may  be  used  at  the  discretion  of  the  ex- 
hibitors. (6.)  Intending  competitors  must  give  at  least  seven 
days'  notice  to  W.  Sydenham,  Tam worth,  of  their  intention 
to  compete.  No  entrance  fees  in  classes  1  to  6  and  14  to  16. 
All  other  classes  6d.  for  each  entry,  or  28.  6d.  for  six  entries. 
No  exhibitor  can  oompete  in  more  than  six  classes. 

A  schedule  of  prizes  has  been  prepared,  and  there  are  to  be 
nineteen  classes.    Apply  to  Mr.  W.  Sydenham. 
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The  Seeds  ol  Wild  Plants. 


With  reference  to  *' Solomon ^&^*  note  in  yotir  iesa©  of 
29th  August  under  abov^  hefiding,  there  h  no  doubt  what*f^er 
that  the  seeds  of  many  plants  if  r^ry  deeply  buried  in  the  soil 
(5a n  retain  their  vitality  for  very  long  periods.  Some  years 
ago,  yisitingfl  friend  in  the  Tillage  of  WlMrton,  near  Carnforth, 
I  noticed  in  a  neighbouring    garden     immense     masso.^     of     a 


peculiarly    colourc^d  Mikado   Poppy,    the   large    doubje    flowers 
being  of  a  greyish    blue    or   slatey    tint.     Tney  were  growing 


on  mounds  of  aoil  which  had  been  dug  out  to  form  cellar^^  of  an 
old  hou@(>  in  course  of  repair  on  the  ground^  and  my  friend,  who 
http|)en*Hi  to  be  the  maiion  who  was  effecting  the  alterations, 
informed  me  that  wherever  such  soil  had  been  spread  on  the 
adjoining  land,  these  Poppiisi^  had  appeared  in  crowds,  thouKh 
the  peculiar  variety  was  hitherto  unknown  so  far  as  tne 
memory  of  the  vilkgern  was  c?oncernetl,  and  only  api>eared  in 
the  excavated  iyOiL  The  inference  was  unavoidable  that  the 
seeds  of  these  had  been  shod  before  the  house,  at  least  a 
century  old.  hiad  been  erected,  and  had  lain  dorntant  in  the 
soil  it  covered  until  restored  to  light  and  air  and  moi.sture  by 
the  excavation.  Similar  experience*  are  common  in  connection 
with  freshly  made  railway  cuttinjg^,  on  the  side®  of  which 
plants  occnr  which  are  now  foreign  to  the  locality. 

With  regard,  however,  to  the  llaspberrj'  plants  cited  in  the 
note  in  que.stion  aa  taken  from  a  tomb  estimated  to  be  sixteen 
or  seventeen  centuries  old,  the  risk  cannot  be  ignored 
of  modem  Raspberry  seeds  being  in  the  soil  used  for  tho 
culture,  unless  the  record  expressly  states  that  such  soil  was 
sterilised.  I  have^  for  instance,  both  Raspberry  and  Goose- 
berry plants  in  my  garden  which  have  ori^inatetl  inun  str  ay 
seeds  scattered  eitner  by  birds  or  fruit-loving  humane,  nnd  I 
have  a  vivid  reool lection  as  a  fern  lover  of  a  ridieulouK  exhibit 
at  one  of  the  South  Kensington  exhibitions  many  years  &go— 
the  Fisheries,  I  think— wTien  a  m<xlel  of  Pompeii  wars  exhitjiUHl 
tof^cther  with  &  huge  belt^Ias?^  oontaining  a  plant  of  the 
eommori  Bracken  (Pteris  aquilina)  which  it  was-  seriously  st-ated 
on  A  placard  originated  from  fi  sjsore  dijg  up  at  Pompeii,  and 
oonseqnyntly  so  many  centuries  old.  Tliis,  of  courses  mrite 
ignored  the  fact  that  this  fern  iis  aJnwjttt  ubiquitous,  and  sheds 
myriad  of  millions  of  spores  broadcast  every  season,  ho  that  its 
appearance  in  any  hoil  eubmitted  to  be)lgUiss  culture  in  no 
manrel  at  all,  while  the  excavator  who  could  detect  a  Bracks  n 
spore  in  sifUf  and  certify  to  its  antiquity  on  tiiat  account 
before  sowing}  would  require  at  lea4>t  Sam  Weller^w  ^'pat-fiit 
double  million  magnifyin*  microscoiH*  of  hextra  power '^  for  the 
task.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  really  reliabJe  data  as  to  the 
longevity  of  seeda  t^  due  to  the  fact  that  such  long  periods  of 
time  are  necessary  for  experiments  that  a  si ni^jle  generation 
does  not  cull  them,  and  secondly,  that  deep  burial  is  requl^iie 
to  ficcure  perfect  protection  from  disturbing  and  stimulatinfr 
infltiencei.-C.  T.   D. 

Soma  Questions  for  tie  MX 

On  page  221  appears  a  short  notic<*  to  the  effect  tliat  a 
salary  of  £2<i  ]>er  year  has  been  arran^tnl  for  the  secretary  4>f 
the  B.G.A.  Probably  the  members  ol  i\w  association  will  n^fw 
reali&o  that  the  ijjcecutive  is  fteginning  to  act  very  seriously  m 
the  direction  of  raising  the  memberK*  social  status.  Do  not  lot 
it  he  thought  for  one  moment  that  the  noble  salary  of  tt^n 
shillings  per  wt?ek  is  begrudged  to  one  who  must  amply  earn 
every  penny  received.  A  society  with  a  list  of  members  a 
thousand  strong  should  begin  to  make  its  influence  felt  in  more 
ways  than  one;  its  numerical  strength  h  greater  than  might 
have  been  expected  for  the  time  of  its  existence,  and  that 
strength  should  now  be  felt  throughout  the  gaix^ening  world. 
Is  it? 

The  avowed  object  or  objects  in  the  formation  of  this 
association  wc^re  the  improvement  of  the  gardener^  position, 
both  financially  and  socially,  together  with  one  or  two  other 
objects  of  minor  consid*^ ration.  Tmde  unions-^  uj^ly  Avords — 
have  in  many  branches  of  work  improved  the  workers'  condi- 
tions as  regards  money  and  their  daily  work.  Have  they 
raised  the  social  etatuB  of  their  members  P  How  seldom  is  tin's 
«coomplkhed  by  organisecl  bodies  J  As  a  rule  it  rests  with  tlie 
indtvidna!  to  work  out  his  own  salvation  in  this  matter.  How 
bften  does  the  gardener  rise  superior  to  his  training  and  early 
'associations  ? 

It  may  safely  be  presupposed  that  very  few  will  be^  or  are, 
«eriou«ify  opposed  to  the  gardener ^s  social  aspirations.  But  is 
it  not  time  these  aspirations  were  formulate,  and  found  shape 
and  exprei:ftion?  ^Vbat  is  it  that  is  required?  Dooa  the  gar- 
dener hot>e  to  t3k'^  pre<*edence  of  the  squire,  or  does^ho  expect 


or  hope  to  sit  at  the  squire's  table?  The  answer  to  that  last 
may  be,  that  he  has  sat  at  the  squire's  table  for  many  years— 
in  the  servanta'  hall,  or  in  that  higher  sphere,  the  house- 
keeper's room.  Possibly  he  may  wish  to  be  excused  from  that 
idiotic  cap-pulling  which  so  many  superior  people  dote  upon- 
"Quite  right  if  he  does,"  will  say  many  who  have  a  knowledge  of 
the  better  class  of  gardener. 

Will  the  society  be  able  in  time  to  so  make  its  weight  felt 
with  those  employers  who  absoluteljr  refuse  to  give  characters 
in  any  shape  or  form  ?  Is  it  not  time  something  was  done  ia 
this  respect  for  men  with  wiyes  and  families  dependent  on 
them?  More  than  one  man  has  felt  the  injustice  of  being 
turned  away  without  his  papers  for  no  proper  reason  at  alL 
Frequently  it  has  been  owing  to  the  spate  of  some  favoured 
X)er8on  who  has  had  the  ear  of  the  one  with  the  i)ower  and 
money.  Would  it  not  be  better  for  us  to  seek  redress  in  such 
matters  as  these,  rather  than  to  whine  like  a  lot  of  children 
about  social  aspirations? 

Who  does  not  already  know,  majr  do  so  now,  that  in  hun- 
dreds of  instances  the  gardener's  social  status  is  but  one  move 
from  that  of  a  day  labourer.  His  financial  status  is  very  little 
better,  and  oonsidering  his  hours  of  employment  frequently  not 
as  good  as  that  of  a  labourer.  '  This  no  doubt  has  oeen  often 
expounded  and  fre(|uently  laboured  in  discussion.  Well,  what 
can  the  B.G.A.  do  in  these  cases?  Does  it  propose  any  remedy, 
or  are  aardenere  of  such  a  lowly  state  to  be  left  out  of  calcula- 
tion ?  What  lever  is  to  be  employed  to  raise  all  these  men  to  a 
higher  plane  of  existence  in  tne  gardening  world?  But  wait, 
is  it  necessary  they  should  be  so  raised?  Many  a  man  is 
happier  by  far  in  a  small  place  than  he  ever  could  be  with  a 
heavy  responsibility  placea  upon  him.  Many  such  men  are 
noble  examples  of  clean  living,  hard  working;  Britons;  in  no 
class  of  society  can  finer  be  found.  In  none  is  there  a  clearer 
perception  of  the  d^uty  of  the  employee  to  the  charges  placed 
under  their  care.  In  none  is  there  poorer  recognition  of  good 
service,  rendered  willingly  for  the  gratification  of  others.  let 
granting  all  this,  what  can  be  done  for  the  amelioration  of  the 
Jowly  gardener's  lot?  Will  he  be  left  to  console  himself  with 
the  thought  that  "an  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of  God," 
to  still  plod  perseveringly  forward  in  the  knowledge  that  his  is 
the  best  of  all  good  oallings,  if  the  conditions  frf  the  worker  are 
not  what  may  t>e  described  as  completely  satisfactory. 

Gardeners  of  all  ranks,  from  tie  highest  to  the  lowest-- 
head  man  of  great  numbers  to  the  single-nanded,  private  man. 
or  he  who  caters  for  the  market— are  engaged  upon  a  work  of 
supreme  importance.  It  may  not  receive  the  recognition  it 
deserves,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  the  work  of  tuling  and 
l>eautifying  the  earth  appeals  to  a  wider  intelligence  than  ever 
before.  Then  what  is  to  prevent  the  aardener's  legitimate 
demands  from  being  granteo  ?  If  not  to-day,  then  to-morrow : 
if  not  this  year,  then  in  time  to  come,  as  Providence  shall 
direct.  Is  it  not  time  to  strike  a  stronger  note?  or  is  not  the 
gardener  and  his  associations  suflSciently  developed  for  stronger 
action  ?  Patience,  the  prudent  will  cry  ;  and  possibly  with  good 
reason.  But  brothers,  are  you  going  to  shelter  behind  two  or 
three  initials  and  a  registry  office  for  gardeners  for  ever  and  a 
day?  and  are  these  to  be  the  beginning  and  end  of  those 
aspirations  and  clamours  for  greater  financial  and  social  re- 
cognition of  which  we  heard  so  much  a  year  or  two  back  ? 

What  are  you  going  to  do  with  your  joilmal?      Are  you 

5 reposing  to  keep  it  for  the  exclusive  reading  of  members  of  the 
i.G.A.,  or  are  you  intending  to  circulate  it  freely  wherever 
gardening  is  of  deep  and  vital  interest?  Will  it  be  absolutely 
needful  tnat  the  journal  must  "pay"? 

Finally,  what  is  the  proposed  policy  of  the  B.G.A.  ?  Is  it 
to  be  a  mere  marking  of  time — a  waiting  policy  ;  or  will  it  evolve 
a  policy  of  pressing  forward?  not  a  mere  pushfulness,  but  a 
general  movement  of  uplifting  and  raising  all  connected  in  the 
direction  of  greater  knowledge  and  greater  efficiency,  rather 
tlian  in  that  of  tiie  much  talk^  of,  but  ill-defined  and  generally 
mistaken  notions  of  social  and  pecuniary  benefits?— Inquisitive. 

Naiclssas,_6olden  Spnr. 

While  lovers  of  Daffodils  and  Narcissi  strive  to  obtain  new 
varieties  of  the  finer  oross-breds  for  their  ooUections,  they  are 
still  content  to  rely  upon  such  kinds  as  Sir  Watkin,  Emperor, 
Empress,  Horsfieldi,  or  Golden  Spur  for  general  bedding  or 
massing.  How  well  Golden  Spur  will  grow  wnen  in  a  deep  moist 
loam  is  shown  by  the  photographic  representation  which  we 
have  received  from  Messrs.  Kent  and  Brydon,  of  Darlington. 
That  firm  furnishes  a  list  of  varieties  for  naturalising,  in  which 
Golden  Spur  (a  rich  yellow  trumpet  Daffodil)  is  included.  "A 
succession  of  bloom  may  easily  be  hcid  from  February  to  May ; 
they  are  exceedingly  hardy  and  well  adapted  for  growing  in 
open  borders,  carriage  drives,  woodland  walks,  &c.  The  bulbs 
may  be  planted  in  almost  any  soil  or  situation,  as  they  grow 
well  in  either  sunshine  or  shade,  but  thrive  best  in  good  loamy 
soil.  Many  of  the  varieties  are  much  grown  for  forcing." 
Variiformis  and  pallidus  prsecox  are  among  the  very  earliest  of 
the  Daffodils,  the  poet'cuis  kinds  coming  latest  of  all  the  tribe. 
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Tbe  Compost  Yard. 


Amongst  all  the  auxiliaries  of  good  gardening  none  is  of 
greater  importance  than  the  compost  yerd ;  not  that  I  would 
wish  to  resuscitate  the  idea  that  many  kinds  of  soil  are  neces- 
sary ;  quite  the  reverse,  I  would  rather  x>oint  to  what  may  be 
termed  the  economy  of  soils  and  composts.  A  department  of 
this  description  must  not  be  considered  as  simply  devoted  to 
loam,  peat,  Ac.,  or  what  may  be  termed  imjwrtant  articles. 
I  must  proceed  to  show  that  it  should  be  a  Tallying  i>oint,  on 
many  occasions,  for  surplus  materials  which  may  come  to 
hand;  and  which,  although  called,  perhaps,  common  soil,  or 
even  rubbish,  vet  is  not  only  applicable  to  a  variety  of  pur- 
poses, many  of  these  things  containing  a  character  not  to  be 
founa  in  rich  manurial  matters.  It  may  be  well,  in  examining 
this  matter,  to  enquire  what  are  the  materials  most  likely  to 
find  a  place  there,  or  for  which  it  is  really  eligible ;  we  shall  then 
be  in  a  position  to  understand  our  subject  better. 

Everybody  knows  that  every  really  good  gardener  considers 
a  good  loam  indispensable  in  good  ^rdening;  and  this  is  not 
mere  empiricism,  albeit  the  unknowing  get  confounded  some- 
times witti  the  indefinite  use  made  of  the  term  "loam.'*  It  is 
all  very  well  to  say  that  the  French  or  Belgian  gardener  uses 
chiefly  peat,  and  that  he  succeeds 
admirably  in  cultural  matters;  but 
what  has  a  good  English  gardener  to 
learn  from  our  Continental  brethren 
with  regard  to  soils  and  their  adapta- 
bilities? Chie  of  the  chief  properties 
of  using  composts  in  which  a  loamv 
soil  predominates  is  this,  that  in  such 
composts  vegetation  proceeds  with 
more  steadiness,  continuity,  and  cer- 
tainty, inasmuch  as  a  good  sound  loam 
is  not  so  suddenly  affected  by  the 
caprice  of  seasons.  Loam,  then, 
heath-soil,  leaf  mould,  manurial 
matters,  and  charred  materials  are 
the  essentials  of  the  compost  yard, 
as  far  as  the  introduction  of  fresh 
materials  is  concerned;  whilst  the 
potting-shed  should  contain  sphag- 
num   moss,  guano,  soot,  sand,  &c. 

A  few  brief  hints  on  these  things, 
separately,  may  prove  interesting  to 
the  inexperienced,  and  I  must  beg  to 
glance  at  them  in  order.  As  to  loam, 
and  the  period  of  obtaining  it,  it 
may  be  at  once  observed,  that  one 
safe  maxim  is  to  obtain  it,  wherever 
you  can,  without  stealing  it.  Never- 
theless, if  I  must  choose  my  period 
for  obtaining  it,  I  should  select  a  very 
dry  time  in  March;  next  best,  a  dry 
time  in  September.  Loams  should 
always  be  obtained  in  a  dry  period ; 
for  little  do  many  folks  dream 
what  mischief  they  do  by  handling 
some  loamy  soils  when.  wet.  Let 
any  man  take  two  turves  of 
the     same     loam — the     one     dryish 

and  mellow,  the  other  wet:  let  him  place  the  latter  in  the 
ground,  ana  tread  it  with  his  feet,  and  let  him  then  use 
the  two  turves  separately  for  potting  some  choice  planar :  I  will 
engage^  that  he  will  produce  a  much  better  uniformity  or 
equalising  of  material  in  his  comix)st .  with  the  dry  turf  than 
with  the  wet  and  trodden  one.  And,  unquestionably,  if  he 
pay  attention,  he  will  see  a  difference  in  the  success  of  the  two 
specimens,  of  course,  both  alike.  The  prime  object,  then,  I 
conceive,  in  housing  and  husbanding  loams,  is  so  to  work  them 
as  that  they  shall  preserve  that  admirable  porosity  which  is  the 
conjoint  result  of  atmospheric  action  and  fiorous  expansion,  cmd 
which,  destroyed  by  an  ignorant  mode  of  handling,  cannot  be 
easily -restored.  Loams  thus  obtained  in  a  dryish  state  should 
be  piled  up  in  as  sharp  a  ridge  as  possible  in  the  compost  yard ; 
say,  a  base  of  4ft,  and  rising  to  5ft  at  the  apex,  and  then 
using  a  ridge-turf,  cut  on  purpose,  of  any  light,  soiled  turf,  to 
throw  off  the  rains ;  the  ridge-turf  overlapping  a  foot  on  each 
side,  and.  well  closea  at  top.  When  such  comes  to  use,  do  not 
let  your  man  cut  and  tumble  it  about  anyhow,  or  he  will  soon 

ril  it,  and  waste  much  of  it;  also,  see  that  it  is  cut  by  a 
rp  spade,  in  perpendicular  sections,  from  one  end,  with  the 
same  care  as  in  cutting  hay. 

Sandy  Heath-soil,  Peat,  <%c.— The  former  is  by  far  the 
safest  ingredient  in  general  composts,  although  so  many  prefer 
.  peat;  but  in  my  opinion,  where  good  heath-soil  is  obtainable, 
that  peat  may  be  generally,  if  not  always,  dispensed  with,  and 
its  place  in  the  compo>st  usefully  supplied  by  very  old  cowaung, 
leaf  soil,  &c.     But  this  heath-soil  requires  a  little  preparation. 


and  will  be  all  the  better  if  a  year  or  two  in  the  yard  before 
using.  It  should  have  plenty  of  old  Heather  on  it^  and  if  a 
little  fern  so  much  the  oetter;  just  roughly  mowing  the  fern 
and  Heatlier  before  cutting  the  turf.  Now  this  I  would  cut 
when  rather  moist,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  quicklime  would 
be  of  good  service  here,  dusted  heavily  on  each  layer  of  turves 
on  the  upper  side.  This  would  have  a  tendency  to  break  down 
the  fibres,  which  are  very  tough,  and  probably  exercise  a  bene- 
ficial influence  in  regard  of  the  acid,  which,  sometimes,  ren- 
ders peat  soils,  at  least,  somewhat  unfertile. 

Leaf  Mould.— Of  course,  this  arid  the  former  are  merely 

different    forms   of    what   our   chemists     term      humus;      but 

although,   chemically,    they   may   possess   great   identity,    yet, 

j   mechanically,  they  have  a  different  effect.     It  must  here   be 

'   understood,  that  I  do  not  wish    to    confine    the  ideas  of  the 

!   reader  to  decayed  leaves  alone,  although  such  is,  for  general 

purposes,  the  best  form  in  which  to  use  it  in  composts.     I  use 

I   the  term  in  a  generic  sense,  as  signifying  almost  any   half- 

,  destroyed  vegetable  matter,  which,  although  mellow  enough  to 

blend  intimately  with  composts,  has  not  totally  lost  its  organic 

I   character.     Thus,  old  and  spent  tan,  weeds  of  any  kind  reduced. 

'   very  old  straw,  dung  from  which  the  chief  of  the  diroppings  had 

I  originally  been  extracted,  old  thatch.  <tc.       Such  things,  and 

I  many  more,  may  be  quotM  as  eligible  for  general  purposes  their 


Narcissus  Qolden  Spur. 


Kent  is  Brydon» 


eligibility  for  present  use  depending  mainly  on  the  qualifications- 
before  alluded  to,  of  being  in  what  the  gardener  terms  a  mellow 
state.  However,  old  tan  is  a  thing  to  oe  handled  with  a  little 
caution :  undecomposed,  it  is  understood  to  possess  too  much  of 
the  tannin  principle;  highly  decomposed,  it  is  powdery  and 
loose  when  dry,  and  so  clammy  when  wet  that  it  is  too  liable  to 
clog  that  openness  in  composts  which  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. It  is,  however,  very  well  as  a  stop-gap,  and  better 
adapted  for  dressing  ground  in  a  lean  condition,  wnere  manures 
are  scarce.  Decayed  leaves  of  a  year  or  more,  especially  if 
they  have  been  used  as  fermentative  matters,  make,  perliaps, 
a  better  vegetable  soil  than  other  materials;  a  stock  should 
always  be  kept  in  the  compost  yard,  and  the  heap,  like  other 
materials  of  a  soluble  character,  should  be  kept  in  a  conical 
fonn,  and  means  taken  to  keep  out  rairi. 

Mantrial  Matters.— These,  of  course,  are  various,  but 
horse  and  cow  manure  may  be  considered  the  chief.  Horse 
manure  is  seldom  used  as  it  comes  from  the  stable  yard,  being 
generally  required  for  hotbeds,  &c.,  from  whence  it  becomes 
excellent  material  for  any  purpose.  My  practice  is  to  chop  it 
to  pieces  immediately  it  is  removed  from  the  hotbeds,  for  it 
breaks  up  much  finer  at  that  period  than  after  receiving  rains, 
and  this  minute  division  of  its  parts  is  of  much  importance.  I 
think  it  may  be  held  sound  practice  to  mix  the  component  parts 
of  any  compost  so  that  the  whole  may  become,  apparently, 
a  uniform  mass,  or,  as  far  as  the  lumpv  character  of  the 
fibrous  materials  will  permit ;  besides  this,  1  advise  that  when- 
ever the  horse  droppings  are  not  particularly  required  to  b# 
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retained  in  the  dung  from  the  stable  dooi\  that  they  be  shook 
out  and  removed  to  the  compost  yard.  They  make  a  capital 
material  for  many  purposes,  such  as  Vine  border  dressing,  the 
top-dressing  of  needy  fruit  trees,  and  those  newly  planted, 
besides  a  variety  of  other  objects.  Thus  much  for  horse 
manures,  in  two  forms;  and  it  may  be  observed  that  the  liot- 
bed  dung  is  very  frequently  mixed  with  leaves,  in  which  case 
it  is.pven  better  adapted  for  composts  than  mere  manure. 

Cow  MANURE  is  another  important  manure  in  this  yard :  it  is 
eligible  for  very  important  purposes.  Almost  all  plants  that 
are  of  rapid  growth,  and  aro  required  to  make  high  display, 
with  a  bold  development  of  parts^  enjoy  a  portion  in  their  com- 
I>ost.  It  is  considered  cooler  in  its  nature  than  horse  manure; 
consequently,  composts  containing  it  are  less  liable  to  dry  up 
suddenly  in  our  hothouses.  This  manure  requires  to  lay  in  the 
compost  yard  many  months;  indeed,  the  oldetr  it  is  the  better. 
I  find  it  good  practice,  when  the  heap  is  required  for  use,  to 
turn  and  mix  it  with  fresh  charred  ashes;     these  inti>oduced 


appi-eciate,  ofiF-hand,  the  value  of  what  some  gardeners  torm 
practically  "priming"  ;  but  I  can  assure  those  who  doubt,  that 
I  have  experienced  enough  of  such  practice  to  lead  me  to  con- 
sider its  use  as  one  of  the  indispensables  of  high  culture  in 
many   soils. 

This  priming  is  not  an  expensive  aflPair,  as  might  at  first 
sight  be  supposed;  for  I  have  found,  in  practice,  that  a  mix- 
ture composed  of  about  ten  parts  soot  to  one  of  guano,  possesses 
gi'eat  power,  and  if  so,  I  should  advise  old  vegetable  remains, 
highly  decomposed,  or  what  is  termed  humus,  in  a  mellow 
state,  to  be  aaded  to  the  mixture,  and  thoroughly  blended.  It 
is  adapted  to  almost  any  crop  requiring  a  stimulus  of  greater 
action  than  can  be  expected  from  organic  manures,  unless 
highly  decomposed. — R.  E. 

Poisonous  Musbbooms. — A  coroner's  inquiry  was  held  at 
Ipswich  last  Monday  into  th&  deaths  of  Mrs.  Laura  FarroWi 
aged  forty-four,  her  daughter  Mabel,  thirteen,  and  two  sons. 


The  Bothy  at  Elvedon   Hall,   Suffolk. 


Maekemte  A  Moneur,  Ltd, 


liberally,  and  the  whole  frequently  turned  and  divided,  speedily 
become  a  friable  mass,  and  should  be  ho  used  immediately.  No 
rain  should  reach  it  afterwards. 

Charred  Materials.— These,  with  me,  have  become  so  im- 
portant, that  I  should  not  enjoy  a  peep  into, my  compost  yard 
if  it  did  not  contain  them.  It  is,  I  think,  impossible  to  over- 
rate the  practice  of  charring  all  vegetable  refuse  that  comes  to 
hand  systematically ;  not  only  on  account  of  the  invaluable  maas 
of  materials  which  this  practice  gives  back  to  the  gardens,  but 
on  account  of  the  cleanliness  involved  in  the  practice.  By  it, 
there  is  not  occasion  for  that  filthy  accumulation  of  rubbish 
which  renders  the  yard  a  nuisance;  and,  moreover,  if  the  pro- 
cees  be  rightly  conducted,  scarcely  a  seed  from  the  weeds  can 
ever  vegetate ;  they  are  stewed  in  such  a  way  as  is  bv  no  means 
congenial  to  the  seeds  of  weeds.  For  my  part,  I  seldom  use  a 
compost  for  anything  but  a  little  of  this  material  is  contained 
m  it :  and  for  all  seed  beds,  on  soils  somewhat  stubl)orn,  it  is 
excellent.  Cliar,  then,  I  say,  three  or  four  times  a  year,  all 
vegetable  refuse  not  requited  for  any  other  purpose. 

About  the  moss,  sand,  &c.,  I  need  say  little.     A  few  words 
JioWever,  on  soot  and  guano  before  I  conclude.  '    ' 

Of  course,  I  do  not  expect  that  every  one  is  in  a  position  to    ' 


Willie  and  Alfred,  aged  five  and  three  ^ears  respectively,  who 
all  died  on  Sunday  from  illness  followinjg  upon  a  supper  of 
stewed  Mushrooms  on  Friday.  The  principal  witness,  another 
son,  was  Charles  Farrow,  a  youth  of  seventeen,  who  was  with 
his  fatJier  when  the  Musiirooms  were  gathored.  He  said  that 
he  helped  to  gather  them,  but  remarked  to  his  father  that  he 
did  not  think  they  were  Mushrooms.  His  father  replied:  "Do 
you  think,  when  I  have  gathered  Mushrooms  all  my  life,  I  don't 
know  a  Mushroom  when  I  see  it?"  Mr.  Frank  Wownoughj 
curator  of  Ipswich  Museum,  being  shown  specimens  of  the  fungi 

fjBthered  by  the  police  under  the  guidance  of  the  witness  Charles 
arrow  on  Monday  morning,  declared  that  they  were  examples 
of  Agaricus  phalloides,  and  were  a  deadly  poison.  A  portion  of 
one  eaton  meant  almost  certain  death.  Be  could  not  iinder- 
stand  how  anyone  knowing  anything  of  Mushrooms  could  mis- 
take these  for  the  edible  variety,  Agaricus  campestris.  The  son 
Charles,  recalled,  asked  why  he  did  not  express  his  doubts  about 
the  Mush  rooms  at  homo  before  they  were  eaten,  said  that  he 
thought  his  father  ought  to  know  better  than  he.  The  inquest 
was  adjourned  for  a  week  for  post-mortem  examinations  to  be 
made.  Tlie  father  and  one  other  daughter  died  on  Tuesday 
last,  making  six  in  all.  One  daughter  remains  in  a  critical  con- 
dition. 
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A  Model  Bothy. 


While  the  oonditioii  of  many  gardeners'  bothies  is  still  such 
as  the  proprietons  of  them  would  blush  to  see  advertised,  there 
is^  happily,  a  very  appreciable  improvement  in  bothies  in  all 
directions.  We  take  some  of  the  credit  to  ourselves  for  the 
outcome  of  part  of  the  advances  that  have  been  made,  for  the 
publication  of  the  bothy  plans  in  the  Journal  of  Horticulture 
of  January  29  and  February  6.  1903,  and  of  several  other  datee, 
led  to  the  adoption  of  one  ot  them  for  the  rebuilding  of  the 
young  gsrdeners'  quarters  in  an  earPs  garden  shortly  after- 
wards. We  are  favoured  by  Messrs.  Mackenzie  and  Moncur, 
Ltd.,  of  fialcarres  Street,  Morningside,  Edinburgh,  with  an 
illustnstion  of  a  pretty  new  bothy  erected  by  them  at  Elveden 
Hall.  Suffolk,,  a  residence  of  Lord  Iveagh,  where  Mr.  J.  T. 
Burdett  is  head  gardener.  The  bothy  consists  of  mess  room, 
sitting  room,  kitchen^  scullery,  caretaker's  room,  seven  bed- 
rooms, and  two  foremen's  bedrooms,  with  ample  lavatory  accom- 
modation, bath  room  with  hot  and  oold  water  service.  The 
building  is  of  a  tasteful  design,  and  is  a  good  example  of  an 
up-to-date  garden  bothy. 

<■•■> 


Hardy  Plant  Notes. 

Alliam  pulohellum  flavum. 

There  are  some  wonderfully  beautiful  jrfants  among  the 
Alliums,  or  Garlics,  and  these  plants  are  so  varied  in  their 
characters  that  they  afford  us  flowers  valuable  for  all  phases  of 
hardy  plant  gardening.  A  charming  little  Garlic  for  the  rock- 
gatrden  is  that  called  A.  pulchellum  flavum.  which  only  grows 
about  9rn  high.  It  has  ercKit,  wiry  stems,  each  bearing  an  umbel 
of  graceful,  drooping,  little  flowers.  These  are  of  a  pleasing 
canary  yellow,  and  the  uninitiated  can  hardly  imagine  that  the 
little  pbtnt  is  one  of  the  somewhat  despisecl  Alliums.  This 
species  is  quite  hardy,  and  it  increases  with  fair  rapidity  by 
means  of  offsets  and  seedlings.  Bulbs  may  be  procured  and 
is  propagated  by  division. ^S.  A. 

•Helenlum  pumllum  masntfloum. 

Not  by  any  means  a  novelty,  but  a  comparatively  new  plant 
compared  with  the  majority  of  its  allies,  Helenium  pumilum 
magnificum  is  a  first  favourite  among  autumn  flowers  of  its 
class  by  all  who  are  well  acouainted  with  the  genus  and  its 
species  and  varieties.  As  a  Dorder  flower  it  is  superb,  while 
when  properly  staged  it  is  of  greet  value  in  an  exhibit  of  autumn 
hardy  flowers.  It  has  given  to  not  a  few  winning  stands  a 
refinement  in  the  way  of  yellow  composites  not  always  easy 
to  secure ;  and  as  a  cut  flower  for  the  dwelling  it  is  valuable 
on  account  of  its  lasting  properties,  as  well  as  for  its  intrinsic 
beauty.  The  plant  itself  grows  from  2ft  to  3ft  high,  and  gives 
light  green  foliage,  apd  large,  handsome  flowers  of  a  soft,  yet 
bright,  yellow.  In  the  tnixed  lx)rder  it  is  invaluable  from  early 
August  onwards,  and  one  would  imagine  that  a  bed  of  this 
flower,  either  alone  or  margined  with  some  other  plant  of  suit- 
able habit  and  colouring,  wo"lcl  be  very  beautiful  m  its  season. 
This  variety  is  much  superior  to  the  ordinary  H.  pumilum,  and 
may  well  supersede  it;  while  it  is -reasonable  enough  in  price  to 
be  within  the  command  of  all  who  have  a  garden  and  who  oan 
annually  spend  a  few  shillings  in  purchasing  plants.  This 
Helenium  might  well  form  one  of  the  additions  secured,  and  its 
cost  is  now  only  a  few  pence.  It  thrives  in  any  ordinary  soil, 
but  where  the  finest  flowers  are  required  this  should  be  fiairly 
rich.  It  might  well  be  planted  in  quantity  by  those  who  have 
Urge  requirements  in  tne  way  of  cut  flowers,  and  who  could 
devote  a  small  bed  to  its  cultivation  in  the  reserve  garden.  It 
planted  any  time  in  autumn.— S.  A. 

LtlUuin  speolosuin. 

Place  the  plants  of  L.  speciosum,  commonly  called  lancifolium, 
outdoors  in  a  warm  sheltered  position,  and  if  wet  weather  lay 
the  pots  on  their  sides,  but  not  if  fine,  heavy  rains  being 
injurious ;  but  it  is  necessary  that  the  soil  be  moist.  \\'hen  the 
stems  turn  yellow  cut  them  off,  and  turn  the  plants  out  of  the 
pots ;  remove  the  part  of  the  stem  above  the  crown  of  the  bulbs 
by  twisting  it  out,  and  take  away  any  soil  that  comes  freely  from 
the  roots;  then,  after  draining  the  pots  well,  return  the  bulbs 
to  the  same  size  of  pot,  or,  if  it  is  too  small,  to  others  a  sise 
larger,  potting  so  as  to  have  the  crowns  just  level  or  a  little 
below  the  surface,  and  2in  from  the  rim  of  the  pot.  The  space 
left  should  be  filled  up  level  with  the  rim  with  th<»  same  com- 
post as  that  used  for  potting,  when  the  fresh  growths  are  a  few 
inches  above  the  rim  of  the  pot.  The  soil  should  be  kept  moist, 
any  water  required  being  given  around  the  bulbs,  and  not 
poured  ujpon  them.  Keep  them  in  a  frame  or  pit  safe  from 
frost  durmK  the' winter.  Equal  parts  of  fiandy  peat,  light  loam, 
and  leaf  soil,  with  a  sixth  of  sand  will  grow  them  well. 


The  National  Rose  Society's  Autumn  Sliow. 

Visitors  to  the  fourth  annual  autumn  exhibition  of  the 
National  Rose  Society,  which  will  be  held  in  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Hall,  Vincent  Square,  Westminster,  on  Tuesday  next, 
the  24th  inst.,  will  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  Ro<ses 
under  artificial  light  towards  tlie  end  of  the  show,  as  it  has 
been  decided  not  to  close  the  exhibition  until  eight  o'clock  on 
that  evening.  Another  new  feature  introduced  this  year  for 
the  first  time  is  a  olasB  for  table  decorations,  when  a  silver  cup, 
value  five  guineas,  given  by  the  president  of  the  society,  Ma*. 
E.  B.  Lindsell,  will  be  competed  tor.  The  weather  during  the 
first  half  of  September  has  proved  so  favourable  that  an 
unusually  lar^  and  beautiful  display  of  autumn-flowering  Roses 
may  be  anticipated.— £i>ward  M!awl£t. 

Rose  Cuttinfifs. 

Last  week,  a  carriage  was  announced  at  the  door,  and  after 
squaring  myself  a  little,  I  went  out,  and  had  a  long  consulta- 
tion, which  ended  by  one  of  the  ladies  saying  that  the  purport 
of  the  vTsit  \^'as  to  know  the  exact  time  when  Rose  cutting 
should  be  made  in  the  autumn ;  tliat  the  Rose  cuttings  which 
Johnny,  the  under  gardener,  put  in  last  October  twelvemonths, 
at  such  a  place,  had  all  roo^  and  were  then  in  fine  bloom, 
but  that  there  were  only  half-a-dozen  kinds ;  and  tiiat  if  October 
would  do  for  other  Roses,  as  well,  it  would  suit  them  better,  as 
they  were  going  out  for  a  while. 

I  .said,  the  latter  part  of  September,  and  all  through  October, 
was  about  the  best  time ;  but  when  one  knew  how  to  choose  the 
right  cuttings,  any  time,  from  the  beginning  or  middle  of 
'August,  was  equally  good;  so  we  parted.  A  few  days  after- 
waids  I  went  down  to  see  "Johnny's"  Roses,  and  they  were 
very  fine,  certainly,  but  not  too  close  together.  They  are 
William  Jesse,  Madame  Laffay,  Souvenir  de  Malmaison,  G^nt 
des  Batailles,  and  two  other  kinds,  but  their  names  I  could  not 
read,  with  abundance  of  Gloire  de  Rosamene,  which  will  strike 
in  all  seasons,  in  the  dead  of  winter  as  well  as  in  June. 

Now,  it  so  happens  that  I  saw  **  Johnny'*  making  and 
putting  in  those  very  cuttings,  and  as  he  hardly  l<>st  a  single 
cutting  out  of  the  lot,  his  way  must  answer  with  all  Johnnies, 
at  least,  and  with  others  as  well,  if  I  am  not  mistaken  ;  ^^T  when 
I  rang  the  beU,  and  inquired  about  the  Rose  cuttings  which 
were  planted  at  such  a  time,  my  lady's  maid,  a  pretty  little 
black-eyed  Susan,  stepped  forwara.  and  said,  she  ought  t»  know 
best  about  these  cuttings;  tliat  **  Johnny"  never  put  a  foot 
into  that  garden  from  that  day  to  this,  and  that  she  ought  to 
have  the  credit  of  them,  for  she  believed  the  old  gardener  never 
looked  at  them  at  all,  and  no  blame  to  him  either,  for  if  he  was 
not  fit  to  make  Rose  cuttings  before  a  boy  like  him,  he  was  not 
fit  for  his  place ;  but,  she  added,  with  increased  energy,  **  I  do 
not  see  why  they  make  such  a  fuss  about  Rose  cuttings,  or 
Geraniums  either,  for  I  am  sure  I  could  make  them  myself  as 
well  as  Johnny;  at  any  late.  if  I  was  once  shown,  as  he  was; 
and  I  know  I  can  do  them  after  that  without  any  trouble." 

Well,  I  took  the  maiden  at  her  word;  made  one  Tom  Thumb 
cutting  to  show  her  how,  and  one  Rose  cutting  also;  planted 
both,  and  cut  others,  which  she  m«ide  and  planted,  then  and 
there,  out  in  the  open  border,  and  in  a  row  along  the  side  of  the 
walk,  that  she  might  not  get  on  the  ground  when  looking  after 
them.  No  glasses,  *^  no  nothing,"  but  the  bare  border  and  the 
open  air.  But  will  the  cuttings  grow?  I  think  they  will,  cer- 
tainly. 

Now,  if  this  lady's  maid,  who,  as  I  have  heard  tell,  was  only 
a  child  till  she  was  past  five-and-twenty,  according  to  her  lady's 
opinion,  and  *' Johnny,"  who  was  but  a  *'  mere  boy,"  according 
to  the  new  propagator's  account,  could,  and  can,  grow  Rose 
cuttings  at  this  rate,  surely  full-grown  people  need  not  hesitate 
to  try  their  hands  at  growing  Roses  from  cuttings,  and  this  is 
just  the  rifeht  season  to  begin;  for  if  any  of  the  cuttings  fail, 
it  will  be  seen  in  time  to  try  again  and  again  before  the  season 
is  out  for  planting  such  cuttings. 

From  the  middle  to  the  end  of  September,  I  believe  to  be 
the  best  time  to  put  in  Rose  cuttings  on  the  following  plan ;  but 
I  have  put  them  in  from  the  1st  of  August  to  the  end  of 
Noveral>er,  the  first  and  the  last  being  free-growing  Bourbons. 
Those  put  in  early  in  August  would  root  before  the  winter,  and 
the  later  ones  not  before  the  end  of  April  ;  they  would  require 
protection  with  bnnorhs  in  the  winter,  and  to  he  left  in  the  eamo 
niHco  till  the  following  October  or  November.  The  early  ones 
to  be  taken  up  and  potted,  and  kept  in  cold  frames  as  soon  as 
they  were  rootcnl,  but  sometimes  not  till  the  soring  following. 
In  tliat  case  they  would  need  shelter  in  hard  frost. 

Two  things  are  essential  to  success  for  this  way  of  growing 
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Rose  cuttings : — Not  to  plant  them  on  a  north  or  shaded  border ; 
and  not  to  place  handglasses  over  them,  unless  they  are  under  a 
north  wall — even  then,  I  should  be  af  mid  to  use  glasses,  because 
they  are  so  liable  to  cause  damp.  An  east  aspect  is  the  best 
for  them,  where  the  sun  could  reach  them  till  ten  or  eleven  in 
the  forenoon. 

To  put  glasses  over  any  cuttings,  in  the  sun,  without  bottom 
heat  under  them,  I  hold  to  be  the  next  thing  to  madness  itself. 
Even  a  rooted  plant  suffers,  in  the  long  run,  if  the  top  heat  is 
kept  at  20de^  aboive  the  bottom  heat— much  more  a  cutting; 
and  that  would  often  be  about  the  difference  between  the  top 
and  bottom  heat  if  the  sun  struck  on  the  glass  at  all. 

If  one  could  make  up  a  mild  hotbed  at  this  season,  that 
would  be  likely  to  keep  warm  for  six  weeks,  or  two  months,  and 
use  short  cuthngs  not  quite  half-ripened,  a  glass  covering  would 
do  wonders  witn  Roses ;  but  then,  it  is  Sheer  folly  for  stnangers 
to  this  kind  of  work  to  undertake  it.  A  novice,  if  he  or  she  is 
ever  so  much  in  earnest,  is  as  sure  to  have  mishaps  with  a  hotbed 
and  glasses  as  I  am  saying  so.  Gardeners  want  no  rules  for 
growing  cuttings,  and  hotbeds  they  will  have;  but  that  is  quite 
another  question  altogether.  It  is  only  here  and  there  that  one 
meets  with  an  unpractised  hand  who  can  manage  a  hotbed  with 
the  help  of  a  tid^r  labourer ;  therefore,  it  seems  a  pity  to  throw 
away  g;ood  cuttings  till  you  are  more  sure  of  success,  by 
practising  on  more  easy  subjects  till  you  thus  get  a  right  under, 
standing  about  managing  a  hotbed  and  glasses. 

All  the  writing  and  reading  in  the  world  will  not  insure 
success  is  growing  cuttings  of  anv  kind  without  some  practice; 
and  the  simplest  practice  is  surely  that  of  planting  cuttings  in 
the  open  ground,  and  letting  them  take  tneir  chance,  with  a 
little  watering  now  and  then,  and  cutting  off  decayed  leaves  as 
they  appear.  We  must  never  say  or  allow  leaves  to  be  pulled  of 
from  cuttings,  wherever  they  are,  as  the  force  of  the  pull  is 
sure  to  disturnthe  cutting,  more  or  less,  and  no  one  can  fix  a 
trotting  a  second  time,  so  as  to  be  sure  of  it  afterwards. 

There  is  another  thing  in  propagation  which  can  never  be 
learnt  or  taught  in  books,  and  that  is,  the  proper  state  of  a 
outting  as  to  ripeness.  Heaths  and  Roses  come  more  under  the 
rule  than  any  other  plants  I  can  think  of ;  it  is  true,  if  they  are 
to  be  in  strong  heat  at  once,  and  covered  with  glasses,  it  is  no 
matter  how  soft  they  are ;  but  Heath  cuttings  without  heat,  and 
Rose  cuttings  for  the  open  air,  must  be  made  at  a  particular  stage 
of  ripeness,  else  it  is  a  mere  chance  if  they  do  not  all  fail. 

If  they  happen  to  be  only  a  little  ioo  ripe,  they  will  stand 
and  look  well  for  weeks,  without  making  the  least  progress  for 
rooting ;  and  before  it  is  over  with  them  the  bottoms  are  so  hard 
that  steel  pens  would  root  as  soon  as  they.  If  they  are  not  ripe 
enoughf  they  will  rot  at  the  bottom  in  a  week  or  ten  days,  in 
spite  of  all  that  one  can  do  for  them.  If  handglasses  are  put 
over  unripe  Rose  cuttings,  that  is,  unripe  for  a  cutting,  and 
more,  if  tney  are  put  into  a  shaded  place,  all  the  gardeners  in 
England  could  not  keep  them  from  rotting,  yet  these  might  be 
just  in  the  right  state  of  ripeness  for  planting  over  bottom  heat. 
In  general  terms,  we  say,  half-ripened  cuttings,  and  that  is  about 
the  mark,  are  to  be  selected  for  autumn  use  in  the  open  air, 
but  there  is  no  sign  by  which  we  can  tell  when  a  shoot  or  twig 
is  half-ripe.  Every  kind  of  plant  has  its  own  particular  looks 
when  it  is  half-ripe,  or  in  a  fit  state  for  cuttings.  It  is  from  the 
"  looks  "  that  the  practised  eye  can  judge  so  well  what  the 
state  of  the  cutting  is  at  the  time.  Experience,  and  experience 
only,  can  teach  the  value  of  the  ''  looks." 

There  is  another  very  great  diflBculty  in  the  way  of  growing 
Rose  cuttings  out  of  doors  which  is  seldom  thought  of,  and  that 
is,  the  natural  soil  and  situation.  There  «Lre  soils  on  which 
Roses  seem  to  grow  without  any  care;  all  the  land  round  me 
here,  for  miles,  looks  as  if  Roses  ought  to  perish  on  it  in  a  year 
or  two.  It  is  little  better  than  black  sand  on  the  top,  but 
Roses  grow  and  bloom  wonderfully  well  in  almost  every  ^rden 
hereabouts.  Cuttings  of  them  will  grow  in  this  top  soil  without 
any  sand  or  compost ;  but  there  are  plenty  of  gardens  and  places 
where  one  would  not  fear  to  trust  anv  Rose,  judging  from  ap- 
X)earance.  and  yet  the  most  difficult  thing  about  such  places  is 
to  keep  Roses  in  good  order,  and  not  a  Rose  cutting  out  of  a 
•dosen  will  strike  in  these  gardens.  All  this  has  come  within  my 
own  practice,  and  I  can  vouch  for  it. 

I  believe  that  all  the  hybrid  perpetual  Roses,  all  the  climbers, 
and  Noisettes,  and  Chinas,  can  be  nad  on  their  own  roots  in  all 
the  great  Rose  nurseries,  if  they  were  asked  for  early  enough. 
I  also  believe  that  most  of  the  hybrid  Chinas,  for  pillar  Roses, 
And  all  the  hybrid  perpetuals,  will  root  as  easily  as  the  China  and 
Tea  Roses,  but  take  longer  time  to  do  it. 

I  know  that  the  nature  of  the  season,  for  the  first  month 
after  the  cuttings  are  put  in,  has  a  great  influence  on  the 
failures  or  success.  Even  the  state  of  the  plant  from  which 
cuttings  are  taken  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  business ;  so 
that  between  one  thing  and  another,  I  have  known  gardeners 
in  first-rate  places,  who  were  not  always  successful  with  their 
Rose  cuttings ;  therefore,  it  is  only  but  fair  that  all  this  should 
be^  known,  in  order  not  to  be  discouraged  if  our  first,  second, 
and  third  attempts  should  not  be  so  profitable  as  we  reckoned 
on  «t  startincc. 

I  once  had  above  four  hundred  cutClngs  of  hybrid  perpetuals. 


which  I  lost  one  winter,  after  two-thirds .  of  them  were  rooted 
a  little,  by  a  heavy  fall  of  snow ;  the  snow-water  bad  no  means 
of  escaping  except  through  my  cutting-bed,  but  I  never  gave 
that  a  thought  when  the  bed  was  made.  If  I  were  to  make 
up  my  mind  that  I  would  root  ten  out  of  a  dooen  of  Rose 
cuttings,  out  of  some  thousands,  in  the  way  of  busines^  the 
whole  to  be  in  the  <»>en  air,  ana  no  glasses  were  allowed,  tfie 
drainage  is  the  first  thine  I  would  take  in  hand.  Next  to  that, 
the  proper  compost,  ana  compactness  of  it ;  in  the  bed  all  my 
cuttings  should  be  short,  if  I  could  get  them  so;  none  would 
be  above  4in  long,  and  all  should  either  have  a  heel,  or  be  cut 
just  below  the  part  where  that  shoot  started  from.     I  would 

fut  them  3in  deep  in  the  bed^  and  three  leaves  would  be  all  that 
would  allow  for  each,  cuttme;  but  I  do  not  put  much  stress 
on  leaves  at  all  after  the  midme  of  September ;  but  a  firm  leaf 
that  will  hold  green  lor  a  time  is  eeneraily  valuable  in  a  gar- 
dener^s  eye,  whether  it  is  so  in  reality  or  not.  I  have  put  in 
hundreds  without  a  single  leaf  to  any  of  them,  and  they  rooted 
as  well  as  those  that  had  a  few  leaves,  ^fter  planting  a  lot  of 
cuttings,  I  would  water  with  a  rose-pot  to  settle  the  ml  round 
them  more  perfectly,  and  I  would  place  some  bou^bs  between 
them  and  the  sun  for  the  first  three  weeks;  after  that  the  sun 
is  not  so  strong,  and  we  never  have  too  much  of  it.  Before  the 
winter  sets  in,  I  would  oarefully  lay  on,  between  the  rows  of 
cuttings,  and  some  distance  om  eacn  side  of  them,  a  layer  of 
small  coal-ashes,  leaf  mould,  or  rotten  tan,  so  as  to  cover  them 
all  but  the  topmost  bud.  The  Bourbons,  and  any  which  I 
thought  tender,  or  might  suffer  from  frost,  I  would  shelter  with 
boughs  stuck  all  roiindand  among  them.  1  would  put  a  number 
or  name  to  each  kind ;  and  next  .May  I  would  water  the  whole 
bed  once  a  week,  whether  they  seamed  to  want  it  or  not.  The 
drainage  being  good,  the  water  could  not  hurt  them,  and  it 
might  give  them  an  early  start. 

The  cuttings  should  be  in  rows  as  regular  as  I  could  make 
them  ;  4in  from  row  to  row,  and  2in  from  one  cutting  to  another 
in  the  row.  They  would  do  closer  or  wider  apart,  but  there 
would  be  nothing  gained  either  wav.  Leaf  mould  and  sand,  in 
equal  proportions,  would  be  one-half  mv  compost  for  them:  the 
other  half  would  be  from  the  surface  of  the  lightest  part  or  the 
garden ;  the  whole  should  be  sifted  through  a  nne  sieve,  and  the 
bed  be  lOin  or  12in  deep,  on  a  good  drainage,  and  in  front  of  a 
wall  with  an  east  or  west  aspect.  The  border  between  the  wall 
and  the  walk,  for  4ft  or  6ft  from  the  side  of  the  walk,  is  the 
place  for  them ;  not  the  narrow  border  by  the  side  of  the  wall. 
A  bed,  4ft  wide  on  a  6ft  wide  border  of  this  kind,  would  take  as 
many  cuttings  as  any  private  grower  could  wish  tor,  or  provide, 
in  one  season.  Then,  if  the  first  few  inches  of  the  top  of  that 
bed  are  scraped  to  <me  side,  then  a  good  spitful  or  spadeful  is 
thrown  out  from  all  over  the  bed,  and  the  bottom  of  this  is 
loosed^  with  the  spade,  it  is  ready  for  the  compost,  after  first 
throwing  the  top  soil  that  was  saved  into  the  bottom,  as  wall- 
borders  are  generallv  well  drained  already.  The  compost  I 
would  press  very  hara,  and  make  the  bed  quite  full  with  it ;  after 
that,  1  would  fco  oxx  planting,  or  putting  in  the  cuttings,  from 
time  to  time,  till  the  end  of  October,  as  they  could  be  had,  and 
as  my  time  allowed.  I  would  not  plant  one  of  them  with  a  very 
soft  top  to  it ;  and  would  rather  shorten  the  cuttinfic  to  less  than 
din  than  use  soft  green  tops,  which  soon  perish  with  the  least 
mishap.— D.  B. 

Greenlionga  Plants. 

Herina  Foihar|tlU  major. 

The  Guernsey  Lilies  al-e  channine  plants  for  a  oool  house, 
and  they  are  far  too  aeldooi  grown  for  deoonative  purposes  in 
such  structures.  Some  plant  lovers  have,  however,  disoorered 
their  value  and  appreciate  them  accordingly,  for  they  can  be 
employed  with  excelieint  effect  amongst  ordinary  fine-foliage 
plants,  ferns,  and  plants  with  less  brilliant  flowers.  They  are 
worth V  or  careful  culture,  and  soapes  of  unusual  sise  are  fre- 

auently  produced  under  good  treatment.  One  such  is  laithfuUy 
epicted  in  the  woodcut  on  page  277,  and  will  convey 
some  idea  of  what  can  be  effected  by  liberal  treatment.  An 
important  point  is  to  avoid  frequent  repottin^gs,  and  it  is  prefer- 
abe  to  allow  plants  to  remain  several  years  in  a  pot,  supplying 
what  nutriment  they  need  in  the  form  of  liquid  manure,  than 
to  turn  them  out  every  season,  for  this  genemlly  leads  to 
failure.  A  good  turfy  loam,  not  too  heavy,  with  a  fiair  propor- 
tion of  sand  and  thorough  drainage,  are  all  the  essentials  in 
the  cultivation  of  this  Nerine ;  the  coolest  position,  where  frost  i. 
oan  be  excluded,  suitinsr  it  at  all  seasons,  and  one  frequent 
cause  of  failure  with  this  and  other  Nerines  has  been  giowing  - 
it  in  too  high  a  temi>erature.  ... 

The  flowers  are  a  brilliant  scarlet,  much  superior  to  N. 
sArniensis  and  more  like  N.  coorusca,  but  surpassing  that  apecies 
in  sise,  though  this  when  well  grown  is  a  handsome  plant.  An- 
other attractive  species  is  N.  rosea,  with  large  bright  rosy 
flowers,  while  as  a  delicate  diminutive  beauty  the  exquisite 
little  N.  filifolia  should  by  all  means  be  grown.— Practitioner. 
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Douzan  ftiid  Jeanne  Charmet    were    most    attractive.     (Silyer 
Bankfiian  medal.) 

From  Mesans.  Jaa.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  came  a  group  of 
hardy  shrubs  arranged  on  the  ground  floor.  The  chief  features 
were  fine  plants  of  Aralia  spinosa,  Viburnum  rhytidophyllum  (in 
fruit),  SambucuB  canadensis,  and  Hippophae  rhamnoides 
foemina.  A  nice  collection  of  Crab  Apples  were  also  disp^Iayed ; 
while  some  baakete  of  Cydonia  pygmea,  Clerodendroti  trichoto- 
mum,  and  a  variety  of  Cotoneasters  completed  a  very  interesting 
exhibit.  The  same  firm  had  some  chafrming  Streptooarpus 
hybrids,  no  less  than  twenty-seven  distinct  shades  l)eing  on 
view ;  also  some  good  plants  of  Nerine  Fothergilli  major  in  ex- 
cellent condition,  with  a  beautiful  pan  of  Sarracenia  purpurea. 
(Silver  Flora  medal.) 

A  collection  of  Montbretias  came  from  Messrs.  Wallace  and 
Co.,  Colchester,  and  attracted  much  attention.  A  few  of  the 
most  conspicuous  were  Herewaid.  Prometheus,  King  Edward, 
West  wick,  Ernest  Davidson,  and  Germania.  The  same  firm 
also  staged  a  collection  of  hardy  flowers  and  some  capital 
Gladioli.     (Silver-^^ilt  Banksian  medal.) 

Dahlias  came  in  great  force  from  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and 
Sons,  Swanley.  The  exhibit  consisted  of  cactus,  PsBony,  single, 
and  giant  decorative  varieties.  In  the  cactus  section  the  best 
were  Mrs.  MacMillan,  Kathleen  Bryant,  Mrs.  H.  Shoesmith, 
H.  Shoesmith,  and  Oscarr.  The  giant  flowered  included  fine 
blooms  of  Perle  de  Lyon,  Le  Colosse,  Variabilis,  Madame  Van  de 
Dael,  Souvenir  de  Gustav  Douzon,  Jeanne  Charmet,  Papa 
Charmet,  and  Mr.  F.  Grinsted.  The  giant  single  flowers  were 
also  large  and  of  bright  colours.  (Silver  Flora  medal.)  From 
Mr.  R.  H.  West,  Tower  Hill,  Brentwood,  came  a  nice  collection 
of  Dahlias  of  the  best  kinds.     (Silver  Banksian  medal.) 

A  collection  of  early  flowering  Chrysanthemums  came  from 
Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co..  Ltd.,  Merstham.  The  flowers  were 
sta^^ed  both  in  sprays  and  aisbudded  form.  The  most  prominent 
varieties  were  Nina  Blick,  Champ  d'Or,  Polly,  Harrie,  Perle 
Chatillonaise,  Miss  B.  Miller,  Ethel,  and  Jason.  (Bronse  Flora 
medal.) 

Messrs.  Paul  and  Son^  Cheshunt,  staged  an  exhibit  of  Dahlias, 
cut,  flowering,  and  f<^ia^e  shrubs.  The  Dahlias  included  a 
representative  display,  while  in  the  shrubs  were  noted  Crataegus 
macrantha,  Cotoneaster  frigida,  Weigela  versicolor,  and 
Sambucus  nigra  argentea;  also  a  variety  of  Crabs  all  carrying 
good  crops  of  fruit. 

From  Messrs.  Kenward  and  Son,  Lewes,  came  a  very  large 
wreath  composed  of  Lilies,  orchids,  Carnations,  and  Pan- 
cratiums. 

Mecsrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham,  occupied  a  table  about 
50ft  long  with  a  capital  collection  of  Dahlias.  The  exhibit  was 
assisted  with  Asters  and  a  few  Tritomas.  The  best  cactus  sorts 
were  Diavolo,  Violetta,  Caradoc,  White  Lady,  Cynthia,  Nelson, 
and  Primrose.  In  the  Paeonr  section  were  handsome  clumps  of 
Baron  de  Grancy,  Duke  Henry,  King  Leopold,  and  Glory  of 
Baarm.     (Silver-gilt  Banksian  medal.) 

From  Mr.  L.  R.  Russell,  Richmond,  came  a  nice  comer  of 
Ivies  of  the  arborea  type,  Clematises,  and  a  variety  of  varie- 
gated shrubs.  Messrs.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  arranged  a 
collection  of  oactus  and  show  Dahlias,  also  vases  of  hardy 
flowers,  in  which  the  Asters  formed  the  leading  feature.  (Silver 
Banksian  medal.) 

Messrs.  H.  B.  May  and  Sons,  Upper  Edmonton,  made  a  nice 
exhibit  of  Bouvardias  and  ferns,  with  a  few  standard  Veronicas. 
The  Bouvardias  included  Alfred  Neuner,  President  Cleveland, 
Pride  of  Brooklyn^  Princess  of  Wales,  and  Hogarthi.  The 
Veronicas  were  chiefly  grown  in  Sin  pots,  and  were  just  in  per- 
fection. (Silver  Banksian  medal.)  A  table  of  Hydrangea 
Hortensia  from  Sir  E.  Ijoder,  Bart.,  Leonardslee,  Horsham  (gar- 
dener, Mr.  Cook),  the  flowers  beautifully  coloured,  a  pale  blue, 
fresh,  and  nicely  shaded,  wavS  admired. 

Messrs.  H.  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  sent  a  large  exhibit, 
which  included  some  well  developed  plants  of  Nephrolepis  Whit- 
man!, Carnations  in  variety,  the  quaint  Rochea  faloata,  and 
some  well-grown  plants  of  Chironia  ixifera. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Stredwick  and  Son,  St.  LeonairdsK>n-Sea,  sent 
a  box  of  seedling  cactus  Dahlias,  which  included  good  spravs  of 
Dorothy,  Ivernia,  Rev.  A.  Bridge,  Harold  Peerman,  and  C.  E. 
Wilkins. 

A  splendid  decorative  exhibit  of  cactus  Dahlias  was  that 
from  Mr.  J.  Walker,  Thame.  The  flowers  were  arranged  in  tall 
bamboos  and  baskets,  the  whole  being  artistically  arranged. 
The  most  effective  varieties  were  Cockatoo,  Iris,  Tricolor, 
Crepuscule,  and  The  Pilot.  Some  very  fine  doubles  were  also 
arranged  on  the  orthodox  boards.  A  remarkably  fine  strain  of 
quilled  Asters  were  also  shown.     (Silver-gilt  Banksian  medal.) 

Dahlias,  too,  came  from  Mr.  Chas.  Turner,  Slough,  who  made 
his  show  with  the  old  double  and  pompons.  Both  sections  were 
above  the  average.  In  the  former  section  a  good  popular 
selection  of  the  well-known  varieties  were  staged ;  while  ttie  best 
of  the  pompons  were  Adelaide,  Hesperia,  Donald,  Cyril  Phyllis 
Marietta,  Ideal,  and  Thora.  (Silver  Flora  medal.)  A  beautifiii 
bank  of  Roses  came  from  Messrs.  W.  and  J.  Brown  Peter- 
borough.    (Silver  Banksian  medal.)      Messre.  W.  Cutbush  and 


Son,  Highgate,  were  represented  by  a  collection  of  tree  Carna- 
tions with  a  couple  of  mounds  of  Lilium  roseum.  (Silver  Flora 
medal.) 

Mr.  Fmnk  Brasier,  Hardy  Plant  Nurseries,  Caterham,  had 
an  extensive  exhibit  of  hardy  flowers.  The  early  flowering 
Chrysanthemums  formed  a  good  feature.  A  few  of  the  best 
were  Enchantress,  Rabbie  Bums,  Polly,  Goacher's  Crimson, 
Roi  des  Blan<s,  Crimson  Marie  Masse,  Nina  Blick,  and  Diana. 
(Silver  Banksian  medal.) 

Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Hardy  Plant  Farm,  Enfield,  sent  a  fine 
display  of  hardy  flowers.  The  chief  features  were  a  basket  of 
Tntoma  MacOwani,  a  small  varietVj  very  bright  in  colour; 
Lobelia  syphilitica,  some  fine  seedlings  of  Uhr^^eanthemum 
maximum,  Pentstemons  in  variety,  Rudbeckia  maxima,  Liliums 
in  large  variety,  some  handsome  spikes  of  Liatris  pcynostachya, 
and  good  Delphiniums.     (Silver  Flom  medal.) 

A  beautiful  group  of  Clerodendron  fallax  came  from  Lord 
Salisbury,   Hatfield  (gardener,  Mr.  Prince).     The  plants  were 

f  rowing  in  oin  pots,  and  had  a  spread  of  foliage  at  feast  2}ft  in 
iameter,  each  plant  with  a  magnificent  head  of  fl6wer.    (Silver 
Flora  medal.) 

Certlfloatei  and  Awwdi  of  Merit. 

DahHa  Flame  (S.  Shoesmith). — A  large  spidery  cactus  variety 
having  every  quality.     The  colour  is  orange-cnmson.    A.M. 

Dahlia  Dorothy  (J.  Stredwick  and  Son). — A  mauve-pink  cactus 
with  creamy  centre.    A.M. 

Dahlia  Invemia  (Stredwick). — A  vei^  large  flower  (cactus)  with 
buif-apricot  centre,  and  the  tips  of  the  florets  rosette.    A.M. 

Dahlia  Rev.  A,  Bridge  (Stredwick). — A  sprightly  and  pretty 
cactus  variety,  with  bright  yellow  centre  and  ruby  tips.    A.M. 

Dahlia  O,  E.  Wilkins  (Stredwick).— One  of  the  sweetest  of  the 
new  cactus  varieties,  with  soft  yellow  centre  and  pale  pink  tips.  A.M. 

Dahlia  Cynthia  (T.  S.  Ware,  Lid.). — A  strong  petalled  cactus, 
good  for  garden  decoration,  of  a  rich  reddish  apricot  colour,  and 
yellow  centre.    A.M. 

Monthretia  Lady  Hamillon  (Major  Petre).  —  A  large  flowered* 
rich,  golden  yellow  variety,  the  flowers  opening  2m8  wide.  .  The 
inflorescence  is  strong  and  branching.  From  Westwick  House, 
Norwich  (gardener.  Mr.  Qeo.  Davison).     A..M. 

Monthretia  Lord  Neleon  (Major  Petre). — Large  bell-shaped  flowers 
of  an  orang^crimson  colour.    A.M. 

Monthretia  King  Edward  (Major  Petre). — This  is  not  so  distinctive 
or  pretty  as  the  two  above.  The  flowers  are  large  and  stellate,  and 
golden  yellow.    A.M. 

Sophro-lmlia  Gratrixim  magnificum  (F.  Menteith  Ogilvie,  Esq.).— 
Parentage :  Sophronitis  grandiflora  x  Lselia  tenebrosa.  The  flowers 
are  nearly  intermediate.  The  petals  and  sepals  are  of  the  tenebrosa 
tinge  of  apricot-crimson,  and  the  lip,  which  is  fluted,  is  purplish  with 
creamy  base.    The  flowers  measure  4in  to  51n  aoross.    A.M. 

Vihumum  rhytidophyllum  ( Jamea  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.). — A  hardy 
handsome  evergreen,  the  leaves  shining,  corrugated,  oblong-elliptic, 
with  entire  cd/es,  and  Sin  to  lOin  in  length.  They  are  of  a  deep 
green  above,  and  silvery  tomentose  beneath.  The  flowers,  in  dusters, 
are  similar  to  V.  lantana,  and  the  great  attractions  are  the  bunches 
of  brilliant  scarlet-crimson  berries,  which  afterwards  tu^n  black. 
P.C.O. 

Edinbwgh  JLatamn  Show,  Sept.  11th  and  12th. 

The  autumn  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural 
Society  was  held  in  the  Waverley  Market,  and  was  attended 
with  more  than  usual  success.  The  lateness  of  this  season,  and 
the  little  spell  of  good  ^-eatJier  immediately  preceding  the  show, 
came  in  like  a  kind  Providence.  Leaving  out  of  reckoning  the 
great  International  of  two  years  ago,  it  was  decidedly  the  best 
autumn  exhibition  the  society  has  had  for  quite  ten  years  back. 
Tlie  entries  were  120  more  than  last  year,  amounting  to  1820, 
while  everything,  excepting  Apples  ana  some  other  hardy 
fruits,  was  of  a  hi^h  quality. 

As  usual  at  Edinburgh  in  September,  tJie  great  interest  of 
the  show  was  fruit,  especially  Grapes,  of  which  there  was  a 

great  display.  The  great  centre  of  interest  was  in  the  champion 
^rape  class  for  eight  bunches,  not  more  than  two  bunches  of  any 
variety.  The  £oO  challenge  trophy,  presented  by  Mr.  Massie^ 
with  £15  and  a  gold  badge,  is  the  first  prize  in  this  class,  with 
£10,  £5^and  £3  respectively  for  second,  third,  and  fourth 
prizes.  This  is  the  fourth  year  the  trophy  has  been  competed 
for,  and  a  different  grower  has  gained  it  each  year.  On  this 
occasion  there  were  eight  competitors,  and  to  the  visitor,  taking 
a  general  view  of  them,  all  seemed  of  first  class  quality.  The- 
juoges,  for  the  fourth  time  in  succession,  were  Mr.  McHattie* 
of  Edinburgh  City  Gardens,  and  Mr.  Barnes,  of  Eaton  HalK 
who  spent  a  long  time  in  making  a  very  minute  examination 
of  the  various  lots.  Their  decision  was  anxiously  waited  for, 
and  when  finally  given,  the  premier  place  was  ordained  for  the 
well-known  veteran  prizetaker  Mr.  Thos.  Lunt,  gardener, 
Keir  House,  Dunblane,  with  an  award  of  60  points  out  of  a 
possible  72.     The  maximum  pointri  are :— for  Muscat  of  Alexan- 
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dria^  10  points:  for  all  other  Muscats  and  Black  Hamburgh, 
9  points ;  and  all  other  sorts,  8  points.  Mr.  Lunt*6  exhibit  was 
pointed  fis  follows : — 


Mnsoat  of  Alexandria 
Black  Hamburgh 
Madresfield  Court 
Alnwick  Seedling 


8  and9i  =  17} 
7  and  7h  =  Ui 
71  and  8  =  15i 
6k  and  7    =  12} 


60  points 


Mr.  Lunt,  though  e  well-known  Grape  exhibitor^  and  winner 
on  one  occasion  oT  the  Shrewsbury  champion  prise,  has  not 
previously  competed  for  the  Massie  trophy.  The  second  place 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Green,  Grinkle  rark.  Loftus,  with  67 
points.  His  Muscats  were  very  good,  slightly  unfinished  in 
colour.  Mr.  Jas.  Beisant,  Castle  Huntly,  Forgandenny,  the 
winner  two  yeoro  ago.  was  third  with  e  good  exhibit,  ^ning 
65|  points;  and  Mr.  Goodacre,  Elvaston  Castle,  Derbyshire,  the 
winner  three  ^ears  ago,  was  fourth  with  55  points.  Mr.  Kirk, 
Alloa,  who  gained  first  place  last  year,  was  unplaced,  though 
his  exhibit  seemed  a  highly  meritorious  one.  It  was*  generally 
considered  that  the  Grapes  shown  in  this  class  were  superior  to 
any  that  have  been  seen  this  season. 

In  the  general  Grape  classes  there  was  a  large  display,  the 
quality  in  general  being  good,  though  in  a  few  cases  one 
wondered  why  the  growers  had  tnou^t  them  fit  for  a  show 
.table.  In  the  class  for  four  bunches,  distinct  varieties,  Mr. 
Kidd,  Carberry  Tower,  was  first  among  eight  competitors  with 
▼ery  excellent  examples  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Madresfield 
Court,  Black  Hamburgh,  and  Mrs.  Pince.  Mr.  W.  J.  Buchanan, 
Alloa  House,  was  second ;  and  Mr.  David  Murray,  Culzean 
Castle,  Ayrshire,  third.  For  two  bunches  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
Mr.  W.  Galloway,  Gosford  House,  Longniddry,  wais  first  with 
very  pretty  well  finished  examples.  Mr.  Galloway  was  also  first 
for  one  bunch  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  Mr.  Pirie,  Dalhousie 
Castle,  was  second  for  the  two  bunches;  and  Mr.  Young,  from 
the  far-off  island  of  Rum,  was  third,  with  very  nicely  coloured 
fruit.  For  two  bunches  Black  Hamburgh,  Mr.  Goodacre  was 
first;  and  in  the  one-bunch  da&s  for  Black  Hamburgh,  Mr. 
Thos.  Lunt  was  first  among  eighteen  competitors,  and  his  exhibit 
was  awarded  a  silver  medal  in  addition  to  the  first  prize. 
Other  classes  of  Grapes  were  keenly  competed  for,  and  were 
generally  of  good  quality. 

General  Fruit  Classes. 
One  of  the  leading  prizes  in  the  show  is  that  for  a  decorated 
table  of  dessert  fruit,  10ft  by  4ft  6in,  not  more  than  sixteen 
dishes,  selected  from  a  list  given.  This  season  there  were  only 
two  competitors,  and  Mr.  Goodacre  was  easily  first,  both  for 
fruit  ana  decoration.  Mr.  Kidd.  Carberry  Tower,  was  second. 
In  the  class  for  twelve  dishes,  Mr.  Goodacre  was  again  first, 
this  time  among  eight  competitors.  (The  silver  cup  in  this 
case  is  gained  absolutely.)  The  second  prize  of  £4  was  gained 
by  Mr.  J.  Gibson,  Welbeek  Abbey.  For  twelve  dishes  of 
orchard  house  fruit  (Grapes  excluded),  Mr.  J.  Gibson  was  first 
with  a  fine  exhibit^  in  which  Bellegarde  Peaches,  James  Grieve 
and  Peasgood's  ISonesuch  Apples,  Marguerite  Mariliat  and 
Pitmaston  Duchess  Pears,  Jenerson  and  Kirk's  Plums  were 
prominent.  Mr.  G.  Mackinlay,  Ampthill,  Beds,  was  second. 
For  a  green  or  white  fleshed  Melon  Mr.  J.  M.  Stewart,  Castle 
Douglas,  was  first.  For  a  scarlet  fleshed  Melon  Mr.  Lunt  was 
first.  For  six  Peaches  Mr.  Goodacre  was  first  with  beautiful 
fruit.  For  a  collection  of  dessert  Plums  Mr.  A.  B.  Searle,  Castle 
Ashby,  led,  and  Mr.  G.  Mackinlay  second.  For  collection  of 
Apples  Mr.  J.  Smith,  Coombe  Court,  Kingston,  was  first ; 
second,  J.  Lee,  Kingscroft,  Cheshire.  Collection  of  Apples 
(Scotch  grown),  Mr.  R.  G.  Sinclair,  Congalton,  Drew,  was  fijst. 
There  then  follows  a  list  of  forty^two  classes  of  Apples  and 
Crabs,  for  which  there  was,  generally  speaking,  good  competi- 
tion, though  in  some  classes  not  so  much  as  usual,  quality  was 
in  manj  cases  good,  but  also  in  many  cases  only  middling. 
The  pmzes,  however,  in  most  cases  went  to  English  growers, 
the  name  of  Mr.  J.  Lee,  Cheshire,  being  almost  painfully 
frequent  on  first  prize  cards.  Mr.  Grindrod,  Hereford,  was 
also  a  prominent  prizewinner.  It  was  a  pleasant  surprise  to  find 
a  beautiful  dish  or  Peasgood's  Nonesuch  from  Mr.  Young,  Isle  of 
Rum.  Pears  were  not  so  plentiful  as  Apples.  For  collection  of 
twelve  varieties  Mr.  MacKtnlay  was  first;  and  Mr.  J.  Smith, 
Kingston,  second.  For  six  varieties  of  Pears,  Scotch  grown, 
Mr.  P.  McAndrew,  The  Hirsel,  Coldstream,  was  first,  and  Mr. 
W.  Galloway  second. 

Plants  and  Cut  Flowers. 
Edii^urgh  shows  nowadays  are  not  noted  for  fine  plants. 
For  the  gix)up  arranged  on  the  floor  there  were  three  com  pet  i- 
tore  of  very  middling  quality.  The  first  place  was  gainea  by 
Mr.  Davis,  Ballathie.  Perthshire,  having  rather  commonplace 
material :  Mr.  Geo.  Wood,  Oswald  House,  was  secondj  and  Mr. 
Thome,  Carlowrie,  third.  For  four  stove  and  greenhouse  plants 
in  flower  Mr.  Geo.  Wood  was  foremost.  For  six  foliage  plants 
Mr.  McMillan,  Douglas  Castle,  beat  Mr.  A.  Knight,  Brayton, 
Cumberland. 


Cut  flowers  were  in  great  profusion,  table  after  table  being 
loaded.  The  leading  feature  was  the  Sweet  Pea  table,  which 
presented  a  very  glowing  and  attractive  appearance.  In  the 
class  for  fifteen  vases,  the  sorts  selected  from  a  list  named  by 
the  Sweet  Pea  Society,  there  were  only  four  competitons,  a 
number  of  leading  growers  refusing  to  enter  as  a  protest  against 
being  compelled  to  grow  varieties  they  considered  obsolete. 
The  first  prize,  to  which  is  added  a  gold  medal  by  the  Sweet 
Pea  Society,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  G.  D.  Kerr,  Langton,  Duns ; 


the  second  to  Mr.  Thos.  Duncan,  Duns.  For  six  vases  there 
were  over  twenty  comx)etitors,  and  qualify  was  very  fine.  Mr. 
Thos.  Malcolm,  Duns,  was  the  winner  with  Mrs.  C.  Foster,  Mrs. 
Hardcastle  Sykes,  Dorothy  Eckford,  John  Ingman,  Mrs.  F. 
Felton,  and  Helen  Lewis.  Mr.  Kerr,  second,  with  Frank  Dolby. 
Helen  Lewis,  Nora  Unwin,  Queen  Alexandra,  Mrs.  Collier,  ana 
John  Ingman.  For  one  vase  Sweet  Pea,  any  new  variety  not  in 
commerce,  Mr.  Malcolm  was  first  with  May  Malc(^m,  a  very 
beautiful  rich  wavy  pink. 

Gladioli  were  of  fine  quality,  Mr.  J.  C.  Fordy,  Warkworth, 
being  first  for  twelve  spikes;  and  Mr.  R.  Lawrie,  Prestwick, 
Ayr^ire,  first  for  six  spikes.  Dahlias  were  a  large  class  of  fine 
quality,  well  competed  for.  Carnations  were  also  a  good  show, 
and  Roses  were  in  great  profusion.  The  Hugh  Dickson  Memorial 
prize  of  twenty-four  blooms,  challenge  cup  and  £5  for  first  prize, 
was  gained  by  Mr.  D.  Barbour,  Broughty  Ferry;  Mr.  A. 
Hutton,  Montrose,  second ;  and  Mr.  W.  Farlanc,  Row,  third. 
Mr.  A.  Parlane  was  winner  of  a  number  of  prizes  in  the  other 
Rose  classes,  being  first  for  six  vases;  Mr.  Hood  (Helensburgh), 
and  Mr.  Russell  (Newton  Mearns)  were  also  prominent  prize- 
takers. 

Early  flowering  Chrysanthemums  were  shown  in  great 
quantities,  and  were  very  showy,  but  in  many  oases  there  were 
too  many  in  the  vases,  and  for  want  of  water  had  soon  a  faded 
appearance.  For  twelve  vases,  undisbudded,  Mr.  A.  E.  Todd, 
Musselburgh,  was  first  with  a  handsome  lot.  The  same  ex- 
hibitor lea  for  eight  vases  of  disbudded  blooms.  Dr.  Dawson, 
Buckhaven,  was  also  a  prominent  prizetaker  in  tJie  Chrysan- 
themum classes.  Pansics  were  not  in  great  quantity,  but  were 
very  good,  also  Violas.  Hardy  herbaceous  perennials  were  a 
splendid  class,  but  in  many  cases  are  shown  in  ridiculously  large 
"utensils.y  When  footbaths  and  galvanised  pails  are  brought 
into  requisition,  some  change  should  be  made.  For  twelve 
varieties,  Mr.  C.  Pattison,  Paisley,  beat  Mr.  A.  Brydon,  Inner- 
leithen ;  and  Dr.  McWatt,  Duns,  third. 

Open  Classbs.— For  twenty-four  Gladioli  Messrs.  Gko.  Mair 
and  Son,  Prestwick,  first;  second,  Messrs.  Harkness  and  Co., 
Hitchin ;  and  third,  Messrs.  Campbell  and  Son,  Gourock.  For 
twelve  show  and  fancy  Dahlias  Mr.  Smellie,  Busby,  was  first, 
and  Messrs.  Campbell  and  Son,  Blantyre,  second.  For  six  vases 
cactus  Dahlias.  Mr.  J.  Paul,  Killearn,  was  first,  and  Mr.  Smellie 
second.  For  pompon  Dahlias  Mr.  Smellie  led.  The  nursery- 
men's Rose  competition  was  very  keen,  and  the  blooms  mostly  of 
fine  quality.  For  thirty-six  blooms,  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson,  Belfast, 
was  first,  followed  very  closely  by  Messis.  Cocker  and  Sons, 
Aberdeen ;  and  Messrs.  Croll.  Dundee,  third.  For  eighteen 
h.t.'s  Messrs.  Croll  and  Hugh  Dickson  were  first  and  second ;  for 
eighteen  teas  Messrs.  Croll  were  again  first,  and  Messrs.  Adam 
and  Carmillie  second.  For  a  collection  of  Roseson  table  8ft  by  5ft : 
First,  Messrs.  Ferguson;  and  second,  Messrs.  Cocker.  Tables  in 
this  clasi5  were  far  too  crowded.  For  twelve  vases  Carnations, 
Messrs.  Campbell  and  Son  were  the  winners.  For  eighteen 
bunches  early  flowering  Chrysanthemums  first  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  G.  Bowness,  Busby,  and  second  to  Mr.  J.  Smellie.  Popular 
opinion  would  have  reversed  the  prizes,  but  both  lots  were  very 
fine  exhibits. 

Floral  exhibits  were  fairly  numerous,  but  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  not  of  high  class  merit.  Messrs.  Perkins  and  Son, 
Coventry,  were  the  chief  prizewinners.  The  Leamington 
Nursery  Co.  also  obtained  prizes.  For  a  decorated  dinner  table. 
10ft  by  5ft,  for  eight  people,  there  were  ten  competitors,  all  of 
more  than  average  merit.  The  first  place  was  awarded  to  the 
Leamington  Nurseries  for  a  very  attractive  exhibit,  perhaps  a 
little  crowded,  yellow  Oncidiums  and  Cattleyas  being  tne  flowers 
used,  with  Selaginella  and  Asparagus  for  green.  Il&ssrs.  Hark- 
ness, Hitchin,  were  second,  having  Chatenay  Roses;  third,  Mr. 
\\.  Bell,  Bothwell  Ciastle. 

Vegetables. 
Edinburgh  shows  are  noted  for  meritorious  vegetables,  and 
on  the  present  occasion  lacked  nothing  of  former  yeans.  The 
leading  prize  was  for  a  display  of  eighteen  dishes,  not  less 
than  twelve  kinds,  and  not  more  than  two  of  any  kind.  For 
this  prize  Mr.  J.  Gibson,  Welbeek  Abbey,  staged  a  perfect  eol- 
lection,  surpassing  anything  we  have  seen  in  Edinburgh.  Most 
prominent  were  Cauliflowers  (Sutton's  Mammoth).  Celery, 
Leeks,  Carrots,  Onions  (Ailsa  Craig  and  Globe),  Tomatoes 
(Eclipse  and  Perfection).  This  collection  was  awarded  first 
prize,  and  in  appreciation  of  its  special  merits,  a  gold  medal  was 
added.  Mr.  Harper,  Perth,  was  second;  and  Mr.  D.  A.  Hill, 
Kelso,  third.  For  a  collection  of  twelve  kinds,  grown  in  Scot- 
land, there  was  a  good  competition,  and  the  quality  was  excel- 
lent.    Mr.  W.  Bell,  Bothwell  Castle,  was  first;  Mr.  D.  Logan 
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second ;  «nd  Mr.  C.  Shaw  third.  There  was  a  strong  oompeti- 
tion  in  most  classes  for  separate  kinds  of  vegetables,  and  many 
of  the  exhibits  weie  of  more  than  average  merit.  Mr.  J. 
Gibson  was  first  for  Tomatoes,  Onions,  French  Beans,  Parsnips, 
and  Carrots;  Jjeeks  were  extra  fine,  Mr.  J.  Fleming,  Galashiels, 
being  finst. 

Trade  Exhibits. 

These  were  numerous  and  attractive,  and  added  much  both 
to  the  beauty  and  interest  of  the  exhibition.  For  extent  and 
interest  the  exhibit  of  Messrs.  Storrie  and  Storrie,  Dundee, 
elaims  leadinft  plaoe<  They  occupied  a  table  120ft  in  length  by 
6ft  wide,  filled  cluefly  with  fruit  trees  in  pots^  mostly  well  laden 
with  fruit,  much  of  which  was  of  very  sux)enor  quality.  Many 
of  the  AiNplos  wepe  loaded  with  sui>enor  fruit,  rears,  Peaches, 
^Plums,  U&erries  were  also  largely  in  evidence.  Messrs.  Storrie 
also  showed  interesting  collections  of  Gooseberries,  Kaspberries, 
and  CurraBts,  while  the  wliole  exhibit  was  elegantly  inter^rsed 
with  flowering  and  foliage  plants.  Stands  of  their  well-known 
stmiiis  of  Poppk^\  Begonias,  ^nd  Strop  toe  arpiLs  gave  colour  to 
the  exhibit,     A  Isrg-e  ^old  medal  ^^a^  a^ard^^l- 

Messrs  Sutton  and  S<xns,  Reading,  had  a  beautiful  display  of 
Meloas,  Tomatoes,  Fr<^nch  fe^ans  in  great  vari^-ty,  all  arranged 
in  attractive  styl*»,  to  which  a  gold  medal  i;'as  a^varded* 

M«^i«.  Bobbie  and  Co.,  Rothtsay,  wore  .also  awarded  a  ^old 
medal  for  a  large  and  brilUant  exhibit  of  cut  blooms  of  florists' 
flower's,  hardv  border  plants^  Rosf'a,  Pansics,  and  Violas- 

Mesiirs^  lliomafl  Mcthven  and  Sonfi.  Ediiibmgli :  Mos^srs. 
Ijflird  and  Soiua,  Mr,  John  Dowiiiej  and  Me«ar&,  Cunninghiaru  and 
Fraser  had  very  handsome  groups  of  flo;v<?ring  and  f^iliage 
plants,  beautifiilly  arrangotl^  for  which  silver-gilt  :m^(Uil«  vveiie 
m  each  ca^  awaixled-  Mes&ra,  Cuuningtiam  and  Frasi^r  ha*l 
also  a  nicely  arrange^  roclt  garden  with  a  great  variety  of 
atta-active  subjects. 

Mi\  John  Forbe^j  Hamck,  exhibited  a  most  attractive  col- 
lection of  aut  flow^iis,  euch  as  Pent&t-pnions,  Phloxe.s,  Pansiea, 
Violas,  Cjiniationfi,  Ac.  (silver-gilt  medal ).  Messrs.  Blackmoro  , 
and  LaniEtloiit  Bath,  had  a  boautiful  table  of  Bt^Konias,  nnj«tly 
double  (silyer-gilt  niwla!)-  Me^rs.  Giinn  and  Sons,  BirniLug- 
hanj,  had  Phlox*^  In  great  variety  (silver  medals  Mr.  R. 
Bolton,  Carnfortb.,  bad  Sw^eet  Peae,  with  profuse  display  of  all 
the  newest  varieties.  This  eathihit  ^vas  a  groat  attraction  to 
vbitors.  A  silver-gilt  medal  was  awaixl<>d,  aLho  an  award  of 
merit  to  S^veet  Pea  Mtb.  He  my  Belh 

Mv.  Heilrv  Eckfoid.  Wcm,  also  s-howed  Sweet  Peas  in  great 


variety  and  of  the  choicest  sorts  (silver  medal).  Mr.  T.  W. 
Darlington,  Carnforth,  was  also  a  large  exhibitor  of  Sweet 
Peas  (silver  medal). 

Other  trade  exhibits  were  from  Messrs.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Begonias 
(silver  medal) ;  Messrs.  Cocker  and  Sons,  Aberdeen,  large  ex- 
hibit of  hardy  herbaceous  floit^ers  (silver  medal) :  Messrs.  Wells 
and  Co.,  Merstham,  Chrysanthemums;  Mr!  D.  McOmish,  Crieff, 
hardy  flowers;  Lister  and  Sons,  Rothesay,  florists'  flowers, 
Tomatoes,  <S:c.  (silver  medal) ;  Campbell  and  Sons,  Blantyre,  Car- 
nations ;  James  Dick-son  and  Sons,  group  of  shrubs  (silver  medal) ; 
Mr.  W.  G.  Holmes,  Tain,  Sweet  Peas ;  Cross  and  Swis,  Glasgow, 
manures,  &c. 

Meesra.  Dicksons  and  Co.  exhibited  a  table  of  beautiful 
plants  of  Nephrolepis  todeaoides,  which  were  much  admired. 
Mr.  W.  Angus,  Penicuik,  exhibited  cut  stems  of  PLsa  grandiflora 
and  a  new  very  large  Chrysanthemum  maximum  Snowdon,  for 
which  a  first  class  certificate  was  awarded.  A  first  olass  oertifi* 
oat'e  was  also  awarded  to  a  new  dessert  Apple,  Bosebery,  from 
Messrs.  Storrie  and  Storrie,  Dundee. 

During  the  two  days  of  the  show  there  were  a  large  number 
of  visitors,  though  the  rain  on  the  first  afternoon  was  a 
deterrent ;  and  the  gate  drawinjgs  for  the  two  days  were  a  few 
pounds  more  than  last  year.  The  arrangements*^  were  <3arried 
out  by  Mr.  Murray  Thomson  and  his  arrangement  committee  in 
such  an  efficient  manner  that  there  Was  not  a  grumble  from 
even  the  most  excited  or  disappointed  competitor. — T.  M.  £. 

National  Ghrysaaihemam,  Floral  Committee,  Sept.  16. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Floral  Committee  was  held  at  the 
Essex  Hall,  Strand,  London,  on  the  16th  inst.,  when  several 
novelties  were  submitted.  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane  was  unanimously 
re-elected  chairman  for  the  year.  Mr.  W.  Wells  sent  a  large 
number  of  early  flowering  single  varieties,  some  of  which  were 
very  promising.  Mr.  H.  J.  Witty,  Nunhead  Cemetery,  also 
sent  a  number  of  early  flowering  varieties,  both  of  the  pompon 
and  Japanese  types.  To  both  gentlemen  the  committee  ac- 
corded their  best  thanks.  The  following  varieties  received 
awards : — 

Eva  Qranthaih  (Wells  and  Co.). — A  creamy  white,  best  described 
as  a  decorative  single,  though  strictly  speaking  not  so ;  should  make 
a  good  decorative  variety.    Commended. 

/.  /.  Hart  (Wella  and  Co.). — Rich  golden  yellow  of  the  best  type ; 
said  to  grow  about  2ft  high.    F.C.O. 


Interior   of   Swimmmj^    Bath   at   Skibo   Castle. 


[}Iuci-:n:ie  d-  ^tincHr^  L  d» 
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Oarmelite  (WoUb  and  Co.). — A  bright  golden  yellow  Tariety,  very 
free  flowering,  grows  2ft  high.    F.C.C. 

WelU*  Scarlet  (Wells  and  Co.). — A  good  rich  chestnut  crimson 
with  old  gold  tips  j  a  capital  type.    F.C.C. 


iifiuallv  of  brick  or  stone.     The  following  are  the  partioulani  of 
the  Skibo  hath:— 

The  swimming  bath  at.  Skibo  Castle  consists  of  a  pond  76ft 
long  by  30ft  wide,  7ft  deep  at  the  one  end,  and  2ft  6in  deep 


Exterior  of  Swimming:  Bath   at   Skibo    Castle. 


I  Mackenzie  de  Moneur,  Ltd, 


Hoylake  and  West  Kirby,  Sept.  4th. 

The  fifth  annual  exhibition  in  connection  with  this  pro- 
^essiye  society  took  place  in  the  Public  Hall,  West  Kirby. 
Though  not  a  tnickly  populated  district,  there  was  a  fair  number 
of  competitors.  In  the  vegetable  and  fruit  classes  numerous 
instances  of  keen  rivalry  were  observed,  though  in  the  plant 
classes  one  noticed  only  one  and  two  entrants.  With  a 
delicately  arranged  group  of  plants,  consisting  in  the  main  of 
Begonias  (Gloire  de  Lorraine),  Ixoras,  and  Caladiums,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Totty,  The  Nurseries,  West  Kirby,  secured  the  premier  award. 
He  also  w^as  easily  first  in  the  class  for  four  stove  and  green- 
house plants,  as  well  as  that  for  three  greenhouse  subjects.  In 
the  latter  class  there  was  a  magnificent  sonal  Pelargonium 
(Alphonso  11.)^  which  appeared  to  be  the  mostly  admired  plant 
in  the  hall.  It  had  one  nundred  and  twenty  huge  umbels  fully 
expanded,  with  innumerable  buds  to  follow  on;  height  5ft,  and 
6ft  6in  through.  On  being  informed  that  the  age  of  the  speci- 
men was  only  three  years  old,  feelings  of  cidmiration  com- 
S>lled  one  to  note  it,  tnough  only  a  **  double  Geranium"  I  Mr. 
ufus  Home,  gardener  to  —  Ismey,  Esq.,  Dawpool,  staged 
twelve  heavy  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes. 
Arranged  on  e  huge  box  with  highly  coloured  leaves  tney 
formea  an  attractive  exhibit  not  for  competition.— R,  G.  J. 

[Owing  to  pressure  on  our  space  the  report  of  the  Dahlia 
Union  is  unavoidably  held  over.] 


Tlie  SwimmiDg  Bath  at  Skibo. 

"The  Laird  o*  Skibo"  is  Mr.  Andrew  Oamegie,  whose  estate 
around  Skibo  Castle,  in  Sutherlandshire,  Scotland,  must  have 
afforded  him  much  delightful  recreative  employment  during 
recent  yeare.  One  of  the  latest  additions  to  that  finely 
appointed  Highland  residence  is  a  swimming  bath  that  is 
covered  over  to  resemble  a  conservatory.  The  architects  were 
Messrs.  Mackenzie  and  Moncur,  Ltd.,  of  Edinburgh,  from  whose 
new  catalogue  we  were  allowed  to  select  the  present  and  two 
other  illustrations.  The  idea  of  a  glass-house  swimming  bath 
is  excellent,  and  we  hope  to  live  to  see  it  copied.  Certainly, 
most  public  baths   have   glazed   roofs,   but  the  side  walls  are 


at  the  other.  In  addition  to  the  pond  there  are  hot  air  and 
vapour  bat'hs  as  well  as  spray  and  plunge  baths,  with  amyle 
dressing-box  accommodation.  The  roof  of  the  building  is  com- 
posed of  steel  framework  glazed  with  rough  plate  glaas,  the  top 
portion  bein^  formed  of  sashes  which  can  be  slid  dcvm  on  the 
lower  portion  of  the  roof  in  fine  weather,  leaving  a  pmctioally 
open-air  pond.  The  opening  and  closing  of  these  aBsheo  is  done 
by  an  ingenious  electrical  device,  the  wnole  of  the  sashee  being 
opened  or  shut  at  one  time  by  an  eleetrio  motor.  The  water  in 
the  swimming  pond  is  taken  from  the  Dornoch  Firth,  and  filtered 
and  heated,  the  heating  beingdone  by  exhaust  steam  from  the 
electric  generating  station.  The  interior  of  the  bath  is  taste- 
fully carried  out  m  marble,  and  the  side  windows  are  glarod 
with  obscured  plate  glass. 


-^•#^ 


Gadding  and  Gatheiing. 


I  Mesirf .  BeagraYe  and  Co.,  Sheffield. 

Enterprise  demands  and  deaeorvea  attention,  and  the  enter- 
prise of  Messrs.  Seagrave  and  Oo.  caused  me  to  pay  a  visit  to 

'  their  Lane  £nd  Nursery,  Gleadleas,  whep.  Mr.  Harrison,  the 
present  head  of  the  firm,  very  courteously  fihowed  me  over  the 

i  establishment.  Mr.  Harrison  devotes  a  good  deal  of  his  time 
to  the  personAl  supervision  of  the  seed  and  plant  depot  in  the 

'   Sheffield  ^'Norfolk"  Market  Hall,  where  a  very  lively  trade  is 

'    conducted,  but  he  also  watches  over  the  nursery  with  pardonable 

!    pride.     The  land  here  has  been  converted  to  its  present  use  less 

;  than  two  years,  and  the  condition  reflects  great  credit  upon  the 
management. 

One  notices  that  herbaceous  ^tuff   is   a  speciality,  and   the 

'  bordeiB  look  well.  There  is  a  fine  collection  of  Violas  of  nearly 
100  sorts,  including  all  the  best  and  popular  varieties.  Dahlias, 
too.  claim  the  attention  of  the  firm,  and  Chrysanthemums,  ot 
which  there  are  a  fine  lot  in  pots  and  planted  out ;  Sweet  Fees 

;  are  grown  for  cutting,  but  the  season  is  late ;  culinarv  Peas  are 
grown  for  trial  purposes  and  look  well.  The  glass  nouses  are 
an  important  part  of  the  establishment,  and  here  one  sees  some 
good  Gloxinias,  Begonias,  and  Streptocarpuses — the  strains 
good.  Double  "Geraniums,''  of  which  over  4000  have  been 
sold  this  season,  fill  one  house ;  Cannas  are  excellent ;  and  here 
we  see  a  new  Heliotrope  of  the  firm's  own  raising,  and  named 
Souvenir  of  S.  W.  Seagrave.     It  is  very  fine  and  compact,  with 

1   large  trusses,  and  a  certificate  has    been  awarded    it   by   the 

I   Sheffield  Chrysanthemum  Society. 
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In  other  houses  there  are  collections  of  Crotons,  also 
Betunias  and  Pelargoniums,  each  well  grown,  as  also  are  the 
Fuchsias.  Tomatoes  are  somewhat  estensively  grown,  and  from 
one  house  fruit  of  Holmes'  Supreme  has  been  cut  for  the  past 
eight  weeks,  and  there  is  still  a  fine  crop.  In  another  house, 
about  100ft  long,  a  fine  lot  of  Carter's  Sunrise  and  Up-to-Date 
have  plenty  of  fruit.  Many  other  items  caught  our  attention, 
including  a  Stephanotis  literally  covered  with  bloom.  Cam- 
panula pyramidalis,  Liliums,  &c.,  but  our  time  was  limited. 
The  ranges  of  glass  are  quite  new:  one  range  is  about  250ft 
long,  and  of  a  useful  description.  Caladiums  furnish  a  very 
fSood  collection.  Rambler  Roses  tLre  being  grown,  and  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  firm  to  put  up  a  Rose  house  shortly.  The 
firm  now  have  an  up-to-date  nursery,  calculated  to  meet  the 
wants  of  their  increasing  trade. — W.  L. 


Toang  Gardeners'  Domain. 

•-•  The  prize  is  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Friend,  Cliveden 
Gaj-dens,  Taplow,  Bucks,  for  his  letter  on  "Wild  Flowers." 
Contributors  whose  letters  do  not  appear  at  once  are  informed 
that  this  is  owing  to  the  large  number  already  received. 

Wild  Flowen. 

To  man^  wild  flowers  form  a  basis  in  our  love  for  flowers 
and  trees,  in  the  same  way  as  hybridising  to  form  the  many 
beautiful  flowers  in  our  gardens.  Many  country  rambles  can 
be  made  useful  by  collecting  the  wild  flowers  which  grow  in  each 
locality  a  journeyman  mav  happen  to  be.  At  this  time  of  year 
it  is  too  late  for  the  Orchis  tnoe  to  be  found  in  flower  in  the 
meadows  or  woods;  yet  until  I  was  made  interested  in  wild 
flowem  by  the  example  of  others  did  I  find  what  ^rand  and 
interesting  flowers  were  allowed  by  me,  and  I  think  many 
others,  to  be  trodden  down  or  passea  by.  We  youne  men.  who 
should  be  an  authority  on  them,  if  we  once  start  to  Took  closely 
into,  say,  the  Orchis  familjr,  the  Blind  Nettle,  Trefoils,  and 
others  too  numerous  to  mention,  will  be  rewarded  by  our  study, 
and  our  fine  evenings  made  pleasant.  The  Orchis  tribe  seems 
to  hold  most  interest  for  us  because  of  the  wonderful  formation 
of  its  flowens.  In  our  southern  and  western  counties  are  to  be 
found  the  Bee  or  Spider  Orchis,  the  Butterfly,  and  the  smaller 
White  Butterfly,  Habenaria  albida,  which  is  to  be  found  grow- 
ing with  the  common  but  not  leas  interesting  Orchis  macuLata, 
in  the  meadows  and  the  roadsides,  and  diners  from  the  last 
named  in  colour  and  scent;  also  the  common  and  eccentric 
Twayblade  flower,  at  the  end  of  June.  The  most  sweet  and 
useful  for  cut  flower  is  the  large  Butterfly  Orchis,  Habenaria 
bifolia;  with  its  white  waxy  flowers  about  a  foot  in  height,  found 
in  woods  in  limestone  or  chalk  districts.  The  most  quaint  or 
novel  one  is  the  Bee  or  Spider  Orchis,  which  is  much  harder  to 
find ;  it  seems  to  live  in  colonies  of  about  a  dosen  plants,  and 
likes  rich  land  cmd  sunny  position,  for  instance  railway  banks. 
It  is  rare,  and  ^rows  nearly  a  foot  high,  a  spike  like  a  weak 
Oalanthe  Veitchi.  with  pinky  petals,  and  the  bp  is  like  a  small 
bumble  bee  or  black  spider,  hence  its  name.  If  seen  it  will 
repay  for  long  rambles,  which  otherwise  may  become  tedious, 
and  then  discontinued,  and  other  practices  taken  up  which  are 
not  so  profitable. 

Now  that  the  autumn  is  upon  us  there  are  still  many  flowers 
and  plants  with  berries  and  tints,  which  if  looked  closely  into 
will  show  more  beauty,  especially  to  bothy  men,  than  those  they 
are  constantly  working  with.  Go  round  country  lanes  and  you 
will  find  many  show^  flowers  now.  Scmie  are  to  be  used  as 
herbs  and  some  to  fill  the  medicine  chests  of  our  forefathers, 
such  as  the  Centauries,  the  common  Mallow,  Malva  sylvestris, 
called  by  children  "cheeses,"  also  the  much  rarer  one  to  look 
for,  Malva  moschata;  and  in  the  low-lyinc  fields  the  Marsh 
Mallow.  Then  again^  the  Scabious  or  Our  Xady's  Pincushion, 
and  the  white  and  pmk  Yarrow.  The  Hemp  Nettle,  Galeopeis 
varsioolor,  in  the  corn  fields;  and  in  the  hedges  twine  the 
oommon  Hop,  Humulus  lupulus.  The  Mandrake,  and  others 
too  numerous  to  mention,  had  all  a  place  in  the  lives  of  our 
forefathers,  and  here  they  are  now  waiting  to  interest  and  help 
all  those  who  will  be  interested  in  them.— F.  H.  W. 

Hydrangea  Hortensla. 

.«r'^  ^°®.  flowering  shrub  does  remarkably  well  in  our 
CWetoh)  garden,  and  I  think  I  may  safely  say  that  at  the  pre- 
sent tune  there  is  not  another  shrub  on  the  place  that  can 
equal  it  for  beauty.  We  have  at  least  fifty,  planted  in  various 
positions,  though  on  the  whole  they  are  facing  west.  The  most 
noticeable  feature,  and  one  which  I  am  unable  to  understand  is 
ifhAt  while,  the  greater  portion  .of  them  are  a  very  fine  blue 
some  of  the  smaller  and  younger  plants  have  flowers  of  a  deep 
pmk.  ^ 

As  I  have  not  been  here  many  months  I  made  enquiries  about 
this  fact,  and  was  told  that  at  first  all  of  them  were  pink,  and 
that  gradually,  year  by  year,  they  have  changed  their  colour 


They  have  not  had,  in  any  form,  anything  that  would  tend  to 
do  this,  nor  was  cmything  put  into  the  soil  when  planting.  I 
wonder  how  it  is,  and  if  anyone  could  enlighten  me  on  the  sub- 
ject I  should  be  much  obliged.  [A  friend  used  a  few  crystals  of 
sulphate  of  potassium  in  his  potting  soil  and  was  successful  in 
obtaining  blue  Hydran^as.] 

Personally  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  must  be  something 
in  the  soil ;  also  that  it  must  be  in  the  soil  some  distance  bek>w 
the  surface,  so  that  as  the  plants  get  bigger,  and  the  roots  go 
deeper,  they  find  this  substance  with  the  above  result.  I  have 
been  at  places  where  they  have  been  fed  with  alum,  ircMi,  and 
various  other  substances,  but  I  have  never  seen  such  a  good  blue 
obtained  by  arti&cial  means  as  these  possess  that  are  naturally 
so.  Speakinjg  of  the  good  colour,  I  may  add  that  at  Penrhyn 
Castle,  which  is  about  five  miles  from  here,  they  get  a  much 
deex>er  blue,  though  I  have  never  seen  any  myself. 

As  is  usually  the  case,  they  bloom  well,  or  rather  better, 
every  other  year,  and  after  such  a  fine  show  this  year  I  am 
afraid  we  shall  not  have  an  extra  one  next  year.  The  plants 
have  not  been  protected,  though  some  of  them  are  exposed  to 
the  wind  from  all  quarters.  We  are,  however,  near  the  sea, 
and  very  hard  frosts  are  scarce.  They  are  not  hardy  enough  to 
grow  iu  the  open  in  the  North  of  England,  though  I  have  seen 
them  growing  outside  almost  on  the  borders  of  Scotland.  The 
frcsts  generally  kiUed  all  the  leading  shoots,  so  that  flowers 
were  scarce,  and  many  plants  died  altogether.  In  such  cases  as 
this,  it  is  usual  to  plant  them  in  tubs  or  big  pots,  the  first  for 
preference,  and  either  plunge  or  place  about  the  grounds  where 
wanted,  storing  them  inside  during  the  winter,  and  putting 
them  out  again  in  the  spring.  This  is  a  very  good  method,  ana 
whore  there  is  plenty  of  storage  room  available  will  amply  repay 
for  the  trouble.— T.  W.  L. 

Hybrid  Oardeneri. 

I  should  like  to  say  a  few  friendly  words  concerning  the 
subject  of  **  Hybrid  Gardeners,"  which  article  appeared  on 
August  29  in  the  ^^  Young  Gardener's  Domain."  1  must  say 
the  writer's  ideas  and  mine  are  at  variance.  I  once  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  employed  in  a  certain  establishment  where 
marketing  was  oarried  out  on  a  large  scale,  but  instead  of 
more  labour  employed,  as  he  states  is  the  case  where  market- 
ing is  done,  the  staff  was  reduced  by  three  hands,  and,  much 
worse  still,  the  wages  too.  Perhaps  this  is  not  the  case  every- 
where, but  to  my  idea,  and  speaking  from  a  short  experience, 
it  is  so  in  most  places  where  tliey  market.  Therefore,  it 
stands  to  reason  such  places  cannot  be  kept  up  as  they  would 
be  otherwise,  for  naturally  the  work  has  to  be  hurried  over, 
besides  a  good  many  weary  hours'  overtime,  minus  extra  pay. 
Then  again,  it  is  mostly  the  rule  for  the  head  to  receive  dis- 
count on  all  surplus  stuff  sold,  therefore  a  large  quantity  of  stuff 
must  be  produced  to  give  satisfaction ;  at  least  that  is  my 
experience.  I  think  the  foreman's  or  journeyman's  lot  on  such 
a  place  is  not  to  be  envied,  for  in  most  cases  they  are  expected 
to  do  more  than  is  possible.— Journeyman. 

The  Border  Lobelias. 

Autumn  is  a  season  when  one  cannot  have  too  many  flowers 
to  garnish  their  borders,  and  when  the  auray  of  colour  this 
class  of  plant  provides  is  considered.  Lobelias  will  claim  one  of 
the  top  places.  This  last  decade  has  brought  them -to  an  agree- 
able variety,  that  almost  any  colour  wished  for  can  be  found, 
notably  amongst  the  syphilitica  and  splendens  hybrids.  To  be 
sure  of  the  colours  it  is  much  the  best  method  to  secure  plants, 
as  the  seed  is  rather  sportive.  Their  situation  should  not  be  too 
exposed  to  the  cold,  but  with  regard  to  the  sun  it  is  quite 
immaterial,  as  long  as  they  are  given  a  moist  soil,  well  manured, 
with  a  little  addition  of  peat.  This  latter  seems  a  favourite 
with  them.  Procure  plants  in  May  for  safety,  and  plant  firmly, 
seeing  that  the  root  is  moist  before  so  doing.  When  in  growth 
they  are  very  little  trouble,  all  their  wants  being  weak  water- 
ings occasionally  of  liquid  manure  and  soot  water,  and  neatly 
staking  when  about  18in  high,  giving  an  extra  tie  as  growth 
requires. 

After  flowering  it  is  much  the  best  if  it  can  be  allowed  to  let 
the  growths  remain  until  frost  lays  them  low,  as  this  ensures 
them  from,  starting  agiain  before  winter  sets  in.  All  that 
requires  to  be  done  then  is  to  draw  the  soil  tight  up  to  the 
crowns,  and  scatter  some  loose' light  litter  over  them,  and  thk 
will  carry  them  through  the  winter.  Top  dress  in  the  spring 
with  well-decayed  manure  and  soot.  Should  seed  be  procured 
instead  of  plants,  it  should  be  sown  about  August  ana  pricked 
out  into  a  cool  trame  when  large  enough,  and  remain  there 
through  the  winter.  Harden  off  and  plant  in  flowering  quarters  - 
in  May. 

The  types  syphilitica  and  glandulosa,  also  amosna,  are  quite 
hardy.  The  hybrids  resulting  from  crossing  these  with* 
splendens,  fulgens,  and  intercrossing  again,  have  brought  some 
beautiful  colours.  Among  the  best  are  syphilitica  rosea,  s.  alba, 
coerulea  grandiflora.  Dynamo,  scarlet;  Feltham  Beauty,  blood 
red,  edged  white,  one  of  the  best ;  Vigilant,  purple ;  Diamond, 
deep  purple,   very  large;  Rosalind,   salmon-scarlet;     Carmine 
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Gem,  Papillon,  pure  whit© ;  Grandee,  most  brilliant  scarlet,  and 
Koyal  Blue.  There  are  others,  but  the  foregoing  represents  the 
cream.  With  a  little  oare  I  believe  cardinalis,  fulgens,  and 
eulendens  will  survive  the  winter,  as  one  or  two  stray  ones  oame 
through  here  last  winter,  which  was  a  genuine  test.— D.  W. 

Vegetable!  at  Sbrewtbapy  Show. 

Taking  the  weather  into  consideration,  the  vegetables  ex- 
hibited at  the  above  show  were  exceedingly  good.  I  think  the 
weather  is  too  often  blamed  when  finst-cLass  specimens  are  not 
obtainable.  This,  however,  cannot  be  said  to  be  the  case  this 
year.  We  must  always  remember  the  old  proverb,  "Nothing 
▼enture,  nothing  win.'*  Men  who  hope  to  win  prises,  must 
be  prepared  to  battle  with  the  weather :  and  I  am  sure  that 
those  who  were  successful  at  Shrewsbury  have  had  much  to  con- 
tend with  during  the  present  season.  Those  who  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  the  splendid  collections  staged  by  'Messrs. 
Gibson,  Beckett,  and  Dymock,  will  agree  with  me  in  this.  Of 
course,  we  all  know  that  sunshine  is  indispensable  during  the 
later  i>eriod  of  growth.  It  would  appear  to  have  been  a  good 
season  for  Peas,  but  doubtless  more  sunshine  would  have  been 
beneficial.  Wonderful  pods  were  eithibited.  Mr.  Gibson  had  splen- 
did specimens  between  Tin  and  Sin  long,  and  covered  with  a 
very  rich  "bloom."  Celery  was  exceptionally  well  shown,  and 
deserves  special  mention.  Mr.  Beckett  and  Mr.  Dymock 
Billed  some  very  fine  stalks ;  and  Mr.  Hudson  and  Mr.  Foulkes 
had  also  very  good  specimens.  Leeks  were  perhans  not  quite 
so  good  as  usual.  Mr.  Beckett  exhibited  a  splendia  dish  in  the 
open  class,  and  was  very  closely  follow^  by  Mr.  Gibson. 
GaulijBowers,  on  the  whole,  were  very  cood ;  but  those  exhibited 
by  the  two  great  growers  easily  outckssea  those  of  the  other 
exhibitors.  Potatoes  stood  out  prominently  in  most  of  the 
collections.  They  were  well  shaped,  clear  skinned,  and  had 
generally  small  eyes.  To  my  mind,  I  think  Mr.  Dymock  had 
the  best  dish  of  Fotatoes  in  the  show. 

Onions  were  below  the  average.  Mr.  Baker,  of  Exeter,  had 
the  best,  but  they  were  not  staged  to  advantage.  The  newly- 
arranged  championship  prize  ctiused  great  excitement,  and  was 
a  huge  success.  It  must,  however,  have  been  a  very  difficult 
matter  for  the  judges  to  decide  between  Messrs.  Dymock  and 
Beckett  and  the  winning  collection.  I  think  the  society's  new 
rule  of  having  3ft  as  the  standard  height  of  the  back  of  each 
collection  added  greatly  to  the  appearance  of  the  tent.  The 
leading  growers  appear  to  have  reached  the  climax  as  far  as 
staging  IS  concerned;  but  there  ie  still  room  for  further  im- 

Srovement  amongst  many  of  the  younger  exhibitors.  Tlie 
ghting  of  the  tent  by  means  of  lamps  on  the  eve  of  the  show 
was  greatly  appreciated  by  the  exhibitors,  and  I  am  sure  that 
no  tent  was  more  busily  occupied  throughout  the  night.  It 
would  be  a  great  improvement  if  electric  light  was  introduced 
in  place  of  the  lamps.  This  would  bring  the  lighting  of  the 
vegetable  tent  on  an  equality  with  that  of  the  fruit  and  plants. 
—Young  Grower. 


Tiade  and  Miscellaneoos  Notes. 


Napolssl 


Mr.  Frederick  Bedford,  The  Gardens,  Straffan  House,  Co. 
Kildare,  a  keen  Daffodil  lover,  writes :  "  Having  been  away  I  did 
not  see  the  two  last  issues  of  the  Journ<il  until  my  return.  In 
your  issue  for  August  29,  pa^  205,  there  is  a  faithful  illustra- 
tion of  Narcissus  Glory  of  Leiden,  and  named  xtxadame  de 
Graaff ,  which  it  is  not,  and  this  is  misleading  to  those  who  do 
not  know  Narcissus.*'  The  illustration  block  was  lent  to  us  by 
Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons,  and  we  accepted  their  naming.  On 
looking  into  the  illustration,  it  appears  that  the  perian^  seg- 
ments, the  crinkling  of  the  trumpet,  and  the  larger  size  of  the 
flower,  are  X)oints  that  distinguish  Glory  of  Leiden  from  Mttdamo 
de  Graaff.     We  stand  corrected. — Ed. 

Carnations  for  Markxt. 
Mr.  W.  Magness,  West  Worthing,  is  quite  content,  even 
with  the  present  returns.  One  span,  200ft  long,  has  been  in 
cutting  since  the  first  day  of  October,  1906,  and  is  still  profit- 
able. Grown  in  24's,  the  b^lk  are  Enchantress  and  Mrs.  Thos. 
Lawson,  both  stout  and  long  in  stem,  and  both  in  request  for 
their  colour.  While  passing  through,  the  grower  was  spraying 
with  the  hose  (ordinary  water  supply),  and  Mr.  Magness  says 
no  red  spider  will  live  or  breed  with  a  free  use  of  this  pure 
liquid.— Stephen  Castle. 


A  Rival  of  Bupbank. 

A  Minnesota  farmer  named  Perry  has  grafted  the  roots  of 
a  Cherry  and  Apple  tree  together  and  produced  an  Apple  having 
the  distinct  flaTour  of  a  Cherry.     Credat  Judceus! 


Frsit  Forelog. 

CUCUMBERS.— The  latest  plants  which  are  to  afford  a 
supply  of  fruit  about  Christmas  and  the  new  year  should  be 
placed  out  <m  ridges  or  hillocks,  training  with  a  single  stem 
to  the  trellis,  up  which  they  may  be  allowed  to  advance  two- 
thirds,  when  pinch  off  the  lead.  Those  not  having  the  conveni- 
ence of  a  Cucumber  house  maj;  secure  fair  supplies  of  winter 
fruit  by  growing  the  plants  in  pits  or  boxes,  training  the 
growths  near  the  glass  over  the  paths  in  stoves,  fruiting  Pine 
stoves,  or  other  well-heated  structures.  Plants  in  bearing 
should  not  be  overcropped,  or  the  fruit  allowed  to  hang  longer 
than  it  is  fit  to  cut,  removing  all  deformed  fruit  in  a  young 
state.  Maintain  a  night  temperature  of  6()deg  to  65de^,  vOdeg 
to  75deg  by  day,  up  to  85deg  or  90deg  with  sun,  admitting  a 
little  air  at  the  top  of  the  house  at  every  favourable  opportunity, 
and  keeping  the  evaporation  troughs  charged  with  liquid 
manure,  floors  damped  with  -water  at  about  8  a.m.  and  4  p.m., 
dispensing  with  the  syringe  over  the  plants.  Reduce  the  supply 
of  water  at  the  roots,  but  not  so  as  to  cause  flagging.  A  little 
sweetened  horse  manure  sprinkled  on  the  beds  occasionally  will 
benefit  the  plants  through  the  waterings  washing  their  elements 
into  the  soil,  and  the  ammonia  given  off,  but  this  must  not  be 
excessive,  or  the  foliage  will  be  injured.  Keep  the  foliage  thin 
and  the  glass  clean,  so  as  to  insure  thoroughly  solidified  growths. 

MELONS.— The  end  of  the  Melon  season,  as  regards  those 
grown  in  frames  and  pits  heated  with  fermenting  materials  is 
approaching,  though  fairly  good  fruit  may  be  had  up  to 
November,  especially  of  kinds  that  will  keep  some  time.  Any 
fruits  approaching  ripeness  should  be  cut  with  a  good  portion 
of  stem,  and  placed  m  a  house  with  a  genial  warmth,  where 
they  will  ripen,  and  be  welcome  additions  to  the  dessert.  From 
houses  a  supply  of  fruit  will  be  kept  up  some  time  longer,  the 
latest  fruits  only  swelling  now.  Sufficient  moisture  will  be 
secured  to  the  crop  by  damping  in  the  morning,  and  again 
early  in  the  afternoon,  affording  water  at  the  roots  moderately : 
a  supply  once  a  week  will  in  most  cases  be  sufficient.  All 
superfluous  laterals  should  be  cut  out,  so  as  to  afford  the  prin- 
cipal foliage  the  full  benefit  of  the  autumn  sun.  Plants  with 
fruit  approaching  ripeness  should  be  kept  rather  dry,  and  a 
brisk  heat  maintained  with  rather  free  ventilation,  the  tempera- 
ture beine  kept  at  65deg  at  night,  70deg  to  75deg  by  day, 
rising  to  85deg  or  90deg  from  sun  heajt,  affording  a  little  air  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  roof  whenever  the  weather  is  favourable. 

PEACHES  AND  NECTARINEd :  EARLY  FORCED  TREES. 
— W^e  would  again  urge  the  necessity  of  attention  to  these  trees 
as  soon  as  the  leaves  are  all  down,  following  the  instructions 
given  in  a  former  calendar,  as  the  procedure  strikes  at  the  roots 
of  pests  passing  over  from  year  to  year,  especially  red  spider 
and  scale,  and  gives  the  trees  the  advantage  of  thorough  rest, 
with  opportunity  of  pushing  fresh  roots,  thus  being  well  pre- 
pared for  a  fresh  start  when  the  proper  time  arrives. 

EARLY  FORCED  TREES  IN  POTS.— Where  new  trees  have 
to  be  bought,  the  earliest  placed  orders  generally  secure  the 
best  trees,  and  they  can  have  their  requirements  attended  to  in 
respect  of  top-dressing  without  delay.  This  is  very  imx>ortant, 
as  those  disturbed  late  at  the  roots  do  not  carry  the  buds  well, 
nor  is  the  start  and  setting?  of  the  fruit  nearly  so  satisfactory 
as  when  this  has  been  anticipated  by  timely  attention  to  secure 
it  in  the  late  summer. 

SECOND  EARLY  FORCED  TREES.— These  are  the  first  in 
many  places,  being  started  at  the  new  year.  They  will  have 
shed  tneir  leaves,  or  will  be  parting  with  them  shortly,  and 
should  be  attended  to  in  the  pruning,  cleansing  the  house, 
dressing  the  trees,  and  top-dressing  the  border  according  to 
instructions  already  referred  to.  This  gives  them  better  advan- 
tage than  putting  off  everything  until  the  last  moment,  when 
neither  house  nor  trees  can  be  properly  cleansed,  and  much 
after  trouble  in  respect  of  pests  is  the  consequence. 

LATE  PEACHES.— These  are  noble  in  appearance,  and  of 
excellent  quality  when  well  done.  Prince  of  Wales,  very  little 
seen,  is  a  magnificent  fruit  when  grown  under  glass  and  in 
warm  soils,  bearing  very  freely,  but  is  not  satisfactory  against 
walls  and  in  heavy  soils.  Gladstone,  a  similar  fruit,  does 
splendidly  in  a  late  house,  it  being  very  large  and  of  first-rate 
quality  when  well  fed  during  growth,  and  not  overburdened 
with  crop.  For  looks,  Princess  of  Wales  is  perhaps  the  grandest 
of  all  late  summer  Peaches,  attaining  a  large  size  and  assuming 
a  fine  colour  under  favouring  circumstances.  Late  Admirable 
also  has  both  size  and  quality  to  recommend  it,  also  Walburton 
Admirable.       Sea  Eagle  sometimes  colours  grandly,  and  even 
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when  pale  has  a  very  pleasing  appearance,  its  size  and  good 
guality  render  it  very  desinable.  It,  however,  when  very  highly 
fed  is  liable  to  splitting  at  the  stone.  Golden  Eagle  ha&  botn 
size,  golden  colbur,  ana  good  quality  to  recommend  it,  while 
Comet  proves  very  acceptable  early  in  October.  Of  late 
Nectarines,  Newton  is  a  large  round  fruit  mottled  and  blotched 
with  deep  red,  brilliant  on  the  sunny  side.  This  is  followed 
by  Milton,  very  large,  roundish  oval,  greenish  jrellow,  and  deep 
red  next  the  sun.  Pine  Apple,  nearly  oval,  ia  deep  orange  with 
orange  crimson  markings,  very  highly  and  richly  flavoured,  but 
rivalled  in  size  by  HumMdt.  Spenser  is  of  the  round-fruited  type, 
larj|;e,  beautifully  coloured  deep  red.  Victoria  is  very  free  bearing, 
fruit  large,  roundiah  oval,  flattened  at  the  top,  greenish  yellow, 
but  crimson  on  the^  aunny  side.  All  these  are  of  excellent 
quality,  and  scood  companions  to  the  Peaches  before  named. — 
G.  A.,  St.  Albans,  Herts. 

The  Flower  Garden.    * 

'  SWEET  PEAS.—The  present  is  a  suitable  time  to  make  an 
autumn  sowing  of  Sweet  Peas  to  stanci  the  winter,  and  provide 
an  eaHy  disjMay.  Well  tilled,  light  soil  that  was  modenately 
enriched  in  the  spring  will  be  better  than  applying  a  heavy 
dressing  of  manure  now.  Tread  the  ground  fairly  firm  when 
dry.  and  draw  drills  of  the  usual  depth  and  width.  Sow  the 
seeds  more  thicklv  than  is  usual  in  spring.  Cover  with  the 
orlinary  soil,  ana  protect  from  bird^  both  before  and  after 
germination.  Little  or  no  thinning  will  be  necessary  during 
autumn.  In  spring,  however,  as  the  plants  Advance  freely  thin 
out. 

PLANTING  NARCISSI. -^Preparations  may  be  made  for 
planting  large  breadths  or  borders  with  a  selection  of  Daffodils 
or  Narcissi.  Popular  varieties  include  Sir  Watkin,  Barri  con- 
sDicuus,  Empress,  Emperor.  Horsfiekli>  Prinoeps,  Telamonius 
plenua,  Poeticus  omatus,  and  other  choice  and  select  varieties.  In 
the  flower  garden  proper  bulbs  cannot  be  so  readily  olanted  until 
after  the  summer  flowers  are  over,  but  a  border  oevoted  to  a 
selection  of  the  different  species  and  varieties  might  be  pre- 
pared and  planted  at  once.  Such  selections  when  in  flower  will 
be  useful  and  valuable  for  cutting.  Narcissi,  as  a  rule,  like 
fairly  rich  ground.  Deep  digging  will  much  improve  it 
mechanically ;  but  it  must  be  enriched  by  the  addition  of  de- 
composed "cow*  manure.  The  bulbs  will  require  planting  about 
4in  deep,  that  is,  the  base  of  the  bulbs  should  be  that  distance 
below  the  surface.  Six  inches  between  lar«:e  bulbs  and  4in 
between  smaller  will  be  the  best  distances.  Bulbs  of  the  vei-y 
smallest  species  should  be  plaiited  closer  still,  and  the  soil  if  of  a 
hi^avy  cliariacter  may  be  advantageously  lightened  with  some 
fiandy  and  gritty,  material  mixed  with  leaf  soil. 

HARDY  ANNUALS.— The  growth  of  hardv  annuals  from 
recent  sowings  of  seed  should  be  regulated  by  timely  thinning. 
Sturdy  ^wth  is  only  attainable  by  allowing  the  seedlings 
ample  room  to  advance  without  crowding  on  each  other,  hence 
the  thinning,  must  be  regular  and  gradual  to  prevent  this 
occurring.  WhjMi  sown  in  drills,,  thinning  is  more  easily  carried 
oi)t|  and  in  addhiion  the  soil  between  can  be  easily  stirred,  thus 
promoting  growth.  A  further  sowing  may. be  made  thinly  of 
some  of  the  very  hardiest  varieties,  allowing  these  to  remain 
in  the  seed  bed  for  the  winter.  In  spring  the  plants  may  be 
iinansferred  to  other  positions  to  flower  or  remain  where  they 
are. 

.  PLANTING  CARNATIONS.— It  is  highly  desirable  that  beds 
intandod,  to  be  filled  with  Carnations  snould  be  at  once  pre- 
pared and  planted.  Loam  to  a  liberal  extent  may  be  added 
to  the  staple,  as  well  as  a.  small  amount  of  decompoeed  manure 
worked  in.  The  Iciam  must  be  free  of  wire  worm,  a  great 
enemy  to  Carnations.  Well  rooted  layers  which  have  recently 
been  detached  and  can  be  lifted  with  good  balls  of  soil  may  be 
placed  a  foot  apart,  making  the  soil  firnu.  Any  weakly  layers 
or  specially  choice  varieties  it  is  not  advisable  to  risk  in  the  open 
during  winter,  should  be  potted  up  in  3in  pots  and  stood  on  a 
bed.  of  ashes  in  a  cold  frame.  In  spring  they  may  be  planted  in 
firm  beds  of  rich  soil.— E.  D.  8.,  Gravesend,  Kent. 

Hardy  Frnlt  6ardei. 

PLUMS.— Many  tons  of  these  have  this  year  sold  at  miser- 
able prices.  The  commoner  varieties  have  been  most  plentiful, 
and  some  days  the  markets  have  been  swamped.  Much  of  the 
fruit  offered  has  been  of  very  inferior  quality,  and  it  still 
remains  open  for  one  of  our  large  growers  to  prove  by  thinning, 
m  such  a  season  of  glut,  that  good  prices  are  possible  of  realisa- 
tion. It  IS  worthy  of  notice  that  with  Pershore  Plums  at  some- 
thing under  28.  per  hamper.  Belle  de  Louvains  were  making 
from  6s.  to  8s.  for  the  same  weieht  of  Plums.  Csars  have  also 
sold  in  spite  of  the  glut.  Thfe  low  prices  obtained  from 
the  crops  is  not  the  only  evil  conceminc  growers.  The  trees  in 
too  many  instances  will  be  exhausted  and  incapable  of  pro- 
ducing a  crop  next  year.  Those  who  can  do  so  should  give  their 
trees  some  assistance — liquid  manure  given  at  once  would  be 
found  the  best  medium. 


PEARS.— These  have  during  the  last  few  days  ripened  very 
fast,  and  many  need  taking  from  the  trees.  We  nave  been,  busy 
gathering  Hessles  and  Williams'  with  one  or  two  others  of  local 
merit.  Those  Pears  require  but  a  few  days  for  storing  before 
being  ready  to  eat,  ana  in  gathering  they  are  with  us  packed 
for  market,  being  almost  ready  for  sale  upon  arrival  at  their 
destination.  For  home  consumption  some  little  care  should  be 
given  to  gathering  and  storing.  We  have  before  this  made  two 
gatherings  of  Williams*  from  the  same  trees  in  order  to  prolong 
the  supply  as  much  as  possible,  and  though  sometimes  of  ser- 
vice, we  cannot  say  that  the  practice  has  proved  at  all  times 
satisfactory. 

PREPARING  LAND  FOR  PLANTING— We  are  now 
having  fine  weather  for  getting  land  in  condition  for  planting, 
and  oppoirt unity  should  be  taken,  as  other  work  allows,  oi 
getting  this  pusned  forward.  W^e  do  not  believe  in  keeping  old 
bush  fruits  going  after  they  have  passed  their  best.  It  is  so  easV 
to  raise  a  number  of  young  material,  and  the  crops  produced 
by  these  latter,  if  not  quite  so  abundant  for  a  time,  are  of  such 
superior  qualitv,  that  there  ought  to  be  no  question  as  to  the 
need  of  renewal  from  time  to  time.  For  growing  bushes  quickly 
the  land  should  not  only  be  deeply  prepared,  but  some  manure 
should  also  be  stirred  into  the  soil.  Dig  deeply  or  trench  two 
or  three  spits  deep  for  planting  standards  and  bushes  of  Apples 
and  Pears,  but  generally  speaking  manure  ought  not,  ^  be 
apolied  for  these;  the  tendency  in  the  early  stages  being  for 
too  much  growth  to  be  made,  even  when  no  manure  is  used. 

SUITABLE  POSITIONS.— Where  there  can  be  choice  in  the 
matter,  planting  should  always  be  done  with  considerable  care 
in  this  respect.  To  plant  in  low  lying  positions  or  upon  greatly 
exposed  sites  is  in  too  many  instances  to  cmtrt  disaster.  Some- 
what elevated  and  yet  sheltered  aspects  are  by  far  the  best 
for  planting,  especially  with  such  eal4y  flowering  subjects  as 
Plums  and  Pears.  Not  quite  the  same  danger  exists  for  Apples, 
but  even  with  these  we  would  prefer  to  have  some  shelter  from 
north  and  east  winds. — J.  W.,  Evesliam. 


Winter  Preparation; 

Brood  chambers  generally  are  not  very  well  stocked  with 
natural  stores,  and  consequently  feeding  will  be  necessary  in 
almost  every  case.  The  importance,  therefor©,,  of  completing 
arrangements  for  wintering  oanuot  l>e  too  strongly  emphasised. 
It.  would  be  waste  of  time  to  attempt  to  pads  up  colonies  which 
do  not  oover  thickly  five  or  six  frames,  and  expect  them  to 
oomejout  safely  next  spring-  There,  are  occasional  winters  when 
small  stocks  may  come  out  all  right,  but  these  are  the  excep- 
tions which  prove  the  rule. 

The  late  William  Raitt  used  to  say  "the  best  packing  for 
bees  in  winter  was  bees."  The  safe  joining  of  stocks  at  this 
season  is  an  important  one^  seeing  that  if  stocks  are  x>acked 
with  onlyt  iew  bees  they  will,  succumb  during  the  rigours  of 
the  winter.  Many  bee-keepers  pin  their  faith  to  a  good  slab 
of  soft  candy  for  placing  above  the  feed  hole  during  winter, 
which  in  the  event  of  stores  running  out  may  be  a  reserve 
store; 

The  following  is  a  recipe  for  making  same,  and  at  aiiv  time 
when  it  is  seen  to  be  running  short  it  may  be  repiaceq.  In 
making,  use  preferably  a  brass,  jelly,  or  preserve  pan,  other- 
wise aa  enanlBiied''ir<m.on.plain  nron  o^ie.  -  Place  101b  of  white 
granulated  sugar,  two  'piints^of  cold  water,  atid  half  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  cr^m  of  tartar^  set  on  a  brisk  fire^  and  stir  gently  occa- 
sionally till  the  sugar  is  malted,  XN'hich  will  be  in  aoout  fifteen 
minutes. '  Almost  immediately  afterwards  the  whole  will  reach 
the  boiling  point,  at  ^TSt  throwing  up  a  great  deal  of  froth. 
The  pan  may  be  withdrawn  at  this  stage,  when  the  foamy  boil 
will  settle  down  to  a  clear  crackling  one.  This  boiling  should 
occupy  about  two  minutes.  Now  let  a  drop  fall  on  a  com  plate, 
withdrawing  the  pan  from  the  fire  in  the  meantime^  and  if  the 
drop  at  once  begins  to  set,  so  that  in  a  few  seconds  it  wUl  draw 
out  as  a  thread  when  touched  with  the  finger,  the  mass  is 
cooked  enough.  If  not,  boil  a  few  minutes  longer.  When  done 
remove  the  pan  from  fire  and  set  in  a  trough  of  cold  water, 
and  leave  for  a  few  minutes  while  the  moulds  (which  generally 
consist  of  soup  plates)  are  got  ready  by  covering  with  a  sheet 
of  paper.  Returning  to  the  pan,  stir  until  the  mass  gets  dim 
in  colour  from  inciiHent  granulation,  and  thicken  to  consistency 
of  porridge.  Pour  out  in  the  moulds,  and  the  cakes  should  set 
within  an  hour,  so  as  to  be  safely  turned  out  of  the  moulds. 
When  quite  cold  they  should  still  be  soft  enough  to  be  easily 
scratched  into  with  the  finger  nail  and  to  melt  in  the  mouth 
with  a  soft  grain.  Hives  supplied  with  a  cake  of  candy  are 
placed  beyond  want,  and  there  is  no  disadvantage  in  the  use  of 
this  kind  of  food.— E.  E. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS 
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All  Correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be 
directed  to  ''Thb  Editor/'  12,  Mitbb  Court  Chambbrs, 
Flbbt  Strbbt,  London,  E.C.  Persons  sending  manuscript 
or  photographs,  when  not  specially  requested  by  the  editor, 
ana  makinfi;  no  demand  for  remuneration,  are  presumed  to 
solicit  pubucation  without  pavment.  In  order  that  no  mis- 
understanding ma^  arise,  and  in  order  to  secure  the  return 
of  their  contributions,  contributors  should  state  the  fact 
that  they  expect  remuneration,  and  in  all  cases,  even  when 
contributing  voluntarily,  correspondents  should  encloee  a 
stamped  envelope  if  they  expect  their  enclosure  to  be 
returned. 

DESTROYING  WOODLICE  (Baltimore).— There  are  various 
ways  of  destroying  these  nests,  the  most  wholesale  plan  being  to 
place  some  pieces  of  boiled  potatoes  near  to  the  plants  they 
infest,  and  cover  with  a  little  hay,  and  in  the  morning  pour 
lx>iling  water  over  the  hav,  so  that  the  baits  must  be  laid  where 
no  injury  will  accrue  to  the  plants  or  their  roots  by  the  scalding 
water.  Another  plan  is  to  wrap  a  boiled  Potato  in  a  little  hay 
very  lightly,  and  place  in  a  flower  pot  laid  on  its  side  near  to 
where  the  woodlice  congregate  or  commit  their  depredations, 
and  the  following  morning  shake  the  pests  from  the  hay  in 
which  they  will  be  secreted  about  the  bait  into  a  bucket  of 
boiling  water.  Repeat  for  a  time,  and  the  pests  will  be 
reduced  so  as  to  do  very  little  injurv.  In  frames,  pits,  and 
houses  much  help  is  afforded  by  toads,  they  devouring  great 
numbers ;  but  they  are  not  much  use  in  houses  having  the  (Jants 
npon  shelves  and  stages  to  which  they  have  not  access. 

CONDY'S  RED  FLUID  FOR  HOLLYHOCK  DISEASE 
(T.  P.  C.).— The  strength  usually  employed  is  a  tablespoomful 
of  the  fluid  (commonly  regarded  as  permangianate  of  i>atash,  but 
aaid  by  the  proprietor  not  to  be  that  article,  or  even  any  form 
of  potash)  to  a  quart  of  soft  water,  this  being  a  deep  rose  colour. 
A  tablespeonful  is  equal  to  about  half  a  fluid  ounce,  or  two 
tAblespoonfuls  equal  one  fluid  ounce;  therefore,  one  fluid  ounce 
of  Gondy's  red  fluid  should  be  used  to  half  a  gallon  of  soft 
water.  Some  growem  prefer  permanganate  of  potash,  lo«  of 
the  crystals  to  three  gallons  of  water,  and  use  this  solution  as 
a  spnay  at  intervals  of  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks.  Others  again 
use  a  powder,  formed  of  lib  of  tobacco  powder  and  ios  finely 
powdered  sulphate  of  copper,  thoroughly  well  mixed,  and  dusted 
on  at  intervals  of  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  during  the  grow- 
ing season.  Choose  dull  still  days  for  the  operation,  and  apply 
chiefly  to  the  under  side  of  the  leaves.  A  bellows  apparatus, 
suoh  as  the  Malbec,  is  necessary  for  the  distribution  of  the 
powder  upwards.  The  spraying  must  also  be  done  so  as  to 
ooat  the  leaves  on  the  under  side  with  the  finest  possible  film 
of  the  solutions  named. 

SHRIVELLING  IN  GRAPES  (Clydeside).--The  berries  are 
qnite  sound  as  regards  freedom  from  disease,  but  they  are  very 
•rfirunken  and  advanced  towards  the  raisin  condition,  they 
having  parted  with  the  moisture  to  a  great  extent,  and  are 
finn  and  well  flavoured  in  the  flesh,  but  very  deficient  in  juice. 
There  is  no  trace  of  shanking  in  either  the  footstalks  of  the 
bemes  or  in  the  branchlets  and  stem  of  the  bunch,  but  the 
footstalks  of  the  berries  are  stained  red  for  about  half  their 
length  from  the  fruit.  That  is  all  there  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
cluster.  The  leaves  are  very  much  mottled  with  a  yellowish 
discolouration,  and  the  chlorophyll  is  very  feeble.  Passing  to 
*he  soil  we  find  a  large  proportion  of  lime  rubbish,  the  soil 
Itself  being  a  dark  loam,  evidently  of  a  vegetable  nature,  and 
very  deficient  in  grit.  This  is  where,  in  our  opinion,  the  evil 
exists,  there  being  too  much  acid  and  too  little  of  the  elements 
potash,  magnesia,  and  iron.  We,  therefore,  advise  a  top- 
dre^ng  of  a  mixture  of  3  parts  superphosphate  of  lime  (high 
grade,  not  dissolved  bones,  but  mineral  phosphates),  2  parts 
double  sulphate  of  potash  and  magnesia  (known  as  refined 
kamit),  and  1  part  sulphate  of  iron,  mixed,  applying  at  the 
rate  of  4oe  of  the  mixture  per  square  yard  at  the  time  of  the 
wmter  pruning  of  the  Vines.     Point  it  into  the  soil  as  deeply 
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of  potash,  5  x>arts  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  7  parts  sulphate  of 
lime,  mixed,  applying  3o«  of  the  mixture  per  square  yard  as 
soon  as  the  fruit  is  set  or  the  berries  thinned,  and  again  at 
about  the  completion  of  the  stoning  process.  There  is  no  need 
to  point  the  dressings  in,  the  waterings  will  do  that  fast 
enough. 


"ORCHID  REVIEW  (Wood  Lea).— The  address  is  12, 
Lawn  Crescent,  Kew  Gardens,  Surrey. 

BLUE-FLOWERED  CACTUS  (A.  L.  Rozas,  Portugal).— W^ 
have  never  heard  of  any  blue-flowered  Cactus. 

CONTINENTAL  NURSERYMEN  (F.  Cantelo).— Apply  to 
Mr.  Philip  le  Comu,  Jersey  Nurseries,  Jersey;  or  to  Messrs. 
Lemoine,  4,  Quai  de  la  Magesserie,  Paris. 

SEEDLING  PEARS  (J.  Elliott).— The  parent  tree  being 
grafted  on  a  Quince  stock  will  have  no  tendency  to  impart  a 
dwarf  habit  to  the  seedlings. 

ERADICATING  WILD  THYME  (Idem).— There  is  no 
better  plan  than  to  apply  nitrate  of  soda  (Icwt  per  aore),  and 
manure  heavily,  keeping  the  grass  for  hay,  and  eating  off  the 
fog  or  aftermath  with  sheep.  Every  alternate  year  you  may 
dress  with  salt,  and  with  the  mowing  and  high  cultivation  the 
Thyme  would  be  overpowered  and  oie  out.  We  should  sow 
white  Clover  at  the  rate  of  121b  per  acre  in  April,  after  a  dress- 
ing of  manure.  It  would  improve  the  herbage  considerably. 
Suckling  Clover  is  also  good  for  such  a  soil ;  4ib  of  it  may  be 
sown  per  acre,  omitting  41b  of  the  white  Clover. 

VARIOUS  (Birdie).— Sweet  Peas  sown  now  in  a  light  airy 
position  in  a  conservatory  will  not  flower  during  winter,  but 
thev  would  do  so  in  spring  and  early  summer.  The  Amaranthus 
and  Love-lies-bleeding  would,  if  taken  up  now  with  a  goodly 
amount  of  soil  and  potted ^  keeping  in  a  shaded  position  lor 'a 
few  days,  and  then  in  a  light  airy  one,  retain  tneir  beauty  a 
long  time ;  but  the  difficulty  is  to  secure  them  with  soil  to  the 
roots,  and  in  that  case  the  leaves  droop  and  fall.  The  seedling 
Hollyhocks  would  be  better  wintered  in  a  cold  frame  during  the 
winter,  planting  out  early  in  April ;  or  you  may  plant  them  out 
if  the  soil  be  light  now,  affording  them  a  slight  protection  of 
dry  litter  in  severe  weather.  A  dark-leaved  edging  plant  is 
Oxalis  tropeeoloides.  The  Rose  you  name  will  be  likely  to  suit 
>  you ;  but  we  have  no  experience  of  it  in  such  a  position.  Cut- 
tings of  Gardenia  radicans,  the  young  growth  of  the  present 
year,  will  strike  in  gentle  bottom  heat.  Being  a  stove  x^ant  it 
should  be  placed  in  a  house  that  will  afford  toe  reouisite  tern* 
pcrature — oOdeg  to  65deg  at  night,  and  70deg  to  75oeg  by  day. 

DEPTH  OF  DRAINAGE  REQUIRED  FOR  A  CINDER 
TENNIS  COURT  (Tennis).— The  depth  of  drainage  is  gene- 
rally 4|in,  the  rougher  parts  being  placed  at  the  bottom  and 
having  about  road  metal  sise  on  top.  Tliis,  of  course,  is 
relatively  unev^  in  surface,  and  is  necessary  to  form  a  bind 
for  t%e  cinders  sifted  throucn  a  iin  mesh  sieve  that  are  placed 
on  the  top,  3in  thick,  ana  well  firmed  to  make  a  fine,  even 
surface.  In  case  of  very  wet  and  heavy  soil,  6in  of  drainage  is 
usually  allowed,  and  it  is  also  necessary  to  have  under  drains 
to  carry  off  the  superfluous  water;  othen^'ise  the  court  will 
simply  be  a  puddle.  A  drain  up  the  middle,  and  one  on  each 
side  of  it,  15ft  from  the  centre,  say  3ft  deep,  not  more,  and 
filled  with  rough  material,  such  as  clinkers  or  rubble,  on  the 
drain  tiles  (3in)  will  ensure  freedom  from  water  lodging.  The 
drains,  of  course,  should  have  proper  fall  and  outlet.  It  is 
also  advisable  in  the  case  of  a  wet  heavy  soil  to  have  the 
bottom  of  the  excavation  inclining  to  the  extent  of  about  an 
inch  each  way  from  mid^stance  of  the  drains,  thus  making  sure 
that  no  water  can  possibly  lodge.  Theae  matters  attended  to 
at  first  save  much  after  trouble. 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS.— Corrffpofftdeni^  \Dh(m  guerte^  art 
unanxvotrtd  in  ike  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  eory- 
sidt  the  foUawing  number.    (F.  W.  C.).— 1,  Lythrum  Salioaria; 

2,  Spinea  japonioa  var.,  probably  Anthony  Waterer,  but  there 
were  no  good  flowers;  3,  Hypencum  hircinum;  4,  Eupatorinm 
ageratoides.  (R.  H.  W.).— We  cannot  name  a  plant  from  its 
leaves  only.  (B.  T.  J.). — We  cannot  name  mere  florists'  flowers, 
such  as  tne  varieties  of  Begonias.  The  other  two  specimens 
were  smashed.  (J.  B.). — Hibiscus  Trionum.  (Clermont). — 1, 
Gentians  asclepiadea  (white-flowered  var.);  2,  Celtis  australis; 

3,  Salix  herbacea.  (L.  J.  K.).— 1,  Anemone  japonioa;  2, 
Eccremocarpus    soaber.       (Wm.     W.).— Specimen    insufficient. 

(Rus) Quite  unnameable.     (Prima).— 1,  Mabrothamnus  fasci- 

culatus;  2,  Abutilon  venosum  (*^Bot.  Mag,"  t.  4463)^  3, 
A.  megapotanicum ;  4,  Saxifraga  sarmentosa;  5,  Pessiflom 
glauca. 

NAMES  OF  FRUIT.— Correspondents  whose  queries  are 
unanswered  in  the  present  issue  are  respedfuUyrequested  to  eon- 
mdi  the  fcUawing  number.  (Scybor).— The  Fear  is  Beunr^ 
d'Amanhs,  a  good  early  variety.  (Inquisitor.)- 1,  Dumelow's 
Seedling;  2,  Pearson's  Plate;  3,  Braddick's  Nonpareil;  4, 
Flower  of  Kent ;  5,  Sturmer  Pippin ;  6,  Royal  Pearmain.  We 
cannot  name  fruits  or  flowers  through  the  post.  (Dublin).— 
1,  Devonshire  Buckland ;  2,  Pitmaston  Russet;  3,  Hawthorn* 
den;  4,  Sam  Young;  6,  English  Codlin;  7,  Kentish  Codlin;  10, 
Hawthornden;  11,  Keswick  Codb'n;  12^  King  of  the  Pippins; 
13,  Keswick  Codlin;  14,  Gloria  Mundi.  (J.  Carpenter).—!, 
Glou  Mor^eau;  2,  Gansel's  Bergamot;  3,  Winter  Nelis;  4, 
Easter  Beurre ;  6,  Winter  Nelis;  7,  Passe  Colmar;  8,  Hampden's 
Bergamot;  9,  Vicar  of  Winkfield.  (8.  J.  W.).— 1,  Fondanto- 
d'Automne;  2,  Van  Mons  L^on  Leclerc. 
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Good  Yeais  and  Bad  Years. 

The  year  1907  bids  fair  to  be  a  good  one  for  farmers 
generally ;  certainly  prospects  have  brightened  much  during  the 
pafit  month,  and  a  tew  weeks  of  favourable  weather  only  are 
needed  to  put  the  seal  on  an  excellent  season.  And  yet  there 
is  the  old  characteristic  grumble,  the  never-to-be-satisfied  spirit 
which  has  earned  for  the  farmer  his  perhaps  well-deserved 
reputation.  And  yet,  when  we  have  full  stackyairds,  plenty  of 
com  and  hay,  and  our  flocks  and  herds  are  making  good  prices, 
are  we  making  money  P  By  how  much  will  the  bank  balance  be 
increased  a  year  hence  P 

A  farmer  of  500  acres  who  has  £5000  invested  in  stock  and 
mafchinenr,  and  sunk  in  a  heavy  tenant-right  which  he  must 
^tiidy  to  Keep  well  up  to  the  original  mark,  may,  in  a  good  year, 
siich  as  we  are  supposing  this  to  be,  save  £200  or  £300. 
In  an  exceptional  case  he  might  even  clear  £500, 
besides  his  household  and  personal  expenses.  That  is  to 
say  a  farmer  in  one  of  his  beet  years  may  make  15  or  20  per  cent. 
on  his  capital,  while  this  15  or  20  per  cent,  includes  his  personal 
labour,  attention,  and  experience,  which  would  command 
possibly  a  ^ood  living  as  farm  manager  or  estate  agent,  without, 
the  necessity  for  investing  any  capital  or  running  any  risk  of* 
loss  whatever. 

We  believe  it  is  this  want  of  success  in  the  best  years  which 
has  brought  modem  farming  to  the  dead  level  of  drudgery 
which  now  characterises  it.  The  farmer  may  have  a  bad  year 
and  lose  money ;  he  has  to  wait  a  whole  year  before  he  has  a 
ehaiioe  to  retrieve  that  loss,  and  if  the  next  year  be  a  good  one 
he  is  just  where  he  was  two  years  before,  making  a  bare  living, 
and  most  likely  thankful  that  he  is  able  to  do  that.  We  have 
often  maintained  that  if  a  farmer  charged  himself  a  fair,  value 
for  his  own  energy  and  services,  that  is,  charged  it  in  his  annual 
balance  sheet,  there  would  be  very  few  who,  doin^  so,  could 
show  a  5  per  cent,  return  for  capital  invested  during  a  term 
of  seven  or  ten  years,  taking  one  year  with  another. 

We  can  imagine  people  saying,  "Oh I  but  the  farmer's  life  is 
such  a  pleasant  and  healthy  one  that  if  he  makes  5  per  cent. 
on  his  capital  he  must  be  doing  well,  for  the  health  and  pleasure 
are  eoual  to  another  5  per  cent."  That  argument  will  do  well 
enougiL  when  applied  to  the  man  who  is  independent,  and  farms 
for  the  pleasure  of  it,  but  there  are  many  thousands  of  farms 
which  would  provide  no  pleasure  for  such  a  man,  and  the 
fjirmer  who  occupies  such  a  description  of  holding  has  a  right  to 
make  more  than  a  bare  living  profit.  He  has  his  family  to  look' 
to :  they  must  be  fed,  clothed,  and  educated ;  and  while  the 
lads  look  to  him  for  a  start  in  life,  the  girls  may  be  marrying, 
and  expect  a  dowry  in  the  form  of  some  useful  furniture  at 
least,  and  perhaps  a  money  "dot"  as  well.  But  one  good  year 
in  five  will  not  provide  a  surplus  for  such  emergencies  as  well 
as  make  up  deficiencies  on  moderate  years.  We  do  not  wish  to 
enter  into  any  political  controversy^  or  take  sides  in  any  way, 
but  there  are  so  many  sides  to  politics  at  the  present  time  that 
if  farmers  do  not  take  advantage  of  their  opportunities  now 
they  may  be  long  before  they  have  a  better  chance. 

There  is  a  great  and  enlarging  prospect  that  Tariflf  Reform 
will  be  accepted  by  the  people  m  some  form ;  also,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  old  age  pensions  will  be  a  plank  in  every  party 
platform.  The  passing  of  an  old  a^e  pension  scheme  appears 
to  us  to  be  assured,  tne  only  question  in  connection  with  it 
being  the  source  from  which  the  money  for  carrying  it  out 
shall  be  derived.  Old-age  pensions  will  relieve  local  rates  if 
they  do  away  with  poor  relief.  The  highways  should  also  now 
be  maintained  as  a  national  charge  by  the  Imperial  Exchequer ; 
and  if  the  advocates  of  Tariff  Reform  are  right  in  their  argu- 
ments, the  moderate  duties  they  would  impose  would  provide  an 
ample  revenue  to  provide  both  for  old-age  pensions  and 
national  highways.  A  relief  from  all  visits  from  the  rate 
oollector  would  be  much  appreciated  by  many  struggling 
farmers  in  remote  country  districts,  especially  in  poor  seasons 
when  crops  are  scanty  and  prices  bad. 

It  is  the  average  of  years  we  have  to  look  at.  We  liave  often 
been  much  moved  to  anger  by  hearing  townsfolk  in  railway 
oaanages  remark  on  the  splendid  weather,  and  how  well  farmers 
must  be  doing,  when,  perhaps,  at  the  time,  crops  were  dried  up 
with  drought.  We  remember  well  tnavelling  by  train  from  one 
farm  to  another  during  one  of  the  wettest  harvests  on  record. 
It  was  the  first  fine  day  for  a  fortnight,  and  we  heard  a 
traveller  commenting  on  the  .slov^niess  of  farmers,  who  were 
apparently  doing  nothing  on  such  a  fine  day.     We  should  have 


required  our  sun  to  be  many  millions  of  miles  nearer  to  take 
much  effect  on  the  sodden  stocks  that  day,  and  farmers  were 
much  better  employed  than  troubling  themselves  amongst  the 
corn. 

In  these  difficult  seasons  lies  the  trouble  of  the  farmer.  He 
may  make  a  bit,  as  we  hope  he  will  this  year ;  but  there  are  too- 
many  drawbacks  in  farming  to  ensure  complete  success.  If,  as 
we  expect.,  a  measure  of  Tariff  Reform  is  introduced  into  Parlia- 
ment with  a  fair  prospect  of  becoming  law,  the  farming  com- 
munity must  see  that  the  tariff  is  not  all  one  side,  that  the 
farmers'  re<|uirements  are  not  taxed  unless  there  is  some 
equivalent  in  tariffs  on  farmers'  produce;  not  corn,  perhaps, 
but  dairy  produce,  poultry,  fruit,  and  vegetables. 

Work  OD  the  Home  Farm. 

After  a  period  of  trial  and  trouble  we  are  happily  carting  our 
com  under  absolutely  perfect  conditions.  With  days  of  brilliant 
sunshine  we  have  heavy  night  dews,  and  the  hard  work  of  the 
day  does  not  begin  before  9  a.m.  Yet  there  is  always  plenty 
to  do  before  that  hour  in  unloading  waggons  left  outstanding 
ovemiglit,  in  raking  down  and  covering  with  straw  batts  the 
stacks  completed  on  the  previous  day.  The  straw  of  tbis  season 
being  long,  stack  tops  may  be  made  almost  self  thatched  if  the 
stack  maker  be  a  man  of  experience,  but  we  often  nowadays  see 
stacks  with  very  flat  roofs,  which  are  not  easily  made  rain  proof 
even  when  covered  with  good  thatch.  • 

It  is  a  fact  that  many  farmers  have  nothing  to  thatch  with 
until  they  get  some  wheat  threshed,  and  wheat  being  so  late 
in  ripening  is  causing  a  difficulty  not  easily  overcome.  With 
such  a  scarcity  of  covering  material  it  is  all  the  more  necessary 
to  build  tlie  stacks  well.  When  you  are  on  a  stack  which  is  being 
well  made  you  will  have  a  feeling  that  if  you  are  careless  you 
may  slip  off,  and  when  the  roofing  is  being  prepared  for,  or  as 
the  stacker  says,  he  is  filling  in,  an  inexperienced  person  on  the 
stack  might  im^ine  that  tne  roofing  was  already  in  progress. 
Not  so  at  all.  Having  got  his  stack  filled  into  the  shape  of  a 
flattish  roof,  the  stacker  commences  to  roof  in  earnest,  and  his 
chief  difficulty  should  be  to  get  his  outside  sheaves  bound  before 
they  slip  off.  We  have  heard  it  stated  that  the  man  who  stands 
on  the  eave  of  a  stack  to  take  away  sheaves  from  the  forker 
should  not  be  able  to  see  without  difficulty  the  man  he  hands 
them  to.  We  know  farmers  who  trouble  little  about  thatching 
wheat,  and  make  a  little  rough  batting  do  all  that  is  necessary 
for  their  barley  until  the  threshing  machine  relieves  them  of 
responsibility,  but  they  are  fortunate  in  possessing  very  capable 
men  in  the  stackyard. 

Some  potato  fields  show  such  a  dying  appearance  that  the 
crops  mi^ht  as  well  be  lifted  and  marketed  at  once,  but  the  oorn 
harvest  is  too  urgent  in  its  demands  at  present,  and  no  de- 
liveries are  beinj^  made.  Jud^in^  by  newspaper  reports  the  - 
same  thing  applies  to  other  districts,  for  supplies  are  men- 
tioned as  being  very  light  and  prices  firm. 

Bnlb  CnltiTattOD  in  iDglesey. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Anglesey  Branch  of  the 
Welsh  Industries'  Association,  under  the  presidency  of  Lady 
Williams-Bulkeley,  at  Llangefni,  has  formally  decided  to  start  a- 
bulb,  fruit,  and  vegetable  industry  in  Anglesey,  and  a  small 
committee  was  formed  to  drav^  out  a  circular  to  send  to  the 
landowners  and  principal  agriculturists  in  the  county  on  the- 
subject. 


Trade  Catalogues  Received. 

Bnlbp. 

John     McKercher,  35,  Gilsbach    Roid,  Upper  Holloway,  Lon- 
don, N. 
Amos   Perry,   Hardy  Plant   Farm,   Enfield,   Middlesex. 
James  Murray  and  Sons,  457,  New  Cross  Road,  London,  S.E. 

Horace  J.  Wright,  32,  Dault  Road,  Wandsworth,  S.E.— Sweet 

Peas. 
Walters  and  Co.,  16,  Water  Lane,  Gix»at  Tower  Street,  London, 

E.C. — Pergolas,  Trellis,  Garaen  Furniture. 
Walter  Voss  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Carlton  Chemical  Works,  Glengall 

Road,  Millwall,  London,  E.— "Carlton"  Fertilisers. 

Scbednles  Received. 

Devon  Daffodil  and  Spring  Flower  Society ;  secretary,  Capt. 
Parlby,  Manadon,  Crownnill,  8.0. ,  Devon.  The  next  exhibition 
will  be  held  at  Plymouth  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  April  21 
and  22,  1908. 

Grand  Yorkshire  Gala ;  secretary,  Mr.  Fred  Arey,  Davvhall 
Charal>ers,  Davygate,  York.  The'  jubilee  of  the  gala  will  be 
celebrated  in  York  next  June  (17  to  19),  and  1,000  guineas 
are  offered  in  prizes. 
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WARES 


DUTCH,    PRBNCH.    JAPANBSB 
AND   HOMB   GROWN 


FOR  EAELY  FOBCIXG  AND  PLANTINQ  OUT. 
HYACINTHS.         TULIPS. 
NARCISSI.  UL.IBS,  dso. 

Exceptional  ralae  In  onr  col  lections  for  large  or 
■mall  Rardens. 

HARDY    PERENNIALS. 

DELPHINIUMS.  Pi£OXIBS,  PHLOXES,  dc  ,  Ac. 

CARNATIONS— 

Winter  flowering  ▼arieiiee,  best  Americanf. 

6  raw.,  4/.;   12  ▼am.,  7/8;  12  vart.,  e«tra,  12K 

NBW  CATALOOUB  free  by  po*t. 


Addpoaa  D«pt.   A, 

THOS,  S.  WIRE,  i^]  FELTHIM 


PROTECT  YOUR    FRUIT 

TANNED  GARDEN  NETTING,  only  best  quaUty. 

t5  by  8  yards.  (0  by  4  yards,  100  br  t  yards,  9/-  each. 

Add  10  per  cent,  for  other  f'-- 


t-  WREN  A  SON.  189.  High  St.,  LowMtoft 


VINES h 


H.  LANE  &  SOS 

beg  to  call  attention  to  their  famous 
Btook  of 

FRUITING  GRAPE  VINES, 

well  ripened,  all  the  leading  varieties 

at  10/6,  ia/6  &  15/-  each. 

Also  Large  Stock  of  Planting  Canes. 

Inspection  Invited. 

Also  fine  healthy  FI08  of  the  best  varieties. 
Standards,  Trained  and  Bush,  at  &11  prices. 

STRAWBERRIES  IN  POTS, 

very  fine  plants  in  all  the  beet  varieties 

at  ia/6  per  100. 
Transplanted  Bunners  at  5/-  per  100. 


Ring  v.p  on  the  'phone,  Berkham$iead,  18. 

H.    LANE   A   SON, 

T^^KrseKes,Bsplchamstsaci,  Hsi^ts. 


New  List— Now  Bkadt. 
FRBB    ON     RBQUBST. 


iHOLUND  18  THE  GREAT  BULB-LAND.i 

BSTABLISHBD    1882. 

No  connection  toith  any  othtr  firm  0/ a  similar  name 

Sscceuora  to  the  late  BARON  VAN  PALLANDT. 
SPUBNDID 

H  YACI NTHS. 


AKD  ALL  OTHKB 


DUTCH.    CAPE,    aad    EXOTIC 

BULBS  and  PLANTS, 

[  Direct  from  the  Growers.  ] 

Onr  DescrlptiTe  CATALOGUE  of  tbe  abore  con* 
taialng  Fall  Cnltnral  Directions  and  particnlam 
as  to  Free  DeliTer?,  will  be  sent  post  free  on  appli- 
cation to  onr  Offices  at  Overvsbn.  Haarlbm, 
HoLLAWD,  or  to  onr  General  Agent*— 


]^  8«  Cross  Lane,  London,  B.C. 


BtBpbcial 
Appoumiain 


ORCHIDS-ORCHIDS 

QUAinnT  IMliENSE. 

ToHu  mIjutt  buPMUon  of  cop  Banff e of  Honsei 
Tn  Kuio.  Is  coidlaU J  inrited  bf 

HUGH  LOW  &  COh  •"""  "^SffiSs 


BX. 


WEEDEB.— West's  Patent.  Saves  weary 
weediog.  Lady  can  uproot  hundreds  of  weeds  per 
hour.  Beds  qiuckly  weeded.  Lawns  made  like  velTet.  A 
pleasure  to  use,  2/6  (postage  4d.),  from  Seedsmen  and  Iron- 
mongers.—C.  B.  WEST.  Hiffbam  Hill,  London,  N.E. 
Samples  and  Large  Illustrated  Catalogue  post  free. 


THUBSDAT,  SEPTEMBEB  26.  1907. 

Winter  Ventilation. 


LANTS  in  greenhouses  should,  if 
possible,  be  g^uped  into  hard- 
wooded  and  softwooded)  plants 
in  bloom  and  not  in  bloom; 
plants  growing  and  in  a  state 
of  rest;  just  because  hardwooded 
'y'^  V  plants,  and  plants  in  a  state  of  oom- 

^iU  pa  rati  ve  repose,  will  stand  more  cold  air 
in  motion  than  soft  wooded  plants,  or 
plants  growing  rapidly,  or  in  bloom.  A 
dampish,  rather  still  atmosphere,  that  would  not 
disagree  with  a  Cineraria  or  a  Calceolaria,  would 
ruin  a  favourite  Heath,  that  on  its  native  hill- 
side at  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope  enjoyed  tke 
bright,  warm,  dry  ■  days  of  summer,  and  the 
chilling  nights  of  winter.  The  reasons  why  the 
Heath  will  not  stand  with  us  a  temperature 
equally  low  to  what  it  endures  harmlessly  a^ 
home,  are  chiefly  two-fold;  our  atmosphere  is 
more  charged  with  vapour/-  and  we  have  less 
powerful  and  continued  sunshine  to  eUborate 
the  juices  and  consolidate  the  tissues. 

Air  may  be  given  freely  to  greenhouses  in 
winter  (keeping  the  above  precaution  in  mind) 
when  the  air  is  still,  or  there  is  only  a  slight 
breese,  and  there  is  little  difference  between  the 
external  atmosphere,  as  respects  temperature, 
and  what  you  wish  the  internal  temperature  to 
be.  Even  in  the  most  favourable  circumstances 
it  will,  however,  be  always  advisable  to  shut  up 
close  at  night  from  the  end  of  October  until  the 
middle  of  April.  In  cold,  frosty,  or  foggy 
weather  the  houses  should  be  shut  up  at  the 
latest  by  two  o'clock.  If  the  sun  should  shine 
rather  powerfuUy  in  the  afternoon,  the  heat 
stored  up  will  save  the  fuel  heap  and  prevent 
the  plants  being  so  much  deprived  of  their 
moisture. 

The  greater  the  disparity  between  the  wished- 
for  internal  and  the  external  temperature,  the 
less  should  be  the  quantity  of  air  given.  This 
will  at  once  appear  from  two  considerations. 
First,  the  giving  of  much  air  in  very  cold 
weather    pre-supposes    a    free    recourse   to   a 

READBBS  are  requested  to  send  notices  of  GaidenlBg 
AppointmenU  or  Notes  of  Horticttltural  Imterest, 
Intimations  of  Meetings,  Queries,  and  all  Artlelee  vor 
PubUcaUon,  oflScially  to  **  THB  BDITOR,"  U 
12,  Mltpe  Coupt  Ohalnbeps^  Fleet  StP««% 
Loadont  B«C.,  and  to  no  o^her  person  aad  to  no  euier 
address. 
No.  112s.— Vol.  LV.  Third  Series. 
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heating  medium  and  the  employment  of  that  again, 
unless  means  are  taken  to  counteract  it,  by  evaporating  pans, 
&c.,  wiiich, '  again,  will  just  require  more  neat  to  raise 
the ,  water  into  vax>our ;  will  so  dry  the  atmosphere  that 
it  will  extract  moisture  wherever  it  can  find  it,  from  stems  and 
leaves  as  well  as  soil.  Then,  secondly,  a  keen,  frosty  air,  is 
next  to  kiln-dried  air.  It  cracks  the  stems  of  snrnbs ;  it  splits 
the  bark  of  twigs;  it  makes  openings  in  the  back  of  our 
houses ;  it  prints  its  fissures  on  the  rosy  lips  of  beaut^ir ;  not 
solely  and  alone  by  the  congealing  and  expansion  of  the  juices, 
for  this  will  not  take  place  to  any  extent  until  these  descena 
beneath  the  freesing  point,  but  also  by  stealing  moisture  from 
whence  it  can,  to  get  back  again  its  general  amount  off 
vapour.  Imagine  not  so  much  the  contest  between  dried, 
heated  air,  and  dried  air  some  15deg  or  20deg  or  more  below 
freezing  point,  or  even  the  seeming  quickness  with  which  they 
mix  and  mingle  as  they  pass  and  repass  each  other;  but  rather 
figure  to  yourself  the  decision  to  which  they  have  generally 
mutually  come,  to  extract,  bleed,  and  sweat  out  as  much  of  the 
life  blood  of  your  plants  as  will  bring  themselves  nearer  the 
verge  of  moisture  saturation  point.  Hence,  I  have  several 
times  seen  plants  in  a  greenhouse  in  a  cold 'winter  presenting 
such  a  woe-Degone  appearance  as  if  they  had  been  exposed  to 
more  than  the  parchcKl  heat  of  a  desert  sirocco;  and  yet  the 
owner  could  tell  you  of  the  hours  of  sleep  he  gave  up  in  attend- 
ing to  fires,  and  how*  he  kept  them  burning  all  day  that  he  might 
give  plenty  of  air,  because  he  had  been  instructed  that  without 
that  abundance  of  change  of  air  at  all  times  his  plants  could 
not  thrive.  It  is  very  true  that  thefse  evils  might  have  been 
lessened  by  damping  the  floor  of  the  house,  by  using  evaporat- 
ing pans,  and  by  frequent  syringings  of  the  stems  and  leaves; 
but  though  all  these  operations  are  at  times  highly  serviceable, 
and  I  have  frequently  recommended  them,  the  extreme  use  or 
them  would  give  you  an  amount  of  moisture  in  the  house,  and 
when  the  weather  changed,  you  would,  very  likely,  be  under 
the  neoeasity  of  lighting  fires  again  to  dissipate  tnat  extra 
amount  of  moisture.  By  the  mode  I  recommend,  much  Labour 
will  be  saved,  and  much  fuel  remain  unconsumed.  Keeping 
these  statements  in  view,  I  will  endeavo'ur  to  make  this  tnirq 
proposition  as  simple  as  possible  to  young  beginners  by  a  few 
.  Oppositions  and  exami>Ies. 

It  is  desirable  to  give  your  greenhouse,  on  an  average,  a 
temperature  of  45deg  at  mght,  with  a  rise  of  from  lOdeg  to 
20deg  at  midday  from  bright  sunshine.  If  you  shut  the  house 
up  early  in  the  afternoon,  because  the  sky  was  dear,  and  ^ou 
expected  a  little  frost  before  morning,  the  pLantd  would  receive 
no  harm,  though  for  an  hour  or  two  the  house  was  higher  than 
usual,  because  sun  heat,  being  accompanied  by  li^t,  would  not 
draw  and  debilitate  like  artificial  heat  without  light;  and  the 
eonsequenoe  would  be  your  bouse  would  want  little  or  no  arti- 
ficial heat  to  keep  it  up  until  the  morning ;  and  the  character  of 
the  di^  would  regulate  the  quantity  of  air  to  be  given,  making 
shrewa  guesses,  after  midday,  whether  the  evening  was  to  be 
mild  or  jkeen. 

But  in  the  conditions  implied  in  such  a  house,  a  keen  frost 
comes,  some  5deg,  lOdeg,  lodeg,  or  more  degrees  below  the 
freening  point  of  water ;  you  know  that  the  coM  must  be  kept 
out,  but.  jrou  also  know  that  the  greater  the  cold  the  greater  the 
consumption  of  fuel ;  and^  consequently,  the  greater  tendency 
to  kiln-dry  the  air  in  which  your  plants  respire  and  perspire; 
and  you  use  evaporating  pans  and  syringings  to  rectify  this 
evil ;  having  nothing  to  grumble  at  but  the  consuming  furnace, 
that  keeps  ever  crying  the  live  long  night.  Give!  give!  as  the 
frost  increases  in  intensity.  You  will  now,  we  trust,  also  per- 
ceive that  though  45deg,  or  even  48deg,  or  even  60deg  at  night 
be  a  good  average,  in  fine,  mild  weather,  that  your  plants  are 
some  of  the  most  yielding,  obliging  things  alive ;  and,  that  for 
short  periods  they  will  nc*t  suffer  at  40aeg,  or  even  at  38deg, 
unless,  perhaps,  some  few  tender  things  brought  from  the 
forcing-house;  and,  coupling  this  with  the  double  fact,  that 
the  more  the  mercury  sinks,  the  greater  will  be  the  quantity  of 
fuel  requisite  to  keep  up  a  highish  tempenature,  and  the  more 
will  the  air  be  dried  m  consequence ;  you  come  to  the  conclusion 
to  lessen -the  double  evil,  bjr  allowing  the  house  to  get  5deg  or  so 
colder;  and,  not  content  with  that,  but  knowing  that  raaiatioa 
of  heat  from  a  body  would  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  inten- 
oepted  by  an  opaque  substance  coming  between  a  body  cooling, 
iand  the  medium  into  which  it  ladiates  its  heat,  you  cover  part, 
at  least,  of  your  glass  with  some  protecting  substance,  be  it 
cloth,  mat,  felt,  frigi  dome,  hay,  or  straw ;  and  you  thus  save 
fuel,  and  pzx>mote  the  future  health  of  your  plants  by  saving 
them  from  too  much  of  a  dry  heat.  In  fact,  instead  of  making 
the  plants  to  take  a  forced  march,  in  unfavourable  circum- 
stances, you  present  them  with  a  period  during  which  they  can 
recruit  their  powers  by  rest  and  inaction ;  and  if  not  carried  to 
an  extreme,  they  will  afterwards  reward  you  with  their  stuixiy 
appearance. 

But  you  say  thip  is  all  very  well  as  a  pleading  in  a  case— > 
protection  and  lowish  temperature  in  cold  weather,  tersus  the 
furnace  and  a  hot  dry  atmosphere  ;  but  what  has' that  to  do  with 
air-giving P  Well,  I  may  be  wrong;  but  in  the  case  under  con- 
sideration I  could  hardly  dissociate  the  one  from  the  other. 


they  eeem  so  much  like  twin  sisters;  or  pretty  well  as  madi 
united  as  husband  and  wife.  But  now,  since  we  have  come  to 
the  length  of  allowing  the  thermometer  to  fall  a  few  degrees^ 
in  preference  to  dry  roasting  the  plants,  let  us  walk  into  the 
house  at  six  or  seven  in  the  morning — it  stands  at-  40deg ;  all 
right ;  but  it  is  biting  cold  :  the  outside  thermometer  is  at  18deg, 
and  we  may  expect  it  to  tall  a  degree  or  two  more  before  sun- 
rise, and  a  brisk  breeze  is  bringing  the  blood  to  the  skin,  and 
a  black  frost  and  a  haay  mist  tell  us  there  will  be  little  or  no 
sunshine  to-day.  The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  stir  up  and  light 
a  fire,  just  to  prevent  the  house  getting  lower ;  and  if  the  black 
frost  continues  and  there  is  no  sun,  a  mild  fire  will  have  to  be 
kept  up  all  da^,  so  as  to  raise  the  house  from  6deg  to  8deg 
before  the  evening,  allowing  it  to  fall  again  during  the  night. 
With  such  a  wind  sweeping  off  the  heat  in  a  five-fold  ratio,  the 
more  glass  that  can  be  covered,  even  during  the  day,  the  better; 
provided  the  dkys  of  such  a  kind  are  not  numerous  at  one  time;, 
and  every  hole  and  cranny  should  be  stopped ;  for  with  all  our 
care,  quite  enough  of  cold  will  get  in  ii-itnout  any  air-giving. 

But  in  another  case,  with  an  equally  severe  night,  the  day, 
and  the  morning  are  different;  for  the  sun  shines  brightly, 
even  though  it  freezes  hard  in  the  shade.  With  the  first 
buddings  ol  sunshine,  the  fire  heat  should  decline.  It  will  then 
require  more  sun  heat  to  raise  the  house  5deg  or  lOdeg  higher 
than  usual ;  and  tliat,  in  general  cases,  in  such  circumstance^ 
I  would  do  before  opening  any  part  to  the  external  air.  And  how- 
to  do  it  then  ?  Throw  open  your  front  sashes  freely  ?  as  we  have 
seen  clever  youths  not  seldom  do,  and  who  ought  to  have 
carried  a  good  mark  of  a  cudgel  as  their  star  and  ribbon  of 
honour  from  the  court  of  promotion  and  progress.'  No!  but 
when  the  house  rises  to  60deg  and  onwards,  the  f<^iage  re- 
ceiving a  slight  deiving  from  tne  syringe,  and  this  (rising  will 
tako  place  sooner  or  later,  or  not  at  all,  to  the  above  height 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  house,  as  respects  its  cuoio 
feet  of  air  and  the  inclination  of  the  glass,  meeting  the  sun'a 
rays  at  a  perpendicular,  or  a  more  obtuse  line  of  incidence^ 
when  this  rising  does  take  place  we  would  merely  give  a 
moderate  portion,  or  rather,  a  very  small  portion,  of  air*  at  the 
top  sashes,  or  tie  highest  point  in  the  roof,  and  that  for  two 
reasons:  first,  the  air  will  be  more  heated  and  rarified  there^ 
on  the  outside,  on  aocoitot  of  the  sun  striking  againstl  the,  glass  t 
and,  secondly,  the  air  thus  partly  warmed,  on  the  opening  or 
the  sash,  passes  at  once  through  the  warmest  and  moistest  a*r 
of  the  house,  and  thus  becomes  heated  and  moistened  before  it 
comes  in  contact  with  the  plants.  If  the  day  was  windy  as  well 
as  sunny,  even  more  care  would  be  necessary  to  give  little ;  and 
in  extreme  oases,  and  with  young  beginners,  stretching  fine 
netting  over  the  openings  would  be  an  advantage.  In  either 
case,  during  the  winter  months,  with  every  prQi^)ect  of  agaitt 
having  a  frosty  night,  shut  up  close  between  one  and  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.         , 

The  case  of  fine,  mild  weather  having  been  taken  into  con- 
sideration, there  is  only  one  further  case  to  which  I  will  refer : 
Cold,  damp,  still,  foggy  weather,  that  searches  its  way  into 
every  nook  and  cranny.  This  damp  fog  never  yet  did  any  good 
to  greenhouse  plants,  and  to  such  tribes  as  the  Heath  nothing 
can  be  worse ;  for,  if  long  continued,  it  is  a  sure  winding-aheet 
for  them.  This  dull,  thick  fog  is  generally  attended  with  cold 
weather,  the  temperature  not  often  being  many  degrees  above 
freezing.  The  difference  in  heat  alone  will  often  be  sufficient  to 
keep  it  outside  of  our  greenhouses,  and  as  to  opening  a  sa^  to 
bid  it  welcome,  that  must  not  for  a  moment  be  thought  on. 
Sometimes  it  will  enter— especially  if  the  weather  is  rather 
warm— and  when  it  does,  it  must  be  let  out  again  by  lighting  a 
fire,  the  heat  from  which  will  change  the  visible  into  invisible 
vapour,  and  cause  a  circulation,  or  rather  moving  of  the  air  of 
the  house.  In  extreme  cases,  when  the  weather  is  very  still,  a 
little  €ur  may  be  required  to  aid  the  fire  heati  in  '  promoting 
motion,  &c. :  but,  as  soon  as  the  enclosed  atmosphere  beoooMft 
clear  again  the  air  openings  may  again  be  shut. — C.  G. 


Dahlias  are  all  around  us;  and  while  the  beautv  of  their 
brilliant  flowers  fills  our  eyes,  it  may  seem  rather  nard  that 
we  should  try  to  tickle  the  two  peaceful  dogs  that  guard  the 
interests  of  the  Dahlia  world.  Both  animals 
The  Two  have  lately  risen  up,  had  a  yawn,  have  ex- 

Dahlia  Societies  hibited  themselves,  seen  that  all  was  right, 
and  have  calmly  lain  down  again. 

What  we  have  written  is  a  simile ;  and  the  subjects  of  our 
humour  are  the  National  Dahlia  Society  and  lUie  London  Dahlia 
Union.  We  like  them  both,  and  they  do  the  Dahlia  considerabler 
honour.  The  latter  body  of  the  two  was  started  by  the  late  Mr» 
Richard  Dean,  V.M.H.,  only  a  few  years  ago,  and  its  raison 
d'etre  was  because  the  parent  society  refused  to  h<Jd,  two  ejp- 
hibitions,  an  early  and  a  late  one.  Well,  this  can  surely  be. 
got  over,  and  we  would  suggest  that  this  is  a  good  time  to  begin 
negotiations.  The  N.D.S.  secretaryship,  we  believe,  will  Ji)e 
vacant  at  the  end  of. the  year;  why  not,  then,  amalgamaite  the 
two  societies  and  save  much  energy  and  expense?  The  s^gae 
people  are  members  of  both  societies,  and  it  is  they  who  have 
to  pay.     Who  will  take  the  lead  ? 
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Cymbidiom  Hnmbloii. 

A  plant  of  this  beautiful  orchid  was  exhibited  at  the  Holland 
House  Show  on  July  9  and  10  this  year,  by  Messrs.  Hugh  Low 
And  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield,  when  an  award  of  merit  was 
acoorded.  The  flower,  from  its  form  and  colour  (green  segments 
with  dark  lio),  at  once  reminds  one  of  Coelogyne  pandurata, 
'*the  green-flowered  orchid.'*  The  petals  are  more  recurving 
than  in  that  flower.     The  tall  spike  bore  twenty  blossoms. 

LflBllo-oatileya  elegani. 

This  18  a  natural  hybrid  between  L.  purpurata  and 
C  Leopoldi,  being  found  on  the  island  of  Saint  Catherina,  and 
on  the  main  land  near  the  coast.  The  pseudo-bulbs  are  usually 
from  12in  to  30in  in  length,  bearing  either  one  or  two  leaves, 
both  examples  Appearing  on  the  same  plant.  The  flowers, 
varying  from  two  to  ten  on  a  spike^  are  large,  and  generally 
of  a  deep  shade  of  rose ;  while  tne  lip  possesses  a  broad  front 
lobe,  which  is  rose-purple  in  colour.  It  has  long  been  in  culti- 
vation, and  the  varieties  are  manv.  One  of  the  first  to  be 
4^rtificated  was  Tumeri,  a  richly  coloured  form,  shown  in  1868 ; 
and  it  is  still  one  of  the  finest  in  its  class.  This  variety  has 
been  largely  employc^d  by  the  hybridists,  and  with  good  results. 
Among  its  progeny  we  find  L.-c.  Clonia  (elegans  x  Warscewiczi). 
a  noble  plant,  resembling  the  latter  in  shape,  with  a  broad  ana 
prominent  lip.  Another  useful  hybrid  is  X.-c.  Atalanta,  very 
similar  to  Clonia.  Others  are  L.-c:  Admiral  Dewey  (elegans  x 
Warneri) ;  L.-c.  Berthe  Fournier  (elegans  x  Dowiana) ;  and 
L.-c.  Tiresias  (Bowringiana  x  elegans),  a  strong-growing  and 
free-flowering  orchid  for  winter  display.  All  are  characterised 
bv  the  broad  circular  lip,  derived  from  the  influence  of 
C.  Leopoldi.  Sophro-catt.-lselia  Eros  is  the  result  of  crossing 
L.-c.  elegans  Turneri  with  the  brilliant  Sophronitis  grandiflora. 
It  is  a  beautiful  hvbrid,  with  crimson-scarlet  flowers,  and  a 
little  yellow  on  the  disc. 

LflBlio-o&itleya  Bohilleriana. 

Here  is  a  natural  hybrid  found  growing  with  the  preceding, 
but  does  not  show  so  much  variation.  The  parentage  is  L.  pur- 
jpurata  and  C.  intermedia^  and  it  was  awarded '  an  F.C.Cf.  in 
1859.  It  somewhat  resembles  L.-c.  elegans  in  general,  appear- 
ance, but  it  differs  in  the  shape  of  its  flowers ;  the  sepals  and 
petals  being  white  or  nearly  so,  with  a  purplish-crimson  lip; 
and  the  wide  front  lobe  is  conspicuous  bjr  its  absence.  Probably 
the  best  hybrid  obtained  from  L.-c.  Schilleriana  is  L.-c.  Henry 
Greenwood,  the  other  parent  being  C.  Hardyana.  Two  others 
are  L.-c.  Stella  and  L.-c.  elatior,  both  desirable  plants ;  (parent. 
«ge :  L.-c.  Schilleriana  x  L.  crispa,  and  C.  Mossise  Rcrineckiana 
respectively). 

Sophro.-catt.-l»lia  Veitchi,  as  in  the  previous  case,  is  a  tri- 
^enenc  cross.  It  is  very  near  to  Eros,  in  fact,  if  we  analyse  the 
species  tliat  make  up  these  two  plants,  we  find  that  in  the  pre- 
sent instance  C.  intermedia  forms  one-fourth,  and  with  Eros, 
C  Leopoldi  contributes  the  same  amount,  otherwise  they  are 
identical. 

Most  of  these  plants  emit^new  roots  when  the  pseudo-bulbs 
liave  nearly  finished  their  growth ;  and  then  is  the  best  time 
to  take  in  hand  any  that  require  top-dressing  or  repotting.  The 
ordinary  compost  may  be  used,  and  after  the  operation  is  com« 
plete,  place  the  plants  at  the  warmest  end  of  the  house,  or  where 
it  is  a  few  degrees  warmer,  to  help  them  to  get  re-established. 

The  Cypripediums  that  have  oeen  recently  in  bloom  should 
now  receive  attention  at  the  root ;  repotting  those  that  are  pot- 
bound  in  the  mixture  advised  in  a  previous  article,  and  renew- 
ing, the  surface  soil  of  others  wherever  necessary.  Where  such 
plants  as  Lselia  pumila  and  L.  harpophylla  have  occupied  the 
oool  division  during  the  summer,  thev  must  now  be  suspended 
in  a  light  nosition  in  the  intermediate  house  for  the  next  few 
months.— T.  Anbtiss. 

<>»»» 


Stove  Plants. 


JLuthariiimi. 

Alooasias,  Caladiums,  and  many  others  in  this  important 
croup  are  certainly  of  a  very  fragile  character,  hardly  adaptable 
ror  the  ordinary  rough  experiences  of  exhibitive  life ;  Anthu- 
fiums  on  the  other  hand,  with  a  more  robust  constitution,  are 
specially  fitted  for  conservatory  and  outside  purposes.  Many  of 
tne  green  foKage  varieties  will  stand  with  advantage  a  nracfa 
cooler  tpeatment  than  is  usually  given ;  these  have  a  preference 
for  a  cold  bottom  stage  and  thrive  in  an  intermediate  tempera- 
ture. The  variegated  varieties  such  as  Warocqueanum  and 
erystallinum  require  much  warmer  treatment  ana  more  careful 


watering,  especially  in  winter.  They  all  respond  to  rich  culture, 
and  it  is  only  in  full,v  developed  specimens  or  in  grouped  masses 
planted  oht  that  their  decorative  value  is  brought  out;  a  well- 
grown  plant  of  A.  Veitchi,  with  its  elephant  ear-like  leaves, 
often  6ft  in  length,  is  a  truly  noble  subject,  and  gives  distinc- 
tion to  any  mixed  group.  A.  Scherseriamim,  known  as  the 
Flamingo  plant,  with  its  greatly  improved  varieties,  is  perhaps 
the  most  popular  of  the  section  ;  its  bright  spathes  snow  up 
splendidly  by  electric  light.  A.  Andreanum,  alwajs  a  favourite, 
has  also  been  immensely  improved.  Atro-sanguineum,  a  deep 
brilliant  crimson,  is  specially  fine,  and  a  much  larger  spathe 
than  the  type  and  ornamented  with  a  golden  yellow  spadix, 
shining  q&  if  varnished.  Album  is  a  counterpart  of  the  tjrpe 
with  shining  ivory  white  spathes.  Roseum,  a  rosy  pink,  with 
a  tri-coloured  spadix,  the  base  being  white,  the  centre  golden, 
the  tips  green. 

The  numerous  large  leaved  varieties,  such  as  Ferrierense 
and  eburneum,  though  fine  as  specimens  where  room  is  no 
objection,  are  not  to  be  compareci  with  the  types  above  men- 
tioned in  beauty  and  general  usefulness.  If  symmetrical  plants 
are  deisi<red  they  must  have  ample  space  and  be  constantly 
turned  round  and  kept  clean,  each  leaf^  being  neatly  staked  in 
position ;  the  flower  stalks  should  also  be  tied  to  thin  green* 
painted  stakes,  immediately  the  spathes  unfold.  For  the  pro- 
duction of  large  foliage  and  superior  spathes  there  is  (says  a 
writer  in  "Horticulture,")  nothing  finer  than  dried  cow  manure 
mixed  with  sphagnum  mcas  and  tied  in  a  neat  sloping  mound  up 


Cymbldium  Humbloti. 

the  stem,  supplementing  this  with  a  weekly  watering  of  liquid 
manure  during  growth.  The  general  compost  should  be  of  a 
turfy  character ;  the  green-leaf  varieties  prefer  a  larger  amount 
of  loam  and  the  variegated  ones  soil  of  a  pasty  nature  with 
charcoal,  sand,  moss  and  good  drainage;  they  take  a  shaded 
position,  ample  syringing  during  growth  with  plenty  of  water 
at  the  roots.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  how 
the  leaves  of  this  class  are  adapted  with  a  bix>ad  surface  to  catch 
the  water,  carrying  it  in  a  circle  round  the  plant,  where  the 
absorbent  parts  of  the  roots  are  in -a  state  of  nature.  They  are 
easily  propagated  and  seed  freely,  which  is  often  the  result  of 
insects  walking  over  the  microscopic  flowers  911  the  spadix ; 
old  plants  may  be  cut  down  and  the  stump  will  yield  a  goodly 
number  of  suitable  cuttings  for  years  to  come.  In  commending 
Anthuriums  to  a  more  rich  and  careful  culture,  it  may  be  said 
they  are  worth  doing  well ;  the  fresh  leaves  are  decidedly  orna- 
mental, the  spathes  last  from  two  to  three  months  on  the 
plants,  and  five  or  six  weeks  when  cut  if  kept  in  water.  The 
whole  group  bear  their  beautiful  spathes  in  the  dull  winter 
time  and  onward  to  the  end  of  August. 

■    mtim    • 

Tha  Canadian   Hoptloultupal   Aasoalatlon. 

On  August  28  and  29,  1907,  our  Canadian  brethren  held  a 
most  successful  meeting  and  exhibition  at  London,  Ont.,  at 
which  some  excellent  practical  papers  were  read.  The  Canadian 
Horticultural  Association  is  yet  in  its  infancy;  it  is,  however, 
growing  rapidly  and  bids  fair  to  be  a  power  for  good  in  its  line 
in  the  Dominion.  It  counts  among  its  members  the  most  pro- 
gressive representatives  of  the  garaening  craft  in  all  branches 
m  Canada.  In  its  work  it  has  largely  followed  the  lines  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  our  own  country. 
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Royal  Hoptloultuval   Sool«ty. 

The  next  exhibition  and  meeting  takes  place  on  Tuesday, 
October  1,  when  a  lecture  on  "Electric  Cultivation  in  Relation 
to  Horticulture,*'  will  be  delivered  by  Mr.  B.  H.  Thwaite. 

The   Opavea   of  a   Houasho^d. 

Between  seven  and  eight  thousand  persons  witnessed  the 
burial  in  Ipswich  cemetery  last  week  of  the  first  four  victims  of 
the  fungus  poisoning  tragedy,  mentioned  by  us  on  page  274. 

Bulba  In  the   London  Royal  Papks. 

Visitors  to  the  London  Royal  Parks  next  spring  will  be 
afforded  the  opportunity  of  seeing  in  full  bloom  the  enormous 
number  of  66,000  Hyacinths,  150,000  Tulips,  133,000  Narcissus 
and  Daffodils,  116,000  Crocus,  and  194,000  Liliums,  Snowdrops, 
&c.,  which  Messrs.  Carter  and  Co.,  High  Holbom,  have  again 
been  commanded  by  His  Majesty's  First  Commissioner  of  Works 
to  supply. 

Next  Week'a  Showa 
Tuesday,  Oct.  1.— -Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
Wednesday,   Oct.   2. — National    Chrysanthemum     Society      at 

Crystal  Palace. 
Wednesday,  Oct.  2.— National  Potato  Society  at  Wye. 

On  Tuesday,  October  15,  thore  is  an  R.H.S.  show,  and  the 
exhibition  of  British-grown  fruit,  to  be  held  in  the  R.H.S.  Hall, 
follows  two  days  later,  namely,  October  17,  and  lasts  two  days. 

South-Baatopn  AffPloultupal  College. 

In  connection  with  the  garden  produce,  poultry  and  honey 
competitions  of  the  Kent  County  Council,  and  of  the  National 
Potato  Society,  at  the  South-Eastem  Agricultural  College,  Wye, 
Kent,  on  Wednesday,  October  2,  a  conference  will  be  held,  when 
an  address  will  be  given  by  the  principal,  Mr.  M.  J.  R.  Dunstan, 
to  be  followed  by  discussion.  Those  wishing  to  attend  should 
send  their  names  to  the  Principal  of  the  College.  A  Hop  con- 
ference will  be  held  at  the  College  on  Wednesday,  November  27, 
to  whicH  all  Hop  growers  are  invited. 

M«sapa.  Wape'a  Shop. 

It  is  keenly  interesting  to  observe  how  the  Dahlia  lovers 
ga^er  aax>und  at  Messrs.  T,  S.  Ware's  depot  in  York  Road,  near 
Waterloo  Station,  London,  on  their  way  to  or  from  business 
each  day.  The  window  is  kept  filled  with  seasonable  flowers, 
and  cactue  Dahlias  are  the  chief  feature  in  the  meantime.  The 
newer  varieties  are  all  nicely  arranged,  and  are  clearly  named, 
while  a  bunch  of  little  Dahlia  lists  hang  outside  for  the  use  of 
passere-by.  Small  parties  of  two  or  three  admirers  of  these 
flowers  "compare  notes,"  and  make  their  choice,  some  of  them 
writing  out  their  own  descriptions,  while  others  merely  tick-off 
the  names  from  the  printed  lists.  For  the  nonce  they  are  happy 
gardeners,  forgetting  the  worries  and  cares  of  business ;  and  it 
is  most  relifihable  to  watch  such  devoted  love  of  flowers. 

Pot  Hanuplal  Bxpeplmentr. 
A  lecture  by  J.  F.  H.  Gilbard,  F.I.C.,  on  "Pot  Culture 
Experiments  and  How  to  Make  Them,"  was  delivered  before  the 
National  Amateur  Gardeners'  Association  at  Winchester  House, 
E.C.,  on  3rd  September,  1907.  Attention  was  drawn  by  the 
lecturer  to  the  importance  of  carbon  dioxide,  water,  potash, 
phosphate,  and  nitrogen  as  plant  foods,  and  to  the  dependence 
of  agriculture  as  an  exact  science  upon  chemistry.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  a  Large  proportion  of  the  necessary  constituents 
of  plants,  e.g.,  phosphates  and  potash  salts,  were  not  available 
for  the  use  of  plants,  being  retained  in  the  soil  in  an  insoluble 
condition.  Some  of  the  important  results  of  manurial  experi- 
ments carried  oiit  at  Rotham&ted,  Hadlow,  and  elsewhere  on 
farm  and  market  garden  crops,  were  referred  to,  and  it  was 
urged  that  similar  experiments  on  a  small  scale  by  individual 
members  of  the  association  on  different  species  of  flowering 
plants  might  be  undertaken  in  order  that  the  effects  of  phos- 
phates, potash,  and  nitrates  separately  and  combined  might  be 
scientifically  observed  and  the  results  recorded. 


Hoppepa'   Fair. 

The  ancient  Fairleigh  fair,  held  on  Saturday  in  the  heart  of 
the  Kentish  Hop  gardens,  was  by  no  means  as  successful  as  in 
former  years,  for  the  hoppers  have  not  earned  enough  to  afford 
sweet-stuffs  and  new  pairs  of  old  boots. 

Ameploan   Rose   Soolety. 

The  bulletin  of  the  American  Rose  Society,  with  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  year,  embracing  the  very  able  papers  of  Theo.  Wirth, 
E.  G.  Hill,  and  M:  H.  Walsh,  is  now  in  press,  and  these  papers 
with  the  discussions  will  shortly  be  published.' 

Clouda   of  Opeen   Fly* 

Myriads  of  green  flies,  reports  "The  Daily  Chronicle,"  have 
descended  as  a  plague  in  the  Nottingham  district.  On  Saturday 
they  swept  along  the  Bulwell  roads  in  such  clouds  that  cyclists 
and  pedestrians  were  compelled  to  seek  refuge  indoors. 

A  WondepfUl  Apple  Tpoe, 

Mr.  Luther  Burbank,  the  Califomian  horticulturist,  reports 
"The  Tribune,"  has  presented  to  Stanford  University  seventy- 
three  varieties  of  Apples  grown  on  a  single  tree.  The  collec- 
tion includes  large,  small,  sweet,  and  sour  specimens  of  various 
colours. 

■  laoellanea. 

Mr.  Cooper,  assistant  station  master  at  Scarborough,  has  a 
Duke  of  York  Potato  of  extraordinary  size,  which  was  dug  up 
in  his  gai^en  on  the  13th  inst.,  and  weighs  2ilb.  *  *  A  Mush- 
room turning  the  scale  at  41b  and  measuring  21in  in  diameter,  has 
been  gathered  on  the  Saighton  Grange  Estate,  Cheshire.  *  * 
While  golfing  on  the  Eltbam  Links  recently,  Mr.  Deputy  Pan- 
nell,  J.P.,  made  a  curious  find  in  the  form  of  a  huge  head  of 
fungus  which  had  hardened  into  wood  (it  having  grown  from 
the  trunk  of  a  tree),  and  assumed  the  shai>e  of  a  spray  of  large- 
sized  Lilies.  This-  "sport"  of  the  vegetable  world  has  been 
elegantly  mounted,  and  the  date  and  place  of  its  discovery  duly 
inscribed  upon  the  mount. 

Plume  Slbe.   a   Penny* 

A  short  while  ago  we  were  holidaying  at  a  seaside  place, in 
Sussex  where  eating  Plums  (Victorias)  cost  5d.  per  pound,  and 
moderate  cookers  cost  3d.  per  lb.  On  reaching  London  again 
we  found  how  well  off  the  Metropolitan  is,  with  regard  to  his 
fruit  supply,  for  beautiful  dessert  Plums  were  selling  at  Id. 
per  lb,  and  even  at  21b  for  the  nimble  copper.  Better  still,  at 
least  from  the  consumer's  point  of  view,  good  stewing  fruits 
were  being  sold  at  our  door  at  the  ridiculous  price  of  Id.  per  31b : 
our  district  is  South  Ealing.  At  these  prices  it  is  no  wonder 
that  quantities  of  really  fine  Victoria  Plums  and  others  have 
been  thrown  upon  the  rubbish  heap,  as  seen  by  us  only  a  day 
or  two  ago  in'Middlesex.  But  the  question  still  remains.  Would 
they  not  have  paid  as  jam?  "The  Times"  of  September  17 
reports:  **  The  Plum  season  of  1907  is  a  record  one  for  the 
abnormal  crop  of  the  fruit  placed  on  the  London  market. 
Covent  Gaxxlen  for  the  last  fortnight  has  been  almost-  over- 
whelmed by  ,the  supply  of  the  Victoria,  which  is  about  the  best 
and  most  prolific  variety.  The  Plums  have  come  in  vast 
quantities  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  taxing  the  energies  of 
the  various  railway  companies  to  deliver  them  fresh;  and  the 
wholesale  market  to  dispose  of  the  glut  has  continued  from 
early  morning  till  late  in  the  afternoon,  which  is  quite  excep- 
tional work  to  salesmen.  The  average  daily  supply  of  Plums 
by  railway  alone  from  Kent  last  week  was  about  400  tons,  and 
on  Friday  the  quantity  was  600  tons  by  the  South-Eastem  and 
Chatham  Railway  for  Saturday's  market.  Victoriaa  have 
realised  only  28.  per  bushel  of  601b  for  the  very  best  quality, 
and  Is.  per  bushel  for  inferior  quality,  these  prices  being  un- 
paralleled for  cheapness.  On  Saturday  even  these  prices  were 
not  obtained,  the  supply  being  so  enormous,  and  when  the 
fruit  is  retailed  at  lid.  per  lb  for  the  best  quality,  and  Id.  per 
31b  for  inferior,  there  is  still  left  a  very  large  margin  of  profit 
for  the  shopkeeper  and  costermonger.  The  only  party  who 
suffers  is  the  grower,  as  the  prices  he  obtains  do  not  pay  for  the 
gathering  and  carriage  of  the  fruit ;  and,  leaving  out  the  com- 
mission agent's  demands,  the  grower  must  find  himself  from  6d. 
to  9d.  out  of  pocket  on  every  bushel.  Plums  being  so  cheap 
the  prices  of  all  other  fruits  have  been  greatly  reduced.  The 
crop  of  stone  fruit  generally  this  year  is  very  fine  and  large, 
and  large  deliveries  of  Damsons  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
may  be  expected." 


A 
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Early-flowerinsr  Varieties  for  the  Qardenl 

The  proceedings  of  the  Oonference  on  Early-flowering 
Chrysanthemunifl  were  published  by  the  N.C.S.  shortly  after  the 
meeting  (October  4,  1906),  and  the  following  paper  was  sent  to 
us  at  that  time  for  publication. 

When  one  looks  back  on  what  has  been  accomplished  among 
early-flowering  Chrysanthemums  for  the  sarden  during  the  last 
twenty  vears,  it  aeems  hardly  credible  that  so  much  nas  been 
achiered.  As  each  succeeding  season  comes  round,  we  are  more 
than  gratified  with  the  newer  introductions.  Delightful 
acquisitions  aro  being  made  from  time  to  time,  so  that  the 
appearance  of  our  gardens  in  the  autumn  is  now  completely 
transf coned. 

In  the  early  days  referred  to  the  good  things  could  be  num- 
bered on  the  nngers  of  one  hand,  but  now  these  can  be  multi- 
plied a  hundred  times.  A  variety  that  was  very  highly  valued 
in  the  eighties  is  Madame  Desgrange,  which  has  probamy  been 
more  largely  cultivated  for  garden  embellishment  than  any 
other  variety  now  in  commerce.  For  years  this  plant  was  culti- 
vated for  displays  under  glass  and  for  cut  flowers  in  the  early 
autumn,  and  subsequently  it  found  its  way  into  the  hardy 
border,  where  for  vears  it  did  much  to  make  our  gardens 
brighter  and  more  cheerful  during  the  usually  dull  season. 

CONTZNXMTAL  BaISBBS. 

The  great  change  came  through  the  good  work  of  Continental 
raisers — one  naiser  inore  than  any  other,  Mens.  Simon  Delauz. 
cushieving  remarkable  distinction  with  the  number  of  gooa 
things  he  sent  to  this  country.  In  the  early  nineties  he  was 
instrumental  in  putting  into  commerce  quite  a  number  of  very 
fine  varieties,  and  in  1894  gave  us  na  less  than  125  varieties, 
the  majority  of  which  showed  considerable  improvement  on 
existing  kinds,  and  which  were  the  forerunners  of  the  splendid 
race  of  plants  we  have  to-day. 

At  this  time  raisers  seemed  to  begin  to  realise  what  was  re- 
quired of  plants  intended  for  garden  culture,  and  many  of  this 
large  set  of  novelties  partook  of  what  must  be  considered  essen. 
tial  traits  in  the  cnamcter  of  the  early-flowering  garden 
Chrysanthemums,  vis.,  that  of  having  a  fine  branching  style  of 
growth,  a  tendency  to  flower  profusely,  and  varieties  possessing 
a  wide  range  of  colouring.  The  dull  shades  of  colour^  such  as 
lilac,  mauve,  and  magenta,  largely  predominated  at  this  period, 
but^  there  were  a  few  brilliant  exceptions  to  this  rule.  These 
varieties  had  the  effect  of  creating  a  greater  interest  in  the 
flower  than  had  previously  been  manifested,  and  in  succeeding 
years  interest  became  still  more  keen,  until  at  length  English 
gardeners  began  to  realise  that  it  was  possible  for  them  to  make 
crosses  and  save  their  own  seed.  It  was  frequently  reiterated 
that  it  was  not  possible  to  procure  pollen  of  the  Chrysanthemum 
in  this  co<untry.  until  a  well-known  enthusiast  proved  otherwise. 
Consequently  the  succeeding  years  saw  the  introduction  of  many 
delightful  gems,  each  of  which  had  a  beauty  of  its  own,  and 
many  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  our  gardens  to^ay. 

In  1894,  with  the  introduction  of  that  sterling  variety 
Madame  Marie  Mape,  the  whole  aspect  of  things  changed,  and 
to  the  wonderful  advance  made  in  the  last  decade,  we  may  trace 
the  use  by  the  hybridiser,  of  blooms  of  this  variety  in  many 
of  the  better  kinds  that  are  now  held  in  popular  esteem.  Many 
growers  have  worked  this  plant  very  hard  indeed,  and  it  is  not 
in  the  least  difficult  to  trace  in  its  progeny  many  of  the  same 
characteristics  that  are  seen  in  the  parent  plant. 
Enolish  Bbbbdbbs. 
Although  English  raisers  have  in  recent  years  completely 
eclipsed  the  work  of  Continental  raisers,  we  are  not  unmindful 
of  the  good  results  achieved  by  the  latter  during  the  last- 
mentioned  period.  But  it  is  really  astonishing  what  English 
gardeners  have -accomplished  in  this  time.  To  the  Messrs. 
Russell,  of  Mytchett;  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  of  Ryecroft  nursery; 
Mr.  N.  Davies,  Framfield ;  Mr.  Wells,  of  RedhiU ;  Mr.  W.  God- 
frey, Bxmouth ;  Mr.  Shawyer,  of  Cranford;  and  a  few  other 
^E^nglish  raisers,  we  are  mucn  indebted  for  the  many  fine  things 
that  are  placed  in  the  front  rank  to-day.  These  raisers  have 
been  hard  at  wco-k  for  years,  and  each  season  the  lists  are 
added  to  with  fine  novelties  emanating  from  these  sources. 

The  most  pleasant  asf>ect  in  this  connection  is  that  raisers 
have  been  working  on  capital  lines,  giving  us  plants  that  possess 
a  sturdy  habit  of  growth,  branching,  and  quite  floriferous.  Most 
important  of  all,  they  possess  a  strong  constitution.  This  is  a 
matter  which  enhances  their  value  for  s^rden  embellishment, 
as  not  seldom  these  plants  are  left  in  their  flowering  quarters 
right  throughout  the  winter,  and  are  either  used  in  the  spring 


for  producing  cuttings,  or  divided  up  to  make  stock  for  those 
who  are  without  gla^  structaree  in  which  to  raise  a  batch  of 
new  plants. 

For  the  garden  Chrysanthemums  to  become  still  more  popu- 
lar, it  is  essential  that  each  new  introduction  should  possess  a 
sound  constitution  able  to  withstand  the  trying  climatic  condi- 
tions that  usually  prevail  throughout  our  late  autumn  and 
winter  months.  Plants  that  possess  this  splendid  character  are 
sure  to  increase  in  popular  esteem,  as  the  man  with  a  small 
garden  and  a  limited  purse  naturally  wants  to  make  the  most 
of  his  plants,  and  any  variety  that  can  withstand  the  winter 
season  nas  a  greater  value  in  his  estimation  than  one  less  hardy. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  find  the  demand  for  the  ma^ 
really  good  things  largely  on  the  increase,  and  one  only  nee^ 
to  inquire  of  those  who  make  a  speciality  of  this  subject  to  find 
what  a  tremendous  run  there  is  en  a  certain  limited  number 
of  first  class  sorts. 

Points  of  Msarr. 
The  early-flowering  Chrysanthemams  will  always  be  valued, 
because  of  their  value  for  brightening  the  outdoor  gardens,  in 
the  late  summer,  and  during  the  autumn  months.  Invariably 
in  the  late  summer  the  hardy  border  presents  a  somewhat 
bedraggled  appearance,  and  except  for  such  subjects  as  the 
perennial  Aster,  the  Sunflower,  and  a  few  other  hardy  flowers, 
there  is  very  little  else  with  which  to  brighten  the  environment 
of  our  homes.  It  is  just  here  that  the  early  Chrysanthemums 
prove  their  value.  By  their  use,  our  gardens  may  be  made  to 
present  quite  a  gay  appearance  durinf^  a  period,  of  from  two 
or  three  months,  and  by  a  wise  selection  of  varieties,  it  may 
be  possible  to  bej^in  the  display  about  the  middle  of  August, 
and  make  it  continuous  until  the  early  days  of  November,  and 
even  later  when  the  weather  remains  free  from  severe  frosts. 

The  Japanese  varieties,  of  course,  appeal  more  strongly  to 
the  flower-loving  public  than  that  of  any  other  type  of  the 
flower.  Their  pleasing  forms  and  charming  colours  seem  to 
appeal  to  almost  everyone,  no  matter  what  their  taste  may 
be.  The  colours  are  now  so  varied,  most  of  the  primary  colours 
being  splendidly  represented,  and  many  intermediate  shades 
that  are  calculated  to  satisfy  the  taste  of  even  the  most  fasti* 
dious  individual,  being  easily  met  by  the  many  newer  introduc- 
tions. In  the  early  days  the  flowers  lacked  substance,  but  now 
most  of  them  are  very  large  and  full,  and  without  any  dis- 
budding whatsoever,  make  a  very  fine  display.  Varieties  that 
have  an  advantage  over  others  in  the  Japanese  section  are  those 
of  reflexed  form,  these  flowers  causing  the  rain  to  run  off,  and, 
as  a  consequence,  lasting  mucb  longer  when  exposed  to  the 
elements  than  those  of  a  cupped  form  or  incurved  character. 

This  is  a  point  deserving  consideration  when  ^a^ing  a 
selection  of  the  best  sorts  intended  for  garden  embellishment, 
as  the  grower,  especially  those  with  a  limited  number  of  plants, 
desire  to  make  the  most  of  their  material,  and  to  maintain  a 
display  over  as  long  a  period  as  possible.  There  was  a  time 
when  yellow  flowers  were  conspicuous  by  their  absence,  ana, 
except  for  the  yellow  sports  of  Madame JD.  Desgrange,  as  repre- 
sented by  Mr.  Geo.  Wermig  and  Mrs.  Russell,  there  was  httle 
else  in  the  way  of  yellow  flowers  to  brighten  our  gardens  and 
contrast  with  Chrysanthemums  ol  other  ootours. 
YiLLOw,  Predominating. 
It  is  astonishing  what  a  number  of  yellow  varieties  have  been 
added  to  the  list  of  garden  Chrysanthemums  dunng  recent  years, 
and,  with  the  advent  of  Horace  Martin,  that  excellent  yeUow 
sport  of  the  Madame  Marie  Masse  family,  the  beginning  of 
better  things  had  to  be  recorded.  Probably  no  yellow  flower 
has  been  more  largely  cultivated  than  this  excellent  vanety. 
Not  only  are  the  flowers  attractive  still,  but  the  habit  of  the 
plant  and  its  splendid  constitution  stamp  it  as  ideal  for  the 
purpose  under  consideration.  This  plant  is  well  able  to  with- 
stand  the  trying  climatic  conditions  peculiar  to  this  country, 
and  particulady  those  prevailing  in  the  metropolis  and  other 
large  towns,  that  it  is  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  all  who 
wish  to  ffrow  the  early  sorts.  The  pleasing  form  and  the 
reflexed  character  of  its  floreU  enable  the  flower  to  resist,  wet 
and  the  boisterous  weather  so  muob  better  than  many  others. 
It  is  a  fine  bloomer,  like  all  other  members  of  this  family  o* 
'  the  early  Chrysanthemum,  and  it  »!«>  has  a  c^™  *^*  }«5 
others  possess.  More  recently  we  have  added  to  our  lists,  yellow, 
selfs  and  others  with  a  large  proportion  of  yellow  colouration 
in  their  blossoms.  .  ,     ,  •  j.*   - 

Although  so  mucb  has  been  done  with  Japanese  varieties 
of  a  yellow  colour,  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  varieties  of 
other  colours  have  been  at  a  standstill.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
those  of  a  crimson  colour  have  made  rapid  strides,  and  have  done 
so  well,  that  now  we  have  many  very  excellent  sorts  of  varying 
tones  of  crimson,  and  each  of  beautiful  form.  Warm  colours 
which  embrace  terrsrcotta,  bronze,  bronzy  orange,  orange,  and 
kindred  shades,  are  now  represented  by  numerous  examples  of 
a  high  order  of  merit,  and  not  a  season  pasf^  but  what  we 
acquire  many  sterling  novelties  that  cannot  fail  in  the  near 
future  to  oust  from  their  proud  position  many  popular  sorts. 
WTiite  varieties,  too,  are  now  numerous  and  beautiful. 
(To  be  continned.) 
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The  white  variety  of  Tulip  named  Parisian  White  (a  display 
of  which,  from  a  photbgnapn  taken  at  Kew,  is  here  figured), 
is  charming  as  a  tedder.  It  is  also  grown  under  two  other 
names— La  Oandeur  and  Snowdon,  but  Parisian  White  appears 
to  be  the  one  that  finds  favour.  It  is  a  graceful  May-flowering 
jingle  Tulip,  growing  16in  high,  and  producing  a  fine  white 


Bed  of  Tulips,  Parisian  White. 

bloom  with  pink  edges.     It  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  moat  | 
reliable,  showiest,  and  best  lasting  varieties  tliat  can  be  reoom- 
mendod  for  bedding. 


on 

Hampton  Court 

A  perfect  feast  of  beautiful  colours  and  bedding  combinations 
awaits  the  visitor  to  the  gardens  of  Hampton  Court  at  all  times 
from  June  to  October.  Not  only  are  the  numerous  flower  beds 
kept  filled  with  plants,  notable  for  their  flowers  or  foliage,  but 
the  long  hardy  flower  border  is  equally  interesting  until  it 
culminates  in  the  great  floral  feast  of  the  year  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Gardiner,  who  has  just  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  Central  Royal  Parks  (Hyde  Park,  <frc.)  in 
London,  has  still  the  control  of  the  Hampton  Court  gardens, 
and  this  year's  bedding,*  of  oounse,  is  from  his  hands.  It  cer- 
tainly is  as  fine  as  ever,  ami  though  Mr.  Gardiner  i)erceiyes 
that  his  new  surroundings  in  the  metropolis  bristle  with  diffi- 
culties from  a  cultivator's  point  of  view,  one  can  safely  predict 
that  his  good  taste  and  skill  will  be  equal  to  them  all. 

I  will  briefly  and  formally  enumerate  some  of  the  more 
effective  combinations  at  Hampton  Court.  A  bed  of  Sweet 
Peas  has  been  a  great  feature  during  this  year,  and  they  have 
^ust  been  cleared  off  and  their  place  taken  by  Lilium  speciosum, 
m  bud  and  flower.  In  the  permanently  filled  beds,  containing 
Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas,  there  is  a  supplementary  floral 
display  at  tfiis  time  of  year  from  Impatiens  Koylei,  to  which  I 
have  made  special  reference  oftener  than  once.  Galtonia  (or 
Hyacinthus)  candicans  and  scarlet  Gladioli  are  also  employed, 
and  Lilium  aunatum  is  making  a  brave  show. 

What  can  l>e  done  with  quite  common  plants  is  exemplified 
here,  where  Salvia  splendens  in  dwarf  bush  form  is  employed 
with  pyramidal  Abutilons  Savitzi  and  the  yellow-leaved  graes 
Glyceria  aquatioa  fol.  aureis..  Though  a  waterside  plant,  this 
grows  very  nicely  in  these  beds.  The  white  and  green-leaved 
Phlox  Mme.  de  Jamac  was  also  dotted  throughout.  The  same 
grass  (Glyceria),  with  Fuchsia  fulgens,  also  a  purple  Petunia 
and  Maggie  Mot  Viola,  furnished  a  pretty  bed. 

Verbena  veno«?a  interspersed  with  a  good  white  "Geranium," 
and  edged  with  Echeveria,  commends  itself. 

A  foliage  and  flowering  bed  was  composed  of  Aoalypha 
marginata,  fine  specimens,  6ft  high  ;  Lantana  salvifolia,  equally 
tall  and  full  of  flowers ;  Veronica  Andersoni  of  the  same  heiglit, 
used  in  about  equal  numbers  .  or^r  a  carpeting  of  a  bright, 
yellow-leaved  dwarf  Coleus.  Thif5  is  an  unnamed  seedling 
Coleus,  somewhat  largely  employed  at  Hampton  Court. 


Another  splendid  combination  is  seen  in  Pelargonium  Paul 
Crampel  (crimson)  with  Abutilon  Savitzi,  edged  with  Golden 
Feather  Pyrethrum,  kept  cut  in,  about  Sin  high  and  squajed. 

A  bed -of  H€liotr<:^[)e6  (Cherry  Pie),  splendidly  devaloped  as 
pyramids  and  flowering  from  top  to  bottom  (6ft),  was  at  once 
imposing  and  fragrant.  A  feature  that  at  once  imm^esses  the 
visitor  is  the  healthiness  and  the  excellently-developed  condition 
of  all  th^  bedding  plants.  It  is  to  the  high  qualitv  of  the 
subjects,  as  much  as  to  their  effective  oo-mixture,  that  ^the 
success  of  the  bedding  belongs.  In  passing,  one  might 
allude  to  the  beginning  that  has  oeen  made  in  the 
naturalising  of  Colchicums.  These  are  now  flowering 
in  the  grass  by  the  side  of  the  canal.  The  oanal,  by 
the  way,  contains  Nymphseas  (and  water  fowls!),  and 
ii3  fringed  with  suitable  plants. 

Fuchsia  gracilis  variegata  with  crimson  semper* 
florens  Begonias  and  Koeniga,  was  simple  and  quite 
satisfactory.  The  Koeniga  makes  much  dwarfer 
plants  from  cuttings  than  from  seeds ;  and  this  is  the 
method  of  propagation  employed. 

Gnaphalium  teacrophyllum.  Fuchsia  gracilis  varie- 
gata, Begonia  Martiana,  and  other  almost  similarly 
coloured  out  more  bushy  Begonias,  together  wita  a 
yellow-leaved  Fuchsia,  were  nicely  combined,  the  bed 
being  edged  with  Echeveria.  Fuchsia  Marinka  (crim- 
son) was  employed  with  white  as  a  contrast  in  another 
bed.  ^  _ 

The  new  Rose  Richmond,  planted  this  year,  was 
full  of  flower  again  (on  September  20),  and  white 
Violas  were  employed  to  carpet  the  bed. 

Warmth  of  colouring  was  conspicuous  in  a  bed 
filled  with  Fuchsias  Sunray,  bushy  plants;  Centaurea 
candidissima,  and  Begonia  Count  Zepplin,  with 
Me  embryanthemum  cordifolium  variegatum  covering 
all  the  available  ground  between. 

Lantana  salvifolia  (L.  delicatissima)  and  L.  Drap 
d*Or,  the  latter  as  bushes,  and  the  former  as  pyramids, 
each  above  a  purple-flowered  Petunia,  and  edged  with 
Koeniga,  made  a  good  display. 

Two  or  more  oT  the  most  effective  beds  are  placed 
furthest  from  the  Palace,  on  the  outer  curve  of  tlie 
parterre;  They  contain  large  foliage  plants,  among  which  were 
Golden  Treasure  Fuchsia,  columnar  in  form  and  5ft  hi§h,  ex- 
ceedingly effective  from  a  distance.  Beside  it,  in  admixture, 
forming  a  three-deck  arrangement,  were  Abutilon  Savitai, 
Iresines  Herbsti,  Lindeni,  ancTVerschaffelti  (golden  and  green); 
Veronica  Andersoni  and  Acalypha  marginata.  All  these  were 
well-grown,  vigorous  subjects.  The  Veronicas  for  a  similar  bed 
,  next  year  are  now,  for  instance,  about  IJft  high,  and  are  grow- 
ing on  in  the  pits.  The  Iresines,  especially  the  dwarfer 
Herbsti,  are  planted  several  together  to  form  a  pyramid.  The 
bottom  of  the  bed  was  mainly  filled  with  Cineraria  oandidissima. 
Two  of  the  meet,  charming  l)eds  are  round  in  shape^  of 
moderate  size,  and  filled  as  follows: — Begonia  Major  Hope,  a 
lovely,  rich  pink  flowered  tuberous  variety  which  we  saw  here 
last  year  for  the  first  time.  Messrs.  Cannell,  we  believe,  intro- 
duced it  fix>m  the  Continent.  It  is  as  good  among  Begonias  aa 
Paul  Crampel  is  among  Pelargoniums,  flowering  earnest  and 
latest  of  its  kind.  To  all  who  are  interested  in  bedding  I 
would  say,  Try  to  get  this  Begonia.  The  beautiful  Glyceria  waa 
also  dotted  about,  and  another  graceful  and  effective  plant 
(Gnaphalium  macrophyllum),  with  bright  silvery  foliage.  This 
latter  is  another  acquisition.  The  late  Mr.  Chas.  Jordan, 
D.S.O.,  saw  it  somewhere  in  a  Continental  garden.  He  ob- 
tained cuttings,  and  gave  some  to  Mr.  Gardiner,  but  both  lots 
failed  to  strike.  A  fresh  batch  was  sought  for,  but  una  vail- 
ingly,  but  here  again"  Messrs.  Cannell  were  resourceful,  and 
supplied  the  desired  subject.  It  is  a  very  graceful  and  pretty 
thm^,  and  can  either  be  kept  low  and  trailing  (by  pinching  ana 
pegging  down),  or  can  be  grown  into  a  bush.  This  bea  was 
edged  with  Echeveria. 

Salvia  Horminum  (with  violet  bracts)— which  is  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman^s  favourite  flower,  as  I  recently  learned — 
with  iHolcrts  mollis  beneath,  formed  a  groundwork  for  standard 
plants  of  Abutilon  vexillarium  (A.  megapotamicum).  A  good 
strain  of  well-grown  Cockscombs  was  in  evidence,  the  plants 
being  dotted  throughout. 

Calceolaria  Burbidgei  is  a  grand  feature  of  certain  of  the 
largest  beds.  These  form  pyramids  5ft  to  6ft  high,  and  4ft 
through.  The  plan  adopted  is  to  strike  plants  each  year,  grow 
them  on  in  a  cool  house,  and  plant  about  a  dozen  of  them  around 
one  "old"  plant.  The  */old*'  plant  is  one  kept  over  from  the 
previous  summer.  It  dies  out,  as  a  rule,  in  a  month  or  two, 
while  the  young  ones,  growing  up  all  around  from  its  base,  keep 
up  a  fresh  and  vigorous  supply  of  flowers  and  foliage. 

Fuchsia  Mme.  Comeilison  (white  petals  and  crimson  sepals) 
forms  orbicular  masses  of  blossom.  These  bushes  were  2ift  to 
3ft  high,  and  below  were  Viola  Duchess  of  Sutherland  (mauve), 
and  the  ruddy-chocolate  leaved  semperflorens  Begonia  Triomphe 
de  Ivorraine.  Oohiopogon  (Liriope)  jaburan  variegata  was  also 
interspersed . — Viator  . 
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Crannlas. 


assuias   are   mamiy    African    plants,  an<l  especially 

•lean.     They  are  typically  xerophytic,   that  is,  they 

the  characters  of  very  dry-lana  plants— plants  from 

t  regions.     Mr.  J.  J.  Willis,  in  his  "Flowering  Plants 


It  may  sound  extravagant  to  say  that  one  does  not  know 
f  ^°*®  j"^'"  •  Saxifraga ;  but  the  remark  was  made  by  a  late 
lamented  botanist  to  a  friend  of  ours.  What  he  meant  was 
that  in  the  structure  and  botanical  arrangement  of  their 
"•were,  t^e  Saxifragaoeas  and  the  Rosaoeee  were  very  nearly 
allied.  The  affinity  extends  to  the  Crassulaoefe,  which  embraces 
the  genera  Sedum,  Sempervivum,  Cotyledon,  Bryophyllum,  and 
Craesula.  Bentham  and  Hooker,  indeed,  placed  these  together 
tinder  the  tribal  designation  "Roeales.'* 

The  Orassulas   are   mainly    African    plants,  and  especially 

South  African.     They  are  t     '     "  ' 

possess  all  " 

not,  desert  .  , ^ 

*n|d  Ferns,*'  describes  their  characteristics  in  these" words. 
■''They  are  very  fleshy,  and  have  a  peculiar  covering  upon  the 
surface.  Some  of  the  epidermal  cells  are  swollen  above  the 
rest  into  large  bladdere,  which  meet  one  another  over  the  whole 
aurface.  At  first  these  are  living,  and  contain  water,  but 
when  the  leaf  ii9  mature  they  are  dead  and  full  of  air,  whilst 
-their  walls  are  infiltrated  with  quantities  of  silica.  An  effective 
protection  against  excessive  evaporation  is  thus  afforded.*' 

The  plant  which  we  figure  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  and 
<)mamental  of  the  genus,  and  portrays  the  characteristics  of 
its  kind  very  nicely.  The  leaves  are  fleshy,  and  are  covered 
with  a  bright  silvery-looking  waxy  "skin";  and  they  are 
arranged  in  close  suooession  upon  the  upright,  pliable  stems. 
It  is  a  Soiith  African  species.  The  leaves  are  3m  to  4in  long 
and  |in  broad,  tapering  to  the  apex. 

Craasiila  arborescens  is  another  of  tlie  most  distinctive  mem- 
bera  of  the  genus.  No  one  would  guess  from  its  general  vege- 
-tative  appearance  that  it  had  any  connection  with  C.  pallida. 
The  stems  become  much  branched  and  contortions,  and  scarred. 
The  leaves  are  roundish,  l^in  in  diameter,  smooth,  fleshy,  and 
^f  a  metallic  brownish  oolour.  Then  there  is  the  equally 
peculiar  and  very  distinctive  C.  lycopodioides.  named  because 
of  its  close  resemblance  to  Lycopodium.  Tnere  is  one  also 
called  C.  pseudo-lycopodioides.  C.  falcata  has  flat  grey  leaves 
-set  obliquely,  and.  bears  terminal  clusters  of  crimson  flowers. 
This  plant  is  grown  as  a  floral  subject  in  gardens  as  Rochea 
felcata.  Every  apprentice  gardener,  too.  is  familiar  with 
XJraasula  coccinea ;  if  not  by  that  name,  probably  as  Kalosanthes 
ooccinea— with  remarkably  pretty  flowers.  C.  conjuncta  has 
aomewhat  spoon-shaped,  mucronate  leaves  arranged  closely 
after  one  another  on  the  stem,  like  bea<k  or  sequins.    C.  rosu- 


Crassula  pallida. 

laris  resembles  a  Sempervivum,  and  C.  Bolusi  takes  after  a 
dwarf  Sedum,  growing  in  tufts,  reaching  an  inch  high,  and 
being  smothered  with  purplish- white  flowers.  One  sees,  there- 
fore, even  from  this  small  collection  that  there  is  very  con- 
siderable variation,  and  one  can  pity  the  poor  botanists  whose 
task  it  was  originally  to  dissect  and  classify  them — J.  H. 


Fragrant  Roses. 

Refreshing  as  the  odour  of  the  tea-scented  Rose  is,  it  has  not 
the  richness  of  a. high  class  hybrid  perpetual,  or  of  such  old 
favourites  as  the  common  Provence— the  Cabbage  Rose— and 
General  Jacqueminot.  It  is  unfortunate  that  out  of  so  large 
a  number  of  handsome  hybrid  teas,  the  proportion  of  fragrant 
varieties  should  be  so  small.  Or  160  that  are  now  grown 
generally,  and  serve  most  extensively  for  market  supplies,  it 
is  difficult  to  name  a  score  that  would  come  within  our  ideas 
of  a  really  perfumed  Rose 

There  is  one  interesting  fact  worth  attention,  and  that  is 
the  influence  exerted  by  son  and  situation  on  the  production  of 
fragrance.  We  have  had  the  same  varieties  growing  on  different 
soils  where  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  believe  they  were  identical. 
As  regards  some  of  the  nurserymen  who  exhibit  largely,  the 
same  difference  may  be  observed  in  the  fragrance  of  the  Koses 
shown  from  their  various  grounds.  It  would  be  invidious  to 
particularise,  but  it  was  very  conspicuous  at  a  recent  exhibi- 
tion where  three  widely  separated  districts  were  represented. 
The  season  and  the  stage  at  which  the  blooms  are  ^thered 
exercise  an  influence  undoubtedly,  but  the  actual  soil  effects  are 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  variations  in  odour. 

It  is  impossible  to  dogmatise  on  this  point,  soil  analysis 
reveals  little  to  guide  in  the  matter;  there  is  some  elusive 
property  beyond  the  present  power  of  chemists  to  determine, 
but  the  effect  is  demonstrable.  Generally  speaking,  it  seems 
that  the  lighter  soils  excel  in  the  production  of  perfume.  Thus, 
near  I^ndon,  the  Mitcham  fields  are  celebrated  for  their 
Lavender,  and  Roses  for  market  are  still  grown  there  largely, 
the  odour  of  all  fragrant  varieties  being  very  'strongly  deve- 
loped in  the  open  ground. 

Light  soils  alone,  however,  do  not  possess  this  property,  for 
we  have  had  Roses  in  heavy  land,  and  in  northern  distncts, 
but  well  exposed  to  sun.  and  the  iFragrance  has  been  all  that 
ooulcl  be  wished.  Sun  influence  in  conjunction  may  be  the  chief 
source  of   any  exceptional  development  of  odourous  essences. 

The  following  is  a  selection  of  varieties  notable  for  their  fine 
fragrance  when  grown  under  ordinary  good  conditions,  HYBRin 
Perpetuals  :— Alfred  Colomb,  Camille  Bernardin,  Charles 
Iiefebvre,  Oapt.  Hayward,  Caroline  d'Arden,  Duchess  of  Fife, 
Dr.  Andry,  Dupuy  Jamain,  Exposition  de  Brie,  E.  Y.  Teas, 
General  Jacqueminot,  Helen  Keller,  Heinrich  Schultheis,  Hugh 
Dickson,  I>ady  Helen  Stewart,  Madame  Victor  Y®^^*®i»  Mane 
Baumann,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Senateur  Vaisse,  Ulrich  Brunner, 
and  Ulster.  Of  these  twenty-one  varieties,  no  less  than  sixteen 
were  sent  out  before  1890,  so  that  in  the  past  seventeen  years 
only  six  have  been  added  to  the  list. 

Among  HYBRID  TEAS,  the  following  possess  well  marked 
fragrance :— Bessie  Brown,  Betty,  Cherry  Ripe,  Cheshunt 
Hybrid.  Countess  of  Annesley,  Duchess  of  Albany,  Daisy, 
Exquisite,  Goldelse,  John  Ruskin,  .Kathleen.  Lrt  France. 
Marquise  Litta,  Olympiada,  Richmond,  Shandon,  and 
Viscountess  Folkestone.  /.     •   .      *  ±r^ 

These  Roses  also  present  a  great  range  of  tints,  from  the 
creamy  white  of  the  first  and  the  last  named,  to  the,  bright 
crimson  of  Exquisite  and  Richmond.  With  few  exceptions  all 
these  have  been  sent  out  since  1890,  but  they  represent,  as 
previously  mentioned,  a  small  proportion  of  hybrid  teas  that 
have  been  raised  in  the  same  period. — C. 

Some  of  the  Newer  Varieties. 

Countess  Anneslev.— This  is  a  free  flowering  variety  of  ex- 
cellent qualities.  The  blooms  are  full,  large,  and  of  good 
shape ;  colour  a  light  shade  salmon  rose.  It  has  fragrance,  and 
a  robust  habit  that  should  make  the  sort  one  to  force  well.  A 
hybrid  tea.  ,,  .  n   .v.  x 

Countess  of  Derby  is  a  sort  blossoming  well  this  year.  I 
think  much  of  it ;  in  fact,  in  shape  it  is  one  of  the  most  taking 
of  all  Roses.  Its  petals  are  large  and  have  a  most  distinct 
reflexing  form.  Bloom  upright,  on  a  capital  stalk,  free,  and 
with  good  foliage.  Colour  a  soft  Malmaison  shade,  quite  silky 
in  texture.     This  will  become  a  valued  sweet-scented  hybrid  tea. 

Friedorich  Harms.— A  pretty  flower  of  this  was  noted  a  few 
days  back.  It  is  of  pale  yellow  colour,  with  centre  of  a  deeper 
shade.  A  nice  shape,  witfi  plenty  of  substance,  and  also  of  good 
size,  this  Rose  is  most  promising.  ,    ,    .,   . 

Lady  Helen  Vincent.— The  latest  of  the  hybrid  teas  to 
obtain  the  gold  medal  of  the  National  Rose  Society,  is  a  fine  up- 
standing flower  formed  of  large,  deep,  thick  petals,  notable  in 
many  of  the  best  kinds.  Colour  a  deep  waiTn  shade  of  Balmon 
pink  as  seen  in  Maman  Cochet.  An  exhibition  bloom  of  the 
best  type.— H.  S.  ^ 
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The  New  Bess  Pool  Apple. 

Thifl  is  a  fine  late-keeping  dessert  Apple,  of  handsome  ap- 
pearance, having  a  deep  crimson  colour  over  the  greater  part 
of  the  fruit,  the  rest  being  of  paTe  jrellow  with  crimson  flushes. 
Though  not  of  first  cLass  flavour,  it  is  good  enough  for  the 
table  from  December  to  March,  and  being  of  large  si»e,  it  finds 
a  ready  market,  fetching  about  15s.  a  strike  (641b)  wholesale. 
The  tree  nuikes  a  good  standard,  bearing  a  fair  crop  of  fruit 
every  year,  but  the  growth  is  long  and  straggling,  and  for  that 
reason  I  am  afraid  would  be  unsuitable  as  a  dwarf.— F.  L., 
Desford. 

B«st  Market  Apples. 

In  the  Journal  of  Horticulture,  December  13,  1906,  there 
was  published  an  election  of  the  best  market  Apples  from  notes 
by  thirty-two  cultivators,  the  majority  of  them  market  growers. 


Apple.  New  Bess  Pool. 

As  the  season  for  the  selection  of  fruit  trees  is  again  upon  us, 
we  deem  it  advisable  to  republish  the  selection  in  the  following 
condensed   form : — 


Dbssebt 
Name. 
Cox's  Orange  Pippiu 
Worcester  Pearmain 

Allingfton  Pippin     

King  of  the  rippins         ••• 

Blenheim  Or a,nge 

Beaaty  of  Bath       

Bevonshire  Qaarrenden   ... 

Mr.  Gladstone        

Bibston  Pippin       

James  Grieve         

Stnrmer  Pippin      

Lady  Sadeley  


Vabietxbs. 

Season. 
November  to  January. 
September  and  Ootober. 
November  to  February. 
October  to  February. 
November  to  February. 
July  and  Aiuruat. 
Ausrust  and  September. 
Mid-July  and  August. 
November  to  February. 
September  to  November. 
March  to  June. 
August  and  September. 


Namd. 
Bramley's  Seedlingr... 
Lane's  Prince  Albert 
Warner's  Kinjir 
Newton  Wonder     ... 

Bismarck       

Ecklinville  Seedling 
Lord  Grosrenor 
Stirling  Castle 
Wellington  (syn 


CULINABY    VABIETIES. 


Grenadier 
Pott's  Seedling 


Dumelcw*8 

Seedling) 


Season. 
Januarr  to  March. 
November  to  April. 
October  and  November. 
November  to  May. 
October  and  November. 
September  and  October. 
September. 
September. 

December  to  June. 

October. 

August  and  September. 


Economic  Entomology. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Woolhope  Naturalists'  Field  Club  on 
August  29,  at  Hampton  Court,  a  paper  was  read  on  *'  Useful 
and  Injurious  Insects,"  by  Walter  E.  Collinge,  M.Sc.,  F.E.S. 
University  of  Birmingham.  The  following  is  reprinted  from 
the  "  Hereford  Times,"  of  Saturday,  September  7,  1907. 

Ever  since  man  cultivated  plants  either  for  purposes  of  food, 
clothing,  decoration,  &c.,  we  know  that  thev  were  attacked  by 
diseases,  very  many  of  which  were  caused  by  insects.  At  the 
present  day  this  subject  is  recognised  and  carefully  studied  by 
all  thoughtful  and  far-seeing  people  who  are  interested  in  plant 
life,  but  it  is  only  comparatively  of  recent  years  that  the  sub- 
ject of  economic  entomology  has  received  the  attention  that  so 
impiortant  a  study  demands  and  merits.  It  is  only  by  long  and 
patient  study  that  we  can  arrive  at  proper  conclusions  respect- 
ing the  value  of  those  insects  which  are  termed  useful,  and  the 
seriousness  of  the  harm  done  by  those  termed  injurious.  It  has 
been  estimated  by  Dr.  Howard  that  of  the  three  hundred 
families  into  which  we  can  divide  the  different  orders  of  insects, 
113  are  beneficial,  116  injurious,  and  71  both  or  undetermined. 

Insects  are  useful  as  destroyers  of  injurious  insects  and 
noxious  plants,  in  the  pollination  of  plants,  in  destroying  dead 
and  decomposing  matter;  they  are  also  used  as  food  by  man 
and  other  mammals,  birds,  amphibians,  and  fishes ;  they  are 
employed  in  clothing ;  and,  finally,  are  used  in  various  ways  in 
arts  and  commerce.  It  is  as  destroyers  of  injurious  insects  that 
I  wish  to  bring  before  you  their  useful  side.  In  this  respect 
they  are  perhaps  greater  benefactors  than  in  any  other.  The 
subject  oi  insect  enemies  of  insects  is  now  one  of  the  greatest 
importance.  In  the  United  States  of  America  it  has  received  a 
large  amount  of  attention,  insectaries  have  been  established, 
and  many  insects— particularly  scale  insects — held  in  check  or 
almost  exterminatea. 

The  results  that  have  been  achieved  in  America  are  little 
short  of  marvellous,  and  read  more  like  a  fairy  tale  than  the 
sober  facts  of  science.  One  by  one  the  original  home  of  different 
injurious  insects  has  been  run  down,  and  its  natural  insect 
enemy  or  enemies  discovered.  These  latter  have  then  been 
shipped  to  Washington,  bred,  and  distributed,  with  the  result 
that  some  of  the  worst  pests  nave  been  held  in  check,  whilst  in 
certain  districts  they  have  been  almost  exterminated.  In  the 
Californian  fruit-growing  district  the  well-known  cottony 
cushion  scale  (Icerya  Purcnasi)  has  been  held  in  check  by  a  small 
Australian  Ladybird  (Vedalia  cardinalis).  JBefore  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  small  beetle  the  Citrus  industry  of  California  was 
threatened.  In  a  like  manner  various  aphides,  the  black  scale, 
mealy  bugs,  red  spider,  the  tent  caterpillar,  the  Cabbage  butter- 
fly, and  manv  other  insect  pests  have  been  attacked.  So  suc- 
cessful has  this  method  proved,  that  a  member  of  the  Cali- 
fornian State  Commission  of  Horticulture  recently  stated: 
"  This  method  has  been  found  so  effective  that  we  have  now  very 
few  really  troublesome  orchard  pests,  the  worst  at  the  preseWt 
time  being  the  Codlin  moth,  and  for  this  we  hope  to  find  a 
natural  check." 

In  California  the  method  employed  has  been  as  follows :  An 
endeavour  is  made  .to  trace  back  the  course  travelled  over  by 
the  pest,  and  to  trace  them  to  their  native  country ;  tJiere  the 
check  is  to  be  found.  This  check,  whether  it  be  a  parasitic  or  a 
predaceous  insect^  or  both,  as  sometimes  found,  is  secured,  intro- 
duced into  the  msectary,  and  bred  with  care.  It  soon  be- 
comes acclimatised  in  its  new  home,  and  as  the  species  propa- 
gates itself  it  is  sent  out  into  those  sections  of  the  country 
where  the  pest  it  attacks  is  most  prevalent.  So  effective  has 
this  work  of  introducing  beneficial  insects  and  encouraging 
native  parasites  been,  that  in  California  they  have  practically 
reduced  all  the  worst  of  the  scale  insects  and  very  many  other 
injurious  species,  so  that  they  are  no  longer  a  source  of  serious 
danger. 

Turning  next  to  a  consideration  of  those  species  which  are 
injunous,   we  may  group  them     under     four     headings,   via. : 

(1)  Those  that  are  concerned  in  the  destruction  of  plant  life ; 

(2)  Those  that  are  concerned  in  the  destruction  of  stored  goods ; 

(3)  Those  that  are  concerned  in  injury  to  live  stock ;  (4)  Those 
that  are  concerned  in  injury  to  man.  The  loss  that,  injurious 
insects  inflict  upon  our  crops  and  forests  is  enormous'.  Many 
years  ago  Dr.  Riley  estimated  the  average  damage  to  crops  in 
the  United  States  at  nearly  £60,000,000  per  annum.  In  this 
country  it  is  no  unusual  thing  to  find  injury  to  the  extent  of 
25  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  crop,  whilst  in  other  cases  it  is  much 
beyond  that.  Curtis  records  that  in  1786  the  Turnip  crop  in 
Devonshire  suffered  to  the  extent  of  £100,000  owing  to  the 
injury  caused  by  insects,  and  about  the  same  time  the  Turnip 
sawfly  destroyed  thousands  of  acres  of  Turnips  in  Norfolk,  and 
again  in  1835.  In  1881  the  Turnip  flea  beet'.c  did  damage  to 
the  extent  of  half  a  million  sterling  in  this  country,  and  in 
1882  the  Hop  aphis  caused  a  loss  of  over  a  million  and  a  half 
sterling.     These  cases  might  be  multiplied  to  almost  any  extent. 
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althou^  mofit  of  ofi  are  a^vare  of  the  serioiusnefls  of  the  situa- 
tion. With  the  advance  that  has  been  made  in  our  knowledge 
of  the  life  history  of  the  different  species  and  the  improvement 
in  our  methods  of  attack,  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that 
the  farmer  and  fruit  grower  will  suffer  less  if  he  takes  advan- 
tage of  the  known  preventive  and  remedial  measures. 

Conspicuous  among  remedial  methods  is  the  practice  of 
sprains.  It  is  no  longer  an  exi>eriment,  the  practice  of  thou- 
sands of  growers  in  this  and  other  countries  has  clearly  and 
oonolusiveTy  demonstrated  its  value,  so  that  it  is  becoming  a 
regular  part  of  the  farm  operations  of  the  successful  faHner 
aibd  fruit  grower.  In  this  connection  it  is  most  important  to 
remember  that  svringing  or  squirting  a  liquid  upon  a  tree  is 
not  spraying.  The  fluid  must  be  broken  up  into  a  fine  mist, 
further  it  must  be  "a  limpid  liquid  so  prepared  and  maintained 
that  it  is  free  from  all  solid  or  semi-solid  particles  that  can 
obstruct  the  easy  passage  of  the  liquid  through  the  small  orifices 
of  the  spraying  machine.  A  spray  fluid  ceases  to  be  a  spray 
fluid  the  moment  it  becomes  contaminated." 

Thanks  to  recent  experiment  and  research  it  is  now  possible 
to  destroy  by  spray inf^  the  eggs  of  most  insects,  and 

what  is  now  termed  winter  spraying  will  undoubtedly  

become  as  common  a  farm  practice  as  ploughing 
or  manuring.  The  injuries  effected  through 
the  agency  of  insects  upon  live  stock  are  of  an  ex- 
tensive nature.  The  ag^egate  loss  occasioned  by 
the  ox  warble  flies  (Hypooferma  lineata  and  H.  bovis) 
in  England  has  been  variously  estimated  at  from 
£2,000,000  to  £7,000,000  per  annum.  The  sheep 
magffot  fly  is  another  insect  which  causes  consider- 
ableloss,  but  I  am  not  able  to  give  any  exact  figures. 
The  gad  flies  (Tabanidffi)  and  hot  flies  (Oestridte)  are 
further  examples  of  insects  causing  considerable 
losses  to  stock  breeders  and  feeders,  whilst  there 
are  a  laree  number  of  what  may  be  termed  minor 
pests,  sucn  as  fleas,  the  flesh  fly,  stable  fly,  sheen 
^ed,''  Ac. 

The  injury  occasioned  to  man  by  insects  has 
during  the  past  few  years  received  special  attention 
in  view  of  their  great  importance  as  carriers  of 
disease.  Recent  research  has  shown  that  such 
diseases  as  typhoid  fever,  anthrax,  plague,  cholera, 
enteric  fever,  Ac,  are  oisseminatedT  by  certain  in- 
sects, whilst  gnats  or  mosquitos  convey  from  man  to 
man  the  parasites  which  give  rise  to  such  diseases 
as  malaria,  yellow  fever,  sleeping  sickness,  filari- 
as^'s,  <fec.  One  of  the  chief  agencies  in  carrying 
disease-causing  organisms  from  Infected  to  unin- 
fected animals  is  the  common  house  fly,  and  it  does 
not  seem  unlikely  that  ere  long  our  departments  of 
public  health  in  all  our  large  towns  and  cities  will 
take  this  matter  in  hand  with  a  view  to  preventing 
the  wholesale  breeding  of  these  pests. 

"It  is  our  belief  and  hope,"  wrote  Professors 
Miall  and  Denny,  in  1886,  '*that  naturalists  will 
some  day  recoil  from  their  extravagant  love  of  words 
and  names,  and  turn  to  structure,  development,  life 
history,  and  other  aspects  of  the  animal  world  which 
have  pmnts  of  contact  with  the  life  of  man.''  The 
change  has  been  long  in  coming,  delayed  in  no  small 
measure  b^  the  one-sided  nature  of  the  teaching 
of  biology  m  cm*  universities  and  university  colleges, 
but  now  twenty  years  after  the  above  words  were 
penned  there  are  signs  that  there  is  a  greater  and 
wider  interest  in  what  I  may  term  "living  natural  history,**  and 
no  department,  to  my  mind,  offers  a  more  entrancing  field  of 
study  than  that  of  economic  entomology. 


Id  tbe  Name  of  Chailty. 

A  Flower  Show  Wiihoat  Prizei. 

It  has  been  urged  that  but  for  the  prize-moijey  which 
exhibitors  stand  to  win,  flower  shows  would  cease  to  exist.  This 
may  be  so  in  many  cases,  but  I  think  it  will  interest  readers  of 
the  Journal  of  Horticulture  to  know  that  there  are  flower  shows 
whicb  are  quite  old  institutions,  and  yet  owe  no  item  of  their 
success  to  any  mercenary  spirit  on  the  part  of  exhibitors.  Let 
me  state  a  case  without  further  comment.  Near  to  the  quaint 
old  town  of  Thomburv,  in  Gloucestershire,  the  home  of  the 
cncketing  Graces,  an4i  where  by  the  way  the  hero  of  manv  a 
great  match  in  days  gone  by,  the  veteran,  "E.  M.,"  still  makes 
runs  and  gets  wickets,  there  is  a  little  straggling  village,  Alves- 
ton  by  name,  where  two  men,  Mr.  Thomas  Croome  and  Mr.  G.  H. 
Riddiford,  some  twenty  years  ago  conceived  the  idea  of  a  novel 
flower  show.  That  was  twenty  years  ago,  but  the  same  two  men 
still  act  as  secretaries  of  the  show  with  unabated  energy,  and 


Spiriea  astllboidea  Superbe. 


[Kent  Jt  Bnjdon, 


A  Notable  Spiraea. 


There  is  still  some  trouble  with  the  Spiraeas  and  Astilbes. 
What  we  were  brought  up  to  call  Spiraea  japonica,  that  useful 
and  nrach-ntilised  greenhouse  plant — which,  however,  is  hardy 
— is  now  named  Astilbe  japonica  by  all  who  would  be  bought 
corzect;  and  the  subject  of  this  note,  Spireea  astilboides,  is  8om  ;- 
'times  catalogued  and  grown  as  Astilbe  astilboides.  What  the 
difference  is  between  the  genera  we  will  not  now  enquire,  and 
whatever  the  name  we  use,  tbe  plants  alluded  to  do  not  alter 
their  merits.  The  plant  here  illustrated  was  grown  by  Mr. 
Abbott,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Gothorp,  Barnard  Castle.  It  is 
described  by  Messrs.  Kent  and  Brydon,  Darlineton,  as  "a 
grand  new  variety  with  snow  white  trusses.'*^  They  also 
describe  three  other  varieties  of  S.  astilboides,  namely,  Queen 
of  the  Netherlands,  Queen  of  Holland,  and  The  Gladstone.  In 
a  year  or  two  one  can  reasonably  hope  to  find  the  newer  hybrid 
forms  of  SpirsB*  and  Astilbe  with  pink  and  similarly  coloured 
flowers  in  most  of  the  best  gardens.  The  best  varieties  at  pre- 
sent in  this  colour  are  Peach  Blossom  and  Queen  Alexandra. 


they  have  seen  the  institution  grow  from  an  infant  as  it  were 
to  sturdy  manhood.  It  was  a  novel  idea,  but  a  good  one,  and 
its  object  was  to  encourage  horticulture,  and  at  the  same  time 
benefit  worthy  charitable  institutions.  Has  the  Alveston  Society 
succeeded  in  its  object?  I  say  yes,  emphatically  yes,  for  it  was 
my  privilege  to  act  as  one  of  the  judges  at  tnis  year's  show, 
and  at  no  village  exhibition  have  I  seen  a  keener  competition  or 
better  produce  staged,  though  the  exhibitors  get  nothing  in  the 
way  of  awards  except  prize  cards  or  certificates  of  merit.  That 
the  society  has  succeeded  in  its  second  object  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  the  medical  institutions  of  Bristol  and  district,  includ- 
ing the  Royal  Infirmary,  Children's  Hospital,  Eye  Hospital, 
Genei^  Hospital,  and  Almondsbury  Hospital,  have  been  en- 
riched since  the  first  show  to  the  tune  of  nearly  £1,000. 

The  good  people  of  Alveston  and  district  are  proud  of  their 
show,  proud  of  what  it  has  done  and  is  doin^,  and  with  a  will 
they  join  hands  to  help  it  along.  Alveston  is  a  busy  place  on 
flower  show  morning,  for  the  farmers  and  others  in  the  district 
who  have  conveyances  willingly  go  round  to  collect  the  produce 
from  people  who  are  just  as  ready  to  exhibit;  and  they  not  only 
show,  but  they  give,  for  everything  that  is  staged  is  after- 
wards sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  institutions  mentioned.  It  W€w 
an  interesting  sight  on  the  last  show  day  to  observe  the  two 
veteran  secretaries  as  happy  as  sand-boys,  but  so  busy  taking  in 
the  stuff  that  thev  could  hardly  cope  with  it.  I^verything  is 
done  on  proper  flower  show  lines,  there  being  divisions  for 
cottagers  and  amateurs,  and  classes  for  all  kinds  of  vegetables, 
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fruits,  and  flowers.  All  the  exhibits  «re  numbered  in  the  usual 
way,  and  though  it  was  easy  to  see  that  the  exhibitors  were  keen 
about  the  awards,  and  apparently  as  proud  of  the  cards  as  if 
they  meant  so  much  pri^e-money,  there  was  none  of  that 
grumbling  and  discontent  which  is  unfortunately  too  common 
at  flower  shows. 

It  was 'evident  that  the  exhibitors  showed  of  their  best,  and 
fiihowed  to  win,  even  though  they  were  giving  the  produce,  and 
personally  haa  nothing  to  gain.  Hiis  order  of  things  was  as 
apparent  in  the  cottagers'  tent  as  that  of  the  amateurs'  and 
I  was  struck  with  the  number  of  the  exhibits  and  the  excellence 
of  the  vegetables  and  fruit  in  this  division.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  working  people  know  that  the  cause  is  good,  and  they 
realise  that  some  day  they  may  stand  in  need  of  help  from  one 
of  the  institutions  wnich  they  assist  to  support  by  contributing 
to  the  village  show.  All  through  one  noticed  the  same  spirit  w 
enthusiasm,  plenty  of  people  willing  to  help,  proud  of  the  show 
and  its  objects,  and  as  interested  in  it  from  a  horticultural  as  a 
charitable  point  of  view.  And  to  crown  all,  the  exhibition  was 
declared  oi>en  in  a  public  manner,  a  few  pithy  speeches  were 
made,  and  in  these  the  double  benefits  of  the  show  were  touched 
upon. 

,  Tliough  ertrictlj  hpettbiiiy;  a  horticultural  show,  all  is  fish  that 
OO^os  to  th*?  net  of  tli^  Alv«ston  Society,  for  one  supporter  sent 
Aj^eniiino  Severn  salmon,  ciaught  the  same  morning,  to  be  ex- 
.lllbited  and  afterwai^^  i*old  for  the  good  of  the  cause.  Amongst 
l$ti|e7  exhibits  of  a  mist'cllaneous  character  were  eighteen 
ebeimi  twenty  eutri^  of  butter,  upwards  of  500  eggs,  to  say 
Hf^tning  of  live  and  de»d  pmiltry,  rabbits,  joints  of  meat,  a  live 
P*ipP,Yt  a-nd  lastly  on*?  jiiV4?tule  supporter  staged  a  couple  of  live 
tortoises.  Nevt^r  have  I  .scMi^n  sqch  a  heterogeneous  collection  of 
live  and  dead  prodiipy  in  a  flower  show  tent ;  everything  saleable 
ia  acwpftable,  and  -nothing  ^fiised.  So  much  for  the  show.  Out- 
ride the  t^*nt^  there  tt**rp  the  usual  roundabouts,  sports,  music, 
fancy  stall,  and  all  tliP  otlit^r  events  that  belong  to  the  ordinary 
TilLftgB  flower  bIxqw,  with  the  one  great  difference— no  prize- 
money. 

Now  for  the  lesson  th,at  the  Alveston  and  District  Society 
has  to  tcach«  Suppa^ing  a  hundred  similar  institutions  had  been 
started  at  th^  f^ajne  timt^j  and  each  one  had  contributed  its 
thousand  pounds  to  mefjici)]  institutions,  how  much  they  would 
liave  been  t>nrbhed,  and  this*,  mind  you,  with  the  encouragement 
of  horticulture  as  well. 

But  time  np&d  along,  wnd  the  villagers  were  flocking  into  the 
field  near  the  old  Ship  ll^M  when  I  mounted  my  wheel  to  ride 
homtiward.  ImviiiK  jndt^tHl  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  at  a  show 
where  the  exhlhifcora  comfiete  with  each  other  in  a  true  sfwrting 
spirit,  but  with  nothinef  to  gain  except  honour  and  prise  cands, 
and  the  knowledgie  th,at  thev  are  doing  something  to  help  the 
sick  and  sufforing.—G.  H.  H. 


-^•#^ 


September  Notes. 


Bravo!  September,  you  have  given  us  a  taste  df  real 
summer  "^^  weather,  and  to  the  many  good  deeds  already  re- 
oorded  to  your  credit  must  be  added  the  gnateful  tribute  of  long- 
suffering  Britons  in  this  year  of  grace.  How  we  have  all 
revelled  in  the  gjlorious  sunshine  and  soft  yet  refresliing  air. 
Already  the  soil  is  dust-di-y  on  the  surface ;  yet  with  plenty  of 
moisture  beneath,  the  la^  crops  are  advancing  rapidly,  and  the 
luscious-looking  truits  seem  to  show  brighter  tints  each  day. 
The  anxious  farmers  wlio  remembered  the  worrying  weeks  of 
haytime,  have  of  late  been  bright,  cheery,  and  as  busy  as  bees. 
The  stooked  cornfields  have  been  rapidly  cleared  of  their  heavy 
brownish-red  sheaves,  and  already  the  hum  of  threshing 
machines  is  borne  on  the  air.  Harvest  time  has  been  the  time 
of  the  year.  Bo  not  spoil  the  great  record  you  have  made  thus 
far,  September ;  then  you  will  win  the  distinction  of  being- 
'*  Queen  of  the  year." 

One  sometimes  hears  the  remark  tliat  gardens  are  too  large, 
or  that  the  staff  at  command  is  too  small  to  keep  every  depart- 
ment in  really  good  condition ;  but  seldom  indeed  is  any  garden 
too  large  to  grow  all  the  good  things  one  would  like  to  have. 
It  is  more  often  a  case  of  not  having  room  to  grow  half  the 
treasures  one  would  like  to  possess.  There  seems  to  be  no 
limit  to  the  gloriously  beautiful  flowers  and  plants  with  which 
florists,  nurserymen,  and  hybridists  are  continually  tempting  us 
to  covet  our  neighbours'  goods.  Bulbous  plants  make  such  a 
grand  display  in  spring  that  everyone  makes  a  mental  note  to 
have  more  ot  them  another  year.  Then  so  many  gems  are  noted 
amon'^  early  flowering  perennials,  that  they,  too,  must  be  in- 
creased in  number  and  variety  each  year.  Pansies,  Violas,  hosts 
of  annuals,  and  bedding  plants  rise  to  our  mind's  eye  as  being 
worthy  of  special  attention,  and  ever  in  the  foreground  arises 
the  Tiecessity  of  reserving  sufi^cient  space  to  grow  plenty  of 
Sweet  Peas.     How  can  it  all  be  done?    Well,  it  often  is  man- 


aged by  overcrowding,  with  the  result  that  nothing  has  the 
opportunity  of  growing  in  its  best  form.  Far  better  to  enlarge 
the  garden,  or  if  that  cannot  be  done,  limit  the  number,  if  not 
the  variety,  of  plants  grown.  One  well-grown  plant  will  give 
more  real  satisfaction  than  half  a  dozen  inferior  specimens.  To 
grow  the  same  variety^  better  than  one's  neighbour  is  more 
creditable  than  growing  more  of  it  in  a  way  which  bears  the 
hall-mark  of  inferiority.        

The  flowers  of  the  garden  just  at  the  present  time  are 
I>ahlias  and  early  flowering  Chrysanthemums.  Of  the  former 
let  others  write ;  of  the  latter  the  enthusiast  never  seems  to  tire 
of  singing  their  praises.  Truly  they  make  a  brilliant  display  in 
gardens  throughout  the  land  during  September  and  early 
October,  and  in  some  seasons  till  mid-November.  Happy  are 
they  who  have  a  good  collection,  for  not  only  do  they  make 
the  garden  gay,  but  also  provide  plenty  of  handsome  flowers 
for  room  deconation,  which,  when  cut,  will  last  longer  than 
the  majority  of  flowers,  and  not  give  trouble  by  scattering  their 
petals  about  the  rooms.  To  grow  these  delightful  flowers  to  per- 
fection give  them  deeply  worked  well-manured  soil  in  an  open 
position,  and  plant  3ft  apart.  The  plants  then  have  plentv  of 
room  to  develop,  and  nowers  of  great  substance  and  clear 
colouring  are  produced.  Feeding  withlic|uid  and  artificial  manures 
helps  to  develop  still  further  both  size  and  high  colour;  but 
witn  a  rich  well-cultivated  soil  exceedingly  good  results  may  be 
produced  without  such  aids.  Undoubtedly  the  best  flowers  are 
produced  by  raisin<y  fresh  plants  from  cuttings  each  year,  but 
where  masses  of  flowers  are  required  in  borders  two  or  three- 
year-old  plants  make  a  grand  show ;  and,  moreover,  old  plants 
withstand  the  frosts  of  severe  winters  much  better  than  young 
ones. 

The  following  varieties  are  all  excellent,  and  provide  a  orreat 
variety  of  colour.  Among  whites,  I  think  Roi  des  Blancs  bears 
the  palm.  It  is  a  light,  graceful  flower,  somewhat  after  the 
style  of  Market  White,  but  is  a  stronger  grower,  and  the  flowers 
last  better  when  cut.  Horace  Martin  is  still  one  of  the  best 
yellows;  Mrs,  Willis  is  a  rrlorious  yellow,  shaded  and  striped 
red ;  and  Polly  is  a  most  attractive  flower  of  orange  and  amoer 
colour.  The  salmon  pink  Rabbie  Bums  continues  to  be  a  great 
~      •     "    '^  '    •        '        '  "        'ty  colour; 
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favourite.  Goacher's  Pink  is  a  dwarf  grower  of  pretty 
and  Nettie  a  pretty  reddish  bronze,  sqaded  gold.  Imx>royed 
Marie  Masse,  Bronze  Masse,  Red  Masse,  and  Goacher's  Crimson 
are  all  distinct,  showy  and  floriferous.  Mr.  J.  Harding,  crim- 
son and  claret;  Compacta,  crimson,  and  Albert  Rose,  clear 
rose,  complete  a  limited  collection,  having  a  great  range  of 
colouring  and  a  considerable  capacity  for  pleasing  the  most 
fastidious  grower.  Those  who  like  to  see  for  themselves  flowers 
of  new  varieties  they  intend  to  purchase,  will  find  it  to  their 
advantage  to  visit  nurseries  while  the  plants  are  in  flower ;  but 
if  this  cannot  be  done  specialists  will  forward  blooms  for  in- 
spection.   

While  early  Chrysanthemums  are  in  full  beauty,  Michaelmas 
Daisies,  which  might  be  termed  the  champion  hardy  flowers  of 
autumn,  are  advancing  in  beauty.  Those  who  judge  this  type 
of  flowers  by  the  oJd  varieties  snould  make  a  point  of  seeing 
some  of  the  best  new  ones.  To  many  they  will  prove  **an  eve 
opener."  Not  long  a^o  a  lady  told  a  florist  of  repute  that  she 
wanted'  to  do  away  with  twenty-four  old-fashionea  Michaelmas 
Daisies,  and  asked  what  he  advised  her  to  substitute  for  them.' 
The  reply  was,  twenty-four  new  varieties  of  the  same  class  of 
flowers.  There  are  thousands  who  might,  with  great  advantage 
to  themselves,  do  likewise.  Here  are  a  few  of  the  best  for 
anyone  to  make  a  commencement  with : — Admiration,  pink ; 
Champion,  deep  blue;  Distinction,  lilac  mauve;  EHhel,  rich 
blue ;  Amellus,  John  Jenkinson,  purple  and  heliotrope;  Onward, 
dark  purple;  Stella,  clear  noauve;  BarrotA,  rosy  lilac;  Dainty, 
blush  white;  Delight,  white;  Decima,  white;  Egeria,  lilac; 
Rosens,  bright  rose;  Enchantress,   blush  yellow  centre. 


"  Too  many  names,"  will  be  the  verdict  when  these  notes 
are  scanned.  I  admit  the  force  of  such  criticism,  but  unfortu- 
nately names  are  necessary.  Get  cultivators  interested  in  the 
names  of  the  countless  ^ood  things  which  are  waiting  to  enrich 
their  gardens,  and  one  is  addinjj  to  their  immediate  pleasure; 
but  after  all,  names  and  descriptions  are  but  meagre  substitutes 
for  the  plants  they  represent.  Get  the  plants  themselves,  then 
*'by  their  deeds  ye  shall  know  them."— Wanderer. 


Have  you  ever  figured  the  Loganberiy  ?  It  is  [not]  actually 
in  fruit  yet,  but  the  birds  are  fond  of  the  fruits.  We  are 
plagued  with  old  blackbirds ;  they  are  eating  hundreds  of  Pears 
and  Apples,  despite- the  quantity  of  slugs  there  are  about.  I 
should  just  like  to  see  these  daily  paper  blackbird  defenders 
have  to  make  their  living  out  of  garden  produce ;  they  would 
soon  cease  their  praise  of  the  pests.  We  do  not  want  to  lose 
them  altogether,  out  just  a  few  less,  please. — F.  L. 


r^ 
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Blaekb«ppylnff. 

In  mid-September,  eild  right  onward  for  a  month  or  so, 
writes  a  correspondent  in  "The  Globe,"  hedgerows  «re  vocal 
w:ith  the  cries  and  prattle  of  the  children  who  are  blackberry- 
ing.  Now  and  then  one  hears  exclamationis  of  delight  when 
some  particularly  fruitful  bush  is  discovered ;  anon,  expressions 
of  disappointment  that  the  hedgerow  has  been  rifled  only  too 
successfully  by  earlier  gatherers  who  Have  been  afield  before 
them;  and  there  are  occasional  admonitions  to  the  younger 
children,  some  of  them  mere  babies,  not  to  eat  so  greedily  of  the 
fruit  when  they  are  gathering  it,  but  to  fill  their  baskets 
instead.  The  expert  blackberryer  will  not  think  of  going  to  the 
hedgerows  unless  he  is  armed  with  a  long  crooked  stick,  where- 
with.  to  pull  down  the  top  branches  of  the  bushiest  brambles. 
Unless  he  has  some  such  aid  at  his  command  he  will  miss  some 
of  the  finest  fruit.  He  can  even  successfully  gather  after  the 
children  have  rifled  the  more  stunted  bushes. 

Mediteppanean   Fpult   Fly. 

Consul-General  J.  P.  Bnay  (U.S.A.)  reports  from  Melbourne 
that  much  consternation  has  been  caused  by  tlie  discovery  in 
many  of  the  orchards  in  the  St^te  of  Victoria  of  the  exi.stenoe  of 
the  pest  known  as  the  Mediterranean  fruit  fly.  He  writes  :— 
It  has  been  positively  identified  by  the  Government  entomologist 
and  has  been  found  in  many  widely  distant  localities.  The 
orchards  of  the  States  of  Queensland  and  New  South  Wales  have 
been  subject  to  the  pest  for  some  time,  and  as  the  result  of  an 
investigation  just  made  it  seems  to  be  conclusively  proved  that 
Victoria  owes  its  introduction  to  the  importation  of  Bananas, 
Oranges,  and  Cucumbers  from  the  former  State,  as  the  larva 
of  the  fly  has  been  discovered  in  large  numbers  on  those  fruits 
when  landed  on  the  Melbourne  wharves.  A  thorough  inspection 
of  the  orchards  of  the  whole  of  Victoria  is  to  be  made^  and 
every  possible  step  taken  by  the  authorities  to  eradicate  the 
evil  and  prevent  its  further  introduction,  by  either  the  total 
prohibition  or  a  rigid  inspection  of  all  fruits  imported  from 
places  where  the  pest  is  suspected  to  exist.— (Consular  Trade 

Reports. 

Flowaps   at   Funapala. 

The  Reverend  Vicar-General  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Diocese 
of  New  Hampshire,  U.S.A.,  has  uttered  a  bitter  denunciation  of 
the  custom  of  using  flowers  in  connection  with  funerals.  He 
characterises  it  as  a  foolish  fad,  and  closes  with  the  admonition, 
"Bring  no  more  flowers  here.  Keep  them  from  the  church."  The 
futility,  of  such  tirades  from  men  in  whose  hearts  the  tender 
chords  are  tuneless,  has  been  repeatedly  demonstrated  (com- 
ments "Horticulture")-  They  may  exercise  their  authority  to 
the  extent  of  forbidding  the  bringing  of  flowers  within  the 
church  doors,  but  the  symi)athetic  sentiments  which  are  at  the 
foundation  of  the  practice  of  placing  flowera  on  the  bier  of 
loved  onee  are  beyond  the  control  of  any  humaji  edict.  In  the 
"Australasian  National  Nurseryman"  also,  is  a  report  of  a 
meeting  of  the  Nurserymen's  Association  of  Victoria,  in  which 
appears  a  discussion  on  flowers  at  funerals,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  an  extract:— ** The  chairman  said  that  his  attention  had 
been  drawn  to  the  agitation  against  the  distribution  of  flowers 
at  funerals.  It  might  not  be  a  matter  for  the  association  to 
interfere  with,  but  it  seemed  strange  that  ministers  of  religion 
should  trouble  themselves  about  the  matter.  The  expense  of 
supplying  flowers  at  funferals  was  not  taken  out  of  the  church 
funds,  and  why  anyone  should  interfere  with  the  time-honoured 
custom  of  paying  their  tribute  of  respect  to  the  dead  many 
failed  to  understand.  He  felt  inclined  to  ask  ministers  of 
religi<m  to  mind  their  own  business.  It  would  seem  rather  harsh 
if  they  admonished  their  friends  for  leaving  a  bunch  of  flowers 
on  the  grave  of  one  of  their  relatives  or  friends^  If  there  were 
displays  of  flowers  for  ostentation's  sake  it  would  be  proper 
that  ministers  rebuke  it,  but  such  cases  are  rare,  and  do  not 
detract  from  the  oommendation  which  the  general  display  of 
flowers  by  friends  as  it  now  exists  deserves.'* 


The  CPeaplnflT  Bvapffpaen   Buonymua* 

For  covering  smooth  stone  walls,  the  Ssreeping  Euonymus 
radicans  is  an  excellent  vine.  Low  walls  have  a  nice  appear- 
ance when  clothed  jvith  this  vine,  its  dark,  small,  evergreen 
leaves  contrasting  well  usually  with  the  colour  of  such  walls. 
When  walls  are  high,  some  vine  with  heavier  leaves  looks  better, 
the  Euonymus  appearing  too  frail  in  such  cases.  The  Euonymus 
clings  closely  and  makes  no  unattached  shoots,  just  what  is 
wanted  usually  for  furnishing  a  low  wall.  As  a  rule  the  plain 
leaved  one  is  the  better  sort  for  the  pui-pose,  but  should  the 
fence  to  be  covered  be  of  a  very  dark  colour  the  variegated 
leaved  one  may  sometimes  be  used  to  advantage.  The  varie- 
gated leaved  one  is  sometimes  planted  in  positions  it  does  not 
suit,  such  as  on  plastered  walls,  where  it  has  been  noticed;  and 
very  much  out  of  place  it  was,  too!  An  opinion  is  sometimes 
expressed  that  this  Euonymus  is  slow  growing.  This  is  a  mis- 
take. It  is  because  of  its  small  leaves  that  the  impression  of 
slowness  prevails,  and  there  is  not  much  side  growth  to  it  for  a 
while,  but  in  upward  growth  it  should  not  be  considered  a 
slow  gmwer  at  all;. given  good  soil  it  will  ascend  a  wall  in  a. 
satisfactory  manner.— ("Florists'  Exchange.") 

The   Papep-Whita   Napolasus. 
Although  this  Narcissus  is  not  of  the  purest  white,  it  is  of 
great  value  to  retailers  for  Christmas,  and  one  dollar  per  doeen,- 
is  realised  for  the  flowers  quite  often  when  a  customer  will  refuse 
to  pay  $1.50  for  Carnations  (reports  "The  American  Florist."). 
The  objection  which  one  may  have  to  the  strong  odour  of  the- 
flowers  is  overlooked  by  many  when  others  are  acaroe.     To  have 
Paper  White  Narcissi  at  their  best  the  bulbs  should  be  boxed 
at  once  on  receipt.     Leave  just  a  little  room  between  them. 
The  flats  the  bulbs  arenn  would  not  need  to  be  taken  outdoors 
at  all,  but  when  under  newly  planted  benches  they  are  often 
exposed  to  too  much  drip,  and  a  cold  frame  is  a  better  place  for 
them  until  frost,  when  the  flats  should  be  brought  into  a  oo^d 
house  on  top  of  a  light  bench.      The  slower  ihe  growth  of  the. 
plants  is  during  November,  the  more  perfect  the  flowers  will  be 
and  the  stiffer  and  stmnger  the  stems.     Good  ^esulte  cannot  be, 
obtained  from  plants  grown  in  a  tempemture  of  /(^eg,  50deg. 
being  high  enough.     This  can  be  increased  towards  the  last  if  it 
is  found  that  the  flowei^  will  not  be  on  time.      The  idea  that 
they  will  do  in  any  old  soil  is  also  wrong.     Experience  has  shown 
that  there  is  a  great  difference  between  poor  and  good  soil  when 
used  for  them.    Use  the  best  of  soil,  see  to  it  that  the  flats  have 
plenty  of  drainage,  and  pay  strict  attention  to  the  watering, 
and  temperature. 

Hedflraa  of  Rose  of  Shapoii. 
Everyone  is  admiring  the  display  of  flowers  the  Rose  of 
Sharon  (Hypericum  calycinum)  bushes  are  making  this  season ; 
the  growth  is  fine  and  the  flowera  most  abundant.  This  bush 
(writes  Mr.  Meehan  in  the  "Florists'  Exchange")  is  again 
enjoying  much  of  its  old-time  popularity,  a  popularity  attested 
by  the  many  old  hedges  to  be  met  with  in  the  suburbs  of  our 
older  cities.  However,  as  in  a  hedge  in  the  sense  the  word  is 
used  generally,  it  is  not  a  shrub  for  use.  It  is  more  as  a  shrub 
for  a  division  line,  or  for  a  screen,  that  it  finds  best  use.  It 
can,  of  course,  be  so  pruned  as  to  become  very  bushy  in  its  way, 
and  its  then  numerous  shoots' are  tough  and  unyielding,  and 
would  prove  a  barrier  to  many  trespassers,  but  as  a  division 
line  of  flowering  shrubs  is  where  it  finds  its  best  place.  As  well 
understood,  the  flowers  are  produced  on  the  long  shoots  of  the 
same  season,  and  expand  one  after  the  other  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  shoot,  so  that  the  harder  the  bushes  are  pruned  in 
spring  the  greater  the  length  of  shoots  and  the  production  of 
flowera.  But  few  shrubs  are  more  valued  than  these  when  in 
flower,  for  they  bloom  at  a  time— July,  August,  and  Septemb.^r, 
when  '  flowering  shrubs  are  scarce— and  they  make  a  great 
display.  When  set  in  hedge  form,  if  all  are  not  of  one  colour, 
care  should  be  taken  that  the  colours  harmonise,  for  when  s«t. 
without  discrimination  the  display  is  often  inharmonious.  Those 
who  propagate  these  shrubs  do  so  from  cuttings  made  m  winfcer, 
and  set  in  spring,  also  by  grafting  stocks  raised  from  seeds,  Uth 
of  which  methods  are  quite  successful.  There  are  eariy,  medinm, 
and  late  flowering  varieties,  so  flowers  can  be  had  for  months  if 
the  proper  sorts  are  used  when  planting. 
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Gote  Hoase,  near  Bristol. 


For  tt©  ]ong  space  of  thirty-nine  years  Mr.  W.  H.  Bannister 
has  had  charge  of  the  gardens  at  Cote  House^  Westbury-on- 
Trym,  Bristol,  the  residence  of  Mrs.  H.  St.  Vincent  Amee. 
For.  many,  if  not  for  the  whole,  number  of  years  he  haa  suc- 
cessfully exhibited  at  local  and  other  shows.  Unlike  so  many 
gardens  which  are  made  reputable  by  the  specialising  of  some 
given  class  of  pzx>duce,  Mr.  Bannister  would  seem  to  pe  among 
those  few  who  excel  in  all  branches.  Ornamental  conifers,  too, 
are  weJl  cared  for;  even  Japanese  pigmies  have  remained  for 
some  years  in  good  health  and  satisfactory  keeping.  Specimen 
plants  and  ferns  have  for  many  years  been  ^rown  and  exhibited 
with  conspicuous  success.  The  latter  in  particular  have  attained 
to  high  ranky  and  more  than  one  local  exhibitor  has  wrestled  for 
the  coveted  supremacy  in  the  fern  classes  at  the  famous  Bristol 
autumn  exhibitions.  ■  .  Tropical  ferns  in  six  or  nine  varieties 
represent  a  class  which  has  much  refinement  and  dignity,  and 
withal,  a  great  dissimilarity  of  character.  Adiantum  Farleyen- 
sis  has  been  one  of  Mr.  Bannister's  most  telling  and  weighty 
specimens,  which  on  several  ocoasions  has  provid^  the  "  casting 
vote."  The  gold  and  silver  powdered  Uymnogrammas,  too, 
have  made  impressions.  Palms  and  Crotons  again  arc,  after 
the  lax)se  of  many  years,  still  a  strong  feature  of  the  glass 
department. 

At  the  autumn  exhibitions  the  Cote  House  groups  of  Chrys- 
anthem.um3,  and  miscellaneous  flower  and  foliage,  too,  have 
always  scored  well ;  so  do  table  plants,  Primulas,  and  bulbs. 
For  a  few  years  Schizanthuses  have  laid  a  claim  on  space  and 
effort,  and  in  these,  as  in  other  subjects,  Mr.  Bannister  has 
given  proof  of  his  energy.  He  is  not  content  to  purchase  his 
seeds,  raise  plants  therefrom,  and  at  the  expiration  of  their 
term  of  service  throw  them  away;  but  he  sets  himself  the  task 
of  evolving  a  stock  which,  by  selection  and  intercrossing,  e^all 
be  better  than  existing  strains.  Tliat  he  has  succec^dea  so  far 
we  had  ample  evidence  in  a  recent  visit  paid  to  Cote  House 
gardens.  So  much  are  these  flowers  prised  that  successional 
batches  are  raised,  so  that  their  service  extends  almost,  or  ouite, 
the  whole  year.  Some  q^uite  new  colours  are  found,  and  the 
floriferous  character  of  his  plants  is  most  marked.  Plants  4ft 
high  represent  the  height  of  his  best  specimens  in  7in  pots. 
Others  occupy  lesser  sizes,  and  in  these  greenhouse  and  draw- 
ing room  displays  are  provided.  Light  and  abundance  of  air  are 
the  common  needs  of  these  annuals. 

Besides  the  ordinary  types  of  Schizanthus,  there  is  the  large- 
flowered  Disa-like  S.  retusus,  which  Mr.  Bannister  finds  so  use- 
ful for  cutting  as  a  change  from  the  others.  An  effort  has  been 
made  to  interaross  those  with  his  own  stock,  but  without  success. 
"S.  retusus  is  by  no  means  so  free  in  growth  or  flower,  but  lends  a 
fresh  character  to  the  floral  decorations.  The  colours,  as  well 
as  the  size  and  shape  of  the  individual  blossoms,  are  strikingly 
interesting. 

Another  flpwer  which  has  a  fine  decorative  value  is  Niootiana 
Sanderee.  Of  this  popular. Tobacco  a  fine  stock  of  plants  was 
remarked,  bearing  freeljr-branched  spikes  some  4ft  high,  deep 
in  colour,  and  with  individually  large  blooms.  This  is  increased 
by  root  cuttings  to  ensure  its  being  kept  true. 
•  Keen  as  is  the  interest  in  flonJ  matters,  Mr.  Bannister's 
bent  is  distinctly  pomological ;  indeed,  his  many  acq^uaintances 
know,  him  only  for  his  fruit  culture,  and  for  Pears  in  particu- 
lar^ which  he  so  successfully  exhibits  at  many  exhibitions.  We 
find  he  is  a  strict  advocate  of  grafting.  Many  of  his  trees  bear 
two  or  more  sorts,  and  one  we  were  shown  with  no  leas  than 
five  kinds,  all  flourishing.  His  contention  is  that  by  such  dupli- 
cation a  surer  chance  is  rendered  possible  of  a  crop  in  critical 
seasons.  Most  of  the  trees  here  carry  some  fruit,  though,  as 
elsewhere,  the  crop  of  Apples  and  Pears  are  both  much  below 
the  average  this  year. 

That  handsome  Pear,  Doyenn^  Boussoch,  which  is  shown  with 
such  brilliant  colour  in  autumn,  is  grown  on  bush  trees,  re- 
grafted  some  years  since.  New  and  fresh  kinds  are  introduced 
in  this  way.  as  also  by  planting  cordon  trec^  as  space  admits 
them.  Apples  are  not  less  a  feature.  One  kind  in  particular 
(Peasgood's  Nonesuch)  stands  out  conspicuously.  Only  one 
tr^e  was  remarked^  this  having  been  treated  as  a  combination 
of  bush  and  cordon,  in  order  to  counteract  its  vigour.  There  is 
a  record  of  twelve  specimens  scaling  the  remarkable  weight  of 
151b  13oz,  the  largest  fruit  weighing  lib  12oz,  and  six  of  the 
best  specimens  gave  a  total  of  81b  14oz.  By  root  pruning,  the 
trees  are  kept  under  perfect  control,  and  the  fruits  are  always 
of  good  colour,  high  quality,  and  keep  well.  Peaches,  Nectarines, 
Figs,  Cherries,  Plums,  and  other  fruits  are  just  as  successfully 
produced,  and  Grapes,  Melons,  Peaches,  Tomatoes,  Ac,  under 
glass  are  of  like  high  character. 

Gold  and  silver  medals,  cups,  and  certificates  testify  to  the 
skill  of  this  successful  gardener  in  the  culinary  department  of 
his  charge.  For  very  many  years  the  Bristol  and  other  exhibi- 
tions have  found  him  among  their  successful  contestants.  Hi^ 
quality  always  characterises  his  vegetable  productions,  size  being 
admissible  only  in  regard  to  such  stocks  as  Leeks  and  Celery, 


and  in  these  necessarily  there  must  be  points  of  quality  ihAt 
will  satisfy  the  critioal.  After  so  many  years  of  ezperienoe  it 
may  be  reasonablv  expected  that  Mr.  Bannister  has  a  highly 
trained  sense  of  '^standard  "  appertaining  to  any  horticultural 
production.— W.  Stbugnsll. 


Garden  OrDaments. 


To-day  we  begin  with  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  on  the 
ornaments  of  gardens.  It  is  feared  that  the  science  and  art  of 
design  in  garc&ning  is  but  little  studied  by  the  very  men  who 
so  often  are  called  upon  to  alter  or  improve  the  gardens  and 
grounds  that  they  supervise.  The  principles  underlying  design 
deserve  nearly  as  much  attention  in  the  training  of  gardenera 
as  do  the  principles  of  cultivation.  It  is  certainly  necessarv  to 
be  a  good  and  experienced  cultivator  first;  but  no  man  about 
to  become  a  head  gardener  is  completely  equipped  until  he  has 
given  prolonged  consideration  to  the  theory  of  laying-out  and. 
of  garden  ornamentation.  Among  the  many  gardeners  known 
to  us  a  large  number  have  been  called  upon  to  design ^  alter,  or 
amend  the  gardens  over  which  they  preside,  and  the^r  labours 
in  the<>e  several  directions,  we  presume,  have  been  successful 
or  otherwise,  according  to  the  measure  of  their  natural  capacity 
and  their  preparation  for  such  work. 

We  liave  oefore  us  a  type  of  ornament  that  none  of  the 
books  seem  to  mention.     We  have  called  it  a  water  basin;  but 
while  that  is  what  it  simply  is,  with  a  beautiful  marble  figure 
of  a  goddess  couckant,  it  is  a  water  basin     for    a    particular 
position.     Fountains  have  water-basins;     but     the     form  here 
figured  is  preferably  for  a  recess,  set  back  a  little  froi^  ^  main 
walk,  and,  sav,  at  the  junction  of  two  diverging  paths  witb  a 
slight  slope  behind.     The  surroundings  are  fittingly  umbrageous.  ; 
We  .say  ^'with  a  slope  behind"   because  this  is  only  s  semi- 
circular basin,  backed  by  perpendicular  ar<^itecture.     Such  an ' 
ornament  does  much  to  add  charm,  and  yet  i:epose,  to  a  ^rden 
by-way.     The  figure  is  emblematical  of  rest,  and  the  dripping  > 
overflow  from  the  basin  typifies  the  eternally  fleeting ' currents  * 
of  Time.    Peace,  and  the  **  joys  of  solitude,"  are  what  a  garden  , 
niay  afford,  ana  we  get  both  in  such  a  scene.       It  is,  within 
itbelf,  also  beautiful.     Moreover,  there  is  no  pretence  that  it  is 
not  art;  it  betokens  art  on  the  face  of  it. 

Such  basins  may  be  of  "composition,"  i.e.,  sand  and  cement ; 
of  stone,  or  of  marble,  but  they  will  require  to  be  kept  clean  by  . 
scrubbing.  Slimy  green  matter  is  apt  to  obscure  the  stone  work 
if  care  is  not  bestowed.  The  supt^y  of  water  mav  arise  from  a 
lake  or  pond  or  tank  on  a  higher  level,  but  it  ougnt  to  be  under 
regulation,  by  valves  or  taps.  It  is  also  a  sine  qudnon  that 
the  inside  of  the  basin  be  mAde  to  slope  from  the  mar^n  at  such 
an  angle,  and  be  so  shaped  that  when  ice  is  formed,  it  can  rise 
and  expand  without  breaking  the  edge  or  the  coping.  Whether 
planting  is  necessary  or  desirable  depends  largely  or  altogether 
on  the  immediate  surroundings.  For  ourselves,  we  would  say 
very  little  planting  would  suffice,  and  the  subjects  might  be 
dwarf  evergreens,  as  Hart's-tongue  ferns  and  the  like  at  the 
basement  line  of  the  stonework. — A.  N. 


Soil  and  Situation. 

That  the  chemical  constituents  of  the  soil  play  a  prominent 
part  in  vegetative  force  and  character  is,    of    course,    but   a 
truism.     Some  of  the  phenomena  connected  with  it  is,  of  course,  > 
too,  understood;  some  a  little  misunderstood,  and  much  of  it 
considered  by  the  general  practitioner  as  too  abstruse  to  engage  * 
his  attention.     That  it  might  do  so  with  advantage/  however, 
is  more  than  possible,  but  that  the  whole  thing  can  be  repro- 
duced by  mechanical  art  and  the  chemists'  scales  to  successfully 
compete  with  Nature  is,  to  sa^  the  least,  doubtful.     We  know 
that  there  are  certain  factors  in  foods  wnich  are  indi8i>ensable 
to  the  building  up  of  the  animal  frame  to  its  normal  condition 
of  health  and  endurance,  and  any  deficiency  fiails  not  to  tell  its 
tale  by  a  corresponding  debilitv  and  more  or  less  interference 
with  tne  functions  of  life,  entailing^  conditions  which  predispose 
the  subject  to  disease.     The  scientist  in  the  laboratory  is  now  i 
able  to  tell  us  the  chemical  constituents  of  which  a  certain  plant  « 
is  composed,  and  which,  we  may  take  it,  are  essentially  neces-  ; 
sary  to  its  physical  construction,  from  which  it  may  be  deduced, 
that  with  a  certain  amount  of  negative  material,  m  the,  way  of 
poor  soil  as  a  vehicle,  the  addition  of  those  chemical  constituents,    * 
or  those  of  which  the  soil  is  deficient,  is  all  that  is  necessary  to 
reproduce  the  essential  conditions  for  the  building  up  of  vege- 
table structure  and  its  maintenance  in  health.    This  we  believe 
to  be  sound  in  theory  but  not  invariably  borne  out  in  practice, 
for  there  are  subtle  phenomena  working,  in  Nature's  laboratory 
a  little  without  the  pale  of  scientific  research,  sufficient  in  them.    ' 
selves  to  make  the  difference  between  success  and  failure^  or 
partial  failure.     And  it  is  this  subtle  something  which  provides 
the  empirical  practitioner  with  an   excuse  to   ignore  scientific 
teaching. 
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A  great  deal  of  our  theoretioal  work,  and  eren  some  of  the 
practical,  is  still,  to  more  or  less  extent,  experimental,  and  we 
cannot  yet  afford  to  ignore  Nature  as  a  teacher,  and  not  a  little 
success  or  failure  is  due  to  geologioal  conditions  which  must  be 
taken  into  account.  It  was  never  more  necessary  to  do  this 
than  at  (present,  when  fruit  culture  under  its  commercial  aspect 
is  exercising  the  minds  of  many  over  the  length  and  breadth  of 
our  islands.  Nature  tells  us  pretty  plainly  that  certain  local 
conditions  are  favoured  or  rejected  by  certain  kinds  of  vegeta- 
tion apart  from  considerations  of  temperature,  and  the  intend- 
ing i>lanter  will,  if  wise,  consider  this  ere  embarking  on  fruit 
growing  in  a  district  where  practice  has  not  yet  proved  its 
natural  adaptability  to  it.  To  the  casual  observer,  indeed,  all 
things,  save  proof  by  demonstration,  may  appear  equal,  and 
the  logical  deduction  to  him  will  be  that  woat  is  grown  to  such 


fied  in  a  flower  bed,  for  instance,  which  is  putting  the  matter 
on  a  very  sixkall  scale,  to  recognise  what  an  important  factor 
this  is  in  horticulture,  or,  in  fact,  any  phase  of  soil  production. 
Take,  for  instance,  a  flower  bed  10ft  square  in  which  the  soil 
is  sloped  from  all  sides  with  a  rise,  say,  ci  9in  to  a  central 
plateau  of  3ft  square  representing  a  normal  level,  the  growth 
of  the  plants  on  which  represents  normal  conditions.  We  then 
have  a  warm  side  facing  south,  a  cool  side  facing  north,  and 
intermediate  stations  of  east  and  west.  On  varying  aspects  of  so 
small  a  scale  one  would  scarcely  expect  to  see  such  widely  con- 
trasting effects  as  obtain — effects  which  we  need  not  dwell  on 
in  detail,  for  one  may  see  the  same  results  in  ratio  to  elevation, 
within  certain  limits,  on  any  flower  bed  small  or  large.  What 
these  influences  are  on  the  Larger  scale  of  acres  are  too 
important  to  be  ignored  by  the  planter.    Once,  and  once  only. 


Qarden  Ornaments :  Statuary  and  Water  Basin. 


perfection  in,  say,  Kent,  should  be  equally  well  done  in  Kildare 
with  parallels  drawn  from  visible  soil,  the  substrata  being  with 
him  out  of  sight  and  out  of  mind,  and  climatic  conditions 
generally.  And  it  may  be  said,  with  a  good  deal  of  truth  too, 
that  an  Apple  tx^ee  will  grow  as  well  in  Kildare  as  in  Kent,  but 
there  are,  as  we  say,  subtle  distinctions  which  come  not  into 
casual  calculation  sufficient  in  themselves  to  entiail  results  under 
the  commercial  aspect,  and  that  is  the  most  practical  of  all,  of  a 
fair  average  margin  of  profit  in  the  one  case,  and  in  the  other 
reduce  such  to  a  vanishing  point. 

It  may  be  that  situation,  generally,  is  not  always  considered 
to  the  extent  it  demands.  Be  that  as  it  may,  situation  localised 
into  aspect  is  a  prominent  factor  in  all  phases  of  cultivation,  so 
much  so  that  it  may  be  carried  to  fine  points  with  advantage. 
One  has  but  to  note  different  effe^sts  on  vegetation,  as  exempli- 


\  have  we  seen  this  principle  applied  mechanically,  and  this  in 
I  the  case  of  a  perfectly  level  plot,,  which  .was  thrown  into  beds    • 

for  Strawberr;^  growing  l^  raising  the  soil  in  forming  alleys  so  as 
I   to  leave  a"  series  of  Iwiks  gently  sloping  to  the  south,  with  an   ^ 

elevation  to  the  beds  of  about  one  in  six— via.,  the  beds  were 

about  6ft  wide  with  a  back  elevation  of  a  foot ;  the  alley  of  30in 
I  wide  between  the  beds  serving  for  working  purposes.  These  beds,    ' 
I  by  the  way,  were  about  200ft  long,  and  formed  in  the  altogether 
i  a  fine  example  of  early  Strawberry  culture.     Considerably  less 

elevation,  however,  results  in  a  marked  difference  to  growth 
!  and  earUness  of  crops,  and  in  contemplating  fruit  culture  on  a 

large  scale  the  advantages  of  securing  ground  gently  sloping  to 
,  the  south,  or  south-west,  are,  we  believe,  more  than  what  is 
I  contained  in  mere  earliness,  for  with  it,  as  a  rule,*  health  ana 
>  endurance  go  hand  in  hand. — E.  Knowldin. 
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Tbe  Seeds  ol  Wild  Pluts. 


Referring  to  thie  interesting  subject,  it  will  no  doabt  bear 
out  Mr.  T.  Arnold's  instructive  notes  in  your  issue  of  the  12tih 
on  the  growtdi  of  yellow  Groundsel  in  coppices,  to  mention  that 
in  certain  ptniii  of  Austmlia  a  few  days  after  a  bush  fire  has 

gassed  over  the  ground,  thousands  of  young  **  Wattles"  (Acacia 
ecurrens  and  others)  spring  up  where  previously  there  had  not 
'  been  seen  a  Wattle  tree  in  the  locality  within  the  memory  of  the 
"oldest  inhabitant."  This  phenomenon,  if  such  it  may  be 
oolled,  is  explained  by  the  Wattle  seeds  being  enveloped  by  a 
hard  woody  shell  which  is  split  open  by  the  heat  of  the  fire,  tJius 
setting  free  the  seeds,  which  probably  originated  from  Wattles 
growing  in  the  vicinity  many  years  previously,  and  destroy^ 
by,  natural  oauees  before  the  advent  of  settlers.  This,  there- 
fore, hot  .only  proves  that  seeds  do  retain  their  vitality  for  some 
years,  but  marks  a  wise  provision  of  Nature,  made  to  prot-ect 
the 'seed  and  to  provide  for  its  germination  only  under  favour- 
able conditions.— B.  de  F.  P. 

[Pinus  muricata  is  another  tree  whose  seeds,  imprisoned  in 
hard,  woody  cones,  are  said  to  be  only  liberated  bj^  the  action 
of  a  forest  fire.  The  gnawing  by  squirrels  or  similar  animals 
Bflay  cocasioinaliy  set  the  9ee<ls  free. — Ed.] 


<'»*» 


Hew  Zealand  Flax  tor  Commerce. 

In  a  lettejr  from  Mr..  Leonard  Coates,  of  Morganhiil,  Oali^ 
fomia,  of  date  September  4,  re6i)ecting  economic  Phormium 
culture,  he  would  like  to  know  if  there  are  any  publications 
concerning  it,  and  the  preparation  of  the  fibre.  In  relation 
to  that  and  his  enquiry  about  seeds  in  the  Journal  of  Horti- 
culture some  little  time  since,  I  may  state  that  the  abundant 
flowering  of  P.  Coleiisoi  throughout  the  Countjr  Dublin  is  now 
resulting  in  a  plentiful  crop  of  seeds.  Respectinfic  P.'  tenax,  I 
have  only  noticed  one  instance  in  which  plants  have  develop^ 
flower  spikes,  and  in  this  case  the  flowers  were  abortive.  I  see 
no  reason  why  P.  CJolensoi  should  not  prove  equally  valuable  for 
commercial  purposes,  giving  even  a  longer  fibre  tnan  P.  tenax. 
Respecting  thaj;,  however,  any  information  would  be  acceptable. 
New  Zealand,  bo  far,  appears  to  be  the  only  country  which  is 
pushing  the  matter  as  an.  industry,  but  in  Ireland  the  Phormium 
grows  so  luxuriantly  that  one  cannot  but  think  that  if  markets 
ooi)ld  be  found  for  the  fibre,  either  raw  or  as  a  manufactured 
article,  that  it  should  prove  of  interest  to  those  who  are  so  much 
concerned  with  the  Green  lale's  industrial  development.  [Why 
not  also  Ramie  fibro— Boohmeria  niveaP— Ed.]  .  Still,  things 
move  very  slowly  here  (some  things,  at  least),  and  there  ahvays 
seems  a  certain  amount  of  suspicion  attached  to  what  is 
regarded  as  a  novelty.  We  are  talking  about  Tobacco  culture, 
and  we  are  talking  about  reaflForestation,  effid— and  we  are 
talking  still,  yet  one  would  like  to  glean  any  information  on  a 
subject  which  apparently  haa  no  small  inherent  possibilities. — 
^.  kNOWLDiN,  Dalkey,  Co.  Dublin. 

Ir.  Pickering's  Bordeaax  lixtnre. 

I  read  Mr.  Pickering's  article  on  this  subject  with  much 
interest  when  it. appeared  in  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  on 
August  29,  and  I  have  now  been  studying  it  carefully.  There 
are  three  points  upon  which  information  would  be  useful.  In 
the  first  place,  as  61b  6oz  of  copper  sulphat-e  per  100  gallons 
in  the  mixture  recommended  is  as  effective  as  161b  m  the 
ordinary  mixture,  and  I  should  not  dare  to  use  more  than  81b 
for  Apple  trees  when  the  foliage  is  tender  and  the  blossom  has 
only  just  fallen,  would  not  the  new  mixture  also  be  too  strong? 
I^  I  halve  the  strength  of  the  so-called  "normal"  mixture  when 
it  is  to  be  used  on  tender  foliage,  should  I  also  halve  the  61b  6oz 
for  the  new  mixture? 

The  second  point  is  this :— Mr.  Pickering  says  that  the  extra 
quantity  of  lime  commonly  used  only  retards  the  liberation  of 
the  copper  sulphate.  But  is  not  this  retardation  a  safeguard 
against  scorching?  Perhaps  hLs  reply  will  be  that,  as  he  uses 
much  less  copper  sulphate  for  his  quickly  acting  solution  than  is 
used  in  the  ordinary  <«ie,  no  more  copper  sulphate  will  be 
liberated  in  a  given  time.  I  should  be  glad  to  learn  whether 
this  is  the  case. 

The  third  point  is  as  follows :— Would  not  the  slow  libeiration 
of  161b  of  copj>er  sulphate  (supposing  that  quantity  not  to  be 
too  great)  in  the  ordinary  mixture  be  more  effective,  on  account 
of  its  longer  continued  action,  than  the  quick  liberation  of 
61b  5oz  of  copper  sulphate  in  the  new  mixture?  Or,  as  I  should 
use  it,  would  not  the  slow  liberation  of  81b  of  copper  sulphate 


I  be  more  effective  than  the  speedy  liberation  of  31b  2kMS  ?  That 
is,  supposing  that  the  stuff  does  not'  get  washed  off  by  rain,  iu 
which  connection  I  may  state  that  my  spray,  applied  on 
June  7-9  (second  spraying  after  fall  of  blossom),  snows  plainly 
on  the  foliage  still.  If  the  object  is  to  obtain  the  liberation  of 
the  copper  sulphate  as  quickly  as  possible,  why  use  lime  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Pickering  says  that  the  fungicidal  action  and  the  sooroii- 
ing  action  are  the  same  5  but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
we  cannot  have  enough  action  for  fungicidal  purposee  while 
keeping  short  of  the  degree  of  action  which  scorches.  If  it  does 
follow,  then  I  would  rather  not  use  Bordeaux  at  all,  as  the 
fungus  (scab,  let  us  say),  bad  as  it  is,  does  less  harm  than  serious 
scorching,  by  which  I  lost  ahnost  my  entire  crop  of  Clox's  Orange 
in  1906,  the  little  left  being  hardly  worth  picking.  I  used 
potafisium  sulphide  then,  and  apparently  too  much  of  it.  The 
questions  are  asked,  not  in  any  carping  spirit,  but  with  the 
aesire  of  threshing  out  the  subject  under  notice.— A  Fruit 
Grower. 

<■•■> 

Apples. 

The  good  qualities  of  Annie  Elizabeth  have  often  been  dis* 
cussed  in  the  pages  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture^  It  is  there- 
fore gratifying  to  note  an  excellent  illustration  of  it  on 
page  271 ;  aJbo  tbe  eulogistic  remarks  of  "  F.  L.,  Desford,'*  who, 
m  conclusion,  expresses  the  belief  that  this  variety  should  prove 
a  good  one  for  working  on  the  Paradise.  "F.  L."  is  undoubtedly 
right  in  his  conjecture,  as  I  have  a  doeen  trees  of  it  on  that 
stock,  and  out  of  thirty-five  varieties  it  has  proved  the  strongest 
grower,  and  seems  to  defy  insect  pests,  probably  on  account  of 
its  clean,  smooth  bark,  and  thick,  leathery,  dark  jgreen  leaves. 
Owing  to  its  attractive  appearance  and  late  keeping  qualities^ 
it  is  undoubtedly  a  valuable  market  Apple.  :  It  has,  how<^^. 
one  weak  point,  viz.,  it  is  not  a  good  variety  fot  "  tart  making.' 
When  cooked  in  that  way  the  pastry  is  usually  well  baked  before 
the  Apples  inside  are  sufficiently  cooked.  Doubtless  the  diffi- 
culty might  be  overcome  by  partially  cooking  the  sliced  Apples 
before  they  are  covered  with  the  pastry ;  but  how  many  cooks 
would  take  that  trouble  ?  Here,  however,  I  am  on  dangerous 
ground.  .••      j       , 

If  I  were  asked  to  name  the  variety  which  I  considered  to  be 
the  heaviest  and  most  regular  cropper,  the  choice  would  lie 
between  Stirling  Castle,  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  and  Early 
Victoria.  There  is  not  much  to  choose  between  them  in  that 
respect;  but  I  think  I  should  have  to  award  the  palm  to  the 
first  named.  As,  however,  one  is  an  early,  one  a  midseason, 
and  one  a  late  variety,  they  make  a  splendid  trio  for  supplying 
cookers  throughout  the  season.  Happy  is  the  man  (or  woman) 
who  has  plenty  of  thrifty  trees  of  all  three.     "^  ^-  *-— 


the  reports  and  counter  reports  issuea  in  spring  ana 
nmer  in  regard  to  the  Apple  crop  prospects,  <  it  is  ig£ 

to  know  wEat  the  general  verdict  is  now.t.  I  believg^^ 
summed  up  in  a  few  words:— "19(^7 Js  not^an  ;AS^ 


Those  who  have 

not  shoulS  order  trees  at  once.  •..'.•*'*  ^ 

After  the  reports  and  counter  reports  issued  in  spring  and 
early  summer 
teresting  to  kn 

may  be  summed  up  —  ^  —    ,       _       ,  ^,      , 

year."  True,  one  occasionally  comes  across  a  plantation  in 
which  the  majority  of  the  trees  are  carrying  fine  crops,  but 
these  are  the  exceptions.  As  a  rule,  a  few  varieties  only  have 
good  crop®,  while  others  make  a  very  poor  show.  On  the  whole, 
the  crops  will,  I  think,  be  considerably  below  the  average. 
Although  few,  if  any,  serious  frosts  occurred  while  the  trees 
were  in  flower  the  continuously  wet  weather  and  low  tempera- 
ture caused  millions  of  young  fruits  to  drop  in  the  early  stages 
of  growth.  ^         , .  ,  .  ..  ^ 

It  would  also  be  interesting  to  note  which  varieties  are 
cropping  the  best  in  various  districts  during  the  present  abnor- 
mal year.  In  order  to  set  the  ball  rolling.  I  will  give  my 
experience  in  the  matter,  and  I  hope  other  readers  will  do, like- 
wise. With  me  the  following  five  varieties  are  clearly  ahead  of 
all  others  grown :— Bismarck,  Stiriing  Castle,  Early  Victoria, 
Lane's,  and  Ecklinville.  Each  has  produced  a  very  heavy  crop 
which  necessitated  a  good  deal  of  trouble  in  thinning;  and  ^o^ 
withstanding  the  adverse  weather,  the  fruits  are  clean,  of  good 
size,  and  of  typical  colour.  Other  varieties  which  have  pro- 
duced good,  but  not  full,  crops  are :— Allington  Pippm,  Gas- 
coigne's  Scarlet  Seedling,  Warner's  King,  Lord  Derby,  Bamack 
Beauty,  Lady  Sudeley,  The  Queen,  Worcestershire^  Pearmain, 
Charles  Ross,  Braniley's  Seedling,  King  of  the  Pippins,  and 
Alfriston.  Peasgood^s  have,  in  a  few  instances,  borne  good 
crops,  but  the  maiority  of  the  trees  have  only  a  few  frmts. 
Scarlet  Nonpareil,  Wyken  Pippin,  Annie  Elizabeth,  Blenheim 
Orange,  Astnachan,  and  Potts^s  Seedling  have  very  light  crops ; 
and  f  much  regret  to  add  that  the  crop  of  Cox's  is  a  lightone, 
although  a  few  trees  have  an  average  number  of  fruits.^  Those 
who  happen  to  have  "the  king  of  dessert  varieties''  in  good 
form  should  be  able  to  secure  their  own  prices.  In  other  planta- 
tions I  have  noticed  good  crops  of  Irish  Peach,  B^«ty  of  Bath, 
Blenheim  Orange  (on  old  trees),  and  Keswick  Codlin. 

Colour  in  Apples  is  certainly  not  generally  so  advanced  m 
it  was  at  this  date  last  year;  although  there  are  several  notable 
exceptions.  For  instance,  Worcestershire  Pearmain  and 
Bismarck  are,  or  have  been,  of  as  good  a  coJour    as    in    more 
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f«tourable  seasons^  and  with  m«  Lane's  ie  better  in  o6lour  than 
it  was  this  time  la«t  year.  All  varieties  which  are  still  on  the 
trees  have  made  wonderful  progress  during  the  last  fortnight; 
and  .should  ^ea^onably -fine  weather  continue,  with  the  addition 
ot  an  occasional  shower,  the  best  British  Apples  should  gladden 
the  eye  as  well  sb,  and  tickle  the  palate  better  than,  those  sent 
from  other  lands.  Already  the  fruit  giardens  and  orchards  show 
bright  patches  of  colour  where  the  luscious-looking  fruits  have 
full  exposure  to  air  and  sunshine,  and  when  the  roas  of  early 
morning  hare  rolled  away,  the  sun-kissed  cheeks  in  "  Appledom'' 
smile  with  the  beauty  or  autumn.  May  the  winds  blow  but 
softly  till  the  crop  has  been  safely  garnered — D. 

•■■■I 

Cin  lor  Rod  Spidor. 

This  pest  has  been  verv  numerous  this  year,  chiefly  owing  to 
the  season,  as  there  has  been  more  fire  heat  used.  Of  course, 
there  are  many  Temedios  against  this  destructive  pest,  but  when 
it  gets  a  start  in  a  Muscat  vinerjr  it  makes  the  gardener,  or 
whoever  is  in  charge,  rather  anxious.  I  am  well  aware  of 
sulphuring  the  hot-water  pipes,  also  of  sponging  the  leaves ;  but 
one  has  not  always  time  to  soare  for '  sponging  a  vinery, 
especially  when  it  happens  that  tne  insect  is  seen  to  have  made 
its  appearance  at  our  busiest  time  of  the  year.  Therefore  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  readers,  or  experts  of  your  valuable 
paper,  if  there  is  not  a  more  simple  remedy  that  would  prove 
to  be  a  boon  to  many  gardeners  P— J.  B. 

♦ 

Seasonable  Hardy  Flowers. 

Referring  to  the  notes  on  flowering  shrubs,  I  might  say  that 
at  Ov«r6trand',  Norfolk,  many  of  the  half-hardy  varieties  sur- 
vived the  winter  easilyj  but  we  had  the  benefit  of  tl^  sea  air. 
Such  a  frost  preventer  is  sadly  missed  in  Surrey.  We  have  in 
flower  here  at  Sutton,  Apios  tuberosa,  which  I  think  is  not 
very  common.  It  is  a  pretty  Pea-shaped  flower,  but  unfor- 
tunately rather  sparsely  given.  Does  it  improve  bv  establkh- 
menti^  Abo  Berchemia.  which  is  beautiful  in  its  foliage,  but 
sadly  disappointing  in  flower.  The  latter  is  practicallv  devoid 
of  colour.  Daphne  Gneorum  has  given  another  burst  or  flowers, 
and  is  very  agreeable,  as  it  seems  freer  now  than  it  was  earlier. 
Clerbdendron  foeftidum  is  planted  out  in  the  wild  garden,  and 
is  now  opening  its  pi^etty  flowers.  This  is  not  quite  hardy,  but 
I  have  seen  it  planted  out  in  other  places.  Invariably  it  gets 
ant  to  the  ground  in  the  winter,  but  springs  up  from  the  base 
afresh.  It  is  a  beautiful  and  desirable  plant,  the  odour  of  its 
leaves  being  the  one  drawback — D.  W. 

I  »■»  ■ 

Poisonous  Iishrooms. 

The  sad  case  of  the  wholesale  poisoning  of  the  Farrow  family 
at  Ipswich  through  eating  poisonous  fuxigi  has  cheated  wide- 
spread regret  throughout  the  country.  In  the  rural  districts 
scores  of  men  get  their  living  at  this  time  of  the  year  by 
scouring  the  country  and  bringing  the  delicious  Mushrooms  into 
the  towns  for  sale.  Tons  of  good  food  are  brought  to  our  doors 
for  our  use  that  otherwise  would  have  decayed  and  been  lost. 
The  above  sad  case  has  frightened  many  from  eating  Mu^- 
iXKAns  for  a  time;  and  while  this  subject  is  uppermost  in  our 
minds,  would  it  be  too  much  to  ask  you  to  be  good  enough  to 
publish  a  cut  or  photograph  of  the  poisonous  Agaricus  phalloides 
which,  according  to  your  report,  page  274,  was  the  cause  of  the 
evil ;  also  one  of  the  true  Mushroom  (Agaricus  campestris)  as 
An  object  lesson?  I  am  making  this  request  on  behalf  of  many 
outside  of  the  gardening  community,  and  on  national  grounds  1 
think  it  woula  be  a  pity  to  let  this  opportunity  slip  without 
some  lesson  being  gained  from  this  deplorable  event  to  the 
benefit  of  the  general  public— C.  Orchard,  Bembridge,  I.W. 

[We  have  the  matter  under  consideration.  Still,  to  do  the 
thing  thoroughly  every  poisonous  species  should  be  figured,  and 
that  is  a  large  task.— Ed.] 

A  Good  HuYOSt. 

An  experienced  agriculturist  writes  that  the  harvest  in 
Berkshire  will,  on  the  whole,  prove  the  best  for  twenty  years 
past,  particularly  for  wheat  ana  oats.  At  Rottingdean,  Sussex, 
which  is  a  favourite  little  seaside  resort,  the  harvest  ended  on 
September  12  this  year.  A  custom  of  the  neighbourhood 
ordains  that  the  last  load  of  com  shall  be  carted  through  the 
village,  and  the  harvesters  and  their  women  and  children 
attend,  the  latter  being  prettily  dressed  for  the  occasion, 
chanting  and  singing  as  thoy  pass  along  :— 

.    We've  plongrhed,  we've  sowed, 
We've  reaped,  we've  mowed, 
We've  oara(t)  our  last  load 
And  awnt  been  over-throw'd. 

But  one  has  to  hear  this  drawled  out  in  the  Sussex  tongue 
to  appreciate  its  guaint  charm.  The  men  (it  seems  almost  un- 
necessary to  say  it),  become  frequently  thirsty.  Happily  for 
them  there  are  some  inns! 


I  a  THE  R 

1    NflTIONfiL  ROSE   SHOW. 

SSPTBMBXB    24. 

The  schedule  of  the  National  Rose  Society  describes  this  as 
the  "  great  autumn  Rose  show " ;  and  we  will  begin  our  com- 
ments bv  reporting  a  remark  that  we  overheard  again  and 
again:  "Most  remarkable!  I  never  saw  such  a  show/'  Of 
course,  we  must  keep  the  circumstances  in  mind — that  the 
summer  shows  were  below  par.  and  that  truly  this  is  the  finest 
autumn  show  of  the  series.  Mr.  Mawley,  the  hon.  secretar^r, 
was  highly  satisfied  ^  and  we  presume  that  his  temperament  in 
the  matter  was  an  index  to  that  of  the  other  officials. 

The  venue  was  the  Royal  Horticultural  Hall,  Vincent 
Square.  The  summer  show,  of  course,  is  held  in  the  Royal 
Botanic  Society's  beautiful  garden  at  Regents  Park;  but  these 
later  shows  have  always  been  held  at  Westminster.  The  visitors 
were  high  in  their  praises  of  this  clean,  bright  building,  and  of 
its  excellent  appointments.  The  day  was  one  of  brilliant  sun- 
shine after  a  verv  foggy  morning,  and  the  hall  was  filled  with 
flowers  and  people. 

The  Scottish  cultivators  were  to  the  front  with  splendid 
flowers,  and  their  presence  at  these  shows  does  much  to  uphold 
their  extent,  quality  and  interest.  A  feature  that  one  misses 
from  the  schedule,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  summer  show, 
is  the  awards  of  plate  and  trophies.  The  other  schedule  seems 
overloaded  in  this  respect,  though  perhaps  the  exhibitors  do 
not  think  so.  The  amateur  element,  of  course,  is  not  nearly  so 
keen  at  the  September  show. 

Nanerymeii. 

General  Section. — The  premier  class,  as  at  the  summer 
show,  was  for  flowers  on  boards,  but  just  half  the  number  of 
varieties  was  necessary  as  compared  with  the  July  exhibition. 
There  were  nine  entries.  The  oest  set  of  thirty-six  came  from 
Messrs.  Cocker  and  S<his,  of  Aberdeen,  and  they  were  exceed- 
ingly handsome.  The  blooms  were  so  nrm,  smooth,  and  richly 
coloured,  and  there  were  very  few  weak  hlooms.  Reds  pre- 
dominated, as  will  be  seen  from  the  lists.  Back  row :  Dr.  Anary, 
Mrs.  Mawley,  J.  B.  Clark,  Caroline  Teetout.  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant. 
Her  Majesty,  Dean  Hole,  La  France  de  '89  (best  h.t.)^  Alfrea 
Colomb,  Marchioness  of  Londonderry,  Mme.  £.  Verdber,  and 
Marie  Baumann.  Middle  row:  Bessie  Brown,  Annie  Wood, 
Mildred  Grant,  A,  K.  Williams.  Helen  Keller,  Duke  <^  Edin- 
burgh, Gustavo  Piganeau,  Hugh  Dickson,  Mns.  T.  Roosevelt, 
Comte  Raimbaud,  and  Susan ne  Marie  Rodocanachi.  Front 
row:  Pharisaer  (poor).  Lady  Sheffield,  Earl  of  Dufferin,  Helen 
Guillot,  General  Jacoueminot,  Mme.  Delville.  G.  GrunnerwaJd, 
Due  de  Rohan,  Frau  karl  Druschki,  Chas.  Lefebvre,  and  Horace 
Vernet.  The  second  prise  was  won  by  Messrs.  Adam  and 
Craigmile,  Fernielea,  Rubislaw,  Aberdeen,  with  big  bold 
flowers  of  Killarney,  Chas.  J.  Grahame,  Mrs.  Conway  Jones 
(nearly  white),  Oscar  Cordel  (very  pretty),  Mme.  Ravary,  Ards 
Rover  (t),  Ben  Cant,  John  Stuart  Mill,  and  Hugh  Dickson. 
Messrs.  D.  and  W.  Croll,  Dundee,  came  third  with  flowers  less 
well  opened,  and  certainly  rougher.  Their  John  Stuart  Mill, 
however,  was  a  grand  Rose,  quite  above  the  others  in  merit,  ana 
won  the  silver  medal  for  the  best  h.t.  Mrs.  John  Laing  was  also 
good.  An  extra  prize  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson 
and  Sons. 

Class  2  was  for  thirty-six  distinct  varieties  in  a  space  of  8ft 
by  5ft  (tiered  tables),  and  induced  ten  competitors.  Messrs. 
Frank  Cant  and  Co.,  Braiswick  Nurseries,  Colchester,  admirably 
led  in  a  keen  competition,  and  evei*y  table  was  of  high  quality. 
The  varieties  were  mostly  well  known  good  sorts,  like  Mme. 
Antoine  Mari,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Mme.  Chatenay,  Irish 
Elegance,  Lady  Ashtown,  Mme.  Melauie  Soupert  (broozv 
yellow),  Druschki,  Mrs.  T.  Treseder  (creamy),  Prince  de  Bul- 
garie^  Gustave  Regis,  Eda  Meyer  (rosy-salmon),  and  Papa 
(Jontier,  Ards  Pillar,  and  Antoine  Rivoire.  Mr.  John  MattocK, 
Headington,  Oxford,  was  second,  having  lovely  bunches  of  Lady 
Roberts,  CJorallina,  Mrs.  Mawley,  Mme  Hoste,  Clara  Watson, 
Lady  Quartus  Ewart  (a  pretty  rosette  white  flower);  La  Tosca, 
and  Gustave  Regis.  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  The  Old.  Nurseries, 
Cheshunt,  were  placed  third. 

Tbas  and  Noisettes. 

Class  3,  for  eighteen  distinct  varieties,  brought  seven  com- 
petitors, and  Messrs.  Cocker  and  Sons  were  first  with  large  and 
good  flowers.  These  included  Mrs.  Edward  Mawley  (very  good)^ 
Mme.  Hoste,  F.  Von  Marschall,  Mme;  Vermorel,  Mme.  Henn 
Bereer,  Mme.  Jules  Gravereaux,  Souv.  de  S.  A.  Prince,  Brides- 
maid, Medea,  Souv.  d'ElLse  Vardon,  The  Bride,  Maman  Cochet, 
Mme.  de  Watteville,  Lady  Roberts  (very  fine  indeed),  Souv.  de 
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Pierre  Nottine  (rich).  Golden  Gate,  and  Muriel  Grabame.  The 
neoond  prise  Fell  to  Messrs.  Adams  and  Craigmile.  Aberdeen, 
whose  flowers  were  all  good,  fresh,  and  well  oolourea.  The  beet 
were  Souv.  de  Pierre  Netting,  Luciole  (a  bronzy  apricot)^  Mme. 
Cusin,  and.  Lady  Roberts  (wonderful  colour).  Messrs.  Prior  and 
Son,  of  Colchester,  were  third,  having  a  magnificent  Marshal 
Niei,  alfio  Maman  Cochet,  £.  V.  Hermanos,  and  Mrs.  Mawley. 
Exhibition  Fosbs  in  Vases. 

Class  4  asked  for  twelve  distinct  varieties  in  vaees. 
seven  blooms  of  each,  in  a  space  6ft  by  3ft.  Messrs.  Cocker  and 
Sons  arranged  a  summer-like  collection,  which  comprised  Comte 
Raimbaud,  Gladys  Harkness,  Bessie  Brown.  Fran  Earl 
Druschki,  J.  B.  Clark,  A.  K.  Williams,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Alf. 
Colomb,  I)ean  Hole,  Hugh  Dickson,  and  Countess  of  Derb^. 
The  flowers  were  all  very  good,  and  were  admirably  staged  in 
vases  of  three  heights,  the  base  four  being  18in  hi^h.  Second 
place  fell  to  Messrs.  W.  and  R.  Ferguson,  Brucefield,  Dunferm- 
line, N.B.,  with  flowers  that  were  less  fresh ;  and  Messrs.  Burch, 
of  Peterboro',  oame  third  in  a  competition  of  seven  entries. 

Some  glorious  flowers  were  here  staged.  In  class  5,  for  a 
dosen  blooms  of  one  kiad  in  a  single  vase^  Messrs.  D.  and  W. 
Croll,  Dundee,  led  with  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  the  flowers,  equally 
with  the  foliage,  being  "immense."  Second  out  of  fifteen 
entrants  came  Messrs.  Prior  and  Son,  with  White  Maman 
Cochety  the  flowers  well  nigh  perf<!ct ;  and  third  place  was  won 
by  Messrs.  Cocker  and  Sons,  having  Alfred  Colomlb.  There  was 
also  a  good  rich  vase  of  the  variety  Hugh  Dickson. 

DxcoBATivB  Bosks. 

Only  three  entered  with  displays  of  twelve  varieties  in 
bunches,  and  Messrs.  Ferguson  led,  followed  by  Messra.  Burch, 
of  Peterboro'.  The  varieties  shown  included  Le  Progres, 
Viscountess  Folkestone,  Eda  Meyer,  Liberty.  L'Innocenoe,  Mme. 
Ravary,  Marquis  de  Salisbury,  Sou  v.  de  Pres.  Carnot,  Mme. 
Abel  Chatenay.  Prince  de  Bulgarie,  and  Mme.  Fernet  Ducher. 
Messrs.  Burch  s  bunches  were  about  a  quarter  the  size  of 
Ferguson's,  and  made  a  very  inferior  show.  Comtesse  de 
Cayia,  rich  reddish  coppery,  was  very  conspicuous.  Mr.  Chas. 
Turner  had  good  vases  of  Mme.  Charles  and  La  Tosca. 

In  class  8,  for  a  dozen  varieties  arranged  on  bamboo  stands, 
there  were  three  entries.  Mr.  John  Mattock,  Headington, 
Oxford,  was  deservedly  first  with  fresh  flowers.  These  were 
AUister  Stella  Gray,  Irish  Elegance,  Doi-othy  Perkins,  Mme. 
Antoine  Mari,  which  we  have  never  .seen  in  such  free  growth 
before:  Amie  Vibert,  W.  A.  Richardson,  Rainbow,  Bardou  Job, 
Billiam  et  Barre  (one  of  the  richest  golden  Roses  extant) ;  also 
Georges  Nabonnand,  Gruss  an  Teplitz,  and  General  Schablikine. 
Messrs.  Jefferies  and  Son,  Cirencester,  were  second,  having  a 
splendid  lot 'of  Gufitave  Regis;  and  Mr.  Chas.  Turner  third. 
Dwarf  Polyantha  or  Pompon  Roses. 

There  was  a  quartette  of  displays  in  class.  9  for  twelve  poly- 
anthas,  six  trusses  of  each,  ana  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co., 
Braiswkk  Nurseries,  Colchester,  was  foremost.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  Mr.  Chas.  Turner  and  Mr.  J.  Mattock  in  this  order. 
The  choicest  kinds  in  these  seta  comprised  Mrs.  Cutbush,  Frau 
Cecils  Walter  (rose-yellow),  Perle  des  Rouges,  Petit  Constant 
(blush-apricot),  Anna  Maria  de  Montravel,  I^nie  Lamesch,  and 
Cecile  Bninner,  each  of  which  Messrs.  F.  Cant  showed.  Others 
were  Eugene  Lamesch  (yellow),  Mignonette,  Etoile  d'Or, 
Katherine  Zeimet,  Achenbrodel,  and  Gloire  de  Polyanthee.  - 

Groups  of  Bosks. 

Three  great  classes  came  into  this  section,  and  the  displays 
were  arranged  against  the  walls  around  the  entire  outline  of 
the  hall.  The  first  of  the  three  classes  (No.  10)  was  for  a  group 
of  Roses  placed  on  the  floor.  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt, 
were  alone  represented.  Betty  Berkeley,  tea,  is  rich  crimson ; 
and  Georges  IVabonnand,  La  Tosca,  Eda  Meyer,  Irish  Elegance, 
and  Florence  Pemberton  were  very  fine. 

The  next  (class  11)  bespoke  a  representative  group  of  cut 
Roses  placed  on  the  staging  in  a  space  not  exceeding  100  sqft. 
Medals  and  money  were  awarded  in  each  of  three  prises.  TTie 
gold  medal  and  £2  was  worthily  annexed  by  Hobbies,  Ltd., 
Dereham,  Norfolk,  who  excel  in  this  kind  of  work.  They 
employed  tall  bamboo  stands  as  pyramids  along  the  back,  while 
stout  wires  were  looped  to  form  arches  between.  There  wero 
lesser  arches  toward  the  front,  having  tiny  baskets  of  Roses 
suspended  from  their  middle.  Baskets  and  vases  of  blooms 
filled  up  the  interspaces,  and  the  effect  was  rich  and  varied. 
We  cannot  stop  to  name  many  of  the  kinds,  but  the  new 
Billiard  et  Barre  was  good,  also  Mme.  P.  Cochet  and  Countess 
of  Gosford.  The  second  prize  with  silver  medal  and  SOs.  fell 
to  Mr.  Geo.  Prince,  Ix)ngworth ;  and  third  to  Messrs.  Gunn  and 
Sons,  Olton,  Birmingham,  <if  herbaceous  Phlox  fame,  who  have 
thus  broken  out  unexpectedly  in  the  Rose  world.  They  had  a 
looser,  wider-set.  displav.  Killarney,  Liberty,  and  La  Toscia  were 
each  fine.  We  liked  Mr.  Prince's  table  very  much,  especially 
the  edging.     Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  and  8ons,"Ltd..  were  fourth. 

In  the  sucreedinor  and  smaller  classes  on  the  same  lines 
(space  60  sq  ft),  Mr.  F.  M.  Bradley,  Church  Street,  Peter- 
borough, a  new  name  to  us,  was  first  with  fine  quality.     Ix>ng 


shoots  and  fine  flowers  were  arranged  uprightly  in  bamboo 
stands.  This  display  was  a  centre  of  interest.  Messrs.  Spooner 
and  Sons,  Hounslow,  Middlesex,  second;  and  Messrs.  Harkness 
and  Co.,  Hitchin,  third,  the  latter  having  their  vases  in  lines. 

New  Sebdlikq  Variitibs. 

Only  one  new  Rose  received  award : — 

Avoca  (Alex.  Dickson  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Newtownards). — A 
large,  thick  petalled,  heavy  h.t.  Rose,  of  excellent  form,  high 
firm  centre,  and  nicely  folded,  recurved-edaed  petals.  The 
colour  is  crimsop.-purule,  rich  and  fine.  H  seems  to  fall  in 
general  character  and  colour  between  Alfred  Colomb  and  J.  B. 
Clark.  It  is  a  splendid  Rose,  having  long  stems  and  good 
foliage,  though  some  folks  object  to  the  purple  in  the  flowers. 
(Gold  medal.) 

Boss  Hips. 

The  class  for  Rose  hips,  that  is,  fruiting  shoots  of  Roses 
(No.  15),  which  was  inaugurated  a  year  or  two  ago,  is  educa- 
tional, though  the  visitors  had  so  much  to  see  in  the  floral 
line,  that  the  hips  were  somewhat  neglected  on  this  occasion. 
Messrs.  Paul  ana  Son,  Cheshunt,  as  usual,  were  first,  having 
Pomifera,  Lucida,  Rugoea  America,  Rugosa  Rose  Apples, 
Pisocarpa,  and  Rugosa  (type),  all  more  or  lees  crimson.     Altaioa 


has  black  hips;  macrophylla,  green  and  spiny  ones;  and  R.  alba, 
green,  orange  and  red.  Messrs.  F.  Cant  were  second,  mostly 
with  Kugosas,  also  fimbriata,  having  long  sepals;  and  J.  Mat- 
tock was  third  with  Red  Scotch  (black  bins),  polvantha  simplex 
(small  green,  in  clusters),  with  canina  ana  rubrifolia,  the  latter 
wax-rea. 

Amateim. 

A  feature  of  some  interest  was  the  ladies'  class  for 
a  decorated  table.  There  were  nine  of  these  in  the  west  end 
annexe,  which  they  filled  completely.  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay  was 
used  on  four  of  the  tables,  but  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Miss 
J.  Langton,  Ravmead,  Hendon,  N.W.,  who  used  Irish  Elegance 
and  a  few  double  Roses  of  a  paler  colour.  A  silver  cup  was  the 
prize.  Mrs.  M.  Munt,  Stagenhoe  Park  Gardens,  Welwyn,  with 
Chatenay  Roses,  was  second.  This  made  a  rich  fine  show. 
Mrs.  E.  P.  Butcher,  55,  Upper  Brook  Street,  Ipswich,  was  third, 
also  with  Chatenay. 

The  bowls  of  Roses  were  attractive  in  class  28,  especially 
Miss  J.  Langton' s  most  elegant  and  bold  display  of  Chatenays. 
The  shoots  used  with  the  flowers  stood  about  2ft  high.  Min. 
Herbert  Molyneaux,  Brantwood,  Purley,  had  another  splendid 
and  massive  display,  usi^ig,  we  believe,  Gustavo  Regis.  Mrs. 
W.  Munt,  AVelwyn,  Herts,  third.  Class  27  was  also  for  a  bowl, 
and  Miss  J.  LanQ;ton  beat  Mrs.  Orpen,  of  Colchester,  she  having 
a  bright  pink  Rose,  not  too  large,  and  employing  plenty  ot 
leafy  shoots.  Mrs.  Orpen  haa  Druschkis.  Mrs.  Herbert 
MolVneaux  was  third,  also  with  Druschkis. 

In  the  general  section,  for  eighteen  distinct  blooms  (open  to 
all),  the  winners  were  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton,  R.  Foley  Hobbs, 
and  E.  B.  Lindsell,  placed  so.  For  twelve  blooms  (open  to 
growers  of  2(XX)  plants),  Mr.  W.  O.  Timis  beat  G.  Speight;  and 
third,  E.  M.  Eversfield.  For  nine  blooms,  Messrs.  G.  Monies, 
C.  F.  H.  Leslie,  and  A.  Evans  were  prizewinners ;  while  for  the 
half-dozen  flowers  the  awards  fell  to  W.  S.  Chapman,  W.  Ham- 
mond, and  Rev.  H.  S.  Arkwright.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Pemberton 
again  led  in  class  20  for  a  table  of  garden  Roses,  being  folk>wed 
by  F.  Dennison  and  H.  R.  Darlington,  who  were  placed  equal. 
In  the  section  for  t.'s  and  n.'s  Mr.  Conway  Jones  nad  the  best 
twelve;  Mrs.  Fortescue  (gardener,  C.  Page),  being  second; 
and  R.  Foley  Hobbs  third.  For  nine,  the  prizetakers  were 
Messrs.  A.  Evans,  C.  F.  H.  Leslie,  and  G.  Speight;  and  for 
six,  Mr.  Timis  beat  W.  S.  Chapman  and  W.  Hammond  in  this 
order.  For  the  six  vases  of  five  blooms  each,  Mr.  0.  G.  Orpen 
beat  Mr.  Pemberton;  Mr.  Eversfield  following  third  in  a  g^>od 
contest. 

Bbst  Blooms. 

AMATBT7R8. — Rov.  J.  B.  Shackle  for  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  h.p. 
Mr.  O.  G.  Orpen  for  Bessie  Brown,  h.t.  Mr.  R.  Boswell  for 
Maman  Cochet,  t. 

NuBSBRYHEN.— D.  and  W.  Croll  for  John  Stuart  Mill,  h.p. 
J.  Cocker  and. Sons  for  La  France  '89,  h.t.  J.  Jefferies  and 
Son  for  Madame  Lambard«  t. 


H^#- 


Small  Ferns. 

Small  ferns  are  always  in  good  demand,  and  although  the 
prices  at  which  they  are  sold  leave  but  a  small  margin  of  profit, 
usually  they  are  such  a  sure  crop  when  any  reasonable  care  is 
taken  of  them  that  they  are  on  the  whole  worth  looking  well 
after.  Small  ferns  now  in  2in  pots  should  be  encouraged  in 
every  possible  way  to  make  stocky,  well-formed  plants  before 
they  are  shifted  into  3in  pots.  It  will  not  pay  to  give  these 
plants  muoh  more  ixx>m  on  benches  than  the  pots  require,  but 
it  will  pay  to  go  over  them  once  in  a  while  and  move  them  about 
a  little  ;  this  will  help  them  to  attain  perfect  form.  With  small 
ferns  it  is  very  important  that  they  be  produced  in  successive 
batches,  so  that  there  may  at  all  times  be  a  suflBcient  number  in 
condition  to  fill  orders  es  they  come  in. 
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R.H.S.  Soientifio  Committee,  Bept.  i7th. 

Present :  Mr.  J.  T.  Bennett-Poe,  M.A.,  V.M.H.  (in  the  chair) ; 
Dr.  A.  B.  Rendle,  Messre.  H.  J.  Veitch,  J.  DougUs,  H.  T. 
Gofisow,  A.  O.  Walker,  G.  Gordon,  G.  S.  Saunders,  and  F.  J. 
Chittenden  (hon.  sec.). 

Runner  Bean  Flower  Colour. — Mr.  Cuthbertson  wrote 
concerning  the  Runner  Beans  similar  in  flower  colour  to  those 
of  the  "Butterfly"  Bean  shown  by  Mr.  Worsley  at  the  last 
meeting,  that  Herr  Benary,  the  introducer  of  that  Bean,  in- 
formed him  that  it  was  found  as  a  sport  among  Painted  Lady 
Runners  some  five  or  six  years  ago,  and  by  careful  selection 
it  was  fixed.  Herr  Benary  had  never  made  any  crossings  be- 
tween red  and  white  Runner  Beans,  and  could  not  therefore 
aay  what  the  result  of  such  crossing  would  be  likely  to  be. 

Hybrid  Between  Pear  and  Quince.— Mr.  Veitch  showed 
fruit  from  two  trees  raised  from  seed,  the  result  of  a  cross 
made  by  J.  Seden  in  1895,  between  the  Pear  Bergamo tte 
Bsperen  9  and  the  Portugal  Quince  6'  The  seeds  were  both 
obtained  from  one  fruit j  and  it  was  seen  that  whilst  one  of  the 
seedlings  was  ver^  similar  to  the  Pear,  the  other  much  more 
resembled  the  Quince.  The  fruits  were  immature,  so  that  the 
flavour  could  not  be  tested.  Mr.  J.  Veitoh,  however,  promised 
to  send  further  specimens  if  they  should  ripen. 

Double  Aster. — Mr.  Veitch  also  showed  flowers  of  a  double 
Aster  sp.  (Michaelmas  Daisv). 

Leaf  Diseases.— Mr.  A.  O.  Walker  showed  leaves  of 
Clerodendron  tricbotomum  with  brown  spots,  and  remarked 
upon  the  prevalence  of  leaf  diseases  during  the  i)ast  season, 
with  particular  reference  to  the  death  of  Black  Currant  leaves. 
This  the  committee  thought  was  probably  due  to  the  fungus 
GloBOsporum  ribis,  which  had  been  particularly  prevalent 
during  the  past  season.  Mr.  Walker  said  that  he  found  young 
trees  free  of  the  disease,  while  older  trees  were  badly  affected. 

Potato  Disease. — Mr.  Giissow  showed  specimens  of  tubers  of 
Potato  badly  attacked  by  a  disease,  having  something  of  the 
.  appearance  of  a  bad  attack  of  *'  scab.**  He  found,  however, 
that  the  appearance  was  not  associated  with  any  of  the  fungi 
usually  found,  but  with  a  myxomycete,  Spongospora  Solani, 
Bruch.,  which  had  been  previously  observed  m  Holland  and  in 
Ireland.  The  present  specimens  came  from  Lincoln.  The 
scabby  spots  have  an  olive  green  tint  when  the  spores  are  still 
jattached  to  the  rind  of  the  Potato,  but  the  spores  frequently 
become  detached  and  are  left  in  the  soil.  The  organism  ap- 
pears to  be  unable  to  grow  in  any  but  an  acid  medium*. 

Red-fleshed  PeaA. — Mr.  E.  fturrell,  of  Claremont  Gardens, 
Esher,  sent  Pears  having  the  flesh  of  a  deep  red  colour  with 
the  following  note:  **A  Pear  I  take  to  be  '  Sanguinole,^  with 
several  synonyms,  among  which  is  Parkinson's  '  Blood-red 
Pear,'  a  variety  said  to  have  been  grown  in  France  over  350 
years  ago.  The  tree  from  which  the  specimens  exhibited  were 
taken  is  a  standard  between  15ft  and  20ft  in  height  growing 
in  a  garden  at  Glaygate,  Surrey.  The  tree  has  the  appeai-anoe 
of  having  been  twice  *  wo'*k®^-'  "^^  Pear  is  naturally  of  no 
value  in  these  days,  but  is  of  interest  on  account  of  its  rarity." 

Dark-red-fleshed  Peach. — Mr.  W.  A.  Carey  sent  a  Peach 
leathered  from  a  tree  raised  from  seed  by  himself,  the  stone 
having  come  from  one  of  the  varieties  (name  unknown)  com- 
monly grown  outdoors.  Mr.  Carey  stated  that  when  ripe  the 
fruit  was  of  very  good  flavour,  but  differed  from  other  com- 
monly grown  Peaches  in  the  remarkable  colour,  which  was  black 
until  a  few  days  before  the  fruit  was  ripe,  when  it  gradiiallv 
became  lighter  till  it  was  a  deep  red  colour.  The  fruit  agreed 
well  in  its  characters  with  that  described  in  French  works  under 
the  name  "  Sanguinole,"  and  known  in  this  country  as  "  Blood 
Peach, "^  and  it  is  curious  that  that  variety  (or  something  very 
nearly  aporoaching  it)  should  have  been  ra?sed  from  the  stone 
of  an  ordinary  Peach. 

Numerous  diseased  plants  were  received  and  dealt  with. 

Dahlia  Union,  London,  Sept  i2th. 

This  popular  exhibition  always  attracts  a  large  gathering  of 
Dahlia  growers  to  the  Royal  Botanic  Society's  Gardens,  Regents 
Park.  The  show  on  this  occasion  was  a  capital  oney  the  quality 
of  the  flowers  better  than  those  seen  last  week  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  and  most  of  the  classes  were  keenly  contested.  Mr. 
E.  F.  Hawes^  the  hon.  secretary,  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
smooth  running  of  the  show. 

The  class  provided  by  Messrs.  Hobbies,  Ltd.,  for  a  dinner 
table  decoration  of  Dahlias  with  suitable  foliage  brought  out 
four  entrants,  Mr.  M.  V.  Seale,  Sevenoaks,  securing  the  nremier 
award  with  a  light  arrangement  of  pompon  cactus  Dahlias, 
chiefly  red  and  white.  Mrs.  H.  L.  Sell,  Cromwell  Road,  Luton, 
was  second,  having'a  table  of  single  varieties  of  mauve  and 
heliotrope  shades.  Mr.  F.  G.  Oliver,  97,  Tollington  Park,  was 
third. 

The  class  for  six  bunches  of  pompon  cactus  produced  three 
entries,  Mr.  Scale  winning  with  neat  sprays  of  Little  Dolly, 


Tom  Tit,  Mary,  W.  Marshall,  Vera,  and  Brilliance.  Me82rs. 
Cheal  and  Sons  were  a  eood  second  with  nice  bunches  of  Tom 
Tit,  The  Bride,  and  Modesty.     Mr.  J.  Walker  was  third. 

The  show  and  fancy  varieties  were  of  first  rate  quality.  For 
twenty-four  varieties,  distinct,  the-re  were  four  competitors,  Mr. 
J.  Walker,  Thame,  winning  first  prize  with  a  good  even  set  of  ^ 
blooms;  the  varieties  were  Plutarch.  Gk)lden  Gem,  Chieftain,' 
Roy  Scale.  W.  Keith,  The  Reverend,  W.  Rawlings,  Mrs.  :•. 
Slack,  T.  W.  Girdlestone,  R.  T.  Rawlings,  J.  Nicholson,  Florence 
Tranter,  Arthur  Rawlings,  J.  Walker,  Mrs.  Mortimer,  Comte 
de  la  Sa.ux,  Wm.  Powell.  Harbinger,  Standard.  Purple  Prince, 
Kathleen,  Virginale,  ano  Jas.  Cocker.  Mr.  Cnas.  Turner  was 
a  good  second,  and  Messre.  Keynes,  Williams  and  Co.,  third. 

In  the  smaller  class  for  twelve  blooms,  distinct,  tnere  were 
again  four  entries.  Here  Messrs.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley, 
secured  first  honours,  having  good  deep  flowers  of  W.  Rawlings, 
T.  W.  Girdlestone.  Warrior,  Harry  Keith  ^Florence  Tranter, 
and  Dante.  Mr.  J.  R.  Tranter,  Henley-on-Thames,  was  secona 
with  fine  flowers  of  A.  Rawlings,  J.  Hickhng,  Lord  Salisbury, 
and  Chieftain.     Mr.  S.  Cooper  was  third. 

The  competition  for  twelve  bunches  of  six  blooms  each 
brought  out  a  splendid  oompetition,  no  less  than  six  staging. 
Messrs.  Jas.  Stredwick  and  Son,  St.  Leonards,  proved  the 
victors.  The  varieties  employed  were  Ivemia,  Hehum,  Harold 
Peerman,  Alfred  Dyer,  Dorothy,  Etruria,  Miss  Hiilfl,  Dr.  G.  G. 
Gray,  C.  E.  Wilkins,  Rev.  A.  Bridge.  Wm.  Marshall,  and 
Uranus,  all  being  remarkably  bright  ana  fresh.  Mr.  H.  Shoe- 
smith,  Woking,  was  a  close  second;  it  was  only  after  very  care- 
ful pointing  that  he  lost  first  place.  His  best  varieties  were 
W.  Marshall.  C.  H.  Curtis,  Snowdrift,  Daisy  Staples,  Sweet 
Lavender,  Elsie  Messenger,  Flame,  and  EUa  Ellri^.  Mr.  J. 
Walker,  Thame,  was  third. 

The  classes  for  cactus  blooms  arranged  on  boards  brought 
out  a  keen  competition.  Messrs.  J.  Stredwick  and  Son  were 
the  first  priee  winners,  staging  excellent  blooms  of  W.  Marshall, 
Lustre,  Ivema,  Ethel,  Dr.  G.  G.  Gray,  Rev.  A.  Bridge,  J.  B. 
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Alight.     Messrs.  Keypes,  Williams  and  Co.  brought  up  the  rear. 

For  twelve  blooms  distinct,  Mr.  S.  Mortimer  won  first 
honours  with  good  blooms  of  Crepuscule^  H.  W.  Sillem,  Clincher, 
T.  Parkin,  Mrs.  F.  Grinstead,  J.  B.  Riding,  and  Mrs.  G.  Steven- 
son. Mr.  M.  V.  Seale  was  a  good  seconcl^  having  W.  Marshall, 
Advance,  Imperial,  and  White  Lady  in  good  form.  Mr.  W. 
Baxter,  Woking,  was  third. 

Class  9  was  ror  three  vases  of  nine  blooms,  with  any  added 
foliage,  the  display  created  bv  the  six  entrants  being  quite  a 
feature  of  the  snow.  Mr.  J.  Walker  was  first  with  fine  vases  of 
Conrad,  Clincher,  and  Mont  Blanc.  Mr.  M.  V  Seale  followed 
with  vases  of  mix6d  blooms,  beautifully  arranged ;  while  Messrs. 
Keynes,  Williams  and  Co.  were  third. 

For  twelve  bunches  of  pompon  varieties  of  ten  blooms  each 
there  were  no  less  than  six  exhibitors.  Mr.  Chas.  Turner, 
Slough,  was  awarded  premier  position  with  some  really  exquisite 
bunches.  The  varieties  were  Bacchus,  Mary,  San  Toy, 
Montague  Wootten.  Mercia,  Hecla,  Cyril,  Thora,  Queen  of 
A\Tiites,  Marietta,  Phyllis,  and  Darkest  of  All.  Mr.  J.  Walker 
came  next  with  nice  bunches  of  San  Toy,  Bacchus,  and  Florence. 
Mr.  M.  V.  Seale  was  third. 

There  were  four  entries  for  twelve  bunches  of  singles,  Messrs. 
J.  Cheal  and  Sons  securing  first  prize  with  a  beautiful  board. 
The  varieties  were  Fugi  San,  Strom boli.  Eclipse,  Rosebank 
Scarlet,  Kitty,  Hector,  Elmira,  Leslie  Seale,  Victoria,  Princess 
of  Wales,  Snowdrop,  and  Columbine,  llie  Rev.  S.  S.  Pearce, 
Coombe  Vicarage,  Woodstock,  was  second  with  a  good  level 
exhibit ;  while  Mr.  M.  V.  Seale  was  third. 

In  class  13  for  six  blooms  of  any  seedling,  show  or  fancy 
variety,  Mr.  S.  Mortimer  received  first  with  Robin  Hood,  a 
crimson  variety  with  old  ^Id  shading. 

For  a  vase  of  either  pink  or  white  cactus,  Mr.  E.  Maw  ley, 
Rosebank,  Berkhampsted,  was  placed  first  with  a  fine  vase  of 
Mrs.  Raby,  beautifully  arranged  with  variegated  Acer. 

For  nine  varieties  of  cactus,  three  blooms,  there  was  a 
splendid  entry.  Mr.  AV.  Stephens,  Spring  Grove,  Isleworth,  was 
placed  first.  The  varieties  were  Wm.  Marshall,  Victorian,  Mrs. 
S.  Gaskill,  Ruby  Grinsted,  Mrs.  F.  Grinsted,  The  Pilot,  J.  B, 
Riding,  Mrs.  McMillan,  and  Primrose,  a  very  fine  exhibit. 
Mr.  W.  E.  Petors,  garoener  to  Miss  E.  Penrhyn,  St.  Leonards, 
was  a  capital  second  with  good  bunches  of  Wm.  Marshall,  J.  B. 
Riding,  and  Nelson.  The  Rev.  A.  Bridge,  Worth  Rectory, 
Crawley,  was  third. 

For  a  vae5e  of  Paeony  flpwered  varieties  there  were  but  .two 
competitors,  Mr.  John  W^alker  winning  with  a  vase  of  Baron 
r'e  (Jrancy ;  while  Mr.  H.  Mitson,  Anerley,  came  second  with 
Duke  Henry  and  Glory  of  Baarm. 

The  following  vaneties  gained  awards : — 
P^fffiy  (Cheal  and  Sons'^. — Prcviou8''y  described.    P.C.C. 
Hildegarde  (C.  Turner)  — A  xompon  of  excellent  form,  a  beai  tiful 
lilic  in  colour.    F.C.C. 
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Brilliant  (Cheal  and  Bona).— A  glowing  orimaon  scarlet  single, 
with  a  yellow  disc.    F.C.C. 

Flame  (Shoeemith).— Described  last  week.    F.C.C. 

Mercury  (Stredwick  and  Son). — A  good  fancy  variety,  chrome 
yellow,  heavily  striped  crimson,  a  good  addition  to  the  fancy  cactus 
olass.    F.C.C. 

€,  E,  Wilkine  (Stredwick  and  Son).— Already  described.    F.C.C. 

Mrs,  W,  BcuBter  (WjBst).— A  deep  crimson  purple  flower  of  tioe 
<3aotu8  type,  good  high  centre.    F.C.C. 

Bev,  A,  Bridge  (Stredwick  and  Son).— Already  described.     F.C.C. 

Messrs.  8.  Spooner  and  Sods,  Hounslow,  arranged  a  table  of 
f  rait,  which  included  some  very  fine  baskets  of  Apples,  which 
were  not  only  large,  but  well  coloured ;  also  some  good  boxes 
of  Plums,  Crabs^  and  Pears.  Messrs.  Hobbies,  Ltd.,  sent  a 
verv  large  exhibit  of  Dahlias  and  Roses.  In  the  former  were 
to  be  noted  tall  bamboos,  eaoh  filled  with  one  variety,  others 
Arranged  in  mounds,  while  susoended  were  baskets  containing 
the  beautiful  single,  Staa*  of  Denmark.  Other  fine  cactus 
varieties  were  Dainty,  Amos  Pen-y,  Charm,  and  T.  A.  Have- 
meyer;  a  good  collectioa  of  the  PsBony  flowered  varieties  also 
attracted  much  attention,  as  did  also  a  very  large  exhibit  of 
decorative  Roses. 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware.  Ltd.,  Feltham,  made  a  verj  distinct  and 
pretty  display,  th^  background  lightly  arranged  with  cactus  and 
oamboos,  while  the  front  contained  all  sectionfi.  The  best 
cactus  varieties  were  Violetta,  Caradoc,  Diavolo,  Ruby  Grinsted, 
Hamlet,  Cynthia,  Whirlwind^nd  Mrs.  Seale ;  while  in  the 
PaMmy  .section  were  Dr.  K.  W.  Van  Gorkom,  Germania,  King 
Leopold,  Glory  of  Baarm,  and  Duke  Henry,  the  whole  group 
beautifully  arranged.  Mr.  A.  LI.  Gwillim,  Cambria  Nursery, 
New  Eltham,  made  a  very  fine  display  of  both  single  and 
double  Begonias  arranged  in  blocks  of  colour,  both  singles  and 
doubles  were  excellent.  Mr.  Geo.  Sage,  Richmond,  put  up  a 
good  collection  of  horticultural  sundries,  which  included  the 
new  non-TUfit&ble  flower  ddsplayer.  Mr.  W.  Riley,  Heme  Hill, 
S.E.J  obtained  a  silver-gilt  medal  for  a  display  of  greenhouses. 

Mr.  J.  T.  West,  Tower  Hill,  Brentwood;  had  a  large  exhibit 
of  cactus  and  pompon  varieties,  arranged  on  wire  frames,  with 
a  little  Gypsophila,  while  palms,  grasses,  and  Asparagus  were 
effectively  employed  as  greenery.  From  Messrs.  J.  F.  Groves 
and  Son,  Ham,  Surrey,  came  a  good  table  of  Chrysanthemum 
maximum  Mrs.  C.  Lothian  Bell,  arranged  in  large  vases ;  also  a 
small  collection  of  Asters  and  Lobelia  Queen  Victoria,  while 
forns  and  Asparagus  helped  the  display.  Messrs.  J.  burrell 
4ind  Co.,  Cambridge,  put  up  a  large  display  of  Gladioli  in  their 
well-known  style,  also  a  small  collection  of  nerbaceous  plants. 

British  Oardeners'  Assooiation. 

Newport  Mestino. 
At  the  last  meeting  of  this  association  on  September  17,  Mr. 
Chis.  Foster  took  the  chair,  and  six  new  members  were  elected 
bringing  tbe  total  up  to  1101  since  the  beginning.  One  can<H- 
date  was  rejected.  On  September  18  a  meeting  was  held  at 
Newport,  Mon.,  and  was  addressed  by  the  secretary.  He 
pointed  out  that  almost  every  class  of  workers  in  the  kingdom 
had  been  organised,  and  that  professional  gardeners  were  prac- 
tically the  only  ones  who  had  not  handed  themselves  together 
for  mutual  benefit  until  the  B.G.A.  was  founded.  Even  now 
many  were  afraid  for  some  reason  or  another  to  join,  and 
seemed  to  be  under  the  impression  that  the  B.G.A.  was  a 
revolutionary  society  imbued  with  anarchieal  ideas.  It  was 
nothing  of  the  kind.  It  did  not  even  profess  to  be  a  Tnule 
Union  m  the  ordinarv  sense  of  the  term,  but  it  did  hope  to  make 
gardeners  see  that  they  had  a  great  right  to  better  wa^es  and 
better  treatment  than  they  generally  received.  Gardening  was 
a  business,  and  not  a  luxury  that  some  people  repeated  with 
parrot-like  monotony.  If  a  luxury,  that  was  precisely  the 
reason  why  gardeners  who  were  skilled  in  their  profession  should 
he  handsomely,  instead  of  niggardly,  paid  for  the  services  they 
rendered.  The  B.G.A.  did  not  in  the  least  wish  to  interfere 
hetween  employer  and  employee,  but  it  did  wish  the  employer 
to  recognise  that  the  gardener  by  whose  ability  his  gardens  were 
kept  ill  perfect  order,  was  a  vastly  more  important  member  of 
society  than  the  individual  who  swept  the  streete  for  a  few 
hours  per  day,  and  was  often  paid  50  per  cent,  more  for  his 
class  of  work  than  the  gardener  was  for  his.  It  was  jMinted 
out  that  so  far  as  gardeners  in  private  situations  were  con- 
cerned, it  was  a  difficult  problem  for  the  B.G.A.  to  interfere  in 
the  regulation  of  wages  and  hours  of  labour.  All  tliat  could 
be  done  was  to  advise  every  gardener  taking  a  situation  to  have 
the  'terms  of  his  employment  set  forth  in  a  business  manner  in 
black  and  white,  and  to  endeavour  to  secure  remuneration  in 
accordance  with  ability  and  experience.  A  good  gardener 
was  always  worth  a  good  wage,  as  he  was  a  more  economical 
manager,  and  produoed  better  results  than  the  unskilled  work- 
man. A  very  lively  discussion  took  place,  and  several  present 
promised  to  join  the  association,  but  no  branch  was  formed. 
The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  Powell,  gardener  to  Col.  Wallis.-^ 
J.  W. 


Market  GtrdeniDg. 


I  recently  called  at  Cedar  Nursery,  Ham,  Surrey  (Messrs. 
J.  T.  Groves  and  Son),  well  known  in  the  Covent  Garden 
Market  for  both  cut  flowers  and  plants.  Some  20,000  Aubrietias 
in  variety  are  grown  in  60*s.  Fuchsias,  20,000  are  now  struck 
in  boxes  for  potting  on  in  OO's  tia  they  sell  them.  Lobelia  for 
stock  is  good  in  small  plants  in  beds.  Chrysanthemums  (eighty 
varieties)  are  here  grown  in  the  field.  Gypsophila  naniculata 
made  a  fine  acreage.  Statioe  latifolia  is  also  largely  grown; 
Lobelia  cardinalis  Victoria,  too,  for  cut  spikes.  Apple,  Norfolk 
Beefing  was  the  best  lot  I  have  seen  for  some  years.  Of  ferns, 
some  200,000  in  60*s  are  grown  for  the  season.  Asparagus 
Sprengeri,  as  grown  in  pots,  stood  in  saucers^  to  cover  the  walls 
of  several  fern  houses :  a  proper  wall  covering,  and  profitable  to 
cut.  The  whole  place,  while  worked  for  market  purposes,  is  well 
cared  for. 

Bbjuvbnatino  Old  Oschard  Tbbxs. 

This  has  been  well  taken  in  hand  bv  J.  T.  Groves  and  Son 
during  the  last  two  years,  with  very  beneficial  results.  Both 
Apples  and  Pears  were  reduced  very  much  in  bulk,  and  now  a 
full  crop  of  fruit,  easy  to  get  at,  is  to  be  seen.  Every  variety  is 
fruiting,  but  the  Windsor  Pears  are  special.  In  addition  to  the 
improved  fruiting,  increased  light  for  the  under  crops  is 
secured. 

Muscat  ViifBS. 

Worthing  is  a  noted  district  for  Grape  erowinz,  and  excels 
in  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  At  the  Bungalow,  Worthing,  Mr. 
Thomas  Mitchell,  grower  for  Mr.  Thomas  Blissett,  informed  me 
that  last  year  GlOIb  were  cut  from  twenty-one  rods,  and  again 
these  look  quite  as  heavily  cropped.  Certainly  they  are  the 
most  perfect  little  lot  of  Muscats  1  have  seen  this  year.  Colour 
is  of  the  risht  class,  and  fine  both  in  berries  and  bundh.  The 
rods  were  drt  apart;  separate  Vines. 

Madbbsvibld  Court  G&api  for  Markibt^ 
This  is  being  well  done  by  Messrs.  Wells,  of  Hounslow,  the 
average  price  being  2ls.  9d.  per  lb.  There  are  risks  in  the 
cultivation  of  this^  but  once  the  details  are  mastered  it  ccdours 
well  and  free  of  crack  in  the  berries.  One  pound  bunches,  no 
shoulders,  lolb  per  rod,  should  finish  right.  It  is  a  heavy 
cropper.— Stbphbn  Castlb. 


Snccesslal  Mosbroom  Cnltare. 

Judging  from  letters  we  receive  from  time  to  time,  it  would 
almost  appear  as  if  Mushroom  growing,  as  described  in  a 
popular  work  on  the  subject,  is  regarded  as  very  much  of  a  myth 
by  a  few  persons  who,  for  some  reason  or  other,  have  not  yet 
succeeded  m  producing  full  crops  of  the  coveted  esculent.  Mush- 
room growing  for  market  ana  hy  the  ton  is  no  myth,  but  a 
stem  reality.  Our  artist  has  visited  Mushroom  grounds  in  a 
north-western  suburb  of  Ix>ndon,  and  has  skilfully  represented 
what  is  done  there.  So  far  from  there  being  any  exaggeration 
in  our  illustration,  it  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  even 
the  fine  specimen  figured  is  much  below  the  natural  sise  of  the 
largest  that  have  been  gathered  from  outdoor  beds.  The 
grower  had  exhibited  specimens  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  31  m  in  circumference  and  weighing  lilbt 
He  has  had  many  weighing  a  pound  each,  and  gathered  eight  at 
one  time  weighing  71b,  or  14oc  each.  The  thickness  of  the  fle^h 
of  these  splendid  specimens  was  1  Jin.  Within  a  period  of  twelve 
months  he  has  gathered  and  sold  seven  tons,  and  has  only  « 
little  more  than  an  acre  of  ground.  He  grows  them  chiefly  on 
ridges  as  shown,  and  also  on  conical  beds.  But  Mushrooms  of 
the  size  of  the  large  one  figured,  which  weighed  nearly  }lb,  are 
not  desirable  for  sale.  The  public  prefer  a  greater  number  to 
the  pound;  and  besides,  the  large  ones  exhaust  the  beds  con- 
siderably and  prevent  their  bearing  over  a  long  period.  Our 
artist  has  further  shown  how  Mushrooms  are  grown  in  a  cePar, 
in  two  rows  of  bins,  the  beds  in  these  being  flat  and  a  little 
more  than  a  foot  deep.  We  may  perhaps  at  some  future  time 
show  how  they  are  grown  in  rough  boxes,  such  as  egg  boxes, 
which  we  have  seen  crammed  with  suitable  manure,  surfaced 
with  earth,  producing  a  crowded  mass  of  Mushrooms. 

Some  persons  appear  to  have  no  diflSculty  whatever  in  grow- 
ing heavy  crops  of  Mushrooms.  They  never  fail,  while  others 
strive  to  the  utmost,  and  yet  do  not  succeed  in  their  object.  We 
recently  listened  to  a  narration  of  the  experience  of  a  gentle^ 
man  who  has  been  striving  for  sucoess  for  the  past  two  years, 
and  he  estimates  every  Mushroom  he  has  grown  has  cost  him 
a  sovereign.  As  he  appeared  doubtful  as  to  whether  what  he 
hoped  for  was  attainable,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  introducing 
him  to  a  gardener  in  a  southern  suburb  of  London,  who  was 
able  to  show  a  small  bed  under  a  stage  in  a  plant  house,  whioh 
has  already  yielded  upwards  of  a  pound  weight  from  eacli 
square  foot  of  surface ;  and  at  least  as  many  more  will  be 
afforded  before  the  bed  is  exhausted.     The  house  has  a  tern- 
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peratare  of  55deg,  which  is  exactly  suitable  for  Mushrooms; 
but  in  another  house  quite  unheated^  the  beds  are  equally 
good^  for  as  soon  as  the  weather  is  a  little  warm  they  become 
"white  over/'  thousands  of  small  Mushrooms  then  pushing 
through   the  surface.       The  same   gardener  also   grows  them 


rightly  prepared,  good  spawn  and  proper  attention,  which  is 
very  little,  Mushrooms  cannot  help  growing." 

If  a  mass  of  sweetened  manure  from  horse  stables  in  which 
the  animals  are  fed  on  hard  food-^hayiug  few  Carrots,  and 
little  or  no   medicine— is  ready  now,   there  is  nice  time  lor 


Mushrooms  and  their  Cultivation. 


equally  well  in  open  sheds,  also  on  ridges  outdoors.  On  being 
asked  by  the  disappointed  grower  why  one  i>enson  succeeds  ana 
another  fails,  he  simply  replied:  "Because  one  follows  Wright's 
book  exactly,  and  the  other  does  not;  he  may  think  he  does, 
but  makes  a  mistake    somewhere,  for    with    suitable    manure 


making  beds  indoors.  The  manure  must  be  sweet  and^  moist 
(but  not  wet) ;  then  fill  it  into  the  beds,  say  2ft  deep,  treading 
it  firmly.  Then  place  a  3in  covering  of  soil  over  it  and  make 
level.  When  the  heat  has  subsided  to  80deg  it  is  then  safe  to 
spawn  the  bed. 
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ToDDg  Gintenen'  DomalD. 

%•  The  priee  is  awarded  to  Mr.  F.  Cave.  Duffryn,  near  Cw- 
diflF,  for  his  letter  on  nursery  experience.  In  reply  to  "  J.  B.," 
ihis  dirticle  on  Melons  will  appear  in  due  season.  But  send 
again;  try  something  at  present  seasonable.  We  would  like  to 
draw  attention  to  the  kindly  action  of  a  recent  prizewinner. 
After  paying  38.  for  his  quarterly  subscription  for  the  Journal, 
he  contributed  the  balance  (2s.)  to  the  Benevolent  Fund  of  his 
''club/'  to  wit,  the  United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident 
Society — a  sick  benefit  society  whose  claims  we  would  urge  upon 
the  coDSLdenation  of  all  our  younger  men. 

O«aiiothiues  (Mouitain  Bweet).      ^ 

These  are  North  American  shrubs,  and  are  very  ornamental, 
the  free  growth  and  profusion  of  bloom  giving  pretty  effects. 
The  majority  of  the  species  are  valuable  as  wall  plants;  and 
some,  especially  the  hybrids,  are  wonderfully  effective  when 
grown  as  buc/hes  massed  in  beds.  The  period  at  which  they 
flower  also  adds  to  their  value,  it  being  in  most  cases  prolonged 
from  the  summer  well  into  the  autumn,  a  time  when  flowering 
shrubs  are  none  too  plentiful.  The  flowers  are  small,  but  their 
abundance  compensates  for  this,  and  the  inflorescences  are 
terminal.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  more  of  the  species  are  not 
perfectly  hardy,  but  with  safety  they  can  be  used  outdoors  in 
the  South  or  West.  In  other  parts  of  the  oountrv  it  is  advis- 
able to  grow  them  on  walls,  preferably  with  south  aspects,  as 
these  positions  give  these  a  better  chance  to  ripen  their  wood. 
Wall  plants  should  be  pruned  back  in  spring  to  within  two  or 
three  eyes,  as  the  flowers  are  borne  on  the  current  year's  shoots. 
Plants  growing  as  bushes,  either  in  beds  or  in  the  shrubberies^ 
should  also  be  pruned    back  to  within  a  few  eyes   of  the  ola 


of  48's,  indoors.  For  this  operation,  July  is  the  best  month. 
Another  means  of  treating  cuttings  is  to  insert  them  in  sandy 
soil  in  a  cold  frame  about  the  end  of  September.  Layering 
may  also  be  practised,  and  this  will  be  found  to  produce  strong 
plants. 

A  few  of  the  best  species  are  C.  Veitchianus,  a  pretty  blue, 
the  flowers  being  disposed  in  dense  clusters  and  the  plants  are 
hardy.  C.  rigidus  is  recommended  for  a  south  wall :  tlie  flowers 
are  a  deep  purple,  and  appear  in  April  and  May.  U.  papillosus 
IS  also  best  suited  for  a  wall.  The  leaves  are  evergreen,  and  the 
flowers  pale  blue,  opening  in  June.  C.  asureus  flowers  fz^y 
in  a  dry  sunny  position.  The  colour  is  pale  blue,  and  should  the 
season  be  favourable,  the  flowering  is  prolongeid  from  May  to 
the  autumn.  The  lowers  of  C.  americanus  are  white  and  very 
numerous.  Another  hardy  species  is  C.  floribundus.  The 
colour  is  bright  blue,  and  it  is  very  floriferous.  O.  americanus 
and  C.  asureus  are  responsible  for  a  very  beautiful  race  of  hardy 
hyT)rids,  among  them  being  C.  Gk>ire  de  Versailles,  pale  blue ; 
Amoldi,  asure  blue;  Perle  Rose,  pink ;  grandiflorus,  blue;  Geres, 
rose;  and  Gloire  des  Plantieres,  a  dark  blue.— W.  B.  L. 

HyaoiAthi  for  Barly  Foroing. 

T^e  time  for  potting  early  forcing  bulbs  ha.s  once  again  come 
round.  To  cultivate  Hyacinths  well  a  little  forethought  in 
selecting  the  bulbs  is  of  great  importance,  as  only  the  best  re- 
sults can  be  gained  by  having  well  finished  and  ripened  bulbs. 
As  soon  as  the  bulbs  arrive  oarefully  look  them  over  and  see  if 
there  are  any  that  are  not  sound.  Five-inch  pots  aro  the  best 
to  use  for  Humans,  as  these  can  be  used  with  greater  advantage 
in  the  dwelling  house.  The  pots  should  be  well  drained,  as 
many  failures  occur  through  bad  drainage.  A  good  compost  is 
two  parts  of  loam,  one  part  of  spent  Mushroom  manure,  one 
part  leaf  mould,  and  one  part  river  sand,  mixing  the  whole  well 
tot^ether.  Five  or  six  bulbs  should  be  placed  in  each  pot  with 
a  little  sand  under  each  bulb,  and  the  compost  can  be  pressed  in 
firmly,  leaying  the  crown  of  the  bulbs  about  level  with  the  sur- 
face. The  pots  may  then  be  placed  on  a  hard  bottom  of  ashes, 
and  covered  with  cocoa-nut  fibre  or  coal  ashes  to  the  depth  of 
6in.  Those  intended  for  the  first  hatch  should  be  removed  from 
the  plunging  material  as  soon  as  the  pote  are  full  of  roots  and 
the  bulbs  have  made  about  an  inch  of  top  growth.  Place  them 
'?  ft  oold  frame  for  a  few  days  and  keep  shaded  from  the  light 
till  the  growth  becomes  green ;  afterwards  place  in  heat,  not  too 
sharp  at  first,  as  extremes  are  sure  to  prove  destructive.  The 
flowers  ought  to  b6  staked  neatly,  wire  studs  being  the  best. 
After  the  flowers  have  died  off  the  bulbs  should  be  dried  and 
placed  m  a  frame.  They  can  be  planted  in  the  open  ground  the 
next  season,  where  they  will  flower  year  after  year. 

Hyacinths  are  very  pretty  when  grown  in  glasses,  as  they 
are  very  oniamental  in  drawing  rooms.  Firm,  well-ripened 
bulbs  should  be  chosen,  as  for  the  pot  culture.  '  The  glasses 
should  be  filled  so  that  the  base  of  the  bulb  barely  touches  the 
water,  and  a  few  pieces  of  charcoal  may  be  placed  in  the  water. 


The  glasses  can  then  be  placed  in  the  dark  till  the  bulbs  have 
made  roots,  when  they  may  be  removed  to  the  light.  Fresh 
water  should  be  given  whenever  the  other  becomes  impure — 
A.  £.  Rose,  The  Gardens,  High  Leigh,  Hoddesdon,  Herts. 

The  Importance  of  Water  to  Plants. 

Waterings  is  one  of  the  most  important  details  in  the  success- 
ful cultivation  of  all  kinds  of  plants.  All  plants  contain  a  large 
percentag;e  of  water  in  their  composition.  Eveij  gardener 
knows  quite  well  that  if  a  plant  is  not  watered  during  its  grow- 
ing period  it  dies ;  but  I  venture  to  say  it  is  not  so  well  known 
why  water  is  given  to  plants,  both  to  the  roots  and  also  in  the 
atmosphere  surrounding  them.  In  the  first  place  water  is 
appliea  to  the  soil  containing  the  roots  to  render  the  food 
materials  in  the  soil  soluble,  to  be  readily  taken  up  by  the 
minute  root-hairs  situated  just  behind  the  growing  points. 
Secondly,  water  in  the  form  of  vapour  in  the  atmosphere  pre- 
vents a  too  rapid  tran;q>iration  through  the  leaves.  Dry  hot  air 
excites  transpiration,  whereas  moist  air  checks  it. 

Plants  naturally  adapted  for  growing  in  dry  situations  have 
modifications  in  their  structure  to  prevent  a  too  rapid  transpira- 
tion. Some  have  thick  fleshy  leaves;  others  have  their  leaves 
so  situated  as  to  present  as  small  a  surface  as  possible  to  the 
sun's  rays — Ruscus  aculeatus  is  a  ^ood  instance  of  this  particu- 
lar modification.  Plants  growing  in  a  naturally  moist  situation 
have  a  large  leaf  surface.  The  foregoing  external  appearances 
of  plants  are  of  great  assistance  to  cultivators  in  enaoling  them 
to  select  the  most  likely  position  in  which  to  grow  each  par- 
ticular subject.  Too  much  wate^  in  a  soil  causes  it  to  be  cold-; 
this  is  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  draining  land.  Stagnant 
water  is  detrimental,  it  preventing  access  ci  air  to  the  roots ; 
also  it  is  only  when  water  is  constantly  moving  in  the  soil  that 
it  acts  upon  the  ingredients.  Water  rises  through  the  soil  by 
capillarity ;  and  the  finer  the  particles  the  greater  the  capillary 
attraction.  The  importance  of  a  mulch  lies  in  the  i)ower  it  has 
of  retaining  the  moisture  after  it  is  drawn  to  the  surface  in  this 
manner.— S.  L. 

My  Flrtt  Nursery  Ezperienoe. 

About  two  months  ago  I  applied  in  the  usual  way  to  a  well- 
known  nursery  for  temporary  employment,  having  left  my 
situation  to  try  to  improve  my  position.  I  {received  a  favourable 
reply,  so  {mcked  my  tivips,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  of 
July  was  whirling  my  way  in  the  Norfolk -express  to  Liverpool 
Street  Station,  London.  I  may  add  that  I  had  a  chum  with  me, 
both  of  us  going  to  the  same  nursery,  which  we  afterwards 
found  was  far  better  than  landing  by  one's-eelf  in  a  strange 
place.  On  our  arrival  we  enquired  for  the  manager,  who,  having 
satisfied  himself  that  we  were  the  applicants,  gave  us  the  order 

to  start  in  the  morning  under  Mr. ,  the  herbaceous  and 

alpine  plant  foreman.  Tne  following  morning,  having  registered 
our  time,  we  were  separated  (in  fact,  we  hardly  ever  had  the 
pleasure  of  working  together  during  the  three  weeks  that  I  was 
there).  I  was  told  off  with  an  experienced  hand  to  plant  out 
some  Linums  which  were  in  pots.  The  method  employed  was 
first  of  all  to  lay  a  rod  across  the  bed,  which  was  6ft  wide,  and 
then  to  cut  a  trench  according  to  the  size  of  the  roots  of  the 
plants,  fill  it  with  water,  put  m  the  plant,  level  off,  and  take 
out  another  trench  about  a  foot  from  tne  first,  keeping  the  work 
in  front.  After  the  first  day  I  was  allowed  to  go  ''on  my 
own,''  and  continued  so  till  I  left. 

My  work  was  not  very  varied,  as,  with  the  exception  of 
helping  to  water  in  the  frame  yard  for  an  hour  and  a  half  night 
and  morning,  the  whole  time  was  taken  up  in  planting  various 
herbaceous  subjects,  among  them  being  Linaria  dalmatioa. 
Hollyhocks,  Lathy  ruses.  Delphiniums,  and  Linum  narbonenae. 

Of  course,  in  a  large  nursery  such  as  this,  one  saw  many 
plants  which  in  private  gardens  are  rather  scarce.  I  will  give 
a  small  list  of  those  in  bloom  during  my  stay.  Among  herbaceous 
plants  were  Aconitum  pyrenaicum,  a  fine  yellow  Bi>ecies; 
A.  Napellus  bicolor,  An<uiusa  italioa,  the  Dropmore  variety, 
being  especially  fine ;  Bocconia  cordata  aAd  B.  Giraldi  purpurea ; 
Buphthaimum  speciosum.  Grindelia  patens,  the  flowers  a  orisht 
yellow,  something  like  tnose  of  an  Erigeron ;  Galena  o{ficinuis, 
G.  Hartlandi,  a  fine  variety  with  lilac  flowers ;  Engeron  phila- 
delphicus,  rose  coloured  flowers,  very  pretty;  Eryngiums  in 
variety,  E.  maritimum  especially  took  my  fancy,  its  sUver-grey 
foliage  being  very  striking;  E.  tripartinum  is  also  very  good. 
Ly thrum  virgatum,  and  L.  Salicana  superbum,  and  othens  too 
numerous  to  mention  were  flowering. 

Among  the  alpine  and  rock  plants  were  Campanula  gargianica 
hirsuta,  C.  Bavarica,  C.  turbmata  and  varieties,  0.  carpatioa 

Selviformis,  C.  carpatica  Isabel,  and  other  forms ;  also  Jasione 
ankse,  a  trailer  with  pretty  blue  flowers.  Scabious  pterocepha- 
lus,  Sedums  in  variety,  Saxifragas,  Thymus,  among  which  the 
serpyllum  varieties  were  very  pretty,  especially  albus.  Aquatics, 
too,  were  here.  The  Nymphseas,  of  course,  ranked  first;  they 
were  splendid.  Among  tnem  were  the  Marliacea  hybrids, 
N.  tu Derosa  (white),  N.  William  Falconer,  Robinsoni  (very 
handsome) ;  Nuphar  Iut<>um,  Alisma  Plantago,  Butomus  umbel- 
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latus,  Juncus  zebrinus,  and  tbe  lovely  Aponogeton  distacbyon. 
Of  course,  tbis  is  only  a  very  small  list ;  one  could  go  on  naming 
tbings  for  a  considerable  time,  but  space  will  not  permit. 

In  conclusion,  I  sbould  like  to  state  that  the  foreman  and 
others  in  authority  were  always  only  too  pleaded  to  answer  any 

fueetions  with  repard  to  the  treatment  of  different  plants,  and 
think  it  is  to  the  benefit  of  anyone  to  serve  at  least  a  short 
period  in  a  nursery.— F.  Cave,  Duffryn,  near  Cardiff. 

Eavwlgt  on  'Mimir. 

These  small  insects  are  among  the  greatest  enemies  a  car* 
dener  has  to  contend  with,  and  if  precautions  are  not  taken 
early  the  centres  of  the  Chrysanthemum  plants  will  be  greatly 
damaged.  This  is  not  a  very  encouraging  state  of  affairs  after 
a  season's  hard  woHc  and  diligence,  therefore  a  few  hints  would 
be  of  interest.  The  insect  does  not  exactly  eat  off  a  bud,  but 
rather  nibbles  it  just  below  the  base   with  those  pincer-like 

Srojections  on  the  front  of  its  head,  it  therefore  makes  the 
ower  come  deformed.  There  is  one  thing  you  must  be  careful 
about  when  putting  sticks  to  'Mums,  and  that  is,  alwavs  fill  the 
tops  of  the  bamboos  with  ^putty  or  clay ;  putty  for  cnoice,  for 
when  the  clay  gets  dry  it  slips  down  the  stick  and  is  therefore 
absolutely  useless. 

There  is  a  good  plan  practised  here  for  catching  earwigs, 
whioib  is  this :  Get  an  armful  of  Broad  Bean  stalks,  or  as  many 
as  3^u  think  will  be  sufficient,  cut  into  lengths  of  about  6in,  tie 
a  piece  of  raffia  about  an  inch  from  the  end.  leaving  just  about 
a  Toot  or  so  to  tie  on  the  canes.  Place  the  stalks  about  Sin 
from  the  top  of  tbe  plants  among  the  foliage,  and  tie  the  raffia 
rather  slack,  so  that  it  will  slide  up  the  bamboos  with  the  growth 
of  the  plant.  The  earwig  finds  the  stalk  when  working  at  night, 
and  hides  itself  inside  for  the  day.  In  the  morning  walk  a&ng 
the  rows  of  'Mums  with  some  warm  water  and  paraffin  in  a 
little  can.  Place  one  end  of  the  stalk  over  tbe  liquid  and  blow 
down  the  other.  If  there  are  any  earwigs  in  they  will  drop  into 
the  can  and  so  get  drowned.  Another  good  way  to  catch  them 
is  to  tell  the  duty  man  to  go  round  at  10  o'clock  with  his  lantern. 
If  you  have  an  acetylene  gas  lamp  for  the  purpose  this  is  the 
best;  the  bright  rays  of  the  light  dazzle  them,  and  so  they  can 
be  caught  easy  enough.— W.  HT  Lawlby,  Bericote  House,  Leam- 
ington Spa. 

Eaohapis  gpandiflor». 

In  a  good  many  places  this  plant  is  allotted  the  corner  of  a 
stove  where  a  few  more  odds  and  ends  are  saved.  The  garden 
phrase  is,  "Save  'em-  they  may  come  in  handy."  "Where  this 
and  the  other  species  less  commonly  grown  are  looked  after  they 
more  than  repay  for  tbe  trouble.  The  chief  thin-  is  to  guard 
against  giving  them  a  check  of  any  kind.  This  is  the  fore- 
runner of  the  deadly  mite,  and  to  give  a  note  on  this  I  must 
class  the  plants  under  two  headings,  namely,  growing-on  plants 
and  established  ones. 

Where  there  are  some  established  plants  which  have  been  in 
large  pots  some -years,  they  should  be  shaken  out  and  have  all 
soil  washed  from  the  roots,  and  then  be  washed  in  petroleum 
emulsion,  fairly  strong,  or  if  this  is  mistrusted,  a  good  wash 
can  be  made  by  putting  a  large  spoonful  of  ordinary  table 
mustard  to  a  can  of  water.  Af^r  this,  a  good  mixture  of  fibrous 
loam  two  parts,  and  one  part  leaf  soil  and  coarse  grit  should 
be  made  warm,  and  the  bulbs  be  fvotted  into  Ginpots.  !l^ploy 
about  five  or  six  bulbs  in  a  pot,  and  pot  firm.  Tnis  being  cone 
after  the  winter  flowering,  about  February  or  earlier,  if  possible, 
they  should  be  placed  in  a  hothouse  where  there  is  plentv  of  heat 
and  moisture.  A  Cucumber  pit  is  a  good  place,  and  if  possible 
;^unge  them  in  a  bed  with  bottom  heat,  where  they  should  stop 
tor  at  least  three  months.  After  that,  place  in  the  stove  until 
October,  when  a  slight  rest  of  three  months  should  be  given 
them  in  an  intermediate  house,  where  the  temperature  does  not 
fall  below  65deg.  At  this  stage  water  must  be  given  with  care, 
but  harm  is  done  if  they  are  allowed  to  get  dry.  If  this  treat- 
ment is  given  they  will  flower  well  the  first,  year,  and  will  be 
very  useful  about  Christmas.  After  they  have  flowered  they  can 
be  potted  into  a  larger  size  with  the  same  compost,  a  little  dried 
cow  manure  added,  be  placed  in  the  stove,  and  the  same  treat- 
ment given  again  in  tbe  autumn. 

The  treatment  of  the  cetablished  plants,  those  in  Sin  and  9in 
pots  or  large  tubs,  differs  from  the  above.  These  should  be 
stopped  from  making  more  bulbs  by  having  the  offsets  pulled 
off  as  they  appear,  and  twice  a  week  in  their  growing  season 
water  theim  with  cow  manure  or  soot  water.  To  check  any 
mites  that  may  be  abc*jt  a  watering  with  mustard  and  water 
could  be  given  occasionally.  This  also  acts  as  a  manure. 
This  treatment  shortenis  the  growing  season,  therefore,  by  keep- 
ing them  in  heat  until  April,  and  then  resting  for  a  few  weeks 
and  reducing  water,  the  flower  spikes  will  soon  come  up.  Rest 
them  then  until  they  have  done  flowering,  and  then  the  same 
treatment  can  be  gone  over  again.  Without  potting  or  inter- 
fering with  the  roots  in  any  way  these  can  be  made  to  flower 
again  in  the  winter  months,  and  will  keep  it  up  for  many  years 
until  they,  in  their- turn,  are  split  up  to  form  a  succetiion  of 
growing  plants  in  small  poti.— F.  H.  W. 


Fruit  Forcing. 

CHERRY  HOUSE.— Where  light,  airy,  and  well-heated  lean- 
to  or  three-quarter  span-roofed  houses  are  available,  and  these 
face  the  south,  Cherries  can  be  had  ripe  with  certainty  early  in 
April.  They  are  then  welcome  additions  to  the  dessert.  The 
trees  may  be  either  planted  out  or  be  in  pots.  B^r  the  latter 
method  the  trees  can  oe  removed  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  gathered, 
to  a  sunny  situation  outdoors,  and  the  house  is  then  at  liberty 
for  growing  Cucumbers,  Melons,  or  Tomatoes.  On  the  plant- 
ing-out  system  finer  fruit  may  be  had,  the  growths  being  trained 
9in  to  12in  from  the  glass :  but  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  roof 
lights  moveable,  and  the  house  can  only  be  used  for  Cherries. 
If  it  is  intended  to  plant  any  trees  it  should  be  seen  to  as  soon 
as  the  leaves  commence  falling.  Cherries  thrive  best  in 
calcareous,  gravelly,  or  sandy  soils;  but  for  trees  under  glass 
tbe  compost  is  preferably  rather  stony,  especially  when  the 
loam  contains  a  free  admixture  of  calcareous  or  flinty  particles. 
Turfy  loam,  with  a  sixth  of  old  mortar  rubbish,  and  a  similar 
proportion  of  road  scrapings  (not,  however,  from  ^ranited  or 
slagged  roads)  will  grow  Cherries  well.  It  the  soil  be  li?ht, 
adda  fourth  of  clay  marl,  dried  and  powdered  fine.  Provide  a 
drain  of  3in  or  4in  pipes,  having  due  fall  and  sure  outlet.  There 
should  also  be  Din  depth  of  brickbats  or  rubble  for  drainage, 
the  roughest  at  the- bottom,  with  the  material  diminishing  in 
sise  upwards  to  that  of  road  metal.  On  this  place  3in  thick- 
ness of  old  mortar  rubbish,  being  careful  to  free  it  from  pieces 
of  wood.  A  depth  of  24in  is  ample  for  the  border,  and  6ft 
width  will  meet  all  requirements  of  trees  grown  under  glass. 
The  compost  should  be  placed  together  firmly.  Early  Rivers, 
Oovemor  Wood^  Black  Tartarian,  and  Elton,  are  excellent  varie. 
ties,  both  for  siee  and  quality. 

TREES  IN  POTS  required  to  be  shifted  into  larger  sises 
should  be  attended  to  at  once.  Those  not  needing  sucn  treat- 
ment may  be  simply  repotted.  Afford  a  good  watering,  and 
place  the  trees  in  a  ix)sition  where  they  can  have  abundance  of 
air. 

VINES:  MIDSEASON  HOUSES.-Black  Hamburgh  and 
other  descriptions  of  thin-skinned  black  Grapes  have  the  colour 
taken  out  of  them  by  hanging.  This  can  be  lessened  by  keeping 
a  good  spread  of  foliage.  Those  from  which  the  Grapes  have 
been  cut  away  have  growths  cut  back  to  a  few  j<Hnts  ahove  the 
pruninj^  buds,  first  curtailing  the  laterals  and  then  cutting  back 
the  mam  growths.  This  insures  the  buds  becoming  plumper, 
whilst  the  freer  access  of  light  and  air  affect  the  wood  favour- 
ably. A  free  circulation  of  air  is  necessary  to  expel  damp, 
with  a  little  constantly  to  prevent  the  deposition  of  moisture 
on  the  berries.  A  gentle  warmth  in  the  hot  water  pipes  is 
necessary  when  the  external  air  is  cold  and  damp,  but  the  wood 
being  ripe  and  the  growth  matured  it  will  suffice  to  maintain 
a  temperature  of  50deg.  Vines  that  have  not  the  wood  ripe 
should  have  a  temperature  of  60deg  to  65deg  at  night,  and  70deg 
to  75deg  by  day,  iJdmitting  air  freely.  Keep  the  laterals  well  in 
check,  not  allowing  them  to  interfere  with  the  chief  growths. 
The  border  must  not  be  allowed  to  become  too  dry,  or  the 
Grapes  will  shrivel.  The  watering  will  not  do  the  least  harm, 
for  it  is  not  moisture  at  the  roots  that  causes  Grapes  to  si>ot 
and  decay,  but  a  continued  stagnant  atmosphere. 

YOUNG  VINES.— The  laterals  must  now  be  graduallv  cut 
back,  letting  the  sun  have  a  clear  effect  on  the  principal 
growths.  But  do  not  remove  them  all  at  once.  Those  having 
a  tendency  to  continue  growing  to  a  late  period  may  be  checked 
by  stopping  the  shoots  moderately,  facilitating  the  ripening  by 
a  high  and  dry  temperature  by  day,  turning  off  the  heat  and 
keeping  the  ventilators,  except  during  frost,  open  at  night. 
Afford  water  only  at  the  roots  to  prevent  the  foliage  becoming 
limp.  This  will  harden  tbe  wood  and  tend  to  induce  maturity 
of  the  growths.— G.  A.,  St.  Albans,  Hei*ts. 

The  Flower  Garden. 

PROPAGATING  IVY.— The  present  is  an  excellent  time  to 
insert  cuttings  of  any  of  the  varieties  of  Ivies.  The  common 
Irish  Ivy  and  others  of  strong  growth  may  be  inserted  in  the 
ordinary  soil  on  a  shady  border,  preparing  the  cuttings  of  firm 
shoots  about  a  foot  in  length.  The  variegated  varieties  will  be 
better  if  insert^  in  sandy  soil  in  a  frame,  so  that  protection 
can  be  given  them  in  winter. 

PROPAGATING  PANSIES  AND  VIOLAS.— Plants  that 
have  received  ample  moisture  and  good  support  are  now  fur- 
nished with  a  plentitude  of  young  basal  shoots  springing  up 
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round  the  crowns  of  the  plants.  These  shoots  form  the  best 
of  cuttings,  and  should  be  utilised  for  this  purpose  in  prefer- 
ence to  older  portions  of  the  plants,  these  parts  being  invariAbly 
hollow  and  unfit  for  tho  purpose.  The  basal  shoots  when  de- 
tached do'not  need  much  preparation,  simply  trimming  oflf  the 
few  bottom  leaves.  Prepare  a  suitable  bea  m  a  frame  bv  first 
lading  down  a  layer  of  manure,  making  it  firm  and  level.  On 
this  spread  3fn  of  a  moist  mixture  of  loam,  leaf  soil,  and  sand, 
making  it  also  firm,  and  finish  with  a  layer  of  sand.  The 
cuttings  should  be  dibbled  in  2in' apart  in  rows  Sin  ^sunder. 
Make  the  surf^e  even  afterwards,  and  give  a  soaking  of  water 
through  a  rosed  can.  Place  on  the  lights,  and  shade  for  a  time 
fram3rigbt  sunshine.  Give  but  little  air  until  the  cuttings 
show  sigiis  of  growing,  then,  of  course,  admit  as  much  as  pos- 
sible on  all  favourable  oooasions.  Propagation  bv  division  may 
also  be  effected,  the  old  plants  having  previously  "been  cut  back. 
The  divisions  must  have  plenty  of  roots  and  be  planted  at  once 
in  good  soil. 

PENTSTEMONS.—ExceUent  plants  result  from  cuttings  in- 
serted iiow.  The  best  shoots  for  the  purpose  are  obtained  from 
old  plants  which  have  had  the  flower  stems  cut  back  as  they 
passed  out  of  bloom,  and  which  are  throwing  out  shoots  along 
or  at  the  base  of  the  stems.  They  must  be  of  a  flowerless 
character,  and  3in  or  4in  long.  Remove  the  bottom  leaves. 
Such  shoots  are  usually  plentiful  at  the  present  time.  The 
most  satisfactory  method  of  rootiiig  them  is  to  make  up  a  bed 
in  a  cold  frame,  commencing  with  a  base  of  rotten  manure, 
over  that  a  mixture  of  good  turfy  loam  well  broken  up,  adding 
a  little  leaf  soil  and  plenty  of  sand.  Make  all  firm  and  place 
a  layer  of  dry  sand  on  the  surface.  This  will  work  down  with 
the  cuttings  as  the  holes  are  made  for  their  reception.  The 
distance  apart  may  be  Sin  or  4in  in  rows  the  latter  width 
asunder.  Make  them  quite  firm  as  they  are  inserted,  and  water 
at  once  with  a  rosed  can  to  keep  them  fresh.  Keep  the  lights 
closed  and  shaded  for  a  time. 

CALCEOLARIAS.— Cuttings  of  shrubby  or  bedding  varieties 
of  Calceolarias  may  be  inserted  any  time  from  the  present  on- 
wards until  frost  comes.  Abundance  of  cuttings  are  obtain- 
able, the  best  being  the  young,  sturdy,  flowerless  growths, 
moderatfely  stiff  and  short  jointed.  These  require  the  lower 
leaves  only  removed  so  as  to  leave  a  clear  si>ace  of  an  inch  for 
insertion.  Cut  the  stems  square  below  a  joint,  or  if  they  are 
slips  cut  off  the  ragged  tail.  Like  the  preceding  plants  the 
cuttings  nee^  a  firm  bed  of  rich  soil,  with  plenty  of  sand  mixed 
in  to  induce  rooting.  The  same  conditions  apply.  Insert  the 
cuttings  2in  apart  in  rows  3in  asunder.  Water  freely  after- 
wards with  a  rosed  can  to  close  in  all  spaces  about  the  cuttings. 
Roots  do  not  form  for  some  time,  but  a  callus  is  formed  at  the 
base  of  each  cutting  which  keeps  it  fresh  and  ready  to  push 
roots  early  in  the  year.  When  growth  does  commence  plenty  of 
air  must  be  given  on  all  favourable  ocoasions.— E.  D.'  S., 
Gravesend,  Kent.    ' 

Tbe  Kitchen  Garden. 

MAIN  CROP  POTATOES.^It  is  time  that  these  and  all 
others  were  lifted  and  stored.  Disease  is  very  prevalent  this 
year,  and  no  good  can  result  by  leaving  Potatoes  in  the  ground 
one  day  longer  than  is  necessary.  At  the  time  of  writing  the 
Weather  is  all  that  could  be  desired.  There  are,  of  course,  a 
few  varieties  which  are  yet  green  and  unfit  to  lift,  but  generally 
speaking  nearly  all  are  quite  ready.  I  am  not  an  advocate  for 
storing  in  pits  in  a  year  like  the  present.  I  like  to  store  in  a 
dry  cool  cellar,  or  in  a  proper  Potato  house,  where  the  tubers 
can  be  examined  frequently,  and  any  diseased  ones  removed 
promptly. 

TURNIPS.— The  latest  sowing  of  these  should  be  thinned 
out.  These  may  not  produce  large  roots,  but  they  will  furnish 
an  abundan<»  of  early  serviceable  tops  in  the  spring,  which  are 
highly  pnaed  in  most  houses.  After  the  thinning  is  complete 
run  the  hoe  between  the  rows  in  order  to  push  a  little  soil  up  to 
the  plants. 

GLOBE  ARTICHOKES'.— Where  it  is  contemplated  making 
a  new  plantation  of  these,  or  where  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the 
safety  of  the  old  plant  passing  through  the  winter,  the  strong 
side  growths  should  now  be  taken  off  and  potted.  After  potting 
they  should  be  plaoed  in  a  shady  place  and  be  kept  well  syringed 
until  rooted.  Before  the  nights  become  frosty  the  pots  should 
be  placed  in  a  cold  frame  where  the  frost  can  be  excluded  at  all 
times.  Give  an  abundance  of  air  on  favourable  occasions,  but  do 
not  allow  heavy  rains  on  the  plants. 

PARSLEY  IN  FRAMES.— Good  strong  young  plants  may 
now  be  lifted  with  balls  of  soil  attached,  and  placed  in  frames 
tor  wmter.  It  is  also  well  to  plant  some  at  the  foot  of  a  south 
wall,  but  that  in  the  frames  will  be  doubly  useful  in  the  event 
of  deep  snow.    <Jive  the  plants  a  thorough  watering  as  soon  as 

SJanted,  i>ut  keep  the  lights  off  for  the  present.  The  heavy 
ewB  aad  9k9rma  of  rain  will  4o  the  pfemts  more  good  than  the 
water  can.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  to  replace  the 
lights  as  soon  as  sharp  frost  threatens. 


COLEWORTS.— The  last  planting  can  be  made.  These  will 
not  produce  very  large  hearts,  but  they  will  be  serviceable 
about  "Christmas  and  after.  They  are  very  hardy,  and  this  is 
an  important  oomsidemtion. 

WINTER  SALADS.— It  is  important  in  most  gardens  to 
furnish  the  house  with  ample  saladings  during  the  winter. 
During  the  summer  this  is  an  easy  task ;  not  so,  however,  in  the 
winter.  Frames  can  be  filled  with  Lettuces,  Endive,  Radishes, 
also  a  small  sowinit;  of  Corn  Salad  may  be  made  in  one  division 
of  a  frame.  The  lights  should  be  kept  off  for  the  present,  and 
the  plants  frequently  syringed  over  on  fine  sunny  days. — A.  T., 
Cirencester. 
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Driven  Ee«s  and'  Their  Treatmant. 

In  dealing  with  driven  stocks  at  this  late  date,  the  pre- 
parations for  wintering  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration  as 
well,  and  when  it  is  considered  that  when  perfectly  wintered 
the  loss  in  a  colony  during  the  whole  winter  should  not  exceed 
a  teacupful  of  bees^  its  importance  will  have  been  thoroughly 
grasped. 

It  is  well  known  to  apiarists  generallv  that  bees  will  breed 
when  there  is  a  flow  of  honey,  especially  if  the  flow  is  not 
strong  enough  to  fill  the  brood  chamber.  The  queen  naturally 
consumes  a  large  quantity  of  honey  in  order  to  lay  the  thouaancb 
of  eggs  she  does  daily,  and  her  appetite  is  excited  by  food  being 
constantly  offered  to  her  by  the  worker  bees,  which  are  going 
about  with  full  honey  sacs.  If,  then,  we  can  produce  these 
conditions  artificially,  we  can  incite  her  to  deposit  eggs,  although, 
it  is  against  tho  natural  habits.  Feeding  with  warm  syrup  in 
small  quantities,  but  at  often  repeated  intervals,  will  create 
more  or  less  excitement  in  the  hive,  the  ^ueen  being  offered  food 
oftener,  and  resulting  in  an  increase  m  the  number  of  eggs 
laid.  The  feeding  should  be  done  in  the  evening,  and  not  ai 
any  other  time,  for  fear  of  robbing.  The  Excitement  caused 
will  have  subsided  by  morning,  and  in  case  a  little  more  food 
than  is  required  is  administered  it  will  be  stored  by  the  bees 
in  the  best  position  for  winter. 

When  feeding  up  for  the  winter  especial  care  must  be  taken 
to  feed  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  in  as  large  quantities  as  con- 
venient, so  Eis  to  shorten  the  period  of  excitoment ;  but  in  this 
case  the  feeding  is  done  to  obtain  moi'e  bees  and  not  for  storage. 
The  use  of  ivarm  thin  syrup  is  recommended,  because  it  re- 
sembles a  spring  honey  flow,  and  also  because  watery  honey  is 
necessary  for  feeding  the  larvae.  This  method  of  stimulative 
feeding  is  only  successful  when  there  is  a  chance  of  continuous 
fine  weather,  so  that  the  bees  may  be  able  to  take  t^e  syrup  and 
flv  during  the  day  to  gather  pollen,  as  if  there  is  none  stored  in 
the  hive  they  would,  of  course,  have  to  gather  it;  without  it 
brood  cannot  be  raised. 

Young  bees  are  essential  to  safe  wintering.  Old  bees  may 
winter  almost  as  well  as  young  bees,  but  when  they  come  to 
re^r  young  ones  their  glands,  wnich  secrete  the  chyle  food,  are 
usually  atrophied.  It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  bee- 
keepers have  become  distrustful  of  stocks  containing  only  old 
bees,  as  appearances  are  against  them  from  the  start.  Taking 
two  colonies  of  equal  strength,  one  with  brood  and  one  without, 
in  the  autumn,  the  one  with  brood  has  the  advantage  of  an 
expected  increase,  and  is  in  much  more  satisfactory  circum- 
stances than  the  other.  If  at  this  season  there  is  little  brood 
in  a  hive,  it  is  a  mistake^  to  leave  it  so.  Feeding  should  be 
resorted  to  to  obtain  an  increased  brood  patch,  and  so  estab- 
lish the  proportion  of  young  and  old  bees  ready  for  the  flow- 
ing spring.— E.  E. 


Trade  and  Ilscellaneons  Rotes. 

The  ElYsden  Bothy. 

We  note  that  you  give  us  credit  for  being  architects  for  the 
bothy  at  Elvedon,  but  the  architects  were  Messrs.  Ross  and 
Macbeth,  of  Inverness.  We  will  feel  obliged  if  you  will  kindly 
mention  this  in  your  paper. — Mackenzie  and  Moncur,  Ltd. 

Trade  Catalegoes  ReeeiYed. 

Benjamin  Cant  and  Sons,  The  Old  Rose  (hardens,  Colchester. — Botes, 

Sir.  Josslyn  Gore-Booth,  Bart.,  Lissadel,  Sligo. — DaffodiU, 

Chr.  Kieff  and  Sons,  Limnan.  near  Kaarlem,  Holland.— BuU^s. 

Wm.  Paul  and  Son.i'WaiUiam  Cross,  Berts.— ^se«. 

Thomas  Bavers  and  Son,  Sawbridgeworth,  Herts. — Fruit  Trees,  Boses^ 

and  Shmhs, 
Walter   Yoss    and   Co.,    Ltd.,    Manufacturing   Chemists,  Carlton 

Chemical  Works,  Millwall,  London,  E. — Chemieah  andlneecticidei. 
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All  Correspoodeoce  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be 
directed  to ''Tbx  Editor/'  12,  Mitri  Court  Chahbkrs, 
Flbbt  Street,  London,  E.G.  Persons  sending  mAnuscript 
or  photographs,  when  not  specially  requested  by  the  editor, 
and  making  no  demand  for  remuneration,  are  presumed  to 
solicit  publication  without  pavment.  In  order  that  no  mis- 
understanding may  arise,  and  in  order  to  secure  the  return 
of  their  contributions,  contributors  should  state  the  fact 
that  they  expect  remuneration,  and  in  all  cases,  eren  when 
contributing  voluntarily,  correspondenta  should  enclcee  a 
stamped  envelope  if  they  expect  their  enclosure  to  be 
returned. 

CELERY  LEAVES  AFFECTED  (G.  W.  B.).-Wo  cannot 
take  note  of  anonymous  correspondents;  besides  which  your 
leaves  were  quite  dry  and  withered. 

EARLY-FLOWERING  GLADIOLI  (J.  I.  G.).-Wliat  are 
called  early-flowenng  Gladioli  are  varieties  and  hybrids  from 
Gladiolus  ramosus,  G.  nanus^  G.  insignis,  and  6.  cruentus ; 
possibly  also  othem»  The  ^best  varieties  are  Blushing  Bride, 
g^Imon  Queen,  Crimson  Queen,  AckermUnni,  Prince  Albert, 
Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Fairy  Queen,  and  Peach  Blossom. 

GOOD  RASPBERRIES  (J.  B.  M.)._Of  red  varieties 
Superlative  is  considered  the  finest;  Baumforth's  Seedling,  a 
heavy  bearer;  Hornet,  large  and  early;  and  Carter's  PrSific 
are  each  good.  The  choice  of  yellows  include  Magnum  Bonum, 
Yellow  Antwerp,  and  Guinea.  Belle  de  Fontenay  is  an 
autumn  fruiter,  and  there  are  also  October  Red  and  October 
Yellow. 

HYBRID  MONTBRETIAS  (J.  Weet).~-The  varieties  were 
ahown  by  Major  Petrels  gardener,  Mr.  Geo.  Davison,  of  West- 
wHjk  House,  Norwich.  These  plants  are  easily  croased,  and  the 
seed  npens  soon  after  the  flowers  wither.  It  should  be  oare- 
fully  harvested,  dried,  and  then  be  at  once  sown.  Use  pots, 
and  grow  the  seedlings  on  in  a  cool  frame  or  house.  They  will 
flower  in  the  second  year. 

PEAR  CRACKED  (Farmer). -The  Pear  is  badly  cracked, 
and  this  IS  pppbably  due  to  the  roughening  of  the  skin  by  the 
prolonged  cold  and  wet  weather  of  the  curremt  summer.  This 
orackinK  is  vory  common  in  some  varieties  of  Pears  during  a 
cold  and  wet  season.  It  is  very  frequently  associated  also  with 
^b  (tusicladium  pirmum);  but  we  did  not  tind  any  trace  of 
tius. 

VICTORIA  PLUMS  (Idem). -These  will  certainly  ripen  if 
the  weather  continues  fine,  as  we  have  known  them  do  in 
October  m  a  situation  more  northerly  than  yours  on  the  East 
coast  at  a  similar  altitude.  Plums  are  sometimes  gathered 
M-een  or  unnpe  for  culinary  purposes,  mainly  to  ease  the  trees 
ot  some  of  the  fruit  when  heavily  burdened.  In  our  experience, 
green  fruit  is  very  unsuitable  for  jam. 

LAND    FOR    FRUIT    GROWING  (Idem). -As  regards  the 

situa^n  and  land  where  Privet  was  in  full  flower  at  the  middle 
ofBeptenrber,  and  a  Hawthorn  has  grown  rapidly  during  the 
last  few  years,  we  should  regard  it  as  suitable  for  fruit  growing 
It  also  seems  vory  favourable  as  regards  shelter,  and  it  oould 
he  further  increased  by  planting  Damson  troes  and  the  hardier 
^luma  as  windbreaks  on  the  sides  most  liable  to  strong  winds. 
Bach  land  at  30s  per  acre,  on  lease,  would  be  likely  to  give  a 
good  return  for  the  outlay  that  would  be  needed  in  draining 
and  m  stirring  it  deeply.  Do  not  trench  so  as  to  bring  up  the 
stubborn  material  to  the  surface.  But  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  go  in  for  anything  other  than  the  hardier  fruits ;  also  Straw- 
bemes,  Currants,  particularly  Black  Currants  and  Raspberries 
ilie  hardier  kinds  of  Apples  and  Plums  oould  be  grown  as  low 
standards. 

PUBLICATIONS  WANTED  (I.  C.  A.,  New  Zealand)._A 
wndansed  report  of  the  International  Conference  on  Plant 
Breeding  held  at  New  York,  containing  all  essential  details, 
2^  pwbliahed  m  the  "Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
fociety,  Vincent  Square,  London,  but  that  journal  costs  15s 
to  non-Fellows.  If  you  applied  to  Prof.  Bailey,  Cornell 
University,  U.S.A.,  he  would  be  able  to  teU  you  how  and  where 
to  obtam  a  report.  The  "Sweet  Pea  Annual,"  price  Is.  net  in 
Knglat^,  IB  obtainable  from  Mr.  Chas.  H.  Curtis,  Adelaide 
Road,  Brentford,  Middlesex ;  and  the  "Rose  Annual "  from  Mr. 
Bdwm  Mawley,  V.M.H.,  Rosebank,  Berkhamsted,  Herts,  at  the 
same  price. 


PRICKLY  COMFREY  (H.).— This,  as  a  fodder  plant,  is  not 
within  our  province. 

GRAPES  SHRIVELLING  (Novice).— We  have  no  informa- 
tion  as  to  the  treatment.  The  roots  are  probably  too  dry. 
Water  them  copiously  once  or  twice  a  week  with  weak  tepid 
liquid  manure. 

SCARBOROUGH  ULY  FLOWERING  (Miss  Y.).-It  is 
unusual  for  this  to  flower  twice,  though  the  flower  stems  com- 
monly su<y>eed  the  different  bulbs,  which  throw  up  the  scapes 
according  to  the  ripenine  of  the  growth  and  their  formation. - 
It  will  probably  flower  better  another  season.  They  do  not 
usually  flower  strongly  two  yeans  succeeding. 

HEDGE  FOR  SHELTER  (E.  M.  S.).— Beech  would  grow 
well,  your  soil  overlying  chalk ;  but  Hornbeam  would  ^row 
more  quickly,  and  it  forms  a  good  hedge,  and  is  more  twiggy. 
The  Beech  retains  its  leaves  in  a  young  state  in  winter,  anois, 
ou  tJiat  account,  more  shelter-giving,  but  is  very  littery. 
Either  would  suit  you.  Evergreen  Privet  grows  quickly,  but 
would  probably  be  too  weak. 

MUSHROOMS  DISAPPEARING  FROM  PASTURE  (Hag- 
ley). — The  disappearance  of  the  Mushrooms  is  accounted  for  by 
the  different  depasturage  of  the  land.  The  dressing  of  salt 
every  alternate  year,  and  the  grasing  with  horses  and  sheep 
were  favourable  to  the  Mushroom,  but  of  late  vears  you  have 
grazed  with  cows,  which  are  not  so.     Dress  with  the  salt,  and 

fraze  with  horses  and  sheep,  and  you  will  in  a  year  or  two  have 
lushrooms. 
-  OLD  YUCCA  LEGGY  (J.  M.).-It  is  likely  that  were  the 
plant  cut  down  it  would  start  again  a  sucker  from  the  base. 
We  should,  however,  before  doing  so,  wrap  the  stem  with  moss  a 
foot  down,  commencing  immediately  under  the  leaves,  and  about 
Gin  in  thickness,  securing .  it  with  strine  moderately  tight, 
putting  it  on  in  soring,  ana  keeping  moist  ourin^  summer,  when 
by  autumn  it  is  likely  the  trunk  will  have  emitted  roots,  and 
it  may  then  be  cut  off  below  the  mossed  part,  and  be  planted  Up 
to  the  leaves  where  desired.  You  may  probably  in  this  way  save 
•the  old  head,  and  secure  suckers  from  its  base. 

FRUIT  TREES  FOR  SOUTH  WALL  (R.  L.).~Your  wall 
will  accommodate  fourteen  trees  at  five  yards  apart.  You  have 
six  which  are  good,  except  the  White  Nectarine,  which  is  too 
tender,  being  a  shy  bearer  out  of  doors.  We  would  have  dwarfs 
for  permanent  trees,  having  standard  Apricots,  Peaches^  and 
Nectarines  between  them  to  cover  the  upper  part  of  the  walls, 
cutting  the  standards  away  as  the  dwarfs  advance  and  require 
the  space.  Apricots:  St.  Ambroise  and  Hemskerk;  Peacnes: 
Early  Beatrice,  Early  York,  and  Dymond;  Nectarines:  Elruge 
and  Pitmabton  Orange;  Plum:  Transparent  Ckige^  and  Pear: 
Glou  Mor9eau,  Josephine  de  Malines.  and  Wintor  Nelis  are  ex- 
cellent, but  they  do  not  come  in  until  December  and  onwards. 

STARTING  A  FRUIT  GARDEN  (Fruit  Grawer).-~The  four 
acre  field  may  be  used  more  profitably,  perhaps,  as  a  vegetable 
than  as  a  fruit  garden.  All  points  considered,  the  culture  of 
vegetables  proves  most  remunerative  on  alluvial  tracts.  The 
great  evil  of  fruit  trees  on  deep  alluvial  soils  is  that  of  their 
free  growth,  and  this  is  liable  to  suffer  from  severe  frost. 
Your  oeing  able  to  get  straw  manure  from  stables  is  a  great 
advantage,  and  favours  your  growing  such  soft  fruits  as  Straw- 
berries, Gooseberries  (mainly  for  gathering  green),  Currants, 
and  Raspberries.  The  arrangement  of  Apple,  Pear  and  Plum 
trees  in  ro^vs  at  permanent  stations  is  a  good  practice,  the  in- 
tention being  ultimately  an  orchard.  But  it  is  questionable  if 
the  orchard  systom  is  not  altogether  too  antiquated  for  present 
requirements.  The  most  we  should  advise  is  low  standaros,  and 
the  Apples  on  the  dwarfing  stock  (English  Pitradise) ;  Pears  on 
the  Qumce  (Angers  stock),  and  the  Piums,  of  course  on  Plum 
stocks,  but  not  on  the  Brusseb  stock,  which  is  used  for  produc- 
ing large  quick-growing  trees.  The  trees  may  be  planted  15ft 
apart,  and  the  ixn^  twice  that  distance  between,  thus  allowing 
large  breaks  for  the  Strawberries  you  propose  planting  in  them ; 
also  the  vegetables,  such  as  Cauliflowers,  Jt'eas,  Celery,  and  early 
Potatoes,  followed  by  Brussels  Sprouts.  This  woula  also  prove 
advantageous  in  case  of  the  Currants  and  Gooseberries  to  change 
the  ground  for  them,  not  keeping  the  plants  more  than  a  dosen 
years.  New  breaks  may  be  pLanted  two  or  three  years  in 
advance  of  stubbing  up  the  old  plantation.  As  regards  growing 
Re<i  Currants  and  Gooseberries  as  cordons  from  a  commercial 
point  of  view,  we  are  under  the  misfortune  of  having  no  experi- 
ence. We  are  constrained  to  deduce  such  miniature  cultures  as 
more  suitable  for  private  gardens  than  for  those  intended  to 
supply  the  markets.  Both  Currants  and  Gooseberries  to  pay 
do  not  require  close  spurring  in.  Currants  and  Gooseberries 
could  be  grown  in  the  spaces  between  the  Apple,  Pear,  and 
Plum  trees  in  the  line  of  row. 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS. -^CorrMpotufcnf*  wAo«fe  queries  are 
%manswered  in  tht  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  conr 
suit  the  foUoujina  number.  (Weekly  Subscriber).—!,  Lilium 
tigrinum :  2,  Vallota  purpurea,  the  Scartorough  Lily ;  3,  Nerine 
Fothergilli  (figured  in  last  week's  Journal), 
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Royal  Gommission  on  Horse  Bleeding. 

It  is  often  stated,  and  with  some  truth,  that  our  Govern- 
ment does  little  to  actively  encourage  agriculture.  It  is  quite 
as  often  pointed  out  that,  whereas  in  divers  and  certain  foreign 
Lands  the  Government  fosters  this  ^eat  industry  with  most 
beneficial  results,  here,  in  this  tight  little  island,  the  welfare  of 
agriculture,  or  measures  relating  to  it,  are  left  to  private  enter- 
prise. We  do  not  dispute  the  lacts,  but  at  the  same  time  wo 
are  not  quite  so  sure  that  public  protection  or  interference  is 
of  greater  value  th&n  individual  enterprise.  Government 
aasistanoe  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  prop  or  support,  and 
should  only  be  continued  for  a  time.  It  is  ^  poor  industry  that 
must  depend  on  outside  help. 

Here  we  are,  speaking  of  farming  generally ;  but  there  is 
one  branch  of  it  where  we  are  glad  to  accept  aid,  and  where 
we  would  wish  that  aid  was  more  largely  bestowed.  Horse 
breeding,  that  is,  the  .  breeding  of  light-legged  animals,  is 
really  an  Imperial  cbnoern.  The  age  of  universal  peace  has  not 
arrived  yet,  and  as  long  wars  are  forced  upon  us  we  have  got  to 
fight,  and  to  fight  efficiently  we  must  have  horses,  and  good 
ones.  This  is  the  first,  and  perhaps  the  greatest,  reason  why 
this  particular  industry  should  be  fostered  by  the  Government. 
A  second  reason  may  he  found  in  the  fact  that  horse  breeding  is 
a«  risky  pursuit,  and  also  expensive.  It  is  expensive  enough 
without  ordinary  risks,  and  unless  a  man  is  in  a  verv  large  way 
of  business,  with  plenty  of  money  to  back  him,  he  will  be  thank- 
ful for  any  little  outsioe  aid. 

Considering  the  necessities  of  the  case,  we  do  not  at  all 
think  the  help  is  adequate  tothe  need,  and  with  us  on  this 
point  are  the  commissioners  whose  business  it  is  to  dispose  of 
the  money  allotted  by  Parliament  for  the  encounagement  of 
horse  breeding  in  Great  Britain.  The  money  is  spent  in  grant- 
.  ing  premiums  of  £150  each  to  twenty-eight  stallions,  which  are 
spread  over  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland.  Now,  these  twenty- 
eight  horses  are  not  enough  for  the  needs  of  the  horse  breeders ; 
and  therefore  men  are  tempted,  and  almost  obliged  often,  to 
use  inferior  sires,  x>aying  more  for  the  service  than  they  would 
do  were  it  possible  to  secure  the  use  of  one  of  the  King's 
Premium  horses. 

Every  spring  there  is  in  London  a  show  for  these  horses, 
and  there  the  twenty-eight  are  selected  by  the  most  competent 
judges.  It  is  found  that  year  by  year  the  quality  of  the  horses 
competing  is  improving,  owners  and  breeders  becoming  alive 
to  tne  fact  that  the  judges  mean  to  have  the  very  best,  and 
only  the  best.  If  there  is  a  class  exhibited  in  which  no  animal 
comes  up  to  the  judges'  idea  of  what  a  perfect  sire  should  be, 
the  prizes  are  withhdd.  The  Government  have  been  requested 
to  consider  the  question  of  a  larger  prize  list,  so  that  the  number 
of  sires  may  be  increased;  but  so  far  they  appear  not  to  be  able 
to  see  their  way  to  this  enlargement.  At  the  Thoroughbred 
Stallion  Show  held  in  London,  1906,  there  were  107  norses 
entered  for  competition,  and  at  that  of  1907  there  were  101. 

The  next  question  that  crops  up  is  this :  What  axe  the  results 
of  this  outlay  in  the  form  of  premiums?  That  question  can  be 
answered  in  two  ways,  and  we  think  satisfactorily.  A  horse 
may  be  perfect  in  all  points,  with  a  good  record  and  a  good 
pedigree,  but  it  is  with  his  ability  to  get  good  foals  we  are  now 
ooncemed.  In  goin^  back  as  far  as  1900  we  find  the  figures  are 
as  follows,  and  we  will  then  give,  as  far  as  we  can  obtain  them, 
some  of  the  figures  that  relate  to  the  successful  career  of  those 
youngsters  who  own  a  Premium  horse  as-  sire : — 

1900    The  average  of  mare^  to  each  horse  was 

The  percentage  of  foals  

Marei 

Foals         

Mares 

Foals         

Mares 

Foala         

Mares  

Foals         

Mares 

Foals         


1901 
1902 
1903 
190i 
1905 


53 
54 
50 

57 
57 
55 


52 
53 
5G 
59 
5*5 


59 


For  the  year  1904  the  highest  percentage  of  foals  was  scored 
by  a  horse  called  Turgot,  with  75 ;  followed  by  Burnock  Water, 
74;  GoldMedaUist,  71. 

In  1905  the  two  highest  percentages  were  75  and  74,  credited 
to  Blarney  and  Harvest  Money. 

The  highest  average  number  of  mares  served  for  the  vears 
1900  to  1906  were  57  in  1903,  and  57  in  1904 ;  and  the  highest 


average  percentage  of  foals  for  the  same  years,  excluding  1906 
(of  which  no  return  is  given)  was  59  in  1903,  and  59  in  1905. 

Then  again,  as  to  the  after  career  of  these  foals.  There  is  no 
table  to  show  how  many  of  them  reached  maturity,  that  is,  were 
ready  for  work ;  or  how  many  degenerated  into  or  were  dropped 
"screws."  There  are  accidents  always,  in  the  best  regulated 
families;  and  we  do  not  for  a  moment  suppose,  or  wish  our 
readers  to  suppose,  that  all  these  foals  attained  ix)  eminence 
in  the  equine  world ;  but  we  should  like  to  point  out  a  few  of 
their  successes  so  far  as  success  means  awards  in  the  prize  ring. 
We  are  taking  the  year  1905,  when  the  young  stock  had  begun 
to  show  what  it  really  was ;  and  we  find  that  during  that  year 
at  the  different  summer  meetings  at  which  medals  we're  offered 
by  the  Hunters'  Improvement  Society,  446  awards— champion 
prizes,  gold  and  silver  medals,  and  down  to  fifth  prizes — were 
gained  by  animals  who  owned  a  -'King's  Premium"  for  sire: 
and  in  1906,  429  similar  awards  were  secured  by  produce  of 
similarly  sired  stock. 

At  the  spring  exhibition  in  London,  1906  and  1907,  at  the 
Hunter  Shows,  twenty-five  and  twenty-two  awards  respectively, 
varying  values,  were  gained  by  young  stock  of  Premium 
staUions. 

There  is  a  class  of  men  who  consider  that  an  Army  mount, 
as  long  as  it  is  a  horse  with  legs,  is  enough.  We  remember  in 
"Punch,"  during  the  time  of  the  Boer  War,  a  groom  horribly 
regretting  that  his  master  had  taken  away  his  two  best  hunters. 
To  the  groom,  who  knew  what  those  animals  would  fetch  at 
"Tat's,"  it  did  seem  a  waste  that  they  should  run  the 
risk  of  being  shot;  but  he  never  understood,  and  did  not 
calculate,  that  on  a  good  horse's  speed  and  endurance  his 
master's  life  would  depend.  That  is  where  we  made  such  a  mis- 
take: we  under-estinaated  the  enemy;  we  forgot  they  were  well 
mounted  in  a  country  where  a  good  horse  means  salvation ;  and 
we  gave  our  poor  fellows  the  most  awful  brutes — the  off-soour- 
ings  of  .several  continents.  Many  men  have  spoken  openly 
and  fearlessly  on  the  matter:  some  with  judgment,  and  some 
without ;  but  the  strongest  expressions  we  have  heard  have  come 
from  a  young  gentleman  whose  grandfather  and  father  have 
made  their  names  as  *'  household  words"  in  the  thoroughbred 
breeding  world.  We  refer  to  Captain  Mark  Sykes.  He  knows 
what  a  good  horse  is  at  homo  at  Sled  mere,  and  he  knows,  too, 
what  terrible  brutes  poor  Tommy  Atkins  had  to  carry  him  in 
South  Africa.  He  is  the  sort  of  practical  man  that  we  would 
wish  to  see  on  the  committee  of  all  honse  societies.  He  has  seen 
actual  warfare — grim  and  horrid ;  and  he  has  seen,  and  will 
own  eventually,  some  of  the  best  horse  stock  in  the  world.  His 
father  (Sir  Tatton)  is  a  man  who  lives  a  quiet  retired  life, 
restoring  and  building  churches,  and  breeding  on  the  best  lines 
the  grand  horses  which  have  caused  his  name  to  be  known 
wherever  a  horse  lover  lives. 

If  Sir  Tatton  is  the  doyen  among. thbrodghbred  breeders, 
there  is  another  gentleman  in  a  modest  way  doin^  very  good 
work,  both  among  Shires  and  Thoroughbreds,  at  Birdsall,  near 
Mai  ton— Lord  Middleton,  a  near  neighbour  of  Sir  Tatton.  It  is 
wonderful  how  a  love  of  horses  is  inbred  among  the  York- 
shire wold  dwellers ;  and  what  Yorkshire  cannot  do  among  horses 
no  one  else  need  attempt.  v 

Work  on  the  Home  Farm. 

We  have  had  a  glorious  week,  and  although  there  are  many 
fields  of  com  yet  uncleared,  the  stackyards  are  so  well  filled 
that  farmere  could  face  a  break  of  the  weather  with  equanimity. 
We  have  never  seen  eo  much  straw ;  not  only  are  the  yaixk  full 
of  stacks,  but  numbers  have  been  built  in  the  fields.  Is  it  to  be 
all  straw  and  little  com?  We  think  not.  Our  opinion  of  the 
barley  crop  has  always  been  good,  and  the  test  of  threshing, 
although  but  on  a  small  scale,  shows  that  exx)ecta^ions  will  be 
fully  realised. 

Some  of  the  threshing  reports  sound  like  fairy  talea,  but 
when  small  lots  are  thre^ed  there  is  plenty  of  opport-unity  for 
exaggeration,  as  two^acre  plots  are  easily  estimated  to  contain 
but  l\.  An  authentic  report  of  a  yield  of  oats  exceeding 
12  qrs  per  acre  has  come  in,  so  there  seems  good  reason  to 
believe  that  both  barley  and  oats  are  record  crops.  Wheat  is 
only  fair,  and  there  has  been  no  threshing  yet. 

A  feature  of  this  season  is  the  revived  of  gleaning.  Never 
have  even  the  best  of  binders  left  so  many  loose  straws  and 
unbound  sheaves ;  whilst  many  crops  were  so  heavy  that  scythes 
were  used  where  men  could  be  found  to  wield  them ;  so  there 
were  many  gleanings  to  be  picked  up,  and  it  was  quite  reviving 
old  times  to  see  the  fields  dotted  over  with  women  and  children. 

We  see  signs  of  mildew  on  swedes,  and  also  the  blue  fly  in 
some  places.  Rain  is  becoming  very  necessary  if  turnips  are 
to  continue  to  do  well.  It  is  very  late  to  sow  catch  crops,  but 
we  have  seen  a  stubble  dragged  and  sown  with  mustard.  The 
latter  will  not  make  anv  fcwd,  but  will  provide^  a  little  green 
manure  to  plough  in.  Tlie  land  is  very  hard.  No  doubt  if  fine 
weather  holds  many  stubbles  will  be  dragged  with  the  culti- 
vator, and  a  quick  fallow  made  whilst  there  is  opportunity^ 
"  Seeds "  are  much  too  hard  to  plough  at  present. 
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WARE'S 


DUTCH,    FRENCH,    JAPANBSB 
AND    HOMB   GROWN 


FOB  EARLY  FOBCINQ  AND  PLANTING  OUT. 
.    HYACINTHS.         TULIPS. 
NARCI88L  -     LILIBS,  aco. 

Ezeaptiooal  Tdtee  in  our  coltoodonB  for  larg«  or 

MARDY    PERENNIALS. 

DSLPHINIUMS,  PiEONIES,  PHLOXBS,  Ae  ,  Ac. 

CARNATIONS— 

Winter  flowering  ▼arleiiea,  l>e8t  Americaai, 

6  rara.,  4/-;   12  rajra.,  7/6;  12  vart.,  axtra,  1S/n 

N»W   OATALOOOB  fr«e  by.po»t. 


AdclP«88  Depc.   A. 

THOS.  S.  WARE,  i^l  FELTHAM 


PLANTING    SEASON, 


BY   APPOIXTMKXT. 

PAULS' 
ROYAL  NURSERIES, 

Waltham  Cross,  Herts. 

TwelTe  mtles  from  London ;    South  entmnce  4  minates' 

walk   from    Waltliam   Cross  station ;    West  entrauice  8 

minutea  walk  from  Theobald's  Orove,  bpth  Slations  on 

the  Great  Bastem  Railway. 


SPECIALITIES  I 

ROSBS  in  all  forma,  from  open  ground  and  in  pots.  Silver 
gilb  Cnp  (value  63  guineas)  for  the  most  meritorious 
etbibit  at  the  areat  Temple  Shaw,  May,  1901 ;  Five 


Malf, 


HORNE'S 

FRUIT-TREE 
DRESSING 

has  stood  the  teat  of  19yeara 
aa  the  beat  remedy  for  cap- 
turing the  Winter  Motha, 
Mar^  Moth,  Apple  Bloaaom 
Weevil  and  Cod  An  Moth. 

Thonaanda  of  Ponnda  have 
been  saved  by  ita  use  that 
otherwiie  would  have  been 
lost  if  left  to  the  ravages  of 
the  Caterpillar  pest. 

PampAlet  (invaluable)  and  Catalogue  of  Frnlt 
Trees,  post  firce. 

We    HORNE    &   SONS, 

CLIFFE,  neai*   ROCHESTER,  KENT« 


CXX.Z] 


Female. 


JERSEY 


Z.X2    COZeZ«tT'8 

FRUIT    TREES, 
ROSE   TREES, 

And  CARNATIONS  are  properly  packed,  free  of 
cos^,  and' promptly  deUvered.  carriage  paid. 

CORDONS  A  SPECIALITY. 

Before  ordering,  e^ery  reader  of  this  paper  ahonUt  write 
for  my  Illvstiutbo  Catalogdk  and  Planter's  Guide. 

PHILIP    LB    CORNU.    F.R.H.a, 

THE  JERSEY  NURSERIES.  JERSEY. 


FRUIT  TREES  for  ihe  Orchard,  Garden,  and  Fordng 

House.      Uogg  Memorial  and  Silver-gilt  Knightian 

Medals. 
HARDY  TREES,  for  Street,  Paik,  and  General  Fatting. 

Silver  Medal  from  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Society  of 

Bngland, 
SHRUBS.  Evergreen  A  Deciduous,  for  General  Planting. 
HARDY  CLIMBING  PLANTS  for  all  purposes. 
RHODODENDRONS,  CAMELLIAS,  and  AZALEAS. 
HERBACEOUS  PLANTS  in  great  variety. 
BULBS  and  SEEDS,  and  all  Garden  Sundries. 


Price  Lists  on  application.     Insreotion  invited.    Upwards 

of  J,OCO  Gold  Medals.  First  Prize*,  and  other  Awards  at 

leading  Exhibitions  during  cue  paat  46  yeari» 

Sole  Pottqtl  Addreu^ 

Wm.  PAUL  &  SON, 

Waltham  Cross,  Herts. 

(Roi»  Orowera  by  Appointment  to  HI,  Majesty  the  glng.) 

ORGHIDS-DRCHIDS 

QUANTITT  IMMENSE. 

Toiiis  Mimnrr  In*P««tloii  of  oar  Ranct  of  Hoostt 
Thb  KUfQ.  la  oordially  Invited  by 

HUGH  LOW  &  C0„  ■°^"  ■%&¥&»«. 

WEEDEB.— West's  Patent.  Save&  weary 
weeding.  Lady  can  uproot  hundreds  of  weeda  per 
hour.  Beds  qiuckly  weeded.  Lawna  made  like  velvet.  A 
pleasure lo' use,  2/6(poitage  4d.),  from  Seedsmen  and  Iron- 
mongers.—C.  B.  WEST,  Higham  Hill,  London,  N.B. 
Samples  and  Large  Illustrated  Catalogue  post  free. 


BtSpbcul 

APPOUfTMWrT 


MRNATIONMEW  LIST-^ 


CONTAINS 
^  THE    NEWEST 
AND 
CHOICEST   SORTS 


f  AMERICAN  PERPETUAL. 
ENGLISH    PERPETUAL. 
MALMAISON. 
HARDY    BORDER. 


PINKS,    PANSIES,    VIOLAS    and    VIOLETS, 

—  ALSO  — 

COLOURED    ILLUSTRATION    OF    CARNATION    <* BRITANNIA"    reproduced    direct   from  the 
flowers.       44  Paqcs.        Pockst  Sieb,        Fbbb  on  Bequest. 


CLIBRANS,  ALTRINCHAM  &  MANCHESTER. 


Joqiral  of  gortuptltqe. 

5:hubspat.  octobee  u,  iw. 


Epeenth  Gentaiy  GudeniDg. 

Ttie  Orapft  yiB«, 

HE  progress  in  tlie  bultivation  t>( 
this  fruit  must  be  considered  as 
nothing  short  of  maryellous, 
when  it  is  taken  into  account 
that  for  the  first  twenty  years 
of  the  eighteenth  century  it  re- 
mained in  the  same  condition  it 
bad  been  in  for  at  least  a  century  pre- 
viously, and  that  before  its  dose  the 
more  advanced  Grape  growers,  allowing 
for  the  means  at  their  disposal,  were  as  well 
qualified  as  those  of  to-day  to  produce  high, 
class  Grapes.  When  it  is  understood  that 
Vines  were  planted  in  the  more  favourable 
positions  as  espaliers  and  bushes,  and  that  the 
best  that  could  be  done  for  them  was  to  plant 
on  walls  with  warm  aspects,  or  perhaps  take 
the  advantage  of  a  wall  with  the  fire  of  an  oven 
behind  it,  the  state  of  Vine  culture  may  perhaps 
be  partly  conceived. 

The  first  conception  of  a  vinery  seems  to  have 
been  of  the  latter  kind  with  a  glass  covering 
placed  in  front  as  a  protection  from  the  weather. 
As  late  as  1755,  Hitt,  who  was  gardener  to  Lord 
Bobert  Manners,  Blozholm,  Lincoln,  in  his  book 
on  fruit  trees,  treats  of  Gr^>e  Vines  almost 
solely  as  out-of-door  plants,  and  one  is  tempted 
to  believe,  from  what  he  writes  of  their  culture 
under  glaep,  that  he  himself  had  no  personal 
experience  of  that  phase  of  Grape  growing.  The 
account  we  have  of  the  "vineyard"  formed  by 
John  Warner  of  Hotherhithe,  who  cultivated 
Black  Hamburgh  and  other  Grapes  in  upright 
cordon  fashion,  and  of  Fairchild  of  Hoxton,  ren- 
der it  evident  that  good  Grapes  were  produced  in 
a  manner  that  few  would  attempt  to-day.  The 
earliest  method  of  hastening  the  ripening  of 
Grapes  (for  the  better  class  Grapes  were  hardly 
grown  at  all,  and  Switzer,  though  he  mentions 
Muscat  of  Jerusalem  (Alexandria),  clearly  had 
no  knowledge  of  that  variety)  was  by  means  of 
a  fine  carried  along  the  wall  against  which  the 

RBADBBS  are  requested  to  send  noUoee  of  GaidMdai 
Appohitments  or  Notes  of  Horticultural  latenst. 
Intimations  of  Meetings,  Queries,  and  aU  Artielea  ier 
PubUcation.  offldaUy  to  "THB  BDirom"*  si 
12,  Mitpe  Coupt  ChambePfl,  Fle«t  atP••^| 
London.  B.C.,  and  to  no  other  person  a^d  to  no  euMr 
address. 
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Vines  were  trained.     Protectiye  coverings,  muslin   bags,    and 
sqiMres  of  glass  were  used  contemporaneously. ' 

The  first  structure  that  can  be  called  a  vinery  was  erected 
at  BelToir  Oastle.  The  Duke  of  RatUad  of  that  i>eriod  appears 
to  have  been  "very  fond  of  ^rdening.  A  tutor  in  the  family 
of  the  Marquis  of  Tavistock,  Mr.  Facio,  published  in  1699  a  book 
entitled  ''mat  WaUs  Improved  by  Inclining  l%em«  to  the 
Horisoii^V  and  a  wall  of  this  kind  proposed  by  this  author  had 
"*  ^  been  built  at  Belvoir,  but  had  proved  not  so  well  fitted  as  a 
perpendicular  wall  for  Grape  culture.  -  In  order  to  remedy  its 
detects,  ailue  was  fun  right  alon^  behind  it  near  its  base,  and 
furthef  to  benefit  the  Grapes,  "  windows  "  of  Tglass  were  placed 
in  front  of  the  Vines.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire  «t  the  same 
period  had  a  -construction  of  the  same  nature,  but  if  we  are 
to  credit  Switzer.  he  made  *' few  or  n<y.  back  funnels  to  his 
sloping  walls."  The  varieties  of  Grapes  cultivated  at  this  time 
w^re  .mo^iily  Sweetwater,  Miller's  burgundy.  Parsley,  and 
Frontignans.       ■      ^        '        . 

The  methods  of  transport  were  of  a  primitive  n&ture.  From 
Bel  voir,  Grapes  were  sent  to  Liondon  on  the  back  of  a  man; 
sometimes  two  men  were  required,  when  the  fruit  in  its  basket 
was  slung  on  a  stout  stake,  whicK^was  supported,  one  end  on  the 
shoulder  of  each.  Bradley  mentions  a  portmanteau  as  a  suit- 
able, rec^tacle  f or  carrying  Grapes  a  distance ! 

■  The  benefits  of  heated,  or  hot  "walls  as  they  were  called, 
became  eo  generally  recognised  that  new  gardens  built  from 
about  1740  to  1760  were  provided  with  one  which  ran  across  the 
garden,  apart  from  the  other  walls.  The  method  of  heating 
became  better  understood,  and  the  flues  ran  backwards  and  for- 
wards one  above  another  in  number,  according  to  the  fruit  to 
be  forced.  The  fireplaces  were  all  on  the  north  side,  and  each 
one  had  a  chimney  to  itself.  Long  after  vineries  were  common. 
Peaches  and  Grapes  were  produced  by  no  better  means,  one  of 
the  gardens  in  which  they  were  used  till  about  seventy  years 
ago  being  those  of  Erskine  House,  near  Glasgow.  I^atterly  the 
flues  were  operated  rather  to  ripen  the  fruit  and  the  wood  than 
for  forcing,  for  which  purpose  they  tyere  not  well  adapted.  The 
evolution  of  the  vinery  may  be  clearly  traced  in  Miller's 
'*  Dictionary^'*  in  which  the  method  of  constructing  walls,  flues, 
and  fireplaces,  and  the  way  to  erect  and  support  sashes  of  glass 
in  front,  is  described. 

As  previously  mentioned,  the  erection  of  Pine  stoves  exerted 
an  enormous  and  beneficial  influence  on  Grape  <mlture.  £hcactly 
wheli  Grapes  were  first  cultivated  in  Pine  stoves  cannot  be 
determined.  Miller,  in  1752,  condemns  a  practice  of  drawing  one 
or  more  Vine  shoots  into  these  structures.  Abercrombie  does 
not  mention  the  fact  in  1767,  though  he  names  several  other 
plants  which  were  forced  in  Pine  stoves.  In  1754  Justice  omits 
reference  to  Vines  in  his  description  of  the  Pine  stove,  but  capi- 
tal details  of  a  flued  wall  with  sashes,  the  front  resting  in  this 
instance  on  a  wall  raised  above  the  ground,  are  given.  • 

•The  beet  account  of  Grape  growing  in  a  hothouse  is  sup- 
plied by  Speechley  in  his  book  on  Vine  culture.  He  admits  that 
the  original  object  of  a  hothouse  consists  in  the  culture  of 
the  Pine  Apple,  but  he  proves  that  the  two  fruits  could  be 
grqwn  together  to  the  injury  of  neither.  He  asserted  that 
•  the  Vine,  previously  cultivated  as  a  hardy  fruit  (for  even  when 
forced  the  Vines  had  a  year's  rest  and.  were  only  covered  with 

flafis  when  being  forced),  bore  the  degree  of  heat  proper  to 
'ines,  and  instanced  a  Vine  that  had  produced  good  crops  of 
Grapes  for  twenty  years  in  one  of  the  Welbeck  Pine  stoves. 
Not  improbably  the  large  bunches  of  the  Syrian,  which  were 
annually  produced  (one  bunch  in  1781  weighing  19ilb)  had  as 
much  to  do  in  bringing  his  contemporaries  round  to  his  views 
as  anything  Speechle.Y  wrote.  In  the  list  of  varieties.  Speechley 
nd^ed  which  was  suitable  for  the  hothoiise,  which  for  the 
Tinery,  and  which  for  the  flued  wall ;  and  here  it  ma;i^  be  re- 
marked that  the  plan  and  description  he  gives  of  a  vinery  is 
that  of  a  flued  wall  against  which  the  Vines  were  to  be  trained, 
with  fixed  lights  as  a  covering.  Speechley  was  the  first  to 
propagate  the  Vine  from  single  eyes  of  ripened  wood,  to  de^ 
scribe  the  various  insects  which  infested  it,  with  approved 
method^  of  destroying  them.  He  also  proposed  a  method  of 
thinning  the  berries  in  the  bunches,  which  has  never  been  super- 
seded, and  made  it  possible  to  qrow  such  fine  varieties  as  Black 
Hamburgh,  Mueoat  of  Alexandria,  and  Alicante,  to  a  perfect- 
ness  never  previously  attained. 

"The  Scotch  Forcing  Gardener,"  published  in  1797,  carries 
n« a" step  further  in  the  history  of  Grape  culture.  This  book  was 
written  by  Walter  Nicol,  and  details  his  practice  while  gardener 
at  Wemyss  Castle,  Fife,  where  a  range  of  vineries  was  erected 
on  or  about  the  year  1793.  In  these,  a  raised  flue  ran  above  the 
front  of  the  house,  and  a  double  flue  along  the  back,  and  the 
Vinea  were  trained  to  trellises  fixed  under  the  roof.  This  writer 
mentions  vineries  being  started  as  early  as  October,  thougli  he 
himself  did  not  commence  forcing  till  the  New  Year.  The  front 
wall  of  the  vinery  was  built  on  underground  arches,  carried  on 
pillars  between  which  the  roots  of  the  Vines  were  enabled  to 
find  a  way  outside.  The  details  of  temperatures,  ventilating, 
watering,  and  syrineing,  show  Niool  to  have  been  in  advance  of, 
some,  at  least,  of  his  confreres.  Enough  to  remark  here  that 
he  carries  us  into  the  nineteenth  century,  with  the  culture  of 


the  Grape  Vine  established  on  principles  from  which  no  one  has 
swerved  to  any  extent  ever  since.  Tber  only  book  devoted  sdely 
to  tlie  culture  of  the  Grane  Vine  is  that  of  Speechley,  but  it 
was  treated  aa  pact  of  all  the  books  on  fruit  culture  and  general 
gardening. — B. 

Every  now  and  again  cases  are  recorded  in  the  horticultural 
Press  of  ferns  appearing  within  bottles  which  have  been  sunk, 
neck  downwards  in  the;  soil,  to  form  borders,  this  occurring. 

even  in  casea.  where  the  needful  fern  spoces^. 
Air  Supply  appeared    unlikely  to  be  present. .     Tbafthe> 

for  Plants*       .  irere   present     however,   and  fairly -t>l«ii*»^lr 

was  obvious  irom  the  fact  that  whole  rows^  of 
bottles  so  sunk  became  occupied  by  ferns  which  grew  healthily, 
and  eventually  filled  them.  This^  to  those  Vho  report  the- 
occurrence,  involves  two  pussies,  via.,  how  the  fema  oi^inated, 
and  how  they  could  grow  continuously  utkter  auch  ^*ottditions. 
The  origin  is  undoubtedly,  as  we  have  stated,  due  to  the  fact 
that  within  the  small  qiiantity  of  soil  vhich  finds  itsVayl^to  . 
the  bottle-neck,  fern  spdres  are  present;  and  when  we  consider 
the  myriads  of  millions  of  these  which  are  scattered  annually 
wherever  ferns  exist,  there  is  little  wonder  either  in  this*  or 
their  subsequent  development  into  ferns,  since  the  close  oon- 
diitions  and  protection  irom  disturbance  Withiii  the*' bottle  *are 
ideal  factors  in  fern  generation. 

A  third  puzzle  is  the  "apparent  exclusion  of  air ;  but  thia  ia 
more  apparent  tJian  real.  The  soil  being  porous,  certainly 
admits  of  circulation,  and  the  law  of  diffusion  of  gases  implies 
a  renewal  within  the  bottle  of  any  carbonic  acid  gas  withdrawn 
from  the  air  by  the  growing  plants.  Jn  this  particular  con- 
nection of  the  growth  o#^ ferns  in  bottles,  -fc  curious  instance 
was  exhibited  at  a  meeting  of  the  Scientific  CJommittee 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  in  the  shape  of*  a  glass,  pickle 
jar  containing  a  HartV tongue  fern  with  some  halfT  dozen  j3in 
fronds,  and  more  rising,  plus  two  seedlings  of  another  sp^ie^,  * 
the  whole  of  which  growth,  with  a  mass  of  conferva, 'had  anseir' 
from  a  minute  bud  attached  to  a  small  section  of  a  frond  stalk 
which  had  been  droi)ped  two  years  ago  upon  an  inch  of  clean- 
washed  silver  sand,  in  the  bottom  of  the  jar,  which  had  then 
been  tightly  stoppered  with  a  glass  stopper,  and  a  rubber  ring 
wired  ^wn  to  prevent  removal.  The  puzzle  in  this  case  was 
whence  the  fern  derived  the  material,  as  the  small  ailSount 
of  water  sufficient  only  to  wet  the  sand,  and  the  little  nutriment 
that  the  sand  could  afford,  seemed  utterly  inadeouate,  while  the 
carbonic  acid  gas  originally  in  the  jar  could  have  only  been 
infinitesimal  in  amount.  Tlie  only  doubtful  point  was  wh^hor 
the  5toK>er  was  really  hermetically  sealed,  or  oouW  air  find  its  . 
way  in  to  any  appreciable  extent?  In  any  case,  that  a  plant 
could  grow  at  all,  still  less  continue  to  grow  for  so  k>ng  a  period 
under  such  conditions,  eeemed  impossible,  and  proves,  at  any 
rate,  that  the  bottled  ferns  aforesaid  are  not  beyond  credence. 
— D. 

Mr.  David  W.  Thomson,  the  present  esteemed  president  of 
the  Scottish  Horticultural    Association    whose    offices '  are'   lii 
Edinburgh,  has  been  again  suggesting  the  formation  of  a  horti- 
cultural college  for  Scottish  under  gardeners. 
Scottish  Only  a  bare  outline  of  Mr.  Thomson^  remarks 

HortlCttltttre^ '  have  reached  our  columns,  but  we  look  upon  the 
establishment  of  a  college  as  a  thing  of  great 
difficulty,  if  not  impracticability.  What  would  the  college  do  lor 
young  Scoiamen  ?  The  private  gardens  of  the  country  are  their 
best  practical  training  ground,  and  as  for  higher  technical  an<r 
theoretical  training,  which  is  nowadays  es^sntial,  surely  tfie 
existing  classes  at  the  Herfot-Watt  College.  Edinburgh,  and  a»*  ' 
the  technical  institutes  which  are  to  be  found  m  every  dlty 
and  large  town  in  Scotland,  are  sufficient  to  meet  the  tieeds  of 
gardeners.  Is  this  not  the  case?  If  a  young  gardener  is 
ambitious  he  will  make  it  his  sole  object  to  get  a  situation  near 
a  tewn,  and  having  his  winter  evenings  free,  tie  will  be 
admirably  situated  for  attendance  at  botany  ai^  chemistry 
classes:  also  those  in  mensuration,  geom-aphy,  geology,  French, 
and-  others.  We  think  the  Scottish  Horticultural  Associatioii 
I  neglects  some  of  its  present  opportunities.  Some  twelve  or 
thirteen  yeara  ago  it  fulfilled  its  duties  nobly  by  paying  dis- 
tinguishecl  scientists  te  deliver  series  of  lectures,  all  of  ^idi 
were  closely  followed  by  as  eager  a  set  of  young  men  as  Soot- 
land  ever  sent  out, -and  examinations  were  held  at  the  con- 
clusion.    But  these  lectures  have  never  since  been  repeated. 

Another  thing  that  seems  to.  us  to  lie  to  the  hand^o^  the^ 
president  and  council  and  members  of  t^e  S.H.A.,  is  the  pro- 
vision of  a  useful  library.  This  matter  has  lain  m  the  minds 
of  certain  of  the  society's  loyal  supporters  for  a  gwd  many 
years ;  but  it  still  remains  an  unhatched  nro^ect.  We  ttanJE 
that  an  admirable  beginning  could  be  mude  in  the  federation 
of  the  Scottish  horticultural  societies  by  amalgamating  ^ 
Scottish  Horticultural  and  the  Royal  Oaledonian.  If  the 
United  Presbyterian  and  the  Free  Churches  of  Gotland  could 
gH  over  their  difficulties,  and  eo^wcome  one  CJurch,  rsureiy 
the  two  societies  which  we  name  could  arrange  theirs. 
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Leelio-oattleya  x  Wiganee. 

Among  the  many  handsome  Laelio-oattleyaa  of  recent  years, 
few,  w6  think,    will    excel    the    beautiful    and    majestic    L,-c. 
Wigali8D      It  was  exhibited  in  August  of  1899  by  the  late  Sir 
Frederick  Wigan,  Bart.,  Clare  LaT\Ti,  East 
Sheen,  at  whose  recent  death  the  excellent 
<^llection  of  orchids  in  which  he  took  such 
pnde  was  di^)06ed  of.     This  fine  hybrid  ob- 
tained a  first-class  certificate.     It  is  said  to 
be  a  cross  between  Lselia  purpurata  and  L.-c. 
Dof&iniana.     The  sepals  and  petals  are  soft 
rose   with    «    purple   snffusion,    while     the 
Buperb  lip  is  rich  crimson-purple.  .  , 

Orchid!  Ib  Staioo. 

It  is  not  everyiint*  that  hA&  the  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  the  varioii!?  Urt^if*  shows  and 
fortnightly  meetings  of  the  R.H.S.,  conse- 
quently they  are  apt  to  ^^pt  out  af  tonch  with 
some  of  the  useful  plAnta  that  atipear  in  their 
settson,  while  on  the  othfr  hiknA  it  'm  practi- 
cally the  only  chance  for  orb  to  hCHK>me 
acquainted  with  new  plants.  \Vt*  h.aTe  be^n 
passing  through  what  m  Kcncrally  termed  the  ' 
dull  season  for  orchid^^,  hnt  this  okt  idea  no 
kmger  holds  good.  A  few  notes  am!  names 
of  some  that  have  bcf^ti  reoentl3%  and  are 
•fitilL,  in  flower  may  prove  Liiteresting,  and 
pernaps  helpful  to  mnuG  of  our  r<^ders.  One 
of  the  finest  is  Cattley>a  Ti  [^  tbicolor  x  aiirea), 
which  has  been  exhibited  csii  a  lurge  soaIg  oF 
late,  one  group  oontaining  a^  many  a  a  forty 
specimens.  It  is  a  de-'^irnble  plant,  having 
brownish  sepals  and  petak,  niid  «  crim»nn 
purple    lipf    with    ft    little    yelloiv    in    the 


r 


crosses,  principally  Digbyano-cigas,  and  the  quaint  B.-c.  Pluto, 
which  is  more  curious  than  beautiful,  add^heir  share  ip^the 
general  display.  -       ^   ■       . 

The  latefit  acquisition  to  the  genus  Dendrobium  is  D.  regium, 
a  handsome  plant  from  Lower  Hindustan,  somewhat  resembling 
nobile  in  habit,  but  it  Is  moi-e  deciduous  than  the  species,  and 
flowers  at  a  later  period,  viz.,  in  August.  The  blooms  are 
large  and  rose  pui-ple,  and  it  will  probably  prove  an  easy  sub- 
ject to  cultivate,  and  be  -  much  sought  for  by  lovers  of 
Dendrobiums. 

Among  the  Cypripediums  C.  W.  R.  Lee,  C.  A.  de  Lairefsse, 

C.  Lord  Derby,  and  others  having  the  Rothschildianum  group 

as  parents,  have  been  in  evidence ;  while  the  rare  and  somewhat 

shy  blootning  C.  J.  H.  Veitch  has  been  seen 

on  several  occasions. 

-  The  Disas«  particularly  the  brilliant 
gr^ndiflora,  Miltonia  vexillaria,  and  sevenal 
other  more  or  less  botanical  plants,  have  all 
contributed  towards  turning  the  so-called 
'^  dull  season  V  into  a  bright  and  gay  period. 
— T.  Anstiss^    . 


We  are  suliject  to  pt^riodical  outbreaks  of 
"nomenclature,*'  and  here  is  the  latest: — 
'*  Neither  the  Vienna  Congress  nor  any  other 
congregation  of  botanists  will  ever  convince 
practical  people  tliat  a  very  large  number 
of  the  botanical  names  given  to  plants  are 
not  absurd.  .  .  All  effort's  to  make  the 
name  describe  or  tell  the  origin  or  the  dis- 
tribtition  of  a  platit  are  not  only  fntile.  but 
the  result  i;^  often  misleading."  It^  is 
nothing  new,  but  thet^  lx)ianists  are  terrible 
fellows.  They  ha%"e  often  been  told,  but 
they  wonH  mend  their  ways.  Tliey  still  00 
on  trying  to  make  the  name  describe  the 
plant.  Duly  the  other  day  one  of  them 
called  A  plant  Cymbidi>mi  t^rythrn^tylum, 
beoAij&e  it  liad  a  red  column,  and  not  long 
before  that  h^  called  another  Cymbidium 
rhodciclulum^  boc^ii^e  it  had  a  re<l  Hp.  fie 
once  called  an  orchid  Coryanthes  leuoofjorys, 
because  it  wis  iha  only  known  species  in  the 


Lslio-cattleya  x  Wiganie. 


throat.  Several  of  the  granulosa  and  guttata  hybrids 
have  been  seen,  including  C.  atalanba,  C.  (Jermania, 
C.  Pittiana,  and  L.-c.  Issy ;  also  the  bright  L.-c.  Wellsiana, 
the  richly  coloured  L.-c.  luminosa,  L.-c.  Harddiana,  and  the 
free  flowering  L.-c.  Bletchleyensis  in  quantity,  some  forms 
being  very  dark,  especially  the  lip,  behind  which  nestle  two 
spots  of  yellow,  derived  from  C.  gigas.      A     few     Brassavola 


genus  which  h€ui  the  helmet  of  the  flower  white.  They  have 
always  been  doiim  this  sort  of  thing.  We  have  Broughtonia 
sanguinea  and  Vanda  coerulea,  Epidendrum  umbellatum  and 
Dendrobium  lutecium,  and  lots  of  others,  but  then  these  are 
old  names,  and  were  gjiven  before  it  liad  been  pointed  out  how 
futile  and  misleading  it  all  is,  so  excuses  can  be  made  in  these 
cases. — **  Orchid  Review.'* 
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ChPlstmas   Sweet  Peas. 

A  winter  trial  of  Christmas  flowering  vArietiefi  is  being  carried 
out  by  Mr.  C.  Foster  at  the  University  Ck>llege,  Reading.  The 
Algerian,  Englemann,  and  Zvolanek  strains,  together  with 
Biirpee*6  earliest  varieties,  are  being  tested.  Any  of  our 
American  friends  who  have  arranged  to  enjoy  their  Christmas 
turkey  in  England  will  be  able  to  make  comparisons  under  very 
favourable  conditions,  says  **  The  Florists'  Exchange." 

New  State  Fopest. 

An  estate  of  12,000  acres,  known  as  Inverliver,  in  Argyll- 
shire, has  just  been  purchased  by  the  Government  for  the 
purp<3k9e  of  converting  it  into  a  State  forest  station.  It  is 
situated  on  the  shores  of  Loch  Awe,  in  one  of  the  most  sparsely 
populated  districts  of  the  Highlands,  and  surrounded  by  moun- 
tains and  moorland.  For  the  most  XMirt  the  land  is  used  for 
graodng  sheep,  but  these  will  be  taken  off  in  sections  as  the 
ground  is  afforested.  The  estate  will  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
planting  timber,  conducting  experiments,  and  later  as  a  model 
for  instruction  in  forestry.  The  seller  is  Colonel  Malcolm  of  Pol. 
talioch,  and  it  is  said  that  the  Government  have  paid  £30,000 
for  the  estate.  The  forest  will  eventually  be  what  the  Deah 
Forest  and  other  Crown  woodlands  are  to  England. 

New   Bdltop   of   "The   Oapdeneps*   Chponlole. 

iWe  understand  that  the  new  editor  of  "The  Gardeners' 
OhiV)nicle,"  in  succession  to  the  late  Dr.  Masters,  F.R.S.,  is 
Professor  John  Bretland  Farmer,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  Professor 
Farmer  was  born  at  the  My  the,  Atherstone,  near  Nuneaton, 
on  April  5,  1865,  and  after  the  usual  preparatory  education  pro^ 
ceeded  to  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
years.  In  1887  he  gained  first-class  final  honours  in  natural 
science,  and  in  the  same  year  was  appointed  Demonstrator  of 
Botany  to  the  University,  a  post  which  was  held  until  1892. 
He  became  a  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College  in  1889,  and  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  Professor  of  Biology  in  1892.  Subsequent  to 
this  came  the  appointment  as  Professor  of  Botany  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Science,  London,  a  post  which  has  been  held  with 
the  highest  credit  to  the  present  time. 

Ozfopd   C,0«   Tplal  Allotments. 

An  exhibition  of  produce  grown  on  the  school  giardens  under 
the  Oxfordshire  Education  Committee  of.  the  County  Council 
was  held  at  the  County  Hall  on  September  19.  The  show  com- 
prised some  650  exhibits,  arranged  under  the  divisions  of  (a) 
School  Gardens  and  (b)  Trial  Allotment  productions,  the  former 
numbering  410  and  the  latter  240,  these  nearly  filling  the  side 
Rftages  and  a  double  central  stage.  Each  exhibit,  or  rather 
£{>eoimen,  had  to  be  examined  by  the  judge,  and  a  point  or 
points  allowed  as  to  its  merit,  the  high-water  marks  being  eight, 
seven,  six,  or  five  points.  In  the  schools'  competitions  Culham 
scored  three  eights  for  Windsor  Castle  and  Abundance  Potatoes 
and  Matchless  Peas,  the  next  highest  being  Shetford  with  7^ 
points  for  Improved  Reading  Onions.  In  the  allotment  section 
the  highest  was  7i,  gained  by  Crowmarsh  for  Best  of  All  Runner 
Beans.  In  the  school  giardens,  the  number  of  species  expected 
to  be  grown  and  exhdbited  (and  for  which  the  seeds,  &c.>  are 
provided)  are  some  fourteen  or  fifteen,  while  the  allotment 
holders  get  about  twenty  species  in  three  dozen  varieties.  A 
oaireful  inspection  of  the  show  revealed  the  fact  that  fully  600 
specimen  Potatoes  were  in  competition,  and  just  over  300  Onions, 
with  the  other  kinds  of  roots,  &c.,  pro  ratio.  At  four  o'clock] 
the  boys,  to  the  number  of  200,  assembled  in  the  Magistmtes' 
Room  to  listen  to  Mr.  S,  Heaton,  horticultuml  instructor,  who 
in  the  course  of  an  hour  delivered  a  lecture  on  *'  Successful 
Sowingp.''  The  awards  were  made  as  under :  Allotment  produce, 
by  Mr.  W.  Hovell,  formerly  gardener  to  the  late  Mr  G  H. 
Morrell ;  schools'  exhibits,  Mr.  J.  S.  Chidlow,  gardener  to  Mrs 
Herbert  Morrel,  Headington  Hill  Hall.  A  oonsidenable  portion 
of  the  produce  was  sent  to  the  Radcliffe  Infirmary  Mr  P 
Elford,  the  secretary  of  the  Oxfordshire  Education  Committee" 
as  usual  provided  luncheon  in  the  hall  of  St.  John's  College  for 
the  stewards  representing  the  various  districts. 


Flpst-fpults  of  Socialism. 

Now  that  the  Plum  crop  is  practically  over,  Evesham  gar- 
deners have  time  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  orders  issued^by 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  in  reference  to  the  outbreak  and  spread 
of  the  American  Gooseberry  mildew,  and  it  is  very  clear  that 
growers  are  not  going  to  carry  out  these  orders  without  a  pro- 
test. During  the  present  week  (says  the  **  Birmingham -Daily 
Mail")  an  inspector  of  the  Board,  accompanied  by  representa- 
tives from  the  county  council,  has  been  visiting  some  of  the  con- 
demned plantations  near  Evesham,  and  interviewing  growers, 
with  results  that  the  latter  consider  highly  unsatisfactory.  The 
growers  are  informed  that  they  must  grub  up  and  bum  the  dis, 
eased  bushes,  but  whether  or  not  they  will  do  so  remains  to  bj^ 
seen.  Some  have  openly  expressed  their  intention  of  doing 
nothing  of  the  kind,  and  of  fighting  the  case  to  a  finish  if  they 
are  prosecuted.  If  they  refuse  to  carry  out  the  instructions 
they  are  breaking  the  law,  which,  if  the  authorities  remain  in 
their  present  state  of  mind,  they  mean  to  enforce.  The  fact 
that  growers  refuse  to  destroy  their  plantations  without  com- 
pensation is  not  surprising,  when  it  is  remembered  that  experts 
are  divided  in  their  opinions  as  to  the  serious  nature  or  other- 
wise of  the  disease.  Fi^st-^ate  crops  of  berries  have  this  year 
been  picked  from  plantations  where  the  disease  h4s  manifested 
itself.  If  the  authorities  can  convince  the  growers  that  the  dis. 
ease  is  really  as  serious  as  they  say  practically  all  their  difficul- 
ties will  be  removed,  but  so  long  as  experts  differ  there  is  sure 
to  be  trouble.  The  petition  promoted  by  the  Evesham  Fruit 
Pests  Committee  to  the  County  Council  asking  for  compensa- 
tion has  already  been  very  extensively  signed  by  market  gar- 
deners. In  all  250  signatures  have  been  received,  representing 
nearly  a  thousand  acres  of  Gooseberries.  A  public  meeting  on 
the  question  is  to  be  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  Evesham,  on  Tues- 
day evening,  when  the  Mayor,  Mr.  W.  A.  Fisher,  will  preside. 

Th«  Royal  Hoptlouitupal  Soolety  and  Hoptloultupal 
Mutual  Iinppov«in«nt  Sooietle«, 

The  president  and  council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society^ 
having  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  benefits  accruing  to  gardeners 
throughout  the  kingdom  by  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  horticultural  mutual  improvement  societies,  and  being 
desirous  of  promoting  and  assisting  them  in  every  reasonable 
way,  have  resolved  to  form  a  Union  of  Horticultural  Mutual 
Improvement  Societies ;  and  further 

(1)  That  a  register  of  Horticultural  Mutual  Improvement 
Societies  shall  be  kept  at  Vincent  Square. 

(2)  Thai  a  register  of  competent  lecturers  with  their 
ajddresses,  and  as  lar  as  may  be,  of  the  subject  of  the  lecture, 
shaJI  be  kept  at  Vincent  Square. 

(3)  That  a  copy  of  the  rules  and  regulations  and  of  the 
current  season's  arrangements  or  syllabus  of  each  Mutual  Im- 
provement Society,  shall  be  kept  at  Vincent  Square. 

(4)  That  1,  2,  3,  shall  be  op^n  to  inspection  at  any  reasonable 
hour  by  the  secretary  of  any  mutual  improvement  society. 

(5)  That  an  annual  conference  of  three  delegates  from  each 
mutual  improvement  society  joining,  shall  be  held  at  Vincent 
Square  at  *2  p.m.  on  the  second  day  of  the  annual  British  Fruit 
Show,  or  at  such  other  time  as  may  be  preferred. 

(6)  Thi^t  a  series  of  type  written  lectures  with  lantern  slides 
shall  be  prepared  for  the  use  of  mutual  improvement  societies^ 
and  hired  out  to  them  at  the  lowest  possible  charges. 

(7)  That  any  mutual  improvement  society  forwarding  to  the 
secretary  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  a  copy  of  their 
rules  and  regulations,  and  the  syllabus  of  their  arrangements 
for  the  ensuing  season,  together  with  a  fee  of  5s.  per  annum  to 
coyer  incidental  expenses,  shall  be  considered  to  have  joined  the 
union,  and  be  fortnwith  enrolled  therein.  The  objects  in  view 
are :— (a)  To  strengthen  existing  mutual  improvement  societies, 
(b)  to  promote  interchange  of  lecturers,  (c)  to  provide  interest- 
ing lecturers  where  lecturers  cannot  be  obtainea,  (d)  to  increase 
the  number  of  such  societies  all  through  the  kingdom,  and  (e) 
td  furnish  them  with  an  outline  of  rules,  regulations,  ana 
syllabus. 

The  secretary  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Vincent 
Square,  Westminster,  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  the  secretariea 
of  all  and  any  Horticultural  Improvement  Societies  who  may  bo 
inclined  to  look  favourably  on  the  proposed  union. ^-W.  WiLKa, 
Secretary,  by  order  of  the  council,  Vincent  Sq.,  October  1,  1907. 

N.B. — The  council  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  they  retain 
the  right  to  decline  (or  to  determine)  the  union  of  any  society 
which  possesses  a  political  basis,  or  whose  rules  appear  to 
them  unsatifactory. 
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OiieDtal  Poppies. 


I: 


For  the  months  of  May  and  June  tihese  Poppies  quite  hold 
first  place  for  a  gorgeous  display  in  the  borders,  and  as  the 
colours  hare  so  improved  of  late  vears  in  shade  and  variety ^  no 

farden  is  complete  without  a  collection.  I  grow  forty  distinct 
inds,  80  have  4  good  opportunity  of  advising  as  to  which  are 
the  most  suitable  sorts.  No  flower  in  the  wh^e  range  of  haixly 
herbaceous  plants  needs  less  attention  in  culture,  aU  thoroughly 
hardy,  growing  away  vigorously,  and  flowering  abundantly. 
Deeplv  trenched,  strong,  well  manured  soil  suits  them  best, 
and  abundance  of  space  Tor  free  development  of  foliage,  are  the 
salient  points  in  culture.  Being  deep  rooters  they  withstand 
djx>ught  remarkably  well,  the  abundant  weeping  foliage  doing 
much  to  conserving  moisture  in  the  soil  by  its  welcome  shade 
during  hot  weather. 

October  is  the  best  month  to  nlant,  or  even  earlier  if  cir- 
cumstances admit.  Of  course,  well  prepared  plants  in  pots  go 
out  equally  well  in  spring,  but  those  established  in  the  autumn 
give  tne  best  results  the  following  season.  As  a  rule  the  flower 
stems  are  self-supporting,  although  a  piece  of  string  twined 
around  each  clump  maintains  the  flower  stems  erect,  and  in  this 
way  they  are  much  more  useful  for  cutting,  as  they  are  diffi- 
cult to  arrange  with  crooked  stems. 

As  to  propagation,  that  is  simple,  pieces  of  the  fleshy 
roots  soon  making  plants  if  put  in  sandy  soil.  Division  of  the 
roots  with  a  piece  of  growth  attached  is  the  quicker  way  when 
but  a  limited  number  of  plants  are  required. 

Some  persons  object  to  Pox>pies  in  a  cut  state,  as  they  have 
a  disagreeable  odour.  This  is  correct  of  some  varieties  and 
types,  notably  P.  bracteatum,  which  is  quite  distinct  from 
P.  orientale  m  every  way,  although  it  is  said  by  Nicholson  to 
be  only  a  marked  variety  of  P.  orientale.  I  have  seyeral 
varieties  of  the  bracteatum  type  that  are  totally  distinct  in 
'growth,  stoutness  of  stem,  shape  of  the  petals,  and  above  all 
the  centre  is  different,  and  each  has  an  undoubted  objection- 
able perfume.  Each  bloom  is  supported,  so  to  say,  with  a 
stout  bract  immediately  under  the  base  of  the  petals.  Al- 
though there  are  many  gorgeous  varieties  belonging  to  the 
bracteatum  section,  I  prefer  the  orientale  type,  as  being  less 
rigid  in  appearance,  and  not  having  the  disagreeable  perfume 
^f  the  other  section. 

The  blooms  of  Poppies  of  all  sections  travel  badly  if  they  are 
-cut  when  fully  developed,  or  even  for  use  in  vases  at  home. 
They  should  be  cut  when  expanding,  then  they  will  last  fresh 
three  or  four  days,  and  certainly  make  a  brave  show  of  colour. 
.When  required  to  travel  a  distance  by  poet,  the  best  time  to 
.cut  them  is  when  the  calyx  protecting  the  petals  is  cracking, 
then  immerse  the  stems  in  water  at  once  for  a  time,  and  pack 
carefully  with  damp  mess  in  a  closely  fitting  tin  or  wood  box. 

The  following  varieties  embrace  a  choice  collection  of  the 
best  known  sorts :— P.  orientale  dates  as  far  back  as  1714,  being 
introduced  from  America  in  that  year.  It  is  one  of  the  earliest 
flowering  varieties,  of  deep  scarlet,  with  a  dark  purple  blotch 
at  the  base  of  each  petal.  P.  Fringed  Beauty,  is  a  medium- 
sised  flower,  rich  crimson,  petals  deeply  cut,  an  early-flowering 
variety.  P.  Psyche  is  delicate  rose-blush,  shading  to  whitfe, 
medium  size,  tall  erect  stems,  a  desirable  kind.  P.  Tom  Tit  is 
the  smallest  flowering  variety  of  all,  most  useful  for  cutting, 
deep  orange  red,  with  an  intense  dark  blotch  on  each  petal. 
The  leaves  are  deeply  cut;  quite  distinct. 

P.  Lady  Rosooe  is  of  medium  sise  in  both  flower  and 
growth,  and  probably  the  most  pleasing  of  all.  The  blooms 
are  freely  produced  with  nicely  rounded  petals,  rich  salmon 
rose.  Queen  Alexandra  much  resembles  the  above,  exoept 
that  it  has  less  rose  in  its  colouring,  and  is  not  so  severely 
round  in  its  petals.  P.  Bobs  is  from  the  same  batch  as  the  two 
former  varieties,  is  an  intensely  free  flowering  sort,  with  stiff 
stems,  most  suitable  for  cutting.  In  colour  it  is  unique— a  soft 
satiny  rose.  P.  Mahony  is  the  darkest  Poppy  in  cultivation, 
approaching  maroon.  Too  often,  however,  the  blooms  do  not 
develop  well,  especially  in  dry.  weather. 

P.  Rembrandt  is  one  of  the  most  showy  of  all,  having  extra 
large  petals,  which  unfold  fully,  displaying  the  large  dark 
blotch  in  each.  Colour  intensely  r^;  compact  growth,  with 
woolly  leaves.  P.  Silver  Queen  is  distinct  from  all  other 
Poppies,  growing  but  2ft  high,  and  flowering  profusely.  In 
colour  it  is  silvery  white,  slightly  tinted  with  blush,  and  with- 
out the  black  blotch.  P.  Hesperia  in  colour  might  be  described 
as  an  "art  shade"  of  salmon-pink  with  a  flush  pf  maroon;  of 
medium  growth  with  stiff  erect  stems.  P.  Mrs.  Marsh  is  the 
only  variety  we  have  with  two  coiou-rs.  and  is  therefore  remark- 
able; very  showy  and  much  admired.  The  flower  stems  are 
4ft.  The  colour  is  a  rich  orange  scarlet,  with  a  dull  yellow 
stripe ;  some  describe  it  as  a  white  blotch,  but  a  dull  yellow  is 
nearer  the  mark.  P.  Medusa  is.  amongst  lieht  coloured 
varieties,  quite  one  of  the  best,  a  rich  satiny  pink,  stiff  erect 
stoms,  of  medium  growth.  P.  Orange  Perfection,  rich  orange 
scarlet.  Mrs.  Perry  (new),  belongs  to  the  orientale  section; 
crimson,  with  gold  shading,  paler  at  the  edge.— E.  Molyneux. 
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Early-flowerinjT  Varieties  for  the  Garden 

{Continued  fn»n  page  293.) 

The  most  interesting  feature  in  connection  with  the  more 
recent  introductions  is  their  splendid  branching  and  bushy  habit 
of  growth.  White  varieties  now  come  into  flower  in  the  eariy 
days  of  September,  and  by  a  charming  succession,  maintain  a 
dispUy  of  white  blooms  well  into  October.  The  varieties  of 
pink,  rose,  mauve,  lilac,  and  kindred  shades  of  colour,  strange 
to  say,  have  not  been  added  to  so  freely  as  those  of  the  others 
fili'eady  alluded  to.  This  may  not  be  an  unmixed  blessing,  as 
in  the  earlier  days,  we  had  quite  a  plethora  of  these.  Recent 
acquisitions  are  certainly  more  chaste  in  their  colour  and  form, 
and  habit  and  constitution  are  points  that  have  not  been  neg- 
lected. 

It  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  the  pretty  little  pompons  are 
not  more  freely  used.  The  quaint  and  curious  forms  of  the 
Japanese  varieties  no  doubt  seriously  rival  the  more  compact 
form  of  the  pompon  flowers,  yet  the  latter,  it  cannot  be  denied, 
have  a  charm  that  even  the  grace  and  beauty  of  the  Japanese 
do  not  partake  of.  In  the  majority  of  instances  the  pompons 
are  delightfully  dwarf  and  compact,  also  invariably  partaking  of 
a  nice  bushy  and  branching  habit  of  growth,  and  when  fully 
developed  the  plants  display  in  prodigal  profusion  dainty 
blossoms,  which  m  plants  massed  in  groups  of  half-cMlosen,  more 
or  less,  make  a  display  that  few  are  probably  aware  of.  Indivi. 
dual  plants  are  no  doubt  interesting  and  attractive,  but  these 
charming  little  plants^  to  be  seen  to  the  best  advantage,  should 
certainlv  be  gn>uped  in  small  colonies  or  in  beds  by  themselves. 

At  the  time  these  notes  are  being  compiled  we  have  just  been 
looking  through  our  collection  of  i)ompons,  and  are  much  im- 
pressed with  their  value  for  the  front  rows  of  beds  and  borders 
exclusively  filled  with  early-flowering  Chrysanthemums. 
Although  the  plants  are  somewhat  formal  m  their  outline  when 
they  are  at  their  best,  this  apparent  stiffness  is  not  at  all  to 
their  disadvantage.  By  a  proper  system  of  planting,  in  which 
a  due  regard  is  paid  to  their  symmetrical  character,  and  in  not 
placing  them  too  close  together,  the  even  contour  of  the  plants 
may  represent  the  pompon  sorts  to  advantage,  and  for  this 
reason  we  would  not  hesitate  to  plant  them  largely,  especially 
where  a  bold  and  attractive  display  is  required.  Also,  by, a  wise 
system  of  planting,  both  the  Japanese  and  the  x>ompon  sorts 
may  be  maae  to  succeed  one  another,  and  in  the  pompon  section 
this  is  verjT  easily  achieved.  Many  of  the  older*  pompon  varie- 
ties come  into  flower  quite  early  in  August,  and  continue  to 
make  a  most  delightful  display  for  many  weeks.  As  the  month 
of  September  advances  autumn  is  heralded  with  a  considerably 
longer  list  of  most  delightful  sorts.  We  are  much  indebted  to 
our  Continental  friends  for  most  of  the  better  sorts  of  recent 
introduction,  and  we  hope  others  may  be  forthcoming  in  the 
near  future.  '  .   ,  ,     *  ^    . 

We  may  mention  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not  given 
this  matter  attention,  that  such  sorts  as  Madame  Edouard 
Lefort,  Veuve  Clicquot,  Delaux's  Precocity,  M<ms.  Albert 
Colmiche,  and  others  equally  interestinjj,  will  create  a  «lig^y 
during  the  periods  just  mentioned  of  which  few  are  aware.  They 
form  at  once  sheaves  of  blossoms  that  are  most  attractive. 
Individual  spmys  of  considerable  beauty  also  develop  ouite 
freely,  these  being  invaluable  for  decorative  uses  indmrs.  It  is 
necessary  to  distinguish  between  late  August  and  ^SentembeF 
flowering  varieties,  and  those  that  come  into  blossom  in  October, 
as  during  this  period  the  climatic  conditions  change  so  much. 
What  would  be  regarded  ae  a  favourite  variety  in  September 
could  hai^lv  be  considered  in  the  same  light  m  October.  For 
this  reason  it  would  be  wise  to  refer  to  the  August  and  Septem- 
ber sorts  as  the  early-flowering  section,  and  those  that  are  at 
their  best  during  the  month  of  October  fEus  semi-early.  This  is 
a  distinction  which  manv  growers  and  raisers  have  now  come  to 
recognise,  and  it  must  be  regarded^  as  a  wise  decision.  ^ 

At  a  recent  comprehensive  trial  of  early  and  semi-eariy 
flowers  in  the  Midlands,  the  system  of  defining  the  sections 
in  this  wav,  and  planting  them  accordingly,  was  most  strongly 
emphasised.  The  eariier  kinds  were  grouped  in  one  area,  of 
the  trial  grounds,  and  those  that  flower  a  month  later  m 
another  part;  in  this  wav  illustrating  in  no  uncertain  method 
the  distinction  between  the  two.  Of  course,  m  most  gardens 
it  is  the  desire  of  the  proprietor  to  make  the  display  last  as  long 
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as  poflsible,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  important  that  he  should 
plant  for  succession.  Knowing  that  the  distinction  between 
the  kinds  that  have  just  been  determitied  holds  good,  it  will 
assist  the  grower  so  much  better  to  pliant  for  succession.  In 
this  way  colour  effects  in  the  garden  are  more  easily  brought 
about,  more  especially  so  as  the  different  sections  may  be 
planted  in  groups  and  colonies  for  this  purpose. 

The  early-flowering  Chrysianthem'um  will  always  be  regarded 
as  a  very  serious  rival  to  the  gorgeous  Dahlia,  but  the  former 
mnst  in  the  end  havo  ihe'advantage,  cCs  >it'  will  withstand  many 
degrees  of  frost  without  any  serious  inconvenience,  while  the 
former  invariably  fails  with  the  experience  of  two  or  three 
degrees' of  frost.  Now  that  the  colours  are  getting  brighter  and 
better,  and  the  range  of  colouration  so  muoh  extended,  the 
prospects  of  the  early-flowering  Chrysanthemums  increase  corre- 
si)ondingly.  There  is  not  the  trouble  of  lifting  the  roots,  as  one 
la  accustomed  to  do  with  tne  Dahlias,  as  the  Chryaanthemums, 
when  mulched  in  the  most  severe  period  of  the  winter,  will  come 
thixMi^  the  ordeal  perfectly  satisfactorily,  and  break  out  into 
freah  growth  with  the  approach  of  more  genial  weather  of 
spring.  In  this  short  paper  it  is  necessary  to  deal  with  the 
euestion  of  culture,  but  this  I  propose  to  do  in  a  very  limited 
cegiree. 

Contrary  to  the  generally  accepted  practice,  the  early  sorts 
ahould  not  oe  propagated  before  the  turn  of  the  year^  the  on'y 
advantage  of  propagating  earlier  being  that  of  producing  plants 
of  much  larger  size  than  thoae  that  are  developed  from  the  later 
piropagation.  It  nuiy  also  have  the  tendency  to  encourage  the 
plants  to  come  into  flower  rather  earlier ;  but  there  is  this  dis- 
advantage that  such  plants  are  somewhat  disposed  to  become 
"  leggy "  as  a  consequence,  rather  unwieldy,  and  less  attractive 
in  tne  gardens,  especially  where  the  quarters  allocated  to  them 
are  somewhat  limited.  The  advantage  of  propagating  as  the 
days  begin  to  lengthen  is  that  the  stock  available  at  that  time 
is  more  plentiful,  and  the  character  of  the  growth  is  distinctly 
better  tnan  that  obtained  during  the  dark  days  preceding  the 
close  of  the  vear. 

To  see  the  early-flowering  Chrysanthemums  at  their  best 
a  March'  propagation  may  be  considered  ideal.  At  that  season 
with  the  increasing  length  of  day,  and  the  more  genial  weather 
experienced  at  that  time,  stock  is  procurable  in  greater 
quantities,  and  the  character  of  it  is  all  that  the  grower  could 
desire.  Cuttings  dibbled  in  light  sandy  soil  in  March  invariably 
root  guickly,  and  if  they  be  grown  on  steadily  right  away  from 
the  time  tney  first  become  rooted,  beautiful  plants  for  placing 
out  ia  their  flowering  auarters  in  May  seldom  fail  to  develop. 
They  should  be  inserted  in  boxes,  or  round  the  edge  of  small 
pots,  but  the  former  certainly  has  the  preference,  as  quite  a 
large  number  may  be  raised  in  boxes  with  little  or  no  trouble, 
and  the  plants  are  so  easily  handled.  A  temperature  of  about 
45deg  is  ample  in  which  to  propagate  these  plants,  and  under 
such  conditions,  within  thiree  weeks  most  of  the  cuttings  will 
have  rooted.  Place  the  plants  immediate];$r  subsequent  to  their 
becoming  rooted,  in  specially  prepared  soil  in  cold  frames.  It 
has  been  the  practice  for  years  to  pot  them  up  singly  into  thumb 
note,  but  this  somewhat  artificial  method  of  rearing  them  cannot 
be  compared  with  the  more  natural  method  of  oedding  them 
out,  so  to  speak,  in  cold  frames.  Rooted  cuttings  should  be 
planted  out  firmly  about  Sin  apart,  both  between  the  rows 
and  the  plants  themselves.  After  being  kept  dose  for  a  few 
days  air  should  be  admitted,  and  the  quantity  increased  from 
time  to  time,  until  the  frame  Hghts  may  be  entirely  removed. 
This,'  of  course,  should  take  place  when  all  danger  of  severe 
frosts  is  over,  or  when  the  weather  is  sufficiently  genial  to  allow 
one  to  do  so  during  the  di^,  drawing  the  frame  lights  across 
at  night,  until  the  period  of  planting  out  takes  place. 

The  period  of  planting  is  a  contentious  matter.  For  the 
past  eignteen  years  it  has  been  my  practice  to  plant  outdoors 
in  the  third  week  in  May,  as  by  this  time  the  danger  of  really 
severe  frosts  is  past,  and  cold  and  cutting  winds  are  invariably 
ah  experience  of  the  past.  Earlier  than  this  the  winds  give 
trotilble,  and  the  plants  present  anything  but  a  pleasing  appear- 
ance when  Objected  to  such  treatment.  Planting  out  in  May 
should  be  done  in  prepared  quarters,  but  on  no  account  should 
the  soil  be  of  a  rich  character.  Rich  soil  promotes  rank  growth, 
and  plants  placed  in  such  quarters  are  not  nearly  so  j^tty  as 
those  planted  in  soil  of  only  moderate  richness.  The  Japanese 
sorts  i^ould  be  planted  about  dft  apart,  and  the  pompons  6in 
to  a  foot  less.  If  planted  in  rows,  tne  same  distance  snould  be 
observed,  and  under  these  conditions  the  results  will  be  in  every 
way  satisfactory.  Firm  planting  ik  esscfntial,  and  each  plant 
should  be  trodden  well  in  all  round  before  proceeding  with  the 
next.     Staking  should  be  done  at  xmce,  and  subsequently,  as  the 

Elants  attain  larger  proportions,  large  Hazel  stakes  or  stout 
amboo  canes  inserted  for  their  support.  Tying  should  be  pei^ 
sistentJy  carried  out,  and,  after  mailing  the  main  stem  secure 
to  the  stake,  the  growth  that  subsequently  evolves  should  be 
•  securely  looped— not  tied— tightly  to  the  stakes.  A  weekly 
.hoeing  between  the  plants  is  a  great  advantage,  this  keeping 
the  weeds  under  ana  at  the  same  time  aerating  the  soil  and 
promoting  satisfactory  growth.— D.  B.  Crane. 


Dessert  Fruit  at  Qlasgow.; 

The  collection  of  dessert  fruit  figured  on  the  next  page  was 
exhibited  at  the  show  in  St.  Andrew's  Hall,  Glasjgow,  on 
September  4  by  Mr.  James  Brown,  gardener  to  Mr.  A.  A.  Spiers, 
Houston  House,  Houston.  .  These  twelve  dishes  won  the  first 
award,  and  also  the  handsome  silver  challenge  cup  presented 
by  Messrs.  Austin  and  Mc Asian,  Glasgow.  Mr.  Brown  s  win» 
ning  exhibit  was  adjudged  to  be  extremely  fine,  as,  indeed,  it 
appears  from  the  photograph,  which  was  sent  t^  ns  by  Mr.  J. 
Williamson,  jun.,  of  16,  Grafton  Square. 

Outdoor  Peach  Trees. 

Some  years  ago  I  wrote  to  a  gardening  paper  adversely  com- 
menting on  the  culture  of  Peaches  outside.  At  that  time  I  was 
in  a  western  county  of  England,  where  all  the  cases  which  oame 
under  my  observation  warranted -my  comments..    Some. parson. 


glass  in  nis  county.     „    ,  „       «  ,     . 

Fated  that  I  too  should  be  a  dweller  in  Norfolk.  But,  ali^! 
my  opinions  of  outside  Peach  culture  are  not  in  the  least  modi- 
fied by  anything  which  I  have  yet  seen  in  northeast  Norfolk, 
We  have  miserahle  specimens  growing  in  an  exceptionally  warm 
sheltered  garden.  They  are  so  frightfully  dilapidated  that  it  is 
a  matter  of  much  concern  to  me,  at  the  moment,  whether  or 
not  it  is  a  commendable  action  to  replant  the  walls  again  with 
this  class  of  tree.  My  observation  induces  me  to  think  that  the 
cause  of  the  whole  damage  is  the  cold  east  winds  of  April  and 
May,  causing  the  foliage  to  curl  up.  and  subsequently  to  get  so 
terribly  infested  with  mildew  that  the  trees  are  crippled  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year.  We  may  not  have  a  cold  wave  every 
year  at  the  critical  time,  but  that  only  defers  the  destruction  a 
little  longer,  for  when  it  does  happen,  it  matters  little  how 
vigorous  the  tree  is,  or  how  long  it  has  escaped  the  injurious 
causes,  down  it  goes,  and  becomes  an  easy  victim.  The  Peach 
tree  is  one  of  those  subjects  that  has  not  been  hardened  in  con- 
stitution by  its  comparatively  long  sojourn  in  British  cultiva- 
tion. -, 

By-the-by ,  the  finest  Peaches  I  have  seen  grown  on  open  waUs 
were  in  a  garden  in  Inverness-shire.  Perhaps  a  slightly  later 
foliation  may  account  for  this.  But  if  a  modicum  of  success  is 
to  be  attained,  the  tender  foliage  must  be  protected,  and  wheti 
such  is  the  case  the  question  arises  whether  some  more  profit- 
able fruit  trees  should  not  be  substituted.  Glass  is  cheaper 
than  Peach  walls,  and  gives  a  much  more  creditable  return,  so 
I  think  it  is  follv  to  be  fighting  against  Nature,  to  try  to  grote 
eatable  Peaches'[outdoors]  in  this  country.— D.  C,  Norfolk. 


-•••^ 


A  Day  at  Laiton's,  Bedford. 

It  is  some  years  since  I  had  been  to  the  nurseries  of  Messrs. 
Laxton  Bros,  at  Bedford.  The  previous  occasion  was  a  Straw- 
berry fete  day,  when  the.  two  energetic  co-partners  of  this 
excellent  firm  had  invited  a  party  of  some  four  doeen  represen- 
tative horticulturists  to  see  The  Laxton,  Bedfordshire  Cham- 
pion, and  Fillbasket  varieties  which  they  had  just  then  decided 
to  offer  to  the  gardening  world.  These  varieties  have  gone  far 
and  wide  since  then.  The  market  men,  who  are  shrewd  and 
sure  guides,  have  taken  up  The  Laxton  considerably,  and  it  may 
substitute  Royal  Sovereign  on  some  soils,  the  latter  also  being 
a  Laxton-raised  variety.  Bedfordshire  Champion  has  been  ex- 
hibited at  very  many  shows  this  year,  and  its  success  is  also 
assured;  while  without  any  doubt  Fillbasket  is  the  heaviest 
cropping  Strawberry  at  present  in  cultivation.  Its  other  merits 
are  also  good.  ,        ,       ,  ,         x «   -u.     ^ 

But  I  was  told  of  a  newcomer  the  other  day,  when  at  Bedford* 
Mr.  William  Laxton,  the  elder  partner,  described  to  me  the 
qualities  of  Laxton *8  Cropper,  which  he  says  is  an  im'proved 
Fillbasket,  having  bigger  fruits  of  better  flavour,  and  quite  as 
free  cropping.  Without  any  hesitation,  he  said  it  could  be 
described  as  of  Queen  flavour.  In  this  respect  it  is  the  best 
flavoured  variety  they  have  sent  out  for  many  years;  and 
runners  are  now  ready.  Progress,  a  late  sort,  was  also  men- 
tioned. .  J  •      • 

Thftir  trade  in  rooted  runners  must  be  enormous,  jadging  by 
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the  quantities  of  packing  boxes  (which  are  made  on  the  place) 
that  one  eaw  about.  Fifty  to  sixty  orders  are  executea  each 
day  during  the  planting  season  from  August  till  October. 

The  main  object  of  my  visit  was  to  see  the  novelties  in  fruits 
that  are  here.  I  Quote  Mr.  I>axton's  words  when  I  say  that 
aoimething  like  10,000  crosses  have  been  made  by  himself  and  his 
brother  Edward  during  the  last  ten  years.  The  results  of  all 
this  intermixing  is  n&w  becoming  known.  The  system  carried 
tout  ifl -mainly  this:  Say  two  varieties  of  Plums  were  crossed 
this  3fear,  the  ripe  kernel  (or  seed)  is  sown  in  the  spring.  It 
^rminateS)  and  the  resultant  growth  furnishes  buds  for  work- 
ing into  stocks  during  the  autumn.  Three  plants  of  each  cross 
are  worked.  Then  they  grow  on  the  next  year,  forming  small 
pyramids  with  central  stem  and  several  lateral  shoots.  At  the 
end  of  their  first  season's  growth  one  plant  is  lifted  and  potted 
m  order  to  be'  brought  into  fruit  as  expeditiously  as  is  consistent 
with  a  fair  trial,  ai^  so  thus  to  see  wliat  its  possibilities  are  likely 
to  be.  If  it  is  promising  it  is  retained,  and  the  two  duplicates 
in  the  open  are  also  grown-on  until  they  fruit.  The  work  is 
systematically  arranged,  though  each  partner  makes  his  own 
-crosses  and  Keeps  a  separate  stud-book.      Several  hundreds  of 


Some  of  the  crossing  or  hybridising  can  certainly  have  no 
economic,  though  it  may  have  a  certain  scientific,  interest.  For 
instance,  the  hybnoising  of  the  Peach  and  the  Plum,  which  has 

groduoed  progeny  of  quite  intermediate  characters ;  or  the 
berry  x  Plum,  which  is  represented  by  a  dwarf,  nondescript 
bush,  not  very  elegant  to  Ibok  upon.  There  is  always  a  sporting 
chance  that  ^'  something  good  will  result  '^  out  of  the  nnion  oT 
dissimilarities.  The  Plumcot,  of  which  but  little  is  yet  known, 
combined  some  of  the  characters  of  the  Plum  attd  Aprioot. 

I  think,  however,  that  progress  is  recorded  in  that  new  fruit 
the  Laxtonberry — a  very  apt  and  suitable  name  too.  This  is 
the  outcome  of  a  cross  between  Superlative  Raspberry  uid  the 
Loganberry.  The  latter  fruit  is  rapidl^r  rising  to  prominence 
and  popularity,  but  its  acidulous,  astringent  froxts  are  not 
usable  for  dessert.  Messrs.  Lairton  set  oat  to  combine  the 
qualities  of  the  Loganberry  in  its  vigour  of  growth  and  its  great 
size  of  fruit  with  those  of  the  Raspberry,  whose  fniAte  are  sweet 
and  the  core  of  which  ^'j^u(vh*'  or  parts  from  the  flesh.  They 
have  largely  succeeded-  'l^e  Laxtonoerry  has  the  ^owth  of  the 
Loganberry,  and  the  bright  crimson  fruit,  'while  still  lacking  in 
sacchariferousness,  plug  nicely,  which  is  one  of  the  defects  of  the 


A  Collection  of   Dessert  Fruit. 


these  cross-bred  plants,  already  potted  and  ready  for  housing  i 
early  in  the  new  year,  were  seen  in  the  nurseries. 

in  the  case  of  cross-bred  Strawberries,  of  which  I  sew  a  con-  | 
siderable  area  undergoing  the  tests^  those  that  are  fruiting  for  j 
the  first  time  are  gone  over  six  or  eight  times  during  the  season 
and  their  attributes  are  carefully  \^'atched.  All  that  are  really 
noteworthy  and  promising  are  marked  with  a  cane  stake  and 
the  runners  are  allowed  to  grow  and  are  taken  from  them.  But 
all  those  that  are  not  up  to  the  required  standard  are  stripped 
of  their  runners,  but  the  plants  themselves  are  kept  for  one  more 
season's  trial.  If  they  still  fail  to  show  improved  merit,  they 
are  destroyed.  That  is  how  the  Laxton  pedigree  Strawberries 
are  evolved.  Of  course,  the  selection  goes  on  and  on  until 
*' true-blues  *'  are  found  and  fixed. 

A  big  batch  of  Black  Currants  was  also  pointed  to  as  con- 
demned. They  were  seedling  varieties,  all  from  crosses,  and 
they  had  been  rigorously  examined  and  selected,  the  best  being 
transferred.  ,  ,       ■  .   ,       .    , 

Of  course,  work  of  this  kind,  so  largely  carried  out,  has 
demanded  very  considerable  financial  outlay,  and  Messrs. 
Laxton  very  naturally  expect  a  demand  for  some  of  the  intro- 
ductions that  they  are  now,  or  will  shortly,  be  in  a  position  to 
oflfer.  Novelties  of  approved  high-breeding  and  selection 
admittedly  deserve  the  attention  of  cultivators,  else  there  is  no 
progress,  and  also  there  is  an  end  to  that  incentive  which  sus- 
tains a  business  concern's  endeavours. 


Loganberry.     To  those  who  are  in  a  position  to  make  the  trial, 
I  would  commend  this  Bedfordian  introduction. 

Among  Red  Currants.  The  Comet  was  strongly,  recommended. 
Mr.  W.  Laxton  finds  that  it  is  bigger  and  later  than  Fay's 
Prolific,  which  it  has  been  compared  to.  The  bush  fruits- 
Currants  and  Gooseberries— in  the  nurseries  here  were  veiy  fine, 
and  their  growth  is  ripe  and  stocky.  A  batch  of  Reds  had 
already  shed  their  leaves  (September  26),  so  that  they  oan  be 
safely  lifted  for  transplanting  at  any  time  now.  The  Currants 
are  mainly  as  bushes,  and  of  course  so  are  the  Gooseberri^; 
but  cordons  are  somewhat  of  a  feature.  They  are  very  profit- 
able in  private  gardens  when  so  grown,  and  can  be  planted  to 
furnish  espaliers  or  fences  at  once.  Standard  Gooseberries  and 
Currants  also  deserve  to  be  mentioned.      ^      ,      .     ^,  . 

Another  form  of  tree,  employed  with  Apples  in  this  case,  is 
the  aroateur^s  standard.  Messrs.  Laxton  are  strong  in  their 
recommendations  of  it.  Briefly,  it  is  a  standard  tree,  but  in- 
stead of  having  a  smooth  stem,  the  laterals  have  been  spurred 
in,  so  that  the  amateur's  standard  is  an  upright  cordon  with 
standard  heads—'*  an  economic  system  of  growing  a  double  crop 
of  fruit  on  the  same  ground  as  hitherto  taken  by  one  tree. 
Vide  Laxton's  catalogue.  These  trees  are  all  on  the  Palradise 
stock. 

The  nurseries  contain  quantities  of  nice  maiden  Apple  and 
Pear  trees,  budded  two  years  aeo,  cul  back  in  March,  and  now 
bearing  an  average  of  two  or  three  good  shoots  of  2|ft  to  3ft. 
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Maiden  P&acfi,  Cherry,  Plum,  and  Apricot  troes  are  likevnse 
Mrgety  grown,  having  been  cut  back  in  th©  spring,  and  now, 
bemg  iurniBhed  with  from  three  to  five  main  shoots  btiaring 
Jat«r«Js.  Those,  when  primed  hard  back,  will  develop  into 
excellent,  sttirdy  trees.  Pear  trees  ore  also  trained  as  triple 
cordons,  havin^f  a  central  stem,  and  one  on  either  sidt*  of  it. 
these  being  first  trained  horizontally  and  then  having  a  lateral 
taken  lip.  Two-years  trained  trees  oi  I'eaches,  Cherries^  Aprioots, 
and  Plnms,  and  also  of  Pearis  and  Apples,  were  splendid,  having 
made  wonderful  gixjwth  this  year.  At  this  date  they  are  ©acK 
some  4ft  thr6ugh  and  5ft  high.  The  Bedford  lotfim,  all  along 
the  valley  of  the  Ouse  here,  is  3ft  deep,  and  of  a  solid  yet  friable 
character.  Tlie  nurseries  cover  about  j&ei^enty  acre^  of  flat, 
alluvial  deposit. 

Trained  t re 03,  mainly  fan  and  horiaontal  in  form,  are  admir- 
•bly  shaped,  and  are  at  once  visoro^is  and  well  riijenetL  Alto- 
gether the  stock  is  in  gnand  condition,  as  clean  ancf  meritorious 


See   *'A    Day   at   Lixton's." 

as  can  be.     Apples  on  Cra1>s  for  orchard  standards  were  also 
seen  in  rjiiantitv. 

Bonic  f^plendid  fruits  were  swelling  up  and  colouring  nicely 
on  quitf?  young  trees— four-years  oM  busnes.  Ailing  ton  Pippin 
wajs  remarkable  ru  this  respect,  the  hu-^hes  avenaKiiiK  *  <loaen 
fruits  each.  King  of  the  Pippins^  also  Bismarck,  Ijane's  (very 
heavy  crops) ;  Annie  Elizabeth,  good  ;  and  Newton  IVoiidpr.  wore 
each  noteworthy.  This  ia  a  splendid  culinary  Apple  without 
doubt,  its  ahinini^  leaves  and  smooth  stems,  with  a  wealth  of 
heavy  fruits,  f^iving  a  character  that  appeals  to  all  cTiltivJitors. 
Amon^Ht  others  of  the  Apple  tribe  tliat  were  sj^ecially  br^Ju^rht 
to  notice  were  Coronation  which  received  an  award  of  merit  two 
ydam  fte;o.  Its  name  wa.s  changed  bv  the  introducer  after  it 
received  the  cPTtifiojite,  but  Mo^ssrs.  Jjaxton  offer  it  nndr r  the 
name  here  t{iven.  New  Northern  Greening  with  ruddy  fi  tiits, 
is  a  hardy  variety  and  meritorious  :  so  is  Easter  Orange,  which 
Iceep?^  a  very  lontt  time.  Ck>urt  Pendu  Plat  was  sbown,  and  it 
tnanspiretl  that  Messrs,  I^axton  are  tr3ing  to  get  its  Isite  flower- 
ing qualities  into  others  that  blossom  earlier.  They  have  lists 
of  tbe  kinds  that  have  been  observed  to  i>e  the  best  frost  re- 
•  sisters  at  the  bloissoming  period,  Tlie  fonr-yoars  h  orison  tally 
trained  trees  in  the  foregoing  varieties  were  well  cropped i  and  I 
filinll  exoert  to  s^ee  a  very  trood  di^-play  from  them  at  tJie  forth- 
coming frutt  ^how  in  Lonrlon.     The  variety  Charles  Rwis,  they 


wefe  saying,  often  produces  over-sized  fruits,  these  being  to6 
much  like  Feasgood's  Nonesuch,  which,  with  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  formed  the  parentage.  They  think  that  to  cross  it 
again  with  Cox's  might  have  beneficial  results,  especially  as  to 
flavour.  Other  Apples  that  were  noteworthy  included  Early 
Victoria,  Thos.  Rivers,  Bedfordshire  Foundling,  and  Ecklinville, 
and  Du  Sunow,  a  handsome  Russian  Apple.  Altogether*  the 
stock  of  Apples  on  the  Paradise  amounts  to  50,000,  and  other 
trees  were  in  equal  proportions.  A  compact  fruit  bouse  is  b 
feature  of  the  grounds.  Pears  were  not  quite  in  such  evidence, 
though  there  were  pickings  of  Princess,  Doyenne  Boussoch,- 
Dnjyenne  du  Cornice,  and  Marguerite  Marillat.  Plums  had 
xnaiinly  disappeared,  altHough  I  saw  late  fruits  under  glass  of 
cross-bred  varieties,  as  yet  unnamed.  Two  crosses  deserve  men- 
tion, being  Grand  Duke  and  Monarch,  giving  deep  purple  fruits 
that  are  described  as  coming  a  week  later  than  President. 
Reine  Claude  x  Czar  has  also  given  a  promising  result. 

I  should  also  like  to  mention  the  excellent  red  Raspberry 
Abundance,  which  is  decidedly  more  vigorous  than  Superlative^ 
with  rich  crimson  stems.     It  is  grown  in  the  Wisbech  aistrict. 

A  very  curious  and  unex^ained  phenomenon  is  always 
observed  in  the  cross-bred  fruits.  No  mirtter  what  the  varie- 
ties are  that  are  crossed,  be  they  of  the  highest  Quality  possible, 
their  pro^en^,  for  the  first  year  or  two  of  their  lives,  grow  like 
perfect  wildings ;  that  is  to  sa;r,  they  are  covered  with  spines, 
and  their  foliage  end  growth  is  totally  different  from  what  it 
afterwards  becomes.  Gradually  these  young  seedling  trees  grow 
out  of  this  spiny,  wild  character,  and  settle  down  like  orderly 
members  of  a  refined  race,  and  in  place  of  the  thorns  come 
fruits. 

These  notes  are  now  sufficiently  long,  but  I  must,  in  oonclu- 
8k)n,  allude  to  the  splendid  stocks  of  all  the  best  Roses,  new 
and  old.  This  soil  suits  them,  and  30,000  plants  are  cultivated. 
In  another  place  I  have  made  note  of  the  perpetual  flowering 
Carnations  that  are  being  grown,  and  these  witb  the  newer 
Nepbrolepises  and  Eucharises  fill  several  of  the  .  span-roofed 
glass  houses.  The  latter,  however,  are  mainly  grown  to  supply 
white  flowers  for  the  firm's  shop  in  Bedford  town ;  and  I  do  not 
think  I  ever  saw  healthier  plants.— Wandering  Willis. 


Root  Pmning. 

The  time-honoured  practice  of  root-pruning  lias  tnany  strong 
advocates ;  it  has  also  many  detractors.     The  former  point  with 
pride  to  the  fine  results  obtained  when  it  is  carried  out  with 
intelligent  judgment;  the  latter  dilate  upon  the  woe-begotteu 
appearance  of  trees  which  have  been  well-nigh  killed  by-Mivhat 
may  be  termed  **  root-pruning  gone  mad."     There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  many  trees  have  been  ruined,  if  not  killed  outright, 
bv  barbarous.,  senseless  root-pruning;  and  it  is  equally  certain 
tnat  the  practice  may  be  made  to  serve  an  extremely   useful 
purpose.       Everything  depends  upon  the  nicety  of  judgment 
as  to  when  and  now  it  should  be  performed.     If  the  cultivator 
could  always  ensure  that  blossom  buds  would  annually  be  fol- 
lowed by  fruit,   there  would  be   little,  if  any,   need  for  root- 
pruning,  because  trees  which  bear  regularly  never  require  root- 
pruning  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  usually  understood.       But 
when,  m  consequence  of  spring  frosts,  or  from  other  causes,  a 
well^blossomed  tree  fails   to  bear  fruit,   and  starts  into  rank 
gro^i'th,  it  will  often  go  for  years  without  producing  a  crop  un- 
less something  is  done  to  cneck  growth.     True,  it  the  tree  is 
allowed  plenty  of  branch  extension  it  may  be  Drought  into  a 
finiitful  condition  again,  much  sooner  than  if  hard  pruned  and 
not  checked  ^t  the  root ;  but  this  depends  a  great  deal  upon  the 
age  of  the  tree  and  the  variety.     Any  variety  would  right  itself 
in  time  by  allowing  plenty  of  branch  extension,  but  then  where 
does  the  profit  come  in  if  one  has  to  wait  for  years  while  the 
tree  is  left  to  the  wild  ways  of  Nature  P     Man  is  a  reasoning 
animal,  and  ought  to  have  some  amount  of  control  over  his 
trees,  and  be  able  to  bend  them  to  his  will.     Varieties  such  as 
Stirling     Castle.     Lane's     Prince     Albert,     Potts's     Seedling, 
Bismarck,  The  Queen,  Worcestershire  Pearmain,  Lady  Sudeley, 
Alfriston,   Lord  Suffield,  and  Early  Victoria,  on  the  Paradise, 
seldom  require  root-prunine ;   if  they^  do,   it  is  either  because 
they  are  planted  in  over-rich  soil  or  in  unfavourable  positions. 
Strong  grcn^'ers,  such  as  I>ady  Henniker,  Bramley's    Seedling, 
Peasgood's,     Blenheim,     Warner's     King,     Newton     Wonder, 
Astrachan,    Scarlet   Nonpareil,   Annie    Elizabeth,  and    Charles 
Ross,  may  frequently  be  immensely  benefited  by  judicious  root- 
pruning.     Of  this  I  have  seen  ample  evidence,   not  once,  but 
many  times.     Trees  of  the  above  varieties  which  had^  grown  very 
strongly  jvere  so  treated  last  year,  and  their  condition  at  the 
present  time  testifies  splendidly  to  the  advantage  of  the  prac- 
tice.    Every  branch  on  the.se.  trees,  two  years  old  and  upwards, 
is  literally  studded  with  bold  blossom  biids,  yet  they  have  also 
made  quite  enough  growth,  the  leading  shoots  being  from  15in 
to  18in  in  length,  but  there  are  very  few  superfluous   shoots, 
although  summer  pruning  was    not    necessary.        Each    main 
branch  sent  out  one  or  two  leaders:  the  other  parts  of  the  tree 
settled  down  to  blossom  bud  formation. 
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Notwithstanding  the  above,  I  know  there  are  many  who  con- 
sider that  the  root-pruning  of  trees  on  the  Paradise  is  almost  as 
much  to  be  avoided  as  a  plague,  and  in  tupport  of  their  conten- 
tion point  to  trees  which  have  been  practically  ruined  bv  the 
process.  Well,  that  is  the  result  of  over- root-pruning.  All  that 
may  be  necessary  in  the  case  of  young  trees  jllanted  a  couple  of 
years,  is  to  force  a;  sharp  spade  into  the  soil  until  a  circle  is 
completed  around  the  tree  about  16in  from  the  stem.  The  roots 
of  such  trees  are  by  no  means  thick,  and  the  slight  check  thus 
given  is  productive  of  the  results  desired,  viz.,  less  vigorous 
grolwth,  plus  blossom  buds.  Older  trees  planted  three  or  four 
years,  should  have  a  trench  taken  out  completely  round  the  tree 
at  a  distance  of  about  18in  from  the  stem.  The  trench  should 
be  taken  out  right  down  to  the  subsoil,  all  roots  severed,  then 
cut  cl^n  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  the  soil  returned  and  trodden 
moderately  firmly. 

In  the  case  of  older  trees,  let  the  trench  be  taken  out  only 
half,  or  two-thirds  the  way  round,  and  at  a  distance  of  from 
2ft  to  3ft  from  the  stem.  With  trees  on  the  Crab,  work  a  little 
way  und^r  the  ball  of  soil  to  see  if  any  tap-roots  are  striking 
straight  downward,  if  so,  sever  them,  and  ram  the  soil  firmly 
under  the  ball.  With  trees  on  the  Paradise,  however,  it  is 
seldom  that  stronz  roots  are  found  striking  directly  downwards. 
When  trees  have  their  branches  hard  pruned  annually,  and  have 
been  root-pruned  two  or  three  years  previously,  it  is  often  an 
excellent  plan,  after  the  trench  has  been  taken  out  (as  above 
advised)  to  work  out  all  the  soil  from  between  the  roots  (around 
the  half  circle)  and  relay  them  in  fresh,  as  the  soil  near  the  stem 
becomes  exhausted  when  root-pruning  is  regularly  practised. 
This  alone  will  induce  roots  to  strike  down  or  travel  far  into 
fresh  soil  at  the  first  opportunity. 

When  dealing  with  lacge,  trained  wall  trees,  it  is  far  better 
to  err  on  the  side  of  pruning  the  roots  too  lightly  than  too 
much.  All  that  is  necessary  in  some  cases  is  to  take  out  a 
trench  a  couple  of  feet  in  width,  next  the  wall,  on  either  side 
of  the  tree,  3ft  or  4ft  from  the  stem ;  then  the  following  year 
take  out  another  trench  to  complete  the  half  circle.  In  other 
instances  when  the  trees  are  young  and  specially  vigorous,  the 
half  circle  should  be  taken  out  in  one  year,  at  a  oistance  of 
from  2ft  to  3ft  from  the  main  stem.  When  dealing  with  single 
cordons,  if  thov  have  only  been  planted  two  or  three  years, 
lift  them  entirely  and  replant ;  if  older,  clear  away  the  soil  up 
to  the  stems,  shorten  the  roots  to  within  a  foot  of  their  origin, 
and  relay  them  carefully  in  fresh  soil,  treading  this  firmly,  and 
mulch  with  rough  manure  the  following  spring  or  early 
summer. 

With  regard  to  the  most  suitable  time  for  root-pruning,  I 
have  generally  found  it  an  advantage  to,  if  possible,  carry  out 
the  work  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  Cktober,  if  the  trees  are 
young  and  do  not  need  severe  pruning,  as  the  leaves  help  to 
start  root  action  before  they  fall.  If,  however,  the  trees  are 
large,  it  is  better  to  defer  the  work  till  quite  the  end  of  October 
or  early  November.  Due  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  kind 
of  weather  which  prevails  at  the  time,  because  in  some  seasons 
we  get  very  hot  days  in  October,  and  if  trees  are  root-pruned 
under  such  conditions  and  are  not  shaded  or  syringed,  they 
experience  too  great  a;  check,  and  better  results  would  be  ob- 
tained by  deferring  the  work  till  November  or  early  February. 

The  above  remarks  are  intended  to  apply  to  Apples  and 
Pears.  In  the  case  of  the  former,  many  tree^  have  this  year 
failed  to  crop,  and  owing  to  the  abundant  moisture,  have  made 
very  strong  growth.  These  are  the  types  of  trees  on  which  to 
practise  the  beneficial  art  of  root-pruning,  always  provided  it  is 
done  in  an  intelligent  manner. — H.  D. 
■  ^t^  ■ 

Chrysanthemums  at  Covent  Garden. 

Covent  Garden  Market  is  groaning  under  the  weight  of 
Chfryssnthemums  that  are  daily  pouring  into  the  Floral  Hall 
(reports  '*  The  Tribune.**)  It  is  many  years  since  there  was  such 
a  plentitude  of  autumn  flowers,  one  of  the  many  pleasant  re- 
sults of  the  warm  Sex)tember  sunshine,  and  of  these  the  beauti- 
ful Eastern  flower  which  lends  a  graceful  touch  of  colour  to  our 
rooms  throughoiit  the  dark  autumn  months,  is  the  most  plenti- 
ful. Unfortunately  for  the  growers  the  crop  of  early-flowering 
'Mums  is  too  heavy  to  allow  of  prices  being  kept  up,  and  this 
week  Chrysanthemums  have  hardly  been"  worth  the  trouble  of 
handling.  Boxes  containing  three  dozen  large  market  bunches 
have  wanted  purchasers  at  38.  6d.  "per  box,  and  a  penny  has 
purchased  a  big  handful  of  the  Queen  of  Autumn  flowers.  Of 
cour^,  these  prices  are  those  paid  for  the  disbudded  blooms,,  and 
better  prices  have  been  paid  for  the  finer  qualities.  One  grower 
alone  an  the  neighbourhood  of  London  has  been  sending  from 
200  to  3(X)  boxes  daily.  Large  specimen  blooms,  such  as 
CJountess,  Phoebus,  and  Lincoln,  have  brought  onl.v  Is.  per  dozen, 
The  Chrysanthemum  season  is  unusually  early  this  year,  and  in 
another  week  or  two  the  flowers  will  be  at  i)erfection.  The 
Ixyndon  County  Council  Parks  Committee  are  now  making  ar- 
rangements for  the  annual  Chrysanthemum  shows  in  the  parks 
under  their  control,  when  the  surplus  bedding  plants  will,  as 
usual,  be  distributed  to  the  public.  The  London  County  Council 
shows  will  take  place  about  the  middle  of  next  month. 


Some  of  the  Newer  Varieties. 

Mons.  Paul  Lede.— The  colour  of  this  kind  is  charming, 
quite  an  aprioot  shade  in  the  centre  of  the  flower  with  a 
salmony-yellow  colour  of  outer  petals.  It  is,  therefore,  at  once 
distinct.  In  size,  shape,  and  a  free  blooming  habit,  it  is  good 
too.  This  is  one  of  Pemet-Ducher's  raising,  a  French  grower 
who  is  probably  doing  as  much  for  the  new  class  of  hybrid  teas 
as  is  our  noted  home  raiser,  Dickson,  of  Ne^-townards. 

Marquise  de  Sinety.— Deep  yellow  with  bronzy  red  shading, 
is  a  new  variety  that  must  surely  oome  to  the  front.  The 
bloom  is  large,  or  will  be  when  we  can  get  it  growing  on  strong 
plants,  and  or  Ix^d,  handsome  shape.  The  rather  named  (this 
18  one  of  his)  is  providing  colours  much  wanted. 

Madame  Melanie  Sou  pert.— Salmon-Bellow,  is  a  new  variety, 
noted  on  account  of  its  lovely  shade  of  colouring  as  well  as  its 
bold  and  large  build.  A  vigorous  growing  pl^nt  and  free 
flowering,  it  should  easily  become  a  popular  hybrid  tea. 

Marquise  Jeannie  de  la  Chataigneraye  appears  to  me  a  eood 
variety,  or  I  would  not  note  one  with  such  a  namel  But 
Suzanne  Marie  Rodocanachi — a  medal  Rose  in  London  the  other 
day — before  it  became  much  grown  was  thought  to  be  difficult. 
You  should  now  hear  growers  and  gardeners  trip  it  off  the 
tongue  I  The  new  sort  nas  blooms  of  a  lovely  shade  of  silvery 
pink,  and  in  build  like  those  <^  La  France.  This  variety  will 
De  fine  as  a  pot  plant,  or  for  a  mass  in  a  bed. 

Ftsu  Lila  Rautenstraugh. — In  oolour  a  nice  shade  of  silvery 
white  with  pink  in  the  centre.  A  full,  large,  deep,  high  centred 
bloom  of  extra  good  shai>e.  Habit  good,  and  also  tree  flowering. 

Princess  Charles  de  Ligne,  like  most  of  the  better  new  Roses, 
is  a  hybrid  tea,  and  is  a  promising  one.  Pink  with  deeper 
centre  shade  in  colour,  it  has  a  full  high-built  bloom  which  is 
carried  well  on  a  stout  stem.     A  vigorous  grower. 

Oberhofgartner  Yerks,  light  salmon  rose  oolour,  a  pretty 
shade,  and  with  petals  of  extra  size.  It  is  a  charming  form, 
although  not  over  full. 

Mrs.  Harvey  Thomas,  a  copperv  shade  of  red,  very  distinct, 
and  pleasing.  I  have  only  seen  the  flowers  of  this  new  Rose, 
which  is  of  capital  shape  and  most  promising. 

Earl  of  Warwick,  a  bright  flower,  pink  in  shade,  with  quite 
a  rich  red  in  the  centre.  It  is  of  good  size  and  well  shaped, 
and  with  a  free  flowering  habit  of  growth.  An  English  Rose 
of  considerable  promise. 

Madame  Edmee  Metz. — The  hybrids  of  the  teas  are  mostly 
notable  for  capital  foliage.  It  is  of.  good  colour  and  practically 
ffee  from  mildew.  This  variety  is  a  good  type  of  the  habit. 
Its  blooms  are  well  formed,  and  of  good  size,  the  oolour  being 
a  light  flesh  pink  shade. 

Frau  Peter  Lambert  is  not  especially  new,  but  it  is  worth 
a  place  in  select  collections.  Colour  bright  pink.  The  flower  is 
large,  xMU*ti<2ularly  bold  and  well-built.  This  is  a  first-rate 
variety  in  regard  to  habit  and  freedom  of  flowering. 

Roses  at  Wobum  Place,  Addlestone. 

The  proprietor  of  this  interesting;  and  well  kept  garden, 
E.  Mocatta,  Esq.,  is  enthusiastic  in  his  love  for  Roses,  and  ait 
the  present  time  the  many  groups  of  these  popular  flowers  are 
ablaze  with  oolour.  The  ^rdener,  Mr.  T.  Stevenson,  is  not 
unknown  as  one  of  the  leading  lights  in  exhibition  Chrysanthe- 
mum culture.  He  is  as  painstaking  with  Roses ;  and  that  is 
to  say  thev  are  cultivated  well.  The  i)lant«,  which  number 
about  2,000,  are  in  shapelv  beds,  each  variety  having  a  part,  or 
in  some  cases  a  whole  bed.  to  itself.  Mostly  half-standards  and 
dwarfs  are  employed ;  the  Rose  garden  being  free  from  formality 
by  the  use  of  a  liberal  number  of  arches,  pillars,  and  rustrc 
fences. 

The  varieties  grown  include  the  best;  and  instead  of  givincc 
a  long  list  I  will  name  those  that  do  remarkably  well. 
Climl^rs:  Ards  Rover,  Climbing  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Crimson 
Rambler,  Dorothy  Perkins,  Leuchtstern,  Madame  Alfred 
Carriere,  Tea  Rambler,  Blush  Rambler,  Macrantha,  Moschata 
alba.  Hybrid  perpetuals:  Ben  Cant,  Captain  Hayward,  Frati 
Karl  Druschki,  General  Jacqueminot,  Hugh  Dickson  (this  is  a 
very  fine  new  Rose),  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Mrs.  R.  G.  Sharmaii 
Cmwford.  Hybrid  teas;  Antoine  Rivoire,  -  Bessie  Browii, 
Caroline  Testout  (grand),  Dean  Hole,  Joseph  Hill,  Killarney, 
Lady  Ashtown,  Liberty  (extra  fine),  Madame  Abel  Chatonay, 
Madame  Ravary,  Milored  Grant  (good  on  short  standards), 
Pharasaer,  Prince  de  Bulgarie,  Souvenir  de  President  Carnot. 
Teas:  Maman  Cochet,  White  Cochet,  Souvenir  de  Pierre 
Netting. 

Johanna  Sebus  is  a  good  variety  that  does  not  appear  to 
be  known.     It  is  a  hybrid  tea  with  a  very  strong  climbing  habit 
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of  growth,  and  therefore  adapted  for  pillars,  &c.  The  ookwr  of 
its  flowers  is  a  bright  deep  silvery  pink,  deeper  than  in  the 
variety  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant.  The  blooms  are  lar^e,  very  double, 
and  of  really  fine  deep  build ;  also  fragrant ;  quite  a  flower  for 
exhibition.  The  raiser  is  a  new  name  to  me,  Vr.  Muller,  and  it 
was  introduced  as  far  back  as  1900.  I  am  certain,  however,  it 
is  one  of  those  varietiea  like  Madame  Jules  Gravereaux,  so  well 
eixhibited  this  year,  that  will  force  itself  to  the  fore.  This 
unknown  beauty  was  seen  growing  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs. 
Wm.  Spooner  and  Sons,  Woking.— -H.  S. 


Yacca  gloiiosa. 

Mr.  James  Udale,  gardening  instructor  under  the  Worces- 
tershire County  Council,  kindly  sent  the  photograph  which  is 
here  reproduced,  and  the  foUowing  letter  from  tne  ^'Droitwich 
Guardian."  The  plant  is  ^rowing  in  the  garden  of  a  house 
occupied  by  the  editor  of  that  paper.     Another  photograph  of 


Yucca  glorioM^ 

a  Yucca  gk>ri<]6a  in  flower,  from  York,  has  been  received.    This 
plant  frequently  flowers  in  the  southern  counties: — 

Since  arriving  in  this  country  from  America  a  few  months 
ago,  I  have  made  several  week-end  visits  to  your  famous  bath- 
ing place,  deriving  much  benefit  and  pleasure— yes,  I  repeat, 
pleasure.  For,  what  was  my  delighted  astonishment,  when 
walking  up  St.  Peter's  Road,  to  see,  in  all  its  perfection  of 
natural  beauty,  blooming  in  a  small  front  garden  close  to  the 
«de- walk  .just  as  contentedly  as  in  the  wilds  of  my  dear  native 
Florida — ^Yucca  gloriosa!  Sir,  you  will  not  despise  me  when 
I  tell  you  that  I,  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land,  wept  tears  of 
joy  at  sight  of  this  friend.  You  are  probaoly  aware  that 
another  name  for  the  Yucca  is  "Adam's  Needle.  *  This  fact 
throws  interesting  light  upon  the  occupations  of  men  in  the 
time  of  Eden :  it  will  be  noticed  that  it  was  Adam,  and  not 
Eve,  who  stitched  the  first  garments  of  our  race.  And  what 
a  friend  this  spike-needle  from  the  Yucca  must  have  proved 
to  our  parents  in  distress!  You  may  be  interested  to  learn 
that  it  IS  iised  to  this  day  by  the  more  dressy  Red  Indians  in 
•  the  stitching  of  their  fancy  aprons. 

Perhaps  a  brief  description  of  the  Yucca  may  not  be  out  of 
place.  It  blooms  about  once  in  seven  years,  bearing  large 
creamy- white  bell-like  blossoms,  armnged  in  panicles.  iTie  five 
wax-like  petals  encloise  a  wonderful  ovary,  which,  in  addition 
to  Its  ordinary  function,  is  the  incubator  for  the  moth  peculiar 
to  the  Yuooa  gloriosa.  The  moth  deposits  its  eggs  here,  and 
when  these  have  reached  the  cocoon  stage,  after  having  been 
nourished  by   the  ovules,  they   let  themselves  down  from  the 


flower  by  a  gausy  thread,  and  lie  among  the  foliage  at  the* 
foot  of  the  i^ant  for  a  year,  at  the  ena  of  which  period  they 
develop  into  moths,  which,  in  turn,  repeat  the  life  history.  I 
did  not  observe  any  moths  around  the  Yucca  in  the  Droitwicb 

farden,  but  in  my  own  country  they  may  be  seen  as  aoon  as 
usk  faHs,  flying  from  flower  to  flower,  and  shedding  a  strong 
metalHc  radiance  aixmnd^  and  thus  warning  the  barejDootea 
Indian  of  the  x>^rilou6  spikes  in  his  path.  These  moths  have  a 
singularly-constructed  trunk,  provided  with,  teeth,  with  which 
they  collect  the  pollen  and  roil  it  into  bard,  perfectly-formed 
balls,  which  are  then  deposited  upon  the  stigma  of  another 
flower.  These  golden  baUs  are  much  prised  by  the  Indians  in 
some  parts  of  America,  where  they  form  the  current  coin.  I 
wais  much  struck  to-day,  while  going  thzxwgh  the  leas  fashion- 
able parts  of  London  on  the  top  of  a  street  car,  to  see  very 
frequently  groups  of  three  golden  haUs  hanging  above  a  curious 
store  which  contained  a  varied  selection  of  goods.  Can  this 
curious  cirou  instance  be  in  any  way  related  to  the  wild  Indian 
methods  of  exchange  and  barter?— Ambbioanvs. 

The  Editor  of  the  "Droitwicb  Guardian"  comments :->The 
moth  referred  to  is  Promote  yuooasella.  If  this  moth  did  not 
exist  the  Yucca  seed  would  not  be  fertilised,  and  if  there  were 
no  Yucca  plants  the  larvsd  of  the  moth  would  die  of  hnnger. 
These  moths  do  not  exist  in  Ehirope,  and  thereforo  the  plant 
cannot  be  produced  here  from  the  seed.  We  leave  it  to  the 
young  naturalist  to  say  whether  the  moth  was  made  for  the 
plant  or  the  plant  for  the  moth,  and  which  produced  the  other. 


Motes  on  Bedding. 

The  notes  hereunder  comprise  descriptions  of  bedding  in 
various  places,  as  at  Hampton  Court,  Hydia  Park,  and  f '?*J'J''X 
Park,  Ivondon.  At  the  latter  place  I  took  note  of  a  bed  filled 
with  Lobelia  Queen  Victoria,  Pelargonium  Paul  Crampel,  Ver- 
bena venoea,  and  white  variegated  leaved  Pelargonium,  whi^ 
was  effective.  A  plain  yet  good  combination  was  composed  of 
Kochia  scoparia  (now  turned  quite  purple) ;  Coreopsis  crandi- 
flora.  Ivy-leaved  Pelargonium  Mme.  Crousse.  with  tall,  branch- 
ing Eucalyptuses  over  these,  the  whole  edged  with  Koeniga 
maritima.  : 

A  plant  said  to  be  a  Clianthus,  with  grey  pinnate  leaves  and 
scarlet  crimson  Pea-shaped  flowers,  in  trusses,  is  a  feature  m  a 
few  of  the  beds  at  Fmsbury,  where  Mr.  Melville  is  super- 
intejident.  He  also  used  a  ftpecies  of  Cyperus  to  give  effect. 
Impatiens  Holsti,  the  new  orange-scarlet  species,  was  another 
plant  observed,  and  his  bedding  at  this  North  London  park  is 
both  extensive  and  very  excellent.  In  one  bed  were  thw 
Clianthus,  Impatiens  Holsti,  Fuchsia  gracilis  variegata,  soarlet 
tuberous  Begonias,  Fuchsia  Golden  Treasure,  Acalypha 
marginata,  all  edged  with  Alternanthera.  Save  for  the 
Clianthus  and  the  first  named  Fuchsia,  all  the  other  subjects 
were  very  dwarf,  forming  a  richly  coloured  grounding. 

Large-headed  standard  Heliotropes  (which  are  n<^  very  often 
seen)  were  employed  above  Fuchsia  Marinka,  the  edge  being  of 

A  pretty  succulent  bed  at  Kew  is  furnished  with  Mesembrr- 
anthemums  blandum  and  amoenum,  each  having  starry  double 
mauve-pink  flowers,  freely  produced.  The  first  named  has  mu<A 
the  larger  flowere.  Dotted  over  the  bed  are  branching,  though 
still  dwarf,  plants  of  Echeveria  (Cotyledon)  metalhca;  while  a 
handsome  specimen  of  Agave  rigidum  sisilana  marks  the  centre, 
and  in  line  with  it,  toward  each  end  there  are  plants  of  Agave 
striata  (like  a  Dasylirion)  and  A.  atrovirens  variegata.  The 
bed  is  edged  with  stone,  but  immediately  oontiguwis  to  the  stone 
work,  and  growing  well  above  it,  is  an  edging  of  the  beautiful 
Echeverias  (Cotyledon)  gibbiflora  with  roseate-glaucous  leaves, 
each  plant  measuring  5in  to  6in  in  diameter. 

The  Oreooome  (syn.  Selenium  tenuifolium)  is  a  fine  plant 
for  subtropical  bedding.  I  also  observed  the  HaroVtail  Grass 
(Lagurus  ovata)  and  the  Gardeners'-garters  Grass  (Phidans 
arundinacea  variegata)  employed  with  effect  (in  Hyde  Park). 

The  new  Pseony-flowered  Dahlias  have  wavy-petalled  single  or 
semi-double  flowers  of  large  size— 5in  to  6in  in  diameter.  They 
have  been  liberally  employed  in  the  summer  bedding  at  Hyde 
Park  this  year,  and  with  satisfactory  results. 

Phyllanthus  atro-purpureus— a  fine  telling  dark  purpj© 
subject— standing  well  above  Lilium  speciosum,  which  in  their 
turn  over-topped  Miss  Willmott  Verbenas  and  the  ferny-leaved 
Oreooome  Cand<^lei;  the  edge  being  Ophiopogon  and  Ajuga 
reptans  purpurea.  .,,      ,^     ,    .  i- 

Lobelia  cardinalis  Queen  Victoria  with  Fuchsia  ^acilw 
vari«?ata  over  Koeniga,  with  an  edging  of  golden  Stellana,  was 
certainly  one  of  the  choicest  combinations.— Viator. 

At  the  annual  distribution  (shortly  to  be  made)  of  roots  and 
plants  from  the  parks  and  open  spaces  under  the  control  of  the 
London  County  Council,  not  far  short  of  half  a  million  will  be 
given  away,  the  plants  are  mostly  given  to  the  poor,  but  other 
applicants  are  considered. 
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Among  the  plants  that  should  now  reoeive  some  attention^ 
because  of  its  being  adaptable  for  Easter  work,  is  Bougainyillea 
Sanderse,  which  if  generously  treated  will  give  immense  satis- 
faction as  a  pot  plant.  Plants  after  being  potted  should  be 
•cept  shaded  for  a  few  days  to  enable  them  to  get  to  work  in 
the  new  soil.  They  should  be  started  somewhat  cool  and  grown 
on  in  a  slightly  increased  temperature  as  they  develop.  Bougain. 
Tilleas  delight  in  good  rich  soil  and  plenty  of  water  when  in  an 
active  state  of  growth. 

Wintap  O»pn»tloii0   at   Badfopd. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  American  tree  Carnations  culti- 
vated  by  Messrs*  Laxton  Bros,  at  Bedford,  these  being  **a 
specialty"  that  they  have  recently  taken  in  hand  and  which 
tliey  are  cultivating  successfully:  Mrs.  H.  Burnett,  flesh  pink; 
Britannia,  bright  red;  White  Perfection;  John  E.  Haines, 
scarlet;  Glendale,  Picotee  edged,  very  pretty  scarlet;  Robt. 
Craig,  fine  scarlet ;  Victory,  finest  scarlet ;  Nelson  Fisher,  cerise ; 
Red  Warrior,  bright  red ;  Candace,  deep  rose  pink ;  Xmas  Eve, 
bright  scarlet;  Harlowarden,  dark  clove  colour;  Mrs.  Patten, 
white  with  deep  pink  stripes ;  Flamingo,  glowing  scarlet ; 
Prosperity,  large  white,  pink  splashes;  Lieut.  Peary,  snow 
white ;  Floriana,  clear  rose  pink ;  Variegated  Lawson,  white  with 
IMnk  stripes ;  The  Belle,  pure  white ;  Harry  Fenn,  dark  crimson  ; 
Enchantress,  flesh  pink;  Rose-pink  Enchantress;  Mre.  T.  W. 
I^wson,  cerise;  Lady  Bountiful,  white;  Cardinal,  dark  scarlet; 
Windsor,  pink ;  Aristocrat,  cerise ;  and  Beacon,  scarlet  (new).— 
J.  H. 

Hydpooyanlo   Aold   Oas. 

White  flies  may  be  eradicated  by  the  use  of  hydrocyanic  acid 
gas  used  in  the  proportion  of  one  ounce  of  pure  cyanide  of 
piotassium  for  each  1,000  cubic  feet  of  air  space  in  house,  and 
left  overnight  with  all  apertures  closed.  To  breathe  the  gas  is 
fatal,  hence  great  care  must  be  exercised  and  some  way  devised 
for  opening  the  ventilation  from  the  outside  after  fumigating  to 
clear  the  house  before  attempting  to  enter.  The  materials 
(states  "Horticulture'')  required  are  ninety-eight  per  cent, 
cyanide  of  porbassium  and  commercial  sulphuric  acid.  Small 
earthen  jars  are  placed  in  the  paths  of  the  houses,  one  to  about 
eveiy  60ft  in  length  of  an  ordinary  18ft  wide  house.  Into  each 
jar  is  put  first  water  and  then  sulphuric  acid  in  the  proportion 
erf"  about  half  a  pint  of  water  and  three-quarters  of  a  pint  of 
acid,  to  which  eight  ounces  of  cyanide  is  added  later.  The 
cyanide  crystals  should  be  wrapped  in  two  or  three  thicknesses 
of  paper,  and,  when  all  is  ready,  dropped  into  the  jar  either  by  a 
string  controlled  from  outside  on  by  dropping  in  by  hand  and 
then  sprinting  for  the  door. 

PFopaffatlon   of  tha   Hyacinth. 

The  method  of  propagating  the  Hyacinth  used  to  consist  of 
making  two  or  three  cuts  across  the  base  of  the  bulb  after  re- 
moval from  the  ground.  When  placed  on  the  shelf  to  dry,  it 
was  not  long  before  numbers  of  tiny  younoj  bulbs  were  formed  at 
th©  margin  of  each  slit.  This,  however,  did  not  give  the  de- 
sired number  of  offsets,  and  a  new  method  has  been  discovered 
which  is  in  general  use.  As  soon  as  dug,  the  bulbs  are  taken 
and  the  base  scooped  out,  so  that  a  large  bowl-like  cavity  is 
formed,  lined  with  the  transverse  surfaces  of  the  fleshy  scales. 
The  bulbs  are  then  put  out  in  the  field  and  covered  with  sand 
and  left  there  for  fourteen  days  (this  heals  up  the  bulb  where 
It  has  been  cut),  after  which  they  are  taken  into  a  shed  and 
spread  on  a  rack.  After  several  days  it  will  be  found  that  at 
the  surfaces  of  the  scales  inside  the  cavity  have  formed  a  large 
number  of  young  bulbs  of  very  small  size,  representing  so  many 
individual  plants.  These  are  allowed  to  remain  there  until  the 
tissues  of  the  parent  bulb  have  all  dried  out,  and  are  then 
detached  and  sown  out  in  the  open  ground.  It  will  take  six 
years  to  grow  a  full-sized  Hyacinth  from  such  a  bulblet. 


Propaflratlon   of  Tulips   and   NapolaaL 

Tulips  and  Narcissi  are  propagated  from  offsets  which  form 
at  the  base  of  the' parent  bnib,  the  strongest  bulbs  being  grown 
on  in  order  to  raise  these  offsets  and  are  called  **  mother  bulbs." 
The  mother  bulbs  in  the  case  of  the  Tulip  are  planted  separate, 
and  will  produce  the  following  season  eight  or  nine  bulbs  or 
bulblets,  according  to  how  prolific  a  variety  it  is.  The  mother 
bulb  itself  disappears,  as  the  Tulip  is  like  the  Gladiolus,  inasmuch 
as  the  bulb  that  produces  the  flower  dies  and  a  new  bulb  forms 
in  its  place,  all  that  is  left  of  the  old  bulb  being  the  dry  scales. 
Bulbs  received  here  are  usually  in  their  third  year.  The 
Narcissi  is  also  propagated  from  offsets,  but  the  old  bulb  does 
not  die  as  in  the  case  of  the  Tulip,  although  it  will  sometimes 
break  up  into  offsets  altogether  and  in  this  way  become  lost. 

Kapoaana   Bmulalon. 

Kerosene  emulsion  is  the  standard  contact  insecticide.     It 

is  made  by  using  whale  oil  or  laundry  soap,  kerosene  and  water 

in  the  following  proportions : 

Soap     1-2  pound 

Kerosene        2ffalloiiB 

Water 1  gaUon  • 

Tlie  soap  is  grated  and  dissolved  in  the  water  after  the  boil- 
ing point  is  reached.  It  is  then  removed  from  the  fire  and  the- 
kero^ene  added  while  the  mixture  is  hot.  AH  are  thoroughly 
stirred  and  churned  until  a  creamy  mass  results,  which  forms 
the  stock  solution.  This  may  be  kept  indefinitely,  and  used 
when  needed  at  the  rate  of  one  part  to  ten  or  twelve  partly,  of 
water.  Another  good  remedy  is  whale  oil  soap  or  fish  oil  soap 
dissolvcyd  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  to  six  gallons  of  water. 

An   Ipla   fop   tha   Roof. 

Whether  or  not  we  can  grow  Iris  tectorum  upon  our  own 
roof  in  the  Japanese  way  depends  a  good  deal  upon  the  roof 
(says  Mr.  Mallet  in  "  The  Gardener  *').  Our  builders  are  usually 
too  thorough  in  their  roofwork  to  admit  of  the  Iris  getting 
foothold.  There  are  often  small  outhouses,  with  thatched  and 
tiled  roofs,  that  would  serve  for  an  experiment,  however,  and 
anyone  possessing  such  need  not  hesitate  to  try  this  Iris  thereon. 
A  few  turves  fastened  securely  to  the  loof  would  serve  as  rooting 
material,  and  if  the  turves  collected  water  all  would  go  well  with 
the  Iris.  It  makes  long  rhizomes  that  speedily  lay  hold  of  the 
soil,  knitting  the  mass  together  with  tough  fibrous  roots.  The 
flowers  are  charming  in  their  shape  and  colouring.  The  petals 
are  much  crimped,  are  coloured  cobalt  blue  flecked  with  darker 
blue,  and  the  falls  have  an  ivory  white  ridge  prettily  crimped  at 
the  edge.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  Iris  for  border  culture  and  for 
the  rock  garden,  and  I  am  sure  it  could  be  well  grown  on  a 
roof  in  the  novel  Japanese  way. 

MIflrnonatta. 

Mignonette  which  was  planted  in  early  August  out  of  2jin 
pots  are  now  fine  plants  about  4in  high.  If  not  already  done, 
the  plants  should  at  once  be  thinned,  so  as  to  leave  the  strongest 
in  each  clump,  and  these  will  need  pinching  back  to  about  three- 
leaves.  New  shoots  will  soon  appear,  the  strongest  of  which 
should  be  left  to  grow  into  floweiing  spikes.  Look  out  for  the 
small  green  caterpillar.  They  can  do  a  great  deal  of  harm  in 
one  night.  The  plants  should  be  inspected  thoroughly  each 
morning,  and  if  signs  of  the  eggs  of  the  butterflies  appear  on 
the  under  side  of  any  of  the  leaves,  Paris  green  should  be  applied 
at  once,  and  as  many  of  the  eggs  destroyed  by  hand  as  possible. 
While  this  would  be  a  tedious  job  where  a  houseful  of  plants  are 
grown,  it  will  pay  the  small  grower  to  do  it.  As  Mignonette 
likes  a  deep  rich  soil,  many  growers  still  use  solid  beds  to  grow  it 
in,  but  where  bench  culture  is  practised  attention  must  be  paid 
to  feeding  the  plants  properly.  A  good  mulching  of  well  rotted 
manure  is  in  order  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  well  established, 
and  occasional  doses  of  fresh  liquid  cow  manure  will  help  to  get 
Large  spikes.  It  is  not  too  late  to  sow  seed  now  for  either  pot 
or  bench  culture,  and  the  grower  who  has  the  room 
to  spare,  even  if  only  for  a  few  plants,  should 
sow  some.  There  is  always  a  demand  for  well  grown 
Mignonette  during  winter  (says  the  ''-American  Florist").  It 
is  a  favourite  with  everybody,  and  when  fresh  cut,  is  what  a 
customer  wants.  Standing  in  water  any  length  of  time  does 
not  improve  the  spikes  when  cut. 
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GiiffiDia  byaciatMfla. 


This  bulbous  plant,  with  its  hAndsome  flowers,  is  rarely  seen 
in  private  gardens,  and  is  consequently  not  generally  known. 
We  are  able  to  give  an  illustration  showing  the  inflorescence,  and 
to  furnish  the  system  of  culture  adopted  by  one  of  the  most 
successful  growers.  The  stout  scape  of  flowers  so  beautifully 
tinped  and  edged  with  blue  and  white^  and  the  bold  handsome 
foliage,  render  the  plants  most  charming  for  winter  flowering, 
and  it  is  remarkable  they  are  so  seldom  seen  in  giardens  where 
the  floral  display  for  the  winter  months  is  a  source  of  constant 
anxiety. 

"An  intermediate  heat,  such  as  that  of  a  vinery  where  a  little 
fire  is  used,  will  answer  for  them  quite  as  well  as  a  warmer 
situation,  but  they  should  never,  except  in  hot  weather,  be  sub- 
jected for  a  lone  time  to  a  greenhouse  temperature,  even  when 
they  have  completed  their  growth  and  are  at  rest,  or  they  are 
liable  to  suffer.  The  only  drawback  to  their  more  general  cultiva- 
tion is  difficulty  in  propagation  through  their  slow  habit  of 
growth,  a  circumstance  stillfurther  aggravated  by  keeping  them 
quite  dry  when  at  rest.  Nothing  can  be  more  injurious  to  any 
evergreen  bulb  than  this  kind  of  treatment  when  carried  too  far, 
and  especially  in  the  case  of  Griffinias.  Unlike  Eucharis 
amasonica,  Griffinias  cannot  be  grown  and  periodically  rested  so 
•as  to  induce  them  to  flower  several  times  in  the  year;  on  the 
-xsontnary,  they  need  a  long  season  to  become  fully  developed,  and 
want  a  long  rest  aftenvards  before  flowering,  during  which  the 
soil,  should  be  kept  much  drier  than  when  they  are  in  active 
gixywth.  but  should  never  be  so  dry  as  to  cause  the  leaves  to 
flag.  Another  reason  why  these  plants  are  scarce  is  that  so  few 
succeed  in  raising  them  from  seeds,  the  failure  being  often  attri- 
butable to  the  seeds  being  covered  with  soil,  whereas  they  should 
be  allowed  to  remain  on  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  the  pots,  other- 
wise they  wiir decay. 

"Griffinias  can. also  be  increased  by  separation  of  those  bulbs 
that  are  produced  as  offsets  in  the  aame  manner  as  with  Amaryllis, 
but  their  progress  is  very  slow,  and  the  roots  are  so  closely  inter- 
woven as  to  render  their  separation  almost  impossible  without 
considerable  mutilation.  When  they  are  to  be  divided,  the  ball 
should  be  turned  out  of  the  pot  and  the  whole  of  the  soil  washed 
very  carefully  from  amongst  the  roots,  by  which  means  they  may 
be  more  readily  disentangled  without  so  much  breakage.  They 
should  then  be  placed  singly  in  from  4in  to  6in  pots,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  bulbs,  and  treated  as  hereafter  described  for 
plants  raised  from  seed.  After  blooming  in  summer  or  autumn 
the  seeds  make  their  appearance,  growing  to  the  size  of  Potato 
apples,  but  in  appearance  more  like  small  green  unripe  Tomatoes, 
being  corrugated  and  irregular  in  shape.  They  must  be 
allowed  to  remain  on  the  plants  until  thev  either  fall  off  of  their 
own  accord  or  can  be  removed  by  very  slight  pressure,  and  should 
then  be  sown  immediately.  For  this  purpose  use  an  ordinary 
peed-pan  proportionate  in  size  to  the  number  of  seeds,  put  an 
inch  of  drainage  m  the  bottom,  and  on  this  a  little  sphaenum 
or  turfy  material.*' 

<■•■> 


Geiemonial  Plants. 

T 

Varied  have  been  the  conjectures  amongst  the  scientific  and 
the  unlearned  why  the  Sallow  or  Willow,  when  the  flowering 
twigs  were  employed  in  the  decorations  of  churches,  should  be 
called  "Palm.'*^  There  is  little  resemblance  between  the  species, 
Tior  do  they  possess  the  same  qualities,  yet  thero  is  a  link :  both 
WiJlow  and  the  Palm  sometimes  figured  in  the  same  procession, 
but  used  with  a  different  significance.  The  Palm  is  mentioned 
as  havmg  been  displayed  at  Christ's  entry  into  Jerusalem 
betore  the  Passover,  also  the  branches  of  other  trees  available, 
but  the  Willow  is  not  named;  it  may  have  been  one  whose 
branches  were  borne  along  by  the  crowd.  But  at  the  Jewish 
festival  held  after  the  harvest  and  fruit  had  been  gathered 
in,  the  branches  of  Palm  and  Willow  appeared  amid  the  leafy 
display.  There  is  evident  reason  for  this;  though  it  was  a 
season  of  rejoicing,  it  was  needful  to  remind  the  people  that 
m  human  life  joy  and  sorrow  must  always  mingle.  The  Palm 
was  a  symbol  of  triumph  and  happiness,  but  the  Willow  sug- 
gested grief  and  loss.  Several  species  are  familiar  in  Syria  and 
other  Eastern  countries.  Sadly  did  the  Hebrew  exiles  hang 
their  disused  harps  on  the  Willows  of  Babylonian  streams,  and 
some  of  our  poets  allude  to  the  fact  that  bereaved  or  dis- 
appointed lovers  wore  WToaths  of  Willow. 

Mostly  tall  and  adorned  with  attractive  foliage,  the  Palm 
tnbe  might  weU  be  symbolic  of  joy,  while  the  Willow,  its  trunk 
often  bowed,  and  branches  drooping,  seemed  to  tell  a  tale  of 
g-ief.  Yet  some  old  writers  on  churoh  customs  sav  that  if 
Palm  was  not  obtainable  at  Easter,  Box  or  Yew  might  serve  as 
suixstitntes.  Though  the  Yew  ls  a  sombre  tree,  it  was  considered 
an  f»mblem  of  k>ng  life.  The  Box  was  one  of  the  shrubs  reputed 
to  bring  good  luck,  it  is  also  on  the  numerous  list  of  trees  which 


are  fancied  to  have  supplied  wood  for  the  Cross.  We  are 
not  to  infer,  however,  that  the  {dants  fumi^ing  flowers  for 
processions  or  the  decoration  of  houaes  were  always  chosen 
because  of  an  appropriateness  to  the  celebration.  They  might 
be  displayed  because  of  their  beauty  or  fragrance^  or  t£ey 
happened  to  be  bandy.  Thus,  in  the  harvest  prooe8SK>n,  sucn 
flowers  would  decorate  the  carta  and  the  people  as  were  to  be 
gathered  in  the  fields,  hedges,  or  woods.  Ceremonial  flowers 
sometimes  had  a  value  beyond  the  day  of  their  exhibition. 
Memorials,  perhaps,  of  a  grand  national  event,  the  arrival  of 
a  monarch,  a  great  victory,  or  something  else  that  deeply 
moved  the  people,  when  the  fM-oceasion  was  over  all  its  flowers 
were  not  flung  aside.  Part  might  be  preserved  for  years,  care- 
fully kept  about  houses,  till  they  decayed. 

When  we  glance  over  the  past  centuries,  we  see  that  how- 
ever important  flowers  have  been  in  processions  and  street  or 
house  decoration,  this  use  of  them  is  comparatively  insignifi- 
cant oontrested  with  their  employment  in  the  worship  of  the 
gods.  They  entered  into  sacred  rites  at  a  very  early  period, 
and  the  fact  that  flowers  were  presented  to  deities  oy  the 
ancient  nations  proves  that  amongst  them  existed  an  admira- 
tion, almost,  we  might  say,  an  a£m;tion,  for  these  beauties  of 
Nature.  Hence^  flowers  became  worthy  offerings  to  shrines, 
likely  to  propitiate  the  Deity.  Yet  flowers  were  not  carriea 
promiscuously  into  the  temples,  certain  species  being  thought 
unsuitable,  others  were  particularly  in  request.  Many  gods 
and  goddesses  had  their  special 'flowers,  more  than  one,  it  might 
be.  These  floral  offerings  had  one  good  result  at  least,  they  led 
to  the  development  of  horticulture.  Even  ancient  Babylon  had 
its  famous  gardens,  the  flowers  probably  devoted  to  sacred 
uses,  and  in  the  New  World  we  have  traditions  of  hanging 
gardens  belonging  to  the  Mexican  priests  of  ages  since. 

We  find  it  on  record  there  formeriy  existed  tribes  who 
held  in  such  reverence  the  plants  used  in  religious  rites,  that 
no  person  was  allowed  to  handle,  or  even  to  smell  their  flowers, 
except  those  who  arranged  them  on  the  altars.  The  Greeks 
and  Romans  were  n<>t  so  particular  as  that,  but  the  latter 
people  had  their  fancies  about  wreaths  and  chaplets.  They  did 
not  permit  citizens  to  go  about  the  streets  crowned  or  gar- 
landed except  on  special  occasions;  if  they  did,  they  were 
fined  or  sent  to  prison.  At  formal  banquets  it  was  customary, 
for  not  only  the  guests,  but  also  the  attendants,  to  wear  floral 
crowns.  Some  shrubs  and  trees  are  noticeable  as  having 
special  connection  witli  the  classical  deities ;  prominent  amongst 
these  are  the  Myrtle,  Laurel,  Olive,  and  Oak.  Jove's  flower 
was  said  to  be  a  species  of  Lily.  Other  ceremonial  species  were 
the^  Rose,  Violet,  Anemone,  Melilot,  Thyme,  Hyacinth,  Crocos, 

was  the 
which 
_  ,       ^  olden 

time.  Then  another  important  festival  was  that  called 
Fontinalia,  more  towards  autumn,  when  the  wells  and  wrings 
were  crowned  with  flowers.  In  England  a  remnant  of  this 
practice  is  to  be  found  at  Tiasington,  where  yearly  the  wells 
are  dressed,  exhibiting  quaint  devices  and  inscriptions  worked 
in  flowers.  The  modern  Italians  use  flowers  very  profusely  on 
gala  days,  just  as  the  old  Romans  did,  when  tney  bore  them 
along  triumphantly  and  flung  quantities  from  the  windows: — 

"  On  they  ride  to  the  Forum, 
While  Laurel  boughs  and  flowers 
From  house-tops  and  from  windows 
Fell  on  their  crests  in  showers." 

Amongst  our  churehes  now  floral  decorations  are  rare 
occurrences.  The  so-oalled  harvest  festival,  real  or  fictitious,  is 
common  everywhere,  and  in  the  Churoh  of  England  some  little 
display  is  usual  at  uhristmas  and  Easter.  in  the  Roman 
Catholio  churches,  I  believe,  flowers  appear  more  frequently, 
though  to  a  much  less  extent  than  in  former  days.  At  this 
time  the  harvest  festival  is  decidedly  in  evidence  throughout 
the  country.  Those  concerned  in  it,  who  happen  to  be  of 
fiBsthetic  tastes,  confine  themselves  to  flowers,  handsome  foliage, 
and  some  show  of  cereals.  But  the  majority  take  a  wide  range, 
and  introduce  a  variety  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  even  to  Uie 
extent  of  making  a  church  resemble  a  greengrocer's  shop.  Wild 
flowers  seldom  appear,  though  there  would  be  a  fitness  in  show- 
ing such  species  as  are  to  be  gathered  about  harvest  fields.  One 
denomination,  of  well-known  aggressiveness,  brings  in  animal 
life  sometimes^  we  are  told,  andsheep  or  poultry  nave  figured 
at  harvest  rejoicings,  thus  imitating  both  Cain  and  AM  in 
their  proceedings. 

Our  ancestors,  with  all  their  faults,  were  ahead  of  us  in 
making  their  churches  look  cheerful,  and,  as  far  as  we  can 
ascertain,  few  Sundays  of  the  year  lacked  either  flowers  or 
greenery.  Of  couree,  the  species  were  mostly  wild,  some 
perhaps  cultivated  in  convent  gardens  or  those  of  the  nobility. 
Most  of  the  flowers  were  selected  on  account  of  their  associa- 
tion with  individuals  in  the  calendar,  and  the  number  of  saints 
was  by  no  means  small.  How  their  special  plants  got  chosen 
we  do  not  know,  often  it  seems  to  have  been  the  fact  that  the 
flower  of  each  saint  was  generally  in  bloom  on  or  about  his 
anniversary.     Many  of  these  sacrea  plants  had,  it  was  thought, 
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curative  powers,  so  their  exhibition  in  the  churches  was  A 
reminder  to  people  thiat  they  could  be  gathered.  Even  during 
the  period  or  Lent,  a  sombre  time,  flowers  appeared,  but  in 
smaller  numbers,   and   when     winter     made    flowers    scarce. 


hand,  when  their  vearlv  festival  came  round.  We  might  not 
have  expected  to  nnd  that  the  Virgin  Mary  has  more  flowers 
dedicated  to  her  than  any  other  individual,  including  some 
transferred  from  the  pagan  Ve^us  and  Frigga.      Next  to  her 


Qrifflnia  hyacinthina. 


branches  of  wild  fruit  and  nuts,  with  a  sprinkling  of  ever- 
greens. Not  onljr  were  flowers  attached  to  the  windows,  walls, 
and  pillars,  but  m  some  countries,  if  not  in  Britain,  thejr  used 
to  place  A  crown  upon  the  statues  of  saints,  or  a  nosegay  in  the 


comes  her  divine  Son,  and  probably  the  third  in  number  is  John 
the  Baptist,  but  there  seems  to  be  some  confusion  between  the 
flowers  assigned  to  him  and  those  belonging  to  the  Apostle 
John.— J.  R.  S.  C. 
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Care  lor  Rid  Spldir. 


A  very  seasonable  inquiry  is  made  on  page  303,  by  **  J.  B." 
Interested  as  I  am  in  the  matter,  it  is  with  pleasure  that  I  jot 
down  these  few  lines.  With  all  due  respect  to  the  inventor  of 
the  last  new  spider  killer  (admitting  very  fully  its  genuine  merits 
as  such),  how  can  it  be  used  with  a  Grape  crop  hanging  without 
being  most  detrimental  to  the  appearance  of  the  fruit  P  For 
argument's  sakd,  we  will  say  it  is  possible  in  spraying  to  keep  it 
off  the  Grapes ;  but  as  this  insecticide  must  be  washed  off  within 
half  an  hour  it  cannot  be  used  in  such  oases.  It  may  interest 
your  many  readers  to  know  that  Hamilton's  Spider  Killer,  while 
being  a  certain  cure  for  red  spider,  is  also  absolutely  harm- 
less to  the  lohage.  I  have  tested  it,  and  seen  it  tested,  for  two 
seasons  with  most  excellent  results.  My  own  experience  of  red 
spider  with  the  Grapes  hanging,  is  to  sulphur  the  pipes,  and 
this  IS  done  largely  by  Mr.  P.  E.  Keay,  of  Finchley.  Messrs. 
Thos.  Rochford  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Broxboume,  use  methylated 
spirit  lamps  for  burning  the  sulphur  off  the  tins— with  excel- 
tent  result.  Vines  after  the  Giapes  are  cut,  as  also  up  to 
flowering,  can  be  kept  clear  of  the  snider  by  using  the  Spider 
Killer,  a  very  cheap  thing  and  perfectly  safe.— Stephen  Castle. 


Boideanx  lixtare. 

In  answer  to  *'  A  Fruit  "Grower,*'  is  he  prefers  using 
Bordeaux  mixture  of  half  the  ''  normal "  strength  when  made 
in  the  ordinary  way,  he  should  use  it  of  half  the  strength  also 
when  made  in  the  way  which  I  suggest,  that  is,  31b  3o£  of  copper 
sulphate  should  be  precipitated  by  forty-three  gallons  of  lime 
water,  and  the  mixture  made  up  to  100  gallons  by  the  addition 
of  soft  water. 

His  other  two  Questions  are  based  on  a  misinterpretation  of 
what  I  said  in  my  letter.  Excess  of  lime  does  not^  so  far  as  we 
know,  diminish  the  rate  at  which  the  copper  sulphate  is  liberated 
from  the  basic  sulphate,  it  only  prevents  that  libeiation  from 
beginning  till  some  time  after  the  mixture  has  been  applied  to 
the  trees,  the  basic  calcium  sulphate  present  having  to  be  de- 
<»J»POfi«d  before  the  basic  copper  sul^te  can  be  attacked  at 
all.  That  excess  of  lime  is  useless  in  preventing  scorchinjE  was 
wiown  very  clearly  in  some  experiments  this  year;  an  or^nary 
Bordeaux  mixture  containing  even  more  than  the  usual  propor. 
tion  of  lime,  namely,  1.44  parts  of  lime  to  one  part  of  copper 
sulphate,  was  used  on  three  varieties  of  Apples  in  July:  one  of 
these  was  uninjured,  but  the  other  two  eventually  lost  fifty  and 
eighty  *i>er  cent.,  respectively,  of  their  leaves.  Yet,  when  a 
few  weeks  later,  some  other  Bordeaux  mixtures,  made  with  lime 
water,  and  containing  only  one-tenth  of  the  lime  used  in  the 
above  were  tried,  no  scorching  whatever  was  produced.  Indeed, 
I  am  inclined  to  belifeve,  though  direct  experiments  on  the  sub- 
ject are  still  wanting,  that  much  of  the  injury  often  noticed 
with  Bordeaux  mixture  is  really  due  to  the  excess  of  lime  in  it. 

Copper  sulphate  alone  cannot  be  used,  for  it  at  once  injures 
the  foliage ;  it  is  only  (as  I  mentioned}  when  liberated  gradually, 
and^in  minute  quantities,  that  such  injury  can  be  avoided.  Tfie 
character  of  the  weather  following  the  spraying  is  one  of  the 
chief  factors  in  determining  whether  the  sulphate  liberated 
from  Bordeaux  mixture  will  cause  injury  or  not ;  the  worst  type 
of  weather  is  that  wherein  there  is  repeated  light  rains,  suffi- 
cient to  accelerate  the  chemical  action,  but  insufficient  to  wash 
.the  products  from  off  the  leaves. — Spenoer  Pickekinq. 


QneBtloni  tor  thi  B.G.A. 

Under  the  above  heading  on  page  273  "  Inquisitive  "  gives  a 
short  list  of  twenty-three  questions,  which  no  doubt  he  could 
readily  extend.  Probably  it  did  not  occur  to  him  that  the 
secretary  would  have  been  delighted  to  receive  his  communica- 
tion, and  to  answer  the  inquiries.  I  must  plead  guilty  to  a 
similar  peculiarity  as  that  distinguishing  your  correspondent — it 
is  so  easy  to  ask  questions— and  I  have  tested  the  patience  of  the 
B.G.A.  secretary  rather  severely  on  various  occasions.  The 
result  has  always  been  the  same,  i.e.j  a  uniform  courtesy;  so 
"  Inquisitive  '*  need  not  fear  even  multiplying  his  questions.  The 
prospectus  and  rules  will  supply  answers  to  most  of  them ;  the 
two  numbers  of  the  "B.G.A.  Journal*'  will  furnish  replies  to 
several  others,  and,  finally,  if  '*  Inquisitive  "  will  join  the  ranks 
as  a  member,  he  will  be  able  to  completely  satisfy  his  curiosity 
on  all  points.  If  thoughtful  men  like  your  correspondent  (who 
presumably  is  a  oomi>etent  gardener)  would  come  off  that  ele- 
vated '*  fence  ''  and  give  their  powers  to  forwarding  the  objects 


of  the  B.G.A').  the  influence  of  the  association  for  good,  which 
is  already  considerable,  would  speedily  become  greater. 

Many  are  now  fully  convinced  that  the  B.G.A.  is  the  best 
organisation  ^et  established  for  the  promotion  of  gardeners' 
interests ;  the  objects  have  been  frameid  on  a  broad  and  reason- 
able basis;  suggestions  and  discussion  are  invited,  but  strong 
combination  ana  agreement  on  the  main  principles  are. essential 
to  the  attainment  of  substantial  results. — Member  B.G.A. 


-^•#^ 


The  LoganHflrry. 

I  am  writing  to  correct  you  over  the  Loganberry,  as,  by  vour 
bracketing  of  '^  not,'*,  you  ^ive  me  to  understand  you  doubt  if 
the  Loganberry  was  in  fruit  when  I  wrote  some  time  ekp>.  I 
had  gathered  several  x>ounds  that  same  day,  September  22,'  and 
we  used  some  of  them  with  Apples  in  a  tart,  making  an  excel- 
lent mixture.  By  this  method  of  cooking  the  Blackberry  flavour 
was  more  pronounced  than  when  made  into  jam.  The  Logan- 
berry is  not  a  dessert  fruit,  cdthough  it  is  used  as  such  some- 
times when  dead  ripe,  but  it  is  an  ideal  fruit  for  preserve,  and 
preferred  to  Raspberry  by  all  those  who  have  tried  it  here. 
Although  it  has  as  many  seeds  perhaps,  yet  there  is  more  pulp, 
and  it  is  of  brisker  Havour  than  the  latter  fruit.  The  two 
used  together  are  also  very  good  indeed.  *  As  soon  as  the  public 
find  out  its  many  qualities  tne  demand  will  be  greater  than  the 
supply.  As  yet  there  ha^  been  bnt  a  small  demand  for  it,  in 
this  locality  at  anj  rate,  and  the  cause  for  this  I  attribute  to 
the  sensational  prices  given  in  the  dailjr  press,  lOd.  and  Is.  a  lb 
being  quoted  as  the  price  obtained  for  it.  Such  yams  as  these 
have  deterred  the  public  from  buying  or  even  inquiring  for  the 
fruit.  I  am  sure  most  growers  would  be  satisfied  and  find  it 
profitable  if  they  obtained  half  those  prices  per  lb,  as  the  plant 
IS  such  a  vigorous  grower  and  heavy  cropper,  much  more  so 
than  the  Raspberry.  Another  advantage  over  the  latter  is  that 
the  fruit,  wnen  gathered  for  market,  will  travel  as  well  as 
Strawberries.  The  initial  expenses  of  planting  may  be  greater 
than  that  for  Raspberry  planting,  as  posts  and  straining  wire 
have  to  be  put  up,  but  greater  cropping  powers  soon  pay  for 
extras.  Plants  should  not  be  put  closer  tnan  12ft,  as,  in  two 
years,  at  that  distance  they  meet.  I  have  seen  4ft  recommended, 
which  is  much  too  close,  the  branches  becoming  matted  together 
so  that  the  fruit  is  more  difficult  to  pick. — h:  D. 


SllTer  Leal. 

I  regret  that  pressure  of  business  has  prevented  me  reply- 
ing '  to  the  interesting  note  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Spencer 
Pickering  in  the  issue  for  September  12  on  the  above  subject. 
I  believe  the  general  impression  is  that  a  Plum  tree  when  once 
attacked  by  silver  leaf  never  recovers,  but  I  can  provide  evi- 
dence in  support  of  that  supplied  by  Mr.  Pickering  to  prove 
that  there  are  exceptions  to  this  riue,  if  rule  it  be.  In  the 
plantations  of  the  Toddington  Orchaad  Company,  Gloucester- 
shire, there  is  a  tree,  an  ^d  Victoria,  which  for  several  years 
was  badly  affected  with  the  disease,  but  it  is  now  absolutely 
free  from  it,  and  this  year  haa  borne  a  good  crop  of  fruit.  In 
addition  to  this  one  specimen,  about  which  there  is  no  doubt. 
Mr.  C.  S.  Martin,  the  manager  of  the  Toddington  Orchard 
Company,  who  first  brought  tnis  case  before  my  notice,  informs 
me  tnat  m  one  of  the  oomx>any's  plantations  thero  was  a  very 
bad  attack  of  silver  leaf  amongst  the  Plums  in  1903,  but  now 
there  is  nothing^  like  the  same  amount.  This  is  proved  by 
general  observation,  but  the  evidence  goes  to  show  that  a  Plum 
tree  affected  by  silver  leaf  is  not  necessarily  doomed,  and 
rather  that  in  course  of  time  it  may  recover,  ana  do  so  without 
any  treatment.— G.  H.  Holling worth. 


-h%^ 


The  Tio  Dahlia  Societies. 

I  have  read  your  simile  of  the  two  Dahlia  societies  with  in- 
terest. They  may  have  shown  the  particular  characteristics  you 
state ;  but  althou^  lying  down  again  calmly,  they  are,  I  hope, 
keying  in  full  view  the  interests  of  the  flower  they  exist  to 
benefit.  I  should  like  to  suggest  on  behalf  of  the  London 
Dahlia  Union,  that  the' writer  snould  join  that  society,  and  thus 
assdst  in  the  good  work  beinj^  carried  on,  which  he  can  still 
further  assist  by  offering  special  prizes  for  one  or  more  sections 
of  the  flower.  Will  he  do  so?  and  when?  In  regard  to  the 
concluding  paragraph,  however,  I  have  no  personal  knowledge 
of  the  formation  of  this  society,  but  understand,  as  you  sujjgest, 
it  was  started  with  the  object  of  holding  a  second  exhibition. 
This  does  not  seem  at  all  a  serious  matter,  and  ought  not  to  be 
difficult  to  solve.  Everyone  who  has  visited  the  recent  Dahlia 
show  at  Regent's  Park  must  readily  admit  the  advantage  ofa 
late  show  in  addition  to  the  early  one.  Bearing  these  facta 
in  mind,  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  a  conference  between  tlie 
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two  societies  should  be  arranged ;  delegates  f romrthe  oommittee 
.  of  both  societies  should  meet  and  informallv  discuss  the  matter, 
with  a  yiew  to  laying  the  question  before  the  whole  body  of  the 
members  of  the  two  societies  for  their  consideration.  Were 
this  to  be  carried  out  it  appears  to  me  that  some  good  might 
result  if  nothing  further  was  done,  as  both  societies  arel  on  the 
most  friendly  terms.— Eldbbbbbt  F.  Hawbs. 


Apples. 


Last  week  yon  thoughtfully  gave  us  once  ag^in  a  list  of  the 
Ixst  Apples.  But  there  are  two  questions  which  do  not  seem 
either  to  have  been  asked  or  answered  last  December  when  the 
"  election  '    of  the  best  varieties  took   place.     Which  Apples 


1773]       Qrant  Thorburn.       [1863 

dobest  for  dwarf  culture?  Which  stocks  are  best  for  the  varying 
soils?  I  think  that  if  the  same  experienced  market  growers 
who  ''elected"  the  Apples  would  now  begin  to  give  us  the  re- 
sults of  their  experienOes  on  these  two  points,  the  result  would 
be  most  valuable.  Also,  will  not  some  of  your  Northern  and 
Sodttish  readers,  for  example  Mr.  Sinclair,  of  Drem,  be  kind 
enough  to  correspond  with  you,  for  I  noticed  that  in  December 
last  only  about  four  of  the  electors  resided  north  of  the  Humber. 
I  was  told  the  other  day  by  Mr.  Berry,  the  horticultural  lecturer 
of  the  Edinburgh  and  S.E.  of  Scotland  Agricultural  College, 
that  he  is  practically  going  in  for  dwarf  culture  only.  For 
quick  returns  in  villa  or  market  gardening,  for  the  ease  with 
which  the  trees  oan  be  fed  and  tended,  nothing  can  beat  dwarf 
culture.  Will  **  D."  not  be  kind  enough  to  give  us  some  notes, 
as  last  week,  but  with  special  reference  to  growing  Apples  on 
•  ihe  Bush  and  Pyramid  system,  with  remarks  on  Free  and 
Paradise  stocks?— J.  B.  H. 


Cliant  Tboibam. 


The  Fonnderlof  the  Pint  Seed  Hooie  in  Mew  Toric  City. 

Our  readers  have  already  been  made  acquainted  with  the 
main  facts  of  the  life  of  a  remarkable  character^  namely,  Mr. 
Grant  Thorburn,  who  died  in  1863  at  the  age  or  ninety  ^ears. 
His  introduction  was  given  to  our  present-day  readers  m  the 
volume  for  the  seeond  half  of  Last  year,  where  Mr.  Alex. 
Wallace's/' Soots  Gardenens  in  America,"  was  published.  The 
facts  of  his  career  are,  however,  more  fully  set  out  in  the  follow- 
ing memoir  which  was  written,  we  presume,  by  Mr.  George  W. 
Johnson,  founder  of  the  Journal,  and  for  many  years  co-editor 
with  Dr.  Hogg  in  its  publication.  The  memoir  wa«  written  in 
1863  after  Grant  Thorbum's  death.  The  business  which  Thor- 
burn founded  a  century  aco  continues  in  New  York,  and  his 
patronymic  is  still  associated  with  it. 

It  was  somewhere  about  the  vear  1833  or  1834  that  we  met 
in  the  quadrangle  of  Edinburgh  University  a  wee  wee  man, 
about  4rt  lOin  high,  clothed  in  very  lone  garments,  the  skirts 
of  which  reached  to  his  ankles,  and  with  a  very  low-crowned 
and  very  broad-brimmed  hat  upon  his  head.  His  feet,  like  the 
brim  of  his  hat^  were  out  of  all  proportion  to  his  body,  for  they 
were  very  large  And  very  long;  but  beneath  that  broad  brim 
there  shone  a  beaming  countenance,  full  of  intelligence,  be- 
nignity, and  playful  humour.  It  needed  not  to  have  his  name 
announced,  for  the  world  had  been  made  familiar  with  hb 
portrajt  through  **  Eraser's  Magazine,''  and  we  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  at  once  recognising  the  living  image  of  Grant  Thor- 
burn. 

Our  woodcut  is  a  faithful  portrait  of  that  original,  and  we 
learned  that  he  was  the  model  from  whom  Gait  sketched  his 
'^  Lawrie  Todd."  That  sketch  by  no  means  pleased  the  model; 
it  contained,  he  says,  '^scraps  and  mutilatea  extracts"  of  his 
history, 'and,  as  he  proceeds,  **  I  have  always  found  that  what- 
ever business  was  laid  to  my  hand  was  best  done  when  I 
attended  to  it  myself:"  therefore,  "I  think  I  owe  it  to  myself 
to  state  the  simple  truth;"  and  we  owe  Grant  Thorburn  no 
meirely  customary  thanks  for  having  paid  that  which  he  con- 
sidered a  debt  due  to  himself,  for  he  has  left  more  than  one 
most  amusing  and  most  instructive  record  how  he,  an  emi- 
grant nailer,  "landed  on  Govemeur^s  Wharf,  New  York,  with 
only  three  cents  in  his  pocket,  and  his  nail-hammer  in  his  hand, 
ana  rose  to  have    a  seedsman's     establishment  t^e  most  ex- 


tensive in  America.' 
brought     about?" 


Hiis  '^  suggests  the  inquiry,  How  was  it 
We   will    endeavour  to  show  in  his  own 


woras. 

**  I  was  bom  in  Dalkeith  on  the  18th  of  February.  1773.  ^  My 
father  was  poor  (some  are  cursed  with  rich  fathers),  honest,  and 
industrious,  and  by  trade  a  nail-maker.  He  was  a  very  strict 
Scotch  Presbyterian,  a  Covenanter,  and,  like  his  neighbour  and 
prototyoe,  Davies,  the  father  of  Jeannie  Deans,  an  honest 
man.  Our  cottage  stood  within  two  miles  of  Davie  Deans's 
farm,  within  three  of  the  Laird  of  Dumbiedike's  mansion,"  im- 
mortalised in  the  "Heart  of  Midlothian." 

Passing  over  the  incidents  of  his  youth,  and  as  he  verged 
upon  manhood,  he  relates: — "In  the  year  1792,  when  the 
French  Revolution  had  fairly  commenced,  and  the  pulpit  and 
press  were  teeming  with  Reform,  I  joined  the  Societies  of  what 
were  then  called  *  The  Friends  of  the  People,'  and  in  London 
were  termed  *  The  Corresponding  Societies,'  whose  osleiMsible 
motive  was  to  obtain  the  reform  of  Parliament  by  a  more  equal 
representation ;  and  in  the  winter  of  1793,  with  seventeen  more 
of  the  members  of  the  stud  Society  in  Dalkeith,  I  was  marched  a 
prisoner  into  Edinburgh.  We  entered  the  town  marshalled  two 
and  two  through  a  concounse  of  people,  one  woman  among 
whom,  when  she  saw  me  bringing  up  the  rear  rank,  exclaimed 
in  her  broad  Scottish  dialect,  *The  Losh  presarve  us  I  if  the 
king  be  afraid  of  aio  a  little  fellow  as  that,  I  dinna  ken  what 
will  become  o'  him  I  " 

"The  little  fellow"  was  examined  and  discharged  by  the 
magistrates;  but  either  he  feared  he  might  be  led  into  overt 
acts  for  reform,  or  he  was  resolved  to  live  where  there  was  no 
king  to  fear  or  make  afraid — at  all  events  he  sailed  for  New 
York  with  his  brother  in  1794.  When  they  arrived  they  oould 
not  land  on  account  of  the  expense  of  living  on  shore,  for  they 
had  but  six  and  a  few  cents  l>Btween  them.  So  says  our  hero, 
**  My  brother  and  I  sat  down  on  the  deck,  his  feet  agamst  my  feet, 
and  a  wooden-bowl  of  Potatoes  between  our  legs,  and  Degan 
to  scrape  the  skins  oflF  from  the  Potatoes.  Whilst  thus  em- 
ployed a  hardware  merchant  came  on  board,  and  asked  if  there 
were  any  nail-makers?  I  caught  the  wpixi,  and  answered  I 
was  one.  He  was  a  tall  man,  and  looking  down  on  me, 
enquired,  with  a  tone  of  surprise,  'Can  you  make  nails?'  I 
answered  quickly,  *  I  would  wager  sixpence  (all  I  had)  I  would 
make  more  nails  in  a  day  than  any  man  in  the  country.'" 
Thorburn  knew  he  could  make  3320  nails  between  6  a.m.  and 
9  p.m.,  so  he  was  tolerably  sure  of  a  triumph. 

Thorburn  and  his  brother  were  engaged;  they  were  indus- 
trious, obliging.  God-fearing  young  men,  so  they  were 
respected  and  prospered;  but  we  must  pass  on  to  180^2,  when 
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he  tlius  proceeds :—"  About  this  time  the  ladies  of  New  York 
were  beginning  to  show  their  taste  for  flowers ;  and  in  the  fall 
of  the  year,  w^hen  the  plants  wanted  shifting,  preparatory  to 
being  plaoed  in  the  parlour,  I  was  often  asked  (for  he  then  kept 
a  erpcer's  shop)  for  pots  of  a  handsomer  quality  than  the  usual 
red  earthenware.  It  came  into  my  mind  to  paint  Eome  of  my 
common  flower  pot<8  with  green  varnish  paint.  They  sold  fast, 
and  to  good  advantage.  In  the  April  following  I  observed  a 
man  for  the  first  time  Selling  flower  planta  in  the  Fly  Market. 
As  I  passed  along  I  took  a  leaf,  and  rubbing  it  between  my 
finger  and  thumb,  asked  him  for  its  name.  He  answered,  *  A 
Geranium.'  This,  as  far  as  I  recollect^  was  the  first  time  I 
ever  heard  that  tnere  was  a  Geranium  m  the  world." 

Thorburn  bought  two  of  those  Geraniums,  sold  them  speedily 
in  his  *' green- varnished  pots,"  and  soon  found  that  ic  was  a 
ready,  profitable  trade,  and  that  the  purchasers  asked  for 
seeds.  This  set  liim  **  tmnking  that  if  I  could  get  seeds  I  would 
be  able  to  sell  them :  but  here  lay  the  difficulty,  as  no  one  sold 
seeds  in  New  York!"  He  soon  arranged  with  the  man  ''in  the 
F\j  Market"  to  stay  at  home  and  grow  plants  and  seeds, 
whilst  he,  Thorburn,  opened  a  shop  and  sold  them.  But  war 
broke  out;  he  attempted  to  grow  seeds,  failed,  and  in  1815  was 
released  a  whitewashed  bankrupt,  with  a  family  to  support, 
and  but  twelve  dollars  with  which  to  begin  life  again. 

"Lawrie  Todd  "  was  not  the  man  to  be  cast  down,  for  he 
through  life  strove  to  do  what  he  ought  to  do,  and  one  passage 
in  his  morning  of  life  is  a  fair  illustration  of  the  whole  until 
the  shades  of  its  night  closed,  so  we  will  quote  but  one— 

''One  Sabbath  morning  some  young  men  of  our  passengers 
called  at  my  lodgings. 

"  '  Where  are  you  going  to-day?*  said  they. 

«' To  church,'  aaidl. 

'''OhI'  said  they,  Met  us  go  to  Long  Island  and  take  a 
stroll  in  the  fields.  Our  health  requires  exercise  after  being  so 
long  on  shipboard.' 

**  '  You  may  go  where  you  please,'  said  I,  *  but  I  go  to  church. 
The  la^t  words  my  father  spoke,  as  we  parted  on  ±he  shore  of 
Scotland,  were,  "Remember  the  Sabbath  day  I"  I  have  not  so 
soon  forgotten  his  words.' 

"They  went  to  the  fields,  I  went  to  church;  they  spent  a 
few  shillings,  I  put  a  penny  in  the  plate.*  Some  of  them 
earned  nine  or  ten  dollars  a-week ;  I  only  received  five  and  a 
half.  They  would  get  a  li^t  waggon,  drive  off  with  sdme 
young  ladies,  spend  five  or  six  dollars,  set  caught  in  a  thunder 
shower— fine  clothes  and  hata  all  spoiled — come  home  half- 
drunk,  rise  at  eight  o'clock  on  Monday  morning  with  achins 
bones,  sore  heads,  downcast  looks,  and  guilty  conscience.  1 
went  to  church,  rose  at  five  o'clock  on  Monday  morning  with  a 
sound  head,  bones  and  body  refreshed  and  rested,  entered  the 
labours  of  the  week  with  a  clear  head  and  quiet  conscience. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  thev  had  fine  clothes,  fine  hats,  and 
powdered  heads,  but  I  had  a  hundred  hard  dollars  in  the  corner 
of  my  trunk.  They,  having  lived  fast,  all  died  voung;  while 
I,  in  consequence  of  my  regular  living,  have  not  been  confined 
a  day  by  sickness  in  fifty  years." 

In  1815  a  friend  having  lent  him  500  dollars,  Thorburn  again 
commenced  business  as  a  seedsman,  and  from  that  time  his  life 
was  a  long  succession  of  prosperous  and  happy  years.' 

The  following  example  of  nis  "Advertisement"  in  the  pi^blic 
papers  is  both  characteristic  and  historic. 

^*  Ii»  1799  the  subscriber  commenced  business  with  three  pots 
of  Geraniums,  a  monthlv  Rose,  and  fifteen  dollars'  worth  of 
seed.  The  aeeds  grew  till  the^  filled  the  whole  continent— the 
Rose  blossomed  till  it  spread  into  a  tree,  and  the  little  birds 
formed  their  nests  under  its  branches.  Presently  there  came 
forth  a  host  of  pretenders,  boasting  of  what  they  oould  do; 
they  did  nothing.  In  181o  appeared  William  Cobbett.*  This 
same  Cobbett^  in  1793-4-5,  pubfiehed  the  *  Porcupine's  Gazette ' 
in  Philadelphia;  its  object  was  to  prove  to  a  demonstration  that 
all  republics  were  humbugs— that  kings  only  had  a  divine  right 
to  reign— and  that  the  Americans  were  a  set  of  consummate 
rebels.  The  mob  tore  down  his  office,  made  '  pie  '  of  his  types, 
and  scattered  his  porcupine  quills  in  their  native  air.  He  fled 
to  England,  returned  to  New  York  a  full-blooded  radical  Demo- 
crat, and  opened  a  seed-^hop  at  62,  Fulton  Street,  where  he 
sold  ruta  baga  at  one  dollar  per  pound,  and  black  pigs  for  ten 
dollars  each.  For  a  long  space  of  time  you  could  hear  nothing 
in  Wall  or  Exchange  Streets,  but  Gobbett  and  his  black  pigs — 
Cobbett  and  his  ruta  baga.  The  consternation  was  similar  to 
that  at  Frankfort,  when  the  man  rode  through  the  streets  with 
the  long  nose,  and  still  the  wonder  grew  whether  the  nose  was 
a  paper  or  a  timmer  (wooden)  nose.  He  vowed  he  would  drive 
Thorourn  from  the  boards  with  his  black  pigs  and  ruta  baga, 
in  less  than  six  months.  Before  twelve  he  closed  the  concern, 
and  again  sailed  for  England.  Naked  he  came  into  America, 
and  naked  he  returned  from  thence;  his  whole  goods  and 
chattels  (a  few  minor  articles  excepted)  consisting  onljr  of  rua 
baga  and  smoked  hams  from  the  hind  quarters  of  his  black 

*  In  aooordancft  with  a  oustom  in  the  Scotch  ohnrchea,  where  a  plate  is 
always  placed  at  the  door  on  the  Sabbath  to  receive  the  free-will  offerinf^s 
of  the  congregation. 


pigs;  he  shipped  one  case,  however,  which  by  some  estimation 
was  beyond  ail  price— vis.,  a  rough  Albany  deal  board,  formed 
into  a  square  box,  and  in  this  box  was  deposited  the  profound 
skull  and  dry  bones  of  the  venerated  Thomas  Paine,  author  of 
*  Common  Sense,'  Ac.  Out  of  these  bones  Cobbett  meant  to 
have  made  political  capital,  but  thev  were  seized  by  the  custom 
house  at  London  for  duty,  and  sunk  (if  report  speaks  true)  in 
the  deep  green  sea. 

"From  this  subject  it  may  be  profitable  to  observe  how 
similar  are  the  movements  of  poUtioal  quacks  in  all  countries 
and  at  all  periods.  It  is  but  a  few  years  since  that  our  political 
jugglers  turned  the  world  upside  down  about  Morgan,  his  dry 
bones  and  split  skull ;  Louis  Philippe,  too,  and  his  Frenen 
radicals,  must  needs  parade  the  bones  of  Buonaparte  where- 
with to  make  a  bank  political. 

'*  But  enough  of  this  long  preamble.  It  is  only  meant  to  let 
his  friends  know  that  Grant  yet  lives — his  eye  as  clear,  his 
head  as  sound,  and  his  health  €s  good  as  in  1801 — and  this 
being  the  first  day  of  spring  he  is  provided  with  the  usual  supply 
of  goods  (as  they  say  in  Prarl  Street)  to  accommodate  nis 
friends ;  and  his  being  only  a  branch  from  the  tree  at  15,  John 
Street,  the  seeds,  on  trial,  will  prove  good.  American  and 
European  flower  seeds  just  received.  Bouquets  prepared  for 
the  ladies  in  the  neatest  order.  Catalogues  gratis.  Gentlemen 
supplied  with  gardeners,  &c.— Gbant  Tborburk." 

in  1833,  on  which  occasion  we  saw  him,  he  revisited  his 
native  land,  and  one  of  the  most  touching  chapters  in  his 
journal,  entitled  '^Men  and  Manners  in  Britain,''  is  that  in 
which  he  narrates  a  gathering  at  his  native  town  of  a  select 
twenty-five,  "  the  majority  of  them  my  school-fellows  fifty  years 
ago,"  and  from  whom  he  parted  to  meet  no  more,  with  ^*  Auld 
Lang  Syne."  That- volume  was  published  in  1835,  but  the  year 
previously  had  appeared  his  '^  Forty  Years  in  America,"  which 
met  with  a  very  rapid  sale,  and  lured  him  to  repeat  himself 
more  than  once;  for  his  ^' Fifty  Years'  Beminiscenoes,"  pub- 
lished in  1845,  and  his  ^^Life,"  in  1852,  are  only  versions  of  his 
first  literary  pxxxiuction.  This  exemplary  man  died  in  America 
in  January,  1863,  and  within  a  few  weeks  of  completing  his 
ninetieth  year. 


Societies. 


Bojal  Hortioiiltiiral,  Oct.  Ist 

The  exhibition  last  Tuesday  at  Vincent  Square  was  of  a 
thoroughly  seasonable  and  representative  character.  There  was 
not  an  undue  preponderance  of  Dahlias,  though  these  were 
forward  in  goodly  numbers.  The  new  Paeony-flowered  and  big, 
flattish  doubles  were  in  evidence,  and  they  are  in  demand  as 
garden  and  house  decorators.  Some  new  varieties  from  Holland 
attracted  attention.  The  National  Dahlia  Society's  Committee 
sat,  and  made  awards  to  seven  new  cactus  varieties,  six  of 
which  came  from  Messrs.  Stredwick.  The  latter  mentioned  to 
us  that  they  never  had  shown  Dahlias  in  October  before. 

Decidedly  the  central  attraction,  because  of  the  novelty  of 
them,  were  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.'s  new  Soabiosas.  An 
elderly  lady  aptly  remarked,  **  Look  there,  see  how  these  old 
and  common  flowers  have  been  improved,  and  how  everybody 
is  admiring  them."  Yes,  and  they  were  converting  their 
admiration  into  practical  form  by  leaving  orders  for  them. 
Miessrs.  Dobl^e  will  require  all  the  seed  they  oan  save!  A 
F.C.C.  was  accorded  to  the  strain. 

Another  charming  novelty  was  Messrs.  "Ware's  (Feltham) 
double  flowered,  pale  blue  Michaelmas  Daisy.  This  also  received 
a  F.C.C,  but  the  stock  will  be  held  until  1909. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Paul's  Roses  seemed  to  us  to  deserve  a  higher 
award:  a  gold  medal  would  certainly  not  have  been  misplaced. 
At  any  rate  it  was  decidedly  one  of  their  finest  exhibits  this 
year,  and  that  signifies  that  it  was  one  of  the  best  Rose  displays 
that  have  been  seen  in  this  liall. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.  obtained  a  gold  medal 
for  a  collection  of  their  new  ornamental  Vitises  (Vines),  most  of 
the  species  being  new  from  Central  China.  They  also  were 
awarded  a  silver-gilt  Knightian  medal  for  a  splendid  group  of 
Apple  trees,  lifted  from  the  open  and  shown  in  pots.  These  we 
describe  elsewhere  in  our  report. 

A  lecture  on  *  *  Electricitv  in  the  Cultivation  of  Plants,"  by 
Mr.  B.  H.  Thwaite,  was  defivered  at  three  o'clock.  We  would 
like  to  call  attention,  in  this  place,  to  the  council's  new  affilia- 
tion scheme,  or  union  for  Horticultural  Mutual  Improvement 
Societies,  detailed  in  our  "  Notes  and  Notices." 

Orohld  Oommtitee. 

Present :  Mr.  J.  Gumey  Fowler  (in  the  chair) ;  with  Messrs. 
James  O'Brien,  Harry  J.  Veitch,  Henry  Little,  W.  Boxall,, 
Richard  Thwaites,  F.  Sander,  J.  Wilson-Potter,  T.  W.  Bond,. 
A.  A.  McBean,  Arthur  Dye,  W^alter  Cobb,  J.  Charlesworth, 
W.  P.  Bound,  W.  H.  Young,  H.  G.  Alexander,  H.  A.  Tracy, 
Jeremiah  Col  man,  W.  Bolton,  «nd  de  B.  Crawshay. 

Three  or  four  orchid  groups  only  were  represented.  Messrs. 
Cypher,  from  Cheltenham,  had  a  remarkably  healthy  batch  of 
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several  doEen  Cypripedium  Feirrieanum,  **  the  long-lost  orchid,'* 
for  whose  re-discovery  and  introduction  £1,000  were  offerea. 
The  6eoret  of  its  cultivation  seems  to  have  been  found,  for  these 
were  all  in  flower,  though  only  small  plants.  It  is  a  realJ|y 
delightful  orchid.  The  same  firm  staged  a  nice  lot  of  Dendrobium 
PhaT«enopsis  Schroderiana.     (Silver  riora  medal.) 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.  sent  Cattleya  Gaskelliana  alba, 
C.  Iris,  Cyp.  Charlesworthi,  Vanda  Kimballiana,  Brasso-cattleya 
Queen  Alexandra  (pure  white),  and  other  things.  (Silver  Flora 
medal.) 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford,  had  a 
choice  assortment  of  well-grown  orchids,  the  colour  and 
"finish'*  of  their  flowers  being  noteworthy.  Nice  specimens 
of  Odontoglossum  grande,  very  well  flowered,  were  seen;  also 
Brasso-cattlejra  Queen  Alexandra,  a  noble  tnine;  with  patt. 
Vulcan  (Mossiee  x  Schilleriana),  B.-c.  Digbyano-Warneri.  splen- 
did lip,  a  lar^e  and  fine  flower ;  and  C.  Empress  Frederick,  with 
rich  purple  hp  and  orange  throat.     (i:)ilver-gi]t  Flora  medal.) 

.  Jeremiah  Colman,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  .. .  F.  Bound),  Gatton 
Park,  Reigate,  had  Catt.  Mrs.  Pitt,  L.-c.  Phryne,  C.  Adula  var. 
Colmanae,  C.  amabilis  illustre,  C.  intermedia  gigas,  C.  Wend- 
landiana,  and  L.-c.  Nysa — a  very  select  ana  pretty  group. 
(Silver  Flora  medal.) 

Fniit  and  Tegetabla  Oommlttee. 

Present :  Mr.  Geo.  Bunyard  (in  the  chair) ;  with  Messrs.  Jos. 
Cheal,  J.  Bates,  H.  Markham.  Alex.  Dean,  Edwin  Beckett, 
H.  Parr,  Geo.  Keif,  John  Basham,  J.  Davis,  P.  D.  Tuckett, 
J.  Willard,  J.  Jaques,  J.  Mclndoe,  Owen  Thomas,  H.  Somers 
Rivers,  and  A.  H.  Pearson. 

Pyranaid  Apple  trees  of  two  years  up  to  seven  years  of  ace, 
and  bearing  heavy  croos  of  excellent  fruits,  came  from  the 
Langley  Nurseries  of  Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd., 
Chelsea.  The  selection  comprised  well-known  good  sorts  like 
Warner's  King,  Kang  of  the  Pippins,  Tyler's  Kernel,  Newton 
Wonder,  Christmas  Pearmain,  Dutch  Mignonne,  Cellini,  Prince 
Edw«rd,  Col.  Vaughan,  Stone's  Seedling,  Cox's  Pomona,  Lane's 
Prince  Albert,  Peasgood's,  and  Sandringham.  It  was  truly  re- 
markable to  see  what  huge  crops — up  to  fourteen  full-sized 
fmitB  on  two-years  old  trees— were  borne.  Silver-gilt 
Kni^htian  medal.) 

I^opold  de  Rothschild,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  James  Hudson, 
V.M.JU.),  staiH:ed  autumn  fruiting  Strawberries,  grown  in  pots, 
and  well  friiited.  A  new  one  w€w  Merveille  do  France  with 
large  heavy  fruits,  firm  in  texture,  odoriferous,  and  in  good 
trusses.  The  plants  had  been  lifted  and  potted  up.  La  Pefle  is 
another  new  one,  pale  in  colour,  really  blush  colour. 

A  collection  of  Pears,  comprising  two  dosen  varieties,  oame 
from  the  society's  gardens,  and  a  silver  Knight ian  medal  was 
awarded.  There  were  splendid  dishes  of  Triomphe  de  Vienne, 
Dr.  Jules  Guyot,  Durondeau>  Beurre  de  Mortillet  (very  showy), 
Marguerite  Marillat,  Brockworth  Park,  Gratioli  de  Jersey, 
Calabasse  Gresse,  Doyenne  Boussoch,  Sou  v.  du  Congres,  Mme. 
Treyve,  and  Autumn  Nelis. 

Floral  Committee 

.  Present:  Mr.  Wm.  Marshall  (in  the  chair);  with  Messrs^ 
Chas.  T.  Druery,  Henry  B.  May,  T.  W.  Turner,  G.  Reuthe, 
Chas.  Blick,  Jas.  Douglas,  Walter  T.  Ware,  Herbert  J.  Cutbush, 
C.  W.  Dixon,  J.  T.  Bennett-Poe,  Chas.  E.  Pearson,  W.  P. 
Thomson,  E.  H.  Jenkins,  Wm.  J.  James,  J.  F.  McLeod,  R.  W. 
Wallace,  John  Jennings,  Arthur  Turner,  and  James  Hudson. 

Dahlias,  and  Hardy  Flowers. 

Mr.  M.  V.  Seale,  Vine  Nurseries,  Sevenoaks,  had  a  group  of 
'  the  new  jiompon-cactus  Dahlias,  of  which  the  best  were  Free- 
dom, crimson;  Vera,  mauve-purple  and  white;  Mary,  crimson 
and  white ;  Argus,  rich  with  creamy  tips ;  Little  Fred,  prim- 
rose; Tomtit,  rose-mauve;  Mary,  scarlet  self;  Little  Clara, 
cream ;  and  Nain,  apricot. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Notcutt,  The  Nursery,  Woodbridfire,  staged  hardy 
flowers,  amonor  them  being  Eryngium  Oliverianum,  Verbeniai 
venosa,  Aster  St.  Egwin,  Rudbeckia  purpurea,  and  R.  Isevi^rata, 
Komneva  Coulteri,  Arctotis  grandis,  Aster  Novte  AngliaB  Mrs. 
F.  J.  Rayner  and  Wm.  Bowman,  together  with  Roses  and  many 
other  things. 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C., 
hrought  Tritomas  and  Michaelmas  Daisies,  also  Gladioli  and 
Chryeanthemums.  Among  the  latter  were  Jimmie,  dark 
purple;  Fee  Japonaise,  creamy;  Market  White,  Diana,  golden- 
russet;  and  Clara,  rich  yellow.  Their  Nerine  Fothergilli  major 
was  excellent ;  aJso  Tritoma  Maoowani,  T.  Lemon  Queen,  T. 
oorallina  suoerba,  T.  Pfitzeri,  T.  brevifolia,  and  the  pretty  T. 
rnfa.  The  Sedum  spectabile  atropurpurea,  so  good  an  autumn 
flower,  was  prominent,  and  Phloxes  also  were  in  great  nromin- 
ence.  The  finest  of  these  were  Flambeau,  Gen.  Von  Henter, 
Paul  Martin,  Selma,  Le  Mahdi,  Eugene  Danzanvilliere,  and 
Diadem. 

A  loyely  bank  of  Dahlias  came  from  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd., 
,  FeJtham.     They  were  beautifully  set  up,  and  comprised  all  sec- 
tions.    The  Paeony-flowered  varieties  are   in  great  demand  at 
present,  and  they  are  good  decorators.     Among  the  cactus  forms 


we  observed  Mrs.  H.  Shoesmith,  white ;  Hamlet,  crimson :  Mrs. 
Seale,  deep  crimson  with  pale  tips ;  Rev.  Arthur  Hall,  a  nighly 
developed  flower,  of  a  crimson-magenta  colour;  also  Mrs. 
MacMiilan,  rose-mauve;  Mrs.  W.  Alarshall,  deep  pink;  J.  H. 
Jackson,  maroon ;  Ella  Kraemar,  salmon  cerise,  and  star,  bright 
golden  apricot.  They  also  had  Michaelmas  Daisies  in  oonsioer-, 
able  quantity.  A  grand  new  ac<]^uisition  was  also  shown,  this 
being  a  new  double  Michaelmas  Daisy.  (Silver-gilt  Flora  medal.) 
Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  sent  a  display  that  tilled 
the  whole  of  one  side  of  a  table.  Such  a  large  representation, 
of  course,  included  all  the  best,  both  new  and  old.  Wm. 
Marshall  was  very  fine ;  also  Amos  Perry,  Glow,  Lady  C.  Camp- 
bell, Ibis,  and  Mrs.  H.  Shoesmith,  each  or  which  are  very  bright 
and  distinct  in  their  several  colours.  They  had  a  display  of  the 
florists'  doubles,  and  also  a  representative  lot  of  the  large  singles 
and  the  P»ony-flowered.  We  greatly  liked  Golden  Glory,  Hall 
Caine  (crimson  and  yellow),  Gloire  de  Baarm,  rosy;  and  Paul 
Kruger,  crimson. 

Messrs.  Gunn  and  Son,  Olton,  Birmingham,  once  more 
showed  a  grand  display  of  Phloxes,  shown  in  round  baskets,  in 
tubes  on  tall  canes,  and  in  little  ornamental  baskets.  There  was 
a  glorious  feast  of  colour,  and  there  was  no  lack  of  variety  for 
making  a  choice.  We  would  name  Mrs.  Oliver,  Poussin,  Sheriff 
Ivorjr  Etna,  Le  Mahdi,  Lord  Ravleigh,  ^  F.  Von  Lassberg. 
Ccquilicot,  and  Gen.  Von  Henter,  all  of  which  are  brilliant  and 
clear,  and  are  described  in  the  firm's  catalogue.  (Silver-gilt 
Flora  medal.) 

The  newer  double-flowered  Dahlias  were  staged  by  Mons.  Gt. 
Van  Waverin  and  Kruyff,  Sassenheim,  Holland.  Two  of  the 
most  lovely  were  King  Leopold  and  Mannheim,  yellow,  and 
orange-cense  respectively.  Mr.  G.  Reuthe  had  a  display  of 
seasonable  flowers,  among  them  Colchicums,  C.  giganteum  and 
C.  speciosum  album.  Lobelia  Milleri,  rich  violet-purple,  is  a 
very  fine  thins. 

Anyone  wishing  to  make  a  choice  of  Michaelmas  Daisies  had 
only  to  go  along  Mr.  Amos  Perry's  stand,  which  was  mainly 
filled  with  these.  They  were  most  captivating,  and  hybridi- 
sation is  evidently  oarried  on  with  seal,  judging  by  the  number 
of  seedlings  seen  nere.  Those  under  name  and  of  the  best  were 
Mrs.  Perry,  mauve-pink;  Perry's  Favourite,  a  large  rosy- 
lavender;  Wm.  Marshall,  pale  blue;  A.  cordifolius  Sweetheart, 
very  fine  grey- white ;  A.  King  Edward,  a  small-flowered  pale 
blue ;  and  A.  Elsie  Perry,  quite  distinct,  a  very  pretty  mauve- 
pink.  The  best  seedlings  were  Nos.  1,  20,  22, 16,  and  21.  (Silver 
Flora  medal.) 

Early  flowering  Chrysanthemums  oame  from  Messrs.  R.  H. 
Bath,  Ltd.,  of  Wisbech.  Jason,  Le  Cygne,  and  Bsperen  were 
each  very  lovely. 

Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  contributed  a  rich  show 
of  the  newer  Montbretias,  and  also  a  remarkable  new  strain  of 
Scabious  in  some  eight  or  nine  colours.  The  flowers  were  large 
yet  neat,  on  long  upright  stalks,  and  varied  from  rich  maroon 
to  white,  through  pink,  cerise,  carmine,  mauve,  and  white  and 
crimson.     A  F.C.C.  was  awarded  the  strain. 

Mr.  J.  T.  West,  Brentwood,  had  a  nice  collection  of  Dahlias, 
and  he  was  the  only  exhibitor  of  pompons.  (Silver  Banksian 
medal).  Messrs.  John  Peed  and  Son,  Roupell  Park,  West  Nor- 
wood,. S.E.,  had  a  selection  of  Saxifragas  in  xx)ts  and  hardy 
flowers.  Messrs.  Veitch  again  stciged  their  very  excellent 
Nerines  bearing  an  abundance  of  flowers. 

Messrs.  Cutbush,  from  Highgate,  contributed  a  huge  bank 
of  hardy  flowers,  in  which  were  a  selection  of  the  best 
Michaelmas  Daisies,  Tritomas,  Pentstemons  (very  fine),  also 
Lia^iris  pyrostachya  (a  grand  mass).  This  is  a  splendid  dry- 
weather  plant,  with  tall  spikes  of  purplish  flowers.  These  begin 
to  open  from  the  top  downwards.  Montbretia  Germania  was 
also  in  evidence  with  others  of  the  newer  kinds,  and  Anemone 
japonioa.     (Silver-gilt  Banksian  medal.) 

Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Merstham,  had  early 
flowering  Chrysanthemums,  but  they  are  not  exhibitmgthese  in 
the  aame  tasty  manner  that  the  nave  done  formerlv.  This  may 
only  be  a  chance  happening,  but  a  vast  deal  depends  on  the  way 
a  thing  is  set  before  the  public.  All  their  newer  varieties,  like 
Agnes,  Carrie,  Clara,  Marrie,  Emily,  Fee  Japonaise,  and 
Goacher's  Crimson,  with  others,  were  presented.  Mr.  F.  Brazier, 
of  Ciaterham,  had  liardy  flowers.     (Banksian  Flora  medal.) 

Roses. 
Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  and  Son,  The  Royal  Nurseries,  Waltham 
Cross,  filled  one  side  of  a  table  with  Roses,  all  of  the  finest 
colour,  clean,  and  attractive.  Those  that  appealed  to  us  most 
were  Pharisaer,  '^uite  one  of  the  best  creamy-pink  h.t.'s;  Mme. 
Edmee  Metz,  a  lovely  deep  blush;  Dean  Hole;  Madame  Leon 
Pain,  a  grand  decorator,  of  a  bright  shell  pink;  Queen  Mab, 
bright  rosy  saffron ;  Dom,  a  new  silvery  pink  h.p. ;  Mme. 
Antoine  ^ri,  a  splendid  autumnal  bedder,  grand  in  the  bud  : 
and  the  magnificent  Earl  of  Warwick,  which  the  Journal^  I 
think,  was  the  first  paper  to  bring  prominently  into  notice.  Le 
Progres  and  Comllina,  with  Gustavo  Regis,  Victor  Hugo,  and 
K.  A.  Vctoria,  also  furnish  several  others  very  distinct.  Perle 
deJaune  and  Liberty  also  contrasted,  while  the  lovely  Sulphurea 
with  dark  fed  foliage  is  unsurpassed  in  its  colour.  Gottfried 
Keller  is  also  going  to  be  famous ;  and  Countess  de  Cayla  is 
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most  re^lendent  in  hue.  Neither  can  Madame  Rayary  be 
left  out.  The  whole  display  was  a  feast  of  colour,  ana  of 
fragrance  and  form,  and  got  a  silver-gilt  Flora  medal. 

Messrs.  Fmnk  Cant  and  Co.,  Colchester,  had  Boses  Eda 
Merer,  Lady  Roberts^  Wm.  Sheam,  Irish  Elegance,  Sulphurea. 
and  Prince  of  Bulgaria  among  others.     (Silver  Banksian  medal.) 

MeMrs.  D.  Prior  and  Son,  Colchester,  contributed  a  Rose 
display  in  which  the  better  known  kinds  were  evident.  (Silver 
Banksian  medal.) 

Mr.  Geo.  Prince,  of  Longworth,  also  had  Roses,  and  received 
a  Banksian  Fk)ra  medal. 

MiSCELLANSOUS  EXHIBITS. 

Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Son,  High^te,  hfrndon,  N.,  showed 
the  new  cross-bred  SpirsBas  Queen  Alexandra  and  Peach  Blossom, 
both  much  alike  ana  each  very  attractive.  They  also  had  per- 
petual fbwering  Carnations,  comprising  Robt.  Craig,  Nelson 
Fisher,  Enchantress,  The  President,  Mrs.  Robt.  Nbrman,  a  very 
framnt  pure  white ;  and  Fair  Maid. 

Messrs.  Yeitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  staged  a  c<^ection 
of  hardy  ornamental  Vitis — how  many  kinds  we  do  not  know, 
but  certainly  a  iarge  number.  These  were  very  largely  novel- 
ties from  Central  Cnina,  from  the  firm's  collector,  Mr.  Wilson. 
Numbers  were  trained  to  tall  stakes  12ft  to  15ft  high,  these  com- 
prising Vitis  tomentosa,  V.  Coignetiae,  V.  repens,  and  V. 
Romaneti,  with  others  not  yet  named.  The  most  ornamental  of 
the  smaller  growing  ones  were  V.  flexuosa  Wilsoni,  with  shining 
foliage ;  V.  Hennnana,  T.  Thiinbergi,  V.  armata,  V .  a.  Veitchi, 
V.  leeoides  (A.M.),  V.  heterophylkk  dissects,  and  V.  aconiti- 
folia.  The  lovely  V.  inconstans  and  V.  heteropfaylla  variegata 
were  also  here.     (Gold  medal.) 

Stove  foliage  plants,  to  whi<(h  Messrs.  Bull  and  Sons,  of 
Chelsea,  pay  such  constant  attention,  came  from  them.  Crotons, 
Aralias,  Drac^nas,  Asparagus,  Platy ceriums,  Panax  Victoria, 
Tradesoantia  reginee,  and  their  lovely  Bertolonias,  with  prettily 
marked  leaves,  were  the  chief  features.  (Banksian  Flora  medal.) 

A  collection  of  hardy  ferns  and  of  greenhouse  Veronicas,  the 
latter  as  bushes  and  as  standards,  came  from  Messrs.  H.  B.  May 
and  Sons,  who  received  a  silver  Flora,  medal. 

Certlfieatos  and  Awards  of  Merit. 

Aster  Nora  Peter$  (Wm.  Peters,  Givons  Gardens,  Leatherhead). — 
A  large  starry-flowered  Michaelmas  Daisy,  the  petals  white.  It  is 
distinctive  and  very  attractive.    A.M.  ■ 

Aster  Novm-Anglim  Beauty  of  Colwall  (T.  S.  Ware,  Limited,  Felt- 
ham). — ^A  beautiful  new  double-flowered  Aster,  the  blossoms  quite 
double  and  of  a  pretty  lavender-blue,  1-in  in  diameter.  The 
flowers  resemble  Stokesia  cyanea.  This  is  a  grand  acquisition  to  the 
ranks  of  these  fine  flowers ;  bat  it  will  not  be  sent  out  until  the 
autumn  of  1909.    F.C.C. 

Cotoneasier  applanata  (J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited) . — One  of  the 
finest  of  recently  introduced  shrubs,  and  a  wotthy  addition  to  a  very 
serviceable  genus.  The  plant  shown  had  an  upright  central  stem 
and  abundance  of  half-dependent,  arching  lateral  branches.  These 
were  clothed  with  dark  green,  shining,  oval  leaves,  each  about  lin 
long,  and  the  branches  were  furthermore  thickly  studded  with 
dusters  of  crimson  berries.  It  will  make  a  nice  pyramidal  specimen, 
or  as  a  wall  plant.    It  is  from  Central  China.    A.M. 

Dahlias. — ^The  following  cactus  vars.  were  each  accorded  an 
F.C.C.  from  the  N.D.S.  committee,  and  were  from  Messrs.  Stredwick 
and  Son,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea : — 

Charles  H.  Curtis  (H.  Shoesmith,  Woking). — A  noble  incurving 
cactus  variety,  of  a  rich  scarlet-crimson:  one  of  the  best  of  the 
season's  novelties. 

Clara. — A  soft  mauve-pink  with  creamy  tip  and  centre. 

Dorothy, — Nearly  pink  ;  silvery  pink. 

Etruria, — A  Uurge  and  well  shaped  flower  of  a  reddish,  mssetty- 
apricot. 

Harold  Peerman,^  Surely  the  brightest  yellow  extant,  very  bright 
and  pretty. 

Helium, — Very  large  and  lovely,  with  thin  fluted  petals,  coloured 
rich  amber-red. 

Saturn, — ^A  fancy,  of  a  deep  mauve-pink,  striped  crimson. 

LmHo-cattleya  The  I>uch«M.— Parentage :  Catt.  Hardyana  x  L.-c. 
Hippolyte.  A  lovely  thing,  with  rosy-buff  sepals  and  petals,  llie 
lip  is  bright  purple  with  golden  throat.    A,M. 

Phlox  Oeorge  Strolheim  (Gunn  and  Sons,  Birmingham). — ^This  is 
a  pretty  salmon-scarlet  perennial  Phlox,  the  tubes  of  the  flowers 
magenta.    A.M. 

Polystichum  acuUatutn  pulcherrimum  Driuryi  (Chas.  T.  Druery, 
Acton). — This  is  a  very  lovely  form,  the  finest  form  of  pulcherrimum, 
with  a  graceful  drooping  habit.  Unfortunately  the  stock  is  very 
limited,  and  increase  is  a  matter  of  patience  and  difficulty.  Hardy 
ferns  like  this  are  hardly  likely  to  pass  into  many  hands.    A.M. 

Sedbioia  (Dobbie  and  Co.,  Sotheeay).— A  splendid  new  strain  of 
lovely  biennial  Scabious,  which  quite  surprised  everybody  by  the 
beauty  and  variety  of  their  colours.  They  were  the  chief  attraction 
of  the  show,  being  new.  Some  of  the  colour  combinations  were : 
cherry  red  and  white ;  white  and  cerise ;  black,  purple  and  white ; 
ilao ;  brick  red ;  white ;  flesh  and  rose.   They  were  greatly  admired. 


and  are  likely  to  find  a  very  wide  demand.  A  first  class  certificate 
was  accorded  the  strain. 

Vitis  {AmpeU>p9i»)Lowi  (Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bosh  Hill  Park).-^ 
This  is  a  very  graceful,  small  leaved  species,  likely  to  be  found 
useful  for  smaller  ornamental  usee.  The  plants  ware  in  S-in  poi^ 
and  had  made  numerous  slender  shoots,  3ft  to  5ft  in  length.  The 
leaves  are  like  those  of  the  Gooseberry  in  form,  b  .t  smaller,  and  deep 
ptirple  in  colour;  those  towaard  the  base  distinctly  tri-pinnatifid.   AJf. 

Vitis  leeoides  (J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea)'.->A  slender 
climbing  species  with  tripinnate  leaves,  the  terminal  lobe,  6in  long, 
and  2in  broad,  shin^  and  green,  but  purplish  beneath.  '  A.M. 

E^ham  (Surrey)  Qardenwi'. 

The  September  meeting  of  this  association  proved  very  in- 
teresting, Mr.  Record  presiding.  Mr.  J.  Lingwood,  gnndenor 
at  Queenswood,  Engleheld  Green,  read  a  paper  <«  Begonia 
Gloire  de  Lorraine,  giving  his  method  of  propagatioii  and  after 
treatment,  to  the  flowering  stage.  After  giving  the  old  plants 
a  rest  they  were  cut  back,  placed  in  heat,  and  the  cuttings 
from  the  base  selected  and  rooted  in  ooooanut-fibre,  leaf  mould, 
and  silver  sand,  in  bottom  heat.  The  plants  were  grown  on 
without  a  check  in  soil  consisting  of  peat,  leaf  mould,  foam,  and 
silver  sand,  with  the  addition  c^  artificial  manure  for  the  final 
potting;  soot  water  and  liquid  manure  from  the  stable  were 
also  used.  Mr.'  Lingwood  grows  these  plants  remarkably  well, 
also  the  white  variety  Tumford  Hall,  and  his  reznarks  were 
listened  to  with  much  pleasure. 

Mr.  W^heeler,  the  non.  secretary,  followed  with  a  paper 
giving  the  introduction  and  improvement  of  the  Cineraria, 
also  hints  on  raising  seedlings,  which  might  be  raised  from 
April  to  July,  in  pans  of  loam,  leaf  mould,  and  sand,  pricking 
on  as  soon  as  ready,  and  grown-on  in  frames  on  a  cool  bottom 
of  ashes,  and  be  finally  potted  in  Gin  or  7in  pots  in  a  mixture 
containing  loam,  leaf  mould,  and  horee  dix>ppings  (not  too 
fresh).  Grow  on  in  frames  till  October,  and  keep  free  from 
insects  by  f  umi^ting.  Mr.  Wheeler  gave  much  useful  informa- 
tion. A  very  interesting  discussion  followed  the  reading  of 
both  papers,  and  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  given. 

Mr.  Sturt,  gardener  to  N.  L.  Cohen,  Esq.,  Round  Oak, 
£nglefield  Green,  staged  twenty  varieties  <^  early-flowerins 
Chrysanthemums  in  fine  condition.  Mr.  Worsfold,  gardener  to 
C.  H.  Austin,  Esq.,  Woodlands,  Englefield  Green,  made  a  nice 
display  with  six  fine  specimen  Coteuses,  six  vases  of  cactus 
I>aiilias,  six  dish&s  of  Potatoes,  one  dish  of  Hunner  Beans,  and 
one  dish  of  Peaches.  Mr.  Peck  had  a  dish  of  very  fine  Runner 
Beans;  Mr.  Smith  some  good  Shallots.  The  best  thanks  of 
the  meeting  was  accorded  the  exhibitors.  In  the  cottagers' 
competition  for  a  dish  of  Runner  Beans  there  were  four 
entries,  Mr.  W.  White  obtaining  first  prise.— H.  P. 

Scottish  HdrtioulturaL 

The  monthly  meeting  was  held  at  5.  St.  Andrew  Square, 
Edinburgh,  on  the  evening  of  Tuesdav,  the  10th  ult.  Being  the 
eve  of  the  Royal  Caledonian  Show  there  were  a  sprinkling  of 
country  members  present,  though  also  on  account  of  the  show 
a  great  nmny  regular  attenders  were  absent.  A  number  of 
new  members  were  elected,  and  a  large  batch  proposed  for 
membership.  A  paper  on  "Tropical  Agriculture''  was  ex- 
pected from  Mr.  Maclntyre.  Honolulu,  but  for  some  unex- 
plained reason  the  paper  had  not  been  received.  To  fill  the 
gap,  Mr.  D.  W.  Thomson,  president,  whp  is  quite  au  fait  at 
all  times  in  introducing  unexpected  subjects,  read  a^  short 
paper,  taking  up  one  of  the  chief  points  of  his  presidential 
addresses,  that  of  a  home  for  horticulture  in  Edinburgh, 
where  everything  connected  with  gardening  and  gardeners 
could  be  focussed.  He  quoted  in  suppoH  of  nis  views  from  an 
address  of  the  American  Florists'  Society,  showing  that  the 
minds  of  two  presidents  far  apart  had  been  turned  to  the  con- 
sideration of  a  cognate  subject.  Mr.  Thomson  considers  the 
first  step  to  secure  any  advance  must  be  the  joint  action  of  all 
the  present  horticultural  societies  in  Scotland.  He  considers 
that  much  power  for  good  is  wasted  through  the  want  of  com- 
bined action,  and  strongly  urged  that  a  movement  be  set  on 
foot  to  consult  all  the  bodies  interested,  with  the  view  of  some 
more  or  less  corporate  union.  He  predicted  a  bright  future 
for  gardeners  and  gardening  in  Scotland  if  an  earnest  attempt 
was  made  to  establish  a  horticultural  home  and  a  horticultural 
college  in  Scotland.  In  an  interesting  after  discussion  Mr. 
Thomson's  views  were  warmly  supported  in  principle,  though  in 
detail  there  might  be  some  difference  of  opinion.  The  great 
difficulty  was  thou^t  to  be  a  monetary  one.  It  was  left  in  the 
hands  oJP  the  council  to  approach  other  societies  on  the  subject.- 

On  the  table  were  a  number  of  interesting  exhibits,  Mr. 
Thomson  making  a  beautiful  display  of  hardy  border  fiowers, 
such  as  Gladioli,  CJhrysanthemum  maximum  varieties,  Spirtea 
Anthony  Waterer.  and  Vittadenia  trifoliata.  Seedling  Lobelias 
came  from  Mr.  Clephaiie,  The  Dean;  tubers  of  Splanum  Com- 
mersoni  from  Messrs.  Dickson  and  Co.,  Edinburgh.  A  first 
class  certificate  was  awarded  to  a  new  yellow  Tomato  exhilnted 
bv  Mr.  James  Bell,  Newmill,  Elgin.  Intimation  was  made 
that  at  the  next  meeting  a  paper  on  "The  Culture  of  Hardy 
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Fruit,**  would  be  read  by  Mr.  Greenhow,  of  the  Botanic  Gar- 
dens, Edinburgh.  

On  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  July  20,  fully  fifty  members 


perhaps  the  well-known  collection  of  alpine  and  berbaoeoniB 
plants,  A  collection  second  to  none  in  the  country,  and  the 
exhibits  of  these  by  the  firm^haye  of  Ute  shears  been  a  pro- 
minent feature  at  the  Waverley  Market  exhibitions.— T.  M.  E. 


Comtis  florida. 


of  the  Scottish  Horticultural  availed  themeelves  of  the  invi- 
tation of  Mefisrs.  Cunningham,  Fnaser  and  Go.  to  visit  their 
well-known  nurseries  at  Comely  Bank.  These  nurseries  are 
k>ng  established,  having  been  founded  by  Mr.  James  Cunning- 
ham, one  of  the  most  famous  botanists  of  his  day,  in  the  early 
years  of  last  century,  and  have  always  been  famed  for  choice 
collections  of  rare  trees  and  shrubs.  Many  choice  plants  have 
emanated  from  Comely  Bank,  the  most  notable  x>erhaps  bein^ 
the  univeraally  known  and  valued  Rhododendron  Cunninghami 
alba,  a  variety  of  great  value  for  sprintr  forcing.  Hollies  are  a 
leading  feature,  and  mcmy  most  beautiful  specimens  are  i^  be 
seen.  The  collection  of  h^^brid  Rhododendrons  is  also  extensive 
and  notable.     To  the  visitors,  the  most  popular  feature  was 


Trees  and  Sbinbs. 


The  Flowering  Dogwood.  Comas  florida. 

This  makes  a  beautiful  bushy  tree  of  20ft  to  dOft  in  height 
in  its  native  habitats  in  the  southern  United  States.  It  also 
furnishes  excellent  pyramidal  specimens  for  ornamental  pur- 
poses, and  when  covered  with  its  white  *'  flowers,'*  it  is  very 
attractive  indeed.  The  true  flowers  are  simple  enough  and 
yellowish ;  ii  is  the  large  ivory  white  bracts  that  give  it  beauty. 
It  only  succeeds  in  the  warmest  and  most  highly  favoured  places 
out  of  doors  in  England  and  Ireland ;  but  it  deserves  to  be  culti. 
vated  in  large  conservatories. 
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Xmi  Gardeners'  Domaio. 

%•  The  prize  is  awarded  to  Mr.  H.  Gooch,  Dover  House 
Gtapdens,  BoebAmptoii)  Surrey,  for  his  letter  on  "Forcing 
Hardy  Shrubs," 

Foveing  Hard j  Bhrabi. 

There  is  nothing  more  useful  during  the  dull  winter  months, 
and  in  early  sprinp,  than  a  good  ooUection  of  forced  shrubs. 
They  are  Tcry  useful  for  furnishing  the  oonseryatorjr  and  for 
house  decorations,  either  as  cut  flowers  or  in  the  growing  state. 
Though  shrubs  for  forcing  ca^  be  bought  at  a  reasonable  nrioe, 
it  is  more  economical  to  cultivate  a  supply  of  plants  at  home, 
so  that  young  plants  are  alway«  at  hand  to  replace  old  ones. 
Ilieee  can  usually  be  forced  again  if  given  a  season's  rest.  As 
most  shrubs  are  best  planted  out,  select  a  piece  of  ground  that  is 
fully  exposed  to  the  suti,  but  sheltered  from  cold  winds.  The 
most  suitable  soil  is  a  rich  medium  loam,  with  peat  and  leaf  soil 
added;  but  almost  any  garden  soil  will  grow  them.  Young 
plants  should  be  grown  two  or  three  yeara  without  being 
allowed  to  flower,  as  this  gives  them  a  good  chance  of  develop- 
ing strong  healtny  wood,  which  will  be  in  good  condition  for 
forcing,  it  is  always  advisable  to  lift  and  pot  the  plants  a  few 
weeks  before  forcing  takes  place,  so  as  to  give  them  a  chance  to 
establish  themselves.  They  should  be  very  carefully  lifted  with 
a  large  ball  of  soil,  taking  care  not  to  damage  the  roots.  Keep 
th^  well  supplied  with  water  at  all  times,  and  plunge  the  pots 
in  something  to  keep  the  frost  from  breaking  them. 
February,  March,  and  April  are  the  months  when  forced  shrubs 
are  seen  to  their  best  advantaj^e,  although  with  plenty  of  heat 
they  may  be  had  in  flower  during  December  and  January. 

To  start  the  plants,  place  them  in  a  temperature  of  50deg 
for  the  first  fortnight,  afterwao^ds  raising  it  to  60deg  or  more 
with  the  aid  of  sun  heat,  or  if  required  in  a  short  time  they  may 
be  placed  in  greater  heat,  but  it  is  better  to  take  a  week  or  so 
longer  than  to  use  excessive  heat,  as  the  plants  will  not  be  so 
exhausted,  and  will  also  develop  much  more  healthy  foliage. 
Keep  a  moist  atmo^here  by  damping  the  floor  and  stages,  and 
syringe  the  plants  well  several  times  a  day  till  the  flower  buds 
start  to  open,  after  which  place  them  in  a  cooler  temperature, 
admitting  air  if  the  weather  is  favourable. 

To  have  plants  in  flower  by  Christmas  they  require  six  or 
ei^t  weeks  m  the  forcing  house,  taking  less  time  as  the  spring 
advances.  Most  hardy  shrubs  can  be  successfully  forced,  and  a 
few  of  the  best  are  Acers  (Maples),  Cytisus,  Ericas,  Forsythia 
suspensa.  Laburnums,  Philadeiphuses.  several  varieties  of 
Prunus  and  Pyrus,  Rhododendrons,  ana  Lilacs;  also  Staphylea 
colchioa,  Viburnum,  and  Wistarias.  After  flowering  the  plants 
should  be  cleaned,  cutting  out  all  weak  straggly  growths  and 
old  flowering  wood,  placing  them  in  a  cool  house  till  danger  of 
sharp  frosts  is  over,  after  which  they  may  be  planted  out  (or 
the  pots  plunged),  giving  them  every  encouragement  till  they 
have  finisned  their  growth. — H.  G.,  Dover  House. 

Nunery  Expevieace. 

An  ex;Domainite  writes:  I  was  very  pleased  to  notice  Mr. 
Cave  calling  the  attention  of  young  men  to  the  importance  of 
a  period  of  nnrserv  training.  I  consider  that  a  period  of  nursery 
training  is  not  only  beneficial,  but  absolutely  necessary  if  a  man 
is  to  rise  quickly  in  the  profession.  In  a  good  nursery  one  comes 
into  contact  with  subjects  and  usages  never  met  with  in  private 
'establishments.  I  am  aware  that  gardeners  sometimes  specialise 
in  various  directions,  and  in  such  instances  they  may  outshine 
the  nurseryman ;  bqt  a  good  general  nursery  training  jays  an 
excellent  foundation.  In  conclusion,  I  would  say  (by  way  of 
showing  my  appreciation  of  nurseries),  that  if  either  of  my  four 
boys  wish  to  become  gardeners,  I  shall  gee  to  it  that  they  have  at 
least  three  years*  training  in  a  nursery.— E.  T.  L. 

Bmall  Holdliigg. 

Having  read  from  time  to  time  the  excellent  articles  which 
appear  in  the  "Domain,"  I  wish  to  try  and  write  one  also.  It  is 
under  the  above  heading  that  I  desire  to  pass  my  opinion.  In 
the  first  instance,  we  have  to  find  the  rignt  class  of  labourer ; 
this  will  be  the  greatest  difficulty.  True,  we  daily  meet  with 
friends  who  say  they  would  be  only  too  pleased  with  the  chance 
of  a  small  holding,  but  these  are  the  very  men  who  are  back- 
ward when  the  timte  comes.  Then  there  lb  the  land  which  has 
to  be  worked.  This  in  many  oases  is  at  present  lying  as  game 
coverts  or  as  golf  links,  some  poor,  some  rich,  and  perhaps 
has  never  been  patronised  with  spade  or  plough  for  fiftv  years  or 
more,  and  miles  from  any  market  town.  I  l^gin  to  ask  whether 
the  man  in  a  small  way  is  going  to  earn  a  living?  We  have 
now  in  many  parts  of  the  country  remnants  (I  am  led  to 
believe)  of  that  ancient  Enclosure  Act,  where  the  working  class 
^an  hold  anything  up  to  one  acre.  Even  this  is  despised  and 
lying  idle,  and  I  see  nothing  but  the  same  fate  for  the  Small 
Holdings  Act.  We  have  a  saying,  "Better  bom  lucky  than 
rich,"  but  I  think  he  will  be  a  very  lucky  man  who  gets  a  living 


from  these  small  holdings.  I  trust  I  have  tiot  overstepped  the 
mark;  but  hope  we  shall  have  other  views  than  my  own. — 
F.  V.  B. 

Ampeloptis  Yeliehl. 

Of  the  many  climbers  at  our  disposal  for  the  covering  of  an 
old  wall  or  the  side  of  a  stone  or  wooden  building,  few  are  more 
suitable  or  need  so  little  attention  as  this,  perhaps  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  the  Ampelopsis.  Its  self-clin^^ng  nature  makes 
tving  unnecessary,  whilst  its  close  growing  habit  gives  a  neatness 
tnat  is  equalled  by  few  other  climbers.  It  does  well  in  any 
aspect,  though  a  better  colour  is  obtained  in  the  foliage  when 
planted  in  a  sunny  position.  ^  Although  any  ordinary  garden 
soil  will  suit  it 2  the  best  way  is  to  prepare  a  place  specially  for 
it  in  the  following  manner :  Dig  out  a  trench  to  the  depth  of  2ft 
and  about  18in  wide.  Fill  in  the  bottom  with  some  good  turf, 
and  on  this  put  a  layer  of  well  rotted  manure.  'Rie  manure 
must  be  well  below  the  surface,  so  that  when  planting  the  roots 
do  not  at  once  come  in  contact  with  it.  The  top  layer  of  soil 
should  be  good  turfy  loam.  The  plants  should  be  put  in  about 
4ft  or  5ft  apart,  though  if  the  wall  is  to  be  covered  quickly, 
they  may  .be  put  closer. 

Young  plants  are  by  far  the  best,  because  they  then  have  a 
chance  of  covering  the  bottom,  and  not  leaving  a  bare  piece  of 
wall  for  about  4ft  from  the-  ground,  as  is  often  the  case  when 
planting  older  and  larger  plants.  Put  in  close  to  the  wall,  and 
if  the  shoots  are  kept  in  position  by  short  stakes  or  peasticks 
they  will  soon  become  established  and  make  rapid  ^^rowth.  A 
good  soaking  or  two  will  be  beneficial  if  the  season  is  dry.  The 
beet  mode  of  propagation  is  by  cuttings.  These  should  be  taken 
in  September,  and  should  all  nave  at  least  two  ^ood  eyes.  They 
will  root  in  a  sheltered  border  outside,  but  it  is  best  to  insert 
them  in  a  frame.  Potted  up  into  3in  or  4in  pots  in  the  follow^ 
ing  spring,  they, will  be  nice  stuff  for  planting  out  in  the  autumii 
or  spring  time,  according  to  requirements. 

Few  plants  are  more  attractive  during  the  autumn  months 
than  this  charming  creeper.  As  the  leaves  begin  to  change 
their  colour  the  many  tinto  they  assume  is  wonderful  and  well 
worthy  of  notice.  Though  not  yet  at  ita  hest  (September  23)  e 
plant  on  a  house  here  is  extremely  fine,  and  will  no  doubt  be 
better  in  a  week's  time.  For  table  decoration  the  trails  are 
very  useful,  and  show  up  well  in  the  artificial  light,  perhaps 
even  better  than  they  do  by  daylight.— T.  W.  L.  [The  nanie 
now  recognised  by  botanists  is  Vitis  inoonstans.  Vitia 
tricuspidata  is  also  a  synonym. — En.] 

The  Delphiniiimt. 

As  autumn  is  much  the  best  time  for  planting  and  dividing 
this  glorious  member  of  the  Ranunculacees  order,  a  note  on  its 
cultural  details  will  be  remindful  to  some  growers.  Delphinium 
chinensis  and  varieties,  D.  laxiflorum,  D.  nudicaule,  and 
others,  succeed  best  when  divided  at  this  time  of  the  year.  The 
ground  that  is  intended  for  them  should  be  deeply  trenched,  and 
plenty  of  good  cow  manure  incorporated  with  the  soil,  if  pos- 
sible doing  this  as  soon  as  grouna  and  labour  can  previously  be 
spared. 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  stems  had  been  removed  before- 
hand, and  young  growths  developed  to  the  height  of  4in  to  Gin, 
those  needing  a  removal  should  be  carefully  lifted,  and  the 
clump  neatly  split  up.  Hold  the  plant  with  the  hands  firmly, 
then  split  from  root  to  the  crown ^  and  part  asunder  by  gently 
drawing  the  roots  away.  Pieces  with  about  three  to  four  crowns 
make  the  best  plants.  With  the  large  flowered  and  tall  section 
8ft  fihould  be  allowed  between  plants,  and  18in  with  chinensis, 
whilst  a  foot  will  be  plenty  for  nudicaule.  Make  firm  when 
planting,  keeping  the  crowns  level  with  the  soil  surface,  and 
water  in.  Syringe  lightly  overhead  if  they  flag,  and  give  an- 
other watering  if  necessary. 

As  winter  approaches  mulch  with  a  little  light  litter,  this 
carrying  them  over  the  winter.  About  March  they  should  be 
gone  over  and  made  firm  where  the  frosts  have  disturbed  the 
soil,  and  from  hereafter  keep  the  soil  constantly  stirred  between 
them,  and  do  not  let  them  at  any  time  suffer  from  drought. 
See  that  stakes  are  put  to  them  in  good  time  to  keep  them  stiff 
and  strong.  A  little  manure  water  occasionally  after  they  are 
2ft  high  will  be  beneficial,  and  with  the  lower  growing  species 
much  weaker  doses. 

When  used  in  the  borders,  tall  Delphiniums  look  their  best 
if  springing  from  something  low,  in  order  to  show  off  their  beau- 
tiful foliage  and  height.  D.  chinensis  should  be  nearer  the 
front,  nudicaule  right  at  the  edge ,^  with  a  little  shade,  as  it  ia 
subject  to  scorching.  Laxiflorum  is  rather  more  adapted  for  a 
mixed  shrub  and  herbaceous  border  than  a  border  proper,  as  its 
spikes  do  not  carry  a  great  body  of  bloom.  D.  carcQnale  and 
the  dwarf  D.  oardiopetalum  are  annuals  well  adapted  for 
rockeries,  seed  being  sown  in  March  in  heat  and  pricked  off, 
then  transplanted  to  their  places. 

The  large  flowered  varieties,  if  raised  from  seed,  should  have 
the  latter  sown  in  the  open  about  July,  and  pricked  off  into  a 
rich  bed    to   grow  on,   and  transplanted   again  the   following 
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BuitSmn,  when  they  will  flower.  Of  the  chinensis,  the  type, 
C.  albe,  C.  albo-plenum,  and  flore-pleno,  are  the  best,  rubrum 
beiiijR  rather  varying.  Of  the  tall  species,  Albion,  white; 
Minerva  and  LavenKkr,  pale  blue;  Miss  Hill,  Oambrioge  blue; 
Diadem,  electric  blue*  Belladonna,  sky  blue,  very  free;  Hum- 
bpldi,  deep  blue,  are  perhaps  some  of  the  best.— Donald  Watbqn. 

Hybrid  GaFdeitoa. 

I  think  "Journeyman'*  is  entirely  wrong  in  heading  his 
few  remarks  "  Hybrid  Gardeners."  He  has  made  it  quite  plain 
that  he  once  baa  the*  misfortune  to  be  employed  on  a  private 
place  that  was  given  up  entirely  to  growing  for  market.  There 
is  always  an  exception  to  the  rule,  and  "Journeyman"  cer- 
tainly found  that  out  by  bitter  experience.  When  writing  my 
Article  I  thought  a  few  encourajging  remarks  would  not  be  out  of 
place,  aa  there  are  so  many  private  places  where  they  .sell  some 
of  their  produce.  What  dioes  it  matter  to  a  journeyman  where 
tbe  stuff  goes  to  as  long  as  he  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  he  can  grow  it^?  Of  course,  I  do  not  include  plants,  as  no 
journeyman  would  like  to  grow  a  good  batch  of  plants,  then 
just  as  they  have  reached  their  full  beauty  are  sold.  When  it 
comes  to  that,  we  can  call  ourselves  nursery  hands,  and  not  even 
"  hybrid  gardeners." — Hybrid,  Kingston-on-Thames. 

Yallota  purpurea* 

The  beautiful  Scarborough  Lily,  a  native  of  South  Africa, 
which  closely  resembles  the  Amaryllis,  produces  bright  red 
ilowers  in  umbels  of  four,  five,  or  six,  according  to  the  strength 
of  the  bulb.  It  is  sometimes  considered  difficult  to  cultivate, 
though  this  is  erroneous,  as  well  grown  specimens  can  be  seen 
in  many  cottage  windows.  They  will  succeed  well  in  any  ordi^ 
nary  greenhouse  temperature,  preferably  without  shade.  For 
potting  the  soil  should  be  composed  of  two-thirds  fibrous  loam 
anA  one-third  leaf  soil,  with  a  good  dash  of  sand  and  mortar 
rabble  to  keep  the  compost  open.  Manure  should  not  be  used, 
as  it  has  a  tendency  to  sour  the  soil  before  the  roots  take  posses. 
sioQ  of  it.  Firm  potting  is  essential,  placing  three  bulbs  in  a 
Gin  pot,  or  more  in  a  larger  one,  according  to  requirements ;  have 
the  i>ots  thoroughly  drained  and  coverea  with  rough  fibry  loam. 

When  they  are  established  they  should  not  be  disturbed  for 
several  years.  The  chief  point  to  aim  at  is  to  get  the  pots  well 
filled  with  roots.  In  this  pot-bound  state  they  will  flourish  and 
flower  annually  in  August  and  September ;  established  bulbs  will 
produce  offsets  freely.  These  are  the  best  means  of  propaga- 
tion, and  should  be  pricked  off  in  pots  or  pans  where  they  can 
remain  for  two  years ;  after  this  period  they  may  be  potted  as 
advised.  In  the  winter,  when  root  action  is  dormant,  it  is 
advisable  to  decrease  the  water  supply,  so  as  to  give  the  bulbs 
a  rest,  but  they  should  not  be  dried  off  as  though  they  were 
Amaryllises,  otherwise  they  will  assuredy  deteriorate,  and 
gradually  get  into  such  a  bad  condition  that  recuperation  will 
be  impo68ibl6. 

They  will  start  into  new  growth  in  March,  when  they  will  re- 
quire more  water.  Weak  liquid  manure  twice  a  week  proves 
advantageous,  and  they  will  be  benefited  by  it  until  the  flowers 
show  colour.  There  are  a  few  named  varieties  in  existence.  The 
one  named  magnifica  is  remarkable  for  its  bright  colour,  and  it 
is  also  larger  than  the  type.  Major  gives  flowers  of  a  crimson 
shade;  and  eximea,  which  is  the  most  conspicuous  of  all,  gives 
flowers  of  a  magenta  colour,  with  a  bold  white  eye,  thus  making 
a  valuable  addition.— W.  R.,. Guildford. 


Trade  and  liscellaDeons  Notes. 


Meuri.  Spooner  of  Woking. 

We  note  that  in  your  report  of  the  N.R.S.  Show  held  at  the 
Horticultural  Hall  last  weeK,  that  you  credit  Messrs.  Spooner 
and  Sons,  of  Hounslow,  with  second  prize  in  class  12  for  group 
of  Roses  which  were  exhibited  by  us,  and  we  should  be  glad  if 
you  would  rectify  same  in  your  next  issue  and  oblige.  -[The 
name  and  address  should  have  been  Wm.  Spooner  and  Son, 
Arthur's  Bridge  Nursery,  Woking.— Ed.] 

Bnlbt  for  the  L.C.G.  Parki. 

:  Active  preparations  are  now  being  made  in  the  London  parks 
for  the  planting  of  the  spring  flowering  bulbs.  The  London 
County  Council  nas  just  ordered  through  Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush 
and  Son,  of.  Highgate  Nurseries,  London,  N.,  a  supply  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  IXaffodils,  and 
Crocuses,  for  the  various  floral  displays  afforded  by  the  twenty- 
eight  parks  and  other  open  spaces  throughout  the  metropolis. 

i«#i 


Trade  Catalogues  Received. 

George  Bnnyard  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Boyal  Knrseries,  Maidstene. — Fruit 

.    Trees  and  Roses. 
Frank  Cant  and  Co.,  Braiswiok  Bose  Gardens,  Colchester. — Roses, 
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Hardy  Froit  Garden. 

PREPARING  FOR  PLANTING.— It  is  important  that  all 
arrangemei^ts  for  planting  fruit  trees  or  bushesshould  be  pushed 
forward'during  the  spell  of  fine  dry  weather  we  are  experiencing. 
We  have  previously  culvised  the  necessity  of  a  thorough  prepara- 
tion of  the  land  by  trenching  or  deep^  ploughing.  For  fru\t 
trees  it  is  not  advisable  to  use  manu^^,  but  frequently  when 
planting  bushes  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  ^air  quantity  of  farm- 
yard manure  to  induce  rapid  growth,  and  consequently  heavy 
crops  of  berries  or  Currants  in  favourable  seasons.  In  planting 
in  open  land  it  is  a  good  plan  to  plant  bushes  of  either  Goose- 
berries or  Currants  between  the  permanent  trees  to  obtain  a 
r'cker  return  than  can  be  secured  from  orchard  trees.  We 
uld  not  advise  planting  Gooseberries  to  any  great  extent  in 
strong,  cold  land.  If  bushes  are  not  considered  desirable  for 
planting  between  trees,  Strawberries  or  Raspberries  for  a  few 
years  may  be  utilised  for  this  purpose,  and,  properlv  managed, 
may  frequently  be  found  remunerative.  Get  all  orders  for  trees 
and  bushes  placed  without  delay.  It  is  not  fair  to  the  growers  of 
the  young  stock  to  expect  the  best  at  the  end  of  the  planting 
season,  or  to  be  always  prepared  with  a  sufficient  number  of  trees 
or  bushes  of  desired  varieties. 

PLANTING  PEARS.— Those  who  intend  to  plant  Pears, 
whether  for  home  consumption  or  for  market,  will  do  well  to 
have  due  consideration  as  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  with  which 
they  have  to  deal.  To  those  who  wish  to  grow  good  clean  Pears 
we  would  say.  Never  plant  in  cold  heavy  land,  particularly  that 
above  a  limestone  formation.  A  gravefiy  soil  upon  a  warm  site 
will  usually  be  found  to  grow  Pears  in  good  style,  especial! j  if 
the  land  is  well  treated  after  the  trees  come  into  full  bearing. 
Amongst  free-bearing  varieties  for  market,  we  find  Fertilit;r 
coming  strongly  into  favour  for  its  cropping  and  saleable  quali- 
ties ;  in  other  ways,  flavour  for  instance,  it  may  not  be  perfec- 
tion, but  the  fact  remains  it  sells  well. 

PLANTING  PLUMS.— What  is  known  as  a  calcareous  loam 
is  found  to  suit  all  stone  fruit,  Plums,  of  course,  included.  We 
find  most  varieties  succeed  excellently  upon  our  heavy  clay  land ; 
in  most  cases  the  heavier  the  land  the  more  satisfactory  are  the 
results,  given  equal  conditions  as  to  site  and  shelter.  Many 
growers  are  now,  after  a  season  of  glut,  questioning  if  the 
common  varieties  are  not  over-planted,  and  it  is  possible  they 
may  be,  but  we  have  proved  beyond  question  that  fine  fruit  in 
such  a  season  as  this  can  be  sold  at  remunerative  prices  and 
without  any  difficultv  in  finding  a  market.  We  have  sold 
Czars,  Monarchs,  and  Belle  de  Louvains  at  fairly  high  prices 
this 'season.  In  the  case  of  Pershores  or  Egg  Plums  sise  of  fruit 
did  not  count  in  quite  the  same  way,  and  we  do  not  think  thin- 
ning would  have  paid  with  this  sort,  but  with  some  of  the  other 
varieties  thinning  would  without  question  give  satisfactoiy  re- 
sults. It  is  therefore  obvious  that  the  grower  who  has  a  desire 
to  produce  fine  fruit  for  sale  should  plant  the  best  varieties, 
avoiding  for  the  greater  part  common  sorts,  which  so  readily 
glut  our  markets.  Fine  Victorias  al trays  sell  well,  and  we  should 
nave  no  hesitation  in  planting  this  variety  if  the  locality  w»s 
known  to  be  suitable. — J.  W.,  Evesham. 

Frilt  Forclog. 

PEACHES   AND   NECTARINES :   EARLIEST   HOUSE.— 

The  trees  are  at  rest,  bright  and  promising  in  appearance,  the 
buds  not  too  large  or  over-developed,  and  likely  to  retain  their 
hold  on  the  trees.  Where  the  roof  lights  have  been  removed, 
and  the  rainfall  has  been  considerable,  the  border  will  have 
been  thoroughly  moistened,  though  this  has  not  been  the  case 
in  most  localities  owing  to  the  recent  spell  of  fine  dry  weather, 
and  water  would  need  to  be  supplied  to  keep  the  soil  in  a 
pix>perly  moist  condition.  This,  witn  the  invigoration  conse- 
quent on .  exposure,  is  the  best  safeguard  against  the  buds 
falling.  The  trees  must  be  pruned  and  dressed  with  an  inaecti- 
cide,  thoroughly  washing  tlie  woodwork  with  paraffin  or  car- 
bolic 8oap  and  water,  the  glass  with  clear  water,  and  the  walls 
with  limewash.  Tie  the  trees  to  the  trellis,  everything  being 
forwarded  so  that  a  start  can  be  made  at  the  proper  time.  Let 
the  li^ts  remain  ofiP  until  the  time  of  closing  tlie  house.  If 
the  li^ts  are  fixed  the  inside  border  must  not  lack  moisture, 
and  air  must  be  given  to  the  fullest  extent,  ensuring  thereby  as 
complete  rest  as  possible  under  the  circumstances. 

SECOND  EARLY  HOUSE.— The  trees  in  the  house  started 
at  the  new  year  have  shed  the  leaves.  Trees,  however,  that 
have  strong  wood  take  more  time  to  mature  than  the 
moderately    vigorous,   and   must    not   be   exposed    until    the 
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growths  And  foliage  are.  well,  matured.  The  exposure  of  the 
j trees  has  an  invigorating  effect,  ensures  perf^t  rest,  'and, 
the  rains  do  much  to  free  tliem  of  insecte,  bieaides  properly 
moistening  the  borders.  When  the  foliage  is  all  down,  the 
necessary  pruning,  dressing  the  treea  with  an  insecticide;  arid  j 
cleansing  the  house  should  be  proceeded  with,  removing  the 
loose  surface  soil  down  to  the  roots,  and  adding  Irtish  material, . 
but  not  covering  the  roots  deeper  than  2in  or  Sin.  In  the  case 
of  fixed  roof  lights  watering  may  be  necessary;  under  no  cir- 
cumstances must  the  trees  be  allowed  to  become  dry  at  the 
roots. 

BORDERS  that  have  the  surface  a  soapy  mass,  and  it  is  not 
possible  to  remove  it,  may  have  a  good  dressing  of  air-slaked 
lime  quite  an  inch  thick,  mixing  it  after  a  time  with  the  sur- 
face soil  as  deeply  as  the  roots  aUow  without  much  disturbance, 
supplying  qnicKly  acting  fertiliser  or  top-dressing  in  the  spring. 

LATE  HOUSES.—Ociober  Peaches  aro  quite  as  much  valued 
as  those  of  May,  as  ^hey  are  fine  in  appeaxuince,  and  when 
properly  sup];>lied  with  water  and  nutr^mejit  during  the  grow- 
ing season^  juicy  and  well  flavoured,  Sea.  £lag;le  is.  one  of 
the  best,  large,  snowy,  good  flavoured,  with  a  juicy  .flesh,  free 
of  the  stringiness  and  ^  mealiness  too  preval^t  in  some  late 
Peaches.  As  the  wood  in  some  late  unheated  houses  is  not  too 
ripe^.lthe  house  may  be  kept  almost  closed  by  day,  so  as  to 
secure  a  g;ood  heat,  admitting  sufficient  air  to  ensure  a  circula- 
tion, continuing  tline  ventilation  at  night.  Any  trees  that  have 
gross  wood  should  have,  a  trench  taken  out  as  deep  as  the 
roots,  and  about  one-third  the  distance  from  the  stem  the 
trees  cover  of  trellis,  and  left  open  for  a  fortnight,  then  filled 
in  firmly.— G.  A.,  St.  Albans,  Herts. 

The  Plant  Houses.   . 

In  most  of  the  houses  it  is  advisable  to  gradually  reduce 
the  temperatures  maintained  during  the  summer,  till,  towards 
the  «nd  of  the  present  month,  they  are  brought  down  to  the 
normal  winter  tem|>erature.  Less  damping  of  the  stages  and 
floors  and  less  syringing  will  be  necessary,  especially  in  the 
ooolef  structures.  The  open-air  night  temperature  has  been 
very  low  recently  for  the  time  of  yeao*,  but  rather  than  close , 
up  the  ventUators  a  little  heat  should  be  maintained  in  the' 
hot-vffater  pipes. 

THE  UNHEATED  FRAMES.— A  number  of  plants  that 
have  been  grown  in  these  during  the  summer  will  require 
removal  to  an  intermediate  house.  These  include  such  plants 
as  Poinsettias,  Jacobinias,  Plumbago  rosea,  Reinwardtias, 
Peristroi^es,  and  Eranthemums.  In  addition  to  these  there 
are  Primulas,  Cydamens,  and.  zonal  Pelargoniums,  for  which 
positions  should  be  found  on  the  shelves  or  stages  near  the 
glJEUis  in  the  cool  f^i^eenhouse,  where  th^y  will  obtain  an  abund- 
ance of  light  and  a  free  circulation  of  air. 

HOUSING  PLANTS.— 'Hiere  are  fhany  plants  which  have 
been  standing,  in  the  open-air  during  the  summer,  for  which 
room  must  now  be  found  under  glass.  Prominent  amongst 
these  are  the  Indian  Rhododendrons  (Azaleas),  Cytisus,  heaths, 
and  Acacias  of  the  hardwooded  section.  Other  plants  which 
will  be  better  under,  glass  are  Bouvardias,  Solanum  capsicas- 
trum,  Buddleia  asiatica,  and  Teoomas. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS.— The  fine  weather  experienced 
during  the  last  few  weeks  has  wonderfully  improved  the  plants. 
To  allow  them  to  remain  outside  any  longer  is  risky,  for  thoug^ 
we  may  not  have  frosts  sufficient  to  harm  the  shoots,  there  is 
always  the  possibility  of  damage  from  strong  winds  and  heavy 
rains.  The  sudden  change  the  i>lants  will  experience  by  being 
put  under  glass  should  be  obviated  as  much  as  possible  by 
leaving  the  ventilators  and  doors  of  the  houses  wide  open  for 
several  days.  On  no  account  must  the  plants  be  cirowded,  or 
they  will  lose  the  bottom  leaves.  The  late  varieties  will  be 
better  placed  in  a  sheltered  position,  preferably  where  a  light 
covering  of  tiffany  oan  be  plaeed  over  them  when  there  is 
danger  of  frost. 

GLADIOLI. — The  early-flowering  varieties  furnish  very 
useful  subjects  for  greenhouse  decoration  in  spring.  They 
are  also  excellimt  for  cutting.  Tne  present  is  a  good  time  for 
potting  up  the  bulbs.  Place  six  to  eight  in  6in  (d2-size)  pots, 
the  top  of  the  bulbs  being  just  below  the  surface  of  the  soil. 
Plunge  the  pots  to  the  rim  in  ashes  in  a  cold  frame.  These 
Gladioli  resent  hard  forcing,  but  a  little  extra  warmth,  given 
when  the  flower  spikes  are  pushing  up  in  spring,  will  not 
harm  them.  A  very  good  list  of  suitable  varieties  was  pub- 
lished on  page  311  ot  the  Journal  last  week. 

DRYING-OFF  TUBERS.— Achimenes,  Gesneras,  Gloxinias, 
and  Tydeeas,  as  they  pass  out  of  flower,  should  be  given  a  light 
position.  They  must  not  be  dried  off  too  quickly,  the  supply  of 
water  being  reduced  onl^  as  the  foliage  dies  off.  The  pots  oan 
then  be  laid  on  their  sides  in  an  intermediate  house.  Look 
carefully  <iver  them  once  a  month  during  the  winter  to  see 
that  the  soil  does  not  becomo  parched,  or  tl^  tubers  will  shrivel. 
Caladiums  also  require  similar  treatment. — A.  6.,  Kew. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS 
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All  Correspondence  relating,  to  ^tprial  matters  Bhoald  be 
directed  to  ^'Thb  Epitob,"  12,  Mitb»  Court  Cbambim, 
FLnr  Stbbbt,- London,  E.G.  PerscMis  sepding.  niAniisoript 
or  photographs,  when  not  speoislly  requested  by  the  editor, 
ana  making  no  demand  for  remuneration,,  are  presumed  to 
solicit  ptibheation  wh;hoQt  pavment.  In  order  that  no  mis- 
understanding ma^  arise,  and  in  order  to  secure  the  return 
of  their  contributions,  contributors,  should  state  the  isct 
that  they  expect  remuneration,  and  in  all  cases,  even  when 
contributing  voluntarily,  correspondents  should  enclose  a 
stamped  envelope  if  they  eipect  their  .enck)sare  to  be 
returned. 
PLAN  OF  A  MAZE  (H.  I.,  Dublin).— What    we    actually 

f published  (p.  61,  Januao-y  15,  1903)  was  a  plan  of  a  labyrinth. 
t  would  possibly  serve  your  purpose.  '•/ 

THE  SMALL  ERMINE  MOTHS  (L.  F.).~We  furnishan 
illustration  of  the  commonest  species  of  the  small  ermine  moths, 
most  of  which'  ck>sely  resemUe  one  another.  From  about  the 
middle  of  July  to  the  end  of  August  they  are  on  the  wins,  .at 
which  time  they  lay  their  eggs  in  clusters  on  the  buds  and  snoots 
of  trees.  In  autumn  and  spring  the  caterpilWrs  appear,  aad 
in  spring  they  feed  voraciously  on  fresh  young  foliage.  When 
full  grown  the  caterpillar  spins  a  tough  greyish  cocoon,  pupating 
in  July.     By  spraying  the  trees  with  quassia  or  with  any  bitter 


Hyponomeuta  padella,  L\ 

Moth  twice  natural  size ;  larvx  and  web  about  natural  bIko. 

emulsion,  they,  can  be  kept  pretty  free  from  attack.  Whatever 
measures  are  employed  should  be  put  in  force  as  soon  as  the 
webs  are  observed. 

FUNGUS  MYCELIUM  (A.  E.).— Probably  the  manure  on  the 
floor  of  the  shed  contained  mycelium  of  the  common  Mushroom. 
We  have  known  excellent  crops  of  Mushrooms  from  a  similar 
shed  where  sheep  were  penned  and  fed.  Possibly  the  mycelium 
is  that  of  some  other  lungus,  such  as  species  of  Goprinus,  or 
even  other  species  of  Agaricus,  besides  tne  common  iu.uhro<>m, 
which  thrive  under  damper  conditions.  The  spawn  or  mycelium 
is  somewhat  difficult  to"  destroy  without  injuring  the  roots  of 
the  plants,  but  you  may  try  the  following  preparation  known  as 
>hur  and  lime  wateft^'    It  is  prepared  by  forming  lib  of 


''sulph    

flowers  of  sulphur  ^nd  lib  of  slaked  lime  into  a  paste  with  hot 
water,  then  adding  four  gallons  of  water,  stir  well,  and  after- 
wards let  stand  until  clear.  The  clear  water  (lime  and  sulphur 
impregnated)  is  drawn  off  for  use;  this  is  applied  in  the  usual 
way  in  watering,  giving  sufficient  to  run  through  the  s(h1  and 
show  at  the  aperture,  and  repeat  in  twelve  hours.  The  lime 
and  sulphur  water  does  not  hurt  (trass  to  which  it  is  applied  for 
destroying  the  spawn  of  **  fairy  ring  "  fungus  on  lawns,  and  pes- 
sibly  would  not  injure  the  roots  otany  soft- wooded  plants.  Of 
course,  the  lime  and  sulphur  water  must  not  be  used  to  the  roots 
of  hard-wooded  plants,  such  as  Heaths,  Azaleas,  Rhoaodendrosis. 
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PINUSES  FOR  SWAMPY  GROUND  (D.  C.)— On  what 
18  generally  termed  peat  bog  few  if  any  coniferous  trees  succeed 
in  ita  unreclaimed  condition,  but  where  draining  has  been 
attended  to  Larch,..ikwta  Pine,  -Norway  laad  Bkck  American 
Spruces,  have  proved  themselves  suitable,  the  trees  growing 
rapidly.  On  a  bog^  soil  (or  rather  peaty)  with  a  subsoil  of  a 
clayey  nature,  and  m  winisy  time  very  wet  from  lodigins  water, 
we  found  Scots  Pine,  Austrian  and  Corsican  Pines,  with  ?Jorway 
l^ruce.  do  well,  but  the  surcharging  of  the  soil  at  the  surface 
was  onl^  temporary,  though  often  swampy  for  weeks  at  a  time, 
the  ^*  grips  "  not  beinz  more  than  a  foot  deep,  so  that  the  sur- 

tice  was  really    free   from    stagnant    water  at    all  times    but 
iiring  heavy  continued  rains  and  on  a  thaw  of  a  deep  covering 
of  snow. 

DISEASED  PLUMS  AND  DAMSONS  (A.  W.).~The  Plutiis 
lM*e  badly  affected  by  the  disease  known  as  gummosis,  which  has 
l^en  attributed  -to  the  black  mould  named  Cladosporium 
e^^yllum,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  this  be  other  than  an  affection 
of  vb»  wood,  as  stout  branches  are  mostly  attacked,  while  in 
the  case  of  the  fruit  this  appears  to  arise  from  the  stone,  the 
flelsh  on  the  affected  side  where  the  gum  appears  being  de- 
nressed  and  altogether  prevented  from  developing.  In  the 
itesh  there  appears  considerable  brown  discolouration,  which 
accords  with  tl^at  of  brown  rot  (Sclerotinia  fructisena)  and  ihis 
we  should  consider  more  the  cause  of  the  disease  than  either  the 
assumed  jparasites  causing  gununosis,  namely  Coryneum 
Beijerincku  or  Cladosporium  epiphyllum.  The  orown  rot  in 
stone  fruits  is  ofton  accompanied  by  gumming,  especially  when 
the  attack  i»  begun  whilst  the  fruit  is  quito  green,  and 
singularly  in  this  case  the  affected  fruit  only  shrinks  on  the 
affected  side,  and  there  the  gumming  occurs.  When  the  fruit 
commences  ripening  it  rapidly  rots  on  the  apparently  sound 
side,  and  it  is  not  until  this  has  proceeded  somewhat  that  the 
mould  appears  in  the  diseased  ana  shrivelled  surface,  the  fruit 
then  becoming  more  or  less  mummified,  and  so  remaining  for  a 
considerable  time  or  untU  spring,  when  it  pp^uces  another  crop 
of  spores  and  starts  the  disease  anew.  The  methods  hitherto 
recommended  for  this  disease  are  to  remove  and  destroy  all 
diseased  fruits  by  fire,  not  leaving  any  on  the  trees  or  on  the 
ground,  and  in  winter  spray  the  trees  with  a  solution  of  sul- 
phate of.  iron,  dissolving  lib  of  the  sulphate  in  two  gallons  of 
watery  the  spraying  being  done  in  January  or  February, 
before  the  buds  begin  to  swell  in  the  least,  otherwise  the  foliaee 
and  blossom  will  be  destroyed.  When  the  leaf  buds  are  expand- 
ing, and  again  as  soon  as  the  fruH  is  set,  it  is  advised  to  spray 
the  trees  with  quite  weak  Bordeaux  mixture,  as  evidently  the 
fruit  is  affected  in  an  early  stage  of  its  growth,  repeating  again 
as,  soon  as  the  fruit  is  aoout  a  quarter  ^rown.  As  Bordeaux 
mixture  is  liable  to  scx>rch  the  foliage  whilst  it  is  tender,  it  is 
necessary  to  test  it  for  free  copper  as  advised  in  the  Journal 
of  Horticulture^  August  29,  1907,  page  194,  and  otherwise 
attending  to  the  instructions  there  given  for  the  preparation 
of  the  Bordeaux  mixture. 

BEEHIVE  RESTRICTION-FOUNDATION  COMB- 
FEEDING  (Novice).— (1.)  As  the  bees  will  not  work  much 
longer  this  season,  though  there  be  some  necter  obtainable  from 
late  or  second  crop  White  Clover,  and  also  Ivy,  if  there  be 
anv  in  a  flowering  condition  in  the  locality,  it  would  be  advis- 
able to  confine  the  bees  to  the  four  bars  of  comb  they  already 
ooivcff^  and  pack  the  remainder  of  the  brood  box  for  the  winter. 
(2.)  liie  portion  of  comb  is  in  a  proper  condition  for  use,  and  the 
brood  bars  should  be  placed  in  the  brood  box  in  the  spring  as 
soon  as  the  bees  commence  working  on  early  sprine  flowers, 
such  as  Sallow,  Winter  Aconite,  Arabia,  &c..  not  adding-  too 
many  bars,  but  as  the  bees  cover  them  adding  at  intervals 
as  required  until  the  brood  box  is  full,  for  the  economy  of  the 
hive  depends,  flt*st,  oh  th^  keeping  up  of  the  Warmth  of  the 
brood  nCst  (by  means^  of  the  heat  evolved  from  the  bodies  of  the 
clustering  bees>  to  such  a  point  as  will  stinluUtc^the  queen  to 
lay  eggs,  and  enable  youtog  belte'to  be  reare<f  ^"i  fee^fiondly,  in  the 
feeding  of  the  queen,  the  nursing  of  the. brood,  ^nd  the  cieaiising 
of  the  cells  for  the  queen's  use ;  thirdly,  on  the  collection  of 
pollen,  water,  and  necter  for  the  brood;  lastly,  on  the  building 
of  storage  combs  and  c61Ie^ing  nectar  for  the  future  supplies 
of  honey.  The  first  three  of  these  conditions  must  be  fulfilled 
before  the  last  can  be  begun.  therefoTft  it  is  only  by  means 
of  a  large  and  vigorous  surplus  popiftlation  that  a  stock  can 
gather  enough  stores  for  its  future  use,  and  provide  also  for 
the  bee-keeper.  The  aim  of  the  bee-keeper  is  to  keep  his  stocks 
strong,  for  a  weak  stock  is  always  unprofiteble.  This  may 
militete  against  your  procuring  early  swarms  next  season,  as 
the  stock  is  so  weak  at  present,  though  with  a  crowded  condi- 
tion of  the  hive  at  the  time  of  honey-flow  you  may  not  be  di&-  ^ 
appointed  in  .this  respect;  Spring  and  early  summer  are  the 
times  when  the  land  is  gay -with  a  wealth  o^  blossom,  and  the  ! 
honey  crop  is  gathered.  The  time  varies  in  different  localities,  ; 
but  it  should  be  ascerteined  by  the  bee-keeper,  who  will  then 
stimulate  hia  stocks  beforehand,  so  that  they  may  have  the 
largest  population  ready  to  gather  the  produce  of  the  various 
flowers.  (3).  The  feeding  of  the  bees  would  be  best  effected  by 
preparing  the.  syrup  as  advised  in  the  article  to  which,  you 
refer. 


FORMING  A  PERGOLA  (E.  M.  L.).— (1).  The  best  material 
to  use  is  unquestionably  galvanised  iron,  but  you  mention  Fir 
poles,  therefore  We  suppose  you  intend  to  use  them.  In  that 
case  we  advise  those  ot  the  Larch  as  most  dnxable.  Boots  Pine, 
and  other  species  of  Pinus  being  very  unendurable,  and  these 
Larch  poles  alKMikl  be  about  din  in  diameter  at  the  upper  end. 
They  should  be  barked  or  peeled,  dried  and  dressed  with  a 
paint  formed  of  Stockholm  tar  thinned  to  paint-like  consistencv 
with  paraffin  oil,  and  preferably  civen  three  coats^llowing  each 
coat  to  become  dry  before  another  is  applied.  This  applies  to 
the  part  above  ground ;  the  XK>rtion  for  insertion  in  the  ground 
being  creosoted  or  charred.  (2).  The'  roof  should  be  flat,  though 
some  persons  have  an  inkling  after  the  span,  or,  as  vou  term 
it,  gabled-roof.  (3.)  When  flat-roofed  the  proper  heigbt  of  the 
uprights  above  ground  is  7ft  ^n.  and  the  portion  for  insertion 
in  the  ground  2ft,  or  9ft  6in  altogether.  (4.)  If  sabled,  the 
proper  height  for  the  uprights  m  6ft  6in,  the  gable  point  or 
rid^e  being  half  that  of  the  width  of  the  pathway  between  the 
uprights,  calculatinfic  the  perpendicular  from  the  top  of  the 
uprights.  Thus  a  9ft  wide  pathway  would  have  the  ridge  of  the 
roof  lift  from  the  ground  in  the  centre,  but  some  prefer  a 
greatly  inclining  roof,  or  onlj  a  quarter  of  width  of  the  pathway 
m  perpendicular  height,  -which  would  then  have  for  a  9it  width 
of  pathwav,  a  height  in  the  centre  of  8ft  9in.  (5).  The  distence 
between  tne  uprights  is  for  a  close  pergola  that  of  the  width  of 
the  path,  say  9ft,  and  for  an  open  one  the  distence  apart  is 
usually  one-fourth  to  one-half  more.  (6).  The  width  of  path 
between  uprights  is  a  ficoverning  feature.  Over  a  6ft  wide 
pathway  the  Rose  plants  grow  so  as  to  interfere  with  the 
pedestrians  two  abreast  progressing  comfortebly,  8ft  6in  or  9ft 
Deing  a  better  width.  Taste,  however,  has  much  to  do  with 
pergolas,  but  two  things  are  very,  indeed,  all-importent,  via., 
sufficient  height  so  as  to  be  out  of  inconvenience  to  head  room, 
and  also  ample  breadth  for  at  least  two  persons  to  pass  along 
without  fear  of  their  being  entangled  in  garments  by  the  thorns 
of  the  Roses.  (7).  As  you  require  varieties  of  Roses  with  hand, 
some  flowers,  not  clusters  only,  the  following  may  answer  your 
requirements:  Aimee  Vibert,  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  Gloire  de 
Dijon,  Gusteve  Regis.  Homere,  Jaune  Desprey,  Longworth 
Rambler,  Madame  Alfred  Carriere,  Madame  Berard.  Princess 
May,  Reine  Marie  Henriette,  Reine  Olga  de  Wurtemburg,  and 
Waltham  Climbers,  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3. 

NAMES  OP  FRUIT.— CorrMpondcnfi  whose  queries  are 
unanswered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  con- 
sult the  foUovying  number,  (B.  Tarry,  Herts).— Plum  1,  Wye- 
dale;  2,  Belgian  Purple;  Apple  1,  Alfriston;  2,  Reinette  de 
Canada. 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS.— Corrcfpondenif  wkou  queries  ari 
U9%answered  in  the  present  issue  are  respeetfuUy  requeued  to  eonr 
ffuJi  the  foUawino  number.  (J.  C.  W.).— Saponaria  officinalis 
fl.-pl.,  a  lovely  but  much-neglected  ornamental  hardy  border 
ple^t.  (W.  fi.,  Ohertsey).— 1,  Eupaiorium  purpureum:'  2, 
Polygonum  Bistorta;  8,  Achillea  millefolium  axMCum;  4,  Aster 
acns;  6,  a  mossy  Sazifraoa  (send  in  flower);  6,  Sedum  specta- 
bile ;  7,  Sedum  sp. ;  8,  Sedum  spurium. 


The  Potato  HuTest. 


The  word  harvest  has  become  so  closely  associated  with  the 
cornfield  that  few  people,  when  using  the  term,  are  thinking 
of  anything  else.  But  in  its  broadest  and  truest  sense  it  means 
the  ingathering  of  any  crop  which  is  useful  or  necessary  to 
man's  welfare.  Thus  we  hear  of  "the  harvest  of  <i*e  sea," 
''the  fruit  harvest"  (which  also  includes  many  minor  ones), 
"the  hop  harvest,"  and  so  on,  which  are  all  periods  of  ingather- 
ing, the  fruition  of  many  months  of  toil  and  aaxietv. 

But  one  of  the  most  importent  crops  we  grow  to-day  ia  that 
of  the  potate,  and  the  poteto  harvest  has  pot  itself  of  la^  years 
in  the  forefront  of  national  intereste.  We  say  "has  put  itself," 
and  we  brieve  we  are  fuHy  justified  in  sajnng  so,  for  potato 
cultivation  has  increased  very  largely  during  ike  last  twenty 
years,  not  only  in  acreage,  but  in  weight  and  vakie  per  acre, 
until  it  has  become  the  most  valuable  one  to  the  avenage  fanner 
of  land  under  the  plough.  .UMit  being  so,  the  harvest  of 
potatoes  which  is  just  commencing  should  teke  a  high  place  in 
the  interest  which  non-agriculturists  always,  and  rightly,  take 
in  agricultural  matters ;  for  we  are  all  consumers,  if  we  are  not 
all  growers,  and  we  fancy  »icst  people  «at  .potatoes  if  the  doctor 
auows  it. 
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'"^'A*  hundred  vears  ago  bread  made  from  home-grown  wheat 
wastihe  staple  food,  aiw  a  failure  of  the  wheat  harvest  entailed 
much  suffering.  To-day  we  have  our  wheat  imported,  and  are 
littio  dependent  on  home  supplies.  For  many  years  we  have 
had  cheap  wheat  from  Abroad,  out  now  the  price  has  risen,  and 
we  are  paying,  and  shall  have  to  pay,  for  a  much  dearer  loaf. 
We  have  said  that  in  bv-gone  days  much  suffering  wias  caused 
by  failure  of  the  corn  narvest.  The  British  com  harvest  of 
1907  is  a  good'  one,  -yet  the  world's  shortage  of  wheat  will 
make  bread  dear.  When  bread  is  dear  there  is  an  increased 
demand  for  potatoes,  which  are  t>ho  staple  article  of  food  in 
'  many  households,  even  when  bread  is  cheap.  It  is,  therefore, 
the  more  evident  that,  with  a  rise  in  the  price  of  the  loaf 
coin^dent  with  a  scare  about  d^ase  amongst  the  potatoes, 
the  greatest  care  should  be  exercised  in  harvesting  ana  storing 
this  most  valuable  cr6p,  which  may  have  to  be  the  main  article 
of  food  in  so  many  humble.  h<^ines.  People  w)k>  are  supposed  to 
know  best  are  prophesyiEjif  a  ^reat  soaYcity  of  potatoes.  We 
hope  and  believe  that  sueh  forecasts  are  exaggerated,  yet  we 
have  seen  enough  to  know  that  there  is  much  more  disease  now 
than  at  the  same  time  last  year,  when  we  advised  our  readers 
in  this  column  not  to  wait  until  the  haulm  died  off,  but  to  make 
the  crop  ready  and  be  getting  on  with  the  harvest. 

We  are  giving  the  same '  advice  to-day.  There  is  more 
excnae  for  farmers  to  delay  potato  lifting  this  time.  Last  year 
they  were  keeping  Irish  labourers  spending  time  because  the 
potatoes  stupidljr  kept  growing.  Com  harvest  was  aJl  in,  and 
work  slack.  This  year  some  ooirn  harvest  still  remains  to  be 
done ;  besides,  there  is  the  thatching  and  numberless  odd  jobs 
which  will  assert  themselves  in  a  late  season.  Yet  the  potato 
crop  is  riper  than  it  then  was.  It  is  in  some  districts  and  some 
fielos  very  much  damaged  by  disease;  but  we  are  sure  that 
there  is  a  vast  acreage  which  carries  very  fine  crops,  and  that 
these  crops  can  be  harvested  in  sound  condition  if  farmers  are 
prompt.  The  fine  weather  is  making  so  many  growers  easy 
about  matters;  they  forget  that  twelve  months  ago  the  weather 
ivas.just  as  fine. 

If  the  prophets  are  right,  then  there  should  be  every  incen- 
tive for  farmers  to  lose  no  time  in  storing  their  potatoes  while 
they  are  yet  sound.  There  are  two  other  points  to  consider 
besides  tJiat  of  lifting,  before  the  disease  can  s})read.  Firstly, 
there  is  a  saving  of  labour  if  the  work  is  done  in  fine  weather 
and  before  the  days  close  in.  The  nights  are  now  longer  than 
thfe  days,  and  are  steadily  increasing  in  length.  Secondly, 
there  is  the  danger  of  early  frost.  We  now  have  very  warm 
days  and  cold  nights,  with  a  very  near  approach  to  frost.  We 
ran  remember  several  seasons  when  the  weather  was  wet 
throughout  the  summer,  and  we  believe  that  every  one  was 
marked  by  severe  autumnal  frosts,  -and  we  may  expect  a  recur* 
rence  of  the  same  after  a  sinlilar  summer. 

We  have  said,  Make  the  crops  ready  if  they  are  not  so;  but 
we  believe  that  at  the  present  time  "tie  bulk  of  the  crop  is 
quite  fit  for  storing,  as  the  skins  are  fast.  If  any  are  inclined 
to  slip,  they  are  only  the  small  ones,  which  are  immaterial 
from  any  point  of  view.  If  a  change  of  weather  should  take 
nlace,  as  was  the  case  last  year,  we  may  have  an  attempt  at 
•^econd  growth,  and  fine  tubers  (sound  now)  may  have  a  small 
new  growth  attached  to  them,  and  this  new  growth  brings  with 
ib  two  dangers,  that  of  disease,  which  may  spread  in  the  store, 
i.nd  a  lowering  of  quality,  for  we  never  saw  yet  a  potato  which 
had  second  growth  attached  to  it  that  was  equal  inequality  to 
one  which  had  been  harvested  before  such  second  growth  could 
take  place. 

We  know  perfectly  well  that  there  is  danger  in  storing 
notatoes  before  they  are  ripe,  but  we  are  convinced  that  the 
'nain  test  of  ripenoRs  is  the  fastness  of  the-skin,  not.  the  grow- 
ing appearance  of  the  haulm.  The  potatoes  may  be  as  fit  and 
'^s  good  as  earth  and  air  can  make  them,  but  farmers  will  not 
lift  them  because,'  as  long  as  tops  are  green,  they  think  they 
will  reap  more  bottoms. 

A  long  experience  teaches  us  that  the  first  evidence  of 
tlisease  is  usually  found  in  small  tubers  of  recent  formation 
round  the  main  stems  and  near  the  surface.  It  is  from  disease 
contracted  by  these  secondary  tubers  that  we  believe  the 
greater  part  of  the  damage  is  caused,  and  if  our  potato 
rrowera  were  more  practical  and  less  greedy  they  wouldi  lift 
their  crops  earlier  without  so  much  expectation  of  heavy 
^veight,  and  there  would  be  more  sound  potatoes  for  market. 
Of  ooui^se  we  must  mind  our  p's  and  q's  when  lifting  before  the 
haulm  is  dead.  We  must  not  make  our  pits,  pies,  or  clamps, 
or  whatever  term  we  use,  so  wide  as  we  should  do  if  the 
potatoes  were  all  quite  fit ;  and  we  must  only  cover  them  lightly 
until  all  possibility  of  over-sweating  is  past. 

Work  on  the  Home  Farm. 

It  has  been  another  wonderful  week,  and  nothing  but  odds 
rind  ends  of  com  harvest  are  left.  The  greater  part  has  been 
n'lt  together  in  the  finest  condition,  and  there  will  be  plenty 
'  f  dry  grain  for  autumn  threshing,  without  knocking  out  any- 
thing doubtful.  The  markets  will  soon  be  very  full  if  farmers 
have  their  way.     Prices  are  tempting  and  monev  is  wanted,  but 


the  supply  of  threshing  sets  is  not  equal  to  the  demand.  We 
know  one  man  who  would  like  to  thresh  to-morrow,  but  will 
have  to  wait  at  least  a  fortnij^ht. 

Barley  and  oats  are  yielding  splendidly,  but  wheat  is  dis- 
appointing. We  are  afraid  the  barley  markets  may  be  over- 
done. At  present  29s.  is  an  average  price  for  malting  qualities, 
some  rea^fbg  as  far  as  32s. 

W^  ^re  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma.  We  cannot  plough 
^' seeds ''  for  want  of  nain,  and  we  are  afraid  a  big  rain  would 
ruin  the  potatoes,  which  have  done  well,  but  show  such  signs  of 
disease  as  to  be  in  a  very  nreoarious  condition.  Notwithstanding 
the  fine  sunny  days,  the  disease  has  most  certainly- spread,  ^mH 
the  thick  foggy  nights  may  have  been  to  some  extent  respoit- 
sible. 

'^The  sudden  change  to  fine  conditions  made  the  land  bake 
very  hard,  and  no  plough  will  touch  **  seeds.'*.  We  do  n^ 
worry  about  ploughing  fallows  as  long  as  we  can  get  a  drag^ 
break  up  the  surface  now.  The  plougning  will  wait  fqr  a  moi^ 
favourable  season.  We  read  woids  of  agricultural  wisdoih  in  ik 
leading  daily,  which  says  that  continuance  of  the  dry  weather 
would,  in  the  case  of  lands  which  the  Plough  has  to  tackle, 
enable  the  work  to  be  nicely  got  on  with.  Tne  writer  must  be 
farming  something  of  the  nature  of  a  sand  heap. 

We  nave  frequently  advised  our  readers  to  nave  their  cattle 
up  in  good  time.  It  is  not  always  convenient  to  get  them  under 
cover  for  the  night,  for  farnis  are  wide,  and  grass  fields  often  a 
long  way  from  home ;  but  when  it  is  possible,  milk  cows  and  all 
young  things  should  iiow  lie  up.  There  is  plenty  of  fodder  and 
to  spare,  and  wet  grass,  very  often  with  a  touch  of  rime  on  it, 
is  not  very  wholesome  early  morning  food  for  anything. 

Trade  for  pigs  is  again  very  strong.  Young  ones  are  dearer, 
and  strong  pigs  for  feeding,  almost  unprocurable.  Pork  is 
dearer.  ^'^ 

Marking  ot;*FoTeign  Eggs  and  Ponltrj. 

As  members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  which  was  formed 
at  a  public  meeting  held  at  the  Liverpool  Street  Hotel  on  the 
25tJi  of  June  last,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  advisa- 
bility of  the  marking  of  foreign  eggs  and  poultry,  we  feel  it 
necessary,  if  we  are  to  carry  on  the  duties  entrusted  to  us,  to 
extend  the  scope  of  our  work^  and  thus  bring  the  question  to 
a  successful  issue.  So  far  we  have  received  most  gratifying 
support  from  all  quarters  of  the  United  Kingdom,  from  county 
councils,  agricultural  societies,  poultry  associations,  societies, 
and  cluDs.  oesides  letters  of  approval  from  many  leading  ana 
influential  private  members  or  the  poultry  industry  in  its 
various  branches. 

Before  asking  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  to 
receive  a  deputation  of  members  of  the  poultry  industry,  we 
consider  it  advisable  to  circularise  inaividually  all  'other 
agricultural  and  co-operative  poultry  societies,  and  endeavour 
to  induce  them  to  still  further  strengthen  our  nands.  This  will 
necessarily  entail  a  large  expenditure,  and  whilst  up  to  the 
present  the  committee  nave  borne  the  entire  outlay—^  con- 
siderable sum— we  now  feel  that  the  movement  having  been 
officially  recognised  and  placed  beforo  the  poultry  induepl^, 
we  are  justified  in  asking  poultry-keepers  and  agriculturists 
to  contribute  towards  the  expenses  of  a  movement  by  whidi 
they  will  be  direct  beneficiaries.  In  view  of  the  national  im- 
portance of  this  movement  we  feel  that  we  have  c(nly-  to  ask 
for  the  necessary  funds  for  them  to  be  forthcoming.  If  every 
poultry-keeper  were  to  contribute  the  small.aum'of  Is.,  ample 
funds  wonld.'be  (provided  for  all  necessary  requirements,  but 
we  trust  that  'those  who  have  the  interests  of  the  .movement  at 
heart  will  coBtribute  as  liberally  .as'  it  is  possible  for  them  to 
do,  in  view*  c£^ibe'fact  that  a. considerable  amount  will  be 
r^uired.:  cf^oeW^^onders  and.cbeqiies  should  be  made  payable  to 
the  treastxrer,  )€ap(lain  Herbert  A.  Yetts,  E.  and  P.  Fnnd,  and 
crossed  "and  Co.,"  and  addressed  to  him,  care  of  Dr.  J.  C. 
Hogan,  140,  Fenchurch  Street;  London,  E.G.  Contributions 
will  be  acknowledged  in  the  poultry  and  agricultural  press. 

(Signed)  Dxxrhubst,  Ch^irm^n. 

F.  J.  BsooMHE^j^,     "    J,%  BsowN^  ...  A.  LocKSLXT  Cook, 

J.  C.  HooAN,  M.D.,  '     S.'H.  Lswxa,  Horags  J.  Weioht. 

HsBBXBT  M  Tbtts^  Hon.  Sec.  and  Treasurer. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  W.  C;  Younij,  tiie  secretary  of 
the  pairy  Farmers'  Association,  who  is  anxious  to  give  everv 
facility  for  the  discussion  of  important  questions  t»nnected  wRh 
the  farming  industry,  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  announce  that 
a  meeting  will  be  held  in  the  club  room  at  the  Dairy  Show  on 
Thursday,  October  the  10th,  at  5:30  p.m.  punctually.  This 
meeting  will  be  open  to  all  members  of  the  poultry  industry, 
and  iis  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  the  movement  of  marking 
foreign  eggs  and  poultry,  and  to  consider  who.  is  most  suited 
to  represent  them  on  the  committees,  and  to  complete  the 
number  requii>ed  on  the  executive  committee; — Herbt.  M. 
Yetts,  Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
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(7  WARE'S 

I   >^  DUTCH,  FRENCH.  JAPANESE 

1^  AND  Home  grown 


FOB  BABLT  FORCING  AND  PLANTING  OUT. 
HYACINTHS.         TULIPS. 
NARCISSI.  LJLIBS,  4ke. 

Exceptional  vjilne  in  onr  collectione  for  large  or 
imall  Kardens. 

HARDY    PERENNIALS. 

DELPHINIUMS.  P^fiONIBS,  PHLOXES.  Ac .  Ac. 

CARNATION8- 

WJnter  flowerlnf  vartotiM,  best  Americana. 

fl  rara.  4/-;   12  vars..  7/6;  12  rare.,  extra,  12/% 

NKW  CATALOOOK  free  by  poKt. 


Addpoaa  Dept.   A, 

THOS.  S.  WARE,  i^!  FELTHAM 


PLANTING    SEASON. 


BT   APPOINTMENT. 

PAULS' 
ROYAL  NURSERIES. 

Waltham  Cross,  Herts. 

Twelre  miles  from  London ;    South  entmnce  4  minntes* 

walk  from   Waltham  Cross  Station;    Wesc  entrance  8 

minutes  walk  from  Theobald's  Grove,  both  Staiions  on 

the  Great  Eastern  Railway. 

SPECIALITIES  I 

ROSES  in  aU  forms,  from  open  ground  and  in  pota  Silver 
giU  Cup  (ralne  65  guineas)  for  the  most  meritorious 
exhibit  at  the  great  Temple  Show.  May.  1904 :  f  ive 
Gold  Medals  1900  and  1907. 

FRUIT  TREES  for  the  Orchard,  Garden,  and  Forcing 
House.  Hogg  Memorial  and  Silver-Kill  Knlghtian 
Medals. 

HARDY  TREES,  for  Street,  Paik,  and  General  PraiUng. 
Silver  Medal  from  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England. 

SHRUBS.  Evergreen  &  Dejiduous,  for  General  Planting. 
^  HARDY  CLIMBING  PLANTS  for  all  purposes. 
RHODODENDRONS.  CAMELLIAS,  and  AZALEAS. 
HERBACEOUS  PLANTS  in  great  variety. 
BULBS  and  SEEDS,  and  all  Garden  Sundries. 

Price  Uats  on  application.     Insr  ection  invited.    Upwards 

of  1.000  Gold  Medals.  First  Prizes  and  other  Awardaat 

leading  Exhibitions  dm  log  the  past  46  yea». 

Sole  Postal  Address^ 

Wm.  PAUL  ^^  SON, 

Walthann  Gnoas,  Hents. 

(Bote  Orow.ri  by  Appointment  to  HI.  MaJ««ty  the  Kinc ) 
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I      EARLY    FORCING, 
I      LATE    FORCING, 

I  — AND  — 

I      OUTDOOR    PLANTING. 

I  NEW  LIST  NOW  9EADY. 

■  Fbss  on  Rsquxst. 

I      ^ 

I  MAIICHE 


MANCHESTER  AND  ALTIIHCHAM. 


RIVERS' 

Ft^UlT  TREES, 

HOSES,  VI|4ES, 
FIGS,  0Rfl|4QES, 


Orchard'House  Trees. 

A  LARGE  AND  8ELEOT  8TOOK  AUWAYS 
ON  VIEW. 


IU.U8TRATBD  AND  DBSCRIPTIVB  CATAUNIUa 
PMt  PrM,  3d. 


THOMAS  RIVERS  k  SON, 

SAWBRIDGEWOm'H,  HERTS. 

MMILOW  •rATION.  a.B.«. 


Indispensable  to  «U  loveis  of  a  garden  ai«  onr 
NEW  ROSE  and  BULB  CATALOGUES, 

containinf?  100  unpublished  Illustrations,  PULL 

CULTURAL     DIRECTIONS    sent    free    on 

application  by 

GEMEN  A  BOURG,  "-""^SSSS^"- 

The  Largtit  Rote  Ortmert  and  Bulb  ImporUrt  of  the 


CoiUinsnt 
Our 


,  Ordert  from  £1  tent  free  of  charffe, 
products  are  Stronger,  Hardier 
Cheaper  than  anywiiere  else. 


W£EDEB.-~WeBt'8  Patent.  Saves  weary 
weeding.  Lady  can  uproot  hundreds  of  weeds  per 
hour.  Beds  quickly  weeded.  Lawns  made  like  velret.  A 
pleasuie  to  use.  S/e  (postage  4d.),  from  Seedsmen  and  Iron* 
monger^.— O.  B.  VVBST.  Hicham  Hill,  London,  N.B. 
Samples  and  Large  Illustrated,  Catalogue  post  free. 
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THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  10.  1907. 

Pbospbates  loi  Plants. 


HOSPHOKIC  acid  plays  an  ioi- 
portant  part  in  the  life  of  aU 
plants,  especially  in  their  early 
growth  and  in  the  derelopinent 
of  their  roots.  Some  «speri- 
ments  in  water-cnlture  tried  at  tb« 
Bothamsted  £xx»eriniental  Statiom 
recontly,  have  demonstrated  this  fact 
PiLT^b  clearly.  In  solutions  to  which 
phosphoric  acid  was  added  the  growth 
of  roots  was  double  and  treble  that  where 
nitrogen,  potash,  or  lime  had  been  giyen,  but 
omitting  the  phosphoric  acid.  This  element  of 
plant  food  undoubtedly  aids  the  nutrition  of 
plants,  besides  giving  them  the  ability  to 
assimilate  other  fertilising  ingredients.  The 
phosphates  induce  an  early  development,  and 
hasten  maturity  of  the  plant,  especially  in  its 
seed  and  fruit,  on  which  account  it  is  valuable 
in  balancing  iil  the  plant  excessive  growth  of 
leaf  and  stalk  induced  by  nitrogenous  applica- 
tions. This  is  found  to  be  particularly  the  case 
in  the  growth  of  Tomatoes.  Much  more  and 
better  ripened  fruit  will  be  obtained  if  a  liberal 
application  of  superphosphate  be  given  when* 
making  up  the  soil— say,  lib  to  each  bushel  of 
Boii  The  high-gradig  superphosphate,  containing 
37  per  cent,  soluble  phosphate,  is  to  be  preferred, 
as  low-grade  superphosphates  alvvays  oontain  a 
certain  and  often  injurious  quantity  of  free 
acid. 

Ground  bones  and  bonemeal  are  especially 
useful  as  supplying  both  phosphoric  add  and 
nitrogen  to  the  soil.  A  good  bone  manure 
should  contain  not  less  than  23  per  cent,  of 
phosphoric  acid,  and  4  to  6  per  cent,  of  nitrogen. 
Bonemeal  is,  other  things  being  equal,  valuable 
in  proportion  to  the  fineness  with  which  it  is 
ground.  Bonemeal  decomposes  rapidly,  liberating 
at  once  its  contents  of  plant  food.  Compara- 
tively small  dressings  of  finely  ground  bone- 
meal  would  under  nearly  all  conditions  of  soil 
and  climate  give  greatly  larger  crop  returns 
than   excessive    applications    of  coarse   bones. 


READERS  are  requested  to  send  notioes  of  Oaideuftn 
AppointmenU  or  Notes  of  Horticultural  latereet. 
Intimations  of  Meetings,  Qneriee,  and  all  Artielee  sor 
Publication,  offidaUy  to  **  THB  BDrrOR."  «fe 
12,  Iffitpe  Coupt  CllaDlbeps^  Fleet  HtprntH^ 
London,  B.C.,  and  to  no  other  person  aod  to  ns  mbst 
addreaa 
No.  1121.— Vol.  LV.  Third  Sebibs. 
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Finely  broken  bones  worked  into  the  ground  in  liberal 
qtiAntities  sboat  snch  permanent  occupants  of  the  soil  as  fruit 
trees— Peaches,  Apnoets,  Fluixis,,And  Vines — are  often  advAn- 
tageous  in  tissuring  the  steady  supplies  of  plant  food.  But 
even  here  the  same  n^aterial  applied  in  annual  sniall  doses  (6oz 
per  square  yard  of  surface  of  finely  ground  bonemeal)  would, 
besides  acting  more  quickly,   on  the  whole  give  better  results. 

All  phosphates  are  insoluble  in  water,  therefore,  as  phos- 
,  phates  they  are  not  capable  of  feeding  the  plant  directly  j  they 
must  first  decay  or  become  united  to  the  lime  of  the  soil  to 
form  phosphate  of  lime.  The  usefulness  of  a  phosphate  de- 
pends upon  the  rate  of  decay  or  time  required  to  change  into 
such  a  form  as  to  become  available  to  the  plant  root.  The 
rapidity  with  which  a  p;hosphate  will  feed  the  plant  depends 
iipon  a  number  of  conditions,  chief  among  which  are :  first,  the 
character  of  the  phosphate  itself ;  second,  the  fineness  with 
which  it  is  ground;  third,  the  character  of  the  soil  to  which 
it  is  applied ;  and  fourth,  the  kind  of  crop  for  which  it  is  used. 

The  chief  point  to  be  observed  is  whether  the  phosphate  is 
of  an  organic  or  mineral  origin.  Phosj)hates  of  organic  origin, 
animal^ or  vegetable,  decay  more  rapidly  than  pure  mineral 
phosphates,  because  of  the  greater  tendency  of  the  organic 
matter  with  which  the  phosplmte  is  associated  to  respond  to  the 
action;  of  natural  agencies  which  cause  decay.  In  the  case  of 
the  mineral  phosphate,  the  rate  of  decay  is  usually  much  slower, 
because  there  is  no  organic  fermentation.  The  phosphate 
changes,  or  is  broken  up,  only  by  virtue  of  the  action  of  air, 
water,  and  the  acid  solvents  in  the  soil.  For  these  reasons 
bonemeal  is  quicker  in  its  action  than  superphosphate,  and 
superphosphate  is  quicker  in  its  action  than  either  basic  slag 
or  raw  phosphatic  rock. 

The  value  or  usefulness  of  phosphates  is  measured  to  some 
ertent,  by  the  requirements  of  the  plant  or  crop  to  which  they 
are  applied.  For  example,  at  the  Rothamsted  Experimental 
Station,  it  is  foimd  that  while  phosphates  isre  absolutely 
essential  for  a  profitable  crop  of  Swedish  or  white  Tiirnips,  or 
for  Barley,  on  the  other  hand,  IVIangolds  and  Wlieat  are  more 
dependent  upon  an  available  supply  of  potash  than  they  are  of 
phosphates. 

We  learn  from  investigations  by  Professor  Wagner  with 
Vines,  fruit  trees,  and  berry-bearing  shrubs,  that  a  great  deal 
depends  upon  these  plants  producing  leaves  rapidly  and 
abundantly  in  early  spring,  also  upon  the  blossoms  appearing 
at  the  right  time,  and  upon  the  fructification  ensuing  vie:or- 
ously;  inasmuch  as  the  more  completely  all  these  phenomenia 
take^  place  the  more  certain  are  the  prospects  of  a  fruit  pro- 
duction satisfactory  both  for  quantity  and  quality.  In  the  case 
of  kitchen  vegetables  and  all  seedlings,  it  is  also  of  great  advan- 
tage to  make  these  develop  rapidly  and  vigorously  that  they 
may  elaborate  as  quickly  as  pofsib'le  a  widelv  distributed  an<i 
deeply  pent  rating  network  of  healthy  roots,  tn  order  to  attain 
all  these  conditions  the  plants  must  during  their  early  stages  of 
life,  and  during  vhe  formation  of  fruit  buds,  have  at  their  dis- 
posal as  miich  easily  available  and  rapidly  soluble  phosphoric 
acid  as  they  can  possibly  assimilate.— J.  J.'  W. 


Smoke  is  an  evil  against  which  the  best  directed  skill  can 
contend  with  only  partial  success,  and  notwithstanding  the 
laws  general  and  local  bearing  upon  the  nuisance,  it  is  still 
on  the  increase.  The  Legislature  may  com- 
Smoke  and  Its  pel  manufacturers  to  employ  furnaces 
Effects  on  Plants,  consuming  their  own  smoke,  but  the  chim- 
neys of  private  dwelling-houses  send  it  forth 
in  quantities  which  yearly  increase  with  the  population  and  the 
accumulation  of  wealth.  It  is,  too,  somewhat  unfortunate  that 
in  those  places  where  steps  have  been  taken  to  abate  the  evU, 
or  at  least  to  draw  attention  to  it,  the  cause  of  vegetation 
has  been  but  little  urged  in  comparison  to  what  has  been  said 
of  human  comfort  and  general  appearances;  even  the  claims 
of  architecture  have  been  put  forth  m  advance  of  those  of  vege- 
tation, but,  fortunately,  where  injury  is  done  by  the  blacken- 
ing smoke,  its  effects  being  more  visible  on  the  vegetable  world, 
those  complaining  have  in  certain  cases  obtainod  damages  when 
their  case  has  been  investigated  in  a  court  of  law.  The  number 
of  sufferers  who  obtain  redress  in  this  way  is  so  small  that  the 
majority  of  us  are  content  to  grumble  at  the  grievance  as  one 
which  cannot  be  helped.  So,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said 
and  promised  to  be  done,  the  smoke  nuisance  goes  on  in- 
creasjng.  Possibly  some  day  a  less  costly  and  troublesome 
mode  of  diminishing  its  evils  may  be  found,  and  its  application 
to  dwelh'ng-house  fires  enforced  by  law,  as  it  is  now  in  some 
cases  in  those  of  factories  and  steam  engines;  but  until  some- 
thing of  the  kind  be  done,  we  must  be  content  to  try  to 
mitigate  the  mischief  by  whatever  means  we  can. 

The  injuries  caused  by  smoke  to  vegetation  '  have  been 
long  known,  and  i-emediaf  measurei?  of  many  kinds  suggested, 
but  with  little  effect;  in  fact,  the  only  practical  cure  for  the 


evil  is  to  divest  the  smoke  of  its  hurtful  tendencies,  and  to 
some  extent  this  has  been  done,  but  not  until  much  damage 
has  been  inflicted,  not  by.  coal  smoke  alone,  whi<^  of  itself  is 
by  no  means  so  oeleterious  as  many  supp(»e,  but  when  that 
smoke  is  tainted  with  the  fumes  of  poisoooas  chemicals.  Wit- 
ness the  plantations  of  fine  large  trees  on  the  borders  of  the^ 
Mersey,  one-half  of  thein  or  more  standing  like  skeletons,  the 
others  fast  approaching  that  condition,  presenting  a  spectacle 
thai  cannot  be  looked  at  without  some  feeling  of  awe,  so  desolate 
is  tlie  scene.  £ven  here  vegetation  of  all  kinds  does  not  suffer 
alike,  some  plants  struggle  to  keep  up  an  appearance  of  life,, 
while  others  are  still  less  affected.  The  smoke  and  vapours  of 
chemical  works,  however  purified  by  all  the  efforts  of  skill  and  * 
science,  continue  in  some  'degree  to  escape,  all  the  modes 
adopted  to  prevent  injurious  results  being  ineffectual.  The 
evil,  however,  is  certainly  mitigated,  and  x>ed]aps  may 
eventually  tte  more  so,  but  the  volatile  chatracter  of  some  <rf  . 
the  ingredients  employed  leaves  small  hopes  of  entirely 
remedying  so  subtle  an  evil.  In  the  early  days  of  such  manu- 
factories litigation  often,  followed  damages  done  to  farming 
and  other  crops  by  the  smoke  emitted  from  chimneys,  where 
soda  and  similar  substances  were  manufaetut^.  T(he  leaning 
that  jurymen  had  thirty  or  more  years  ago  towards  the 
sufferer  is  similarly  carried  out  at  the  present  day  by  those 
engaged  in  assessing  damages  for  a  railway  accident,  and  the 
object,  if  not  the  justice,  is  certainly  good.  As  regards  the 
manufacture  of  artdcles  causing  a  poisonous  vapoufr,  it  sharp-^ 
ened .  invention,  .  and  caused  the  adoption  of  preventive 
measures;  and  in  the  case  of  railway  accidents,  heavy  damages 
now  and  tlien  are  followed  by  more  oare  on  the  part  of  the 
companies*  servants.  Probably  coal  smoke  may  eventually  be 
no  longer  allowed  to  pollute  the  air,  and  shrubs  and  trees  may 
again  rejoice  in  that  natural  clearness  which  in  the  neighbouT- 
hood  of  town*  they  have  so  long  been  strangers  to.- 

Smoke  tells  most  disastrously  on  evergreen  shrubs  and  trees, 
for  those  whiph  are  deciduous  shed  their  foliage  when  sinoke 
commences  to  be  more  abundant—namely,  in  tne  winterj  and 
they  do  not  put  forth  leaves  again  until  the  evil  is  somewhat 
abated  in  spring.  Even  in  factories  where  the  consumption  of 
coal  and  other  fuel  is  the  same  all  the  year  round,  the  higher 
state  of  the  barometer  prevents  the  smoke  doing  so  much  harm 
as  at  other  times,  so  that  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  such  plants  as- 
Wistaria  sinensis,  Ijabumum,  and  Virginian  Creeper,  looking 
fresh  and  well  against  walls  in  the  lieart  of  Liondon  in  Ma^ 
and  the  early  part  of  June.  The  stems  of  these  plants,  how- 
ever, are  crusted  deeply  enough  with  the  sooty  matter.  Sorne 
annuals  of  robust  growth  also  thrive  better  than  others  in' 
similar  places.  We  have  seen  Tropteolums  growing  in  very 
crowded  quarters,  and  have  also  seen  them  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  the  ocean ;  but  ornamental  shrubs  capable  of  with- 
standing the  smoke  and  dust  of  great  cities  are  few  indeed. 
The  Aucuba  is  the  best,  and  the  appearance  it  presents  there 
differs  widely  from  that  which  it  has  in  healthy  country  disi- 
tricts  where  the  ©oil  is  of  a  suitable  kind.  Amongst  trees 
that  endure  ordinary  coal  smoke  best  the  Lime  and  Ash  are  as 
good  as  any,  being  both  late  in  coming  into  leaf  and  early 
in  shedding  their  &liage ;  but  the  number  of  trees  and  shrul» 
that  thrive  well  under  sudh  circumstances  is  so  small  that  the 
moi?t  common  are  acceptable  when  they  can  be  coaxed  to  grow. 
We  have  seen  the  common  Elder  made  a  pet  of  where  scarcely 
anything  else  would  live,  and  many  a  dull  dusky  comer  is 
brightened  up  by  a  few  plants  of  the  common  Marigold  planted 
here  and  there  without  regard  to  order  or  arrangement;  m  fact, 
robust-growing  annuals  seem  to  do  best  under  such  circum- 
stances. 

Those  having  the  management  of  shrubberies  and  similar 
places  in  open  country  districts  have  but  little  idea  of  the  dirt 
adhering  to  every  branch  and  shoot  of  a  plant  growing  where 
smoke  prevails,  and,  one  may  add,  even  farming  crops  have  in 
some  degree  the  black  stamp  of  the  place  they  have  been  growti 
in.  Hay-making  is  an  employment  which  produces  but  little 
dirt  on  the  clothing  of  those  engaged  in  it,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  harvest  work ;  in  fact,  the  handling  of  sheaves  of  corn 
has  been  supposed  to  have  a  cleansing  effect  on  the  clothing, 
but  the  reverse  is  the  case  in  the  smoky  districts.  Smoke  imparts 
its  blackness  to  everything  around,  not  omitting  the  animal  • 
creation,  for  do  not  the  sheep  in  the  London  parks  look  smoke- 
stained  Y 

Many  years  ago  it  was  thought  that  very  tall  chimneys  would  • 
carry  the  obnoxious  gases  so  high  as  to  become  harmless  by  the 
time  they  Teached  the  surface  again,  but  this  was  found  not  to 
be  the  case.  We  would  advise  those  planting  groups  of  trees 
and  shrubs  in  town  squares  and  gardens  to  make  sure  of  per- 
fect drainage ;  indeed,  a  dry,  sandy,  or  gravelly  soil  would  seem 
best,  for  plentiful  washings  of  water  would  do  no  harm  to  the 
roots;  and  as  the  water  supply  of  towns  is  generally  so  ample 
as  to  admit  of  a  bath  being  frequently  given,  much  good,  will 
result,  especially  if  large  quantities  of  water  can  be  used  with- 
out soddening^he  ground,  whic>h  would  be  the  case  if  the  sail 
were  too  stiff.  A  good  washing  now  and  then  might  enable 
many  evergreens  to  thrive  which  now  will  not  do  so. 
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Ni^ht 

Morning 

10  p.m. 

6.30  a.m. 

deg. 

dog. 

...    70 

...    65 

..    65 

...    60 

..    60 

...    55 

..    55 

...    50 

Cattleya  Laddemannlana  alba. 

The  flowers  of  this  species  at  once  strike  one  as  being  like 
those  of  C.  Mossiae.  It  is  cliaracterised  by  flowering  directly 
after  the  new  growth  attains  full  size,  and  not  after  a  rest,  as 
the  others  do.  The  petals  are  about  three  times  as  broad  as 
the  sepals,  and  the  lip  is  large,  folding  well  over  at  the  sides. 
The  whole  flower  is  white,  but  the  lip  is  blotched  with  yellow. 
It  i^uires  an  airy,  light  position  in  the  warm  end  of  the 
Cattleya  house,  and  if  carefully  managed,  it  blossoms  in 
September  and  October. 

Temperatnref. 

The  time  of  the  year  has  now  arrived  when  the  temperatures 
in  all  the  departments  may  be  lowered  slightly.     This  will  not 
only  be  a  saving  in  fuel,  but  »8  beneficial  to  the  inmates.    There 
is  not  much  difference  of  opinion  regarding 
what  degree  of   warmth    tne    Ekist    Indian 
house,  for  instance,  should  be  kept ;  but  with 
the  cool  division,    some    advocate   a   house  ' 

facing  north,  with  a  minimum  temperature 
of  4CNieg  F. ;  while  other  successful^rowers 
maintain  that  any  position  other  th»an  a 
north  one  should  be  chosMi.  and  the  ther- 
mometer not  to  fall  below  60aeg  F.  Mv  own 
experience  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  latter 
method.  For  a  few  months  onwards,  the 
following  table  should  be  adhered  to  as  far 
as  possible ;  and  fluctuations  of  temperature 
must  be  avoided  at  all  times : — 

Midday 

deg. 
East  Indian  hoase  ...  75 
Cattleya  and  Mexican    63  to  70 

Intermediate 65 

Cool  or  Odontoglossum    55  to  60 

It  is  desirable  that  the  maximum  is 
reached  at  midday,  and  then  be  allowed  to 
gradually  lower  till  the  following  morning. 

GleaniiDg  the  Hoatet. 

Now  that  the  repotting  is  nearly  finished, 
it  gives  the  orchid  grower  an  opportunity  to 
more  closely  examine  his  plants,  and 
thoroughly  cleanse  any  infested  with  a  small 
white  scale  or  other  insect  pests  that  some- 
times accumulate  during  tlie  busy  season. 
There  are  many  safe  insecticides  adveitised  in 
the  Journaly  but  for  preference  I  would  select 
a  weak  solution  of  lemon  oil  for  all  sponging 

Surposes.     The  houses  should  also  be  wasned 
own  with  a  little  sof  tscap  and  water  throug  i 
the  comine  winter,  and  all  dirty  pots  should 
be  scrubbed,  which  always  gives  the  depart- 
ment a  smart  and  well-cared-for  appearance. 
In  districts  where  black  fogs  prevail,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  wash  the  glass  on  the  out- 
side occasionally,  to  allow    all  the    possible 
light  to  reach  the  plants.    Some  orchids  may 
require  staking,  especially  the  Cypripediums  that  are  at  pre- 
sent showing  their  flower *^ spikes.     If  these  are  left  till  the  hud 
is  fully  expanded  before  applying  a  neat  green  stick,  the  shape 
and  general  bearinor  of  the  bloom  is  anything  but  satisfactory. 
Among  the  plants  that  are  still  growing,  and  so  need  a  plenti- 
ful supply  of  water  (within  reason)  at  the  root,  will  be  found 
the  ZygopetalumSi  fiolleas,  and  allied  genera ;  but  the  Bolleas, 
Pesoatoreas,  and  Warscewiczellas,   must  be    carefully  handled, 
and  neither   extremes  can   be  indulged   in   if  they  are   to   go 
through  the  winter  in  a  healthy  condition. 

Chondrorfayncha  Chestertoni. 

This  is  not  an  easy  subject  to  grow,  and  one  has  a  diflBculty 
in  finding  the  right  spot  for  some  of  these  orchids  with  a  weak 
constitution.  A  shady  corner  in  the  intermediate  house  often 
proves  a  favourable  place,  where  it  should  be  suspended  about 
2ft  from  the  glass,  and  never  be  disturbed  at  tne  base  more 
than  is  really    necessary.     It  ,is  then  only   advisable  to  wash 


!   out  tho  old  compost,  and  replace  it  with  a  mixture  of  peat  and 
sphagnum.— T.  ANstia*. 

I  Orchids  in  Season. 

Tho    exquisite    group   of   Sophronitis    hybrids     have    been 

making  a  nice  ehow,"   while  several  interesting  additions  have 

I    been  made  of  late,  especially  in  the  form  of  secondary  crosses. 

I   Tliese  pretty  and  compact  orchids,  which  embrace  S.-c.  eximia, 

I   8.-C.   Saxa,   S.-l.   heatonoiisis,   and  S.-l.   Gmtrixiae,   will  thrive 

in  an  intermediate  house  when  grown  in  pans  or  ordinary  flower 

I    pots,  which  muist  be  well  drained.     Being  small  in  habit  they 

'   take  up  little  Gpace,  and  only  need  a  moderate  supply  of  water 

at  any  time,   suways  being  applied  with  care  to  prevent  any 

collect irig  in  the  young  growtfi,  or  they  and  the  flower  buds 

j   soon  turn  black,  when  sometimes  the  "lead"  is  lost. 

Orchids  at  Kew. 

The  Giant  Orchid  (Qrammatophyllum  specicsum)  of  which  I 

gave  an  account  in  the  Journal  of  September  5,  is  now  at  its 

,    best.  The  three  spikes  have  elongated  considerably,  and  on  one 

[   wo  counted  seventy-eight  blooms.  In  the  warm  houses  there  is  a 

i   very      nice      display,      including      the    .almost      pure      white 

Neobenthamia     gracilis;     a     good     speirimen    of    Pdysiachya 

!   leonensis,  carrying  eight  spikes  of  flowers,   which  reminds  one 

of  the  Lily  of  the  Valley,  also  the  curious  Bonatea  antennifera 

with    its  greenish   flowers,   and  the   Swan    Orchid,    Cycnoohes 


Cattleya  Luddemanniana  alba. 

chlorochilon,  which  was  represented  by  a  single  bloom.  The 
beautiful  Cynorchis  purpnrascens  was  producing  several  spikes, 
although  not  so  strong  as  we  have  sometimes  seen  them. 
Several  Selenipediums  were  in  evidence.  The  rare  Anoistio- 
chilus  Thompsonianus  and  the  glorious  Vanda  Sanderiana  had 
six  spikes  of  richly  coloured  flowers.  Among  the  Anoectochilue 
we  noted  also  i>ans  of  Dossinia  marmorata  and  Maeodes 
javanicum  in  the  pink  of  condition.  They  are  indeed  a  lovely 
section  of  orchids  when  grown  to  such  perfection.  The  Cattleya 
house  we  found  in  a  gay  condition  for  this  time  of  year,  embnac- 
ing  a  fine  lot  of  Oncidium  varioosum.  Its  graceful  arching 
sprays  of  yellow  blooms  (which  are  produced  so  freely)  make  it 
a  useful  Oncidium  to  cultivate.  A  good  variety  of  L.-c.  Cappei 
and  a  pleasino:  form  of  B.-c.  Digbyano  gigas  were  other  sub- 
jects here.  The  cool  division  contained  a  batch  of  the  South 
African  Stenoglottis,  a  few  Odontoglossums  crispum,  and  a 
planlv  of  Odontoglossum  aspidorhinum  with  eight  spikes,  among 
other  good  things.— Sentinel. 
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Royal  Hoptloultupal  Soolety. 

The  next  exhibition  and  meeting  takes  place  at  Vincent 
Square  on  Tuesday,  October  15.  A  lecture  will  be  delivered  by 
Rev.  Prof.  G.  Henslow,  M.A.,  V.M.H.,  on  **  British  Floral 
Relationships  with   Foreign   Countries." 

Symona'a  Meteopoloffloal  Maflrazlne. 

The  600th  issue  of  this  unassuming  but  most  interesting  and 
wdlnstored  monthly  publication  was  reached  in  the  September 
number.  It  is  edited  by  Dr,  Hugh  Robert  Mill,  of  the  British 
Rainfall  Organisation,  Camden  Square,  London.  It  is  pub- 
lished on  the  16th  of  each  month,  and  costs  4d.  per  copy. 

Sad  Death  of  a  Young  Botanist. 

The  death  is  announced  at  Calcutta  of  W.  R.  Buttenshaw, 
M.A.,  B.Sc.,  in  his  thirtieth  year.  A  graduate  of  Aberdeen 
University,  Mr.  Buttenshaw  was  for  seven  years  in  the  Imperial 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  Jamaica  and  Barbadoes,  and  his 
death  occurred  at  CalcutU  within  a  few  days  of  his  arrival  in 
India  to  take  up  his  now  appointment  of  economic  botanist  for 
Bengal.     He  was  a  native  of  Yorkshire. 

Devon  Appla  Harvest. 

Devon's  Apple  harvest,  says  "The  Tribune,"  is  this  year  a 
miserable  failure.  In  not  one  of  100  Apple-growing  parishes 
is  the  crop  more  than  half  as  heavy  as  usual.  The  greater  part 
of  the  trees  are  bare  of  fruit,  and  the  few  Apples  there  are  are 
small  and  poor.  As  a  result  very  little  cider  will  be  made,  and 
ftfnnere  will  have  to  pay  higher  wages,  in  lieu  of  their  usual 
allowance  of  the  beverage. 

The  Winter  Flqweplnflr  Oapnatlon  Soolety. 

I  have  pleasure  in  sending  the  schedule  of  our  third  show, 
of  December  11  at  the  R.B.8.  gardens.  Regent's  Park,  London, 
and  venture  to  hope  you  will  be  able  to  find  space  to  draw 
attention  to  the  society,  and  to  the  schedule  in  your  current 
issue.  You  will  not  fail  to  notice  the  very  comprehensive 
classification  provided,  and  especially. in  Section  B  (amateurs), 
and  it  is  to  this  section,  if  you  will  very  kindly  do  so,  I  should 
like  th©  special  attention  of  your  readers  directed.  Full  p«r- 
ticulars  of  the  society  will  be  gladly  furnished  to  those  in- 
terested in  winter  flowering  Carnations.— Hayward  Mathias, 
Hon.  Sec.,  "Lucerne,"  Stubbington,  Fareham,  Hants. 

In  Praise  of  Shpewabupy. 

The  Shrewsbury  Show,  Shropshire's  great  annual  floral  and 
musical  fete,  according  to  accounts,  has  demonstrated  the 
mighty  possibilities  in  an  affair  of  this  character  under  clever 
management.  Even  our  British  cousins,  given  te  condemna- 
tion of  the  American  propensity  for  bombastic  expression  in 
describing  glories,  find  themselves  obliged  to  resort  to  the  stock 
phrase  of  America's  celebrated  showman  and  bestew  upon  it 
the  title  of  "the  greatest  show  on  earth."  When  we  read  that 
the  attendance  on  the  second  day  approximated  70,000  peraons 
—a  figure  more  than  double  that  of  the  population  of  the  tewn 
—that  the  premium  list,  exclusive  of  cups  and  medals  amounted 
to  $6,000,  and  that  the  entries  reached  nearly  five  thousand,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  claim  is  not  without  foundation.  It 
is  freely  acknowledged  that  the  various  side-shows  and  sporty 
features  of  the  f^te  are  potent  factors  in  its  success,  and  that 
•  the  bands  and  founteins  and  spectacular  diversions  have  a  strong 
influence  in  drawing  the  vast  attendance  which  this  far-famed 
exhibition  enjoys.  We  see  no  reason  for  adverse  criticism  on 
this  account  any  more  than  we  see  in  the  merry  games  that 
have  become  a  facter  in  enhancing  the  interest  and  attend- 
ance at  the  summer  meetings  of  our  own  S.A.F.  John  West- 
oott's  favourite  saying  that  "te  make  a  successful  school  you 
must  first  get  the  scholars,"  is  everywhere  and  always  true 
and  applicable.  It  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  the  rustic  who  goes 
to  Shrewsbury  with  no  thought  of  horticulture  returns  a  more 
receptive  pupil  for  garden  knowledge,  and  consequently  a  more 
likely  buyer  of  garden  material  after  inspecting  the  big  display 
of  garden  products  there  presented.— ("Horticulture.") 


The  National  Sweet  Pea  Show,  1008. 

The  secretary  of  this  society  asks  us  te  note  that  the 
London  exhibition  in  1908  will  be  held  on  Friday,  July  24,  at 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Hall. 

The  HoPtlouItupal  Club. 

Owing  to  otiier  horticultural  meetings  occurring  on  the 
evening  of  Octeber  1,  the  house  dinner  announced  for  that 
date  was  postponed  to  Tuesday,  Octeber  15,  1907,  at  6  p.m. 
Mr.  Arthur  W.  Sutten  has  kindly  promised  to  telk  about  "A 
Camping  Tour  from  Damascus  to  Petra  in  Arabia."  Mr. 
Suttoii's  address  will  be  illustrated  by  painted  slides  from 
original  photographs. 

The  Conaequeneea  of  Soelallam. 

A  California  Orange  grower  (reports  "The  National 
Nurseryman,"  N.Y.)  has  filed  an  action  in  the  superior  court 
against  three  members  of  the  San  Bernardino  County  Horti- 
cultural Commission,  to  recover  damages  caused  to  Orange  trees 
by  the  use  of  chemicals  employed  to  kill  scale.  CcHnmissioners 
in  that  county  have  authority  to  enter  the  premises  of  fruit 
growers  and  spray  scale-infested  trees.  This  was  done  in  this 
instance,  and  as  a  result  many  of  the  Oranges  fell  from  the 
trees,  and  others  were  considerably  injured.  Suit  is  brought 
for  $1,500  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  damages.  This  will  raise  an 
interesting  question. 

Suaaez  Weathep- 

The  total  raanfall  at  Abbot's  Leigh  for  the  past  month  was 
0.78in,  being  1.64in  below  the  average.  The  heaviest  fall  was 
0.d2in  on  the  4th ;  rain  fell  on  nine  days.  The  amount  of  rain, 
though  much  below  the  average,  there  are  two  occasions  on  our 
record  with  a  less  amount,  vis.,  September,  1885,  0.29in,  and 
@Bptomber,  1892,  0.54in.  It  has  been  the  more  felt  on  this 
occasion,  because  of  the  shortege  of  the  three  preceding 
months,  which  altogether  amounts  to  4.90in.  The  total  amount 
for  the  nine  months  is  15.85in,  which  is  4.11in  below  the  aver- 
age. The  maximum  temperature  was  76deg  on  the  8th,  the 
minimum  d7deg  on  the  23rd ;  mean  maximum  68.1ddeg ;  mean 
minimum  48.14deg;  mean  temi)Orature  58.13deg,  which  is 
0.95deg  above  the  normal.  A  most  brilliant  month,  and  though 
rather  too  dry  for  the  most  of  green  crops,  still  the  amount  of 
sun  we  have  had  has  put  a  little  warmth  in  the  ground,  which 
we  have  so  much  wanted  all  the  summer. — R.  I. 

A  Nonoflrenaplan  Nupsepyman. 

The  death  recently  occurred  at  Bartley,  where  he  had  lately 
lived  in  retirement,  of  Mr.  Robert  Sawyer,  at  the  age  oft' 
ninety-five.  He  was  formerly  in  business  in  the  High  Street, 
Southampton,  as  a  nurseryman,  occupying  premises  there  for 
more  than  thirty  years.  He  retired  in  1875,  and  since  then 
had  been  living  quietly,  first  at  Freemantle,  then  at  Brocken- 
hurst,  and -finally  at  Bartley.  He  took  no  public  office  during 
his  long  business  career,  but  was  in  many  ways  a  notable 
figure,  for  he  lived  under  ^ve  monarchs,  being  old  enough  to 
remember  the  reign  of  George  HI.,  while  he  was  actually  in 
London  and  a  spectator  of  the  happenings  in  connection  with 
the  coronation  of  William  IV.  He  possessed,  it  is  interesting 
to  state,  pictures  of  this  event,  which  he  purchased  at  the  time 
as  a  memente  of  the  scenes  he  then  witnesses.  Though  a  man 
of  retiring  disposition,  he  had  a  rich  stere  of  memories,  local 
and  otherwise,  having  walked  to  London  more  than  once  as  a 
young  man.  It  was  his  habit,  for  he  had  great  vigour,  to  walk 
to  Winchester  from  Fawley  before  breakfast  on  the  occasion  of 
these  excursions  to  the  Metropolis,  and  halfway  to  London  on 
the  first  day.  The  remainder  of  the  journey  occupied  the 
second  day,  and  after  his  business  was  completed  he  returned 
in  the  same  way.  The  late  Mr.  Sawyer  could  well  remember 
seeing  Queen  Victeria  as  a  girl,  and  witnessed  the  exciting 
scenes  in  connection  with  the  siege  of  the  great  Duke  of 
Wellington's  house.  He  frequently  met  Lord  Palmerston,  and 
records  having  seen  that  eminent  man  signing  letters  with  both 
hands  at  the  same  time.  Among  his  local  recollections  was  that 
of  seeing  Commercial  Road  a  lane  with  high  banks  on  either 
side.  He  maintained  great  activity  up  till  the  last,  and  when 
over  ninety  walked  three  miles,  while  a  few  days  before  his 
death  he  spent  a  long  time  in  his  garden  attending  to  hi& 
flowers  and  vegetables.  He  had  not  a  single  blood  relation  in 
the  world  (his  wife,  to  whom  he  was  married  in  1848,  pre- 
deceasing him  by  a  quarter  of  a  century),  and  latterly  he  lived 
with  an  adopted  daughter.~("  Southampten  Echo.*') 
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United   Hoptloultupal   Betaeflt   mnd  Provident  SoeietF* 

The  twenty-first  anniversary  dinner  of  this  society  will  be 
held  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant,  High  Holborn,  W.C.,  on 
Friday,  November  1,  at  6.30  p.m.  Sir  Albert  K.  IWlit,  LL.D., 
D.C.L.,  member  of  the  council  of  tho  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  has  kindly  consented  to  preside  on  this  occasion. 
Tickets  may  be  had  from  the  secretary— W.  Collins,  9,  Martin- 
dale  Road,  Balham,  S.W. 

Capdlir  Oapdanops'  Asaooiatlon. 

The  members  of  the  Cardiff  Gardeners'  Association  held 
their  first  meeting  of  the  session  (1907-06)  on  Tuesday  night, 
October  1,  at  the  Philharmonic  Restaurant.  Mr.  F.  G.  Treseder, 
vice-president  of  the  society,  occupied  the  chair.  Mr.  C. 
Phelps,  nurseryman  and  florist,  lectured  on  ^'The  Rose  Gar- 
den." Mr.  J.  Julian  opened  the  debate,  and  a  hearty  dis- 
cussion followed. 

Baotambap  Weathap  at  Daafopd,  Laloeatap* 

It  is  with  more  pleasure  than  has  been  usual  of  late  that  one 
records  the  weather  of  the  past  month.  It  opened  with  several 
showery  days,  but  since  the  7th  there  was  continuous  fine 
weather,  with  many  snnny  days.  Probably  the  farmers  would 
have  liked  more  wind,  but  to  the  giardener  the  weather  has 
been  ideal  for  killing  the  boed-up  weeds,  and  for  lifting  the 
Potato  crops.  The  early  sorts  are  very  diseased,  but  the  later 
varieties  have  produced  average  crops  of  medium-siaed  tubers. 
Royal  Kidney  turning  out  the  beet.  The  total  rainfall  for  the 
month  was  1.13in,  which  is  a  little  below  the  average.  The 
number  of  days  on  which  rain  fell  was  six ;  the  greatest  amount, 
0.3din,  falling  on  the  3rd.  The  temperature  of  the  month  was 
up  to  the  average,  the  mean  being  57.8deg,  which  is  nearly  as 
good  as  that  for  August  or  July.  There  were  sixteen  days  on 
which  the  thermometer  recorded  between  70deg  and  76deg.  The 
latter  was  x<egistered  on  the  25th,  and  the  lowest  (37deg)  on  the 
mornings  of  the  22nd  and  23rd.— F.  L. 

Fpalt-Opowinff  in  -tha  Paeillo  NoPth-Wast. 

From  the  orcbards  of  the  Pacific  North- West  this  year  a 
crop  valued  at  approximately  £4,000,000  will  be  gathered,  re- 
ports "The  Times"  of  October  4,  constituting  the  greatest 
harvest  of  tree  and  vine  ever  known  in  the  history  of  this 
section  of  the  West.  The  berry  and  Cherry  crops  have  been 
gathered,  and  now,  on  10,000  farms,  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  and 
Prune  trees  are  yielding  their  fruit.  October  will  wane  before 
the  last  winter  Apple  is  picked.  The  fruit  industry  of  the 
North- West  has  attained  wonderful  development,  yet  it  is  still 
in  its  infancy.  Ten  years  h^nce  this  territory  will  be  as  one 
great  orchard,  employing  tens  of  thousands  of  people  and  fur- 
nishing an  income  rivalling  that  of  the  lumber  industry.  An 
idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  horticulture  of  the  North- West  is 
gained  in  the  knowledge  that  in  this  kingdom  of  fruits,  em- 
bracing Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho,  British  Columbia,  and 
Montana,  there  are  25,000,000  fruit  trees  and  plants.  Ail  of 
these,  of  course,  are  not  bearing,  and  millions  of  them  will  not 
be  for  years,  but  each  year  the  sise  of  the  average  orchard  is 
increased,  and  the  annual  planting  totals  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  trees  and  bushes. 

Baptambap  Wsathap  at  BalvoiP. 

The  prevailing  direction  of  the  wind  was  S.W. ;  total 
thirteen  days.  The  total  rainfall  was  O.SOin ;  this  fell  on  fifteen 
days,  and  is  1.19in  bdow  the  average  for  the  month ;  the 
greatest  daily  fall  was  0.20in  on  the  2nd.  Barometer  (cor- 
rected and  reduced):  highest  reading  30.521in  on  the  9th  at 
9  a.m. ;  lowest  reading  29.465in  on  the  2nd  at  9  p.m. ;  mean  of 
9  a.m.  and  9  p.m.  readings  30.138in.  Thermometens :  highest 
in  the  shade  75deg  on  the  12th ;  lowest  on  the  screen  36deg  on 
the  2drd;  mean  of  daily  maxima  66.76deg;  mean  of  daily 
n^nima  45.S3deg;  mean  tempeiature  of  the  month  55.79deg, 
which  is  0.39deg  below  the  average;  lowest  on  the  grass  31deg 
on  the  24th ;  highest  in  sun  128deg  on  the  6th ;  mean  tempera- 
ture of  the  earth  at  Sft  55.63deg,  which  is  1.40deg  below  the 
average.  Total  sunshine  171  hours  55  minutes,  which  is  eigh- 
teen hours  forty  minutes  above  the  average;  there  were  two 
sunless  days.  The  dry  i)eriod  of  twenty  days  (5th  to  24th) 
during  whicj  no  rainfall  was  recorded,  has  assisted  the  Potato 
crops  to  fnature,  and  prospects  are  now  much  better.  Apples 
and  Pears  have  also  benefited  considerably.— W.  H.  Divbrs. 


A  Oantanapian  Oapdanap. 

Although  in  his  102nd  year,  Mr.  James  (Diame,  the  parish 
clerk  of  St.  Columb,  Cornwall,  takes  a  great  deal  of  interest  in 
his  little  garden,  of  which  he  is  extremely  proud.  He  has  just 
completed  lifting  his  Potatoes,  of  which  he  has  a  good  crop. 

Tha  Bpaakap  on  Small  Holdln^a. 

Presiding  at  Oasby,  Cumberland,  Agricultural  Show,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  (Mr.  Lowther)  referred  to  the 
recently  passed  English  Small  Holdings  Act,  and  said  every- 
one desired  to  see  the  country  districts  more  thickly  populated, 
but  they  possibly  entertained  doubts  whether  it  would  be 
achieved  by  legislative  means.  The  reason  which  had  led 
owners  to  sell  small  holdings  was  to  a  great  extent  one  of 
money,  which  men  had  found  they  could  invest  better  in  other 
undertakings.  Fifty  years  ago  the  country  decided  to  be  a 
manufacturing  country,  and  that  policy  had  since  been  chiefly 
supported,  with  the  result  that  agriculture,  while  not  forced  to 
the  wall,  had  not  occupied  the  centre  of  the  stream  of  traffic. 
He  felt  sure  that,  whether  they  were  landlords  or  county  ooun* 
cillors,  they  would  give  the  new  experiment  their  support.  It 
was  a  bold  but  interesting  experiment,  and  if  successful  they 
might  see  one  of  the  solutions  of  many  difficulties  that  sur- 
round them. 

Iplsh  AiTPleultupal  Ldiboupspa  In  SoDtland« 
In  the  report  relating  to  Irish  migratory  agricultural 
labourers  for  the  year  1906,  which  was  issued  last  week,  it  is 
stated  that  the  number  of  hours  worked  is  usually  teUi  and 
the  wages  received  by  the  ordinary  hands  engaged  in  Potato 
lifting  is,  as  a  rule,  2s.  6d.  per  day,  the  special  hands, 
"riddlers"  and  "timers,"  receiving  ISs.  per  week,  ** loaders" 
21s.  per  week,  and  the  "  gaffers  "  a  somewhat  higher  wage,  25s. 
or  26s.  per  week.  Lodging,  fuel,  and  Potatoes  are  provided 
free,  and  the  cost  of  living  to  the  workers  is  therefore  small. 
The  fare  from  Ireland  to  Glasgow  is  paid  by  the  workers,  but 
the  expenses  of  moving  from  farm  to  farm  in  Scotland  aie 
defrayed  by  the  merchants.  The  savings  made  vary  according 
to  the  tho-ift  and  oare  of  individuab,  but  a  sum  of  £7  or  £8 
appears  to  have  been  a  fair  average  saving  in  1906.  As  a  rule 
the  workers  are  noted  for  their  economical  and  thrifty  ways. 
The  requirements  for  the  season  of  1907  promise  to  be  very 
similar  to  those  in  the  past  year  in  most  cases,  farmers  stating 
that  they  expect  to  employ  the  same  amount  of  labour  as  in 
previous  years. 

A  Hint  to  Southapn  Small-taoldep*. 
In  an  interesting  article  on  "Fragrant  Plants"  in  the 
London  "Daily  Telegraph,"  October  2,  the  writer  says:  "The 
British  landholder,  in  many  instances,  does  not  get  the  maxi- 
mum return  of  profits  whicb  his  land  is  capable  of  producing, 
because  he  does  not  always  select  the  most  profitable  crop.  In 
the  genial  climate  of  the  southern  counties,  particularly  Devon 
and  Cornwall,  thero  are  many  profitable  crops  which  might  be 
grown,  but  which  are  never  given  a  trial.  Speaking  before  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society  recently,  the  curator,  a  well-known 
expert  in  the  perfumery  arts,  reproved  Englishmen  for  alk>w- 
ing  such  a  chance  as  is  at  present  held  out  by  these  counties  to 
go  by  ungrasped.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  his  highly- 
interesting  discourse.  '  I  wish  to  direct  the  attention  of  distillers 
of  essential  oils  in  this  country  and  our  Colonies  to  the  fact 
that  there  are,  in  this  country,  localities  as  in  Devon,  South 
Wales,  and  Ireland,  as  well  as  in  the  Ccdonial  possessions,  where 
the  requisite  warmth,  moist  atmosphere,  and  soil  to  grow 
Roses  and  other  scent-producing  flowers  and  plants  exist..'  We 
think  the  suggestion  is  worthy  the  consideration  of  cultivators 
whose  means  are  not  fully  employed  or  invested,  and  who  are 
desirous  of  adding  to  their  ordinary  sources  of  income.  In  the 
Grasse  district  of  France  the  buyer  is  always  ready  to  pur« 
chase  as  small  a  quantity  ss  a  kilo  of  Roses  from  the  'petit 
proprietaire.'  This  fact  furnishes  a  hint  upon  whiclb  we  might 
improve.  An  entire  family  could  engage  in  flower-growing, 
or  the  farm  mi^t  be  the  fix>^cial  care  of  one  member  while  the 
remainder  are  otherwise  occupied.  There  are  many  odoriferoua 
and  other  vegetable  substances  for  which  the  floral  chemist 
might  find  a  profitable  use,  and  the  culture  of  which  might 
add  to  the  resources  of  the  people.  Such  minor  products  should 
not  be  overlooked  in  the  cultivation  of  more  familiar  aoticles. 
It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  agricultural  possibilities  of 
this  country  are  not  exhausted." 
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Some  Charmin;r  Singles. 

Dawn.— This  i»»  a  hybrid  tea  of  rather  a  dwarf  habit  of 
growth.  The  blooms  are  a  rich  pink  in  colour,  single,  and  are 
about  4in  across.     A  bed  of  this  Rose  should  be  choice. 

Maharajah,  rich  crimson  in  colour,  flowem  single,  and  4in 
across.  It  is  a  rich  and  most  striking  kind.  I  saw  these  last 
two  growing  together,  and  on  account  of  the  habit  of  each  being 
Jess  rampant  than  single  Roses  generally,  they  would  be  grand 
in  a  mass.     Both  are  continuous?  in  flowering. 

Maorantha.— This  makes  a  splendid  piltar  Rose,  and  is 
exceedingly  choice  looking.  Blooms  are  about  3in  across,  of 
a  flesh  pink  colour.     A  summer  flowering  variety. 

Moscnata  alba. — A  vigorous  growinT  plant,  the  blooms  of 
which  are  freely  produced,  and  are  of  medium  eize.  This  is 
lovely  as  a  pillar  Rose. 

Him^alayiaca.— A  pretty  little  white  single  Rose,  which  is 
now  bearing  a  wealth  of  interesting  flowers  on  plants  trained 
to  stout  poles.  Room  should  be  found  in  all  ga^rdens  for  a 
plant  of  this. 

Lady  Curzon. — This  is  a  single  Ro":o,  the  flowers  of  which 
appear  to  me  very  choice.     The  colour  is  a  flesh  tint,  deepening 


Roses  and  Violas  together. 

to  a  warm  pink ;  new  and  striking.  In  size  the  blooms  are 
about  3in  across,  with  conspicuous  stamens  in  the  centre.  Tliis 
should  be  esteemed  as  a  sort  to  grow  for  table  decorations. 

Bardou  Job. — One  of  the  most  effective  of  bedding  Roses  is 
this,  although  the  blooms  are  single,  or  at  most  semi-double. 
The  colour  is  a  vivid  crimson  maroon.  The  habit  of  the  plant 
is  branching,  and  thus  lends  itself  to  planting  in  a  ma^^s,  and 
the  sort  is  perpetual  flowering.  Its  blooms,  Uyo,  are  pretty  in 
the  bud  state. 

Gustave  Regis. — This  almost  sin^e  Rose  is  also  of  great 
effect  as  gix>win^,  and  makes  a  fine  bedding  sort.  It  is  so  free 
and  continuous  in  its  flowering.  The  blooms  are  yellow  with 
a  slight  buff  shade,  and  are  large.— H.  S. 

Hop  Manure  for  Roses. 

Writing  in  "The  Garden,'*  Mr.  G.  Layard  says:  ''This  sum- 
mer I  have  been  trying  experiments  with  Hop  manure  for 
Roses,  which  have  led  to  some  rather  interesting  results.  I 
gave  my  whole  stock  a  liberal  top-dre«^sing  in  May  and  another 
m  July,  and  for  the  last  four  months  have  been  closely  watch- 
ing the  effects  of  the  treatment.  I  find  that  in  addition  to  pro- 
moting the  growth  of  the  plants,  this  vegetable  fertiliser  has  a 
strong  tendency  to  deepen  the  colour  of  the  flowers  and  to 
render  them  more  double.  "When  a  blush  Rose  becomes  pink, 
a  pink  one  carmine,  and  a  carmine  one  crimson,  the  change  is 
very  noticeable.  Instead  of  being,  as  hitherto,  a  tinted  Rose 
with  a  slightly  flushed  centre,  Clio  (hybrid  perpetual)  bright- 
ened into  an  exquisite  shell  pink,  the  inner  petals  several 
shades  deeper,  and  climbing  Captain  Christy  (hybrid  tea)  under- 
went  a  similar  development.       Mme.   Victor  Verdier   (hybrid 
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perjjetual)  deepened  from  plain  red  to  glowing  crimson-ecarlet, 
while  tlie  dark  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan  (hybrid  perpetual) 
became  almost  black. 

"In  most  cases  a  great  improvement  was  effected,  but  hero 
an  J  there  a  Rose  was  spoilt-.  For  instance,  Mme.  Gabriel 
Luizet  (hybrid  perpetual)  assumed  a  flushed  and  mottled  com- 
plexion, as  if  trying  in  vain  to  become  a  ired  Rose,  while  my 
favourite,  Blain\o.  2  (hybrid  China),  lost  its  beautiful  carmine 
centre  altogether.  These  malcontents  were  plainly  asking  for 
a  change  of  diet,  which  could  easily  be  given  tnem  another 
time.  The  most  remarkable  thin§  of  all  was  when  the  vigorous 
climber  Xoella  Nabonnand  (hybrid  teaj — invariably  described 
in  the  catalogues  as  semi-double— startled  me  by  throwing  out 
a  fine  crop  of  gorgeous  crimson  flowers  of  the  shade  we  always 
associate  with  red  velvety  and  as  large  and  full  as  any  Rose 
in  the  garden.  Remembering  that  last  year  this  plant  only 
gave  me  cherry  coloured  blooms  consisting  of  three  rows  of 
petals,  I  naturaJiy  felt  not  a-  little  surprised  and  pleased  at  the 
transformation  brought  about  by  a  few  handfuls  of  H<^. 
manure." 

Fra^rrant  Roses. 

The  remarks  by  "C*  relating  to  the  fragrance  of  Roses 
were  most  interesting,  and  gave  one  an  idea  of  how  few  really 
fragrant  Roses  we  nave.  There  is  one  omitted,  however, 
whioh  deserves  a  place  in  the  list,  namely  Madame  de  Watte- 
ville.  The  fragrance  of  this  Rose  is  delicious,  but  it  is  not  a 
good  grower.  Also  it  '\&  interesting  to  note  in  the  list  given 
how  few  light-coloured  Roses  are  among  the  number.  Exclud- 
ing Mme.  de  Watteville,  which  is  flesh  tinted,  there  is  but  one 

white  or  cream  coloured  flower  given,  Bessie  Brown  ;  one 

yellow,   Goldelse,   and  Betty,   wliich   is  copper  tinted. 

The  rest  are  all  of  red,  crimson,  rose,  or  pmk  shades. 

As  anyone  will  see,  there  is  still  a  large  field  for  the 

Rose  hybridist  to  work  in. — Ikona. 

Roses  and  Violas. 

The  practice  of  bedding  out  Violas  along  with 
Roses  is  gaining  vogue.  So  far  as  we  have  observed, 
the  presence  of  the  violas  does  the  Roses  no  material 
harm,  and  it  adds  greatly  to  the  charm  of  tibe  beds. 
A  number  of  the  beds  in  the  , Royal  Gardens  at  Kew 
contain  a  combination  of  Violas  and  Roses,  and  one  of 
these  is  reproduced.  The  Violas  are  the  main  feature, 
according  to  the  photopraph,  but  that  was  not  the 
actual  fact.  It  is  aifficult  to  get  a  clear,  decided  photo- 
graph  showing  the  Roses  above  the  dwarfer  flowers, 
but  when  a  good  contrast  prevails,  this  form  of  bedding 
is  most  happy  and  beantiful.  The  bed  to  which  specifu 
attention  is  here  attracted  contained  Mananae 
Pfit«er  Roses  and  the  mauve-pink  Duchess  of  Suther- 
land  Viola. 

A  Pretty  Creeplnsr  Rose. 

The  photograph  of  Rose,  Cuisse  de  Nymph,  here  re- 
produced, was  takea  in  the  Rose  dell  at  Kew.  None 
of  the  English  Rose  catalogues  within  our  reach  con- 
tain any  reference  to  this  variety,  which  might  be 
described  as  a  Wichuraiana  hybrid.  It  has  evident 
creeping  propensities,  not  seeking  to  rise  or  cling ;  and 
bears  smny  foliage,  spiny  stems,  and  abundance  of 
pretty  pink  flower  clustens.  Is  it  a  French-raised  RoeeP  and 
what  does  the  name  signify?     Surely  not  the  nymph *s  legl 

The  Three  Best  Roses. 

It  may  interest  your  readers  (says  a  writer  in  "Horticul- 
ture") to  know  which  are  the  three  best  all-round  Roses,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  members  of  the  General  Committee  of  the 
National  Rose  Society  of  England.  W.  E.  Nickerson,  of  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  is  a  member  of  the  National  Rose  Society  of 
England,  and  last  year  he  offered  to  the  society  the  sum  of 
fifteen  guineas  to  be  awarded  to  the  raiser  of  the  oest  all-round 
Rose  of  recent  introduction  in  each  of  the  three  sections,  tib., 
hybrid  perpetual,  hybrid  tea'  and  tea.  Mr.  Nickerson  laia 
down  no  hard  and  fast  rules,  out  left  it  to  the  society  to  deter- 
mine by  which  means  the  desired  end  should  be  attained. 
"  He  was  anxious  simply  to  enjcx>urage  the  introduction  of  really 
fin©  Roses  which  are  well  adapted  for  growing  by  ordinary 
amateurs  in  the  open  air,  and  if  so  be,  in  the  united  States 
as  well."  The  matter  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  National 
Rose  Society's  General  Committee,  who  decided  that: 

(1.)  Only  varieties  sent  out  in  1900  and  in  subsequent  years 
should  be  eligible. 

(2.)  That  the  rewards  be  decided  by  ballot. 

(3.)  That  all  members  of  the  General  Committee  be  entitled 
to  vote. 

The  ballot  took  place  recently,  and  the  result  was  declared 
as  follows :  The  l>est  hybrid  perpetual  was  declared  to  be  Frau 
Karl  Druschki ;  the  best  hybrid  tea  Dean  Hole,  and  the  best  tea 
Mme.  Jules  Gravereaux. 
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Hardy  Plant  Notes. 


Baxifraga  peltata. 

Although  sometimes  grown  in  the  flower  border,  this  noble 
Saxifrage,  which  few  would  consider  a  member  of  the  large 
family  of  Rockfoils,  is  most  est  home  and  also  most  pleasing 
when  grown  in  the  wild  garden,  especially  by  the  side  of  a 
stream  or  pond.  If  favoured  with  water  thus  near,  it  will  send 
its  great  tnong-like  roots  far  into  the  water,  and  by  the  side  of 
a  rocky  stream  it  is  most  interesting  to  see  these  running  along 
and  holding  fast  to  the  rocks  at  the  bottom.  In  such  a  place 
it  attains  a  vigour  and  beauty  undreamed  of  by  those  who  nave 
onlv  seen  this  great  Galifomian  Saxifrage  in  a  border.  Drought 
and  poor  and  dry  soils  are  apparently  obnoxious  to  it,  and  under 
such  oonditiens  it  looks  unhlippy  and  far  from  ornamental.  It 
ia  in  spring,  before  the  leaves  come,  that  the  Galifomian  Saxi- 
frage shows  that  it  is  a  member  of  the  family  of  Bockfoils,  for 
it  IS  then  that  it  sends  up  its  clusters  of  London  Pride-like 
flowers,  much  more  thickly  arranged,  however.  Afterwards  the 
rounded,  rather  funnel-shaped  leaves  rise  on  thei<r  stout  stalks. 
They  are  very  ornamental,  and  on  a  plant  some  5ft  or  6ft  acx>08S 
look  really  handsome  with  their  shiefd-like  shape.  The  autumn 
colouring  of  the  leaves  is  exceedingly  fine,  ranging  mainly 
through  different  shades  of  brown  and  red.  Its  height  is  often 
given  at  2ft,  but  it  is  often  much  greater  in  the  moist  and 
rather  heavy  soil  it  likes.  It  is  best  planted  either  before  the 
leaves  appear  in  spring  or  in  early  autumn,  and  in  congenial 
oonditions  will  soon  establish  itself. — S.  Abnott. 

Sednm  tpeotablle  atropnrpavenm. 

This  plant  is  well  suited  for  planting  in  borders,  on  rockeries, 
and  as  an  edging  to  flower  beds.  Usually  it  grows  12in  to  16in 
high,  but,  ail  the  same,  it  can  be  used  as  a  dwarf  edging  by 
subjecting  it  to  certain  treatment.  When  the  flower  heads 
appear  during  July,  the  tops  may  be  taken  off  with  a  few  leaves 
and  the  terminal  truss  of  nowers.  If  these  are  dibbled  into  the 
bed  round  the  edge,  they  make  a  line  of  neat  plants  onlv  a 
few  inches  high.  They  continue  to  develop  as  if  nothing  nad 
happened,  and  bloom  in  due  season.  While  these  plants  con- 
tinue flowering,  they  are-  making  roots  and  also  buds'  at  the 
base  of  the  stem,  so  that  with  theee  summer  shoots,  quite  a 
stock  of  young  plants  can  be  obtained,  while  the  grower  has 
the  satisfaction  of  using  it  at  the  same  time  as  a  flowering 
edging  plant. 

Dianthas  neglectos. 

This  lovely  Pink  is  happily  very  easily  grown,  unlike  some  of 
the  other  alpine  Dianthuses,  flourishing  freeJy  in  very  sandy 
loam,  either  in  pots  or  on  rockwork.  It  roots  through  the 
bottoms  of  the  pots  as  freely  as  any  weed,  is  perfectly  hardy, 
and  a  very  gem  either  for  chinks  or  level  spots  on  rockwork,  in 
all  parts  of  these  islands.  The  fact  that  it  is  so  very  free  ren- 
ders it  useful  for  the  fj-ont  margins  of  mixed  borders  in  fine 
sandy  soil,  but  when  planted  thus,  it  should  be  surrounded  by 
a  few  stones  half  plunged  in  the  ground,  to  prevent  evaporation 
and  guard  it  from  injury.  It  is  a  native  of  the  highest  Alps  of 
Dau^iny  and  the  Pyrenees,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  and  is 
easily  increased  by  division,  and  by  seed.  It  was  introduced  to 
cultivation  by  Messrs.  Backhouse,  of  York. 
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A  Creeping  Rose— Cuisse  de  Nymph. 


General  Notes. 

The  Advantage  op  Ripe  Wood, 
Psever  have  we  had  a  season  in  which  the  advantage  of 
^.avmg  plants  with  matured  growth  will  be  more  felt  than  this. 
VVith  the  continuance  of  cold,  sunless  weather  throughout  June, 
July,  and  August,  the  plants  have  not  matured  their  growth  as 
it  was  made,  in  the  desirable  manner  they  do  in  a  ziormal  sea- 
son of  sunlight.  With  this  knowledge,  cultivators  would  do 
well  to  allow  more  space  between  each  plant  after  housing 
than  is  commonly  the  case,  where,  in  an  ordinary  season,  the 
plants  are  packed  pretty  close  together,  and  very  often  with 
results  of  a  satisfactory  nature.  From  now  onwazds,  a  free 
circulation  of  air  about  the  stems  and  leaves  will  be  beneficial 
to  the  future  development  of  the  blossoms,  especially  so  in  the 
incurved  section.  Cultivators  with  a  limited  experiejice  do  not 
pay  sufficient  attention  to  maturity  of  growth  as  the  plants 
progress  from  one  stage  to  another,  whereas  it  is  the  regular 
building  up  of  the  necessary  firm  growth  as  it  extends,  that 
goes  far  to  produce  blooms  of  the  highest  quality. 

In  the  incurved  section,  depth  and  solidity  in  the  blooms 
are  essential  points,  and  they  cannot  be  had  from  unripe  wooti. 
Ill-ripened  branches  will  produce  flowers  large  enough  in 
diameter,  but  they  lack  depth  and  form.  There  are  other 
reasons  for  immature  growth.  Loose  potting  and  the  use  of 
too  rich  a  compost  lead  to  unripeness.  In  the  first  instance, 
the  roots  rambf©  quickly  into  the  soft  soil,  and  the  growths  ere 
correspondingly  soft  and  devoid  of  that  hard  wood-hke 
character  so  desirable.  In  addition  to  the  use  of  too  rich  soil, 
the  excessive  application  of  stimulants,  such  as  nitrate  of  soda, 
induces  an  undesirable  luxuriance.  This  may  be  pleasing  to 
those  who  do  not  thoroughly  understand  its  nature,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  deceptive,  for  the  tissues  are  not  solidified.  The 
best  sign  of  maturity  of  growth  is  when  the  leaves  assume, 
toward  the  end  of  September,  a  bronzy  appearance,  and  by 
the  time  the  plants  are  in  flower  the  wood  snould  cut  almost  as 
hard  as  a  piece  of  Oak.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  growing  the 
plants  very  strong  and  ripening  them  suddenly  by  withholding 
water  from  the  roots,  and  the  use  of  artificial  warmth  after  the 
plants  are  placed  under  cover.  The  growths  must  be  built  up 
gradually  as  produced  in  all  their  stages,  from  the  time  the 
cuttings  are  taken  until  the  flowers  expand. 

Feeding  the  Plants. 
Now  that  the  buds  are  swelling  freely,  the  plants  will  benefit 
from  the  free  yet  judicious  use  of  stimulative  food.  Should 
any  of  the  plants  at  this  stage  show  a  paleness  in  the  colour 
of  their  leaves  owing  to  a  loss  of  chlorophyll  or  colouring 
matter,  this  defect  snould  first  be  attended  to  by  giving  such 
plants  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  at  the  rate  of  two  ounces 
per  gallon  of  weak  liquid  manure,  or  a  small  quantity 
of  common  washing  soda  dissolved  in  water.  After- 
wards the  plants  may  be  treated  as  those  of  desinable 
colour  in  the  leaves,  by  giving  them  regularly  stimu- 
lative food  of  a  variable  character,  such  as  liquid  from 
cow  or  sheep  manure,  guano,  soot,  bone-meal,  or  the 
many  forms  of  artificial  manures  so  freely  recommended. 
In  all  cases  avoid  excess  of  strength ;  far  better  give 
two  applications  of  a  weak  character  than  one  of  too 
strong  a  nature.  If  the  roots  show  freely  on  the  sur- 
face, as  they  should  do,  cover  them  with  loam,  bone- 
meal,  or  cowdung,  or  any  compost  which  will  increase 
their  number,  as  the  more  roots  the  plants  are  fur- 
nished with,  the  more  stimulative  food  can  they 
assimilate.— E.  Molyneux. 

Chrysanthemum  Rust. 

It  may  be  that  this  once  extremely  pestilent  fungoid 
disease  has  been  troublesome  in  some  quarters;  but 
it  is  certain  that  it  is  not  nearly  so  rife  as  it  was  a  few 
years  since.  We  can  remember  to  have  seen  hundreds 
of  almost  leafless  plants,  due  to  the  ravages  of  the 
rust.  The  reason  may  well  be  enquired  for.  Some  will 
probably  suggest  that  science  has  devised  the  means  for 
staying  its  course,  while  others  again  ignore  any  such 
suggestion.  AVe  are  entirely  at  a  loss  to  understand 
why,  in  some  gardens,  not  a  sign  of  rust  has  ever  boen 
seen,  though  varieties  which  are  so  violently  subject 
to  it<s  raids  are  cultivated,  and  even  stock  obtained  fix>m 
rust-infested  areas.     Position,  soil,  and  possibly  water. 
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have  much  to  do  with  the  imznunity.  Though  by  no  zn^ans 
departed,  there  is  still  such  a  diminution  of  its  yinilenoe  that 
an  attack  now  causes  no  serious  heartburning  aa  to  ultimate 
results.  At  the  same  time^  every  grower  would  be  thankful 
to  be  rid  of  the  presence  of  such  a  "wolf  at  the  gate.''  The 
oe^on  now  quickly  opening  may  afford  some  direct  lessons; 
ana  now  the  seasonable  enthusiasm  is  growinjg,  may  be  some 
among  your  observant  readers  can  relate  t&ir  experiences. 
we  have  already  said  that  the  rust  is  not  dead:  but  it  has 
Bofaaided  to  anch  an  extent  that  the  terror  set  up  by  the  early 
difioovery  of  its  spore-spots  on  the  leaves,  only  a  very  few  years 
since,  makes  the  outlook  nruch  more  favourable  for  the  future 
than  it  was  then.  May  its  exit  be  a  speedy  and  permanent 
onel— W.  Strxjgnell. 

Manchester  Show. 

The  dates  of  the  Manchester  Chrysanthemum  Show  have  been 
changed  to  Wednesday.  Thuraday.  and  Friday,  November  13, 
14,  and  15.  Some  alterations  have  also  been  made  in  the 
schedule,  several  new  classes  having  been  added,  which  it  is 
hoped  will  make  the  show  more  attractive  and  popular. 

Points   for  Judsinsr. 

The  official  scales  of  the  Chrysanthemum  Society  of  America 
are  as  follows  :— 


Foa  ExHiBmoN  Pubposbb; 

Cbloar   10 

Stem      5 

Foliaere 5 

Falness 15 

Form     15 

Depth    16 

Sim 35 


Fob  Commxbgial  Pubposbs. 

Colour    20 

Form      15 

Fulness 10 

Stem      15 

Foliage 15 

Sabatance     15 

Siae...    10 


Total     ... 


100 


Total 


100 


Takinn:  the  Buds. 

One  of  the  most  anxious  times  in  the  life  history  of  the 
Qiryaanthemum  is  the  appearance  of  the  buds,  for  if  the 
P  J*®.,  "*^^  ^^^^  kindly  treated  they  will  reward  us  by  giving 
good  flowers  of  high  merit.  The  season  1907  has  not  been  one 
of  the  best  for  'Mums,  owing  to  lack  of  sunshine,  and  I  observe 
that  nmny  of  the  varieties  are  shy  in  sending  thear  buds.  There 
IS  some  judgment  required  in  taking  the  buds;  if  left  too  long 
after  showinc  the  side  shoots  will  rob  it  of  sustenance  luntfl 
it  goes  blind;  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  cultivator  tries  to 
take  it  as  soon  as  visible,  the  probability  is  that  a  deformed 
flower  will  be  the  result.  If  care  be  not  exercised  the  bud  may 
be  broken  off  and  a  flower  be  lost.  Morning  is  the  best  time 
for  bud-taking,  when  the  side  shoots  are  made  brittle  by  the 
night  dews  and  snap  off  easily  (or  when  housed  a  slight 
syringing  will  be  of  advantage).  A  strong  quill  tooth-pick  is 
a  useful  thing  for  breaking  off  side  shoots,  as  it  has  a  narrow 
point  and  a  sharp  edge.  It  is  not  a  good  practice  to  take  off 
aU  the  side  growths  that  surround  the  bud  at  once,  especially 
if  the  bud  appears  too  early.  The  check  it  causes  to  the  plant 
«>metimes  causes  the  bud  to  eo  blind  (M».  Barkley  and 
SimpJicity  are  great  sinners  in  this  respect).  Ab  before  men- 
tioned, m  the  case  of  early  bud  formation,  by  aUowing  the  side 
shoots  to  grow  for  several  days,  and  then  nipping  them  off  one 
at  a  time,  a  week  may  pass  before  the  bud  is  entirely  "taken  '* 
iJefore  the  side  shoots  are  all  removed  the  bud  should  be  very 
carefully  examined  to,  see  if  it  is  perfect.  I  have  had  them 
deformed  through  being  over^eager  to  take  the  bud,  for  if 
there  be  any  deformity  it  will  be  advisable  to  remove  that  bud 
and  let  one  of  the  aide  shoots  go  for  a  later  bud,  leaving  that 
which  is  the  strongest.  A  deformed  flower  would  be  of  no 
use  whatever.  Of  course^  if  a  bud  be  late  in  making  its  ap- 
pearance, the  sooner  it  is  taken  the  better;  but  it  requires 
both  care  and  an  experienced  hand  to  do  it  without  injury. 
It  should  not  he  attempted  before  the  shoots  are  seen  dis- 
tinctly separate  from  the  bud.  Again,  it  needs  a  great  amount 
of  foretlK>ught  and  expenenoe  as  to  which  is  the  beet  bud  to 
take;  whether  it  be  first  or  second  crown,  or  terminal,  as 
different  varieties  do  better  on  different  buds.  The  climate 
aleo  has  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  I  have  known  'Mums 
f  """^v^^iU"  ^^'^x^''*^  ^^  England,  but  be  an  entire  failure 
in  the  ^o^th.  So  the  grower  has  to  consider  all  points  before 
making  his  selection  and  to  study  the  plant  from  the  oom- 
Se^p^mW  '^  "^"^  ^^^'  ^^^  ^'^'  Hoddesdon,  Herts, 
— —       9*m*» 

Deatpuotion  of  Wasps. 

In  distributing  the  prizes  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Newchnrch  Horticultural  Society,  I.W.,  Mr.  Godfrey*" Baring! 
AI.F.,  congratulated  the  members  on  their  record  wasp  deaSi 
wite,  due  to  the  fact  that  twopence  had  been  offered  by  the 
society  for  every  queen  wasp  caught  in  the  district.  Over  240 
fjueen  wasps  were  produced  and  paid  for,  which  it  is  estimated 
means  over  two  million  fewer  wasps  than  there  would  other- 
wise nave  been. 


YegetatiTe  Sports  and  Freaks.* 

All  plants  apparently  have  the  power  to  vary  under  altered 
conditions  of  lite.  In  Nature  this  power  shows  itself  in  response, 
if  not  in  useful  adaptations,  to  the  environment.  We  thua 
find  not  only  a  peculiar  facies,  or  a  general  and  similar  physiog- 
nomy characteristic  of  aquatic,  desert,  maritime,  and  other 
groups  of  plants  respectively,  but  that  their  internal  anatomy 
oorresponcts  with  tneir  external  appe&rances.  When  wild 
plants  are  submitted  to  cultivation  in  a  prepared  and  highly 
nutritious  soil,  they  as  a  rule  soon  eftiow  some  differences  of 
structure ;  and  when  they  have  been  long  cultivated,  the  num- 
ber of  varieties  may  become  very  great ;  as  of  all  the  Cabbage 
tribe,  which  originated  from  the  single  species,  Brassica 
oleracaa,  of  our  chalk  cliffs. 

Now,  these  variations  appear  to  arise  in  two  ways.  They 
may  be  slow  in  coming,  so  that  when  the  cultivator  sees  some 
slight  alteration  in  the  offspring,  he  isolates  it  and  carefully 
selects  the  best  out  of  the  seedlings  which  show  the  peculiarity^ 
till  at  la.st  he  has  established  a  new  ''strain"  or  "laoe"  in,  as 
an  average,  about  five  or  six  years.  Sometimes,  however,  a 
more  marked  variation  appears  suddenly,  either  among  the 
seedlings  or  upon  one  branch  of  a  plant  which  is  otherwise 
normal.  This  may  occur  in  the  stems,  foliage,  flowers,  or 
fruit.  When  it  occurs  on  a  growing  plant,  or  as  a  seedling,  it 
is  called  a  "sport,"  and  is  due  to  '*  bud-variation.*'  If  ii  be 
cut  off,  it  can  give  rise  to  a  plant,  from  which  cuttings  can  be 
taken,  and  so  the  peculiarity  can  be  perpetuated  and  multi- 
plied. A  very  great  number  of  shrubs  with  variegated  foliage 
and  flowers  ot  different  colours  have  been  permanently  secured 
in  this  way.  Sometimes,  but  not  generally,  the  sport  can  be 
propagated  by  seed. 

But  little,  if  anything,  is  known  as  to  the  immediate  causes 
of  many  instances  of  sporting.  Varying  degrees  of  nutrition 
seem  to  govern  them  to  some  extent ;  thus  a  branch  of  a  Beech 
or  other  tree  may  suddenly  bear  deeply  dissected  leaves.  Such 
have  given  rise  to  "cut-leaved"  varieties.  Now,  as  there  is 
obviously  less  material  in  a  slashed  leaf  than  in  an  entire  one 
of  the  same  area  included  within  the  same  general  outline,  it 
is  not  unreasonable  to  assume  that  from  some  cause  or  other 
the  bough  had  less  nourishment  at  its  disposal  wherewith  to 
make  its  leaves  perfect.  But  a  peculiarity  is  that,  once  formed^ 
the  "habit"  of  making  them  may  become  perpetuated;  for,  as 
said,  if  such  a  bough  be  propagated  a  cut-leaved  tree  will  result. 
CJonversely,  a  single  bough  of  such  a  tree  may  suddenly 
"revert"  to  .the  normal  character,  and  produce  leaves  like 
the  original  and  ordinary  Beech  tree.  Nutrition,  too,  is  the 
chief  cause  of  the  production  of  garden  varieties  of  vegetables. 
It  is  also  to  some  extent  "infectious,"  so  to  say;  for  M. 
Carriere,  in  a  work  entitled  "Production  et  Jb'ixation  des 
Varietds  dans  les  Vegetaux,"  states  that  a  cut-leaved  branch  of 
a  Beech  having  been  grafted  upon  a  common  Beech,  subse- 
quently all  the  branches  above  and  on  the  same  side  as  the  graft 
bore  divided  leaves,  while  all  on  the  other  side  of  the  tree  bore 
ordinary  leaves. 

There  is  a  difficulty  in  drawing  any  sharp  line  of  difference 
between  sports,  monstrosities,  and  varieties,  especially  under 
cultivation ;  and  the  degree  of  difference  is  a  very  arbitrary 
matter  with  many  cultivators,  who  issue  new  "  varieties."  For 
example,  the  old  form  of  Tomato  with  a  ribbed  surface  was  the 
result  of  a  monstrous  (multifold)  flower,  like  the  many-petalled 
Victoria  Forget-me-not;  but  compared  with  the  globular  fruit 
from  a  normal  flower,  the  former  would  be  oalled  "variety," 
if  not  a  **  monstrosity."  Moreover,  many  a  so-called  sport  on 
one  pluit,  which  never  previously  was  known  to  bear  it.  may 
be  of  normal  and  regular  occurrence  on  another  plant,  when  it 
would  not  be  so  regarded  at  all. 

Stems.  Fastigiate  Sports. ^The  direction  of  the  boughs 
may  sudaenly  vary.  Thus  the  ordinary  Yew  has  horijEontal 
boughs,  the  short  stalks  of  the  leaves  twisting  so  as  to  bring 
them  into  one  plane  at  right  angles  to  incident  light.  In  the 
"fastigiate"  variety,  or  the  Irish  Yew,  the  boughs  are  erect, 
and  the  leaves  spread  out  all  round  the  branches.  The  Cypress 
and  the  tall  Lombardy  Poplar  are  similar  varieties  of  trees 
originating  from  others,  which  have  a  spreading  habit.  Dr. 
Falconer  says  the  English  Ribston  Pippin  Apples,  a  Himalayan 
Oak,  Prunus  and  Pyrus,  assume  in  tne  hotter  parts  of  India  a 
fastigiate  or  pyramidal  habit.  A  Chinese  tropical  species  of 
Pvrus  naturally  has  this  habit  of  growth  (Darwin,  **An.  and 
Pi.  under  Dom."  ii.,  p.  277).  It  is  not  usually  hereditary,  but 
Darwin  mentions  cases  (op.  cit.  i.  361).  All  Lombardy  Poplars 
were  derived  from  the  East,  so  that  temperature  appears  to 
be  the  cause.  A  similar  sport  to  that  of  the  Yew  occurred 
in  another  member  of  the  same  fiamily,  viz.,  Cephalotaxus 
pedunculata,  var.  fastigiata.  Plants  having  been  raised  by 
cuttings  of  what  was  known  as  Podocarpus  koriana  (with  scat- 
tered leaves),  one  of  these  produced  whorled  branches,  the 
leaves  on  which  were  horizontal  as  in  an  ordinary  Yew.    The 

*  A  lecture  delivered  by  Professor  Henslow  before  the  Boyal  Horticul- 
tural Society,  March  14th,  1905. 
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interpretation  apparently  is  that  the  terminal  bud  received 
some  check  eo  tnat  the  internodes  between  the  scattered 
leaves  were  so  reduced  as  to  compel  the  branches  to  grow  out 
horizontally;  then,  as  a  consequence  of  this  position,  the  leaves 
'  became  horisontal,  so  as  to  present  their  upper  surfaces  at  right 
angles  to  the  downward  direction 'of  incident  light.  This  case 
was  regarded  as  a  sport,  but  in  the  common  Yew  manv  short 
branches  oan  be  found  growing  erect,  and  when  this  is  the  case 
the  leaves  are  scattered  and  nearly  erect  too.  But,  further,  m 
the  Yew  the  leaves  arise  out  of  the  stem  in  normal  arrange- 
ment, say  i  phyllotactically,  and  they  retain  this  position  when 
horizontal,  for  this  latter  position  is  acquired  by  twisting  their 
short  peti<Jes.  If,  however,  a  shoot  crows  ud  vertically  out  of 
a  Laurel  hedge,  the  leaves  will  be  found  to  be  - 
on  the  §  arrangement,  while  air  on  the  horizontal 
shoots  are  distichous  or  |.  A  similar  difference 
is  seen  between  the  leaves  of  the  Ivy  when  climb- 
ing, and  when  the  bough  grows  out  freely  into  the 
air.  This  shows  that  the  position  of  the  bough 
acts  more  profoundly  upon  the  development  of 
the  leaves,  for  it  causes  them  to  issue  at  quite 
different  places  accordingly. 

Fasciation.— This  phenomenon  is  extremely  com- 
mon, as  in  Asparagus,  and  many  herUiceous  flower- 
ing stems.  In  woody  branches  it  is  by  no  means 
uncommon  in  the  Asn  tree.  The  immediate  cause 
is  unknown,  beyond  the  vague  term  "hypertrophy." 
It  consists  of  a  multiplication  of  the  nbro-vascular 
cords  by  repeated  branching;  the  whole  of  them 
being  included  in  the  same  cellular  tissue  and 
epidermis,  instead  of  their  growing  separately  into 
distinct  branches.  As  a  rule  it  is  not  hereditary, 
but  it  can  be  so.  A  common  garden  Nasturtium 
had  its  stems  partly  fasciated,  and  the  peculiarity 
proved  to  be  hereditary  for  five  years.  The  Cocks- 
comb is  an  hereditary  form  of  a  fasciation  of  long 
standing;  Celosia  cristata  in  its  natural  condition 
producing  a  lone  feathery  inflorescence. 

Wbbping. — The  weeping  form  of  many  trees  is 
regarded  as  a  variety,  and  as  a  rule  can  only  be  per- 
petuated by  cuttinas,  &c.  As  the  Weeping  Willow 
nas  drooping  branches  when  growing  by  water,  but 
may  liave  them  non-weeping,  if  away  from  it  (as  is 
noticeable  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  John's  Wood 
Chapel,  London);  and  the  Deodar  has  pendulous 
branches  in  England,  but  as  a  native  on  ttie  Hima- 
layas resembles  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  atmospheric 
or  terrestrial  moisture  appears  to  be  the  cause;  at 
least  it  is  a  coincidence.  None  of  50,0CX)  seedlings  of 
the  weeping  Ehn  and  Ash  proved  to  be  able  to  in- 
herit wie  habit  (Rivers) ;  Mr.  McNab,  however, 
records  the  fact  that  a  seedling  from  a  weeping 
Birch  was  erect  for  ten  years,  but  assumed  the 
weeping  form  subsequendbiy.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  late  Rev.  Prof.  J.  S.  Henslow  raised  a  number 
of  seeds  from  weeping  Ash  trees.  The  boughs  had 
some  slight  tendency  to  droop  for  two  or  three 
years,  but  they  subsequently  became  erect. 

SpiRAii  Torsion. — When  leaves  are  normally 
''opposite"  and  '' decussate, ''  as  on  the  common 
Nettle,  they  may  become  ''alternate,"  i.e.,  arranged 
round  the  stem  singly  on  a  spiral  line^  as  has 
occurred  with  that  plant.  This  was  a  seedling  sport ; 
bat  this  change  is  of  normal  occurrence  m  the 
Jerusalem  Artichoke  and  Willow  herbs;  such  is  not 
so  named  in  these  plants.  There  is  another  kind  in 
which  all  the  leaves  are  on  one  vertical  line  with 
a  strong  torsion  of  the  stem.  Ii^  this  oase  every  two 
alternate  leaves  of  the  row  constitute  the  original 
pairs  of  opposite  and  decussate  leaves ;  but  each  has 
Deen  uplifted  till  they  aJl  fall  into  line.  Then  plants 
growing  naturally  in  dry  situations  are  often  spiny, 
as  the  Turze  and  needle  Furze;  but  when  spiny 
plants  are  grown  in  an  abundance  of  moisture,  the 
spinescence  may  disappear  entirely  ;  so  that  although 
a  spineless  Gooseberry  may  be  called  a  sport,  the 
reasonably  suspected  to  be  an  adaptation  to  moisture. 

BuD-sPORTS.— As  all  the  organs  of  a  flower  are  recognised 
as  having  a  foliar  origin,  so  leaf-buds  and  flower-buds  can  be 
interchangeable.  In  some  plants  the  flowers  are  normally  re- 
placed by  vegetative  buds,  or  bulbils,  as  in  the  case  of  species 
of  Poygonum  and  Allium.  In  grasses,  sedges,  and  rushes,  &c., 
it  occasionally  happens  that  the  florets  are  replaced  by  leafy 
buds.  The  whole  panicle  sooner  or  later  falls  to  the  ground, 
when  tliey  strike  root  and  so  give  rise  to  independent  plants. 
Of  course  vegetative  methods  of  propagation  are  perfectly 
normal  ajid  of  many  kinds ;  but  it  is  only  when  a  plant  suddenly 
undertakes  to  do  it  in  some  abnormal  way  that  it  is  regarded 
as  a  sport.  The  sporting  of  leaves  is  very  various.  In  some 
eases  it  is  apparently  due  to  the  atrophy,  as  in  spinescent 
foliage,  and  the  cut^leaved  or  laciniated  varieties ;  sometimes  to 
hypertrophy,  as  in  crisped  foliage  of  the  Savoys  and  Parsley, 


Ac.  Varieties  of  variegation  are  innumerable,  and  they  have 
mostly  arisen  by  accidental  sporting;  "but  the  causes  are 
obscure.  (To  be  continued.) 


The  First  Irish  Yew. 

The  upright,  columnar,  and  very  distinctive  variety  of  the 
Yew  tree,  which  is  known  as  the  Irish  Yew  (Taxus  baccata 
fastigiata)  is  a  "sport"  variety,  though  now  of  respectable  age. 
The  history  of  its  origin  as  a  cultivated  ornamental  plant  was 
published  m  the  Journal  of  Horiieulture  of  February  6,  1880, 


cause   IS 


The  Original  Irish  (Florence  Court)  Yew. 

and  as  the  facts  are  sure  to  be  new  to  largo  numbers  of  our 
readers,   we  reproduce  them  herewith : — 

As  the  progenitor  of  all  the  Irish  Yews  now  established  in 
this  and  otner  countries,  the  annexed  engraving  from  a  photo- 
graph of  the  original  specimen  growing  in  its  home  at  Florence 
Court.  CJounty  Fermanagh,  Ireland,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of 
Enniskillen,  will- be  welcome.  On  reading  the  remarks  on  Irish 
Yews  in  previous  issues  of  the  JoutikU  of  Horticulture,  his 
lordship  kindly  placed  the  photograph  at  our  disposal,  and  has 
also  obligingly  sent  us  the  following  authentic  account  of  his 
highly  cherished  and  historical  specimen  :— 

The  Irish  or  "Florence  Court"  Yew. 
I  beg  to  state  that  the  two  original  plants  were  found  more 
than  a  century  ago  on  a  rock  in  the  mountain  above  Florence 
Court,  called  Canicknamaddow,  or  "The  Rock  of  the  Dog,'*  by 
a  Mr.  Willis,  tenant  of  the  then  Earl  of  Enniskillen.  He  planted 
one  specimen  in  his  garden,  and  the  other  he  brought  down  to 
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Florence  Court.  The  first  died  about  fifteen  years  ago  [18651. 
The  second  one— the  parent  plant  of  all  the  Irisih  Yews— is  still 
alive  at  Florence  Court.  Its  height  is  only  about  18ft,  and  its 
circumference  17ft,  having  been  greatly  damaged  by  the  number 
of  cuttiiiss  taken  from  it  for  propagation,  whicn  have  been 
forwardedto  all  parts  of  Europe  and  America.  The  late  Earl 
of  Enniskillen  gave  the  fii-st  cuttings  of  this  Yew  to  Messrs. 
Lee  and  Kennedy,  of  Hammersmith.  There  are  now  at  Florence 
Court  several  fine  specimens,  some  of  them  being  from  24ft  to 
26ft  in  height.  I  may  add  that  the  upright  Yew  can  only  be 
propagated  by  cuttkigs,  as  if  the  berry  is^^wn  it  ppoduoes  a 
hybrid  with  the  growQi  of  the  common  Yew,  and  the  foliage  of 
the  upright  or  "Florence  Court*'  Yew.— Enniskillen. 

Mr.  Hubbard,  the  gardener  at  Florence  Court,  states  that 
the  finest  i^pecimen*?  he  nas  seen  are  at  Caledon,  County  Tyrone, 
which  he  estimated  seven  years  as;o  a8  exceeding  25ft  in 
height.-(**  Journal  of  Horticulture,**  1880.) 
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Market  6ardeniDg« 


ViNB  WaTBBINO. 

This  is  not  so  fully  understood  as  it  should  be,  especially  if 
left  to  the  working  hands.  Borders  on  slopes  should  be  ridg^ 
up  in  scjuares,  so  that  the  whole  border  can  be  equally  supplied. 
Gfently  oreaking  the  surface  on  the  higher  levels  will  enable  the 
water  to  be  more  equally  distributed.  Dryness  at  the  base  of 
any  Vine  is  the  forerunner  of  spider.  With  late  crops  hanging, 
after  a  good  flooding,  a  mulching  of  manure  will  help  to  draw  the 
rootlets  nearer  the  surface. 

TOVATOSS. 

■  In  a  broken  season  like  the  present  every  opportunity  should 
be  seized.  As  Cucumbers  went  out  Tomatoes  in  pots  and 
planted-out  followed  in  due  course,  to  run  for  late  autumn  up 
to  December.  It  will  pay  to  take  out  the  first  blooms.  I  have 
for  years  proved  the  value  of  this,  cutting  them  out  with  a  pair 
of  scissors  boTbre  the  blooms  open.  This  removal  gives  more 
strength  to  the  remaining  trusses. 

Mabkbt  Cucumber  Qrowino  at  Worthing. 
On  the  13th,  when  at  Worthing,  I  called  on  Mr.  J.  Dutton, 
of  the  Ham  Arch  Nurseries.  Here  I  found  several  houses 
planted  for  the  third  time  this  year,  \\hile  the  last  one  are 
babies,  just  planted,  others  vary  in  height  up  to  3ft.  I  put 
the  query.  How  long  would  he  run  these  on  for  fruiting? 
Reply,  It  would  doi>end  on  the  success  of  the  fruiting,  as  also 
market  celling  prices,  but  would  Ix?  cleared  out  for  the  early 
New  Year's  planting.  Fuel  is  a  serious  itom,  and  for  an  imi>roved 
heatinj]j  system  he  referred  me  to  Cotton's  l>oiler  as  being  a 
certain  fuel  saver. 

Border  Carnation  Duchess  of  Fife. 

.  I  am  very  pleased  to  see  this  well-knowni  variety  growing 
and  doing  well  in  Middlesex.  They  are  late,  but  the  grass  is 
strong,  and  they  are  thrdu'ing  up  freel3\  Clear  bright  pink,  it 
is  a  very  beautiful  cutting  variety.  As  here  grown  they  are 
being  treated  in  two  distinct  forms.  The  first,  for  long  blooms, 
are  disbudded  ;  then  naturally  grown  for  short  flowers.  I  have 
seen  them  a  few  pence  per  dozen  blooms,  and  even  then  they  pay. 

Sedum  spectabilb  atrqpurpubeum. 
This  is  being  sold  in  the  market,  single  heads  in  48*8,  at  5s. 
per  dozen.  Those,  however,  who  have  it  established  in  their 
borders  have  a  fine  decorative  show.  Mv  own  row  is  a  per- 
fect picture,  each  with  a  dozen  heads  of  bloom  of  a  fine  colour, 
«ud  what  a  hai-vest  for  the  bt^ee!  Lifted  and  divided  plantis  are 
the  best  for  effect,  far  in  advance  of  plants  loft  undisturbed. 
On  the  score  of  profit  there  is  a  good  line  to  be  done  in  plant 
selling,    with   the  young  plants  for   l>oxing  in   the  spring. 

Chrysanthemums  fdr  Stocks. 
Undoubtedly  the  best  cuttings  come  from  planted-out  stuff, 
but  all  cannot  be  so  obtained.  A  step  farther :  could  plants  be 
pix>pagated  from  non-floweiing  stuff  we  should  still  do  bette.r 
There  is  not  the  least  doubt  some  things  do  get  overworked, 
with  the  result  that  there  is  a  falling  off  in  vigour.  "Any 
thing  is  good  enough  for  a  cutting,"  some  folks  say,  but  in 
good  culture  it  is  not  so.  Prices  are  lower  for  all  cut  flowers, 
and  therefore  the  best  crop  niuet  be  got  from  the  strong  healthy 
stock. 

Grapes — Market  Ppospects. 
There  is  a  better  outlook  than  at  the  same  date  last  year. 
Prices  are  not  visibly  higher,  but  what  is  important  to^iote 
is  that  selling  is  much  quicker.  Tlie  September  sunshine  did 
much  good,  and  was  a  godstMid  to  the  growens,  saving  the  fuel. 
AVe  have,  as  usual,  the  bad  Xovenil>er  month  to  get  tli rough, 
but  present  api>earancps  are  favourable  for  the  grower,  who  can 
thus  early  l)e  marketing  a  good  portion  of  his  crop.  I  liave 
stated  prices  are  not  visibly  higher,  yet  I  know  quite  Id.  per  lb 
more  is  being  realis(Kl  than  at  the  same  date  last  year.-^ 
Stephen  Castle. 
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Core  lor  Red  Spider. 

While  agreeing  with  Mr.  Stephen  Castle  that  the  sulphuring 
of  the  hot- water  pipes  is  a  good  remedy  for  red  spider,  I  never 
advise  its  use,  as  1  am  much  too  conversant  with  the  danger 
of  this  remedy  in  the  following  spring,  where  great  care-  is  not 
taken  to  thoroughly  cleanse  the  pipes  prior  to  the  Vines 
bursting  into  flower.  I  have  seen  very  bad  cases  of  "rust" 
upon  the  succeeding  crop,  where  the  fumes  from  the  sulphur 
were  radiated  at  the  time  the  Vines  were  in  flower.  Owing  to 
the  Vines  requiring  higher  temperature  to  enable  them  to 
"set"  thoroughly,  the  sulphur  fumes  were  thix>wn  off.  Vines 
affected  with  red  spider  quickly  fail  if  some  remedy  is  not 
applied  that  will  prove  efficacious.  This  insidious  pest  saps  the 
very  life  from  the  leaves.  Flowers  of  sulphur  sprinkled  over 
the  spider-affected  places,  generally  on  the  underneath  side  of 
the  leaves,  will  check  its  ravages  at  once,  if  taken  in  hand 
without  delay.  "When  the  first  few  leaves  are  noted  as  being 
infested  with  red  spider,  brown  sulphur  puffed  on  to  the  leaves 
with  an  indiarubber  puffer,  holding  the  leaf  in  the  left  hand, 
with  its  underneath  side  turned  upwai*ds,  is  sufficient. — S.  P. 


Poisonoas  y.  Edible  Fangi. 

Several  letters  upon  this  important  subject  have  appeared 
in  the  Journal  of  Horticulture ^  but  I  have  not  observed  any 
reference  to  the  fine  series  of  models  of  British  Fungi  which 
can  be  seen  in  the  Natural  History  Department  of  the  BritLsh 
Museum,  South  Kensington.  To  anyone  who  may  be  witJiin 
ireach  of  that  establishment,  and  who  may  not  have  other 
opportunities  for  gaining  exact  knowledge  on  the  subject,  a  few 
visits  will  afford  most  valuable  information.  Tlie  collection 
was  originally  formed  by  James  Sowerby  early  in  last  century, 
with  the  s^KKjial  object  of  conveying  to  the  public  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  chief  poisonous  and  edible  fungi  found  in 
England.  To  assist  in  that  object  the  models  were  arranged 
in  a  room  at  his  residence,  and  the  public  were  admitted  free 
on  si>ecified  days ;  but  in  1844,  after  his  death,  the  collection 
was  obtained  from  his  son,  Mr.  James  de  Carle  Sowerby,  for 
the  British  Museum.  Tlie  important  work  of  'restoring  and 
colouring  the  models  was  undertaken  by  Mr,  Worthin^on  G. 
Smith,  and  in  addition  the  latter  well-known  authority  pre- 
pared an  illustrated  guide  to  be  publislied  by  the  Museum 
authorities  at  a  popular  price,  and  this  still  remains  the  best 
simple  but  accurate  introauction  to  the  study  of  the  commoner 
British  Fungi. 

Some  years  ago,  with  the  help  of  the  models  here  referred 
to,  Mr.  Smith's  guide,  a  little  manual  bjr  Dr.  M.  C.  Cooke,  Dr. 
Robert  Hogg's  "Edible  Fungi."  and  with  occasional  visits  to 
the  annual  fungus  foray  of  the  Essex  Field  Club  in  Epping 
Forest,  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  ueeful  general  knowledge  €« 
most  of  the  species  likely  to  be  of  service  or  the  reverse.  The 
fungus  forays  ii>eferred  to  were  especially  interesting  gather- 
ing^, as  the  species  found  by  the  members  were  exhibited  on 
tables  at  the  headquarters  after  each  day's  search,  and  Mr. 
Worthington  Smhh  was  usually  prominent  in  the  important 
work  of  naming  the  specimens  accurately.  I  am  not  aware  if 
these  excursionK  are  still  continued,  but  at  the  period  of  which 
I  am  writing  Epping  Forest  was  a  prolific  hunting  ground 
for  fungi,  and  I  nave  often  been  astonished  at  the  large 
number  of  distinct  kinds  that  resulted  from  a  few  hours'  careful 
search. 

In  the  British  Museum  collection  of  models  the  fungjis  which 
was  held  to  be  responsible  for  the  calamity  at  Ipswich,  i.e., 
Agaricus  phalloides,  is  the  first  of  the  whole  series,  and  is 
iselected  as  typical  of  the  generic  structure;  though  another, 
namely,  Agaricus  vaginatus,  is  given  as  the  type  of  the  dan- 

f;eix>us  Kub-genus  Amanitas,  which  includes,  brides  A.  phal- 
oides,  the  deadly  A.  musoarius,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
attractive  of  British  species  by  reason  of  its  brilliant  scarlet 
pileus  (cap).  Though  not  eo  conspicuous  individually,  the 
former  is  much  more  common,  and  it  is  quite  easily  recognised 
when  the  characters  are  once  understood.  There  certainly 
should  be  no  occasion  for  confusing  it  with  the  edible  field  or 
cultivated  Mushroom,  but  in  rural  districts  frequently  a  deplor- 
able ignorance  prevails  concerning  common  wild  plants.  .  Some 
attempts  are  made  in  («chools  to  encourage  a  love  of  natural 
history,  but  good  object  lessons,  assisted  by  similar  models  to 
those  at  South  Kensington,  would  assifit  very  materially  in 
les-ening  the  danger  arising  from  imperfect  knowledge  respect- 
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ing  fungi.     The  scares  created  by  such  unfortunate  accidents  as 

that  recently  recorded  also  do  considerable  harm  in  checking 

the  consumption  of  perfectly  wholesome  species,  for  the  public 

generally  go  to  exti'emes  in  these  matters.     Gardeners,  above 

all,  ought  to  pcssess  at  least  an  elementary  knowledge  on  the 

subject,  but  even  with  so  esvsentially  a  practical  object  in  view 

as  the  avoidance  of  i)oisonou«  species,  tne  study  of  fungi  is  too 

often  flouted  as  a  **  scientific  fad "  by  the  young  and  thoughtle>-B. 

— R.  Lewis  Castle. 

<■■■■ 

Diion  ol  Gardeners'  Societies. 

Under  the  above  heading  you  published  in  vour  issue  of  last 
week  an  intimation  from  the  President  and  Council  of  the 
Rojal  Horticultural  Society  of  their  adoption  of  propoeala  to 
unite  the  mutual  improvement  horticultural  societies.  The 
result  of  their  consideration  will,  I  feel  sure,  meet  with  uni- 
versal approval,  and  I  should  like  to  add  my  word  of  thanks. 
May  I,  on  behalf  qf  the  Croydon  Society,  who  were  the 
originators  of  this  union,  appeal  to  all  societies  coming  under 
this  category  to  join  at  once,  and  so  show  their  approval  by 
making  it  the  strong  body  we  all  hojw  for?  In  October,  1906, 
a  provisional  committee  was  appointed  to  formulate  a  scheme 
for  joining  these  mutual  improvement  societies  together,  and 
after  considerable  and  oaretul  deliberation  they  thought  it 
best  to  approach  the  R.H.S.,  asking  them  to  take  the  matter 
up,  instef^  of  creating  a  separate  society,  an4  this  the  R.H.8. 
have  been  good  enough  to  do,  adopting  the  suggestions  con- 
veyed bv  the  committee.  With  such  recognition  we  may  all 
be  proud,  and  I  trust  this  stimulus  to  the  many  mutual  improve- 
ment societies  throughout  the  country  will  tend  to  create  fresh 
endeavours  in  these  Dodies  for  the  betterment  of  the  profession 

and     horticulture    generally Harry  Boshier,  Croydon,  Hon. 

Sec.  to  the  Provisional  Committee. 


The  Small  Holdings  let,  1907, 

We  have  -received  the  following  circular,  which  has  been 
sent  to  county  councils  and  county  boroughs  in  England  and 
Wales:— 

I  am  directed  by  the  Board  of  Agi'iculture  and  Fisheries  to 
inform  you  that  the  Small  Holdings  and  Allotments  ^ Act,  1^0/, 
comes  into  operation  on  the  Ist.  Janiiary,  1908,  and  that,  in 
view  of  the  very  important  and  extensive  powoi-s  which  it  gives 
to  county  councils,  the  Board  would  suggest  that  your  Council 
should  consider  at  an  early  date  what  stepfi  should  bo  taken 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act  in  their  county.  There 
are  many  mattere  of  detail  connected  Ti-ith  the  Act  which  are 
receiving  the  careful  consideration  of  the  Board,  and  as  to 
these  communications  will  be  addressed  to  you  from  time  to 
time,  but  the  Board  think  it  desirable  to  call  the  attention  of 
your  Council  at  once  to  the  fact  that  the  Act  provides  that 
county  councils  may  themselves  take  the*  initiative  in  preparing 
a  draft  sdheme  or  schemes  for  the  provision  of  small  holdings 
for  tlieir  county. 

At  a  later  period  the  Board  hoixj  to  be  in  a  position  to 
nominate  officers  to  confer  with  your  Council  as  to  the 
administration  of  the  Act.  f)ut  they  would  suggest  in  the  inean- 
time  that  your  Council  snould  at  once  set  on  foot  preliminary 
enquiries  as  to  the  extent  of  the  demand  for  small  noldings  in 
their  county,  and  as  to  the  possibility  of  satisfying  those 
demands  by  the  acquisition  of  suitable  land  either  within  or 
without  the  county.  The  Board  are  of  opinion  that  these  pre- 
Hminarjr  enquiries  should  be  as  little  formal  as  possible,  and 
they  think  that  no  better  method  could  be  adopted  than  to 
invite  the  individual  members  of  the  Council  to  interest  them- 
selves in  the  matter  by  making  informal  enquiries  in  their 
respective  districts.  It  will  also  be  necessary  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  should  be  made  known  to  the  class  who  are 
likely  to  take  advantage  of  it,  and  in  this  connection  I  am  to 
observe  that  experience  has  shown  that  very  useful  information 
is  often  obtained  by  the  insertion  in  the  local  newspapers  of 
advertisements,  framed  in  simple  language,  inviting  applica- 
tions from  men  who  desire  land  for  small  holdings,  and  request- 
ing applicants  to  forward  particulars  es  to  the  quantity  of  land 
desired,  the  locality  preferred,  the  extent  of  their  experience 
in  agriculture  and  the  amount  of  their  capital.  With  this  in- 
formation in  their  possession  your  Council  would  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  consider  the  steps  to  oe  taken  to  satisfy  the  demand  so 
soon  as  the  Act  comes  into  operation. 

I  am  further  directed  to  call  the  attention  of  your  Council 
to  the  fact  that  the  small  holdings  provided  by  county  councils, 
under  the  Act  of  1892  have  in  no  case  resulted  in  any  charge 
bein^;  placed  on  the  rates  of  the  county,  and  that  where  small 
holdmes  are  provided  under  the  Act  of  this  year  the  possibility 
of  any  such  charge  arising  haS  been  very  con*»iderably 
diminished.  Under'  Section  17  of  the  Act.  tlio  Board  are 
authorised,  subject  to  regulations  to  be  made  hereafter  by  the 
Board  with  the  approval  of  the  Treasury,  to  repay  to  county 
oouncals^  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  exjjenses  incurred  by  a 
council  in  relation  to  the  acquisition  of  land  for  the  purposes  of. 


small  holdings  (other  than  the  purchase  money,  or  any  com- 
pensation, or  rent  payable  in  respect  of  the  land),  and  in  pur- 
suance of  Section  14  of  the  Act,  the  term  for  the  repayment  of 
loans  for  the  purchase  of  land  may  be  extended  to  eighty  years, 
and  county  councils  will  be  able  to  borrow  from  the  Public 
Works  lioan  Commissioners  on  favourable  terms.  In  addition, 
in  cases  in  which  the  carrving  out  of  a  scheme  under  the  new 
Act,  has  resulted  or  is  likely  to  (result  in.  a  loss,  one-half  of  that 
loss  will  be  borne  by  the  Exchequer  subject  to  certain  condi- 
tions which  will  be  set  out  in  a  Treasury  Minute  to  be  subse- 
quentlv  issued.  I  am  to  add  that  the  expression  '^county 
council' '  in  the  Act  of  1892  and  in  the  new  Act  includes  the 
council  of  a  county  borough.  Copies  of  the  new  Act  are  now 
obtainable,  either  directly  or  through  any  bookseller,  from 
Messrs.  Wyman  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Fetter  Lane,  London,  E.C. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  forward  copies  of  this  circular  on  application. 
— T.  H.  Elliott,  Secretary,  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries, 
4,  Whitehall  Place,  London,  S.W.,  30tli  September,  1907. 

— <»#«» 

Hortiottltual  Returns. 

The  series  of  events  which  led  up  to  the  passing  of  the 
Injurious  Insects  and  Pests  Act  should  have  convinced  fruit 
growers  that  it  is  only  by  persistent  e£Forts  on  the  nart  of 
themselves  and  their  friends  that  they  are  likely  to  obtain  a 
proper  recognition  of  their  requirements  from  the  Board  of 
Agriculture.  That  such  legislation  was  necessary  was  pro- 
minently recommended  by  tne  Fruit  Committee,  out  that  re- 
commendation was  shelved  till  the  efforts  of  private  individuals 
forced  the  Board  into  action.  It  is  the  same  with  all  the  other 
recommendations  of  this  committee,  even  in  cases  where  their 
adoption  involved  no  legislation  ana  no  expenditure.  Amongst 
those  recommendations  which  were  the  most  simple  to  adopt  was- 
one  for  the  improvement  of  the  returns  of  land  under  fruit. 
Such  returns  are  not  merely  a  matter  of  interest  to  the  curious, 
but  may  often  be  of  much  practical  importance. 

It  was  only  a  few  months  ago  that  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
experienced  tne  need  of  such  returns  in  the  case  of  Gooseberry 
plantations,  and  they,  who  should  have  been  in  possession  of 
these  returns,  and  who  could  alone  get  them,  applied  helplessly 
for  them  to  the  county  authorities,  who  had  not  got  them,  and 
who  never  pretended  to  collect  them.  Probably  in  consequence 
of  a  letter  which  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  Horticuiiure,  the 
Board  have  now  made  some  alteration  in  the  form  of  the  re* 
turns,  but,  unfortunately,  it  is  an  alteration  which  will  onl^^ 
make  matters  worse  instead  of  better.  In  these  forms  there  are 
twenty-eight  headings  under  which  farm  crops  are  entered.  One 
of  these  (No.  22)  is  for  smaU  fruit,  but  there  is  none  for  other 
fruits— at  any  rate,  in  the  body  of  the  returns.  If  this  other 
fruit  is  in  grass,  it  simply  figures  under  the  heading  of  Per- 
manent Grass  (No.  27);  if  it  is  in  cultivated  land,  it  is  entered 
as  Bare  Fallow  (So.  24).  The  recent  alteration  applies  to  the 
small   fruit,   which    is  now   sub-divided   into— (a)   Strawberries, 

(b)  Raspberries,  (c)  Currants  and  Gooseberries,  (d)  other  kinds. 
\\iiy  Currants  and  Gooseberrfes  should  be  lumped  together  it 
is  impossible  to  see,  especially  in  view  of  the  recent  experience 
of  the  Board  as  to  the  want  of  statistics  for  Gooseberries  alone ; 
the  data  for  Black  Currants  should  also  be  separated  from  those 
for  Ked  Currants,  and  would  give  valuable  information  as  to 
the  effect  which  the  ravages  of  the  mite  have  produced  on  this 
brancl^  of  the  fruit  industry. 

That  the  acreage  under  such  separate  headings  is  too  insigni. 
fioant  for  separate  entry  cannot  be  contended,  for  we  find 
separate  headings  (and  main  headings  too)  for  such  things  as 
Flax  and  Chicory,  of  which  the  total  production  in  the  kingdom 
is  measured  by  two  or  three  hundred  and  two  or  three  score  of 
acres  respectively.  Although  fruit  other  than  small  fruit  is  not 
entered  under  the  main  heading,  information  respecting  it  is 
asked  for  under  "  Special  Inquiries."  This  in  itself  is  highly 
objectionable,  as  was  admitted  by  Mr.  Hew,  the  head  of  the 
statistical  department  of  the  Board,  before  the  Committee ;  for 
we  get  a  double  entry  of  fruit  land,  once  under  *'  Grass ''  or 
''Fallow,"  and  a^^ain  under  the  special-  inquiries  about 
"  Orchards."  Orchards,  it  may  be  remarked,  presumably  in- 
clude fruit  plantations  in  cultivated  soil ;  but  this  is  not  stated, 
as  it  should  be.  Under  the  heading  of  Orchards  five  sub- 
headings  have   now  beep  introduced : — (a)   Annies,    (b)   Pears, 

(c)  Cherries,  (d)  Plums,  (e)  other  fruits.  So  far,  this  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction ;  but  the  instructions  accompanying  it  are 
such  as  to  render  it  absolutely  futile.  These  instructions  are : 
''  Mixed  orcliards  containing  more  of  one  sort  of  tree 
than  another  should  be  entered  against  the  sort  to  which 
the  larger  proportion  of  the  trees  belong.  Where  the  sorts  are 
equally  mixed,  the  entry  should  be  made  against  '  Other 
kinds.'"  ' 

This  forcibly  suggests  the  story  of  a  certain  well-known 
scientific  man  who  was  iryine  to  find  out  what  railway  tickets 
were  required  for  his  pets  :  *'  Please,  sir,  the  stationmaster  says 
that  oats  is  dogs,  and  rabbits  is  dogs,  but  that  there  tortoise  is 
a  hinsec."  If  a  grower  has  a  plantation  of  5(X)  Apples,  600 
Pears,  and  501  Plums,  his  Apple.s  are  Plums  and  his  Pears  are 
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Plums ;  but  if  the  one  additional  Plum  dies,  all  bis  trees  become 
"other  fruits,"  or  if  two  Plums  and  one  Apple  die,  they  all 
beoome  Peare.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  any  system  better 
calculated  to  produce  tnorouffhly  worthless  returns ;  the  ^pple- 
growine  in  the  kingdom  will  beoome  grossly  exaggerated,  and 
Pear  cultivation  will  appear  to  be  almost  non-existent.  It  must 
have  taken  the  Board  a  long  time  to  elaborate  such  a  master- 
piece of  topsy-turvydom.  It  is  hard  to  see  what  the  difficulties 
in  dealing  with  mixed  plantations  are.  Surely  a  man  who  has 
got  sufficient  brains  to  grow,  say,  ten  acres  of  fruit,  will  have 
brains  enough  to  estimate  roughly  how  many  of  these  ten  acres 
are  occupied  by  the  various  fruits  which  he  grows ;  and,  however 
faulty  his  estimate  may  be,  it  will  certainly  be  nearer  the  truth 
than  if  he  puts  down  his  Apples  as  being  Pears,  or  his  Cherries 
as  Plums. 

When  Mr.  Rew  was  under  examination,  I  submitted  to  him 
a  scheme  of  returns  to  which  neither  he  nor  any  members  of  the 
committee  could  see  any  objection.  The  scheme  was  simply  to 
have  one  entry  for  fruit  amongst  the  main  agricultural  returns, 
thus  avoiding  the  pernicious  system  of  double  entry  now  in 
existence,  and  to  have  this  entry  divided  under  two  main  head- 
ings of— A,  Fruit  in  grass;  and  B,  Fruit  in  cultivated. land. 
Under  A  and  B  there  would  be  sub-headings  for  details  similar 
to  those  now  existing.  Under  A,  we  should  have  Apples,  Pears, 
Plums,  Cherries,  other  fruits— total,  soMand-so;  under  B,  Apples. 
Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  Strawberries,  Raspberries  Red  and 
White  Currants,  Black  Currants,  Gooseberries,  other  fruits^ 
total,  sonand-so;  and  if  the  grower  found  himself  incapable  of 
giving  the  details,  he  could  enter  the  totals  only.  In  collecting 
statistics  it  is  highly  important  to  make  as  few  changes  as  pos- 
sible, so  that  the  continuity  of  the  records  may  not  be  destroyed. 
The  adoption  of  the  plan  here  described  would  not  destroy  the 
continuity,  with  previous  records,  as  it  simply  introduces  more 
detail  into  the  records.  Under  the  system  introduced  by  the 
Board  this  year,  whereby  fruits  are  called  '*  out  of  their  name," 
this  continuity  is  effectually  destroyed,  and  it  is  earnestly  to 
be  hoped,  therefore,  that  it  will  be  abandoned  without  delay.— 
Spencer  Pickering. 


9  ^9m   ■ 


ODtdoor  Peacb  Trees. 

I  think  "D.  C*  takes  a  much  too  desponding;  view  of  the 
possibilities  of  outdoor  Peach  culture  in  England,  and 
ospecially  in  the  county  of  Norfolk.  I  fear  he  cannot  have  seen 
many  of  the  famous  gardens  in  that  county,  or  he  would  take 
heart  and  have  a  good  try  to  obtain  satisfactory  results; 
because  I  can  assure  'him  it  is  only  a  question  of  walls,  ability, 
and  energy,  to  obtain  all  that  is  required  in  Peach  culture.  In 
Lord  Battersea's  famous  garden  at  Overstrand,  on  what  many 
would  term  a  low  wall,  last  year  there  were  remarkable  crops 
of  such  varieties  as  Gladstone,  Goshawk,  Hale's  Early,  Princess 
of  Wales,  Sea  Eagle,  Nectarine  Peach,  and  Condor,  with  Pine 
Apple  and  Pitmaston  Orange  Nectarines.  The  trees  were  re- 
markably healthy,  and  bade  fair  to  continue  so. 

At  Gunton  Park,  liord  SuflSeld's  noted  garden  for  hardy 
fruit,  Peach  trees  on  an  east  wall  were  carrying  excellent  crops. 
I  would  remind  "D.  C*  that  too  often  there  are  causes 
(removable)  which  militate  against  success  in  open-air  Peach 
culture,  such  as  sheer  neglect  of  insect  pests  until  they  have 
wrought  irretrievable  mischief.  Want  of  wat^r  at  the  roots 
during  a  dry  spell  in  September  or  October  after  the  fruit  is 
gathered  is  very  bad.  Some  persons  are  apt  to  forget  all 
about  their  trees  after  picking  the  fruit  until  they  see  si^s 
of  life  the  following  year.  How  can  a  Peach  tree  perfect  its 
buds  in  the  autumn  for  next  year's  fruit  crop  if  it  is  denied 
the  necessary  conditions  of  root  moisture,  and  a  neglect  of 
seasonable  pruning  of  its  branches?  In  this  county  (Hants) 
Peach  trees  succeed  remarkably  well.  I  wonder  what  the  late 
Mr.  Wildsmith  would  have  said  if  some  person  had  suggested 
Peach  trees  were  not  a  success  at  Heckfieldl— E.  Molyneux. 


-^•#^ 


Seasonable  Hardy  Flowers. 

Schizostylos  ooccinea  is  in  flower,  and  is  doing  remarkably 
well  in  a  dry  gravelly  soil;  Stokesia  cyanea  that  was  planted 
late  is  also  showing  one  or  two  blooms.  I  think  it  would  be  best, 
if  Dne  could  spare  plants,  to  keep  the  blooms  cut  off  every  other 
one,  to  encourage  freer  flowering  the  following  year,  leaving 
those  that  have  flowered  this  year  for  similar  treatment  next. 
Lithospermum  prostratum  is  once  more  in  flower.  What  a  blue  I 
and  so  easy  to  "do.**  Hypericum  repens  is  also  still  in  flower. 
This  little  gem  possesses  many  charms,  as  the  buds  are  vivid  red, 
the  flowers  beautiful  apricot  with  red  stamens  or  anth/ers,  and 
the  leaves  a  vivid  sea  green.  Solanum  ^asrainoides.  is  flowering 
on  a  protected  wall ;  in  fact  it  has  been"  in  Bower  since  Ma-y., 
Our  Phygelius  oapensis  is  also  flowering^  but  it  bears  the  mark^ 
of  last  winter's  severity.  Romneya  Coulteri  has  still  some 
blosAoms  to  expaufd,  and  has,  I  think,  had  a  longer  season  of 
flower  this  year  than  it  has  had  for  some  time ;  and  all  of  the 
plants  had  been  shifted  the  previous  autumn.— D.   VV. 


Galochoiti. 

The  Calochorti  (or  Calochortuses),  oomnwrnly  termed  Mari- 
posa Lilies,  are  an^ong  the  most  elegant  of  half-hardy  North 
American  bulbous  plants.  It  is  unfortunate  that  tl^y  are  not 
quite  hardy.  In  cold  damp  soils  they  rot  away.  What  they 
enjoy  is  a  turfv  porous  loam,  made,  however,  as  firm  as 
possible;  and  the  border  shoula  be  as  warm  as  possible.  A 
west  or  southern  aspect,  with  the  shelter  <^  a  wall  behind,  is 
the  best.  Narrow  borders  by  the  side  of  plant  houses  are  orten 
suitable.  Plant  the  bulbs  three  times  their  own  depth  at  this 
time  of  year.  Perfect  drainage  is  absolutely  imperative,  for 
the  border  or  bed  in  which  they  are  must  be  fairly  dry  during 
the  ripenin^-off  period;. and  it  would  be  just  as  well  if  pro- 
tection against  rains  could  be  ^iven  them  at  that  period.  It 
is  for  this  that  these  i>retty  "Lilies"  are  sometimes  cultivated 
in  frames.  Cultivation  in  pots  is  also  to  be  recommended. 
After  flowering  time  the  bull»  may  be  lifted  and  be  carefully 
stored  until  planting  time;  or  they  may  be  covered  to  keep 
them  dry  ana  be  left  to  thoroughly  ripen.  Lifting  evexy  three^ 
years,   however,  is  advisable. 

The  Calochorti  have  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention 
within  the  last  few  years.  Only  some  half-doeen  species,  how- 
ever, are  generally  ^rown,  these  including  C.  venustus,  some- 
times called  the  Califomian  Tulip,  which  has  a  creamy-white 
ground-  colour,  the  inside  of  the  petals  the  same,  and  suffused 
with  rose  and  yellow,  with  a  large  crimson  bloton  at  the  base. 
This  is  a  variable  species,  and  one  of  its  forms  is  seen  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  engraving.  C.  luteus,  C.  <dbus.  C.  splendens 
(lilac-blue),  and  C.  pulchellus  (yeUow)  are  others  or  the  best.— T. 


las. 


The  species  which  has  been  most  valuable  in  hybridising  is 
Aquilegia  c»rulea,  a  most  beautiful  plant  from  the  Bocky 
Mountains,  with  large  blue  and  white  flowers  and  very  long 
spurs.  It  only  grows  about  a  foot  high,  and  is  more  delicate 
both  in  appearance  and  in  constitution  than  most  Columbines. 
It  does  not  usually  flourish  for  very  long  in  our  cardens  (com- 
ments the  gardening  essayist  of  "The  Times'^,  and  often 
begins  to  dwindle  away  after  flowering  well  for  two  years. 
Luckily,  it  can  be  raised  very  easily  from  seed,  although  it  is 
sometimes  rather  difficult  to  obtain  a  strain  of  seed  that  comes 
true.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  seed  always  should  come  from  its 
native  home,  and  some  seedsmen  sell  seed  directly  imported. 
The  seed  should  be  sown  in  spring,  so  that  the  plants  may  be 
strong  enough  to  plant  out  in  their  permanent  homes  in  early 
autumn.  If  th^  are  planted  out  late  they  often  succumb  to 
our  winters.  Where  tne  soil  is  heavy  and  cold,  they  should 
be  planted  out  in  spring.  Aquilegia  cserulea  likes  a  li^ht,  rich 
soil  with  l>lenty  of  vegetable  matter  in  it,  and  a  fairly  cool 
place.  It  is  an  excellent  plant  for  the  north  side  of  a  large 
rock  aarden.  There  is  a  rare  white  form,  and  also  a  yellow 
one  which  often  appears  in  a  batch  'of  seedlings,  but  is  inferior 
to  the  type. 

Aquilegia  canadensis  has  lifi^t  scarlet  and  yellow  flowers, 
long  spurred,  but  smaller  than  th<)se  of  A.  csBrulea.  It  has 
also  a  stronger  constitution,  and  will  flower  well  in  our  gardens 
for  some  years.  Aquilegia  chrysantha  js  another  long-^urred 
species  from  North  America,  with  soft  yellow  fl^owers.  it  is  a 
very  vigorous  species,  almost  as  vigorous  as  A.  vulgaris;  and 
there  are  several  varieties  of  it,  including  a  double  one.  It 
deserves  a  place  in  every  garden.  Aquilegia  califomica  is 
yellow  and  orange,  and  also  a  vigorous  tall-growing  plant.  It 
has  produced  several  hybrkis,  some  superior  to  botn  species. 
Aquilegia  Skinner! ,  a  species  from  Central  America,  is  also 
red  and  yellow,  and  a  very  bright  coloured  flower.  It  has 
been  used  a  good  deal  in  hybridisation ;  the  hybrids  with 
A.  vulgaris  are  more  vigorous  than  the  species,  and  very 
various  in  colour  and  form.  A.  Skinneri  itself,  coming  from 
a  hot  climate,  is  not  very  vigorous  in  our  gardens,  particularly 
in  a  heavy  or  cold  soil.  Aquilegia  jaeschkani  is  a  hybrid,  also 
with  yellow  and  red  flowers. 

There  are  several  species  of  Columbines  from  Siberia]  but 
the  only  one  of  very  distinct  character  t^d  beauty  is  Aquilegia 
glandulosa.  This  resembles  Aquilegia  caerulea  in  colour  and  in 
the  delicacy  of  its  beauty ;  but  it  is  more  compact  and  upright 
in  growth,  its  spurs  are  rather  shorter  and  its  flowers  not  so 
widely  opened.  Its  leaves  are  even  more  delicately  cut,  and 
it  flowers  some  weeks  earlier.  Besides  being  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  Columbines,  it  is  unfortunately  one  of  the  few 
that  are  difficult  to  grow,  often  dying  out  quickly  in  English 
gardens,  and  sometimes  refusing  to  flower  at  all.  It  must 
never  be  disturbed  while  at  rest,  but  should  be  moved,  if 
at  all,  after  it  has  flowered.  It  is  best  grown  from  seed  sown 
as  soon  as  ripe  or  in  spring;  and  the  seedlings  should  be 
placed  in  their  permanent  homes  as  soon  as  they  are  large 
enough    to    be    moved ;    or    if    they    are    not    large    enough 
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till    late    itt'tlie  year,  they    should    be    left    till    the    spring,  sun,  when  it  follows  a  sharp  frost.    It  is  a  plant  well  worth 

and  wintered  in  a  cold  frame.       There  is  still  a  good  deal  of  !  trying  on  sheltered  north-westetlj  slopes  of  the  rock  garden; 

uncertainty  about  the  conditions  which  suit  Aquilegia  glandu-  and  it  mar  be  that  a  dash  of  lime  in  the  soil  will  assist  its 

losa  best,  as  it  is  a  most  capricious  plant.       But  it  seems  to  I  growth,     ^me  people  say  that  it  likes  a  heavily  manured  soil ; 


Calochortus  pulchellus  (uppermost)   and   C.    venustus. 


prefer   a   light  soil  enriched   with   humus  and  a  rather  cool  |  but  manure  is  probably  more  useful  to  it  as  a  protection  against 

Situation.     Drought  will  often  kill  it  oflP  quickly.       It  should  |  drought  than  as  nourishment,  and  should  be  placed  well  below 

have  a  westerly  or  north-westerly  aspect,  as  the  flower  buds  j  the  roots,  or  used  as  a  topndressing  in  hot  weather,  if  applied 

form  very  early  and  are  apt  to  be  withered  up  by  the  morning  j  at  all.     At  any  rate,  a  plant  so  beautiful  is  worth  some  trouble. 
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The   Scientific   Committee  and   Summer  Pruning:. 

Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  make  known  in  next  week's  issue 
of  youT  paper  tbat  a  discussion  on  "Summer  Pruning"  will 
take  place  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  R.H.S.  Scientific  Com- 
mittee, in  the  Lecture  Ball,  Vincent  Square,  at  4  p.m.  on 
16th  October,  in  which  Messrs.  A.  H.  Pearson,  H.  Somers 
Rivers,  W.  Seabrook,  Spencer  Pickering,  F.R.S.,  and  others  are 
expected  tou  take  part?  Visitors  interested  are  welcome^  and 
should  make  known  their  desire  to  be  present  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  or  the  secretary.  Thanking  you  in  anticipa- 
tion—Fred.  J.  Chittenden,  The  L#aboratory,  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  Gardens,  Wisley,  Ripley,  Surrey. 

Apple,  Tliomas  Rivers. 

We  have  heard  very  good  reports  of  this  Apple,  and  on 
seeing  a  dish  of  fruits  exhibited  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Societv  from  Wisley,  we  had  it  drawn  for 
reproduction.  It  is  one  of  Messrs.  Rivers  and  Son's  introduc- 
tions, and  from  them  we  kindly  received  the  following  par- 
ticulars: "A  seedling  from  Mother  (American):  F.C.C.  4/10/92. 
A  strong  grower,  forming  a  handsome  tree,  and  a  great  bearer ; 
a  cooking  variety  of  singularly  rich  flavour,  ready. for  use  in 
the  middle  of  September,  and  lasts  until  December."  Our 
drawing  shows  the  size  and  "sucar-loaf"  form  of  the  fruits. 
These  are  crimson  on  the  sunny  side ;  the  flesh  is  firm  in  texture. 


Apples. 

On  page  302  "D.''  has  some  interesting  remarks  to  offer 
in  connection  with  the  Apples  of  the  season.  A  noble  Apple 
in  appearance  is  Annie  Eilizabeth ,  and  those  who  are  fond  of  grow, 
ing  fine  looking  fruits  mijyjht  do  worse  than  try  this  on  the 
Paraciise.  Generally  speaking  one  must  have  more  patience 
in  waiting  for  the  fruits  tlian  with  some  of  the  other  varieties 
mentioned  by  '*  D."  We  have  a  good  crop  of  Bismarck,  though 
the  fruits  are  neither  so  large  or  highly  coloured  as  last  year. 
Lord  Derby  is  this  season  finer  than  1  have  notice/d  it  iFor  a 
number  of  years.  This  is  not  what  may  be  called  a  pretty 
Apple,  and  though  it  may  be  crown  very  large,  is  not  generally 
speaking  a  good  market  Apple.  Potts  s  Seedling  has  been  a 
light  crop,  and  the  same  may  be  ^id  of  Ecklinville,  though  the 
few  fruits  obtained  have  been  very  fine.  Grosvenors  on  small 
bushes  were  good,  and  cropped  quite  heavily  enough.  Bramley's 
Seedling  has  also  served  us  well.  We  grow  but  few  dessert 
varieties,  though  Blenheim  on  old  trees  is  a  full  crop  of  rather 
poor  fruits.'  I  have  seen  several  trees  in  different  orchards  of 
this  variety  very  heavily  cropped. 

Taken  all  round,  ray  experience  coincides  to  a  considerable 
extent  with  that  of  '*  D,"  and  the  conclusion  one  must  arrive 
at  is  that  1907  cannot  be  described  with  anv  degree  of  truth 
as  a  good  Apple  year.  Prices  in  the  locaf  markets  are  not 
over-grand.  This  is  owing  no  doubt  to  the  fact  that  many 
growers  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  store,  but  sell  direct  from 
he  trees,  irrespective  of  variety.  P'or  really  fine  Apples, 
lowever,  prices  are  well  maintained.  The  foreigner  is  doubtless 
well  prepared  to  supply  the  deficiency  there  may  possibly  be 
later  on  in  our  home  supply.— J.  W. 


n^ 


I  beg  to  add  a  few  notes  on  the  cropping  of  Apples  to  those 
of  '*  D  "  in  the  Journal  of  Horticulturey  page  302.  I  consider 
that  *'  D's  "  conclusions  are  correct  as  regards  his  selection  of 
the  three  best  cropping  varieties  of  Apples,  viz.,  Stirling 
Castle,  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  and  Early  Victoria.  These  are 
the  three  best  cropping  varieties  that  I  am  acquainted  with. 
Stirling  Castle  also  always  crops,  let  the  weather  be  what  it 
may,  more  so  if  the  trees  have  been  properly  cared  for  the 
previous  year.  AH  the  varieties  are  excellent  kitchen  Apples, 
medium  growers  as  regards  size  of  trees,  and  of  healthy  con- 
stitution. Stirling  Castle  is  a  beautifully  shaped  large  Apple 
when  well  grown.  There  is  money  in  the  three  varieties  men- 
tioned above.  The  varieties  that  have  cxopped  very  well  in 
1907  with  me  are  Warner's  King  (never  fails}.  Alfriston,  heavy 
crop;  Worcester  Pearmain,  good  crops;  Loddington  Seedling, 
good ;  Keswick  Codiin,  heavy ;  Ecklinville  Seedling,  good  crop  • 
Allmgton  Pippin,  good;  Lord  SuflBeld,  fair;  Peasgood's  None- 
such, good  on  some  trees;  Cox's  Pomona,  good ;  Maltster,  good  • 
Lady  Sudeley,  half  a  crop;    Newton  Wonder,    a    failure    ten 


trees ;  Cox*s  Orange  Pippin,  a  failure,  ten  trees ;  New  Hawthorn- 
den,  half  a  crop;  Golden  Winter  Pearmain>  a  failure:  three 
trees,  twenty  years  o4d  or  more ;  Gascoigne's  Scarlet  Seedling, 
not  a  quarter  of  a  crop,  six  trees ;  Irish  Peach  bore  a  good 
crop ;  Lord  Derbv,  half  a  crop,  fine  fruit ;  Bramley's,  quarter 
of  a  crop ;  Mere  de  Menage,  half  a  crop;  Bismarck,  quarter  of  a 
crop ;  Belle  de  Pontoise,  tailure ;  Small's  Admirable,  failure ; 
Emperor  Alexander,  failure ;  Lady  Henniker,  half  a  crop ;  Tower 
of  Glamis  and  Large  Cockpit,  failures. — Geo.  Pigkbr,  Hessle- 
wood,  near  Hull.  

From  what  I  read  in  the  various  papers,  there  would  appear 
to  be  a  great  fluctuation  in  the  crop  of  Apples,  not  only  in 
the  various  counties,  but  in  the  same  neighbournoods.  Quite 
close  to  this  garden  are  to  be  found  trees  loaded  with  very 
good,  clean  fruit;  while  close  by  a  whole  orchard  may  be 
searched  in  vain  for  the  same  Quantity  of  fruit  as  one  tree  in 
the  other  garden  is  carrying.  Not  only  is  this  so,  but  in  one 
case  the  trees  are  leafless,  owing  to  a  funsus  which  has  done 
a  terrible  amount  of  harm  to  Apple  trees  tnis  summer,  especi- 
ally certain  varieties ;  but  in  the  other  the  trees  are  perfectly 


Apple,  Thomas  Rivers. 


healthy,  and  show  little  signs  of  distress  from  the  cold,  sunless 
summer.  Certain  varieties  of  Apples  have  suffered  much  more 
tlian  others  from  the  above  mentioned  fungus.  These  are  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  Cox's  Pomona,  Chis- 
wick  Codiin,  Blenheim  Orange,  Gravenstein,  and  London 
Pippin.  In  some  oases  Cox's  is  nearly  leafless,  and  I  fear  wiU 
require  a  couple  of  seasons  to  thoroughly  recoup  its  energies. 
All  this,  despite  the  various  washes  recommended  for  the 
destruction  of  all  kinds  of  fungoid  growths.  The  caustic  soda 
is  updoubtedly  the  best  winter  wash,  but  it  cannot  be  used  with 
safety  in  summer,  and  one  does  not  care  to  use  Bordeaux  or 
Paris  Green  in  the  kitchen  garden  among  the  vegetables.  I 
never  saw  the  fruit  trees  look  so  clean  and  promising  in  every 
way  as  last  spring  after  two  dressings  of  caustic  soda;  but 
alas !  they  look  very  different  to-day.  There  is  no  fruit  worthy 
of  the  name,  for  although  some  of  the  trees  have  a  good  many 
Apples  on  them,  these  are  so  poor  in  quality,  from  the  effects 
of  the  fungus,  that  they  are  not  fit  to  send  to  the  table  or  the 
kitchen.  I  suppose  this  fungus  is  the  outcome  of  cold  days  and 
colder  nights,  of  which  we  have  had  an  abundance.  However, 
September  has  done  its  best  to  compensate  as  far  as  possible 
for  the  other  bad  months.  ITie  harvest  has  been  bountiful  and 
good;  so  I  am  told  by  those  who  should  know. — T.  Arnold, 
Cirencester. 
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iDllnence  ol  Aitilicial  Light  od  Plant  Growth. 

Bt  John  Cbaig,  Pkotmsor  ov  Hobticxtltubv, 
Ck>BMBLL  Unitbbsitt,  Itraca,  N.T. 

Three  types  of  artificial  light  have  been  investigated  in  their 
relation  to  plant  growth  since  1861.  It  was  in  this  year  that 
Herve-mangon,  a  Frenchman,  studied  the  effect  of  electric  light 
on  plant  growth.  He  provea  that  electric  light  could  produce 
chlorophyll  and  was  capable  of  causing  heliotropism.  Dr. 
Seamons,  of  England,  earned  on  a  oomprehonsive  series  of  ex- 
periments in  1B79.  '80,  and  '81,  during  the  course  of  which 
ne  demonstrated  toe  injurious  quality  of  the  ultra  violet  rays. 
He  oonoludod  tliat  a  1,400-oandle  lignt  about  10ft  above  glass, 
under  which  the  plants  were  grown,  was  about  half  as  efficient 
tks  sunlight.  Deherain  continued  experiments  with  arc  light  in 
1889,  using  a  2,000  naked  candle  power.  He  found  the  unpro- 
tected light  injurious,  but  he  also  found  that  the  harmful  rays 
could  mostly  be  eliminated  by  using  clear  glass.  His  stuaies 
did  not  suggest  that  there  was  a  promising  field  for  the  ex- 
ploitation  of  electric  light  in  forcing-house  work. 

Studies  in  electric  light,  in  its  relation  to  plant  growth,  were 
instituted  at  Cornell  Experiment  Station  by  Bailey  in  1891,  and 
continued  for  three  or  four  years.  The  results  of  these  investi- 
gations have  been  set  forth  in  Bulletins  30,  42  and  55.  The 
results  were  conflicting ;  some  plants  were  benefited,  while 
others  were  injured,  without  resularitv  or  apparent  reason. 
The  conclusion  was  reached  tuat  electric  light  promoted 
assimilation,  hastened  growth  and  maturity ;  that  periods  of 
darkness  are  not  neoessary  to  plant  growth ;  and  that  it  might 
sometimes  be  used  with  profit  in  certain  branches  of  forcing- 
house  work. 

Electric  light  as  a  stimulating  agent  has  not  been  generally 
adopted  by  gardeners  or  florists.  Its  use  is  exceptional.  At 
the  third  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  for  Horticultural 
Science  an  interesting  paper  was  presented  by  Professor  Close, 
of  the  Delaware  Experimental  Station,  on  the  results  of  his 
exi>eriments  with  the  Cooper-Hewitt  mercury  vapour  light,  in 
which  he  showed  the  failure  of  the  liirht  to  maintain  plant 
gro\vth  for  any  considerable  length  of  time,  and  also  showed 
the  remarkable  modification  of  form  which  occurred  under 
exclusive  illumination  of  this  kind. 

The  writer  has  been  interested  in  acetylene  as  an  illuminant 
since  1896,  when  he  was  inst-ni mental  in  bringing  added  cheer 
and  comfort  to  the  occupants  of  the  rambling  Canadian  farm 
homes  where  his  growing  days  were  enjoyed,  by  replacing  the 
numerous  kerosene  lamps  with  natty  acetylene  burners,  which 
liave  since  then  continued  to  act  as  an  important  factor  in 
country  life. 

Aoetylene  as  an  lUumiaant:   It  Approximates  Smillght. 

The  discovery  of  this  gas  occurred  in  1836,  but  it  was  not 
officially  christened  until  1862.  It  had  no  commercial  or 
economic  standing  until  1892,  when  a  new  method  of  manu- 
facture was  discovered  at  the  works  of  Thomas  Wilson,  Spray, 
N.C,  bj[  Messrs.  d'Chalmot  and  Prof^sor  Morehead.  The 
composition  of  the  light  rays  is  the  point  which  directed  atten- 
tion to  its  possible  use  as  a  growth  stimulant.  Acetylene  more 
nearly  approximates  sunlight  in  its  make-up  than  any  other 
artificial  illuminant  used.  It  is  com  posed  of  the  same  colours. 
And  in  very  similar  degrees  of  intensity.  As  for  colour  values  ot 
the  acetylene  rays,  let  1  equal  the  value  of  each  colour  of  sun- 
light, and  we  have  the  following  comparison  by  Miinsterberg : 

Sun.  Acetylene. 

Red  1  103 

YeUow  1  102 

Gieen  1  ^71 

Blue  1  ...  ...  ...  1-46 

Violet  1  107 

Indigo  and  orange  are  not  given. 

In  eJectric  light  studies  it  has  always  been  found  that  the 
chemical  ultra  violet  rays  were  the  injurious  factors  in  that 
illuminant.  In  the  case  of  the  acetylene,  the  ultra  violet  rays 
are  practically  absent,  although  blue  and  violet  are  as  strong  or 
stronger  than  they  are  found  in  electric  light. 

The  Experimenti  at  Cornell. 

The  methods  of  conducting  experiments  with  acetylene  on 
plant  growth  at  Cornell  University  were  to  add  the  acetylene 
illumination  by  turning  on  the  former  after  twilight  fell.  "  We 
endeavoured  to  make  comparisons  on  the  influence  of  this  light 
under  different  conditions,  so  that  a  warm,  a  medium,  and  a 
•cool  house  were  used. 

Temperature  of  warm  house,  GOdeg  to  Godeg  at  night;  soil 
area,  236  square  feet;  410  candle  power;  5ft  from  ground. 

Temperature  of  cool  house,  4odeg  to  oOdej];  at  night;  soil 
area,  129  square  feet ;  350  candle  power ;  3ft  from  ground. 

Temperature  of  medium  house,  50deg  to  55deg  at  night; 
100  square  feet;  270  candle  power;  2ft  from  bench. 

Scope;  The  lij^hts  in  two  nouses  were  run  nearly  5,000  hours, 
during  which  time  something  over  2^  tons  of  carbide  were 
used.     In  making  the  investigation,   150  plant  forms,  embrac- 


ing twenty-five  families,  fifty  genera,  and  sixty-five  specif  were 
emploved. 

Influence  on  top  growth  for  culinary  use :  Most  of  the  salad 
plants  were  studied.  Lettuce,  Parsley,  and  Spinach  were  con- 
siderably hastened.  The  seeding  period  was  also  accelerated. 
Tli^  plants  under  acetylene  were  crisper  and  apparently  more 
succulent  than  those  grown  under  sun  alone. 

Effeot  on  Foliage. 

Coleus :  The  vigour  of  the  plant  was  increased,  but  no  other 
marked  change,  either  as  to  colour  or  consistency  of  foliage, 
was  noted. 

Asparagus  Sprengeri  atfd  plumosa:  Very  little,  if  an^, 
difference  was  observed  between  the  plants  in  sun  and  those  in 
acetylene.  Such  difference  as  was  noted  was  in  favour  of  the 
acetvlene  plants. 

Begonias,  rex  and  tuberosa:  With  both  types  the  vegetative 
growth  was  considerably  stronger  under  acetylene  than  under 
sun  alone,  but  in  most  oases  the  flowering  period  was  materially 
delayed.  This  might  be  an  advantage  in  the  case  of  the  irex 
type,  but  would  be  a  disadvantage  in  case  of  the  tuberous 
varieties  grown  primarily  for  flowers. 

Cobaea  scandens :  This  produced  15  to  20  per  cent,  more  vine 
under  acetylene  than  under  sun  alone.  No  other  modification 
was  observed. 

Ferns :  These  did  not  show  any  marked  difference,  except  in 
the  matter  of  colour,  which  was"  lighter  in  the  plants  under 
acetylene  than  those  under  sun. 

In  these  crops  and  in  some  of  those  following,  electric  light 
was  contrasted  with  acetylene. 

Vegetable  Bnnunary  (by  Mr.  lorns). 

Comparing  the  results  of  the  different  vegetables,  we  find 
(1)  that  with  the  exception  of  the  Cucumbers,  all  the  forms  had 
a  decided  increase  of  the  foliage  parts. 

(2.)  That  the  time  of  fruit  maturing  is  variously  affected. 
The  Strawberries  and  Peas  maturing  earlier,  the  Tomatoes  and 
pole  Beans  Later,  and  the  Cucumbers  and  other  forms  practically 
unchanged. 

(3.)  That  there  is,  as  a  rule,  an  increase  in  the  amount  of 
fruit,  also  in  size  of  individual  fruits,  the  Cucumber  being  the 
chief  exception. 

(4.)  That  the  chief  beneficial  effects  of  the  light  are  to  make 
up  for  deficiency  of  sunlight,  give  with  few  exceptions  stronger, 
more  vigorous  top  growth,  and  help  overcome  unfavourable  con- 
ditions m  certain  other  lines. 

(5.)  That  there  seems  to  be  a  limit  in  rapidity  of  growth, 
beyond  which  plants  cannot  be  forced  at  all  proportional  to 
the  attendant  expense.  Just  what  conditions  govern  this  limit 
or  where  the  limit  is  in  our  forcing-house  plants,  is  as  yet 
unknown.  Photosynthetic  processes  are  completed  to  the  point 
of  starch  making;  root  syistems  increased  in  the  main  propor- 
tionately with  top  development. 

Influence  on  Time  of  Blooming. 

Mr.  lorns  notes  that  with  three  exceptions  all  forms  bloomed 
earlier  under  acetylene  than  under  sun  alone.  Most  notable 
differences  are  in  the  case  of  Geraniums.  In  some  cases  plants 
under  acetylene  bloomed  twenty  days  before  those  under  sun 
light.  In  the  case  of  Carnations  the  blooming  time  was 
liastehed,  but  the  stems  were  elongated  to  an  injurious  extent. 
Therefore,  from  the  st4indpoint  of  nastening  the  blooming  it  is 
beneficial. 

Lilium  longiflorum  was  also  greatly  benefited.  The  per 
cent,  of  gain  of  plants  under  acetylene  varied  from  6  to  15. 
L.  speciosum  under  acetylene  bloomed  two  to  three  weeks  ahead 
of  those  unlighted.  In  conjunction  with  either  the  effect  was 
very  marked. 

Quantity  of  bloom :  The  influence  on  Quantity  of  bloom  is 

Fronounoed.     In  every  case  the  amount  of  oloom  Was  increased, 
n  some  plants  two  or  three  times  as  many  blossoms  were  pro- 
duced as  in  the  sun. 

Duration  of  bloom :  Here  we  have  an  apparent  contradiction. 
The  addition  of  acetylene  shortened  the  number  of  days  which 
Cucumber  flowers  remained  on  the  vines,  but  in  the  case  of  Lily 
and  Narcissus  the  flowers  lasted  a  greater  number  of  days  than 
where  only  sun  was  used.  This  may  be  due  in  a  measure  to  the 
innate  character  of  the  flower  itself. 

General  Bommary. 

Between  90  and  95  per  cent,  of  the  plants  experimented  with 
responded  favourably  to  the  stimulus  given  by  the  acetylene 
light.  The  remainder  were  usually  negative.  There  was  no 
uniformity  of  results  within  a  group  of  related  plants.  Lilies, 
for  instance,  gave  markedly  positive  results,  while  some  Tulips 
failed  to  rotspond  entirely. 

No  markedly  injurious  results  were  noted  except  w^here 
plants  were  growing  under  optimum  conditions. 

The  general  influence  of  acetylene  seems  to  be  that  of  weak 
or  highly  diluted  sun  light. 

Under  unfavourable  conditions  of  temperature  and  sun  light, 
acetylene  can  be  used  to  considerable  advantage  in  stimulating 
plant  growth.     It  must  not  be  regarded  as  a  magic  agent,  with 
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which  miraculous  plant  growth  may  be  wrought,  but  as  a  supple- 
ment or  oo-operatiTe  force  to  aid  the  gardener  under  unfavour^ 
able  conditions,  or  at  times  when  natural  stimuli  must  be 
augmented  it  promises  to  be  useful. 

Xnder  such  oonditfons,  with  certain  forcing-house  crops,  I 
believe,  it  can  be  profitably  applied. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  have  it  understood  that  I  regard 
these  experiments  as  merely  preliminary.  There  are  many 
questions  vet  to  be  answered.  For  instance,  should  acetylene 
be  used  only  in  the  daytime,  during  the  natural  period  of  plant 
growth,  or  on  dark  days,  when  the  sun  light  is  deficient? 
What  degree  of  illumination  should  be  employe  P  If  at  night, 
is  it  best  to  run  a  weak  lig^t  all  night  or  a  strong  light  in 
order  to  give  a  x>eiriod  of  rest  part  of  the  time  ? 

Why  do  some  plants  respond,  and  others  not?  What  is  the 
fundamental  reason?  Will  the  disoovery  of  this  reason  give 
us  further  light  in  pursuing  our  investigations?— (Abstract  of 
an  address  before  tne  International  Acetylene  Association, 
Jtily,  1906,  and  printed  in  the  ''Acetylene  Joamal.'') 
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B.H.S.  Soientiflo  Committee,  Got.  let. 

Present:  Mr.  E.  A.  Bowles,  M.A.,  F.L.S.  (in  the  chair); 
Prof.  J.  B.  Farmer,  F.R.S. :  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  M.A. :  Dr.  M.  C. 
Cooke;  Prof.  G.  Boulger-  Messrs.  E.  M.  Holmes,  J.  W.  Odell, 
A.  W.  Sutton,  W.  C.  Worsdell,  J.  T.  Bennett-Poe,  H.  T. 
Gti€6ow,  Q.  S.  Saunders,  A.  Worsley,  G.  Massee,  J.  Douglas, 
and  F.  J.  Chittenden  (hon.  sec.). 

Diseased  Plants.— Mr.  Giissow  reported  that  the  diseased 
Sweet  Peas  shown  at  the  last  meeting  were  attacked  by  a 
fungus,  but  there  was  no  fruit  present,  so  the  fungus  could  not 
be  determined.  He  also  reported  that  the  leaves  of  Cleroden- 
dron  trichotomum  had  been  attacked  by  Botrytis  cinerea,  and 
the  Blackberry  leaves  by  Phylloeticta  rubi. 

UNCoifHON  FtTNOi.— Mr.  Odell  showed  specimens  of  Cyno- 
phallus  caninus,  a  fungus  belonging  to  the  Pnalloideie  appearing 
somewhat  erratically.  The  specimens  were  collected  in  Middle- 
sex. Mr.  Saunders  showed  a  specimen  of  Tuber  sestivum,  one 
of  the  Truffles. 

Bulbils  on  Stem  of  Lilium  candidum.— Mr.  Saunders 
showed  one  of  two  similar  plants  of  Lilium  candidum  grown  in 
a  garden  at  Tunbridge  Wells.  One  of  the  plants  had  been  grow- 
ing in  rather  a  damp  border,  and  had  not  been  moved  for  a  long 
time,  the  other  was  in  a  very  dry  position,  and  was  moved  two 
years  ago.  One  plant  bore  three,  the  ot^er  four  spikes,  each 
beset  with  small  bulbils  in  every  leaf  axil.  The  foliage  was 
similar  to  that  of  other  plants  of  L.  candidum  growing  near  by. 
It  was  suggested  that  possiblv  injury  to  the  apex  of  the  stem 
had  causeothe  formation  of  these  bulbils. 

"Wheat-ear"  Dianthub.— Mr.  Bowles  showed,  from  Rev. 
Canon  Ellacombe's  garden,  an  inflorescence  of  a  Dianthus  raised 
from  seed  gathered  from  Dianthus  superbus,  but  the  plant  was 
evidently  a  hybrid,  beihor  very  dissimilar  from  that  species. 
No  normal  flowers  had  been  produced,  but  the  bracts  had  been 
repeated  again  and  again  in  the  manner  seen  in  the  "  wheat- 
ear"  Carnation,  and  at  times  also  in  the  Sweet  William. 

Caltcanthus  Fruits. — Mr.  Chittenden  showed  fruits  of 
Calycanthus  Isevigatus  from  the  R.H.S.  gardens,  WisJey. 

Bud  on  Cotyledon. — ^Mr.  Chittenden  also  showed  a  seedling 
of  Bryophyllum  sp.  having  a  small  shoot  bearing  two  leaves 
growing  from  the  petiole  of  one  of  the  cotyledons  and  another 
in  the  notch  at  the  apex  of  the  same  cotyledon,  being  produced 
in  much  the  same  way  as  buds  are  in  the  angles  of  the  crena- 
tions  of  the  ordinary  leaves. 

National  Chrysanthemum,  Oct.  2nd  and  8rd, 

So  here  we  are  again  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  Chrysanthe- 
mum season,  and  the  prospects  are  fairly  good.  The  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society  has  alreadv  begun  its  new  season's  work 
in  certificating  several  varieties  ot  early-flowering  varieties  by 
its  Floral  Committee  in  Essex  Hall.  Not  many  novelties  ap- 
peared at  the  early  autumn  show,  held  last  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  But  the  show  was  a  very  pretty 
one,  though  the  tables  had  a  rather  flat  appearance,  despite  the 
fact  that  vases  took  the  place  of  the  boards  for  displaying  the 
flowers.  A  few  palms  would  have  greatly  set  off  the  effect.  We 
rather  regret  the  total  abolition  of  bo<irds;  but  we  shall  still 
see  them,  we  trust,  at  the  November  show.  The  exhibition  was 
assisted  by  a  noble  display  of  Apples ;  also  by  Dahlias  and  Roses 
from  several  firms.  We  wonder  if  at  this  early  show  the  N.C.S. 
could  not  include  a  few  classes  for  Michaelmas  Daisies— they  are 
po  closely  allied  to  the  Chrysanthemum,  and  truly  they  deserve 
oncourageraent.  Willnot  someone  offer  prizes  to  be  competed 
for  in  a  separate  section  in  the  N.C.S.  schedule?  Mr.  Norman 
Davis  staged  a  few  bunches  of  these  flowers  in  tubes,  four  of  the 
latter  being  fixed  together.     We  d'd  not  observe  anything  from 


Messrs.  Harrison  and  Cragg  or  from  Mr.  Godfrey,  though  ^ach 
firm  was  represented  by  its  chief.  Mr.  R.  A.  Witty,  the  secre- 
tary, who  was  assisted  at  the  Palace  by  Mr.  Caselton,  had  the 
arrangements  in  smooth  running  order. 

Nbw  Varistixs. 

Minnie  Carpentsr  (H.  J.  Jones,  Lewisham,  S.E.).— A  rich 
terra-cotta  Japanese  decorative  variety ;  very  distinct  and  free. 
F.C.C. 

Lb  Ctgnb  (We^Is  and  Co.,  Ltd.).— This  is  one  of  M.  Nonin's 
last  year's  introductions.  It  is  a  very  fine  early-flowering  white, 
most  chaste  and  attractive.     F.C.C. 


In  the  premier  class.  Messrs.  John  Peed  and  Son,  West  Nor- 
wood, beat  Mr.  Wm.  Howe,  gardener  to  Lady  Tate,  Park  Side, 
Streatham  Common,  for  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums,  both  with 
fresh  flowers  and  plants,  but  packed  up  in  the  usual  tight 
inartistic  manner.  The  committee  should  enlarge  the  space  for 
this  class,  and  let  exhibitors  have  a  chance  of  showing  how 
artistically  they  can  set  up  their  subjects.  Mr.  F.  Brasier's 
arrangement  came  third,  but  this  one  pleased  ns  best.  So  much 
for  **  individual  opinion  1" 

The  second  class  was  for  24  Japanese  (exhibition)  blooms  in 
eight  varieties,  arranged  in  eight  vases,  three  blooms  of  each 
kind.  Mr.  W.  Mease  (who  is  surely  quite  a  veteran)  from  Down- 
side, Leatherhead.  was  first,  having  very  fine  blooms  indeed. 
Arranged  from  lett  to  right  they  were  A.  R.  Wakefield,  large 
and  sUvery  pink ;  Mrs.  W.  Knox,  very  fine  yellow ;  Sapho, 
mauve-purple;  Mrs.  A.  R.  Knight,  rich  golden  yellow,  a  magni. 
ficent  and  massive  flower;  Mro.  J.  Hvgate,  a  strong  Jap- 
incurving  white:  a  rich  yellow  seedling;  Norman  Davis,  chest- 
nut and  old-gold;  and  another  lighter  seedling.  Mr.  E.  A. 
Pocock,  Woooside,  Maidenhead,  was  second!  with  less  well- 
timed  flowers,  requiring  a  few  more  days  to  develop  them.  He 
showed  Valerie  Greenham,  rather  poorly ;  also  W.  Duckham 
(fair),  Mme.  G.  Henry,  Algernon  Davis  intense  rich  yellow; 
Pres.  Viger,  J.  H.  Silsbury  (good),  and  Mrs.  R.  Hooper  Pear- 
son (also  good).  Miss  Hilda  Rowley  '(huge  rosy-purple)  was 
shown  by  Mr.  Norman  Davis,  who  oame  third,  and  he  also  had 
Mrs.  N.  Davis,  creamy  white ;  and  Joseph  Stoney  (crimson  with 
old  gold  reverse)  from  an  early  bud. 

R>r  twelve  of  the  same  type,  in  four  varieties  (class  3),  Mr 
G.  Halsey,  Riddings  Court,  was  first,  having  Mrs.  A.  R.  Knight 
and  J.  H.  Silsbury,  Marquis  V.  Venosta  and  Mrs.  W.  Knox. 
Second  came  Mr.  W.  Mease  with  nather  thinner  flowers. 

In  class  6,  for  twelve  bunches  of  early-flowering  pompons,  in 
eight  varieties,  Mr.  Eric  F.  Such,  Maidenhead,  was  first,  having 
Mme.  E.  Lefort,  Alice  Butcher,  Bronze  Bride,  Flora,  Blushing 
Bride,  Haahema,  Hippolyte  Jamain,  and  Mr.  Selby.  Mr.  J. 
Smellie,  Pansy  Gardens,  Bushby,  near  Glasgow,  came  second, 
but  had  no  names  to  his  varieties. 

In  the  succeeding  class  for  two  vases  of  twelve  blooms  of 
large-flowering  (exhibition)  varieties,  Mr.  Geo.  Halsey,  Riddmas 
Court,  Caterham  Valley,  led,  having  big  fine  flowers.  Mr.  F. 
Blackith,  Parkside,  Ravenscourt  Park,  W.,  was  second.  Each 
used  foliage,  as  grasses  and  Crotons.  For  the  six  Japanese,  in 
two  varieties,  the  awards  fell  to  Mr.  C.  B.  Gabriel,  Earldale, 
Horeell,  Surrev;  Mr.  F.  Backith,  Ravenscourt  Park,  London, 
W. ;  and  Mr.  t.  W.  Stevens,  Donnington,  Laurie  Park,  Syden- 
ham, in  this  order.  A  vase  of  Mrs.  W.  Knox  was  decidedly 
the  best  in  this  lot. 

In  cla^  7,  for  twelve  undisbudded  bunches  from  the  open 
air,  the  bunches  not  to  exceed  18in  in  diameter,  the  West  of 
Scotland  contingent  were  foremost,  Messrs.  G.  Bownes  and 
J.  Smellie,  both  of  Bushby,  near  Glasgow,  being  first  and 
second  as  placed.  Mr.  Bownes  staged  Nina  Blick,  Roi  des 
Blancs,  Hector,  The  Champion,  Improved  Masse,  Dolly  Prince. 
James  Bateman,  Lillie,  Goacher's  Crimson,  Champ  d*Or,  and 
Polly.  Mr.  J.  Emberson,  Grove  Road  Nursery,  ^talthamstow, 
was  third.  ,.    ,  m. 

The  decorative  classes  made  a  brave  display.  There  were 
no  fewer  than  eleven  decorated  tables  in  class  11.  Mrs. 
Brewster,  from  Canterbury,  led  off  with  Perle  Chatillonaise 
Chrysanthemums  (creamy  blush),  crimson  Ampelopsis,  and 
Asparagus.  Mies  Jessie  Martin,  South  Norwood,  oame  second 
with  a  chestnut  assortment ;  third,  Mr.  T.  W.  Stevens,  Laune 
Park,  Sydenham.  *,.      ^    «    ^n,  ,        r 

In  the  next  class,  for  three  epergnes,  Miss  C.  B.  Cole,  of 
The  Vineyard,  Feltham,  was  first,  and  there  were  eleven 
entries  in  this  class  also.  She  had  golden-crimson  shaded 
singles,  with  spmys  of  Kochia  scoparia  and  Asparagus,  with 
golden  hued  Bracken  on  the  table  under  the  epercnes.  Mr. 
H.  G.  Oliver,  Tollington  Park,  N.,  was  second;  and  Mrs.  Conn, 
of  Sydenham,  third.  .      .   ,    .  ,,  „  > 

In  the  class  for  a  table  of  florists'  designs,  Messrs.  Henward 
and  Son,  Lewes,  Sussex,  who  have  come  to  the  front  recently, 
were  first,  and  won  the  Crystal  Palace  silver  medal :  second, 
Mr.  H.  L.  Sell,  Luton,  Beds,  .(only  two  entries).  Miss  C.  B. 
Cole  had  the  finest  handbasket  of  Chrysanthemums  wnth 
extraneous  foliage,  using  a  massive  arrangement,  much  bolder, 
and  handsomer  than  those  of  her  competitors.  Yellow  and 
crimson  flowers,  with  Asparagus  and  Kochia,  were  employed. 
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In  class  24,  for  a  bandbaaket  of  autnmn  foliage  and  berries  from 
the  open,  Miss  C.  B.  Cole  was  also  an  easy  winner.  Haa  no 
one  the  ambition  to  try  and  beat  Miss  Cole?  Her  basket,  with 
its  tall  arching  handle,  was  abundantly  filled  with  Honesfty, 
Brambles  (fruits  and  foliace),  bunches  of  Hops,  Kochia  scoparia. 
Bracken,  Berberis,  Gladwvn,  Pynacantha,  Mahonia,  and 
Traveller's  Joy.     The  second  prize  fell  to  Mrs.  Brewster. 

NON-CJOMPBTITIVB  DISPLAYS. 

These  were  arranged  all  around  the  exhibition  area. 

Messrs.  Gannell  and  Sons,  from  Swanley,  brought  a  repre- 
sentative group  of  open  air  varieties.  White  Boy  is  a  very 
pretty  thing,  and  it  and  Roi  des  Blancs  are  two  of  the  best. 
&arvest  Home  stiU  commands  respect,  and  Guinea  Gold  is  very 
rich.     (Large  silver  medal.) 

Messre.  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Meratham^  Surresr,  had  the 
finest  group-display,  their  ffood  taste  on  this  occasion  being 
noteworthy.  It  was  arrangea  in  a  semicircle,  with  a  dark  green 
uprieht  background.  Pyramids,  each  of  one  variety  of  flower. 
fiUed  up  the  inner  space,  and  there  was  a  gorgeous  yellow  band 
around  the  edee,  composed  of  the  variety  Mrs.  A.  Thomson. 
The  best  kinds  in  the  group  were  Horace  Martin.  Wells' 
Scarlet,  Diana,  Lillie,  J.  J.  Hart,  Tomkin,  Perle  Chatillonaise, 
Hermione,  The  Champion,  and  Market  White.     (Gold  medal.) 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham,  obtained  a  gold  medal 
for  a  dispk&y  of  Dahlias,  fiimilar  to  that  described  by  us  on 
pa^  329  last  week. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Rvecroft  Nursery  Lewisham,  did  not  on 
this  occasion  put  forth  his  {greatest  skill,  but  contented  himself 
with  amanginfir  masses  of  exhibition  blooms  on  tall  bamboo 
tripods  for  a  background,  each  of  these  containing  some  thirtv 
big  flowers  of  the  varieties  Money  Maker  and  Mrs.  Miller,  each 
splendid  whites;  and  W.  Beadle,  a  refined  magenta-purple  with 
old-gold  reverse.  He  had  an  assortment  of  early-flowering 
kinds  and  also  Michaelmas  Daisies.      (Silver-gilt  Flora  medal.) 

Messrs.  Snooner  and  Sons,  of  Hounslow,  had  a  silver-gilt 
naedal  for  a  display  of  magnificent  Apples.  Messrs.  John  Peed 
and  Son,  West  Norwood,  London,  contributed  flowers  of  single 
and  double  Begonias,  which  furnished  a  regal  show.  Mr.  G.  W. 
Riley,  Heme  Hill,  o.E.,  brought  greenhouses— such  structures 
as  would  suit  the  smaller  amateurs'  wardens.  Messrs.  R.  H. 
Ba^,  Ltd.,  Wisbech,  were  represented  oy  early-flowering  hardy 
the  tables  with  Chrysanthemums,  set  up  in  vases.     (Silver-gilt 

Mr.  Eric  F.  Such,  Maidenhead,  filled  the  length  of  one  of 
the  tables  with  Chrysanthemums,  set  up  in  vases.  (Silver-gilt 
medal.) 

A  gold  medal  was  also  awarded  to  Hobbies,  Ltd.,  Dereham, 
Norfolk,  for  their  beautiful  and  abundant  Roses  and  Dahlias, 
in  each  of  which  they  ardently  specialise  and  keep  themselves 
well  abreast  of  the  times.  No  firm  has  a  better  choice  of  either 
flower.  Mr.  F.  Brasier,  of  the  Caterham  Nurseries,  S.E.,  had 
— end  we  were  glad  to  see  it— a  pretty  selection  of  Antirrhinums 
as  well  as  Chrysanthemums  and  hardy  flowers.  (  Large  silver 
medal.) 

Rational  Potato. 

Thb  Show  at  Wt«,  in  Ksnt. 

The  fourth  annual  exhibition  of  this  society  was  held  at  the 
SoutK-Eastem  Agricultural  College,  Wye,  Kent,  on  Wednesday, 
October  2.  The  exhibition  was  naturally  much  smaller  in  size 
than  those  held  previously,  though  the  qualitv  of  the  exhibits 
was  well  up  to  tne  average;  in  fact,  the  whole  exhibition  di^ 
plaved  a  remarkable  evenness  of  quality.  The  show,  however. 
Jacked  the  trade  element.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  committee  will 
see  their  way  to  find  a  more  convenient  venue  for  the  annual 
exhibition  next  year. 

The  first  class  was  open  to  the  trade  only,  and  was  for  nine 
varieties  distinct.  Strange  to  relate  there  was  but  one  ex- 
hibitor, Mr.  W.  Deal,  Brooklands,  Kelvedon,  Essex,  who  w€^ 
only  awarded  a  third  prize  for  a  nice  collection,  though  not  up 
to  the  exhibition  standard.  The  varieties  were  Nobleman, 
Highlander,  Southern  Queen,  Edward  VII.,  Mr.  Brezee,  Cardi- 
nal, Didmeny.  Acme.  Midlothian  Early,  and  a  seedling.  A 
similar  class  from  wnich  the  trade  were  excluded  produced  a 
better  entry.  Here  Mr.  A.  Woodgate,  Capel  Manor  Gardens, 
Horsmonden,  Kent,  was  placed  first  with  a  really  good  collec- 
tion, the  dishes  being  even  throughout.  The  varieties  emploved 
were  Duke  of  York,  British  Queen,  Windsor  Castle,  Recorder, 
Radium,  Sensation,  Duchess  of  York,  Factor,  and  Maincrop. 
Mr.  G.  Johnston,  Vicarage  Lodge,  Yalding,  Kent,  was  a 
capital  second,  his  best  varieties  being  Factor,  Peerless  Rose, 
Maid  of  Coil,  and  Sensation;  while  Mr.  F.  G.  Crampton,  Gate 
House,  Sissinghurst,  brought  up  the  rear.  The  silver  challenge 
cup  presenteaby  Messrs.  Carter  and  Co.,  and  Mr.  A.  Findlay, 
open  to  amateurs  and  gardeners,  for  twelve  dishes  of  Potatoes, 
distinct,  brought  out  four  contefstants.  Mr.  Ben  Ashton, 
Lathom  Gardens.  Ormskirk,  Lanes.,  succeeded  in  lifting  the 
cup  for  the  third  (and  last)  time,  thus  making  it  his  absolute 
propcxrty.  This  is  no  small  feat  three  successive  years.  On  this 
occasion  his  exhibit  was  above  his  average  form,  the  varieties 
being  Monarch,  Advancer,  Evergood,  Eldorado,  Million  Maker, 
Royalty,  Ruby    Queen,  Empress    Queen,     Empire,     Snowball, 
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Goodfellow  and  Klondyke.  Mr.  ^.  G.  Crampton  was  a  very 
good  second,  staging  even  dishes  of  Eighty  fold,  Eldorado, 
Klondyke,  Advan<^r,  and  Empress  Queen;  wnile  Mr.  G.  R. 
Steward.  Loseley  Park,  Guildford,  came  third,  with  good  even 
plates  of  Monarch.  Ruby  Queen,  and  Royal  Kidney. 

The  class  for  tne  affiliated  societies  was  composed  of  a  col- 
lection of  four  white  varieties  and  two  coloured.  Here  there 
were  no  less  than  eleven  entries,  ten  of  which  came  from  the 
county  of  Kent.  Mr.  S.  Bro^ale,  Saltwood  Gardeners'  Society, 
won  handsomely.  The  dishes  were  Edward  VH.,  Factor, 
Up-to-Date,  The  Dean,  Duchess  of  Cornwall,  and  Britannia. 
The  Sittingboume  Society  was  very  close  up,  their  best  dishes 
being  Purple  Perfection,  Up-to-Date,  King  Edward  VII.,  and 
Factor.  The  Teynham  Society  were  third ;  and  the  Eocles  Gar- 
deners' Society  fourth. 

Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons,  Stourbridge,  offered  the  ^ses  in 
class  6.  Mr.  Ben  Ashton  carried  off  the  premier  with  four 
beautiful  dishes.  The  varieties  employed  were  New  Guardian, 
New  Empire,  Chieftain,  and  Colonist.  Mr.  A.  Basils,  Wobum 
Park  Gardens,  Wey bridge,  followed  with  Progress,  Stourbridge 
Glory,  and  Empire  as  his  best  dishes.  Mr.  J.  H.  Ridgewell, 
The  Gardens,  Histon,  Cambs.,  was  third. 

Mr.  W.  Deal,  Kelvedon,  offered'  the  prises  in  class  7,  which 
was  for  one  dish  each  of  HicManderj  Nobleman,  and  Excelsior. 
In  a  good  competition  Mr.  T%os.  King,  New  Road,  Bromham, 
Chippenham,  was  declared  the  winner  with  beautiful  samples. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Ridgewell  was  placed  second ;  and  Mr.  F.  G.  Cramp- 
ton third.  From  Mr.  R.  Sydenham,  Birmingham,  came  the 
prizes  for  six  dishes  of  Potatoes  for  flavour.  The  prizes  were 
taken  by  Messrs.  W.  Coleman  and  A.  Lawson  in  the  order 
named. 

The  single  dishes  classes  were  largely  rep|>esented,  and  gave 
the  judges  a  vast  amount  of  work.  The  varieties  that  appeared 
most  popular  were  Duchess  of  Cornwall,  Factor,  King 
Edward  VII.,  Sir  John  Llewelyn,  Up-to-Date,  and  Nobleman. 
The  only  trade  exhibit  came  from  Mr.  J.  Gardiner,  Perth,  N.B., 
who  staged  a  small  collection  of  "seed"  varieties. — J.  B.  R. 

Royal  Scottish  Arboricoltoral. 

A  meeting  of  the  council  of  this  society  was  held,  under  the 

S residency  of  Sir  Kenneth  Mackenzie,  Bart.,  at  5,  St.  Andrew 
quare.  Edinburgh,  recently.  Eighteen  ordinary  members 
were  elected,  anof  for  the  vacancy  on  the  list  of  home  honorary 
members,  caused  by  the  death  of  Sir  Charles  Logan,  it  was 
unanimously  agreed  to  recommend  tftie  election  of  Lord  Carleton 
of  Upper  Cfesory,  C.M.G.,  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  society. 
The  president  reported  tha^f  in  the  beginning  of  last  month  he 
had  attended  the  meeting  of  the  members  residing  in  the 
Inverness  district,  when  a  branch  of  the  society  was  formed, 
the  president  of  the  branch  being  Mr.  Grant  Thomson,  wood 
manager  on  the  Seafield  Estates.  Mr.  Massie  reported  that  the 
committee  on  the  Scottish  National  Exhibition  of  1908  proposed 
that  the  societ]^  should  put  up  a  building  of  their  own  on  a  site 
which  the  exhibition  authorities  woula  probably  ^ve  free  of 
charge.  The  matter  was  remitted  to  the  committee  for  a 
further  i>eport,  when  the  question  of  the  expense  which  might 
be  incurred  oould  be  more  definitely  dealt  with.  It  was  re- 
ported that  for  the  usual  forestry  exhibition  in  the  Highland 
Society's  Show  entries  had  been  received  for  eighteen  out  of  the 
nineteen  competitions,  and  the  committee  were  hopeful  that  a 
very  interesting  exhibition  would  be  provided.  Mr.  R.  Gallo- 
way, S.S.C.«  the  secretary,  explained  the  arrangements  which 
he  had  made  in  connection  with  the  four  days'  excursion  to 
Strathspey  in  the  beginning  of  August.  The  headquarters  of 
the  society  would  be  in  Elgin,  and  the  estates  to  be  visited  are 
Seafield  Estates  (two  days),  Ballindalloch,  Gordon  Castle,  and 
Orton.  The  "Transactions  "Committee  reported  that  they  had 
ample  material  for  the  next  issue  of  the  "Transactions,''  which 
would  appear  on  Ist  July. 

Bristol  Oardeners'. 

Bbminiscbnczs. 

The  closing  meeting  of  the  summer  session  was  held  on 
Thursday,  September  26.  at  St.  John's  Parish  Room,  when 
Mr.  J.  C.  House  presided  over  a  good  attendance.  The  meet- 
ing was  of  an  unique  description,  and  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  the  session.  Messrs.  Attwell,  Clarke,  Lee, 
and  Isaac  House,  four  of  the  oldest  members,  (^ve  some 
reminiscences  of  their  early  experience  in  gardening.  Each 
speaker  had  some  interesting  and  amusing  recollection  of  older 
times  to  relate.  Mr.  Attwell  said  that  years  ago  he  only 
remembered  one  variety  of  Tomato,  jand  that  was  looked  upon 
as  a  curiosity.  The  only  use  made  of  it  was  for  sauce.  The 
same  with  the  Chrysanthemum,  only  a  few  varieties  were  seen 
at  the  flower  shows,  and  those  were  very  small.  Fair  Maid 
of  Guernsey  and  John  Salter  were  the  only  two  Japs  shown 
on  a  stand  for  twelve  blooms. 

Mr.  Clarke  spoke  specially  for  the  benefit  of  young  gar- 
deners, and  said  that  young  men  have  far  greater  opportunities 
of   learning  now  than  years  ago,  and  advised  them  to  think 
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more  of  their  work  than  of  pleasure;  to  take  notice  how 
things  were  done  and  what  they  were  done  for.  Mr.  Lee 
brought  to  notioe  the  difBcultiea  with  which  old  gardeners  had 
to  contend.  Years  ago  he  remembered  the  lawns  had  to  be 
mown  with  scythes,  men  starting  work  at  four  a.m.  Now  we 
have  mowing  machines  and  motor  mowers,  making  the  work 
easier.  Mr.  House  produced  an  old  catalogue  published  in 
1826  by  John  Miller,  of  the  Durdham  Downs  Nurseries.  Even 
so  far  back  there  were  500  varieties  of  Roses;  168  of  Apples; 
Cherries,  39;  Figs.  27;  Gooseberries,  162;  Grapes,  64; 
Nectarines,  44 ;  Peaches,  70 ;  Pears,  103 ;  Pines,  42 ;  Plums,  69 ; 
Strawberries,  43;  all  named  in  the  catalogue.  Of  Heaths 
there  were  250  yarieties.  Mr.  House  remembered  Cucumbers 
about  12in  long,  sold  at  5s.  each ;  and  Pines  so  much  as  15s. 
per  lb.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  speakers  was  proposed 
by  Mr.  Soott,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Woodward. 

For  three  dishes  of  ripe  dessert  fruit  Mr.  Attwell  was 
awarded  first  prize,  and  Mr.  Spry  second.  A  certificate  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Scott  for  a  splendid  collection  of  named 
Pentstemons.  Mr.  Shaddick  was  awarded  a  special  certificate 
for  twelve  large  and  beautifully  coloured  outdoor  Peaches, 
named  Thames  Bank,  a  Variety  not  often  met  with.— H.  W. 

Cardiff  OtirdenerB'. 

The   following  is  the  syllabus  of  lectures    for    the    winter 
months,  to  be  delivered  before  the  Cardiff  Gardeners'  Associa- 
tion.    At  each  of  the  meetings  prises  are  also  awarded  for  ex- 
hibits of  specified  subjects. 
October  1.  y  The  Rose  Garden,"  by  Mr.  C.  Phelps,  nurseryman 

and  florist.  J^lanishen. 
October  15.  '*  Principal  Subjects  of  the  Hardy  Fruit  Garden," 
.     by  Mr.  H.  R.  Farmer,  The  Castle  Gardens,  Cardiff. 
October  22.  '.'A    Holiday    Amongst    Birds,"     illustrated    with 
lantern  views,  bv  J.  J.  Neale,  Esq.,  J. P.,  president  of  the 
association.       This  lecture  will  be  delivered  at  St.  John's 
Schoolroom,  when  all  members  are  invited  to  bring  their 
wives,  children,  and  friends. 
October  29.  Through    the    kindness    of    Mr.    Ballinger    (chief 
librarian)  the  members  will  visit  the  Central  Free  Library, 
to  view  the  valuable  works  (ancient  and  modern)  on  horti- 
culture, Ac. 
November  12.  "  Winter-flowering  Begonias,"  by  Mr.  Wakefield, 

representative  of  the  Bristol  Gardeners*  M.I.  As.sociation. 
November  26.  "Rhododendrons'   Aspect  and  Culti'^ation,"   by 

Mr.  J.  J.  Julian,  F.R.H.S.,  31,  Richards  Terrace,  Cardiff. 
December  10.   *'  Decorative  Chrysanthemums,"  by  Mr.  J.  Howe, 

head  pjardener.  Manor  House,  Cardiff. 
1908,  January  7.   '!  The  Water  Garden,"  by  Mr.  Harold  Evans, 

The  Hardy   Plant  Nurseries,  Llanisheri. 
January   21.   *'  The   Gardening;  Profession,"    by    Mr.    Dolman, 
foreman   at  Tredegar  Park,   Mon. ;   representative    of     the 
Newport  Gardeners  M.I.  Association. 
February  4.   * '.Questions,"  by  the  members. 
February  18.   ''Forestry,"  by  Mr.  Robt.  T.  Went,  head  forester 
for  the  Welsh  Estates  of  the   Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of 
Bute. 
March  3.  "Mutual  Improvement  Societies;  their  benefits,  and 
how  they  may  be  made   more  useful,"   by  Mr.  J,  Basham, 
jun.,  representative  of  the  Bassaleg  and  District  Horticul- 
tural Society. 
March  17.  Business:  Election  of  oflScers,  and  the    selection  of 
suitable  place  for  summer  outing,  &c. 

Soottish  Hortioultural. 

Habdt  Fbuit, 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Soottish  Horticultural  Association  on 
October  1,  Mr.  George  E.  Greenhow  read  a  paper  on  "The 
Cultivation  of  Hardy  Fruit,"  and  at  the  outset  mentioned  that 
according  to  Government  Teturns  that  for  fruit  there  were 
247,680  acres  under  cultivation  in  Great  Britain.  Many  dis- 
tricts in  Scotland,  Mr.  Greenhow  said,  were  hi^ily  suitable  for 
the  cultivation  of  fruit.  There  were  such  districts  as  Lanark- 
shire and  Perthshire^  and  with  these  he  contrasted  Mid- 
Iiothian,  which  was  not  very  suitable.  Comparing  British 
grown  fruit  with  foreign,  the  lecturer  said  the  home  fruit  oom- 
X)ared  not  so  well  for  colour,  a  fact  he  attributed  to  our  ex- 
oessively  dull  and  wet  autumns.  Regarding  methods  of  grow- 
ing, he  condemned  generally  orchai>ds  on  gra.ss  lands,  and 
4advocated  growing  on  cultivated  land.  After  dealing  with  the 
best  modes  of  cultivation,  the  different  nw^thods  of  pruning  for 
different  seasons,  and  various  manures,  Mr.  Greenhow  in  con- 
elusion  spoke  of  the  enemies  of  fniit  growing,  the  insect  and 
fungus  pe«ts.  Tlie  following,  ro|x>rt.s  "The  Scotsman,"  were 
the  exhibits: — Sixty-five  varieties  of  Sweet  Peas,  Thomas 
Duncan,  Duns,  very  highly  commended;  eighty  varietirrs  of 
early-flowerjng  Chrysanthemums  from  the  open  border, 
A.  Thomson,  Edinburgh,  very  highly  commended;  two  new 
seedling  Chrj-sant  hem  urns,  A.  Thomson ;  Pink,  Mrs.  Sinkins, 
A.  Thomson  ;  seedling  Tomato,  J.  Fnaser,  Duddingston  Cottj^ge  ; 
twelve  vases  cactus  Dahlias,  J.  Fra.ser ;  fruits  of  Strawbei-ry 
Elton  Pine,  James  Birrell,  Braco  Castle;  Delphiniumi?  cut  once 


in  July  after  flowering  and  producing  spikes  again,  D.  W. 
Thomson  (president) ;  seven  varieties  of  seedling  Chrysanthe- 
mums,  J.  C.  Young,  Edinbur^;  early  Cabbage,  Craigmillar, 
James  Grieve  and  Sons. 

Croydon  (Sarrey)  Hortioultaral. 

In  1905,  members  of  this  society  visited  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society's  gardens  at  WisJey,  and  on  Tuesday  last  the 
memories  of  those  who  attended  were  refreshed,  whilst  to  - 
others  who  have  not  seen  the  gardens  a  good  idea  as  to  how 
they  are  situated  and  adorned  was  conveyed  by  an  illustrated 
lecture  given  by  Mr.  J.  Gregory,  a  member  of  the  Bociety.  His 
lantern  slides,  made  from  views  taken  by  himself  of  very  recent 
date,  were  such  as  to  oall  forth  praiseworthy  remarks  from  his 
audience.  Since  the  visit  of  X905  rapid  progress  had  been 
made  in  the  improvements  at  Wisley,  and  the  parent  society 
of  horticulture  may  weld  be  proud  «md  appreciative  of  the 
late  Sir  Thomas  Hanoury's  donation.  Originally  these  gardens 
belonged  to  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Weybridge,  and  his  hobby  of  col- 
lecting and  acclimatising  plants  from  different  parts  of  the 
world  was  an  excellent  foundation  to  work  upon.  Those 
plants  now  are  well  established,  and  the  addition  of  each  year 
makes  up  a  collection  of  rarity  and  representative  of  the 
world's  natural  productiveness.  From  Mr.  Gregory's  views  and 
the  information  he  gave  it  was  pleasing  to  note  the  natural 
methods  adopted  in  planting,  making  up  a  scene  of  beauty  ajid 
in  character  with  the  wild  nature  abounding  therein.  To  all 
interested  in  horticulture  a  visit  to  these  noted  gardens  would 
be  well  repaid.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  Mr. 
Gregory  on  the  conclusion  of  his  lecture. 

Considering  the  very  wet  night  a  good  display  of  exhibits 
adorned  the  room,  and  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  given 
to  Mr.  F.  Oxtoby  for  a  collection  of  Michaelmas  Daisies  and 
other  cut  flowers;  to  Mr.  A.  Edwards  for  a  dish  of  Apples  and 
Pears,  also  a  di^  of  Autocrat  Peas.  Mr.  C.  Thrower  staged  a 
unique  plant  of  Gloxinia,  having  flowers  7>f  the  cup-and-sancer 
sliape,  and  Mr.  J.  Gregory  brought  a  vase  of  very  fine  blooms 
of  Scabious,  which  had  been  shown  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  Hall,  Vincent  Square,  that  day. 

Bolton  (Torks)  Horticoltural. 

Imskct  Phsts. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  above  society,  in  the 
Skinners'  Hall,  Bolton,  on  Tuesday,  October  1,  Mr.  A.  Hosking, 
horticultural  lecturer  for  the  Lancashire  County  Council,  lec- 
tured on  ''  Insect  Pests  and  How  to  Get  Rid  of  Them."  in  his 
opening  remarks  Mr.  Hosking  cited  how  many  plants  had  been 
grown  m  various  parts  of  the  country  without  any  attack  from 
insect  enemies  for  many  yeans,  then  from  some  unaccountable 
cau.se  they  were  infest<vd  by  a  dreaded  pest^  and  had  to  be  taken 
seriously  in  hand.  He  aavisod  good  cultivation,  a  sharp  look 
out  for  any  invadere,  and,  above  all,  preventive  measures  to 
keep  at  bay  whatever  peet  infested  the  plants.  He  went  to 
great  pains  to  describe  the  eradication  of  the  gall  mite  which 
infevsts  Black  Currant  bushes,  and  illustrated  all  the  pests  he 
brought  before  the  meeting  by  a  splendid  set  of  lantern  slides. 
If  Black  Currant  bushes  wore  badly  infested  with  the  gall' mite 
he  had  no  hesitation  in  strongly  advising  the  whole  lot  to  be 
pulled  up  and  burnt,  keeping  the  land 'clear  of  Black  Currant 
bushes  for  twelve  months,  then  planting  from  some  reliable 
source,  and  afterwards  to  keep  a  sharp  look  out  for  every 
abnormally  swollen  bud,  which  should  immediately  be  picked 
off.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  and  early  in  the  new  year, 
dust  them  over  with  powdered  lime  one  part,  and  sulphur  two 
parts,  mixed  together,  to  be  applied  when  the  bushes  were 
slightly  damp.  He  dealt  with  the  Gooeeben-y  and  Currant 
sawfly,  suggesting  the  use  of  soot  and  lime  dusted  on  the  bushes 
when  moist  with  dew  in  spring;  also  hellebore  powder  if 
necessary,  or  spraying  the  oushes  with  a  solution  of  softsoap 
and  petroleum. 

Ho  demon.st rated  the  damage  to  many  crops  by  the  presence 
of  any  of  the  following,  which  were  thrown  on  the  screen  by 
a  powerful  lantern ;  tne  spotted  moth  or  Currant  moth,  the 
Raspberry  weevil,  American  olight  (suggesting  the  application  of 
paraffin  and  softsoap,  u.sed  thick,  and  painted  on  the  branches, 
repeating  if  necessary,  also  winter  spraying  with  caustic  soda), 
foUowing  on  with  scale  insects  and  their  eradication.  For  the 
ermine  moth  spray  with  caustic  soda.  For  the  Cherry  sawfly, 
which  also  attacks  Pear  trees,  paraffin  and  softsoap,  powdered 
lime  and  soot,  the  application  of  soot  and  lime  or  quassia 
extract.  Numerous  other  fruit  and  vegetable  insect  pests  were 
di«!.cnssed  at  some  length.  Mr.  Hosking  showed  two  or  three 
splendid  slides  of  spraying  being  done  at  Messrs.  W.  R.  Deakins* 
(Ltd.)  Fruit  Farm,  Pei-shore.  This  interesting  lecture  was 
listened  to  for  an  hour  and  a  half  with  wrapt  attention  by 
about  110  meml)ers,  and  a  few  questions  were  asKed  and  readily 
repli<Hl  to.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded,  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  H.  Shone,  seconded  by  Mr.  G.  Corbett.  Mr.  G. 
Corhett  was  awarded  a  certificate  of  merit  (R.H.S.  affiliated 
societies')  for  a  splendid  oolleotion  of  border  Chrysanthemum 
cut  blooms  in  fourteen  distinct  varieties. — G.  C. 
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Trees  Md  Sbrobs. 
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Clerodendron  trichotomaxn. 

Though  this  cannot  be  placed  in  the  first  rank  of  hardy 
shrubs,  still  it  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  any  garden  in  the  warmer 
parts  of  England  where  it  can  obtain  the  sunshine  necessary 
or  its  proper  dovelopment.  The  hot,  dry  summers  of  the  past 
few  years  have  suited  it  admii-ably,  and  it  is  now  flowering 
splendidly.  It  requires  a  warm,  shelt-ered  position,  to  eniable  it 
to  thoroughly  ripen  its  wood,  for  though  it  will  stand  an 
ordinary  winter,  m  so  far  that  it  is  not  killed  by  frost,  still 
tho  wood — whicn  is  rather  soft — is  liable  to  be  cut  back  by 
severe  weather.  It  succeeds  best  if  the  lower  branches  are 
gradually  cut  away,  when  it  will  form  «  small  tree  or  large 
shrub  10ft  to  loft  high,  and  as  much  in  diameter.     Tho  star- 


Pobllcations  Received. 


Grapes  and  How  to  Grow  Them,  an  illustrated  guide,  by 
J.  Lansdeil.  Ix>ndon :  W.  H.  and  L.  CoUingridge,  148,  Alders- 
gatt*  Street,  E.G. :  price  Is. 

The  Journal  ot  the  British  Gardeners'  Association,  August, 
1907,  price  3d.  The  chief  articles  are  on  ^^Examinations  for 
Gardeners,*'  and  on  "Garden  Apprentices."  Every  gardener 
ought  to  subscribe  to  the  Journal  of  the  B.G.A. 

Scientific  Cookery  and  Its  Adoption,  by  James  Henry  Cook, 
Id.,  Pitman  Health  Food  Co.,  Birmingham. 

Calendar  of  the  West  of  Scotland.  Agricultural  College, 
Seesion  1907-08;  6,  Blythswood  Souare,  Glasgow. 

Proceedings  of  the  2.5th  Annual  Convention  of  the  American 
Seed  Trade  Association  held  at  New  York,  June  25-27,  1907. 


Clerodendron  trichotomum. 


shaped  flowers,  which  are  borne  in  axillary  dusters  near  the 
ends  of  the  branches,  are  about  an  inch  across,  pure  white,  and 
when  removed  from  the  conspicuous  red  calyx  have  a  certain 
resemblance  to  those  of  the  Jessamine.  They  are  ako  sweetly 
scented,  but  the  leaves  and  branches,  when  bruised,  have  the 
peculiarly  unpleasant  odour  of  many  of  the  'Solanaceap,  though 
Clerodendron  is  a  Verbenaceous  plarft.  The  leaves  are  oppo- 
site, dull-green  in  colour,  6in  to  8in  long,  by  al)out  4in  wide, 
and  are  covered  with  short,  greyish  hairs  on  both  surfaces. 
On  the  upper  side  of  the  petiole  these  hairs  are  of  a  reddish 
colour. 

It  can  easily  be  increased  by  detaching  the  suckers  which 
are  thix>wn  up  from  the  roots,  or  by  cuttings  of  half-ripened 
wood  placed  in  slight  bottom  heat  and  kept  shaded.  It  is  a 
native  of  China  and  Japan — C. 


The  secretary-treasurer  is  J^Ir.  C.  E.  Kendal,  2010,  Ontario 
Street,  Cleveland,  O. 

British  Rainfall,  1906,  recorded  by  more  than  4,000  observers 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  discussed,  with  articles  on 
various  branches  of  rainfall  work,  by  Hugh  Robert  Mill.  Forty- 
sixth  annual  volume,  with  maps  and  ilTust nations.  London : 
Edward  Slanfoixl.  12-14,  Long  Acre,  W.C. 

Memorials  of  Linnaeus,  a  collection  of  portraits,  manu- 
scripts, specimens,  and  books  exliibited  to  commemorate  the 
bicentenary  of  his  birth.  British  Museum  (Nat.  History) 
Guides,  No.  3.     London,  South  Kensington;  price  3d. 

Kew  Bulletin  of  Miscellaneous  Information,  No.  8,  1907. 
The  chief  contents  are:  Degeneration  in  Potatoes,  by  G.  Massee, 
V.M.H. ;  and  the  Cricket  Bat  Willow,  by  W.  J.  Bean.  To  be 
obtained  through  boolcsellers,  price  5d. 
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%*  Th©  priae  k  awarded  to  Mr.  F.  W.  Sparks,  Copped  Hall 
Gardens,  Epping,  EEsez,  for  his  article  hereunder. 

Vintev  ETeningt'  fltody. 

Another  summer  has  passed  awajr,  and  Nature  all  around 
constantly  reminds  us  that  winter,  with  its  long  evenings,  will 
soon  be  here.  There  is  no  doubt  tnat  in  manv  places  the  even- 
ings in  a  bothy  become  dull  ejod  monotonous,  for  usually  bothies 
are  isolated,  often  miles  fzom  any  town,  so  that  the  inmates 
have  to  pass  their  evenings  aimlessly,  or  with  any  particular 
hobbv  they  may  have,  or  in  studying,  or  with  games.  Some 
are  fond  of  mrusic,  and  a  very  pleasant  time  may  be  spent  in 
this  way,  whether  it  be  vocal  or  instrumental,  and  though 
some  may  decry  it,  I  think  that  nearly  everyone  enjoys  good 
music.  If  the  study  of  it  become  not  too  much  of  a  passion 
it  will  be  found  very  beneficial.  But  my  chief  aim  in  penning 
these  lines  was  to  treat  of  those  studies  which,  if  one  oares  to, 
one  may  improve  oneself  in,  and  which  will  be  of  benefit  to 
young  gardeners  in  relation  to  their  work.  Of  these  botany  is 
p]x>b8ui)ly  of  the  greatest  value,  structural  botany  more  especially 
so ;  for  though  a  study  of  the  external  characteristics  of  plants 
for  puipoees  of  classification  is  extremely  interesting,  yet  a 
study  of  plant  physiology  is  likely  to  prove  of  more  value,  in 
that  it  teaches  a  knowledge  of  the  orcans  of  a  plant  and  their 
functions.  This  is  a  great  help  indeed  in  combating  diseases  of 
any  kind  peculiar  to  plant  life.  Two  good  books  for  this  are 
by  Percy  Groom  and  Scott;  but  at  the  same  time  book  know- 
ledge of  this  kind  should  be  supplemented  by  practioal  observa- 
tion. 

A  knowledge  of  geometry  is  a  valuable  asset  of  a  gardener ,« 
for  he  often  1ms  to  superintend  the  laying  out  of  beds,  <S:c.,  on 
a  strictly  formal  plan,  and  it  is  in  these  cases  that  he  who  has 
that  knowledge  shows  to  the  beet  advantage.  There  are  many 
books  on  this  subject,  Gill's  "Elementary  Geometry"  being  a 
good  one. 

Mensuration  mav  be  totally  different  to  the  above,  as  it  is 
more  a  science  of  nguires;  but  in  their  practical  aspects  these 
sciences  are  very  similar.  For  measuring  surfaces^  solids,  or 
any  work  of  a  similar  character,  a  knowledge  of  this  is  essential, 
ana  if  one  has  the  chance  to  join  a  mensuration  class  I  should 
advise  him  to  do  so,  for  it  is  very  interesting.  The  master  of 
a  class  I  once  attended  used  to  vary  the  evening's  work  by 
setting  us  to  find  the  area  of  such  things  as  the  floors  and 
windows  of  the  building  we  were  in.  A  good  book  for  this  is 
"Junior  Mensuration,"  by  J.  Pearoe. 

Of  recent  years  chemical  manures  have  come  into  great 
favour,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  three  principal  plant  foods,  nitro- 
gen, phosphates,  and  potash,  is  essential  for  their  successful 
application,  and  for  this  purixise  a  study  of  that  splendid  little 
book,  "Chemistry  of  the  Garden,"  by  Cousins,  will  be  amply 
repaid.  Though  this  list  may  be  very  incomplete,  yet  space 
forbids  mention  of  various  subjects.  I  hope  that  the  aoove 
not€^  may  prove  useful  to  some  young  bothyite  during  the 
coming  winter. — F.  W.  S. 

Automii  Tlntt. 

Summer  has  now  departed,  and  we  have  the  season  of 
autumn  here  with  all  its  glorious  tints.  When  our  summer  has 
ended  a  great  many  of  us  think  that  all  the  beauty  is  gone  till 
the  spring  an-rives.  But  I  will  endeavour  to  give  a  List  of  trees, 
shrubs,  and  plants  which  we  find  in  woods  and  gardens  whose 
several  merits  make  this  season  a  beautiful  one.  There  are  a 
great  many  I  might  speak  of,  but  I  have  only  chosen  a  few. 
Perhaps  the  first  to  show  us  these  beautiful  tints  is  the  Lime, 
with  its  numerous  golden  coloured  leaves,  but  unfortunately 
they  soon  fall.  The  Beedh,  Elm,  Hornbeam,  Horse  Chestnut, 
Hazel,  Hawthorn,  and  the  Sycamore  are  each  and  all  very 
effective.  The  Elder  is  another  of  our  woodland  trees  whicJfi 
at  this  time  is  turning  colour,  and  is  bearing  large  clusters 
of  purplish-black  berries  to  add  to  its  beautv.  llie  charming 
Do^ood  (Cornns  sanguinea)  is  unsurpassed  in  the  brilliance 
of  its  leaves,  also  the  Wild  Cherry,  the  Guelder  Rose  with 
scarlet  berries,  and  the  Spindle  Tree,  having  red  leaves  with 
pink  fruits. 

I  will  now  say  a  word  or  two  &bout  a  few  plants  which  we 
find  in  the  undergrowth  of  the  wooda,  such  as  the  Blackberry, 
also  the  Black  Bryony.  The  leaves  in  the  summer  are  glossy 
green,  but  now  change  to  a  bronzy  red,  and  are  very  attrac- 
tive. The  little  Crane's-bill  (Geranium)  is  another  showy  plant 
at  this  time;  and  so  is  the  Sheep's  Sorrel,  both  attaining  a 
crimson  hue. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  garden  proper,  with  its  gorgeous 
shrubs.  The  Japanese  Acers  are  a  very  fine  class,  and  com- 
prise a  number  of  species,  most  of  them  assuming  rich  colours, 
both  when  the  leaves  are  young  and  more  so  when  they  are 
nuttured.  A.  japonica  and  A.  palmatum  are  two  plants  de- 
serving of  notice :  Azalea  pontica  is  a  shrub  that  ejives  a  great 
amount  of  rich  colouring;  the  Ampelopsis,  some  of  whose  names 


are  rather  confused,  are  very  ornamental  at  this  time; 
Amelanchier  canadensis,  also  Amygdalus  nana,  are  both  good; 
Andromeda  arborea  ana  Mariana  (the  latter  rather  an  uncom- 
mon shrub,  I  believe)  have  leaves  turning  to  a  vivid  crimson ; 
Aralia  spinosa  presents  a  noble  appearance ;  and  the  Berberiaes 
are  very  showv,  such  as  B.  atropurpurea,  aquifolia,  japonica, 
Thunbergi,  and  vul^ris.  Then  we  have  some  beautiful  effects 
in  the  Comus  fanmy— C.  alba,  leaves  tinged  with  red;  and 
C.  florida,  a  charming  shade  of  red  and  pink.  Crataegus  piu- 
natifida  major  is  a  noted  tree  in  autumn,  the  leaves  being 
bronzy  red,  with  large  crimson  fruits.  Liquidamber  styraciflua 
is  the  most  brilliant  <^  all  the  trees  and  shrubs  that  I  know, 
with  blood-red  leaves.  If  this  tree  is  planted  by  the  waterside, 
the  highly  coloured  leaves  reflecting  in  the  water,  fuimish  a 
picture  to  my  idea  unequalled.  I  might  add  one  or  two  orna- 
mental Oaks,  as  Quercus  cocdnea  aim  Q.  coccinea  Knap  Hill 
var.,  also  Q.  rubra.  The  Golden  Elder,  and  Ptelea  tiifoliata 
aurea,  Stephanandra  flexuosa,  Voociniums  corymbosum,  stomi- 
neum,  and  pennsylvanicum  ore  all  worth  mention.  Ajuea 
reptans  attropurpurea,  Polygonum  Bruonis^  Galax  aphylla. 
Shortia  galacifolia,  Mitchella  repena,  Bodgersia  podophylla,  and 
Saxifraga  peltata  may  conclude  my  list.  Were  it  not  for  the 
beautiful  tints  which  we  have  in  our  woods  and  gardens  the 
season  of  autumn  would  seem  dull  and  monotonous. — T.  N. 

Koehia  looparia  triohophylia. 

As  this  pretty  half-hardjr  annual  does  not  appear  to  be  so 
well  known  as  its  usefulness  in  the  conservatory  and  greenhouse 
at  this  time  of  the  year  merit,  the  following  notes  may  be  of 
interest.  It  is  a  small  feathery  foliaged  plant  of  a  light  green 
colour  in  the  spring,  changing  to  a  o^p  green  as  the  summer 
advances,  whilst  in  the  autumn  it  turns  to  a  purple-crimaon 
hue.  It  forms  compact  bushes  from  2ft  to  2| ft  in  height.  Sow 
the  seeds  in  March  in  loam  and  leaf  soil,  and  plenty  of  good 
sand,  care  being  taken  to  secure  perfect  drainage,  as  it  is  some- 
times rather  slow  in  terminating.  Place  the  pots  in  a  gentle 
heat,  such  as  in  a  half-spent  hotbed,  and  care  must  be  taken 
to  prick  off  the  seedlings  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough,  as 
if  allowed  to  get  dnawn  they  will  not  make  bushy  plants.  A 
cold  frame  suits  this  Koehia  very  well,  potting  on  as  reouired, 
using  two  parts  loam,  one  leaf  soil,  a  little  manure,  ana  sand 
enough  to  ensure  good  drainage.  Fine  specimens  may  be  had 
in  32;s.  It  is  also  useful  for  beds  and  borders,  sowing  the 
seed  in  April,  and  the  seedlings  planted  out  early  in  June  2ft 
apart.— J.  H.  Neve,  Essendene  Gardens,  Caterham,  Surrey. 

For^ylhia  mspantf  • 

Not  until  last  spring  was  it  my  good  fortune  to  see  this  lovely 
shrub  in  its  beauty.  I  hod  seen  it  previously  in  bush  form,  but 
to  my  eye  the  mode  here  employed,  that  of  training  the  plants 
to  a  stout  stump  of  an  old  tree,  shows  the  plant  off  to  its  fullest 
advantage.  Of  course,  this  is  no  doubt  a  matter  of  opinion.  The 
stumps  here  employed  are  about  10ft  high  and  chieny  oak,  and 
are  about  15ft  apart,  with  chains  attached  from  one  to  the 
other.  I  think  the  reason  one  sees  so  many  imperfect  specimens 
of  this  lovely  shrub  is  because  the  pruning  is  not  carried  out 
(if  at  all)  in  the  proper  manner.  The  mode  of  pruning  adopted 
here  is,  as  soon  as  the  plants  have  finished  flowering,  cut  the 
growths  which  have  borne  the  blossom  to  within  one  or  two  eyes 
of  the  old  wood,  saving,  of  course,  the  wood  required  for  exten. 
sion.  The  reason  of  this  mode  is  obvious :  The  Forsyth ia  flowers 
on  the  wood  made  durincc  the  previous  summer,  so  that  if  the 
pruning  were  delayed  till  the  winter,  the  flower  growths  will 
be  destroyed.  Treated  in  this  manner  the  Forsythia  will  pro- 
duce growths  to  the  length  of  2ft  to  3ft,  covered  from  base  to 
tip  with  lovely,  golden,  pendulous  blossoms,  and  is  worthy  of  all 
the  praise  which  is  so  widely  bestowed  upon  it.— P.  C. 

Moiehoima  riparimD. 

This  is  a  very  beautiful  wmter-flowering  greenhouse  plant, 
and  deserves  to  be  well  known,  more  especiallv  on  account  of  it 
coming  into  bloom  when  the  majority  of  other  plants  are  at 
rest.  The  foliage  alone  has  a  delightful  fragrance,  and  that, 
together  with  the  little  white  flowers,  which  are  borne  on 
panicles,  gives  to  the  plant  a  very  charming  and  graceful  appear- 
ance. It  is  easily  cultivated,  and  with  little  attention  will  well 
repay  the  trouble  that  is  spent  upon  it.  Old  plants  cut  bock  and 
put  into  heat  in  Januarv.  will  produce  plenty  of  cuttings  by  the 
beginning  of  April.  The  strongest  of  these  should  then  be 
taken  and  be  inserted  into  small  pots,  usine  a  nice  sandy  loam, 
which  should  be  warmed  previous  to  putting  the  cuttings  in. 
Thev  ought  then  to  be  placed  in  a  brisk  heat,  where  they  will 
readily  strike. 

As  soon  as  they  are  rooted,  thev  should  be  put  singly  into 
60-sized  pots,  using  the  soil  as  before.  When  the  plant  h-as 
attained  the  heicrht  of  about  Gin,  the  top  should  be  pinched  out. 
By  doing  this  nice  bushy  plants  will  be  obtained.  When  these 
pots  get  full  of  roots  they  may  be  transferred  to  6in.  this  timn 
using  a  good  loam,  with  a  little  leaf  soil  and  sand,  and  a  good 
sprinkling  of  Thomson's  artificial  manure  added.  When"  the 
plants  get  well  established,  gradually  harden  them  off  to  a 
cooler  house,  where  they  can  remain  during  the  summer  months. 


' 
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About  the  beginning  of  September  they  should  again  be  brought 
into  heat,  and  a  little  feeding  will  now  be  beneficial.  A  neat 
stake  Bhould  also  be  applied  to  each  shoot  to  keep  it  in  shape. 
They  will  now  need  careful  attention,  and  if  this  is  given  them 
a  beiautiful  display  of  bloom  will  be  had  throughout  tne  whole  of 
the  Christmas  season,  and  I  am  sure  would  be  admired  and 
appreciated  by  all.     I  may  say  this  method  was  adopted  here  and 

E roved  successful.— E.  Prickett,  Edgcote  Park  Cfardens,  Ban- 
ury. 

The  Taberoie. 

In  every  annual  list  for  bulbs,  the  Tuberose  highly  deserves  a 
place.  A  quantity  should  therefore  be  obtained  in  early  autumn, 
and  batches  may  then  be  brought  forward  as  required.  They 
are  well  adapted  to  forcing.  It  is  an  essential  thing  to  get 
stout  bulbs,  as  these  show  the  stronger  spikes.  They  require 
a  good  compost,  and  one  tliat  may  be  recommend^  is  two 
parts  loam,  one  cow  or  horse  manure,  a  sprinkling  of  soot,  and 
a  good  dash  of  sand,  the  compost  to  be  well  moistened 
through  before  using.  The  bulbs  must  not  he  potted  deep,  as 
they  are  apt  to  rot ;  the  base  need  only  be  covered  by  the  soil. 
Place  them  in  a  cool  frame :  they  will  not  require  water  until 
active  growth  is  seen,  and  then  only  a  little,  more  beine  given 
as  the  growth  increases.  When  the  spikes  are  an  inch  mgh  re- 
move them  to  the  forcing  pit. 

Although  they  will  stand  a  good  temperature,  in  which  their 
fragrance  becomes  more  noticed,  yet  for  lasting  purposes  they 
should  be  removed  to  a  cooler  house,  the  conservatory  being  an 
ideal  place,  removing  them  when  tne  flowers  are  almost  fully 
cpen.  Liquid  manure  is  beneficial  at  this  stage  in  a  weak  state. 
Ttie  plants  are  subjected  to  fly  and  thrips,  and  upon  their  first 
appearance  should  be  fumigated ;  keep  also  the  syringe  freely 
upon  them.  Of  the  many  varieties  in  use  the  Double  African 
and  The  Pearl  are  the  most  useful.  The  Pearl  is  the  best,  as 
it  is  a  quicker  grower  and  bloomer,  and  much  dwarfer  in  growth. 
A.  G.  Urbbn,  Bryn-glas,.Mon. 

\ 


A  correspondent  writes:  The  total  value  of  imports  from 
foreign  countries  into  Shanghai,  China,  during  1906,  equalled : 
Taels,  227,500,000 ;  1  tael  equalling  Ss.  Sfd.  In  converting  the 
taels  into  British  currency,  £1  is  considered  equal  to  six  taels, 
the  odd  shilling  being  omitted.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the 
most  largely  imported  goods  of  interest  to  horticulturists: 

Aniseed  star je7,490 

Betel  nat  husk        5,294 

346 

105,793 

89,741 

2,007 

1,277 

7,343 

940 


Birds'  nests 

Bnttsr  

Cardamons 

Cassia  Lifirnea         

Cheese  

Cloves 

Indiiro,  pure  and  artificial..   339,889 
Floor  (wheat)         ...        .^   136,821 

Fmit  m  botties       4,088 

Prnit  and  vegetablee,  canned  51,43r) 
»  „        .dried       2,711 

„  „        .fresh      8,261 

Gtnsenff        37,564 

TiMBSR  AND  Wood. 
Timber  :  Logrs,  hard  wood     

,.  .,      softwood      

,1  „      teak     ..•        •••       ...•        •••        ... 

.,  Laths,  masts,  poles,  and  piles    

„         Planks,  hard  wood  ., 

,.  ,.       softwood 

,.  „       prepared     

Woods :  Chiefly  Camagon,  Garos,  and  rose  and  red 

Sandalwood       

Sapan      „  ...        .-        


Long  ngan  pnip 
Mangrove  bark 
Mnshrooms... 
Oil.  Cocoannt 
Pepper,  black 
,.        white 
Plants  and  shrubs  ... 
Basins  and  currants 

Battans         

Bice 

Sea  Weed     

Seeds,  Apricot 

„       Pine 

Tobacco,  leaf 
Wheat  


jei2,014 

7,751 

41,552 

4,466 

53,456 

5.9«3 

1,223 

6.230 

3i,570 

34,849 

170,007 

413 

974 

101..'S35 

26,154 


^45,359 
69,601 
31,650 

4,V06 

45,263 

22B.583 

2,902 

1.109 
63,135 
75,038 

2,901 


Total  value  of  wood 


...^570,437 


R.H.S.   Meteorolofifical  Observations. 

Taken  in  the  Society's  Gardens  at  Wisley,  Surrey— height  above 
k  level,  150  feet. 


Date. 

Temperature  of  the 
Air. 

ll 
I' 

Temperature 
of  the  Soil. 

At  9  A.M. 

• 

Wind. 

6 

Sep.  29 

At  9  a.m. 

Day 

Night 

1 

At 
1-ft. 
deep 

At 
2-ft 
deep 

At 
4.ft. 

deep 

1 

Total 
▼eloeity 
fortha 
24  hours 
ending 

9  a.m. 

to 

Oct.  6 

BvSi. 

Wet 

Bulb. 

1 

s 

Mbahs 

64 

deg. 
6S 

deg. 
62 

dag. 

48 

deg 
44 

dag. 

67 

dag. 
63 

deg. 

68 

ln>. 

Total 

0-6S 

- 

Miles. 

09 

h  m 
86 

\*  Our  readers  will  notice  that  a  change  has  heen  made  in 
the  service  of  calendajTs.  The  Plant  Houses  calendar  is  a  new 
departure,  and  this  will  be  alternated  with  The  Flower  Garden, 
both  of  which  will  be  written  by  Mr.  A.  Osborn,  foreman  or 
the  Decorative  Department  at  Kew.  We  hope  soon  to  make 
a  change  in  the  Fruit  Forcing  calendar.— Ed. 

Frilt  Forcisj. 

CUCUMBERS. — The  plants  raised  from  seed  a  month  ago 
to  a£Ford  fruit  about  the  New  Year  and  onwards,  should  be 
planted  out  in  hillocks  or  ridges.  Growers  not  having  the 
convenience  of  a  Cucumber  house  may  secure  fair  supplies  oi 
winter  fruit  by  growing  the  plants  in  pots  or  boxes,  training 
the  growths  over  paths  in  stoves.  In  tne  case  of  the  autumn 
fruiting  plants  all  deformed  fruit  shoukl  be  removed  in  a  joung 
state.  Maintain  a  night  temperature  of  70deg,  falbng  to 
65deg,  or  even  60deg  in  the  morning. 

MipSEASON  PEACHES.— If  the  trees  are  in  a  satisfactory 
condition,  the  border  will  be  sounds  but  when  indifferent  in 
fertility  and  in  staple,  it  may  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to . 
lifting,  the  wood  being  firm  and  the  foliage  beginning  to  fall. 
It  must  be  done  with  dispatch,  all  the  materials  being  in 
readiness.  Provide  good  drainage,  shorten  strong  roots,  and 
bring  up  any  that  are  deep  near  the  surface,  employing  the 
compost  moderately  firm.  Loam  rather  strong,  with  an  admix- 
ture of  a  sixth  of  old  mortar  rubbish  will  grow  Peaches  well. 
If  the  soil  be  light  add  a  fourth  of  clay  marl,  and  if  very 
heavy  a  similar  quantity  of  road  scrapings,  but  only  from 
pit  gravel  znetalled  roads,  those  from  granited  or  slagged  high- 
ways not  being  suitable.  If  the  loam  is  deficient  of  calcareous 
matter  add  a  sixth  of  old  mortar  rubbish,  or  a  tenth  of  chalk. 
Avoid  manure  except  at  the  surface.  Give  a  good  watering, 
and  the  roots  will  soon  get  established  in  the  fresh  oompost. 
Trees  judiciously  treated  at  the  roots  whilst  they  have  foliage 
seldom  fail  to  set  and  stone  the  fruit  satisfactorily. 

EARLY  VINES  IN  POTS.— Where  ripe  Grapes  are  re- 
quired in  March  or  early  in  April,  a  start  must  be  mc^le  about 
the  middle  of  November.  Fermenting  material  for  bottom  heat 
is  necessary.  Any  Vines  in  pots  for  starting  later  should  be 
placed  under  cover,  an  open  shed  with  a  north  aspect  being 
suitable.  The  pots  must  be  protected  bv  dry  hay  or  straw.  Mice 
and  rats,  however,  may  render  the  Vines  useless  by  girdling 
them  at  the  collar. 

VINES  FOR  STARTING  IN  DECEMBER.— Pruning  of 
Vines  to  be  started  from  the  time  named  to  the  New  Year 
should  not  be  further  delayed,  as  early  and  complete  rest  for 
a  few  weeks  contributes  to  ah  even  break.  Shortening  to  two 
buds  is  usuiJly  followed  by  a  good  show  of  useful  bunches,  but 
if  such  has  not  been  so  in  previous  years,  or  larger  bunches 
are  desired,  the  shoots  may  he  left  a  little  longer,  or  be  pruned 
to  the  most  promising  eye  nearest  the  base.  What,  however,  is 
gained  in  size  of  bunch  is  usually  lost  in  compactness,  uneven- 
ness  of  berries,  and  bad  finish.  Besides,  bunchy  of  lib  to  2Ib 
are  large  enough. 

HOUSES  OF  RIPE  GRAPES.— Thin-skinned  Grapes  are 
more  susceptible  to  cold  and  damp  than  the  thick-skinned 
varieties.  Ihis  applies  equally  to  Black  Hamburghs  and  similar 
kinds  as  to  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Madresfield  Court;  but 
Hambutrghs  do  not  require  a  temperature  of  over  45deg  for  good 
keeping,  and  there  must  not  be  €iny  deficiency  of  moisture  at 
the  roots,  otherwise  the  Grapes  will  shrivel.  Remove  all  dead 
and  decayed  leaves  from  the  Vines  where  Grapes  are  hanging, 
and  look  over  the  bunches  for  any  shanked  or  decayed  berries, 
and  remove  them.  A  temperature  of  SOdeg  is  most  suitable 
for  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  Lose  no  opportunity  of  giving  air 
when  the  days  are  fine,  turning  on  the  heat  in  the  morning 
so  as  to  cause  a  gentle  warmth  in  the  pipes,  not  too  much  to 
raise  the  temperature  and  dry  the  atmosphere  as  to  cause  a 
circulation  of  air,  which  is  the  best  safeguard  against  damp. 
Turn  off  the  heat  at  midday,  or  soon  after,  so  as  to  allow  the 
pipes  to  cool,  but  not  so  as  to  lower  the  temperature  below  the 
night  minimum.  When  the  heat  falls  too  low,  and  the  tem- 
perature is  raised,  moisture  condenses  on  the  berries  and 
remains  stagnant,  the  skin  of  the  Grapes  is  more  or  less 
decomposed,  and  tungal  eerms  find  a  medium  for  germination. 
There  is  no  harm  in  a  low  night  temperature;  the  fault  lies 
in  not  giving  air  soon  enough,  so  that  the  heat  from  the  hot- 
water  pipes  or  sun  expands  the  atmosphere,  and  the  moisture 
is  oonoensed  on  the  berries  as  well  as  on  the  glass.       In  dull 
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Veather,  especially  during  fog,  it  will  be  neoessary  to  keep  a 
genial   warmth  in   the   pipes,    and   with  the  house  closed,    in 
''   which  case  the  modsture  will  be  condensed  on  the  glass  instead 
of  the  Grapes.— G.  A.,  St.  Albans,  Herts. 

i  The  Flower  Garden. 

,  j       PLANTING  ROSES.— Whether  it  is  intended  to  make  a  new 
1 1  Rose  garden,   to  plant  new  beds,  or  replant  existing  beds,  or 
^  simply  to  replace  weak  and  dead  plants,   the   matter  should 
be  taken  in  hand  at  once.     The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  estimate 
the  number  of  new  plants  required.     The  new  hybrid  teas  are 
a  great. advance  on  the  older  hybrid  perpetuals  for  ^rden  pur- 
poses, and  should  be  planted  whenever  possible.     Isotesi  taken 
when  visiting  nurseries  or  friends*  gardens  will  now  be  found 
oaeful  te" -reference.    I  do  not  include  flower  shows,  because 
the  best  show  Hoses  are  not  always  the  best  for  the  garden. 
The  site  of  the  garden  should  be  an  open  one,  sheltered  from 
cold  winds  by  a  thick  hedge  or  belt  of  shrubs.     The  principal 
walk  may  be  gravel ;  the  remainder  grass.     Plant  one  variety 
only  it*^-a'bed  whenever  possible,  as  the  effect  is  much  more 
'- pleasing.     In  the  larger  beds   standards  can  l)e  planted  amongst 
the  dwarfs.     Roses  will  grow  in  most  soils,  but  thrive  best  in 
deep  yellow  loam.     The  ground  should  be  trenched  to  a  depth 
.   ^:^ft.     Leave  the  subsoil  where  it  is,  merely  breaking  it  up, 
Hiialad  mixing  in  manure.     Better  results  are  obtained  from  exist- 
'    ilig  beds  if  the  plants  are  lifted  and  the  soil  thoroughly  worked 
every  five  or  six  yebrs^     The  constant  mulching  and  watering 
with  liquid  manure  is  very  beneficial  to  the  plants  for  a  time, 
hut  this,  cannot  go  on  indefinitely  with  advantage  to  the  Roses. 
If  A  few  beds  are  done  each  -year  the  work  will  not  be  very 
great.     It  may  not  be  necessar/  to  remove  any  of  the  soil  unless 
it  is  exhausted,  merely  inoorporatinlg  &  dressing  of  lime  and 
farmyard  xnanure ;  but  a  little  new  soil  will  be  beneficial  about 
the  roots.     Some  or  all  of  the  plants  may  be  suitable  to  plant 
.  agiain,  or  a  new  stock  may  be  necessary. 

LIFTING  BEDDING  PLANTS.— There  are  always  a  number 
of  plants  to  be  taken  up  on  the  approach  of  winter.  Most  of 
the  tender  and  sub-tropical  stuff  it  is  intended  to  keep  will  be 
under  cover  already.  A  considerable  portion,  however,  is 
allowed  to  remain  till  frost  renders  them  unsigntly.  Store 
tuberous  Begonias  in  boxes,  and  place  them  in  a  rrame,  leaving 
the  tops  and  a  small  quantity  of  soil  attached,  thus  allowing 
the  plants  to  die  off  gradually.  Sufficient  of  the  fibrous- rooted 
varieties  should  be  potted  up  to  furnish  enough  plants  for  next 
summer's  bedding,  when  they  are  divided  in  spring.  Place 
them  in  a  moderately  dry  heated  pit  or  greenhouse,  as  they  are 
very  liable  to  damp  in  winter.  Cut  down  Gannas  to  about  one- 
third  of  th^ir  original  hei^t,  and  store  the  roots  under  the 
stage  in  a  greenhouse.  Lift  Fuchsias  and  place  them  in  a 
frost-proof  shed  or  outhouse.  If  a  few  plants  of  eonal  Pelar- 
goniums C  Geraniums '')  of  which  the  stock  is  short,  are  lifted 
and  potted  up,  they  will  furnish  a  good  supply  of  cuttings  in 
sparing.  In  some  gardens  where  large  beds  have  to  be  furnished 
with  them,  the  smaller  plants  are  lifted  and  are  potted.  These 
make  excellent  material  for  the  centres  of  the  beds,  and  serve 
to  relieve  the  flat  appearance. 

BCHBVERIAS  (Cotyledons).— Most  of  these  can  be  kept  in 
unheated  frames  durine  the  winter.  A  covering  of  litter  or 
mats  on  cold  nights  will  De  sufficient  .^  Guard  against  the  damp- 
ing oF  the  leaves.  If  some  of  the  choicer  sorts  are  lifted  care- 
fully they  are  excellent  for  the  greenhouse  in  winter. — A.O., 
Kew. 

Tbe  Klteben  GudaD. 

BEETROOTS.— These  should  now.be  carefully  lifted  and 
stored.  It  is  very  important  that  the  lifting  should  be  care- 
fully  done,  in  order  that  tfhe  tap-roots  are  not  broken,  as  this 
would  cause  the  roots  to  bleed,  and  thereby  greatly  detract 
"from  the  colour  wihen  cooked.  They  should  be  stored  in  a  dry, 
but  cool,  2X)ot-room  or  cellar.  I  find  an  ordinary  Potato  cellar 
an  excellent  place  for  them,  this  being  somewhat  moister  than 
a  room.  A  very  dry  place  is  not  the  oest,  although  it  may  be 
cool. 

CELERY.— Continue  to  earth  Celery  as  it  becomes  fit.  It  is 
a  mistake  to  leave  this  until  the  soil  becomes  in  a  sodden  con- 
dition from  heavy  autumn  rains.  September  has  proved  a 
record  month  for  fine,  dry,  warm  days  and  nights,  and  at  the 
time  of  writing  the  soil  is  very  dry,  and  in  consequence  Celery 
will  require  an  abundance  of  water  before  earthing,  preferably 
on  the  day  before. 

ASPARAGUS  BEDS.— The  earliest  of  these  will  soon  be  fit 
to  clear,  and  should  then  be  lightly  forked  over  and  receive  a 
good  dressing  of  manure,  not  necessarily  rotten  manure,  but 
that  from  the  stable  in  a  half-decayed  state.  This  will  act  as 
a  protection  against  frost  as  well  as  being  an  excellent  fer- 
tiliser. Some  growers  allow  the  old  stems  to  lie  on  the  top  of 
the  beds  to  serve  as  a  protection,  but  this  is  a  slovenly  style 
of  gardening. 


RHUBARB. — The  earliest  of  this  has  already  lost  its  leaves, 
and  is  now  in  a  fitate  of  rest.  It  is  yet  a  little  early  to  lift,  but 
where  verv  early  forcing  is  necessary  crowns  may  be  lifted 
and  storea  in  a  cold  place  out  of  the  way  of  rain.  If  the 
roots  could  be  protect^  from  rain  and  exposed  to  frost  so 
much  the  better,  as  they  would  force  much  more  readily  after 
such  treatment. 

BRUSSELS  SPROUTS  and  other  winter  greens  and  Cab- 
bages should  now  be  gone  through  in  order  to  clear  away  any 
dead  and  rotten  leaves  and  weeds.'  Where-  these  are  aUowed 
to  accumulate  they  foster  damp  and  fungi.  A  free  paasase 
of  air  is  the  best  thing  for  all  kinds  of  winter  vegetables  at  tne 
present  time.  It  will  harden  the  stems  and  set  the  plants  up 
tor  the  winter  weather. 

LATE  SPINACH.— The  latest  sowing  of  this  may  be  slightly 
thinned,  and  the  hoe  be  well  worked  between  the  rows.  If  a 
little  soot  can  be  a-own  between  the  rows  previous  to  hoeing  so 
much  the  better.  .  It  is  an  excellent  manure  for  Spinach. 

GENERAL  REMARKS.— As  autumn  approaches  there  is  a 
feeling  that  the  kitchen  gardens  should  be  made  to  look  as 
neat  as  possible,  consequently  all  dead  and  dying  stems  of 
every  kind  should  be  removea.  Pea  sticks  are  collected 
together  and  are  tied  in  bundles  for  future  use.  These  may 
not  be  lone  enough  for  tall  varieties  next  year,  but  they  come 
in  for  early  sorts.  Every  available  inon  of  vacant  ground 
ought  to  be  deeply  dug  or  trenched.  On  fine  days  keep  the 
hoe  going,  and  any  weeds  may  be  collected  and  taken  to  tbe 
smother  heap  to  be  burnt  with  other  rubbish.  The  ash  from 
this  heap  is  invaluable,  especially  on  heavy  soil.— A.  T., 
Cirencester. 


BBE-KEEFER 
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Stroog  Colonlei  for  Next  Spring. 

Great  importance  is  attached  to  the  strength  of  stocks 
either  for  working  for  comb  honey  or  extracted  honey,  but 
there  is  this  difference  in  them  when  working:  Stocks  storing 
comb  honev  will  put  a  greater  proportion  of  honey  in  the 
brood  chamSer  than  those  working  supers  of  extracted  honey. 
Two  colonies  may  not  be  much  different  during  a  honey  flow 
in  strengUi,  but  afterwards  it  will  be  found  that  the  fact  of 
one  of  them  storing  more  honey  in  the  supers  has  led  to  tbe 
additional  room  being  filled  with  brood,  and  the  consequence  w 
that  a  colony  work^  for  extracted  honey  will  be  in  ^^^ 
condition  for  wintering  than  the  comb-honey  lot.  Many 
reason  that  they  do  not  want  very  strong  stocks  for  winter, 
because  thfey  eat  more  food,  but  this  is  a  fallacy ;  tiie  stronger 
the  stock  the  less  food  consumed  to  maintain  the  heat  necesMiy. 
If  colonies  can  be  got  into  condition  for  it  they  would  w 
better  in  two  chambers,  or  say,  where  there  are  many  weaK 
lots  they  should  be  united  in  a  double-storied  hive,  well  pro- 
visioned, and  other  conditions  favourable,  they  will  gi^®  • 
better  account  of  themselves  than  weaklings. 

The  double  chamber  for  wintering  enables  the  bees  to  form 
the  cluster  below  the  food,  and  they  work  upward  during  tneir 
winter  feeding,  and  start  breeding  in  the  top  chamber,  wnica 
leaves  the  honey  below  the  cluster  in  lower  outer  combs,  ana 
this  they  will  from  day  to  day  oairry  up  and  store  above  ana 
around  the  brood.  These  conditions  represent  the  same  as  » 
honey  flow,  as  the  bees  are  moving  about  with  full  honey  fljj^» 
and  there  is  consequently  a .  weU-f ed  queen  and  brood,  l^ 
double-storied  hive  will  keep  on  breeding  in  si>riiig  J"^.  ■* 
rapidly  under  the  let-alone  principle,  as  those  which  a;fe  "f^^ 
stimulated  by  artificial  feeding.  Thus  it  is  vossihle  to  we 
bees  througli  the  spring  in  a  dearth  of  nectar,  and  *'5®J*'^|^ 
hive  is  easier  to  winter  for  two  reasons ;  first,  because  *^y .  P^ 
into  winter  with  a  multitude  of  bees,  and  can  endure  tn« 
cold  better,  and  so  have  more  bees  to  start  with  the  n«* 
spring,  and  this  again  causes  more  eggs  to  be  laid,  l^*^^  ^ 
inhabitants  are  able  to  nurse  more  brood;  secondly,  °^¥^ 
there  is  plenty  of  fgod  during  winter  and  spring,  owing  to  vnei 
economical  use  of  it  by  being  able  to  generate  heat  and  ^g*Vj' 
tain  it  through  sheer  numbers,  instead  of  by  <iOiisVLvaing ^°^ 
Large  hives  will  build  up  faster  in  spring  for  the  same  ^^®f??J^ 
and  will  make  great  rousing  colonies  by  the  time  the  -^^^J^^S 
are  getting  in  fair  condition.  Do  not  let  the  ^^^^  ^^ 
imagine  that  by  reducing  two  weak  lots  to  one.  with  one  5^®?^ 
that  he  is  losing  anything,  as  one  queen  will  lay  more,  wi 
plenty  of  bees  to  care  for  the  eggs,  than  the  two  queens  ^9°» 
if  left  singly.  This  is  simply  carrying  Mr.  Wells'  ide*  »  ^^^ 
further,  but  instead  of  two  queens  outside  perforated  ^'^^^-g 
and  one  large  stock,  we  shall  have  one  large  stock,  ^^«j 
queen,  with  the  same  accommodation  of  brood  combs.— li''  ^' 
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All  Correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  shonld  be 
directed  to  "  The  Eoitob/'  12,  Mitrb  Coubt  Chambbbs, 
Flbbt  Strbbt»  London,  E.G.  Persons  sending  nuinuscript 
or  photographs,  when  not  specially  requested  by  the  editor, 
and  making  no  demand  for  remuneration,  are  presumed  to 
solicit  publication  without  pavment.  In  order  that  no  mis- 
understanding may  arise,  and  in  order  to  secure  the  return 
of  their  contributions,  contributors  should  state  the  fact 
that  they  expect  remuneration,  and  in  all  cases,  even  when 
contributing  voluntarily,  correspondents  should  enclose  a 
stamped  envelope  if  they  expect  their  enclosure  to  be 
returned. 

VARIOUS  (W.  S.  O.).— We  cannot  answer  correspondents 
who  violate  our  rules  (which  see). 

WAGES;  NOTICE  TO  -  LEAVE  (W.  F.  T.).-.Being  paid 
woekly,  a  week's  notice  in  your  case  is  all  that  is  necessary. 

DOUBLE  CUCUMBER  (J.  C.).-Wo  have  seen  a  few  of  thh 
character.  Both  of  your  twin-Cucnmbers  are  very  good.  This 
united  growth  is  the  result  of  a  double  ^^v^ry.  ".' 

GRAFTING  VINES  (J.  W.}.^Gra*l  tfee  Vines  by  a« 
means ;  all  the  white  kinds  iwill  do  well;  such  as  Muscats  and 
Foster's   White  Seedling. 

ajJik^W^.  H^^  ^^.  ™E  SAME  BEDS  SUCCES- 
8IVELY  (Idem) — You  may  plant  all  kinds  of  bulbs  in  the  beds 
they  previously  occupied.  It  is  unneceeeary  to  take  out  any  of 
t«he  soil ;  mve  a  liberal  dressing  of  leAf  soil  and  manure,  and 
mix  It  well  with  the  ground. 


^jfu*,  tuiy  xjvuuon  s  Ai'Doretum'  la  tne  only  place  where  we 
find  a  reference.  The  Liquidambers  are  n,dtives  of  the  Levant. 
Xiignum  vitse,  we  presume,  means  "living  wood.*' 

BIG-FRUITED     GOOSKBKRRIES  (G.  J    W.).-Owing  to 
unforeseen  causes    your     queries     have  remained  unanswered. 
JTerhaps     vou     overlooked  the  lists  on  page  158,  August     lo 
These  oug^t  to  serve  your  needs,  but  if  not  we  will  try  to  help 

fou  further.     Scrutinise  Messrs.  Veitch's  and  Messre.  Clibrans^ 
ruit  catalogues  respectively.  • 

BOOKS  (P.  S.  C.).-The  Nareery  Book,  by  Prof.  L.  H. 
Bailey  (Macmillan  and  Co.,  Ltd.).  The  Handy-book  on  Prun- 
^g,  Grafting,  and  Budding,  by  James  Udale;  Journal  Press, 
JLvesliam,  Is.  6d.  An  interesting  chapter  on  stocks  for  fruit 
trees  apTOais  in  "The  Miniature  Fruit  Garden,''  by  the  late 
lh<Mnas  Rivers  (second-hand  bookshops);  and  many  useful 
references  he  scattered  in  other  books  and  in  periodicals. 

ANTS  IN  POTS  (T.  B.).-Try  to  evict  them  by  watering  the 
^nts  with  fairly  warm  water  or  weak  lime-water,  and  place 
small  pieces  of  phosphorus  paste  about.  This  they  eat,  and  it 
proves  fatal  to  them.  Keep  everything  as  clean  as  possible, 
and  the  ants  will  soon  shift.  It  may  be,  of  course,  that  thev 
have  formed  neeta  in  the  soil,  in  which  it  may  be  advisable  to 
turn  the  plants  out  and  disturb  the  nests.  Once  disturbed  in 
this  way,  apd  afterwards  kept  uncomfortable  by  the  means 
suggested,  they  soon  dwindle. 

RH.S.  EXAMINATION  (Candidate). -Sometimes  corre- 
Bpondenoe  tutors  advertise  m  our  pages ;  and  you  would  have 
to  watch  for  such  advertisements.  Or  you  could  advertise  your 
own  requirements  in  the  matter.  We  would,  however,  recom- 
mend you  to  write  first  of  all  to  Mr.  Geo.  Abbey,  4,  Whit- 
bread  Terrace,  Hatfield  Road,  St.  Albans,  and  state  your  case 
to  him,  asking  if  he  would  be  willing  to  undertake  coaching 
and  at  what  terms.  Sets  of  the  questions  for  several  years 
back  can  be  purchased  from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Societv 
Vincent  Square.  ^* 

VALUE  OF  TURF  AND  CUTTING  (A.  G.).-Good  turf  may 
be  had  m  most  places  at  3d.  per  square  yard,  or  4d.  if  cut  and 
loaded,  but  the  price  varies  with  the  locality.  For  cutting  and 
^^^^  y^*  ^  ,  H?"*^  P^*^  P®''  square  yard,  and  for  cutting 
and  loading  only  id.  per  square  yard.  Two  men  will  cut  from 
150  to  200  square  yards  per  day,  but  the  ground  makes  a 
difference.  Sometimes  they  do  more,  often  less.  For  what 
you  describe  the  price  per  hundred  ought  not  to  exceed  10s.  for 
•^  *       cutting.     We  have  known,  however,  Od.  per  yard 


SEMPERVIVUM  TABUL.EFORME  AND  DOUBLE 
LOBELIA  PROPAGATION  (Linda).--The  Sempervivum  is  pro- 
pagated by  offsets,  but  more  readily  from  seed.  Double  Lobelia 
should,  to  keep  it  true,  be  continued  by  cuttings,  which  should 
be  struck  at  once  in  gentle  heat,  or  a  few  old  plants  may  be 
potted  and  propagated  iii  early  spring  in  heat. 

ENTICING  ROOKS  TO  BUILD  (Idem).— Old  nests  placed  in 
tbe  upper  forks  of  the  trees  so  as  to  imitate  as  nearly  as  i)ossible 
natural  ones  in  January  or  early  in  February,  before  they  have 
begun  to  build  elsewhere.  It  will  not  do  to  place  the  nests  in 
the  lower  branches  and  iddiscriminatelv.  Place  a  good  number 
in  a  tree,  a  dozen  or  more,  a  few  in  the  next  tree,  and  one  or 
two  in  another.  If  the  nests  fail  to  induce  the  birds  to  build, 
secure  a  nest  of  about  half-fledced  young  ones  from  the  nearest 
rookery,  and  place  them  securely  in  a  fi>rk  of  a  high  tree  and 
sheltered.  The  old  ones  feeding  them,  the  young,  if  not  the 
old  birds,  will  return  to  the  same  trees  to  build  their  nests 
another  year. 

ASPARAGUS  NOT  SUCCEEDING  (A  Subscriber).— We 
think  the  failure  is  entirely  owing  to  the  soapy  condition  of 
the  soil  about  the  crowns,  combined  with  heavy  dressings  of 
salt,  which  tend  to  make  tne  surface  soil  still  more  moist.  We 
would  remove  the  surface  soil  down  to  the  crowns  when  the 
haulm  becomes  yellow,  and  replace  it  with  a  compost  of  sandy 
loam,  leaf  soil,  and  river  or  sharp  sand  in  equal  psirts,  not 
covering  deeper  than  3in,  and  then  putting  on  8in  <rt  manure, 
not  covering  it  with  soil,  as-  is  usually  done.  In  spring  point 
over  the  beds  lightlv,  and  9&i-  the  seed  early  in  April,  three 
rows  in  a  bed,  and  thin  out  IrtUft  seedlings  in  June  to  6in  apart. 
Dress  with  salt  in  March,  but  not  next  year,  lib  per  square 
yard  is  sufl&cienl.  j.\ 

NAMES  OF  FRVIT. —Correspondents  whose  queries  are 
yiruinswered  in  the  present  issue' are  respectfully  requested  to  con^ 
sufi  the  following  number.  (Anxious). — 1,  Souvenir  du  Con- 
gres;  2,  Olivier  de  Serres;  3,  Beurre  d'Anjou ;  4,  Beurre  Diel; 
6,  Catillac  j  6,  Doyenne  du  Comice. 


Sebednles  RecilTid. 

Altrincham,  Bowden,  Side,  Hale,  and  District  Chrysanthe- 
mum Society ;  secretary,  Mr.  Wm.  Hazelhurst.  20,  Ashley  Road: 
Altrincham.  The  20th  annual  show  will  be  held  on  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday,  November  12  and  13,  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Hale 
(Cheshire). 

Grimsby  and  District  Chxjsanthemum  and  Fruit  Society; 
secretary.  Mr.  H.  Fawoett,  93,  Chapman  Street.  The  16th 
annual  show  takes  place  on  November  6  and  7,  in  the  Town 
Hall,  Grimsby. 

Itent,  Surrey,  and  Sussex  Daffodil  and  Spring  Flower 
Spjciety ;  secretary,  Mr.  F.  Herbert  Chapman,  101.  High  Street, 
Rye,  Sussex.  The  third  annual  exhibition  will  oe  held  about 
the  second  week  in  April,  1908,  at  the  Great  Hall,  Tunbridge 
Wells. 

Trade  and  Ilscellaneons  lotes. 

MeBtni.   Ant.  Roozen   and   Bon's   Catalogoe. 

The  British  agents  for  Messrs.  Ant.  Roosen  and  Son,  of 
Overveen,  near  Haarlem,  namely,  Messrs.  Mortens  and  Co.,  8, 
Cross  Lane,  St.  Mary-at-Hill,  Lozido(n,  E.C.,  have  bix>ught  the 
above  firm's  autumn  catalogue  of  bulbs  to  our  notice.  The 
firm  of  Ant.  Roosen  and  Son,  to  which  we  allude,  carry  on  a 
huge  business  in  bulbs,  particularly  with  English  garaeners, 
amateur  and  professional,  with  whom  they  directly  deal.  Ilieir 
business  is  of  long  standing,  dating  from  the.  year  of  the  great 
English  Reform  Bill,  1832;  ^Mid  to-day  it  is  as  prosperous  as 
ever,  despite  competition  and  all  the  circumstances  of  the  times. 
There  is  only  one  reason  to  be  assigned  for  such  a  good  record, 
and  that  is  that  their  bulbs  satisfy  those  who  biiv  them,  ana 
that  everj^  care  is  taken  with  orders.  As  to  tne  catalogue 
before  us,  it  is  a  model  for  all.  It  does  not  contain  illustrations, 
for  Messrs.  Ant.  Roozen  herein  named  have  never  set  out  to 
illustrate  the  flowers  they  cultivate;  but  they  describe  them 
as  fully,  as  clearly,  and  as  reliably  as  could  be  desired.  We 
always  keep  their  bulb  catalogues  by  us  for  reference,  because 
they  are  so  well  (and  alphabetically)  arranged ;  and  the  cultural 
hints  must  prove  very  serviceable  to  amateurs.  We  commend 
the  catalogue  to  the  consideration  of  all  our  readers. 


Trade  Catalignes  RtetlTed. 

Clibrans,  Altrincham. — Carnations, 

Wm.  Cooper,  Ltd.,  751,  Old  Kent  Boad,    London*    8.E.— Jnntia^ 

Clearance  Sale. 
Gemen  and  Bourg,  Luxemburg. — i,  Dutch  Bulbs ;  2,  Roses. 
Soupeit  and  Notting,  Luzenburg. — Roses. 
Watson  and  Sons,  Clontarf,  Dublin. — Carnations. 
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As  the  ohaneing  eeasone  mArch  in  quick  succession  they 
present  to  the  ooseryant  eye  a  series  of  pictures,  each  perfect 
in  itself,  full  of  the  charm  of  novelty  of  process,  and  of 
fulfilled  hopes.  Never  an  autumn  falls  but  we  witness  in  this 
time  of  decay  the  wondrous  and  quick  growth  of  the  infant 
wheat  crop.  According  to  all  preoonceiv^  ideas^  autumn  is  a 
period  of  death,  not  of  life.  Hard  times  are  m  store;  oold 
stormy  winds  and  bitter  frosts  may  be  expected;  months  of 
dreariness  and  apparent  inaction ;  and  yet  we  have  the  tender 
^^een  sprout  dheerily  facing  all  the  adverse  circumstanoes,  and 
indeed,  profiting  by  the  days  of  suffering;  taking  a  firm  hold 
upon  the  soil^  developing  strength  in  unexpected  ways,  and 
showing  up  with  a  brisk  brightness  when  the  tardy  spring  sun- 
shine ^rns  to  warm  the  oold  earth.  The  charm  of  freshly 
sprin^ng  wheat  is  enhanced  by  its  neatness:  row  ux>on  row 
set  with  perfect  exactitude  over  the  many  acres  of  brown  soil ; 
up  and  over  the  undulations,  vanishing  in  the  far  distance  into 
a  blurred  mass  of  greenery.  Broadcasting  may  have  been 
more  picturesque  than  the  drill,  but  by  the  mechanical  power 
of  the  latter  there  is  a  far  more  even  distribution  of  grain. 
The  work,  too,  is  made  easier  when  the  time  for  cleaning  comes. 

The  moving,  growing  crop  is  always  a  pleasant  si^^ht  to 
behold.  There  are  times  when  the  progress  (even  after  wintei') 
appears  slow,*  and  the  development  hardly  apparent,  and  yet 
with  a  few  days  of  warm  rain  and  sunshine  tne  crop  seems  to 
take  a  giant's  stride;  we  say  ^' seems,''  because  in  reality  the 
great  change  has  actually  been  passing  before  our  eyes  unob- 
served, unnoticed.  We  watch  with  anxiety  for  that  critical 
time  in  May  when  by  reason  of  oold,  frosty  nights  and  brilliant 
days,  the  young  wheat  loses  colour,  or  rather  puts  on  an  un- 
wholesome bilious  look  (yellow  is  evidently  the  danger  signal 
all  round).  We  watch  because  we  know  that  by  this  sign 
there  is  token  that  the  crop  needs  a  little  help — ^^a  slight  fillip, 
and  the  sooner  we  apply  it  the  sooner  the  crisis  will  be  reached, 
and  restored  health  and  vigour  follow.  Again,  we  watch  for 
the  first  sign  of  an  ear:  to-day  one  appears,  to-morrow  there 
-are  dozens,  and  when  the  field  is  shot  level  we  can  calculate 
pretty  certainly  as  to  the  day  when  the  crop  will  be  fullv  ripe 
and  ready  for  the  reaper.  Day  by  day  tne  ears  swell,  and 
gradually  losing  their  oeautiful  green,  assume  the  golden  hUe 
which  heralds  the  approach  of  maturity.  It  is  an  old  story, 
an  old  picture— the  fully  ripened  orop  bending  and  swaying 
with  the  breeze;  the  gentle  rustle  made  by  the  movement  of 
millions  of  drooping  heads,  beautiful  in  the  early  morn  and 
^orious  under  the  beams  of  the  midday  sun.  No  eye  can  see  the 
sight  with  indifference.  Feelings  of  thankfulness  and  gratitude 
filT  the  heart,  but  at  the  same  time  there  is  an  under  current 
of  anxious  tnoug;ht.  Will  it  be  that  kindly  weather  will  pre- 
vail for  the  ingathering?  Between  the  cutting  and  the 
garnering  there  must  be  an  interval ;  will  that  interval  be  long 
or  short  r  Will  there  be  the  kindly  influences  of  sun  and  wind, 
or  will  drenching  rains  and  heavy  fogs  make  the  period  of 
waiting  a  time  much  prolonged  ?  No  one  can  say ;  x>ur  part  is 
to  reap,  and  then  wait. 

We  see  the  thick-set  sheaves  standing  in  rows  and  battalions, 
and  in  imagination  we  see  them  piled  into  handsome  stacks 
a  dozen  times  before  they  are  ready;  and  when  the  appointed 
time  does  come,  with  what  thankfulness  do  we  hail  the  news 
that  the  last  sheaf  is  home,  and  the  field— Empty ! .  That 
empty  field  is  a  sight  we  love :  hope  fulfilled,  fears  laid  at  rest, 
a  breathing  time  for  master  and  men. 

This  year  we  have  noticed  rather  with  wonder  an  unusual 
thing,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  instead  of  the  first 
crop  that  was  cut  being  wheat,  it  has  oftener  been  oats  or 
barley.  It  used  to  be  the  desire  of  the  farmer  first  to  make 
sure  of  his  wheat.  That  cereal  realises  the  most  in  the  market, 
and  it  was  for  that  he  used  his  best  energies.  Not  that  he 
despised  barley,  but  it  was  generally  fit  later.  It  used  to  be 
said,  and  holds  good  yet,  that  barley  should  look  fit  a  week 
before  it  was  cut.  Wheat  will  bear  earlier  cutting,  and  will 
finish  in  the  stook.  The  oat  crop  is  sown  late,  and  therefore 
reaped  late;  but  we  saw  many  instances  of  all  the  barley  and 
most  of  the  oats  being  safely  garnered  before  even  the  reaping 
of  the  wheat  was  oommenced.  So  much  for  the  topsy-turvy 
arrangements  of  this  strange  year. 

But  it  has  proved  so  much  better  than  our  fears.  Our 
crops  have  been  abundant.  We  have  not  pulled  down  our  barns 
and  built  greater ;  but  wo  have  stacked  out  in  the  fields,  simply 
because  we  had  not  room  at  home.     It  is  a  wise  precaution  not 


to  overcrowd :  all  the  eggs  in  one  basket  is  foolish  policy ;  and 
we  have  heard  of  so  many  farm  fires  already.  It  is  heart- 
breaking to  see  that  which  represents  the  toil  of  the  year  con- 
sumed beyond  hope  of  salvation  in  a  few  hours  \  and  no 
insurance  covers  all  the  actual  loss,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
anxiety  and  annoyance. 

We  are  not  rejoicing  ourselves  without  giving  a  thought  to 
our  farming  friends  in  the  further  north.  They  have  not  got 
through  their  anxious  time,  but  October  has  come  in  with  mild 
brightness,  and  we  may  expect  winds  whicV  will  rarely  help 
on  the  process  of  drving  the  grain,  and  we  trust  that  they,  as 
well  as  ourselves,  will  have  their  measure  of  good  luck. 

Wherever  we  walk  or  drive  during  these  fine  autumn  -liays 
that  are  passing — alas!  too  quickly — our  ears  are  assailed  by 
the  constant  busy  humming  sound  as  of  some  gigantic  bumble 
bee.  It  rises  ana  fails  in  even  cadence.  Sometimes  we  note  a 
shrill  whistle  or  see  a  wreath  of  smoke,  and  if  we  come  nearer 
we  perceive  the  air  is  full  of  the  pleasant  scent  of  freshly 
threshed  straw;  nothing  musty  or  fust-y,  or  es  yet  hardly 
dusty.  It  is  a  scene  of  busy  toil,  the  golden  grain  falling  in 
showers  from  the  epdless  cascade  of  clean^  billowy  straw. 
There  is  only  one  man  who  appears  to  have  little  to  do,  and 
yet  on  him  depends  the  whole  motive  |M>wer  of  this  industry. 
He  stands  apparently  engaged  in  watching  the  other  workers; 
but  his  eye  and  hand  are  ever  on  that  huge  engine,  whose  every 
movement  he  controls.  In  heat  or  cold  there  he  is,  close  to  the 
furnace  door,  feeding  with  skilful  care  the  fire-monster.  The 
other  workers  pass  ceaselessly  to  and  f  rO)  but  he  is  first  at  his 
post  at  early  dawn,  and  last  to  leave  at  night.  Engine  drivinfE 
IS  a  coveted  task,  but  can  only  be  entrusted  to  a  skilled  and 
careful  workman. 

The  farm  children,  should  there  be  any,  will  without  doubt 
be  found  with  the  eligine  man.  He  possesses  as  great  a 
fascination  for  them  as  does  the  blacksmith  with  his  cheerful 
smithy ;  and  the  country  lads  get  their  first  notion  of  the  great 
power  of  steam  from  the  homely  threshing  days  in  the  old 
stack  yard. 

There  are  many  wise  directions  given  in  the  papers  as  to  the 
storage  treatment  of  the  newly  threshed  grain  whilst  it  remains 
in  the  farmer's  hands.  Our  experience  is  that  the  first  thresh- 
ing or  two  are  sold  for  immediate  delivery.  The  miller  wants 
the  ^rain,  the  farmer  wants  the  money,  and  so  as  .to  that 
question  we  need  not  trouble  ourselves.  Every  day  of  the  pre- 
sent sunshine  and  breeze  prepares  the  corn  in  stack  in  a  manner 
to  beat  all  artificial  means,  and  on  most  farmsteads  there  is  a 
good,  well-ventilated  granary. 

Up  to  now  the  farmer's  days  have  been  full  of  business,  but 
the  pressure  is  now  removed,  and  he  has  time  to  think  of  a 
little  recreation.  Qe  is  taking  it,  as  the  bang!  hang  I  we  hear 
around  testifies.  We  fear  sport  is  but  poor,  birds  are  so  few. 
The  wet  summer  played  sad  havoc  with  the  early  partridges, 
and  instead  of  good  coveys  the  birds  are  only  rising  in  two  or 
thre^  at  a  time,  and  alas!  often  there  are  more  old  birds  than 
young  ones.  Well,  it  cannot  alwajrs  be  a  partridge  year.  It 
is  a  little  luxury  we  miss,  but  there  are  still  a  few  hares,  and 
the  head  of  the  house  is  glad,  for  she  likes  a  change  from  the 
eternal  roast  beef  of  the  Sunday  dinner.  The  papers  talk  wisely 
alK>ut_the  opening  of  the  pheasant  season.  They  have  nothing 
to  record,  and  they  seem  never  able  to  grasp  the  fact  that  good 
sportsmen  do  not  go  to  kill  and  destrov  pheasants  the  first  day 
the  Law  gives  them  liberty.  We  seldom  hear  of  much  work 
among  the  pheasants  till  the  frosts  have  cleared  the  leaves 
from  the  trees,  and  left  them  as  bare  as  the  stubble  fields. 

Work  on  the  Home  Faim.  . 

Everything  is  favourable  for  clearing  up  the  odds  and  ends 
of  a  late  harvest.  There  have  been  a  few  showers,  which  mast 
have  been  very  refreshing  to  the  roots,  but  have  been  no 
hindrance  to  harvest  work.  N^ever  have  we  seen  threshing 
operations  carried  on  with  greater  energy,  and,  contrary  to^  tbo- 
usual  rule,  thi>3  strenuous  threshing  is  not  reducing  prices. 
Wheat  and  oats  are  higher,  and  barley  well  holds  its  own.  Thi« 
is  very  Siatisfactory,  and  we  are  informed  tJiat  all  kinds  of 
imported  grain  are  held  jo  firmly,  and  with  such  good  reason, 
that  there  is  very  small  danger  of  an  autumn  slump  this  year. 

More  rain  and  much  of  it  is  needed  befoi-e  we  can  plough 
"seeds,'*  and  farmers  who  have  started  potato  lifting  are  com- 
plaining about  the  hard  condition  of  the  ridges,  so  that  a 
deluge,  not  too  unduly  protracted,  might  be  of  all-round  bene- 
fit. Certainly  turnips  want  a  much  better  wash  than  they 
have  had  lately. 

As  we  wrote  last  week,  threvshing  sets  are  scarce,  and 
although  we  have  seen  four  working  at  one  time  in  one  village, 
yet  the  supply  is  inadequate.  There  is  all  the  more  reason, 
therefore,  why  we  should  make  every  effort  to  ensure  our 
stacks  from  heavy  rain.  We  have  seen  many  which  appeared. 
very  badly  adapted  to  turn  much  wet.  Straw  is  in  many  cases 
long  and  frothy,  and  the  stacks  in  settling  down  have  con- 
verted good  roofs  into  bad  ones.  These  must  be  refilled-in,  or 
covered  with  loose  straw  before  being  thatched.  No  thatching 
will  keep  such  fl^t  roofs  dry  during  a  long  wet  time. 
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WARES 

HARDY 


^*. 


PERENNIALS 

for  beautiful  Herbaceooi  Borden.  Plants  Stronir, 
Healthy,  and  True  to  name.  Wai ranted  to  make  a 
fine  diiplay  the  flrttiesson  after  planting.  Inquiries 
and  Correspondence  solicited.  Advice  freely  giren. 
hUte  space  to  be  filled,  and  lUt  of  plants  will  be 
furnished  in  order  for  planting.  Colouring,  effect, 
and  lengthy  period  of  floweiirg  specially  considered. 

IBBMM  aid  Chelce  Cellectiaot  te  effer  la— 

CARNATIONS,  DELPHINIUMS.   PHLOXES. 
PiCONIBS,  VIOLETS  (forcing' clumps). 
ROSES,  strong.  In  pots  or  from  the  ground. 
Special  Terms  /or  Large  Quantities. 
NSW     OATALOQUK    free    by    pobt. 


Addp«as  Dept.  A. 

WARE'S  MUBSERIESJELTHmi 


ORCHIDS. 

QLMAm  HBALTHV  PLANTS  AT  LOW  PRICKS 

AlwAfi  wotth  ft  TiMI  of  InqMOtloB 

KlBdly  MBd  for  Oataloc««i 

mW    UBT   NOW   RBAOY. 

JAMBS     CYPHER    &     SONS, 
Bxotie  Niirt«ries,  CHBLTBNHAM. 


BARR'8  BULB   PLANTER 


PLANTING    SEASON. 


B<L  S68338. 


Specially  designed  for  planting  bulbe  in  grass.  At  everv 
operation  it  lifts  a  clean  circular  little  sodof  grass,  i^hich 
is  released  from  tbe  cup  when  a  second  hole  is  made,  ami 
lies  ready  at  hand  to  fill  in  tbe  boles  when  (he  bu  bs  have 
bean  put  in.  By  its  use  a  large  quantity  of  bulbs  may  be 
planted  in  a  rery  short  time,  and  without  the  least  injury 
^_  *•  J       -«.    .        j^  ^j  ^jj^  j^^j  j^  gg  inches  over  all. 

he  cup  is  manufactured  from  high* 


to  tbe  sward.  The  lensth  of  the  tool  is  88  inches  over  all. 
weight  about  Sllbn.  The  cup  is  manufactured  from  high* 
c'.mm  hardened  steel,  and  always  carries  a  kein  cutting 


edge,  10/6  Mch. 
BARR'S  SpM:ial   DAFFODIL    CATALOGUE 

inllj  describes  the  finest  Daffodils  in  Cultivation,  including 
New  Seedling  Varieties  for  1907.    Sent  free  on  application. 

RADD  &  ^ON^     >>*  »^  >3.  KINO  ST  .COVENT 
DAI^K  «  OU113,  QAkDEN.   LONDON. 


BV   APPOINTUBNT. 

PAULS' 

ROYAL  NURSERIES. 

I       Waltham  Cross,  Herts. 

I   Twelve  miles  from  London ;    South  entrance  4  minutes' 
I   walk  from    Waltham  Cross  SUtion;    West  entrance  8 
minutes  walk  from  Theobald's  Grove,  both  Stations  on 
I  the  Great  Eastern  Railway. 


SPECIALITIES  I 

KOSES  in  all  forms,  from  open  ground  and  in  pota  Silver 

gilt  Cup  (value  65  guineas)  for  the  most  meritorious 

exhibit  at  the  great  Temple  »how.  May,  1901 ;  Five 

Gold  Medals  1906  and  1907. 
FRUIT  TREES  for  the  Orchard,  Garden,  and  Forcing 

House.      Uogg  Memorial  and  Silver-gilt  Knightian 

Medals. 
HARDY  TREES*  for  Street.  Paik,  and  General  Planting. 

Milver  Medal  from  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Society  of 

England. 
SHRUBS.  Krergreen  &  Deciduous,  for  General  Planting. 
HARDY  CLIMBING  PLANTS  for  all  purposes. 
RHODODENDRONS.  CAMELLIAS,  and  AZALEAS. 
HERBACEOUS  PLANTS  in  great  variety. 
BULBS  aad  SEEDS,  and  all  Garden  Sundries. 


Price  Lists  on  application.     Insr  ectiou  invited.    Upwards 

of  1.000  Gold  Medals,  First  Prize  i.  and  other  Awards  at 

leading  Exhibitions  duiing  toe  past  46  years. 


Sole  PostcU  Addrett — 

WiM.  PAUL  &  SON, 

Waltham  Cposs,  Herts. 

(Rose  Growers  by  Appointment  to  His  Majesty  the  King  ) 

;  PROTECT  YOUR    FRUIT 

I       TANNED   GARDEN   NETTING,  only  best  quality. 
S6  by  8  yards,  (0  by  4  yards,  100  bT  S  yards,  9/- each. 
I  Add  10  per  cent,  for  otoer  sizes. 

L.  WRKN  A  SON,  1S9,  High  St.,  Lowestoft. 


WEST'S  PATENT  GAEDEN  SUNDKIES 
have  betm  invented  during  t5  y^irs  of  practical 
experience  in  horticultural  sundries.  That  by  the  better 
cultivation  of  planU  and  the  pleasure  by  which  gardens 
ard  kept  in  order  their  expense  is  doubly  repaid.  From 
.^eedsmen  and  Ironmongers.  Samples  and  Large  Illustrated 
Catalogue  post  free. 

C.  K.  WEST,  Higham  Hill,  London.  N.E. 


CARNATION$-NEW  LIST- 


CONTAINS 

THB    NEWEST 

AND 

CHOICEST   SORTS 


/AMERICAN  PERPETUAL. 
ENGLISH    PERPETUAL. 
MALMAISON. 
HARDY    BORDER. 
PINKS,    PANSIES,     l/IOLAS    and    VIOLETS, 

—  ALSO  — 

COLOURED    ILLUSTRATION    OF    CARNATION    "BRITANNIA"    reproduced    direct   from  the 
•  flowers.       44  Paobs.        Pocket  Sizb.        Fekb  on  Bequest. 

CLIBRANS,  ALTRINCHAM  &  MANCHESTER. 


Joui[»al  xrf  §(n1u[itlt)n[e. 

THUB8DAT,  OCTOBEE  17,  IWT. 


Haze,  Mist,  and  Fog. 

T  this  season  of  the  year  we  beoomfl^ 
unfortunately,  too  familiar  witii 
mist  and  fog.  Mist,  fog,  and 
clouds  belong  to  one  categofy — 
that  is,  they  are  all  three  TiaiUe 
forms  of  watery  vapour.  Haie,  ob 
the  other  hand,  may  be  of  a  quite 
^w  diatinot  nature,  being  produced  by  86Ud 
W  piiT tides  suspended  in  the  atmoaphece^ 
unaccompanied  by  aqueous  onee.  Fog 
may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  a  combination  of 
mist  and  haze  when,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  the 
vicinity  of  large  towns  and  cities,  it  is  oauaed 
by  an  admixture  of  smoke  and  other  impnritieB 
associated  with  watery  particles  oondenaed  by 
a  low  temperature  and  accumulated  owing 
to  an  absence  of  wind  and  consequent  aSiial 
stagnation. 

Clouds  are  usually  composed  of  pure  water 
vapcur,  and  are  thus  identical  in  oomposition 
with  those  dense  white  mists  which  we  see  in 
the  country  in  the  early  morniags,  their  kinship 
being  denoted  by  the  absolute  similarity  of 
appearance.  Eoth,  indeed,  owe  their  ezistenoe  to 
the  same  cause,  namely,  comparatively  warm  water 
vapour  risiog  into  a  colder  stratum  of  air,  and 
thus  being  condensed  into  visibility  owing  to  the 
chill.  Clouds  are  produced  precisely  in  the  same 
way  by  warm  ocean  or  lake  vapours  rising  to  a 
great  height  and  meeting  cold  conditions  in  the 
upper  air.  Thus,  aa  a  rule,  when  we  see  thoce 
flat-bottomed  woolly  masses  floating  in  the  air 
in  the  summer  time,  we  may  regard  them  as 
really  the  visible  tope  of  invisible  columns  of  air 
charged  with  watery  vapour,  the  lower  portion 
of  which  is  maintained  in  its  invisibility  by  the 
warmer  temperature  near  the  earth. 

It  is  this  dependence  of  visibility  or  invisibility 
upon  temperature  which  underlies  our  sudden 
changes  of  weather.  Given  a  change  of  wind, 
either  in  the  shape  of  a  warm  south  or  south, 
westerly  breeze  b!owiDg  over  a  tract  of  land 
previously  cooled  by  northerly  winds  or  by  froety 
conditions  otherwise  induced,  and  at  once  not 
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only  are  hcAvy  cloudfi  formed^  but  these  become  eo  supercharged 
with  moisture  which  they  c&nnot  retain,  that  heavy  rain  fails 
immediately,  while  a  sudden  cold  blast  into  a  warm  region  will 
have  the  same  efiPect. 

We  usually  assume,  and  with  justice,  that  our  rain  clouds 
are  formed  over  the  ocean  and  discharged  on  land  by  the  chill 
they  experience  on  reaching  it;  but  this  is  not  a  necessary 
assumption  in  all  cases,  since  in  the  hottest  and  apparently 
the  driest  days  of  the  year  we  are  actually  living  in  an  atmo- 
sphere con  taming  all  the  essentials  for  a  tropical  downpour 
from  clouds  created  on  the  spot  by  a  sudden  chill.  To  prove 
this  we  have  only  to  till  a  bottle  with  ice  cold  water  on  a  hot 
^  July  day  to  see  this  condensation  eflfected  instantly  on  tJie 
bottle's  exterior.  Dry  it  as  often  as  we  will,  so  long  as  the 
'  water  is  colder  than  the  air,  that  air  yields  up  Its  water  by 
condensation  on  the  principle  we  have  described.  We  see  the 
same  thing  in  our  visible  breath  in  cold  weather,  and  in  the 
great  difference  in  the  volume  of  visible  steam  emitted  from 
locomotives  in  summer  and  winter. 

To  return  now  to  haze— tliis,  as  we  bave  said,  is  an  alto- 
gether different  thing,  being  due  to  the  suspension  of  myriads 
of  tiny  particles,  organic  and  inorganic,  which  naturally  tend, 
where  long  distances  are  concerned,  to  diminish  the  aerial 
transparency.  If,  indeed,  we  study  the  statistics  of  the  incon- 
ceivable numbers  of  spores  and  germs  of  all  kinds  which  are 
ever  floating  around  us,  often  many  thousands  to  the  cubic 
inch,  we  are  struck  with  wonder  that  the  air  can  be  transparent 
at  ail,  to  say  nothing  of  the  inanimate  dust  and  smoky  particles 
which  accompany  them.  The  very  blueness  of  the  sky  is  said  to 
be  due  to  the  presence  of  these  impurities;  and  the  blue  ha«e  of 
distant  prospects  is  identical  in  origin.  In  our  city  fogs  we  have 
in  addition  to  these  generally  distributed  particles,  the  aggrava- 
tion of  accumulated  smoke  containing  a  percentage  of  gases, 
such  as  sulphurous  acid,  which  is  extremely  detrimental  to 
plant  life  and  lowering  to  vitality  generally.  The  moisture 
deposited  under  such  circumstances  is  itself  really  a  poisonous 
solution,  the  effects  of  which  are  immediately  seen  in  dis- 
coloured and  dying  foliage,  and  the  only  redeeming  feature  is 
that  these  poisonous  fogs  usually  occur  at  a  season  of  the  year 
when  most  foliage  has  done  its  work  and  can  therefore  be  the 
better  spared. 

♦•» 

The  amount  of  manure  at  disposal  ia  generally  a  question  of 
no  little  significance  to  the  gardener,  and  I  think  we  may  safely 
affirm  that  the  manner  in  which  it  is  applied  ought  to  be  a 

consideration,  second  only  to  that  of  its 
The  Application  possession.  Although  we  five  in  the  days  of 
of  Manure.  nigh  farming  and  gardening,  we  have  frequent 

evidence  that  not  a  little  ignorance  exists  on 
this  point,  not  in  the  field  alone,  but  in  the  garden  also. 
People  reason  falsely  upon  this,  as  upon  many  other  things, 
thinking  that  because  a  little  is  beneficial,  a  great  deal  must 
be  even  more  so.  Manure  is  often  apx>lied  in  a  way  in  which 
not  onl^  a  great  waste  of  the  material  itself  is  entailed,  but  in 
wluch  it  exercises  a  positively  injurious  action  upon  the  very 
objects  it  was  intended  to  benefit.  It  is  a  custom  with  some 
gardeneiB---not  so  frequent  now  as  in  times  past  perhaps^ 
when  planting  some  sorts  of  trees  and  shrubs,  to  bury  a  large 
quantity  of  raw  manure  directly  beneath,  and  in  contact  with 
tno  roots  of  the  plants,  thinking  thereby  to  induce  a  luxuriant 
and  vigorous  growth;  but  nothing  could  be  more  opposed  to 
reason,  and  we  question  very  much  if  the  advocates  of  such 
*  a  system  of  manuring  could  give  a  rational  explanation  of  their 
practice,  or  make  it  appear  otherwise  than  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  good  gardening.  I  refer  more  particularly  to  the 
system  as  applied  to  hard  wooded  plants.  To  certain  classes 
of  vegetables,  such  as  Celery  and  others  of  a  gross-feeding  habit, 
manure,  even  in  an  unadulterated  state,  may  be  beneficial; 
but  to  such  things  as  Gooseberries,  Raspberries,  or  Hoses,  that 
delight  in  a  cool  substantial  soil,  such  a  i>ractice  cannot  be 
advisable.  Nevertheless,  the  custom  prevails,  and  has  even 
been  recommended  by  some,  but  recent  experience,  on  our  own 
account,  would  certainly  teach  us  to  dispense  with  such  advice. 

On  entering  my  present  situation  here,  about  fifteen  months 
ago,  one  thing  that  particularly  struck  my  observation  in  the 
kitchen  garden  was  the  peculiarly  stunted  appearance  of  a 
quarter  of  young  Gooseberries.  On  examining  them  I  found 
that  little  or  no  growth  had  been  made  duTing  the  season. 
"What  growth  there  was  had  evidently  been  made  late  in 
summer  or  autumn,  but  was  at  the  time  I  examined  them 
(November)  quite  dead.  As  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  they  had 
been  planted  about  three  years,  and  I  could  clearly  perceive 
that  from  the  time  they  had  been  first  pruned  and  planted,  no 
progress  whatever  had  been  made.  I  further  learnt  that  the 
ground  had  been  previously  prepared  for  Asparagus,  which  had 
failed,  and  that  a  large  barrowful  of  old  Mushroom  dung  had 
been  buried  beneath  each  Gooseberry  plant  at  planting.  For 
reasons  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  explain,  it  was  deemed  ex- 
pedient to  let  them  stand  over  till  the  following  autumn,  but 
not  anticipating  great  results,  and  unwilling  to  lose  the  ground, 


a  row  of  Seakale  was  sown  between  the  rows  of  Gooseberries 
in  spring,  which  grew  amazingly,  the  plants  averaging  from 
5^ ft  to  oft  across  from  point  to  point  of  the  leaves.  The  . 
Gooseberries,  however,  made  no  growth  at  all,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  unhealthy  leaves,  until  late  in  August  and  Septem- 
ber, when  a  number  of  them  made  a  few  weak  shoots  that 
could  not  have  ripened  properly,  and  would  most  likely  have 
perished  in  winter  as  formerly,  bad  the  piants  been  allowed  to 
remain.  I  took  up  several,  and  on  examining  them  found  the 
roots  white  with  tungi,  covering  the  stem  up  to  the  surface  of  • 
the  ground.  The  roots  in  nearly  every  case  were  quite  dead  at 
the  extremities  and  for  some  way  up;  when  toucbed  they  fell 
away  in  the  hand— soft  and  brittle.  From  the  living  portion 
of  tnem,  near  the  stem,  a  number  of  young  roots  were  jpst 
pushing,  wbich  accounted  for  their  late  growth,  and  wnich 
would  certainly  have  perished  like  the  others,  thereby  depriving 
the  plants  ot  the  power  to  start  into  growth  the  following 
season  until  late,  as  they  were  now  doing.  I'he  soil  about  the 
roots  was  thoroughly  run  with  spawn,  which  had  the  true  Mush- 
room smell,  and  tne  old  Mushroom  dung  could  be  turned  out 
in  solid  lumps,  complete  masses  of  spawn.  Later  in  autumn  we 
took  the  whole  of  the  plants  up;  and,  although  anxious  to  be 
economical,  we  could  select  only  about  three  doeen  fit  to  plant 
again,  out  of  about  ten  dozen;  the  remainder  had  to  be  made 
up  from  the  nursery. 

We  have  had  similar  experience  with  Roses.  It  was  decided 
to  make  some  alteration  in  a  part  of  the  rosery  here^  as  much 
as  anything  else  for  the  sake  of  the  Hoses^  which  were  in  a 
very  unsatisfactory  state.  They  had  been  taken  up  and 
replanted  some  three  or  four  years  ago,  'and  on  taking  them  up 
this  autumn  the  greater  part  of  them  were  in  a  plight  quit« 
similar  to  the  Gooseberries,  though  not  so  bad.  It  was  evident 
that  a  large  proportion  ot  rougu  half-decayed  leaf  mould  had 
been  put  to  their  roots  when  planted,  for  in  lifting  them  it 
turned  out  m  large  fungoid  flakes.  The  roots  were  all  more  or 
less  affected,  some  very  much ;  so,  had  time  permitted,  I  would 
have  washed  the  whole  ot  them ;  but  wishing  to  take  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  mild  weather  in  November^  1  had  to  content 
myselt  with  trenching  tiie  border  over  deeply,  and  mixing  some 
wellwrotted  manure  with  the  soil,  adding  a  quantity  ot  fresh 
loam  to  the  roots  of  the  plants  as  I  went  on.  Except  in  the 
case  of  some  Chinas,  in  no  instance  could  I  discover  that  they 
had  benefited  by  the  leaf  mould  in  the  form  it  had  been  applied. 
Most  of  the  plants  seemed  struggling  for  existence;  whilst 
some  of  the  strong-growing  varieties  had  pushed  through  into 
the  stiff  loamy  subsoil  beneath,  in  some  cases  to  a  great  dis- 
tance. I  ought  to  state  that  the  natural  soil  here  is  well 
adapted  for  Roses— as  indicated  by  their  luxuriant  growth  and 
abundant  bloom  in  other  parts  ot  the  garden — being  a  strong 
loam  upon  a  cool  dry  bottom.  It  is  certain  that  the  character 
and  mode  of  applying  the  manure  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the 
evil.  If  well-rotted  cowdung  had  been  used  instead  it  is  not 
likely  there  would  have  been  any  evil  effects,  from  fungi  at 
least ;  but  I  think  it  will  be  admitted  that  to  apply  manure  of 
any  description  in  the  manner  described  is  not  advisable.  It 
appears  to  me  to  be  like  feeding  a  human  being  upon  butcher's 
meat  alone.  The  parallel  is  only  a  fair  one,  and  I  believe  the 
majority  of  people  would  object  to  such  a  diet.  The  laws  that 
regulate  the  health  and  well-being  of  plants  are  just  as  nicely 
balanced  as  in  the  case  of  human  beings,  and  cannot  be  violated 
with  impunity ;  and  to  bear  this  in  mmd  and  act  upon  it  is  the 
chief  secret  of  success.— J.  8. 

When  water  becomes  stagnant,  certain  weeds  of  the  genus 
Lemna  accumulate  and  float  on  the  surface.  As  these  afford 
nourishment  to  ducks  they  are  called  "duckmeat,''  or  Duck- 
weed. Otherwise,  hitherto  these  curious  floating 
The  Uses  of  aquatic  plants  have  been  regarded  as  worthless. 
Duclcweed.  But  now,  says  "The  Sussex  Daily  News." 
Messrs.  Galli-V  alerio  and  Rochay  de  Jonga,  well- 
known  naturalists,  point  out  that  these  minute  water-plants 
have  a  very  important  use.  It  is  well  known  that  in  spreading 
disease  mosquitoes  have  done  more  injury  than  any  other 
insect.  The  poison  they  convey  wherever  they  fly  is  often  of  the 
most  deadly  description,  and  wherever  they  swarm  in  tropical 
countries  malaria  is  rampant.  How  to  keep  down  their  num- 
bers has  long  been  a  difficult  problem  to  solve.  By  draining 
the  marshes  at  Delagoa  Bay  in  South  Africa,  what  was  formerly 
a  white  man's  grave  has  become  a  delightful  seaside  resort. 
But  it  is  not  always  that  swamps  can  be  dried  up.  The 
specialists  named,  after  careful  investigation,  have  discovered 
that  when  water  is  covered  by  Duckweed  it  effectually  pre- 
vents the  mosquitoes  from  laying  their  eggs.  All  such  eggs 
must  be  deposited  in  still  water  for  the  development  of  the 
larvpB.  Thus  the  liquid  receptacles  in  Pitcher-plants  are 
favourite  breeding-grounds  for  the  deadly  insects.  The  abund- 
ance of  such  plants  with  their  natural  reservoirs,  it  is  now 
observed,  is  associated  with  the  prevalence  of  malaria.  But 
it  is  hoped,  by  doing  away  with  the  venomous  pitchers,  and 
growing  Ducliweed  on  all  stagnant  water,  that  the  mosquito 
may  be  effectually  suppressed. 
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The  O&kei  Ames  Opohids. 

Mr.  Oakes  Ames,  of  North  Eoston,  Mass.,  well  known  as  a 
.  student  of  the  Orchidacese,  has  presented  his  valuable  collection 
of  living  orchids  to  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden,  reports 
"The  Florists*  Exchange."  Tliis  collection  is  the  result  of  many 
years'  work.  It  contains  many  valuable  plants,  some  of  great 
rarity,  and  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  orchid  collection  of  the 
garden. 

Cttltaral  Notes:   Triohopiliai. 

The  han^omest  member  of  this  genus  is  undoubtedly 
T.  suavis ;  but  there  are  others,  although  not  so  showy,  that 
should  be  grown  for  their  fragrance  alone.  I  aJlude  particu- 
larly to  T.  fra^rans,  with  its  varieties  nobilis  and  albida.  If  a 
general  collection  is  desired  then  w;e  might  add  T.  coccinea. 
which  shows  considerable  variation  in  colour ;  T.  tort i lis,  and 
the  beautiful  sanguinolenta ;  but  should  any  reader  only  require 
the  best  and  largest-flowered  one,  then  suavis  must  be  his 
choice.  When  well  grown  it  is  very  floriferous,  the  flowers 
being  creamy  white  with  rose-pink  spots  on  the  lip,  and  a 
yellow  throat.  They  are  slightly  fragrant-  Tliti  plaiit  in  & 
native  of  Costa  Rica.  Trichopilias  flower  at  variouci  timers  of 
the  year,  and  for  that  reason  the  repotting  nnnt  be  done  at 
intervals,  viz.,  just  when  new  roots 
appear  at  the  base  of  the  nearly-com- 
pleted pseudo-bulbs.  A  suitable  com- 
post consists  of  fibrous  peat,  chopped 
sphagnum,  and  Oak  leaves  in  equal 
proportions,  with  a  sprinkling  of  silver 
sand,  and  smaii  crocks  intermixed. 
Fairly  deep  pans  prove  the  best 
receptacles,  ana  these  ought  to  be  pro- 
vided with  drainage  one-third  of  tneir 
tiepth,  and  the  watering  must  be  done 
with  care  at  all  times. 

A  light  position  in  the  inter- 
mediate or  cool  end  of  Cattleya  house 
should  be  chosen,  excepting  for 
T.  fragrans,  which  will  thrive  in  the 
cool  division  through  the  summer 
months.       During  the  growing  season 

Slace  them  on  the  stage  upon  inverted 
ower  pots,  but  directly  the  flower 
scapes  appear  they  ought  to  be  sus- 
pended, which  prevents  the  spikes 
damping  off;  and  when  in  bloom 
they  are  seen  to  greater  advantage  if 
brought  level  with  the  eye^  as  the 
scapes  are  of  a  drooping  habit.  In- 
sect pests  are  'rarely  met  with,  unless 
the  plants  are  subjected  to  a  high 
temperature,  under  which  treatment 
they  soon  dwindle  and  die.  When  the 
season's  growth  is  finished  it  should  be 
properly  matured  by  diminishing  the 
water  supply  and  securing  slightly 
drier  conditions  around  the  plants  till 
signs  of  activity  are  again  visible. 

Bodrigoezfa. 

This  genus  contains  several  beauti- 
ful spring  and  autumn  flowering 
plants;  but  unfortunately  these  are 
seldom  met  with  in  first-rate  condi- 
tion. The  three  best  (which  perhaps 
are  known  in  some  gardens  as  Bur- 
lingtonias),  are  R.  secundsl,  a  rose- 
ptnk ;  R.  fragrans,  pure  white,  and  lip 
fitained  with  yellow ;  and  R.  pubescens, 
which  is  very  similar  to  fragrans,  with 
a  little  more  yellow  on  the  lip.  They 
should  be  grown  in  teak-wood  baskets, 
suspended  in  the  Cattleya  house, 
where  they  can  be  well  shaded,  and 
never  allowed  to  become  dry  at  the 
root;  and  when  in  full  growth  a 
frequent  spray  overhead  will  be  bene- 
ficial.      The  ordinary  mixture  of  soil 

may  be  used,  with  a  small  addition  of  chopped  sphagnum  moss. 
Rodriguezias  are  diflScult  subjects  to  maintain  in  a  thriving 
state,  but  a  fine  specimen  is  occasionally  seen;  and  whenever 
an  importation  appears  all  orchid  lovers  should  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity and  replenish  their  stock  of  thi«3  chaste  group  of  orchids. 
— T.  Anstiss. 


Laelio-o  ittleya  x   Aphrodite. 

This  hybrid  orchid  is  one  of  the  most  cliaste  of  its  class;  and 
the  form  that  is  here  illustrated  is  an  advance  upon  the  original 
type.  It  might  be  considered  distinct  enough  to  append  a 
varietal  name  to;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  when  L.-c.  Aphiodite 
is  seen  at  its  best  it  is  a  very  beautiful  subject.  The  narrow 
slightly  recurving  sepals  ai^  delicate  blush^  and  the  broader, 
wavy  jpetals  are  milk  white  with  a  suspicion  of  pink.  The 
beautifully  fimbriated  lip  i.s  crimson-maroon,  with  a  lemon- 
yellow  throat.  The  parentage  is  Cattleya  Mendeli  and  LseUa 
purpurata.  -. 

In  continuing  the  subject  of  nomenclature,  a  commentator 
in  the  "Orchid  Review"  says:— ''The  ugliest  thing  that  has 
been  done  lately  has  been  the  institution  of  the  jumble  name 
for  multi-generic  hybrid  orchids.  Thus  we  have  Brasso- 
cattleva,  Brassp-catlfelia"— and,  it  might  have  been  added. 
Epicattleya,  Epilaelia,  Epiphronitis,  Sophro-cattleya,  Lcelio- 
cattleya,  Odontioda,  and  Zygocolax.  "Surely  this  is  ridiculous 
It  never  should  have  been  started.  When  two  so-called  genera 
interbreed  that  is  a  proof  of  their  congeneric  relationship,  and 
one  name  should  go,  at  any  rate  so  far  as  the  hybrid  is  con- 
cerned,  which  should   be  named  after  its  mother,  the  father 


»>eing     often     conjectural. 


\ 


Is  it  too  late  to  set  this  matter 
right  .^"  Of  course  not,  it's  never 
too  late  to  mend,  so  let  us  consider 
the^  matter  further.  Epiphoronitjs 
%  Veitchi  ought  to  hav^  iWn  e^]]^ 
&k>[>hr(HiitiSp  because  SophmnJtis 
ghandi flora  i^as  the  mother,  though 
the     plant    is,   (H>th    In    habit     and 


Lielio-cattleya  x  Aphrodite. 

structure,  like  Epidendrum,  but  then  that  does  not  count. 
Similarly,  Epicattleya  x  matutina  is  a  Cattleya  and  Epilslia  x 
Charlesworthi  a  Laelia,  because  their  respective  mothers  were 
Cattleya  Bowringiana  and  Lajlia  cinnabarma,  yet  both  hybrids 
most  resemble  the  fatJier — which,  by  the  way,  is  not  conjectural, 
being  Epidendrum  radicans  in  both  cases. 
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Irish  Forestry. 


PVom  eyidenoe  given  on  October  8  before  the  Departmental 
Committee  on  Irish  Forestry,  now  sitting,  it  would  appear  that 
one-tenth  of  Ireland's  woodlands  have  oeen  denuded  of  trees 
sinoe  1881,  and  that  the  demolition  of  the  country's  woods  is  at 
present  proceeding  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  ever  was  the 
case  before. 

One  ol  the  witnesses,  Mr.  Galvin,  a  nurseryman,  said  that 
in  his  experience,  when  landlords  determine  to  sell  out  they 
look  Around  with  a  view  to  getting  rid  of  as  much  timber  as 
they  can,  and  in  this  way  the  most  vdiuable  trees  were  sold 
before  the  tenants  get  possession.  Even  on  demesne  land  a  good 
d«al  of  wood  was  l>eing  cut  down.  He  thought  there  was  a 
greater  facility  for  selling  timber  in  Ireland  now  than  formerly, 
thoueh  the  sales  are  not  ve^  profitable.  More  English  timber 
merchants  are  -watohing  Ireland  now  owing  to  that  fact. 
People  who  never  dreamt  of  selling  timber  are  tempted  to  do 
0Q  by  travelling  merchants,  who  wait  on  them.  Witness  thought 
Co.  Committees  had  too  large  areas  to  deal  with  in  the 
scheme  for  supplying  young  trees  for  planting.  Under  the 
county  schemes  in  each  county  an  average  of  between  10.000 
and  20,000  trees  were  being  planted  annually.  He  complained 
that  the  railways  discouraged  tree  planting,  offering  few 
facilitiea  for  transport,  while  their  through  rates  rendered  it 
cheaper  to  get  timber  from  the  Baltic  than  from  Wicklow  or 

Fruit  Tree  Planting. 
^  In  no  country,  except  England  and  Scotland,  was  the  timber 
industry  so  neglected  as  in  Ireland,  which  bad  so  many  attri- 
bates,  especially  climatic,  for  a  successful  industry.  Other 
eountries  were  devoting  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  it.  In 
Ireland  since  the  Department's  establishment  there  had  been 
a  great  increase  in  the  planting  of  fruit  trees,  the  increase 
being  beyond  comparison  with  tnat  in  the  planting  of  forest 
*reeB.  Fruit  trees  were  being  planted  in  cottagers'  gardens, 
whiJe  forest  trees  were  being  planted  by  larger  tenant  pur- 
ohasep.  As  showing  the  desire  for  fruit  trees,  witness  stated 
that  last  year  his  nurseries  alone  supplied  40,000  Apple  trees, 
^"^jr^f  **  ^*^ey  were  growing  nearly  80,000.  Previous  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Department  there  was  practically  no  fruit 
tree  planting  in  Ireland.  His  nurseries  supplTed  about  2,000,000 
forest  trees.  There  must  be  about  5,000,000  forest  trees  sup- 
plied every  year  by  nurseries  in  Ireland,  and  with  the  trees 
S?1S5?/^^™  England  and  Scotland  there  must  be  about 
~Vlj  iVX^'Tr°  planted  out  every  year,  and  putting  it  at  4,000 
plants  to  the  aere,  it  c"^'*  to  ab<^ut  2,600  acres  being  planted 
out. 

The  chairman  said  he  had  the  following  figures  before  him  as 
to  Ireland's  timber  imports  and  exports: — 

Imports,  £1,909.?00  [?].  Exports,  £364,806. 

Th«  imports  included  boxwoods,  mahogany,  sawn  timber, 
deals,  furniture,  and  modern  manufactures,  and  the  exports 
timber  (sawn  or  rough)  and  wooden  manufactures. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Stevenson,  M.V.O.,  Commissioner  of  Public 
Works,  said  that  since  1866  there  had  been  sanctioned  146 
Joans,  representing  £33,600,  for  planting  for  shelter,  and  of  these 
^rty-one  were  Relief  of  Distress  loans,  amounting  to  £19,770. 
He  believed  that  in  twenty-eight  years  only  six  loans  had  been 
issued  to  occupiers,  who  were  also  owners,  for  the  exclusive 
puipose  of  planting,  amounting  to  £805.  Out  of  19,000  loans 
made  to  occupiers  under  the  Act  of  1881,  only  137  had  included 
amon^  others,  the  purpose  of  planting.  They  had  no 
machinery  for  systematically  seeing  that  fences  are  maintained, 
cr  that  plantations  are  not  allowed  to  be  ruined.  He  thought 
borrowers  would  be  glad  of  some  arrangement  by  which  the 
rate  of  interest  would  be  abated  in  the  early  years  of  the  loan 
on  condition  that  they  carried  out  and  maintained  their  planta- 
tions subiect  to  expert  supervision.  A  few  loans  for  small 
amounts  w>r  plantang  had  been  applied  for  since  the  passing  of 
the  Act  of  1903.  There  was  a  general  regulation  about  loans. 
In  the  case  of  an  owner  in  fee,  the  loan  would  not  exceed  seven 
times  the  valuation.  In  the  oase  of  an  occupier  they  lent  up  to 
three  times  the  valuation  of  the  tenants'  interest.  In  the  case 
of  a  tenant  purchaser,  who  had  only  come  into  possession,  they 
loaned  up  to  five  times  his  valuation,  and  as  time  went  on  they 
increased  it  to  the  original  seven  times.— ("Irish  Daily  Inde- 
pendent.") "^ 

Sowing  Seeds  of  Trees  in  Aatamn. 
f  J^  growing  interest  in  trees  and  shrubs,  and  in  trees  for 
forestry  purposes,  evidenced  on  every  hand,  should  lead  to  an 
increased  demand  for  seedlings  of  all  kinds.  Seeds  of  many 
kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs  are  ripe,  and  October  is  the  time  for 
saving  them.  Many  defer  the  operation  until  spring,  and  it  is 
true  many  sorts  do  very  well  sown  then.  On  t^e  other  hand, 
-Nature  sows  such  seeds  m  autumn,  and  there  are  many  reasons 
why  the  nurseryman  would  do  well  to  follow  her  example. 
Coniferous  seeds  do  yei-y  well  in  spring  when  kept  in  a  dry 
BtatCj  but  many  deciduous  trees  must  have  their  seeds  kept  in 
a  moist  state  if  to  remain  unsown  over  winter. 


NOTES 
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The  Rose  Analysis 

Mr.  Edward  Mawley,  V.M.H.,  writes  from  Rosebank,  Berk- 
hamsted,  Herts,  October  12,  saying  that  he  hopes  to  send  the 
Rose  analysis  at  the  end  of  this  week,  ready  for  our  issue  on 
the  24th  inst,  that  is,  the  next  issue. 

Impopted  Floweps  In  Septa sibar. 

Both  for  the  month  itself  and  for  the  nine  mont^  ending 
with  September  there  have  been  decreases  in  the  value  of  im- 
ported flowers.  Our  bill  last  month  was  for  £736,  against  £862 
in  1906  and  £536  in  1905,  while  during  the  nine  months  of  the 
year  already  gone  we  have  paid  the  foreigner  £184,024,  as 
against  £193,228  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1906. 

A  Tree  Opowlnar  Thpou^h  Iron. 

A  very  curious  instance  of  a  tree  apparently  growing 
through  an  iron  rail  is  figured  in  the  current  "Strand  Maga- 
Eine."  The  picture  shows  a  tree  to  be  seen  at  Shirley,  near 
Birmingham,  on  one  of  the  main  roads.  It  grews  in  the  front 
garden  of  a  large  house  and  has  forced  its  way  right  thix>ugh 
the  iron  railings.  Three  of  the  spikes  are  completely  embedded 
in  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  Many  hundreds  of  people  pass  the 
place  every  day,  but  very  few  notice  this  curiosity. 

The  Qapdeneps'  Bduoatlonal  Confepenos. 

The  following  letter  has  been  sent  by  the  secretary  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Vincent  Square,  Westminster, 
S.W.,  to  150  horticultural  mutual  improvement  societies: — 
"You  will  probably  have  seen  in  last  week's  gardening  papers 
a  scheme  for  the  union  of  all  gardeners'  mutual  improvement 
and  suchlike  societies.  One  of  the  suggestions,  you  will  notice, 
is  to  bold  a  oonference  on  the  second  day  of  the  great  British 
Fruit  Show  held  here  annually,  which  date  will  this  year  fall 
on  October  18.  It  is  evident  that  this  year  the  scheme  will  not 
be  in  working  order  so  soon,  but  we  nevertheless  propose  t<> 
hold  an  informal  and  friendly  conference  on  October  18,  at 
2.30,  in  the  lecture  room  here,  to  which  we  invite  your  society 
to  send  two  representatives,  and  I  may  add  that  you  will  not 
be  considered  to  have  in  any  way  committed  yourself  to  agree- 
ment with  the  scheme  by  sending  such  representatives,  our 
object  being  simply  to  invite  discussion  and  the  free  expression 
of  opinion  with  a  view  to  mutual  benefit." 

The  Ameploan  Hoptloultupal  Ppess. 

At  the  Congress  of  Horticulture  held  at  the  Jamestown 
Exposition,  Norfolk,  Va.,  U.S.A.,  recently,  Mr.  Leonaird  Barron, 
of  New  York,  only  son  of  the  late  Mr.  Barron,  of  Chiswick, 
London,  presented  a  brief  resum^  of  the  present  status  of  the 
horticultural  press  in  America.  Mr.  Barron  said  in  part:  It 
might  well  be  questioned  whether  the  horticultural  press  of 
the  present  day  was  as  thoroughly  representative  of  horticultural 
conditions  as  it  was  years  back,  when  horticulture  in  America 
was  actually  less  advanced  tban  it  is  now.  While  there  had 
been  marked  and  wonderful  developments  along  special  lines, 
there  was  a  lack  of  an  adequate  journal  of  record.  He  cited 
"  Downing's  Horticulturist,"  *'  Hovey's  Magazine,"  and 
"Garden  and  Forest,"  as  types  of  this  class.  Trade  journalism 
in  America  had  reached  a  point  of  excellence  unapproached  by 
the  gardening  press  of  any  other  country,  but  in  this  field  there 
was  an  apparent  duplication  or  rather  quadruplioation,  there 
being  four  florists'  trade  papers,  which,  to  a  very  large  degree, 
produce  the  same  news,  and  all  appearing  about  the  same  time 
each  week.  The  weekly  gardening  paper  of  general  appeal  had 
so  far  failed  to  **  make  good  "  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
was  a  distinctive  type  of  magazine  that  made  a  special  appeal  to 
the  people  entirely  outside  the  ranks  of  the  specialist — people 
who  pediaps  had  not  as  yet  been  actually  interested  in  garden- 
ing affairs.  He  grouped  the  various  journals  into  three  divisions 
— trade,  record,  and  stimulating.  It  was  the  first  and  third 
that  were  characteristic  of  the  present  day  horticultural  press  in 
America,  and  it  was  more  than  probable  that  there  would  be  a 
revival  of  the  record  publication  as  an  outgrowth  of  one  of  the 
others. 
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N#wpopt  (Mon  )  Oai»d#n#P8'  Society. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  session  was  held  on  October  9,  when 
Mr.  J.  Preeoe  (chairman)  gave  a  paper  on  "Bush  Fruits."  The 
subject  was  dealt  with  in  a  praictical  manner,  and  many  good 
hints  were  given.  A  good  discussion  followed.  Priees  were 
o£Pered  for  one  bunch  of  Grapes.  Mr.  D.  Powell  secured  first ; 
Mr.  Morris  second. 

Flopal  Apt. 
Many  readers  have  at  times  been  faced  with  the  task  of 
making  wreaths  and  other  floral  designs.  To  all  such  should 
appeal  tho  handsome  y<^ume  by  W.  D.  Wiltshire,  entitled 
"Floral  Designs/'  and  published  by  Messrs.  Biggs  and  Sons, 
139,  140,  Salisbury  Court,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.G.,  price  Is. 
Sound  advice  is  given  by  means  of  excellent  photographic  repro- 
ductions, some  of  which  are  illustrations  of  wreaths,  Ac.,  sup- 
plied for  Queen  Vistoria's  funeral.  Explanatory  notes  accom- 
pany each  illustration. 

Saptembap  Weathap  at  Wpozham. 

The  month  was  exceptionally  fine  throughout,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  its  good  effects  will  prove  advantageous  to  more 
than  one  class  of  fruit  in  another  season.  Many  Cauliflowers, 
which  were  planted  with  as  much  as  a  month's  interval,  matured 
simultaneously ;  and  so  with  Peas  and  several  other  things.  With 
outside  Tomatoes,  had  it  not  been  for  the  continued  spell  of  heat, 
pOGsibly  none  could  have  ripened ;  and  the  sise  of-  those  which 
were  produced  was  considerably  less  than  of  last  year's.  The 
heat  and  sunshine  called  into  existence  a  plague  of  wasps,  which 
are  only  now  leaving  us.  Few  people  remember  having  seen  so 
many  as  we  have  had  this  September,  and  the  marvellous  thing 
was  their  sudden  multiplication  in  so  short  a  period.  We  hung 
out  bottles,  to  be  filled  to  overflowing  in  a  day  or  so,  and 
cyAnided  hundreds  of  nests,  and  still  they  came  as  abundant  as 
before.  The  sharp  snap  of  frost  a  fortnight  ago  was  the  first 
check  to  their  marauding  proclivities.  The  destruction  to  fruit 
was  great.  Unripe,  as  well  as  ripe,  fruit  fared  the  same  fate. 
Duxing  the  month  rain  fell  on  eight  days,  and  the  quantity  was 
less  than  half  an  inch.  The  night  temperature  was  on  several 
occasions  low,  and  approaching  frost ;  frost  on  two  nights. 
Heliotropes  and  Kidney  Beans  were  blackened.  l>ahlias  slightly 
BO.— D.  C. 

A  Bollap  Bzploalon. 

Greenhouse  heating  by  steam  is  the  system  mainly  in  vogue 
in  the  U.S.A.       The  following  account  details  how  dangerous 
steam  is  when  not  under  proper  control.  ''At  6  a.m.  on  Thurs- 
day^ September  26,  X907,  Pleasant  Hill,  Mo.,  and  the  country 
for  miles,  was  viciously  shaken  by  the  explosion  of  a  boiler,  one 
of  tLe  thirteen  used  at  the  George  M.  Kellojrfir  greenhouses.  The 
area  under  glass  at  the  place  is  over  400,000  square  feet,  and 
the  havoc  resulting  from  the  giant  upheaval  of  brick,  timber, 
and  shredded  boiler  metal  is  almost  indescribable.     The  houses 
are  all  wrecked.     Estimates  place  the  damage  at  the  lowest  at 
$35,000,  not  taking  into  account  the  loss  of  plants  and  their 
produce.     There  is  no  insurance.     To  the  early  hour  is  due  the 
fact  that  there  was  no  loss  of  life,  which  otherwise  would  haveT 
been  heavy.     The  engine  room  and  the  battery  of  five  boilers 
are  a  hopeless  wreck,  but  the  greater  damage  is  to  the  fragile 
expanse  of  glass  exposed  to  the  hail  of  wreckage.     Pieces  of 
boiler  metal  weighing  hundreds  of  pounds,  heavy  timbers,  brick 
and  stone  from  the  building,  and  long  and  heavy  pieces  of  steel 
piping  were  sent  by  the  blast  hurtling  through  the  houses.     The 
boiler  which  caused  the  trouble  was  an  eighty-inch  heater  with 
a    capacity    of    twenty    pounds    of    steam.     It    was    fired    on 
September  26  for  the  first  time  this  fall,  and  was  kept  going  all 
night.       A  second  boiler  was  also  under  steam,  but  the  other 
three  were  unused.     It  may  never  be  determined  what  was  the 
direct  cause  of  the  explosion.     The  fireman,  who  had  left  the 
room,  says  that  his  steam  was  gauging  well  within  the  limit,  but 
the  fact  that  the  boiler,  of  quarter  inch  steel,  was  ripped  as  if 
it  were  so  much  cloth,  indicates  a  tremendous  pressure.    Houses 
reeled  and  rocked  with  the   explosion,    which    came    with    a 
snappish  roar,  and  many  people  ran  out  thinking  that  an  earth- 
quake was  on  hand.     The  dome  of  the  boiler,  weighing  5001b, 
was  blown  northward  at  least  600ft  and  alighted  in  an  open 
space,  thus  clearing  the  entire  expanse  of  the  greenhouses.    An- 
other piece  weighing  3001b  or  4001b,  crashed  through  the  roof  of 
the  stable,  but  did  not  hit  any  of  the  stock." 


Quapy. 

"Subscriber"  writes:  "  Can  you  kindly  supply  the  address  of 
the  foreign  firm,  R.  Hess  and  Sons,  also  the  name  and  address 
of  the  makers  of  the  patent  rustless  hinges  at  UxbridgeP" 

Illness  of  MP.   MltohalL 

Mr.  C.  S.  Fuidge,  secretary  of  the  Southampton  Royal  Horti- 
cultural  Society,  writes:  "You  will,  I  am  sure,  regret  to  hear 
that  Mr.  W.  Mitchell,  of  Chilworth* Manor  Gardens,  near  South- 
ampton, a  well-known  fruit  grower,  has  undergone  two  surgical 
operations,  and  now  lies  in  one  of  the  London  hospitals.  The 
development  of  the  malady  must  have  been  very  rapid,  as  he 
was  at  the  late  Shrewsbury  Show,  where  he  won  2nd  prise  in 
the  Champion  Giape  Class.  Mr.  Mitchell  is  a  member  of  the 
council  of  our  society,  his  practical  advice  being  niost  valuable.  I 
have  no  doubt  a  paragraph  in  your  paper  would  interest  many 
who  have  met  Mr.  Mitchell  at  the  various  shows."  We  deeply 
regret  to  hear  this  sad  news.  Mr.  Mitchell  has  never  contri- 
buted to  our  pages,  but  has  always  been  a  keen  reader  of  them ; 
and  his  skill  at  Chilworth  Manor  was  related  in  our  issue  of 
October  15,  1903. 

National  Rosa  Soolaty. 
This  society  continues  to  grow  rapidly,  and  is  increasing  at 
the  rate  of  600  members  per  year,  as  the  ''  Gardeners'  Maga- 
zine" observed.  At  the  committee  meeting  held  on  October  1, 
the  'honorary  secretary  reported  that  216  members  had  joined 
during  the  three  months  ended  September  30.  Next  year  the 
society  will  hold  four  exhibitions  instead  of  three,  two  in 
London,  and  two  in  the  provinces ;  the  metropolitan  show  will  be 
held  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Society's  Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  on 
July  9,  and  the  northern  show  will  be  held  at  Manchester  in 
association  with  the  White  City,  Lim.,  on  a  date  yet  to  be 
arranged.  The  autumn  show  will,  as  usual,  be  held  at  the 
Horticultural  Hall,  but  the  date  has  not  yet  been  fixed.  The 
southern  show  has  been  revived  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
amateurs  in  the  south  to  exhibit  under  the  best  possible  condi- 
tions. The  place  and  date  of  this  show  is  still  under  considera- 
tion. 

A  Opaat  BnffUah-Aniepioan  Oapdanap. 
Still   another  instance  of  England's  dowry  of  brains  and 
energy  to  the  United  States  of  North  America  appears  in  the 
life  of  Mr.  Edgar  Sanders,  the  Nestor  of  Chicago  floriculture, 
who  passed  away  on  September  29,  at  5.15  a.m.      About  five 
years  ago  he  suffered  a  paralytic  stroke  which  partially  disabled 
his  right  side,  and  about  two  months  ago  another  stroke  affected 
the  same  side.     "The  American  Florist"   reports:  Mr.   Edgar 
Sanders  was  born  October  10,  1827,  in  Sussex,  England,  near 
East  Grinstead.     His  father  at  that  time  was  gardener  to  the 
Rakes  family,  who  then  lived  at  Feltbridge  Park,  better  known 
to  the  common  people  as  the  "Great  House."     From  there  his 
father  moved  as    gardener    to     Tilgiate  House,  near  Crawley, 
Sussex,  about  seven  miles  from  his  birthplace,   where  he  re- 
mained until  his  death  in  1881.     The    mother   died  in  1886. 
Edgar's   schoolboy    days  were   spent  in  the  town  of  Crawley 
during  the  time  noted  for  stage  coaches.     He  started  to  school 
in  his  eighth  year  and  remained  there  until  he   was  twelve 
years  old,  when,  owing  to  the  sise  of  his  father's  family  (four- 
teen in   ail),   he  had  to  begin  work.     He   was  posted  c^  to 
William  West's  nursery,  where  be  began  the  Life  of  a  horti- 
culturist in  earnest.     He  left  this  position  in  1841  to  take  that 
of  second  or  under  gardener  at  Lower  Tilgate.     He  left  there 
in  his  eighteenth  year,  in  1845,  and  went  to  London  with  a 
pack  on  his  back.     He  remained  four  years  in  one  establish- 
ment,   and  after  some  journeyman  gardening  work,   he  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  a  gardener's  position,  and  held  two  such 
positions  before  coming  to  America  in  1853.     He  landed  in  New 
York  April  29,  1853,  and  after  various  situations,  started  for 
Chicago  in  the  spring  of  1857.      He  bought  some  land  in  the 
town  of  Lake  View  in  the  same  year,  and  put  up  a  small  shanty 
with  a  50ft  greenhouse.     He  also  opened  the  first  flower  store 
Chicago  ever  had,  but  was  burned  out  when  that  city  was  con- 
sumed in  1871.     He  remained  in  the  flower  business  until  nearly 
the  eighties,  since  when  he  devoted  his  time  to  horticultural 
press  work,  and  was  Western  representative  of  "The  Florists* 
Exchange"  of  New  York.     He  assisted  in  organising  and  found- 
ing many  of  the  florists'  and  gardeners'  clubs  of  that  section,  and 
when  the  American  Association  of  Nurserymen  was  organised 
in  Chicago  in  1876,  Mr.  Sanders  was  its  first  president. 
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Apple.  Christmas  Pearmain. 

Although  this  splendid  variety  was  sent  out  in  1895,  it  is  not 
at  prcfient  nearly  so  well  known  as  its  merits  deserve.  The 
fruits  are  of  very  attractive  appearance,  each  having,  when  well 
grown,  a  bright  scarlet  cheek  with  russet  markijags.  The 
flavour  is  excellent,  and  the  tree  a  good  grower  and  splendid 
cropper,  not  in  the  least  fastidious  in  regard  to  soil.  The 
fruits  are  at  their  best  from  November  to  January,  and  in  good 
seasons  they  have  those  qualities  which  do  not  fail  to  catch  the 
purchaser's  eye.  This  variety  is  essentially  a  market  one,  and 
may  with  advantage  be  planted  as  extensively  as  the  best 
standard  varieties  which  are  more  widely  known.— H.  D. 

Notes  on  Figs. 

Eiarly  fruit  is  very  much  prized  at  dessert,  and  ripe  Fics 
are  very  wholesome  and  desirable.  In  recent  years  early 
forcing  of  Figs  has  received  more  attention  than  obtained  for 


Apple,  Cliristnias  Pearmain. 

some  time  after  the  introduction  of  hot-water  pipes  for  heat- 
ing. Previously  bottom  heat  was  practically  cispensed  with, 
and  even  when  aflForded  by  hot-water  pipes  in  beds,  the  failure 
of  very  early  forced  Fig  trees  was  very  pronounced,  and  the 
practice  became  almost  obsolete,  forcing  not  being  attempted 
before  the  New  Year.  The  introduction  oi  orchard  houses  gave  a 
great  help  to  Fig  culture,  as  to  other  fruits.  But  forcing  them 
without  bottom  heat  often  failed.  This  was  partly  a  conse- 
quence of  the  varieties  being  unsuitable  for  the  putrxKwe,  through 
proneness  to  cast  the  first  crop  Figs,  and  partly  to  the  trees 
not  having  been  duly  prepared!^  for  the  procedure  by  thorough 
matunng  of  the  wood  on  which  the  first  fruits  were  to  be  pro- 
duced. The  variety  Angelique  or  Madeleine,  pale  greenish 
yellow,  and  Early  Violet,  brownish  purple,  for  a  long  time 
were  pre-eminent  for  affording  early  fruit,  which,  though 
medium  size  and  small  respectively,  met  with  ready  acceptance 
at  table,  and  not  less  acceptable  were  Black  Marseilles,  small, 
dark  purple  and  richly  flavoured,  with  the  companion  White 


Ischia,  small,  pale  yellow.  These,  albeit  that  many  other 
varieties  have  been  introduced,  mainly  through  the  incentive 
given  by  Dr.  Hogg  to  Fig  culture  through  t^e  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society,  have  not  been  added  to  by  any  really  reliable 
early  forcing  Fig  other  than  St.  John's,  which  (greenish  yellow) 
bears  a  close  resemblance  to  Angelique,  and  certainly  is  of  the 
Madeleine  group;  while  of  the  large-fruited  variefies  Brown 
Turkey  (bro^Tiish  purple)  and  White  Marseilles  (pale  yellowish 
green,  and  round)  are  unrivalled  for  early  work,  in  succession 
to  the  small  or  medium  before  named. 

Tiees  intended  for  affording  fruit  at  the  close  of  April  or 
early  in  May  will  now  be  at  rest,  and  will  need  dressing  with 
an  insecticide,  say  one  part  of  paraffin  emulsion  to  ten  parts  of 
hot  soft  water,  adding  ^oz  of  sulphide  of  potassium  to  each 
gallon  of  the  Eolution  for  acting  as  a  red  spidercide  and  fungi- 
cide ;  or  the  advertised  insecticides  may  be  used.  Very  little 
pruning  will  be  necessary,  the  trees  having  been  regularly 
stopped  during  the  growing  seaeon.  If  the  growths  are  too 
crowded  and  irregular,  they  may  be  thinned,  not  shortened; 
the  points  of  the  growth  retained  being  left  intact,  they  may 
be  pruned  to  render  the  trees  symmetrical. 

The  house  in  which  the  trees  are  forced  should  have  the  wood- 
work and  walls  washed  with  hot  water,  afterwards  lime- 
washing  with  hot  lime  and  sulphur,  a  handful  of  the  latter  to 
each  pailful  of  limewash.  A  mild  bottom  heat  is  almost  a 
necessity  to  a  successful  swelling  and  perfecting  of  the  earliest 
crop,  the  pots  being  stood  upon  loose  brickwork  pedestals  in 
the  positions  they  are  to  occupy  in  the  bed,  and  so  that  the  rims 
of  the  pots  will  be  slightly  above  the  pit  edges.  The  depth  of 
the  pit  should  be  about  3ft,  and  filled  with  Oak  or  B^?<!^  leaves 
pressed  firmly.  Care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  overheating,  a 
temperature  of  60deg  to  65deg  about  the  pots  being  sufficient 
to  commence  with.— G.  A. 

Stray  Note?. 

When  at  Sawb  ridge  worth  on  a  recent  visit,  the  merits 
of  the  Medlar  as  an  ornamental  tree  were  exhibited  by 
one  very  old  specimen  of  extraoi*dinary  vigour,,  that  bears 
heavv  crops  of  fruit  every  year.  As  an  ornamental  tree 
for  the  South,  the  Medlar  should  be  more  largely  planted. 

The  varieties  of  Apples,  to  confine  oneself  to  these,  are  so 
very  distinct  in  appearance,  as  regards  their  growth  and  out- 
ward character,  tnat  Mr.  Somers  Rivers  has  taken  up  their 
stud^  as  individuals,  by  making  drawings  of  their  leaves  and  by 
writing  out  comparative  descriptions.  This  is  an  undertaking 
that  has  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  systematically  carried  out; 
but  such  records  appear  not  only  useful,  but  necessary.  They 
should  be  published. 

Nuts  for  standaixLs  are  inarched  upon  the  Spanish  Hazel. 
They  make  pretty  trees  and  are  profitanle. 

A  Heavy  Buncli  of  Grapes,     . 

A  bunch  of  Grapes  that  is  undoubtedly  destined  to  occupy 
an  honourable  position  among  the  heavy  bunches  that  have  been 
grown  in  thus  country,  was  recently  cut  in  the  vineries  at 
PitcuUen  House,  Perth.  This  bunch  weighed  exactly  twenty 
pounds,  and  is  all  the  more  i^markable  because  it  was  produced 
from  an  eye  that  was  grafted  «o  recently  as  March,  1906.  Tlie 
variety  is  Barbarosi^a  grafted  on  a  Gros  Colman  stock,  at  the 
time  stated,  the  resulting  shoot  bearing  the  bunch  under  notice. 
For  a  buncn  of  such  dimensions  it  waa  symmetrical,  the  berries 
being  of  normal  size  and  fairly  well  coloured.  The  measurements 
we i*e :— Length,  22in ;  width,  across  the  shoulders,  21iin  one 
way,  and  18in  the  other.  Mr.  Leslie,  who  is  well  known  as  an 
expert  and  successful  grower  and  exhibitor  of  Grapes,  is  to  be 
complimented  on  the  production  of  so  large  and  handsome  n 
bunch.— Wm.  Little,  Ballendrick,  Bridge  of  Earn,  11/10/07. 

Plums  for  Pigs. 

The  over-abundance  of  Plums  in  the  English  market  has  been 
so  great  that  farmers,  it  is  reported,  have  converted  the  super^ 
fluous  fruit  into  pig  food— pearls  cast  before  swine.  The  comedy 
of  the  thing  from  the  standpoint  of  the  consumer,  as  well  as  the 
fruit  grower,  is  that  in  a  month  or  so,  when  the  fruit  is  out  of 
season.  Plums,  neatly  packed  and  carefully  preserved,  will  arrive 
from  some  foreign  land  and  command  a  good  price. 

Huge  Blackberry  Crop. 

The  average  yearly  crop  of  wild  Blackberries  in  this  country 
i.s  10,000  tone,  but  this  year,  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  rain, 
the  harvest  of  the  hedgerows  will  be  much  heavier.  Best 
grade  Blackberries,  repoitvs  the  "Daily  Express,'*  are  now 
realising  lis.  a  bushel  wholesale,  whereas  cultivated  Plums  of 
the  best  quality  have  recently  been  disposed  of  at  the  rate 
of  2s.  6d.  a  bushel. 
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The  N.C.S.  of  America. 

w.ll'^^  if^S"*^^  ChiTGanthemum  show  of  the  American  Institute 
wiU  be  held  m  ISew  York  on  November  6,  7  and  8,  and,  in  con- 
junction with  that  exhibition,  the  Chrysanthemum  Scijiety  of 
America  will  hold  its  annual  show. 

The  Cardiff  Chrysanthemum  Society. 

i^P^*^*/^*^.*^^  District  Chrysanthemum  Society  will  oele- 
^  X?  twenty-first  anniversary  show  on  November  6  and  7 
^®5^i^  •  ^^^Py  in  the  West  has  made  such  progress  as  this, 
fn""^  ginning  m  a  small  way  it  now  ranks  as  one  of  the  lead- 
ing, ihe  prize  list  is  a  most  liberal  one,  and  includes  five  ohal- 
jen^e  cups  and  five  pieces  of  silver  plate  (to  be  won  outright), 
besides  other  useful  articles.  Tlie  cottagers  at  this  show  usually 
H  ^IL       °^  quJte  equal  to  those  of  the    largest    growera.— 

Leading    Classes    in    Prize    Schedules. 

Ab  the  Chrysanthemum  show  season  advances  interest  in  the 
various  erhibitions  and  in  the  leading  classes  increases;  and  as 
the  Journal  of  Horticulture  has  long  taken  a  keen  interest  in  all 
that  pertains  to  the  Autumn  Queen,  I  will  follow  a  former 
custom  and  note  the  salient  points  in  the  leading  prize  lists. 

The  chief  N.C.S.  Sliow  is  to  be  held  as. usual  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  on  November  b  7,  and  8.  No  fewer  than  fifty-two  classes 
are  provided  for  cut  blooms,  and  but  two  for  plants,  which  is  a 
tjtrong  indication  of  the  popularity  of  one  section  over  the  other. 
Ihe  leading  class  is  that  for  a  display  of  cut  blooms,  to  include 
tour  distinct  sections,  and  to  be  arranged  on  the  floor  with 
Si{f^^®'i?^'i^''^^P^^^  ''''  otherwise,  and  to  occupy  a  space  of 
dOOft.  For  this  display  medals  only  are  offered.  In  a  similar 
class    for   amateurs,   but    100ft  less,   the   premier  prize  is  six 

fumeas.  What  is  known  as  the  *'  Vase  »'  class  is  again  arranged. 
.  "IS  tune  three  blooms  of  twelve  Japanese  distinct  are  required, 
instead  of  five,  which  is  a  much  better  arrangement,  as  five  huge 
blooms  are  not  so  effective  in  one  vase,  and  are  more  difficult 
to  obtain.  The  prizes  are  £9,  £6,  and  £3.  Last  year  only  three 
competed;  let  us  hop^  that  double  that  number  will  enter  this 
^^^*  J  Ahe**  Holmes''  Memorial  Challenge  Clips  are 'again 
offered  for  thirty-six  incurved,  and  forty-eight  Japanese,  dis- 
tinct, with  sums  of  £6  and  £7  for  first  prizes  respectively. 

Quite  one  of  the  most  popular  classes  in  the  schedule  is  the 
president  s  prize  of  five  guineas  for  twenty-four  Japanese,  dis- 
tinct. This  usually  brings  strong  competition,  as  twenty-four 
varieties  nowadays  are  easily  obtainable.  The  classes  for  five 
blooms  each  of  white,  yellow,  and  any  other  colour  are  useful,  as 
they  provide  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the  merits  of  in- 
dividual sorts.  I  notice  that  the  incurved  class  for  varieties 
arranged  m  vases  is  dropped.  True,  the  competition  has  been 
all  too  limited,  but  it  wds  a  good  way  of  illustratintj  the  value 
of  tills  section  for  decoration.  The  ordinary  cup  and  board  plan 
serves  to  display  skill  in  cultivation,  but  for  aught  else  the 
method  is  useless.  Numerous  classes  are  provided  for  reflexed. 
Anemone-flowered,  pompon,  and  single-flowered  sorts.  The 
c^%  ^^.P^^PuJar  class)  must  not  be  disbudded  which  is  a  method 
of  fully  illustrating  their  decorative  value.  Another  interesting 
class  to  visitors,  as  well  as  to  exhibitors,  is  that  for  table  decora- 
c^'u  ^  *  practical  test  of  the  value  of  Chrysanthemums 

for  home  use^  and  so  are  the  classes  for  pompon  and  singlo- 
flowered  varieties,  arranged  with  any  foliage  in  vases. 
Numerous  classes  are  provided  for  amateurs. 

The  Scottish  Horticultural  Association  hold  their  show  as 
usual  in  the  Waveriey  Market,  Edinburgh,  on  November  14,  and 
two  succeeding  days.  The  usual  numerous  classes  for  cut  blooms 
in  va«es,  to  the  extent  of  twenty-three,  are  offered.  The  lead- 
mg  class  IS  for  fifteen  varieties,  Japanese,  three  blooms  of  each. 
ihe  handsome  prizes  of  plate,  value  £20,  with  £10  in  money, 
for  the  first ;  and  £20,  £15,  £10,  and  £5,  are  other  sums. 
Nowhere  can  such  prizes  be  found  as  here,  and  certainly  that  is 
«>  in  regard  to  the  number  of  blooms  staged  in  vases.  The 
Scottish  Challenge  Cup,  with  £10  added,  as  the  premier  award 
for  eight  triplets,  distinct,  invokes  strong  competition.  For  six 
vases  of  three  blooms  each,  £5  is  offered  as  first  prize.  Much 
encouragement  is  given  to  what  are  known  as  decorative  varie- 


ties in  vases,  which  is  a  commendable  method  of  encouraging  this 
section,  to  illustnate  to  the  visitors  the  value  of  the  Chryaanthe- 
muni  in  a  cut  state,  apart  from  the  exhibition  of  large  blooms. 
For  instance,  £2  are  offered  as  first  prize  for  four  vases,  partially 
disbudded.  Market-grown  flowers,  too,  are  encouraged.  For  six 
varieties  in  vases  £2  are  offered,  and  really  good  exhibits  are 
obtained.  Plants  in  7in  pots,  of  both  Japanese  and  pompon 
varieties,  are  encouraged,  and  it  is  surprising  what  an  amount  of 
flower  is  obtained  from  such  small  pots. 

The  twenty-first  annual  show  of  the  Cardiff  Society  is  held 
on  November  6,  and  bids  fair  to  equal  any  of  its  predecessors. 
No  fewer  than  eight  silver  cups  are  here  offered  for  Chrysanthe- 
mums, which  is  an  indication  of  the  great  interest  taken  in  the 
society  by  its  members.  The  leading  class  is  for  eight  varieties 
of  Japanese  blooms,  three  of  each,  in  separate  vases.  Incurved 
blooms  receive  full  recognition,  and  as  a  rule  they  are  remark- 
ably well  staged.  Much  interest  is  taken  in  the  decorative 
portion  of  the  show,  such  as  in  the  classes  for  bouquets,  wreaths, 
crosses,  and  sprays,  all  made  with  Chrysanthemums.  The 
amateurs*  and  cottagers'  section  is  a  strong  element.  Perhaps 
in  no  other  district  can  blooms  be  seen  to  equal  those  staged 
here  by  the  latter.  «        

Southampton  holds  its  thirtieth  annual  autumn  show  on 
November  5,  which,  as  a  rule,  ranks  as  one  of  the  best  of 
southern  displays.  The  Victorian  Challenge  Trophy,  value  £40, 
is  the  leading  prize  for  twelve  triplets  oT  Japanese,  in  vases, 
with  an  added  prize  of  £5.  Sixteen  other  classes  are  provided 
for  cut  blooms,  which  is  sufficient  to  make  a  huge  display.  As 
a  rule,  a  magnificent  display  of  fruit  is  also  to  be  seen,  especially 
of  Grapes.  

Winchester,  in  the  Guildhall,  opens  its  show  on  November  14. 
This,  as  a  rule,  is  second  to  none  for  the  uniform  quality  of  its 
display.  Twelve  classes  are  set  apart  for  cut  blooms:  £6  are 
given  for  thirty-six  Japanese,  in  two  dozen  sorts,  an  easy  class 
to  fill.  The  same  conditions  prevail  in  the  incurved  section. 
£4  are  also  offered  for  twenty-four  Japanese,  in  ei^teen  varie- 
ties ;  with  a  similar  class  for  incurved  sorts.  All  of  these  classes 
are  for  blooms  staged  in  the  orthodox  method  of  cup-tube  and 
stand;  but  two  classes  are  provided  for  blooms  in  vases,  apart 
from  single-flowered  and  decorative  sorts,  which 'are  a  strong 
feature.  Nowhere  can  such  results  be  seen  in  plants  suitable  for 
conservatory  decoration.  Special  classes  are  here  provided, 
demanding  a  stated  number  of  blooms  to  each  plant,  stipulating 
the  colours  to  be  white  or  yellow,  or  a  mixture.  By  this  means, 
specimen  blooms  arai^btained  upon  plants  remarkable  for  their 
dwarf  growth  and  good  foliage. — E.  Moltneux. 
(To  be  continued.) 

Chrysanthemum,    Horace    Martin. 

This  early  flowering  Japanese  variety  is  quite  one  of  the  best 
for  the  open  border  m  September.  In  growth  it  is  compact, 
and  not  too  tall,  seldom  reaching  a  yard  hig!h.  The  golden 
yellow  of  the  shapely  blossoms  is  very  pleasing,  while  the  refine- 
ment of  the  whole  flower  must  apjpeal  to  all  lovers  of  early 
flowers,  obtained  as  they  are  at  a  minimum  cost.— E.  M. 

An  Inquiry. 

Could  any  of  the  readers  of  the  Journal  help  me  in  this? 
I  cannot  understand  why,  every  season,  I  get  buds  of  'Mums 
which  are  so  hard  in  the  centre  that  they  will  not  open,  but 
remain  hard,  till  eventually  they  rot.  The  trouble  lies  mainly 
with  the  Japs,  the  varieties  that  are  most  subject  to  it  being 
Valerie  Greenham,  W.  A.  Etherington,  Elsie  Fulton,  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Baldock,  and  occasionally  a  flower  of  several  other  varieties. — 
W.  R.,  Guildford. 

Eariy-Fiowering:  Varieties. 

Only  in  long  periods  of  drought  is  it  necessary  to  water  the 
plants,  and  then  they  should  have  a  copious  supply  on  each 
occasion.  As  soon  as  the  buds  are  formed  the  plants  may  be 
treated  to  an  application  of  liquid  manure.  This  should  be 
begun  with  weak  doses,  and  the  strength  gradually  brought  up 
until  the  maximum  is  attained.  Plants  treated  in  this  way  are 
kept  dwarf  and  sturdy,  and  the  application  of  manure  water 
has  the  effect  of  causing  the  buds  to  develop  satisfactorily,  and 
good  flowers  to  evolve  Quiokl^^  For  garden  embellishment  it 
is  a  mistake  to  disbud  the  plants.  They  should  be  accorded  a 
perfectly  natural  system  of  culture,  in  this  way  allowing  their 
ample  growths  to  develop  their  display  of  blossoms,  by  which 
means  also  delightful  sprays  may  be  obtained  for  cut  flower 
purposes  and  indoor  decorations.  This  ls  their  culture  in  brief, 
and  will,  I  hope,  be  sufficient  to  show  that  the  early  Chrysan- 
themum is  not  of  difficult  culture,  and  that  the  merest  novice 
may  take  in  hand  a  selection  of  the  best  and  achieve  distinct 
success  with  them. — D.  B.  Chanr. 
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YegetatiTe  Sports  and  Fieaks. 

{Coneluied  from   page  345.) 

Cut-lea  VBD  Vaiiixtib8.— This  form  of  foliage  is  now 
eharacteiifitio  of  Yarieties  of  nmny  kinds  of  trees,  as  of  the 
Beech,  Blackbeiryj  Ac.  They  cannot  be  depended  upon  for 
constancy  when  raised  by  seed ;  but  they  have  arisen  as  sports 
in  the  ordinary  kind.  It  can  be  propagated  by  cuttings  and 
grafts  when  the  character  remains  permanent :  thoueh  a  branch 
on  such  a  tree  may,  and  often  doeSj  "revert  '  to  tne  ordinary 
form.  This  is  very  frequently  the  case  with  varie^ted  shrubiB 
and  trees,  shoots  with  entirely  green  leaves  only  too  frequently 
appearinff^  and  depreciating  the  value  and  appearance  of  the 
plant.  When  differences  thus  appear  suddenly  they  are  called 
sports ;  but  precisely  similar  conditions  often  normallv  exist  on 
some  plants,  which  are  thus  always  characterised  by  having 
dissected  foliage;  as,  e.g.,  Malva  moschata,  Broussonetia 
napyirifera,  the  Japanese  Honeysuckle,  Ac.  The  common  Snow- 
Derry  may  perhaps  help  us  to  an  interpretation  of  the  pheno> 
menon.  Selecting  a  vigorous  yearly  shoot,  the  following  facts 
may  be  noticed: — The  first  formed  leaves  at  the  base,  where 
enerey  is  not  yet  vigorous,  are  small  and  entire;  towards  the 
mid^e  of  the  shoot,  where  energy  is  most  vigorous,  the  leaves 
are  much  larger  but  more  or  less  lobed.  At  the  close  of  the 
year's  shoot,  the  leaves  are  again  small,  like  the  first  formed, 
and  entire.  It  appears  from  this  that  at  the  middle  period  of 
growth,  when  vigour  is  at  a  maximum,  materials  fall  short  of 
what  is  required  to  make  the  largest  leaves  complete;  but  as 
these  features  may  be  seen  in  every  bush,  every  year,  they  have 
become  fixed  ana  hereditary.  Again,  as  leaves  of  a  plant, 
although  complete  below,  often  become  dissected  above,  when 
the  iimorescence  is  forming;  and  on  a  Hornbeam  it  was  ob- 
served that  the  branch-sport  with  "cut"  leaves  also  bore  in- 
florescences :  this  coincidence  shows  that  the  cause  of  the  change 
of  form  of  the  leaf  in  these  cases  is  due  to  the  relaxation  of  the 
vegetative  function,  on  the  arrival  of  the  period  of  flowering. 

Perforated  Leaves. — These  frequently  occur  when  a  severe 
spring  has  checked  the  development  of  buds,  so  that  when  the 
leaves  are  unfolded  they  are  found  full  of  holes  and  gashes  due 
to  starvation.  These  are  not  reproduced  without  a  similar 
cause.  In  many  aquatic  plants,  degeneracy  has  so  affected  them 
that  they  are  normally  more  or  less  perforated,  as  in  our  Eng- 
lish pondweeds  and  the  lattice-leaved  plant  of  Madagascar.  As 
Monocotyledons  appear  to  have  had  an  aquatic  origin  ances- 
trally, many  terrestrial  species  of  aroids  have  perforated  leaves 
normally  and  hereditarily ;  but  if  such  plants  be  cultivated  in  a 
rich  soil,  they  more  or  less  disappear  entirely.  Conversely, 
Horseradish  plants  have  large  and  completely  formed  leaves 
in  a  ^ood  garden  soil ;  but  it  they  happen  to  grow  in  an  im- 
poverished one,  they  are  often  deeply  incised  and  resemble  a 
frond  of  the  Polypody  fern.  Crispea  foliage  is  produced  under 
the  opposite  conditions,  viz.,  of  superabundance  of  nutriment. 
It  is  due  to  the  fact  tnat  more  cellular  tissue  is  developed 
between  the  fibro-vascular  cords  than  can  lie  evenly,  hence  the 
mar^'n  appears  crisped  or  the  surface  bulging.  Such  may 
originate  as  a  sport  or  by  seed,  but  it  is  now  hereditary,  as  in 
Parsley  and  Savoy  Cabbages,  &c. 

Flowers:  Multiforu.— The  fusion  of  two  or  more  flowers 
into  one  mass  is  not  uncommon  as  a  "monstrosity,"  and  such  is 
oalled  "synanthic" :  but  a  commoner  sport  is  the  "multiform" 
flowers,  produced  by  a  multiplication  of  the  floral  organs,  asso- 
ciated with  a  continuous  branchine  of  the  fibro-vascular  cord, 
.which  normally  is  supplied  to  each  sepal,  petal,  stamen,  ana 
carpel  respectively.  This  is  extremely  common  in  Straw- 
berries; but  it  has  become  hereditary  in  some  cases,  as  the 
Tomato,  and  accounts  for  the  numerous  lobes  to  the  fruit  in  the 
older  forms.  It  is  not  infrequent  in  the  terminal  flowei's  of 
herbs  with  irregular  flowers,  as  the  Foxglove.  This,  too,  has 
lately  been  proved  hereditary,  more  than  90  per  cent,  of  seed- 
ling bearing  the  large  tubular  flower  with  a  regular  border.  A 
variety  of  Forget-me-not,  known  t^  the  Victoria,  has  not  only 
a  multiform  flower,  but  fasciated  stem,  and  both  characters 
are  more  or  less  hereditary. 

A  condition  allied  to  the  branching  of  fibro-vascular  cords  of 
fasciated  stems  is  produced  in  these  corollas,  but  every  branch 
has  its  own  cellular  tissue,  so  that  it  stands  rreely  out  from  the 
surface  of  the  petal.  It  has  occurred  in  the  Cyclamen,  Daffodil, 
and  Begonia.  It  is  of  the  same  nature  as  in  outgrowths  from 
the  ribs  and  veins  of  Cabbage  leaves.  These  outgrowths  some- 
times assume  the  form  of  cups,  funnels,  or  miniature  leaves; 
they  then  exactly  resemble  certain  forms  of  degenerate  ovules, 
which  also  grow  out  from  the  margins  of  carpels  in  connection 
with  fibro-vascular  cords  in  precisely  the  same  manner.  Occa- 
sionally even  on  petals  are  abortive  ovules  thus  formed.  This 
fact  reveals  the  origin  of  ovules,  viz.,  that  they  are  really  foliar 
excrescences  modified  for  a  definite  and  reproductive  purpose. 

Pklorta. — This  name  was  given  by  Dan.  Rudberg  to  a 
curious  condition  of  the  Toad  Flax  (Linaria  vulgaris),  in  which 
the  spur  ohar4M!teristic  of  one  petal  is  developed  on  each,  so 
that  the  flower  becomes  regular  by  repetition,  and  the  "hood" 
vanishing,  the  "lip"  becomes  a  circular  rim.    In  Calceolaria, 


the  "slipper"  is  repeated  all  roand,  so  that  the  whole  flower 
assumes  the  form  of  a  "  sleeve."  Though  these  occur  as  sports, 
yet  the  pekuian  form  of  the  Toad  Fktx  has  been  proved  to  be 
hereditary.  Another  form  of  peloria  is  acquired  by  suppres- 
sion of  the  spur;  thus  in  the  Columbine,  which  has  normally 
five  spurs,  each  petal  being  "  caloarate  "  they  may  be  all  sup- 
pressed; and  so  the  flower,  though  still  "regular."  as  all  the 
petals  are  alike  in  both  cases,  has  only  ordinary  flat  petals,  as 
in  its  ally  the  Buttercup.  This  kind  is,  therefore,  due  to 
atavism.  Jdence  what  is  called  a  sport  in  Linaria  is  the  normal 
condition  of  the  Columbine.  Many  other  kinds  of  sports  occur, 
such  as  the  separation  of  the  {petals  of  a  gamopetalous  corolla 
(Dialysis).  This  may  be  an  accidental  sport,  as  sometimes 
occurs  in  Convolvulus,  Ac. ;  or  it  may  be  {perpetuated,  as  was 
the  case  with  the  Harebell,  Campanula  rotundifolia. 

Fruit-bports. — These  are  very  common.  Thus  in  the 
Cucurbitacese  the  fruits  take  a  great  variety  of  forms:  an 
illustration  of  the  Bottle  Gourd  (Lagenaria  vulgaris)  shows 
three  forms  on  one  plant— the  "bottle,"  an  elongated,  Cucnm- 
ber-like  fruit,  and.  an  oval  one.  Again,  globular  and  long  fruits 
of  Cucumber  may  occur  on  the  same  plant.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  oases  is  that  of  the  Nectarine,  which  originated  as 
a  sport  on  a  Peach.  It  is  not  infrequent  for  both  fruits  to 
appear  on  the  same  tree  now,  and  sometimes  a  fruit  will  have 
half  its  skin  woolly,  the  other  half  smooth.  As  the  Peach  is 
a  result  of  change  in  an  Almond,  when  the  stones  are  sown  it  is 
impossible  to  foresee  which  of  the  three  kinds  of  trees  may 
result.  The  Strawberry  and  Tomato  often  bear  multiform 
fruits. 

Dissociation.— Though  the  results  of  this  are  often  regarded 
as  sports,  yet  they  ought  to  be  distinct,  as  it  is  simply  a  hybrid 
or  offspring  of  a  cross  between  two  differently  formed  parents, 
which  suddenly  produces  €La  distinct  the  foliage,  flowers,  or  fruits 
of  each  of  the  two  parents  respectively.  Thus  a  hybrid  Helle- 
bore has  borne  pure  white  as  well  as  purple  flowers  on  distinct 
stems  arising  from  the  same  rootstock.  Garden  Petunias  are 
often  striped  white  and  purple;  thus  they  betray  their  hybrid 
origin  from  the  two  original  species,  one  of  Which  bore  purple 
flowers,  the  other  white  ones.  A  Chrysanthemum  may  develop 
a  flower  half  red  and  half  yellow.  Orchids,  too,  not  infre- 
quently have  the  sepals  or  petals  half  of  one  colour,  the  other 
half  white,  &c.  The  cause  of  dissociation  is  quite  unknown, 
but  it  may  become  permanent,  as  in  the  Petunia,  York  ana 
Lancaster  Rose  (probably),  and  Cytisus  Adami,  which  bears 
yellow,  rose,  and  brick-red  coloured  flowers  on  one  and  the  same 
tree. 

The  general  conclusion  arrived  at  by  a  study  of  bud  varia- 
tions is,  that  while  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  actual  and 
immediate  oause  cannot  be  more  than  approximately  surmised, 
yet  they  may  become  hereditaiy,  though  in  the  majority  or 
cases  they  seem  only  capable  of  being  perpetuated  by'  means  of 
vegetative  propagation.  Moreover,  they  may,  and  often 
readily  do,  revert  to  the  original  character,  so  that  it  frequently 
happeiLs  that  green-leaved  shoots  are  seen  to  occur  on  varie- 
gated shrubs.  While  the  colours  of  garden  flowers  which  have 
originated  as  sports  are  very  capricious  when  seed  is  sown,  as  in 
Sweet  Peas,  I^nsies,  &c.,  yet,  if  they  can  be  propagated  by 
cuttings,  then  they  may — but  not  always — be  depended  upon> 
as  in  Chrysanthemums  and  Roses. 


Market  GardeoiDg. 

Carnation  Elizabeth. 

A  British  seedling,  the  most  productive  of  all  scarlets.  It 
is  medium  sised,  of  renned  appearance,  free  flowering,  with  long 
wiry  stems,  and  good  calyx.  This  is  a  true  description,  as  I 
found  when  calling  at  Hampton  on  Mr.  W.  Homewood.  A  span 
house  of  3,000  pots  (24'e)  is  a  very  cheering  sight.  The  planta 
were  perfectly  clean,  and  of  vigorous  growth.  It  was  no  trouble 
to  count  up  to  a  dozen  blooms,  and  big  buds  ready  to  follow,  on 
each  plant.  On  a  small  scale  at  Wisbech  I  have  seen  it  doing 
well,  but  little  thought  to  see  it  being  grown  so  largely  as  here. 
Forcing  HAXBUEoas. 

What  memories  does  the  headline  awaken!  To  succeed,  the 
worker  must  have  his  heart  and  will  in  the  work.  The  end  of 
the  mouth  must  see  the  pruning  and  cleaning  ready  for  mid- 
November  starting.  Use  no  more  water  than  is  absolutely  re- 
quired. Reduce  the  main  lateral  growth  one  joint,  also 
gradually  reduce  the  sub-laterals.  What  is  wanted  is  a  steady 
preparation  for  the  final  pruning,  and  though  present  appear- 
ances point  to  green  leaves  for  the  month  end,  pruning  must 
then  be  complete.  One  of  the  best  forcing  houses  near  nere  is 
being  prepared,  and  the  grower  knows  the  value  of  warm  stable 
manure  in  the  vinery,  so  he  is  now  making  up  Mushroom  beds 
all  down  the  paths.  Until  the  old  year  is  out  little  bud  life  is 
to  be  seen,  yet  for  over  twenty  years  Hamburghs  have  been 
marketed  in  May  at  the  highest  prices.  The  roots  run  out- 
side, though  the  border  is  in,  and  a  few  loads  of  manure  arc 
spread  to  keep  the  roots  comfortable.— Stephen  Castle. 


October  17,  1907. 
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Sublished   in  1801. 
ervAse  Markham. 


This,  I  have  no  doubt,  was  prepared  by 


I  must  do  little  more  than  record  the  names  and  dates  of 


mt  ,  .    ^     -  ^,  ^  ,  X  XT         1         Markham's  many  books  on  the  same  subject.     In  1616  appeared 

The  subject  of  ^  the   present  memoir  was  born  at  Newark,   \  his  "  Methode  or  Epitome/'  detailing  remedies  for  the  diseases 


Nottinghamsftiire,  in  the  year  1568.     His  ancestors  had   been   |  of  all  ^^  animals  and  birds '  kept  for  m-ofit."     In  the  same  y< 
too  recklessly   extravagant  for  his^  father  to  provide  him  _  an  |  was  published  his  **  Oavalarice.  or  the  Enelish  Horeeman.*^ 


.    ^ -.  r-i    ^  ,     ^       .  .x  X  -      J      -I       X-         i   ^*^  published  his  **  Oavalarice,  or  tlie  English  Horseman,'^'  in 

income,  but  he  gave  that,  best  substituto-a  good  education,  i  eight  books,  each  dedicated  to  a  diflferent  patron.  Next  came 
but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  to  either  University.  Gerva^e  i  forth  his  "Master-Piece,''  of  which  I  have  only  seen  the  fifth 
was  an  excellent  classical  scholar,  and  weU  conversant  with  the  edition,  dated  1636.  xn  1639  appeared  his  '*  Complete  Farrier,'' 
French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  languages;  moreover,  he  was  wise      — i----i-   •-  ^^  -  — ^        ^  r,  .,       ,*"  .      -.      .,     ' 

as  well  as  knowing,  so  having  the  best  aids  to  success,  ''parts 
and  poverty,"  he  prosi>ered  in  the  world,  and  is  one  of  the 
chief  worthies  of  a  family  rich  in  clever  men. 

He  was  able  to  write  marketably  well  in  verse  as  well  as 
prose,  and  I  will  first  and  at  once  notice  his  rhymed  produc- 
tions. In  1595  he  published  ''The  most  honorable  Tragedie 
of  Sir  Richard  Grenville,"  an  heroic  poem.  It  is  now  so  rare 
that,  though  of  only  ninety  pages,  Mr  Grenville  forty  yeans 
since  gave  nearly  £41  for  a 
copy.  It  has  been  re- 
printed since  then.  In  the 
same  year  Markham  pub- 
lished *'The  Poem  of 
Poems,"  which  is  the  Song 
of  Solomon  versified.  In  1597 
''Devereux,"  a  lament 
translated  from  the  French, 
the  personages  mourned  for 
beingHenry  III.  of  France 
and  Walter  Dievereux  who 
fell  at  the  siege  of  Roan. 
One  of  the  rarest  of  books 
is  **  Rhodomanths  Infemall, 
or  the  Divell  conquered ; 
Ariosto's  Conclusions,  <&c." 
Its  author  was  Philip  Des 
Portes,  and  this  transla- 
tion, published  in  1598,  is 
dedicaxed  by  G.  M.  to  Lord 
Mounteagle. 

He  says  the  translation 
was  ''first  intended  for  one 
privat  man's  repast,  and 
the  translation  was  finisht 
and  foorth  of  my  hands 
above  a  dozen  years  agone, 
a  time  wherein  bumbasted 
breeches  and  straight 
whalebon'd  doublets  had 
neither  use  nor  estima- 
tions." fashions  of  France 
and  Spain  of  which  he  was 
not  the  only  satirist. 

In  1600  he  produced 
"Tears  of  the  Beloved," 
and  the  year  following 
"Marie  Magdalene's 
Tears,"  two  religious 
poems,  republished  about 
thirty  years  ago,  with  a 
memoir  by  the  Rev.  A.  R. 
Gposart.  In  1608  he  trans, 
lated  "  Ariosto's  Satyres," 
and  in  the  same  year  pro- 
duced, in  co>operation  with 
Lewis  Machin,  "  The  Dumb 
Knight."  It  ia  a  comedy, 
the  plot  taken  chiefly  from 
Banoello's  novels,  and  the 
scene  assumed  to  be  the  Isle 

Cyprus.     In  1609  he  translated  in  verse  from  the  Italian 
noble  courtezan,  Paulina":   and  lastly,  in   1622,  the  tragedy 
of     "  Herod    and    Antipas,  j    founded    on     the    narrative    ^" 
Josephus's 
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'The 


founded    on 
'  Antiquities'  of  the  Jews." 

In  1599  he  published  his  first  prose  work  that  I  have  seen, 
"  How  to  chuse,  ride,  traine,  and  diet  both  hunting  horses  and 
runnine  horses,  Ac.'  It  is  dedicated  to  "his  singular  qood 
father  Afa.  Robert  Markham,  of  Cotham,  in  the  countie  of 
Nottingham,  Elsquire.  In  it  'he  states  he  has  here  "  gathered 
together  my  lives  experience,"  and  that  "no  man's  aplaus  can 
better  please  me,"  for  his  father  was  as  fond  of  horses  as  him- 
self, and  it  so  fell  out  that  Cotham,  his  chief  manor,  became  the 
property  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  loved  horses  as  well. 
The  manor  still  belongs  to  the  duke's  descendants. 

In  1595  was  published  "The  Gentleman's  Acaderaie;  or  the 
Booke  of  St.  Albans,  containing  three  most  exact  and  excellent 
Books—Hawking,  Hunting,  and  Armorie,  compile<l  by  Juliana 
Barnes  in  1486,  now  reduced  into  a  better  methode  by  G.  M., 
and  dedicated  to  the  gentlemen  of  England,  and  all  the  good 
fellowship  of  Huntsmen  and  Falconers."     Another  edition  was 


which  in  the  preface  he  announces   as    "  the    last   of    all   my 
labours,"  and  well  it  might,  for  his  "  Faithf  uU  Farrier"  had 
been  published  the  year  previously,  vet  he  had  signed  its  pre- 
face "  Gervas  Markham's  last  and  best  labours!''     These  nad 
been  withheld   from  the   press  by   the  publishers  to  whom  he 
had  sold  them,  and  were  not  published  until  after  his  decease. 
They  related  to  subjects  on  wnich  he  wrote  with  the  authority 
of  a  master.    Bo  much  were  his  writings  on  the  subject  in  re- 
quest, and  so  many  books  relative  to  the  subject  did  he  com- 
pose, that  at  last  he  agreed 
with    their    publishers     to 
writ«  no  more!     In  conse- 
quence, probably,  a  work  he 
wrote      remained      unpub- 
lished.    It  is  entitled   "  Le 
Maresoale,    or    the    Horse 
MarsSiall,  allso  those  secrets, 
wch  I  practise    but    never 
imparted  to  any  man."  The 
agreement  not  to  publish  is 
as  follows  :— **  Mem.  That  I 
Gervase       Markham,        of 
London,  gent.,   do  promise- 
hereafter    never    to    write 
any  more  book  or  books  to 
be  printed  of  the  diseases  or 
cures  of.  any  oattle,  horse, 
ox  or  cow,    sheepe,   swine, 
or      goates.      In      witness 
whereof    I    have    hereunto 
set  my  hand  the  24th  daie 
of     July,     1617.— Gervasb 
Markham." 

This  memorandum  has 
been  said  to  be  in  the 
archives  of  the  Stationers' 
Company,  but  after  re- 
peated searches  the  courte- 
ous officials  of  the  Com- 
pany have  not  found  it. 
They  found  and  copied  for 
the  writer  the  following 
entry,  which  shows  that  the 
publishers  of  those  days  had 
contentions  about  his  pub- 
lished works : — "  August, 
1617.  The  Court  issued  an 
Order  to  settle  the  contro- 
versie  between  Roger  Jack- 
son and  John  Mariot  for 
the  print inge  of  the  booke 
called  Markham's  '  Fare- 
well to  Horsemanshippe  and 
Husbandry." 

"  The  perfect  Horseman, 
or  the  experienced  secrets 
of  Mr.  Markham's  fifty 
years  practice,  now  pub- 
lished by  Lancelot  Thetford. 
practitioner  in  the  same  art 
for  the  space  of  forty 
years',"  was  published  in  165o.  The  preface  states  that  "  Not- 
withstanding all  Mr.  Markham's  promises  in  his  former  books 
to  lay  open  n is  cabinet  oouncels  you  shall  here  find  many  most 
rare  secrets  bequeathed  as  a  legacy  to  his  most  intimate  friend 
the  publisher  hereof."  Prefixed  to  this  volume  is  the  portrait 
of  Markham,  of  which  an  enlarged  copy  accompanies  these  notes. 
During  the  years  he  was  publishing  those  works  he  employed 
his  pen  and  other  publishers  upon  the  recreations  of  rural  life. 
"  Country  Contentments,"  relative  to  hunting,  hawking,  and 
housekeeping  issued  from  the  press  in  1615.  "  Conceytted 
letters  newly  layde  open."  in  1618,  which  in  modern  phrase  is 
"  a  polite  letter  writer."  "  Hungers  prevention  or  the  whole 
arte  of  fowling  "  in  1621 ;  and  "  The  Art  of  Archerie  "  in  1634. 
I  now  come  to  the  few  works  which  entitle  Markham  to  a 
nlace  in  these  notes.  The  first  was  "  Cheape  and  Good  Hus- 
bandry." The  fifth  edition,  the  only  one  I  hA\e  seen,  appeared 
in  1631,  and  though  including  much  that  he  had  before  pub- 
lished relative  to  animals,  yet  it  includes  new  information 
relative  to  poultry  and  bees. 

The  next  was  much  more  original,  but  I  do  not  know  the 
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date  of  its  first  publication.  The  copy  before  me  is  entitled, 
*'The  English  Husbandman— 1st  part  husbandly  duties.  2nd, 
Planting,  grafting,  gardening,  &c.  Newly  corrected,  &c.,  by 
the  first  author,  G.M.,  1635."  In  the  dedication  to  the  Duke 
of  Lenox  he  says,  *'  w  hen  I  was  a  servant  to  your  noble  ancestor, 
and  had  houres  to  bestow  on  my  own  studies,  then  «tt  Layton, 
I  first  thousfht  of  this  work."  He  ridicules  those  who  trans- 
lated from  Virgil,  Xenophon,  Libault,  and  others,  justly  observ- 
ing that  their  directions  were  for  other  climates.  It  b  a  really 
practical  work,  and  shows  that  many  of  our  varieties  of  fruits 
are  more  tban  two  centuries  old.  For  example,  among  early 
Apples  are  Jenitings — Wibourns — Pomederoys — Queene  Apples. 
He  details  directions  for  raising  stocks  from  kernek  and  stones, 
and  those  for  grafting  are  good,  and  so  are  those  t  )r  managing 
the  fruit-room.  He  denounces  the  undervaluing  of  our  English 
gardeners,  and  says,  **  I  call  into  my  remembrance  that  in  all 
the  forraine  places  I  have  scene  there  is  none  more  worthy  then 
our  owne."  Tlie  engravings  of  knots  for  the  flower  garden  are 
many  and  original. 

In  1620  "he  published  **  Farewell  to  Husbandry,  or  enrich- 
ment of  barren  grounds."  In  1631  ^'  Enrichment  of  the  Weald 
of  Kent,"  which  especially  recommends  the  employment  of  marl 
as  a  manure,  and  seems  f ix>m  the  dedication  to  a  Kentish  land- 
proprietor  to  have  been  written  especially  at  his  instigation.  In 
1623  Markham  had  published  an  edition  of  **  The  Country  House- 
wife's Garden,"  but  I  am  not  a^^mre  of  the  date  of  its  first 
appearance.  Of  its  contents  it  will  suffice  to  quote,  *'  In  the 
month  of  Aprill  the  moone  being  new  sow  Marjoram ;  in  the 
full  of  the  moone  Apples  of  Ix)ve." 

Just  after  his  death  in  1638  a  publisher  combined  the  various 
cultural  works  of  Markham,  and  published  them  under  the  title 
of  **  A  way  to  get  wealth,  containing  sixe  principall  vocations 
or  callings,  in  which  every  good  husband  or  housewife  may  law- 
fully imploy  themselves."  The  sixth,  however,  **The  making  of 
Orchards,"  was  by  William  I^awson. 

The  course  of  Markham*s  life  was  uneventful,  being  such  as 
is  the  usual  career  of  a  man  whose  breadwinner  is  his  pen.  His 
knowledge  of  horses  led  to  his  being  employed  by  James  I.  to 
obtain  him  an  Arabian  horse.  Markham  imported  it  from -(Con- 
stantinople, and  obtained  for  it  £500  from  the  King.  It  is  not 
improlxable  that  he  owed  his  introduction  to  that  monarch  to  his 
kinsman,  and  I  believe  elder  brother,  whose  memorial  stone  in 
the  south  aisle  of  St.  Mary's  Church,  Islington,  has  this  inscrip. 
tion:— "Here  lyeth  the  body  of  John  Markliam,  Esq.,  one  of 
the  Serjeants-at-Arms  to  our  most  gracious  Sovereign  King 
Jamas,  &c.,  who  dyed  the  26th  of  August,  1610. 

"  He  was  both  gentiike  born  and  geiitilke  bred. 
And  ere  he  dyed  was  well  marryed 
Unto  a  vertuous  and  a  loving  wife. 
Who  losing  him  loathed  her  life; 
Whose  love  hath  built  this  for  eternity, 
That  he  may  still  be  had  in  memory." 

Like  his  kinsman  Gervas  was  also  '*  well  marryed."  His  wife 
was  Anne,  daughter  of  J.  Gelsthorpe,  Esq.  They  had  no 
children. 

On  referring  to  the  registers  of  burials  at  St.  Giles's,  Cripple- 
gate,  I  found  this  entry — **  1636.  Jarvis  Markham,  gentleman, 
February  3."  As  the  year  then  commenced  in  March,  he  was 
buried  in  the  February  of  1637  according  to  our  present 
calendar.  My  reference  to  the  registers  was  a  consequence  of  a 
statement  made  in  the  Rev.  Alexander  Grosart's  memorial  that 
Colonel  Chester  had  made  a  note  that  such  a  record  was  there. 
He  rests  among  many  more  celebrated  men,  for  Milton  the 
noet,  Fox  the  marty rologist ,  Frobisher  the  arctic  navigator, 
Speed  the  topographer,  and  Dr.  W^illiam  Bulleyn,  one  of  our 
earliest  herbalists,  are  there  interred.— G.  AV.  J.*^ 


The  Roses  of  Vanoouvep. 

Writing  in  a  weekly  contemporary,  Mr.  K.  E.  Ridgway 
describes  a  trip  across  the  Rockies  into  Vancouver,  after  the 
Selkirk  Range  is  passed.  "Gradually  the  valley  widens,"  he 
writes,  ''aild  we  are  soon  among  cultivated  land,  a  veritable 
land  of  promise,  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.  Apples,  Petfts, 
Grapes,  Plums  are  in  profusion,  and  such  masses  of  luscious 
ripe  Cherries  I  have  never  seen!  The  farmhouses  are  very 
picturesque,  being  smothered  with  gay  creepers  and  magnificent 
Roses.  The  Roses  are  always  like  a  breath  of  new  life  to  prairie 
dwellers  who  nevef  se©  them  at  home.  The  sight  of  them  and 
their  glorious  perfume  brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of  more  than 
one  weathered  and  bronzed  old  farmor  in  the  carriage,  and  it 
needed  not  the  plaintive  air  of  *  Home,  Sweet  Home,'  played  by 
fiomeone  *  on  board'  to  remind  us  all  of  the  dear  old  England 
so  far  away!  On  the  way  to  Vancouver  the  fruit,  Roses,  and 
flowers  of  every  kind  increase  tenfold.  W^e  arrive  at  our  jour- 
ney's end  on  q,  summer  afternoon.  Tropical  sunshine,  glorious 
natural  beautv  on  every  hand,  the  scent  of  a  thousand  flowers, 
and  the  memory  of  the  majestic,  primal  beauty  through  which 
we  have  pa^se^,  all  combine  to  sway  jis  with  that  strangely  rare 
emotion  known  as  spiritual  intoxication." 


Cure  tor  Red  Spider. 

The  opening  paragraph  in  "S,  P.'s"  note  requires  to  be 
qualified.  As  a  Grape  grower,  no  one  is  more  conversant  tlian 
I  with  the  ill  effects  of  sulphur  when  the  Vines  are  in  the  flower- 
ing stage.  To  avoid  this  all  sulphur  should  be  washed  from 
the  hot-water  pipes  before  flowering.  Market  growers  mix  the 
sulphur  with  water,  pure  and  simple,  and  in  ordinary  cases  the 
pipes  sulohured  for  the  spider  when  Grapes  are  finishing  colour- 
ing will  be  free  at  the  voung  stages  of  the  Vine  growth  next 
season.  Very  rarely  inoeed  is  sulphuring  practised  among  the 
growers  until  the  date  I  have  giv«n,  not  but  that  it  might  be 
well  done  before  if  used  carefully.  But  it  would  indeed  have 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  operator.  For  a  "permanent" 
dressing  of  the  pil^es,  if  mixed  witii  boiled  linseed  oil  the  erulphur 
will  last  for  years,  and  in  Cucumber  houses  this  is  g<»d.  1  like 
the  idea  of  "S."  P."  with  his  "  indiarubber  puffer,"  a  thing 
unknown  in  my  young  days.  It  will  not  be  out  of  place  if  1 
say  that  the  effects  of  the  spider  are  best  apparent  following 
on  a  hot  day,  after  a  spell  or  dull  or  broken  weather.  More 
especially  is  the  fine  foliage  of  Gros  Colman  subject  to  the 
sudden  attack.  A  free  use  of  water  about  the  foliage  up  to 
flowering  time  is  good,  always  remembering  the  sun's  power, 
with  also  the  susceptibility  of  mildew  at  this  stage.— Stephen 
Castle. 

Outdoor  Petcb  Trees. 

While  agreeing  with  Mr.  Molyneux  that  "D.  C."  *' takes 
a  much  too  desponding  view  of  outdoor  Peach  culture,"  gar- 
deners generally  will,  I  am  sure,  take  obiection  to  his  assurance 
that  "it  is  only  a  q^uestion  of  walls,  ability,  and  energy  to  ob- 
tain all  that  is  required  in  Peach  culture."  TTiat  good  crops  of 
^ne  fruit  can  be  grown  in  Norfolk  will  be  readily  admitted ;  but 
it  is  not  a  fair  example  to  cite  such  places  as  Overstrand  or 
Gunton  Park,  inferring,  as  this  does,  that  growers  generally 
have  the  same  facilities  that  obtain  at  these  famous  places. 
There  are  plenty  of  places  in  the  county  ^ere  gardenens  have 
the  walls,  energy,  and  ability,  but  lack  han£  to  give  their 
Peach  trees  proper  attention  at  any  period  during  growth. 
Added  to  this  serious  drawback,  one  finds  in  some  cases  quite 
unsuitable  soil.  Naturally,  where  expense  is  not  considered, 
these  and  other  disadvantages  can  be  overcome :  but  in  how 
many  establishments  does  this  happy  state  of  affaire  prevail? 
Mr.  Molyneux's  cultural  remark  will  meet  with  general  ap- 
proval, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  we  shall  soon  see  a  longer  article 
from  his  able  pen  on  this  interesting  subject.  I  would  like  to 
add  that  after  eight  years  in  Norfolk,  I  find  that  one  Peaoh 
tree  here  reouires  quite  three  times  as  much  attention  as  three 
used  to  in  Kent,  and  while  first-rate  fruit  can  be,  and  are 
grown  in  this  county,  the  general  conditions  prevailing  make  it 
a  long  way  from  being  an  ideal  spot  for  Peach  culture.— 
E.  Parslow,  Thetford.  

Soil  apd  SitDttion. 

In  Mr.  Knowldin*6  interesting  article  in  your  issue  of  the 
26th  September,  page  300,  attention  is  dnawn  to  the  subject 
of  geological  conditions,  in  which  all  gardeners  are  intereiJted 
and  all  affected,  adversely  or  the  reverse,  but  to  which  many 
have  not  given  the  consideration  which  its  importance  demands. 
As  he  eagelj  states,  *'We  cannot  yet,"  nor  ever  shall,  "afford 
to  ignore  Natuie  as  a  teacher."  It  would  be  well  if  we  could 
but  comprehend  her  teaching  more  clearly.  Gardenens  would 
then  be  saved  many  failures,  and  employers  would  be  less  likely 
to  ask  the  impassible  of  them.  Lac^  of  intelligence  is  not 
confined  to  one  or  the  other. 

While  climatic  conditions,  summed  up  in  the  word  *'site," 
should  receive  all  the  attention  which  practical  writers  like  Mr. 
Duhkin,  and  others,  have  of  late  drawn  to  it,  it  is  eouahy 
necessary  that  for  the  profitable  culture  of  fruit  the  soil  snould 
be  naturally  adapted  for  the  purpose.  It  should  be  of  fair  heart 
and  depth ;  and  more  important  still,  the  subsoil  must  be  well 
drainea.  Failing  the  latter,  other  advantages  will  count  but 
liWle.  The  initial  expense  of  making  unsuitable  soil  fit  for  the 
production  of  choice  fruit  would,  in  many  cases,  swallow  up  the 
entire  capital  before  one  penny  had  been  Teturned.  I  have  in 
my  mind  s  eye  a  site  chosen  for  a  private  fruit  garden  some 
few  years  ago,  which,  as  regai*ds  situation,  may  be  said  to  have 
been  ideal.  It  lies  near  the  head  of  a  valley,  600ft  above  sea 
level,,  well  sheltered  by   rising  ground  to  the  N.   and  E.,  and 
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by  a  belt  of  trees  to  the  S-W.,  the  ground  sloping  rather  sharply 
to  the  8.,  slightly  to  the  W.  But  the  soil  was  not  taken  into 
consideration,  and  was  thoroughly  had,  and  the  subsoil  worse. 

The  cost  of  making  such  land  produce  ordinarily  good  vege- 
tables was  several  times  the  vaiue  of  t-he  freehold,  and  the 
spraying  of  the  fruit  trees  in  the  eflFort  to  combat  insect  and 
fungoid  paste  (always  excessively  troublesome  on  badly  drained 
soils),  has  so  far  exceeded  the  value  of  the  crop,  and  up  to  now 
the  only  way  of  producing  clean  fruit  appears  to  be  by  lifting 
the  trees  biennially. 

It  is  almost  useless  in  such  cases  to  speak  of  draining,  unless 
followed  by  five  or  six  years  of  deep  cultivation  and  liberal 
surface  feeding.  Artificial  drainage  only  removes  the  moisture 
for  which  the  trees  languish  during  six  months  of  the  year. 
Fruit  growers  frequently  complain  of  lack  of  sun ;  but  it  is  rare 
to  hear  one  speak  of  too  great  a  rainfall  during  the  growing 
season.  At  the  present  moment  many  growers  in  the  S.K 
counties  would  welcome  a  good  rain  to  finish  the  swelling  of 
Apples,  the  land  being  generally  very  dry,  and  this  after  what 
many  term  a  wet  season.  It  does  not  seem  good  practice,  not  to 
say  common  sense,  to  turn  into  artificial  channels  the  water 
afterwards  so  badly  needed  at  the  surface.  In  the  improvement 
of  soils,  were  three-fourths  of  the  money  spent  on  draining 
devoted  to  deeper  cultivation,  far  better  results  would  ensue. 

When  a  soil  has  to  be  dealt  with  in  which  saturation-point 
at  the  surface  is  soon  reached,  the  best  course  of  treatment 
would  seem  to  be  one  that  would  increase  its  capacity  for  ab- 
sorbing water.  The  accumulation  of  water  directly  beneath  the 
surface,  besides  injuring  the  crop,  also  acts  detrimentally  on  that 
vital  property  of  soils,  namely,  texture ;  and  the  sodden  land 
of  to-day  is  the  parched,  unkind  land  of  to-morrow.  No  one 
values  a  w^ell-drained  subsoil  untiJ  placed  on  land  that  possesses 
an  impervious  one. 

Mr.  Knowldin  rightly  dwells  on  that  "subtle  something" 
which  neither  science  nor  practice  as  yet  seem  able  to  unearth, 
and  which,  indeed,  frequently  does  make  all  the  difference 
between  success  and  failure.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that 
identity  of  treatment  presupi>oses  identity  of .  conditions. 
Herein  lies  the  rock  on  which  many  men  come  to  grief;  the 
non-reoognition  of  the  latter.  Just  as  particular  plants  favour 
certain  soils,  it  surely  follows  that  certain  bacteria,  on  which 
the  favourable  growth  of  the  former  depend,  equally  have  their 
likea  and  ddslikes  in  this  respect.  I  doubt  not,  that  could  it  be 
proved,  we  should  see  quite  as  much  bacterial  variation  in 
soils  as  botanical.  In  no  other  way  that  I  can  imagine  are 
many  of  the  results  which  puzzle  scientists,  and  practical  men 
as  well,  to  be  accounted  for.  ,  A  chemical  analysis  of  soils  takes 
no  account  of  the  degree  to  which  they  are  affected  by  natural 
aeration ;  neither  as  to  temperature,  or  the  average  percentage 
of  moisture  they  contain  during  the  year ;  neither  texture,  all 
of  which  must  affect  baoteriaf  agency  to  the  highest  degree,  in 
it^  relation  to  the  fertility  of  soils. 

We  had  been  taught  so  long  to  consider  the  soil  as  an  inert 
mass  that  we  are  only  just  beginning  to  realise  the  truth,  as 
well  as  the  possibilities,  of  the  bacterial  theory— now  theory 
no  longer,  flefore  even  this  doctrine  was  preached,  many  ob- 
servant but  unscientific  men  had  wondered  why  some  plants 
could  thrive  in  primary  soil,  i.e.,  devoid  of  natural  organic 
matter,  but  to  which  farm  manure  had  been  applied— legu- 
minous and  cruciferous  plants  for  instance,  while  for  others — 
as  LUiaoete — it  needed  years  of  cultivation  before  they  could 
be  induced  to  grow  satisfactorily.  Why  is  it  that  a  soil  which, 
in  its  natural  pKJsition  will  grow  certain  things  successfully, 
when  carted  a  few  miles  ana  placed  in  prepared  beds  cut  m 
another  geological  sub-division,  continues  to  do  so  but  for  a 
limited  time,  and  then  only  with  the  greatest  attention  and  a 
modicum  of  success? 

Naturally,  the  gardener  is  considered  a  fool.  But  when  it 
is  pointed  out  to  the  employer  that  apart  from  any  chemical 
difference,  there  exists  at  a  depth  of  12in  from  tne  surface 
during  the  summer,  a  difference  of  »5deg  to  9deg  in  temperature 
in  the  two  instances,  there  is  just  a  suggestion  that  "the  boot 
should  be  on  the  other  foot.'' 

A  landowner  once  stated  within  my  hearing  that  Oaks  did 
not  thrive  on  his  hillside  estates  as  the  tap  root  struck  the  rock. 
Coming  to  an  old  quarry  filled  up  about  30ft  deep  with  the 
debris  of  the  "cope'"  removed  in  uncovering  the  stone,  I  asked 
why  the  Oaks,  crowing  here  for  the  last  half  century  or  more, 
were  equally  unhealthy.  There  was  abundance  of  the  strongest 
clay.  He  could  make  no  reply.  Even  had  the  whole  hillside 
been  shattered  to  the  depth  to  which  the  tap  root  of  the  Oak 
penetrated,  I  cannot  conceive  that  the  result  would  have  been 
trees  with  the  magnificent  stems  of  ttiose  growing  at  the  ba^e 
of  the  hill. 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  while  pood  cultivation  will 
increase  the  quality  and  crop  of  any  land,  soils,  like  human 
beings,  have  their  limits.  The  best  tillage  and  cultivation  imagin- 
able will  not  produce  the  same  results  on  unsuitable  land  as  on 
that  naturally  adapted  for  fruit  culture.  In  its  commercial  aspect, 
therefore,  all  other  considerations  mus*  stand  second.     I  note 


the. order  in  which  Mr.  Knowldin  places  the  two  points  of  his 
article.  There  is  precious  little  room  for  anything  in  the 
market  but  the  best,  whatever  the  commodity  may  be.  Though 
the  improvement  of  bad  land  is  an  interesting  process  (when 
carried  out  at  other  people's  expense),  the  market  grower  can 
hardly  embark  on  sucn  experiments.  In  dubious  ca^es,  as  Mr. 
Knowldin  hints,  watching  the  other  fellow's  experiments  is 
more  advisable.— D.  G. 

Litbospermam  prostratam. 

"D.  W.,"  in  his  notes  p.  348,  speaking  of  this  plant,  says 
it  is  "so  easy  to  *do."'  This  is  not  the  general  experience.  I 
could  easily  call  it  a  "  miffy  "  subject.  If  the  soil  is  heavy  and 
retentive  or  impregnated  with  chalk,  much  diflSculty  is  experi- 
enced in  getting  it  to  grow.  Perhaps  in  a  sandy  gravelly  soil  it 
succeeds  quite  easily.  Some  few  years  ago  I  had  no  trouble  with 
it,  having  made  a  foundation  of  peat,  sand  and  leaf  mould, 
annually  layering  the  shoots,  and  thns  got  a  good  clump. — M. 

HortieDltoral  Retans. 

The  observations  on  page  347  should  receive  careful  considera- 
tion in  reference  to  the  Latest  alteration  in  the  returns  of  the 
acreage  under  various  kinds  of  fruits.  The  whole  system  of 
obtaining  these  statistics  reqiiires  overhauling.  The  Board  of 
Agriculture  includes  horticulture,  and  promises  have  been 
publicly  made  by  high  officials  that  this  section  should  be  ac- 
corded due  atteiition.  But  the  execution  has  fallen  far  short 
of  the  expectations  raised.  The  statistical  returns  concerning 
fruit  farming  have  for  many  years  been  in  an  extremely  un- 
satisfactory state,  and  the  method  now  adopted  seems  likely 
to  lead  to  still  greater  confusion.  At  one  time  a  considerable 
area  was  duplicated  under  Orchards  and  Small  Fruits,  and  I 
know  many  instances  where  this  has  not  been  correctetl  to  the 
present  day.  It  is  quite  true  tliat  a  good  deal  must  depend 
upon  those  who  fill  in  the  returns  exercising  some  degree  of 
intelligence,  but  unfortunately  many  do  not  regard  these  forms 
with  favour,  and  deal  with  them  in  a  pertunctory  manner.  It 
is  the  opinion  of  many  that  the  system  of  collecting  and  revising 
the  returns  is  faulty  in  several  respects,  due,  in  a  large  measine, 
to  a  lack  of  technical  knowledge  on  the  part  of  those  entrusted 
with  the  work :  and  there  is  considerable  evidence  in  support  of 
thi«  conclusion. 

But  to  be  really  instructive,  the  returns  shoitlJ  lio  tt^nUered 
more  comprehensive,  and  the  results  set  out  in  l'h  nter  detail. 
For  example,  the  published  tables  do  not  permit  a  ri'^aflfr  to  fortrt 
any  idea  what  proportion  of  the  orchard  acreage  i^  trrnss  land 
and  what  is  cultivated  or  arable,  though  this  is  a  iiiatti>r  of 
interest  and  importance.  Again,  there  is  no  mf^aiLs  of  dis- 
tinguishing the  old,  and  in  many  oases  useless,  orohflnlfc  from 
those  more  recently  and  systematically  planted.  In  tlio  retumi 
for  Ontario  (Canada)  the  number  of  Apple  trees  iirti^n  years  of 
age  and  over,  and  tne  number  of  those  under  fifunn  yiuir^  okJ, 
are  given  separately.  Such  a  method  would  obvioiLsly  only  ^ive 
an  approximate  idea  of  the  respective  proportioiiti ;  still  it  is  at 
useful  guide.  Further,  in  some  countries,  notabfy  Fr.!* nee.  the 
acreage  under  Apple  trees,  of  which  the  produce  is  mJiinly 
utilised  in  cider-making,  is  given"  sepamtely,  and  th^it  a"Kf>  fijr* 
nishes  a  clue  to  distinguishing  the  character  of  the  plant  at  ioii<. 

It  is  not  in  the  fruit  returns  alone  that  alt^^rjitiojiK  aiitl 
improvements  are  needed,  as  several  important  nmrket  j^wrdpii 
crops  are  not  separated  from  the  farm  crops,  and  the  totals  ar<s 
consequently  detective.  Thus  thousands  of  acre>i  of  C^blwiKe-^^ 
grown  entirely  for  sale  in  towns,  are  included  with  thos*>  a_4od 
exclusively  on  farms  for  cattle  consumption.  The  ^aine  object  ion 
applies  to  Beans  and  Peas,  as  the  market  garden  pjoduoe  (pi>tli?> 
is  m  no  way  distinguished  from  the  farm  produce  (seeds),  and 
I  know  many  cases  where  both  have  been  returned  under  the 
same  head.  "^There  are  other  special  crops  of  mm  h  imiKirtance, 
such  as  Asparagus,  Celery,  Onions,  Carrots,  and  Prtmnip?:,  wliich 
might  also  be  distinguished  with  advantage.  Ot  rcHiisjEv.  tlipso 
could  not  be  all  included  in  the  general  tables  1  and  2  uf  tlio 
annual  agricultural  statistics,  but  they  would  be  worth  separate 
tabulation  under  the  heading  of  market  garden  crops. 

At  one  time  the  acreage  under  market  gardens  was  given, 
but  I  believe  this  has  not  been  done  for  the  past  ten  years, 
though  in  many  of  our  Colonies  the  fruit  land  and  market 
i^arden  land  are*^ dealt  wnth  under  different  heads,  and  in  some 
instances  the  estimated  value  of  the  produce  is  also  supplied. 
The  acreage  under  nurseries  and  seed  grounds  would  also  form 
items  of  interest.  It  seems  that  horticulture  will  never  receive 
the  attention  it  deserves  until  a  sub-department  is  formed  to  deal 
with  the  various  matters  of  importance  in  a  thorough  manner. 
But  even  if  that  were  effected  there  would  be  the  same  danger 
that  besets  other  dei>artments,  namely,  men  would  be  pitch- 
forked into  well  naid  posts  for  every  reason  except  the  one 
which  should  influence  all  such  appointments,  i.e.,  special 
technical  oualification  for  the  task  entrusted  to  them.-^ 
R.  Lewis  Castle. 
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As  a  gardening  county  Sussex  has  achieved  eminence  during 
the  past  eignty,  and  especially  the  last  fifty,  ye»ars.  When 
Loudon  summarily  reviewed  the  horticultural  features  of 
the  county  in  his  Encyclopaedia  of  Gardening  in  1826.  he  was 
able  to  say  that  market  gardeuG,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  I-«ewes 
(the  quaint  old  county  town),  and  of  Worthing,  were  rather 
on  the  increase.  Worthing  \\-«.s  then  a  ismall  village,  and 
Brighton  was  far  from  being  the  bustling  place  it  is  to-day ; 
for  the  so-called  "queen  of  watering  places"  has  a  very  meagre 
historical  record.  King  George  IV.  was  instrumental  in  attract- 
ing its  cbarmfi  to  the  notice  of  Ixwidoners  and  others  who  lived 
eouthwards.  He  built  the  Pavilion  or  Royal  Palace,  which 
still  exists,  but  is  now  public  property. 

In  the  year  I  have  named  (1826),  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
nxarket  at  Brighton  was  supplied  "with  all  its  more  valuable 
articles"  from  the  Metropolis;  but  a  remarkable  change  has 
come  about  since  then.  Tonfi  of  the  choicest  Grapes  and  indoor 
fruits  par«s  through  from  Worthing  to  London  every  season  of 


Borders,  Plant-houses,  and  Dipping  Well  at  Wych  Cross  Place.      {Tho9.H,Mav^%,E»q 

the  year,  and  any  shortage  in  the  supplies  from  t-his  south 
coast  Sussex  district  create  a  distinct  impression  at  Covent 
G^i-den,  and  in  m^ny  other  markets.  Peaches,  Grapes,  and 
FigB  wei^  regularly  imported  into  Brighton  in  the  autumn 
months  so  recently  as  seventy  years  ago. 

The  private  gardens  of  Sussex  have  multiplied  exceedingly, 
and  if  in  Ivoudon's  day  "thi«  county  was  not  remarkable  for  its 
gaixiening,^'  the  verdict  must  be  reconled  quite  ditferently 
to-day.  When  one  remembers  Sir  Edmund  Loder's  magnificent 
place  at  I.eonaixlslee;  Mr.  Godman's  at  South  Lodge;  Mrs. 
Nix*s  at  Tilgate ;  Mr.  Robinson's  at  Gravotye  ;  and  other  famous 
places,  the  conclusion  can  only  be  that  Sussex  contains  Pome  of 
the  most  highly  develoiKHl  gardens  to  be  found  within  the  United 
Kingdom. 

One  might  also'be  pardoned  for  alluding  to  the  famous  open- 
air  Fig  plantations  at  Tarring,  there  having  been  an  orchard  of 
at  least  a  hundred  standard  trees  there,  in  good  bearing  condi- 
tion sevenal  generations  ago,  and  tlie  same  o.-chards  exist  at  the 


present  time.  It  ]&  surely  a  curious  fact  that  the  cultivated 
Fig  should  thrive  so  well  as  it  does  in  parts  of  Sussex.  I  have 
seen  bushy  trees  quite  20ft  high,  burdened  with  large  sized 
fruits.  In  sunny  years  these  ripen  quite  well  in  the  open  air. 
Suissex,  and  the  neighbouring  southeastern  county  of  Kent, 
are  almost  of  identical  area,  both  having  935,000  odd  acres. 
Kent,  however,  has  the  advantage.  Sussex  is  the  more  hilly, 
and  the  Downs  (from  dunOi  the  Saxon  word  for  a  hill)  are  the 
chief  characteristic  features.  Parts  of  Sussex,  too,  are  delight- 
fully wooded,  and  even  now  there  are  outlying  places  to  wnioh 
only  the  more  adventurous  tourists  travel.  It  was  doubtless 
because  of  its  many  natural  attractions  as  a  residential  county 
that  so  many  retired  officers  from  the  services,  and  gentlemen 
of  means,  resolved  to  make  their  residences  here.  Several 
estates  have  been  planned  and  settled  upon,  to  my  own  know- 
ledge, within  the  period  of  twenty  years;  and  one  of  the  latest 
of  these  is  Wych  Cross  Place,  near  Forest  Row.  This  estate 
has  been  occupied  by  its  present  ownei\  Douglas  W.  Fresh- 
field,  Esq.,  onlv  for  a  very  few  years,  and  I  think  the  beautifully 
built  house  ani  gardens  are  not  more  than  five  yeare  completed. 
The  gardens  were  designed  and  carried  out  in  a  complete  and 
consummate  manner  by  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Mawson,  the  well-known 
garden  architect.  Wych  Cross  may  be  said  to  be  one  of  Mr. 
Mawson's  best  achievements.  His  style  is  characterised  bv 
substantiality.  Mr.  Mawson  believes  in  a  "well-balanced  plan,'' 
as  he  so  often  expresses  it,  in  his  **Art   and   Craft  of  (Wden 

Making"  —  a 
book  that  I  wish 
was  within  the 
means  of  pur- 
chase of  every 
gardener.  He  is. 
then,  a  formalist 
in  so  far  as  be- 
lieving that 
walls  and  ter- 
races, breadth 
and  straight- 
ness^  make  for 
placidity,  dig- 
nity, comfort, 
ana  beauty  in 
the  garden.  His 
examples  are 
convincing  in 
these  several 
directions ;  and 
by  him  more 
than  by  any 
other,  have  I 
been  led  -to  an 
appreciation  of 
this  style  of 
laying-out. 

Take  the  first 
illustration   that 
is  here  presented 
—that     of     the 
plant        borders 
with    the    ranse 
of  class  and  t£e 
gardener's  house. 
This     sense     of 
unity    and   com- 
pactness   is    not 
aU'ays       attain- 
able in  remodel- 
ling existing 
grounds,         and 
oftentimes   it    is 
lacking    in    new 
groun4&      where 
disconnectedness 
and  diffusion  are  inexcusable.       The  points  to  be  noticed  in 
this  scheme,  which  gives  the  principle  which  should  always  be 
kept  in  view,  is  the  centralised  position  of  the  heating  cham- 
ber, thus  obviating  ii'aste  of  heat,  and  the  easy  access  to  the 
garden  from  the  head  gardener's  nouse.     The  range  of  houses 
as  presented' in  the  picture  comprise  (from  left  to  right)  an 
early  Peach-house,  a  late  Peach-house,  two  plant  houses,  late 
and  early  vinery,  with  a  fernery  and  a  conservatory,  the  latter 
being  at  right  angles  to  the  path.     This  range  is  backed  by  the 
garden  wall,  and  faces  due  south.     There  is  a  "dipping  well" 
towards  the  middle  of  the  path,  €md  this  is  surrounded  oy  iron 
arches  which,  since  the  time  of  my    visit,  will    have    become 
covered  with  climbing  Roses  or  similar  plants.     Flower  borders 
adjoin  the  path,  find  borders  of  the  same  breadth  bisect  the 
garden  north  and  south  above  and  below  this  well.     The  brakes 
or  plots  of  ground  on  either  side  of  these    long     borders  are 
devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  culinary  vegetables  and  to  espalier 
fruit  trecfi,  the  latter  furnishing  an  appropriate  background  to 
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the  borders.  The  plan  of  the  walled  garden  is  verv  nearly 
square.  But  there  are  pits  and  frames  beyond  the  wall  on  the 
east  side,  below  Mr.  Drew's  house.  These  consist  of  a  span- 
roofed  Melon  house,  a  propagating  pit,  and  three  separate 
leneths  of  frames;  and  in  the  soutn-east  oomer  stands  the 
unoer  gardeners*  bothy.  The  whole  of  this  utilitarian  garden  is 
on  sharply  sloping  ground^  and  an  orchard  in  grass  covers  that 
portion  without  tne  wall  on  the  northward  side.  These  portions 
bf  the  grounds  lie  eastward  of  the  mansion,  and  are  led  up  to 
by  a  magnificent  torrace  walk. 

The  central  full-page  illustration  portrays  the  fine  archi- 
tectural dignity  ana  grandeur  of  t^e  iK>rtions  of  the  terrace 
immediately  before  the  south  front  of  the  mansion.  Westward, 
the  level  of  the  terrace  is  maintained  by  magnificent  retaining 
walls,  from  the  edge  of  which  are  to  oe  seen  far-stretching 
sylvan  views,  rich  in  variety  and  interest.  The  land  sinks  into 
a  deep  and  thickly  wooded  valley,  stretching  off  into  an  ampli- 
tude of  space,  and  affording  just  such  magnificent  kaleidoscopic 
effects  as  characterise  this  part  of  Sussex. 

It  might  be  thought  that  a  formally-planned  or  architectural 
garden  would  reconcile  badly  with  such  free  and  natural  sur- 
roundings, reddent  of  Fir,  Pine,  Furze,  Bracken,  and  Heather. 
For  the  whole  environment  smacks  of  the  virgin  forest,  and  of 
Nature  unadorned.  But  the  beautiful  position  of  the  house,  at 
the  head  of  the  valley,  itself  being  situated  high  up  on  the  side 
of  the  slope,  600ft  above  sea  level^  afforded  just  such  a  site  as 
the  garden  designer  would  call  ideal  for  his  purpose.  The 
pitch  of  the  land  demanded  the  erection  of  handsome  spacious 
terraces,  and  the  architect  supplied  the  need.  But  we  read : 
"A  difficulty  occurs  where  the  wild  gairden  adjoins,  and  is  con- 
nected with,  the  formal  scheme,  the  transition  from  the  one  to 
the  other  generally  being  anything  but  happy."  Mr.  Mawson's 
rule  is  that  "it  is  best,  to  make  a  distinct  break  between  them," 
and  in  the  instances  at  Wych  Cross  Place  he  has  inserted  iron 
gateways  into  the  wall  of  demarcation,  and  from  the  formal  to 
the  informal  the  visitor  is  ushered  by  flights  of  steps.  One  such 
example  is  illustrated  in  this  article.  The  central  flight  of 
broad,  rough-hewn  steps,  which  form  a  noble  feature  of  the 
main  architectural  scheme  on  the  south  front,  penetrate  well 
down  into  the  woods  on  that  side,  and  by  a  system  of  boldly 


[Thoi,  U.  Mawson,  B»q, 

Spiral  Fountain  at  Wych  Cross  Place. 

planting  and  massing  shrubby  subjects  upon  the  banks  at  either 
side,  the  eye  and  mind  are  insensibly  carried  from  the  artificial 
to  the  purely  natural.     And  the  same  flight,  of  course,  leads 


up  to  that  portal  through  which  one  enters  into  a  garden  of 
strict  lines,  a  garden  ot  formal  yet  majestic  mien,  with  its 
balustradea  walls,  its  fountains,  pK>nds,  columnar  shrubs,  and 
straight  borders  filled  with  luxuriant  flowers  and  plants.  A 
grass  court  fills  the  area  of  the  upper  terrace  westward,  and 
here  also  are  a  stone  seat,  shaped  to  suit  the  bend  of  the  outer 
terrace  wall ;  two  urns  and  a  stone  summer-house— the  latter 
just  visible  among  the  trees  outside  and  beyond  the  terrace. 
This,  then^  dimly  portrays  the  "plan"  of  Wych  Cross  garden. 
I  have  omitted,  however,  to  mention  a  short  pergola  which  was 
introduced  at  the  east  of  the  main  terrace  walk  to  "square- 
off  "  the  design  here,  to  give .  balance,  and  to  lead  into  the 
kitchen  garden  and  the  glass  ranges.  Stout  square  pillars  were 
adopted,  with  level  horizontal  beamSj  having  their  ends  shaped 
like  that  of  a  qtiill-pen,  the  slope  being  from  the  under  side. 

Regarding  the  flower  borders  and  flower  gardening,  none  of 
the  regular  bedding  out  is  done  as  is  usual  in  places  of  the 
kind,  but  Mr.  F.  G.  Drew,  the  head  gardener,  raises  some  thou- 
sands of  plants  annually  for  grouping  among  the  regular 
occupants.  Beside  the  half-hardy  annuals,  raised  in  heat, 
pricked  out  in  boxes,  a  great  feature  is  made  of  Violas  and 
ransies  from  seeds  and  cuttings,  as  well  as  Forget-me-nots, 
Wallflowers,  Canterbury  Bells,  and  the  Peach-leaved  and  Chim- 
ney Campanulas.  The  latter,  too,  are  ^rown  in  pots  for  the 
corridor  or  house.  Sweet  Williams,  Primroses,  Polyanthuses, 
Antirrhinums  and  Stocks  are  other  favourites. 

On  the  fountain  terrace  the  bordere  are  chiefly  occupied  with 
Irises  and  allied  plants,  brightened  in  spring  and  autumn 
respectively  with  Pansies  ana  Chrysanthemums.  Of  two  long 
boixlers  on  the  bowling  green,  one  is  devoted  to  herbaceous 
plants  and  the  other  to  Roses.  Four  geometrical  beds  at  one 
end  are  given  over  to  t.  and  h.t.  Roses,  as  Corallina,  Papa 
Gontier,  Mme.  Lambard,  and  La  Tosca.  Roses  do  fairly  well 
as  maiden  plants  the  first  season  after  planting  if  the  soil  is 
well  prepared,  but  afterwards  they  gradually  deteriorate  unless 
liftea  annually.  Mildew,  too,  is  very  troublesome  among  them 
in  normal  seasons,  though  this  year  they  have  had  very  little. 
Mr.  Drew  believes  that  the  chief  cause  is  the  great  difference 
between  the  atmospheric  and  soil  temperature  during  hot 
weather.  He  found  that  the  natural  maximum  at  1ft  doep  in  a 
very  hot  season  was  only  53deg— an  extremely  low  temperature. 
He  also  found  that  by  annual  trenching  in  the  kitchen  garden 
in  three  years  it  had  risen  to  over  GOdeg.  For  the  same  reason, 
the  beds  in  the  Rose  garden  have  not  been  a  success,  having 
been  cut  with  the  pick  in  the  solid  hill. 

Ericaceous  plants  thrive  well,  as  do  most  shrubs.  Erica 
codonoides  is  very  fine  during  the  winter,  and  E.  camea  in 
spring.  E.  stricts,  too.  is  charming.  The  white  and  purple 
forms  of  the  Irish  Heath  (Daboecia)  are  very  pretty  in  summer 
and  autumn,  with  Erica  vagans  and  vagans  alba.  There  are 
now  some  plants  of  Andromeda  japonica  planted  in  1903  quite 
4ft  across,  but  they  need  annual  mulching  with  leaf  soil  to 
preserve  the  moisture  in  order  to  induce  them  to  flower.  The 
young  growths  of  these  have  occasionally  been  cut  with  late 
spring  fi-osts.  Bcrberis  Thunbergi  is  verv  fine  in  colour  at  the 
present  time,  as  also  the  feathery  Nanaina  domestica,  which 
has  so  far  stood  without  injury.  I  remember  the  very  pretty 
effect  of  some  of  these  dwarf  shrubs  with  coloured  leaves,  asso- 
ciated with  Sweet  Lavender  and  Cotton  Lavender  (Santolina 
incana)  on  the  sides  of  the  rock  steps  leading  down  to  the 
"ride"  in  the  woods,  as  before  mentioned.  The  retaining 
walls  at  the  sides  of  the  steps  are  clothed  with  Lithospermum, 
alpine  Phloxes,    Aubrietias,   Cistuses,    and   Helianthemums. 

On  the  terrace  walls  there  are  Azara  microphylla,  now  12ft 
high,  planted  out  of  48's  in  1903.  Akebia  quinata,  Stauntonia 
latifolia  (has  not  yet  flowered),  Ceanothus  Veitchi,  Gloire  de 
Versailles,  C.  dentata,  Berberis  congestiflora  hakeoides, 
Ceesalpinus  japonica  (loft  across),  Physianthus  albens  (though 
cut  down  last  winter,  has  broken  up  strongly  a^ain,  as  also 
Swainsonia  galegifolia).  There  are  also  Denontamea  spinosa, 
Ozothamnus  rosmarinifolius  (beautiful  and  sweet  in  early  sum- 
mer), Escallonias  pterocladon  and  rubra;  Eriobotrya  j$ponic«, 
Photinias  serrulata  and  rotundifolia ;  Carpenteria  californica 
(thrives,  but  does  not  flower  freely ;  neither  does  Eucryphia  pin- 
natifolia).  Garry  a  elliptica  is  another  pretty  and  useful  shrub, 
thriving  well  on  the  walls,  all  of  which  are  now  well  covered. 
I  would  mention,  too,  that  the  deliciously  scented  Honeysuckles 
(Lonicera  brachypoda,  Halli,  and  japonica  flexuoea)  are  largely 
planted,  and  scent  the  whole  area  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
house  in  the  cool  of  the  summer  evenings.  Jasnunums  revwi- 
tum  and  primulinum,  and  Viburnum  plicatum  are  others.  Tne 
south  front  of  the  house  is  planted  with  Magnolia  grandiflora. 

Among  lesser  known  shrubs  are  Olearias  macrodonta  and 
stellulata;  Berberis  dulcis  nana,  B.  Wallichi,  Rhododendrons 
pr«>cox,  ciliatum,  myrtifolium,  and  Wilsoni;  Benthalnia  fragi- 
fera,  Osmanthus  aguifolium,  and  Pittosporum  Mayi.  Hollies 
ought  to  be  planted  more  extensively,  as  they  are  the  very  best 
evergreens  at  Wych  Cro».  Varieties  of  Pemettya  mucronatA 
are  very  bright  with  their  brilliant  berries  m  winter.  /^^ 
by  no  means  exhausts  the  list  of  flowering  shrubs.    One  bed  is 
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planted  with  Magnolias  oonspicuia,  Soulangeana,  Lenni  and 
purpurea.  Other  spring  flowering  deciduous  trees  include  Pyrus 
Mafus  floribunda,  P.  pendula,  P.  Scheideckeri,  the  beautiful 
varieties  of  Cydonia  japonica — spectabile,   Maulei,   ooocinea— 


the  soil)  with  the  oonseq[uenoe  that  its  texture  has  improved  very 

much,  and  nearly  18in  in  depth  have  been  gained  in  four  years. 

The  walls  are  now  nearly  covered,  and  "D.  C."  may  take 

heart   when   he   reads   that   about   360ft   run  of   Peaches    and 
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Steps  and  Gateway  at  Wych  Cross  Place. 
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these,  I  was  told,  were  very  fine  last  spring.  Cerasus  J.  H. 
Veitch  and  many  other  similar  Japanese  Cherries  make  a  brave 
display.  So  far  the  Almonds  (Prunus  pensica)  have  all  failed 
to  ripen  their  wood  sufficiently  to  flower  well,  the  soil  being  so 
cold.  Exochords  grandiflora  is  also  very  shy  in  blooming  for 
the  same  reason ;  and  the  birds  eat  the  buds  in  winter.  Spirssas 
confusa,  nutans,  Thunbergi,  Lindleyana,  Antony  Waterer,  and 
prunifolia  are  in  favour.  One  beautiful  tree  not  planted  as  its 
merits  desei*ve  is  the  Judas  tree  (Cerois  siliquastrum).  It  needs 
to  be  seen  in  its  mature  state.  The  Crabs  (John  Downie  and 
Siberian)  were  a  sight  with  their  bright  coloured  fruits;  and 
there  is  yet  ample  opportunity  for  planting  many  of  the  larger 
ornamental  trees. 

Conifeits  are  not  appreciated,  and  have  not  been  planted; 
but  the  Scots  Pines  left  standing  in  the  garden  help  to  relieve 
the  bareness  in  winter.  A  considerable  number  of  large  trees 
were  introduced  in  the  making  of  the  garden,  and  very  few 
of  the-e  have  died ;  indeed,  nearly  all  are  thriving,  and  have 
added  considerably  to  the  general  effect.  The  air  of  rawness 
invariably  a^ssociated  with  a  new  place  has  now  entirely  gone. 

The  walled  kitchen  garden  is  just  under  two  acres  in  extent. 
In  trenching  the  greatest  care  is  taken  of  the  few  inches  of 
surface  tilth,  always  keeping  it  on  the  surface,  the  soil  being 
so  poor  that  seed  would  not  at  one  time  germinate  on  it  other- 
wise, and  with  the  exception  of  Brassicas,  and  to'  a  leseer  extent 
Peas,  all  the  crops  were  failures  the  fii*st  season.  Now,  however, 
Mr.  Drew  has  2ift  to  3ft  of  rooting  medium  of  a  kind,  not  first 
elass  as  regards  working,  but  which  yet  produces  good  Beans  and 
Celery.  Celery  was  a  fine,  even  crop,  and  Seakale  equal  to  any- 
thing I  have  ever  seen.  Asparagus  has  been  very  troublesome, 
"but  is  now  doing  well.  In  the  makincj  of  the  earden  they  used 
nbundance  of  manure,  and  still  greater  quantities  of  leaf  soil, 
Bracken  leaves,  and  rubbish.  The  quarters  were,  and  are, 
cocasionally  nearly  2ft  above  the  paths!  This,  of  course,  settles 
iii^in  after  a  time.  Much  of  the  material  used,  while  not  of 
gireat  manurial  value,  helpi  to  enclose  a  large  vo^ime  of  air  in 


Nectarines  are  grown.  Mr.  Drew  writes  that  they^  have  been 
very  good  this  season,  some  of  the  trees  carrying  eight  to  ten 
dozen  of  fruits.  This  is  not  bad  with  but  15in  of  soil  to  grow  in. 
The  borders  are  raised  above  the  level.  Blister,  I  was  in- 
formed, is  practically  non-existent,  and  fruits  of  Sea  Eagle, 
Princess  of  AVales,  and  Albatross  are  gathered  well  into  October. 
Besides  these  varieties  there  are  Alexander,  Waterloo,  Haloes' 
Early,  Condor,  Dymond,  Bellegarde,  Stirling  Castle,  Goshawk, 
Barrington,  Late  Devonian,  and  Duchess  of  York;  and  of 
Nectarines,  Early  Rivers,  Stanwick  Elruge,  Pi tmaston  Orange, 
Humboldt,  Milton,  and  Pineapple.  Milton  should  be  grown 
more  than  it  is :  it  is  a  fine  Nectarine.  The  greatest  trouble  is 
to  mature  the  wood,  yet  the  soil  is  nearly  a  thii^  brick  and 
mortar  rubble,  rammed  as  hard  as  the  road. 

Pears  are  not  as  successful  as  Peaches,  but  on  raised  borders 
they  are  improving.  This  season  they  are  a  light  crop.  The 
best,  I  learn,  are  Durondeau.  Louise  Bonne,  Beurre  Superfin, 
Passe  Colmar,  Souv.  de  Congres,  Conference^  Doyenno 
d'Alen9on,  Emile  d'Heyst,  Doyenne  du  Cornice,  and  Beurro 
Hardy. 

Plums  are  a  full  collection,  chiefly  on  the  walls.  Apples  on 
espaliers  are  healthy,  but  carry  thin  crop?,  but  in  the  grass 
orchard  the  trees  are  unhealthy  and  carry  few  fruit.  The 
ground  there  needs  several  years'  good  cultivation  previous  to 
plantiijg  trees. 

The  glass  department  is  small.  Peach  trees  fill  out  the  walls 
and.  trellises,  and  have  borne  good  crops,  and  Vines  are  carry- 
ing well  finished  bunches.  The  soil  hereabouts  gro\vs  good 
Melons,  and  five  batches  are  annually  grown.  Some  fruits  have 
turned  the  scale  at  101b,  but  Melons  are  somewhat  pets  of  Mr. 
Drew's. 

Malmaisoiiis  are  fijie,  both  young  plants  and  twd-year-old 
stuff ;  and  Cyclamens  are  a  good  deal  above  the  average  culture. 
Lastly,  a  batch  of  deciduous  Calanthes  were  also  grown  for  cut 
b^oom,  and  bulbs  of  Veitchi  Bella  were  huge  and  showing  in 
some  instance-!  three  spikes  each.  — J.  H.  D. 
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Royal  Hoptioaltupal,  Oot.  ISth. 

The  exhibition  on  Tuesday  last  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Hall,  Vincent  Square,  Westminster,  w«ts  exceedingly  varied 
and  attractive.  Messrs.  Cheal's,  Lane's,  and  Veitch's  shrubs 
were  features  of  beautjr  And  instruction,  while  Mesfirs.  Debbie's 
Onions,  in  seventy  distinct  kinds,  must  have  satisfied  the  vege- 
table cultivators.  Chrysanthemums,  Dah'iias,  and  flowers  of 
tuberous  Begonias  were  in  evidence,  as  well  as  hardy  flowers  of 
different  kinds.  Carnations  and  a  gioup  of  tiger  Lilies  were 
each  beautiful;  and  orchid  displays  were  better  and  more 
numerous  than  at  the  last  two  or  three  meetings.  Messrs. 
Veitch's  group  of  most  admirable  Nepenthes,  in  the  centre  of 
the  hall,  were  the  admiratioji  of  all  good  judges,  and  the  wonder 
of  hosts  who  seemed  seldom  or  never  to  have  seen  such  remark- 
able subjects. 

We  learned  that  at  the  fruit  show  on  Thursday  and  Friday 
this  week,  Grapes  would  be  more  largely  represented  than  usual ; 
Apples,  less;  Fears  neither  less  nor  more ;  and  Plums,  more  than 
ever. 

Orchid  Commiiiee. 

Present:  Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch  (in  the  chair);  with  Messrs. 
James  O'Brien,  de  Barri  Crawshay,  W.  Bolton,  Henry  Little, 
W.  Boxall,  Elijah  Ashworth,  Albert  A.  McBean,  H.  T.  Pitt, 
H.  J.  Chapman,  W.  P.  Bound,  H.  G.  Alexander,  H.  A.  Tracy, 
Frederick  J.  Banbury,  F.  W.  Moore,  H.  Ballantine,  Arthur 
DyC;  and  Richard  Thwaites. 

Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Jas.  Hudson), 
Gnnnersbury  House,  Acton,  contributed  remarkably  well  grown 
orchids^  comprising  Vanda  cssrulea,  Oncidium  varioosum 
Rogersi,  Epidendrum  viteilinum  majus,  Cattleya  aurea,  Odonto- 
dbssuti  erande,  Dendrobium  formosum,  D.  chrysanthum, 
Cattleya  £>wringiana,  C.  x  Mrs.  J.  W.  Whiteley,  and  C.  x  John 
Baggeley.  These  were  shown  in  masses  of  each  kind,  and  had 
a  grand  effect.     (Silver  Flora  medal.) 

Messrs.  Stanley  and  Co.,  Southgate,  N.,  contributed  Cypri- 
pedinm  inside  Harefield  Hall  var.,  Cattleya  labiata,  and 
Oncidium  vanoosum.     (Silver  Banksian  medal.) 

Messrs.  Moore,  Ltd.,  Rawdon,  Leeds,  had  a  few  choice  sub- 
jects, like  Cyp.  Daphne^  Cattleya  Armstrongise,  C.  Iris,  Odonto- 
gkssum  Rolpnee,  and  similar  things.     (Silver  Banksian  medal.) 

Messrs.  Cypher  and  Sons,  Cheltenham,  sent  Cyp.  Fairrie- 
anum,  C.  Arthurianum,  C.  Niobe,  &c.  From  Messrs.  Charles- 
worth  there  came  Dendrobium  regium,  Cattleya  Germania, 
Rodriguezia  fragrans  nobilior,  L.^.  Lusitania  (Iris  x  Phryne), 
which  has  flowered  in  about  three  years.  The  lip  is  ma^nta- 
purple,  and  the  sepals  and  petals  are  primrose  yellow.  There 
were  also  nice  pieces  of  Odontoglossum  crispum  xanthotes. 
(Silver  Flora  me^al.) 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  S.W.,  sent 
Cattleya  Mantini,  L.-c.  Bletchleyensis,  L.-c.  Haroldiana, 
L.-c.  Nysa  superba.  Dendrobium  formosum,  and  Odontoglossum 
giande.     (Silver  Flora  medal.) 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.  had  Cattleya  Pittiana,  C.  Gas^ 
kelliana  alba,  C.  labiata  Empress  (a  large  and  handsome  white), 
with  C.  Iris,  Vanda  Kimballiana,  and  other  good  things.  (Silver 
Banksian  medal.) 

A  small  but  pretty  group  of  orchids  also  came  from  Messrs. 
J.  and  A.  McBean,  Cooksb ridge,  Sussex.  Cattleya  aurea  and 
Cyp.  SandersB  were  particularly  fine.  (Silver  Banksian  medal.) 
Mr.  Cookson  also  had  a  Banksian  medal  for  orchids. 

Fmit  and  Vegetable   Committee. 

Present :  Mr.  Joseph  Cheal  (in  the  chair) :  with  Messrs.  W. 
Crump,  W.  J.  Jefferies,  A.  Dean,  John  Basnam,  H.  Parr,  J. 
Davis.  H.  Somers  Rivers,  G.  Reynolds.  P.  C.  M.  Veitch, 
J.  Willard,  J.  Jaqnes,  J.  Mclndoe,  Owen  Thomas,  C.  G.  A.  Nix, 
and  W.  Poupart. 

A  collection  of  seventy  varieties  of  Onions  was  staged  by 
Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  of  Rothesay,  and  to  which  a  silver-eUt 
Knightian  medal  was  awarded.  The  bulbs  were  remarkable 
for  their  clear  clean  skins,  and  for  their  firmness.  Large  size 
had  not  been  desired,  but  all  were  nice,  even,  useable  Onions. 
It  is  almost  invidious  to  attempt  to  choose  any  varieties  as 
being  especially  superior,  but  we  will  dare  to  mention  Nuneham 
Park  Hero,  outton's  Al,  Bedfordshire  Champion,  Debbie's 
Golden  Globe,  Cranston's  Excelsior,  Debbie's  Selected  Red,  and 
Ailsa  Craig.  The  varieties  were  all  sown  on  March  2  this  year. 
Many  uncommon  varieties  were  included,  such  as  the  silver- 
skinned  Pickling,  White  Victoria,  Philadelphia  Silver-skin, 
Dutch  silver-skinned,  and  Continental  kinds.  Samples  of 
Selected  Musselburgh,  International  Priae,  and  Debbie's  Cham- 
pion Leeks  were  shown. 

.  A  collection  of  Potatoes  was  exhibited  from  Messrs.  Massey 
and  Sons,  Spalding,  Lines.  The  Factor,  Clansman,  Rob  Roy, 
and  Duke  of  York  were  each  attractive.  (Silver  Banksian 
medal.) 

W.  H.  Bai-ker,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Turnham),  Culham 


Court,  Henley-on-Thames,  staeed  exhibition  sised  Onions,  the 
variety  being  Sutton's  Selected  Ailsa  Craig.  They  were  mag- 
nificent bulbs.     (Silver  Banksian  medal.) 

Potatoes  were  also  shown  by  Miss  M.  H.  Dodge,  LoseJy 
Park,  Guildford.  There  were  100  varieties,  and  the  tubers 
were  fairly  clean  and  good.  A  silver-gilt  Knightian  medal  was 
awarded. 

Yet  another  exhibit  of  Onions  wais  on  view,  this  being  sent 
by  R.  H.  Comyns,  Esq.  (gfsrdener,  Mr.  W.  Waterton),  Heath 
Farm,  Watford,  Herts,  and  the  variety  here  also  was  Sutton's 
Selected  Ailsa  Craig.  They  were  of  good  size  and  very  heavy. 
(Bronze  Knightian  medal.) 

Very  excellent  Apples  were  staged  by  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and 
Co.  from  their  nurseries  at  Bush  Hill  Park,  London,  N.  The 
fruits  were  large  and  handsomely  coloured.  Charles  Ross, 
Allington,  Bismarck,  Newton  Wonder,  and  Potts's  Seedling 
were  each  up  to  the  best  standard.     (Silver  Banksian  medal.) 

Floral  Committee. 

Present :  Mr.  Wm.  Marshall  (in  the  chair) ;  with  Messrs. 
Chas.  T.  Druery,  Henry  B.  May,  John  Green,  T.  W.  Turner, 
Geo.  Nicholson,  James  Walker,  George  Gordon,  Wm.  Cuthbert- 
eon,  R.  Hooper  Pearson,  Walter  T.  Ware,  J.  F.  McLeod,  Wm. 
Howe,  John  Jennings,  Chas.  Blick,  H.  J.  Jones,  Herbert  J. 
Cutbush,  Chaa.  Dixon,  Chas.  E.  Pearson,  J.  T.  Bennett-Poe„ 
Chas.  £.  Shea,  W.  P.  Thomson,  E.  H.  Jenkins,  Wm.  J.  James, 
Geo.  Paul,  G.  Reythe^  and  Jas.  Hudson. 

Messrs.  James  Veitoh  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  had  Streptocarpuses 
in  six  or  seven  distinct  colours;  also  Carnation  Britannia, 
Fxacum  macranthum,  and  winter  Begonia  Elatior  (crimson). 
They  had  also  a  magnificent  collection  .of  Nepenthes  number- 
ing about  forty  superbly  cultivated  specdmens.  N.  rubella, 
Amesiana,  mixta,  Chelsoni,  sanguinea,  Burkei  excellens, 
Mastersiana,  ventricosa,  mixta  sanguinea,  Sir  W.  T.  Thiselton 
Dyer,  MorganisB,  and  Curtisi  superba  were  among  the  more 
distinctive  and  attractive.     (Gold  medal.) 

Mr.  L.  R.  Russell,  Richmond,  Surrey,  contributed  berried 
shrubs  and  Clematises  and  variegated  "evergreens."  (Bronze 
Flora  medal.)  Messrs.  Clark,  LtdT,  from  Dover,  had  Cimicifuga 
simplex,  Boltonias,  Michaelmas  Daisies,  and  Ceanothuses. 
Begonia  blooms  from  the  open  air  showed  that  iSessns.  Peed's 
tubers  are  still  fresh  and  unharmed  by  the  frost.  They  also 
had  a  massive  groujp  of  Chrysanthemums,  in  which  there  were 
the  best  of  the  early-flowering  varieties  and  some  good  exhibi- 
tion Japs. 

Me.sns.  Wells  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Merstham,  also  had  a  groupof 
Chrysanthemums  arranged  in  their  old-time  famous  stvle.  The 
best  decorative  rich  yellow  is  undoubtedly  Mrs.  A.  Tnompson, 
which  was  here  in  quantitv.  Pollv  is  a  bright  solden-H^rimson ; 
Le  Cygne  is  white ;  and  Wells*  Scarlet  is  oright  of  ita  kind. 
The  Navv  and  Ada  Nice  are  very  fine  singles;  while  amone  big 
Japs  we  liked  Mrs.  W.  Wells,  M.  Godfrey,  and  Seedling  D102. 
(Silver  Banksian  medal.) 

Mr.  Frank  Brasier,  from  the  Caterham  Nurseries,  had  a 
silver  Flora  medal  for  Michaelmas  Dafsiee  and  Chrysanthemums. 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Lowfield,  Crawley.  Sussex,  filled 
the  whole  length  of  the  table  on  the  west  end  ot  the  hall  with 
cut  shrubs.  The  collection  was  mainly  to  illustrate  th^  best 
coloured  foliage  and  berried  subjects.  We  would  duaw' atten- 
tion to  Sambucus  maxima,  Ulmus  Dampieri  aurea,  Quercus 
pedunculata  elegantissima,  Crataegus  mollis  (large  crimson 
berries),  Nandina  domrstica,  Acer  platanoides,  Symphoricarpus 
vulgaris  variegatus,  Cotoneaster  frieida,  Berberis  iaponica,^ 
Acanthopanax  fol.  var.,  Prunus  Amygofalus  purpurea,  Ampelop- 
sis  Veitohi  robusta,  Quercus  nijjra,  Acer  virgmicum  fulgens,. 
Hypericum  androsiemum,  Virgilia  hite«a,  with  golden  leaves ; 
Vitis  purpurea,  Arundo  Donax  variegata.  together  with  the 
yellow-leaved  Catalpa,  the  purple  Hazel,  the  silvery  Lime,  the 
Sumachs,  &c.  A  nch  yellow  variegated  Gynerium  was  also  on 
view.  The  collection  was  very  much  admired  and  created  con- 
tinued interest.     (Silver-gilt  Flora  medal.) 

A  nice  table  of  Malmaison  Carnations  came  from  Mr.  C.  F. 
Raphael  (gardener,  Mr.  A,  Grubb),  Porter's  Park,  Shenley. 
The  flowers  were  arranged  in  vases.  The  vases  of  Princess  of 
Wales  were  especially  good,  as  were  also  some  tall  vases  of 
the  perpetual  Enchantress. 

From  Messrs.  H.  B.  May  and  Sons,  Upper  Edmonton,  came 
two  groups  of  ferns  and  flowering  plants,  the  latter  included 
Bouvardias  in  variety,  some  good  decorative  Veronicas,  with  a 
collection  of  winter  flowering  Carnations.  The  ferns  included 
fine  plants  of  Adiantum  Veitchi,  A.  Farleyense,  and  A.  asari- 
folium. 

Ornamental  plants  chiefly  of  foliage  character  came  from 
Messrs.  W.  Bull  and  Sons,  Chelsea.  The  ©roup  was  rich  in 
Aralias,  such  as  A.  Chabrieri  and  A.  elegantissima,  Hydrangea 
nivalis,  with  a  few  well-coloured  Crotons.  A  few  good  hybrid 
orchids  were  also  included  in  this  group. 

Messrs.  R.  and  G.  Cuthbert,  Southgate,  pent  a  very  fine 
exhibit  of  Lilium  tigrinum  Fortunei  cut  from  the  open  ground, 
many  of  the  heads  were  carrying  at  least  two  dozen  flowers  p 
some  variegated  grasses  were  employed  to  form  a  groundwork. 
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Paeonj  flowered  Dahlias  and  early  flowering  Chrysanthemums 
formed  the  exhibit  of  Metssrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham.  The 
Dahlias  comprised  the  well-known  Dutch  varieties,  while  the 
early-flowering  Chrysanthemums  included  Maggie,  yellow  :  Pride 
of  Merstham,  rosy-lilac;  Flambeau,  crimson- br own ;  and  Tapis 
de  Neige^  pure  white. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nurseries,  Lewisham,  made  a  fine 
display  of  Chrysanthemums,  chiefly  of  the  exhibition  type, 
arranged  in  large  vases,  while  a  tew  vases  of  early-flowenng 
varieties  made  a  good  front.  In  tihe  large  vases  excellent  flowers 
of  Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller  (white).  W.  Beadle  (old  rose).  Money- 
maker (white),  and  Mrs.  W.  Knox  (yellow)  were  noted;  while 
fl.  J.  Jones  1908  is  certainly  quite  an  addition  to  the  golden 
incurved  Japanese  varieties.  Tne  whole  exhibit  was  artistically 
arranged  in  bamboo  stands,  with  bracken  in  varying  shades. 

A  large  group  of  hardy  flowers  came  from  Messrs.  W.  Cut- 
bush  and  Son,  Highgate.  Naturally  the  Asters  formed  the  chief 
features,  while  some  bright  Pentstemons  lent  colour  to  the 
exhibit.  A  few  of  the  best  Asters  were  King  Edward  VII., 
Golden  Spray,  Enchantress,  Firamfieldi,  and  Perry's  Favourite. 
A  few  otner  hardy  subjects  completed  the  display. 

Messrs.  H.  Lane  and  Son,  Great  Berkhamsted,  occupied  a 
large  space  in  the  hall  with  a  group  of  Conifers,  Hollies,  Sweet 
Bays,  and  Aucubas.  The  plants  were  well  grown  and  of  good 
colour,  most  of  them  ranging  from  3ft  to  8ft  high. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  and  Sgns,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  made  a  splen- 
did exhibit  of  hardy  flowering  shrubs  and  berried  plants.  Some 
excellent  plants  of  Crataegus  Lelandi,  Cotoneaster  Franchetti, 
C.  rdpestris,  some  nicely  berried  Pernettya  seedlings,  baskets 
of  Berberis  Wilsonse,  with  some  well-berried  plants  of  Aucuba 
japonioa  vera  nana  were  included. 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  King  Street,  Ck>vent  Garden,  brought 
a  bright  collection  of  hardy  flowers,  as  Rudbeckia  speciosa, 
Kniphofia  Macoiivmni,  Ph^rgelius  capensis.  Aster  amellus 
Riverslea,  Cyrtanthus  sanguineus,  Nerine  flexuosa  alba.  Crocus 
palchellus,  Chrysanthemum  Perle  Rose  (a  lovely  thing),  together 
with  Michaelmas  Daisies  and  Gladioli. 

Floral  Committee  Awards.— The  following  is  the  full  list 
of  awards: — Gk>ld  medal,  Messrs.  Veitch.  Silver-gilt  to  Mr. 
H.  J.  Jones,  Messrs.  Cheal.  Silver  Flora  to  Messrs.  Brazier, 
Cutbush,  H.  B.  May,  C.  F.  Raphael,  and  Erie  F.  Such.  Silver 
Banksian  to  Messrs.  Reuthe,  and  Wells  and  Co.  Bronze  Fiona 
.to  Messrs.  Clark,  R.  and  G.  Cuthbert,  and  L.  R.  Russell. 

Certifieatet  and  Awards  of  Merit 

Ar<icnafUhe  Rohaniana  (J.  Gumey  Fowler,  Esq.). — The  flowers 
are  much  like  those  of  some  of  the  smaller  stellate  Odontoglosstuns 
(banded  with  crimson  over  primrose),  and  are  boroe  on  long  racemes. 
This  one  had  twenty-two  flowers.    F.C.C. 

Aster,  Miss  Sonthall  (Mr.  J.  H.  Daviee,  The  Craig,  Ashfield,  Ross- 
on-Wye). — A  large  flowered,  stellate,  lavender  Michaelmas  Daisy, 
very  branching ;  good.    A.M. 

Berberis  Wilsonte  (J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea). — A  beautiful 
and  dwarf  growing  species  from  Central  China,  thought  to  be  suitable 
for  rockeries.  The  character  of  its  leaves  and  growth  resemble 
B.  stenophylla,  though  the  leaves  are  not  so  long,  and  have  an  obtuse 
apex.  The  berries  are  in  thick  clusters,  and  are  of  a  purplish-crimson, 
creamy  on  the  under  side.  This  contrast  of  hues  is  most  attractive. 
The  flowers,  we  learned,  are  yellow  with  red  stamens.    F.C.C. 

Cattleya  Hardyana,  Westonhirt  var,  (Major  Holford,  C.I.E.). — 
Parentage :  C.  gigaa  and  0.  aurea.  An  immense  flower,  the  petals 
and  sepals  evidently  paler  than  in  the  type.  The  lip  is  very  hand- 
some, in  purple  and  orange-maroon.    F.0.0. 

Chrysanthemum,  Esme  Reed  (Philip  Ladds,  Swanley  Junction). — A 
fine>  white,  decorative  variety,  not  more  than  1ft  high,  and  bushy, 
bearing  ten  to  twelve  good  flowers.    A.M. 

Chrysanthemum  "  H,  J.  Jones,  1908"  (Bf.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft 
Nursery,  Lewisham). — A  splendid  rich  brass-yellow  Japanese 
incurved- exhibition  flower,  with  thick,  crisp,  glistening  florets,  very 
broad.    Mr.  Jones  says  "  It  has  come  to  stay."    A.M. 

Nepenthes  x  Ruby  (James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.). — Parentage : 
N.  sanguinea  x  Onrtisi  superba.  This  is  quite  one  of  the  lurgest 
Nepenthes  yet  introduced,  the  pitchers  measuring  Sin  or  9in  in  length, 
exclusive  of  the  lid,  and  they  are  3in  to  4in  broad  in  the  middle. 
The  colour  is  a  dullish  crimson,  or  crimson-brown,  the  inside  pale 
green.    A  very  strong  and  excellent  hybrid.    A.M. 

Potato,  The  Provost  (Dobbie  and  Co.).— A.M.  after  trial  at  Wisley, 
and  after  a  cooking  test. 

Potato,  Longheeper  (Carter  and  Co.). — A.M.  after  trial  as  above. 

Solidago,  Golden  Wings  (Eric  F.  Such,  Maidenhead). — An 
improved  Golden-rod.  The  plumes  or  inflorescences  are  larger  and 
thicker  than  are  usually  seen,  and  the  colour  is  a  rich  gold.  It  is 
very  decorative.    A.M. 

Royal  Boianio,  Oot.  0th. 

The  weather  was  not  at  all  propitious  for  the  first  autumn 
show  held  hy  the  Botanic  Society  at  Regents  Park  on  the  above 
date.  There  were  some  good  exhibits  staged  by  trade  growers, 
but  a  very  poor  attendance  resulted. 

Chrysantnemums,  as  grown  in  the  open  ground,  and  also 
disbudded  for  market  purposes,  were  well  shown  by  Mr.  E.  F. 


Such,  of  Maidenhead.  An  award  of  merit  was  given  for. the 
new  seedling  Solidago  Golden  Wings.     (Gold  medal.) 

Messrs.  liarr  and  Sons,  King  btreet,  Covent  Garden,  were 
also  successful  in  obtaining  awards  for  Aster  cordifolius  Ideal, 
and  Kniphofia  Obelisque.  fbeir  stand  waa  composed  of  choice 
hardy  flowers,  Asters  and  Chrysanthemums.  (Large  silver-gilt 
medal.) 

A  grand  display,  consisting  chiefly  of  Dahlias,  was  arranged 
by  Mesfsrs.  T.  tt.  Ware,  Keltham,  in  which  they  set  up  a  very 
varied  collection,  all  clean  and  iveil  grown.     (Large  gold,  medal.) 

Hobbies,  Ltd.,  Norfolk  Mnrseries,  Dereham,  were  awarded 
a  special  commendation  for  a  collection  of  the  various  repre- 
sentative types  of  Dahlias  growing  in  the  society's  gardens. 

Amerioan  Pomologio&l. 

The  thirteenth  biennial  session  of  the  Amerioan  Pomological 
Society  was  opened  on  September  24,  at  the  Jamestown  Exposi- 
tion, Norfolk,  Va.,  U.S.A.,  in  the  Court  of  States  Kxnibit 
building,  the  Society  for  Horticultural  Science  participating  in 
the  programme.  in  discussing  the  papers,  Mr.  Macoun,  of 
UttaA'a,  Canada  said  that  in  tne  Dominion,  where  they  had 
an  immense  area  of  land,  extending  almost  up  to  the  Arctic 
Circle,  where  the  problem  of  producing  an  Apple  that  would 
stand  their  winteis  was  an  important  one,  they  wer^  working 
with  promise  ot  good  results,  crossing  the  Pyrus  baooata  so  as 
to  produce  Apples  of  the  size  of  the  Pranscendent  Crab.  Mr. 
C.  J.  Patten,  referring  to  some  remarks,  said  that  in  his 
existence  he  had  found  that  in  cross  breeding,  the  pollenising 
parent  has  very  much  more  to  do  with  the  result  in  the  tree 
and  in  the  fruit,  than  has  the  female  parent.  Professor  Hansen 
disagreed  with  this  opinion,  stating  that  he  bad  found  the 
opposite  to  be  the  case.  A  paper  on  the  Hood  River  Valley 
country,  written  by  C.  J.  Lewis,  was  read  by  Professor  Craig, 
secretary  of  the  Pomological  Society,  which  led  to  a  discussion 
ot  the  pos^bilities  of  tiiat  country.  Prof.  Vandeman  making 
the  statement  that  during  the  past  year  Apples  had  been  sold  at 
the  station  tor  $3.25  per  oOib  box,  or  $9.Vo  per  barrel,  the  cost 
of  raising  the  Apples,  spraying,  picking  and  packing  being  only 
50c.  per  box.  Mr.  Close,  of  New  York,  said  that  Apples  gix>wii 
in  Dela\^'are  had  been  sold  in  New  York  at  the  rate  ot  $1.25  per 
barrel,  which  brought  forth  applause  from  the  £astern  con- 
tingent. 

The  second  day's  session  was  opened  by  a  talk  on  "  A  Promis- 
ing Treatment  for  Control  of  Brown  Rot  of  Peach,"  by  W.  M. 
Scott,  United  States  Bureau  of  Plant  Lidustry.  Mr.  Scott 
stated  that  from  experiments  made  during  the  past  year  in 
Missouri,  he  had  found  that  a  preparation  consisting  of  101b  of 
sulphur,  151b  ot  self-cooked  lime  to  50  gallons  of  water,  sprayed 
on  trees,  produced  nearly  90  per  cent,  of  sound  fruit  on  Elberta 
Peach  trees,  while  other  preparations  produced  a  jnuch  less 
favourable  result.  Where  the  application  was  made  early 
enough,  it  also  controlled  scab  and  Ditter  rot.  Mr.  Waite,  in 
the  discussion,  said  that  in  his  opinion  the  most  important  fact 
was  that  for  the  first  time  a  fungicide  effective  against  brown 
rot  or  scab  had  been  applied  to  foliage  without  burning  it. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Macoun,  of  Ottawa,  Canada,  read  a  paper  en- 
titled, "Fruits  of  Canadian  Origin,"  stating  that  about  300 
named  Apples  had  originated  in  Canada  and  perhaps  200  other 
kinds  of  fruits.  The  Apple  is  the  most  important  Canadian 
fruit,  the  most  notable  being  the  Fameuse,  which,  according  to 
the  best  evidence,  originated  on  the  St.  Lawrence;  next  the 
Mcintosh,  originated  at  Dundela,  Ont. ;  the  Scarlet  Pippin; 
St.  Lawrence,  Ontario;  Baxter,  Bank's  Gravenstein  and  Walter. 
Of  Gooseberries,  the  most  important  varieties  originated  in 
Canada  are  the  Red  Jacket  and  Pearl ;  of  Pears,  the  Dempsey 
and  Ritson ;  Peaches,  Banner,  Fitzgerald,  and  Tyhurst ;  Plums, 
Kingston,  Glass ;  Grapes,  Brant,  Canada,  and  Reneington. 

Mr.  M.  B.  Waite,  (J.S.  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  spoke  on 
"Control  of  Pear  Blight  on  the  Pacific  Coast."  The  bhght,  he 
said,  was  introduced  some  eight  or  nine  years  ago,  presumably 
with  nursery  stock.  Bartlett  Pear  is  the  variety  mainly  gix>wn 
on  the  Coast,  and  whole  regions  were  threatened  with  destruc- 
tion. It  was  Mr.  Waite's  endeavour  while  there  to  secure 
co-opei\ation  among  growers,  looking  forward  to  a  systematic 
cutting  out  of  the  blight  wherever  it  appeared,  the  main  diflB- 
culty  being  in  getting  workmen  whom  it  was  possible  to  educate 
in  the  art  of  discovering  and  treating  the  disease.  The  best 
time  for  cutting  is  in  the  fall :  tools  used  should  be  immediately 
disinfected  with  corrosive  sublimate  and  wounds  painted  over 
with  white  lead.  Professor  U.  P.  Hedrick,  of  New  York 
Experimental  Station,  read  a  paper  on  "  Mendelian  Characters 
in  Tomatoes." 

Mr.  C.  G.  Patten,  of  Iowa,  gave  his  deductions  from  experi- 
menting in  breeding  orchard  fruits  for  the  Upper  Mississippi 
Valley,  among  these  deductions  being:  That  the  Baldwin, 
Rhode  Island  Greening,  Spitaenburg  and  Newtown  Pippin  are 
wholly  worthless  in  tree  over  an  area  of  some  700  miles  north 
and  south,  and  1,200  miles  east  and  west  between,  the  lakes  and 
mountains ;  and  that  such  varieties  as  the  Fameuse,  Golden 
Russet,  Perry  Russet,  Tolman  Sweet  and  Northern  Spy  are 
only  partially  successful  in  a  very  limited  area  on  the  eastern 
and  south-eastern  border  of  this  district. 
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Professor  H.  N.  Starnes  gave  results  of  investigations  and 
ezperimeiits  in  the  Southern  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Stales  with 
specimens  of  Fig  trees  obtained  from  Oalifornia,  France,  Lorn- 
bardj  land  Nap^.  Many  of  these  trees  made  extraordinary 
growth,  a  height  of  16ft  after  a  oouplo  of  years  being  not 
unusual.  Th©  best  variety  he  found  to  be  the  Pear  Dure, 
which  promises  well,  and  results  iustify  tho  hope  that  Fig 
growing  in  the  Gulf  region  m»y  yet  become  a  useful  industry. 

Th©  history  of  fruit-growing  in  th©  States  of  Florida,  Mary- 
land^ Ohio  and  Virginia  was  given  in  a  series  of  papers  by 
leading  members  in  those  States.  A.  N.  McNeill,  Depart- 
mont  of  Agriculture,  Ottawa,  spoke  on  the  "Operation  or  the 
Canadian  Fruit  Marks  Act."  His  account  so  favourably  im- 
pressed the  members  that  after  some  di^ussion  the  following 
resolution  was  adopted  by  th©  society : — 

Besolvod :  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  by  the 
chair  to  confor  with  th©  nnit©d  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, with  the  object  of  securing  th©  enactment  of  national 
regulations  int©nd©d  to  socure  for  us  the  substantial  benefits 
conferred  upon  the  Canadians  by  their  "Firuit  Marks  Act.'* 
Th&j  wore  also  requested  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  Stat© 
Horticultural  Societies  and  trade  organisations.— ("The  Florists' 
Exchange.") 

Birmingham  Gardeners*. 

The  initial  moeting  of  the  autumn  session  took  place  on 
Monday,  October  7,  with  th©  president,  Mr.  Walter  E.  Colling©, 
occupying  the  cbair.  Mr.  H.  Dunkin,  lecturer  in  horticul- 
ture to  ^©  Warwickahir©  County  Council,  gave  an  address  on 
"Fruit  Growing  in  th©  Midlands."  In  the  course  of  his  re- 
marks Mr.  Dunkin  dwolt  upon  the  comparative  geographical 
conditions  and  aspects  suitable  for  successful  hardy  fruit 
growing  in  th©  Midlands,  and  pr©f©rr©d  an  elevated  sit©  to  that 
of  a  low  on©,  th©  bettor  to  escape  sharp  frosts  during  the 
blossoming  period.  "Smudge"  fires  act  as  a  preservative 
against  the  action  of  sharp  frosts.  Regarding  stocks  for 
Apples,  the  Broad-leaved  Paradise  was  advocated  for  bush  and 
cordons.  Adverting  to  the  due  preparation  of  the  soil,  the 
lecturer  exhibited  splendidly  coloured  fruit  of  such  as  Charles 
Boss,  Peas^ood's  Nonesuch,  Bismarck.  Lano's  Prince  Albert, 
and  others  m  evidence  of  the  results  oi  a  thorough  preparation 
of  apparently  an  obdurate  and  uncongenial  soil,  forming  the 
experimental  garden  or  orchard  of  the  County  Council  at 
Warwick.  The  trees  in  question  were  only  two  and  a  half  years 
old.  Summer  pruning  was  emphatically  advocated,  with  cer- 
tain reservations,  of  course.  The  lecturer  was  listened  to  with 
marked  attention,  and  was  followed  by  an  animated  discussion. 
A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  Mr.  Dunkin.  Mr.  E. 
Burden  exhibited  a  nice  collection  of  Apples  from  voung  trees 
grown  by  himself  at  King's  Heath.  Mr.  C.  H.  Herbert,  florist. 
Acock's  Green,  brought  examples  of  hybrid  Marguerite  ana 
border  Carnations,  possessing  a  marked  improvement  upon  the 
former  sorts — W.  G. 

Isle  of  Wight  Hortioultnral. 

The  first  meetine  of  the  autumn  session  of  the  above  associa. 
tion  was  held  at  the  Literary  Society's  premises,  Newport,  on 
Saturday  evening,  October  6,  1907.  Mr.  W.  W.  Sheath, 
F.R.H.S.,  The  Gardens,  Macrocarpa,  Ventnor.  gave  an  interest, 
ing  and  most  instructive  lecture  entitled  ''  Notes  on  Bedding 
and  other  Plants  in  and  Around  London.''  There  w^as  a  good 
attendance  of  members,  Mr.  T.  OoUister  presiding.  The  chair- 
man, in  his  opening  remarks,  said  that  was  their  first  meeting 
since  the  great  loss  the  association  had  sustained  by  the 
lamented  death  of  their  devoted  chairman,  Dr.  Groves,  J. P. 
Words  would  altogether  fail  to  express  his  feelings,  and  he  was 
sure  in  saying  that  he  was  voicing  the  sentiments  of  the  meet- 
ing. Mr.  Sheath  then  proceeded  with  his  lecture,  and  spoke  at 
some  length  about  the  occupants  in  the  various  beds  and  borders 
in  Battersea  Park,  from  thence  to  Hyde  Park,  Kennington  Park, 
and  finally  Hampton  Court,  where  the  bedding  this  summer^  in 
the  opinion  of  the  lecturer,  was  by  far  the  beat.  He  detailed 
the  principal  beds,  giving  the  arrangement  and  blending  of  the 
various  occupants,  and  the  wonderful  effect  some  of  them  pro- 
duced ;  an  object  lesson  to  any  crardener  in  the  art  of  bedding. 
The  chairman  prop9sed  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Sheath 
for  his  lecture,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  Wickens,  sup- 
ported by  Mr.  W.  H.  Dyer,  and  carried  by  acclamation.  Mr. 
Pascoe  gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  l)edding  arrangements 
in  Regent^s  Park. 

It  was  unanimously  decided  to  continue  the  prize  essay 
scheme  for  under  sjardeners  in  the  Island,  providing  it  received 
suflficient  support  from  those  who  are  eligible  to  compete.  Mr. 
W.  H.  Dyer  was  elected  hon.  treasurer  (pro  tern.),  and  several 
new  members  were  also  elected.  Exhibits  :  Mr.  Sheath  exhibited 
blooms  of  the  new  Pjeony-flowered  Dahlias,  kindiv  sent  by 
the  Messrs.  Oannell,  Swanley.  Mr.  Tosdevin,  Merstone,  had  a 
nice  exhibit  of  well-grown  Carrots  and  Parsnips,  and  was 
deservedly  awarded  a  certificate  of  cultural  merit.  Mr. 
Collister  broufi:ht  from  the  gardens  of  Sir  J.  I.  Thorn ycroft  fine 
examples  of  Peasgood^s  Nonesuch  Apples.  A  unanimous  vote 
of  thanks  was  accorded  the  exhibits. 


Beokenham  Horticultural. 

On  Friday,  the  11th  inst.,  the  first  lecture  of  the  session 
was  given  on  "Herbaceous  Plants,'*  by  Mr.  Geo.  Bunyard, 
V.M.H.,  the  chair  being  occupied  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Arnott, 
president  of  the  society.  There  was  a  very  fair  attendance 
despite  most  unpropitious  weather.  The  lecturer  commenced 
witJi  imaginary  new  borders  trenched  3ft  deep,  with  a  foot  of 
good  manure  worked  in,  and  giving  a  list  of  plants  suitable,  and 
also  indicating  their  relative  positions  in  the  border.  Mr. 
Bunyard  spoke  for  about  an  hour,  and  concluded  with  a  few 
fruit  hinta.  The  hearty  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  give^  both 
lecturer  and  chairman.  Mr.  Mark  Webster  was  awarded  a 
special  certificate  for  some  excellent  clusters  of  Alicante  and 
Gros  Maroc  Grapes,  the  berries  of  the  latter  being  especially 
fine.  Certificates  were  also  awaixied  Mr.  TroweU  for  table 
plants,  which  included  some  good  seedling  Draceenas ;  and  to  Mr. 
Thos.   Young  for  Tomatoes.— T.  C. 

Metropolitan  Public  Gardens*. 

Open  Spaces. — At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan 
Public  Gardens  Association,  held  at  83,  Lancaster  Gate,  W.,  on 
Wednesday  afternoon,  the  Hon.  Dudley  Fortescue.  vice- 
cliairman,  presiding,  an  invitation  was  accepted  to  take  part 
in  a  Conference  on  Town  Planning  to  be  hela  in  London  at  the 
end  of  the  month,  and  particulars  were  received  of  the  Chelsea 
Embellishment  Association,  a  newly-formed  local  society. 
Communications  were  read  thanking  the  association  for  its 
action  in  suppjorting  the  Birmingham  Open  Spaces  Society  in 
its  efforts  to  induce  the  Coi*poration  to  accept  three  small 
sites  oflFered  by  the  society  for  public  recreation  in  thepoor  and 
crowded  parts  of  that  citv.  It  was  st-ated  that  the  War  Office 
had  agreed  to  abandon  the  proposal  to  build  on  Eltham  Com- 
mon, and  that  the  St.  Pancras  Borough  Council  would  not  take 
over  St.  George's  (Queen's  Square)  disused  burial  ground 
unless  the  association  could  obtain  a  transfer  of  the  freehold 
from  the  incumbent.  The  report  relating  to  the  Barking  Road, 
East  Ham,  recreation  ground  scheme,  showed  that  the  trustees 
of  the  London  Parochial  Charities  had  very  kindly  increased 
their  grant  thereto  from  £500  to  £1,000,  and  it  was  decided 
to  make  an  appeal  for  the  balance  of  £1,800. 

A  report  presented  with  reference  to  the  outside  window 
garden  competitions,  for  which  the  association  provided  prizes, 
showed  that  there  had  beei^  twentv  such  competitions  m  the 
poorer  parts  of  the  Metropolis,  witn  over  500  entries  and  140 
prizewinners,  and  that  this  effort  to  brighten  the  streets  was 
meeting  with  success.  A  re^rt  was  subnutted  as  to  the  lopping 
and  thinning  of  trees  in  the  Kensington  thoroughfares,  wnich 
the  association  had  been  requested  by  the  Borough  Council  to 
prepare,  and  it  was  agreed  to  submit  it  to  that  body.  The 
association's  assistance  was  sought  in  reference  to  schemes  for 
securing  thii-ty  acres  at  Gipsy  iSoad,  Norwood,  for  which  about 
£3,000  wjas  stdl  outstanding ;  and  four  aqres  at  Bow,  for  which 
£10,000  was  required.  It  was  stated  that  the  Duke  of  West- 
minster had  kindly  allowed  the  a^asociation  to  open  Lower 
Grosvenor  Gardens  to  the  public  during  August  and  September. 
It  was  agreed  to  plant  trees  in  Southwark  Cathedral  Yard, 
and  to  assist  in  similar  work  in  certain  iroads  in  East  Ham. 
It  was  announced  that  the  Purle^  Beeches  Scheme  had  been 
completed,  and  letters  were  read  with  regret  from  the  Twicken- 
ham and  Heston  and  Isle  worth  District  Councils  declining  to 
take  steps  towards  acquiring  Whitton  Park.  • 


Haidy  Plant  Motes. 

Megaieai. 

No  evergreen  herbaceous  dwarf  plants  are  so  effective  for  a 
variety  of  situations  as  these  are.  By  the  way,  have  we  not 
an  anomaly  here?  We  are  told  that  "herbaceous"  plants  are 
such  as  die  down  to  the  ground  every  ^'ear  •  and  where  they  do 
not  do  so,  as  in  Carnations  and  Armenas.  tne>-  are  suffruticose 
But  do  the  Megaseas  come  strictly  under  either  definition!'' 
They  are  very  suitable  for  the  edges  of  a  rockery,  or  for  a 
stony  bank  bordering  upon  steps.  They  are  also  used  to  good 
effect  on  flat  borders  in  front  of  a  line  of  shrubs,  or  a  mass  of 
shrubs.  Almost  anywhere  their  strongly  ribbed^  succulent, 
shiny  leaves  are  handsome.  The  variety  Stracheyi,  or  rather 
it  is  a  species,  has  burnished  crimson  leaves  in  winter;  while 
those  of  Saxifraga  cordifolia  are  purplish-crimson.  Each  of 
these  have  handsome  and  well-marked  varieties.  As  to  site  and 
soil  the  Megaseas  (as  these  forms  of  Saxifraga  are  called)  are 
exceedingly  accommodating.     They  flower  in  spring. 

Allium  iplqaetFam. 

One  of  mv  favourite  Alliums  is  A.  triquetrum,  the  Keeled 

Allium,  which  is  an  old  occupant  of  gardens  in  this  country, 

but  which,   notwithstanding  this,   is  yet  unknown  to  the  vast 

majority  of  growers  of  hardy  flowers.       As  a  garden  bulb  it  is 
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beautiful,  with  its  triangular  8t«ms,  each  bearing  en  umbel  of 
drooping  whit-e  flowers  with  a  green  streak  down  each  segment. 
The  umbel  is  not  a  stiff  one,  like  some  produced  by  manj  other 
Alliums,  but  is  light  and  loose,  and  tne  whole  effect  is  most 


increase  if  the  seeds  are  allowed  to  ripen ;  the  increase  at  the 
roots  is  not  unduly  rapid,  and  the  multiplication  of  the  plants 
is  not  an  objection  to  a  flower  in  the  grass ;  while  in  the  border 
timeous  cutting  off  the  seed  capsules  ere  they  ripen  will  be 


Megaseas  (Saxifraga  cordiloiia  and  S.  c.  purpurea). 


pleasing.  The  green  leaves  are  keeled  and  folded,  and  the  whole 
effect  of  the  ptent,  which  is  from  9in  to  12in  high,  is  good, 
either  in  a  border,  on  rcckwork,  or,  porhaps,  best  of  all^  in  the 
grass.       Its     one     fault  for  the  garden  lies  in  its  rapidity  of 


sufficient  to  keep  it  in  bounds.  Allium  triquetrum,  although  a 
native  of  the  Mediterranean  region,  is  hardy.  Planting  ought 
to  be  done  ss  early  ae  possible,  putting  the  bulbs  about  oin 
deep.— S.  Arnott. 
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YoQDg  Gardeners'  Compositions. 

A  contributor  to  the  '*  Readers*  Views "  department  has 
suggested  that  we  should  state  what  we  know  about  ^oung 
garaeners  as  letter  writers.  We  do  so  willingly ;  and  if  we 
may  afisist  our  younger  friends  in  one  or  two  particulars,  that 
will  be  an  excellent  result  and  reward.  So  far  as  penmanship 
is  to  be  considered  a  virtue,  our  experience  with  the  com- 
petitors in  tho  *'  Young  Garaeners'  Domain,"  in  the  great 
majority  of  oases,  has  been  entirely  to  their  credit.  ^  By  the 
rather  shaky  lines  and  laboured  loops,  it  is  manifest  that  a  few 
of  the  homy  handed  lads  find  the  pen  to  be  a  rather  too  dainty 
instrument  for  their  liking.  It  is  evident  in  other  cases  that  the 
pen  has  seen  better  days,  and  no  one  can  write  smoothly  and 
well  with  a  pen  (usually  called  the  "nib  ")  whose  separate  halves 
point  east  and  west.  Very  few  of  the  "  Y.G.D.  writers  are 
actually  careless.  Certainly  those  who  have  written  most  often 
are  decidedly  superior;  and  some  of  them  have  written,  not 
only  legibly,  but  beautifully,  from  the  start.  Others  began  with 
most  laboured,  angular  caiigraphy,  and  have  shown  a  more 
flowing,  smootnly-running,  prettier  style,  according  to  theii 
perseverance.  So  far  as  handwriting  is  to  be  discussed,  there- 
fore, we  are  most  gratified  to  be  able  to  bear  witness  to  its 
general  good  quality.  From  the  few  emendations  in  their  manu. 
scripts,  it  appears  probable  that  the  majority  first  of  all  write 
a  digest  of  their  intended  essay,  and  afterwards  place  pen  to 
paper  with  artistic  determination. 

It  is  in  the  matter  of  orthography  (spelling)  that  very  many 
are  weak.  In  letter  after  letter  we  have  to  strike  out  a  final 
**  1 "  in  words  like  useful  and  until,  which  we  find  written 
usefuU  and  unttU.  We  were  never  more  surprised  than  upon 
the  occasion  of  receiving  a  letter  from  a  Scotch  lad  whom  we 
know  to  be  the  holder  of  at  least  two  silver  medals  as  tokens 
of  leadership  in  his  classes  in  science,  to  find  nearly  thirty  per 
cent,  of  his  words  (quite  ordinary  words)  wrongly  spelled.  So 
promising  was  this  young  man  that  we  wrote  to  nim  personally, 
pointing  out  his  serious  defects,  and  advising  him  to  lessen  his 
scientific  studies  in  favour  of  a  spelling  book,  since,  however 
much  he  knew  of  botany  and  entomology  and  chemistry,  no 
authority,  or  council,  or  other  board  could  engage  him  so  long 
as  he  was  unable  to  spell  decently.  He  was  a  lad  of  good  sense, 
and  the  change  in  a  week  or  two  was  truly  remarkable  and  most 
gratifying.  On  another  occasion,  a  head  gardener  friend's  essay 
for  a  debating  society  came  into  our  hands,  and  we  were 
astonished  to  discover  a  mo^  lamentable  weakness  in  spelling. 
It  is  not  the  business  of  science  teachers  to  go  editing  the  com. 
positions  of  their  students,  when  the  latter  send  in  written  re- 
plies to  questions.  In  many  oases  these  teachers  never  see  the 
notes  of  their  pupils.  They  deliver  their  lectures  and  there 
their  business  ends. 

But  the  young  men  themselves  can  surely  use  their  eyes. 
We  often  wonder  what  sort  of  gardener  he  must  be— since  a 
gardener  should  be  an  acute  observer— who  begins  a  letter  with  a 
small  i.  Yet  this  is  no  exaggeration  of  facts ;  we  sometimes  re- 
ceive letters  like  that.  Such  mistakes  as  using  the  past  tense  of 
a  verb  where  the  present  tense  ought  to  be  used,  is  more  pardon- 
able than  some  other  errors.  English  people,  we  find,  have  a 
proneness  to  misuse  the  verbs  "to  lie"  €uid  "to  see."  They 
say  or  write,  "  I  gee  him  laying  on  the  grass."  which  makes  one 
of  the  verbs  wrong ;  and  both  are  wrong  if  they  are  speaking  in 
the  past  tense.  The  correct  form  of  the  sentence  is,  "  I  (J^t) 
him  lying  on  the  grass."  Laying,  for  lying  (meaning  to  lie 
down)  is  a  very  common  error.  Scotsmen  are  apt  to  misuse 
shall  and  will. 

These  are  idiomatic  phrases  however,  and  close  attention 
when  reading  or  speaking  will  discover  their  incorrectness,  when, 
of  course,  they  should  be  given  up.  Curiously,  some  folks  write 
better  than  they  speak.  One  known  to  us,  who  is  an  excellent 
vocalist  and  meets  many  well-bred  persons,  and  who  writes  very 
passably,  used  the  phrase,  "  I  see  they  two  along  the  road." 

Why,  again,  should  generally-well-enlightened  men  use  small 
letters  for  the  days  of  the  week,  or  for  the  months  of  the  year? 
Surely  it  is,  and  has  been  always,  an  elementary  rule  that  these, 
equally  with  the  first  letter  in  lines  of  poetry,  the  titles  of  books 
or  newspapers,  or  of  great  events,  and  all  proper  nouns,  should 
be  written  with  capitals.  We  feel  justified  in  alluding  to  this, 
however,  and  trust  that  others  besides  our  "  Young  Gardeners' 
Domain  "  writers  will  make  a  note  of  it.  An  older  rule,  not 
always  applied  in  present-day  compositions,  was  that  the  first 
word  of  a  direct  quotation  should  start  with  a  capital  letter. 

We  did  not  intend  to  proceed  so  far  as  this,  but  merely  to 
state  our  opinion  of  our  own  young  gardeners'  letters.  Some 
are  bad,  but  far  more  are  good ;  anil  not  a  doaen  of  them  have 
been  discarded  during  the  past  two  years.  When  it  is  known 
that  an  average  of  five  is  printed  each  week  throughout  the 
year,  making  over  200  in  twelve  months,  the  proportion  of 
failures  is  seen  to  be  exceedingly  small.  Of  course,  "  the  head  " 
or  "  the  tail  "  of  some  of  them  has  to  be  chopped  oflF.  our  object 
being  to  encourage  every  deserving  endeavourer ;  and  those  who 
exhjjbit  gross  carelessness  are  the  ones  who  suflFer. 


We  sometimes  wonder  what  these  slovenly  writers  think  they 
are  about.  Probably  they  are  like  that  gentleman  who  was 
intimately  known  to  us,  and  for  whom  a  young  friend  acted  as 
amanuensis  on  one  occasion.  Evidently  the  swiftness  of  the 
lad's  writing  was  at  fault,  and  he  said  so;  but  it  could  have  been 
proved  to  the  complainant  that  his  own  caiigraphy.  if  fast,  was 
all  but  illegible  and  took  four  times  longer  to  read  than  that  of  a 
careful  handwriter.  People  should  remember  that  if  they  save 
their  own  time  by  very  fast  writing,  they  waste  other  people's. 
Editors  and  printers  would  very  particularly  like  this  to  be  re- 
membered I 

Several  young  friends  stumble  over  such  words  as  whether, 
which,  and  where,  and  omit  the  first  h.  One  contributor  had 
actually  written  **  which  "  correctly,  but  trusting  to  his  mother- 
tongue,  he  scored  it  out  and  wrote  over  it  **  witch  I" 

In  conclusion,  might  we  once  again  suggest  to  writers  to 
**  broaden  the  platform  of  their  understandings"  by  choosing 
subjects  that  are,  as  much  as  possible,  distinct  from  matters  ot 
cultivation?  The  object  of  the  Domain  is  to  offer  facilities  to 
youn^  ^rdeners  for  learning  to  write  wdl ;  and  for  the  exercise 
of  originality.  If  a  contributor  sits  down  to  write  about  the 
cultivation  of  the  Persian  Cyclamen  (and  we  have  at  least  five 
letters  by  us  on  this  subject),  he  at  once  offers  himself  up  to 
temptation— the  temptation  of  exactly  repeating  what  his  pre- 
decessors have  expressed  in  gardening  books  and  papers  a 
hundred  times  before.  But  if  he  would  think  out  something 
that  seems  to  him  to  be  a  neglected  topic,  and  to  say  his  best 
about  it — interestingly,  fittin^y,  freshly  and  well — he  will  soon 
find  that  new  ideas  arise  in  his  mind  j  and  for  every  such  well- 
directed  effort  the  world  around  him  will  seem  richer  and 
more  entertaining. 

Probably  it  is  a  good  thing  to  win  and  pocket  the  humble 
prize  of  five  shillings ;  but  it  is  far  better  to  have  improved 
one's  mind  and  hand,  and  by  this  means  to  have  also  improred 
one's  chances  of  gaining  promotion  in  one's  calling. 


Toang  Gardeners'  DomaiD. 

•••  The  prize  is  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  Richardson,  The 
Gardens,  Stoke  Park,  Guildford,  for  his  article  on  Poinaettia 
culture.     Honourable  mention  is  accorded  to  Mr.  Watson. 

The  Poinsettia  (Eaphorbla  puloherrima). 

The  glorious  soarlet  bracts  of  this  subject,  which  are  pro- 
duoed  in  autumn  and  winter,  are  inviduable  to  everyone  who 
possesses  a  conservatory  or  greenhouse  provided  with  artificial 
neat.  Well  grown  plants  will  produce  bracts  lOiu  to  12in  acrcds, 
which  last  long  on  the  plant,  and  are  equally  serviceable  when 
cut,  as  they  endure  a  considerable  time  in  water  if  the  ends  are 
charred.  Cultivation  of  the  Poinsettia  is  simple.  Cuttings  root 
easily  if  taken  off  with  a  heel  in  the  spring  when  about  3in  long. 
They  should  then  be  inserted  singly  in  small  pots,  filled  with 
aanoy  soil,  and  placed  in  a  propagating  frame  in  brisk  heat. 
Directly  they  are  rooted  a  shelf  close  to  the  glass  will  be  found  « 
good  position  in  order  to  keep  them  dwarf,  but  they  will  require 
fading  for  a  iew  days  if  tne  sun  is  hot.  When  the  pots  are 
getting  filled  with  roots  the  plants  will  need  a  shift.  We  pot 
ours  straight  into  48's,  and  confine  them  in  these  pots  to  cause 
them  to  flower.  But  they  must  have  something  good  in  which 
to  grow:  two-thirds  fibrous  loam,  one. third  equal  parts  leaf  soil 
and  dried  cow  manure,  with  plenty  of  sand,  and  a  little  old 
mortar  and  soot  added,  is  a  compost  the  Poinsettia  revels  in. 
Firm  potting  is  essential  to  produce  strong  short- jointed  growth , 
which  should  not  be  checked  in   any  ^-ay. 

Cold  frames  are  very  suitable  for  these  subjects  during  the 
hottest  part  of  summer.  They  require  no  shade  whatever  if 
placed  on  an  ash  bottom,  keeping  them  properly  watered  and 
syringed,  admitting  air  abundantly  when  the  sun  is  hot,  but 
very  oautiously  on  cold  days.  WTien  the  pots  are  full  of  roots 
weak  stimulants  may  he  given  with  advantage.  Clear  soot  water 
and  dnainings  from  the  stables  are  excellent,  and  will  prove 
beneficial  if  given  alternately  with  Clay's  Fertiliser  until  the 
bracts  appear.  Assuming  that  these  plants  have  been  grown  in 
a  cold  frame,  before  the  end  of  September  thev  will  need  a  little 
warmth,  and  should  therefore  be  housed.  Intermediate  tem- 
perature suits  best,  with  plenty  of  daylight,  keeping  their  heads 
close  to  the  roof  glciss.  They  will  thus  produce  bracts  in 
November  and  December,  and  may  then  be  taken  to  the  con- 
servatory. Nothing  looks  more  charming  at  this  dull  period, 
espeJLally  if  grouped  with  white  Chrysanthemums.  When 
finished  they  may  be  stored  in  any  out-of-the-way  place,  such 
as  under  benchea,  where  the  temperature  does  not  fall  below 
4ddeg,  and  here  remain  till  early  in  spring,  when  they  should 
be  brought  out,  be  pruned,  and  started  into  new  growth  to 
provide  the  necessary  supply  of  cuttings.  By  the  above  treat- 
ment I  am  fully  justified  in  saying  that  we  have  had  bracts 
measuring  a  foot  across  on  plants  varying  in  height  from  2ft  to 
3ft.~W.  R.,  Guildford. 
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Inemonef. 

From  February  to  October  is  a  long  stretch,  yet-  with  a  little 
care  in  placing  and  planting  Anemones  may  be  bad.  in  some 
form  or  other,  to  flower  through  these  months.  A«  winter 
melts,  so  Anemone  Hepatica  and  its  varieties  begin  to  blossom, 
cloeely  followed  by  apennina  and  blanda ;  then  nemorosa  and  its 
hvbndfi,  rosea,  alba,  and  Robinsoniana.  Before  these  piiss  out 
alpina  has  begun,  succeeded  by  sylvestris,  Pulsatilla,  and 
Dahurica,  P.  alba,  Halleri,  and  vernalisj  while  ranunculoides, 
dichtotoma,  and  narcissiflora  end  the  spring  flowering  section. 
By  planting  late  in  the  year,  and  again  in  earliest  spring, 
A.  ooixmaria  and  A.  fulgens  will  carry  us  on  to  the  autumn, 
when  A.  ja|)onica,  with  its  glorious  varieties,  continue  the 
aaason  till  frosts  oome. 

For  shady  places  in  tho  woods,  and  rather  moist  xx)sitions,  in 
a  compost  of  leaf  soil  and  eand,  apennina,  nemorosa,  and 
varieties  aloina,  blabda  and  sjrlvestris  will  flourish  and  be  no 
further  trouble.  They  are  specially  commendable  for  natunalis- 
ing  in  woodland  walks. 

In  rich  deep  soils,  by  no  means  heavy,  A.  dichotoma  (white 
and  pink),  A.  palmata  (yellow),  A.  ranunculoides  (yellow),  will 
find  suitable  positions  if  they  can  receive  a  half  shade,  not  too 
much  though. 

Upon  drier  positions,  and  sli^tly  raised  from  the  normal 
land  level.  Anemone  pulsatilla,  its  hybrids,  blue,  white,  and 
rose,  A.  Halleri  (pinkish  purple)  are  the  best  for  such  a  spot. 
These  may  be  given  a  top-dressing  of  peat^  leaf  soil  and  sand 
annually,  as  they  need  a  little  better  attention.  Hepaticas  and 
narcissiflora  like  a  more  exposed  position,  with  a  rich  moist 
bottom,  as  also  do  alpina  sufphurea.  This  latter  I  have  found 
very  subject  to  the  leaf-mining  maesot,  and  needs  extra  care 
to  establish  it,  and  it  seems  that  if  al^wed  to  become  dry  about 
May  or  thereabouts,  very  little  snlphurea  appears  next  season. 
It  is  also  a  shy  bloomer.  Vernalis  requires  a  sheltered,  warm, 
haJf-ahady  position,  and  revels  in  peat  and  sand. 

A.  ooronaria,  A.  fulgens,  and  St.  Brigid's  do  best  in  a  rich 
soil  in  a  slightly  shaded  position.  When  planting  the  tubers' 
^ace  them  on  a  bed  of  sane,  as  this  helps  root  action ;  also  when 
lifted,  as  they  should  be  in  the  autumn,  the  tubers  oome  away 
clean.  Subject  them  to  a  rather  severe  baking  in  the  sun, 
and  plant  as  advised  before.  All  the  tuberous  rootod  Anemones 
are  best  planted  in  the  late  autumn,  and  do  not  plant  too  deep, 
4in  to  5in  being  ample. 

A.  japonica  is  a  typical  border  plant,  revelling  in  a  rich  deep 
soil  to  be  seen  at  their  best  in  beds  or  masses  by  themselves. 
Thev  are  best  planted  and  divided  in  the  lat«  autumn  also, 
while  the  leaves  are  on.  The  best  varieties  are  A.  japonica 
(pink),  A.  j.  alba,  A.  j.  fl.-pL,  A.  j.  alba  fl.-pl.,  A.  j.  Whirl- 
wind, Queen  Charlotte,  rubra  (both  good  reds),  and  Mont 
Rosa,  a  semi-double  pink.^D.  Watson. 

Border  Camatlont  from  Seed. 

Border  Carnations  form  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the 
aarden,  and  are  esteemed  for  their  fragrance  and  for  the 
aiversity  of  their  colours.  If  raised  from  seeds,  these  should 
be  sown  in  a  well  drained  pan,  and  placed  in  a  cold  frame  about 
the  end  of  Mardh.  By  the  end  of  May  the  plants  will  be  large 
enongh  to  pot  into  60's.  Pot  firmly  in  a  compost  of  two  parts 
loam,  one  of  leaf  soil,  and  a  liberal  Quantity  of  road  sand,  and 
eventually  plant  them  out  in  a  bed  where  they  are  to  stand  the 
winter  ana  to  flower  the  following  spring.  Plants  raised  the 
previous  year  will  flower  the  following  spring.  When  prepar- 
inir  the  bed  for  receiving  the  seedlings,  ii  the  soil  is  stiff,  mix 
with  it  some  old  potting  soil  with  a  little  soot,  lime,  and  mortar 
nibble.  Seedlings  have  a  tendency  to  flower  freely.  That,  I 
think,  is  why  they  are  somet'mes  esteemed  more  than  named 
varieties,  but  by  removing  duplicate  buds  you  get  a  much  better 
flower  and  longer  stem,  which  is  a  great  benefit  for  decoration. 
If  the  seed  is  purchased  from  a  Carnation  specialist,  who  only 
saves  seed  from  the  best  varieties,  some  of  the  plants  may  be 
wctrth  layering,  and  will  be  superior  to  some  of  the  named 
varieties. 

July  and  August  are  the  busiest  months  with  Carnations. 
The  soil  must  be  kept  free  from  weeds  and  hoed  frequently,  so  as 
to  keep  it  sweet.  Care  should  be  taken  for  any  signs  of  the 
Oari\ation  grub,  which  is  manifested  in  the  leaves  by  a  streak 
of  yeUow.  It  does  but  little  harm  in  the  leaves,  but  if  left  un- 
molested, and  it  reaches  the  root,  will  end  in  the  destruction  of 
the  plants.  Rust,  too,  if  taken  in  time,  may  be  checked  by  a 
<(Drinkling  of  soot  over  the  foliage  when  the  plants  are  damp. 
In  staking  oare  should  be  taken,  as  that  is  the  chief  operation 
that  is  essential  to  the  plant's  appearance.  For  this  purpose  use  a 
green  painted  stake,  and  tie  loosely  with  green  oast,  taking 
care  taat  all  the  blooms  are  left  free,  otherwise  they  will  be 
deformed. 

In  layering  place  some  good  sharp  soil  around  the  plants; 
cut  out  all  weak  growing  shoots,  and  only  layer  those  of  a 
strong  aopearance.  Strip  off  the  bottom  leaves,  arid  with  a 
sharp  knife  draw  it  through  a  node  or  joint,  about  4in  from  the 
top,  and  half  way  through  the  stem.  Open  the  tongue,  and 
press  it  tizhtlv  into  the  soil  and  peg  down,  so  that  it  cannot 
slip,  and  finally  afford  water.     About  six  weeks  after  layering 


sever  them  from  the  plant,  as  by  this  time  they  will  have  made 
enough  root  to  sustain  themselves.  Then  in  about  two  weeks 
more  they  will  be  ready  to  plant  out  in  the  border.  When  pre- 
p»aring  the  border  dig  the  manure  in  very  deeply,  as  the  roots 
of  Carnations  do  not  like  it  fresh,  and  mix  wiui  the  top  soil 
some  soot,  lime,  moi*tar  rubble,  or  road  sand.  Tread  firmly, 
and  plant  about  a  foot  to  15in  apart,  anH  finally  dust  with  soot 
to  protect  them  from  pe»ts.  The  plants  like  firm  soil  and  plenty 
of  water  while  growing — H.  Stbvkms,  Sutton  Place,  Guildford. 

Model  Cottage  Gardeiif. 

During  a  recent  visit  to  the  picturesque  village  of  Elsham, 
which  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Lincolnshire  wolds,  I  was 
much  struck  by  the  lovely  gardens,  which  reflect  the  greatest 
credit  on  the  cottagers  of  the  place.  The  villagers  at  Elsham 
are  certainly  to  be  congratulated  on  possessing  such  large 
stretches  of  ground,  and  upon  the  splenoid  way  m  which  they 
cultivate  ana  crop  them.  Never  have  I  seen  sucli  fine  gardens 
in  any  other  part  of  the  country.  The  front  portions,  facing 
the  road,  are  devoted  to  flower  gardening,  while  the  rest  is 
given  to  the  cultivation  of  fruit  and  vegetables.  The  produce 
m  all  those  I  inspected  was  really  first  class.  Many  of  the 
designs  in  the  flower  gardens  are  very  artistic,  and  the  colours 
are  especially  well  blended. 

The  local  flower  show,  which  was  started  thirty-eight  years 
ago  by  the  late  Sir  John  Astley,  Bart.,  has  done  much  to  stimu- 
late tJie  interest  in  gardening.  Very  encouraging  prizes  arc 
offered  by  this  society,  which  I  should  say  was  started  entirely 
for  the  benefit  of  the  cottagers,  and  is  now  one  of  the.  most 
successful  flower  shows  in  the  county.  In  the  cottagers'  classes 
very  ftne  exhibits  of  vegetables  and  flowers  are  seen,  and  I 
think  there  is  a  steady  improvement  in  qualitv  yearly. 

By  the  kindness  of  Sir  Francis  Astley-Corbett,  Bart.,  the 
beautiful  gardens  at  the  hall  are  thrown  open  to  the  publio 
on  the  show  day.  This  alone  is  greatly  appreciated,  and 
attracts  people  for  many  miles  around.  Several  years  ago  the 
County  Council  of  North  Lindsey  offered  prizes  for  the  best 
kept  gardens,  and  the  first  and  second  both  came  to  Elsham. 
N^dless  to  say,  the  recipients  of  these  prizes  were  justly  pdroud 
at  having  beaten  so  many  competitors.  There  is  one  other 
thing  wortliy  of  mention,  and  that  is  that  in  Elsham,  and 
WorTaby,  the  neighbouring  village,  there  is  no  public  house, 
consequently  there  is  no  counter  attraction,  and  the  cottagers 
can  devote  all  their  spare  time  to  their  gardens,  and  vie  with 
one  another  who  shall  be  the  victor  at  the  forthcoming  ex- 
hibitions.— J.  G. 

Gompoftti* 

The  secret  of  successful  gardening  lies  in  the  mixing  of  soils 
for  the  different  subjects.  A  compost  is  a  mixture  of  soils  or 
manures  for  potting  or  top-dressing  plants,  of  which  loam  gener. 
ally  forms  the  greater  part.  It  is  not  often  used  by  itself,  as 
for  most  plants  it  requires  to  be  made  lighter  to  encourage  root 
action,  and  to  make  it  more  porous.  Charcoal,  sharp  sand,  leaf 
soil,  burnt  earth,  peat,  and  manures  may  be  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. All  manures  should  be  used  when  somewhat  dry,  and  not 
m  a  raw,  fresh  state,  as  this  sometimes  proves  destructive.  Good 
leaf  soil  is  one  of  the  most  useful  ingredients  for  composts.  A 
compost  of  any  description  should  be  thoroughly  mixed  before 
being  used,  so  that  the  different  parts  are  equallv  incorporated. 
It  should  not  be  too  dry,  nor  sufficiently  wet  to  cling  together. 
A  great  deal  of  thought  is  demanded  in  preparing  composts,  as 
we  have  to  consider  whether  the  plant  is  to  be  potted 
temporarily  or  permanently,  whether  it  is  hard-wooded  or  soft- 
wooded,  also  tne  description  of  the  plant  for  which  it  is  in- 
tended. Young  plants,  in  all  cases,  should  be  given  a  lighter 
soil  than  those  that  are  better  established,  as  root  action  is 
thus  made  much  freer.— C.  Langbidgb,  High  Leigh,  Hoddesdon. 
Herbaeeo«B  Caloeolarlai. 

The  florists'  Calceolaria  is  considered  by  some  very  difficult  to 
grow,  but  with  a  little  attention  there  is  hardly  another  plant 
more  easy  to  manage.  The  seed  may  be  sown  from  May  to  July, 
pots  or  pans  being  used,  half  filling  them  with  crocks  and  a  little 
rough  compost  over  them,  and  use  a  light,  rich,  sandy  compost. 
A  mere  pinch  of  seeds  will  suffice  for  a  sowing.  Cover  the  seed 
with  a  sprinkling  of  silver  sand ;  also  place  a  piece  of  glass  over 
the  pot  or  pan^  and  set  it  in  a  cool  greenhouse  or  frame,  when 
germination  will  soon  beein.  As  soon  as  the  plants  are  large 
enough  to  handle  they  should  be  pricked  off  into  a  compost  of 
a  sandy  nature,  being  kept  moist  and  growing,  with  plenty  of 
air,  and  ^aded  from  the  sun.  Pot  them  on  as  they  require  it. 
No  shifts  should  be  made  from  November  to  February,  as  the 
plants  do  not  make  roots  in  winter,  and  will  stand  better  when 
the  roots  touch  the  sides  of  the  pots.  The  best  place  to  winter 
them  in  is  a  heated  frame,  where  they  can  be  protected  from 
severe  frosts  and  damp  weather.  They  will  stand  in  a  tempera- 
ture of  from  40de2  to  50deg  F.  Every  precaution  must  be  taken 
to  keep  them  free  from  grreen  flv.  In  order  to  do  this  fumigate 
the  plants  occasionally.  The  principal  growth  of  the  plants  will 
be  made  after  Christmas:  and  the  pots  being  full  of  roots  a 
watering  with  a  good  fertiliser  once  or  twice  a  week  will  be  of 
great  advantage.— J.  P. 
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WORK^fo^theWEEK.. 


Hardy  Frolt  Gardto. 

PLANTING.— The  heavy  downpours  of  rain  we  are  now 
r€K>eiving,  and  which  appear  to  be  general  over  the  country, 
will  tend  to  keep  back  the  preparation  of  the  land  it  is  intended 
to  plant  with  fruit  trees.  Those  who  took  advantage  of  the 
recent  fine  weather  will  now  be  thankful  for  the  efforts  made. 
Qnaas  Land,  unless  very  low  and  liable  to  flood,  mav  even  now  be 
deeply  dug,  or  in  the  case  of  a  large  area,  ploughed,  as  a  pre- 
paration in  readiness  for  planting  with  fruit  trees.  Stations  in 
grass  can  also  be  prepared,  and  planters  ought  always  to  have 
these  made  of  ample  siee,  so  that  there  may  for  some  years  be 
no  diflficulty  in  keeping  the  grass  from  growing  over  the  roots 
of  the  trees. 

GREASE  BANDING.— Where  winter  moths  have  been  pre- 
valent, and  the  trees  have  suffered  from  the  attacks  of  this 
pest,  bands  of  grease  upon  paper  specially  prepared  should  be 
placed  on  the  stems  of  the  trees.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  wise 
to  place  bands  around  trees  even  where  the  attacks  nave  been 
very  sHght  and  of  but  small  moment,  as  the  moths  and  larvae 
have  a  tendency  to  increase  at  an  alarming  rate,  once  they  have 
become  established  in  a  plantation.  The  grease  used  should  be 
of  good  Quality  and  of  such  a  character  that  it  will  not  readily 
dry  and  become  set;  when  the  grease  hardens  it  is  useless  for 
the  purpose,  as  the  female  moths  crawl  over  with  impunity  that 
which  ror  them  should  be  impassable. 

PLANTING  CHERRIES.— In  many  instances  the  growing 
of  this  fruit  has  proved  very  profitable,  but  unless  the  treefi  can 
be  planted  in  fair  numbers  the  cost  of  protection  is  too  great 
in  comparison.  It  is  not  therefore  advised  that  private  growers 
should  plant  them  in  the  open.  Planted  on  walls  they  can 
be  easily  netted,  and  only  in  this  way  can  the  birds  be  kept 
from  devouring  the  Cherries.  Where  a  man  can  be  kept  to 
shoot,  from  tJie  time  the  fruit  commences  colouring  until  it  is 
gathered,  the  case  is  different.  Cherries,  like  other  stone  fruit, 
are  partial  to  a  proportion  of  lime  in  the  land,  though  we  have 
found  them  succeed  fairly  well  for  a  time  on  gravel,  from 
which  it  waa  proved  lime  was  almost  entirely  absent.  For 
planting  a  wall  with  a  northern  aspect,  nothing  better  can  be 
used  than  the  Morello  Cherry,  though  if  the  position  be  open 
some  of  the  dessert  varieties  will  be  found  of  service,  biit  the 
situation  tends  to  cause  the  fruit  to  be  late.  Pruning  should 
always  be  carefully  carried  out,  as  the  severe  use  of  the  knife 
will  cause  the  trees  to  gum. 

STOCKS.— Those  who  desire  to  ^row  crops  of  fruit  in  the 
shortest  possible  time  will  not  be  likely  to  lose  sight  of  the 
difference  that  may  be  caused  by  the  us^  of  different  stocks. 
Apples  worked  on  the  Broad-leaved  Paradise  and  g^wn  as  open 
husoes  quickly  come  into  bearing,  and  are  economical  of  labour 
in  ^therin^  the  fruit  and  pruning.  That  some  varieties  are 
not  best  suited  in  the  long  run  by  this  method  may  be  true, 
some  of  the  verv  strong  growing  varieties  being  apt  to  become 
ov^r-large  for  the  purpose.  Pears  when  grown  on  the  Quince 
quickly  come  into  bearing  when  favourable  seasons  are  experi- 
enced, but  where  there  is  ample  room,  and  in  localities  where 
spring  frosts  are  too  prevalent,  it  may  be  best  to  rely  upon  the 
free  stock  for  these. — J.  W.,  Evesham. 

Fralt  Forcing. 

PEACHES   AND  NECTARINES:  EARLIEST  FORCED.— 

Whether  the  house  is  planted  with  the  varieties  Hale's  Early, 
Stirling  Castle,  Royal  George,  Dymond,  Crimson  Galande,  and 
similar  second-early  and  midseason  varieties  of  Peaches;  with 
Lord  Napier,  Stanwick  Elruge,  Rivers'  Orange,  and  Dayden 
Nectarines,  or  whether  the  sorts  consist  of  Alexander,  Waterloo. 
Duchess  of  Cornwall,  and  Amsden  June  Peaches,  with  Cardinal 
and  Early  Rivers  Nectarines,  the  trees  will  have  been  at  rest 
some  time,  and  having  been  dressed  and  everything  put  into 
proper  order,  but  little  beyond  keeping  as  cool  as  possible  will 
be  required  until  starting  them.  If  these  matters  have  not 
been  attended  to  as  referred  to  in  former  calendars,  we  urge 
their  being;  done  without  further  delay,  as  the  trees  of  the  first 
named  varieties  must  be  started  at  the  beginning  of  December 
to  have  ripe  fruit  at  the  end  of  April  or  early  in  May,  but  if 
of  the  last-mentioned  varieties  the  house  need  not  be  closed 
until  the  close  of  December,  and  the  forcing  commenced  at  the 
new  year.  This  is  a  clear  gain  of  one  month's  time  and  expense 
in  forcing  Peaches  and  Nectarines. 

SUCCESSION  HOUSES.— The  trees  wUl  be  in  various 
stages  of  maturing  the  foliage,  according  to  time  of  starting. 


but  this  muist  not  be  hurried  by  forcibly  removing  the  leaves. 
If  ripening  tardily,  as  they  are  in  many  cases  this  season, 
admit  air  freely  at  night,  keeping  the  houses  rather  close  in 
the  early  part  of  the  day,  and  maintaining  a  dry  atmosphere. 
Seek  gradual  maturation,  when  the  leaves  will  part  freely  from 
the  tre<?6.  AVlien  the  leaves  are  all  down,  unfasten  the  trees 
from  the  trellis,  perform  any  pruning  recjuired,  cleanse  the 
house  thoroughly,  paint  woodwork  and  trellis  if  necessary,  and 
dress  the  trees  with  an  insecticide.  Secure  the  trees  to  the 
trellis,  leaving  room  in  the  ligatures  for  the  branches  to  swell, 
as  tight  tying  is  one  of  the  most  prevalent  causes  of  gumming. 

Remove  the  surface  soil  down  to  the  roots,  and  supply  fresh 
loam  rather  stiff,  sprinkling  a  handful  of  steamed  bonemeal  and 
two  handfuU  of  wood  ashes  with  one  handful  of  soot  on  each 
square  yard,  scratching  in  lightly  with  a  fork.  If  wood  ashes 
are  not  forthcoming,  use  two  parts  sulphate  of  potash,  one 
part  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  half  a  part  sulphate  of  iron 
to  three  iwtrts  of  steamed  bonemeal,  mixed,  and  4oz  of  the 
mixture  per  square  yard.  Give  a  thorough  watering  to  inside 
borders  of  houses  with  fixed  roofs,  but  it  is  better  to  remove  the 
roof  lights  and  allow  the  borders  to  become  thoroughly  soaked 
by  the  autumn  rains. 

Any  lifting  and  root-pnining  of  trees  in  an  unsatisfactory 
state  should  ^  attended  to  as  soon  as  the  leaves  are  all  down, 
not  operating  in  any  case  until  the  foliage  becomes  mature, 
and  then  acting  with  despatch.  If  fresh  trees  have  to  be  intro- 
duced, it  should  be  performed  when  they  are  safe  for  removal, 
namely,  when  the  leaves  part  readily  from  them,  or  as  soon  as 
they  are  nearly  off  the  trees.  The  best  description  of  trees  for 
planting  in  houses  are  those  three  or  four  years  trained  to 
walls  or  to  trellises  under  glass,  and  prepared  for  lifting  by 
annual  or  biennial  transplanting. 

Such  trees  transplant  safely  with  abundance  of  fibrous  roots. 
Carefully  planted,  tney  can  be  forced  the  first  year  with  every 
confidence  of  a  crop,  if  not  started  before  the  new  year,  not 
brought  on  too  rapidly  and  not  overcropped.  It  is  always 
desirable  to  select  trained  trees  in  bearing  in  preference  to 
planting  young  trees  that  are  not  furnished  with  some  bearing 
wood,  but  if  young  trees  must  be  planted,  choose  such  as  have 
a  well-furnished  base,  free  from  gumming,  not  very  strong  m 
the  wood,  and  that  well  matured.— G.  A.,  St.  Albans,  Herts. 

The  Plant  Hoases. 

MALMAISON  CARNATIONS.— The  proper  management  of 
these  plants  during  the  winter  months  has  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  success  or  failure  at  the  flowering  season.  Very  little  arti- 
ficial heat  is  sufficient,  a  minimum  night  temperature  of  40deg  F, 
to  45deg  F.  being  ample.  Artificial  heat  should  he  employed 
rather  as  a  preventive  of  damp  than  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  the  plants.  A  damp  atmospnere  also  encourages  the  spread 
of  the  Carnation  rust.  The  plants  will  not  require  a  great 
deal  of  water  during  the  winter,  and  afford  them  the  lightest 
position  available  in  the  house,  keeping  the  plants  ta  near  the 
roof  glass  as  convenient ;  the  layers  can  be  accommodated  on  a 
shelf.  Ventilate  freely  on  all  favourable  occasions,  always  keep- 
ing bottom  ventilation  on  the  house,  except  perhaps  during 
severe  frosts  and  cold  winds. 

THE  FERNERY.— The  season's  growth  on  most  of  the  pknts 
should  by  this  time  be  completed.  About  this  date  it  is  advis- 
able to  gradually  reduce  the  temperature  to  a  minimum  night 
one  of  55de«  F.  {or  the  stove  kinds,  and  45de^  F.  for  greenhouse 
species,  with  a  rise  of  5deg  to  lOdeg  in  both  cases  during  the 
day.  This  decrease  will  harden  the  fronds,  and  conseguentty 
they  will  last  longer  on  the  plants.  It  will  also  ^ive  the 
plants  a  rest,  which  should  cause  them  to  start  in  spring  with 
increased  vigour. 

SHRUBS  FOR  FORCING.— Most  of  these  benefit  by  being 
planted  out  for  one  or  two  seasons.  They  should  now  be  over- 
hauled, and  the  plants  that  are  well  set  with  buds  can  be  hfted 
and  potted.  For  very  early  forcing,  plants  established  m  pots 
for  a  year  are  preferable.  The  ones  potted  up  now  will  come 
in  for  use  after  Christmas.  Only  those  who  grow  them  know 
how  valuable  they  prove  for  decorating  the  houses  after  the 
Chrysanthemums  are  past.  A  few  of  the  most  suitable  subjepts 
are  Wistaria  sinensis,  Forsythia  suspensa,  Spiraea  prunifolia 
flore  pleno,  and  S.  Van  Houttei ;  Prunus  triloba  flore  pleno  and 
P.  J.ames  H.  Veitch,  also  P.  sinensis  flore  albo-plena,  Kerria 
japonica  flore-pleno,  Pyrus  floribunda,  Staphylea  colchioa, 
Deutzia  gnacilis,  and  early-flowering  Rhododendrons,  including 
Azalea  mollis. 

CALCEOLARIAS.- The  largest  plants  are  ready  for  potting 
into  Sin  pots.  Use  a  compost  of  three  parts  fibrous  loam,  one 
part  well  decayed  leaf  mould,  and  plenty  of  coarse  sand.  Keep 
them  near  the  glass  in  a  cool  pit,  removing  any  damp  leaves 
when  detected.  Fumigate  periodically  as  a  preventive  against 
green  fly. 

CAMPANULA  ISOPHYLL A.— Having  practically  finished 
flowering,  the  old  growths  may  now  be  cut  off.  Young  growths 
are  pushing  up  freely,  and  a  number  of  these  can  be  spared 
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for  cuttings.  Inserted  several  together  in  smell  pots,  they  soon 
root  in  a  close  propagating  frame.  The  old  plants  can  also  be 
shaken  out  and  be  divided  if  an  increase  of  stock  is  required. 
There  are  several  improved  varieties  in  cultivation,  notably 
Mayi  and  superba,  as  well  as  the  variety  alba. 

MISCELLANEOUS  REMARKS.— All  Ughta  should  now  be 
placed  on  Violets  at  night :  it  is  easy  to  remove  them  on  bright 
days.  Fumigate  Ghrysantnemums  to  kill  green  fly  once  or  twice 
after  housing.  Prick  off  seedling  Cyclamens  when  large  enough 
to  handle  conveniently.       A  suitable  position  for  them  at  the 

£  resent  time  is  a  light  shelf  in  a  warm  moist  house.       Where 
krge  oonservatoriesliave  to  be  kept  supplied  with  flowers,  a  few 
sprins-flowering  hardy  plants  will  often  be   found  useful.     If 

Sotted  iip  oarefully  at  the  present  time,  and  kept  in  frames 
uring  the  winter,  they  will  flower  a  few  weeks  in  advance  of 
those  in  the  open  air.  Campanula  persicifolia  and  varieties, 
Canterbury  Bells,  Wallflowers,  and  Coreopsis,  may  be  cited  as 
examples. — A.  O.,  Kew. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS 


Z^. 


All  Correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be 
directed  to  ''Tbb  Editor/'  12,  Mitrb  Court  Chambrrs, 
Flrbt  Strrst,  London,  E.C.  Persons  sending  nianuscript 
or  photographs,  when  not  specially  requested  by  the  editor, 
ana  makm^j;  no  demand  for  remuneration,  are  presumed  to 
solicit  publication  without  iwvment.  In  order  that  no  mis- 
nnderstanding  majr  arise,  and  in  order  to  secure  the  retnm 
of  their  contributions,  contributors  should  state  the  fact 
that  they  expect  remuneration,  and  in  all  cases,  even  when 
contributing  voluntarily,  correspondents  should  enclose  a 
stamped  envelope  if  they  expect  their  enclosure  to  be 
returned. 

ADDRESSES  OF  FORESTERS  (Goodall,  Bates  and  Co.).~ 
Webster's  Foresters'  Diary  and  Address  Book,  London: 
"Timber  Trades  Journal,"  164,  Aldersgate  Street,  E.C; 
2s.  6d.  net. 

REMOVING  A  WELLINGTONIA  (Constant  Reader).— 
Transplanting  this  tree  is  attended  with  great  uncertainty  after 
the  fipecimen  has  been  two  years  or  more  in  one  place,  and  as 
yours  has  been  six  years  where  it  is,  we  cannot  promise  success : 
but  from  enquiries  we  have  made,  it  would  appear  that  April 
or  early  in  September  are  the  oeet  times.  Under  present 
oircu instances,  therefore,  we  would  advise  you  to  let  the  tree 
remain  till  late  in  spring.  An  experienced  planter,  whom  we 
consulted  about  removing  trees  and  shrubs,  stated  that  in  his 
opinion  the  WeUingtonia  is  about  the  worst  to  manage,  with 
the  exception  of  Evergreen  Oaks.  We  have  always  preferred 
small  plants  of  both  when  we  have  had  to  plant  any. 

VINE  GROWTHS  FOR  EXAMINATION  (M.).-(l.)  The 
growths  of  Gros  Colman  have  small  green  excrescences  on  the 
back  of  the  leaves.  Theee  are,  no  doubt,  injurious  as  affecting 
respiration^  and  interfering  with  the  elaborating  functions. 
This  affection  is  caused  by  a  close  warm  atmosphere  saturated 
with  moisture.  A  badly  affected  Vine  ma^  be  seriously  crippled 
in  its  growth,  but  usually  the  crop  finishes  eatisfactorily. 
(2.)  The  Madresfield  Court  is  badly*  affected  by  the  disease 
known  as  Brunissure,  or  browning,  and  is  characterised  bv  a 
contraction  of  the  margin  of  the  half-grown  foliage  till  the  leaf 
becomes  like  a  cup  inverted.  The  disease  descends  from  leaf  to 
leaf,  until  the  whole  tissue  is  hardened.  This  disease  has  been 
attributed  to  an  amoeboid  organism  in  the  cells  to  which  Viala 
and  Sauvageau  has  given  the  name  of  PLasmodiophora  vitis. 
(3.)  The  Gros  Maroc  young  growths  are  badly  affected,  and  the 
cells  are  very  much  swollen  or  thickened,  so  that  practically  the 
leaves  cannot  perform  their  functions.  The  disease  is  cer- 
tainly very  perplexing,  x>articu]arly  as  regards  cause,  and  the 
only  real  good  is  to  cut  off  the  affected  parts  and  bum  them, 
giving  the  border  a  dressing  of  air-slaked  lime.  Employ  half  a 
pound  per  square  yard,  and  leave  it  on  the  surface  for  some 
time,  afterwards  pointing  in,  without  disturbing  the  roots. 
(4.)  In  the  matter  of  shanking  we  have  also  found  the  dress^ 
ing  of  lime  useful,  as  the  shanking  chiefly  arises  from  acidity 
of  sap,  the  soil  being  in  too  close  aiid  moist  condition  and  sur- 
charged with  or^nic  acids.  The  Vines  getting  dry  at  the 
roots  once  in  the  early  stages  of  swelling,  would  not  be  likely  to 
induce  shanking,  indeed,  it  is  more  commonly  a  result  of  sodden 
and  sour  soil  in  the  latter  stages  of  swelling.  The  soil  does  not 
appear  to  be  deficient  in  anything  byt  lime,  therefore  we  advise 
its  application  as  before  named. 


CUTTINGS  OF  BLUE  PANSY  (An  Amateur).-The  cut- 
tings  inserted  in  July  will  now  be  well  rooted,  and  ought  at  onoe 
to  be  planted  out  where  they  are  to  bloom,  which  will  be  a 
better  position  than  under  a  north  wall.  If  not  planted  now, 
they  should  be  put  in  a  bed  in  an  open  sunny  situation,  and  be 
moved  with  balls  to  their  blooming  quarters  in  March. 

TRANSPLANTING  ROSES  (C.  R.  H.).-The  best  time  to 
take  them  up  and  replant  will  be  the  beginning  of  November. 
Efficient  drainage  is  essential,  but  mil<^w  is  more  a  conse- 
quence of  want  of  water  in  dry  weather  than  anything  else. 
The  ground  being  clayey  we  would  trench  it,  working  in  a 
liberal  quantity  of  manure  and  ashes.  After  planting,  mulch 
the  surface  with  littery  manure. 

LIMNANTHES  DOUGLASI  FOR  SPRING  BLOOMING 
(T.,  No.  2). — The  summer-sown  plants  now  in  flower  are  not 
likely  to  survive  the  winter.  A  sowing  ought  to  have  been 
made  in  the  middle  of  September,  but  you  may  yet  sow  in  the 
same  bed,  planting  out  the  present  occupants.  If  these  fail 
the  seedlings  may  survive,  and  if  so  will  newer  in  May.  It  is 
one  of  the  oest  annuals  for  spring  gardening. 

FLOWERS  FOR  WILD  GARDEN  (W.  E.  W.).— Many  sorts 
of  bulbs.  Daffodils  particularly ;  also  Liliums,  Iris  Isevigata  and 
German  Irises:  Foxgloves,  Mulleins  (Verhascum),  Polygonum 
cuspidatum,  Michaelmas  Daisies,  Psdonies,  Lythrum  Salicaria, 
Epuobium  angustifolium,  Lysimachia  vulgaris,  Spiraea  discolor, 
Pnormiums,  Senecio  clivorum.  Spiraea  Davidi.  Galtonias,  cer- 
tain Roses,  particularly  Penzance  Briars  ana  Wichuraianas ; 
Heracleum  ^iganteum;  also  Typhas,  Elymus,  Glyceria  specta- 
bilis,  EulaliAs  (or  Miscanthus),  Arundo  Donax^  Asaleas, 
Osmunda  regalis,  Spartium  junceum,  with  many  similar  things. 

WINTERING  BEDDING  PELARGONIUMS  (T.).~Except 
in  mild  winters  they  cannot  be  wintered  in  unpixytected  ooJd 
frames.  The  sides  of  the  frames  ou^ht  to  be  banked  up  with 
ashes  to  exclude  frost,  and  in  addition  to  a  covering  or  mats 
a  oovering  of  dry  straw  in  very  severe  weather  should  be 
placed  over  the  lights.  This  ou^t  to  remain  day  and  night 
till  a  general  thaw.  The  plants  will  not  be  injured  by  the  dark- 
ness as  long  as  they  do  not  grow.  In  mild  weather  give  all  the 
air  possible,  and  do  not  water  nor  allow  them  to  liave  rain. 
The  plants  ou^ht  to  be  potted  in  dry  soil,  but  a  better  plan  is 
to  place  them  m  the  frame,  cover  their  roots  with  dry  soil,  and 
not  water  before  March.  I^ick  off  all  yellow  and  dead  leayes  as 
they  appear,  and  any  shoots  that  decay  cut  off  close  to  the 
living  wood  but  not  into  it.     Select  a  dry  and  warm  situation. 

NAMES  OF  FRUIT.— Oorreipondenff  vikou  gumes  art 
WMVM^jDeftd  in  iht  present  issue  are  respeeifuUy  requested  to  eon- 
suit  the  foUowing  number.  (T.  W.  C.).— 1,  Elton;  2,  Beurre  de 
Capiaumont ;  8,  Du rondeau ;  4,  Comte  de  Lamy ;  5,  Beurr^ 
d*Anjou;  6,  Marie  Benoist;  7,  Doyenn^  du  Comice;  8,  White 
Doyenn^;  9,  Beurre  Hardy;  10,  Washington;  11,  Wamier's 
King;  12,  Hoary  Morning. 

NAMES  OF  FhANTS.— Correspondents  whose  queries  are 
unanstoered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  eon" 
suit  the  foUowing  number.  (W.  E.,  Chertsey).— 1,  Sequoia 
sempervirens ;  2.  Cupressus  macrocarpa  \  3,  Fagus  sylvatica 
asplenifolia,  the  tern-leaved  Beech;  4,  Abies  Pinsapo;  6.  Abies 
canadensis.  (Caper).— Euphorbia  Lathy ris,  the  Caper  l^urge; 
should  certainly  not  be  eaten.  (Herbaceous).—!,  Helenium 
autumnale  striatum ;  2,  Aster  acris;  3,  Aster  Novae- Angliae  var. ; 
4,  not  identified;  5,  Salvia  Horminum;  6,  Polypodium 
fistulare;  7,  evidently  the  Rose  Acacia  (Robinia  hismda);  8, 
this  was  unnumbered.  It  is  not  exactly  like  any  of  the  Sea 
Hollies  (Eryngium)  known  to  us,  but  comes  pretty  near  to 
E.  Andersoni.  (Sender  of  British  Plants).— Most  of  the  plants 
are  too  fragmentary  or  too  far  advanced  to  be  named  without  a 
great  expenditure  of  time.  No.  10  is  Anthoxanthum  odoratum ; 
and  No.  11  is  Arrhenatherum  avenaceum.  Yours  does  not 
seem  to  be  a  case  deserving  of  help. 


Schedales  BicilTed. 

Darlington  Horticultural  Society;  secretary,  Mr.  A.  H. 
Harrow,  Priestgate  House,  Darlington.  The  autumn  show  of 
fruit  and  Chrysanthemums  will  be  held  in  the  Drill  Hall,  on 
November  20.  „,  «     •  x 

Huntingdonshire  Daffodil  and  Spring  Flower  Society ;  secre- 
tary. Miss  L.  L.  Linton,  Stirtloe  House,  Buckden,  Huntingdon. 
An  exhibition  will  be  held  in  the  Com  Exchange,  Huntingdon, 
on  Tuesday,  April  21. 


Trade  Catalogues  Beceifed. 


E.  P.  Dixon  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Hull.— Jfurwry  List. 

F.  C.  Heinemann^  Erfurt,  Germany.— Trade  Oger  of  Novelties, 

D.  Hill,  Evergreen  Specialist,  Dundee,  Dlinois,  U.S.A.— J/^.  American 
Evergreen  Seeds.  ,,  ,    ..  „,  . . 

T<*yo  Yengei  Kaisha,  Ltd.,  179,  Susaki-Cho,  Mukojima,  Tokio, 
Japan. — Japanese  Plants,  Seeds, 
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Dairy  Work  Abroad. 


Autumn  seemfi  the  time  when  the  dairy  folk  are  on  the  alert 
and  ready  for  an  outing  in  the  shape  of  congress  or  show. 
Perhaps  few  of  our  readers  may  know  that  this  year  of  1907  saw 


next  at  Buda-Pest  in  Hungary  in  1909.  These  meeting  are 
held  so  that  all  those  countries  that  are  really  interested  in  the 
production  of  what  we  may  call  dairy  delicacies  may  send  dele- 
gates to  hear,  to  tell  of,  and  to  see,  new  methods  of  working : 
to  speak  of  their  seireral  difficulties,  ancb  to  try  and  find 
remedies,  and  to  show  each  other  mutual  goodwill  and 
sympathy.  "  In  the  multitude  of  councillors  is  wisdom," — and 
surely  these  meetings  must  be  of  great  advantage  if  the  mem- 
bers go  with  an  open  mind  and  attentive  ear. 

On  our  behalf  attended  Sir  Edward  Strachey  and  Mr.  A.  E. 
Balleine  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture ;  and  the  Governments  of 
Canada.  New  South  Wales,  New  Zealand,  and  South  Australia, 
were  also  officially  represented.  Altogether  there  were  982 
members,  representing  eighteen  different  countries.  One  paper 
says:  *^A11  the  distinguished  leaders  of  the  dairy  world 
assembled  at  the  Hague  to  take  part  in  the  deliberations,  and 
the  only  country  which  seemed  not  to  have  realised  the  import- 
ance of  the  occasion  was  the  United  Kingdom.  The  British 
committee  was  composed  of  from  fifty  to  sixty  gentlemen,  but  can 
hardly  be  describea  as  being  at  all  representative  of  fhe  British 
dairy  farmers  of  the  United  Kingdom;  and  the  part  which  they 
took  in  the  deliberations,  whicn  were  looked  upon  by  other 
countries  as  being  of  an  extremely  serious  character,  was  frag- 
mentary. One  could  hardly  help  comparing  the  enthusiasm 
which  was  exhibited  by  other  countries,  such  as  France  and 
Belgium,  with  Hhe  apparent  indifference  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  before  another  congress  is  held  arrange- 
ments will  be  made  so  that  a  proper  organisation  may  be  got 
together,  and  that  not  only  the  proper  representatives  should 
be  invited  from  the  societies  representing  dairying  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  also  that  arrangements  should  be  made  that  at 
the  conference  itself  there  should  be  some  show  of  organisation." 
Now,  this  is  rather  plain  speaking ;  but  we  think  perhaps  the 
British  dairy  farmer  may  in  this  particular  instance  plead  a 
little  excuse.  To  begin  with,  he  does  something  else  besides 
dairy  work;  we  know  in  several  instances  in  our  own  limited 
experience,  that  this  gentleman  (the  British  dairy  farmer)  had 
not  f^ot  his  harvest  in.  The  season  has  been  so  backward, 
especially  as  concerns  those  who  live  north  of  the  Humber,  and 
until  the  harvest-home  is  sung  the  farmer  feels  it  his  duty  to 
stay  at  home.  All  work  is  thrown  very  late,  and  the  master 
is  much  in  request  here.  Then  again,  supposing  he  is  free  to 
take  an  outing,  there  was  his  own  particular  festival  just  due 
in  London,  where^  in  all  probability,  he  has  some  official  post ; 
and  he  would  think  twice  before  committing  himself  to  two 
holidays  in  one  month.  Time  and  expense  would  both  have  to 
be  considered.  France  and  Belgium  were,  as  one  might  say, 
*'  on  the  spot  '* ;  and  probably  all  their  work  is  more  forward 
there.  As  for  the  New  World  delegates — well,  they  were  coming 
to  Europe,  and  having  made  up  their  minds  to  the  journey, 
other  things  had  to  slide.  It  was  only  for  once  perhaps  in  a 
lifetime. 

The  programme  was  divided  into  three  sections.  Naturally, 
the  first  section  dealt  with  the  legislative  aspect.  The  question 
of  adulteration  came  under  this  head,  and  resolutions  were 
moved  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  butter  from  countries 
which  have  not  adopted  the  principle  of  ear-marking  butter 
adulterants,  or  a  system  of  controlling  the  purity  of  butter.  The 
British  committee  proposed  that  no  absolute  security  against 
the  importation  of  adulterated  butter  is  possible,  except  by  pro. 
hibition  from  countries  where  the  product  has  not  been  made 
under  Government  inspection  or  control.  But  all  countries  do 
not  like  State  control ;  and  where  it  is  not  |>opular  there  should 
be  a  State  grant  to  encourage  purity  and  excellence.  This 
sounds  a  feasible  plan,  and  less  likely  to  cause  friction. 

The  second  section  was  devoted  to  hygiene,  and  one  pofnt 
was  to  do  away  with  the  middleman.  That  would  save  one  profit, 
as  well  as  being  beneficial  to  health;  but  the  middleman  is  an 
awkward  customer  to  shift!  Then  there  is  clean  milking, 
pasturisation,  sanitary  conditions  of  cowhouses,  and  the  wide 
question  of  tuberculosis.  We  do  not  expect  to  see  that  ques- 
tion in  all  its  manifold  aspects  decided  during  our  lifetime. 


The  third  section  had  reference  mainly  to  the  industry  itself: 
the  preparation  of  the  butter  and  cheese,  and  the  preservation 
and  refrigeration  of  dairy  produce. 

In  connection  with  the  congress  was  a  magnificent  agricul- 
tural show.  The  Government  exhibit  illustrated  the  work  which 
is  carried  on  at  the  technioal  schools,  control  stations,  and  dairy 
institutes.  But  how  an  agricultural  show  can  be  worthy  of  the 
name  when  there  were  no  sheep,  cattle,  or  pigs  exlhibited,  beats 
us!  These  animals  were  absent,  because  of  a  very  bad  outbreak 
of  foot-isnd-mouth  disease.  We  should  like  to  know  something 
about  that  outbreak.  It  does  not  do  to  boast,  but  we  have  kept 
clear  of  that  scourge  for  many  a  year  now,  owing,  is  it?  to  our 
stringent  regulations  about  the  admission  of  foreign  stock. 
There  are  people  who  disagree  with  these  regulations,  but  let 
them  once  nave  a  real  gowL  experience  of  a  devastating  out- 
break of  foot-and-mouth  disease,  and  then  perhaps  they  would 
sing  a  different  song. 

Now  we  will  turn  to  another  lesson  learned  at  the  congress ; 
not  at  the  congress  proper,  but  as  the  delegates  journeyed  about 
the  country  inspecting  farms  and  viewing  the  agricultural  con- 
ditions generally,  they,  of  course,  saw  other  things.  One  writer 
says,  "  Throughout  the  western  portions  of  Holland  and  Belgium 
evidence  was  forthcoming  of  the  hard  struggle  which  the  small 
holders  have  in  obtaining  a  bare  sub^tence.  Most  of  the  work 
is  done  by  women,  who  work  even  harder  than  English  women 
engaged  on  the  land."  (We  could  back  some  of  our  village 
**  ladies*'  against  all  comers).  "The  men  divide  their  time 
between  the  land,  employment  on  canals,  railways,  and  other 
industries.  The  methods  are  somewliat  primitive,  flail-threshine 
being  quite  common.  Most  of  the  larger  farms  even  are  well 
behind  the  average  British  farm  in  standard  of  cultivation." 

Another  delegate  writes  that  in  all  the  countries  they 
traversed,  the  land  is  cut  up  into  small  farms,  chiefly  occupied 
by  the  owner,  and  most  of  them  are  reputed  to  be  heavily  mort. 
gaged.  As  to  cultivation,  he  continues:  **  I  saw  a  good  many 
crops  of  potatoes  being  got,  which,  in  this  country,  we  should 
consider  less  than  half  a  crop,  and  every  field  of  potatoes  was 
smothered  in  weeds.  Every  holding  has  a  patch  of  sugar  beet ; 
even  good  old  pasture  has  been  broken  up  to  make  room  for 
this  crop." 

We  cannot  understand  the  foulness  of  the  potato  fields.  If 
there  is  one  crop  more  than  another  that  tends  to  clean  foul 
land  it  is  potatoes.  To  do  well  they  must  be  "done  well,"  or 
else  they  are  not  worth  doing  at  all;  and  a  decent  crop  of 
potatoes  produces  so  great  a  top  growth  as  effectually  to  smother 
all  weeds.  We  suppose  these  people  know  their  own  business 
h(^t,  hut  to  destroy  rich  old  pasture  for  any  crop  is  rank  heresy. 
But  these  are  small  occupiers,  who  probably  do  not  do  much 
in  the  way  of  stock  rearing,  which  is  the  backbone  of  English 
farming. 

fork  on  the  Home  Farm. 

Since  writing  last  we  have  had  a  splendid  rain,  and  rain  is 
still  falling.  It  will  not  only  replenish  the  soft  water  tanks, 
which  were  running  low,  to  the  distress  of  the  **  Mrs.  Aleshines  '* 
of  these  parts,  but  do  a  great  deal  of  good  in  many  ways. 

Potatoes  have  not  only  been  difficult  to  plough  out,  but  thev 
have  been  a  vast  deal  too  clean  for  good  winter  storage.  We 
know  one  farmer  who  has  been  throwinor  soil  amongst  his 
potatoes  in  the  pies  before  covering  them  with  straw.  After  this 
rain  that  labour  will  not  be  necessary,  as  the  potatoes  will  bring 
their  soil  with  them. 

Rain  iT>«ay  hinder  threshinp^  but  this  will  he  a  blessing  if  it 
curtails  deliveries  of  British  &^ain.  A  close  study  of  com  miurket 
reports  to-day  reveals  the  fact  that  there  is  a  decided  failure 
of  foreign  supplv  in  everv  department,  and  that  prices  are 
risinor  nspidlv.  Wheat  is  up  2s.  per  qr. ;  harlev.  Is. :  oats.  Is.  on 
the  week  ;  whilst  we  see  new  beans  quoted  at  3*58.  Now.  British 
wheat  is  a  very  limiied  quantity,  and  seed  time  requirements 
will  make  heavy  calls  on  that  supply,  and  we  know  that  SSs. 
per  ar.  has  been  refused  by  a  farmer  for  his  whole  crop ;  but  it 
was  for  immediate  delivery  for  seed  purposes. 

The  rain  has  done  something  to  soften  the  old  ^ed  land, 
and  towards  making  the  plough  go  well,  but  a  good  deal  more 
is  wanted  before  the  furrow  will  be  turned  in  the  way  we  all 
like  to  see. 

Another  week's  knowledge  of  the  potato  inclines  ns  to^  dis- 
count the  very  pessimistic  views  which  were  recently  entertained, 
and  which  we  freely  acknowledge  to  have  shared  in.  Consider- 
able quantities  (^rf\  being  sent  to  market  in  snite  of  the  hio^i 
pressure  under  which  farm  labour  is  working  just  now.  Irish. 
labourers  are  fairlv  nlentiful,  but  not  eoual  to  the  demand  for 
their  services,  aTid  old  villagers  are  enlisted  to  gather  potatoes 
who  have  not  attempted  such  work  for  many  years. 

We  apain  hear  complaints  of  bunt  amongst  the  new  wheat. 
There  is  hardly  a  sample  grown  by  a  small  farmer  which  does 
not  show  serious  damage.  These  small  farmers  will  not  dress 
their  seed,  and  as  they  usually  buv  it  from  each  other,  regardless 
of  the  presence  of  bunt,  the  pest  is  increasing  with  great  strides. 
It  is  almost  as  nf«e««ary  to  enforce  compulsory  wheat  dressing 
81  tiO  enforce  compulsory  sheep  dipping. 
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WARES 

HARDY 
PERENNIALS 

for  beaatifiil  Herbaceous  Borders.  Plants  Stroofr, 
Healthy,  and  True  to  name.  Wai  ranted  to  make  a 
™S  display  the  first  season  after  planting.  Icqniries 
and  Correspondence  solicited.  Advice  freely  giren. 
State  space  to  be  filled,  and  lii^t  of  planto  will  be 
laniished  in  order  for  plnnting.  Colouring,  effect. 
and  lengthy  period  of  fioweii  g  specially  considered, 


)  aid  Choice  Collections  to  offer  to— 
CARNATIONS.  DELPHINIUMS.   PHLOXES. 
PiCONIES.  VIOLETS  (fordngT clumps). 
ROSES,  strong,  in  pots  or  from  the  ground. 

Special  Termt  ft^r  large  QuantUiet. 
NEW     OATALOGUK    free    by    post. 


AddpesB  Dept.   A. 

WARE'S  NURSERIES,  FELTHAM 


PLANTING    SEASON. 


^5!ll^*  ??  W"*;*^'*»"-     Insrection  invited.    Upwju-ds 

of  LOW  Ctold  Medals.  First  Prize*,  and  other  Awards  at 

loading  Exhibitions  during  the  past  46  years. 

Sole  Postal  AddresB-^ 

WiM.  PAUL  &  SON, 

Waltham  Cross,  Herts. 

<Rooo  Growers  by  Appointment  to  His  Majesty  the  King  ) 


iREADY  NOW 


% 


BY  APPOINTMENT. 

PAULS' 
ROYAL  NURSERIES. 

Waltham  Cross,  Herts. 

T^elTO  miles  from  London ;    South  entrance  4  minutes' 

walk  from    Waltham  Cross  Station;    West  entrance  8 

minuteo  walk  from  Theobald's  Grore,  both  Stations  on 

the  Great  Bastem  Bailway. 

SPECIALITIES  I 

KOSBS  in  all  forms,  from  open  ground  and  in  pots.  Silver 
gilt  Gup  (value  53  guineas)  for  the  most  meritorious 
exhibit  at  the  great  TOmple  Show.  May.  1901 :  Five 
Gold  Medals  1906  and  19J7.  ,  »  j,  ^**  rl^e 

FRUIT  TREES  for  the  Orchard.  Garden,  and  Forcing 
House.  Uogg  Memorial  and  Silver-gilt  Knightian 
Modals. 

HARDY  TREES,  for  Street,  Park,  and  General  Planting. 
SilTer  Medal  from  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Society  of 
Snglaod. 

SHRUBS,  ETergreen  A  DeMduous.  for  General  Planting. 
HARDY  CLIMBING  PLAf^S  for  all  purposes. 
RHODODENDRONS,  CAMELLIAS,  and  AZALEAS. 
HERBACEOUS  PLANTS  in  great  variety. 
BULBS  and  SEEDS,  and  all  Garden  Sundriea 


Foresters'  and 
Planters' Guide 


for   1907-8. 


INDISPENSABLE   TO   ALL 
WHO  OWN  or*  MANAGE  LAND 


FUEB    ON    MSQUEST^ 

CLIBRANS, 

ALTRINCHAM  AND  MANCHESTER. 


CYCLAMEN!  CYCLAMEN!  CYCLAMEN! 

We  are  growers  of  one  of  the  finest  straina  Numerous 
Medals  and  Awarda  Seede,  8/6  per  packet,  in  separate 
colours  01  mixed.  Giganteum  rarieties  from  8/6  per  packet. 
Try  pur  Giant  White,  the  largest  white  grown.  We  are 
SpecUhsU  in  Primula  SiAensis.  Packets  of  Seeds  from  8/6. 
Cyclamen  supplied  in  fine  flowering  plants  in  48's. 

Litt  0/  varietUt  and  prieeM  on  application, 
Dept  2,  St  QEORae'S  NURSBRY  Ce.,  Hariiogton.  Middlesex. 


J 


Indispensable  to  all  lovers  of  a  garden  are  our 

NEW  ROSE  and  BULB  CATALOGUES, 

containing:  100  unpublished  Illustrations,  PULL 

CULTURAL     DIRECTIONS    sent    free    on 

application  by 

UEmEII    A    BUURU|  Grand-Duchy. 

The  Largtsi  Roie  Orouert  and  Bulb  ImporUr*  0/  the 
Continent .     Orders  from  £1  eent  free  of  charge. 

Our  products  are  Stronger,    Hardier  and 
Cheaper  than  anywhere  else. 


W 


ESrS  PATENT  GARDEN  SUNDRIES 
have  be€Fn  invented  during  t6  years  of  practical 
experience  in  horticultural  sundries.  That  by  the  better 
cultivation  of  plants  and  the  pleasure  by  which  gardens 
are  kept  in  order  their  expense  is  doubly  repaid^  From 
Seedsmen  and  Ironmongers.  Samples  and  Large  Illustrated 
Catalogue  post  free. 

G.  K.  WEST,  Higham  Hill,  London,  N.E. 


<.%  t  %  i  %mmmm0mm0m0^ 
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THUBSDAT.  OCTOBEB  21.  1007. 

Rose  Analysis,  1900-1907. 


HE    principal    exhibition    of    the 
National    Rose    Society,    yr\  ioh 
was  held  on  July  4  of  the  pre- 
sent year  in  the  Royal  Botanio 
Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  was  the 
largest  the  society  has  ever  held — 
over  two  thousand  blooms  of  exhi- 
bition Roses  alone  having  been  staged 
on  that  occasion.     It  also  promised  at 
one  time  to  be  the  finest  Rose  show  ever 
held.    Such,  however,  was  not  to  be  the  case, 
'or  in  the  middle  of  June  there  came  a  change 
to  colder  weather,  which  arrested  the  previona 
satisfactory  growth    of    the   plants,  and    con- 
sequently caused  the  buds,  at  the  most  critical 
period  of  their  development,  to  remain  nearly 
at  a  standstill  for  a  fortnight.    Long  and  severe 
frosts  in  the  winter,  and   keen   frosts  in  the 
spring,  are  the   two  weather  conditions   most 
dreaded  by  the  exhibiting  rosarian    .And  yet, 
truth    to    tell,   more   Rose    shows    have    been 
marzed,  at  all  events  as  regards  the  display  of 
blooms,  by  a  long  spell  of  unseasonable  cold  in 
June  than  by  any  other  adverse  circumstance 
that  could  be  named.      Fortunately  this   year 
the  cold  spell  in  June  was  less  pronounced  than 
is  often  the  case,  so  that  although  most  of  the 
early  flowers  came  smaller  and  less  perfect  in 
form  than  they  would  otherwise  have  been,  they 
were  not  as  seriously  affected  in  those  respects 
as  in  many  previous  summers.     These  remarks 
apply  more  particularly  to  the  blooms  of  the 
exhibition    varieties,  which    for   their    perfect 
development    require    that   they  should   make 
gradual    and    unretarded   progress    from    the 
time  they  are  fairly  well  developed.    In  those 
parts  of  the  show  which  were  devoted  to  the 
"  garden"  or  decorative  Roses  the  exhibits  have 
seldom  been  finer  or  better  coloured* 

In  order  that  the  following  table  of  Hybrid 
Perpetuals  and  Hybrid  Teas,  and  also  that  of 
Teas  and  Noisettes,  may  be  clearly  understood, 
it  may  be  advisable  at  the  outset  to  once  more 
explain  the  system  upon  which  they  have  been 

READBBS  are  requested  to  send  notices  of  Gardentag 
AppointmentB  or  Notes  of  Horticultural  Interest, 
Intimations  of  Aleetii«s,  Queries,  and  aU  Artielee  nr 
PubUcation,  officially  to  ••THE  BDirOR"  eS 
12,  Hltpe  Coupt  Oha]nbeps^  Fleet  H%T^m% 
London,  B.C.,  and  to  no  other  pereon  aed  to  ne  etaer 
address. 
No  lise^^YoL,  Ly«  Third  Sbeibs. 
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rampikd.  For  the  last  tw«ntv-one  :reai«  the  name  of  every 
Rose  in  the  first,  eeoand,  and  third  prize  stands  has  been  taken 
down  at  the  leading  Rose  show  of  the  season— that  held  annually 
in  London  in  July  bv  the  National  Roee  Society.  The  results 
thus  obtained  have  been  tabulated,  and  the  varieties  arranged 


in  the  published  tables  according  to  the  average  number  of 
times  each  Rose  was  staged  at  the  last  eight  of  those  exhibi- 
tions. This  applies  to  nearlv  two-thirds  of  the  Roses  which 
find  places  in  those  tables.  For  the  sorts  of  more  recent  intro- 
duction the  longest  trustworthy  averages   are    given  instead^ 


HYBRID    PERPETUAUS    AND    HYBRID    TEAS. 


h 

3J^ 

u 

< 

Name. 

'^I 

Bailer's 

or 

Introducer's 

Name. 

Colour. 

t 

1^1^ 

^ 

I 

52-2 

53 

Bessie  Brown,  H.T 

1899 

A.  Dickaon  A  Sons 

Creamy  white 

2 

48-5 

45 

MUdred  Grant,  H.T,, 

1901 

A,  Dickson  ^  Sons 

Ivory  white,  shaded  pink 

•3 

42«0 

42 

DeimHole^H.T 

1904 

A.  Dickson  A  Fons 

Silvery  carmine,  shaded  salmon 

4 

407 

34 

Fran  Karl  Druacbti., 

1900 

P.  lATttbert      ... 

Pure  white 

S 

37-6 

29 

Mrs-  John  Laing        ..»     ,..     .,.     ... 

18S7 

Bennett    ...     .«, 

Bosy  pink 

6 

36-4 

38 

Caroline  Testout,  H,T ... 

i»yu 

Peroet-Ducber 

Light  salmon- pink 

7 

351 

26 

Ulrich  Bnitmer  ... „     .., 

1881 

Levet 

Cherry  red 

•8 

30^ 

30 

Hugh  Difikson 

1904 

Buf^h  Diokfion . . . 

Crimeon,  shaded  ncarlet 

9 

291 

38 

Mra.  W.  J.  Grant,  H.T.    ...     .['.     .., 

1895 

A.  Dickson  A  Sons 

Bright  rcksy  pink 

10 

29-0 

19 

Kaiserin  August*  Victoria,  H.T.   ... 

1891 

Lambert  ii  £eiter 

Creain,  ehaded  lomon 

11 

25-9 

16 

A.  K.  Williams  ... 

1877 

Bohwartx 

Bright  carmine  red 

12 

25-1 

27 

La  France,  H.T, ,     

1867 

Guillot     

Silvery  rose,  ahaded  lilac 

13 

24-5 

25 

Alice  Lindeell,H.T 

1902 

A.  Dickson  &  Sons 

Creamy  white,  pink  centre 

13 

24*5 

26 

Mi^.  E.  Q.  ShamiAn-Crawford 

1894 

A.  Dickson  &  Sods 

Clear  roiy  puik 

•15 

22*0 

22 

Lady  Aahtown.  H,T....     ... 

1904 

.    A.  Dickson  A  Sons 

Deep  pink 

16 

210 

18 

Florence  Pemberton,  H.T 

1902 

A,  Dickson  &  Sons 

Creamy  white,  tinted  pink 
Shaded  carmine 

16 

2lO 

19 

Gtistave  Piganeau     ..-     ...     ,.,     ... 

1889 

Pemet-Ducher 

18 

20-2 

21 

SuEaniie  M.  Bodocaoachi...     ...     ... 

1883 

Uy^u6    ...     ,., 

Glowing  rose                                   ^ 

19 

196 

34 

Captain  Hay  ward ...     ... 

1895 

Bennett 

Scarlet  crimaon 

20 

19.1 

0 

Her  Majesty        ...     

1885 

Bennett    

Pale  rose 

•21 

190 

19 

J.  B.  Clark,  H.T. 

1905 

Hoffh  Dickson,.. 

Deep  Hcarlet.  shaded  plum 

22 

182 

9 

Horace  Yemet 

1866 

Guillot      .,.     .„ 

Scarlet  crimson,  dark  shaded 

23 

176 

26 

MorqimeLitta,  H.T. 

ia93 

Peraet-Ducber 

Carmine  roBSj  bright  centre 

24 

170 

21 

Helen  Keller 

1895 

A.  Dickaon  A  Sons 

..     ,     £osy  cerise 

25 

14*6 

3 

Ulster 

1899 

A.  Dickson  &.  Sona 

Salmon  pink 

26 

14*4 

15 

KUlarney,  H.T.  ... 

1898 

A.  Dickson  A  Sons 

Pale  pink,  shaded  white 

26 

14'4 

10 

Prince  Arthur    , 

1875 

B.  R.  Cant       ... 

Bright  crimson 

26 

14*4 

9 

White  Lady,  HT 

1890 

W.  Paul  A  Sf>n 

Creamy  white 

•S 

13*6 

5 

Charlea  Ij<?f€*bTre        ...     ...      ...      ... 

1861 

Lacbarme 

Purplish  crimson 

•30 

12^0 

12 

G  n  sta  vo  G  ru  ne  r wald  >  H  .T.      . . ,     ... 

1903 

P.  Lambert     ,.. 

Car  mi  ae  pink 

31 

ll'6 

5 

Mari(j  Uaiiinann.., 

1863 

Baumann ... 

Soft  carmine  red 

32 

ll'5 

9      . 

Franqois  Michelon    

1871 

Levet       

Deep  roee,  reverse  silvery 

33 

11*4 

10 

Jhipny  Jamain 

Alfred  Colomb   

1868 

Jamain     

Bright  cerise 

34 

ll'3 

6 

1865 

Briffht  carmine  red 
Light  silvery  pink 

34 

11*3 

5 

Madame  Gabriel  Loizet 

1877 

Liaband   

36 

9*9 

9 

Conntess  of  Caledon,  H.T 

1897 

A.  Dickson  A  Sons 

Carmine  rose 

37 

9*5 

2 

Fisher  Holmes 

1865 

E.Verdier       ... 

Shaded  crimson  scarlet 

37 

9*5 

8 

Lady  Moyra  Beaudero,  H.T 

Duke"of  Wellington 

Marohiohess  of  Londonderry 

1901 

A.  Dickson  A  Sons 

Madder  rose,  with  silvery  reflex 

39 

9-4 

12 

1864 

Ghranger 

Bright  shaded  crimson 

39 

9*4 

1 

1893 

A.  Dickson  A  Sons 

Ivory  white 

41 

9*2 

9 

Comte  de  Baimband 

1868 

Boland     

Clear  crimson 

•42 

90 

9 

Conntess  of  Derby,  H.T 

1905 

A.  Dickson  A  Sons 

Flesh  peach 

42 

90 

7 

Mamie,  H.T 

1901 

A.  Dickson  A  Sons 

Eosy  carmine,  yellow  base 

42 

90 

4 

Eobert  Scott,  H.T 

1901 

A.  Dickson  A  Sons 

Clear  rosy  pink,  shaded  flesh 

45 

8*6 

5 

Tom  Wood 

1896 

A.  Dickson  A  Sons 

Brownish  rod 

46 

8*5 

6 

Duchess  of  Portland,  H.T 

1901 

A.  Dickson  A  Sons 

Pale  sulphur  yellow 

47 

8-4 

6 

Lady  Mary  Pitzwilliam,  H.T 

1882 

Bennett    

Rosy  flesh 

48 

8*2 

5 

G6n6ralJaoqueminot       

1853 

Boussel    

Bright  scarlet  crimson 

49 

8*1 

6 

Marchioness  of  Downshire     

1894 

A.  Dickson  A  Sons 

Light  pink,  shaded  rose 

•50 

80 

8 

Mrs.  David  McKee,  H.T 

1904 

A.  Dickson  A  Sons 

Creamy  yellow 

•50 

80 

8 

Mrs.  Theodore  Boosevelt,  H.T.      ... 

1903 

E.  G.  Hill  A  Co. 

Light  pink 

52 

77 

13 

Ghidys  Harkness,  H.T 

1900 

A.  Dickson  A  Sons 

Deep  sabnon  pink,  silvery  reverse 

53 

76 

8 

Dnke  of  Edinburgh 

1868 

Paul  A  Son      ... 

Scarlet  crimson 

54 

7-2 

5 

EtienneLevet    

1871 

Levet 

Carmine  rose 

55 

71 

1 

Victor  Hugo       

Beauty  of  Waltham 

1884 

Schwartz 

Dazzling  crimson,  shaded 

56 

70 

2 

1862 

W.  Paul  A  Son 

Bosy  crimson 

•56 

70 

7 

Betty.  H.T 

1905 

A.  Dickson  A  Sons 

Coppery  rose,  shaded  golden  yellow 

56 

70 

3 

Papa  Lambert,  H.T 

1899 

Lambert 

Pinkish  rose 

•56 

70 

7 

WiUiam  Shean,  H.T 

1906 

A.  Dickson  A  Sons 

Pink 

60 

67 

1 

Earl  of  Dufferin        

1887 

A.  Dickson  A  Sons 

Dark  crimson,  shaded  maroon 

61 

64 

3 

DukeofTeck     

1880 

Paul  A  Son      ... 

Light  crimson  scarlet 

61 

6'4 

1 

XavierOlibo       

1864 

Lacharme 

Dark  velvety  crimson 

•63 

60 

6 

1905 

A.  Dickson  A  Sons 

Very  bright  crimson 

•63 

60 

6 

Dr.  J.  Campbell  Hall,  H.T 

1904 

A.  Dickson  A  Sons 

Coral  rose,  suffused  white 

63 

60 

1 

Margaret  Dickson     

1891 

A.  Dickson  A  Sons 

Ivory  white 

•63 

60 

6 

Richmond.  H.T 

1905 

E.  G.  Hill  A  Co. 

Bright  crimson 

67 

5-5 

6 

Aim^e  Cochet,  H.T 

1902 

Soupert  A  Netting 
Lacharme 

Flesh  pink 

67 

5-5 

1 

Louis  Van  Houtte     

1869 

Deep  crimson,  shaded  maroon 

New  varieties,  whose  positions  are  dependent  on  their  records  for  the  1907  show  only. 
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while  the  still  newer  kinds    are   given  positions  acoording  to 
their  records  for  the  last  exhibition  alone. 

It  lA  interesting  to  try  and  gauee  from  time  to  time  by 
meana  of  these  tables  the  advances  tEat  the  Rose  ia  making  in 
one  direction  or  another.  In  other  words,  the  trend  of  public 
opinion,  at  all  events  from  an  exhibitor's  point  of  view.  For 
instance,  taking  the  table  of  hybrid  perpetuala  and  hybrid  teas, 
one  cannot  but  notice  from  year  to  year  the  unchecked  advance 
of  the  hybrid  tea,  tc^ether  with  the  gradual  decline  of  the 
hybrid  perpetual.  This  year  there  are  no  fewer  than  thirty- 
two  h.t.  8  on  the  list,  last  year  there  were  twenty^x,  and  five 
years  ago  onl^  fourteen.  And  yet  at  present  we  cannot  afford 
to  dispense  with  the  hybrid  perpetuals  alt<Mzether,  or  our  gar- 
dens would  lose  much  of  their  beauty.  On  the  side  of  the 
hybrid  tea  we  have  a  daily  increasing  army  of  large  continuous 
flowering  and  mostly  pink  Roses  with,  as  a  rule,  little  fragranoe. 
On  the  other  side  we  see  a  diminishing  array  of  so-oalled  per- 
petuals which  flower  bravely  enough  during  the  summer,  t>ut 
oaily  moderately  during  the  rest  of  the  season.  They  are  some- 
what smaller  in  size,  and  generally  some  shade  of  crimson  in 
colour,  and  in  many  cases  have  a  mci^  delicious  perfume.  Our 
hybridists  having  so  successfully  obtained  inor^^sed  sise  and 
freedom  of  flowering  in  the  hybrid  teas  are,  no  doubt,  now 
turning  their  attention  to  the  further  improvements  most 
needea  in  that  section,  namely,  more  cnmsons  and  some  good 
yellows  of  lasting  colour,  like  Marechal  Niel,  and  above  all 
things  greater  perfume. 

At  the  last  exhibition  few  varieties  were  exceptionally  well 
represented,  in  fact,  only  Captain  Hayward  and  Gladys  Hark- 
ness  have  never  before,  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant  and  Marquise 
Litta  have  only  once  before,  been  as  frequently  staged.  Whereas 
K.  A.  Victoria,  Her  Majesty,  H.  Vernet,  Ulster.  M.  Baumann, 
0.  Lefebvre,  Fisher  Holmes,  Tom  Wood,  Earl  of  Dufferin, 
Victor  Hugo,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Xavier  Olibo,  Duke  of  Teck, 
and  Louis  Van  Houtte,  all  but  one,  be  it  noticed,  hybrid  per- 
petuals, have  never  before  been  as  sparingly  exhibited. 

Turning  now  to  the  newer  Roses,  by  which  is  here  meant 
thoee  varieties  on  the  list  which  are  Hve  or  fewer  years  old. 
Of  those  sent  out  in  1902  Alice  Lindsell,  No.  13  (creamy  white 
with  pink  centre),  and  Florence  Pemberton.  at  No.  16 
(creamy  white  shaded  pink),  virtually  retain  their  former  posi- 
tionfi,  while  Aimee  Cochet.  No.  67  (flesh  pink),  which  did  not 


appear  in  the  last  analysis,  secures  a  place  at  the  bottom  of 
the  present  one.  Of  the  two  1903  varieties,  both  of  which  are 
new  to  the  analysis,  Gustavo  Grtinerwald  (carmine  pink)  on  its 
first  appearance  takes  up  a  very  creditable  position  at  No.  30. 
while  Mrs.  T.  Roosevelt  (H^t  pmk)  will  be  found  at  No.  50.  i 
have  not  grown  Mrs.  T.  Roosevelt,  but  can  strongly  recom- 
mend Gustavo  Griinerwald  for  general  garden  cultivation  on 
account  of  its  distinct  shade  of  pink,  and  its  good  and  dainty 
habit  of  growth.  To  1904  we  are  indebted  for  three  fiiM 
a€qtiisitionj3,  both  for  exhibition  and  aatrden  purposes,  vis.. 
Dean  Hob,  Hntdi  Dickson,  and  Lady  Asubtown.  Little  need  be 
said  of  Dean  Sole  (pale  carmine  shaded  salmon)  oonsidering 
that,  although  only  tnree  years  old,  it  has  alreadv  (risen  to  the 
third  place  ou  the  table,  and  is  a  far  better  garaen  Rose  than 
either  of  tJi<&  varieties  wnich  occupy  the  leading  places  above  it. 
Huj^h  Dick^Hi  (bright  crimson)  may  be  said  to  nave  leapt  into 
favour,  Jiavjiig  at  one  bound  risen  from  No.  61  to  No.  8.  Lady 
Afihtown  (d^M^p  pink),  one  of  the  best  all-sround  Roses  of  recent 
introdi]<:tion,  has  risen  from  No.  20  to  No.  15.  Mrs.  David  McKee 
(creaniv  y  el  tow),  on  the  other  hand,  has  since  last  year  fallen 
from  Ko.  45  to  No.  60.  Dr.  J.  Campbell  Hall,  No.  63  (conal 
roee),  b^i^  ^"rio  lost  a  few  places,  but  is  nevertheless  a  verv 
pretty  garden  Rose.  We  now  come  to  five  varieties  which 
were  sent  out  in  1905.  J.  B.  Clark  (crimson  shaded  l^um),  the 
sensational  flower  of  the  National  Rose  Society's  exhibition  in. 
1906.  has  risen  from  No.  32  to  No.  21.  Countess  of  Derby  (flesh- 
peacn)  which  is  new  to  the  table,  takes  up  a  position  at  rio.  42, 
The  dSeep  pectalled  Betty  (coppery-rose  shaded  yeUow)  also 
new  to  the  list,  will  be  found  at  No.  56.  Richmond  (bright 
crimson)  likewise  new  to  the  analysis,  secures  a  place  at  No.  63. 
The  remaining;  variety,  C.  J.  Grahame,  No.  63  (bright  crim- 
son) has  not  improved  on  its  previous  position  of  last  year. 
The  only  Rose  distributed  in  19i)6  which  was  shown  a  sufficient 
number  of  times  at  the  last  exhibition  to  obtain  a  place  in  the 
table  is  William  Shean  (pink),  which  secures  a  place  at  No.  56. 

Greatly  to  the  honour  of  our  British  raisers  be  it  said  that 
as  many  as  twelve  of  the  above  sixteen  new  Roses  were  raised 
in  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  ten  of  them  by  a  single  firm.  As 
regards  the  other  four  Roses  we  are  indebted  for  two  of  them 
to  America,  for  one  of  them  to  France,  and  for  the  remaining 
varietv  to  Germany.  Of  ihe  sixteen  Roses  all  but  one  are 
hybrid  perpetuals,  while  nine,  or  more  than  half,  are  some 
shade  of  pink.      Further  particulafrs  respecting  these  newer 


TEAS    AND    NOISETTES. 


II 
1 

•8 

II 

4 

No.  of  Times  Shown 
in  1907  in  True 

Relative  Proportion 
to  the  Average. 

Name. 

4 

Raiser's 

or 

Introducer's 

Name. 

Colour. 

1 

67-2 

62 

White  Maman  Cochet      

1897 

Cook 

White,  tinged  lemon 

2 

59-7 

68 

Mrs.  Edward  Mawley      

1899 

A.  Dickson  &  Sons... 

Pink,  tinted  carmine 

3 

501 

54 

1893 

Cochet      

Deep  flesh,  suffused  light  rose 
Flesh,  shaded  peach 

4 

34-5 

47 

Madame  Jules  Gravereaux     

1901 

Soupert  et  Notting.. 

5 

29-2 

16 

The  Bride 

1885 

May 

White,  tineed  lemon 

6 

28-7 

32 

Comtesse  de  Nadaillac     

1871 

Guillot     

Peach,  shaded  apricot 

7- 

,28-5 

35 

Souvenir  de  Pierre  Netting    

1902 

Soupert  et  Netting.. 

Apricot  yellow,  shaded  orange 

8 

27-7 

33 

Medea 

1891 

W.  Paul  &  Son 

Lemon  yellow 

9 

27-2 

14 

Catherine  Mermet    

1869 

GuiUet     

Light  rosy  flesh 

10 

25-0 

20 

Muriel  Grahame       

1896 

A.  Dickson  &  Sons... 

Pale  cream,  flushed  rose 

11 

24-5 

19 

Bridesmaid 

1893 

May 

Bright  pink 

12 

24-2 

26 

Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince 

1889 

Prince      

Pure  white 

13 

236 

18 

Madame  Cusin 

1881 

Guillot     

Violet  rose 

14 

22-5 

17 

Innocente  Pirola       

1878 

Creamy  white 

15 

22-2 

15 

Souvenir  d'Elise  Vardon 

1854 

Marest      

Cream,  tinted  rose 

16 

-20-6 

10 

Madame  Hoste 

1887 

Guillot     

Pale  lemon  yellow. 

17 

20-0 

17 

Souvenir  d'un  Ami 

1846 

Belet-Defoug^re    ... 

Pale  rose 

18 

14-9 

16 

t^leopatra    

Marlchal  Niel  (N.)    

1889 

Bennett    

Creamy  flesh,  shaded  rose 

19 

14-6 

17 

1864 

Pradel      

Deep  bright  golden  yellow 

20 

13-2 

9 

Madame  de  Watteville    

1883 

Guillot     

Cream,  bordered  rose 

21 

12-1 

14 

Golden  Gate      

1892 

Dingee  &  Conard   ... 
Guillot     

Creamy  white,  tinted  rose 

22 

11-4 

6 

Ernest  Metz      

1888 

Salmon,  tinted  rose 

23 

8-7 

3 

Marie  Van  Houtte    

1871 

Ducher            

Lemon  yellow,  edged  rose 

24 

81 

6 

Princess  of  Wales     

1882 

Bennett   

Rosy  yellow 

25 

7-6 

3 

Anna  Olivier      

1872 

Duchor     

Pale  buff,  flushed 

26 

7-4 

1 

Caroline  Kuster  (N.)       

1872 

Pemet      

Lemon  yellow 

27 

70 

4 

Niphetos     

Ethel  Brownlow       , 

1844 

Boug^re   

White      ^ 

28 

6-9 

1 

1887 

A.  Dickson  &  Sons... 

Rosy  flesh,  shaded  yellow 

29 

6-5 

2 

Honourable  Edith  Gifford      

1882 

Guillot     

White,  centre  flesh 

30 

5-2 

3 

Bubens 

1859 

Robert     

White,  shaded  creamy  rose 

•31 

50 

5 

Madame  Constant  Soupert     

1905 

Soupert  et  Notting .. 

Deep  yellow,  shaded  peach 

•  A  new  variety  whose  position  is  dependent  on  its  record  for  the  1907  show  only. 
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Hoses  will  be  found  under  the  heading  ''  Special  Audit  of  the 
Newer  H.P,'s  and  H.T,'6/' 

Teat  and  NoiietieK 

This  refined  and  beautiful  section  is  more  conservative  than 
that  with  which  we  have  just  been  dealing,  neverthelen,  there 
is  evidence  of  gradual  but  dooided  changes  taking  place  in  it,  as 
will  be  seen  from-  the  particulars  given  below. 

White  Maman  Cochet  deservedlv  heads  the  list  as  it  has  done 
^  ever  since  it  came  into  general  cultivation  in  1903,  for  there  is 
no  other  tea  which  possesses  so  many  good  qualities.  At  the 
last  two  exhibitions,  however,  Mrs.  Edward  Mawley  has  been 
rather  more  frequently  staged.  In  fact,  the  last  two  years  it 
was  oftener  to  be  seen  in  the  prise  stanos  than  any  other  Rose 
in  the  show. 

Only  one  tea  was  staged  at  the  last  exhibition  exceptionally 
well,  and  that  was  Medea,  which  has  only  once  before  been  as 
frequently  shown.  On  the  other  hand,  The  Bride,  Catherine 
Mermet,  Mme.  Hoste,  Ernest  Metz,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Caroline 
Kuster,  iand  Niphetos,  have  never  before  been  as  poorly  repre- 
sented. Indeed,  the  only  val'ieties  which  were  set  up  in  twenty 
or  more  prize  stands  were  White  Maman  Oochet,  Mrs.  Edward 
Mawley,  Maman  Cochet,  Mme.  Jules  Gravereaux,  Comtesse  de 
Nadaillac,  Souvenir  de  Pierre  Nottine,  Medea,  Muriel  Orahame, 
and  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince.  The  foregoing  particulars  clearly 
show  the  declining  positions  of  most  of  the  smaller  teas,  and  the 
great  popularity  .with  exhibitors  of  those  with  large  flowers  like 
the  first  four  varieties  on  the  list. 

There  are  only  three  Roses  in  the  table  which  are  six  or  fewer 


years  old,  and  which  are  therefore  entitled  to  be  regarded  as 
among  the  *' newer  "  Roses.  Madame  Jules  Qravereaux  (flesh, 
sha<|e3  peach),  which  was  introduced  in  1901,  has  risen  since 
last  year  froan  No.  14  to  No.  4.  Souvenir  de  Pierre  Netting 
(pale  apricot  yellow,  shaded  orange),  a  1902  variety,  has  also 
much  improved  its  position  by  rising  from  No.  14  to  No.  7. 
There  are  no  representatives  for  the  years  1903  and  1904,  but 
for  1905  we  have  Madame  Constant  Soupert  (yellow,  shaded 
peach),  which  on  its  first  appearance  just  manages  to  secure  a 
place  at  the  bottom  of  the  list. 

Oecoratlve  Roici. 

By  this  term  is  here  meant  those  varieties  which  are  either 
not  sufficient! V  large,  or  not  sufficiently  regnlar  in  form,  to  allow 
of  the  individual  blooms  being  set  up  singly  at  shows  like  the 
Roses  with  which  we  have  previously  been  concerned.  In  the 
accompanying  table  the  varieties  are  arranged  according  to  the 
average  number  of  times  they  were  staged  in  prise-winning 
stands  at  the  last  eight  metropolitan  exhibitions  of  the  National 
Rose  Society,  and  no  Rose  has  been  included  bunches  of  which 
have  not  been  staged  at  one  or  other  of  those  shows  three  or 
more  times.  The  varieties  most  frequently  i^own  this  year 
were  Oustave  Re^^  Madame  Abel  Ohatenay,  Papillon,  Marquise 
de  Salisbury,  Liberty,  Madame  Pernet-Ducher,  land  Claire 
Jacquier.  According  to  the  average  reoc^rds  given  in  the  table 
the  climbine  Roses  most  frequently  exhibited  in  recent  years 
have  been  William  Allen  Richardson,  Crimson  Rambler,  Leuch- 
stem,  Rosa  Macrantha,  Papillon,  Tea  Rambler,  Reine  Olga  de 
Wurtemburg,    Claire    Jacquier,    H^I^ne,    and    Jersey    Beauty. 


DECORATIVE    ROSES. 


1 

2 

4 
5 
^ 

8 

10 
11 
12' 
12 

15 
Xli 
18 
18 

18 

21 

22 

32 
»^ 
25 

25* 
27 
27 
27 
27 

•27 
32 
33 
34 
34 
36 
36 
38 
38 
40 
40 

•42 
42 
42 


97 
9-4 
9-0 
8-6 
fr2 
8-0 
76 
6-9 
6-6 
6-3 
6-2 
6-7 
5-7 
6-7 
66 
5-5 
5-4 
5-0 
50 
50 
48 
47 
♦7 
♦5 
4-2 
42 
4-0 
40 
4-0 
4^ 
4-0 
3  9 
3-6 
36 
35 
34 
3-4 
3-2 
32 
31 
31 
30 
30 
30 


I. 
13 


iS 


8 
13 
10 
3 
13 
9 
7 
9 
5 
6 
2 
5 
7 
11 
6 
6 
3 
9 
2 
7 
7 
7 
9 
0 
1 
6 
0 
6 
6 
2 
4 
6 
3 
5 
0 
6 
1 
4 
2 
3 
1 
3 
2 
3 


Name. 


Colour. 


William  Allen  Eichardson,  N.  ... 

Gustave  Regis,  H'.T 

Hsrquise  de  Salisbury,  H.T. 
Crimson  Bambler,  CI.  Poly. 
Madame  Abel  Chatenay,  H.T.     . . . 

Liberty,  H.T.  

Leuohtstem,  CI.  Poly 

Madame  Pemet-Ducher,  H.T.    ... 
Madame  Chedane  Guinoisseau/i*. 

Lady  Battersea,  H.T 

Bosa  macrantha,  S.  

Camoens,  H.T 

Irish  Glory,  S 

Papillon,  T 

Lady  Curzon,  Damask      

Tea  Rambler,  T 

Beine  Olga  de  Wurtemburg,  H. T. 

Claire  Jacquier,  CI.  Poly 

H61^ne,  CI.  Poly 

Jersey  Beauty,  Wich        

Madame  Bavary,  H.T 

Crimson  Damask,  Damask 

Una,  S 

The  Garland,  H.C 

Madame  Falcot,  T.  

Madame  Jules  Grolez,  H.T. 

Blush  Rambler,  CI.  Poly 

Gardenia,  Wich      

Rosa  mosohata  alba,  S 

Rosa  Mundi,  Damask       

Trier,  CI.  Poly 

Paul's  Carmine  Pillar,  S. 

Cecile  Brunner,  Poly 

Anne  of  (^eierstein.  Sweet  Briar 
Queen  Alexandra,  CI.  Poly. 

Bardou  Job,  H.T 

Perle  d'Or,  Poly 

Hebe's  Lip,  Sweet  Briar 

MaCapucine,  T 

AUster  Stella  Gray,  N 

Paul's  Single  White,  S 

frish  Elegance,  H.T 

Leonie  Lamesch,  Poly 

Purity,  H.B 


1878 

Deep  orange  yellow 

1890 

Nankeen  yellow 

1890 

Bright  crimson 

1893 

Bright  crimson 

1895 

Salmon  pink 

1900 

Velvety  crimson 

1899 

Bright  rose 

1891 

Canary  yellow 

1880 

Clear  bright  yellow 

1901 

Cherry  crimson,  shaded  orange 

— 

Flesh 

1881 

Glowing  rose 

1900 

PinkMid^hite 

1882 

1902 

Pink 

1903 

Deep  coppery  pink 

1881 

Bright  light  onmson 

1388 

Nankeen  yellow 

1897 

Pale  violet 

1899 

Pale  yellow 

1899 

Orange  yellow 

1901 

Bright  crimson 

1900 

Pale  buff 

Blush 

1858 

De^  apricot 

1897 

Clear  silvery  rose 

1903 

Blush 

1899 

Bright  yellow 

1864 

Bed,  striped  white 

1904 

Creamy  white 

1895 

Carmine 

1880 

Blush 

1894 

Deep  crimson  rose 

1901 

Bosypink 

1887 

Glowing  crimson 

1896 

Nankeen  yellow 

— 

White,  picotee  edge 

1871 

Bronzy  yellow 

1894 

Pale  yellow 

1883 

White 

19D5        j 

Apricot,  shaded  orange- scarlet 

1899 

Bright  coppery  red 

1898 

Pure  white                     ' 

•  New  varieties  whose  positions  are  dependent  on  their  records  for  the  1907  show  only. 
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While  the  dwarf  growing  kinds  arrange  themselyes  in  the  follow, 
ing  order :  Gustavo  Regis,  Marquise  de  Salisbury,  Madame  Abel 
Ohate,nay,  Liberty,  McMiame  Pernet-Ducher,  Madame  Ch^ano 
Guinoisseau,  Liady  Battersoa,  Camoens,  and  Irish  Glory. 

My  best  thanks  are  once  more  due  to  those  kind  friends  who 
helped  me  take  down  the  names  of  tho  Roses  in  the  prize  stands 
at  the  Rose  Show  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens. 

An  Audit  of  the  Newer  RoBei. 

The  audit  given  below  has  been  introduced  for  the  benefit  of 
varieties  of  recent  introduction,  most  of  which  it  is  impossible 
to  place  accurately  in  the  tables  owing  to  their  limited  records 
and  to  the  disturoing  influence  of  a  single  favourable  or  un- 
favourable season  uoon  those  records.  Each  of  the  following 
voters  was  requestea  to  place  the  sixteen  h.p.'s  and  h.t.'s  on 
the  .au^it  paper  in  what  he  considered  their  order  of  merit  as 
exhibition  Roses,  and  to  deal  in  the  same  way  with  the  teas 
and  decorative  Roses. 

Amatburs.— Rev.  H.  B.  Biron,  Mr.  W.  Boyes  Mr.  F.  Denni- 
son,  A.  R.  Goodwin.  Dr.  J.  C.  Hall,  Mr.  G.  A.  Hammond,  Mr. 
R.  F.  Hobbs,  Mr.  E.  J.  Holland,  Mr.  Conway  Jones,  Mr.  E.  B. 
Lindsell,  Mr.  H.  V.  Machin,  Mr.  H.  E.  Molyneux,  Mr.  O.  G. 
Orpen.  Rev.  F.  Page-Roberts,  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton,  Rev.  J.  B. 
Shackle,  Mr.  A.  T&ite,  and  Mr.  C.  C.  Williamson. 

NuRSKRTMBN.— Messrs.  G.  Burch,  F.  Cant,  W.  Cocker, 
W.  F.  Cooling^  A.  Dickson,  Hugh  Dickson,  John  Green,  R. 
Harkness,  W.  J.  Jefferies,  J.  R.  Mattock,  H.  G.  Mount,  Q.  L. 
Paul,  A.  E.  Prince,  W.  D.  Prior,  and  A.  Turner. 

SPECIAL  AUDIT  OF  THB  HBWER;  H.P.'i  AND  H.T.'b. 


6^ 

r 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 


Dean  Hole  (1904),  H.T. 
Hugh  Dickson  ( 1904),  H.P.       . . . 
Mrs.  Theodore  Roosevelt  (1903),  H.T. 
Lady  Ashtown  (1904),  H.T. 
William  Shean  (1906),  H.T.      ... 
Florence  Pemberton  (1902),  H.T, 
Mrs.  David  McEee  (1904\  H.T. 
C.  J.  Grahame  (1905),  H.T. 
Alice  Lindsell  (1902),  H.T. 
J.  B.  Clark  (1905),  H.T.) 
Conntess  of  Derby  (1905),  H.T.... 

Betty  (1905),  H.T 

Ghistave  Gnmerwald  (1903),  H.T. 
Aim6e  Cochet  (1902).  H.T. 

Richmond  (1905),  H.T 

Dr.  J.  C.  HaU  (1904),  H.T. 


^  o 


489 
418 
383 
369 
365 
363 
277 
261 
248 
235 
203 
198 
197 
161 
128 
108 


SPECIAL  AUDIT  OF  THE  NEWER  TEA  ROSES. 


Madame  Jules  Gravereanx  (1901) 
Souvenir  de  Pierre  Netting  (1901) 
Madame  Constant  Sonpert  (1905) 


91 
55 
46 


48 
30 
24 


43 
25 
22 


Special  Audit  of  the  Newer  DeconitiYe  Romi. 
Dwarf  Vabibtibs.— Taking  the  combined  votes  of  the 
amateurs  and  nurserymen  thev  ariiange  thems^ves  in  the  follow, 
ing  order  of  merit: — 1.  Irisn  Elegance  (1905)  h.t. ;  2,  Betty 
(1906)  h.t,]  3,  Comtesse  du  CayLa  (1902)  china;  4,  Richmond 
(1906)  h.t. ;  5,  Madame  N.  Leva vasseur  (1904)  polv. 


Climbing     Varieties.  ~  Hiawatha     (1906) 


iTich. 


Blush 


Rambler  (1903)  cl.  poly. ;  Dorothy  Perkins  (1901)  Wicti. ;  Trier 
(1904)  cl.  poly. ;  Lady  (3ey  (1905)  Wich. ;  Tea  Rambler  (1903)  t. 

Although  the  selection  wae  confined  to  Roses  sent  out  during 
the  last  five  years,  as  manv  as  fifty  varieties  were  altogether 
named,  which  only  shows  the  large  number  of  comparatively  new 
Roses  there  is  to  select  from  the  great  variety  of  individual 
tastes. 

Autamn*fiowering  Kosei. 

The  term  ''autumn  flowering"  is  somewhat  misleading,  as 
nearly  all  the  varieties  so  styled  bloom  with  equal  freedom 
during  the  summer.  The  greatest  gain  in  the  Rose  world  in 
recent  years  has  undoubtedly  been  the  continuous  flowering 
character  j>06sessed  by  so  many  of  the  modem  Roses.  From 
the  following  lists  a  selection  oan  be  made  of  choice  varieties 
which  are  certain,  if  the  plants  be  only  kept  in  a  growing  con- 
dition daring  dry  weather,  to  flower  almost  as  ffeely  in  the 
early  autumn  as  during  the  summer  months. 


Roiei  for  General  Gultivatloii. 

The  following  lists  have  been  drawn  up  with  a  view  to  assist 
those  who  have  little  knowledge  of  Roses  in  making  a  selection 
for  their  own  garden.  E^h  vear  the  list^  have  been  carefully 
revised,  and  a  sprinkling  of  the  best  of  the  newer  Roses  intro- 
duced in  order  to  keep  them  up  to  date.  The  varieties  marked 
with  an  asterisk  are  either  ^uite  new  or  of  recent  introduction. 
All  the  Roses  in  the  selections  I  have  myself  grown,  and  oaA 
confidently  recommend.  Exhibition  Roses  which  are  also  good 
decorative  Roses. 

Hybrid  Pbepbtualb.— White :  Frau  Karl  Druschki.  Pink: 
Mrs.  John  Laing,  Mrs.  R.  G.  Sharman  Crawford.  Crimson: 
Ulrich  Brunner,  Hugh  Dickson,*  Fisher  Holmes,  Alfred  Colomb, 
Captain  Haywcurd.  Rose:  Susanne  M.  Rodocanachi.  Dark 
crimson :  Prince  Arthur,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Duke  of  Wellington. 
Hybrid  Teas.— Pink:  Caroline  Testout,  La  France.  Lady  Ash- 
town,* Dean  Hole,*  Gustavo  Grtinerwald.  Teas.— White:  White 
Maman  Cochet,  Souvenir  de  8.  A.  Prince.  Flesh:  Madame 
Jules  Gravereaux.*  Pink:  Maman  Cochet,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami. 
Yellow:  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Madame  Hoste,  Caroline  Kus- 
ter  (N.). 

AUTUMN  FLOWBRINO  R08E8.— EXHIBITION  VABIBTIBS. 
HybPld  FeppetualB  and  Hybrid  Teas.  


Name 


260 

229 

226 

192 

204 

179 

197 

172 

194 

171 

198 

165 

133 

144 

149 

112 

125 

123 

135 

100 

108 

95 

107 

91 

90 

107 

93 

68 

52 

76 

67 

41 

1 


1 

14-7 

18 

Fran  Earl  Dmschki 

•2 

130 

13 

Hugh  Dickson 

3 

12*2 

15 

Mrs.  John  Lainflf 

4 

9-2 

10 

Bessie  Brown,  H.T. 

•5 

90 

9 

Dean  Hole,  H.T. 

6 

8-2 

10 

Caroline  Testout,  H.T. 

7 

7-7 

7 

Uhrioh  Bnmner 

8 

7-5 

10 

A.  K.  Williams 

9 

7-2 

11 

MUdied  Grant,  H.T. 

10 

6-6 

7 

Charles  Lefebvre 

•11 

60 

6 

Charles  J.  Grahame,  H.T. 

12 

5K) 

6 

Comte  de  Baimbaad 

12 

60 

5 

Florence  Pemberton,  H.T. 

14 

45 

6 

K.  A.  Victoria,  H.T. 

15 

42 

7 

Horace  Vemet 

15 

4-2 

7 

Victor  Hugo. 

•17 

40 

4 

J.  B.  Clark,  H.T. 

•17 

40 

4 

Lady  Ashtown,  H.T. 

•  New  varieties  whose  positions  are  dependent  on  their  records 
for  the  1907  show  only. 

Decopatlve   Vapletlea. 


Name. 


Gruss  an  Teplitz,  H.T. 
Madame  Abel  Chatenay,  H.T. 
Gustavo  Eegis,  H.T. 
Papa  Gontier,  H.T. 
William  Allen  Biehardson,  N» 
CoraUina,  T. 
AUster  Stella  Gray,  N. 
Dorothy  Perkins,  Wich, 
Papillon,  T. 
G.  Nabonnand,  T. 
Madame  Antoine  Mari,  T. 
Madame  Bavary,  H.T. 
Madame  Jvdes  Grolez,  H.T. 
Edu  Meyer,  H.T. 
Lanrette  Messimy,  0. 
Perle  d'Or,  Poly. 


•  A  new  variety  whose  position  is  dependent  on  its  record  for 
the  1907  show  only. 
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Teas  and  Nolsett**. 


h 

Number  of 
bhown  in 
or  Years. 

A 

Name. 

f 

^'1 

:i 

23-2 

23 

White  Maman  Cochet 

2 

19-7 

13 

Maman  Coohet 

3 

12-5 

13 

Mn.  Edward  Mawley 

4 

10^ 

11 

Sonyenir  de  Pierre  Nottinfl: 

5 

7-5 

7 

Marie  Van  Houtte 

6 

7-0 

6 

Souvenir  d'Elise  Vardon 

7 

6-5 

8 

The  Bride 

8 

60 

7 

Madame  Hoste 

9 

5-5 

4 

Bridesmaid 

.  10 

50 

2 

Ernest  Metz 

10 

50 

6 

Medea 

12 

45 

3 

Mar^ohal  Niel,  N. 

12 

4-5 

4 

Muriel  Grahame 

14 

4-0 

5 

Lady  Roberts 
Madame  Yermorel 

14 

40 

5 

16 

3-7 

5 

Comtesse  de  Nadaillao 

DeooratiYe  Rosm  only. 

SxjMifER  Flowebing — Provbncb.— Pinfc :  CJommon.  Moss— 
Fink:  Common.  White:  Blanohe  Moreau.  Damask.— 
Pink:  Mrs.  O.  G.  Orpen.^  Striped:  Rosa  Mundi.  Austrian 
Briar.— Coppery  Bed:  Austrian  Copper.  Yellow:  Austrian 
Yellow,  Harrisonii.  Hybrid  Swbbt  Bbiar.— Coppery  YeUow : 
Lady  Penzance.  White  edged  rose:  Fkxra  Mclvor.  Crimson: 
Anne  of  Geierstein.  Climbino  Robmb,— White :  Bennett's 
Seedling;  (Ayrshire),  Felicit6-et-Perp^tue  (Evergreen),  Moechata 
himal«yioa  (single).     Bluah:   The  Garland  (H.    Chma),    Blush 


<»^.wx»/.  K^iri^inavn  -un^n  -winf.c  eye:  ja.ivkW9kJia»~  \xi,  i^icnuraiana). 
CartMne :  Carmine  Pillar  (single),  Margenrot*  (Hybrid  Tea.  Pale 
YeZlow:  ^  Electra  (CI.  Polyantha),  Alberic  Barbier  v^. 
Wichuraiana),  Claire  Jacquier  (CI.  Polyantha). 

Autumn  Flowering.— Hybrid  T^ab,— White :  Antoine 
Rivoire,  Augustine  Guinoissoau,  Peace.  Blush :  La  Tosoa.  Fleshy 
shaded  salmon :  Prince  de  Bulgiarie.*  Salnum  pink :  Madame  A. 
Chatenay.  Bose :  Grand  Due  de  Luxembourg,  Madame  Jules 
Groles,  Lady  Battersea.  Coppery  Bose :  Betty.*  Yellow :  Gustave 
Regis,  Madame  Ravary. 

Teas  and  Nombttes.— BIuji^  :  G.  Nabonnand,  Dr.  Grill.  PaU 
5u^:  Anna  Olivier.  Cerwe :  General  Gallieni.  Nasturtium  Bed: 
Madame  Louis  Poncet.  Coppery  Bed:  L'Ideal  (N.).  Bo^ 
Crimson :  Conallina.     Deev  Crimson :  Fmn^ois  Dubreuil. 

Cnv^k.—White:  Mrs.  Boaanquet.  Pink:  Common,  Laurette 
Messimy,  Madame  E.  Reaal.     Crimson :  Fabvier 

Perpetual  Qcotch.— Blush :  Stanwell  Perpetual. 

Polyantha.— TF/ii<e:  Anna  Marie  de  Montravel.  Blush: 
Cecile  Brunner.  Bose :  Gloire  des  Polyantha.  Crimson :  Perle 
des  Rouges.     Yellow :  Perle  d*Or. 

RuGosA.- TF/itte:     Blanc     double     do 
Fimbriata.     Crimson :  Atropurpurea. 

Climbing.- PFAi^fi:  Madame  Alfred 
<7rimfon:  Reine  Oiga  de  Wurtemburg  v".x.,.  ^uKwurw 
Rambler  (H.T.),  Francois  Crousse  (H.T.),  Ards  Pillar  (H.T.). 
^'^rS'x  ^P^n»«  Drouhin  (B.),  Climbing  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant 
(H.T.)  Climbing  Caroline  Testouf  (H.T.).  Yellow:  Alister  Stella 
Gray  (N).  AV  A.  Richardson  (N.),  Billierd  et  Barre  (T.), 
Bouquet  d'Or  (T.),  R§ve  d'Or  (N.).-E.  M.,  Berkhamsted. 


Coubert.       Blush : 

Carriere      (H.N.). 
(H.T.)^   Longworth 


Elementary   Education  in  Warwicicsliire. 

A  great  exhibition  in  connection  with  elementary  ednoational 
work  in  Warwickshire  was  held  at  the  Winter  Hall,  Leaming- 
ton, on  October  10,  11.  and  12.  This  proved  highly  satisfactory 
an  every  way,  the  exhibits  throughout  being  of  a  high  order  of 
merit,  and  the  attendance  exceeded  all  expectations.  The  most 
Buooessful  exhibitors  of  produce  grown  in  achool  gardens  were 
the  pupils  from  Kineton,  Foleshill,  Foxford,  Radford,  Licht- 
home,  and  Mmworth.  Potatoes  from  the  latter  school  were  of 
wonderful  quality,  being  even,  clear  in  the  skin,  and  free  from 
blemjsh.  It  was  ateo  gratifying  to  note  that  among  the  col- 
lections of  vegetables  staged  very  few  coarse  samples  were  to  be 
seen.  Sufficient  size  bad  been  obtained  without  coarseness,  and 
the  exhibits  generally,  were  highly  creditable  to  the  youthful 
gardeners  who  produced  them,  and  to  their  teachers,  who 
''"ng  great  enthusiasm  to  bear  upon  the  advancing  work  of 
school  gardening.     -   -       '-  ** 


PiepaiiDg  lor  Planting. 

Trees  of  all  descriptions  are  retaining  their  f<^iage  much 
later  in  the  season  than  usual.  This  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the 
abundant  moisture  of  summer,  and  the  absence  (so  far)  of  any 
serious  autumn  frost.  Planters  will  therefore  be  well  advised 
not  to  unduly  hurry  nurserymen  to  execute  their  orders,  al 
when  fruit  trees  having  strong  erowths  are  lifted  while  the 
foliage  is  intact,  and  sent  long  <ustances  by  nail,  the  wood  is 
liable  to  shrivel,  and  the  trees  are  enfeebled  in  consequence. 
The  transplanting  of  a  tree  from  one  part  of  a  garden  to  another 
is  quite  another  matter,  and  mav  often  be  done  with  advantage 
at  the  end  of  October,  because  tne  leaves  oan  be  kept  fresh,  and 
then  thev  help  to  promote  root  action.  The  ordering  of  trees 
and  jshrubs  of  all  descriptions  is,  however,  a  matter  which  should 
receive  immediate  attention,  for  two  reasons ;  one  is  that  stocks 
of  popular  species  and  varieties  are  often  cleared  earlv  in  the 
season,  or  at  least  the  best  specimens  are  bespoke;  the  other 
point  for  consideration  being  that  nurserymen  cannot — in  the 
neight  of  the  busy  season — rush  off  all  orders  received  at  a 
moment's  notice.  No  matter  whether  one  wants  to  plant  in 
autumn  or  early  sprine,  there  is  nothing  like  ordering  early  f<Hr 
delivery  when  required. 

The  work  of  preparing  land  for  the  reception  of  fruit  trees 
has  in  many  oases  been  delayed,  as  a  few  weeks  ago  some  classes 
of  soils  were  too  dry  and  hard  for  the  satisfactory  performance 
of  such  work,  and  of  late  copious  rains  have  prevented  a  stttrt 
being  made.  As  soon  as  settled  weather  again  prevails  the  land 
should  be  in  capital  condition  for  working  thoroughly,  and  it 
is  useless  to  plant  fruit  trees  unless  the  soil  prepanation  is 
thorough.  I  often  meet  with  fruit  trees  which  are  not  thriving 
satisfactorily,  and  invariably  the  reason  advanced  as  the  cause 
of  failure  is  that  the  soil  is  unsuitable :  but  I  know  perfectly 
well  that  in  the  majority  of  instances  tne  real  cause  of  failure 
is  slip-shod  soil  preparation,  combined  with  bad  management, 
and  the  selection  of  unsuitable  varieties. 

Thorough  soil  preparation  does  not  necessarily  mean  the 
sinking  ot  a  fortune  in  carrying  out  the  work,  but  it  does 
entail  the  expenditure  of  a  modenate  outlay,  wnich  is  amply 
repaid  in  after  years  by  the  results  obtained.  For  small  areas 
there  is  nothing  to  beat  trenching  to  a  depth  of  18in  or  2ft,  and 
in  private  gardens  it  is  seldom  that  the  soil  needs  manuring, 
as  it  is  usually  quite  rich  enouch.  When,  however,  through 
unavoidable  circumstances  one  nas  to  rely  upon  a  poor  sod, 
well  decayed  manure  may  with  advantage  be  aaded  in  moderate 
quantities,  this  being  placed  in  a  laj;€r  between  the  upper  and 
lower  spits  of  soil.  Wnen  dealing  with  stiff  soils,  except  those 
overlying  lias,  marl,  or  limestone,  it  is  generally  advisable  to 
apply  a  dressing  of  lime  at  the  rate  of  15cwt  to  20cwt  per  acre, 
or  ground  lime  at  the  rate  of  8cwt  per  acre.  Those  who  con- 
template planting  on  a  large  scale  will,  however,  find  trencih- 
ing  the  land  too  expensive,  even  if  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
sufficient  labour  couki  be  overcome.  Fortunately,  by  the  aid  ol 
the  best  modem  appliances  large  areas  may  be  thoroughly 
prepared  for  fruit  culture  without  the  great  expense  of  trench- 
ing. To  accomplish  this  a  strong  plough  should  oe  used  to  break 
up  the  land  Sin  or  lOin  in  dept-h;  a  6ul)soiler  then  follow  the 
pu>ugh  the  break  up  the  furrow  another  Sin  or  lOin  in  depth. 

After  the  land  has  become  dry  on  the  top  it  should  be 
"dragged"  to  ensure  an  even  crumbHn*y  surface,  then  after  a 
week  or  two— to  allow  the  soil  to  settle— all  will  be  ready  for 
marking  out  and  planting.  This  plan  answers  splendidly  when 
dealing  with  soil  of  moderate  texture,  but  with  stiff  land  it  is 
better  to  leave  the  soil  in  a  rough  condition  after  ploughing 
and  eubsoiling,  and  drag  the  surface  just  before  planting  in 
early  spring.  The  reason  for  this  being  that  if  one  attempted 
to  plant  very  stiff  land  in  November,  the  soil  is  generally  so 
sticky,  as  well  as  lumpy,  as  to  lead  to  unsatisfactory  results, 
whereas  by  the  spring  it  becomes  pulverised  and  in  good  condi- 
tion for  planting.  WTien  dealing  with  very  large  areas  a  steam 
cultivator  is  often  used.  If  the  soil  is  deep  and  of  good  quality 
this  answers  well,  but  in  districts  where  the  subsoil  is  not  good, 
the  use  of  a  steam  cultivator  should^  be  avoided. 

I  have  said  nothing  about  draining  land,  but  it  is  necessary 
to  emphasise  the  fact  that  unle^  land  is  naturally  well  drained 
it  is  useless  for  fruit  culture  until  it  has  beien  artificially 
drained.  Such  work  should,  of  course,  be  taken  in  hand  and 
oarried  through  before  the  soil  preparation  above  referred  to  is 
begun.— Warwick.  ,  ^,^  , 

A  Caustic  Soda  Wasti. 

Where  there  has  been  red  spider,  scale,  or  mealy  bug  on 
Vines,  caustic  soda  wash  may  be  used,  say  ^Ib  caustic  soda  (98 
per  cent.),  2ob  eoftsoap,  li  pint  paraffin  oil,  and  2^  gallons  of 
water.  Dissolve  the  softsoap  in  a  quart  of  boiling  soft  water,  and 
while  hot  add  the  paraffin  and  beat  into  a  creamy  liquid.  Pump 
this  with  force  through  a  fine  spray  noezle  into  another  vessel. 
Dissolve  the  caustic  soda  and  2i  gallons  of  rain  water,  and 
into  this  pour  the  paraffin  emulsion,  and  mix  the  two  well  to- 
gether. Apply  by  means  of  a  brush,  just  wetting  every  part, of 
the  Vines.— A.  G. 
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Hardy  Orchids. 

To  be  successful  with  herd^  orchids  «  suitable  position  must 
be  selected  and  the  proper  soil  added,  after  which  little  atten- 
tion is  needed  beyond  keeping  them  free  from  weeds.  An  ideal 
spot  is  a  low  lying  portion  of  the  rock  garden  where  it  is  shady, 
moist,  sheltered  Trom  cold  drying  winds,  and  away  from  the 
drip  of  trees.  They  are  shallow  rooting  subjects,  so  where  it  is 
intended  to  grow  tnem  the  soil  should  be  taken  out  to  the  depth 
of  1ft,  and  be  refilled  with  a  mixture  of  rough  peat,  sphagnum, 
leaf  soil,  and  coarse  sand  or  charcoal,  first  placine  a  laver  of 
brickbats  or  crocks  in  the  bottom  for  drainage,  for  although 
plenty  of  moisture  is  necessary  during  the  growing  period 
nothing  approaching  a  wet  and  stagnant  mass  can  be  tolerated. 

The  planting  season  is  in  the  autumn,  which  should 
be  done  directly  the  clumps  are   received,  other- 
wise they  soon  shrivel,   and  ihv   nrxt   srason''^ 
erowth  suffers  in  consequence^.     Do  not  crauip 
tne  roots,  but  spread  them  out  to  their  f nil 
extent,     and     when     the     opi^rntion 
finished  the  crown  of  the  tumors  on^ht 
to  be  about  2iin  below  the  aurfact*. 
If  the  weather  is  likely  to  prove 
severe  through  the  winter  months 
a  lajrer   of    Bracken  will   ASor<\ 
sufficient    protection,  and   bam^ 
some   of   the     weaker     plants 
from    death.      In  the  spring 
growth    begins,  and    should 
the  season  prove  a  dry  one 
it  may  be  necessary  to  give 
a     good    watering    occa- 
skmally        until        they 
flower,  after  which  they 
gradually  go  to  rest  for 
the  winter. 

In  addition  to  being 
useful    for   the    rockery 
and  border,  several  are 
worth  cultivating  as  pot 
plants.      For  the  alpine 
or  cool  greenhouse  a  few 
clumps    would    make    a 
nice    change,  and  be  as 
interesting       as       their 
more      popular      tropical 
allies,  although  not  quite 
so   brilliant.       Several  nur- 
serymennnake  a  speciality  of 
hardy  orchids,  and  sell  them 
at  reasonable  prices;  but  many 
are  found  in  large  quantitie.^  ii 
our  meadows  and  woods.     Thi   ^ 
if  their  stations  are  marked  ^vlu  ti 
in  flower^  could  be  removed  iiKir 
the  foliage  has  decayed;    but    tlu- 
tuber  of  any   rare  specimen  hhonid 
always  be  spared. 

I  will  now  endeavour  to  nam^  a 
few  of  the  best,  which  could  inTm  tli4> 
nucleus  of  a  collection,  othi^rs  Jw^ini; 
added  as  space  permitted,  or  to  i^iut 
any  particular  taste.  Among  British 
orchids  the  most  common  is  undoubtedly 
Orchis  mascula,  the  early  flowering  purple  orchid,  found  in  abund- 
ance in  various  parts,  especially  in  Berks,  Bucks,  and  Kent. 
O.  Mono  is  a  very  close  ally,  but  they  are  not  quite  so  numerou  s. 
O.  maculata,  or  the  si>otted  Orchis,  abounds  in  many  parts  of 
Britain,  growing  luxuriantly  where  the  soil  is  moist  and  loamy. 
It  forms  Targe  and  handsome  tufts,  producing  spikes  of  bloom, 
which  vary  in  colour  from  pure  white  (with  all  shades  between) 
to  deep  purple.  O.  foliosa  grows  from  lift  to  2|ft  high,  and 
proves  a  fine  plant  for  jwt  work,  and  thrives  equally  as  well  in 
a  sheltered  spot  in  the  rockery.  The  flowers  are  purple,  and 
the  leaves  unspotted.  It  is  found  growing  wild  on  rocky  banks 
in  Madeira.  Three  other  showy  and  useful  Orchises  are  lati- 
folia,  purnurea,  and  incarnata.  If  the<?e  are  allowed  to  Temain 
for  several  years  after  planting  they  will  make  vigorous  growth, 
and  increase  rather  than  deteriorate  year  after  year,  and  give 
a  grand  display.  The  fine  clumps  to  be  seen  in  the  rockery  at 
Kew  are  proof  of  this  statement. 

Habenaria  bifolia  is  well  worth  a  place  in  the  collection.     It 
produces  spikes^f  cream  coloured  flowers  on  a  stem  12in  to  16in 


in  length,  which  grow  from  the  centre  of  two  large  leaves.  I 
have  found  it  thriving  in  several  meadows  and  woods  in  South 
Berks,  but  never  in  such  quantity  as  the  Orchises.  Habenaria 
conopsoa  flowers  later  in  the  summer,  and  the  flowers  are  pale 
purple.  It  is  sweet  scented,  and  deserves  cultivating  for  its 
fragrance  alone. 

Hardy  Cyprip«diiimi. 

There  are  several  species  belonging  to  this  genus  sufficiently 
hardy  to  grow  outside  in  slightly  daeltered  gardens.  They 
include  C.  acaule,  hirsutum,  macranthon,  montanum,  Reginse, 
and  calceolus.  C.  macranthon  grows  about  12in  high,  and  the 
flowers  are  large  and  of  a  deep  rose  purple :  but  there  are  two 
forms  in  commerce,  viz.,  the  Siberian  and  Japanese,  tJbe  latter 
having  paler  coloured  flowers  than  the  former.  G.  hirsutum 
(which  now  includes  C.  parviflorum  and  C.  pubescens)  is  a  very 
handsome  plant,  the  bloom  nearly  all  yellow,  and  it  makes  an 
excellent  subject  for  pots;  in  fact  all  the  Cypripediums  are 
especially  adapted  for  greenhouse  decoration.  There  has  been 
much  confusion  regarding  the  names  of  this  plant,  but  G. 
hirsutum  was  given  in  1768,  which,  of  course,  must  stana.  Then 
followed  parviflorum  in  1791,  and  pubescens  in  1806.  so  the  cor- 
rect names,  saj'S  **The  Orchid  Review,"  **  will  therefore  be 
C.  hirsutum,  and  var.  parviflorum,  whi<^  fortunately 
nro  quite  appropriate.'* 

C,  cHlcfolu?   is,  one  of  the  rarest  of  British 

orchids^  if  not  quite  exterminated.     It  en  joys 

n  mixture  oi  kium  and  mortar  rubbish,  and 

should  ]>**■  planted  where  it   can   receive 

pailial    ^Imde    from    such  as  a  small 

Hhnib.     C.  Reginae    (spectabUe)     will 

bii't  fou  nd  one  of  the  easiest  to  culti- 

v«t*\  and  one  of  the  most  beauti- 

il     belonging    to      the      hardy 

+  ction.      The  flowers  are  l«rge 

itnd  handsome,  partially  white 

nnd  tinged    with    rose,  while 

the  pouch    is  a   bright  rosy 

carmine. 


OphFyi. 

apifera 


(Bee 


Orchis  purpurea  and  Habenaria  bifolia. 


O. 

Orchis)    is    found  grow- 
ing in  different  parts  of 
Britain,   and    the    only 
way  to  keep  up  a  supply 
in  the  rock  garden  is  by 
collecting  roots  in  a  wild 
state,     when    they    are 
dormant.       It  is  a  very 
interesting    orchid,    be- 
cause    the     bloom     re- 
sembles  the    body   of   a 
bee.     0.  muscifera    (Fly 
OrchisJ     will     thrive     if 
given  tne  same  treatment 
as  the  one  just  mentioned, 
viz.,  a  well  drained  border, 
<>r  among  other  orchidaceous 
Vilnnts    in    the    rock     garden. 
It    i3    smaller    than    the    Bee 
Orchis,  and  both  flower  in  early 
liiiiraer. 
ICpipactis  latifolia  and  palustris 
art'     iH>th     desirable     plants,     and 
grow  f  rifely  where  the  swl  is  moist 
iind  p<^aty.       They   attain   a   height 
of  from   12in  to  2ft ^  and  the  flowers,. 
which   Eire   arranged   m    a    loose  spike, 
form     a     pleasing     contrast     with    the 
OrchisfVH    diat  have  their  blooms   more 
dense  and  in  greater  numbers. 

If  hardy  orchids  are  given  a  fair  trial 
and  ordinary  treatment  the  results  will  be  most  gratifying, 
and  the  grower  is  well  repaid  for  the  outlay  that  it  takes  to 
form  a  little  collection  of  these  choice  hardy  plants,  which 
reminds  us  of  Shelley's  lines  ; 

"  Yet  Sprinsr'a  awakening?  breath  will  woo  the  earth, 
To  f«^  with  kindliest  dews  its  favoarite  flower, 
That  blooms  in  mossy  banks  and  darksome  glens, 
Lighting  the  greenwood  with  its  sunny  smile." 

— T.  Anstibs. 
Letter-known  Orehidf. 

The  afternoon  lecture  at  the  R.H.S.  meeting  held  on 
Septeml>er  3  was  given  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Moore,  V.M.H,.  Curator 
of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin,  and  was  illustrated  by 
a  number  of  interesting  lantern  slides.  The  subject  was  **  Lesser- 
known  Orchids,"  and  the  lecturer  spoke  of  giant  and  pigmy 
orchids  ;  species  having  some  peculiar  habit,  structure  or  appear- 
ance ;  pendulous  growing  kinds;  and  others  that  are  remark- 
able   for    requiring    some    special    cultural    treatment.      The 
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following  notes  are  from  the  current    iss-iie    of    the    '*  Orchid 
Review  '^  : — 

Amongst  the  krgest  of  orchids  are  Grammatophvllum 
speciosum,  Arachnantne  Ix)wi,  and  the  very  rare  Eufopniella 
Feetersiana  (the  latter  figured  as  the  frontispiece  to 
the  sixth  volume  of  the  **  Orchid  Review  '*).  Cyrto- 
podium  Andersoni  bears  an  inflorescence  which  reaches 
a  height  of  over  4ft.  Cypripedium  Lindleyanum  at 
Glasnevin  developed  leaves  2ft  dm  in  length,  and  d^in  in 
breadth,  whilst  the  flowers  were  borne  on  inflorescences  4ft  9in 
high.  Arachnanthe  Lowi  produced  six  inflorescences  at  Glas- 
nevin, measuring  from  6ft  toTft  long,  and  it  is  curious  that  this 
species  produces  dimorphic  flowers,  for  the  basal  ones  are  quite 
different  both  in  shape  and  colour  to  those  on  the  upper  portions 
of  the  inflorescence.     The  cause  of  this  is  not  yet  known. 

Among  pigmy  orchids,  Mr.  Moore  enumerated  Pleurothallis 
astrophora,  P.  hypuioola,  P.  Simmleriana,  and  P.  lateritia. 
Pleurothallis  hypnicoLa  is  one  of  the  smallest  of  orchids,  its 
flowers  being  so  incong[>icuous  that  they  can  scarcely  be  seen. 
Maxillaria '  fpnerea,  Masdevallia  nidifica,  and  Megaclinium 
minutiim  are  dwarf  representatives  of  three  other  genera.  The 
lecturer  referred  to  the  curious  and  striking  Arachnanthe  annam- 
ensis,  which  produces  an  inflorescence  bearing  eight  to  ten 
flowers,  each  5in  in  length  and  with  transverse  bars  of  yellow  on 
a  red  ground.  Some  of  the  most  curious  adaptations  of  orchids 
are  to  be  found  in  their  labellums.  In  some  species  this  organ 
is  fleshy,  as  in  Stanhopea,  and  in  others,  such  as  Brassavola,  it 
is  hai^y,  but  fixed.  In  Bulbophyllum,  however,  it  is  not  only 
hairy,  but  also  hinged,  so  that  it  moves  with  the  slightest  dis- 
placement of  air.  Bulbophyllum  barbigerum  is  a  well  known 
species,  but  B.  tremulum  is  not  so  commonly  seen.  It  has  a 
heavy  fringe  of  hanging  bairs^  which  gives  the  plant  a  singular 
appearance.  The  curious  babit  of  growth  of  Masdevallia  deorsa 
was  referred  to,  and  Mr.  Moore  stated  that  this  species  refuses 
to  grow  in  any  but  a  pendulous  pK)siti6n.  Lycaste  Dyerii^oa  dies 
if  it  is  not  allowed  to  grow  with  its  roots  uppermost.  The  fiipecies 
w^*  flowered  at  Glasnevin  in  1896.  A  curious  adaptation  of 
growth  is  seen  in  Epidendrum  vesicatum.  The  leaves  ol  this 
plant  form  a  cup,  and  the  upper  pair  enclose  the  flo>wera  and 
form  such,  a  oavitv,  that  were  they  in  the  normal  upright  posi- 
tion the  flower-spi&e  would  become  rotten,  owing  to|pe  presence 
of  water. 

Other  species  of  orchids  which  require  a  pendulous  position 
are  Brassavola  nodosa,  Cattleya  citrina,  and  Scuticaria  Steeli. 
In  opposition  to  this  habit  of  growth  are  varieties  which  must 
be  grown  in  a  perfectly  upright  position,  with  their  growths 
erect.  Coelogyne  triplicatula,  when  planted  in  an  ordinary  flat 
manner,  refused  to  grow,  but  it  was  trained  erect,  and  it  suc- 
ceeded splendidly.  It  is  a  very  soarce  species,  with  browTiish- 
yellow  flowers,  having  darker. lips,  with  markings  on  the  keels. 
Some  orchids  are  self-fertile  to  a  high  degree,  and  of  this  ckiss 
Toay  be  mentioned  certain  forms  of  Dendrobium  Brymerianum, 
but,  as  is  to  be  expected,  the  flow^ers  of  such  forms  are  quite 
unimportant  in  appearance.  Cymbidium  gr-andiflorum  (8501.  C. 
Hookerianum)  seldom  opens  its  flowers,  which  are  self -fertilised. 
A  curious  plant  is  Pleurothallis  immersa.  The  flower-spike 
appears  to  develop  from  the  leaf  blade  about  half  way  up,  and 
the  growth  is  not  contiguous.  The  usual  appearance  of  an  orchid 
flower  is  with  the  lip  in  the  lower  position,  but  this  is  due  to 
torsion  in 'the  ovary,  and  when,  as  in  Eria  globifera,  the  torsion 
is  not  present  the  lip  is  uppermost,  and  what  is  really  the  correct 
position  of  the  flower  appears  abnormal. 

The  lecturer  also  referred  to  orchids  having  a  peculiar  growth 
of  pseudo-bulb  and  foliage,  including  Hexisia  bidentata  and 
Hexadesmia  crurigera.  Mr.  Moore  stated  that  the  genus 
Maxillaria  contains  several  species  with  remarkable  flowers,  one 
of  the  most  interesting  being  M.  f  ractiflexa,  which  has  curiously 
twisted  sepals  and  petals. 

School  Gardens  in  Warwickshire. 

These  continue  to  prove  a  source  of  widespread  interest,  and 
their  number  increases  each  year. '  Seven  years  ago  a  challenge 
shield  competition  was  instituted  in  connection  -with  evening 
school  gardens,  and  each  year  since  there  has  been  an  exciting 
struggle  for  the  possession  of  the  coveted  trophy.  The  centre 
which  obtains  the  highest  average  number  of  marks  holds  the 
shield  until  some  other  competitor  wrests  it  from  them.  The 
name  of  the  winnins:  centre,  and  the  instructor,  is  each  vear 
engraven  on  the  shield.  Mr.  W.  Harman,  I»rd  Denbigh's 
gardener^  began  by  leading  his  class  at  Monk's  Kirbv  to  victory 
during-fwo  consecutive  years.  Since  then  the  shield  has  been 
^„-->wm  twice  hy  Bulkington,  once  by  Catherine  de  Barnes,  and 
once  by  Solihull.  This  year  the  victors  hail  from  the  extreme 
corner  of  the  county,  as  Bolehall  and  Gkscote  (close  to  Tam- 
^orth)  have  been  led  to  success  by  Mr.  G.  Higginson,  the  Rev. 
W.  MacGregor's  gardener.  This  class  has  done  splendid  work 
throughout  the  season.  From  start  to  finish  the  plots  have 
been^inodels  of  order  and  cleanliness,  and  the  fine  crops  pro- 
duced have  attracted  a  great  amount  of  attention  in  the  district 
wliePB  market  crardens  abound.  The  Rev.  Mr.  MacGregor  has 
nlways  taken  the  keenest  interest  in  the  class,  and  in  garden- 
ing generally  (his  own  garden  being  exceptionally  interesting). 


NOTES 
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The  Royal  Hoptloultupal  Boolety. 

The  next  fortnightly  meeting  will  be  held  on  Tuesday, 
October  29.  A  lecture  on  "The  Birds  of  Our  Gardens"  will  be 
given  by  Mr.  Cecil  Hooper. 

United  HoptloultOFAl  Benefit  and  Ppovldent  Soolety. 

The  twenty-first  annivei'sary  dinner  of  this  society  will  be 
held  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant  (Royal  Venetian  Chamber), 
High  Holborn,  W.C,  on  Friday,  November  1,  1907,  at  6.30  p.m. 
Sir  Albert  K.  Rollit,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  member  of  the  Council  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  has  kindly  consented  to  preside 
on  this  occasion.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  all  who  possibly 
can  do  so  will  attend  the  dinner,  and  so  make  this  coming  of 
age  gathering  a  record  one.  The  secretary  will  be  pleased  to 
know,  not  later  than  Wednesday,  October  30,  how  many  tickets 
he  may  have  the  pleasure  of  reserving. 

The  New  Bdltop  of  **  The  Oapdenep.'* 

Mr.  Walter  P.  Wright,  who  has  edited  Messrs.  Caasell's 
newspai>er  "The  Gardener"  with  ability  and  success  since  its 
foundation  nine  years  ago,  has  resigned  his  post  as  editor. 
His  successor  is  Mr.  H.  H.  Thomas,  son  of  Mr.  Owen  Thomas, 
V.M.H.,  late  of  The  Gardens,  Frogmore.  Mr.  H.  H.  Thomas 
has  been  sub-editor  of  "The  Garden"  for  several  years,  and  is 
the  author  of  two  books.  One  of  these  is  upon  the  cultivation 
of  the  Apple ;  and  the  other,  just  published,  deals  with  suburban 
and  town  gardening.  Mr.  Thomas  has  had  practical  experience 
both  in  England  and  in  France,  and  was  for  a  short  while  fore- 
man in  the  fruit  department  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Frogmore. 
He  also  served  for  two  years  at  Kew,  and  had  general  nursery 
experience  in  Messrs.  Veitch^s  nurseries. 

Newpopt  (Hon )  Oapdenepe*  Soolety. 

Syllabus,  1907.— Oct.  9,  "Bush  Fruit,*'  by  Mr.  J.  Preece. 
Oct.  23,  ''Spring  Bedding,"  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Woods,  The  Gardens, 
Llanfrechfa  Grange.  Nov.  13,  "The  Duties  of  a  Gardener,*'  by 
Mr.  Kitley,  Westbury  Park,  Bristol.  Nov.  27,  "Decorative 
Chrysanthemums  and  Grouping  of  Same,"  by  Mr.  Howe,  repre- 
sentative of  Cardiff  Gardeners'  M.I. A.  Dec.  11,  "Maintaining 
a  Supply  of  Garden  Produce,"  by  Mr.  T.  Coomber,  The  Hendre 
Gardens,  Monmouth.  1908.— Jan.  8,  lecture  by  Mr.  G.  Bnookes, 
Bn'stol.  Jan.  22,  "  Nicotine  :  Its  Value  in  Horticulture  and  the 
Spraying  of  Plants,"  by  Mr.  Denman.  Feb.  12,  "Herbaceous 
Plants,"  by  Mr.  House,  representative  of  Bristol  Gardeners' 
M.I.A.  Feb.  26,  "The  Gardening  Profession,"  by  Mr.  Dolman, 
Tredegar  Park  Gardens.  Mar.  11,  *' Begonia,  Gloire  de  Lor- 
raine," by  Mr.  R.  Long,  jun.  Mar.  25,  "Bulbs,"  by  Mr.  T.  W. 
Mitchell.  April  8,  **  Grouping  of  Plants,"  by  Mr.  D.  Powell. 
May  13,  To  decide  upon  the  annual  outing.  June  10,  To  visit 
some  garden  in  the  district.  July  8,  To  visit  some  garden  in  the 
district.  Aug.  12,  Annual  meeting,  election  of  oflScers,  &c, 
Sept.  9,  To  consider  the  rules,  &c. 

Plan  Dpawlnar  fop  UndeP  Oapdenepo. 

In  the  advance  schedule  for  the  spiing  show  of  the  Royal 
Caledonian  Horticultural  Society  we  notice  that  a  very  valuable 
competition  is  being  continued,  namely,  a  plan  for  laying  off 
about  eight  acres  of  ground  (w^hich  we  understand  has  no  real 
existence)  for  pleasure  ground  and  kitchen  garden.  The  eleva- 
tions of  the  ground  are  clearly  shown  by  contour  lines,  and  any 
under  gaixiener  w'ho  spends  some  of  his  winter  evenings  in  draw- 
ing a  plan  for  this  competition,  is  sure  to  derive  considerable 
benefit,  whether  he  succeeds  in  winning  a  prize  or  not.  The 
competition  was  originated  by  the  Society  in  1902,  and  has 
been  so  well  taken  advantage  of  that  the  council  have  continued 
it  each  year  since.  We  commend  the  competition  to  all  young 
gardeners  who  wish  to  improve  themselves.  Particulafrs  of  the 
competition  may  be  had  from  Mr.  P.  Murray  Thomson,  the 
secretary,  5,  York  Place,  Edinburgh. 
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Beokenham  Hoptleultupal  Society. 

Syllabas  of  lectures  and  meetings  at  the  Church  House  on 
Friday  evenings.  Winter  session,  1907-8:— Oct.  4,  Library, 
reading  room  (opening  night).  Oct.  11,  "Herbaceous  Plants,*' 
G.  Bunyard,  F.R.H.S.,  V.M.H.,  Royal  Nurseries,  Maidstone. 
Oct.  18,  Library,  reading  room— discussion.  Oct.  25,  '*  Cropping 
and  Intercropping  a  Kitchen  Garden,"  C.  Foster,  F.R.H.S., 
superintendent  Horticultural  College,  Reading.  Nov.  1, 
Library,  reading  room— discussion.  Nov.  8,  "Chrysanthemum 
Culture,"  R.  C.  Pulling,  grower  to  H.  J.  Jones,  F.R.H.S., 
N.C.S.,  The  Nurseries,  Keston.  Nov.  15,  Libnary,  reading  room 
--discussion.  Nov.  22,  "Rose  Culture,"  6.  Burch,  Rose 
Nurseries,  Peterborough.  Nov.  29,  Library,  reading  room- 
discussion.  I>ec.  6,  "The  Improvement  of  Fruits  and  Flowers 
with  Observations  on  the  Law  of  Heredity,  especially  Mendel's 
Law,"  H.  Elliott,  Hassocks  Nurseries,  Sussex.  Dec.  13, 
"Carnation  Culture,"  H.  Slaughter,  Eccleshill  Gardens. 
Dec.  20,  Libnary,  reading  room— discussion.  Dec.  27,  Library, 
reading  room — discussion.  1906.— Jan.  3,  "Birds  in  Relation  to 
the  Garden,"  Cecil  Hooper,  F.R.H.S.,  Sevenoaks  (illustrated 
with  lantern  slides).  Jan.  10,  Library,  reading  room— discus- 
sion. Jan.  17,  "Peach  Culture,"  J.  B.  Hunter,  Elmhurst  Gar- 
dens, Bickley.  Jan.  24,  Library,  reading  room — discussion. 
Jan.  31,  "Spring  and  Summer  Bedding,"  W.  J.  Marlow,  super- 
intendent Hampton  Court  Gardens.  Feb.  7,  Library,  reading 
room — discussion.  Feb.  14,  "Hardy  and  Rock  Plants,"  J.  R. 
Pooock,  College  Nurseries,  Bromley.  Feb.  21,  Library,  reading 
room— discussion.  Feb.  28,  "How  Plants  Feed,"  S.  Morrill,  head 
master,  '*  Our  Boys,"  Sutton.  Mar.  6,  Library,  reading  room- 
discussion.  Mar.  13,  "Annuals,"  Alex.  Dean,  F.R.H.S., 
V.M.H.,  horticultural  lecturer  to  the  Surrey  Cwinty  Council. 
Mar.  20,  Library,  reading  room — discussion.  Mar.  27, 
"Syringing  and  Damping  Down  Plant  and  Fruit  Houses," 
R.  B.  Leech,  F.R.H.S.,  Wood  Hall  Gardens,  Dulwich. 

Sudden  Death  of  Mp.  A.  Alkman. 

We  deeply  regret  to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  Alexander 
Aikman,  who  has  been  bue^iness  manager  in  the  horticultural 
department  of  "Country  Life"  newspaper,  and  in  the  same 
capacity  on  '*  Tlie  Garden  "  for  the  past  eight  and  a  half  years. 
Mr.  Aikman  was  only  in  his  thirty-second  year,  but  was  known 
to  a  very  wide  circle  of  friends.  He  was  the  third  son  of  Mr. 
R.  Aikman,  the  head  gardener  at  Duns  Castle,  Duns,  Berwick- 
shire, to  which  pretty  Border  town  his  remains  were  taken  on 
Tuesday  evening,  this  week.  There  the  obsequies  were  at- 
tended by  a  numerous  band  of  mourners,  many  of  them  being 
friends  of  his  aged  parents,  and  who  had  remem1>ered  him  as  a 
lad;  and  with  these  there  were  young  men  who  had  been  com- 
panions of  his  joyous  school  days.  Tlie  lamented  deceased  had 
begun  his  horticultural  career  in  Duns  Castle  Gardens  under 
his  father,  moving  on  to  CardiflF  Castle  for  further  training  at 
the  liands  of  the  late  Mr.  Andrew  Pettigrew.  The  third  step 
was  two  years'  experience  at  Kew,  where  the  various  science 
classes  were  attended  with  marked  success.  At  the  conclusion 
of  his  Kew  probationship,  our  late  friend  went  to  Messrs.  Pear- 
son's nunsery  at  Chilwell,  Notts,  in  a  clerical  capacity,  and  from 
there  he  returned  to  London,  to  become  oonrespondence  clerk 
in  the  office  of  Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  at  Chelsea. 
Many  young  men  will  recollect  the  genial  and  handsome  face 
of  the  young  Scotsman,  whose  acquaintance  they  made  during 
their  "turn"  at  Chelsea,  while  waiting  for  a  suitable  new 
situation.  It  was  generally  according  to  Mr.  Aikman's  recom- 
mendations of  a  place  that  the  applicants  accepted  or  declined 
it.  Then  when  the  "Country  Life"  appointment  fell  vacant, 
Mr.  Aikman  applied,  and  was  engaged ;  and  both  on  that 
famous  journal,  and  on  "Tlie  Garden,"  he  has  proved  highly 
successful.  He  has  always  been  kept  in  touch  with  his  old 
acquaintances,  and  with  the  members  of  the  nursery  trade, 
who  will  regret  his  untimely  end,  as  we  do.  Only  a  week  ago 
last  Saturday  the  deceased  was  at  practice  firing  at  Bisley,  being 
a  volunteer  in  the  London  Scottish,  and  for  years  was  editor  of 
the  regimental  gazette.  On  the  following  Tuesday  evening  he 
must  have  caught  a  chill,  which  quickly  developed  pleurisy.  He 
\VBB  out  of  bed  again  on  the  Friday  (to-monrow  week),  but 
acute  pneumonia  seized  him,  and  by  the  Saturday  afternoon  his 
life  was  extinct.  So  sudden  was  his  illness  that  the  intimation 
of  his  death  was  the  first  news  that  reached  his  elder  brother, 


who  is  confidential  clerk  in  the  Director's  office  at  Kew.  The 
body  of  the  deceased  was  conveyed  by  a  detachment  of  his 
Volunteer  comrades  to  the  station  at  King's  Cross,  accompanied 
also  by  several  brother  members  of  his  Freemason's  lodge. 
He  leaves  a  widow  and  one  young  child. 

The  Union  of  Hoptloultural  Sooletles. 

By  the  kindness  of  the  secretary  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  we  have  received  a  lengthy  and  interesting  report  of 
the  first  annual  conference  of  delegates  from  the  horticultural 
mutual  improvement  societies.  This  conference  was  held  on  the 
second  day  of  the  fruit  show,  in  the  R.H.6.  hall.  The  full 
report  will  be  published  next  week.  Sir  Albert  Roll  it  occupied 
the  chair,  and  there  were  also  present  Rev.  W.  W^ilks,  M.A., 
and  thirty-eight  delegates.  Mr.  Wilks  explained  the  objects  of 
the  proiKwed  "Union."  Briefly  stated,  these  are  to  supply 
lectures  in  time  of  need  to  the  debating  societies,  and  to  en- 
courage the  promotion  of  societies  and  their  federation.  They 
attempted  an  e£fort  of  coordination  and  organisation. 

Leotupe  on  **The  Bnffllah  Tulip.'* 

At  a  meeting  held  in  the  Fyfe  Hall,  Kingston-on-Thames, 
on  Thursday  evening,  October  17,  Mr.  Wm,  Barr,  of  Messrs. 
Barr  and  Sons,  of  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  and  the 
Nurseries,  Surbiton,  delivered  a  lecture  on  "The  English  Tulip" 
before  the  Kingston-on-Thames  Horticultural  Society.  The 
inclement  weather  was  responsible  for  many  absentees.  The 
lecturer  demonstrated  in  a  very  clear  manner  the  many  knotty 
points  pertaining  to  English  Tulips.  Coloured  illustnitions  of 
favourite  flowers  were  shown.  The  introduction,  history,  list  of 
past-master  lovers  of  the  Tulip,  the  soil  and  situation,  when  to 
plant,  depth  to  plant,  shading,  lifting  and  storing,  damage 
done  by  hail,  storms,  &c.,  were  all  cleverly  dealt  with.  A  very 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Barr.  The  hall  was. 
beautifully  decorated  with  the  seasonable  flowers  from  Barr's, 
and  these  were  much  appreciated.— S. 

Manoheetep  Oapdenepe'  Social  Bvenlnff; 

The  members  of  the  ^lanchester  Horticultural  Mutual  Im- 
provement Society  held  their  annual  social  gathering  last 
Thursday  at  the  Mosley  Hotel  in  that  city,  the  president,  James 
Brown,  Esq.,  J.P.,  occupying  the  chair.  After  dinner — an 
excellent  repast  —music  and  mirth  were  freely  dispensed  by  Mr. 
Cuthbert  Allan',  Manchester's  Ti'ell-known  baritone,  and  his- 
friends,  and  the  evening  passed  away  all  too  quickly.  On  this^ 
occasion  was  taken  the  opportunity  to  make  a  presentation  to 
Mr.  Chas.  Paul,  the  society's  secretary,  which  office,  honorary 
be  it  said,  he  has  held  for  many  years.  A  man  of  retiring  dis- 
po«iition,  his  work  has  ever  been  carried  out  zealously,  oapably, 
and  unostentatiously.  The  president,  in  few  but  well  chosen 
and  expressive  words,  made  the  presentation,  and  w<is  ably  and 
feelingly  supported  by  the  vice-president,  Mr.  F.  Robinson,  of 
Messrs.  Dickson  and  Robinson,  and  Mr.  R.  Tait,  jun.,  of  Messrs. 
Dickson,  Brown,  and  Tait.  Mr.  Paul's  thanks,  whilst  typical 
of  his  disposition,  in  other  words,  of  his  aversion  to  an 
acknowledgement  (in  a  concrete  form  at  any  rate)  for  services 
rendered,  which  were  well  known  to  be  congenial  to  him,  were 
interpolated  with  remarks  productive  of  much  good  humour. 
The  presentation  took  the  form  of  a  handsome  timepiece  suitably 
inscribed.  Mr.  Robinson  remarked,  with  evident  satisfaction  to 
Mr.  Paul,  that  his  fellow-members  without  a  single  exception 
had  most  willingly  assisted  in  this  mark  appreciative  of  his 
(Mr.  Paul's)  successful  endeavours  to  further  the  society's 
interests  and  to  increase  its  usefulness.  Mutual  in  name,  it  has 
proved  so  in  working,  for  most  of  its  lecturers  each  session  are 
drawn  from  its  own  ranks.  The  syllabus  for  the  coming  session 
is  not  yet  in  print,  but  there  is  a  promise  of  good  things  we  are 
told.  Figuring  in  the  society's  list  of  members — and  this  list, 
by  the  way,  calls  to  mind  the  names  of  many  past,  and  still 
more  present,  skilled  and  prominent'  Northern  horticulturists 
and  botanists— is  the  name  of  that  old  Lancashire  worthy 
(Manchester  worthy  his  innumerable  admirers  would  have  him), 
Mr.  Abraham  Stansfield,  poet,  author,  horticulturist,  botanist. 
His  facile  pen,  through  the  medium  of  the  local  press,  dis- 
seminates to  the  hundreds,  nay  thousands,  of  horticulturists, 
professional  and  amateur,  in  and  around  Manchester,  the  in- 
valuable lectures,  but  in  a  condensed  form,  delivered  to  the 
society's  members.— W. 
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Anotber  Soggested  ipplt  Blection. 


A  year  ago  the  Journal  of  Horiicvdture  iiiBtituted  an  Apple 
election  with  the  object  of  compiling  a  reliable  list  of  the  beet 
varieties  to  grow  for  market  purposes.  Widespread  interest  was 
taken  in  the  matter,  and  lists  were  sent  in  from  the  principal 
market  growing  districts  of  England.  Undoubtedly  the  pub- 
lished lists  have  been  the  means  of  helping  many  in  the  trouble- 
some task  of  selecting  the  best  market  varieties^  and  avoidins 
the  too  common  error  of  planting  too  many  vaneties.  Now  I 
think  the  claims  of  gardeners  in  private  establishments  should 
be  considered.  They  have  three  principal  objects  in  view : 
(a)  to  maintain  a  suppiv  over  as  long  a  period  as  possible ;  (b)  to 
crow  for  dessert  only  those  varieties  which  are  of  good  ouahty ; 
Tc)  to  grow  for  culinary  purposes  the  very  best  cookers.  QuaUty, 
then,  rather  than  cropping  powers,  should  be  the  first  con- 
sideration, and  as  employers,  as  a  rule,  take  an  interest  in 
having  a  moderate  number  of  varieties,  in  this  oase  I  think 
cultivators  should  be  asked  to  name  the  best  twelve  in  each 
section.  With  the  Editor's  permission  I  therefore  appeal  to  the 
larse  numbers  of  private  gardeners  throughout  the  country  to 
send  in  lists  under  the  following  headings : — 

Twelve  best  flavoured  dessert  Apples,  to  maintain  a  supply 
from  August  to  May. 

Twelve  best  cooking  Apples,  to  maintain  a  supply  from 
August  to  June. 

Should  this  meet  with  the  Editor's  approval,  he  will  x>erhaps 
name  a  date  bv  which  replies  should  be  .sent  in.  It  is  a  matter 
which  sliould  be  tackled  at  once,  as  the  planting  season  has 
practically  arrived. — H.  D. 

[These  elections  are  most  useful ;  and  if  our  readers  oan 
help,  will  they  kindly  do  so?  The  lists  to  be  sent  in  not  later 
than  November  2. — Ed. J 

The  ippUcatloD  of  Huare. 

Your  correspondent,  on  page  362,  has  something  to  say 
relative  to  manuring  Gooseberries.  That  the  bushes  of  whicn 
he  wrote  had  been  badly  treated  there  is  small  room  to  doubt, 
but  the  instance  cited  is  an  extreme  one.  Growers  planting 
bushes  in  rather  poor  ground  should  not  be  deterred  from  usine 
in  moderation  that  which  will  aid  their  bushes  to  make  rapid 
progress,  and  in  becoming  quickly  established.  A  barrowful  of 
Mushroom  manure  to  the  bush  is  certainly  an  over-indulgence 
in  the  gentle  art  of  manuring — an  indulgence  not  generally  open 
to  the  average  gardener,  who,  by  reason  of  knowing  better,  and 
a  not  too  plentiful  supply  of  the  needful  manure,  would  seldom 
be  guilty  of  such  extravagance.  Manuring  and  overfeeding  are 
by  no  means  synonymous  in  actual  practice,  however  much 
alike  the  terms  may  appeal'  to  some  persons  who  know  but  little 
of  this  subject.  Time  after  time  we  have  proved  that  manure 
is  beneficial,  under  certain  conditions,  to  fruit  bushes,  and 
heavy  topndressings  in  winter  to  old  Currants  and  Gooseberries 
have  had  excellent  results,  both  in  the  growth  of  the  treated 
bushes  and  the  increase  in  the  size  of  the  fruit.  With  regard 
to  the  leaf  soil  used  for  the  Roses  mentioned  by  "J.  S."  in  the 
article  in  question,  it  is  well  known  that  leaf  soil  under  certain 
conditions  is  not  much  better  than  poison  to  nearly  all  plants. 
Improperly  prepared  (or  not  prepared  at  all),  sour,  and  used  in 
far  too  great  proportions,  it  is  impossible  for  plants  to  remain 
in  health  when  supplied  with  leaf  mould  in  such  a  state,  and 
in  such  large  Quantities.  Here  again,  the  use  of  leaves  in  a 
more  or  less  aavanced  stage  of  decomposition  must  not,  from 
the  instance  noted,  be  on  every  hand  condemned,  because  we 
know  that  on  nwny  occasions  great  benefits  have  resulted  from 
the  use  of  leaf  soil,  particularly  when  dealing  with  heavy  clay 

land.— COMMERCIA  LIST. 


Cbrysanthemnm  Host. 

This  pest,  referred  to  by  Mr.  W.  Strugnell  in  the  Journal, 
is  one  that  all  growers  would  rejoice  to  be  rid  of.  That  it  is 
still  prevalent  in  some  quarters  is  quite  evident.  Our  collec- 
tion is  affected  more  this  season  than  it  has  been  for  the  past 
four  years,  which  may  be  owing  partly  to  the  somewhat  un- 
favourable season ;  at  any  (rate,  some  varieties  are  more  affected 
than  others.  This  suggests  an  interesting  question^  What 
varieties  are  proved  by  different  growers  to  be  more  liable  to 
the  disease  than  others?  so  that  by  discarding  such  we  might 
eventually  be  free  of  the  pest. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  some  collections  are  quite 
free,  whilst  others  in  the  same  district  are  infested.     I  once  had 


charge  of  a  cf^ection  at  a  seaside  town,  our  place  being  within 
a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  sea,  and  we  were  absc^utely  free 
of  rust ;  whilst  another  grower,  a  little  farther  inland,  had  his 
stock  infested.  Such  being  the  case,  it  could  scarcely  be  the 
sea  air  that  kept  ours  free.  One  tnin^  that  we  did  was  to 
keep  the  plants  syringed  morning  and  night  on  fine  days  with 
water  witn  a  little  urine  (human),  a  wineslassfui  to  three 
gallons  of  water,  which  I  believe  to  be  a  gooa  thing,  especially 
when  other  details  of  good  cultivation  are  carried  out. 

One  grower  informs  me  that  he  has  kept  his  plants  free  by 
dipping  them  in  a  solution  of  water  and  Ck>ndy  s  fluid.  Cer- 
tainly the  outlook  does  seem  brighter;  may  we  soon  be  rid  of 
the  rust! 

While  on  the  subject  of  'Mums,  I  observe  that  your  corre- 
spondent, Mr.  S.  Castle,  touches  on  the  point  of  stocks.  I 
believe  some  growers  are  decidedly  in  favour  of  rested,  planted 
out  stuff,  whilst  others  favour  stock  from  highly  fed.  plants. 
AVhich  are  best?~G.  H.  Hrab,  Taunton. 


Hard  Buds. 

In  reply  to  your  correspondent's  enquiry  re  'Mum  buds 
forming  hard,  and  eventually  rotting  (page  367).  As  a  rule,  when 
this  occurs,  it  is  through  taking  first  crown  buds  too  early,  that 
is  before  the  7th  of  August.— G.  H.  H.,  Taunton. 


-^•#^ 


isttr  fiminens  as  a  Pot  Plant. 

I  have  sent  you  this  small  spray  of  Aster  vimineus.  It  is 
a  sublateral :  the  main  laterals  are  studded  with  these  pretty 
flowers  all  the  way  down.  I  do  not  think  it  is  much  grown  in 
pots;  indeed,  this  is  the  first  place  I  have  seen  it  so  grown, 
and  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  cultivating  two  doeen  of  tdiese 
this  year.  After  we  took  them  down  to  Cnislehurst  Gardeners' 
Association  every  gardener  there  wanted  some  of  it;  but  not 
one  present  had  seen  it  in  pots  before.  It  is  a  plant  that  once 
grown  will  never  be  given  up.— J.  Gricr,  Ooombe  Cottage, 
Kingston.  

Ontdoor  Peach  Trees. 

There  may  be  some  difficulty  in  growing  satisfactory  crc^  of 
Peaches  outside  in  Norfolk,  and  in  some  other  counties  |  but  in 
tlie  southern  districts  it  is  only  a  case  of  proper  planting  and 
the  necessary  attention  during  the  period  of  growth  to  ensure 
orops  of  fine  fruit  almost  every  season.  In  five  years  we  did  not 
miss  a  crop  in  a  Surrev  garden,  and  it  is  useless  for  gardeners 
to  declare  the  impossibility  of  outdoor  Peach  growing  in  Eng- 
land at  the  present  day.  That  the  gardener  is  in  every  oase 
responsible  for  failure  in  growing  these  fruits  outside  we  should 
be  sorry  to  say.  Still,  it  is  not  difficult  during  the  summer  to 
find  Peaches  on  walls  simply  devoured  by  insect  pests,  and  these 
under  the  management  of  men  who  would  be  horrined  to  find 
their  indoor  trees  in  such  a  filthy  condition.  Where  labour  is 
scanty  the  Peach  trees  all  too  frequently  have  to  suffer  from 
lack  of  attention  in  disbudding,  pinching,  and  cleansine,  and 
where  these  items  of  culture  are  neglected  it  is  useless  to 
expect  satisfactory  returns  from  trees  growing  outside.  On  the 
other  hand,  fine  crops  are  grown  year  T>y  year  where  protection 
from  spring  frosts  is  afforded,  and  the  necessary  routine  of 
culture  is  properly  carried  out^— J.  W.,  Evesham. 

Kindly  allow  me  to  make  a  correction  in  my  note  on  Peach 
trees  in  your  last  issue.  I  had  intended  writing  that  one  tree 
here  required  as  much  attention  as  three  used  to  in  Kent ;  not 
"three  times  as  much  as  three  used  to."— E.  Parslow,  Thetford. 

— !«#•# — 


Tbe  Sale  of  Plnms. 

In  the  Journal  of  October  17  I  notice  under  Fruit  Notes,  a 
paragraph  entitled  "Plums  for  Pigs."  Now,  I  keep  plenty  of 
the  kktter,  and  have  had  a  very  heavy  crop  of  the  rlums,  but 
I  did  not  find  it  necessary  to  give  any  to  the  pigs;  in  fact, 
looking  the  season  through,  I  nave  been  satisfied  with  most 
of  the  prices  my  Plums  fetched.  I  sold  but  a  very  few  in 
Covent  Garden  Market  at  lOd.  the  half  bushel.  I  found  it  best 
to  get  in  touch  directly  with  the  customer;  and  I  also  sold 
some  to  the  Conopeiative  Wholesale  Society,  but  owin^  to  the 
action  of  the  railway  company,  I  was  not  aole  to  continue  the 
supply  to  them.  For  these  I  received  a  very  satisfactoiry  price. 
I  recently  spent  a  fortnight  travelling  about  in  the  south  of 
Ireland,  making  Cork  the  centre.  I  round  a  great  difference 
over  there  in  the  prices  of  fruit.  Plums  were  being  retailed  at 
4d.,  6d.,  and  8d.  per  lb,  and  in  some  instances  were  sold  by  the 
dozen.  At  Youghal,  a  town  with  a  good  sea  front,  called  "the 
Brighton  of  the  South  of  Ireland,'^  I  was  introduced  to  an 
Englishman  who  was  partner  in  a  firm  of  fruiterers.  He 
showed  me  the  prices  they  were  paying  for  Plums  in  Covent 
Garden.  Well,  those  who  grow  Plums  would  have  been  satis- 
fied with  half  the  price.    The  cost  of  carriage  was  about  Ss.  2d. 
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per  owt,  fast  train.  I  c^nt  a  mixed  hamper,  weighing  401b, 
owner's  risk,  to  Cork  for  a  trial.  The  package  oost  Is.  8d.  for 
delivery.  I  have  oo>me  to  the  conclusion  it  would  pay  us  to  get 
more  into  touch  with  the  retailer,  and  avoid  the  heavy  rail 
charges  to  London,  and  the  fees  of  the  market.  I  must  stop, 
though  I  oould  say  more  on  this  matter,  and  on  the  dairy  work 
in  the  South  of  Ireland.  I  believe  a  co-operative  movement 
would  be  the  salvation  of  the  Irish  farmer.— A.  J.  Brown, 
Ohertsey,  Surrey. 


are  rooted  through,  when  they  should  be  potted  in  Gin  pots, 
placing  a  stake  to  those  that  need  it.  Have  the  pots  quite  clean 
and  give  good  drainage,  as  this  is  very  essential.  A  suitable 
compost  consists  of  two  parts  good  yellow  loam,  one  part  l^af 
soil,  some  silver  sand,  a  little  of  Bentley's  Carnation  manure, 
some  broken  bricks,  and  charcoal.  Pot  moderately  firm,  and  re. 
turn  the  plants  to  the  same  structure.  Be  careful  to  afford 
water  sparingly,  for  if  the  plants  become  too  wet  they  will  i 
go  off. 
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Malmaison  Carnations  in  Octoi>er. 


Nalmaison  Carnations  in  Octol)er. 

To  have  Malmaisons  in  bloom  so  late  in  the  year  as  October 
demands  an  exceptionally  favourable  season,  such  as  we  have  re- 
cently experienced.  Tfie  plants  are  layered  during  August  in 
a  frame  containing  a  fair  depth  of  fine  sandy  soil.  Remove  the 
grass  from  the  lower  part  of  the  shoots,  and  insert  a  sharp  knife, 
cutting  through  the  joint  below  the  first  pair  of  leaves  and  up- 
wards almost  to  them.  Pee  the  layers  down  firmly,  and  give  a 
good  watering;  also  shade  them  from  the  bright  sun.  In  five  or 
six  weeks  they  will  be  rooted  and  must  be  jwtted  singly  in  Sin 
pots.     Place  them  on  a  bed  of  ashes  in  a  span  pit  until  they 


During  the  winter,  keep  sufficient  heat  in  the  pipes  to  exclude 
frost,  but  ventilate  freely  on  all  favourable  occasions.  When  the 
sun  gains  power  in  the  sprinp",  shade  them  during  the  bright 
part  of  the  day.  It  is  beneficial  to  the  plants  to  give  a  sprinkling 
of  Carnation  manure  occasionally,  and  to  afford  weak  soot  water 
once  a  week.  Keep  the  atmosphere  dry,  aa  dampness  encourages 
rust ;  and  should  anv  of  this  appear  the  affecteo  parts  should  be 
cut  off  at  once  and  be  burned  to  prevent  its  spreading.  Disbud 
the  flower  spikes  as  they  develop,  only  leaving  the  terminal  bud 
when  large  blooms  are  required.  For  these  plants  to  continue 
in  bloom  during  October,  as  shown  in  the  accompanving  illustra- 
tion, they  need  to  be  freely  ventilated  and  heavily  shaded  in 
bright  weather. 
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Leading    Classes    in    Prize    Scliedales. 

(Continued  from  poige  367). 

At  Windsor  a  one  day  show  is  held  on  November  8,  and  is 
noteworthy  for  the  fact  that  here  the  King's  challenge  cup  is 
offered  for  but  six  varieties  of  Japanese  blooons,  three  of  each 
beine  required.  Suph  easy  conditions  and  the  tempting  prize 
should  invite  oompeti^rs  freely,  beins;  an  open  class.  At  th» 
show  cut  blooms  are  usually  staged  of  high  quality,  especially 
in  the  class  for  i^oee  arranged  in  a  basket  or  vase,  snowing  the 
decorative  effect  of  large  Chrysanthemums. 

The  Bath  Show  is  held  on  November  13  and  14  in  the 
Assembly  Rooms.  The  Chrysanthemum  classes  are  not  numerous, 
the  leading  one  being  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums  in  pots,  for 
which  the  bath  Gardeners'  &)ciety's  challenge  vase  goes  with 
the  first  prize.  This  no  doubt  will  create  much  interest  locally. 
Four  classes  are  set  apart  for  ladies  in  table,  ex>ergne,  and  vase 
decoration,  a  branch  far  too  much  neglected  by  many  societies. 

At  Sheffield,  that  important  show  is  held  on  November  14, 
as  usual  in  the  Corn  Exchange.  This  society  has  in  the  past 
held  many  remarkable  displays  of  cut  blooms.  No  fewer  than 
twentj;six  classes  in  all  are  aiTanged.  The  Lord  Mayor's  vase 
class  is' the  leadiiyj:  item  in  the  schedule,  and  £10,  £7  lOs.,  and 
£5  are!  offered  in  three  prizes  for  eight  varieties  of  Japanese, 
three  blooms  oi  each,  in  vases.  It  is  safe  to  sa^  that  nere  is 
to  be  f5>und  some  of  the  finest  specimens  seen  during  the  whole 
show  season.  £7  and  £5  are  offered  for  twentv-four  incurved 
blooms,  in  not  less  than  eighteen  varieties.  Such  usually  bring 
together  the  leading  cultivators. 

November  6  is  the  date  chcf^en  bv  the  Cambridgeshire  Horti- 
cultural Society  for  their  annual  snow  in  the  Com  Exchange. 
In  the  cut  bloom  section  five  guineas  is  the  value  of  the  leading 
class  for  three  dozen  Japanese  specimens.  Fourteen  other 
clatsses  are  arranged  for  Cut  blooms;  enough  to  provide  a  rich 
floral  treat. 

Tlie  twenty-first  show  of  the  Bolton  Horticultural  Society  is 
held  on  November  15  in  the  Albert  Hall.  In  the  cut  bloom 
classes  the  conditions  are  quite  easy  for  exhibitors.  Foi*  twelve 
incurved,  and  the  same  number  of  Japanese,  distinct,  a  silver 
challenfi:e  cup  is  offered,  along  with  £7  as  tne  premier  award. 
For  thirty-six  Japanese,  in  not  less  than  twenty-four  sorts^  a 
silver  challenge  cup  is  offered  with  £9  as  the  first  prize,  with 
£6  for  the  second,  and  £4  third.  For  six  vases  of  single  flowered 
varieties  £2  is  offered  as  first  prize,  showing  that  a  local  interest 
is  taken  in  this  useful  section. 

The  Manchester  meeting  is  held  on  November  13  and  two 
following  days.  Numerous  classes  are  here  for  cut  blooms,  and 
a  handsome  challenge  cup,  with  £lO,  is  offered  for  forty-eight 
distinct.  £8  are  offered  also  for  thirty-six  Japanese,  in  not  less 
than  eighteen  varieties.  £6  for  twenty-four  incurved,  too,  are 
noted :  and  various  other  classes  make  up  an  attractive  prize  list 
that  should  induce  keen  competition. 

In  the  Dome  at  Brighton  on  November  5  the  annual  autumn 
show  is  held,  and  is  usually  one  of  the  best  in  the  South  of 
England.  The  groups  are  always  interesting  and  instructive.  In 
all  two  dozen  classes  are  arranged  for  cut  blooms.  Five  prizes 
and  a  handsome  silver  bowl  are  offered  for  thirty-six  Japanese,  in 
not  less  than  twenty-four  varieties.  An  unusual  class  is  tnat 
for  twenty-five  Japanese  distinct,  as  cut  from  the  plants,  ar- 
ranged in  five  vases,  presumably  to  sftiow  the. value  of  naturally- 
grovn  flowers  in  masses,  although  the  term  undisbudded  is  not 
used. 

The  West  of  England  Chrysanthemum  Society  hold  their 
show  in  the  Guildhall,  Plymouth,  November  5  and  6.  Much 
encouragement  is  given  to  cut  blooms.  For  fortv-eight  Japanese 
in  not  less  than  twenty-four  sorts,  £10,  £7,  and  £4  are  offered  ; 
and  for  two  dozen  Japanese,  in  eighteen  distinct  kinds,  £4  is 
the  amount  of  the  premier  award.  Single  flowered  varieties 
receive  much  encoui^gement.  Groups  of  Chrysanthemums  and 
specimen  plants  are  amply  provided  for.  In  addition  to  the 
Chrysanthemums,  over  thirty  classes  are  provided  for  fruit. 

The  Devon  and  Exeter  Horticultural  Society  hold  their  205th 
show  on  November  12.  The  one  open  class  for  cut  blooms  is  for 
ten  varieties,  three  blooms  of  Japanese,  arranged  in  vases.  Many 
local  classes  are  arranged.  At  this  show  hardy  fruit  is  a  strong 
feature,  as  might  be  expected  in  this  county.  No  fewer  than 
twenty-five  classes  are  provided  for  Apples  and  eighteen  for 
Pears.— E.  Molyneux. 


British-Grown   Fruit  Sliow. 

October   i7tli  and   iSth. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  British-grown  fruit,  held  by  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  its  nail  in  Vincent  Square, 
Westminster,  last  week,  was  again  a  success.  Some  folks 
thought  it  was  a  better  show  than  that  of  last  year,  but  im- 
pressions carried  in  the  mind  are  apt  to  be  faulty.  We  dare 
not  say  that  it  was  a  better  show,  and  certainly  it  was  decidedly 
smaller,  yet  the  quality  was  highly  creditable.  The  body  of 
the  hall  was  nicely  filled,  but  the  lecture  hall  upstairs  was  not 
utilised,  and  only  one  of  the  annexes.  There  was  a  great 
shrinkage  in  Apples,  but  Pears  were  normal,  while  Grapes  and 
Plums  were  more  numerous.  Messrs.  Geo.  Bunyard  and  Co., 
Ltd.,  won  the  leading  honours  by  securing  first  prize  in  each 
of  the  two  largest  classes  (open  to  nurserymen),  namely,  that 
for  a  collection  of  orchard  house  trees  and  fruit,  and  the  one 
for  a  collection  of  fruit  from  the  open-air.  Perhaps  never  in 
the  history  of  these  competitions  have  Messrs.  Bunyard  done 
better  than  this  year— a  year  that  has  been  far  from  ideal  for 
cultivators.  Messrs.  Bunyard  have  won  first  k>r  the  outdoor 
fruit  on  twenty-three  occasions,  a  feat  deserving  our  warmest 
oongratulations.  The  King's  Acre  Nurseries,  Ltd.,  also  showed 
highly  meritorious  fruit  from  Hereford,  winning  first  in  the 
nui-serymen's  class  for  16ft  run  of  Oft  tabling.  The  judges 
recommended  that  a  silver-gilt  Hogg  medal  be  awarded  to  the 
firm  of  Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons.  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  S.W.,  for 
a  faultless  non-competitive  display  of  hardy  fruits. 

We  ought  to  say  that  non-competitive  displays  have  not 
hitherto  been  encouraged,  at  least  not  in  the  new  hall  here, 
owing  to  lack  of  room ;  but  there  we|«  several  on  this  occasion. 
Medals  and  silver  cups  were  awarded  in  several  classes.  A 
silver  cup  and  £5  was  the  first  prize  in  class  1 ;  a  silver  cup  and 
£3  as  first  in  dasses  2  and  3.  A  silver  Hogg  medal  and  £3  were 
awarded  in  class  13  for  a  collection  of  hardy  fruits.  Messrs. 
Bunyard  received  the  only  gold  medal  awarded,  this  being  for 
their  two  exhibits,  one  bein^  orchard  house  trees.  anoT  the 
other  a  collection  of  hardy  fruits ;  and  Messrs.  Cannell  obtained 
the  silver-gilt  Banksian.  Messrs.  Rivens  won  a  silver-gilt  Hogg 
medal  for  orchard  house  fruit  and  trees.  It  is  somewhat  re- 
markable that  the  Fruiterers'  Company  have  only  now  come 
forward  with  two  medals  for  the  encouragement  of  fruit 
growers  at  this  great  show.  Their  (sUver)  medals  were  awarded 
in  classes  20  and  25  for  twenty-four  dishes  of  Apples,  distinct, 
and  eighteen  of  Pears,  distinct,  in  the  respective  instances. 

The  arrangements  were  in  the  able  iiands  of  Mr.  S.  T. 
Wright  (Wisley),  who  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Frank  Reader,  Mr. 
A.  J.  Gaskell,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Plowman. 

Grap€«  were  good,  and  the  collections  of  indoor  fruits  were 
excellent. 

In  our  report  we  briefly  comment  upon  the  various  winning 
stands,  and  allude  to  the  finer  dishes.  As  much  as  possible  an 
endeavour  has  been  made  (in  the  nui-sery men's  division  at  any 
rate)  to  mention  the  newer  and  lesser  known  varieties,  as 
Coronation,  King  Edward  VII.,  King's  Acre  Bountiful.  Bielo 
Borodowaka,  ana  others.  The  well-known  standard  kinas  were 
included  in  each  of  the  exhibits,  and  these  are  not  specifically 
recorded. 

There  did  not  appear  to  be  any  notable  lack  of  colour  in  the 
Apples,  though  Pears  were  not  altogether  so  rich  as  on  some 
former  occasions.  Many  examples  in  the  Apple  classes,  bow- 
ever,  were  undersized,  even  if  the  fruits  were  clean.  Want  of 
size  and  colour  and  a  proneness  to  be  speckled  had  prevented 
some  of  the  wonted  exhibitors  from  bringing  up  their  samples. 
On  the  whole,  however,  the  show  was^very  good,  and  the 
attendance  most  satisfactory. 

THE  LUNCHEON. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Council,  the  judges  and  a  few 
visitors  were  entertained  to  luncheon  on  the  Thursday.  In  the 
unavoidable  absence  of  the  president.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart.,  the  chair  was  occupied  by  Sir  Albert  Rollit,  who 
officiated,  as  usual,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  a  numerous 
company.  Owing  to  his  ecclesiastical  duties,  Rev.  W.  Wilks, 
the  secretary,  was  also  unable  to  be  present. 

Sir  Albert  spoke  in  terms  of  the  warmest  praise  of  the 
judges.  Coming  from  distant  parts  of  the  country,  they  ren- 
der^ impartial  judgments,  ana  made  awards  at  which  no  one 
could  cavil,  and  all  their  services  they  rendered  free  of  charge 
to  the  society.  That  was  more  than  jurymen  did :  they,  at  least, 
were  paid.  Sir  Albert  hoped,  however,  that  he  and  the  other 
"visitors"  would  never  have  to  come  under  the  decision  of  the 
Judges— and  the  simile  was  only  one  of  many  that  he  let  fall, 
to  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  audience.  The  power  and  influ- 
ence of  the  R<>yal  Horticultural  Society  was  daily  increasing, 
and  was  recognised  ever  more  widely.  Only  recently  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce  had  invited  the  Council  of  the  R.H.S. 
to  study  a  disease  to  which  Beech  trees  are  subject,  which  the 
chairman  thought  was  an  excellent  proof  of  the  respect  in 
which  the  society  is  held.  Mr.  Edwin  Beckett,  V.M.H.,  replied 
for  the  judges  in  an  appropriate  and  excellent  speech. 
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Mr.  Harrv  J.  Veitch,  V.M.H.,   proposed  a  toast  to  "^ 
\  isitors,"  and  mentioned  the  names  of  Mr.  W.  Watson,  cura 


'The 

^curator 

of  the  largest  and  finest  botanical  garden  in  the  world ;  and  of 
Mr.  F.  TVT  Moore,  curator  of  the  Olasnevin  Botanical  Garden. 
The  response  was  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Moore,  who  spoke 
eloquently  of  the  splendid  support  that  the  Enziish  nursery- 
men gave  to  the  R.H.S.  In  Ireland  the  trade  did  not  come  to 
the  assistance  of  the  chief  society  there— not  as  it  ought  to: 
and  the  amateur  element  was  meagre.  The  Irish  Board  of 
Agricnlture,  however,  was  doing  magnificent  work.  It  has 
planted  190  acres  in  separate  farmers'  plots^  and  manv  of  these 
rarmers  had  never  seen  an  Apple  tree  in  their  lives  before.  The 
results  were  remarkable  and  highly  satisfactory,  so  much  so 
that  at  that  show,  in  the  hall  below,  one  of  these  farmers  had 
won  second  prise  for  Bismarck  Apples,  and  was  second  in  the 
class  open  to  Ireland.    These  remarks  were  loudly  applauded. 

DIVISION   I. 

Fruits  Gbown  Undbb  Glass  or  Othrrwisk. 
Open  to  Oardeners  and  AwuUeura  only. 

Class  1  was  for  nine  dishes  of  ripe  fruit,  six  kinds  at  least. 
Here  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre,  Elvaston  Castle  Gardens,  Derby, 
secured  the  premier  award  with  61  points.  The  kinds  employed 
were  Black  Alicante  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes,  good 
in  bunch  and  colour,  a  medium  Queen  Pine,  Ribeton  Pippin 
Apples  of  good  colour,  Doyenne  du  Comice  Pear,  Taunton  Hero 
Mel<m,  some  fine  Princess  of  Wales  Peaches,  Victoria  Nec- 
tarines, and  Transparent  Gage  Plums.  The  second  prize  was 
awarded  to  the  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  8.  Eady  (gardener.  Mr.  J. 
Lock),  Oatlands  Lodge,  Weybridge,  who,  to  all  outward  appear- 
ance, certainly  had  the  finer  display.  The  exhibit,  awarded 
49^  points,  consisted  of  a  fine  Smooth  Cayenne  Pine,  some  well 
coloured  Black  Alicante,  a  white  Grape  (resembling  Buckland 
Sweetwater,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  (beautiful  examples),  some 
fine  Marguerite  Marillat  Pears,  Victoria  Nectarines,*- Hero  of 
Lockinge  Mek>n,  Pitmaston  Duchess  Pears,  and  Princess  of 
Wales  Peaches.  Mr.  T.  W.  Birkinshaw  was  placed  third,  his 
best  points  being  the  Grapes,  Peara,  and  Melon. 

For  a  collection  of  six  dishes  of  ripe  fruit,  four  kinds  at 
leafit,  there  were  no  less  than  ei^t  entries.  The  first  price 
and  silver  cup  were  won  by  the  Earl  of  Londesborough  (gar- 
dener, Mr.  J.  C.  McPherson),  Market  Weighton,  Yorks,  who 
staged  a  superb  collection.  Grapes  were  Gtroe  Colman  and 
Mosoat  of  Alexandria ;  the  Apples  splendid  examples  of  Wash- 
ington and  Cox's  Orange  Pippin ;  a  good  Ringleader  Melon,  and 
some  well-finished  Pitmaston  Duchess  Pears.  The  second  prize 
was  won  by  Mr.  M.  W.  Price  (gardener,  Mr.  T.  Patman). 
Codicote,  Welwyn,  Herts,  who  had  some  fine  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  Grapes,  a  splendid  dish  of  li^v  Palmeraton  Peach, 
and  a  well-colou*red  dish  of  Marguerite  Marillat  Pears.  The 
third  place  was  occupied  by  Sir  CT  Hamilt(m,  Bart,  (gardener, 
Mr.  T.  W.  Birkinshaw),  Hatley  Park,  Sandy,  Beds,  whose  best 
point*  were  Souvenir  du  Congres  Pear  and  Muscat  of  Alexan- 
dria Grapes. 

Grapes. 

In  the  class  for  six  varieties,  two  bunches  each,  the  comx>eti- 
tion  was  not  great,  there  being  but  three  competitors.  The 
first  prize  was  well  won  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Fleming  (gardener,  Mr. 
W.  Mitchell),  Chilworth  Manor,  Romsey,  who  staged  a  very 
even  displav.  The  strongest  varieties  were  Muscat  of  Alexan- 
dria, Gros  Maroc,  Black  Hamburgh,  and  Mrs.  Pince.  Some  of 
the  other  sorts  were  hardly  up  to  the  average.  The  second  prize 
went  to  Mr.  H.  J.  King  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  G.  Weston),  East- 
well  Park,  Ashford,  Kent,  who  staged  well,  but  most  of  the 
black  varieties  were  lacking  in  colour. 

In  the  class  for  two  bunches  of  Mrs.  Pince  there  were  six 
entrants.  Here  Mr.  J.  Edmonds,  Bestwood  Gardens,  Arnold, 
Notts,  secured  first  with  medium  sized  bunches  of  perfect  colour 
and  finish.  The  second  prize  fell  to  Mr.  O.  E.  d'Avigdor 
Goldsmid  (gairdener,  Mr.  Chas.  Earl),  Somerhill,  Tonbridge. 
Strange  to  relate  there  were  but  two  entries  lor  Black  Ham- 
burj^. 

The  comx>etition  for  two  bunches  of  Black  Alicante  brought . 
out  a  capital  competition.  The  first  prize  was  secured  by  Mr. 
W.  G.  Raphael  (gaidener,  Mr.  H.  H.  Brown),  Castle  Hill. 
Englefield  Green,  who  had  fine  large  bunches,  good  in  berry  ana 
colour,  but  rather  crowded.  Sir  Walpole  Green  well,  Bart., 
(gardener,  Mr.  W.  Lintott),  Marden  Park,  Surrey,  was  a  very 
close  second ;  while  Col.  the  Hon.  C.  Harbord  (pariener,  Mr.  W. 
Allen),  Gunton  Park,  Norwich,  was  third.  There  were  ten 
entries  here. 

Madresfield  Court  was  only  represented  by  three  entries. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Fleming  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Mitchell),  Chilwell 
Manor,  Romsey,  was  placed  first  with  bunches  of  good  size, 
excellent  in  berry  and  colour.  Mr.  J.  Doe,  Ruffonl  Abbey, 
came  second  with  large  bunches,  but  lacking  in  colour;  while 
Mr.  P.  R.  Rodd  (gardener,  Mr.  F.  A.  Billings),  Launceston, 
was  third. 

For  any  other  black  varieties  there  were  eleven  entries 
staffed.  The  Earl  of  Londesborough  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  C. 
McPherson),  won  well  with  excellent  examples  of  Gros  Colman. 


Mr.  W.  Allan  followed  with  Gros  Ma/roc,  of  perfect  finish ;  while 
the  Rig;ht  Hon.  Earl  of  Stanhope  (aardener.  Mr.  J.  C.  Sutton), 
Chevening  Park,  Sevenoaks,  was  tnird  with  the  same  variety, 
having  huge  berries. 

Muscat  of  Alexandria  was  responsible  for  eleven  entries, 
Mr.  W.  Mitchell  winning  well  with  lar^  bunches,  good  in  berry 
and  of  superb  colour.  Mr.  H.  H.  Blown  won  second  with 
good  samples,  but  they  lacked  the  colour  of  the  winner's.  Mr. 
W.  Allan  was  third  with  smaller  bunches,  though  of  excellent 
colour. 

For  any  other  white  variety  we  had  four  boards.  Mr.  A. 
Benson  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Mancey),  Upper  Gatton  Park, 
Merstham,  was  the  victor  with  fine  bunches  of  Mrs.  Pearsooi. 
Lady  Tate  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Howe),  Park  Hill.  Streatham, 
followed  with  nice  clean  bunches  of  Chasselas  Napweon.  Mr.  J. 
Doe  was  third  with  Canon  Hall  Muscat. 

DIVISION  n. 

Fob  Fbuits  Grown  Entibxlt  Out  of  Docks. 
Open  to  Nurserymen  only. 
Class  14  was  for  24ft  run  of  6ft  tabling,  bearing  fruit  entirely 
grown  out  of  doors.  There  were  two  entries,  and  Tor  the  twenty- 
third  time  Messrs.  G.  Bunyardand  Co.,  Ltd.,  Maidstone,  secured 
the  premier  award.  The  dishes  had  a  decidedlv  more  massive 
appearance  than  these  of  its  neighbours,  and  this  was  due  in 
part  to  their  bein^  set  upon  stands  of  varying  heights.  The 
tallest  had  stems  iTt  hi^h,  and  the  basins  were  quite  as  broad. 
They  were  in  three  heishts,  while  the  sides  were  filled  with 
dishes  upon  the  table  itself.  The  fruits  were  large,  heavy,  per- 
fectlv  speckless,  very  even,  and  richly  ooloureo.  Besides  the 
well-known  and  higmy  prised  sorts  like  AHington  Pippin,  Cox  s 
Orange,  Bismarck,  Newton  Wonder,  and  others  equallv 
familiar,  we  would  name,  as  very  fine,  the  following :  Norfolk 
Beauty,  Paroquet,  Rival,  Bielo  Boroaawka,  a  good  Russian 
Apple,  said  to  supersede  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  Roundway 
MTagnum  Bonum,  Winter  Ribston,  St.  Edmund's  Russet. 

MessxB.  Gannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  came  second  with  very 
good  fruit,  not  quite  so  heavy,  but  of  very  superior  form.  There 
were  165  varieties,  representing  forty-five  bushes  of  Apples  and 
Pears.  A  peculiar  rugged-looking  fruit  was  named  Leatnerooat, 
good  after  Christmas;  and  other  notable  kinds  were  Frogmore 
Prolific,  Norfolk  Beaufin,  Bietigheimir  Red,  Rambour  Franc, 
Queen  Caroline,  Edward  VII.,  Christmas  Pearmain,  Manning- 
ton  Pippin,  Norfolk  Beauty,  Tbos.  Rivers,  Smart's  Prince 
Arthur,  and  New  Hawthomden. 

In  class  15  for  16ft  run  of  6ft  tabling— a  smaller  class  than 
the  preceding— the  King's  Acre  Nurseries,  Hereford,  were  the 
leaders  with  a  magnificent  display,  beautifully  staged.  We 
observed  their  new  King's  Acre  Bountiful,  a  heavy,  steady 
cropper,  and  the  fruits  were  large  and  clear  yellow.  The  Queen 
is  also  good,  and  so,  too,  Coronataon,  James  Grieve.  Peasgood's 
Nonesuch,  Rival,  Wealthy,  Norfolk  Beauty,  and  Cnarles  Ross. 
Each  of  these  were  very  superior.  Their  disn  of  President  Plum 
was  also  very  fine.  The  second  place  fell  to  Messrs.  John  Peed 
and  Son,  West  Norwood,  London,  S.E.,  whose  fruit  was  highly 
creditable.  Not  a  speck  was  observable,  and  the  colour  was 
excellent.  There  were  fine  dishes  of  Mrs.  Barron,  a  Christmas 
Apple;  Histon  Favoi^rite  (is  this  Mr.  Beach's  heavy  cropper?), 
Withington  Fillbasket,  Tyler's  Kernel,  Annie  Elizabeth,  and,  of 
course,  the  recently  introduced  and  standard  sorts.  Messrs. 
Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  third.  The  awards  were  medals^  being 
silver-gilt  Knightian,  silver-gilt  Banksian,  4nd  silver  Knightian 
respectively.     Two  others  competed. 

Orchard  House  Fbuit  akd  Trbes. 
In  class  16,  a  space  24ft  by  6ft  of  stage  was  devoted  to  trees 
in  pots  and  in  baskets.  Messrs.  Bunyard  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  were 
here  also  first  with  superb,  even  perfect  specimens.  The  Pears 
were  simply  astonishmg,  particularly  fine  being  St.  Luke's, 
Buerre  Fouqueray,  Beurr^  Diel,  Mane  Benoist^  Emile  d'Heyst, 
Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  Alexandre  Lucas,  Mane  Louise  d'Uccle 
(very  large),  Conference,  Uvedale's  St.  Germain  (heavv),  Fon- 
dante  Thirriott,  Doyenn^  du  Comice,  which  were  each  shown 
as  trees  and  on  dishes.  Of  the  Apples  the  choice  fell  upon 
Allington,  Lord  Hindlip,  Cox's  (splendid),  Baumann's  Red 
Winter  Reinette,  Emperor  Alexander,  and  Peasgood's,  each 
huge  and  beautiful ;  King  of  Tomkin's  County,  James  Grieve, 
Twenty-ounce,  Washington,  Belle  de  Bois  (a  gnand  Apple), 
Ribston,  Charles  Ross,  Gasooigne's  Scarlet,  The  Queen  (perfect). 
Hormead's  Pearmain,  and  Loddington.  Messrs.  Rivers  and 
Son,  of  Sawbridgeworth,  were  second  with  a  good  collection  of 
Plums,  Pears,  and  Apples.  Their  Conference  and  St.  Luke's 
Pears  were  especially  good.  Of  AppJes,  mention  must  be  made 
of  King  of  Tomkin's  County,  Belle  Dubois,  Cox's  Orange,  King 
Pippin.     Parrot  and  Magnate  Pears  ought  also  to  be  mentioned. 

DIVISION  ni. 

Open  to  Market  Growers. 

In  class  17„for  ISH  run  of  6ft  tabling,  Mr.  W.  Poupart,  of 

Twickenham,  was  alone.     Many  of  his  fruits  were  green.     The 

best  were  Chas.  Ross,  Wealthy,   Cox's;  the  others  were  only 

medium.     Septembre  Prolific  Plum  was  very  fine. 

In  the  succeeding   class  for   12ft    run,    the   Horticultural 
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College,  Swianley  (per  Mr.  Lawson),  were  the  only  exhibitors, 
and  secured  the  first  prize  with  heavy  and  excellent  fruit.  Their 
dish  of  Court-Pendd-Plat,  however,  seemed  wrongly  named.  Was 
it  not  Golden  Reinette  ?  Other  sood  dishes  included  Bismarck, 
•  Peasgood's,  The  Queen,  Newton  Wonder,  and  Queen  Caroline; 
while  amone  Pears  thev  staged  very  handsome  specimens  of 
Doyenne  du  Cornice,  Ducnesse  d' Anglouleme,  Pitmaston  Duchess, 
and  Marie  Louise  d'Uocle. 

In  class  19,  for  twelve  distinct  dishes,  six  each  of  cooking  and 
dessert,  the  blue  riband  was  awarded  Mr.  H.  T.  Mason,  of 
Hampton  Hill,  the  fruits  were  splendid— as  fine  as  anything  in 
the  show.  The  varieties  were  Potts' s  Seedling,  Newton  Wonder, 
Warner's  King,  The  Queen,  Ecklinville,  and  Bismarck  (cookers). 
Ribston,  Lady  Sudeley,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Cox's  Orange, 
Allington,  and  Claygate  Pearmain. 

DIVISION  IV. 

Fruits  Grown  £ntirelt  ik  the  Open  Air. 

OardeTiers  and  Amateurs. 

In  class  20  for  twenty-four  dishes,  sixteen  cooking  and  eight 
dessert,  the  latter  to  be  placed  in  the  front  row.  Col.  Borton 
(aardener,  Mr.  J.  Whittle),  Hunton,  Maidstone,  secured  first 
luace  with  a  very  creditable  display.  In  his  display  there  were 
excellent  dishes  of  New  Hawthornden,  The  Queen,  Peasgood^s, 
Emperor  Alexander,  and  Bramley's  Seedling  (cookers) :  while 
the  best  desserts  were  Christmas  Pearmain,  Mother,  Wealthy, 
James  Grieve,  Allington,  and  Kins  Pippin.  The  second  prize 
fell  to  Mr.  Bacon,  gardener  to  Sir  Marcus  Samuel,  Mote  Park, 
Maidstone,  with  hetfvy  fruits.  Harvey's  Wiltshire  Defiance 
was  one  of  the  best ;  and  among  others  were  Roundway  Masnum 
Bonam  (grand),  and  Tho  Queen.  The*  third  prise  fell  to 
J.  G.  Williams,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  F.  G.  Gerrish,)  Pendley 
Manor,  Tring,  whose  fruits  were  conspicuously  well  coloured. 

In  class  21,  for  eighteen  dishes  distinct,  twelve  cooking 
and  six  dessert,  Major  Powell  Cotton,  Quex  Park,  Thanet  (gar- 
doner,  Mr.  J.  Comtord),  was  deservedlv  fiist  witn  a  very  even 
display,  and  the  fruits  were  oonsipcuously  bright  and  clean.  His 
Charles  Ross,  Wealthy,  and  Rival,  were  above  the  average; 
while  of  cookers  there  werejerand  examples  of  M^re  de  Menage. 
Emperor  Alexander,  The  Queen,  and  Loddincton.  Second 
]^Lace  fell  to  £.  Ascherson,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Pitts), 
Charing,  Kent,  who  lacked  size :  and  third  place  fell  to  Earl  de 
Grey  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Smith),  Coombe  Court,  Kingston-on- 
Thames,  with  a  creditable  lot. 

For  the  doeen  dishes,  eight  cooking  and  four  dessert,  Mr. 
Henry  Parr,  Trent  Park.  Barnet,  was  leader  with  hamlsome 
Apples,  consisting  of  tne  varieties  Lord  Derby,  M^re  do 
Manage,  Peasgood's,  Warner's  King,  Alexander,  Laine's 
Comisn  Giant,  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  and  Gascoime's  Scarlet 
(cookers) ;  and  CJox's  Orange  Pippin,  King  of  the  Pippins,  and 
Allington  Pippin  (dessert).  The  Hon.  Waiter  Long,  M.P.  (gar- 
dener, Mr.  W.  Strugnell),  Rood  Ashton,  Trowbridge,  was  a 
close  second  with  fi[ooa  sised,  nicely  coloured  Apples.  Rambour 
Franc^  Peasgood's,  and  M^re  de  Manage,  were  excellent,  the 
latter  perhaps  the  finest  of  its  kind  in  the  show.  Third, 
O.  E.  d'Avigdor-Goldsmid,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Chas.  Earl), 
Somertiill,  "Rmbridge,  also  with  good  fruit.  There  were  two 
other  exhibits,  ana  an  extra  first  prise  was  recommended  for 
the  collection  staged  by  C.  R.  Adeane.  Esq.  (^rdener,  Mr.  R. 
Aklerman),  Babraham,  Cambridge,  who  had  inadvertently  in- 
cluded Cox's  Pomona  as  a  dessert  variety,  contrary  to  the 
R.H.S.  classification.     It  is,  of  course,  often  used  for  dessert. 

For  six  dishes  of  cooking  Apples  (class  23),  Col.  Borton  (gar. 
doner,  Mr.  J.  Whittle),  Cheveney,  Hunton,  Maidstone,  was 
leader  with  Bismarck,  Peasgood's,  Lord  Derby,  Belle  Dubois, 
Warner's  King,  and  Lane's  Prince  Albert.  Sir  Marcus  Samuel, 
Bart,  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  W.  H.  Baoon),  Mote  Park,  Maidstone,  was 
second  with  slightly  lighter  fruits.  His  M^re  de  Menage  was 
fine. 

The  same  two  exhibitors  were  first  and  second  respectively 
for  the  six  dishes  of  dessert  Apples,  Col.  Borton  staged  Christ- 
mas Pearmain,  Ribston,  King  Pippin,  American  Mother. 
Wealthy,  and  Cox's  Orange.  The  second  prise  lot  contained 
Motlier,  Baumann's  Red  Reinette,  Wealthy,  Worcester  Pear- 
main, (jox's  and  Christmas  Pearmain. 

Pbabs  and  Psachxs. 

For  eighteen  dishes  of  dessert  Pears,  Sir  M.  Samuel,  per  Mr. 
Bacon,  was  placed  foremost  with  a  beautiful  clean  display.  These 
included  the  following :  Beurr^  Baltet  Pere,  Pitmaston  Duchess, 
Marie  Benoist,  St.  Luke,  Fondante  Thirriott,  Conference,  Beurre 
Superfin,  Directeur  Hardy,  Princess,  Doyenne  du  Comice, 
Durondeau,  Emiled'Heyst,  Beurre  Hardy,  Souvenir  du  Congree. 
Marguerite  Marillat,  Beurr^  Boec,  Beurr^  Alexandre  Lucas,  and 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey.  Col.  Borton  came  second  with  fine 
samples  of  Triomphe  de  Vienne,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Doyenn^ 
Boussoch,  and  Marguerite  Marillat.  Third,  Major  Powell 
Cotton  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  CJornford),  Quex  Park,  Thanet,  with 
much   smaller  fruit. 

In  the  smaller  class,  for  twelve  dishes  of  dessert  Pears,  the 
leader  wrs  Mr.  A.  Basile,  Wobum  Park,  Weybridge,  with  Chas. 
•Ernest,  Souvenir  du  Congree,  Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  Nouveau 
Poiteau,  Triomphe  de  Vienne  (very  fine),  Durondeau,  Conseillor 


de  la  Cour,  Beurre  Superfin,  and  Marguerite  Marillat.  The 
specimens  were  large  and  heavy.  Mr.  H.  Parr,  Trent  Park< 
Barnet,  came  second.  Mr.  Parr  had  used  coloured  Ampelopsis 
leaves  as  a  setting  for  his  Pears,  but  we  prefer  either  white 
cotton  wool  or  tissue  paper.  He  was  closely  followed  by  tho 
Rt.  Hon.  Walter  Lone,  M.P.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Strumell). 
Rood  Ashton,  Trowbridge,  who  had  richly  coloured  Vine  leaves 
beneath  the  Pears.  W^hile  adding  to  the  spectacular  effect,  we 
think  the  use  of  the  leaves  fails  to  show  up  the  fruits  clearlv. 
Mr.  Parr  had  a  nice  dish  of  Doyenne  du  Comice;  and  Mfr. 
Strugnell's  finest  was  Doyenn^  Boussoch. 

For  nine  dishes  of  dessert  Pears,  the  only  exhibitor  wa^ 
J.  R.  Brougham',  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr."  W.  Jones),  Wallington 
Bridge,  Carshalton,  with  superior  fruit. 

For  six  dishes  of  dessert  Pears,  the  leading  place  was  assigned 
to  C.  A.  Morris-Field,  Esq.  (gardener.  Mr.  J.  R.  Allen),  Ashurst 
Park,  Tonbridge  Wells,  with  a  supero  display — quite  one  of  the 
best.  Mr.  Morris-Field  (gardener,  Mr.  R.  Edwards),  Beechylees, 
Sevenoaks,  was  equal  second,  with  Mr.  Rich.  R.  Phillips,  East 
Street,  Sittingboume.  For  three  distinct  varieties  of  cooking 
Pcwrs,  six  fruits  of  each,  Mr.  R.  Phillips  beat  Major  Powell 
Cotton. 

Peaches  from  the  open  air  were  verjr  good^  and  for  one  dish 
the  first  place  was  taken  by  the  Marquis  of  Northampton  (gar- 
dener, Mr.  A.  R.  Searle),  Castle  Ashby,  with  superbly  coloured, 
delicate-looking  Sea  Eagle.  Second,  out  of  twenty-one  entries, 
came  the  one  from  Mr.  C.  R.  Adeane,  Cambridge,  also  with  Sea 
Eagle,  but  far  behind  his  rival.  Good  dishes  of  Lady  Palmerston 
were  displayed  by  at  least  five  exhibitors. 

There  were  seven  dishes  of  open  air  Nectarines  in  class  31, 
and  Mr.  Adeane  led  with  dark  crimson  Pineapple;  and  H.  A. 
A tten borough,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  A.  Child),  Catesby  House, 
Daventry,  Northants,  second  with  the  same. 

Pluhs. 

For  three  dishes  of  Plums  (grown  under  glass),  the  lead  was 
taken  by  Mr.  James  Vert,  Audley  End,  with  Golden  Transparent, 
Coe's  Violet,  and  Coe's  Gk>lden  Drop;  second,  the  Marquis  of 
Northampton  (gardener,  Mr.  SearleK  with  Coe's  (Jolden  Drop, 
Reine  Claude  de  Bavay,  and  Grand  Duke ;  three  competing. 

Plums  from  i/he  open  made  a  distinctly  good  show,  so  late  in 
the  year  too.  For  three  dishes  in  class  33  there  were  no  less 
than  thirteen  entries,  and  the  Earl  of  Ashbnrnham  (gardener, 
Mr.  G.  Grigg),  Ashburnham  Place,  Battle,  was  first.  He  staged 
Grand  Duke,  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  and  Monarch,  using  Vine 
leaves  on  the  plates.  In  the  case  of  Plums,  Vine  leaves  are  an 
improvement.     Mr.  James  Vert,  Audley  End,  was  second. 

For  a  dififh  of  Coe's  Gk>lden  Drop,  Mr.  James  Vert  was  leader ; 
and  H.  P.  Sturgis,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Peters).  Givons 
Place,  Leatherhead,  was  second,  there  being  twenty  dishes. 

For  ono  dish  of  any  other  dessert  variety,  the  leading  award 
fell  to  E.  S.  Hanbury,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  T.  W.  Church),  Poles 
Park,  Ware,  with  Rivers'  Late  Oranee ;  second,  the  Marquis  of 
Northampton  with  Reine  Claude  de  Bavay.  There  were.eleven 
entries.  For  one  dis^  of  any  one  cooking  Plum,  there  were 
sixteen  entrants,  and  again  the  Marquis  of  Northampton  with 
President  was  first ;  and  Jeremiah  Colman,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr. 
W.  P.  Bound),  Gatton  Park,  Surrey,  second  with  Grand  Duke. 
Other  good  dishes  were  seen  of  Monarch,  Primate,  Grand  Duke, 
White  Magnum  Bonum,  and  Pond's  Seedling. 

Morello  Cherries  were  represented  by  seven  dishes,  and  Col. 
Borton  won  first. 

Only  one  basket  of  open  air  Grapes  were  staged,  and  Mr. 
H.  M.  Tod,  35,  Seething  Ijane,  E.C.,  was  awarded  a  second  prize. 
The  variety  was  Brandt,  a  black,  small-berried  sort. 

DIVISION   V. 

Special  Distbict    County    Paizvs. 
Open  to  Gardetiers  and  Amateurs, 

All  fruits  must  have  been  grown  in  the  open  air.  Each 
county  or  group  of  counties  have  two  classes,  as  follow  : — 

AA.— Applea,  six  dishes,  distinct,  four  cooking,  two  dessert. 
First  prise,  £1  and  third  class  single  fare  from  exhibitor's 
nearest  railway  station  to  London ;  second  prize,  15s.  and  rail- 
way fare  es  above. 

BB.-— Dessert  PeaTO,  six  dishes,  distinct.— First  prise,  £1  lOs. 
and  railway  fare  as  above ;  second  prize,  £1  and  railway  fare  as 
above. 

The  special  district  county  classes  made  a  brave  show, 
especially  in  the  Pears.  In  the  class  confined  to  the  county  of 
Kent,  the  competition  for  six  dishes  of  Apples  (four  dishes  cook* 
ing  and  two  dessert  varieties)  there  were  seven  competitors,  and 
certainly  we  have  seen  better  samples  from  the  fruit  growing 
county.  The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  E.  S.  E.  Drax 
(gardener,  Mr.  J.  Bond),  Olantigh  Towers,  Wye,  Kent,  who 
staged  some  large  and  well-coloured  dishes;  the  varieties  were 
Peasgood's  Nonesuch,  The  Queen,  Bramley's  Seedling,  Hamb- 
ling's,  Worcester  Pearmain,  and  Lady  Sudeley.  The  dessert 
varieties  were  beautifully  coloured.  The  second  position  feir 
to  Mr.  H.  G.  Kleinwort  (gardener.  Mr.  B.' J.  Mercer),  Wierton 
Place,  Maidstone,  whose  best  dishes,  were  Lord  Derby,  AtmSe- 
Elizabeth,  and  Bismarck. 
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There  were  the  same  number  of  competitors  for  six  dishes 
of  Pears.  The  premier  prize  was  awarded  to  the  Dowager 
Lady  Hillingdon  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Shelton),  Wildemesse  Park, 
Sevenoaks,  who  steged  very  fine  dishes  of  Pitmaston  Duchess, 
Marie  Louise  d'UocIe,  Durondeau,  Beurre  Superfin,  Doyenne 
du  Cornice,  and  Beurre  Bo6c.  Mr.  R.  E.  Phillips,  East  Street, 
Bittingboume,  made  a  capital  second,  havintr  remarkablv  fine 
dishes  of  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Princess,  and  Beurr^  Hardy;  in 
fact,  this  exhibitor  must  have  been  desperately  near  his  leader. 

There  were  three  entries  for  Apples  from  the  counties  of 
Surrey,  Su£8ex,  Hants,  Dorset,  Devon,  and  Cornwall — surely 
a  very  Door  display.  The  first  prize  was  easily  taken  by  Mr. 
B.  H.  Hill  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  Lock).  Newcombes,  Crediton,  who 
had  splendid^examplee  of  Emperor  Alexander.  Peasgood's  None- 
such, Saltmarsh's  Queen,  Oascoisne's  Scarlet,  Cox^s  Orange 
Pippin,  and  Coronation,  the  whole  remarkably  well  coloured. 
Mr.  F.  J.  B.  Wingfield  Digby  (gardener,  Mr.  T.  Turton),  Sher- 
borne Castle,  Donset,  won  second  place  with  good  dishes  of 
Peasgood's  Nonesuch,  Potts's  Seedling,  and  Worcester  Pear- 
main. 

The  Pears  made  a  much  better  show,  no  less  than  five  ex- 
hibitors staging.  The  winner  of  the  first  prize  was  Sir  E.  G. 
Loder,  Bart,  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  A.  Cook),  Leonardslee, 
Hoireham,  who  staged  splendid  dishes  of  Doyenn^  du  Comioe, 
Triomphe  de  Vlenne,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Beurre  Hardy. 
Souvenir  du  Conjzres,  and  Beurr^  Baltet  P^re.  The  secona 
place  fell  to  Mr.  G.  Lock,  who  had  splendid  dishes  of  Pitmaston 
Duchess,  Beurr^  Diel^  and  Doyenn^  du  Comice. 

Four  exhibitors  staged  from  Wilts,  Gloucester,  Oxford, 
Bucks,  Berks.  Beds,  Herts,  and  Middlesex.  The  first  prize  was 
awarded  to  Kight  Hon.  Lord  Hillingdon  (gardener,  Mr.  A.  R. 
Allan),  Hillingdon  Court,  IJxbridge,  who  was  well  ahead.  The 
v&rieties  being  Warner's  King,  Lord  Derby,  Gascoiene's  Scarlet, 
Emperor  Alexander.  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  and  Ribston  Pippin. 
The. second  prize  fell  to  Mrs.  Coney  (gardener,  Mr.  Alfred  Tidy), 
Braywick,  Maidenhead,  who  had  good  dishes  of  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  New  Hawthomden,  and  Warner's  King. 

There  were  but  two  exhibitors  of  Apples  from  Essex,  Suffolk, 
Norfolk,  Cambs,  Hunts,  and  Rutland,  but  both  were  satis- 
factory. Major  Petre  (gardener,  G.  D.  Davison),  Westwick 
House,  Norwich,  led  the  way,  having  Peas^ood's  Nonesuch, 
Warner's  King,  M^re  de  Menage^  and  Blenheim  Orange  as  the 
best  dishes.  Mr.  N.  E.  Page,  Marine  Parade,  Clacton-on-Sea^ 
Eseex,  was  a  good  second,  losing  on  the  dessert  varieties. 

The  four  competitors  for  six  dishes  of  Pears  were  really  very 
fin«,  Mr.  C.  Davison  being  placed  first  with  fine  dishes  of  Pit- 
maeton  Du<^ess,  Marguerite  Marillat,  Triomphe  de  Vienne,  and 
Doyenne  du  Comice.  Mr.  W.  Allan  came  second  with  splendid 
disJies  of  Marie  Louise  d'Uccle,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  and  Marie 
Louise. 

The  growers  from  Lincolnshire,  Leicestershire,  Northampton, 
Warwick,  Notts.  Derby,  StaflPs,  Salop,  and  CJheshire  sent  up 
four  entries.  Tne  first  prize  lot  hailed  from  Mr.  John  Lee, 
Kingsoroft,  Higher  Bebington,  Cheshire,  who  staged  fine  cook- 
ing Apples,  such  as  Peasgood's  Nonesuch,  Warner's  King,  and 
Lord  Derby.  The  dessert  Apples  were  rather  undersized.  'Hic 
second  prize  was  awarded  Mr.  W.  H.  Divers,  Bel  voir  CastJe 
Gardens,  Grantham,  who  had  some  well-coloured  fruits, 

Por  the  same  counties  four  exhibitors  staged  the  collection 
.of  Pears.  The  Marquis  of  Northampton  (garaener.  Mr.  A.  R. 
Searle),  Castle  Ashby,  Northampton,  secured  tne  premier 
award  with  a  very  level  display.  The  dishes  were  Souvenir  du 
Oongres,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Beurre  Superfin.  Beurr^  Baltet 
Pfere,  Doyenne  du  Comice,  and  Beurr^  d'Amanlis.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Divers  was  a  capital  second  with  good,  clean,  bright  samples. 

The  Western  division  of  the  counties  staged  four  exhibits, 
all  being  remarkable  for  their  fine  colour.  The  first  prize  was 
allotted  Mr.  F.  P.  Norbury,  The  Norrest,  near  Malvern,  who 
had  not  only  large  fruits,  but  the  colour  was  excellent;  Lord 
Derby,  Bismarck,  Bramley'  s  Seedling,  Lane's  Prince  Albert, 
Charles  Ross,  and  James  Grieve  were  the  varieties  employed. 
Mr.  G.  H.  Hadfield,  Moraston  House,  near  Ross,  made  a  good 
show  for  second  place,  the  finest  dishes  being  Wealthy  and 
Peasgood's  Nonesuch.  Only  two  entries  of  Pears  came  from 
the  same  division,  the  first  prize  being  awarded  Mr.  G.  H.  Had- 
field,  who  staged  fine  dishes  of  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Du  rondeau, 
and  Doyenn^  JBoussoch  :  while  the  rear  position  fell  to  Mr.  G.  T. 
Bates  (gardener,  Mr.  R.  Grindrod),  Whitfield,  Hereford,  who 
staged  good  even  dishes. 

Three  competitors  represented  gallant  little  Wales  in  Apples. 
Sir  G.  Meyrick,  Bart.,  Bodorgau,  Anglesey  (gardener,  Mr.  w! 
Pilgrim),  made  an  effective  show  witJh  Lord  Derby,  Cox's 
Pomona,  and  Bramley's  Seedling.  Mr.  P.  Yorke  (gardener, 
Mr.  G.  Aitken),  Erddig  Park,  Wrexham,  followed  wi9i  rather 
smaUer  dishes,  though  the  colour  was  good.  The  same  number 
of  competitors  staged  for  the  collection  of  Pears,  the  first 
'prize^  being'  award^  Mr.  W.  Pilgriln,  who  had  a  nice  display 
•of  Purondeau^  Pitmaston  Duchess,  and  Marguerite  Marillat. 
Mr.  G.  Aitkens  was  second  with  smaller  examples.     * 

f'rom  the  six  Northern  counties  and  the  Isle  of  Man  we  had 


but  one  competitor  in  the  Apple  and  Pear  classes,  he  being 
awarded  first  in  each  class.  The  exhibitor  was  Mr.  J.  Brennand 
(gardener,  Mr.  J.  E.  Hathaway),  Baldersby  Park  Thirak.  The 
Apples  were  of  good  size  and  well  coloured,  while  good  dishes 
or  Doyenne  du  Comice  and  Durondeau  were  noted  in  the  Pears. 

The  Scottish  growers  sent  down  two  exhibits.  Mr.  Jas.  Day. 
Galloway  House  Gardens,  Garlieston,  Wigtonshire,  was  awarded 
first  prize  with  small,  though  clean,  dishes  of  James  Grieve, 
Warner's  King,  and  Lane's  Prince  Albert.  Unfortunately  Col. 
Gordon  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Duff]),  Oastle  Douglas,  had  his 
exhibit  labelled  '^Too  late  for  judging,"  otherwise  it  would  have 
been  an  easy  winner,  with  some  well  coloured  fruits. 

Mr.  Jas.  Day  was  the  only  comi>etitor  for  the  six  dishes  of 
Pears,  and  was  awarded  first  jprize.  The  best  dishes  were 
Gnatioli  de  Jersey,  St.  Luke,  and  Marie  Louise. 

There  were  three  nice  exhibits  of  Apoles  from  Ireland,  good 
in  size  and  colour.  Mr.  C.  B.  Broad,  Aghem,  Conna,  Co.  (x^rk, 
won  with  good  dishes  of  Chas.  Ross,  M^rcester  Pearmain,  and 
Peasgood's  Nonesuch.  The  second  prize  was  well  won  by  Mr. 
T.  O'Donnell,  Tinnakelly,  Piltown,  Co.  Kilkenny,  with  fine 
Lane's  Prince  Albert  and  James  Grieve. 

The  CThannel  Island  growers  failed  to  put  in  an  appearance. 
Why? 

DIVISION    VI. 

Single  Dishbs  of  Fruit  from  thb  Open  Ant. 

Gardeners  and  Amateurs. 

The  following  are  choice  dessert  varieties: — 

Adam's  Pearmain.  ten  entries:  Ist,  Lord  Poltimore  (gar* 
dener,  Mr.  T.  H,  Slade),  Exeter;  2nd,  H.  St.  Maur.  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.-  Geo.  Richardson),  Stover  Park,  Newton  Abbot. 

Allington  Pippin,  fourteen  entries :  1st,  Col.  Archer  Houbloii 
(gardener,  Mr.  C.  Ross),  Welford  Park,  Newbury;  2nd,  Major 
Petre  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  D.  Davison),  Westwick  House,  Nor- 
wich. AH  the  samples  were  variable  in  colour,  but  nearly  even 
in  size. 

American  Mother,  five  entries:  1st,  Mr.  J.  H.  Wootton. 
Byford,  Hereford;  2nd,  Mr.  T.  Turton,  Sherborne  Cas^fe, 
Dorset. 

Ben's  Red,  two  entries :  1st,  Mr.  J.  W.  Wootton ;  2nd,  Mr.  C. 
Page.  Dropmore,  Bucks,   both  good. 

Blenheim  Orange,  twelve  entries:  Ist,  Mr.  H.  C.  Gardner, 
Ruxley  Lod^e,  Claygate ;  2nd,  Mr.  W.  P.  Bound,  Gatton  Park ; 
all  good  fruits. 

Claygate  Pearmain,  seven  entries :  1st,  Mr.  G.  H.  Hadfield, 
Moraston  House,  Ross,  Hereford,  with  a  fine  didi;  2nd,  Mr.  A. 
Saunders,  West  Ashton,  Trowbridge. 

Cockle's  Pippin,  two  entries:  1st,  Mr.  G.  C.  D.  Weddell, 
Park  House,  Teddington;  2nd,  Mr.  J.  P.  Mead,  St.  Mary's, 
Teddin^ton. 

Cox^  Orange  Pippin,  fifteen  entries :  1st,  Mr.  J.  P.  Norbury, 
The  Norrest,  Malvern ;  2nd,  Mr.  H.  G.  Wadlow,  Marylands, 
Dogsthorpe,  Peterborough ;  all  the  dishes  were  very  fair. 

Egremont  Russet,  eight  entries:  Ist,  Mr.  J.  Bond,  Olantigh 
Towers,  Wye,  Kent  (superb);  2nd,  Mr.  A.  Saunders,  West 
Ashton,  Trowbridge. 

James  Grieve,  eight  entries:  1st,  Mr.  J.  P.  Norbury,  Mal- 
vorn ;  2nd,  Mr.  W.  Harrison,  Great  Hallingbury,  Bishop's 
Stortford,  both  with  lovely  fruits. 

King  of  the  Pippins,  twelve  entries:  1st,  Mr.  J.  G.  Weston, 
Eastwell  Park,  Ashford,  Kent ;  2nd,  Mr.  H.  C.  Gardner,  Ruxley 
Lodge,  Claygate.  * 

King  of  Tompkins  County,  seven  entries:  1st,  Mr.  J.  H. 
Wootton,  Hereford ;  2nd,  Mr.  W.  Harrison. 

Lord  MindUp,  four  entries :  1st,  Mr.  J.'  G.  Weston ;  2nd,  Mr. 
J.  H.  W<x>tton,  both  with  good-looking  fruits. 

Margil,  five  entries :  1st,  Mr.  G.  H.  Hadfield,  Hereford;  2nd. 
Mr.  J.  Shelton,  Wildernesse  Parlf,  Sevenoaks.  The  former  haa 
richly  coloured  fruits. 

Ribston  Pippin,  nineteen  entries:  1st,  Mr.  G.  Grigg.  Ash- 
burnham  Place,  Battle,  Sussex,  with  even,  solid,  well-coloured 
fruits ;  2nd,  Mr.  J.  Vert,  Analy  End— rich  golden  and  crimson, 
clean  and  even. 

Rival,  two  entries:  1st,  Mr.  W.  Harrison;  2nd,  Mr.  T. 
Turton,  Sherborne  Castle. 

Scarlet  Nonpareil,  four  entries:  let,  Mr.  J.  Mclndoe,  Dart- 
ford;  2nd,  Mr.  C.  Page,  Dropmore. 

St.  £dmund's  Pippin  only  was  shown  once,  by  Mr.  Page. 

Wealthy,  eight  entries :  1st,  Mr.  G.  H.  Hadfield,  Hereford ; 
2nd,  Mr.  W.  P.  Bound,  Gatton  Park. 

Any  other  variety,  nineteen  entries:  1st,  Mr.  Edgar  A. 
Ross,  Hatherley  Road,  Winchester,  with  a  splendid  dish  of 
Charles  Ross;  2nd,  Mr.  J,  C.  Sutton,  Chevening  Park,  Seven- 
oaks,  with  Mabbot's  Pearmain  (very  nice) ;  3rd,  Mr.  Vert,  with 
C.  Ross. 

COOKING  APPLES. 

In  the  classes  for  cooking  Apples  the  entries  varied  greatly, 
some  sorts  being  well  represented  and  others  were  very  poorly 
shown  both  in  number  and  quality. 

Alfriston,  one  di^^y  ^V-  J*  ^^  secured  first  prize  for  speci- 
mens of  moderate  size  and  good  form.  It  was  surprising  this 
well-known  Apple  was  not  better  represented. 
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Annie  Elisabeth,  six  entries.  Mr.  Turton  leading  with  fair 
sized  fruits  of  good  colour^  followed  by  Mr.  Harrison  with 
similar  examples  of  nearly  equal  merit. 

Beautv  of  Kent,  four  exhibitfi,  Mr.  Bond  being  awarded  first 
honours  for  moderately  good  fruits,  Mr.  Harrison  again  being 
seoooKi,  but  this  fine  variety  was  not  seen  at  its  best  in  the 
clafis. 

Bismarck,  ten  entries,  a  capital  class  well  illustrated  the 
characters  of  this  useful  Apple.  Mr.  Norbur^  was  first  with 
large,  bright  crimson^  handaome  fruits.  Mr.  T.  O'Donnell  was 
fieoond  for  larger  specimens,  but  not  so  well  coloured 

Bnamley's  Seedling,  twelve  exhibits,  all  good,  but  showing 
much  variation  in  size,  and  some  fruits  were  quito  highly 
coloured.  Mr.  Davison  took  the  leading  position,  followed  by 
Mr.  Richardson,  both  contributing  large  fruits  in  true  character. 

Dumelow's  Seedling,  five  dishes.  Mr.  Bond  winning  the 
leading  award  for  large,  almost  glooular,  fruits,  green  with  a 
slight  red  tint.  Mr.  Lock  wes  second  with  flatter  specimens, 
more  in  the  usual  style  of  this  widely-known  Apple. 

Edward  VII.,  one  entry,  for  whicji  Mr.  J.  Wootton  secured 
the  second  price ;  the  fruits  were  of  medium  size,  green  with  a 
slight  red  tint,  but  hardly  did  full  justice  to  the  variety,  which 
has  been  described  as  a  more  prolific  Golden  Noble,  and  re- 
ceived an  award  of  merit  in  1903. 

Emneth  Early  or  Early  Victoria  was  not  represented,  pro- 
bably the  date  was  too  Late  for  this  variety,  and  it  b  rather 
surprising  it  should  be  included  in  the  schedule. 

£mx>eror  Alexander,  five  competitors,  all  having  laree,  hand- 
some fruits.  Mr.  F.  Edenborough.  Elmshurst,  Rayleign,  Essex, 
won  the  chief  prize  with  particularly  fine,  even,  and  hi^ly 
coloured  fruits.  Mr.  J.  Bond  was  second,  having  smaller  out 
good  examples, 

Oascoigne's  Scarlet,  seven  exhibits^  a  very  attractive  ckiiss 
owing  to  -^e  brilliant  colour  of  the  fruits.  Mr.  Weston  had  the 
best,  iand^  won  premier  honours  for  handsome  specimens ;  Mr. 
Bond  taking  the  second  place  with  smaller  but  finely  tinted 
fruits.  Some  of  the  specimens  shown  had  the  peculiar  wax-like 
tijooin  in  perfection,  a  condition  much  superior  to  the  polished 
state  some  appear  to  prefer. 

Qolden  Noble,  five  entries,  all  rather  small  for  the  variety, 
though  the  colour  wias  well  deveoped.  Mr.  A.  Tidy,  Bray  wick 
Garoens,  Maidstone,  was  .placed  anst,  and  Mr.  Turton  second, 
but  they  were  nearly  equial  in  merit.     - 

Qolden  Spire,  five  exhibits,  Mr.  Grindrod  leading  land  Mr. 
Sutton  taking  the  second  place:  both  had  admirable  specimens, 
and  most  of  the  others  were  also  fairly  representative. 

Grenadier,  two  dishes  only,  a  very  x>oor  class  for  such  a  use- 
ful variety;  the  first  and  second  dishes  from  Mr.  C.  Page  and 
Mr.  J.  Lee  were  only  moderate  examples,  perhaps  it  was  too 
late  for  it^  though  it  can  usilally  be  had  through  October. 

Hamblmg's  Seedling,  six  competitors,  Mr.  Richardson  win- 
ning first  prise  with  large,  handsome,  green  fruits,  4|in  in 
diameter.  This  has  been  termed  the  ^*  finest  early  Codlin,'*  and 
has  liad  a  first-class  certificate,  though  it  is  not  generally  grown 
at  present.     Mr.  Bond  w<is  second  with  small  samples. 

Hector  Macdocnald,  Messrs.  J.  R.  Pearson  and  Sons  offered 
six  prizes  for  this  new  variety,  in  two  classes,  one  for  the 
Northern  Counties  and  the  other  for  the  South.  Only  one 
exhibitor  appeared,  Mr.  Charles  Ross,  who  was  deservedly 
awarded  first  honours  for  extremely  pretty  conical,  pale  yellow 
and  red  fruits.  It  was  sent  out  in  1904,  and  has  haa  an  award 
of  merit.  A  prolific  variety,  regarded  as  an  early  Lane's  Prince 
Albert. 

Hormead  Pearmain,  three  entries,  Mr.  Hudfield  taking  the 
chief  place  for  large,  even  fruits,  and  Mr.  Wootton  second  for 
less  even  examples.  This  class  did  not  do  justice  to  the  variety, 
which  was  mucn  better  shown  in  the  nurserymen's  collections. 

Lady  Henniker,  three  exhibits,  but  none  so  satisfactory  as  in 
the  larger  classes,  wliere  the  variety  was  admirably  shown. 
Messrs.  Turton  and  Page  were  the  prizetakers  in  the  order 
named. 

Lane's  Prince  Albert,  fourteen  dishes  of  fine  fruits  were 
staged,  capitally  indioatine  the  useful  character  of  this  valu- 
able Apple.  Mr.  Norbury's  first  prize  fruits  were  large,  conical, 
even  in  form,  with  slight  colour;  Mr.  Sutton's  second  prize 
dish  comprised  smaller  but  brighter  specimens. 

Lord  Derby,  seven  entries,  all  good,  and  very  close  in  merit. 
Mr.  Norbury  was  first  for  large  fruits  of  uniform  size,  Mr.  Lee 
was  second  with  some  larger  specimens  and  several  smaller. 

M^re  de  Menage,  three  exhibits,  a  numerically  poor  class,  for 
the  variety  was  staged  throughout  the  show  in  many  collections 
in  first  rate  condition.  Mr.  Turton  had  the  best  in  his  first 
prize  dish,  of  medium  size,  but  dark  colour;  Mr.  J.  Lee  being 
second  with  larger  fruits,  but  less  well  coloured. 

Newton  Wonder  had  two  classes  devoted  to  it,  in  which 
Messrs.  J.  R.  Pearson  and  Sons  offered  the  prizes,  but  there  were 
only  six  competitors  in  each,  a  surprising  fact  seeing  that  the 
merits  of  the  variety  have  been  abundantly  proved.  Amongst 
the  Northern  exhibitors  Messrs.  Davison  and  Ijansdell  were  first 
and  second,  while  in  the  Southern  class  Messrs.  Norbury,  Lock, 
and  Bond  were  the  prizetakers,  all  showing  large  even  fruits. 

Norfolk  Beauty,  four  exhibits  of  this  fine  Apple  were  all  that 


were  staged,  but  they  showed  the  characters  well.  Mr.  W. 
Allan  (the  raiser)  was  first  with  flat,  even,  medium  sized,  vellow 
and  red  tinted  fruits ;  Mr.  Page  following  with  pale  yellow  fruits, 
also  of  medium  size.  This  is  a  good  late  cookine  variety  from 
a  cross  between  Waltham  Abbey  Seedling  and  Warner's  King, 
and  has  been  certificated. 

Peasgood's  Nonesuch,  twelve  dishes,  a  first-rate  class,  for 
nearly  every  exhibit  was  in  good  character.  Mr.  Bond  won  first 
honour  for  handsome  fruits  in  admirable  condition,  but  Mr. 
Tidy,  wTio  was  second,  was  a  keen  competitor,  and  at  least  three 
other  deserved  some  recognition  in  such  a  well  filled  class. 

Potts's  Seedling,  eight  entries,  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Highgate,  was 
first,  followed  by  Mr.  Turton,  most  of  the  fruits  being  parti- 
cularly fresh  and  sound. 

Royal  Jubilee,  four  dishes  only  of  this  handsome  and  useful 
Apple  were  shown  in  the  special  class,  though  it  was  exhibited 
elsewliere  in  the  hall  much  more  abundantlv.  Mr.  Page  was 
first,  and  Mr.  C.  Ross  second^  both  having  lar^  fruits. 

Royal  Late  Cooking,  one  dish  of  this  useful  late  Apple  gained 
the  first  prize  for  Mr.  Sutton,  but  a  variety  of  sucli  good  con- 
stitution and  fine  quality  should  have  been  better  shown. 

Stirling  Castle,  eight  entries,  which  might  have  been  expected 
to  be  doubled,  considering  how  largely  this  is  grown.  Mr.  C. 
Ross  was  first  with  excellent  fruits,  followed  by  Mr.  Wootton. 

Tower  of  Glamis,  five  competitors,  the  fruits  were  rather  un- 
even throughouc,  and  some  were  wrongly  named.  Mr.  Turton 
had  the  best  in  his  first  prize  dish;  Mr.  Page  being  awarded 
second  prize  for  medium  sized  samples. 

Warner's  King,  ten  competitors,  all  showing  fruits  of  (;ood 
size,  even  form,  and  in  true  character.  Mr.  J.  W.  Birks, 
Bletchingley  Castle  Gardens,  Surrey,  won  the  leading -prise,  fol- 
lowed by  Mr.  Weston,  both  having  remarkably  fine  fruits. 

The  an^  other  variety  class  brought  sixteen  entries,  Mr. 
Bond  securing  fiist  honour  with  Gloria  Mundi,  very  fine;  Mr. 
Turton  was  second  for  Hollandbury;  and  Mr.  Lee  third  with 
Tyler's  Kernel,  each  showing  extremely  good  examples. 

DESSERT  PEARS. 

For  single  dishes  of  dessert  Pears  there  were  thirty-two 
classes,  but  one  was  not 'represented  at  all,  and  in  several  others 
the  entries  were  few,  though  the  fruits  throughout  were  of 
considerable  size  and  in  good  condition. 

Belle  Julie,  one  dish  from  Mr.  Shelton  was  awarded  the 
first  prize,  the  fruits  being  in  true  character. 

Beurre  Alexandre  Lucas,  three  entries,  Mr.  Turton  leading 
with  handsome  fruits,  and  Mr.  Griggs  was  a  cloee  second. 

Beurre  d'Amanlis,  four  dishes.  Mr.  Harris  showed  the  best 
samples  of  this  variety,  securing  the  first  prize,  and  Mr.  W. 
Allan  was  a  close  second  with  rather  smaller  fruits. 

Beurr^  d'Anjou,  three  competitors,  Mr.  T.  W.  Herbert,  Nut>- 
field  Court,  Surrey,  beihcfirst  with  large  handsome  fruits  of  this 
fine  melting  Pear,  Mr.  Bannister  taking  second  place  for 
smaller  but  eood  specimens. 

Beurre  d' Avalon,  or  the  Glastonburv  Pear,  was  nob  repre- 
sented in  its  special  class,  but  it  was  shown  in  other  classes  in 
typical  form. 

Beurre  Bosc,  six  entries,  Mr.  Grieg  takine  the  lead  with 
medium  sized,  even  samples,  and  Mr.  Lintott  followed  closely. 

Beurre  Dumont,  three  exhibits,  Mr.  A.  A.  Allen  leading,  and 
Mr.  Turton  was  second,  both  having  admirable  specimens  of  this 
large  juicy  Pear. 

Beurre  Hardv  is  a  popular  and  useful  Pear,  as  was  well  in- 
dicated by  the  thirteen  dishes  shown  in  this  class.  Mr.  W.  A. 
Cook,  Leonardslee  Gardens,  Horsham,  and  Mr.  Hadfield  were 
respectively  first  and  second,  each  staging  fine  even  fruits,  but 
there  was  much  diversity  in  the  characters  of  the  others. 

Beurre  Superfin,  six  entries,  the  finest  examples  coming 
from  Mr.  Turton,  who  was  firet,  and  Mr.  Shelton  was  second 
with  smaller  fruits. 

Charles  Ernest,  the  two  prizetakers'  dishes  were  the  only 
ones  of  the  variety,  but  both  were  of  unusual  merit.  Mr. 
Slade  ^vas  first  for  large,  even  fruits,  Mr.  Page  taking  the 
second  place  with  smaller  but  neat  samples. 

Comte  de  Lamy,  four  entries.  Mr.  Shelton  was  first  for  a 
dish  of  this  distinct  little,  but  highly  flavoured  Pear,  his  fruits 
being  green,  globular,  and  even.  Mr.  Herbert  had  the  second 
prize  for  smaller  samples. 

Conference,  eight  exhibits.  Messrs.  Rivers'  fine  .Pear  was 
in  strong  force  throughout  the  exhibition,  and  while  it  has 
been  commended  for  market  purposes,  there  is  no  doubt  of  its 
value  for  show  as  well.  Mr.  Bound  was  first  for  long  green  and 
russet  fruits;  Mr.  W.  Allan  following  with  specimens  nearly  all 
green. 

Doyenn^  du  Cornice.  This  grand  Pear  was  shown  by  sixteen 
competitors,  and  the  fruits  were  throughout  of  marked  merit. 
Mr.  J.  MacDonald  was  the  premier  exhibitor,  taking  first  place, 
followed  by  Mr.  Davison,  both  showing  fruits  having  consider- 
able colour. 

Burondeau,  ten  entries,  forming  a  large  class  of  even 
quality.  Me<%rs.  A.  R.  Allan  and  Davison  were  the  prize- 
winners for  fine  even  fruits. 

Emile  d'Heyst,  five  exhibits.    Mr.  F.  King,  Westgate-on- 
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Sea,  and  Mr.  Davison  shared  the  prises  in  the  order  named,  but 
the  first  were  much  the  finer  fruit. 

Fondante  d'Automne,  three  entries,  Mr.  A.  R.  Allan  leading 
with  neat,  even  fruits,  and  Mr.  W.  Allan  was  a  close  second. 

Fondante  de  Thirriot,  three  exhibits.  Messfs.  Patman  and 
W.  A.  Ck>ok  were  first  and  second  re8i)ectively  with  good 
samples,  as  were  also  the  other  exhibits. 

Glou  Mor<^au,  six  competitors.  This  valuable  old  Pear  is 
still  a  favourite,  and  Mr.  Lonehurst,  Ware,  had  excellent  speci- 
mens in  his  first  prize  dish;  jVfr.  Davison  being  second  with 
similar  samples. 

Josephine  de  Malines,  four  entries.  Messrs.  Turton  and 
Shelton  were  first  and  second  with  this  old  favourite,  but  their 
fruits  were  much  in  advance  of  the  others. 

Le  Brun,  one  dish  only  of  this  distinct  oblong  Pear  was 
staged  which  gained  Mr.  fiillings  the  first  prize.  It  was  better 
shown  in  several  larger  classes. 

Le  Lectier,  six  exhibitors,  all  staging  admirable  specimens  of 
this  richly  flavoured  late  Pear.  Messrs.  Grigg  and  Y.ert  were 
the  prizetakers  in  the  order  named  for  handsome  even  fruits. 


was  accorded  the  first  prize.  But  better  specimens  were  seen 
in  ne«>ly  all  the  leadins:  nurserymen's  collections. 

Thompson's,  five  dishes.  Mr.  A.  R.  Allan  took  the  lead  with 
this  finely  flavoured  Pear,  and  Mr.  W.  Allcm  was  a  ^ood  second, 
all  the  rruits  of  medium  size,  but  varying  considerably  in 
character. 

Triomphe  de  Vienne,  five  entries,  Mr.  A.  R.  Allan  and  Mr. 
Davison  being  respectively  first  and  second,  both  having  large 
and  nearly  e^ual  fruits. 

Winter  Nelis,  five  exhibitors.  This  useful  little  Pear  "was 
well  shown  by  Mr.  Mercer,  who  took  the  first  prize,  and  by  Mr. 
Shelton,  who  was  second. 

The  any  other  variety  class  was  extremely  interesting,  for 
no  less  than  twenty-six  dishes  werre  staged,  but  they  were  not 
all  distinct  varieties.  Mr.  A.  Voss,  Rayleigh,  won  the  firet 
prize  wijth  Doyenne  Boussooh  in  splendid  form ;  Messrs.  Bound 
and  Peters  were  second  and  third  with  Gkinisel's  Bergamot,  and 
Mr.  Herbert  fourth  with  Marguerite  Marillat.  Other  exhibitors 
had  Hacon's  Incomparable,  Duchesse  de  Bordeaux,  Dunmore, 
and  Brockworth  Park  in  capital  form. 


Cedrus  atlantica. 


Tellow-fraited  Variegated  Holly. 


Abies  pnngens  glauosL 

Holly   and  Ornamentai  Conifers. 


CapresBus  LawsonLma  Intea. 


Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  a  fine  class  of  thirteen  competitors, 
and  the  fruits  of  high  quality  throughout.  Messrs.  Bond  and 
Bound  won  first  ana  second  honours  for  yellow  and  red  dotted 
saniples  of  good  size. 

Marie  Benoist,  three  dishes,  Messrs.  Turton  and  Slade  taking 
the  two  prizes  for  large  handsome  specimens. 

Marie  Louise,  seven  entries,  Mr.  Hadfield  taking  first 
honours  for  large  green  fruits,  and  Mr.  W.  Allan  second  for 
smaller,  neater  fruits.  Several  dishes  of  ripe  fruits  were  passed 
for  the  larger  samples. 

Nouvelle  Fulvie,  four  dishes.  Mr.  W.  Allan  had  neat  fruits 
in  his  first  prize  dish,  green  with  a  slight  red  tint;  Mr.  Vert 
was  second,  showing  good  specimens,  all  russet. 

Pitmaston  Duchess.  Twelve  dishes  of  grand  fruits  formed 
one  of  the  best  of  the  classes.  Mr.  King  was  first  with  large 
yellowish  specimens,  and  Mr.  Barks  second  for  similarly  large 
but  green  examples. 

President  Barabe,  six  entries.  Messrs.  Wm.  Allan  and 
Shelton  were  first  and  second,  showing  medium  sized  fruits  of 
this  late  well-flavoured  Pear. 

St.  Luke.  Messrs.  Rivers'  distinct^  richly-flavoured  October 
Pear  was  only  represented  by  one  dish,  for  which  Mr.  Page 


OrnaiDental  ETeigreens. 


Thousands  of  coniferous  evergreens  are  being  despatched 
from  the  nurseries  of  this  country  every,  week  at  the  present 
season.  Of  course,  we  can  have  too  many  evergreens,  out  no 
place  can  have  a  warm  and  dothed  appearance  without  some 
amount  of  representation  in  the  evergreen  class  of  tree.  There 
are  no  trees  more  s^tely  than  some  of  the  Abies^  Piceas,  and 
finer  types  of  Pines.  Quite 'a  dash  of  brightness  is  afforded  to 
the  grounds,  too,  when  such  species  or  varieties  as  the  central 
one  m  the  above  illustration  are  included  in  a  belt  or  group. 
We  know  of  no  large  trees  of  Abies  pungens  ^lauca,  or  of  the 
still  better  variety  Fosteri,  for  the  tree  is  ^till  comparativelv 
new,  and  does  not  grow  fast.  It  is  exceedingly  ornamental, 
having  truly  glaucous  or  silverised  leaves,  ana  contrasts  well 
with  darker  evergreens.  It  is  of  admirable  habit,  deserving  a 
front  rank  position  on  a  lawn  or  in  a  plantation,  and  appears 
to  be  hardy  everywhere  in  Britain. 

Cupressus  Lawsouiana  lutea  does  not  always  retain-  its 
yellow  colour  well,  but  it  is  a  quick-growing  effective  subject,  of 
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tapering  pyramidal  growth.  Cupreuus  Law»(miaaa  Stuarti, 
which  is  yeflow-leaved  like  lutea,  is  a  faster  grower. 

Then  among  Cedara,  what  are  prettier  or  more  truly  snited 
for  the  best  pnarts  of  omamental  Krounds  than  the  Deodar  and 
Gedrus  atlantica  and  0.  a.  glauoa  r  The  latter  is  quite  as  good 
in  its  place  as  Abies  pangens  glaoca;  and,  of  course,  is  more 
sprightly. 

The  yellow-fruited  Holly,  and  e^)6ciall^  the  silvery  rarie- 

fated  form,  is  quite  as  handsome  as  the  crimson  berried  kinds, 
he  Hollies  with  yellow  berriea  are,  however,  generally  "con- 
spicuous by  their  absence." 


Societies. 


Boyal  HoFttoaltural. 

The  following  were  certificated  on  October  15th. 

Caitleya  Armstrongm  magnifiea  (Armstrong  and  Brown,  Tunbridge 
Wells). — Parentage:  Hardyana  x  Loddigesi  violacea.  The  finest 
form  yet  shown ;  bright  magenta  rose  wiUi  deep  orange  lip.    A.M. 

CatiUya  lahiata  var.  Daphne  (J.  Bradshaw,  Esq.,  Soathgate). — 
A  white  variety  with  a  violet  blotch  in  front  of  the  yellow  disc  of  the 
lip.    A.M. 

Cypripedium  Kandi  Low's  var,  (Norman  C.  Cookson,  Esq.). — 
Medium-sized  flowers,  white  delicately  fringed  witli  rose.    A.M. 

Non-competitiTe  Diiplayi  at  the  Froit  fihov. 

At  the  great  show  of  British-^rown  fruit  the  following  non- 
competitive collections  were  exhibited:— 

Messrs.  Lane  and  Son,  The  Nurseries,  Great  Berkhamsted, 
Herts,  exhibited  seven  very  laree  specimens  of  pot-grown  Vines 
in  fruit.  These  were  in  pots  ol  about  ISin  diameter,  and  each 
bore  from  eight  to  twelve  bunches  of  Grapes.  These  were  of 
good sise  anonnish.  The  varieties  were  Black  Alicante,  Melton 
Constable,  Appley  Towers,  Diamond  Jubilee,  and  Prince  of 
Wales  (from  an  eye  struck  in  March,  1906). 

Messrs.  Thos.  Rivers  and  Son,  Sawbridgeworth,  Herts, 
staged  pot-grown  Grapes,  and  some  heavy  cut  bunches  of  Black 
Alicante,  and  also  a  collection  of  Oranges,  fruits  grown  in  their 
nurseries. 

A  special  award  of  a  silver-gilt  HoKg  Memorial  medal  was 
accorded  to  Messrs.  James  Veitcn  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  who 
staged  a  collection  of  120  dishes^  the  great  majority  of  which 
were  Apples.  There  was  not  a  single  weak  dish  in  the  display, 
while  some  were  particularly  fine.  Amon^  these  were  Egremont 
Russet,  which  was  splendid — ouite  a  nch  orange-scarlet  and 
brown.  Norfolk  Beauty  was  exceUent,  also  Tyler's  kernel,  Charles 
Ross  (very  fine),  Paroquet.  Rosemary  Russet,  Peasgood's,  St. 
Edmund's  Pippin  (very  large),  Queen  Caroline,  Ribstons, 
Beauty  of  Stoke — a  very  late-keeping  cooker,  also  Christmas 
Pearmain,  with  Cox's.  Newton  Wonder,  King  of  the  Pippins, 
and  Bismapck.  All  or  these  were  from  pyramids  and  trained 
trees  grown  in  the  open  nurseries  at  Langley.  Thore  were 
twenty-fou'r  dishes  of  Pears,  and  we  noticed  Charles  Ernest, 
St.  Luke,  Fertility,  and  Conference  as  being  especially  fine. 
Lastly,  we  would  specially  commend  the  new  Apple  Rev.  W. 
Wilks  (Peasgood's  x  Ribston),  which  received  an  award  of 
merit  in  September,  1904.     It  is  a  large  smooth  yellow  Apple  of 

food  weight.     One  of  the  fruits  was  quite  as  large  as  a  big 
*eascood  s. 
Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Lowfield  Nurseries,  Crawley,  sent 
a  few  dishes  of  the  newer  Charles  Roes,  James  Grieve,  Encore, 
Rival,  Paroquet,  and  Crawley  Reinette ;  also  Beurr^  de  Naghan 
Pear. 

Mr.  Chas.  Turner,  Slough,  contributed  about  three  dosen 
dishes  of  Apples  and  Pears,  all  of  high  quality. 

Mr.  A.  Wilkin,  Tiptree,  Essex,  staged  samples  of  bottled 
fruits. 

Seientifle  Committee. 

Present:  Mr.  E.  A.  Bowles,  M.A.,  F.L.S.  (in  the  chair); 
Prof.  J.  B.  Farmer,  M.A.,  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  M.A.,  Dr.  A.  B. 

Rendle,  M.A.,  Messrs.  C.  E.  Shea,  J.  T.  Bennett-Poe 
C.  T.  Druery,  W.  C.  Worsdell.  W.  Cuthbertson,  P.  J.  Baker, 
C.  E.  Hennessey,  P.  W.  Moore,  P.  J.  Chittenden  (hon. 
secretary),  and  numerous  visitors. 

The  Up  Country  Tea  Root  Disease  of  Cbtlon.— Dr.  C.  B. 
Plowright  sent  specimens  of  bark  and  roots  of  Tea  plants, 
illustrating  the  following  note:  **  Mr.  T.  Petch,  the  Gfovern- 
ment  mycologist  of  Ceylon,  sends  specimens  of  this  disease.  It 
is  due  to  Polyporus  hypolateritia  of  Berkeley,  a  species  which 
is  now  allocated  to  the  Ren  us  Poria.  It  is  most  prevalent  above 
^.OOOft,  and  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  disease  caused  by 
Rosellinia.  If  a  dying  bush  be  uprooted  the  roots  are  seen  to 
be  covered  witTi  small  white  raised  natches  or  knobs  of  mycelium 
about  one-twelfth  inch  in  diameter  with  reddish  raised  margins. 
Frotn  these  nodules  a  mycelium  spreads  to  other  roots,  white 


at  first,  but  subsequently  forming  a  thick  cord  with  a  toagh  red 
coatj  while  the  mycelium  between  the  bark  and  the  wood  forma 
a  thin  continuous  white  sheet.  The  fructification  (the  Poria)  is 
generally  formed  on  the  stem  just  above  the  ground,  but  it 
may  be  formed  on  the  surfiace  of  the  soil.  In  one  experimental 
culture  it  was  nfoduced  on  the  under  side  of  a  flower  pot,  an 
illustration  of  tne  travelling  power  of  the  fungus.  The  fundus 
is  white  with  a  red  edge  and  under  surface,  hence  the  specific 
name,  which  was  given  it  by  Berkeley,  to  ^ecimens  from  India. 
Its  lire  history  as  a  parasito  has  been  worked  out  by  Mr.  Petch." 

Htbrio  OacHiDS.^Mr.  F.  W.  Moore,  V.M.H.,  made  some 
interesting  remarks  upon  two  hybrid  orchids  sent  by  Mr.  H.  J. 
Chapman.  The  first  was  the  result  of  intercrossing:  the  two 
albinos,  Cattleya  intermedia  alba  and  C  Sc^rodersB  alba.  Hie 
flowers  of  the  cro^  had  the  three  sepals  and  two  of  the  petab 
with  a  rosy  tinge,  while  the  lip  was  at  the  edges  of  the  iMusal 
portion  a  little  dee^r  in  colour,  and  had  the  terminal  portion 
magenta  with  a  stripe  of  the  same  colour  running  towards  the 
throat ;  the  only  portion  of  the  flower  that  was  pure  white  being 
the  inner  part  of  the  throat  on  each  side  of  this  stripe.  The 
colour  therefore  showed  reversion  to  the  typical  form ;  the  s^^'^i 
however,  of  the  flower  showed  traces  oi  both  parents.  He 
second  flower  was  the  result  of  a  cross  between  the  so-called 
albino  forms,  Cypripedium  insigne  Sanderss  and  C.  callosum 
Sanderse.  This,  like  the  first,  showed  distinct  traces  of  the 
coloration  of  Uie  typical  forms  of  both  parent  species,  thus 
again  reverting.  These  two  specimens  seem  to  illustrate  in 
another  group  of  plants  that  phenomenon  that  has  been  pointed 
out  by  the  Mendeuan  workers  with  Sweet  Peas,  where  the  colour, 
producing  factors  that  were  present  separately  in  the  two 
parents,  so  that  they  were  albinos,  meet  in  the  offspring  and 
produce  colour.  As  Mr.  Moore  pointed  out,  not  all  albino 
orchids  when  crossed  produced  coloured  flowers,  but  albinos  may 
be  produced.  The  orchids  were  from  the  collection  of  N.  C.  Cook- 
son,  Esq.,  of  Oakwood,  Wylam-on-Tyne. 

Injury  to  Apple  Twigs.— Mr.  F.  J.  Baker,  A.R.C.S.,  showed 
some  Apple  twigs  that  had  been  injured  by  too  tightly  binding 
the  shoots  together.  The  shoots  had  been  washed  in  May  with 
a  somewhat  strong  solution  of  paraffin,  and  the  result  had  been 
that  the  injuries  to  the  stems  appeared  very  like  cankered  spots. 
The  wounds  were  now  beginning  to  callus  over. 

Cx7P-8HAPED  Leaves  op  Pelargonium.— Mr.  W.  C.  W^™*^^^ 
showed  some  leaves  of  Pelargonium  sonale  from  Kew,  which  had 
grown  in  a  cup-shaped  manner.  Each  of  these  was  terminal,  « 
fact  that  accounted  for  the  form.  One  of  the  cup-like  leaves 
bore  a  second  ^wringing  from  its  outer  surface.      These  leaves 

grobably  took  the  place  of  the  flowering  shoots,  which  would 
ave  been  developed  in  the  same  position  in  a  normal  season. 
Summer  Pruning.— An  interesting  and  imxx)rtant  discussion 
on  the  summer  pruning  of  fruit  trees  was  opened  by  the  chair- 
man, and  spoken  to  by  Messrs.  H.  Somers  Rivers,  Spencer 
Pickering,  F.R.S..  A.  H.  Pearson,  W.  Seabrcok,  F.  W.  Moore, 
R.  Smith,  F.  J.  Baker,  and  C.  Foster.  A  full  report  of  this 
discussion  will  appear  in  the  society's  journal. 

Diseased  Plants.— A  number  of  diseased  specimens  were  re- 
ceived and  reported  upon. 

Hational  Chrysanthemam,  Floral  Committee,  Oct.  llth. 

The  floral  committee  of  this  societv  met  at  the  Essex  Hall, 
Strand,  on  Monday,  October  4,  when  a  goodly  number  of 
Japanese  and  decorative  varieties  were  staged.  The  light, 
which  is  usually  so  good  here,  was  marred  by  a  neavy  rain  storm, 
so  that  it  was  most  difficult  to  describe  the  colours  correctly. 
Several  sorts  that  were  passed  will  probably  be  seen  again  under 
more  favourable  circumstances.  The  following  varieties  received 
awards : 

H.  /.  Jonet,  1908  (Mr.  H.  J.  Jones).— A  rich  brass  yellow  flower 
of  the  incurved  Japanese  section ;  petals  long,  broad,  and  sabstantial ; 
a  really  flne  exhibition  flower.    F.C.C. 

Mrs.  h,  Thome  (Messrs.  W.  Wells  k  Co.)— Almost  a  replica  of  the 
foregoing  vsriety,  save  in  colour,  which  is  best  described  as  rich 
canary  yellow  with  a  paler  reverse.    F.C.C. 

EvmM  Reed  (Mr.  P.  Ladds).— A  white  sport  from  Mrs  Wingfield, 
the  well-known  pink  market  variety ;  useful  for  pot  cnltnre.  The 
sport  is  quite  equal  to  the  parent.    F.C.C. 

Mrs,  Wakefitld  (Mr.  H.  J.  Jones).— A  decorative  market  variety ; 
flowers  of  medium  size,  reflexed  florets,  best  described  as  deep  rose 
with  a  bronze  suffusion ;  firm  and  solid ;  an  ideal  market  flower. 
F.C.C. 

Lilian  Coppard  (Messrs.  W.  Wells,  Ltd.). — A  decorative  variety, 
bright  chestnut  with  golden  reverse ;  reflexed  florets ;  a  promising 
variety.    Commended. 

Bouquet  Rose  (Messrs.  W.  Wells,  Ltd.). — A  gocd  decorative 
variety,  deep  rose  in  colour.    Commended. 

Mrs.  Earle  (Messrs.  W.  Wells,  Ltd.). — A  fine  siugle  decoratlTS 
variety,  creamy  white  with  a  yellow  disc.    Commended. 

Ethel  Blades  (Messrs.  W.  Wells,  Ltd.) — A  decorative  variety, 
crimson,  with  reflexed  florets ;   a  splendid  erect  habit.    Commended. 
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The  Hortioultaral  Clab. 

"A  Camping  Toub  from  Damascus  to  Petra  in  Arabia." 

On  the  16th  inst.  the  Horticultural  Club  commenced  its 
season  by  resuming  its  monthly  dinners  at  the  Hotel  Windsor, 
Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch  occupying  the  chair,  and  a  large  number 
of  members  and  guests  partieipatins.  A  lecture  on  the  above 
theme  was  afterwards  deliyered  by  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Sutton,  of 
Beading.  Although  the  lecturer  aid  not  touch  at  all  upon  the 
botanical  interest  of  his  journey,  his  hearers  were  enthralled 
by  his  graphic  comments  on  no  less  than  a  hundred  beautif ullv 
coloured  slides  illustrating  the  journey  of  himself  and  his  small 
party  from  Beyrout  via  Damascus,  to  the  hitherto  almost  unex- 
plored and.  extraordinary  remains  of  Petra.  which,  for  many 
oenturdes.  was  utteriy  unknown  to  occidental  traTellers,  and  in 
point  of  fact  has  only  been  attainable  up  to  a  few  years  ago  at 
imminent  risk  of  life  owin^  to  predatorjr  Bedouins:  and  even 
now,  under  the  immensely  improved  Turkish  rule  and  influence, 
can  only  be  reached  after  considerable  and  costly  arrangements 
with  the  powers  that  be^  authoritative  and  nomadic^  on  the  line 
of  route.  Even  the  railway  which  covers  a  ereat  part  of  the 
distance,  is  normally  traversed  by  mere  cattle  trucks,  which, 
when  crowded  by  native  incursions  on  most  unceremonious  ana 
informal  lines,  are  intolerable  to  civilised  Europeans.  Hence 
it  is  only  by  great  favour  and  back^eesh  in  many  forms  that 
Petra  can  even  now  be  reached,  though  Messrs.  dook  and  Son 
for  the  first  time  are  now  planning  out  a  tour  embracing  it. 

Marvellous  as  are  the  evidences  scattered  about  the  world 
of  vanished  and  untraditional  communities  whose  edifices, 
religions  and  other,  are  found  in  ruins  in  what  are  now 
depopulated  deserts,  those  of  Petra  must  undoubtedly  rank 
among  the  most  striking;  and  are,  indeed,  in  many  respects, 
unique.      By  the  aid  of  scores  of  faithfully  coloured  ]^to- 

graphic  slides,  mainly  taken  by  himself,  Mr.  Sutton  conveyed 
ia  audience  visually  and  mentally  throu^  the  chaos  of  bril*^ 
liantly  red  sandstone  rocks  and  hills  amid  which  Petra  was 
(we  cannot  say  built)  sculptured.  It  is  approached  through  a 
deep  narrow  cafion  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  and  but  a  few  yards 
wide,  with  rugged,  perpendicular  sides,  hundreds  of  feet  in 
heigiht,  which  has  been  excavated  by  a  small  river  through  the 
crimson  sandstone.  After  a  series  of  views  depicting  this  canon 
in  vory  va«ried  aspects,  mostly  in  deep  shadow  for  the  main  part 
(but  this  invariably  contrasted  with  a  glimpse  of  intense  blue 
sky  above  and  a  dash  of  brilliant  sunlight,  absolutely  dassling 
to  the  eye  as  it  strikes  on  the  rich  crimson  and  scarlet  of  the 
upper  cliffs),  we  see  facing  us,  And  apparently  closing  the 
chasm,  a  totally  unexpected  elimpse  of  a  masnificent  fascade  of 
a  tenH>le  which  is  hewn  wholly  out  of  the  solid  rock.  The  next 
view  brings  us  in  front  of  this  temple,  the  immense  size  of 
which  is  evidenced  by  the  apparently  pigmy  nature  of  the 
party  on  horseback  and  on  root,  assembled  at  its  entrance. 
One  of  the  most  striking  features  amonsst  many  is  the  advanced 
artistic  and  architectural  character  of  not  only  this  temple, 
but  the  scores  of  others  eventually  shown,  and  in  which  it  is 
difficult  not  to  believe  that  some  of  the  best  Oreek  temples  had 
inspired  the  designs,  so  harmonious,  and  indeed  grand,  are  they 
in  conception.  One  of  these  is  unnmshed  and  gives  us  an  idea 
how,  the  site  being  chosen,  the  rock  was  cut  away  and  exoavated 
bit  by  bit  until  eventually  the  entire  edifice* was  sculptured  out 
in  bcfid  relief,  precisely  es  the  sculptor  evolves  the  srtatue  from 
the  marble  block.  Add  to  the  charm  of  their  design,  the  wonder 
at  their  immensity,  and  the  labour  which  both  must  have  in- 
volved, the  fact  tnat  the  whole  consists  of  the  same  brilliant 
ook>ured  rock,  glowing  in  the  oriental  sqnshine  almost  as  if 
incandescent,  and  it  is  abundantly  obvious  that,  despite  the 
difficulties  and  discomfort  of  the  journey,  it  was  well  repaid  on 
arrival  at  Petra,  to  say  nothing  of  the  intervening  marvels  of 
ruinous  architecture  en  route,  also  displayed  as  a  preliminary 
to  the  crowning  surprise  to  come,  but  with  which  the  exigencies 
of  space  compel  us  to  deal  but  briefly. 

We  must,  however,  refer  to  the  series  of  views  of  the  ancient 
Greek  city  of  Jerash  or  Gerassa,  about  half  way  between 
Damascus  and  Petra.  Here  an  immense  amphitheatre,  capable 
of  accommodating  many  thousands  of  spectators,  mile  long  lines 
of  magnificent  Ionic  columns,  the  remains  of  former  palaces, 
temples,  Ac,  indicate  the  site  of  a  great  city,  now  a  desert 
plain.  Petra  itself  has  its  amphitheatre  on  similar  colossal 
lines,  indicating,  as  does  the  infinity  of  architectural  work 
effected,  an  immense  population,  ana  yet  even  the  few  natives 
which  people  the  vicinitv  know  nothing  even  by  tradition  of 
the  pjast  splendour,  or  of  the  commerce  which  must  have  been 
associated  with  it;  though  from  our  present  point  of  view 
these  far  inland,  and  almost  waterless,  sites  seem  peculiarly 
unfitted  for  trade  in  a  scale  commensurate.  Mr.  Sutton  con- 
cluded his  admirable  and  remarkable  exhibition  and  lecture  by 
quoting  some  of  the  references  to  Petra  and  other  places 
visited,  which  are  undoubtedly  indicated  in  the  Bible,  whence 
it  would  appear  that  Petra  was  really  inhabited  by  the 
descendants  of  Esau,  and  suffered  innumerable  vicissitudes  of 
fortune  in  the  conflicts  between  the  tribe  of  Edom  (Esau),  and 
the  rest  of  the  Israelites.       The  last  slide  was  taken  from  a 


beautiful  picture  of  a  French  artist  depicting  the  descent  of 
Joseph,  Mary,  and  the  infant  Christ  into  Egypt,  as  a  fitting 
accompaniment  to  some  remarks  of  Mr.  Sutton  on  the  salutary 
influence  of  a  visit  to  the  Holy  Land  on  the  wavering  mind  as 
regards  belief  in  the  Christian  religion. 

Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch  proposed,  and  Sir  Albert  Rollit 
seconded,  both  in  felicitous  speeches,  a  very  cordial  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Sutton,  who,  in  response  to  a  strong  desire  ex- 
pressed to  that  effect,  promised  to  exhibit  another  series  of 
slides  later  on. 

Egham  (Surrey)  Oardeners*. 

A  TAI.K  About  Bsis  and  Bbb-kbxpino. 

At  the  meeting  of  this  associatioa  held  on  October  2  (Mr. 
J.  Record  in  the  chair),  Mr.  W.  F.  Reid,  FJ.C,  P.C.8.,  Field- 
side,  Addlestone,  ^ave  a  most  interesting  and  instructive  lecture 
on  the  above  subject.  Mr.  Reid  had  a  laree  number  of  excel- 
lent lantern  slides  which  he  fully  explained,  commencing  with 
the  different  organs  of  the  bee  very  highly  magnified,  and 
showing  their  uses,  also  grubs  in  different  stipes  of  their 
existence,  the  comb  in  progress  of  formation,  different  hives 
and  varieties  of  heather,  also  illustrations  of  swarms  and  their 
manipulation  by  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Some  amusement  was 
caused  by  the  makeshift  ways  of  bee-keening  with  the  straw 
skeps  covered  with  various  odd  things.  Honey  extraction  was 
deaJt  with,  also  various  enemies  and  diseases  of  bees,  with 
photos  of  a  number  of  apiaries  (some  on  a  large  scale)  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  and  on  the  Continent.  Mr.  Reid  answered 
questions,  and  was  accorded  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks. 

The  exhibits  were  a  c(^Iection  of  Asters  and  earlv-flowering 
Chrysanthemums  from  C.  H.  Austin,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr. 
Worsfold);  Chrysanthemums  from  Mr.  bwan,  gardener  to  Sir 
E.  Clarke ;  some  fine  Onions  from  Mr.  Rollins,  gardener  to  Sir 
C.  Cameron  J  four  dishes  of  Apples,  one  of  Plums,  and  one  of 
Pears  from  Mr.  Harrison,  to  whom  thanks  were  given.  In  the 
cottagers'  competition  for  Onions,  Mr.  F.  Peck  was  awarded 
the  prise. 

CUCTJMBBBS. 

On  October  16  (Mr.  J.  Record  presiding)  Mr.  W.  F.  Parsons, 
The  Nursery.  Egham,  gave  a  very  interesting  lecture  on 
Cucumbers,  oeginnin^  with  frame  culture,  giving  hints  on 
making  hotbeds,  raising  the  plants,  and  after  treatment,  fol- 
lowing with  house  culture  ana  finishing  with  growing  plants  on 
the  express  system  as  practised  for  market.  Mr.  Parsons  said 
three  things  were  essential  to  successful  culture,  vis.,  a  good 
diet  with  plenty  of  heat  and  moisture.  X  good  discussion 
followed,  and  Mr.  Parsons  was  accorded  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks.  The  exhibits  were  Chrysanthemums,  Nerines, 
Amaryllis  belladonna,  and  Aster  Riverslea  from  Mr.  Sturt,  and 
a  heavily  laden  branch  of  Bullace  from  Mr.  Worsfold,  to  whom 
thanks  were  given.  Mr.  Joyce  (cottager)  obtained  the  prise  for 
three  heads  of  Cauliflower.— H.  P. 

Reading  Gardeners'. 

PaksaMTATioN  to  Mb.  Cox. 

The  first  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  present  session  was  held 
in  the  Abbey  Hall,  and  Mr.  W.  Turnham  presided  over  a  large 
attendance  of  members.  Before  proceeding  to  the  ordinary 
business,  the  chairman,  on  behalf  of  members  of  the  association, 
asked  the  secretary's  acceptance  of  a  solid  gold  <]ouble  chain 
albert  and  pair  of  field  glasses  as  a  memento  of  their  kind  regard  - 
and  appreciation  of  services  rendered  to  the  association.  A 
silver  plate  on  the  case  bore  the  following  inscription,  "Pre- 
sented to  Mr.  H.  G.  Cox  by  members  of  the  Reading  Gardeners' 
Assosiation  as  a  token  of  affectionate  regard."  The  hon. 
secretary  suitably  replied. 

T^e  subject  for  the  evening  was  ''Hardy  Ferns,"  and  was 
introduced  by  Mr.  T.  Tunbridge,  who  first  dwelt  upon  the 
different  positions  in  which  ferns  delight  to  revel,  specially  . 
mentioning  that  it  was  a  sheltered  clen  wliich  gave  the  best 
idea  of  ferny  beauty,  where  is  found  the  Lady-fern,  with  its 
delicate  plumage ;  the  Oak-fern,  with  its  moonlight  tinted 
fronds;  and  the  Beech-fern,  with  its  dark  green  lucent  rosettes 
of  barren  fronds.  Soils  and  conditions  under  which  different 
varieties  should  be  grown  were  touched  upon,  also  the  raising 
of  ferns  from  spores,  and  details  as  to  culture  in  pots.  Descrip- 
tions of  the  most  beautiful  varieties  were  given,  including 
Nephrodium  Filix-mas,  Asplenium  Filix-foemina,  Soolopendrium 
vulgare,  Osmunda  regalis,  Cystopteris  fragilis.  Nephrodium 
dilatatum,  Polypodiums,  &c.  A  discussion  followed.  Addi- 
tional interest  was  added  to  the  lecture  by  a  collection  of  over 
seventy  varieties  of  hardy  ferns  staged  by  Messrs.  Tunbridge 
and  E.  J.  Dore.  The  other  exhibits  were  a  collection  of  fruit 
from  Mr.  A.  J.  Booker,  The  Gardens,  Coley  Park,  including 
General  Todleben  Pears,  Golden  Eagle  Peaches,  Coe  s  Gold^ 
Drop  and  Grand  Duke  Plums,  and  Peasgood's  Apples  (certifi- 
cate awarded).  Two  beautiful  specimens  of  orchids  from  Mr. 
W  G  Pigg,  Treveroli  Gardens,  Maidenhead,  and  a  basket  of 
Red  Currants  from  Mr.  W.  Turaham,  The  Gardens,  Culham 
Court,  Henley-on-Thames.     Twelve  new  members  were  elected. 
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Frnit  ForciDg. 

CHERRY  HOUSE.— The  trees,  having  cast  their  leaves, 
should  be  pruned,  cut  hack  to  within  an  inch  of  the  base 
of  ti^e  shoots  which  were  made  during  the  summer,  and  stopped 
at  the  fifth  joint.  This  applies  to  all  spur  growths,  but  the 
extehfiions  and  growths  for  forming  branches  to  furnish  the 
trees  should  not  be  shortened  unless  they  have  reached  the 
extremity  of  the  trellis,  or  when.it  is  necessary  to  multiply  the 
branches  another  season.  The.hoijse  should  then  be  thoroughly 
cleanf>d  and  the  trees  W4M^hed  yylth  a  tepid  solution  of  paraflSn 
emulsion  diluted  with  ten  times  its  volume  of  soft  hot  water, 
adding  loz  sulphide  of  potassium  to  each  gallon  of  solution. 
Limewash  the  walls  with  best  fresh  lime.  Train  and  tie  the 
trees  to  the  trellis.  Clea^r  away  all  prunings  and  other  matter. 
Remove  the  loose  surfape  materi^l^  whetlier  mulchings  or  soil, 
on  the  border.  If  the  rp^  are  near  the  surface  and  fuUy 
occupying  the  soil,  a  light  pointing  over  may  be  all  that  is 
necessary  prior  to  top-dressing  wij:h  an  inch  or  two  thickness  of 
fresh  loam,  but  no  opportunity  should  be  lost  of  removing  inert 
soil  and  changing  it  for  fresh  turfy  loam  of  a  oalcarepus  nature. 
The  roof  lights  being^^oflP,  they  need  liot  be  replaced  until  the 
time  of  starting  or  the  approach  of  i&evere  weather.  Under 
fixed  roofs  attention  will  need  to  be  given  to  the  borders  for 
watering,  keeping  them  evenly  moistened,  ventilating  the  house 
fully  up  to  starting. 

VINES:  EARLIEST  IN  POTS.— To  have  ripe  Grapes  in 
March  or  early  in  April  the  Vines  must  be  started  early  in 
November.  Success  is  most  certain  where  there  is  convenience 
for  a£Pording  bottom  heat,  the  canes  being  sufficiently  strong, 
thoroughly  ripened,  and  dul^  rested.  The  materials  for  afford- 
ing bottom  heat  should  be  in  due  course  of  preparation.  Two 
parts  Oak  or  Beech  leaves  and  one  part  stable  litter  are  most 
suitable,  though  the  heat  to  begin  with  must  not  exceed  65deg 
about  the  pots,  augmenting  it  by  bringing  up  the  fermenting 
materials  to  the  level  of  the  pots  by  degrees,  so  as  to  raise  the 
temperature  there  to  70deg  or  75deg  when  the  Vines  are  in  le^f . 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  |>revent  the  pots  from  sinking  to  place  them 
on  pillars  of  loose  brickwork.  Let  the  Vines  be  suspended  over 
the  fermenting  materials  in  a  horizontal  position,  to  induce  the 
buda  to  break  evenly.  Sprinkle  the  canes  three  times  a  day, 
and  damp  every  part  of  the  h^use  in  bright  weather.  In  order 
to  induce  regularity  of  starting,  a  somewhat  higher  temperature 
IB  necessary  at  this  season,  50deg  to  55deg  at  night,  and  60deg 
to  65deg  by  day,  is  not  too  high  to  begin  with  in  November.— 
G.  A.,  St.  Albans. 

The  Flower  GirdeD. 

BEDDING.— The  mild  weather  experienced  during  the  pre- 
sent month  has  been  so  favourable  for  the  bedding  plants  that 
it  has  tempted  the  man  in  cliarge  to  leave  them  much  later  than 
usual.  A  oommencement  must,  however,  be  made  now,  or  the 
spring-flowering  plants  and  bulbs  it  is  intended  to  put  in  the 
beds   will  suffer. 

BULBS  are  either  planted  by  themselves  in  the  beds,  or  in 
combination  with  spring-flowering  plants.  The  latter  method 
has  the  advantage  of  furnishing  the  beds  for  the  winter,  whereas 
if  only  bulbs  are  employed  the  ground  remains  bare  till  the 
young  growths  push  through.  Some  bulbs  are  not  so  suitable 
as  others  for  using  with  spring-flowering  plants.  Hyacinths 
are  sometimes  used  with  low  growing  subjects ;  but  they  look 
very  stiff,  being  more  suitable  for  growing  in  beds  by  them- 
selves. Beds  planted  with  Crocuses  should  also  be  restricted  to 
the  one  thing,  unless  it  is  desired  to  extend  the  flowering  season, 
when  Tulips  or  Narcissi  may  be  planted  amongst  them.  These 
two  popular  bulbs  are  likewise  the  most  suitable  for  planting 
among  spring-flowering  plants. 

VARIETIES  TO  PLANT.-This  subject  is  an  important  one. 
M  a  rule  it  is  better  to  depend  on  old  and  reliable  sorts,  especi- 
ally with  Hyacinths  and  earl^^-flowering  Tulips.  The  late- 
flowenng  Tulips  have  come  rapidly  to  the  front  during  the  last 
few  years.  These  include  what  are  known  as  May-flowering 
varieties,  and  the  beautiful  Darwins.  The  latter  oannot  be  too 
higlhly  recommended ;  if  they  have  a  fault  it  is  that  the  flowers 
open  so  late,  thijs  interfering  with  the  summer  bedding.  This, 
however,  can  be  obviated  largely  by  growing  them  in  the  beds  it 
IS  intended  to  devote  to  the  more  tender  summer  bedding  plants, 
which  are  the  last  to  be  put  out.  To  those  readers  not  well 
acquainted  with  the  varieties  of  Darwin  Tulips  I  would  recom- 
mend the  following  kinds:  Clara  Butt,  rosv  salmon;  Europe, 
salmon    scarlet;   Frau   Angelico,   maroon-black,    rather  early; 


Gustave  Dore,  rosv  pink ;  Harry  Veitcli,  rich  red ;  La  Oandeur, 
white ;  La  Tulipe  Novie,  the  black  Tulip;  Margaret,  silvery  rose; 
Mr.  Famcombe  Sandere,  crimson  red;  Pride  of  Haarlem,  rofey 
red ;  Rev.  Ewbank,  heliotrope  lilac ;  W  illiam  Pitt,  glowing  crim- 
son. Those  who  cannot  accommodate  them  in  beds  should  plant 
a  few  groups  on  the  mixed  border. 

ANE^^IONES  AND  RANUXCULUS.-For  producing  brilliant 
displays  of  colour  in  spring  these  old-fashioned  garden  flowers 
are  invaluable.  If  a  group  of  small  beds  can  be  set  apart  for 
them  a  very  pleasing  arrangement  can  be  made  by  growing  them- 
in  separate  colours,  or  planting  mixed  -beds  of  the  various  sec- 
tions, as  A.  Hortensis,  A.  chrysanthemi flora,  and  A.  St.  Brigid. 
The  scarlet  Windflower  (A.  fulgens)  flowers  earlier  than  the 
preceding,  and  should  not  be  used i  with  them  when  planting 
a  group  of  beds.  It  shoaild  not  be  discarded  for  this  reason, 
however,  as  masses  of  the  scarlet  flower  Ate  very  effective,  especi- 
ally when  seen  at  a  distance;  Amongst  Ilanunculuses,  the 
Turban,  Perian,  and  French  sections  can  all  be  recommended, 
either  mixed  or  in  separate  oolours.  The  most  satisfactory 
method  of  planting  the  little  roots  is  to  remove  about  3in  of 
the  top  soil,  set  out  Dhe  roots  din  to  6in  apart,  according  to  the 
size,  then  sprinkle  the  soil oarefully  over  them.— A.  O.,  Kew, 
S"nrrey.    • 

The  Kitchen  Garden. 

DIGGING  AND  TRENCHING.— The  value  of  deep  cultiva- 
tion is  more  and  more  reCogni.sed  by  gardeners  every  year.  To 
expect  the  best  results  by  shallow  culture  is  out  of  tne  question 
altogether.  It  is  in  a  dry  summer  tliat  the  beneflt  of  deep 
culture  is  most  apparent.  When  the  .soil  is  thoroughly  broken 
up  to  a  depth  of  2ft  or  3ft,  the  warm  air  and  rain  are  admitted, 
coufieauently  there  is  nothing  like  the  amount  of  plant  fooa. 
wastea  as  is  the  case  with  shallow  culture.  Any  vacant  ground 
should  now  be  trenched  or  very  deeply  dug.  Any  manure  used 
should  not  be  buried  too  deeply,  otherwise  a  large  proportion  of 
the  salts  it  contains  will  be  washed  away. 

GARDEN  DRAINS. — Any  alterations  or  improvements  in 
connection  with  the  drainage  of  the  kitchen  garden  should  be 
done  at  once  if  they  are  to  oe  of  full  benefit  to  the  soil  during 
the  coming  winter.  These  should  never  be  nearer  than  3ft  cS 
the  surface.  The  distance  between  the  drains  can  only  be 
decided  by  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  soil 
and  other  circumstances. 

SALADS.— Any  Lettuces  or  Endive  intended  to  be  lifted 
and  planted  in  frames  should  be  got  in  without  further  delay, 
as  frost  may  now  be  severe  enough  to  soften  the  outside  leaves 
and  cause  decay.  The  plants  should  be  planted  quite  firmly, 
but  each  plant  should  stand  just  independent  of  its  neighbour. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  crowd  the  plants,  and  thereby  encourage 
damping. 

MATERIAL  FOR  FORCING. -All  dead  leaves  and  stable 
manure  should  now  be  collected  as  fast  as  convenient,  and  be 
thiown  into  a  heap,  which  should  be  turned  over  at  least  once 
a  week  until  it  is  in  good  condition  for  use.  By  the  time  the 
first  large  heap  is  ready  it  will  be  time  to  cover  the  first  batch 
of  Rhubarb  roots. 

JERUSALEM  ARTICHOKES. -When  frost  has  destroyed 
tlie  stems  of  these  they  may  be  lifted  and  stored  for  future  use, 
or  at  least  a  portion  of  them  may  be  lifted.  It  is  not  a  pleasant 
occupation  to  have  to  dig  these  when  a  thick  coating  of  snow  is 
on  tne  ground. 

PITS  AND  FRAMES.— Any  pits  or  frames  which  ape  in- 
tended to  be  used  for  early  forcing  should  now  be  emptied  of 
the  old  material  used  for  last  season's  forcing,  and  be  put  in 
readiness  for  an  early  start  as  we  approach  the  New  Year. 
The  frames  should  be  repaired  and  painted  if  necessary. 

SEAKALES. — As  the  leaves  turn  yellow  these  can  bo 
removed  in  order  to  expose  the  crowns  to  the  frost  and  air  as 
much  as  possible.  Any  which  have  lost  tQieir  leaves  may  be 
lifted  and  stored  in  a  cool  shed  in  moist  soil,  but  on  no  account 
should  they  be  kept  in  a  close,  stuffy  shea.  It  should  be  an 
open  shed.  Better  than  this  would  be  a  place  where  the  crown 
could  be  exposed  to  frost  without  becoming  wet. 

CABBAGE  PLANTS.— The  eariiest  of  these  have  made  con- 
siderable growth  since  the  rains,  and  should  receive  a  little 
protection.  If  a  little  soil  could  be  drawn  up  to  the  stems  so 
much  the  better — A.  T.,  Cirencester. 


Schedoles  Receifed. 

Croydon  Chrysanthemum  Society ;  secretary,  Mr.  W.  B. 
Beckett,  Woodoote,  Smitham  Downs  Road,  Croydon.  The  20th 
autumn  show  will  be  held  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  October  29 
and  30,  at  the  Public  Halls,  George  Street,  Cioydon. 

Tlie  White  City,  Manchester  (Royal  Botanical  and  Horticul- 
tural Society  of  Manchester  and  the  White  City.)  The  annual 
Chrysanthemum  show  will  be  held  on  Wednesday.  Thursday,  and 
Friday,  November  13  to  15.  A  revised  schedule  can  be  ob- 
tainea  from  Mr.  J.  Hallcmd,  White  City,  Manchester. 
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FUNGUS  TO  NAME  (J.  R.  S.  C.)— The  fungus  is  a  small 
specim^aof  Agaricus  muscarius,  Linn,  one  of  our  most  poisonous 
toadstoots. 

FLOWER  PLATES  (R.  N.).~ Undoubtedly  it  is  an  ad- 
vantage to  have  the  flower  p?ate8  which  are  upon  your  screen 
varnished.  This  keeps  them  from  fading^  and  one  can  always 
wash  tbe  screen  when  it  is  so  treated. 

SOWING  VIRGINIAN  STOCK  FOR  S:ppiNG  BLOOMING 
(8.  T.).— To  have  it  in  flower  early  in  spring  i^  should  be  sown 
by  the  middle  of  September,  but  it  may  yet  be  sowp,  and  will 
flower  at  the  end  of  April  or  in.  M«y,  according  to  the  oarliness 
or  lateness  of  the  spring. 

PEARS  FOR  OPINION  (AIe;c.  Traill).— We  havfr  awaited 
the  arrival  of  the  promised  photograph,  but  it  has  n«t  arrived 
up  to  the  moment  of  writing  this.  The  Pears  (WiU»ams^.Bon 
Chretien)  were  handsome  to  look  at,  being,  large,  .clean,  end 
well  coloured,  but  where  was  the  flavour  ?  They  were  perfectly 
deficient  in  sweetness  or  taste,  though  they  were  juicy.  Is 
this  accountable  to  the  cold  season? 

SEEDLING  APPLES  (Oakleigh).— We  have  examined  vour 
fruits,  and  find  they  have  each  a  nice  soft,  melting  white  flesh, 
but  of  no  great  sweetness,  nor  briskness,  or  nutty  flavour. 
Judging  by  the  samples  cent  we  should  say  they  are  not  im- 
provements on  existing  kinds,  though  they  may  be  useful  locally 
if  they  are  heavy  and.  regular  croppers.  The  recently  intro- 
duced Apples  are  mostly  large  and  handsome.  Many  thanks 
for  the  Devonshire  ci^eam. 

NAME  OF  BEETLE  (H.  G.).-The  insect  sent  is  the  Rose 
beetle,  or  Rosechafer  (Cetonia  aurata)  which  seems  to  be  par- 
ticularly fond  of  white  and  blush  Ro-es.  It  is  on  the  wing  in 
June  or  July,  flying  often  by  day  in  the  sunshine,  with  a  slight 
nura-  The  wing  cases  are  reddish  gold,  marked  with  white. 
We  have  seen  it  by  hundreds  in  the  market  gardens  of  Fulham, 
which  have  now  civen  place  to  house©.  Mr.  Staveley,  in  his 
book  on  "British  Insects/'  calls  it  an  ornament  to  the'  garden, 
and  asserts  that  the  species  does  not  bite  the  petals  ae  is  known 
to  be  the  habit  of  the  June  bug.  Later  observations  do  not 
give  the  Rosechafer  so  good  a  character.  It  is  believed  to 
injure  Roses;  and  it  also  attacks  the  blooms  of  Strawberries  bt 
a  critioal  period,  molesting  Turnips  as  well  which  are  flowering 
to  produce  seed.  Then  the  grub  or  larvae,  the  life  of  which 
extends  over  many  months,  feeds  on  roots  and  underground 
steins,  doing  harm  sometimes  to  cultivated  plants  or  shrubs. 

TINES  UNSATISFACTORY  (T.  P.).-The  course  you  have 
pursued  with  the  Vines  (planted  thirty  years  ago,  border  un- 
touched since,  and  only  aoout  10ft  wide)  is  correct  procedure. 
It  is  questionable,  however,  if  half-inch  bones  are  of  much 
servioe  to  Vines^  steamed  bonemeal  being  more  to  the  purpose. 
The  Muscat  of  Alexandria  berries,  especially  the  largest, 
showed  the  proclivity  to  shrivelling.  This  is  usually  attributed 
to  deficiencv  of  water  in  the  later  stages  of  swelling,  but  you 
say  the  border  is  not,  and  has  not  been,  dry.  Manifestly  there 
has  been  a  lack  of  the  nutrients  that  are  essential  for  the 
formation  of  saccharine  matter,  and  this  is  most  likely  to  have 
been  potash.  It  would  be  advisable,  therefore,  to  give  the 
border  a  dressing  of  sulphate  of  potash,  mixed  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  steamed  bonemeal.  at  the  rate  of  lib  to  lib  of  the 
Buxtiye  per  square  yard,  forking  lightly  into  the  soil.  This 
should  be  done  at  the  time  of  winter  pruning.  In  the  growing 
season  the  following  mixture  may  be  used  with  advantage ;  two 
parts  dissolved  bones  (dry  and  cnimbling),  one  part  nitrate  of 
potash  (crushed),  and  one  part  gypsum  (ground),  applying  at  the 
rate  of  4oz  to  8oa  of  the  mixture  per  square  yard  at  the  setting 
or  thinning  of  the  berries,  and  again  at  the  close  of  the  stoning. 
This,  of  oourse,  applies  to  the  portion  of  border  renovated,  and 
it  would  not  be  misused  if  applied  to  the  other  part  you  pix>- 
pose  to  renew  this  autumn  or  early  spring.  The  other  portion 
of  the  border  may  be  attended  to  as  you  propose.  In  these 
affairs  no  mention  is  made  of  drainage.  This,  we  presume,  is 
naturallv  provided  for.  There  would  be  no  harm  in  running 
the  turfing  iron- at  a  depth  of  3ft  6in  under  that  portion  of 
the  border  which  was  renovated  in  the  spring,  the  object  being 
to  sever  straight-down  roots,  though  in  our  experience  it  is 
just  as  well  to  leave  them  alone.  There  is  danger  of  wood  fungi 
mizing  on  the  cut-off  dead  portions  of  roots  left  in  the  soil. 
Provided  you  attend  to  these  matters  early,  you  may  next 
season  allow  a  bunch  of  Grapes  to  each  18in  length  of  rod, 
having  the  laterals  or  side  growths  that  distance  apart  on 
alternate  sides  of  each,  the  bunches  not  exceeding  l*lb  weicht 
each.  ^ 


FRUITING  VINES  IN  POTS  (Reader). -Between  repotting 
now  and  repotting  next  March,  there  is  no  comparison ;  repot 
at  once  by  all  means,  merely  disentangling  the  outside  roots 
a  little,  and  potting  firmly.  If  the  Vines  are  in  good  sized 
pots — say  15in  or  more  in  diameter,  we  would  remove  the 
surface  soil  cairefully,  replace  it  with  rich  compost,  and  not 
repot  at  all.  We  would  even  place  a  rim  on  the  pot  in  pre- 
ference to  repotting.  We  do  not  think  that  you  need  despair 
of  the  Frontignan  Vine. 

NAMES  OP  FRUIT.— CoTTMpondenf*  who$e  queries  are 
unanswered  in  the  present  issue  are  respeetfvUy  requested  to  con" 
suit  the  foUowing  number.     (F.  Norman). — Gascoigne's    Scarlet 

Seedling.    (C.    Mitchell) No.   2,   Beurre  d'Anjou;   the  other 

was  rotten.     (Oakleigh). — Beurre  Superfin — very  fine  examples. 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS.— Corrwponden**  whose  queries  are 
unanswered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  conr 
suit  the  following  number.  (Forest).—!,  Ulmus  campestris;  2, 
'^^uercus  Cerris,  and  much  like  the  variety  Fulhamenais,  the 
T^ulham  Oak ;  3,  Carpinus  Betulus,  the  Hornbeam ;'  4,  Acer 
campestris,  the  common  Dogwood ;  5,  Ulmiis  suberosa,  the 
oork-barked  Elm ;  6,  Fagus  sylvatica  asplenifolia,  the  fern- 
leaved  Beech.  (A.  M.  S.).— 1,  Crassula  falcata;  2,  Salvia 
Horminum ;  3,  Sedum  spectabile;  4,  Fuchsia  procumbens;  5, 
Begonia  sp.  (we  may  yet  be  able  to  name  it) ;  6,  Isoloma  sp.,  a 
Ge&neraceous  plant. 


Trade  ud  Ilscellaneons  lotes. 


Hop  Culture... 
Wellson  and  Oo.,  Aire   Place  Worksj,  Leeds,  inquire  for*  a 
book  or  pamphlet  on  Hop  culture.     I3  there . one  P 

Small  Ermine  Moth,  Hyppnomeata  padella. 

The  figure  of  one  of  the  small  ei*mine  moths  (as  named  above), 
which  we  figured  on  page  334,  October  3,  was  from  Leaflet 
No.  65,  published  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  These  leaflets 
are  obtainable  i^rrati^  and  post  free  upon  application  to  4,  White, 
hall  Place,  London,  S.W. 

Chriiimai  Abroad. 

Owing  to  disappointments  arising  from  gifts  to  friends  across 
the  sea  not  being  delivered  before  Cfhristmas  Day,  we  would 
ask  that  all  presents- should  be  sent  off  as  early  as  possible,  and 
at  the  same  time  would  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
whereas  the  Parcel  Post  with  certain  restrictions  will  take 
parcels  up  to  11  lb,  generally  collecting  the  duty  from  the 
recipients,  we  take  to  all  parts  of  the  world  any  parcel  without 
limit  as  to  weight  or  siae,  and  when  desired  arrange  for  de- 
livery free  of  <!uty  and  all  charges.  We  shall  be  happy  to 
supply  any  further  information.— Da vikb,  Turner  and  Co., 
Ltd.,  foreign  carriers,  52,  Lime  Street,  London,  E.G. 

A  Nev  Iniectieide. 

The  basis  of  the  new  insecticide  "  Homoo,"  is  softsoap  and 
petroleum,  which  materials  have  been  familiar  to  our  readere  for 
many  years,  the  proportions  and  character  of  the  several 
similar  preparations  on  the  market  varying  according  to  the 
dictates  of  the  vendors.  The  one  und^r  review  certainly  claims 
a  marked  distinction,  not  only  in  the  simplicity  of  its  prepaoia- 
tion,  but  by  reason  of  the  permanency  of  its  sofubility  in  water. 
It  is  well  known  how  difficult  it  is  to  make  petroleum  mix  in 
hot  or  cold  water,  but  this  "Homco**  brand  overcomes  this 
difficulty  so  effectively  that  there  need  not  be  the  slightest 
anxiety  on  this  point.  It  is  claimed  to  be  a  fungicide  also, 
which  adds  additional  value.  As  an  insecticide,  however,  we 
have  to  record  its  trials  as  signally  successful  in  dealing  with 
the  several  varieties  of  insects  with  which  we  have  been  made 
all  too  familiar  this  season.  That  insidious  enemy  of  plants  jand 
fruit  trees,  red  spider,  finds  a  repeated  spray  of  "Homco"  too 
much  for  it.  hence  Peach  trees  and  Vines,  while  still  in  leaf, 
would  be  benefited  largely  by  a  spraying  of  this  fluid. 
Petroleum  emulsions  are  always  offensive  in  smell,  and 
"Homco"  certainly  cannot  claim  immunity;  indeed,  there  is  a 
suspicion  of  a  crude  or  extra  strong  brand  of  petroleum  or 
paraffin  entering  into  the  composition  of  this  insect  eradicator. 
Soale  and  American  blight  yield  to  a  well-applied  spniy}  a»  do 
thrips,  aphides  of  all  kmds^  and  the  Tomato  fly.  They  do  so 
more  quickly  than  to  anything  we  have  previously  employed  ba. 
solution.  To  Tomato  growers  whose  plants  suffer  from  this  insect 
it  ought  to  be  highly  welcome,  for  fumigating  seems  not  to  be 
so  effective,  though,  of  course,  much  more  easily  applied. 
Petroleum  needs  to  be  used  in  ih^  evening  for  insectiddal  pur- 
poses, as,  in  fact,  do  all  other  prepanations,  but,  used  with 
ordinary  care,  we  have  observed  not  the  least  injury  on  any 
plant  or  tree,  which  we  think  proves  convincingly  that  its  pre- 
paration has  been  most  carefully  thought  out.  To  the  plant 
and  fruit  grower  it  should  be  welcomed  as  a  boon  in  dealing 
effectively  and  economically  with  all  and  sundry  among  the 
insect  community. 
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Rating  of  Land  and  Small  floldiogs. 

The  Government  appear  to  have  some  intention  to  bring  in 
a  new  Rating  Bill  to  favour  the  erection  of  farmsteads  on  small 
holdings;  at  least  so  we  understand  from  a  speech  made  by 
Mr.  Uire,  the  Solicitor  General  for  Scotland,  the  other  day.  We 
think  that  his  speech  meant  that  when  small  holdings  are 
created  the  occupiers  will  be  encouraged  to  build  houses  and 
farm  premises  by  allowing  these  houses  and  buildings  (being 
tenants'  improvements)  to  be  free  of  rates.  As  we  understand 
the  Small  Holdings  Bill,  the  county  councils,  which  are  prac- 
tio^y  the  head  authorities,  will  be  able  to  erant  small  hold- 
ings up  to  fifty  acres  in  extent  to  suitable  applicants,  and  that 
a  considerable  burden  will  be  put  upon  local  rates  in  assisting 
to  do  so.  This  being  so,  if  all  new  buildings  on  theise  new 
model  farms  are  to  remain  unrated,  the  owner  or  occupier  of 
adjoining  propertjr  which  does  not  receive  such  favourable  con- 
sideration will  be  in  the  pleasant  position  of  contributing  to  his 
neighbour's  setting  up  in  business,  and  seeing  him  pay  local 
rates  on  the  bare  unimproved  value  of  his  land  only,  wbilst  he 
himself  has  to  pay  full  rates  on  a  property  which  he  mav  have 
bought  out  of  nard-eamed  savings.  We  believe  that  all  such 
remedies  for  depressioa  as  these  are  of  the  quack  description, 
and  are  well  described  as  schemes  to  make  water  run  uphill,  or 
interfere  with  the  law  ol  gravitation. 

.  One  point  in  the  piV>posals  we  think  will  be  very  difficult 
to  work  out,  viz.,  the  rating,  or  rather  assessment,  of  these 
holdings  at  the  natural  unimproved  value  of  the  land.  Is  the 
land  to  be  valued  (when  taken  over  from  a  large  farm)  at  the 
original  unimproved  value,  as  in  the  case  of  woods  and  forests, 
or  at  the  partially  improved  value  in  which  the  outgoing  tenant 
unwillingly  leaves  it?  We  say  unwillingly,  because  if  such 
leg^lation  be  carried  into  practice  many  good  farmers  may  find 
their  holdings  so  reduced  in  area  that  they  will  find  the 
remnants  of  no  practical  use  to  a  man  with  capital  at  his  back. 
He  will  unwillingly  part  with  his  best  fields,  but  very  willingly 
leave  his  house  and  tarmstead,  which  have  been  left  with  little 
land  to  support  them. 

The  new  ^^asricultuiral  wisdom"  has  ordained  that  farmers 
are  not  to  be  arbitrarily  removed  from  their  farms  without  full 
compensation.  The  latest  "wisdom''  ordains  that  the  same 
farmers  may  have  all  their  land  (except  fifty  acres)  taken  from 
them,  without  compensation  for  disturbance,  if  small  holders 
require  it.  The  ola  tenant  will  in  the  future  be  liable  to  full 
local  rates  on  buildings  which  he  has  no  longer  any  use  for.  He 
will  have  to  pay  a  share  of  the  county  rate  which  has  been  laid 
for  the  purpose  of  depriving  him  of  land  which  may  have  been 
his  only  means  of  livelihood,  and  see  his  new  neighbours  re- 
joicing in  freedom  from  rates,  because,  forsooth,  they  are 
occupying  "small  holdine^."  Will  they  be  provided  witn  free 
bricks  and  mortar?  Will  bricklayers  be  expected  to  lay  bricks 
or  stone  without  pay?  It  seems  to  be  a  splendid  philanthropy, 
but  the  name  is  wrong  when  you  make  someone  else  pay  the 
bill. 

It  appears  to  us  that  our  public  (so-called)  philanthropists  are 
a  little  belated.  Agriculture  has  been  sufiPering  from  low  values 
for  farm  produce,  and  there  is  promise  just  now  that  with 
variations  which  must  inevitably  occur,  we  shall  have  a 
generally  higher  level,  and  from  that  higher  level  money  (like 
water)  in  trying  to  find  its  level  will  flow  into  the  farmers' 
X>ockets.  Agriculturists  have  enjoyed  a  good  relief  from  rates 
through  the  Agricultural  Rates  Act,  but  under  the  proposed 
legislation  all  that  benefit  will  be  taken  away.  Farmers  have 
struggled  for  a  long  time  against  the  incidence  of  low  prices, 
and  now  that  things  are  turning  round  it  is  very  hard  on  them 
to  legislate  them  out  of  existence  before  they  have  been  given 
a  chance  to  get  their  money  back. 

We  mentioned  the  value  of  unimproved  land.  There  are 
thousands  of  acres  of  land  in  England  which  were  improved 
and  brought  under  cultivation  by  our  forefathers,  but  which 
have  been  dis-improved  (to  coin  a  new  word)  through  stress  of 
circumstances  brought  about  by  untoward  seasons  and  low 
prices.  To  bring  people  back  to  the  land  these  farms  which 
have  become  neglected  should  be  the  first  to  be  formed  into 
small  holding^s.  We  hold,  and  we  think  with  every  justification 
for  the  opinion,  that  farmers  who  are  farming  well  and  pro- 
ducing good  crops,  who  are  employing  a  good  amount  of  labour 
under  the  present^ay  saving  through  use  of  ihodern  machinery, 
who  are  practically  doing  better  by  the  land  for  the  people  than 
politicians  can  possibly  teach  anyone  else  to  do,  are  worthy  of 
the  place  they  occupy  in  the  British  Commonwealth.     We  know 


many  such  farmers,  and  are  sure  that  it  will  be  an  evil  day 
when  their  farms  are  cut  up  and  other  people's  money  spent  in 
building  small  farmsteads.  As  we  have  already  said^  there  are 
certain  neglected  and  remote  estates  and  farms  which  are  not 
producing  much  for  the  feeding  of  the  nation,  and  it  is  on  these 
that  the  faddists  should  try  their  exx>eriments.  The  landlord 
would  be  pleased  to  have  a  lease  at  a  rent  provided  by  public 
funds,  and  the  tenant  in  many  cases  be  glad  to  get  out,  but  not 
without  compensation. 

Work  OD  tbe  Hom«  Farm. 

We  have  had  some  verv  wet  and  unsettled  weather,  with  one 
decidedly  frosty  night,  which  touched  the  beans  and  dahlias  in 
the  garaens,  but  did  no  damage  in  the  fields.  Farm  wodc  is 
now  plentiful  enough.  A  good  breadth  of  potatoes  remains  to 
be  lifted,  and  a  good  deal  of  dirt  to  come  up  with  them.  Diseaae 
is  certainly  less  prevalent  than  we  expected,  and  good  crops  are 
being  sent  away  to  Qiarket,  leaving  good  supplies  for  winter  and 
spring  use.  Yet  the  great  and  incessant  demand  must  denote 
a  shortage  in  other  districts.  We  believe  that  lOQs.  per  ton  has 
already  been  paid  or  offered. 

Seed  land  is  not  only  ploughable,  but  in  that  soft  condition 
which  is  necessary  to  produce  a  solid  seed-bed.  The  drilling  or 
sowing  of  wheat,  however,  should  be  done  promptly  after  the 
ploughing  if  the  land  is  of  a  sticky  nature.  The  price  of  wheat 
naving  risen  to  40s.,  everyone  is  trying  to  grow  it.  Tliis  is  a 
slice  out  of  old  history,  and  wheat  is  grown  in  so  many  odd 
comers  of  the  world  that  a  very  small  rise  of  price  encourages 
the  import  of  increased  supplies.  No  doubt  the  same  will  occur 
again,  and  we  would  rather  sell  than  keep  just  now ;  but  if  we 
can  obtain  good  seed  we  will  certainly  follow  the  crowd's 
example  and  sow  wheat,  for  we  have  always  held  that  it  is  easier 
to  grow  than  barley,  and  draws  less  upon  the  land.  The  weather 
has  hindered  the  harvesting  of  beans,  and  has  made  it  awkward 
for  sowing  wheat  on  bean  stubble.  The  land  has  yet  to  be 
ploughed  after  the  beans  are  gpt  off,  and  the  drilling  must  be 
late  in  any  case.  To  do  well  wheat  after  beans  should  go  in 
fairly  early. 

With  potatoes  to  lift,  some  land  to  plough,  and  all  the  wheat 
to  sow,  tiiere  is  little  time  to  think  or  other  matters.  But  we 
have  got  the  yards  ready,  and  the  cattle  must  be  soon  brought 
up,  which  all  the  younger  ones  are  for  the  night.  It  will  soon 
be  November,  ano[  time  to  store  mangolds,  but  they  are  still 
growing  and  very  fast  in  the  ground,  so  we  must  risk  the  late 
frosts.  Sheep  are  healthy,  but  the  folds  have  been  very  dirty 
for  October.  The  ewes  are  on  young  seeds,  which  this  year  are 
very  good,  and  provide  a  bountiful  pasture,  to  which  autumn 
grazing  can  surely  do  no  harm. 

Statistics. 

The  following  letter  was  received  from  Mr.  R.  H.  Rew,  head 
of  the  Statistical  Department,  Board  of  Aorriculture  and 
Fisheries,  3,  St.  James's  Square,  London,  S.W.,  in  reply  to  an 
inquiry  by  us :  "  In  reply  to  your  letter  inquiring  as  to  the 
number  of  persons  engaged  in  agriculture  and  horticulture  in 
this  country,  it  appears  from  the  reports  of  the  last  census  that 
the  number  of  persons  described  as  engaged  in  agriculture  in  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1901  was  2,206,464.  This  figure  includes 
147.974  persons  described  as  gardeners,  nurserymen,  seedsmen, 
or  florists,  but  does  not  include  100,224  domestic  gardeners.  As 
regards  tne  amount  of  capital  employed,  there  is,  of  course,  no 
information  resting  upon  such  a  precise  statistical  basis  as  the 
foregoing  figures  relating  to  the  personnel.  Estimates,  however, 
have  been  compiled  from  time  to  time  by  various  authorities, 
and  amongst  those  of  more  recent  date  I  may  mention  (1)  that  of 
Mr.  R.  E.  Tumbull  (Transactions  of  the  Highland  and  Agricul- 
tural Society  of  Scotland,  1898),  who  put  the  capital  empl<^ed 
on  the  farms  of  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  period  189!2-6 
at  £348,845,000 ;  (2)  that  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Harris  (in  1894)  who 
estimated  the  amount  at  £352,180,(X)0 ;  and,  lastly,  an  estimate 
of  mv  own.  based  on  the  three  years,  1891-3,  and  published  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  in  18d5,  in  which 
the  figure  arrived  at  was  £319,014,000.  This  is,  of  course, 
"  tenants'  *'  capital  only.  What  amount  of  capital  is  employed 
in  horticulture,  as  distinguished  from  agriculture  generally,  it 
would,  I  fear,  be  impossible  to  estimate  even  approximately." 


Trade  Cataloguts  Received. 

H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent. — Autumn  Catalogue, 

Qeo.  Cooling  and  Sons,  The  Nurseries,  Bath. — Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  and 

Ornamental  Shrubs. 
Henry  Drew,  Longworth,  Farirg  Ion,  Berks. — Roses. 
Peter  Henderson  and  Co.,  35  and  37,  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. — 

Autumn  Catalogue. 
M.  Herb,  Via  Trivio.  24  to  36.  Naples,  Italy.— No reWics  for  1908. 
Pemet-Ducher.Ro'e  Grower,  Venissietix-les-Lyons,  France. — Roses. 
Amos  Perry,  Hardy  Plant  Furm.  Ecfield,  Middlesex. — Trees,  Shrubs, 

Roses,  Fruits,  Climbing  and  Wall  Plants. 
Charles  Turner,  The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough.— -Bosw. 
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WARE'S 

HARDY 
PERENNIALS 

i?Lfef"'""J  5«fb»«eoui  Borders.  Plants  Strong. 
uealUi7.  and  True  to  name.  Wai  ranted  to  make  a 
5  ^A^^^^y  the  first  season  after  planting.  Icquiries 
and  Correspondence  solicited.  Advice  freely  giren. 
fn^?.h'!J7  *^**-5*  filled,  and  Iht  of  plants  will  be 
[i7i!5t?J"  °!?!5r  '/*S  planting.  Colourfng,  effect, 
and  lengthy  period  of  floweiirg  specially  considered. 

'■■?!D.J!t.SJ2'i«  £?!>ec««M  to  offer  !■- 

P^'oNlplP't^.nPiVP'?,''^*^  PHLOXES. 

!>^'Jil'^*»  VIOLETS  (forcing  clumps). 
ROSES,  strong,  in  pots  or  from  the  ground. 

??fif^''f'"'*^*^-'^'^*'*J?.«Pfl'«y«»>»  existing  border*,  or 
/or^inalpont%on$,  will  receive  equal  attention  at  thoH 
far  large  quanttttea  Special  Terms  for  large  buyers. 
NKW     CATALOQUK     free    by    poirt. 
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WIRE'S  NURSEMES 


80ft 
40ft 
tOft 
00ft 

aoft 


left 

£90 
£88 
£44 
£5% 
£66 


18ft 
£84 
£42 
£51 
£68 
£74 


£M 
£64 
£81 


££9 
£68 
£57 


Greenhonses  No.  17  span,  cairiage  paid  to  any  station  in 
^England.  Scotland,  and  Wales.    List  Post  Free. 


BARR'S  BULB   PLANTER 


Rd.  868338. 

2^*?Jil?^^-ff**^  'P'  planting  bulbs  in  grass.  At  every 
operation  it  lifts  a  clean  circular  little  sotfof  grass,  «  hich 
t9  relesMd  from  the  cup  when  a  second  hole  is  made,  and 
lies  ready  at  hana  to  fill  in  the  holes  when  the  bu  bs  have 
oeen  put  in.  By  its  use  a  larfze  quantity  of  bulbs  may  be 
planted  in  a  veryshort  time,  and  without  the  least  injury 

tii-K»'"'?"H  o.l?*  ^^JSP^  <>'  ^*^e  ^1  "  88  inches  over  all. 
weight  about  Silbn.    The  cup  is  manufacture.!  from  h^eh- 
crass  hardened  steel,  and  always  carries  a  ketn  cuttiag 
edge.  10/6  each.  ^ 

f^AAA*^  Special   DAFPODIL    CATAL.OOUK 

«ew  Needling  Variel  les  for  1907.     Sent  free  on  application. 

BARR  &  SONS  "*  1'^  '-^^  KINQST  COVENT 
"22___^ ^  QAkDEN.   LONDON. 


Indispensable  to  all  lovers  of  a  garden  are  our 

NEW  ROSE  and  BULB  CATALOGUES, 

containinsr  100  unpublished  Illustrations  FULL 

CULTURAL     DIRECTIONS    TeT  f i^    on 

application  by 

GEMEN  A  B0UR6,  "^"^rSSJSJJ"" 

Our  products  are  Stronger.    Hardier  and 
Cheaper  than  anywhere  else. 

A,    P.   JOHNSON,     WILMIHOTOH. 

ioft      "m*id« 

£:>7     ..     £41 
£M      ..      £61 


r!MITH(Gi.u 

S!SS!!Xi!,YtORCESrER 

FRUIT 

60  Acres  of  SaleaUe 
Trees. 

ROSES 

Hundreds  of  Thousands 
Open-Ground   or    Pol 

SHRUBS 
&  TREES 

(91  Acres)  in  immense 
variety.  A  superb  col- 
lection of  Herbaceous 
Plants.  Four  Acres  of 
Glass.  Clematis  and 
other  climbers  in  pots. 

SEEDS 
&  BULBS 

The  best  procurable. 
Lists  Free, 


LARGE    QCNERAL    CATALOQUE. 

of  Nursery  Stock,  profusely  illusirated  and  full  of 
valuable    information,  free  on  receipt  of  Scf^ 

Please  mention  this  paper. 
ElOMAtP  SlilTH   A  CO.,   LTlC.  WOEOMTM. 


BtSpicial 
affoihtmiiit 


ORCHIOS-ORCHIOS 

QUANTITY  IMMENSE. 
TO  His  BfAJssTT  luPMUon  of  oar  Ran^o  of  Honaos 
ThbKino.  IicoidiallyfaiTltedhj 

HUCH  LOW  &  CO.. '""  "VAffeKx. 
BULBS  FOR  PRESENT  PUHTIHG.  fe.MfjTu'Si 

as  Enperor,  Empress.  Honfleldll,  <ftc.,  Ac  .  4/-  luo ;  Smaller 

a!'' ^'•^^•/•.•"I'JS*"  *:*'"."«'»•  KBfilokM.  Stella.  Omatns, 
Ac.  Ac.,  a/0  100.  Narcls.  mlicd.  ior.|lanllng  in  Uedg? 
rows,  and  Naturalising,  5 '-,  7.0. 10/-  looo.  Tulips,  separate 
colours.  1/0.  a/.  100 :  To  Name,  choice  »orts.  91- vk  TuUn 
for  HedKerows. Shrubberries. Ac..l5/.. 20/- 1000.  Hyacinth? 
^parate  colours,  1/0  to  a/0  per  dosen  Soowdrops.  single, 
l*,'-i?X*(:  1?0.  Crocnji-Biue,  Yelloir,  White,  1/3  loo;  mixed, 
1/-  IW.  Mote  Address  in  full,  also  send  for  List  beforeorder- 
ing elsewhere. -J.  w.  CROSS,  Old  Orammar  School,  Wisbech. 


WEST'S  PATENT  GARDEN  SUNDEIES 
have  been  invented  during  26  years  of  practical 
experience  in  horticultural  sundries.  That  by  the  better 
cultivaiion  of  planU  and  the  pleasure  by  which  gardens 
are  kept  in  order  their  expense  is  doubly  repaid.  From 
heedsmen  and  Ironmongers.  Samples  and  Large  Illustrated 
Catalogue  post  free. 
C.  K.   WEST.  Higham  Hill,  London,  N  E. 


(••■MAMMM 


■ee*i*»essi  s  t  >»>>Hi 


THURSDAY.  OCTOBIB  81.  lOOT. 

Extension  of  Frait  Gnltnre. 


HE  boom  in  Wheat  is  teaching  the 
British  agriculturist  and  hocti- 
colturist  a  lesson.  A  few  years 
ago  Wheat  was  sold  for  268.  per 
quarter,  in  many  instanoee,  per- 
haps, at  still  lower  rates.  Reoent^ 
the  price  has  been  gradnally  rising; 
until  40s.  per  quarter  was  reached,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  com  crops  in 
Britain  are  this  year  good.  A  few  years 
ago  we  were  told  tfiat  there  was  little,  if  aay9 
hope  of  the  price  of  Wheat  rising  in  this  countiy, 
owiog  to  the  marvellous  capacity  of  Canada  and 
the  United  States  for  Wheat  production,  and  also 
because  the  large  areas  dealt  with  in  those 
countries  by  modern  machinery  rendered  the 
cost  of  production  so  low  that  Britons  could  no 
compete  in  Wheat  growing  with  Canadians  and 
Americans.  Notwithstanding  such  prediotion& 
Wheat  has  again  reached  a  price  at  which  few 
would  dispute  it  is  profitable  to  grow.  Why  is 
this  so  ? 

Well,  the  explanation  given  is  that  numy  great 
Wheat-growing  countries  now  require  a  far 
larger  proportion  of  their  crops  to  feed  their 
home  population,  and  in  the  future  will  need  a 
still  greater  proportion.  This  is  surely  a  good 
reason  why  the  soil  of  Britain  generally  should 
be  brought  under  intensive  cultivation  and  the 
derelict  land  cultivated  again.  Is  it  not  also  a 
strong  reason  to  advance  in  favour  of  maldng 
the  Empire,  in  regard  to  food  supplies,  self- 
supporting  within  its  bounds  ? 

The  present  condition  of  affairs  in  regard  to 
Wheat  should  also  supply  much  for  the  fruit 
grower  to  reflect  upon.  Every  year  one  hears 
complaints  from  one  quarter  or  anotiier  about 
fruit-growing  in  this  country  being  unprofitable, 
and  the  usual  reason  given  for  this  is  that  it  is 
all  in  couEequence  of  foreign  competition.  Take 
Apples,  for  instance.  As  soon  as  the  foreign 
supplies  come  in,  many  assert  that  shopkeepers 
will  not  trouble  to  purchase  home-grown  supplies. 
Well,   one  need  not  wonder  at  that  in  many 
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instanoes,  bs  the  iiome  grown  fruits  are  badly  graded,  and 
never  could  be  so 'graded  as  to  make  a  good  sample.  The 
Tarieties  are  often  inferior  ones,  and  the  shopkeeper  cannot  be 
Bure  of  havins  a  good  sample  of  any  particular  variety  twice  in 
auccesBion.  Isometimes  wonder  that  some  of  the  samplea  srown 
can  be  sold  at  all,  as  they  aire  repulsive  rather  than  tempting  in 
appeanance. 

However,  notwithstanding  defects  of  the  above  description, 
it  is  seldom  indeed  that  Apples  of  any  description  oannot  be 
disposed  of,  and  perhaps  there  is  some  profit  in  the  badly  grown 
samples,  for  certainly  very  little  is  expended  in  their  pro- 
duction. On  the  other  hand,  when  all  matters  connected  with 
culture  is  well  carried  out  there  is  no  question  whatever  as  to 
the  profitableness  of  fruit  growing  generally,  and  of  Apple 
growing  in  particular.  Let  me,  however,  emphasise  this  point, 
that  success  in  fruit  growing  depends  upon  the  exercise  or 
judgment  and  skill  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  it :  selection  of 
site,  soil,  selection  of  varieties,  planting,  pruning,  spraying,  and 
the  numerous  detaiL*  which  collectively  stand  for  good  cult-ure, 
moist  each  receive  their  due  share  of  attention.  Those  who 
etick  to- their  task  and  go  fonvard  boldly  on  the  above  lines 
gradually  meet  with  their  reward. 

The  pioneer  work  which  has  been  done  in  previous  years  is 
already  showing  good  result^),  and  if  no  effort  is  spared  in  this 
direction  the  future,  will  even  show  still  further  improvement. 
A  far  larger  percentage  of  the  public  than  ever  before  know 
perfectly  well  that  the  best  English  dessert  and  cooking  Apples 
nave  no  equals  in  regard  to  flavour  among  those  sent  from 
foreign  lands.  The  chief  reason  why  the  public  purchase  those 
foreign  supplies  is  that  good  samples  of  tne  British  article  are 
too  often  not  within  their  reach. 

There  can  be  no  disputing  the  fact  that  the  demand  for  the 
king  of  hardy  fruits  is  increasing  at  a  gieater  ratio  than  the 
increase  of  population,  as  fruit  enters  more  and  more  largely 
into  the  nation's  dietary;  and  there  are  so  many  tempting 
ways  in  which  Apples  are  now  served  in  a  cooked  state,  that  it 
la  difficult  to  conceive  how  we  should  manage  for  six  months 
of  th&  year  without  them.  What  should  we  do  if  the  foreign 
supplies  were  greatly  curtailed,  or  for  a  time  entirely  cut  off? 
We  should,  I  think,  assuredly  be  a  sadder,  less  contented  and 
less  healthful  nation.  We  should  also  learn  a  lesson  from  the 
present  condition  of  affairs  in  regard  to  Wheat.  What  is  hap- 
pening now  in  regard  to  that  necessary  product  will  in  all 
probability  happen  sooner  or  later  in  regard  to  Apples,  i.e., 
countries  from  which  we  now  draw  our  supplie:s  will  require  a 
•  far  larger  proportion  of  their  crops  for  home  consumotion,  and 
unless  we  prepare  for  such  a  contingency  the  inevitable  shortage 
will  come,  and  as  a  result,  greatly  enhanced  prices.  Even 
under  present  conditions,  where  we  have  to  face  full  competi- 
tion from  foreign  lands,  Apple  gix>wing  has  not  reached  a  point 
at  which  it  can  be  isaid  to  be  unprofitable,  simply  because 
Apples  cannot,  like  Wheat,  be  tunied  out  almost  entirelv  by 
machinery.  Skill,  judgment  and  liand  labour  are  the  chief 
factors  in  successful  fruit  product  ion.  My  firm  opinion  is  that 
those  who  read  the  signs  of  the  times  aright  are  taking  a 
broad  view  of  this  matter  at  the  present  juncture,  and,  when 
they  are  able  to  do  so,  are  launching  out  in  no  uncertain  way 
in  regard  to  the  planting  of  fruit  trees  during  the  present 
season. 

Let  them  not  be  misled  by  recent  reports  in  regard  to  Plums 
rotting  on  the  trees  because  it  did  not  pay  to  send  them  to 
market;  because  I  know  from  contact  with  growers  that  the 
past  season  has,  on  the  whole,  been  satisfactory.  Many 
varieties  of  Plums  were  certainly  sold  at  low  rates,  but  the 
crops  ripened  slowly ;  very  few  indeed  were  wasted,  and  early, 
late,  and  a  few  midseason  varieties  idealised  excellent  prices. 
There  is  room  for  extens'on  of  Plum  culture  if  the  right 
varieties  are  chosen;  but  the  direction  in  which  the  fruit 
grower  should  take  the  boldest  steps  is  undoubtedly  in  regard 
to  planting  Apples.  Let  them  l)e  planted  b.^  the  hundreds  of 
thousands,  and  given  good  culture,  for  there  is  room,  ay,  need, 
in  Britain  for  a  greatly  increased  supply,  let  the  pessimists  say 
what  they  may  to  the  contrary W. 


At  the  present  time,  when  so  much  is  being  said  and  done  in 
regard  to  small  holdings,  it  is  well  to  consider  one  of  the  most 
vital  points  which  lead  to  the  sncce  s  or  failure  of  the  small 

holder.  Much  has  been  written  about  select- 
Evesham  and  ing  suitable  land  in  favourable  districts,  and 
Its 'Workers.       about  having  good   railway    facilities.      These 

points  are  undoubtedly  of  great  importance, 
for  to  attempt  to  foist  foul  impoverished  land  upon  the  willing 
worker,  who  has  the  command  of  but  little  capital,  would  not 
only  be  cruel,  but  in  ninety-nine  rases  out  of  evei-y  hundred 
would  lead  to  failure.  Given  the  best  of  conditions  in  regard 
to  soil  and  situation,  with  plenty  of  sound  practical  knowledge 
added,  the  small  holder  will  prove  a  failure  unless  he  possesses 
that  inestimable  asset,  persistence. 

^  We  are  convinced  that  the  chief  factor  which  leads  to  success 
in  the  matter  is  a  capacity  for  hard  work,  and  plenty  of 
tenacity  of  purpose.     There  will  undoubtedly  be  many  unsuit- 


able men  eager  to  take  up  land  under  conditions  which  will  soon 
be  in  force,  and  many  of  th^m  will  before  long  be  equally  eager 
to  leave  it,  because  they  have  not  sufficient  stubbornness  to  suc- 
ceed at  the  work.  This  idea  has  become  strongly  impressed 
upon  our  mind  in  consequence  of  a  recent  visit  to  some  of  the 
small  holdings  at  Evesham ;  and  one  cannot  do  better  than 
advise  those  who  intend  to  take  up  land  to,  if  possible,  first  pay 
a  visit  to  that  bustling  district,  and  spend  sufficient  time  there 
to  note  the  methods  of  the  ^vorkers.  The  great  thing  about  the 
Evesham  men  is  that  they  know  how  to  work,  and  do  work  with 
an  alacrity  which  commands  success.  There  is  nothing  of  the 
jogging  fanner's  man  about  the  Evesham  market  gardeners. 
They  set  about  their  task  with  all  the  strength  and  pace  at  their 
command,  and  to  note  the  smart,  methodical  and  thorough 
way  in  which  the  task  before  them  is  accomplished  should  come 
as  a  shock  to  pessimists  who  maintain  that  England  is  played 
out.  The  Evesham  men  succeed,  principally  because  by  their 
splendid  work  they  deserve  to,  and  men  who  work  as  they  work 
always  will  succeed. 

Just  now  the  American  Gooseberry  mildew  is  testing  their 
pluck  severely,  for  it  is  hard  for  a  small  holder  to  have  to  uproot 
a  splendid  plantation  which  should  be  at  its  best.  There  are^ 
however,  no  signs  of  beaten  men  about  them ;  thev  are  trying 
with  all  their  might  to  get  compensation,  but  still  they  work 
on  cheerfully  and  confidently.  Yes,  the  Evesham  men  have 
pluck  and  resource:  they  icork,  and  that  is  their  seoret  of 
success.  Small  holoers  will  succeed  equally  well  in  some  other 
districts  if  they  possess  and  develop  the  same  good  Qualities. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  least  new  ajwut  this,  our  grandfather's 
told  us  the  same  tale :  Nelson  and  Wellington  knew  the  worth  of 
pluck  and  work.  

**^re,  in  the  northern  gale, 
The  Bummer  trosses  of  the  trees  are  gone. 
The  woods  of  autumn,  ail  around  our  vale, 
Haje  put  their  glory  on." 
Again  the  season     of     autumn     with  its  glorious  train  of 
gorgeous  foliage  lights  up  the  woodlands  with  its  evanescent 
fire.     The  verdant  boughs  of  summer  are  now  a  canopy  of  rich 
tints,  and  every  sigh  of  the  melancholy  wind 
The  Sere  and     augments  the  carpet  of  vermilion  and  gold  in 
Yellow  Leaf.       shrubbery,  in  covert  and  in  brake.     We  are 
apt,  too  apt,  to  look  upon  the  fall  of  the  leaf 
as  an  emblem  of  decay  and  death,  and  yet  in  this  how  much  are. 
we   mistaken.     The   gre^t    process   of    Nature   which  annually 
denudes  the  branches  of  deciduous  trees  is  rather  a  sign  of 
continuous  development  and  vigorous  life.      It  is  analogous  to 
the  shedding  of  the  hair  of  an  animal.     Local  death  is  a  sign 
of  life.     The  leaves  which  fall  are  but  temporary  organs  pro- 
duced by  the  tree  for  the  fulfilment  of  certain  duties  during  a 
limited  period,   and  when  that  period  of  usefulness  is  at  an 
end  they  are  rejected  in  the  natural  course  of  healthful  growth. 
Even  an  evergreen  which  retains  its  leaves  for  several  years, 
and  is  thus  never  without  foliage,  conforms  to  the  same  pro- 
cess, annually  shedding  a  season^s  leaves. 

To  associate  the  fall  of  the  leaf  with  death  seems  th^  mor^ 
inappropriate  when  we  remember  that  twigs  or  branches 
broken  when  in  leaf  and  still  left  hanging  upon  the  tree  will, 
if  dead,  carry  their  withered  leaves  long  after  all  live  shoots 
have  cast  off  every  vestige  of  foliage.  Thus  the  prolonged 
retention  of  the  leaf  is  the  true  sign  and  emblem  of  death. 

The  structural  changes  which  are  manifested  in  the  colour- 
ing and  fall  of  the  leaves  are  remarkable  and  interest-ing. 
During  summer,  when  the  leaves  are  performing  their  allotted 
function,  they  are  attached  to  the  twig  upon  which  they  grow 
by  a  system  of  cells  and  a  number  of  fibro-vascular  threads, 
which  pass  out  from  the  woody  tissue  into  the  veins  of  the 
foliage.  At  this  time,  therefore,  the  leaf  forms  an  integral 
part  of  the  tree,  and  can  onl^  be  torn  away  by  reading  asunder 
the  fibrous  vessels  %vhich  spring  from  the  branch.  Should  the 
branch  die  these  fibres  shrink  and  toughen,  thus  holding  the 
shrivelled  leaf  firmly  until  it  is  worn  away  by  the  elements. 

As  autumn  approaches  and  the  work  of  the  leaves  is  ^accom- 
plished, the  tree  proceeds  to  rid  itself  of  a  useless  encumbrance 
Dy  buildini^  a  thin  layer  of  cork-cells  between  the  wood  and 
the  base  of  the  leafstalk.  This  process  gradually  destroys  the 
delicate  cellular  tissue  and  weakens  the  fibres,  incidentally 
involving;  a  deficiency  of  sap  to  the  leaf,  a  suspension  of  the 
elaboration  of  chlorophyll,  and  the  consequent  autumn  colour- 
ing. Outside  the  cork-<>ells  a  layer  of  disintegrating  tissue  is 
formed,  which  eventually  breaks  up  into  incontinuous,  irregular, 
round  forms.  The  development  of  these  bodies  results  in  the 
complete  severance  of  the  fibres,  causing  the  leaf  to  flutter  to 
the  earth  under  the  action  of  wind  or  frost..  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  formation  of  cork-ceUs  next  the  wood  is  an 
interesting  anticipatory  provision  of  Nature  for  closing  up 
the  cicatrice  caused  by  tne  fallen  leaf,  rendering  the  newly- 
exposed  part-  impenetrable  by  water  and  imi)erviou8  to  the 
injurious  action  of  frost.  It  also  prevents  the  loss  of  sap.  Thus 
with  economy  and  foresight  does  Nature  rid  herself  of  a  uaeleas 
organ  and  prepare  herself  for  a  future  outburst  of  verdant 
vitality  at  the  call  of  spring.  —J.  E.  S. 
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Cypriptdiam  HAndi,  Low's  Variety. 

This  very  pretty  aiid  distinct  hybrid  rec^'ived  an  award  of 
merit  at  the  hands  of  the  R.H.S.  Orchid  Committee  on 
October  15,  when  it  was  exhibited  by  Norman  C.  Cookiwn,  Esq. 
<gardener,  Mr.  H.  J.  Chapman),  Oalcwood,  Wylam,  Northnmber- 
land.  The  parentage  is  C.  callosum  x  C.  Tautzianiim.  The 
flowers  are  a  little  over  medium  size,  white  tinged  with  roee; 
and  veined  and  spotted  with  a  darker  colour. 

Mitoellaiieoiu  CaltaPAl  Notes. 

In  districts  near  large  towns  and  within  the  metropolitan 
area,   fogjs  are  sometimes  pi-evalent  in  November  and  Deoem- 
beir,   when  it  will  be     necessary     to     decrease  the  amount  of 
Atmoepherio  moisture  in  all  the  houses  and  keep  the 
ventilators  closed.     Directly  it  lift<s  more  air  can  be 
admitted,   and   the   outside    glass   should    be   washed 
if  the  fog  proves  a  black  one.       When  watering  the 
plants  choose  if  possible  a  bright  day,  and  get  it  done 
tefore  twelve  o'clock ;  and  all  those  suspended  ought 
now  to  be  sprinkled  on  the  surface,  and  not  dipped 
or  be  imtnenied  as  hitherto. 

Odontoglossum  citrosmum  has  completed  its 
u»eason's  growth,  and  water  will  only  be  required  at 
rare  intervals,  remembering  that  a  slight  shrivelling 
of  the  peeudo-bnlbs  does  no  harm.  If  any  Chysis  are 
«till  growing  remove  them  to  the  warm  division  till 
the  bulbs  are  fully  matured,  when  they  can  also 
b^  kept  on  the  dry  side. 

Cattleyas  belonging  to  the  labiata  section,  in- 
cluding Mossiie,  Mendeli.  and  Skinneri,  having  com- 
pleted their  growth,  will  remain  inactive  until  the 
epring,  when  they  produce  their  flowers.  C.  Dowiana 
an<i  C.  aurea  are  in  a  similar  state,  only  their  flower- 
ing period  is  just  past ;  while  labiata,  Triance  and 
Percivaliana  are  maturing  their  pseudo-bulbs,  and 
will  soon  be  showing  signs  of  blooming.  For  the 
winter  this  sronp  should  only  be  supplied  sparingly 
with  water,  but  the  last  three  named  will  ne^  a  faiV 
■supply  till  the  flowering  season  is  over.  Other 
Cattl«ya«  that  are  now  pushing  their  flower  buds  are 
Bowringiana,  with  its  hybrids  Mantini,  Portia,  and 
Mrs.  J.  W.  vMiiteley.  They  should  be  given  a  light 
position,  and  *is  near  to  the  roof  glass  as  possible 
without  injury,  then  we  secure  a  bloom  of  much  finer 
quality  than  it  grown  in  the  shadiest,  position  of  the 
house.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  Mexican 
Lselias,  which  will  soon  be  giving  us  an  excellent 
display. 

Dendrobium  Phalsenopsis,  formosum,  and  its 
lovely  variety  giffantewn,  are  two  splendid  plants  for 
autumn,  especially  in  collections  situated  a  few  miles 
from  the  fog  area,  where  t^ey  remain  in  full 
beauty  for  several  weeks.  As  they  go  out  of  flower  a 
rest  must  be  given  in  a  temperature  ranging  between 
■55deg  and  60deg  F.,  with  little  moisture,  either  direct 
to  the  roots  or Iby  damping  down. 

At  this  season  the  spotting  of  the  foliage  of 
An^rs&oum  sesquipedale  sometimes  causes  a  little 
anxiety  to  the  grower.  It  is  generally  caused  by 
excessive  moisture  accompanied  by  a  suaden  drop  in 
the  temx>erature.  If  it  is  .present  keep  the  house 
rather  more  dry  than  usual,  and  maintain  a  buoyant 
atmosphere  by  admitting  plenty  of  fi-esh  air  on  all 
.  favourable  occasions. — T.  Anstiss. 

OdoBtogloitaiii  Beedliogt. 

It  us  interesting  (says  "The  Orchid  Review")  to  hear  of 
further  success  in  Odontoglossum  raising.  The  collection  of 
J.  H,  Grogan,  Esq.,  Slaiiey  Park,  Baltiiiglass,  now  contains  a 
nice  little  family  of  Odontoglossum  seedlings,  and  about  320 
liave  been  pricked  off  from  one  cro'is,  with  otheas  to  come.  Mr. 
Orogan  considers  them  very  easy  to  handle  when  once  you  have 
got  them.  Since  Christmas  last  he  has  been  trying  the  experi- 
ment of  not  letting  the  temperature  of  the  Odontogicissum  house 
^o  below  50deg  if  he  can  possibly  avoid  it,  and  he  considers  the 
improvement  rrom  this  increase  of  temperature  to  be  most 
marked.  Extremes  of  temperature  and  anything  approaching 
a  dry  atmosphere  in  hot  weather  seem  to  be  the  points  to  be 
specially  guarded  against,  and  at  such  periods  constant  atten- 
tion to  the  shading  and  damping  down  are  imperative.  It  is 
gratifying  to  find  that  these  beautiful  plants  are  now  being 
raiaed  successfully  in  so  many  different  collections. 


Eiaminatlons  for  Gardeneis. 

It  must  be  understood  that  any  remarks  which  follow  do  not 
apply  to  those,  who,  by  reason  of  many  yeairs'  practice  in  horti- 
culture, have  risen  to  various  stages  of  pronctency.  I  know 
from  many  years'  observation  that  there  are  hundreds  of  men 
capable  of  doing  excellent  practical  work  in  a  garden,  but  who 
could  not  readily  explain  how  it  should  be  done. 

Now  there  may  be  some  who  will  say,  What  use  is  it  to 
speak  of  examinations  for  young  gardeners  before  they  are 
trained?  The  pit>blem  is  not  an  easy  one  to  solve,  and  that 
is  one  reason  wny  your  committee  induced  me  to  come  forward 
with  a  few  remarlts  on  this  important  subject.  Conscientious/ 
earnest,  hard-working  young  gaixieners  deserve  all  possible  help, 
because  I  know  from  experience  the  difficulties  that  beset  tlieir 
path  at  almost  every  turn ;  and  the  tyranny  that  some  of  the 
earnest  ones  have  to  contend  with  is  on  a  par  with  army 
"ragging.'*  It  is  education  of  a  sort  it  ii  true,  but  does  not 
conduce  to  a  happy  and  useful  life.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  facilities  for  gaining  general  knowledge  in  public 
schools  are  much  greater  than  they  were  thirty  yeai-s  ago,  and 


Cypripedium  Nandi,  Low's  variety. 

there  is  now  no  excuse  for  allowing  incompetent  illiterate  men, 
or  dullards,  to  enter  the  ranks  of  a  profession  where  hieh 
thinking  powers  are  required.  The  results  achieved  by  present- 
day  horticulturists  are  net-  all  accomplished  by  rule  of  thumb. 
Unconsciously,  many  pra:tical  men  have  been,  and  are,  w<M4t- 
ing  on  a  broad  basis  of  science ;  an  acauired  science  that  may 
only  be  attained  bv  an  intimate  knowledge  of  every  stage  cJ 
plant  life  under  cultivation. 

Do  you,  as  thinking  practical  men,  consider  that  our  pre- 
sent system  of  educating  young  men  is  the  best  to  proouce 
practical  and  siientific  gardeners?  The  special  meaning  I 
would  apply  to  the  word  scientific  is  that  every  young  man 
should  ask  himself,  and  find  out,  why  a  certain  plant  does  best 
when  given  special  cultural  conditions?  Again,  why  do  some 
succeed  and  some  fail  as  cultivators?     Surely  it  is  the  young 

*  Koprinted  from  the  quarterly  **  Jounia!  of  the  British  Gardeners* 
Association,*'  vol.  I.,  No.  2,  Ausust,  1907.    Pri.-e  3d. 
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who  thinks  moet  about  the  plants  he  handles  who  achieves 
the  greatest  success  I'  This  constant  thought  and  consideration 
lor  Hying  plants  is  a  sure  indication  of  a  real  gardening  love. 
A  man  weU  grounded  in  those  principles  will  rarely  fail ;  he  is 
the  possessor  of  invaluable  knowledge;  his  plants  and  their 
wants  are  his  first  care. 

Changes  have  occurred  in  our  profession  of  late  years,  and 
looting  back  to  the  days  of  my  early  training,  I  think  we  have 
changed  too :  our  old  ideals  in  many  things  have  been  replaced 
by  higher  ones.  For  example,  we  pay  more  attention  in  flower 
arrangement  to  artistic  blendins ;  we  are  being  educated  beyond 
slaring  displays,  and  we  are  fully  alive  to  the  soft  art  tints  in 
lowers.  Our  tastes  are  more  refined,  end  the  gulf  between 
employer  and  employed  is  becoming  more  narrowed  owing  to 
the  eeneral .  advance  in  education,  and  the  improved  manners 
and  bearing  of  gardeners.  But  whatever  the  tastes  of  the 
giardeaer  himself  may  be,  it  not  infrequently  happens  that  his 
employer's  requirements  are  totally  different,  and.  in  all  such 
cases  it  is  important  and  instructive  to  study  and  carry  out  the 
wishes  of  these  who  pay. 

It  is  of  grdat  help  to  anyone  employed  in  a  garden  to  visit 
other  establishments  that  are  noted  for  special  kinds  of  plants, 
and  for  excellence  in  different  departments.  They  should  be 
visited  as  part  of  a  young  man's  education,  not  to  be  slavishly 
imitated,  but  with  the  object  of  noting,  carefully  the  condi- 
tions under  which  each  special  form  of  gariiening  is  carried  out. 
The  innumerable  details  that  must  be  mastered  in  connection 
with  gardening  render  the  training  period  a  rather  long  one 
under  the  present  conditions,  and  I  have  very  little  regard  for  a 
man  who  calls  himself  a  gardener  if  he  cannot  successfully 
carry  out  any  garden  operation  himself  in  a  practical  way.  To 
the  young  man  who  wishes  to  succeed,  stoking,  the  proper  use 
of  ventilators,  shading,  and  protecting  plants  from  frost,  are 
all  important.  There  is  pleasure  in  doing  all  work  well,  and 
the  young  man  who  is  careful  over  those  things  that  many 
regard  as  beneath  their  notice,  will  be  the  future  master.  Tou 
cannot  lead  others  and  command  their  respect  unless  you  are 
prepared  to  teach  them  in  a  practical  manner  how  work  should 
oe  done.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  say  that  it  takes  this  or  tbat 
plant  so  long  to  come  to  perfection  after  inserting  the  cutting 
or  sowing  the  seed,  because  the  careful  grower  knows  from  ex- 
perience that  various  factors  play  important  parts  in  the  pro- 
duction of  results.  It  is  important  to  know  the  length  of  time 
each  crop  should  remain  in  condition  for  use  when  grown  under 
natural  conditions,  and  how  successional  supplies  can  be  main- 
tained. This  necessitates,  in  some  instances,  looking  ahead 
several  years,  more  especially  in  preparing  crops  for  forcing 
purposes.  Although  this  is  m  certain  cases  simplified  by  re- 
tardation and  etherisation,  yet  there  are  limits  in  each  case ; 
and  after  the  time  when  Nature  has  done  her  part  the  gardener 
must  assist  under  the  best  conditions  he  may  possess. 

It  is  evident  that  the  ordinary  class-room  examination  is 
totally  inadequate  for  testing  a  young  gardener's  ability  in 
relation  to  his  work,  but  though  many  criticise  the  R.H.S. 
examinations  there  are  some  good  points  about  them.  I  do  not 
say  that  those  who  receive  the  highest  marks  are  the  most 
capable  practical  gardeners,  because  I  have  had  plentv  of  proof 
to  the  contrary ;  but  practical  men  who  have  worked  for  such 
an  examination  are  better  for  having  done  so,  even  if  their 
manner  of  expression  has  failed  to  do  justice  to  their  practical 
knowledge. 

Now  I  look  upon  this  association  as  one  that  every  gardener 
should  support  because  it  is  intended  to  assist  in  raising  the 
profession  to  a  higher  level.  An  ideal  must  be  set  up  ana  each 
individual  should  nave  an  object  of  some  kind  to  work  for.  I 
know  no  other  business  that  presents  the  same  possibilities  as 
horticulture;  the  more  knowledge  acquired  by  reading  and  by 
working  the  less  one  seems  to  know.  Gardeners  have  number- 
less opportunities  of  obtaining  information  first  hand ;  the^ 
raise  plants  in  thousands,  and  carelessness  or  thoughtfulness  is 
often  exhibited  in  the  seed  bed.  Attention  to  cropping  gives 
food  for  muoh  thought,  and  the  following  subjects  are  of  great 
assistance  to  the  earnest  youth :— botany,  because  it  renders 
him  better  acquainted  with  the  plants  he  cultivates ;  geology, 
because  it  teaches  something  about  the  different  soils  formed  by 
the  varying  rocks  and  of  the  suitable  or  unsuitable  conditions 
they  afifora  for  growing  plants  or  trees ;  chemistry  is  important, 
more  esjieciaUy  in  relation  to  the  action  of  certain  minerals  on 
I^nt  growth,  also  as  regards  the  varying  results  obtained  by 
the  application  of  manures  on  different  soils;  entomologv  is 
valuable,  because  collecting  a  few  insects  and  observing  them 
while  they  go  through  their  different  stages  puts  us  in  posses- 
sion of  useful  facts,  and  indicates  the  weak  periods  in  their  life, 
thus  giving  the  clue  to  the  best  time  to  take  measures  for  their 
destruction. 

Keeping  a  diary  is  an  excellent  help,  it  assists  in  the  im- 
provement of  writing,  and  in  expressing  our  thoughts.  Making 
miniature  plans  of  any  work  done  is  also  useful.  On  going  to 
a  new  garden  take  down  in  a  notebook  the  names  of  the  plants 
grown  there,  and  look  up  the  history  of  any  you  may  not  know. 
The  more  knowledge  gained  the  greater  will  be  the  desire  for 
extending  it. 


The  kitchen*  garden,  hairdy  flower  garden,  and  other  depart- 
ments are  the  proper  training  grounds  for  young  gardeners 
in  which  they  can  gain  practical  experience  in  the  use  of  tools, 
in  the  sowing  of  seeds,  and  the  preparing  and  planting  of 
various  subjects.  It  is  only  the  real  workers  that  understand 
the  value  of  having  started  at  the  bottom,  and  when  we  con- 
sider the  position  that  many  have  attained  under  adverse  con- 
ditions, it  is  evident  the  life-long,  working  has  been  their 
examination.  .   . 

It  is  difficult  to  formulate  a  scheme  for  examining  young 
gardeners,  because  in  so  many  instances  no  help  is  ^iven  in  the 
way  of  explaining  the  work  to  them,  and  a  careless  indifference, 
instead  or  an  intelligent  thoroughness,  is  often  the  result.     One 
of  the  rules  I  have  for  some  time  adopted  is  to  ask  any  young 
man  I  am  about  to  engage,  to  write  me  his  history  from  the 
time  he  left  school.     It  would  help  this  association  if  all  the 
junior  members  were  required  to  give  a  similar  record  before 
being    accepted.      It  is  clear,  too,  that  the  association  must 
organise  its  own  examinations,  more  especially    as    a    purely 
theoretical  one  cannot  do  justice  to  the  practical  man.     How 
the  practical  part  is  to  be  dealt  with  is  a  difficult  problem; 
all  viva  xoce  examinations  would  have  to  be  on  a  very  broad 
basis  and  cover  a  great  many  subjects,  in  fact  they  must  be  a 
test  of  a  young  man's  general  information  and  his  manner  of 
expressing  his  thoughts.     There  are  many  excellent  cultivators 
who  could  not  explain  their  work.     That  ought  not  to  be;  it  is 
only  want  of  thought  which  prevents  the  explanation  in  sim^e 
wofds  of  any  operation.    There  are  no  keener  examiners  in  the 
horticultural  world  than  those  who  employ  men  to  manage  their 
gardens ;  if  you  fail  in  convincing  an  employer  that  vou  hanre  a 
principle  underlying  your  work  it  is  your  own  fault.      There 
was  never  in  the  history  of  gardening  such  a  time  as  the  pre- 
sent for  hearing  about  the  doings  of  others;  even  the  catak>gues 
issued  by  firms  are  encydopiedias,  and  papers  frMn  Id.  upwards 
with  diagrams,  photographs  and  engravings,  all  vie  with  each 
other  as  to  which  can  cram  the  most  up-to-date  information  into 
their  pages.     To  understand  all  the  information  thus  given  a 
practical  grounding  and  living  acquaintance  with  plants,  trees, 
and  vegetables  is  necessary.     Otherwise     the     full     meaning 
cannot  be  grasped,  and  if  misconstrued  it  is  a  positive  evil. 
The  foresight  necessary  to  map  out  a  year's  work  in  the 

garden  is  a  severe  test  or  examination  for  young  head  gar- 
eners  to  come  through  with  credit  to  themselves.  A  young 
man  having  for  some  years  carefully  kept  a  diary  recording  all 
the  work  m  the  garden  should  have  some  basis  to  found  an 
estimate  upon,  but  for  the  record  in  his  diary  to  be  of  full  value, 
the  iMige  opposite  the  entry  should  be  left  blank  for  after  re- 
marksregarding  the  crops,  more  especially  as  to  the  time  they 
become  ready  for  use.  1  do  not  wish  to  place  too  much  value 
on  keeping  a  diary,  but  thinking  over  work  and  describing  it 
on  paper  ^es  something  in  the  way  <A  improvement. 

The  following  are  some  of  those  matters  in  which  all  young 
gardeners  wishing  to  join  the  association  should  be  able  to 
satisfy  examiners:  (1.)  That  they  have  at  least  passed  through 
the  sixth  standard  of  elementary  school  training.  (2.)  TOiat  they 
have  worked  at  least  three  years  in  a  garden.  (3.)  That  they 
are  able  to  write  an  account  of  their  progress  dunng  those 
three  yeare,  spelling  and  composition  to  tell  in  their  favour. 
(4.)  That  they  can  write  a  suitable  letter  of  application  for 
employment.  (6.)  That  they  can  give  cultural  details  about  any 
weU-known  plant.  (6.)  That  they  can  explain  the  use  of  water 
to  growing  plants.  (7.)  They  should  be  able  to  give  the  names 
of  stocks  used  in  hardy  fruit  culture,  explaining  theiir  influence 
on  the  growth  and  fruitfulness  of  the  trees.  (8.)  Thej  must  be 
able  to  state  how  to  rectify  soil  too  rich  in  organic  matter. 
(9.)  Something  definite  should  be  known  about  the  more  im- 
portant vegetables,  and  the  best  standard  varieties  to  grow. 
(10.)  They  should  be  acquainted  with  some  of  the  best  deciduous 
and  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs,  and  know  the  time  to  prune 
and  plant  them.  (11.)  A  knowledge  of  Carnations  m  their 
various  types  is  desirable.  (12.)  The  different  types  of  Roses, 
and  how  to  treat  each  section  should  also  be  known. —C.  F. 


Dahlia  Culture. 

A  lecture  on  "Dahlias"  was  given  by  Alderman  Stredwick 
at  the  Grove  Road  Mission  Hall,  St.  Leonards,  on  Monday 
evening  in  connection  with  the  Ore  Gardeners'  Society.  The 
lecturer  pointed  out  that  in  1802  an  English  florist  obtained  a 
few  Dahlias  from  Paris,  which  he  planted  in  a  greenhouse,  and 
after  that  period  they  became  very  popular,  the  double  variety 
being  introduced  in  1815.  In  1872  a  box  of  Dahlias  was  sent 
from  Mexico  to  England.  These  were  somewhat  deUyed  on 
the  journey,  and  became  rotten,  but  the  receiver  planted  the 
seeds,  and  was  soon  delighted  to  see  the  appearance  of  the 
cactus  Dahlia.  The  lecturer  said  that  the  cultivation  of  the 
Dahlia  was  very  interesting,  but  nobody  could  take  up  the  work 
without  having  a  love  for  the  flowers,  and  to  this  he  attnbuted 
his  succe'ss.  The  sun  never  went  round  the  globe  without 
shining  on  a  newly-bom  flower  at  Silverhill.  The  lecture  was 
illustrated  with  lantern  slides. 
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Appointment. 

Mr.  Alex.  J.  McDonald,  for  five  and  a  half  years  foreman  in 
King*8  Meadows  Garden,  Peebleehire,  las  head  gardener  to  Lord 
Elibank,  Dam  QaU,  Peebles. 

MP.  B.  B.  Bhlne. 

Earl  Carrington,  K.G.,  G.C.M.G.,  President  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  has  appointed  Mr.  E.  B.  Shine 
to  be  his  private  secretary  in  the  place  of  Mr.  F.  L.  C.  Floud, 
promoted. 

The  Bzetep  Qapdeneps'  Society. 

Members  of  the  Devon  and  Exeter  Gardeners'  Association 
met  at  the  Guildhall  on  the  23rd  inst.  to  hear  a  lecture  by  Mr. 
Francis  George  Heath,  author  of  "The  Fern  Paradise,"  who 
has  recently  come  to  reside  at  Silverton  Grange,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "Ferns,  Flowers,  and  Trees."  The  chair  was  occupied 
by  Mr.  P.  C.  M.  Veitch,  and  the  hall  was  decorated  by  some 
splendid  Chrysanthemum  blooms,  kindly  sent  by  Mr.  Walter 
Pring,  J. P.,  of  Northlands  (gardener,  Mr.  R.  Stocker). 

Blpmlnsham  Gapdenepa*  Aeeoclatlon. 

At  the  fortnightly  meeting,  held  in  the  Athletic  Institute 
on  Tuesday  evening,  Mr.  Walter  Jones  in  the  chair,  a  very 
interesting  and  instructive  dissertation  on  the  history  and 
cultivation  of  the  "  Viola  and  Pansy  for  Bedding  and  Competi- 
tioa"  was  given  by  Mr.  Charles  R.  Bick,  of  Olton.  In  refer- 
ence to  the  culture  of  the  Viola  for  bedding  purposes,  Mr.  Bick 
said  the  best  system  was  to  propagate  the  plants  annually  by 
cuttings  rather  than  to  divide  or  tear  apart  the  roots  of  the  old 
plants.  Mr.  Bick  illustrated  his  subject  with  several  blooms  of 
the  best  varieties  of  fancy  Pansies  and  Violas  extant,  and  also 
with  coloured  illustrations.  He  was  heartily  thanked  for  his 
address. 

PpesentatloQ  to  Mp.  Maplow. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Marlow,  superintendent  of  Greenwich  Park,  be- 
fore his  departure  to  take  up  the  superintendence  of  Hampton 
Court  Gardens,  was  recently  entertained  by  friends  at  Green- 
wich. Mr.  R.  S.  Jackson,  M.P.,  on  behalf  of  the  park-keepers 
and  other  employees,  presented  Mr.  Marlow  with  a  massive 
gold  albert  as  token  of  their  respect  and  esteem.  He  was,  he 
said,  asked  to  express  to  Mr.  Marlow  their  great  appreciation 
of  his  kindness,  courtesy,  and  tact,  and  to  bid  him  farewell  with 
the  best  of  good  wishes.  Mr.  Marlow  came  to  Greenwich  Park 
in  succession  to  Mr.  Webster,  who  established  a  reputation 
for  having  brought  the  Park  to  a  great  degree  of  perfection. 
That  reputation  Had  been  eminently  maintained  by  Mr.  Marlow, 
who  had  succeeded  in  increasing  the  attractiveness  of  the  Park, 
which  was  the  delight  of  multitudes  of  visitors.  He  was  about 
to  take  up  a  more  important  position,  and  there  was  in  store 
for  the  inhabitants  of  the  Hampton  Court  district  a  great 
amount  of  pleasure.  In  his  endeavours  to  make  Greenwich 
Park  more  attractive  Mr.  Marlow  had  not  had  every  advantage 
placed  in  his  hands.  In  this  year's  Parliamentary  estimates 
£106,500  was  set  down  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Royal  parks, 
but  of  this  sum  only  £4,547  were  appropriated  to  Greenwich. 
More  money  ought  to  be  allowed,  but  with  his  limited  re- 
sources Mr.  Marlow  was  to  be  congratulated  upooi  what  he 
had  been  able  to  accomplish.  Mr.  Marlow,  in  acknowledging 
the  gift,  said  when  he  came  to  Greenwich  he  had  various  ideas 
as  to  how  to  make  the  Park  more  attractive,  but  he  made  up 
his  mind  that  he  would  not  do  anything  which  would  detract 
from  those  natural  features  which  had  made  it  so  famous  all 
over  the  world.  In  landscape  and  decorative  gardening  he 
had  endeavoured  to  introduce  features  which  had  brought  joy 
and  gladness  to  the  thousands  of  people  who  visited  the  Park. 
His  ambition  had  been  to  make  it  the  **  Hampton  Court  of 
South-East  London."  He  had  found  that  it  was  possible  to 
grow  not  only  the  ordinary  garden  flowers,  but  every  flower  and 
plant  that  could  be  found  in  the  country,  and  he  ventured  to 
think  that  the  gardens  were   arranged   in  such  a  manner  as 


would  do  credit  to  any  public  park.  The  results,  however,  had 
not  been  attained  by  his  own  personal  endeavours  alone,  but 
through  the  loyalty  and  enthusiasm  of  his  staff. 

A  244  Inch  Bean. 

A  Runner  Bean  24|in  in  length  is  to  be  seen  at  the  St. 
Breock  Rectory,  Wadebridge. 

Channel  lelande'  Tomatoee. 

The  Great  Western  Railway  Company's  steamer  **  Gazelle  " 
left  Plymouth  on  October  7  for  Weymouth,  and  during  the 
week  was  employed  carrying  Tomatoes  from  the  Channel 
Islands.     The  crop  was  one  of  the  heaviest  on  record. 

Death  of  Mpb.  J.  Wplffht. 

Wo  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Mrs.  Wright,  wife  of 
Mr.  John  Wright,  V.M.H.,  which  occurred  early  this  week 
at  8.  RosehiU  Road,  Wandsworth,  S.W.  Mrs.  Wright  had 
attained  to  a  ripe  age.  She  was  a  gentle,  kind-hearted  lady, 
and  was  much  beloved. 

County  Technical  Labopatoplee,  Ohelmefopd. 

A  six  weeks'  course  of  instruction  is  now  being  completed 
at  the  Dairy  School,  County  Laboratories,  Chelms(ord,  and 
among  the  students  attending  is  Lady  Helen  Grimston,  daugh- 
ter of  the  Earl  of  Verulam.  The  next  course  (five  weeks)  will 
begin  on  Monday,  November  11.  Intending  students  should 
send  in  their  names  to  the  instructors  at  the  sc1kx>1.  The  nine 
weeks'  Winter  School  of  Agriculture  commences  at  the  techni- 
cal laboratories  on  Monday,  November  18.  Application  to 
attend  should  be  sent  in  at  once  to  the  secretary. 

Mp.  W.  Mitchell  Oonvaleeoent. 

Many  friends  and  exhibitors  wiU  be  pleased  to  hear  that 
Mr.  Mitchell,  whose  illness  we  noted  in  our  issue  of  the 
17th  inst.,  is  making  a  wonderful  recovery,  and  hopes,  by  the 
assistance  of  a  surgical  appliance,  to  be  able  soon  to  resume  his 
duiies  in  the  gardens  at  Chilwell  Manor. 

Wye  AffPlcultupal  College. 

A  meeting  of  the  governors,  Lord  Ashcombe  presiding,  was 
held  at  the  Caxton  House  on  Monday.  The  principal  (Mr. 
M.  J.  R.  Dunstan)  reported  the  entry  of  forty-two  new  students 
for  the  session  1907-8,  a  total  number  of  120  students  in  resi- 
dence, and  a  waiting  list  of  students  unable  to  join  on  account 
of  all  available  accommodation  being  filled  up.  The  following 
appointments  were  made:  head  of  chemical  department,  W. 
Goodwin,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D. ;  head  of  agricultural  department,  B.  U. 
Wall,  B.Sc. ;  assistant  agricultural  lecturers,  R.  N.  Dowling, 
P. A. S.I. ,  J.  Mackintosh,  N.D.A. ;  head  of  estate  management 
department,  A.  H.  J.  James,  P.A.S.I. ;  assistant  lecturer  in 
engineering,  A  F.  Hood-Daniel,  P.A.S.I. ;  matron,  Miss  Hairte, 
and  a  new  department  of  soil  bacteriology  is  being  established 
under  the  charge  of  Mr.  C.  T.  Gimingham.  The  conference  of 
Hop  growers  will  be  held  on  November  27,  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Mr.  E.  C.  Lister-Kay,  of  Godmersham  Park,  when  papers 
on  Fertilisation  of  Hops,  Eel  worms,  and  Hop  Drying  will  be 
communicated. 

Deelffn  In  Lanclesape  Wopk. 

Most  of  us  have  not  much  difficulty  in  calling  to  mind 
instances  where  the  dignity  and  artistic  effectiveness  of  an 
estate  or  park  reservation  have  been  sadly  impaired  by  hap- 
hazard planting,  and  arrangement  of  grades  and  walks.  Per- 
haps it  is  his  own  home ;  perhaps  it  is  a  neighbour's,  and,  unfor- 
tunately the  blemish  never  rights  itself  but  becomes  more  and 
more  apparent  as  the  years  pass.  No  argument  should  be 
needed  to  show  that  foresight  and  systematic  design  by  some 
one  familiar  with  the  material  and  proficient  in  its  use  is  fully, 
as  essential  in  outdoor  arrangement  as  it  is  in  the  indoor 
planning  of  a  home.  This  is  even  more  apparent  in  the  larger 
and  more  comprehensive  questions  of  town  improvement,  and 
no  work  of  this  kind  should  be  undertaken  without  expert 
advice,  or  entrusted,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  to  the  judgment 
of  commissions  or  boards  composed  of  men — however  good  and 
public-spirited  they  may  be— which  have  not  at  least  one  meni- 
ber  of  recognised  professional  experience  and  ability  in  the 
various  departments  of  Landscape  work. 
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Plafltain  Lilies. 


The  Plantain  Lili«6.  or  Funkias,  are  among  the  meet  orn*a- 
mental  of  the  hardy  flowers  we  owe  to  the  Empire  of  Japan, 
whence  60  many  good  flowers  have  oome.  A  monograph  ot  the 
genus  would  alnoost  be  required  to  do  it  justice,  and  thus  one 
must  confine  oneself  at  present.  F.  Laneeolata  is  a  pretty 
Bpecies  of  moderate  height,  a  foot  or  so  high,  and  with  pretty 
lance-shaped  green  leaves  and  elegant  racemes  of  piirplisn-Iilac 
flowers.  A  pleasing  variety  is  given  by  the  white  variety, 
called  F.  1.  fl.  albo;  while  one  of  the  most  ornamental  of  all, 
because  of  its  beauty  of  foliage,  is  that  named  fl.  marginata, 
which  has  the  leaves  ornamented  by  a  margin  of  white  lines 
and  streaks.  These  Plantain  Lilies  are  excellent  border  plants ; 
while  they  are  valuable  for  the  rockei*y,  and  stiu  more  so  for 
the  margin  of  ponds  or  streams,  where  they  appear  to  luxuriate, 
and  where  they  associate  well  with  plants  which  delight  in 
such  situations.  F.  laneeolata  and  its  varieties  are  hardier 
than  some  others,  and  are  hardy  almost  anywhere  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  save  in  the  most  severe  parts.  We  figure  a 
group  of  Funkias  to  show  how  floriferous  they  are,  and  how 

fraceful  when  in  this  state.  The  forms  represented  are 
'unkia  ovata  marginata  (in  the  foreground),  with  F.'s  Sie- 
boldiana  (having  flower  stalks  a  yard  high),  and  ovata  csprulea. 
F.  I.  fl.  marginata  is  sometimes  cultivated  in  pots  bv  florists, 
and  its  green  and  creamy  variegation  are  very  beautiful. 


Forest  Trees. 


Pagus  sylvatica  and  its  Varieties. 

The  Common  Beech  (Fagus  sylvatica)  ranks  as  one  of  our 
best  knoAvn  deciduous  trees,  and  is  widely  distributed  through- 
out the  temperate  regions  of  the  Northern  hemisphere^  being 
indigenous  to  the  more  temperate  parts  of  Britain,  whilst  in 
the  more  cold  regions  it  has  probably  been  at  one  time 
extensively  plantea.  As  an  ornamental  tree  it  forms  a  con- 
spicuous landmark  with  its  large,  symmetrical  head  of 
branches,  the  finest  shaped  specimens  being  those  that  at 
some  former  period  have  been  intended  for  timber  purposes, 
and  through  being  drawn  up  by  adjacent  species  have  developed 
clean  limbed  boles  of  20ft  to  30ft.  and  being  ultimately  cleared 
of  all  surrounding  trees  this  has  allowed  tlie  branches  to 
develop  the  pendulous  habit  which  forms  so  pleasing  a  feature 
of  the  Beech  in  isolated  specimens.  For  depth  of  shade  the 
Beech  is  unrivaUed  with  its  abundant  covering  of  dark  green 
leaves,  and  the  utility  of  a  pendulous  habit  of  the  branches 
is  to  prevent  sun-scorching  01  the  stems,  an  injury  to  which 
Beeches  are  liable. 

Most  deciduous  trees  dislike  overhead  shade;  but  the  Beech 
as  a  shade  bearer  can  be  planted  in  positions  which  would  be 
disasti'ous  to  the  well-doing  of  most  broad-leaved  trees.  In 
regard  to  the  planting  of  varieties  in  sihade,  only  the  green 
leaved  forms  can  be  placed  in  such  positions,  as  the 
variegated  varieties  require  an  open  situation  to  develop  their 
true  characters.  Two  forms  of  the  Beech  are  represented  in 
this  country,  and  diflFer  in  the  respect  that  the 
one  opens  its  buds  fully  ten  days  in  advance  of  the 
other,  and  this  form,  instead  of  the  branches  develop- 
ing the  usual  penaulous  habit,  throws  out  all  its 
side  branches  parallel  with  one  another,  with  ihe 
younger  twigs  having  a  decided  upward  tendency 
at  the  points,  and  imparts  to  this  form  a  distinct 
umbraculifera  type  of  branching.  Trees  of  this 
type  have  also  corrugated  or  cork-barked  stems, 
instead  of  the  characteristic  smooth  stems.  The  most 
generally  known  form  is  late  in  opening  its  buds, 
and  with  a  pendulous  style  of  branching,  and  while 
the  Beech  can  be  said  to  have  no  decided  typical 
bark,  plants  with  the  smooth  bluish-grey  stems  pre- 
dominate. 

The  younger  branches  of  the  Beech  are  of  a  light 
green  with  long,  tapering,  pale  brown,  scalar  buds; 
and  although  tne  buds  begin  to  expand  during  the 
latter  part  of  May,  it  is  well  into  June  before  they 
are  fully  expanded,  and  in  the  fii-st  stage  of  develop- 
ment they  are  of  a  pale  green  colour,  changing  with 
age  to  a  dark  green,  and  in  autumn  they  change  to 
a  bright  golden-yellow.  Borne  alternately  on  short 
petioles,  the  leaves  are  ovate  in  form,  sharply  acute 
at  the  apex,  sparingly  toothed,  and  from  3in  to  4in 
in  length  by  aoout  2  J  in  in  breadth.  The  Beech  is  a 
monoecious  flowering  plant,  the  flowers  appearing  in 
June,  but  they  are  inconspicuous.  Both  kinds  of 
flowers  are  produced  separately  amongst  the  young 
foliage  of  newly-opened  buds,  and  the  staminate 
flowers  are  proauced  on  pendulous,  rounded,  tassel- 


like catkins,  whilst  the  pistillate  flowers  are  usually  erect. 
Flowers,  however,  do  not  appear  every  season  in  any  great 
quantity  owing  to  the  Beech  only  throwing  full  crops  of  fruit 
every  ten  or  fifteen  years,  and  then  only  on  trees  over  sixty 
years  old.  Tree^  in  fruit  are  what  is  known  as  full  mast  years, 
but  partial  masts  may  occur  at  intervals.  The  fruits,  which 
are  ripe  in  October,  are  produced  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves 
and  consist  of  triangular-.shaped  oily  nuts',  two  or  three  of 
which  are  enclosed  within  a  brown,  bristly  involucre. 

Although  the  Beech  can  be  classified  as  a  sihade-bearer,  its 
true  position  to  be  thoix>ughly  successful  is  on  open  ground, 
sloping  to  the  S.  or  S.E.,  and  where  the  soil  is  incuned  to  dry- 
ncfM  and  of  a  loamy  or  calcareous  texture.  During  its  younger 
stages  the  Beerh  is  of  a  slow-growing  habit,  but  when  about 
twenty  years  old  its  height  and  growth  rapidly  increase,  and 
in  a  few  seasons  it  soon  outgrows  all  neignbouring  species  of 
the  same  age. 

Beech  can  resist  drought  exti^mely  well  in  -its  older  stages, 
yet  during  its  younger  perio'ls  it  is  very  susceptible  to  it,  and 
owing  to  this  fact,  when  large  plantations  are  being  made,  it 
is  always  advisable  to  plant  it  as  a  mixture  with  other  deciduous 
and  evergreen  species,  and  never  as  a  pure  plantation.  This 
mixed  planting  is  necessary  in  that  it  prevents  too  much  dry- 
ness of  the  soil,  and  also  provides  overhead .  shade  until  the 
Beech  has  got  tnoroughly  into  rapid  height  growth. 

Owing  to  the  density  of  the  shade  it  is  impossible  to  grow 
successfully  any  shrubs  or  herbaceous  plants  below  Beech,  but 
various  kinds  of  bulbs  may  be  successfully  grown,  which  com- 
plete  their  growth  before  the  full  density  of  shade  is  thrown 
by  the  overhead  canopy. 

The  Beech  is  a  plant  usually  associated  with  the  parks  and 
avenues,  while  for  the  plea.sure  grounds  its  varieties  are  chiefly 
used,  of  which  there  are  reputed  to  be  over  one  hundred 
different  kinds  in  cultivation,  raised  in  vaTious  BritLsk  and 
Continental  nurseries.  Many  of  these  varieties  are  most 
valuable  acquisitions  for  the  lawns,  especially  the  green  and 
purple  leavfKl  varietie-i,  but  some  of  the  golden  and  silver 
•.variegated  forms,  although  distinct  enough  in  type,  are  only 
really  worthy  of  interest  during  the  first-  few  weeks  of  the:V 
bursting  into  leaf,  a<>  throughout  the  summer  the  colouration 
tones  down,  and  they  assume  a  dirty  and  ragged  appearance, 
especially  in  the  vicinity  of  towns.  Certain  of  these  variegated 
varieties,  however,  can  be  suc:e>sfully  used  for  forming  orna- 
mental hedges,  as  l)eing  subjected  to  periodical  pruning^ 
throughout  their  growing  wason,  enables  them  to  put  forth 
young  shoots  at  varying  periods,  thus  revealing  their  true 
characters  in  a  fresh  state.  Many  of  the  varieties  also,  owing 
to  the  monstrosity  of  their  foliage,  never  attain  to  any  great 
dimensions  of  height,  some  only  a  few  feet,  but  they  are  usefuT 
for  adding  variety  to  shrubberiffl  where  only  plants  of  limited 
growth  are  wanted. 

Tlie  following  are  among  the  most  useful  and  reliable 
varieties  for  effective  planting : — 

Oreen-IeaTed  Yarictiei. 

Pi^GUS  BYLVATiCA  VAR.  PENDCLA.— One  of  the  best  known  and 
interesting  varieties,  ivmarkable  for  its  graceful  and  symmetri- 
cal habit,  being  represented  by  many  magnificent  specimens 
tiiroughout  the  country.  This  variety  has  the  merit  of  develop- 
ing a  distinct  upward  tendency  in  its  leading  shoots,  and  as  it 


Plaintain   Lilies  (Funlcias). 
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ad-ranoes  in  growth  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  it 

^»lxva  r  ^f   fill  Mf^v.iM^-]^^  ~ ^^j^*  1.  .^. 


tree  presents  a  picturesoue  and  singular  appearance 
owing  to  many  of  the  limbs  being  grotesquely  twisted, 
but  it  IS  throughout  the  summer  that  the  full  beauty 
ot  this  tree  is  mvealed.  as  with  the  lower  branches 


taken  to  secure  only  trees  worked  on  tall  stocks,  and 
when  the  weeping  Beech  is  planted  in  a  suitable 
position  and  attained  mature  age  it  presents  a  unique 
and  diversified  appearance  to  the  landscape.  Vari- 
ous other  weeping  green-leaved  varieties  are  grown, 
but  the  pendulous  habit  is  not  so  distinct  as  in  the 
preceding,  the  variety  Miltonensis  ranking  next  to 
It  with  more  of  a  horizontal  than  weeping  habit  in 
the  branches. 

FaOUS         SYLVATICA         VAR.       HETEROPHYLLA.—This 

variety,  commonly  called  the  fern-leaved  Beech, 
forms  a  tree  about  40ft  high,  which  for  lightness  and 
gracefulness  is  not  excelled.  As  the  name  suggests. 
It  is  very  variable  in  the  character  of  its  leaves,  vari- 
ous forms  being  found  on  the  same  plant.  Some  of  tho 
leaves  are  deeply  cut  into  the  midrib,  others  only 
«how  cutting  at  tho  apex,  whUe  vast  numbero  of 
leaves,  especially  on  young  plants,  show  no  cutting, 
developing  only  long,  narrow,  AspJenium-like  leaves. 
It  \s  owing  to  this  variable  character  that  this  tree  is  often  met 
with  under  the  varietal  names  of  asplenifolia,  incisa,  laciniata, 
r^  •  V"n  plants  whole  branches  sometimes  revert  back  to  the 
typical  Beech,  and  these  must  be  rigorously  removed.  Fagus 
sylvatioa  var.  grandidentata  forms  a  slender  growing  plant 
with  large,  deep,  and  evenly  toothed  leaves. 

Fagus  sylvatica  var.  macrophylla.— A  robust-girowing 
tree,  m  habit  like  the  typical  Beech,  but  >i-ith  large,  nobler- 
looking  leaves,  which  are  usually  about  Gin  in  length  by  about 
3in  broad. 

Fagus  sylvatica  var.  castane^polia.— Another  variable 
leaved  variety,  but  is  more  constant  in  the  production  of  its 
characteristic  leaves  than  many  of  the  cut-leaved  forms.  The 
majority  of  the  leaves  are  Castanea  shaped,  and  are  long  and 
pointed.  Many  of  the  leaves,  however,  are  deeply  cut  intd 
the  midrib,  while  others  are  closely  toot^hed.  It  is  one  of 
the   most  distinct  forms  for  ornamental  planting. 

Fagus  sylvatica  var.  rotundifolia.— A  recently  introduced 
variety  with  almost  circular  shai>ed  leaves  thickly  crowded  on 
the  younfeer  branches,  with  varying  colours  on  the  upper  and 
lower  surfaces  of  the  leaves.  Other  green-leaved  varieties 
occasionally  met  with  are  cochleata,  a  variety  with  convex 
shaped  leaves ;  cristata,  a  dwarf  form  with  the  leaves  gathered 
in  tufts  on  the  branches.  The  vainetv  querooides  has  suiaU 
narrow  leaves  with  deeply  cut  teeth  atong  the  margins,  but 
owing  to  the  scantiness  of  foliage  is  usually  a  dwarf  growing 
plant. 

Popple-leaTed  Yarietiei. 

These  com|)rlse  the  most  showy  forms  of  the  Beech,  and 
associate  well  in  combination  with  other  broad-leaved  trees  in 
effective  landscape  planting,  and  on  most  estates  the  common 
Purple  Beech,  Fagus  sylvatica  var.  purpurea,  has  been  largely 
planted  for  this  purpose.  In  point  of  stature  it  equals  tlhe 
typical  form,  and  in  early  summer,  when  its  purple  coloured 
leaves  are  expanding  and  they  still  retain  their  richness  of 
colouring,  this  tree  stands  unsurpassed  for  beauty  of  colour 
combined  with  nobility  of  form. 

Fagus  sylvatica  var.  purpurea  pendula.— One  of  our  most 
beautiful  trees  when  viewed  in  a  mature  state,  with  its  flake-like 
masses  of  longj  slender  purple-foliaged  branches.  Forms  a 
vigorous  growing  plant,  and  .except  in  colour  of  foliage  is 
similar  to  the  common  weeping  form. 

Fagus  sylvatica  var.  Swat  Magret.— This  is  one  of  the 
newer  introduced  varieties,  and  is  the  darkest  coloured  form 
among  the  pui^le  varieties.  The  leaves  throughout  the 
summer  assume  a  deep  chocolate  colour. 

Fagus  sylvatica  var.  latifola  has  long,  oblong  L'ght 
coloured  purple  leaves.  Two  dwarf  growing  forms  of  this 
section  are  lagus  sylvatica  var,  purpurea  nana,  a  miniature 
growing  form,  and  a  variety  burdened  with  the  name  of  Fagus 
sylvatica  var.  purpurea  pendula  nana  is  a  small  weeping  variety 
of  the  preceding. 

Fagus  sylvatica  var.  tricolor.— The  handsomest  coloured 
Variety  of  any  group,  with  leaves  a  delicate  rose  tinted  purple 
colour,  streaked  throughout.  The  colour  is  of  a  most  beauti- 
ful shade  just  before  the  attainment  of  the  leaves  to  mature 
»ize. 

Copper-coloured  Varieties. 

Fagus  sylvatica  var.  cuprea.— This  is  said  to  be  a  sub- 
variety  of  the  Purple  Beech,  but  is  undistinguishable  from  the 
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common  Beech  except  in  the  leaves  being  of  a  light  brown 
colour,  and  is  a  tree  which  creates  a  nice  effect  when  the  leaves 
are  nifiSed  by  the  wind. 

Fagus  sylvatica  var.  zlatia,  "Servian  Golden  Beech.**— 
This  is  a  variety  introduced  by  Messrs.  Spath,  of  Berlin,  and 
undoubtedly  forms  the  most  valued  addition  to  the  list  of  orna* 
mental  leaved  trees  that  has  been  made  within  recent  years. 
No  finer  tree  than  this  "Golden  Beech"  could  be  emi)loyed  for 
the  planting  of  park^r,  <S:c.  It  forms  a  robust  growing  plant 
with  a  nice  upright  habit.  The  large,  tomentose  leaves  during 
the  early  stages  of  development  are  of  a  light  golden  colour, 
merging  throughout  tlie  summer  to  a  dark  green  shade  similar 
to  the  common  Beech.  The  colouration  of  the  foliage  behaves 
similar  to  what  is  found  in  the  better  known  Corstorphine 
PUne. 

Fagus  sylvatica  var.  aureo-variegata  has  small  ovate 
shaped  leaves  with  golden  yellow  striations  usually  along  the 
nmrgins.  Is  hardly  so  vigorous  as  many  of  the  varieties,  but 
has  a  nice  erect  habit. 

SilTsr-ooloared  Tsrieties. 

Fagus  sylvatica  var.  argenteo-variegata.— A  most  dis- 
tinct plant  with  a  robust  symmetrical  growing  habit,  and 
carries  large  obovate  shaped  leaves,  which  are  tnickly  placed 
on  the  branoh<e«.  It  retains  its  leaves  till  late  in  the  autumn, 
these  being  distinctly  marked  throughout  with  silver  variega- 
tion, the  margins  espjeoially  being  heavily  shaded.  Ine 
variegation  of  this  variety  is  distinctly  retained  up  tUl  the  fall 
of  the  leaf. 

Most  of  the  varieties  I  have  mentioned  have  the  merit  of  a 
robust  growing  habit  and  of  giving  a  distinct-  and  effective 
appearance  to  the  landscape.  In  regard  to  position  for  these 
varieties,  those  with  purple  foliage  take  on  a  more  brilliant 
colour  when  grown  on  a  dry  gravelly  soil.  None  of  the  varieties 
I  have  seen  exceed  the  stature  of  the  species,  which  ,is  generally 
from  60ft  to  over  100ft  in  height.— W.  Smith,  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens,  Ekiinburgh. 


Scillas. 


Each  springtime  we  fall  anew  in  love  with  the  delightful 
Scillas,  especially  with  the  beautiful  white  and  pink  forms  of 
Scilla  festalis.  Ouir  picture  shows,  to  some  extent,  the  beauty 
of  the  variety  alba  when  massed.  The  scene  is  to  be  found  in 
May  and  June  at  Kew,  where  this  white  form  is  set  within  the 
peculiar  yet  attractive  Wistaria  circle.  This,  as  well  as  rosea, 
rubra,  and  bracteata,  can  all  be  naturalised  in  the  same  way  as 
Narci&si  or  Chionodoxas  or  Crocuses.  They  do  fairly  well  in  wood- 
lands, and,  of  course,  that  is  just  the  home  of  the  common 
English  Bluebell  (Scilla  festalis).  Insert  the  bulbs  with  a  dibber 
at  the  present  time  of  year,  covering  them  over  with  some 
good  soil,  and  making  them  firm.  The  varieties  of  the  Spanish 
Bluebell  (S.  hispanica)  are  e<iually  recommendable.  The  bulbs 
can  be  .planted  in  thick  massevS.  and  need  not  be  disturbed  for 
several  years. 
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Name. 
Cox*B  Orange  E^ppiu 
Worcester  Pearmain 
Allingrton  Pippin     ... 
King  of  the  Pippins 
Blenheim  Orange    ... 
Beauty  of  Bath 
Devonshire  Qoarrenden 
Mr.  Gladstone 
Kibston  Pippin 
James  Grieve 
Htnrmer  Pippin 
Lady  Sodeley 


The    Best    Apples. 

Dessert  Vabietiep. 

Season. 
November  to  January, 
heptember  and  October. 
November  to  February. 
October  to  February. 
November  to  February. 
July  and  August. 
August  and  l^eptember. 
Mid-July  and  August. 
November  to  February. 
September  to  November. 
March  to  June. 
August  and  iSoptember. 


Culinary  Varietiep. 


Name. 

Bramley's  Seedling 

Lane's  Prince  Albert        

Warner's  King        

Newton  Wonder     

Bismarck       

Ecklinville  Seedling  

Lord  Groavenor      

btirliog  Castle         

Wellington  (syn.  Dumelow's 

Seedling) 

Grenadier      

PoM*/*  Seedling        


Season. 
January  to  March. 
November  to  April. 
October  and  November. 
November  to  May. 
October  and  Novoaoler. 
September  and  Octobei. 
September. 
September. 

December  to  June. 

October. 

August  and  September. 


Kitchen  Garden  Fruit  Trees. 

In  general  aspects  kitchen  gardens  do  not  vary  much,  and 
in  most  of  them  you  see  the  same  straight  walks  and  right 
angles,  the  tuime  vegetable  quarters  in  the  centre,  borders 
aJon^  the  sides  under  the  walls,  and  pyramid  Pears  and  Apples 
running  parallel  with  the  pat^.  I  do  not  know  who  originated 
the  idea  of  planting  fruit  trees  in  kitchen  gardens,  but  there 
k  nothing  new  about  it,  judging  from  the  aged  appearance  of 
some  of  the  specimens  grown  under  these  conditions ;  and  as  new 
kitchen  gardens  are  made,  fruit  trees  are  planted  just  as  if 
thifi  was  an  essential  part  of  the  whole  proceeding.  I  do  not 
say  that  it  is  not,  because  the  finest  of  Apples  and  Peara  are 
grown  on  trees  in  kitchen  gardens,  and  in  most  establishments 
something  Is  wanted  from  this  department  besides  vegetables. 

If  there  is  a  sameness  about  kitchen  gardens  the  same  thing 
may  be  observed  respecting  the  fruit  trees  that  grow  in  them. 
The  typical  kitchen  garden  pyramid  is  distinctly  characteristic 
of  the  situation  in  which  it  grows,  and  it  seems  to  have  nothing 
in  common  with  the  tree  grown  in  a  fruit  plantation  or  orchard? 
Why  is  thus?  Simply  becaus?  the  kitchen  garden  tree,  through 
sheer  force  of  circumstances,  has  to  be  gro^m  on  a  restricted 
principle  that  is  distinctly  artificial,  and  in  old  age,  through 
continuous  hard  pruning,  it  avsumes  a  shape  and  appearance" 
not  unlike  the  stunted  little  toy  trees  that  the  children  have 
in  their  Noah's  arks.  It  is  to  these  garden  trees  that  the  advo- 
cates of  non-pruning  point  with  a  finger  of  scorn,  and  they  hold 
them  up  as  being  the  victims  of  a  wrong  .system — too  free  use 
of  the  pruning  knife :  and  what  is  more,  the  gardener  who  has 
charge  of  these  closely  cropped  specimens  is  often  charged  with 
being  too  fond  of  cutting  and  sla-shing.  But  for  the  stiff 
artificial  shape  of  the  kitchen  garden  trees  and  the  habitual 
hard  pruning  thereof,  it  is  circumstances  rather  than  the  gar- 
dener that  are  responsible. 

By  the  law  of  custom  the  trees  are  planted  in  the  kitchen 
garden  when  they  are  young  and  small;  but  they  grow  bigtrer, 
end  if  they  were  not  subjected  to  severe  restriction  they  would 
seriously  encroach  on  the  space  that  is  required  for  vegetables. 
This,  therefore,  accounts  for  the  somewhat  cramped  and  arti- 
ficial appearance*  of  the  rjink  and  file  of  kitchen  garden 
pyramids,  and  when  condemning  the  severe  pruning  to  which 
they  are  subjected,  and  which  is,  of  course,  unnatural,  it  is 
well  to  remember  the  conditions  and  make  allowances. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  most  lational  way  of  treat- 
ing a  fruit  tree  is  to  prune  hard  for  a  few  seasons  to  lay  the 
foundation,  and  this  done  let  it  grow  as  Nature  intended  to; 
but  in  the  majority  of  cases  this  course  cannot  be  followed  with 
the  kitchen  garden  specimen,  and  it  must  come  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  pruning  knife.  The  shape,  welfare,  and  fruit  fulness 
of  the  tree  are  largely  dependent  on   the  way  in  which  that 


implement  is  wielded,  and  whetner  or  not  it  is  guided  by  a 
thoughtful  and  reasoning  brain.  To  say  that  trees  subjected 
to  really  hard,  and  one  might  say  unnatural  pruning,  do  not 
bear  fruit,  is  a  statement  tliat  is  contradicted  by  hundreds  of 
living  specimens  that  are  treated  in  the  manner  described ;  but 
it  is  largely  a  question  of  management.  It  is  the  lot  of  many 
a  gardener  to  take  to  trees  g^o\^^l  in  the  orthodox  symmetrical 
kitchen  garden  fashion,  and  if  he  knot's  they  have  seen  their 
best  days,  he  would  be  glad  enough  to  get  rid  of  them  ;  but 
he  had  better  be  careful  now  he  suggests  this  course,  for  many 
a  garden  owner  has  grown  up  with  tne  trees  that  are  so  familiar 
to  him,  antf  he  has  a  sentimental  regard  for  them  even  if  they 
do  not  bear  much  fruit.  This  sort  of  feeling  may  be  very 
absurd,  but  it  exiists,  nevertheless,  and  if  the  new  gardener  can 
devise  a  method  by  which  he  can  improve  the  condition  of  the 
specimens  he  stands  a  much  better  chance  of  winning  the  appro- 
bation of  his  employer  than  if  he  rooted  them  up. 

I  say  that  it  requires  judgment  to  grow  fruit  trees  on  a 
closely-pruned  .system.  I  have  in  my  mind's  eye  now  a  number 
of  trees  growing  in  a  kitchen  gara{?n  in  positions  that  they 
have  occupied  for  a  number  of  vears,  and  wnere  they  are  likely 
to  stand  at  any  rate  until  the  Jeath  of  the  individual  who  owns 
and  prizes  them  far  l)eyond  their  apparent  worth.  These  trees 
are  thicket'?  of  growth,  and  each  ye^r  they  make  long  rank 
shoots  which  are  promptly  cut  back  to  the  base  at  the  annual 
pruning,  when  they  start  on  the  same  task  again,  and  bear  a 
few  Apples  when  they  feel  so  dispoed!  A  little  oon.si deration 
indicates  what  is  wrong,  viz.,  that  the  balance  between  rcot  and 
branch  growth  are  unequal.  This  means  that  the  tree  that  is 
pruned  hard  in  the  head  needs  also  to  Ik*  pruned  at  the  root, 
and  if  this  latter  item  is  neglected  the  balance  becomes  uneven, 
and  no  amount  of  cutting  back  of  shoots  will  check  exuberance, 
unles>  a  check  is  given  below  the  ground. 

Now  we  learn  how  it  m  that  .«^onie  gardeners  are  able  to  get 
heavy  crops  of  fruit  from  their  pigmy  shaped,  severely  pruned 
kitchen  garden  tree.s.     Every  few  years  when  it  'h^  apparent  that 

§;rowth  is  becoming  too  rank,  they  get  down  to  the  roots  and 
o  a  certain  amount  of  pruning  there,  to  maintain  that  even- 
ness of  balance  which  is  extremely  esential.  Under  natural 
conditions  of  growth  I  am  no  advocate  of  root-pruning,  and  if 
a  tree  has  got  head  room,  even  if  growth  is  exuberant  for  a 
time,  it  generally  righti>  itself  in  due  course;  but  when  grown 
under  essentially  restricted  conditions  the  case  is  different 
altogether,  and  here  a  judicious  system  of  rcot-pruning  is  not 
only  l)eneficial,  but  es-sential.  A  moral,  adorns  the  tale. 
Reader,  if  you  have  tn^es  under  your  charge  that  you  are  bound 
by  force  of  circumstances  to  prune  s<^v.^rely*,  and  you  eet 
growth  that  is  a  source  of  worry  and  annoyance,  but  very  little 
fruit,  depend  upon  it  that  theVeniedy  lies  in  cutting  back  the 
roots,  and  the  present  is  a  good  time  to  see  about  it. 

There  is  perhap*  nothing  in  fruit  culture  about  which 
opinions  vary  so  much  as  the  advisability  of  summer  pruning 
and  the  way  to  <\o  it.  Just  as  some  people  grow  good  fruit 
without  pruning  at  all,  so  others  get  excellent  results  without 
anything  in  the  way  of  summer  pruning,  go  the  operatio!i 
cannot  be  clas  cd  as  being  absolutely  essential.  Whetner  it  is 
advisable  is  another  matter,  and  it  is  largely  a  question  of  con- 
ditions. Why  do  not  we  summer  prune  standaixis?  Becaui^e 
they  do  not  need  it,  and  many  argue  in  the  same  way  regard- 
ing unrestricted  pyramids  and  bushes;  but  in  my  opinion  the 
kind  of  tree  which  shows  the  best  rersults  from  a  careful  system 
of  summer  pruning  is  the  specimen  in  the  garden  that  has  to 
be  confined  to  a  limited  space.  By  summer  pruning,  provided 
the  roots  are  kept  in  check,  the  development  of  fruit  budj>  is 
encouraged,  superfluous  growth  Ls  not  allowed  to  extend,  and 
light  and  air  are  admitted  to  the  tree.  How  to  summer  prune 
properly  cannot  \ye  taught  on  paper,  it  is  a  matter  for  de- 
monstration ;  hut  in  conclusion  I  would  say  that,  though  the 
natural  habit  of  a  tree  is  to  grow  unchecked  in  the  space  allowed 
for  it,  yet  the  masters  of  tlu»  art  of  fruit  oruning  are  those  men 
who  have  to  deal  with  trees  grown  under  the  restricted  con- 
ditions common  to  kitchen  gardens,  and  who  nevertheless  suc- 
ceed in  getting  good  crops  of  fruit.— H. 

Blaclcberries  in  Covent  Qarden, 

There  was  a  great  quantity  of  Blackberries  in  Covent  Gar- 
den on  the  24th.  Hitherto  this  fruit  has  been  retailed  at  6d. 
per  pound,  but  whole*>ale  dealers  state  that  in  the  course  of 
a  few  days  it  is  likely  to  be  cheaper  than  has  been  the  case  for 
the  last  decade. 

What  Blaclcberry  Gatherers  Earn. 

By  tramping  far  afield  and  industriously  gleaning  the  hedge- 
rows. Bramble  gatherers  in  Cuinl>erland  can  average  2s.  a  day. 
Pickers  get  2s.  4(1.  per  stone,  as  compared  with  Is.  6d.  this  time 
last  vear,  for  this  season,  owing  to  the  cold  and  wet,  the  crop 
is  a  limited  one— the  wor.^t,  in  fact,  that  has  been  experienced 
since  the  growth  of  the  public  taste  for  the  fruit  made  Black- 
berrying  quite  an  industry. 
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CbrysanthemuD  Rost. 


Mr.  G.  H.  Head,  Taunton,  page  394,  introduces  my  name  m 
hi«  concluding  lines,  and  I  briefly  reply.  That  there  is  wisdom 
in  the  "rested  planted-out  stock"  has  been  conclufiively  proved 
by  the  veteran  Henry  Cannell,  Swanley.  He  practically  does 
hjfl  propagation  from  such,  not  even  allowing  any  flowers  to 
run  up.  Again,  the  other  day  when  visiting  the  noted  firm  of 
Lowe  and  Shawyer  at  Uxbridge,  noted  for  their  fine  supply  ol 
cut  bloom  for  Covent  Garden,  I  saw  planted-out  stuff  "  resting  ' 
for  stock  purposes.  It  goes  without  saying  that  too  much  of 
not  only  "rust/'  but  every  other  form  of  disease  is  invited  by 
the  race  to  produce  the  most  in  the  least  time;  but  careful 
growers  will  avoid  this.  Apart,  however,  from  judicious  plant 
raising,  every  grower  will  be  in  advance  of  the  many  enemies, 
including  "rust ''  by  the  periodic  spraying,  without  which  none 
can  be  safe  for  long.— Stephen  Castle. 

<»»> 


Itlmaison  Carnations  in  Oe'.obsr. 

I  was  very  much  interested  when  I  saw  your  article  "Mal- 
maison  Camations  in  October"  in  last  week's  Journal;  but 
after  reading  it  I  must  say  I  cannot  agree  with  your  [contri- 
butor's! method  of  cultivation  for  producing  blooms  in  October. 
If  his  theory  was  put  into  practice  we  would  find  plants  treated 
as  be  advised  flowering,  in  an  ordinary  season,  the  latter  end  of 
June  and  July,  and  even  in  a  late  season,  sucn  as  we  have  just 
experienoedj  the  plants  would  all  be  over  at  the  latest  by  the 
first  week  m  September,  which  leaves  four  weeks  to  be  ac- 
counted for  before  having,  as  your  contributor  represents,  "a 
Quantity  of  young  plants  lust  opening  their  firet  flowers  in 
October.       I  should  like  to  know  if  the  photograph  was  actually 

taken  in  October?     Otherwise    the     article     is    misleading. 

G.  H.  P.  ^ 

[The  notes  were  from  the  pen  of  a  practical  gardener  and 
successful  cultivator,  who  may,  however,  have  Ssen  open  to 
criticism  in  suggesting  that  first  flowers,  even  from  a  special 
batch  of  young  plants,  began  to  open  in  October,  since  the 
photograph  was  not  actually  taken  in  that  month.  We  have 
mvited  another  successful  cultivator  to  relate  his  method  of 
cultivation  for  very  late  blooms,  and  hope  he  will  accede. 
Malmaison  Camations  were  exhibited  by  him  at  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Hall  on  October  15.— Ed.] 


■^•♦^ 


Tbe  Jadging  in  Class  I. 

Will  you  kindly  give  me  a  small  space  in  your  valuable  paper 
to  express  my  dissatisfaction  at  the  award  of  the  judges  in 
clasa  1,  division  1,  for  nine  dishes  of  ripe  dessert  fruit  at  the 
recent  fruit  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  P 

In  my  exhibit  I  included  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes  cut 
from  the  same  rods  and  in  the  same  house  from  which  I  have 
been  awairded  first  prizes  at  different  exhibitions  for  the  last 
ten  years,  •  but  to  my  astonishment  these  Grapes  were  pro- 
nounced by  the  judges  as  not  being  Muscats,  although  two  of 
the  three  judges  have  awarded  me  prizes  for  the  same  named 
Grapes  on  a  previous  occasion. 

Rule  5  of  the  R.H.S.  says  the  decision  of  the  judges  shall 
be  final,  and  according  to  the  pointing  of  the  judges  on  mv 
exhibit  card  in  blue  pencil,  I  was  awarded  62  points,  as  against 
Mr.  Goodacre's  51  on  his  card,  and  the  first  prize  labdTwas 
placed  on  my  card  and  I  should  like  to  know  who  caused  the 
judges  to  reverse  their  decision. 

On  my  label,  Muscat  of  Alexandria  was  struck  through,  and 
Charlesworth  Tokay  substituted,  and  if  this  is  so,  the  latest 
published  book  of  the  R.H.S.  Rules  for  Judging,  page  16, 
note  62,  says:— "For  exhibition  purposes  Bowood  Muscat, 
Charlesworth  Tokay,  and  TVninghame  Muscat  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  synonymous  with  Musoat  of  Alexandria,  and  cannot 
be  shown  as  distinct  varieties." 

It  would  interest  your  readers  to  know  I  have  been  awarded 
first  prize  for  these  Grapes  as  Muscats  during  the  last  ten  years 
at  the  following  exhibitions :— Devon  and  Exeter  Horticultural 
Society.  Woking,  Guildford  Chrysanthemum,  Weybridge  Horti- 
ciiltural  Society,  Kingston  Horticultural  Society,  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society,  both  at  the  Crystal  Palace  and  late 
Royal  Aguaaium  at  Westminster;  and  at  the  last  great  fruit 
fehow  held  at  the  Chiswick  Gardens,  when  I  was  placed  second  in 
the  Muscat  class.  Well  do  I  remember  Mr.  Iggulden  saying  I 
<Might  to  have  put  my  Muscats,  which  I  had  in  collection,  out  in 
the  Muscat  cla?s,  for  he  said  they  were  the  finest  Muscats  in  the 


show.  At  the  Taunton  Deane  Horticultural  Society's  exhibi- 
tion of  1901  I  was  first  with  Muscats,  and  also  won  the  Veitch 
Memorial  medal  and  £10  for  eight  dishes  of  fruit,  which  in- 
cluded Muscat  Grapes  cut  from  the  same  rods  as  those  shown  at 
the  R.H.S.  a  fortnight  ago. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  say  that  many  noted  fruit  growers 
at  J  he  R.H.S.  show  on  October  17  and  18,  were  strongly  of  the 
opTiiion  that  there  was  no  question  as  to  their  being  Muscats. 
Then,  I  say,  why  such  a  decision?  Thanking  you  in  anticipa- 
tion.—Jas.  Lock,  The  Gardens,  Oatlands  Lodge,  Weybridge. 


Red  Spider. 

I  wish  to  thank  Mr.  Stephen  Castle  for  his  kindness  in 
answering  my  enquiry  on  page  326.  I  must  say  he  has  en- 
lightened me  very  much.  \Vitn  regard  to  the  metnylated  spirit 
^amps,  I  should  like  to  ask  about  what  Quantity  of  sulphur  is 
put  into  the  tins  for  a  house  of  about  2,000  cubic  feet;  also 
whether  they  are  the  XL  All  tins  that  are  usedP  I  shall  be 
greatly  obliged  for  further  information  as  to  how  Rochford  and 
Sons  use  it.— J.  B. 

Grapes  for  Scotland. 

One  day  in  September,  as  I  was  waiting  at  St.  Pancras, 
l^ndon,  for  a  train  to  Bedford,  I  was  mildly  aertonisihed  to  see 
nearlv  a  van  load  of  Grapes,  all  smugly  and  well  xncked  in 
baby-baskets,  from  Meal's.  Geo.  Moaro,  Ltd.,  of  Covent  Gar- 
den, addressed  to  a  large  fruiterer's  establishment  in  Glasgow. 
As  the  rate  for  hothouse  fruits  of  this  description  from  St. 
Panoras  (Midland  Railway)  to  Glasgow  at  owners  risk  is  5s.  per 
cwt  when  a  minimum  of  10  cwts  is 'sent,  or  6s.  per  cwt  when 
only  1  cwt  is  conveyed,  and  as  the  Scotch  growers  have  certain 
other  advantages,  one  wonders  how  it  comes  that  southern 
Grapes  are  sent  all  that  wav.  Can  they  not  be  grown  in  Scot^ 
land?-J.  H.  D. 

ODtdoor  Peacb  Trees. 

I  hope  I  shall  find  Mr.  Molyneux's  assurance  on  this  matter 
realised.  Better  soil  for  the  purpose  than  that  whidh  this  dis- 
trict affords  could  not  be  desired ;  but  that,  after  all,  is  a  very 
unimportant  factor,  tor  given  every  other  condition,  the  making^ 
of  a  congenial  compost  is  an  easily  overcome  obstacle.  [Horti- 
culturists ai^  proverbially  contrary  1  Vide  the  letter  oh  "Soil 
and  Situation  "  in  the  isKue  of  October  17,  pp.  370  and  371.— Ed.] 
Not  only  for  Peach  trees,  but  for  good  Roses,  is  this  course 
necessary  in  many  districts  of  England,  and  in  the  light  sandy 
soils  of  many  parts  of  this  county  the  same  operation  is  desir- 
able. On  this  point,  and  the  cultural  treatment  generally,  I 
am  at  one  with  Mr.  Molyneux :  but  will  this  assure  me  that  I 
am  making  the  best  of  a  good  wall  to  replant  it  with  Peach 
trees.**  The  wrecks  which  up  to  now  decorate  that  wall  verily 
give  little  encouragement  for  an  attempt.  Figs  even  promise 
a  more  remunerative  return ;  Apricots  certainly  a  mucn  more 
lucrative  crop  than  either;  and  withal  this  is  a  richer  fruit 
than  an  inferior  Peach. 

However,  it  is  not  a  question  of  overcoming  any  di£Bculty  of 
growing  first  rate  Peaches  that  is  under  consideration,  for  this 
IS  guite  a  simple  matter  with  the  aid  of  a  skeleton  structure 
which  can  be  utilised  at  will,  and  of  which  several  of  the  kind 
are  sprinkled  up  and  down  the  country.  These  are  constructed 
generally  on  the  span  system,  without  walls,  the  acute  pitch 
rising  from  the  ground  to  any  height  required.  Some  are 
arranged  so  that  the  glass  can  be  taken  out  wh<^y  or  partly,  as. 
the  cultivator  has  a  mind  to;  but  light  moveable  sashes  would 
be  easier  to  manipulate.  In  a  giarden  not  much  more  than  a 
mile  from  here,  one  of  these  simple  expedients  is  in  use  with 
success.  As  soon  as  the  fruit  is  ripe,  the  ^lass  ic^jbaken  out  and 
the  trees  are  left  exposed  till  the  following  spring.  That  a 
protection  of  some  sort  is  desirable  for  successful  Peach  culture 
will  be  admitted  by  nine-tenths  of  our  British  gardeners.  Even 
in  the  few  favourable  parts  of  England  where  the  Vine^  as  well 
as  the  Peach,  grows  fair  crops,  it  must  be  still  more  satisfactory 
to  have  the  trees  under  complete  control.  This  is  possible  when 
they  are  cultivated  under  a  roof  of  some  description.  This  year 
is  a  case  in  point,  not  only  for  the  phenomenally  wretched 
weather  throughout,  but  for  the  extraordinary  plague  <^  wasps. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  late  Peaches,  such  as  Sea  Eagle,  would 
do  much  credit  this  year  to  the  best  cultural  skill  on  the  open 
wall.  I  have  some  late  Peaches  hanging  grey  and  hard  yet  on 
the  wall,  and  if  they  ripen  during  any  part  of  this  wet  month 
they  would  not  be  of  much  value  on  account  of  the  weather. 
Any  flavour  they  might  x>ossess  would  certainly  be  damaged 
with  the  rain.  Last  year  this  Peach  (Walburton  Late  Admir- 
able) ripened  all  right,  though  perhaps  a  shade  mealy,  but  last 
year  was  a  record  one  for  sunshine;  at  least  the  four  months 
from  July  to  November.  Peaches  appear  to  do  well  in  Den- 
mark, North  America,  and  other  places  having  higher  latitudes, 
and  more  severe  winters,  but  steadier  weather  than  we  can 
boast  of  in  Britain.       It  is  our  variable  weather  which  spells 
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isuch  uncertainty  in  every  crop  we  grow,  except  weeds  and  grass. 
Who  is  tool  enough  to  predict  his  next  year's  Strawberiy  crop 
from  their  present  appearance?  Could  he,  however^  depend 
upon  the  steadfast ness  of  the  weather  he  "could  do  this  to  the 
nicety  of  pounds.  Alas  I  this  is  impossible  in  our  island,  but  it 
ib  satisfactory  that  in  a  great  measure  the  art  and  ingenuity 
of  Britons  place  it  iu  their  power  to  overcome  the  climatic 
defect.— D.  C. 


Litbosp«rmnm  prostratnm. 

My  experience  of  this  plant  coincides  with  that  of  *'M." 
We  had  three  plants  put  out  during  last  spring  in  somewhat 
retentive  soil,  and  they  have  simply  existed,  and' made  scarcely 
any  growth  at  all.  I  have  recently  transplanted  them  into  some 
light,  sandy  material,  and  hope  next  year  to  see  good  results. 
I  nave  also  experienced  some  difficulty  in  propagating  this 
plant  fix>m  cuttings.  I  have  seen  large  bushes  on  the  rockery 
at  Killerton,  Exeter,  "doing  anyhow,"  the  soil  being  of  a  sandy 
nature.— G.  H.  H. 


In  reply  to  your  correspondent  "M.,**  in  respect  to  Litho- 
spermum  prostratum,  I  can  only  state  that  in  four  different 
counties  and  four  distinct  soils  I  have  seen  or  found  no  diffi- 
culty with  it.  In  one  case  it  was  clayey  loam,  and  grown  in 
quite  a  flat  position,  fuUy  open ;  another  on  a  very  sandy  and 
rather  dry  rockery;  again  on  good  peaty  soil;  whilst  at  Over- 
strand  it  was  in  rough  turf,  mixed  with  leaf  soil  and  crushed 
tufa  grit.  I  have  never  haa  experience  with  it  in  chalk.  The 
system  of  layering  is  advisable  in  any  case,  to  prevent  it  becom- 
ing stemmy.  I  may  say  that  in  two  cases  I  have  never  been 
successful  with  L.  Gastoni.  Perhaps  "M.*'  may  enlighten  me 
on  this  subject.— D.  W. 


H^t.*- 


Entomological  Notes. 

Maay-l«g^ed  Gaidtttt  Imeefci. 

One  day  I  called  the  attention  of  a  friend  to  a  large  and 
handsome  hawkmoth  caterpillar.  He  looked  at  it  for  a 
moment,  then,  with  a  shudder,  he  said,  "Yes,  it  may  be  beauti- 
ful or  curious,  but  I  oan't  do  with  the  legs,  such  a  lot  of  legs! " 
'*  Well,  what  is  there  unpleasant  in  themr*  I  answered,  '*  the 
caterpillal-  certainly  has  sixteen,  at  least  six  true  legs  and  ten 
prolegs  or  claspers,  that  aw  very  useful.  It  is  better  off  than 
creatures  which  have  only  two  or  four,  and  I  have  heard  you 
express  disgust  towards  snakes,  which  nave  no  legs  at  all." 

This  individual,  however,  is  not  alone  in  his  dislike  to  legs; 
other  people  are  about  who  have  an  unfriendly*  feeling  towards 
insects,  especially  cnawlenj,  for  the  same  reason.  The  species  we 
are  now  going  to  glance  at  are  rich  in  legs  beyond  their 
brethren  of  the  race,  but  they  are  wingless,  being  apterous 
insects,  akin  to  the  spiders  ancf  mites.  Naturalists  have  given 
them  the  name  of  Myriapods,  one  slightly  inaccurate,  since  the 
number  of  feet  never  reaches  near  a  thousand,  though  sometimes 
it  is  not  easv  to  ooant  them.  The  possession  of  many  legs  does 
n6t  always  bring  activity.     Some  of  these  insects  move  slowly 


ing  to  the  more  familiar  species,  and  applicable  enough;  the 
common  Julius  is  also  called  ''Maggie  Manyfeet."  But  why 
Macjgiey 

We  can  divide  these  insects  into  two  quite  natural  groups, 
and  one  contains  species  tliat  are  very  injurious  to  flowers  and 
vegetables.  The  others  were  for  a  long  while  under  suspicion 
from  their  occurring  about  roots,  but  we  consider  them  harm- 
less, and  believe  now  they  a/re  only  in  pursuit  of  prey  found  on 
or  near  ix)ots.  The  millipedes  start  life  with  three  pairs  of  feet. 
They  have  clusters  of  single  eyes,  and  jaws  or  mandibles  formed 
for  bitmg,  also  a  long  body.  Scientists  call  these  Chilognaths, 
that  is,  "jaw- jawed"  insects,  which  sounds  funny,  yet  expresses 
oorroctly  what  their  structure  is,  contrasted  with  that  of  the 
centipedes.  The  food  of'the  millipedes  is  vegetable  as  a  rule. 
Still,  they  sometimes  are  carnivorous,  seizing  small  larvee,  tiny 
snails  and  worms.  But  when  we  come  to  the  centipedes  we 
perceive  they  are  "  foot-jawed,*'  otherwise  the  Chilopods.  Their 
jaws  are  on  the  legs,  connected  with  a  duct,  which  leads  to  a 
poi«on  gland.  This  is  sufficient  evidence  that  centipedes  are 
designed  to  live  upon  prey,  and  such  l>eing  their  habit,  they  are 
not  only  harmless,  but  often  serviceable,  insects.  In  number  of 
feet  they  are  beaten  by  the  millipedes  generally.  About  twenty 
or  thirty  paira  is  their  average.  Two  of  the  species  are  eye- 
let, and  manage  to  live  by  a  keen  sense  of  touch. 

Neither  centipedes  nor  millipedes  are  ever  found  crawling 
upon  plant<<:  they  are  earth  livers,  living  under  the  soil  or  upon 
Its  sinf'iee.  Some  milliix>de8  occur  in  house>,  often  al>out 
kitcheu  sinks,  feeding  on  decaying  Hiatter.     Centipedes  seldom 


appear  indoors,  though  they  may  turn  up  in  a  damp  cellar, 
hunting  Ijt tie  insects  which  haunt  such  places.  The  millipedes, 
from  tneir  insidious  habits,  rank  amongst  our  worst  garden 
foes,  and  it  is  frequently  difficult  to  kill  them  without  damag- 
ing the  plants  they  are  attacking.  Probably,  of  these  snake 
millipedes,  the  species  most  detested  by  the  horticulturist  is  that 
called  Julus  pulchellus,  misnamed  surely,  one  would  say.  There 
does  not  seem  to  be  anything  beautiful  about  this  common  in- 
>eot ;  certainly  not  in  its  doings.  But  if  placed  under  a  magnify- 
ing glass,  we  must  own  it  is  a  pretty  object— creamy- white  body, 
adorned  with  a  double  row  of  pink  spots.  Having  good  jaws, 
and  being  slim  and  flexible,  this  is  fitted  to  bore lioles  in  the 
roots,  tubers,  and  stems  of  nlants.  Apparently  it  is  an  enemy 
more  or  less  active  all  through  the  year.  When  quite  young  the 
millipede  enters  flower  pots,  and  it  has  often  been  found  at  the 
roots  of  several  varieties  of  Eucharis.  Lilies  of  all  sorts  are 
favourites  with  the  pest,  also  Heartsease  and  Violas.  The 
kitchen  garden  reveals  it  at  the  roots  of  Cabbages  and  Beans, 
and  there  have  been  instances  on  farms  where  millipedes  have 
been  suspected  of  damaging  young  wheat. 

The  largest  British  species  is  J.  terrestris,  well  known  as  a 
feeder  upon  roots  and  tubers.'  Its  presence  amongst  diseased 
Potatoes,  however,  does  not  imply  that  the  millipede  does  much 
injury  to  this  vegetable,  eating  probably  matter  already  in  a 
istate  of  decay.  By  the  little  spike  at  its  tail  this  is  distin- 
guished from  J.  Londonensis,  about  the  same  size,  and  believed 
to  be  local  to  suburban  gardens.  Perhaps  it  has  a  partiality  for 
liondon  clay.  A  very  nasty  species,  owins  to  its  activity,  is 
Polydeimus  complanatus,  which  has  no  English  name,  and 
forms  a  sort  of  link  between  millipedes  and  centipedes,  having 
all  the  worst  qualities  of  the  former.  The  body  is  particulairly 
tough,  though  the  limbs  are  fragile.  Sometimes  these  occur  in 
scores  about  the  roots  of  plants  in  the  flower  or  kitchen  garden. 
Occasionally  we  import  millipedes.  They  are  discovered 
amongst  the  roots,  or  hidden  in  the  crowns  of  exotic  species. 
One  of  these,  brought  from  the  West  Indies,  is  round  and 
plump,  resembling  a  woodlouse,  and  has  been  found  injuring 
orchids. 

Passing  to  the  centipedes,  we  note  that  most  of  them,  by 
their  power  of  inflicting  vicious  bites,  prove  their  kinship  to 
the  scorpions  and  spiders,  and  in  some  hot  countries  the  lander 
centipedes  wander  about,  frequently  attacking  mankind.  Our 
little  species  have  neither  ability  nor  inclination  to  sting  us, 
but  in  a  few  rural  districts  people  liave  the  same  fear  of  them 
that  they  have  of  earwigs.  It  is  supposed  that  centipedes  enter 
the  ears,  and  may  do  serious  mischief  if  they  have  the  chance. 
Certainly  some  of  them  travel  above  ground  at  night,  but  were 
a  person  lying  then  on  the  eai-th  or  on  grass,  it  is  very  im- 
probable that  a  centipede  would  crawl  into  his  ear.  Anyhow, 
there  has  never  been  a  well  authenticated  Lnstanoe.  Familiar 
to  most  of  us  is  Geophilus  longicornis.  a  many-legged,  sinuous 
creature,  quife  as  snaKe  like  as  the  millipedes,  or  more  so.  Its 
name  tells  us  that  it  is  furnLshed  with  long  antennsB,  doubtless 
important  in  the  absence  of  eyes.  De  Geer  discovered  that  the 
female  places  her  eggs  in  a  little  hole  .and  watches  them  care- 
fully till  they  are  hatched,  coiling  herself  over  them. 

Not  only  entomologists  and  gardeners,  but  the  public 
generally,  have  made  acquaintance  with  the  electric  centipede 
(G.  elect ricus,  also  called  G.  subterraneus).  About  this  time  or 
later  it  is  occasionally  seen  traversing  a  held  or  garden  path 
at  eventide,  and  perhaps  a  notice  is  sent  to  a  newspaper^  record- 
ing the  appearance  of^an  autumn  glowworm.  But  this  insect 
is  distinguished  from  the  true  glowworm  by  the  peculiar  circum. 
stance  that  it^  light  is  often  left  as  a  narrow  shining  track  upon 
the  ground.  Some  have  noticed  the  luminosity  confined  to  the 
legs;  others  have  observed  it  all  over  the  body.  It  is  a  bluish 
green  light,  more  blue  towards  the  head,  says  one,  and  does  not 
seem  in  the  power  of  the  insect  to  control.  W^hether  this  light 
is  a  sort  of  protection  to  the  centipede  is  doubtful ;  it  might  be 
rather  a  source  of  peril,  showing  a  hungry  night  bird  where  it 
could  be  picked  up. 

Other  centipedes,  not  quite  so  slender  as  the  preceding, 
occur  commonly  throughout  Britain,  but  seem  more  noticeable 
or  more  numerous  in  some  yeans.  Probably  a  dry  spring  and 
summer,  like  that  of  1907,  is  not  agreeable  to  them.  Gryptops 
horten&is  is  frequently  unearthed  in  beds  and  borders.  It  has 
antennre  with  seventeen  joints,  and  twenty-one  pair  of  feet, 
tolerably  active  considering  it  has  no  eyes.  It  seizes  and  kills 
various  insects,  some  larger  than  itself.  Another  useful  species 
is  Lithabius  forfioatus;  this  is  furnished  with  eyes,  about  an  inch 
long,  and  is  the  broadest  of  our  native  species.  Traversing  the 
gaixlen  mould  during  summer,  it  has  been  seen  to^  capture 
unwary  flies,  which  sometimes  settle  upon  the  soil,  if  wet,  to 
imbibe  the  moisture. 

Then  there  is  a  curious  little  creature,  which  claims  just  a 
word,  that  seems  to  form  a  link  between  the  two  divisions. 
AVe  owe  the  discovery  of  this  to  Sir  John  Lubbock.  Few  gar- 
deners have  noticed  it,  I  expect,  owing  to  its  diminutive  size, 
yet  it  is  useful,  no  doubt,  in  its  way  one  of  Nature's  scavengers. 
It  is  called  Paiiropiis  Huxleyi,  and  ha^  feeble  mandibles,  living 
and  feeding  all  tlie  year  upon  docaying  vegetable  substances. 
—Entomologist. 
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Pentstemona  fPom  Seed. 

As  regards  this  method  of  propa^tion,  seed  should  be  sown 
in  any  light  sodl  in  pans  about  the  end  of  January,  and  the 
young  seedlings  transferred  to  boxes  or  frames  when  large 
enougih  to  handle,  taking  care  to  always  keep  them  sturdy  by 
allowing  plenty  of  air  and  light.  They  wall  not^  however,  flower 
€o  early  as  those  raised  from  cuttings,  but  form  a  good  succes- 
sion. 

Ohapaeteplstloa  of  May-FIowePlnff  and  Dap  win  Tulips. 

Many  people  will  be  glad  to  learn  what  are  the  differences, 
or  want  of  differences,  between  the  above  classes  of  Tulips,  and 
the  following  was  contributed  to  "The  Gardener*'  by  Rev. 
Joseph  Jacob:  "  Cotage  or  May  flowerers  have  no  very  distinc- 
tive features,  either  of  shape,  colour,  or  markings.  They  are 
old  varieties  which  have  been  unearthed  for  the  most  part  from 
old  gardens,  often  from  cottages.  They  flower  in  May. 
Gesmeriana  spathulata  (Gesner's  Tulip),  Mrs.  Moon,  Picotee, 
and  Golden  Crown,  are  examples.  Darwins  are  a  special  strain 
of  self-coloured  flowers  which  was  acquired  by  Messrs.  Krelage 
in  1885,  and  by  Ihem  first  introduced  into  commerce  in  1889. 
They  are  distinguished  by  their  long  stems,  vigorous  growth, 
a'nd  cup  shaped  flowers.  They  are  valuable  for  cutting,  and 
as  border  plants  have  no  superior.  They  have  in  recent  years 
been  used  successfully  for  late  forcing.  Clara  Butt,  Europe, 
Mrs.  Farnoombe  Sanders,  and  Night  are  good  examples."  But 
are  aU  Darwins  self-coloured  ? 

Polygonum  Baldaohuanloum. 

There  are  few  more  accommodating  climbing  plants  than  this 
Polygonum,  which  has  now  become  a  firm  favourite  with  all  who 
know  of  its  merits.  It  is  equally  at  home  whether  covering  a 
rough  unsightly  fence,  an  arbor,  arch,  or  pergola,  yet  it  is  not 
seen  at  its  best  in  any  of  these  positions.  It  is  most  delightful 
twining  and  clambering  ov«r  some  dark  leaved  tree,  preferably 
a  oonifef,  as  for  instance,  a  Juniper,  Tljuya,  or  Picea.  When 
once  established  it  grows  with  extnaordinary  rapidity,  and  soon 
festoons  a  tree  with  its  slender  shoots  and  graceful,  creamy- 
white  flowers.  P.  Baldschnanicum  flowers  in  early  summer  and 
Remains  in  beauty  for  several  weeks.  Although  it  grows  most 
readily  when  established,  some  find  a  diflBculty  in  persuading  it 
to  make  a  start.  When  well  rooted  all  aspects  and  positions 
come  alike  to  it,  it  thrive©  in  them  all,  but  when  planting  it  is 
wise  to  chooie  the  coolest  and  shadiest  side  of  the  tree,  so  that 
the  roots  may  have  oool  moist  soil  in  which  to  start.  In  such 
a  position  it  quickly  gets  good  root  hold,  and  when  growing 
freely  finds  its  way  in  and  out  of  the  branches  in  a  most  delight- 
ful way. 

Bowls  fop  Bulbs. 
Bowls  for  bulbs  should  be  shallow,  and  it  is  surprising  what 
a  charming  effect  can  be  obtained  by  g:iowing  Narcissi,  Hya^ 
cinths,  Tulips,  Chinodoxas,  Scilla  siberica,  and  Crocuses.  The 
Chinese  Joss  flower,  or  Sacred  Lily,  is  suitable,  and  when  the 
retarded  crowns  of  Lily  of  the  Valley  are  iKsed,  are  most  beauti- 
ful. The  material  used  is  fertilised  fibre^  shell,  and  charcoal— 
a  very  clean,  inodorous,  and  pleasant  mixture.  It  is  specially 
prepared  and  remarkably  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  such 
bulbs  in  the  Doulton  and  Japanese  china  bowls.  The  culture  is 
similar  to,  and  the  procedure  the  same  as,  in  using  the 
ordinary  potting  soil.  Avoid  too  much  water,  at  the  same 
time  the  fibre  should  at  no  time  become  dry.  After  placing  in 
the  bowls  or  vases,  put  them  either  in  a  cold  frame  or  oool 
greenhouse,  or  in  an  airy  cellar,  plunging  the  whole  in  ordinary 
ooooanut  fibre  refuse.  In  a  few  weeks  the  bulbs  will  have 
pushed  through  the  fibre,  when  they  may  be  taken  from  the 
plunging  material  and  be  gradually  brought  forward  to  the 
light  previous  to  placing  in  a  sunny  window  or  shelf  near  to 
the  glaes  in  the  conservatory.— S. 


Shpubs  with  Ooloupsd  Follaics* 

A  belt  of  dwarf  trees  and  shrubs  with  coloured  foliage  is 
sometimes  a  desirable  feature  in  or  about  a  garden.  The 
following  are  suitable  kinds:  Prunus  eera&us  atro-purpurea 
(syn.  P.  Pissardi);  Acere  in  variety,  particularly  Acer  paLma- 
tum  atropurpureum,  Acer  Negundo  oalifoi-nicum  aureum,  and 
Acer  Negundo  variegata;  also  purple  Hazel,  golden  Elm, 
A  triplex  halamus,  the  oval-leaved  yellow  Privet,  purple  Ber- 
beris,  Cornus  alba  variegata,  Euonymus  japonicus  foliis  aureo- 
variegatis,  Santolina  chamaecyparissius,  and  Euonymus  radi- 
cans  vaoiegata. 

Autumn  Sowing  of  Sweat  Peas  In  Pots. 

Where  it  is  found  impossible  to  prepare  the  soil  early 
enough  for  autumn  sowing,  or  wheae  the  soil  is  too  wet  for 
this  method  of  culture,  seeds  may  be  sown  in  the  autumn  in 
pots.  Mr.  Breadmore,  who  exhibits  flowers  that  are  unbeaten 
in  the  South  of  England,  adopts  this  method,  and  I  under- 
stand, says  a  writer  in  "The  Gardening  World,*'  that  Mr. 
Stevenson,  this  year's  winner  of  the  Eckford  cup,  has  also  used 
it  very  sucoessfully.  The  great  point  to  remember  is  not  to 
coddle  the  plants.  Kept  in  cold  frames,  they  should  receive 
abundance  of  fresh  air.  The  present  month  is  suitable  for 
sowing. 

Oapden  FupnlshlnR. 

The  developments  which  have  taken  place  in  filling  the- 
British  gardens  with  new  and  improved  floral  treasures  have 
had  their  counterpart  in  the  higher  standard  which  has  beerb 
reached  in  providing  an  appropriate  artistdo  setting.  The  . 
artist  has  co-operated  with  the  gardener,  and  with  a  har- 
monious blending  of  their  talents  some  charming  pictures  have 
been  produced.  Terra  eotta  ware  is  much  in  favour  amongst 
gardeners,  the  pleasing  soft  tone  being  preferable  to  the  cold 
white  of  artificial  stone,  whilst  the  material  is  equal  in  dura- 
bility. Elegant  vases,  of  a  classic  design,  with  imposing 
pedestals,  form  a  splendid  embellishment  for  garden  steps  or- 
wide  terraces.  Doulton  ware  is  in  favour  for  garden  orna- 
mentation. One  notable  feature  in  the  manufacture  of  this 
ware  is  that  the  process  of  decorati<Hi  is  carried  out  whilst 
the  pieces  are  plastic  or  unbaked,  and  the  ware  is  completed 
in  one  burning.  During  the  last  stage  of  firing  in  the  kilnsv 
when  the  ware  is  just  on  the  point  of  vitnfication,  common 
salt  is  tkrown  in  the  heated  chamber.  The  decomposition  of 
the  salt  fills  the  kiln  with  fumes  of  salt  vapour,  producing  on 
the  wares  a  thin  glaze  of  silicate  of  soda,  the  coating  being- 
very  even  and  thin.  Some  ornate  samples  of  this  ware  were- 
seen  in  the  grounds  of  the  British  Commission  house  at  the^ 
Stu  Louis  exhibition. 

Asalaas  fop  Fopclnff. 

The  imported  Azaleas  will  soon  be  here,  and  where  they  liave 
to  be  forced  in  time  for  Christmas  no  time  must  be  lost  before 
getting  them  potted  and  established.  In  places  where  orchidsN 
ane  mnch  grown  it  is  the  custom  to  use  the  fine  sand  and  earth 
shaken  out  of  the  orchid  peat  for  potting  Azaleas.  This  is  all 
right  where  the  plant©  are  to  be  forced  into  flower  and  sold,  as. 
it  sets  close  around  the  hair-like  roots  and  does  not  have  tiaiB^ 
to  sour  before  the  plants  are  sold.  But  those  intended  for  keep- 
ing for  flowering  year  after  year  should  have  the  best  of  fibry 
peat  with  only  a  little  of  the  loose  soil  removed,  and  one-foui-tli 
tlie  quantity  of  good  loam  and  dried  cow  manure  in  equal  pro- 
portions. The  best  position  for  the  plants  after  potting  is  on  a 
cool  bottom  of  ashes  in  a  quite  oool  house,  well  ventilated,  and 
if  a  light  modem  structure,  slightly  shaded  should  the  weather 
prove  bright-  The  heads  must  be  sprayed  twice  daily  lightly 
or  more  heavily  according  to  the  weather,  of  course,  cutting 
out  the  spraying  if  wet  or  very  dull.  In  two  or  three  weeks  the 
leaves  will  show  in  an  unmistakable  way  whether  the  ix)ots  are 
making  proper  headway  or  not.  If  they  are,  the  foliage  will 
be  stiff,  standing  out  well  from  the  stems  and  rustling  to  the 
touch  ;  it  will  also  have  a  glossy  appearance.  On  tJie  other 
hand,  if  the  roots  are  not  working  properly,  the  foliage  will  l>e 
dull  looking  and  soft;  in  some  eases  it  may  be  even  wilting. 
For  the  earliest  forcing  plants  it  will  be  necessary  to  select 
these  well  established  specimens,  while  these  that  have  not 
taken  hold  so  well  may  be  left  to  flower  later. 
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Leaditic:    Classes    in    Prize    Schedules. 

{Conclvded   from    page   396,) 

Another  of  tho  most  important  shows  ia  that  held  by  the 
Ancient  Spoiety  of  York  Florists  in  the  Exhibition  Building. 
Nowhere  else  can  such  groups  of  plants  be  seen  as  there.  Large 
prizes  are  annually  offered,  which  stimulate  competitors.  The 
leading  elaas  is  for  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums  and  foliage 
plants,  occupying  100  square  feet,  and  £10  is  the  premier  award. 
For  a  pillar  group  of  decorative  varieties,  £6  is  the  leading 
award.  Quite  thirty  classes  are  arranged  for  cut  blooms.  £lO 
are  given  for  the  leading  exhibit  for  three  dozen  Japanese.  The 
decorative  section  is  much  encouraged  here  too. 

The  forty-seventh  annual  exhibition  of  the  Birmingham  and 
Midland  Counties  Chrysanthemum  Society  is  to  be  held  in  the 
Bingley  Hall,  November  13,  14,  and  15.  This  is  undoubtedly 
a  great  centre  of  horticulture,  and  oh  this  occasion,  as  in  the 
past,  an  extremely  fine  display  will  be  held.  The  schedule  is 
most  comprehensive.  Nine  classes  are  arranged  for  Chrysanthe- 
mum plants,  seven  for  miscellaneous  plants,  of  which 
Primulas  have  long  been  an  outstanding  feature  at  this  show. 
In  the  cut  bloom  section  eighteen  classes  are  provid€>d,  all  to 
be  staiged  in  vases.  The  leading  class  is  for  a  group  to  be 
arnanged  on  a  floor  space  of  20ft  by  12ft,  with  foliage  plants. 
The  premier  award  is  £15,  with  a  silver  challenge  shield.  This 
is  a  commendable  attempt  to  alter  the  existing  method  of 
staging  large  cut  blooms ;  £10  is  the  second  prize.  £6  are 
given  ais  the  leading  prize  for  six  varieties  Japanese,  three 
blooms  of  each ;  £4  for  four  vases ;  and  £1  for  various  specified 
coloured  varieties,  three  blooms  of  each;  also  £3  for  four  in- 
curved varieties,  three  of  each.  In  the  single  flowered  sec- 
tion only  fifteen  shillings  are  offered  for  four  varieties,  eight 
aprays  of  each,  a  sum  totally  out  of  proportion.  Dinner  table 
decoration  is  here  a  popular  class,  and  £3  are  offered  for  a 
table  8ft  by  4ft,  with  Chrysanthemums  and  foliage.  At  no 
other  show  can  be  seen  so  many  competitors  as  here.  Four- 
teen classes  are  arranged  for  fruit,  and  seventy  for  vegetables. 

In  the  Town  Hall,  November  13,  the  Reading  Show  is  held, 
and  is  usually  a  good  display.  A  challenge  cup  and  £5  are 
offered  for  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums  and  foliage  plants. 
Ten  classes  are  provided  for  cut  blooms.  A  somewhat  novel 
class. is  that  for  six  Chrysanthemum  plants  raised  from  seed 
within  twelve  months  of  the  show.  A  prize  of  two  guineas  is 
offered  by  Messrs.   Sutton  and  Sons. 

The  Leeds  Paxton  Society  hold  their  nineteenth  show  in 
the  Town  Hall  on  November  19  and  20.  Six  open  classes  are 
provided  for  cut  blooms.  The  leading  one  is  for  eighteen  in- 
curved, and  the  same  number  Japanese,  distinct.  A  cup  value 
seven  guineas,  and  the  same  amount  in  cash,  is  the  leading 
prize.     Many  classes  are  arranged  for  local  growers. 

The  Norwich  Society  hold  their  annual  display  on  Novem- 
ber 21.  In  the  cut  bloom  section  five  guineas  are  offered  for 
forty-eight  Japanese,  in  not  less  than  thirty-six  varieties.  A 
county  class  for  three  dozen  Japanese  is  also  arranged.  Si>ecial 
encouragement  is  given  to  those  naturally  grown,  as  twelve 
distinct,  in  vases,  each  to  contain  six  terminal  sprays.  Many 
classes  are  i>rorvided  also  for  miscellaneous  subjects,  such  as 
Violets,  Salvias,  and  Carnations,  beside  fruit  and  vegetables. 

The  East  of  England  Chrysanthemum  Show  opens  at 
Ipswich,  November  12  and  13.  There  are  eight  open  classes 
for  cut  blooms.  Twenty-four  Japanese,  distinct,  to  be  arwtnged 
in  eight  vases,  is  the  leadinor  class.  Four  classes  are  provided 
for  decorative"  kinds.  Violets  and  Carnations  are  encou- 
raged.—E.  MOLYNEUX. 


PPDy-flowered  Dablias. 

This  new  section  of  decorative  Dahlias  bids  fair  to  become 
very  popular.  Like  most  new  things,  they  did  not  meet  with 
a  good  reception  at  first.  I  remember  our  friends  the  Dutch- 
men first  staging  them  at  one  of  the  R.H.S.  meetings.  On  that 
occasion  they  received  scant  praise;  indeed,  they  received  a 
ooiisiderahle  amount  of  derisive  criticism,  most  Dahlia  men 
being  of  opinion  that  it  was  a  case  of  setting  the  clock  back. 


However,  the  Dutchmen  kept  i>eg?ing  away  with  that  per- 
tinacity which  has  made  them  famous.  At  last,  Mr.  John 
Green,  of  "Hobbies,"  resolved  to  take  them  up  under  their 
present  title  by  exhibiting  them  in  London  and  elsewhere. 
The  general  public  then  had  an  opportunitv  of  seeing  them, 
and  having  seen  them  lost  no  time  in  booking  their  orders. 
Our  public  parks  have  been  training  the  amateurs  as  to  their 
adaptability  for  mai»sing  together  in  large  beds,  bordere,  and 
on  the  edge  of  shrubberies,  so  that  I  fully  expect  them  to  gain 
in  i>opularity  the  next  few  seasons.  Their  unconventional 
character,  and  their  curious  colours,  appeal  to  most  lovers  of 
flowers.  Thej;  have  a  good  sturdy  nabit,  though  somo  of  the 
varieties,  having  the  largest  flowers,  are  inclined  to  hang  their 
heads ;  but  this  is  a  matter  that  can  be  rectified  in  a  few  years. 
Some  already  oarrv  their  huge  blossoms  splendidl^r,  and  as  they 
seed  easily  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  correcting  the  habit. 

The  best  twelve  in  commerce  at  the  present  time  are  Glory 
of  Baarm,  a  soft  pink,  with  erect  flowers,  a  splendid-  habit. 
I  have  flowered  a  quantity  in  No.  16  pots  this  year,  and  they 
were  quite  charming.  Paul  Kruger,  white,  striped  red,  a  short 
grower,  but  very  free  and  sturdy.  King  Leopold  is  the  best 
yellow,  a  large,  semi^ouble  variety.  Germania,  dark  wine  red 
colour  with  a  velvety  sheen,  and  Queen  Emma,  salmon,  shaded 
lilac,  a  most  attractive  flower.  Dr.  K.  W.  Van  Grorkom  may 
be  described  as  white  shaded  rose ;  Duke  Henry,  soft  dairk  red, 
very  large  flowers;  Queen  Wilhelmina,  a  pure  white,  semi- 
double,  useful  for  vase  decoration ;  H.  Homsveld,  a  curious 
shade  of  amber  and  salmon,  but  the  colours  vary  very  much ; 
Merveille,  another  curious  though  sitriking  variety,  onange 
shaded  yellow ;  and  Baron  de  Grancy,  a  nice  single  white,  with 
wavy  florets. 

I  am  glad  to  sav  we  shall  soon  have  some  English  seedlings 
on  the  market,  for  I  have  received  a  box  of  blooms  from  Messrs. 
Bakem,  Wolvei^hampton,  that  quite  surpass  any  of  the  i>resent 
varieties  in  commerce.  The  self  colours  were  far  more  brilliant, 
and  the  flowers  equally  ktrge^  while  the  strii>ed  and  fancy 
varieties  were  quite  bewildering,  many  of  them  defying 
description.  It  is  to  be  hoped  Messrs.  Bakers  will  select  only 
those  sorts  that  have  a  gooo  erect  habit,  stiff  stems,  and  flower 
well  above  the  foliage.— J.  B.  Riding. 


-^^^^ 


Garden  OrnaDients. 


Two  weeks  ago  we  described  an  alcove  water-basin  as  a 
feature  of  the  ornamental  grounds;  to-day  we  devote  some 
consideration  to  the  forecourt  or  terrace.  A  lengthy  chapter 
might  be  written  on  this  subject,  but  here  we  must  tr^t  of  it 
in  generalities.  The  photograph  before  us  is  of  a  terrace 
parterre  at  Lady  Wantage's  residence  of  Ixxikinge  Park.  The 
mansion  is  upon  the  right  hand,  and  the  beautiful  private 
chapel  is  at  right  angles  to  it,  leftward.  Of  the  latter  building 
we  need  take  no  concern  now;  but  of  another  adjunct,  namely,^ 
the  fountain,  this  may  be  said,  that  where  fountains  are  de- 
sired, no  matter  what  the  position,  the  first  essential  is  a  regular 
and  good  supply  of  water.  Another  fact  to  be  coiusidered  is 
whether  shelter  may  not  be  necessary.  We  have  seen  tall 
columns  of  wator  blown  into  spray  by  a  brisk  wind,  and  this 
spray  caused  annoyance  to  passers-by  at  quite  a  long  way  off. 
Fountains,  of  course,  must  be  under  control,  and  the  water 
ought  to  be  turned  off  if  the  day  is  boisterous.  Fountains  like 
the  one  in  the  picture  should  preferably  have  an  upright  jet, 
or  even  a  simple  bubble,  rising  up  a  foot  or  two.  When  the 
terrace-parterre  adjoins  the  house,  as  it  usually  does,  the 
paths  between  the  beds  (assuming  the  adoption  of  beds)  may 
be  paved  or  flagged.  It  is  generally  wise  also  to  confine  the 
shape  of  the  beds  to  squares,  rectangles,  and  such-like  fomw, 
rather  than  to  curving  patterns.  The  beds  will  be  most 
fittingly  filled  with  Hoses,  Heliotrope,  Violas,  Carnatioins,  and 
such  bushy  plants  as  Verbena  venosa.  Calceolarias,  Pelar- 
goniums, or  \nth  neat  shrubs,  Wallflowers,  Primroses,  &c.,  in 
winter. 

Where  walls  are  desirable,  their  style  will  be  governed 
partly  by  the  architecture  of  the  house  and  partJy  by  the 
aepth  and  breadth  of  the  terrace.  If  the  depth  or  slope  of  the 
terrace  does  not  exceed  3ft,  a  wall  of  sitting-height^  say  17in. 
is  sufficient ;  or  it  may  be  less.  If  a  greater  &pth  exists,  a  wall 
of  3ft  may  be  planned.  If  the  mansion  is  heavy  and  castellated, 
adopt  that  form  in  your  terrace  wall,  with  filials  and  em- 
brasures ;  if  the  building  is  light  and  spiry,  then  prefer  an 
ornamental,  balustraded,  or  panelled  wall.  Certainly,  the  cost 
of  such  well-planned  terraces  is  large;  but  the  initial  outlay  is 
the  greatest,  and  the  after-cost  is  much  less  than  in  the  case 
of  grass  terraces  having  sloping  banks.  These,  by  the  way, 
are  often  made  far  too  steep,  in  which  case  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  mow   them. 
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Tbe  Onion  o!  Hoiticnltnial  Societies. 

Flnt  Annuftl  Conferenee,  Ootober  18. 

An  informal  conference  of  horticultural  mutual  improve- 
ttient  societies  was  he4d  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Hall^  Vin- 
cent Square,  Westminster,  on  October  18,  at  2.30  p.m.,  when 
matters  concerning  the  newly-inaugurated  Union  of  Horti- 
cultural Mutual  ImproYcment  Societies  were  discussed.  Sir 
Albert  Rollit,  J. P.,  a  member  of  the  CkHincil  of  the  R.H.8., 
occupied  the  chair,  and  there  were  also  present  the  Rev.  W. 
Wilks,  M.A.,  secretary  to  the  R.H.8.,  and  thirty-eight  dele- 
gates from  the  following  horticultural  societies: — 

Addlestone,  Chertsey  and  Ottershaw  Gardeners'  Association. 

Battersea,  Clapham  and  Wandsworth  Amateur  Chrysanthemum 
and  Horticultural  Society. 

6t,  Barnabas  (Sutton)  Horticultural  Society, 

Beckenham  Horticultural   Society. 

Capel,  Ockley  and  Newdigate,  St.  Holmwood  and  Bvsper  Horti- 
cultural Society. 

Caterham  Horticultural   Society. 

Chislehurst  and  District  Gardeners'  Mutual  Improvement 
Association. 

Croydon  Mutual  Improvement  Society. 

Dulwich  Chrysanthemum  Society. 

Egham  Gardeners'  Association. 

Guildford  Gardeners'  Association. 

Harrow  and  Boxteth  Allotment  Society. 

Highcliffe  and  District  Gardeners*  Mutual  Improvement  Society. 

Kenley  Gardeners'  Mutual  Improvement  Society. 

Kingston  and  District  Gardeners'  Mutual  Improvement  Society. 

Ladywell  and  Lewisham  Horticultural  Society. 

Penshurst   Gardening   Association. 

Bedhill,  Reigate  and  District  Gardeners'  Mutual  Improvement 
Society. 

Salisbury  and  District  Gardeners'  Mutual  Improvement  Society. 

South  Merstham   Horticultural   Society. 

Tooting,  Balham.  Merton  and  Mitcham  Horticultural   Society. 

Wimbledon  and  District  Gardeners'  Mutual  Improvement  Society. 

Wisley  and  District  Mutual  Improvement  Society. 

Wolverton  Horticultural,  Floral  and  Bee-keepers    Society. 

It  was  announced  that  letters  expressing  satisfaction  at 
the  formation  of  the  Union  had  been  receivea  from  the  follow- 
ing societies,  who  were,  however,  unable  to  send  delegates  to 
t^e  day's  conference. 

Crawley  and  District  Gardeners'  Mutual  Improvement  Society. 
Bournemouth  Mutual  Improvement  Society. 
Ipswich  and  District  Gardeners'  Association. 
Newport  and  District  Gardeners'  Mutual  Improvement  Society. 
Rudgwick  Debating  Society. 
Turnford  Hall  Nurseries  Workmen's  Institute. 

At  the  (request  of  the  chairman,  the  secretary  at  once  pro- 
ceeded to  state  the  origin  and  objects  of  the  proposed  Union. 
He  said  that  the  Cbuncil  of  the  Roval  Horticultural  Society, 
appreciating  the  great  good  done  by  mutual  improvement 
societies,  and  realising  tne  difficulties  sometimes  experienced 
in  maintaining  their  activity,  interest,  and  progress,  difficulties 
arising  often  only  from  the  lack  of  easily  aooeesible  help  and 
information :  and  having  been  informed  that  the  help  of  the 
R.H.S.  would  be  acceptable,  have  determined  to  initiate  this 
Union  as  the  best  means  to  secure  to  such  societies  the 
assistance  they  need.  In  speaking  of  assistance,  let  it  not  be 
supposed  that  financial  assistance  is  meant.  The  Council 
hox>e  they  will  be  enabled  to  assist  exist-in^,  and  to  promote 
new,  mutual  improvement  societies  by  supplying  the  machinery 
whereby  one  mutual  improvement  societv  may  help  another, 
and  be  in  turn  itself  helped.  But  if  the  R.H.S.  is  thus  to  give 
and  to  promote  mutual  help  and  co-operation,  it  can  onlv  do 
so  by  receiving  help  and  co-operation  in  return.  Ana  as 
regards  this  help,  it  Lb,  for  example,  often  very  difficult  for 
mutual  improvement  societies  to  make  up  a  list  of  lectures 
for  their  winter  meetings.  It  has  three  or  four  good  men  at 
the  work  perhaps,  but  when  these  are  used  up  they  have  no 
one  else  to  fall  back  upon.  So  the  R.H.S.,  by  keeping  a  list 
of  such  lectures,  might  assist  one  mutual  improvement  society 
to  lend  out  its  lectures  to  another,  and  receive  a  loan  in  return. 
Where  this  is  impossible,  or  should  any  promised  lecture  fall 
through  unexpectedly,  the  R.H.S.,  by  keeping  a  small  stock  of 
typed  or  printed  lectures,  might  fill  the  gap. 

The  meeting  had  two  objects : — First,  to  explain  the  purport 
of  the  proposed  Union;  and  second,  to  receive  information  of 
what  help  the  mutual  improvement  societies  represented  can 
give  to  tne  other  mutual  improvement  societies,  so  that  when 
application  is  made  to  the  Union  information  can  be  given. 

The  R.H.S.  has  a  further  object  in  the  Union.  It  desires 
to  multiply  these  useful  mutual  improvement  societies 
throughout  the  country,  and  in  order  to  do  this  it  must  be 
prepared  with  suggestions  and  model  rules,  and  these  it  can 
onl^  ^et  by  asking  those  who  have  already  formed  such 
societies  to  place  their  experience  and  rules  at  service  for 
the  benefit  of  fellow  gardeners  elsewhere. 

Sir  Albert  Rollit,  LL.D.,  said  the  secretary  had  well  ex- 
pressed the  proposals  for  the  formation  of  the  Union,  and  the 
objects  of  the  Council  in  supporting  it.     Most  of  the  delegates 


present  were  members  of  horticultural  mutual  improveipent 
societies,  and  he  considered  there  was  nothing  better  for 
securing  freedom  of  thought,  expression  and  action  than  de- 
bating societies.  In  his  early  years  he  had  found  a  debating 
society  of  much  educational  benefit  in  his  old  citv  of  Hull.  One 
result  was  his  chairmanship  for  many  years  of  tne  Hull  Botanic 
Gardens,  and  also  ohairmanship  of  the  National  Chrysanthe- 
mum Society.  Horticultural  mutual  improvement  societies 
were  a  means  of  education  for  gardeneiB,  and  education  might 
be  divided  into  two  classes,  vis.,  the  education  which  is  given 
to  us.  and  the  education  which  we  gave  ourselves.  The  R.H.S., 
by  this  Union,  was  making  an  efEort  through  co-ordination 
and  organisation,  to  increase  the  scope  and  sphere  of  action 
and  educative  value  of  the  mutual  improvement  societies,  by 
bringing  them  into  much  more  usefulness  through  contact 
with  each  other,  and  with  the  society  itself.  Tne  former 
units,  whilst  retaining  all  their  former  individuality  and 
utility,  were  to  become  a  united  unit  of  a  much  larger  ability 
for  mutual  good.  The  Union,  therefore,  signified  wider  educa- 
tion. 

Experienced  and  competent  lecturers  would  be  provided, 
and  would  be  a  most  valuable  adjunct,  as  would  the  lectures 
themselves,  especially  those  with  Lantern  slides,  which  secured 
the  most  effective  of  all  teaching  through  the  oouble  stimulant 
of  the  ears  and  the  eyes. .  The  annual  conference  would  also 
be  the  means  of  bringing  them  up  to  date,  for  there  the  ripest 
and  latest  experience  and  opinions  of  each  would  be  given, 
which  led  him  to  mention  once  more  the  art  of  expression. 
Speakers  as  a  general  rule  ought  to  prepare  their  speeches; 
he  had  little  patience  with  the  man  who  said  he  coula  always 
get  up  on  a  platform  and  speak  without  the  slightest  prepara- 
tion. This  too  frequently  meant  matter  and  words  which  were 
mere  consolation  platitudes  and  generalities.  Speakers  ought 
to  think  what  they  are  going  to  say.  for  the  responsibilitv  of 
occupying  even  a  hundred  persons  for  oQly  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  was  great,  as  could  be  calculated  by  rule  of  three.  He 
did  not  mean  learn  the  words,  but  learn  the  subject.  Let 
them  first  be  full  of  their  subject,  then  the  words  would  oome 
like  sparks  from  the  anvil.  Let  them  be  ready  with  a  few 
good  illustrations,  and  not  forget  a  touch  of  humour.  Surely 
some  little  laughter  was  due  to  those  who  sat  patientlv  to 
listen.  Through  such  a  course  the  art  of  imprompt*a  speaking 
would  first  be  reached,  for  which  they  must  of  course  oe  pre- 

Eared  at  times.  It  has  been  said :  "  A  Scotchman  thinks  before 
e  speaks,  an  Irishman  after  he  has  spoken,  and  an  English- 
man while  he  »  speaking. ''  And  let  them  not  forget  that  the 
art  of  oratory  is  tne  art  of  persuasion  to  carry  their  point,  and 
the  meeting  with  them,  and  to  appeal  to  the  minds  of  others 
through  facts  and  by  argument,  and  through  intellect  and 
thought.  For  clearness  and  sequence  of  thought,  and  orderly 
arrangement  and  attention  should  be  given  not  only  to  the 
substance,  but  to  the  form  of  a  public  ^wech. 

Mr.  Oxtoby,  of  the  Croydon  Mutual  Improvement  Society, 
warmly  appreciated  the  scheme  for  the  Union,  and  sug- 
gusted  that  in  view  of  the  great  desirability  of  inducing  young 
men  to  Join  horticultural  mutual  improvement  societies  the 
R.H.S.  should  offer  certificates  for  papers  prepared  and  read 
bv  them  before  their  respective  societies.  Mr.  Mills,  also  of 
tne  Croydon  Society,  suggested  the  insertion  of  the  word 
''amateur"  in  the  first  paragraph  of  the  printed  particulars, 
and  also  that  the  lecturers  should  be  necessarily  members  of  a 
horticultural  mutual  improvement  society;  and  thirdly,  that 
the  affiliation  fee  of  the  society  (£1  Is.)  should  also  entitle 
the  affiliated  sodetv  to  the  benefits  of  the  Union,  without  the 
further  payment  of  the  5s.  Union  fee. 

Mr.  Seaman,  of  the  Redhill  and  Reigate  Society,  detailed 
the  work  of  his  society,  which  now  possesses  250  members  and 
a  library  of  350  volumes.  He  felt  that  the  proposed  annual 
conference  would  be  helpful  to  all  societies,  to  those  of  many 
years  standing  and  now  well  established,  and  equally  to  those 
younger  ones  who  want  to  make  progress,  but  as  yet  lack 
experience.  He  held  that  a  library  is  a  very  essential  factor 
in  any  hortioiiltuf al  society,  and  the  one  at  Redhill  was  started 
by  the  gift  o#?ane  volume  by  each  member,  other  and  valuable 
books  following  from  outside  friends,  vice-presidents,  and" 
others. 

Mr.  Sturt,  of  the  Egham  Gai'deners'  Association,  said  that 
his  society  was  of  but  two  or  three  years'  standing,  but  he  was 
oonfident  that  this  Union  would  enable  his  own  and  other 
similar  societies  to  go  forward  more  rapidly.  He  hoped  that 
the  information  to  be  secured  and  collated  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Union  would  be  made  easily  available  for  tho^e  secretaries 
living  at  a  distance  from  London,  and  that  if  possible,  the  don- 
ferenoe  should  be  on  the  first  day  of  the  fruit  show^  and  that 
the  secretaries  of  the  R.H.S.  could  afford  to  societies  joining 
the  Unicoi  opportunities  to  visit  notable  private  gardens 
throughout  the  oountry. 

Mr.  Farley,  of  the  Kingston  and  District  Improvement 
Society,  asked  whether  the  definite  management  of  the^  Union 
woujd  be  in  the  hands  of  the  representatives  of  the  societies 
jointing.     Mr.  Price,  of  the  Beckenham  Horticultural  Society, 
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and  others,  thought  that  the  fee  of  the  Union  should  be  over 
and  above  th-e  fee  for  affiliation.  Mr.  Thomtow,  also  of  the 
Beckenham  Horticultural  Society,  commenting  upon  finance, 
called  attention  to  the  financial  nelp  his  society  received  from 
the  local  technioal  education  authority,  and  to  the  excellent 
good  fellowship  of  gardeners,  and  further  gave  a  few  helpful 
suggestions  for  the  conduct  of  the  winter  meetings  of  the 
societies. 

The  secretary,  with  the  chairman's  consent,  then  rose  to 
answer  the  various  questions  put: — 

(1.)  It  was  nnnedessary  to  <add  the  word  "amateur"  to 
paragraph  1,  because  all  who  joined  a  sardeners'  mutual  im- 
provement society  would  be  gai-deners,  whether  they  happened 
to  earn  their  living  by  it,  or  whether  they  did  it  for  pleasure 
only.  This  matter  was  put  to  the  vote,  and  it  was  unanimously 
agreed  to  use  only  the  one  word  "gardener." 

(2.)  Certificates  to  young  lecturers :  the  great  difficulty 
surrounding  this,  and  the  expense  entailed  by  the  examination 
of  such  a  large  number  of  lectures,  was  explained,  but  the 
secretarv  asked  that  the  matter  might  be  left  in  abeyance 
for  further  consideration. 

(3.)  He  was  prepared  to  recommend  to  the  Council  that  all 
affiUated  Aooieties  now  on  the  list,  and  those  who  shall  subse- 
quently become  affiliated,  shall  enjoy  the  additional  privileges 
of  the  Union  without  further  payment.  At  the  same  time 
societies  which  could  not  afford  to  affiliate  with  the  R.H.S. 
may  yet  enjoy  the  privileges  offered-  by  the  Union,  without 
also  taking  up  those  of  affination.  This  was  heartily  received 
by  all  present. 

(4.)  The  charge  for  typewritten  lectures  was  a  question 
that  at  the  moment  could  not  be  answered,  but  it  was  thought 
all  would  agree  that  whatever  the  capital  outlay  an  the  pro- 
vision of  such  lectures,  the  society,  from  a  buBineas  point  of 
view,  were  at  least  entitled  to  five  per  cent,  interest  on  the 
same.     This  was  gladly  accepted. 

(o.)  To  arrange  the  conference  on  the  first  day  of  the 
annual  British  Fruit  Show  in  lieu  of  the  second  day,  is  a 
matter  of  great  difficulty,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  work  and 
the  engagement  of  rooms;  but  tne  matter  should  have  further 
oonaide  ration. 

(6.)  To  offer  to  arrange  for  visits  to  private  gardens  would 
make  the  number  so  great  as  to  become  practically  a  nuisance 
to  the  owners,  but  no  doubt  such,  and  many  other  matters,  can 
fKX>m  time  to  time  be  arranged. 

(7.)  The  management  of  the  Union  will  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  Council  of  the  R.H.S.  alone.  If  the  Council  are,  with  such 
willingness,  ready  to  render  every  assistance  to  societies  join- 
ing the  Union,  they  are  at  least  entitled  to  the  trust  and  con- 
fi<^nce  of  those  societies  until  cause  to  the  contrary  be  forth- 
coming. 

Mr.  Jay,  of  the  Sutton  Society,  proposed  that  a  very 
sincere  and  hearty  vote  of  thanks  from  all  the  delegates  pre- 
sent be  offered  to  the  President  and  Council  of  the  R.H.S. 
for  the  great  help  they  are  to  render  to  horticultural  mutual 
inaprovement  societies  in  the  proposals  now  before  them,  and 
an  expression  of  gratitude  also  fell  to  the  secretary  of  the 
society  for  the  very  active  sympathy  he  has  shown  in  bringing 
this  matter  forward,  for  it  is  he  who  has  grasped,  with  us,  our 
real  need  and  desire,  and  has  put  it  into  a  practical  form  and 
issue.  This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Dean,  of  the  Kingston 
ScKjiety,  and  canied  unanimously. 

The  chairman  thanked  them  for  the  proposition,  which  he 
promised  to  convey  to  the  Council,  who,  he  was  sure,  would 
try  to  carry  out  the  work  of  the  Union  in  the  best  possible 
way  they  could.  He  called  attention  to  a  remark  which  had 
l>een  made  by  one  of  the  delegates  making  a  distinction 
between  practice  and  theory.  He  said  there  wtta  no  such  dis- 
tinction. Theory  and  practice  are  the  complement  of  each 
other  and  must  always  go  hand  in  hand  where  good  work 
in  any  calling  is  to  be  accomplished.  He  was  so  glad  that  the 
insertion  of  the  Word  "amateur"  had  been  abandoned,  and 
explained  that  the  true  meaning  of  the  word  was  only  "one 
who  has  a  love  for  a  thing,''  and  be  a  man  a  gardener  by 
calling,  or  a  gardener  by  nature  like  the  secretary,  both  had, 
or  ought  to  have,  the  same  love  for  the  thing.  Tne  addition 
of  the  word  was  therefore  unnecessary. 


Taxing  Workmen's  Greenhouses. 

Much  indignation  has  been  aroused  among  amateur  gar- 
deners in  Bacup,- Lancashire,  and  the  vicinity,  by  the  receipt 
of  a  note  levying  a  rate  upon  their  greenhouses.'  For  some 
years  much  intei^est  has  been  taken  in  Bacup  in  the  cultivation 
of  plants  and  flowers,  mainly  owing  to  the  stimulus  given  by 
the  old  established  Rossendale  Horticultural  Society,  and  many 
of  the  working  men,  reports  "  The  Standard,'*  have  put  up 
at  their  own  expense  greenhouses  on  what  were  formerly  un- 
sightly plots  of  ground.  Hence  they  resent  being  called  upon 
to  p»ay  IOh.  or  12s.  a  year  in  rates,  besides  submitting  a  plan 
and  paying  Is.  a  year  to  the  corporation  as  an  acknowledg- 
ment. 


Sbiabs. 


It  is  not  too  much  to  assert  that  every  shrub,  if  well  grown, 
is  more  or  less  beautiful,  at  leas^  at  some  time  during  the 
year.  Take  as  an  extreme  instance  those  much  oespised 
shrubs,  the  Cherry  and  Portugal  Laurels.  We  usually  see 
them  growing  with  much  too  little  space  allotted  to  them,  so 
that  they  have  to  be  cut  into  round  bushes,  and  even — tell  it 
not  in  Gath — clipped  with  shears,  so  that  the  outer  foliage 
consists  of  mutilated  leaves.  But  see  either  of  these  shrubs 
really  well  grown,  with  good  bi^anches  all  the  wav  down  to  the 
ground,  and  each  branch  with  full  liberty  to  display  its  natuiml 
grace,  and  then  most  will  admit  that  even  these  shrubs  are 
beautiful  all  the  winter,  and  not  less  so  when  in  the  fresh 
vigour  of  their  early  summer  growth.  These  shrubs  are  siinply 
selected  as  extreme  examples.  The  aim  should  be  to  grow 
each  shrub  so  that  it  lias  full  opportunity  to  display  its  natural 
characteristics.  It  is  a  mistake  to  grow  very  ranomant  shrubs 
in  small  gardens  where  they  cannot  be  given  sufficient  space 
to  develop,  for  not  only  do  they  make  a  small  garden  appear 
smaller,  but  they  have  to  be  incessantly  cut,  and  this  is  an 
evil  when  the  object  of  doing  it  is  to  restrict  the  shrubs  in 
size,  an  evil  which  is  often  necessary,  ^ibt  only  in  small  gardens, 
but  in  large  ones  as  well,  through  insufficient  space  having 
been  allowed  them.  In  no  other  way  can  they  be  prevented 
from  smothering  the  more  delicately  growing  shrubs  around 
them. 

Where  such  restriction  is  necessary  there  is  one  way,  ai»d 
one  way  only,  in  which  it  should  be  don^,  and  that  is^  not  by 
cutting  off  the  outside,  but  by  cutting  out  branches  from  the 
centre  of  the  tree,  pretty  much  as  one  cuts  out  the  old  wood 
from  a  Black  Currant  bush.  If  a  little  of  this  is  done  every 
year  to  those  shrubs  which  need  such  restriction ^  it  will  Le 
found  that  the  shrub  can  be  kept  to  any  size  we  wish,  and  yet 
perfectly  retain  its  natural  beauty  of  growth.  The  best  tune 
for  doing  this  with  evergreens  in  general  is  in  March  or  April, 
the  latter  month  being  preferable  for  those  which  are  at  all 
tender.  Any  part  of  the  shrub  looking  at  all  thin  after  the 
operation  will  then  be  filled  out  in  a  month  or  two  with  the 
new  season's  growth. 

When  evergreens  are  grown  for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers 
it  is  better  to  defer  such  cutting  out  till  after  the  flowering 
time.  The  same  applies  to  deciduous  shrubs.  Similar  remarks 
bold  good  as  regards  pruning,  the  best  time  for  which  is 
directly  after  flowering  time:  this  results  in  strong  young 
wood,  and  it  is  on  the  young  wood  that  most  deciduous  shrubs 
produce  their  best  flowers.  If  this  is  done  every  year  a  con- 
stant supply  of  good  flowering  wood  will  be  maintained,  while 
the  shruh  will  be  free  and  graceful  in  its  growth,  being  regu- 
lated to  any  size  we  please  without  any  sacrifice  of  its  natural 
beauty  of  form.  If  deciduous  shrubs  like  Mock  Orange,  Lilacs, 
and  Deutzias  are  left  alone  they  become  crowded  witn  weak 
wood.  There  is  no  doubt  that  we  get  much  less  display  of 
blossom  from  our  shrubs  than  we  might  do  if  we  were  to  in- 
telligently prune  them.  Most  of  them  will  stand  a  very  free 
use  of  the  knife,  on  what  may  be  called  the  Black  Currant 
pruning  system,  cutting  out  as  much  young  wood  as  we^  can 
without  spoiling  the  appearance  of  the  shrub,  and  if  this  is 
done  directly  after  the  snrubs  have  flowered,  which  in  the  case 
of  most  is  in  the  springtime,  the  new  growths  will  soon  fill 
up  any  gaps  which  have  been  made,  and  this  new  growth  will 
produce  the  best  blossom  next  year.  The  Yellow  Jasmine, 
Forsythia  suspenssj  and  Winter  Sweet,  should  have  all  the 
sprays  which  have  just  flowered  cut  back  to  two  or  three  biids 
or  the  base,  when  strong  young  growths  will  be  made  which 
will  be  clothed  with  blossom  next  season. 

The  number  of  shrubs  for  us  to  choose  from  is  greater  than 
it  ever  w«w,  and  gets  greater  every  day,  and  that  being  so  we 
should  be  all  the  more  careful  in  our  selection,  not  taking  up 
valuable  space  with  Cherry  and  Portugal  Laurels,  Pnvet, 
Pontic  Rhododendrons,  &c.,  but  carefully  considering  each  shrub, 
and  deciding  whether  it  is  sufficiently  beautiful  and  adaptable 
to  our  purpose  to  justify  us  in  giving  up  space  to  it.  It  is 
true  the  coarse  Laurels  are  hard  to  beat  for  making  quick- 
growing,  thick,  high  resters,  and  if  they  can  be  allowed  suffi- 
cient width  to  allow  of  some  amount  of  freedom  of  growth 
they  are  rather  good  in  appearance,  though  a  sharp  winter 
mav  spoil  the  look  of  them. 

If  a  lower  hedge  will  suffice,  say  4ft  or  5ft  high,  a  beautiful 
one  can  be  made  of  several  other  evergreens,  notably  Cratsegus 
pyracantha  or  Lelandi,  Cydonia  japonica,  Berberie  Darwini, 
and  best  of  all,  if  one  does  not  mind  waiting  for  it,  Cotoneaster 
microphylla.  Yew  and  Holly  make  the  best  hedges  of  ail, 
growing  to  any  height,  the  Yew  growing  up  fairly  quickly 
when  well  established.  Nothing  surpasses  these,  and  they  are 
quite  fresh  and  vigorous  after  the  hardest  winter.  If  the 
Aucuba  is  planted — and  this  is  not  generally  grown  in  hedge 
form— some  specimens  of  the  green-leaved  male  form  snoald 
be  planted  near,  so  that  the  blossom  of  the  female  spotted 
Aucuba  may  be  fertilised,  when  red  berries  will  be  produced 
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in  profusion.  A  little  judicious  thinning  of  the  leaves  cvill 
show  them  np  nioely  in  the  winter  and  spring. 

Many  shrubs  are  best  grown  in  masses,  and  of  none  is  this 
more  true  than  of  the  Rhododendron.  When  shrubs  are  grown 
in  a  mass  they  should  be  thinned  in  the  centre,  so  that  they 
may  not  become  congested,  while  the  outside  of  the  group 
should  be  treated  as  recommended  for  single  specimens  of  the 
Laurel,  so  that  the  group  may  have  the  appearance  of  cno 
immense  shrub.  Though  it  is  advisable  as  a  general  rule  iiot 
to  mix  shrubs,  those  in  a  group  being  all  of  one  sort,  and  all 
those  of  one  sort  in  a  shrubbery  being  grouped  together  instead 
of  being  dotted  about,  yet  there  are  some  which  are  an  excep- 
tion, having  a  much  better  effect  when  mixed  with  others. 
Jasminum  nudiflorum,  Forsythia  suspensa,  Kerria  japonica 
flore-pleno,  and  others  are  instances,  as  they  never  look  so 
well  as  when  growing  out  of  a  mass  of  Berberis  I>arwini. 
Crataegus  Lelandi,  Cx>toneaster  microphylla,  and  other  small 
leaved  evergreens,  the  foliage  of  the  latter  showing  up  the 
blossom  of  these  nude-flowering  shrubs,  and  partially  conceal- 
ing them  in  the  summer  when  they  are  not  of  any  great 
beauty. 

When  grown  on  a  wall  they  can  be  similarly  combined  with 
other  wall  shrubs  and  creepers,  whose  growi>h  in  the  summer 
is  of  a  somewhat  loose  character,  such  as  Roses.  The  Berberis 
.  aquifolium,  though  usually  planted  under  trees,  and  making 
a  very  good  groundwork  in  the  driest  places,  is  best  grown  in 
a  more  or  less  sunny  position  if  it  is  to  acquire  that  £li^htful 
bronzy  tint  we  are  so  familiar  with  in  the  autumn' and  winter. 
Where  specimen  shrubs  are  wanted  preference  should  be  given 
to  those  which  do  not  get  bare  below  as  they  grow  up.  Lilacs 
and  Brooms,  for  instance,  however  we  may  group  them,  tend 
to  get  very  leafless  and  woody  below  when  they  have  made  1:  ij? 
heads.  For  good  si)eoimen  shrubs,  the  shrubby  Spirs&as,  Phila- 
delphus  (Mock  Orange),  the  Guelder  Rose,  and  Ceanothus 
(where  it  is  hardy)  might  be  instanced. 

Manjr  of  Our  beautiful  evergreens,  such  as  Myrtle,  Arbutus. 
Escallonia,  Laurustinus,  &c.,  are  only  half-hardy  in  inlana 
districts  even  in  the  South  of  England,  and,  therefore  it  is  cs 
well  not  to  plant  them  unless  our  garoen  is  well  sheltered,  as 
there  are  so  many  beautiful  and  perfectly  hardy  shrubs  to 
choose  from.  The  aim  should  always  be  to  try  and  plant  those 
things  which  there  is  reason  to  suppose  will  do  well  under  our 
conditions.  Near  ih»  sea,  especial!;^  in  the  south  and  west, 
such  subjects  as  Hydrangeas,  Fuchsia  coccinea  and  Riocartoni, 
Myrtle,  and  Choisya  temata,  and  others,  make  faand.^ome 
shrubs,  though  it  is  of  little  use  growing  them  inland  except 
in  very  favourable  i>06itions Alger  Pettb. 


Royal  Hortioaltural  Oct.  29th. 

Three  exhibits  were  of  especial  interest  at  the  meeting  on 
Tuesday  lost,  which,  by  the  way,  was  generally  excellent, 
though  not  so  extensive  as  that  of  a  fortnight  ago.  The  place 
of  honour  was  easily  and  overwhelmingly  accorded  to  Major 
Holford's  bank  of  orchids.  Such  a  regal  complement  has  not 
been  staged  for  several  months,  and  reporters  were  hard  set-to 
to  find  terms  suflBciently  expressive  to  describe  them.  One 
would  have  to  adopt  the  methods  of  the  orchid  namers«  and 
describe  these  as  magnifico  superhisaimus !  Are  the  (Council  yet 
awarding  the  Lawrence  medal  P  for  this  would  seem  to  be  worthy 
of  that  especially  distinguished  award. 

Mr.  Norman  Davis's  gold  medal  display  of  Chrysanthemums, 
which  also  represented  the  highest  skill  m  cultivation,  equally 
with  the  orchids  as  above,  were  admired  by  all :  and  thirdly,  the 
grand  array  of  Pears  from  Messrs.  Bunyard,  wnich  were  at  once 
beautiful  and  instructive. 

A  lecture  on  "The  Birds  of  Our  Gardens  and  Their  Food," 
was  delivered  in  the  afternoon  by  Mr.  Cecil  Hooper,  of  Wye 
College,  Kent. 

Orehid  CommtttM. 

Present :  Mr.  J.  Gumey  Fowlor  (in  the  ohair) :  with  Messrs. 
James  O'Brien,  de  B.  Crawshay,  Harry  J.  Veitch,  W.  Boxall, 
F.  Sandeir,  F.  Menteith  Ogilvie,  G.  F.  Moore,  Arthur  Dye, 
A.  A.  McBean,  Walter  Cobb,  Richard  Thwaites,  W.  P.  Bound, 
W.  H.  Young,  H.  G.  Alexander,  W.  H.  Whit^,  H.  A.  Tracy, 
Frederick  J.  Hanbury,  and  R.  Brooman  White. 

The  piece  de  resistance  of  the  exhibition  was  Major  Holford's 
„«^.„^««.,^i«  brilliant  and  most  extensive  collection  of  orchids, 


for  which  a  gold  medal  seemed  decidedly  inadequate.  There 
were  masses  of  Vanda  cterulea.  Oncidium  varicosum  Rogeroi, 
Cattleya  labiata  and  hybrid  Laelio-oattleyas.  "Marvellous"  was 
the  word  that  best  described  this  resplendent  and  highly  culti- 
vated display  of  orchids.  We  also  noted  Cymbidium  erythro- 
stylum,  Cattleya  fulvescens,  Cyp.  Charlesworthi,  Catt.  liord 
Rothschild,  Cyp.    insigne    Sanderae,    Brasso-oatt.    Mme.   Ilye, 


Catt.  Fabia,  L.-c.  Bertha  Fournier,  and  Catt.  Cleopatra.  A 
silver-gilt  Lindloy  medal  for  excellence  in  cultivation  was  ac- 
corded to  the  grower,  Mr.  H.  G.  Alexander. 

Jeremiah  Colman,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  P.  Bound),  Gatton 
Park,  Rei^ate,  sent  a  very  pretty  small  collection.  There  were 
Catt.  Fabia,  Catt.  Mrs.  Pitt  (very  sweet),  Catt.  Brown», 
Gatton  Park  var.  (grand),  Catt.  Iris,  L.-c.  Epicasta,  L.-c.  Nysa 
The  Queen,  Catt.  Portia,  C.  amabilis,  and  other  things,  all  well 
grown,  indeed  especiaMy  well  grown.     (Silver  Banksian  medal.) 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  staged  a  small 
but  pretty  lot,  among  tliem  being  the  handsome  Catt.  Lord 
Rothschild,  L.-c.  Tenos,  Catt.  Afantini,  Catt.  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Whiteley,  and  Catt.  Portia.     (Silver  Banksian  medal.) 

H.  S.  Good»5on,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Geo.  E.  Day),  Fairlawn, 
Putney,  S.W.,  sent  Cyp.  insigne  Sanderiana,  Catt.  Iris,  B.-c. 
Digbyano-Meudeli,  C.  Alicia  (labiata  x  Iris),  C.  Fabia  Goodeoni, 
C.  Fabia  and  others.     (Silver  Flora  medal.) 

Cypripedium  Fairrieanum  again  came  from  Messrs.  Cyphei-s, 
of  Cheltenham.  They  also  hacT some  other  good  Cypripediunis. 
with  Cattleya  Mantini  nobilior,  Catt.  Portia,  Dendrochilum 
Cobbiana,  Miltonia  vexillaria  Leopoldiana,  and  Dendrobium 
Phaleenopsis.     (Silver  Fiona  meilal.) 

From  Messrs.  Charlesworth  (Heaton,  Bradford),  there  oame 
Braaso-cattleya  Queen  Alexandra  (a  huge  pure  white,  with 
greenish  yellow  centre),  L.-c.  lnminosa,  Catt.  Adula  splendens  (a 
lovely  thing),  Catt.  Octave  Doin,  Catt.  Empress  Frederick,  and 
other  things.     (Silver  Banksian  medal.) 

Messrs.  Hugh  Ix>w  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  had  Catt. 
labiata  King  of  Greece,  white  with  yellow  veined  throat ;  Catt. 
Sohilleriana,  Ix>w's  var.,  L.-c.  Tenos,  and  several  other  things. 
(Silver  Banksian  medal.) 

Fruit  and  Y6g«Ubl«   Committee. 

Present:  Mr.  Geo,  Bunyard  (in  the  chair);  with  Messi-s 
Jos.  Cheal,  J.  W.  Bates,  Alex.  Dean,  Geo.  Keif,  A.  R.  Allan, 
J.  Davies,  J.  Jaques,  G.  Reynolds,  Chas.  Foster,  P.  D.  Tuckett, 
J.  Mclndoe,  Owen  Thomas,  C.  G.  A.  Nix,  W.  Poupart,  A.  H. 
Pearson,  and  Jame?  Vert. 

Miss  C.  M.  Dixon,  Elmcroft  Nursery,  Westergate,  Chiches- 
ter, contributed  fourteen  nice-looking  Melons,  the  varieties 
being  Elmcroft  Beauty  and  Lawson's  Favourite.  (Silver 
Banksian  medal.) 

A  collection  of  vegetables  from  Miss  M.  H.  Dodge  (gardener, 
Mr.  R.  Steward),  Losely  Park,  Guildfoi-d,  consisted  of  decidedly 
mediocre  Cauliflowers,  Beet,  Runner  Beans,  Potatoes,  Onions, 
Cabbages,  Savoys,  &c.  It  was  stated  that  the  produce  was 
grown  from  seed  sown  on  the  1st  of  July.  No  award  was  made^ 
though  the  stuff  covered  over  20ft  run  of  4ft  tabling. 

Onions  are  a  great  feature  at  the  shows  in  these  days,  and 
another  colIecti<Mi  of  "Ailsas"  was  shown  on  this  occasion  by 
Mr.  R.  H.  Ling  (gardener,  Mr.  D.  W.  Bedford),  Berkhamsted. 
A  bronze  Banksian  medal  was  awaixied. 

A  splendid  collection  of  Pears,  numbering  nearly  160  dishee, 
came  from  Messrs.  Geo.  Bunyaixl  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  the  Royal 
Nunseries,  Maidstone.  Some  of  the  fruits  were  from  indoor 
trees,  but  the  majority  were  from  the  open,  and  the  fruits  were 
uniformly  weighty,  smooth  and  clean.  A  very  few  dishes,  not 
numbering  more  than  half  a  dozen,  were  slightly  speckled, 
while  the  remainder  were  superb.  It  was  a  surprisingly  fine 
display,  and  following  the  gold  medal  collection  of  Apples  of  the 
previous  week,  it  is  an  index  of  how  things  stand  tins  year  at 
the  Allington  Nurseries.  Among  the  finest  samples  seen  were 
Beurre  Bosc,  Beurre  Alexandre  Lucas,  St.  Luke,  Doyenne  du 
Comice,  Beurre  Diel,  Conference,  Duchesse  d'Angoul^me,  Marie 
Louise  d'Uocle,  Gilogil  (crimson  and  brown,  round),  Beurre 
Clairgeau,  Beurre  Jean  Van  Geert,  Winter  Windsor,  and 
Princess.     (Silver-gilt  Knightian   medal.) 

A  table  display  of  medium  siaed,  good  clean  Potatoes,  excel- 
lent for  "seed"  purposes,  was  staged  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Green,  of 
Wisbecfh.  Among  the  varieties  were  King  Edward,  Sensation, 
Lim  Gray,  Radium,  Provost,  Superlative,  and  Just  in  Time, 
the  latter  said  to  be  a  good  sort-.  There  were  nearly  eighty 
varieties.     (Silver  Knightian  medal.) 

Apples,  similar  to  those  that  were  seen  at  the  previous  fort- 
nightly show,  were  again  staged  by  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co. 
Some  good  Pears  were  also  on  view.     (Silver  Banksian  medal.) 

FloFal  Committee. 

Present:  Mr.  W.  Marshall  (in  the  chair);  with  Messrs.  Cha^r. 
T.  Druery,  Henry  B.  May,  Jamen  Walker,  John  Green,  T.  W. 
Turner,  G.  Reuthe,  J.  F.  McLeod,  W.  Cuthbertson,  C.  R. 
Fielder,  Herbert  J.  Cutbush,  Chas.  Dixon,  J.  T.  Bennett-Poe, 
H.  J.  Jones,  Chas.  E.  Pearson,  W.  P.  Thomson,  E.  H.  Jenkins,. 
Wm.  J.  James,  Geo.  Paul,  Chas.  Blick,  John  Jennings,  Wm. 
Howe,  R.  Hooper  Pearson,  R.  W.  Wallace,  R.  C.  Reginaldf 
Neville,  and  F.  Page  Roberts. 

Chrysanthemums. 
The   finest   display   under   this   committee  oame  from   Mr. 
Norman  Davis,  of  Framfiekl,  who  was  awarded  a  gold  medal, 
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which  was  quite  deserved.  It  was  a  magnifioent  display  of 
Chrysanthemums,  the  splendid  blooms  being  grandly  staged  and 
developed  to  the  hieheet  state.  Large  bamboo  stands  were 
heavily  diressed  with  the  blooms,  and  there  were  tall  glass 
vases,  big  round  baskets,  and  other  receptacles  all  bearing  their 
quota,  while  excellent  Crotons,  Maidenhairs,  and  coloured  shrub 
foliage  were  used  among  the  vases  of  flowers.  In  the  ease  of 
the  pale  purplish  variety  C.  J.  Champion,  the  ruddy  sprays  of 
Quercus  coccmea  were  used  to  add  effect,  and  occupying  such 
a  bold  position  against  the  west  end  wall,  and  being  so  large 
withal,  the  display  was  a  feast  far  the  eyes.  Among  other 
varieties  there  were  Cbas.  Jones,  Algernon  Davis,  and  British 
Empire,  each  of  them  yellows ;  alw  Mrs.  Norman  Davis,  white ; 
and  Evelyn  Archer,  mauve  pink. 

Messrs.  Wells  and  Co..  Ltd.,  Merstham,  Surrey,  had  an 
ordinary  display  on  one  of  the  tables,  the  varieties  nearly  all 
being  singles  and  other  deooratives.  Their  new  incurved  Ckira 
Wells  (creamy),  and  also  the  new  decorative  Jap,  Clara  Vurnam 
(deep  crimson  lake  with  gold  centre),  each  received  certificates. 
We  also  admired  that  finest  of  decorative  deep  yellows,  Mrs.  A. 
Thomi)son;  and  also  the  russety  gold  Ernest  Daubet.  (Silver 
Banksian  medal.) 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Rye:roft,  Lewisham,  S.E.,  obtained  an 
A.M.  for  a  dwarf  pinkish  market  Chrysanthemum  named  Mrs. 
Wakefield.  He  also  staged  vasefuls  of  big  exhibition  Japs, 
comprising  Reginald  Vallis,  Jumbo,  Mn^.  AV.  Knox,  and  a  par- 
ticularly fine  glowing  crimson  seedling.  (Silver-gilt  Flora 
medal.) 

A    formal   group  of   Chrysanthemums  in   pots   with   foliage 

Slants,   forming    a    mounded    semi-circle,   came   from   Mr.   J. 
pinks,  Walthamstow,  and  obtained  a  silver  Banksian  medial. 
Mr.     W.     J.     Godfrey,     Exmouth,     opened     his     "London 
season"   by  staging  some  decorative  kinds,    including  several 
that  obtained  awards,  and  which     are    accordingly     described 
under  their  proper  8€KJtion. 

Hardt  Flowers. 
Only  three  groups  were  staged,  one  coming  from  Messrs. 
Barr  and  Sons,  and  another  from  Mr.  F.  Brazier  (Caterham). 
Messrs.  Barr  had  Cimicifuga  simplex  (poorly  grown,  however) ; 
also  Crocus  asturicus  (blue),  Centaurea  macrocephala,  and  such 
other  things  as  Acer  palmatum  sanguineum,  Nandina  domestioa 
(brilliant  crim<^n  scarlet,  grown  in  pots),  and  Nerine  flexuoea 
alba,  for  which  Barrs  are  famous.  Mr.  Reuthe  had  a  small 
display  in  which  the  attractive  Saxifraga  Fortiinei  was  promi- 
nent. Mr.  Biiazier  mainly  confined  himself  to  Michaelmas 
Daisies  and  outdoor  Chrysanthemums  (silver  Banksian  medal) ; 
while  some  of  Mr.  Edwin  Beckett's  seedling  varieties  were 
staged  by  himself,  and  one  received  an  award. 

Ikdoor  Foli.4Ge  Plants. 

We  will  include  ferns  under  this  heading  as  well.  Messrs. 
H.  B.  May  and  Sons,  of  Upper  Edmonton,  who  dropped  out  of 
showing  ferns  for  a  while,  have  quite  recovered  themselves  in 
this  direction,  and  brought  an  educational  display  of  sixty-five 
species  and  varieties  of  Davallias.  Chief  among  these  were 
D.*s  foeniculacea,  solidia  snperba,  hirsuta,  fijiensis,  also  f.  major 
and  f.  phimosa.  Brazilicnrsis  and  Mooreana  were  also  included  ; 
and  needle:8  to  say  all  of  the  plants  were  models  of  good  cul- 
tivation.    (Silver-gilt  Flora  medal.) 

Messrs.  Bull  and  Sons,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  had  a  rather 
crowded  group  of  table  plants,  among  them  Aralia  Chabrieri, 
Hydrangea  nivalis  (green  and  white,  pretty).  Asparagus 
Sprengeri  variegata  (a  poor  thing),  and  Eugenia  myriophylla. 

Thirdly,  such  a  display  of  brightly-coloured  Crotons  (or 
Codiseums)  as  one  seldom  sees,  came  from  Messrs.  Thos.  Rooh- 
ford  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  of  Brox bourne,  Herts.  Tliere  were  no 
fewer  than  sixty-nine  varieties,  each  guaranteed  distinct!  The 
elite  of  this  big  array  comprised,  according  to  "one  who 
knows,"  such  varieties  as  Alnhonse  de  Rothschild,  caudatus 
tortilifi,  Disraeli,  Emperor  Alexander  HI;,  ficifolia  auirea 
(seedling).  Golden  Ring,  Prince  of  Wales,  Princess  of  Wales, 
Reedi,  Souv.  Thco.  Rocnfoixi,  Turnfordiensis,  and  Thompsoni. 
Descriptions  of  these  can  be  found  in  the  catalogues.  A  silver- 
gilt  Flora  medal  was  awarded.  The  plants  nearly  filled  one 
table  on  both  its  sides. 

Carnations,  Zonals  and  Other  Plants. 

Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons  again  brought  from  Swanley  their 
renowned  zonal  Pelargoniums.  These  were  in  the  well-known 
bunches  and  notable  varieties  Lady  Folkestone,  Mauretiana, 
Sir  T.  Hanbury,  Queenswood,  Prince  of  Orange,  and  Caronia, 
which  comprises  an  excellent  selection.     (Silver  Flora  medal.) 

Mr.  S.  Mortimer.  Farnham,  Surrey,  had  a  pretty  group  of 
the  best  perpetual-flowering  Carnations,  and  secured  a  silver 
Banksian  medal ;  while  Mr.  L.  Glance,  nurseryman,  of  Hamp- 
stcad,  obtained  a  silver  Flora  medal  aJso  for  Carnations. 

Messrs.  W.  Cuthush  and  Sons  filled  a  table  with  Ericas 
(gracilis,  &c.),  and  retarded  Liliums.  Azalea  mollis.  <S:c.  (Silver 
Flora  medal.)    A  tableful  of  dwarf  winter-flowering  Begoniar, 


(Agathea,  Agathea  compacta,  and  Ideala.  a  very  fine  little 
thing),  came  from  Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Cnelsea,  also  Citruses 
(Oranges)  in  pots.  (Silver-gilt  Banksian  medal.)  Messrs. 
John  Peed  and  Son,  from  West  Norwood,  brought  Lorraine 
Begonias  in  several  varieties. 

Evergreens. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  brought 
together  a  most  instructive  collection  of  the  dwarfer  growing 
coniferous  and  other  evergreens.  Most  of  theae  were  suitable 
for  planting  upon,  or  at  the  back  of,  rockeries.  A  full  list 
would  be  useful,  but  we  had  only  time  to  note  Abies  sub-alpina, 
Juniperus  sinensis  pendula,  J.  japonica  aurea,  Abies  excelsa 
Remonti,  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  filiformis,  Taxus  baccata 
Dovastoni,  Retinospora  filifera  aurea,  Pinds  sylvestris  argentea, 
Cupressus  Lawsoniana  nana,  with  Juniperus  procumbens, 
J.  Sabina  variegata,  J.  oonferta  and  many  others.  (Silver-gilt 
Banksian  medal.) 

Mr.  L.  R.  Russell,  of  Richmond,  staged  shapely  pyramidal 
Hollies,  lifted  from  the  open.  These  were  well  bemed.  He 
also  had  beautifully  berried  Pemettyas  in  pots,  up  to  six  years 
old;  also  Aucubas  and  Skimmias,  each  and  all  laden  with 
handsome  crimson  fruits.  Mr.  Russell  says  there  has  been  a 
phenomenal  demand  for  this  class  of  berried  stuff,  which  he 
grows  so  remarkably  well.     (Bronze  Banksian  medal.) 

Certifloatei  and  Awardi  of  ll«plt. 

Aster  amellus,  H.  J.  Cuthush  (Mr.  Edwin  Beckett,  Aldenham 
House,  Elstree). — A  handsome  large-flowered  Michaelmas  Daisy,  the 
flowers  of  a  rosy-lavender  colonr.    A.M. 

Carnation,  Beacon  (Geo.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheahunt). — A  new 
American  tree  Carnation,  with  the  usual  charaoteristics.  It  is  of  a 
good  bright  crimson  scarlet.    A.M. 

Carnation  Bose-pinh  Enchantress  (Mr.  A.  F.  Dutton,  Iver,  Bucks). 
— Described  in  the  name ;  but  it  is  a  way  of  naming  that  ought  not 
to  be  repeated.    A.M. 

Carnation  Winsor  (Mr.  A.  Dutton). — A  rosy.salmoD,  fringed 
variety  ;  novir  well  known.    A.M. 

CattUya  Alicia  (Mr.  H.  S.  (Soodson). — Parentage:  C.  labiata  x 
C.  Iris.  This  has  a  deep  purple  lip,  of  a  broad  semicircular  form 
and  crinkled.  The  petals  and  sepals  ari  rosy-mauve.  It  partakes 
largely  of  0.  Iris  in  form.    A.M. 

Cattleya  Fahia  giganiea  (Major  Holford,  C.I.E.,  C.V.O.). — 
Parentage:  O.  labiata  x  C.  aurea.  A  large  flowered  hybrid,  with 
well-opened  blossoms.  The  petals  and  sepals  are  light  purple,  the 
lip  deep  crimson  with  orange  lobes.    F.C.C. 

Cattleya  fulvescens,  Westonhirt  var.  (Major  Holford). — Parentage : 
C.  Forbeei  x  C.  aurea.  A  granl  acquisition,  of  fine  form,  and  won- 
derful colour.  The  broad  sepals  and  petals  are  bronzy-green,  and 
the  broad  lip  is  orange-gold  and  dull  crimson.    F.C.C. 

Cattleya  lahiata  alha  Printz  (Major  Holford). — A  large  broad 
petalled  white  variety,  with  long  tubular  lip,  opening  in  front.  This 
lip  is  coloured  rich  yellow  within.    F.C.C. 

Cyclamen,  JannocWs  new  strain  (Mr.  Jannoch,  Dersingham» 
Norfolk). — An  award  of  merit  was  awarded  for  this  giant  fimbriated 
strain.  The  corolla  segments  are  heavily  ftilled,  and  are  turned 
down  instead  of  up.    A.M. 

Damion,  Merrytoealher  (Mr.  F.  W.  Merryweather,  Southall). — 
Not  seen  ;  but  evidently  a  very  lat.e  fruiter.    A.M. 

Lmlia^cattleya  Epieasta,  The  Prefer  (Jeremiah  Colman,  Esq.). — 
A  very  flne  form,  with  very  large,  well  opened  lip,  coloured  deep 
bright  purple  with  gold  throat.  The  segments  are  rosy  mauve. 
A.M. 

Nerine,  F.  G.  Godman  (Mr.  F.  Q..  (Rodman,  Horsham). — A  robust 
variety  or  hybrid,  with  bright  carmine-salmon  flowers.    A.M. 

Odontioda  Devossiana  (Jeremiah  Colman,  Esq.). — Parentage :  Od. 
Edward!  x  Cochlioda  Noetzliana.  A  gr<md  hybrid,  bearing  twenty- 
four  neat  flowers,  bigger  than  those  of  the  Cochlioda,  on  an  arching 
raceme.  These  were  intermediate  in  chaiaoter,  and  of  a  uniform 
deep  velvety  crimson-lake,  with  a  gold  spur  on  the  lip.    F.C.C. 

Raspberry,  Alexandra  (Mr.  W.Allen,  Gunton  Park,  Norwich). — 
A  late  red  Baspberry.  It  was  certificati)d  at  the  fruit  show  on 
October  17.    A.M. 

SophrO'Catt'lselia  Medea  (Major  Holford). — Parentage :  C.  bicolor 
X  S.-l.  leeta  Orpetiana.  Flower  about  3ins.  deep  and  as  broad,  stiff 
looking,  with  radiating  segments.  The  colour  is  dullish  purple- 
plum,  and  the  lip  is  magenta-crimson.    A.M. 

Chbtsanthemuus. — The  following  received  awards  (See  also  N.C  S. 
awards) : — 

Clara  Vemum  (Wells  and  Co.). — Bich  crimson  and  gold  decorative 
variety. 

Clara  Wells  (WeUs  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Merstham). — A  very  excellent 
incurved  variety  of  a  bright  soft  creamy  colour.    A.M. 

F.  W.  Lever  (Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Lewisham). — One  of  the  largest  of 
Japs,  a  grand,  broad-petalled  white,  the  tips  curling  up.    A.M. 
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Mr8.  n,  F.  0  otter  (Mr.  M.  SUsbury^'-lhia  is  beat  described  as  a 
rich,  golden-bronzy  Bessie  Godfrey.     A.M. 

Bomancc  (Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  EnnouthV— A.  rich  bright  yellow, 
a  true  incurved,  much  resembling  C.  H.  Curtis.  It  i:}  said  to  be  an 
easy  doer.    A.M. 

SpUndour  (Mr.  Mariin,  Silsbury,  Shanklin). — A  Japanese-incurved* 
the  reverse  old-gold,  the  front  side  crimson.  It  is  a  big  bold  flower. 
A.M. 

National   Chrysanthemum. 

Flobal  CouiciTm,  Oct.  28. 

This  meeting  was  held  in  the    Essex    Hall,   Essex  Street, 

Strand,  on  October  C8,  when  there  were  no  less  than  aeyenty- 

two  varieties  for  inspection.     The  major  portion  were  singles, 

.  though  a  goodly  number  of  Japanese   and  incurved  varieties 

were  staged.     The  following  awards  were  made : — 

Clara  Vemum  (W.  Wells  k  |Co). — A  rich  crimson  decorative 
variety,  reflexed,  with  just  a  few  tips  of  gold  on  the  unfolded  florets ; 
will  be  useful  fox  market.    F.C.O. 

Clara  WelU  (W.  Wells  &  Co.).— A  true  incurved  flower;  buff, 
shaded  yellow ;  a  fine  solid  flower,  a  most  welcome  addition  to  this 
class.    F.C.O. 

Ewmouth  Yellow  (W.  J.  Godfrey). — A  charming  single,  very  bright 
in  colour,  with  a  good  habit.    F.C.O. 

Faith  Moore  (N.  Molyneuz). — A  pure  white  incurved  Japanese; 
a  deep,  heavy  flower  with  long  florets;  a  fine  exhibition  variety. 
F.C.O. 

F,  W,  Lever  (G.  Milefaam). — A  large  white  Japanese  variety  with 
a  deep  cream  centre ;  quite  distinct ;  should  be  useful  for  exhibition. 
F.C.O. 

Lady  Smith  of  Trelieke  (J.  W.  Cole).— A  pale  primrose  sport  from 
Margaret  M.  de  Mens,  of  which  it  is  the  exact  counterpart  except 
the  colour ;  staged  in  fine  form.    F.C.O. 

Lillie  Oodjrey  ( W.  J.  Godf reyj.—A  single  variety,  flesh  pink,  with 
good  erect  habit.    F.C.O. 

Jfe^c^^  ^eaufv  (H.  Weeks).' A  large  reflexed  Japanese  variety; 
yellow,  heavily  suffused  rosy  red.    Commended. 

Mre.  Ohamherlain  (W.  J.  Godfrey), — Single,  large  flowers,  pale 
blush  pink,  excellent  habit,  quite  distinct.    F.C.O. 

Ifri.  G,  F.  Coeter  (M.  Silsbury). — A  large  reflexed  Japanese,  with 
broad  florets,  colour  amber,  shaded  bronze.  A  fine  exhibition  variety. 
F.C.O. 

Wallace  Godfrey  (W«  J.  Godfrey). — A  decorative  variety ;  golden 
amber  with  a  rosy  centre ;  bids  fair  to  make  a  good  market  flower. 
Commended.^ 

Melha^  deep  rosy  mauve  Japanese,  and  Romance,  a  rich  yellow 
incurved,  both  from  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  the  committee  expressed  a 
wish  to  see  again,  for  both  are  most  promising. 

Many  of  the  singles  sta^d  were  reially  good,  and  doubtlesci 
some  of  them  will  be  eeen  m  better  form  later.  A  pure  white 
sport-  from  Ladysmith  was  also  noted. 

Cardiff  Oardeners . 

The  second  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  society  took  place  at 
the  Philharmonic  Restaurant  on  the  15th  inst.,  when  Mr. 
J.  Mountney  presided  over  a  well  attended  meeting.  Mr. 
H.  R.  Fannor,  head  gardell^r  at  Cardiff  Castle,  delivered  a 
practical  and  most  interesting  lecture  on  *^The  Principal  Sub- 
jects of  the  Hardy  Fruit  Garden."  The  meet  favouraole  time 
for  planting,  soils,  and  aspects  were  thoroughly  dealt  with, 
also  the  raising  of  young  trees  and  the  most  suitable  stocks  for 
budding.  A  vory  hearty  vote  of  thanks  by  Mr.  F.  R.  Treseder 
was  accorded  the  lecturer.  The  society's  first  class  certificate 
of  merit  was  awarded  Mr.  Farmer  for  a  ^iiand  collection  of 
Apples  and  Pears.  Several  other  fine  exhibits  were  shown,  to 
which  prizes  were  awarded.— R.  T.  W. 

Bristol  Gardeners'. 

Thb  Tbachino  of  Gabdbmino, 
The  opening  meeting  of  the  winter  session  was  held  on 
Thursday,  October  17,  at  St.  John's  Parish  Rooms.  Mr.  J.  C. 
House  presided  over  a  good  attendance.  Tlie  subject  of  the 
lecture  was  upon  "Teaching  Gardening,**  given  by  Mr.  Ettle, 
horticultural  instructor  for  the  Somerset  County  Council.  Mr. 
Ettle  fully  explained  his  work  under  the  following  headings: 
Why  teach ;  what  to  teach ;  when  and  how ;  the  pupils  and  the 
teachers.  The'  lecturer  said  gardening  should  be  taught 
because  of  its  usefulness,  useful  for  boys  and  girls,  for  town 
and  country  residents,  giving  pleasure  and  recreation  to  par- 
ticipatonB.  The  cultivation  or  the  soil  was  taught,  the  culture 
of  nowers,  fruit,  and  vegetables,  and  the  best  varieties  to  grow 
under  different  conditions.  Tliis  was  taught  all  the  year  round 
by  theoretical  and  practical  demonstration.  The  pupils  were 
school  children,  cottagers,  and  all  who  applied  for  advice.     The 


teachers  were  the  horticultunal  instructors,  school  teachers,  pro- 
feissional  ^rdeners  and  past  pupils.  Two  new  membere  were 
elected.  Mr.  Scott  was  first  for  two  dislies  of  Pears ;  second, 
Mr.  Attwell.  Mr.  Dent  second  for  two  vases  of  outdoor 
ChrjTsanthemums.  A  certificate  was  awarded  Mr.  Curtis  for  a 
basket  of  Sea  Eagle  Peiaches.— H.  W. 

Royal  Hortionltaral  of  Ireland,  Oct.  24  and  25. 

It  was,  of  coui^  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the  winter  show 
of  our  premier  society,  as  a  fruit  show,  which  it  practically 
amounts  to  since  the  Chrysanthemum  waxed  and  waned,  would 
not  equal  last  year,  nor  did  it,  but  nigh  on  1,000  entries  made 
in  the  altogether  a  very  creditable  display.  And,  again,  the 
spacious  entrance  hall  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society's  fine  • 
premises  at  Ballsb ridge  lends  itself  admirably  to  an  exhibition 
of  this  kind.  There  is  ample  space  under  and  in  alignment 
with  the  galleries  for  trade  croups,  and  aloft  if  required,  and 
with  the  serried  rows  of  tabling  occupying  the  centre  every 
facility  for  inspection  and  promenading  from  all  sides  obtains. 

Trade  Groups. 
Messrs.  W,  Drummond  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  of  Dublin  and 
Stirling,  had  a  very  effective  group  of  hardy  plants  near  the 
entrance,  tastefully  arranged  au  nature] y  aided  by  some  fine 
bits  of  autumn  colouring,  with  a  long  fruit  table  m  continua- 
tion on  which  autumn  foliage,  notably  Vine  leaves,  set  off  the 
meritorious  dishes  of  fruit  to  perfection.  For  the  whole  of  this 
exhibit  the  society's  gold  medal  was  awarded  to  the  Messrs. 
Drummond.  As  a  balance  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  hall  came 
Browatt's,  of  Kingstown,  Co.  Duolin,  with  an  even  larger 
display,  chiefly  oonmied  to  exotic  ferns  and  palms,  and  here  one 
noticed  some  choice  Adiantums  and  Gymnogrammas  in  species 
rai'ely  seen  nowadays  (gold  medal).  Other  trade  stands  of 
fruit  were  staged  bjr  Dicksons.  Chester  (silver  medal) ;  Sea- 
brooke,  Chelmsford  (silver  medal) ;  Sir  James  W.  Mackey,  Ltd., 
Dublin,  a  combined  and  extensive  arrangement  of  hi^h-olass 
fruit  and  vegetables  blended  in  that  happy  manner  which  Mr. 
McDonagh,  the  manager,  seems  to  have  made  peculiarly  his 
own  (goM  medal).  For  a  table  of  fruit  (nurserymen's  class) 
entered  for  competition,  but  with  no  other  entrants  this  year. 
Messrs.  Alex.  Dicksfon  and  Sons,  of  Dublin,  Blackrock,  ana 
Newtownairds,  were  worthily  awarded  the  gold  medal,  the  same 
firm  taking  a  silver  medal  for  a  group  of  shrubs,  and  beine 
highly  commended  for  an  extra  fruit  exhibit,  with  an  award 
of  merit  for  their  new  Peach.  George  Dickson.  Messrs.  Chas. 
Ramsay  and  Son,  the  Royal  Nurseries,  Ballsbridge,  Dublin,  set 
up  an  imposing  plant  group  (gold  medal),  also  an  oval  plantine 
of  shrubs  in  tne  centre  or  the  hall,  and  a  fine  table  of  flond 
designs  at  the  far  end  facing  the  entrance.  Exquisite  bouquets 
and  floral  designs  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Wm.  Watson  and 
Son,  Ltd.,  the  Clontarf  Nur}>eriee,  and  the  above  with  a 
representative  collection  of  Rivers'  (Sawbridgeworth)  fruit 
staged  by  Messrs.  Edmondson  Bros.,  Dublin,  comprised  the  chief 
of  the  trade  exhibits,  including  extras,  which,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  form  the  backbone  of  the  show. 

CoMPETrrivE. 

Twelve  classes  for  cut  blooms  of  Chrysanthemums  began  and 
ended  this  section.  One  cei*tainly  misses  the  fine  display  of 
exhibition  blooms  formerlv  seen  in  Dublin,  a  little '  later,  of 
course,  in  tlie  season,  yet  Mr.  McKeUar's  fine  stand  of  twenty- 
four  Japs  which  he  staged  for  John  Jameson,  Esq.,  were  cer- 
tainly never  excelled,  if  eoiialled,  the  next  best  being  A.  H. 
Pirn,  Esq.,  and  Sir  B»ger  Palmer;  in  each  of  the  vase  classes 
for  big  Jap  blooms  Mr.  McKellar  was  again  an  easy  first,  the 
remaining  classes  being  for  vases  of  the  decorative  type.  Four- 
teen classes  for  well-known  standard  kinds  of  dessert  Apples 
in  single  dishes,  with  twenty-eight  similar  classes  for  cuUnary 
sorts,  were  responsible  for  some  good  lengths  of  tabling,  the 
fruit  generally  being  of  a  quality  which  showed  but  little  evi- 
dence of  the  sunless  summer.  Pears,  possibly,  in  the  eleven 
following  classes  showed  the  ruling  cool  conditions  somewhat 
more.  Collections  of  dos-iort  Apples  and  collections  of 
culinary  kinds  were  good,  some  sorts,  such  as  Worcester  Pear- 
main  and  Gasooyne's  Scarlet,  literally  blazing  with  colour.  A 
good  deal  of  interest  centred  in  class  67  tor  a  collection  of 
Apples  in  eighteen  varieties,  comprising  twelve  culinary  and  six 
dessert  kinds,  a  dish  of  each,  staged  on  tables  decorated  with 
foliage  and  small  pot  plants,  to  which  the  prizes  were  awarded 
by  point  ludging.  Here  the  lead  was  taken  bv  John  Jameson, 
Esq.,  with  McKellar's  handiwork,  this  table  being  very 
effectively  draped  with  Smilax  and  Lygodium  scandens,  and  the 
eighteen  didies  of  high  class  specimens  displayed  to  the  best 
possible  advantage ;  Mr.  M.  Hennerty  coming  second,  with  tlie 
Earl  of  Meath  third. 

Vegetables  generally  were  good  and  in  strong  force,  the 
collections  of  twelve  distinct  kinds  being  best  staged  by  Col. 
the  Hon.  C.  F.  Crichton,  Sir  Roger  Palmer,  and  Mr.  W.  King 
respectively ;  Mrs.  Hone,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Barry,  and  David 
Drimmie,  ksq.,  taking  fii*st,  second,  and  third  for  the  beet  col- 
lection of  six  kinds.    There  is  a  "strong  weakness"  in  Ireland 
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for  big  Onions,  and  eix  pretty  epecimens  of  Nutting's  Golden 
Ball,  the  sise  of,  and  as  hard  as  cricket  balls,  had  to  take 
second  place  to  half  a  doeen  huge  Ailsa  Craig  shown  by  the 
Hon.  C.  F.  Crichton,  the  former  Being  staged  by  E.  C.  Brooks, 
Esq.     Tomatoes  were  plentiful  and  mostly  overripe.       Market 


sweeping  off  some  nice  little  prizes  in  other  directions.  Lafit 
year  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction 
for  Ireland,  one  of  whose  leading  lines  is  the  encouragement  of 
the  Irish  fruit  industry,  came  forward  in  the  way  of  aiding 
in  a  small  way  the  prize  list  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society ; 


A  New  Berberis. 


Fruiting    Spray    of 
Berberis    Wilsons. 


The  <ln»\ving  illustrate*  tli*'  charactor  of  n 
f^ruitiiig  or  Wrriwl  «ipray  of  tb**  n*?w  Berberis 
Wilson  a?.  'J*hj^  n<?w  Cent  ml  CItinese  specM>s 
Avas  eshiint-ed  bv  Me^s^rss.  Jumefi  VcitcJi  and 
Sons,  Ltd.,  of  ClieWa,  S.W.,  at  the  me<?tinj^ 
oi  th£«  R.H,S.  on  Octot*r  lo,  when  it  rt'oeived 
A  first-clasii  cert i fie «tt*.  It  b  a  l>eantiful  m\d 
dwait  gix>wiiiE^  ^ilirnls  thoiijLi;ht  to  l>e  suitable 
for  rockeiieti.  The  character  of  its  Jpart^  ajul 
jjrro^^th  rp^ernble  B.  at^nophylla,  though  thi^ 
fctfive!^  ait'  JK>t  jso  Jong,  and  Itatp  aJi  obtuse 
ai>i^x.  The  I  lorries  jire  in  tfnok  cbw^tei's^  and 
are  of  a  pniT>lish-eiinij;on,  crt-'aniy  on  tlte  undt^r 
hide.  Thm  contrast  of  bties  is  most  at-tiactive, 
Thi'  flowers,  ive  Ir^a rn+MJ,  ai-e  yellow  with  rtnl 
^tAinens,  and  thr  spiiies  are  Aiiothc^r  oou- 
spicnoii^  and  pretty  feature. 


packed  fruit  was  plentifully  shown,  fine  sampler  being  evident  in 
the  one  dozen  and  two  dozen  flats;  the  barrels  appearing  in 
most  cases  to  be  badly  graded. 

Grapes  were  good,  land  here  Mr.  Colgan,  who  staged  for  Sir 
Ernest  CJochrane,  had    practically    his    own    way,  as   well   as 


this  year  even  that  was  refused,  failing,  presumably,  to  reoog- 
nise  the  undoubted  educational  value  of  an  exhibition  of  hardy 
fruits,  which  at  this  particular  show  comes  from  all  sorte  and 
conditions  of  growers  from  all  quarters  of  the  Green  Isle.— K., 
Dublin. 
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Toang  Gaidentis'  Domain. 

•»•  We  think  that  the  letters  in  the  "Domain"  this  week 
display  a  high  level  of  nM»rit,  and  each  one  deaerves  the  heartiest 
commendation.  Undoubtedly  the  "Domain"  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  best  read  departments  of  the  Journal,  and 
we  are  glad  to  see  new  writers  constantly  appearing  herein. 
The  prize  is  awarded  to  Mr.  Wm.  Yandeil^  Longford  Castle 
Gardens,  Salisbury,  for  his  "  Young  Gardeners  and  Botany/' 
which,  nevertheless,  is  of  greater  length  than  we  desire  to 
encourage. 

YovBg  GardAB^rt  and  Botany. 

As  a  reader  of  the  Journal  I  beg  to  express  ta  few  thoughts 
on  this  subject.  It  may  perhaps  be  needless  to  mention  the 
differences  of  opinion  that  one  hears  on  all  sides  from  those  con- 
nected  wiUi  the  gardeninc;  profession  for  and  egainst  the  value 
of  botany  to  gardeners.  To  make  myself  clear,  I  shall  have  to 
go  to  extremes  land  try  to  show  some  of  the  reasons  given  for 
and  against  the  study.  I  will  first  relate  my  own  reasons  why 
I  have  chosen  this  subject,  and  what  has  been  my  opinion  of  it 
at  various  periods.  Tnere  is  a  time  in  the  lives  of  all  young 
gardeners  when  they  feel  that  the  profession  they  have  entered 
must  of  necessity  be  one  of  everlasting  education  to  them.  I 
saw  very  plainly  that  to  climb  to  the  top  of  the  tree  meant 
patience  and  perseverance.  I  lightly  regarded  the  talk  about 
botany,  and  thought  I  had  enough  else  to  learn.  That  is  so 
wit^  many  others.  I  also  regarded  it  as  not  bemg  in  any  way 
connected  with  my  profession,  and  those  who  did  interest  them- 
selves in  it  onlv  took  it  in  hand  for  a  mere  hobby  or  pastime. 
Again.  I  thought  that  those  who  devoted  any  time  to  its  study 
must  let  a  portion  of  the  practical  side  of  gardening  drop  in 
order  that  tney  mav  experiment,  as  it  were,  with  the  scientific 
side.  I  am  now  {Jeased  to  say  that  I  find  the  latter  not  to 
be  the  case,  but  rather  the  reverse.  I  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  a  help  rather  than  a  hindrance  to  mj;  profession.  By 
seeing  others  constantly  interested  in  this  subject  I  considered 
was  it  worth  while  my  "bothering"  about  it?  I  at  last 
decided  to  take  it  up,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  had 
I  not  I  should  never  have  understood  thoroughly  the  various 
aspects  of  gardening  in  all  its  branches.  I  write  this  think- 
ing I  may  perhaps  stir  some  who  are  wondering  and  thinking 
what  aire  the  benefits  of  this  science.  I  say  to  them.  Start  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  see  for  yourself ;  ana  if  you  are  earnest 
you  will  soon  see  what  benefit  it  will  be  to  you. 

There  are  some  gardeners  I  know  who  shiver,  as  it  were,  at 
the  mention  of  its  name.  Why  is  it?  My  opinion  is  that  tiiey 
do  not  know  for  themselves,  and  they  will  not  trouble  to  find 
out,  and  those  who  do  start  set  no  encouragement  from  them. 
If  one  says  much  about  it  the  answer  is.  You  will  not  be 
practical.  How  can  such  a  man  ever  expect  to  fully  know 
and  understand  that  very  important  brancn  of  his  profession, 
namely,  hybridisation  P  Again,  ask  some  of  the  young  gar- 
deners of  the  present  time  how  the  plants  he  waters  take  up 
their  nourishment,  and  he  will  in  all  probability  tell  you  the 
roots  are  porous.  That  is  what  I  call  theory  essentially ;  but 
let  him  take  in  hand  botany,  and  7011  will  soon  see  that  he  finds 
out  how  little  he  knows  of  the  science  of  the  profession  he  has 
cbosen. 

But  why  does  not  he  take  in  hand  this  science  P  Several 
reasons  may  be  given.  He  may  perhaps  tell  you  he  cannot 
always  be  learning,  he  must  have  some  recreation,  and  so  he 
is  to  be  found  constantly  at  the  nearest  reading  room.  Once 
this  fascination  seizes  him  it  cannot  easily  be  thix>wn  off. 
Again,  he  may  say  that  he  cannot  afford  books,  or,  ss  I  men- 
tioned before,  the  gardener  does  not  encourage  botany.  Still 
another  reason  put  forward  is  that  he  has  no  place  to  study  in, 
and  how  often  does  he  try  to  find  one?  Now,  to  those  who  do 
take  it  up,  is  it  not  through  encouragement  given  by  eitJier 
his  generous  employer  providing  a  library  and  taking  a  great 
interest  in  gardening  himself.  This,  I  am  pleased  to  say,  is  on 
tlie  increase.  Eke  the  head  gardener,  being  an  enthusiast 
on  the  subject,  uses  his  influence  on  the  young  men  under  htm. 
These  things  I  hope  will  continue,  and  so  help  our  young  gar- 
deners to  fit  themselves  more  thoroughly.— W.  Y.,  Salisbury. 

Michaelmas  DaUi«i  ai  Pot  Planti. 

The  herbaceous-border  man,  and  the  decorator  alike,  know 
the  true  value  of  these  flowers.  What  makes  a  more  beautiful 
display  in  the  border  at  this  season  of  the  year?  The  decorator, 
too,  finds  them  almost  indispensable,  as  they  last  a  consider- 
able time  when  cut.  As  pot  plants  it  would  also  be  difficult  to 
surpass  some  of  them  in  beauty.  The  varieties  are  numerous, 
and  they  vary  in  height  from  1ft  to  6ft.  The  dwarf  varieties 
are  most  suitable  for  pot  work,  Ai?ter  vimineus  the  best.  This 
attains  a  height  of  from  2ift  to  3ft,  and  nearlv  the  same  in 
width,  is  of  a  wonderful  branching  habit,  and  its  small  white 
flowers  are  home  in  great  profusion  from  the  rim  of  the  pot 


upwards.  It  reaches  its  full  beauty  about  the  second  week  in 
October,  and  when  grouped  along  with  Salvia  splendens  makes 
a  display  not  easily  to  be  forgotten.  One  of  tne  chief  points 
in  favour  of  this  as  a  pot  plant  is  its  easy  cultivation.  Cuttingi 
should  be  taken  any  time  in  March,  ana  be  placed  in  a  60-siaed 
pot,  a  cold  frame  being  provided.  Keep  close  till  rooted,  and 
as  soon  as  this  takes  place  give  abundance  of  air,  bearing  in 
mind  that  it  is  a  haray  plant.  If  would-be  growers  are  in 
pocsession  of  old  plants,  tne  young  growths  can  be  taken  with 
a  few  roots,  as  these  grow  away  much  quicker  than  cuttings. 

The  next  shift  will  be  into  32-sised  pots.  A  good  compost 
should  be  used,  as  this  is  the  final  pottms.  At  the  same  time 
place  a  Sft  stake  to  each  plant,  and  keep  the  leader  tied  to  this. 
They  give  very  little  trouble  in  this  respect,  about  half  a  dosen 
ties  keeping  them  safe  all  the  season.  The  lateral  growths  are 
always  strong  enough  to  support  themselves.  When  they  have 
become  well  established,  plunge  them  in  a  position  where  they 
get  the  full  benefit  of  tne  sun;  but  do  not  let  them  suffer 
for  want  of  water,  as,  of  course,  a  plant  3ift  in  height  and 
nearly  as  much  through  requires  attention  in  this  respect. 
After  the  pots  have  become  fuH  of  roots  give  frequent  applica- 
tions of  liquid  manure,  as  it  is  a  gross  feeder.  Several  other 
varieties  will  be  given  a  trial  next  season ;  but  very  few  in  the 
borders  have  such  a  free  branching  habit  as  vimineus.— Htbrid. 

Treat  and  Bhrabi  for  Colour  BflSect 

There  is  such  a  splendid  assortment  of  these  plants  that  by 
a  judicious  selection  fine  effects  may  be  produced,  both  in  the 
pleasure  grounds  and  the  outlying  parts  of  the  garden  proper. 
A  great  deal  of  the  success  depends  upon  the  arrangement 
of  the  various  subjects,  but  as  no  nard  and  fast  rule  can  oe  laid 
down  the  artist  must  adapt  his  plans  to  circumstances,  and  be 
guided  by  the  undulation  of  the  ground  or  exceptional  topo- 
graphical cid'cumstances. 

In  planting  the  great  secret  to  success  is  to  make  the  whole 
look  as  natural  as  possible.  Always  avoid  Overcrowding,  and 
allow  each  shrub  sufficient  space  to  develop  its  natural  hanit  of 
growth.  If  the  designer  is  fortunate  enough  to  have  to  deal 
with  undulating  ground  he  has  the  means  01  making  the  land- 
scape appear  more  beautiful  and  natural.  In  flat  situations, 
however,  much  may  be  done  by  raising  mounds  and  creating 
valleys  befod-e  planting  is  commenced,  tnus  giving  the  whole  a 
more  pleasing  and  artistic  appearance. 

Many  of  the  Maples  are  very  handsome ;  suffice  it  to  say  that 
Acer  palmatum  sanguineum,  A.  negundo  variegatum,  and 
A.  purpureum  are  three  of  the  most  showy.  Prunus  Piasardi 
furnishes  bright  patches  of  colour  to  the  landscape;  indeed,  it 
is  one  of  the  most  effective  trees  in  this  respect.  There  are 
some  good  varieties  of  Oaks  which  make  handsome  trees: 
Quercus  rubra  aurea,  Q.  coocinea,  with  its  large  scarlet;  leaves, 
and  Q.  concordia,  with  soft  yellow-tinted  foliage,  are  exceed- 
ingly  fine.  The  Sweet  Gum  Tree  (Liquidamber  styraciflua), 
with  its  lovely  scarlet  foliage,  is  highly  ornamental  in  the 
autumn.  The  Hollies  are  very  picturesque  plants,  whether 
given  a  prominent  place  in  the  shrubberies  or  as  single  speci- 
mens on  the  grass.  Ilex  aquifolium,  I.  argentea-marginata, 
I.  ferox  argentea,  I.  aurea-marginata,  and  I.  aurea  regina  are 
some  of  the  most  handsome  varieties.. 

Fagus  cuprea  and  F.  purpurea  are  very  ornamental  trees, 
and  never  fail  to  excite  admiration,  whether  planted  sa  single 
specimens  or  intermingled  with  other  green  foliaged  trees. 
Hhus  toxicx>dendron  is  a  climbing  plant  of  much  merit,  its 
biilliantly  coloured  foliage  very  telling  in  the  autumn.  When 
Gorylus  avellana  purpurea  and  Comus  alba  are  planted  together 
in  beds  the  effect  is  very  pleasing.  Sambucus  racemosa  aurea, 
Rosa  rubrifdia,  Berberis  aquifolium,  B.  Thunbergi,  and  Spirtea 
Douglasi  are  useful  shrubs  for  massing  in  beds.  The  coloured 
stems  of  Comus  sanguinea  and  Salix  aurea  are  beautiful  objects 
during  the  autumn  and  winter.  These  plants  are  most  effective 
when  planted  in  masses  near  a  stream  or  lake.  Prune  ^eir 
stems  down  to  the  ground  each  year  in  April. — J.  G. 

Tho  Bonefitf  of  Matual  fmproYomont  Assoolationr. 

After  taking  the  privilege  of  attending  one  of  these  associa- 
tions for  two  sessions,  I  would  like  to  chronicle  some  of  the 
impressions  and  benefits  that  have  accrued  to  myself  during 
that  period.  At  the  very  first  gathering,  wherein  my  enrof 
ment  took  place,  I  was. struck  by  the  evident  sincerity  and 
whole-heartedness  that  was  manifested  by  those  attending. 
Some  members  were  exhibiting  some  of  the  tit-bits  of  their 
skill,  and  listening  with  an  eager  ear  for  the  friendly  criti- 
cisms for  and  against  their  mentorious  efforts;  or  a^ain, 
answering  any  who  inquired  of  their  method  of  culture,  with  a 
pride  and  spirit  that  left  no  doubt  that  they  were  there,  both 
in  exhibits  and  body,  as  mutual  improvers. 

Many  are  the  useful  hints  that  have  been  gained  by  a 
friendly  enquiry.  It  seemed  to  me  as  a  time  and  place  where 
liead  and  under  gardeners  met  on  a  level  footing.  This,  I 
think,  is  a  great  benefit  to  us,  because  it  lessens  the  timidity 
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that  one  often  feels  when  approaching  superiors  on  cultural 
questions. 

With  reeard  to  the  lectures,  here  is  a  mine  of  intellectual 
matter  disj^ayed  and  offered  us  in  a  generous  and  sacrificial 
manner.  'Ihere  is  al^'ays  plenty  to  le^m,  and  if  it  is  not  on 
the  subject  which  the  listener  may  be  engaged  upon,  it  gives 
him  an  insight  and  often  a  helping  hand  for  a  future  occasion. 
The  dLscuesion  that  follows  often  elicits  still  more  material  for 
reflection  and  study. 

Another  point  which,  as  an  under  gardener  I  appreciate,  is 
that  young  gardeners  are  ^iven  every  opportunity,  and 
answered  with  the  same  kindliness  and  power  as  out  chiefs 
are.  Some  of  the  younger  veneration  have  a  certain  reluctance 
to  join,  as  they  imagine  tney  will  be  ignored  and  neglected. 
Sncn  IS  not  the  case,  and  the  writer  would  exhort  all  young 
gardeners  to  join  their  nearest  association,  and  never  be  afraid 
of  asking-  a  plain  question,  as  he  has  found  it  pay.  That  is 
mutual  improvement  to  his  idea,  and  these  societies  aire  a  bene- 
fit and  encouragement  in  every  way. 

Wliilst  reading  the  editorial  comments  upon  "Domain" 
contributions  in  respect  to  improving  our  writing  and  spelling, 
coirld  we  not  as  all  young  gardeners  create  a  Mutual  Writing 
Improvement  [Societjr]  among  ourselves?  Here  we  are 
brothers  in  work  and  in  writing,  yet  strangers  withal.  What 
a  chance  for  us  to  open  a  correspondence  with  one  another ; 
to  exchange  ideas  on  this  and  that  for  mutual  help  among  our- 
selves! Personally  I  am  willing,  and  perhans  then  we  can  help 
to  unite  and  help  ourselves,  using  as  a  foundation  the  beneficial 
start  given  us  by  the  Editor.— Donald  Watson. 

[Mr.  Watson's  suggestion  is.  of  course,  for  private  accept- 
ance by  fellow-contributors  to  the  "Domain."  While  many  of 
the  more  assent  and  aspiring  writers  would,  we  feel  sure,  like 
to  see  the  "Domain"  greatly  extended,  we  cannot  guarantee  a 
greater  space  than  wfe  at  present  apportion  to  tliis  department, 
but  kindred  spirits  could  undoubtedly  react  upon  and  stimuJate 
one  another  oy  inter-correspondence.  The  question  is,  How 
many  letters  is  each  man  ready  to  answer?    IS).] 

Oardening  Oatsida  and  Inifde. 

I  think  I  may  safely  divide  garden  work  into  two  distinct 
classes,  namely,  outdoor  and  indoor.  Which  is  the  most  im- 
portant class,  the  first  or  the  second  ?  This  is  a  question,  almost 
impossible  to  answer,  and  my  intention  in  writing  this  article 
is  to  try  and  get  the  opinion  of  other  and  more  experienced 
Domaimtes  on  this  subject,  for  bein^  a  rather  young  one  I 
am  afraid  my  ideas  are  somewhat  linuted.  Still,  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  most  young  men  would  at  once  say  that  indoor 
work  is  the  most  important;  but  is  itP  Let  us  compare  them 
and  see. 

As  an  outsider  I  shall  begin  with  outside  work,  and  of  course, 
praise  it  up  as  much  as  possible.  Take  the  kitchen  and  fruit 
department  first.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  most  important  part 
of  outdoor  gardening,  and  one  that  needs  a  great  deal  ofat- 
tention.  To  be  able  to  supply  a  large  establishment  with  vege- 
tables and  fruit  all  the  year  round  is  no  easy  task,  especially 
when  the  growing  space  for  the  same  is  iimited,  and  in  many 
cases  in  a  position  far  from  suitable.  To  keep  up  a  successive 
sui>ply  of  Peas,  for  instance,  does  not  seem  a  difficult  task,  but 
it  is  an  easy  matter  to  have  too  many,  and  it  does  not  do  to 
waste  anything  in  that  manner,  or  complaints  are  soon  and 
rightly  miade. 

But  Peas  are  not  the  only  things ;  there  are  a  host  of  others 
too  numerous  to  mention,  but  quite  as  important.  Then  there 
are  the  fniits.  How  important  they  are,  and  what  a  difference 
there  is  in  good  and  bad  pruning  as  regards  the  general  crop 
and  quality.  What  a  lot  there  is  to  learn,  too.  about  planting, 
preparing  and  training,  not  to  mention  the  advisability  of  know- 
ing when  the  various  varieties  will  be  ripe  and  ready  for  storing. 
So  much  for  that  department. 

Then  we  come  to  the  cultivation  of  alpines.  An  important 
section  this  is  when  the  owner  makes  this  special  line  a  hobby. 
How  imfmrtant  it  is  to  keep  the  pleasure  grounds  straight,  the 
shrubberies  clean  and  neat,  the  prunings  correctly  done  in  the 
same^  and  to  know  which  to  prune  and  which  not  to  prune.  1 
could  go  on  writing  about  this,  but  I  must  not  forget  the  indoor 
department.  In  many  gardens  this  department  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  imx)ortant,  eepecially  when  the  owner  takes  up  a  cer- 
tain section,  such  as  orchids,  as  a  hobby.  Without  such  a  case 
as  this,  however,  there  are  many  important  items  in  inside 
work.  There  are  such  fruits  as  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Grapes, 
and  Figs,  as  well  as  Tomatoes,  Melons,  and  Cucumbers  to  be 
thought  of  for  early  use.  Then  there  are  plants  and  flowers  for 
decoration,  conservatory,  and  greenhouse.  As  I  said,  I  am  an 
outsider,  and  do  not  know  much  about  indoor  work,  but  I  am  of 
this  opinion,  that  although  at  different  places  one  or  the  other 
may  be  more  prominent,  yet  on  the  whole  one  is  just  as  im- 
portant as  the  other,  and  that  it  is  best  to  have  a  good  know- 
ledge of  both,  rather  than  have  brought  one  to  perfection  and 
be  almost  ignorant  of  the  other.  Thift  is  a  "young  'un's" 
opinion,  and  I  hope  to  see  some  "old  uns'"  opinions  before 
long.— T.  Little. 


Market  Gardening. 

Top  Csoppino. 

A  good  example  of  this  I  saw  to-day  when  at  the  Turnford 
Hall  Nurseries  of  Thos.  Rochford  and  Sons,  Ltd.  Some  eigh- 
teen spans  were  bein^  used  for  the  growing  of  LUium  kmgi- 
florum.  £verjr  house  in  fiddition  had  either  Tomatoes— a  good 
crop  still  hanging,  slow  ripening,  but  a  sure  return  still ;  otnere 
had  Asparagus  Sprengeri.  In  each  case  both  crops  were  good, 
not  one  being  done  at  the  expense  of  the  other. 

Latb  Ksxpiko  Gbos  Colman  Grapb. 
These,  as  is  well  known;  are  "done"  largely  at  the  renowned 
nurseries  of  Thomas  Rochford  and  Sons,  L^.  One  span  hoiise. 
280ft  long,  has  been  speciall^^  canvassed  over  for  Miaroh-April 
cutting,  and  was  a  very  triumph  of  Grape  culture.  VineSy 
double  rods,  the  crop  very  regular,  bunches  and  berries  good, 
well  coloured.  Mr.  H.  Kelsall,  the  manager,  estimates  the 
weight  of  this  house  at  four  tons.  Personallv,  I  know  that 
eight  years  ago  this  house,  in  common  with  the  whole  block, 
was  condemned,  it  being  then  thought  that  the  extreme  late 
keeping  had  weakened  the  Vines  to  such  a  degree  that  the  pnly 
remedy  was  pulling  up  and  replanting.  Better  thoughts,  and 
still  better  borders  came,  and  every  year  the  Vines  have 
gradually  improved. 

Cutting  Down  Chbtsanthbhumb  por  Stock. 
I  see  that  the  best  growers  are  now  leaving  15in  to  18in  of 
stem.  The  contention  is  that  the  old  stem,  still  green  and 
alive,  is  causing  a  circulation  of  the  sap,  which  in  turn  en- 
courages the  stronger  breaking  of  the  cuttings.  Growers  will 
do  well  to  take  the  robust  cuttings  only  for  their  best  stock 
purposes.  So  far  the  cuttings  are  doing  well:  at  least  the 
^throw-ups.^' 

Ch&tbanthbuumb  fob  Mabkbt. 
This  is  the  list  of  sorts  I  found  growing  with  Mr.  H.  Billing- 
hurst,  Selhurst.,  South  Norwood,  on  the  19th.  He  is  one  of  our 
leading  Covent  Garden  men.  The  Ivory,  white  and  pink;  Mar- 
ket Red,  Lady  Selbome^  Source  d'Or,  and  the  charming  yellow 
sport,  Soliel  d'Octobre,  in  yellow  and  bronse;  Lady  Fitzwygram 
(a  late  batch),  as  also  Mdme.  Des^rangeSj  Red  Canning,  Tuxedo, 
Cullingfordi,  and  Souvenir  de  Petite  Ami.  l^e  above  are  grow- 
ing in  24's,  twelve  blooms  to  a  plant.  Bunched  in  6's  for  Mst, 
12^  seconds,  with  the  stems  long.     Trade  has  been  good. 

Ebbpino  Grapbs. 
With  the  vineries  being  used  as  storehouses,  the  chances  of 
good  Grape  keeping  are  not  of  the  best.  The  coming  month  of 
November,  unless  frost  sets  well  in,  will  indeed  be  a  test  of 
skill  to  the  growers.  Just  now  much  is  being  marketed,  for  tha 
simple  reason  that  there  is  too  much  waste  when  left  hanging. 
This  is  brought  about  by  too  low  a  temperature    during    t£» 

f rowing  ana  colouring  season,  combined  with  bad  thinning, 
light  bunches  are  good  to  a  degree,  but  not  if  left  so  that  a 
bad  berry  cannot  be  cut  out  without  taking  two  or  three  sound 
ones  to  get  at  it.  This,  unfortunately,  is  the  case  with  too 
many,  h^ce  the  extremely  low  prices.  Buyers  will  not  take  a 
second  lot,  for  these  will  not  keep  for  shop  work,  even  with  a 

?[uick  sale.  Both  Alicante  and  Gros  Golman  are  ooming  in 
aulty.  Good  ones  clear  auick,  while  the  faulty  are  a  salesman's 
trouble,  and  if  not  clearea  the  first-  day  are  the  cheapest  line  for 
the  next. 

CnCUKBBBS. 

Very  nice  samples  of  the  late  planted  are  now  coming  on  the 
market,  and  while  the  price  (9s.  for  d6's)  is  not  high,  it  will 
pay.  Cucumbers  at  this  season  of  the  year  are  not  left  hang- 
ing to  get  verv  lairge.  It  would  not  be  wise  to  do  so.  Again, 
it  will  oe  wisdom  on  the  part  of  the  grower  to  thin  out  ^e 
fruit  before  the  flower  opens.  A  continuous  cutting  can  w^l 
be  taken  all  this  year  if  the  plants  are  not  overcropped.  Keep 
the  spider  down,  as  spider  saps  up  the  life  vigour  of  the  plants. 
Whitb  Azalbas  fob  Mabkbt  Cutting. 

This  week  I  saw  at  the  St.  George's  Nursery,  Harlington, 
a  very  fine  batch  of  old  plants  just  being  cleifned  preparatory  to 
moving  into  the  winter  quarters.  The  varieties  were  Azalea 
indica  alba,  the  good  old  early  white;  and  Fielder's  White, 
single.  The  latter  is  the  market  favourite.  Plants  of  the 
above,  after  some  twenty-five  years  in  use,  are  to-day  not  only 
pBrfectly  healthy^  but  in  full  bud  for  another  season's  supply. 
Great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  before-Christmas  cutting  as  being 
the  most  profitable;  and  certainly  everything  points  to  a  full 
supply ;  a  good  market  and  prices  being  hopea  for. — Stephen 
Castle. 

♦  •  » 

Canadian  Apples  fop  Bngland. 

Reports  say  that  the  Montreal  harbour  returns  show  that 
since  tne  season  began,  63,000  more  barrels  of  Apples  have  been 
despatched  from  there  to  England  than  during  the  correspond- 
ing period  last  year. 
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Hardy  Fnlt  Girdti. 

PLANTING  FRUIT  TREES— Preparations  for  this  work 
and  the  actual  planting  will  of  necessity  be  somewhat  hampered 
owing  to  the  continual  downpours  of  rain  we  have  been  receiv- 
ing up  to  the  time  of  writing.  Nevertheless,  something  may  be 
done  towards  getting  this  important  work  pressed  forward. 
Turf  can  be  broken  up  in  ihe  worst  of  weather,  unless  actually 
under  water,  and  stations  in  grass  orchards  can  without  diffi* 
culty  be  prepared.  Drainage  operations,  too,  in  many  instances 
can  be  carried  owt,  but  these,  of  course,  are  not  easy  where  the 
land  IS  waterlogged.  Where  these  difficulties  are  overcome 
planting  may  be  made  a  start  with,  taking  bushes  first  if  con- 
venient. Black  Currants  will  bear  moist  land  and  transplanting 
in  very  wet  cold  conditions,  as  we  have  amply  experienceaT 
Whether  they  will  bear'  the  modem  method  of  trampling  and 
ramming  we  cannot  say. 

GOOSEBERRIES.— One  of  the  sm^ll  fruits,  and  not  usually 
accorded  a  foremost  position  at  exhibitions,  is  one  of  the  most 
important  of  British  grown  fruits.  By  careful  planting  its 
season  of  usefulness  ma^y  be  greatly  augmented.  Those  who 
plant  in  open,  sunny  positions  and  upon  north  borders  and  north 
wialls,  will  be  rewarded  by  both  early  and  late  supplies,  particu- 
larly if  care  in  the  selection  of  varieties  is  exercised.  Despite 
all  that  has  been  written  in  favour  of  certain  sorts,  we  dcmbt 
if  for  early  pickings  in  a  green  state  we  have  a  better  variety 
than  Keepsake.  For  its  smoothness  and  large  size,  when 
allowed  to  attain  full  proportions,  the  bottlers  are  unanimous 
in  its  praise.  May  Duke  may  be  earlier  in  some  localities,  but 
we  jnatner  doubt  its  cropping  capacity,  compared  with  the  older 
variety.  Whinham's  Industry  is  an  oJd  favourite,  and 
deservedly  so.  It  is  a  sure  cropper,  grows  well  in  poor  soil, 
or  at  least  grows  much  better  ibaxi  many  of  the  others  under 
eiKfh  conditions,  and  is  good  fofr  all  purposes,  both  green  and 
ripe.  For  dessert  the  Champagnes  are  all  excellent,  and  the 
old  dark  red  Warrington  should  always  be  planted  for  a  late 
supply  of  superior  flavoured  berries.  Crown  Bob,  where  it  suc- 
ceeds, is  good  for  picking  when  ripe.  Some  of  the  newer  sorts 
sent  out,  we  believe,  are  most  superior,  but  we  have  liad  no 
personal  experience  of  their  merits.  In  planting  Gooseberries 
it  will  be  found  that  thorough  preparation  of  the  land  will  tell 
in  the  growth  made  by  the  busnes  and  the  subsequent  crops  of 
berries.  Manure  may  be  used  if  the  kind  has  been  heavily 
cropped  and  *'  badly  done,"  otherwise  deep  stirring  of  the 
soil  and  early  planting  in  autumn  will  be  found  to  give  the 
bushes  a  satisfactory  start. 

CURRANTS.— The  earlj  planting  of  these,  both  Red  and 
Black,  is  also  strongly  advjsea,  provided  the  land  is  in  fit  con- 
dition for  working.  Currants  give  good  returas  for  good  treat- 
ment. Grown  in  poor  sonl,  to  which  nothing  in  the  shape  of 
manure  is  scarcely  ever  given,  the  growths  are  apt  to  be  weak 
and  spindling,  with  corresponding  poverty  in  the  crops.  Black 
Currants  in  particular  should  have  generous  treatment  to  in- 
duce them  to  continue  the  production  of  young  shoots,  as  upon 
these  depend  not  only  the  crops,  but  the  fiiture  vigour  and 
health  of  the  trees.  In  a  stunted  condition  Black  Currants  are 
most  unprofitable;  well  treated  they  may.  and  frequently  do, 
become  exactly  the  opposite. —J.  W.,  Evesham. 

Frnit  Forcing. 

PEACHES  AND  NECTARINES:  EARLIEST  FORCED 
TREES  IN  POTS.— For  securing  very  early  fruit,  the  trees  are 
unquestionaUy  best  grown  in  pots,  the  standard  form  being 
most  suitable.  The  stems  vary  in  height,  so  that  they  will 
accord  with  the  incline  of  the  structure.  The  very  early  varie- 
ties do  well  under  this  mode  of  culture,  as  from  the  pinching 
they  have  blossom  buds  on  the  younger  wood.  Such  varieties 
as  Alexander,  Waterloo.  Duchess  of  Cornwall,  Amsden  June, 
Hale's  Early,  Early  Grosse  Mignonne,  Crimson  Galande, 
Dagmar,  Dymond,  Stirling  Castle,  or  Royal  George  Peaches, 
with  Cardinal,  Early  Rivers,  Lord  Napier,  Improved  Downton, 
Dryden,  Goldoni,  and  Stanwick  Elruge  Nectarines,  answer  for 
early  forcing,  and  give  a  good  succession  of  fruit. 

EARLY  FORCED  PLANTED-OUT  TREES— The  final  thin. 
ning  of  the  shoots  or  branchca  should  have  immediate  atten- 
tion, unloosening  the  ti^ees  from  the  trellis  and  tying  them  in 
convenient  bundles  so  as  to  admit  of  ready  access  to  the  wood- 
work and  glass.  Wash  the  house  with  carbolic  soap  and  water ; 
then  wash  the  trees  with  a  solution  of  paraffin  softsoap  or 
emulsion,  diluted  with  ten  times  its  volume  of  water,  applying 
the  solution  with  a  brush,  taking  care  not  to  injure  or  dislocate 


the  buds.  If  necessary,  the  dressing  may  be  repeated,  adding 
\oz  sulphide  of  potassium  to  each  gallon  of  the  solution.  A 
shoot  of  12in  to  15in  in  length  will  give  a  good  percentage  of 
fruit  for  thinning,  provided  the  wood  be  well  ripened.  Under 
the  most  approved  methods  the  trees  will  have  been  at  rest 
some  time.  The  border  mav  be  surface  dressed,  and  all  put  in 
complete  order  when  the  leaves  are  all  down,  ready  for  a 
start  wnen  the  time  arrives.  Do  not  allow  the  soil  to  become 
too  dry  at  the  roots  of  the  trees,  as  that  is  sufficient  to  cause 
the  buds  to  fall.  If  the  trees  are  weakly,  or  have  too  manv 
buds,  a  supply  of  liquid  manure, .  whenever  water  is  requirea, 
will  be  of  great  benefit.  The  loose  surface  soil  or  mulching 
also  should  be  removed  down  to  the  roots.  Top-dress  with  4ob 
per  square  yard  of  a  mixture  of  five  parts  steamed  bonemeal, 
two  parts  sulphate  of  potash,  one  part  sulphate  of  maj^nesia, 
and  naif  a  part  of  sulphate  of  iron,  and  pointing  in  lightly. 
Borders  that  are  rich  in  humus  from  heav^  dressings  of  manure 
or  thick  liquid  may  be  dressed  with  basic  slag,  half  a  pound 
per  square  yard,  and  pointing  in  not  so  deeply  as  to  disturb  the 
roots.  This  acts  as  a  corrective  of  sourness  from  the  lime  (about 
half),  and  supplies  phosphoric  acid  and  also  other  mineral  con- 
stituents. In  addition  to  this  the  top-dressing  of  a  fertiliser 
may  also  be  applied ;  at  least  on  light  soils  potash  should  be 
applied,  along  with  the  basic  slag  phosphate,  say  los  per 
square  yard  of  sulphate  of  potash  ;  or  dress  with  air-slaked  lime, 
8oz  per  square  yard,  which  will  be  a  much  bulkier  dressing. 
These  should  be  given  on  both  inside  and  outside  borders.  Admit 
air  to  the  fullest  extent,  a  little  frost  not  doing  the  trees  any 
harm.-^G.  A.,  St.  Albans. 

The  Plant  Hooses. 

EARLY-FLOWERING  BULBS— Tlie  first  batch  of  Roman 
Hyacinths,  and  also  the  Paper  W^hite  Narcissus,  should  by  this 
time  be  sufficiently  rooted  to  enable  them  to  be  removed  from 
the  ashes  to  a  frame.  It  will  be  necessary  to  shade  the  pots 
for  a  few  days  till  the  growths  become  green.  If  the  flowers 
are  required  in  December  transfer  them  in  about  a  fortnight 
to  a  house  having  a  temperature  of  55deg  to  60deg  F.  Tnis 
may  be  increased  a  little  later  if  the  plants  are  not  developing 
fast  enough.  The  earliest  Due  van  Thol  Tulips  will  also  be 
ready  in  a  few  days.  Being  naturally  dwarf  in  habit,  the 
growths  should  be  drawn  up  bv  covering  them  with  pots.  If 
the  work  of  potting  ail  the  bulbs  for  forcing  is  not  complete 
the  sooner  it  is  finished  the  better,  as  more  satisfactory  results 
are  obtained  from  bulbs  with  plenty  of  roots. 

RICHARDIAS  (C A liL AS). —Introduce  a  few  of  the  most 
forward  plants  of  R.  africana  (sethiopica)  to  the  warm  green- 
hotise  or  intermediate  house.  A  numher  of  improved  varieties 
have  been  introduced  during  the  last  few  years,  and  one  of 
the  best  is  Childsiana,  an  American  introduction.  This  has  a 
larger  and  more  reflexed  spathe  than  the  older  plant ;  it  is  also 
more  dwarf  in  habit,  and  flowers  practically  throughout  the 
year.  There  are  already  a  f^ood  number  of  flowers  open. 
Give  established  plants  weak  liquid  manure  two  or  three  times 
a  week. 

ROOTS  FOR  FORCING.— These  are  coming  to  hand  from 
the  nurserymen.  Those  who  j^row  their  own  should  lift  them 
as  soon  as'  convenient.  The  sise  of  pots  to  put  them  in  will 
depend  on  the  plants  and  the  object  for  which  they  are  grown ; 
pots  5in,  Gin,  and  Tin  in  diameter  are  the  most  convenient 
sizes.  Soak  the  roots  with  water  if  at  all  dry  when  received. 
AstUbe  (Spirsea)  japonica  and  Spiraea  palmata  often  come  to 
hand  in  a  dry  condition.  Dicentra  (Dielytra)  spectabilis  makes 
a  pretty  pot'  plant  for  the  greenhouse  in  early  spring.  It  is 
advisable  if  the  roots  are  small  to  pot  up  several  of  them 
together  in  a  pot.  Polygonal um  officinale  (Solomon's  Seal)  is 
useful  BR  a  foliage  plant,  and  the  Ions  arohing  growths  are 
ornamental  when  arranged  amongst  Tulips,  &c.  The  foregoing 
when  potted  can  be  plunged  in  ashes  in  a  cold  frame  till 
required.  The  pots  containing  Lily  of  the  Valley  crowns 
should  be  plunged  to  the  rim  in  ashes  outside ;  frosts  materially 
assist  the  regular  development  of  the  flower  spikes  when 
forced.  Since  the  system  of  retarding  bulbs  has  become 
general  it  is  not  so  difficult  to  obtain  flowers  of  Lily  of  the 
Valley  for  Christmas.  We  can  rely  on  retarded  crowns  for  a 
supply  till  the  New  Year. 

POT  ROSES.— It  will  be  advisable  about  this  date  to  take 
in  hand  the  plants  for  early  flowering.  Hybrid  teas  and  teas 
sliould  only  he  selected.  Cut  out  the  weak  growths,  thin 
those  remaining  if  too  thick,  and  shorten  back  to  firm,  well- 
ripened  wood.  Hard  pruning  is  not  necessary  or  advisable 
Prick  over  the  surface  of  the  soil  with  a  pointed  stick,  and 
top-dress  with  a  mixture  of  loam  and  well-decayed  manure. 
Place  them  in  a  cool  house  as  a  commencement,  introducing 
to  a  warm  house  in  December,  or  raise  the  temperature  of  the 
one  they  are  in.  The  general  batch  of  plants  snould  have  the 
pots  plunged  to  the  rim  in  ashes,  or  have  litter  packed  between 
them.  If  available,  odd  lights  can  be  placed  over  them  to 
pi^vent  tlie  roots  becoming  sodden  from  an  excess  of  rain,  oar 
maybe  space  can  be  found  for  them  in  a  cold  frame. — A.  0., 
Kew,  Surrey. 
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All  Correspondeiice  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be 
directed  to  "Thb  Editob/'  12,  Mitrs  Coubt  Chambbbs, 
Flbbt  Stbbbt,  London,  B.C.  Persons  sending  numuscript 
or  photographs,  when  not  specially  reqaested  by  the  editor, 
•na  making  no  demand  for  reman^raxion,  ere  presumed  to 
solicit  pubiioation  without  payment.  In  order  that  no  mis- 
understanding majT  arise,  and  in  order  to  secur^tha.retum 
of  their  contributions,  contributors  should  state  the  Aaot 
that  they  expect  remuneration,  and  in  all  cases,  even  when 
contributing  voluntarily,  correspondenta  should  enclose  a 
stamped  envelope  if  they  expect  their  enclosure  to  be 
returned. 

HAILSTORM  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION  (F.  N.).-The 
secretary's  address  is  41  and  42,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
London. 

TITLE  TO  GRAPES  (J.  H.  S.).— You  would  probably  be  con- 
sidered only  a  lodger,  and  that  the  Orapee  on  the  wall  are  the 
landlord's.     You  had  better  agree  to  divide  the  crop. 

SOIL  FOR  RADISHES  rinquirer).— Your  soil  is  too  rich,  as 
the  Radishes  only  produce  tops.  The  red  and  the  white  Turnip- 
rooted  varieties  are  to  be  sown  now.  There  is  no  mode  of  driv- 
ing away  rats  except  by  ferreting  them. 

NEW  CARNATION  BED  (P.  T.  R.).— Your  former  letter 
waa  not  received,  probably  owing  to  your  addressing  it  to 
"The  Horticultural  Journal,"  as  in  the  case  of  your  second 
letter.  You  do  not  send  your  name,  which  we  always  like  to 
have  from  enquirers.  Choose  an  open  sheltered  position,  with 
good  light.  Afford  thorough  drainage  atid  a  light'  but  rich 
kwmy  soil.  Planting  should  be  done  now.  A  fuller  answer, 
with  other  suggestions,  will  be  eiven  next  week.  Of  course,  we 
assume  you  mean  an  open-air  bed. 

LIMING  VINE  BORDER  (M.).— Knowing  that  you  were 
dealing  with. a  limeless  soil,  and  having  about  two  months  ago 
applied  a  rather  heavy  dressing  of  slaked  lime,  it  would  not  be 
advisable  or  necessary  to  now  apply  another  dressing.  A  dress- 
ing of  superphosphate  of  lime  would  certainly  be  prefe^ble,  or 
better  still,  an  application  of  the  following  mixture :  3  parts  dis- 
solved bones,  dry  and  crumbling,  2  parts  sulphate  of  potash, 
and  1  pao-t  sulphate  of  magnesia,  mixed,  applying  4os  of  the 
mixture  per  square  jra-rd,  and  pointing  in  lightly  without  dis- 
turbing the  roots  of  the  Vines.  An  a^ition  of  i  part  sulphate 
of  iron  would  be  advantageous  when  there  is  a  tendency  to  lack 
of  green  colouring  matter  in  the  leaves,  and  also  of  oolour  in 
the  Grapes.  This  dressing  may  ba  supplemented  during  the 
growth  of  the  Vines  with  top-dressings  of  a  mixture  of  3  parts 


and  fairly  advanced  in  swelling,  and  a  third  application  as  soon 
as  the  stoning  is  completed.  The  waterings  washing  the  fer- 
tiliser in  fast  enough. 

MUSCAT  OF  ALEXANDRIA  (Idem).— The  Vine  having  a 
number  of  small,  stoneless  berries  is  due  to  imperfect  fertilisa- 
tion, which  lime  dressings  would  not  overcome.  To  make  sure, 
however,  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  cross^fertiJisation, 
and  charge  with  pollen  from  varieties  that  afford  pollen  freely, 
such  as  Alicante  and  Black  Hamburgh. 

HORSE-HOOF  PARINGS  (M.).-These  are  a  good  manure 
to  apply  to  fruit  and  Vine  borders,  especially  on  aandy  soils, 
where  by  their  slow  decay  they  will  yield  a  gradual  supply  of 
nitrogen  to  the  Vines  or  trees,  as  1001b  of  hoof  contains  from 
81b  to  121b  of  organic  nitrogen,  and  from  61b  to  101b  of  phoe- 
phoirio  add.  For  comparison  we  may  say  that  1001b  of  bcoie- 
meal  cofntain  d2|lb  of  organic  matter,  24lb  of  phosphoric  acid, 
24|lb  of  lime,  lib  of  magnesia,  and  41b  of  nitrogen.  You  may, 
therefore,  draw  your  own  inferences  as  to  the  value  of  hoofs 
compared  with  bones.  The  hoof  parings,  we  presume,  are  those 
from  a  horse-shoeing  smithy,  ann  contain  a  large  proportion  of 
manu<pe.  Such  are  beet  thrown  into  a  heap,  say  five  or  six 
barrowloads,  and  sprinkled  over  with  sulphate  of  potash  and 
protect<ed  from  wet.  The  heap  in  the  course  of  six  months  will 
form  a  good  manure,  and  may  be  used  in  the  proportion  of 
about  one-tenth  of  the  loam  fonning  the  border,  say  10  cart- 
loads of  turfy  loam,  1  cartload  of  the  hoof  manure,  2  cartloads 
of  old  mortwr  rubbish,  I  cartload  of  wood  ashes  unleached,  and 
we  should  certainly  add  2  to  4  cwt  of  bonemeal  to  the  above 
ingredients  in  order  to  afford  a  due  supply  of  phosphoric  acid. 


NAME  OF  TREE  (James  Long).--It  is  impossible  to  bo  cer- 
tain from  such  a  specimen,  but  we  think  it  is  tie  common  Alder, 
Alnus  glutinosa. 

NAME  OF  LILY  (C.  R.).— It  is  Lilium  tigrinum,  the  Tiger- 

rtted  Chinese  Lily.  It  was  introduced  during  1804  by  Mr. 
Ker,  and  cultivated  in  Kew  Gardens.  Ksempfer  says  that 
the  Japanese  eat  the  bulbs. 

LIME  FOR  SLUGS  (Novice).— Quicklime  is  better  than  gas 
lime  for  destroving  slugs.  Dust  the  surface  with  the  lime  until 
it  is  white,  ana  repeat  the  application  if  needed.  It  is  applied 
most  effectually  during  the  evening  when  the  slugs  are  moving 
about. 

INSECTS  LIKE  WASPS  BURROWING  IN  A  DEAD 
TREE  (W.  H.  C.).— The  insect  you  have  observed  is  not  one  of 
tho  social  wasps  (Vespa  vulgaris),  but  a  solitary  species,  Orabro 
leucostomus,  which  has  selected  flies  to  deposit  m  its  cells  for  the 
support  of  its  young  when  hatched. 

CLIMBERS  FOR  CONSERVATORY  (B.).— You  have  all  the 
fragrant  climbers.  Either  you  will  have  to  have  dunlioates,  in 
which  case  there  is  none  finer  or  sweeter  than  MandeviJia 
suaveolens,  but  you  appear  to  be  without  such  fine  subjects  as 
Lapageria  rosea,  L.  alba,  Tiacsonia  Van-Volxemi,  Habrotham- 
nus  fascicularis,  H.  aurantiacus,  and  Luculia  gratissima.  The 
two  latter  are  sweet. 

FUCHSIA  LEAVES  EATEN  (An  Old  Subscriber). -The 
leaves  have  be^i  eaten  by  some  weevil  or  caterpillar.  Probably 
you  would  find  them  at  work  were  the  plants  closely  examined, 
particularly  if  the  former— i.e..  weevils,  be  the  cause,  by  ex- 
amination of  the  plants  at  nignt.  Were  the  plants  syringed 
with  a  solution  of  softsoap  it  would  make  the  shoots  and  leaves 
distasteful  to  the  insects. 

CUTTING  DOWN  OLD  VINES  (R.  G.  M.).-In  cutting 
down  near  the  sround  the  object  is  to  secure  youne  rods  in  place 
of  the  old,  as  that  tends  in  a  higher  degree  to  faciTitate  the  flow 
of  the  sap  than  through  old  worn-out  wood.  We  have  tried 
both,  i.e.,  cutting  to  within  a  few  inclMs  of  the  ground  and  to 
the  Dottom  of  the  rafters,  and  hftd  good  results  in  both  cases, 
but  the  former  is  much  the  better  of  the  two.  By  all  mea^ 
retain  the  young  shoot,  and  cut  the  old  cane  or  rod  away  just 
above  the  young  shoot. 

PENTSTEMON  PROPAGATION  (R.).— Take  t^ie  side  shoote 
that  come  from  near  the  root,  slip  them  off,  and  pare  the  bott<»n 
smooth  with  a  sharp  knife;  or  cut  t^hem  ipimediately  below  a 
joint.  Trim  off  the  leaves  halfway  up  the  cuttings,  insert  the 
latter  that  depth  in  sandy  soil  in  a  warm  situation,  and  cover 
with  a  handglass.  Keep  the  soil  moist  but  not  very  wet,  and 
shade  from  bright  sun.  Keep  the  light  over  the  cuttings  close 
for  a  month,  then  give  air  by  tilting  it.  Cuttings  may  be  put 
in  now,  but  the  end  of  August  is,  perhaps,  the  b€«t  time, 
rhey  strike  freely  in  spring  and  summer. 

PLANTING  MUSHROOM  SPAWN  (The  Hermitage).— 
Your  planting  the  2in  squaro  pieces  of  Mushroom  spawn  in  a 
Cucumber  bed  will  succeed  according  to  the  state  of  the  bed. 
Placing  the  spawn  3in  from  the  surface  is  all  ri^t  enough  if 
that  distance  orings  you  near  the  dung  of  the  bM.  As  stated 
lately,  we  have  planted  spawn  in  the  open  ground  and  had  fair 
success,  but  if  we  had  used  the  Cucumber  bed  after  the  Cucum- 
bers were  gone,  we  would  have  taken  off  the  soil,  turned  up  the 
dung  a  little,  beat  it  down,  inserted  the  spawn  at  double  the 
distance  you  have  done,  covered  with  2in  of  soil,  and  beat 
down,  and  if  fresh  all  the  better.  If  there  were  a  little  heat 
left  in  the  bed  we  should  expect  to  gather  in  two  months.  If 
the  soil  were  somewhat  damp,  little  or  no  watering  would  be 
needed  in  winter. 

NAMES  OF  TLAKTQ.—Correspandenis  whose  queries  art 
unanswered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  eonr 
suit  the  following  number.  (W.  Musgrave).— It  isPhysalis  Alko- 
kenei.  Winter  Cherry.  It  is  hardy,  may  be  obtained  of  any 
see£men  or  florist,  and  treated  like  any  other  border  plant. 
(Fens).— 1,  Datura  (Brugmansia)  sanguinea;  2,  Pellsea  rotundi- 
folia ;  3,  JLchimenes  ?  sp. ;  4,  We  cannot  name  florists'  varieties 
of  Begonia.  (J.  H.). — A  young  form  of  the  Bracken  (Pteria 
aquiLina).  (H.  S.).— 1,  Camptosorus  rhisophyllus ;  2,  Pellaaa 
atropurpurea.  (H.  R.).— A  Solidago,  probably  S.  lanceolata. 
(Odont.).— Od.   Lindleyanum. 

NAMES  OF  FRUIT. -^Correspondents  whose  q^erie8  are 
unanswered  in  the  present  issue  are  respeetfvUy  requested  to  eonr 
suit  the  following  number.  (W.  E.,  Chertsey).— 1,  Bourre 
Goubault;  2,  Beurr^  Bosc.  (Sender  of  Apple).— Newton  Won- 
der. (W.  C.  and  S.).— Pear  received;  the  Apple  went  astray. 
(H.  W.).— Pearson's  Plate.  (S.  W.).-l,  Hoary  Morning;  2, 
Sweeny  Nonpareil ;  3,  Beauty  of  Kent ;  4,  Claygate  Pearmain. 
(G.  B.  R.).— The  Apple  is  the  Yellow  Siberian  Cfab.  The  Pear 
not  known.  (E.  and  Co.).— The  Plum  is  Black  Bullace;  Clay* 
gate  Pearmain  is  Scarlet  Nonpajreil.  We  do  not  know  the 
other.  (J.  P.).— 2,  Beurre  Amanlis ;  6,  Beurr^  Diel ;  8,  Doyenne 
Gris ;  9,  Christie's  Pippin ;  10,  Lord  Suffield ;  12,  Yorkshire 
Greening. 
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Tbe  Islington  Dairy  Show. 

We  had  intended  to  make  a  few  comments  on  the  above 
meeting  before,  but  circumstances  were  too  strong  for  us.  We 
only  hope  our  friends  will  not  think  us  a  good  many  days  after 
the  fair.  This  is  the  thirty-second  exhibition,  and  what  strikes 
us  so  much  is  the  fact  that  all  the  "dailicG,"  to  say  nothing  of 
the  ''weeklies,"  appear  to  devote  more  and  more  space  to 
notices  of  the  same.  Shall  we  venture  to  say  the  "cult"  of 
dairy  work  is  growing?  Our  greatest  lady  has  her  well- 
equipped  dairy,  and  other  great  ladies  follow  suit.  The  farmer 
begina  to  find  there  is  money  in  it,  and  so  the  work  prospers. 

One  very  apparent  sign  of  prosperity  is  the  overcrowding 
of  the  present  building;  but  we  are  promised,  in  the  near 
future,  that  there  shall  be  room  and  to  spare.  (How  long  will 
that  last?)  Competitive  milkers  were  so  plentiful  that  the 
stewards  were  hard  set  to  find  cows  enough  on  which  they 
could  exercise  their  art.  First  in  the  list  comes  the  Shorthorn. 
Year  by  year  the  numbers  increase,  and  we  may  venture  to 
say  that  with  increase  of  numbers  comes  also  increase  of 
quality.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it  that  in  a  really  good 
Shorthorn  we  have  an  ideal  type  of  the  dual-purpose  animal. 
In  its  prime  it  is  a  grand  milker ;  in  its  latter  da^s  a  good  beef 

Cducer.  The  Shorthorn  has  been  charged  with  producing 
f  rat^her  than  milk ;  but  experts  liave  taken  the  matter  up, 
and  while  encouraging  the  milk  flow,  have  still  borne  in  mind 
the  future  beefsteak  and  sirloin. 

Shorthorns  are  divided  into  two  classes,  the  aristocrats  and 
the  commoners — these  in  Debret  and  those  not.  Debret,  in 
this  instance,  means  Coate's  Herd  Book.  The  first  prize  went 
to  Lord  Rothschild's  Red  Rose;  2nd  to  Mr.  G.  B.  Nelson's 
Comely  Maid;  3rd  to  Mr.  G.  Taylor's  Melody.  This  latter  is 
a  cow  of  over  twelve  years  old,  and  yielded  70.41b  of  milk  the 
fijrst  day.  The  next  class  of  commoners  amounted  to  about 
thirty,  and  first  in  this  class  was  Mr.  S.  S.  Raingill's  Witch,  a 
beautiful,  well-bred  beast,  but  as  some  spectators  thought 
rather  a  point  too  much  inclined  to  be  beefy.  Second  came  Mr. 
Hollington's  White  Heather,  and  3rd  Mr.  Nelson's  Daisy. 

There  is  a  class  now  confined  to  Lincoln  Reds,  and  really 
it  would  take  a  clever  person  to  distinguish  them  from  pedigree 
Shorthorns.  They  are  really  Shorthorns  with  a  local  name, 
and  prove  themselves  to  be  first  rate  dairy  cows,  as  Mr.  Evens, 
of  Burton,  can  testify.  In  this  class  Mr.  Evens  had  it  all  his 
own  way,  iust  leaving  for  his  neighbour  at  Bracebridge  a 
reserve.  Then  there  is  a  class  for  Shorthorn  heifers  not  ex- 
ceeding three  years  old,  the  promising  matrons  of  the  future. 
There  is  also  a  similar  class  for  heifers  who  were  not  eligible 
for,  or  not  entered  in  the  herd  book.  Here  the  first  prize  went 
to  a  Lincoln  Red  (Mr.  Evens). 

For  Shorthorn  bulls  there  was  a  marked  improvement,  both 
as  to  numbers  and  quality.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted 
upon  that  on  the  typo  of  the  bull  so  much  depends  in  building 
up  a  dairy  herd. 

Of  Jersey  cows  there  were  twenty-five  exhibited,  a  strong 
class  numerically,  and  also  strong  in  quality.  Then  here,  too, 
is  a  heifer  class  for  animals  bred  in  Gfreat  Britain  or  Ireland, 
and  another  for  home  productions.  Eight  bulls  put  in  an 
appearance;  perhaps  as  many  as  could  l)e  looked  for.  Guern- 
seys only  managed  to  fill  six  places  in  the  catalogue. 

There  was  one  new  cla.«8  this  year  which  attracted  a  great 
deal  of  attention:  "A  pair  of  cows  of  any  breed  or  cross." 
They  were  mostlv  dual-purpose  Shorthorns.  Mr.  S.  S  Rain- 
gill  secured  first  honouns  with  Pansy  and  Faithful.  Mr.  Nelson 
came  in  second;  and  the  Red  Lincolns  of  Mr.  Evens  scored  a 
third. 

Perhaps  the  milking  trials  are  of  the  greatest  interest,  and 
it  IS  well  to  follow  up  the  career  of  winners  in  the  inspection 
classes  as  they  come  to  the  milking  test.  Appearance  is  not 
always  to  be  depended  on,  even  in  cows.  Among  the  Hei-d 
Book  Shorthorns  Mr.  George  Taylor's  Melodv  came  first;  but 
her  place  was  third  as  a  mere  show  cow.  Millicent  and  Comely 
Maid  were  bracketed  second.  Comely  Maid  was  second  in 
inspection   class,    and   Millicent   was  only   commended.       Lord 


Rothschild's  Red  Rose  did  not  get  a  look  in.  In  the  class  for 
Shorthorns  not  eligible  for  the  Herd  Book,  Mr.  Nelson's  Daisy, 
which  was  third  m  the  inspection  class,  comes  out  first.  She 
gave  six  fc^Ilons  of-  milk  a  aay,  which  showed  5.84  per  cent,  of 
fat  in  the  morning,  and  6.9  per  cent,  in  the  evening;  and  in 
the  biitter  t€i>t  she  made  4lb  of  butter  on  one  day's  milking. 
She  was  firj^t  in  her  class,  wins  the  Barham  challenge  cup,  the 
lK)rd  Mayor's  Shorthorn  cup,  and  the  Spencer  challenge  cup. 
We  think  she  WQuld  l)e  bad  to  beat!  The  second  prize  cow  m 
this  class  gave  more  milk  than  Daisy ^  but  there  was  less  butter 
fat. 

We  are  glad  to  have  to  record  a  tremendous  increase  in  the 
cheese  exhibits,  i:0  per  cent,  greater  than  the  last  few  years. 
Tliis  may  be  partJy  attributed  to  the  f^reat  quantities  of  m'lk 
produced  this  year  (so  much  for  plentiful  pastures),  and  also 
to  the  fact  that  the  prize  money  has  been  increased  in  many 
instances.  The  Cheddars  were  both  good  in  point  of  numbers 
and  in  quality.  Somerset,  as  is  right,  took  the  first  prize; 
while  the  second  went  to  Scotland.  The  London  City  Corpora- 
tion gave  prizes  for  Stilton,  ♦and  all  these  cheeses  came  out  of 
the  Melton  Mowbray  dis-trict.  The  canny  Scot  has  not  yet  got 
the  knack  of  imitating  them  as  yet. 

Wensleydale  is  much  to  th?  fore.  We  noticed  this  year  at 
a  celebrated  north  country  watering  place  that  this  cheese,  made 
up  in  shape  like  a  baby  Stilton,  say  of  about  21b,  was  the  only 
cheese  on  show  in  the  windows  of  the  best  shops.  Possibly  they 
had  other  brands  in  reserve,  but  these,  and  these  alone,  ap- 
peared to  be  their  jyit'ce  de  resistance.  It  is  a  capital  cheese, 
and  at  that  size  most  convenient,  no  chance  of  waste  before  it 
was  i^onsumed. 

At  no  previous  meeting  has  there  been  so  lar^e  and  so 
excellent  an  exhibit  of  Cheshire --an  old  favoiwite  revived.  We 
are  told  that  in  towns  people  now  prefer  chipped  potatoes  and 
fried  fish  to  the  old  standing  dish  of  cheese.  Is  it  because  we 
have  got  sick  of  the  foreign  makes?  If  we  can  get  plenty  of 
good  English  the  cheese  taste  must  revive  again.  Leicesters, 
Derbj-s,  Lancashires,  and  double  Gloucesters  were  also  much  to 
the  fore ;  but  they  were  surpan^ed  by  tlie  grand  exhibit  of  soft 
cheeses,  which  appear  to  be  gaining  greatly  in  popularity.  By 
soft  cheeses  we  mean  not  only  cream  alone,  but  other  varieties, 
most  of  which  have  a  foreign  origin. 

Butter  fi^esh  and  butter  salted,  butter  of  Great  Britain,  of 
Ireland,  and  the  Colonies,  plain  and  fa>npy,  it  was  a  most 
bewildering  sight,  tasteful  and  fanciful,  and  good.  It  only 
shows  what  our  dairymaids  can  do  when  put  on  their  mettle. 

The  working  dairy  always  draws — first,  the  best  of  com- 
petitors, and  secondly,  the  most  interested  of  spectators.  It 
is  very  good  to  see  a  mother  first  in  one  class,  with  her  daugh- 
ter as  second.  In  the  division  on  Thursday,  open  to  men  and 
women,  a  lady,  of  course,  is  first,  with  a  gentleman  second. 
(Dare  the  judges  have  done  otherwise?)  [Nol— Ed.]  We  like 
the  idea  of  the  milking  contest,  and  alwavs  have  done.  Make 
milking  fashionable  again,  and  we  need  no  inventors  with 
weird-looking  tools.  There  is  nothing  yet  to  compare  to  the 
human  hand,  and  we  still  believe  a  woman  is  a  better  milker 
tihan  a  man! 

Work  on  the  Home  Farm. 

We  have  still  showery  weather,  and  the  potato  lifting  has 
become  troublesome,  if  not  laborious.  There  are  so  many  little 
hindrances  that  progress  is  slow,  but  fortunately  very  few  are 
left  in  the  ground.  Disease  noes  not  seem  to  have  spread 
much  amongst  the  growing  crop,  but  there  is  a  great  increase 
amongst  those  which  have  been  lifted  two  or  three  weeks. 
Immense  quantities  have  been  already  marketed,  and  prices 
are  ri.sing  daily.  We  are  only  enquiring  how  long  the  boom 
is  to  last?  How  long  will  it  be  before  the  price  brings  us  a  big 
supplv  from  Germany  or  somewhere  e!se?  We  are  anxious 
ourselvets  to  see  the  pies  made  safe,  and  wait  for  future  develop- 
ments, but  there  seems  a  very  speculative  element  about  it  all. 

Ploughing  "seeds"  and  threshing  are  the  main  items  of 
work  to  look  to  now,  although  we  have  mangolds  to  store.  We 
must  have  our  seeds  ploughed,  and  threshing  has  been  put  off 
for  want  of  machinery,  but  the  barley  i>eason  is  passing,  and 
the  prices  are  too  good  to  misis. 

We  have  forecast  lower  prices  for  barley,  and  have  proved 
wrong,  much  to  our  own  satisfaction;  but  natnrally  wish  to 
benefit  by  the  failure  of  our  own  prophecy.  Wheat  is  lower, 
but  there  is  a  gi-eat  deal  which  is  affected  by  bunt,  and  quite 
unfit  for  e^eed  if  not  for  milling.  Good  seed  at  40s.  should  bo 
eagerly  bought  up  until  December. 

We  are  getting  our  cattle  up,  and  are  very  much  puzzled 
what  to  use  to  feed  them.  We  nave  plenty  of  straw  and  hay, 
but  want  to  save  roots,  so  shall  use  some  treacle  and  malt 
culms,  the  latter  if  we  can  get  them.  Dried  grains  would  be 
useful  now,  but  we  have  no  recent  quotation.  Pig  feeding  is 
also  a  trouble.  Good  pigs  are  worth  Ts.  per  stone,  and  with 
barleymeal  at  Is.,  and  offal  potatoes  hardly  procurable  at 
any  price,  there  is  a  very  poor  prospect  of  profit  by  keeping 
big  pigs  to  gix>w  bigger. 
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WARES 

HARDY 
PERENNIALS 

^r  bMoUrnl  H«rbftceou«  Borden.  PlanU  StrooR 
Healthy,  and  True  to  name.  Waininted  to  make  a 
line  display  the  first  se^aon  after  pUnting.  loqoirles 
ft&d  Oorreqpondence  tolidted.  Advice  freely  giren. 
-Ute  epace  to  be  filled,  and  Ikt  of  plants  will  be 
rutpisbed  in  order  for  planting.  Colouring,  effect. 
and  lengthy  period  of  fioweiirg  specially  considered. 


^"■5%  *?lCfcolce  CoiiecUeM  to  offer  In- 

CARNATIONS.  DBLPHINIUMS.    PHLOXES. 

PiCONIES.  VIOLETS  (forcing  clamps). 

ROSES,  strong,  in  pots  or  from  the  ground. 

Smmll  Ordtn  for  ftUing  upgajfi  in  exitting  border $,  or 

f&r  special potitUmn,  tffUl  receive  equal  attention  ae  thoet 

/Of  targe  quantitiee     Special  Terme  /or  large  buyere. 

W«W     CATALOOUK     free    by    pott. 

Address  Dspt.   A, 

WIRE'S  NURSERIES,  FELTHAM 


A.  P.  JOHNSON,  *"^ffit£r<»"- 


left 

18ft 

soft 

tSftwide 

aoft 

..      £80      . 

£M      . 

.      £l»7 

..      £41 

40ft 

..      £SS      . 

.       £4t      . 

.      £16 

..      £61 

lOft 

..       £U      , 

.      £61       . 

£66 

..      £r» 

00ft 

..      £6t 

.      £68      . 

.      £34 

..      £68 

HOft 

..      £06      . 

.      £74      . 

£81 

..      £37 

Or^nnhonser.  No.  17  span,  carriaire  paid  to  any  station  in 
EngUnd.  Scotland,  and  Wales.    List  Post  Free. 


*iL    Ainii    ^v 


:VTV' 


FRUIT 


80  Acres  of  Saleable 
Trees. 

ROSES 

Hundreds  of  Thousands 
Open-Ground   or    Pot 

SHRUBS 
&  TREES 

(91  Acres)  in  immense 
variety.  A  superb  col- 
lection of  Herbaceous 
Plants.  Four  Acres  of 
Glass.  Clematis  and 
other  climbers  in  pots. 

SEEDS 
&  BULBS 

The   best  procurable. 
Lists  Free, 


LARQB    QCNBRAL    CATALOOtlB. 

of  Nur<ery  Stock,  profusely  illustrated  and  full  of 
valuable   information,  free  on  receipt  of  3cl« 

PleaM  mention  this  paper. 
■lOIIATO  »MITH  A  OOl,   LTP,,  WOUOiWlfc 


WEST'S  PATENT  GABDEN  SUNDRIES 
have  been  inrented  during  S6  years  of  practical 
eEwrience  in  horticultural  sundries.  That  by  the  t>etter 
cDitlraiion  of  plants  and  the  pleasure  by  which  gardens 
ftrs  kept  in  order  their  expense  is  doubly  repaid.  From 
fteedtmen  and  Ironmongers.  Samples  and  Large  Illustrated 
CftbUogue  post  free. 

0.  K.  WEST,  Higham  Hill,  London,  N.B. 


PLANTING    SEASON. 


I 


BY   IPPOINTMBNT. 


PAULS' 
ROYAL  NURSERIES, 

Walthani  Cross,  Herts. 

T^elre  miles  from  London ;    South  entrance  4  minutes' 

walk   from    Waltham  Cross  Station;    West  entrance  8 

minutes  walk  from  Theobald's  Grore,  both  Stations  on 

the  Great  Eastern  Railway. 


SPECIALITIES! 

ROSES  in  all  forms,  from  open  ground  and  in  pots.   Eilrer 

gilt  Oup  (ralne  6S  guineas)  for  the  most  meritorious 

echibit  at  the  treat  Temple  Show,  May,  liMM ;  Fire 

Gold  MedaU  1906  and  1»J7. 
FRUIT  TREES  for  the  Orchard,  Garden,  and  Forcing 

House.      Hogg  Memorial  and  Silrer-gilt  Kaigbtian 

Medals. 
HARDY  TREES,  for  Street.  Park,  and  General  Planting. 

silrer  Medal  from  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Society  of 

England. 
SHRUBS.  Evergreen  A  Deciduous,  for  General  Planting. 
HARDY  CLIMBING  PLANTS  for  aU  purposes. 
RHODODENDRONS,  CAMELLIAS,  and  AZALEAS. 
HERBACEOUS  PLANTS  in  great  variety. 
BULBS  and  SEEDS,  and  all  Garden  Sundries. 


Price  Lists  on  application.     Insreetion  inrited.   Upwards 

of  1.000  Gold  Medals.  First  Prixe^.  and  other  Awards  at 

leading  Exhibitions  during  the  past  46  years. 

Sole  Postal  Address^ 

WiM.  PAUL  &  SON, 

Waltham  Crosa,  Herts. 

(Rose  Growers  by  Appointment  to  His  Majesty  the  King  ) 

CYCLAMEN!  CYCUMEN!  CYCUMEN! 

We  are  growers  of  one  of  the  finest  strains.  Numerous 
Medals  and  Awards.  Sesds,  2/6  per  packet,  in  separate 
colours  or  mixed.  Oiganteum  rarittties  from  2/0  per  packet. 
Try  our  Giant  White,  the  largest  white  grown.  We  are 
Specialists  in  Primula  Sinensis.  Packets  of  Seeds  from  2/e. 

Cyolamen  supplied  In  fine  flowering  plants  In  48*8. 

List  of  varietiei  and  pricee  on  application, 

Dept.  2,  St.  QEORGE'S  NtVSBRY  Co.,  Harllaltoi,  Middlesex. 


BULBS  FOR  PRESENT  PUNTIN6.  ^tJrTJS.' 

as  Enperor,  Empress.  Horsfleldll,  dee.,  Aa,  4/-  too ;  sWllcr 
Cup  Varieties,  such  as  Priflceps,  Mugllotou,  Stella.  Orsatos. 
Ac.  dkc,  2/0  loa  Narcis,  mixed,  tor  ilanting  in  Hedge- 
rows, and  Naturalising,  5  •,  7, 0, 10/-  lono.  TnllpSt  separate 
colours,  1/6.  21'  100 ;  To  Name,  choice  forts,  3/-  luo.  Tilips 
for  Hedgerows,  Shrubberries,dc.,15/-.  20/- 1000.  Hyaclaths. 
separate  colours,  1  /O  to  2/0  per  dosen  8«owdrops.  single, 
lar.e,  2/- 100.  Crocns-Bino,  Yelleir,  White,  1/3 100;  mixed, 
!/•  ICO.  Note  Addrcu  in  full,  also  send  for  List  before  order- 
ing elsewhere. -J.  W.CROSS,  Old  ammsuir  SclMOi,  Wisbech. 


BARR'S  BULB   PLANTER 


f- 


Bd.  868S88. 

Specially  designed  for  planting  bulbs  in  grass.  At  erery 
operation  it  lifts  a  clean  circular  little  sod  of  grass,  nhich 
is  released  from  the  cup  when  a  second  hole  is  made,  and 
lies  ready  at  hand  to  fill  in  the  holes  when  the  bulbs  have 
been  put  in.  By  its  use  a  lar^e  qnsntity  of  bulbs  may  be 
planted  in  a  rery  short  time,  and  without  the  least  injury 
to  the  sward.  The  lengt  h  of  the  tool  is  88  inches  orer  all, 
weight  about  S^lbs.  The  cup  is  manufactured  from  hich- 
class  hardened  steel,  and  always  carries  a  keen  cutting 

odge,  iO/6  MUih. 
BARR'S  SpMTlal   DAFPODIL    CATALOOUB 
fully  describes  the  finest  Daffodils  i"  CultiTation,  including 
New  Seedling  Varieties  for  1907.     Sent  free  on  application, 

RADD  A  ^HN^   ■■•  ■>&  li.  kino  st  .covent 

PAI^I^  a  0U110|  OARDBN,  LONDON. 


THURSDAY,  NOVBBfBER  7.  IMT. 

Stamens  and  Stigmas. 

^\  KSPITB  that  the  beanty  of  flowen 
maioly  lies  in  their  petaUi»  tke 
stamens  and  stigmas  vsoally 
forniinf  merely  sabsidiaxy  oma- 
m^tits,  it  is  these  latter  which 
are  by  far  the  more  wonderfol,  siaoe 
they  represent  the  two  sexse  in  the 
^jv  florai  world,  in  conjunction  with  t'  • 
X^  tbitd  and  equally  wonderful  part  of  the 
flower,  viz.,  the  ovary  or  seed-voosol^ 
which  is  a  still  less  prominent  feature  being 
mostly  represented  at  the  flowering  period  by  a 
small  swelling  of  the  flower  stalk  at  the  base  of 
the  flower ;  or,  it  may  be,  as  in  the  Poppy,  inside 
the  flower  at  the  base  of  the  stigma.  To  take 
the  Lily  as  a  simple  and  common  type  of  associa- 
tion, we  And  the  stigma  to  consist  of  a  long 
central  stalk  surmounted  by  a  green  and,  when 
npe,  glistening  knob,  while  the  stamens  sorronnd 
it  in  the  shape  of  six  slenderer  stalks  surmounted 
by  long  sausage-shaped  bodies  attached  by  their 
centres.  These  bodies,  when  mature  beooma 
dense  masses  of  rich  crimson-yellow,  or  otherwise 
tinted  dust,  which  is  easily  detached,  and  this 
dust  consists  of  thousands  of  minute  fertilising 
grains,  termed  pollen,  the  function  of  wldoh  is  to 
fertilise  the  embryo  seeds,  which  are  symmetri- 
cally arranged  in  the  ovary  or  seed-vessel  at  the 
base  of  the  stigma.  Obviously  the  next  question 
is.  How  are  they  to  reach  these  ?  And  in  solving 
this  we  are  at  once  impressed  with  the  wondecfu^ 
arrangements  which  Nature  contrives  to  such 
ends. 

If  we  watch  a  Lily  flower  when  fully  open,  we 
shall  probably  not  have  to  wait  long  ere  we  ae^ 
it  visited  by  a  bee  oc  a  moth,  and  in  either 
case  the  first  thing  this  will'  do  is  to  plunge 
recklessly  into  the  heart  of  the  flower  to  reach 
the  store  of  honey  which  is  usuaUy  present  these, 
and  in  so  doing  it  is  practically  bound  to  rub  oif 
some  of  the  coloured  dust  on  to  its  wings^  body, 
or  limbs,  some  of  which  on  its  exit  it  may  rub 
off  against  the  sticky  stigma  tops,  or,  more 
probably,  this  will  not  be  sticky  yet,  for  Nature 
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sometimes  defeiB  this  for  reasons  eiyen  later  on.  In  that  oiase 
the  bee  or  moth  will  carry  that  iK>Uen  to  another  flower,  where 
it  will  do  better  senrioe.  Assuming,  however,  that  the  stigma 
IB  ready,  and  is  sprinkled  with  pollen  grains,  each  of  these 
will  swell  and  burst  and  emit  a  slender  thread  which  looks  like 
a  tiny  rootlet.  This  then  proceeds  to  lengthen  end  to  burrow 
down  into  the  eubstcmoe  of  the  stigma,  and  at  the  extreme 
tip  of  it  it  carries  a  specially  constructed  fertilifiing  cell,  which 
it  eyentoally  conveys  right  down  the  stigma  stalk  until  it 
reaches  one  of  the  embryo  seeds  in  the  seed  vessel.  In  eacli 
embryo  seed  there  is  another  specially  constructed  pell,  and 
when  these  two  cells  ineet  they  coalesce,  and  in  this  way  a 
multiplying  cell  is  formed  which  at  once  proceeds  to  form  a 
perfect  seed.  The  curious  feature  here  is  toat  ^axh  of  the  two 
specially  constructed  cells  is  really  only  a  half  one,  so  that  the 
conjuncticn  is  essentially  necessary  to  enable  the  seed  cell  to 
compete  its  functions. 

This  process  is  identical  in  all  flowers  which  bear  both 
stamens  and  stigmas  in  cicee  association,  but  since  in  flowers, 
as  in  animals,  too  dose  relationship  detracts  from  the  vigour 
of  the  offspring.  Nature  has  contrived  all  sorts  of  means  to 
prevent  flowere  trom  being  fertilised  by  their  own  pollen,  and 
to  facilitate  fertilisation  from  other  flowers  of  the  same  species. 
A  common  contrivance  is  that  the  stamens  and  stigmas  are  not 
ripe  simultaneously,  and  in  other  cases  the  shape  of  the  flower 
is  such,  or  the  visiting  insects  are  so  constructed,  that  the  dis- 
turbed pollen  is  little  likely  to  be  deposited  on  the  adjacent 
stigma.  Furthermore,  with  a  great  number  of  plants,  the 
stamens  and  stigmas  are  found  on  different  indiviouals  or  on 
different  parts  of  the  plants.  Thus  in  many  of  the  Nut  tribe 
we  find  conspicuous  catkins  bearing  pollen  only,  and  elsewhere 
we  shall  find  inconspicuous  female  flowers  consisting  of  little 
else  than  a  feather-like  stigma  attached  to  the  embryo  fruit, 
the  wind  constituting  love's  messenger  betwixt  the  twain. 

Apart  altogether,  however,  from  these  various  modes  of 
assisting  cross  fertilisation,  there  is  another  and  a  subtler  one 
which  plays  a  material  part  in  the  opposite  direction  as  con- 
cerns x>olIen  which  is  deposited  on  the  wrong  flowers  altogether. 
The  stickv  matter  on  the  stigma  acts  as  a  sympathetic  4Btimu- 
lant  to  the  pollen  best  fitted  for  the  fertilisation  of  the  seeds 
concerned,  and  another  point  is  that  pollen  grains  of  different 
species  vary  greatly  in  sise  and  in  direct  ratio  with  the  length 
of  the  tube  which  they  have  to  produce  in  order  to  traverse 
the  stigma.  Hence  the  pollen  of  a  flower  with  a  short  stigma 
is  small  grained,  as  a  rule;  and  could  not  traverse  a  long 
stigma,  but  in  the  case  of  the  Primrose  family,  for  example, 
flowers  are  produced,  some  with  long  and  some  with  short 
stigmas,  and  cross  fertilisation  is  aid^  by  the  stamens  asso^ 
ciated  with  lon^r  stigmas  producing  small  grained  pollen  best 
fitted  for  the  short  stigmas  of  the  other  flowers,  a  further  in- 
stance of  contrivance  to  the  said  end. 

The  benefit  of  oroes  fertilisation  is  however,  to  our  minds, 
best  demonstrated  by  the  very  existence  of  the  two  sexes.  Let 
us,  for  example,  study  any  bisexual  flower,  i.e.,  one  bearing 
both  stamens  and  stigma  in  the  one  blossom.  That  flower  com- 
menced existence  as  a  single  cell,  which,  by  self-multiplication, 
eventually  built  up  all  its  organs,  male  and  fem«de  included, 
these  being  differentiated  and  separated  es  growth  proceeded. 
If,  therefore,  cross  fertilisation  were  not,  as  it  were,  in  view 
when  this  happened,  we  have  a  complex  operation  performed 
apparently  without  any  object  at  all,  since  all  the  capacity  for 
•  forming  a  perfect  seed  must  have  existed  in  the  original  cell  at 
the  very  outset  without  the  need  of  any  circumlocution  at  all. 
Given,  however,  such  direct  development  throughout  organic 
life,  the  plant  world  as  nart  of  such  life  would  have  needed  no 
flowers  at  all,  and  the  Infinite  diversity  and  charm  which  we 
now  enjoy  as  the  result  of  the  evohitionary  interaction  of  plant 
and  insect  life  would  certainly  not  have  existed.  The  primaeval 
humble  forms  of  both  plant  and  animal  life  would  probably 
have  pereisted,  and  man  himself  could  never  have  been  deve- 
loped. By  the  study  therefore  of  the  stamens  and  stigmas  of 
our  familiair  garden  flowers  we  are  led  up,  as  is  the  case  in  every 
branch  of  Nature  study,  to  a  reverent  admiration  for  the  great 
'jcuiding  Creative  Power  which  underlies  evolution,  and  produces 
rare  and  far-reaching  results  by  modifications  of  an  apparently 
simple  kind D. 

!«#•» 

It  is  gratifying  when  we  consider  how  well  furnished  the  gar- 
deners of  the  United  Kingdom  are  with  societies  whose  existence 
18  entirely  for  their  benefit.  If  they  fall  ill  temporarily  and  are 
^      ,  ,  unable  to  go  forth  to  their  labours,  the  United 

^•roeners  in       Horticultural   Benefit  and   Provident  Society, 
Sickness.  which  m  purely  and  wholly  managed  by  gsr- 

^«Ji^r8  for  gardeners,  steps  in  and  affords  them 
sick  pay,  the  members  receiving  IBs.  or  12s.  per  week  respec- 
tively, according  to  whether  they  contribute  on  the  higher  or 
the  lower  scaJe.  Or  should  a  mam'ed  gardener  die,  leaving  a 
wife  and  child  or  children  scantily  provided  for,  the  orphans  are 
^gible  for  election  to  the  benefits  of  the  Gardenei-s^  Orphan 
Fund.  Or  again,  if  any  working  professional  horticulturist  who 
has  reached  an  advanced  age,  and  has  .become  decrepit  from 


one  or  more  of  the  many  ills  to  which  man  is  heir,  he  has  a 
just  claim  to  the  consideration  of  the  Gardeners'  Royal 
Benevolent  Institution.  During  its  sixty-nine  years  of 
existence  this  benevolent  institution  has  assisted  hundreds  of 
poor  and  helpless  aged  gardeners  and  their  widows,  and  to-^ay 
it  is  doing  more  of  this  same  useful  work  than  it  ever  did. 

Of  course,  the  officials  who  stand  responsible  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  these  several  gardeners'  aid  societies  are  no  more 
possessed  of  necromantic  or  magic  power  than  are  those  whom 
they  gratuitously  serve.  If  gar(feners  themselves  remained  inert 
and  inactive  they  would  at  once  require  to  close  all  accounts. 
Happily  there  is  sufficient  generosity  on  the  part  of  patrons  of 
gardening,  and  a  keen  enough  sense  of  the  need  of  some 
monetary  provision,  on  the  part  of  the  beneficiaries  themselves^ 
to  guarantee  the  continuea  success  of  these  societies. 

But  it  ought  to  be  pointed  out  that  while  it  is  quite  true 
that  much  success  has  attended  the  labours  of  the  two  garden- 
ing charities,  and  of  the  self-help  societies,  the  claims  of  each 
demand  still  closer  attention  from  large  numbers  of  our  fellow- 
workers.  It  is  on  behalf  of  the  United  Horticultural  Benefit 
and  Provident  Society  that  we  especially  invite  consideration 
now.  This  is  fwt  a  charity ;  it  is  a  self-help  or  friendly  society, 
which  has  £30,000  of  invested  funds,  and  has  achieved  a  mem- 
bership of  fully  1,200.  Its  benefit  members  include  gardener* 
of  all  ranks,  trom  the  head  gardeners  of  noblemen  to  the 
humble  apprentice  just  starting  out  upon  life.     It  is  confined  to 

fardeners,  and  each  of  the  officei^  are,  or  have  been,  gardeners, 
he  management  is  most  economical,  since  there  is  no  ex- 
pensive office  to  maintain,  and  indeed,  the  one  paid  officer  is  the 
indispensable  secretary,  whose  salary  does  not  exceed  £100  per 
annum.  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  when  gardeners  really 
take  the  trouble  to  investigate  the  conditions  and  the  advan- 
tages of  ^'the  United"  they,  if  not  already  members  of  any 
other  order  or  society  or  assurance,  seek  to  enrol  themselves  in 
the  ranks  of  their  brother  gardeners  in  this  body.  What  is 
urgently  wanted  is  for  every  one  of  the  present  members  to 
exert  his  influence  on  behalf  of  the  tsociety.  It  is  not  a  diffi- 
cult matter.  There  is  no  need  to  plead  with  one's  neighbour. 
If  a  man  is  already  provided  for  in  a  local  friendly  society,  or  is 
a  member  of  the  Hearts  of  Oak  Benefit  Society,  or  of  the 
Foresters'  or  Oddfellows'  Lodges,  one  may  rest  content  thai  he 
has  done  wisely  for  himself,  and  to  that  extent  has  relieved  hiis 
neighbours  of  possible  contingent  obligations.  But  is  it  not 
a  well-known  fact  that  thousands  of  young  gardeners,  and  even 
married  gardeners,  are  not  members  of  any  provident  institu- 
tion ?  It  is  to  sucn  as  these  that  apostolic  appeals  are  needed. 
One  wants  to  tell  them  that  there  is  such  a  society  as  the 
U.H.B.  and  P. ;  that  it  is  admirable  and  sound  in  all  parts: 
and  that,  as  a  duty  to  themselves,  to  their  wife  and  family,  ana 
to  the  community  at  large,  they  should  make  application  for 
membership. 

The  young  man  of  robust  constitution  is  very  easily  tempted 
to  believe  that  his  strength  will  carry  him  through ;  and  that 
severe  illness  is  very  problematical  in  his  case.  Old  age  seems 
so  very  far  off.  But  perhaps  he  has  not  reached  thirty  yeairs  of 
age  ere  a  sudden  severe  bodily  affliction  overtakes  him,  and  his 
little  savings,  if  he  has  any,  have  been  swallowed  up.  If  he 
is  of  an  indei>endent  spirit  he  will  scorn  to  take  charity,  yet 
oan  he  help  himself?  He  cannot.  He  can  only  resolve  to  do 
his  best  to  speedily  pay  back  that  which  has  been  lent  him  ;  and 
maybe  thenne  will  also  resolve  upon  joining  hands  with  those 
1,200  we  have  mentioned,  and  by  his  monthly  contributions  so 
ensure  himself  and  others  of  obtaining  the  much-needed  income 
during  temporary  illnesses.  Beyond  this  more  immediate  pro- 
vision too,  there  is  the  provision  of  a  nest-e^g  for  old  age — 
something  for  the  rainy  day.  The  contributions  to  *'the 
United"  always  accumulate,  and  after  deducting  the  propor- 
tional average  amount  from  each  account  for  sick  pay  and 
working  expenses,  all  moneys  are  carried  forward  to  the  credit 
of  the  members  respectively.  The  sum  of  over  £133  was  lately 
paid  back  to  one  of  the  older  members  who  had  reached  the 
age  limit,  namely  seventy  yeare.  If  he  began  to  utilise  that 
sum  as  his  capital  and  spent  at  the  rate  of  5s.  per  week,  it  would 
support  him  for  ten  years.  Is  this  not  solving  the  Old  Age 
Pensions'  Scheme  ?  The  political  proposals  fo-r  old  age  pensions 
have  never  named  a  higher  sum  than  5s.  per  week  to  each 
individual.  That  much  can,  therefore,  be  reasonably  expected 
under  the  present  conditions  of  membership  of  tne  United 
Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident  Society.  It  is  essential, 
however,  that  to  ensure  it,  a  person  must  join  in  his  youth  or 
early  manhood.  On  another  page  we  furnish  a  report  of  the 
twenty-first  annual  festival  meeting. 


Salvia  Bethelli. 

This  summer- flowering  Salvia  is  worthy  of  more  attention 
than  it  receives  in  the  flower  garden.  Its  rose  coloured  flowers 
have  quite  a  hue  of  their  own,  adding  variety  to  the  surround- 
ings. Amongst  sub-tropical  plants  appears  to  be  a  suitable  site 
for  this  plant,  where  tne  surrounding  greenery  emphasises  the 
colour  of  the  Salvia.     In  height  it  grows  3ft, —Hants. 
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Cyprlp«diam  James  H.  Yeitcb. 

Many  hybrid  Cypripediums  have  been  raised  by  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  and  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea,  but  few  per- 
JoAps  can  surpass  that  depicted  in  the  illustration.     This  is  a 
grand  novelty,  and  is  the  result  of  a  cross  between  C.  Stonei 
platytaenium  and  C.  Curtisi,  the  latter  bein§  the  seed-bearing 
parent.    When  exhibited  at  the  R.H.8.  exhibition  it  has  always 
been  much  admired.     A  first  class  oertifioate  was  awarded  for  it 
by  the  Orchid  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
Ciompared  with  the  other  portions  of  the  flower  the  dorsal  sepal 
is  rather  small,  but  is  attractive,  being  pale  green  striped  choco- 
late colour.       The  petals  are  large  ana  drooping,  as 
shown  in  the  engraving,  being  broad  and  about  4in 
in  length ;  they  are  thickly    ootered    with    purplish 
spots,  and  have  hirsute  ed^es.     Tlie  lip  is  a  reddish 
colour  and  of  a  moderate  size.     Altogether  it  is  one 
of  the  finest  Cypripediums  that  has  been  raised. 

The  Genus  Listoohllus. 

I  have  had  several  enauirios  of  late  from  frieiid-s 
fifiking  for  a  few  cultural  nints  regarding  the  stately 
genus  named  above;  and  I  now  comply  with  their 
request,  in  the  hope  that  some  other  readers  of  the 
Journal  have  haa  some  tubers  sent  them.  Tlie 
majority  ai*e  natives  of  tropical  Africa,  while  a  few 
hail  from  South  Africa.  ^ 

At  present  the  number  of  soecies  in  general 
cultivation  is  small ;  but  in  all  prol>ability  these  will 
be  augmented  considerably  in  tlie  future",  and  there 
is  a  great  possibility  of  something  new  appearing, 
fio  those  who  are  fortunate  in  securing  tubers  should 
oonoeiitrate  every  effort  in  bringing  them  to  the 
•flowering  stage.  "  It  is  the  most  interesting  part  of 
orchid  growing  to  watch  the  progress  made,  and  the 
first  app€4trance  of  a  flower  spike ;  but  our  expecta- 
t-ions  are  not  always  realised  if  we  cultivate  them 
from  the  commercial  standpoint  alone. 

All  Lissochili  are  tuberous  rooted,  and  directly 
they  are  received  place  them  in  the  warm  division 
on  some  eoooanut  fibre  or  sphagnum  till  growth 
begins.  They  can  then  be  potted  up  either  singly 
or  several  in  a  larger-^ized  pot.  Orainary  drainage 
should  be  given,  and  the  soil  made  up  of  good  fibrous 
loam,  rough  peat,  and  partly  decaycKi  Oak  leaves,  in 
equal  parts,  adding  a  sprinkling  of  chopped  sphag- 
num moss  and  small  crocks  to  keep  the  whole  in  a 
porous  condition.  The  compost  is  pvessed  moderately 
arm,  and  when  the  potting  is  finislied  the  tubers 
ought  to  be  about  2in  below  the  surface.  From  then 
until  growth  is  well  advanced  little  water  is  required, 
but  when  they  are  rooting  freely  the  supply  must  be 
increased,  ana  the  plants  never  oe  allowea  to  become 
dry  at  the  base;  in  fact,  such  strong  growing  kinds 
as  L.  g^ganteus  are  sometimes  plunged  in  water  3in 
or  4in  in  depth  throughout  the  growing  season,  and 
with  good  results.  After  the  flowering  period  the 
tall  plicate  foliage  decays,  and  the  plants  gradually 
go  to  rest;  but  they  must  still  remain  in  the  warm 
nouse.^  The  chief  points  to  observe  are  moist  warm 
conditions  when  growing,  spraying  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  leaves  on  bright  days,  and  a  decided  rest 
upon  completion  of  growth. 

Two  species  that  are  usually  seen  thriving  under 
cultivation  are  L.  giganteuts  and  L.  Hoi-sfalli.  the  former  pro- 
ducing a  spike  between  8ft  and  14ft  in  length,  and  the  flower 
stem  of  the  latter  varies  from  4ft  to  6ft  in  length.  A  new  one 
flowered  at  Kew  in  1905,  and  was  named  L.  Mahoni,  after  its 
introducer. — T.  Anstiss. 

Cypripedium  inelgne. 

Considering  the  easy  cultural  treatment  of  this  good  old 
species,  best  known  as  the  Lady's  Slipper,  and  the  lasting  pro- 
I>erti€s  of  the  flowers,  it  deserves  a  place  in  every  garden.  It  is 
one  of  the  aoaulescent  group,  fuiiiished  with  distichous  ligulate 
light  green  leaves,  and  pwducing  its  solitary  flowers  on  purple 
hairy  scapes  during  the  winter  months,  lasting  six  weeks  in 
bloom.  In  small  gardens  "where  it  is  inconvenient  for  the 
growing  of  the  rarer  species,  this  one  can  be  grown  to  good 
advantage,  as  it  requires  but  little  room,  and  will  thrive  well  in 
a  cool  house,  where  the  temperature  rises  to  TOdeg  F.  with  sun 


heat  during  the  day,  and  falls  to  SOde--  at  night  during  the 
growing  sea,son.  The  plants  do  very  weJl  on  a  stage  near  the 
glas5  with  as  much  light  as  possible.  They  have  no  fleshy  bulbe 
to  supply  them  with  nourishment,  so  one*  must  apply  artificial 
means  to  stimulate  the  plants.  I  would  recommend  the  potting 
of  the  plants  every  other  season.  They  throw  up  the  flowers  in 
great  numbers  when  the  roots  are  potbound,  but  not  so  large  or 
of  such  good  quahtv  as  when  the  roots  have  more  freedom, 
a  compost  of  good  fibrous  peat  three  parts,  one  part  good  turfy 
loam,  with  the  addition  of  broken  charcoal,  sphagnum  moss, 
and  silver  sand,  well  mixed  together  will  suit  them  admirably. 
They  should  be  grown  in  pots  half  filled  with  crocks  and  large 

Fieces  of  charcoal,  with  a  layer  of  sphagnum  over  the  drainage, 
n  potting  let  the  compost  be  well  worked  in  amongst  and 
around  the  roots,  maKing  it  moderately  firm.  They  will 
require  careful  watering  until  they  become  established,  then 
they  will  require  plenty  of  water  at  the  roots  and  between  the 
pots.  They  need  but  little  rest,  hence  they  should  never  be 
allowed  to  get  dry  at  the  roots.  They  oan  easily  be  propagated 
by  division  or  from  seed ;  but  I  prefer  the  former  method,  which 
is  much  quicker.     They  are  suitably  adapted  for  the  furnishing 


Cypripedium,  James  H.  Veitch. 

of  the  conservatory  and  rooms,  considering  the  atmospheric 
influences  of  the  rooms,  which  in  most  cases  are  detrimental  to 
most  plants. — A.  W.  M. 

Manchester  Orchid  Bliowi, 

Another  interesting  collection  of  orchids  was  brought 
together  in  the  Coal  Exchange  for  the  fortnightly  show  of  the 
Manchester  and  North  of  England  Orehid  Society.  Much  praise 
was  given  to  a  Brasso-oattleya  Queen  Alexandra  shown  by 
Messrs.  Charlesworth,  of  Heaton,  Bradford,  which  was  awarded 
a  first  class  certificate.  It  has  a  beautiful  white  flower  with  a 
fringed  lip.  First  class  certificates  were  also  awarded  to  Mr. 
Elijah  Ashworth,  of  Wilmslow,  for  a  Cattleya  Fabia,  Harefield 
Hall;  to  Mr.  Warburton,  of  HasUngden,  for  a  Oattleya  labiata 
King  of  Greece;  to  Mr.  Gnatrix,  of  Whalley  Range,  for  a 
Cypripedium  Hitchensie  Diabolo;  and  to  Mr.  Ball,  of  Bhrton, 
Westmorland,  for  a  Cypripedium  Fairieanum  variety  Q.  S.  Ball. 
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The  Momt)  Gardens,  Penzance. 

Anyone  (especially  of  the  gardening  fraternity)  who  visits 
Cornwall,  including  Penzance  and  district,  will  find  many  rare 
trees  and  shrubs  in  a  thriving  condition.  Among  the  private 
©stablishmonts  around  Penzance  visited  by  the  writer  was 
Trewidden,  the  country  seat  of  Mr.  Bolitho,  a  name  well  known 
in  the  neighbourhood  for  his  philanthropy.  Here  conifers 
laxuriate,  and  choice  flowering  shrubs  are  numerous.  They  in- 
cluded fine  specimens  of  Romneya  Coulteri,  Buddlea  variabilis 
Veitchiana,  Stuartia  pseudo-Camellia,  David ia  involucrata,  and 
Gcesalpinia  japonica.  Climbers  embraced  Lonicera  Hildebranti, 
and  many  of  the  new  vines,  such  as  Vitis  Oognetise.  Treng- 
wainton  is  another  estate  full  of  interest  to  the  gardener,  and 
around  Falmouth  is  the  ''home''  of  the  Rhododendron.  Splen- 
did views  are  obtained  of  the  surrounding  country  from  different 
pointSj  and  a  fortnight  spent  in  Cornwall  is  quite  an  education 
to  the  intelligent  observer. 

The  Morrab  Gardens  always  prove  a  favourite  resort  to 
visitors,  and  would  be  more  popular  still  if  a  winter  garden 
was  i>rbvided  with  shelters  for  snowery  weather.  The  gardens 
are  situated  at  the  bottom  of  the  town^  and  are  about  five 
acres  in  extent^  and  were  opened  to  the  public  eighteen  ye\rs 
ago.  Although  not  large,  they  contain  many  subjects  which 
the  traveller  from  the  north  or  south  rarely  meets  with  planted 
out  in  the  open  ground,  and  the  plants  that  I  shall  now  men- 
tion receive  no  protection  whatever  during  the  winter  months. 

A  magnificent  specimen  of  Aralia  Sieboldi  was  first  noted. 
and  since  it  was  planted  fifteen  years  ago.  it  has  producea 
many  side  branches,  and  now  measuires  18rt  across.  Several 
Musas,  sfuoh  as  japonica  and  Ensete,  are  being  given  a  trial, 
and  judging  from  the  fact  that  one  fruited  recently  at  Treng- 
wainton,  the  venture  should  be  a  success.  C^amserops  Fortunei 
(the  Chusan  Palm),  and  C.  humilis  (European  Fan  Palm),  are 
represented  by  a  few  nice  pieces,  but  the  salt-laden  atmosphere 
and  strong  winds  give  them  a  somewhat  untidy  and  razeed 
appearance.  Large  clumps  of  the  New  Zealand  Flax 
(Piiormium  tenax  var.  Veitchi)  were  seen,  varying  from  14ft 
to  20ft  in  diameter.  This  plant,  with  its  gold  and  yellow  striped 
leaves,  forms  a  pleasing  contrast  when  placed  either  in  the 
shrubbery  or  as  specimens  on  the  lawn. 

Flowering  trees  and  shrubs  are  now  being  made  a  special 
feature  in  the  gardens,  and  among  those  in  flower  were 
Olearia  Haasti  in  quantity,  splendid  specimens  of  Escallonia 
macrantha,  which  are  covered  with  bloom  twice  each  year; 
while  Veronica  coerulea  and  V.  coccinea  produce  their  flowers 
in  great  profusion,  and  remain  in  full  beauty  for  many  weeks. 
The  fragrant  Magnolia  grandiflora  was  promising  to  be  venr 
fine,  as  the  plant,  which  is  about  Soft  high  and  averages  14n) 
in  width,  was  one  mass  of  buds.  Strong  healthy  plants  of 
Plumbago  capensis,  with  its  variety  alba,  were  noted ;  and 
Fuchsias,  Pelargoniums,  and  Hydrangeas,  each  abundant 
wherever  one  went.  Fuchsias  are  round  in  the  hedgerows,  and 
in  nearly  every  cottager's  garden.  Pelargoniums  are  largely 
ntib'sed  for  covering  old  walls,  trelliswork,  and  the  fronts  of 
dwelling-houses ;  while  the  Hydrangeas  occupy  prominent 
positions  in  the  shrubbery.  Fine  clum^  of  Arum  Lilies  and 
Gannas  were  there,  the  roots  being  left  in  the  soil  all  the  year 
round. 

Bamboos  find  a  home  in  the  garden,  and  the  tall  Dracsena 
australis  gives  the  grounds  quite  a  sub-tropical  appeanknce. 
There  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  judiciously  planted 
about  the  town,  seeing  that  they  thrive  so  well  in  the  gardens. 
A  plant  not  often  met  with  in  such  good  condition  is  Olearia 
macrodonta,  and  another  one  worth  mentioning  is  Eucalyptus 
globulus.  This  has  attained  a  height  of  47ft,  and  the  stem  is 
2ft  6in  in  diameter.  It  flowers  freely,  and  promises  to  develop 
into  a  magnificent  specimen. 

Cornwall  is  famous  for  its  beautiful  and  graceful  ferns,  and 
one  of  the  finest  glens  can  be  found  leading  to  Oastle  Homick. 
It  is  truly  a.  happy  hunting  ground  for  British  flora  botanists. 
In  many  gardens  which  contain  a  slightly  sheltered  nook  the 
stately  and  handsome  Tree-fern,  or  Dicksonia  antarctica,  will  be 
found,  with  well  balanced  heads  of  graceful  and  large  fronds. 

The  Dracaenas  mentioned  above  have  all  been  raised  from 
seed  by  the  able  superintendent,  Mr.  Dorothy,  during  the  last 
nine  years,  and  several  now  Vary  in  height  from  16ft  to  20ft. 
One  of  Mr.  Dorothy's  "creations"  is  a  Carnation  named 
Morrab  Pet.  It  was  raised  from  the  variety  Miss  Morris  and 
Carnation  Sir  G.  Wolsley.  It  is  dwarf  in  habit,  pink  in  colour, 
and  the  calyx  rarely  splits.  Another  point  in  its  favour  is 
,  that  no  staking  is  required,  and  it  proves  an  ideal  bedder. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  good  things  noted  by  a  casual 
▼isitor  in  the  pretty  and  well  arranged  public  gardens  at 
Penzance.  One  thing  I  must  mention  is  this,  that  our  dear 
old  Journal  occupied  a  prominent  position  on  several  bookstalls. 
— T.  W.  B. 
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Appointments. 

Mr.  Thos.  Pountney  as  head  gardener  to  Commander 
Charrington,  Priors  Court,  near  Newbury,  Berks.  *  * 
Mr.  Alex.  Marshall,  for  eight  years  head  gardener,  Ballikin- 
rain  Castle,  Balfron,  Stirlingshire,  as  head  gardener  to  R. 
Suterland,  Esq.,  South  Bar,  Renfrew,  N.B. 

A  French  Botanist. 

"Emile  Laurent"— a  brochure  giving  details  of  the  work  and 
achievements  of  the  late  M.  Emile  Laurent,  a  Belgian  botanist 
who  died  of  fever  on  the  coast  of  Sierra  Leone,  on  February  20, 
1904.  A  subscription  for  an  **Emiie  Laurent  Prize,"  to  be 
awarded  periodically  for  botanical  research  or  discovery,  is 
opened,  and  the  treasurer  is  M.  Louis  Gentil,  Brussels  Botanic 
Gkarden. 

County  Teohnloal  Labopatoplee,  Chelmsfopd- 

A  six  weeks'  course  of  instruction  is  now  being  completed  at 
the  Dairy  School,  County  Laboratories,  Chelmsford,  and  among 
the  students  attending  is  Lady  Helen  Grimston,  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  VeruLam.  The  next  course  (five  weeks)  will  begin  on 
Monday,  November  11.  Intending  students  should  send  in 
their  names  to  the  instructress  at  the  school.  The  nine  weeks' 
winter  school  of  agriculture  commences  at  the  Technical  Labora- 
tories on  Monday,  November  18.  Application  to  attend  should 
be  sent  in  at  once  to  the  secretary. 

Gcosebepry  Mildew  Ordeps. 

Mr.  Walter  E.  Collinge  writes  to  "  The  Birmingham  Post '' : 
**  As  is  well  knowii,  I  do  not  agree  with  the  American  Goose- 
berry Mildew  Orders,  for  I  contend  that  pruning  and  spraying 
will  prove  eflFective  in  combating  this  disease.  I  have  used,  and 
shall  continue  to  use,  all  the  influence  I  have  to  induce  the 
growers— not  to  disobey  the  Orders — but  to  agitate  for  their 
withdrawal  or  modification.  The  opinion  I  have  formed  is  the 
outcome  of  experience  and  experiment,  and  I  considered  that 
this  particular  case  at  Evesham  was  a  very  good  one  for  test- 
ing the  eflBcacy  of  this  method  of  treatment." 

Women  and  Aflrrloultupe. 

The  annual  meeting  ^  of  the  Women's  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  International  Union  was  held  on  Thursday  last 
at  61,  Eaton  Place,  by  permission  of  Mrs.  Wilton  Allhusen,  who 
presided.  The  annual  report,  which  was  read  by  Miss  Eileen 
Johnson,  stated  that  there  were  now  nineteen  vice-presidents 
and  133  members  of  the  union,  the  latter  comprising  ladies  in 
the  United  States,  India,  and  the  Colonies.  Mr.  W.  T^waite, 
C.E.,  delivered  an  address  on  "Electric  Culture."  Good 
results  and  greatly  increased  rates  of  acceleration  had  been 
obtained  in  experiments  with  Strawberries,  Tomatoes,  -Cucum- 
bers, Potatoes,  Oats,  and  Rye.  A  paper  on  "Packing  of  Pro- 
duce" was  read  by  Mrs.  T.  Chamberlain,  of  the  Womwi's 
London  Gardening  Association,  who  gave  some  practical  advice 
on  the  picking  and  packing  of  flowers  intended  to  be  sent  by 
post  or  rail. 

"Dapwln**  V.  **Cottaflre"  Tulips. 

In  answer  to  a  question  put  by  Mr.  Alex.  Dean  to  Mr.  W. 
Barr  at  his  lecture  recently  at  Kingston,  the  latter  described 
the  origin  of  the  Tulip  sectiorw  known  as  "Darwin"  and 
"  Cottage."  The  former  had  been  some  years  ago  collected  on 
the  Continent,  every  one  having  the  five  broad-petalled  form 
of  the  florist's  Tulip.  The  collection  passed  into  the  hands  d  a 
noted  bulb  grower,  M.  Krelage,  who  put  them  into  commerce 
under  the  name  of  "Darwin,"  although  having  no  connection 
with  that  famous  scientist.  They  were  now  grown  by  tens  of 
thousands  all  over  the  world,  and  a  great  collection  of  th€«n 
could  always  be  seen  and  marvelled  over  at  Long  Ditton  early 
in  the  month  of  May.  Cottage  Tulips  had  been  collected  from 
old  cottage  gardens  and  from  all  over  the  'world.  Mr.  Peter 
Barr,  the  octogenarian  founder  of  the  firm,  had  unearthed 
many  of  these  beautiful  hardy  Tulips,  and  the  section  was  being 
constantly  added  to.  A  very  warm  vote  of  thanks  was  given 
to  Mr.  Barr  for  his  address. 
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MP.    John    WPlicht.    V.M.H. 

Mr.  J.  Wright  desires  to  thank  his  many  friends  for  their 
sympathy  expressed  toward  him  in  the  grievous  loss  he  has 
recently  susrt&ined.  He  is  grateful  for  their  kindly  references, 
And  as  it  is  impossible  to  reply  individually  to  these  numeroos 
letters  of  sympathy ,  he  desires  to  acknowledge  them  in  this 
way  through  the  medium  of  our  columns. 

Wanted-A  Book. 

Surely  there  are  books  and  to  spare  on  every  conceivable  sub- 
ject? One  would  think  so;  but  certainly  if  a  shilling  book 
on  Mushroom  cultivation  could  be  published,  or  if  Wright's 
''Mushrooms  for  the  Million''  could  be  re-issued,  it  would  BtUl 
find  a  ready  sale.  Week  after  week  we  are  receiving  enquiries 
for  a  good  book  on  the  general  cultivation  of  this  edible  fungus. 

Mp.  Oao*  Sohnaldap. 

A  few  English  friends  of  Mr.  George  Schneider,  President 
of  the  French  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  are  desirous  of 
celebrating  his  recent  promotion  to  the  rank  of  Officier  du 
Merite  Agrioole.  A  dinner  has  therefore  been  arranged  to  take 
place  at  the  Cafe  Royal,  Regent  Street,  W.,  on  Saturday,  the 
16th  November  next,  at  7.15  p.m.,  when  a  presentation  will  be 
made  to  Mr.  Schneider.  Ck>mmunications  in  this  matter  should 
be  addressed  to  Mr.  W.  Hiehle,  Flower  Market,  Gorent  Garden, 
W.C.,  not  later  than  the  12th  November. 

Ameploan  Opadinff  and  Inspeotlnff  of  Fpuits. 

The  committee  of  the  American  Pomological  Society  on  grad- 
ing and  inspecting  fruit,  presented  a  preliminary  report.  This 
report  offered  a  tentative  classification  of  Apple  grades  in  which 
special  stress  was  laid  upon  colour  and  finish.  The  following 
terms  are  used:  "Fancy,"  ^' Extra,"  "Choice,"  '*  Standard," 
and  ''Orchard  Run."  A  committee  was  appointed  to  take  up 
the  whole  matter  of  fruit  inspection  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington,  and  the  State  Horticultural  Society*. 
The  campaign  will  be  pushed  the  coming  winter.  The  text  of 
the  report  will  be  published  later. 

IVaPflTPava  (Bepks)  Oapdanaps*  Soolaty. 

On  Wednesday,  October  30,  Mr.  T.  W.  Briscoe,  of  Langley, 
Bucks,  gtave  a  lecture  on  ''  A  Visit  to  Kew  Gardens,"  befo«re 
the  members  of  the  Wargrave  and  District  Gardeners'  Society. 
A  brief  historical  account  of  Kew  was  first  given,  and  then  a 
tour  was  made  round  the  gardens  by  means  of  lantern  slides. 
Fifty-eight  views  were  thrown  on  the  screen,  each  one  being 
conrmented  upen  by  the  lecturer,  wha  pointed  out  many  items 
of  speciat  interest.  The  slides  were  kindly  lent  by  Mr.  Gregory, 
of  Croydon,  who  possesses  a  fine  series.  Among  the  exhibits 
was  a  small  collection  of  orchids  (cut  bloopns),  and  the  new  Apple 
Rev.  W.  Wilks  (Peasgood's  Nonesuch  x  Ribston  Pippin).  The 
society's  certificate  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Haskett,  of  Hennerton. 
for  an  exceptionally  fine  dish  of  Pears,  Pitmaston  Duchess. 

RevlvlnflT  Obsolete  Mamas  of  Plants. 

The  subjoined  extract  from  "Gardening  Illustnated"  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  B.  M.  Syme,  will  meet  with  the  hearty  approval 
of  a  large  number  of  the  horticulturists.  The  attempted 
changing  of  many  names  has  caused  endless  confusion  to  a 
large  body  of  nurserymen  who  have  carried  plants  under  cer- 
tain names  for  over  half  a  century  in  their  catalogues.  Mr. 
Meehan  observes:  A  road  beoomes  a  public  highway  if  used 
for  twenty-one  years,  unobjected  to  by  its  owner ;  a  debt  is  out- 
lawed if  not  claimed  in  six  years,  and  the  safeguard  of  society 
demands  such  laws.  Here  are  names  of  plants  unobjected  to 
for  over  100  years  which  we  are  now  told  must  be  changed. 
Surely  if  ever  a  claim  deserved  to  be  outlawed  it  is  this.  The 
logic  of  B.  M.  Syme's  notes  seems  to  be  unassailable.  They 
follow :  "  Some  botanists  seem  to  consider  it  a  meritorious  act 
to  rescue  a  forgotten  name  from  oblivion,  and  look  upon  such 
discovery  as  being  of  almost  as  much  benefit  to  science  as  the 
detection  of  some  overlooked  specific  chai^cter.  Such  authors 
appear  to  forget  that  names  are  merely  arbitrary  terms  to 
represent  the  plants  to  which  they  belong.  The  rule  that  when 
a  species  is  already  known  by  two  or  more  names  the  earliest 
given  of  these  is  to  be  adopted,  is  agreed  to  solely  as  a  means 
of  attaining  unanimity  in  nomenclature ;  but  the  revival  of  an 
obsolete  appellation  by  which  no  one  knows  the  plant,  is  only 
producing,  instead  of  avoiding  confusion,  and  should  be  dis- 
couraged to  the  utmost." 


Mp.   John   Fopbas. 

Mr.  John  Forbes,  nurseryman,  Hawick,  Scotland,  we  aane 
glad  to  learn,  has  been  honoured  with  a  Royal  warnant  as  a 
nurseryman  to  His  Majesty  the  King. 

Ppasantatlon. 

We  learn  that  upon  leaving  the  service  of  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
HalforcT,  West  Lodge,  East  Bergholt,  SuflFolk,  Mr.  Wm.  HoLden, 
who  was  for  nineteen  years  head  gardener  there,  was  presented 
with  a  solid  silver  teapot  as  a  token  of  respect.  Owing  to  the 
death  of  C.  A.  D.  Halford,  Esq.,  his  widow  is  leaving  West 
Lodge. 

Tha  Llvappool  HoPtleultupal  Assoolation. 

We  have  received  the  syllabus  of  the  winter  lectures  of  this 
association.  The  annual  Chrysanthemum  and  Fruit  Show  of 
the  association  will  be  held  in  the  DriU  Hall,  Liverpool,  of 
the  2nd  V.B.  (The  King's),  204,  Upper  Warwick  Street,  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  the  13th  and  14th  insts.  The  secre- 
tary is  Mr.  Harold  Sadler,  7,  Victoria  Street. 

Tha  Manohastop  Hoptloultupal  Imppovemant  Society. 

The  opening  meeting  will  be  held  in  the  Memorial  Hall, 
Albert  Square,  Manchester,  on  Thursday,  November  7,  1907, 
at  7  p.m.  The  discussion  will  be  on  ^'Town  Trees ;  the  best  kinds 
for  smoky  districts.  Is  the  Plane  tree  suitable  for  this 
locality?"  by  Mr.  A.  Wilsher,  Superintendent  of  Parks,  Ac., 
Salford;  also  on  "Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine,"  or,  "Celoaia 
Pyramidalis  and  its  Cultivation,'*  by  Mr.  Frank  Harris,  Superin- 
tendent of  Parks,  &c.,  Stockport. 

Ramapkabla    Mushpooms. 

Mr.  Wm.  McKinnon,  19,  Bickerton  Street,  Liverpool,  sends 
us  a  flattish,  malformed  Mushroom,  one  of  four  whose  entry 
into  the  light  of  day  was  under  abnormal  circumstances,  and 
so  peculiar  that  the  Midland  general  newspapers  have  been 
heralding  the  facts.  Mr.  McKinnon  writes :— "  This  Mushro<Nn, 
with  four  more  not  quite  as  large,  has  just  burst  the  plaster 
work,  which  represents  a  skirting  board,  in  our  kitchen.  A 
slight  swelling  was  noticed  three  days  ago.  The  plaster  work 
has  not  been  touched  perhaps  for  years,  certainly  not  while  I 
have  been  a  tenant,  nearly  two  years.  Being  a  reader  of  tl^ 
Journal  I  thought  it  might  be  a  little  interesting  item  for  you." 
Surely  there  is  no  need  to  fail  in  Mushroom  cultivation  now! 

Kaw    Gapdanops. 

In  the  last  session  of  Parliament  Sir  Edward  Strachey,  who 
represents  the  Board  of  Agriculture  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  answer  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Summer  bell,  one  of  the  Labour 
Members,  said  that  the  under  gardeners  at  Kew  were  merely 
in  the  position  of  pupils  and  apprentices.  Of  course,  they 
are  not,  end  as  a  protest,  the  giardeners  ceased  to  attend  the 
courses  of  instruction  provided  for  them  by  the  authorities. 
The  Board  of  Agriculture  has  now  issued  new  regulations  to 
the  effect  that  no  under  gardener  entering  Kew  shall  be  over 
nineteen  years  of  age,  and  that  his  stay  shall  be  strictly 
limited  to  two  years.  By  this  means  the  authorities  evi- 
dently mean  to  overcome  the  late  agitation  for  higher  remunerftp- 
tion. 

Bplstol  Oapdansps*   Assoolation. 

The  second  fortnightly  meeting  was  held  on  Thursday, 
October  31,  at  St.  John's  Parish  Room.  Mr.  A.  O.  Shelton,  vice- 
chairman,  presided!  Mr.  J.  Pentland,  representative  of  tho 
Bath  M.I. A.,  gave  an  excellent  paper  upon  "The  Pleasures  and 
Sorrows  of  Gardening."  He  was  very  optinustic  in  his  views, 
for  he  had  all  pleasure  and  no  sorrow  to  relate.  Mr.  Pentland 
advanced  some  startling  theories  respecting  plant  life.  In  his 
opinion  there  is  a  reciprocity  of  feeling  between  the  sympathetio 
gardener  and  his  plants  that  makes  them  thrive  in  response  to 
his  care  and  kindness.  But  to  a  lees  sympathetio  man,  be  he 
ever  so  skilful  and  experienced,  the  plants  would  fail  to  respond. 
The  competition  was  for  under  gardeners  only,  for  a  wreath  of 
hardy  flowers  and  foliage  to  be  made  in  the  room :  First,  Mr. 
Farley;  second,  Mr.  Grieve;  third,  Mr.  Candy.  A  special 
certificate  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Hunking  for  a  splendid  piece  of 
Ltelio-cattleya  Henry  Greenwood,  and  for  Cattleya  labiata.— 
H.  W. 
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Election    of    Apples   for    Private    Gardens. 

In  the  issue  of  October  24,  on  page  394,  our  spirited  corre- 
spondent "H.  D.,"  who  suggested  Last  year's  election  of  market 
Taaieties  of  Apple©,  proposed  that  a  similar  election  should  be 
held  to  see  which  were  the  favourite  kinds  for  private  gardens. 
What  was  invited  was  a  list  of— 

Twelve  best  flavoured  dessert  Apples,  to  maintain  a  supply 
from  August  to  May. 

Twelve  best  cooking  Apples,  to  maintain  a  supply  from 
August  to  June. 

We  very  readily  consented  to  open  our  pages  for  this  new 
election,  and  as  the  planting  season  is  upon  us,  it  was  decided 
to  close  the  election  by  November  2  (Saturday  last).  Notwith- 
standing that  only  nine  days  were  thus  open  for  the  sending  in 
of  voting  list©,  there  were  no  less  than  forty-two  sent  in  by  the 
date  specified,  and  another  from  dear  old  Charles  Ross,  of 
Welford  Park,  Newbuo',  came  on  Tuesday  morning. 

Two  dozen  diflFerent  counties  arc  represented,  but  very 
curiously,  none  of  our  many  Gloucestershire  readers  have 
responded. 

It  should  be  remarked  that  the  present  electors  include  only 
six  of  those  who  voted  in  1900 ;  in  other  woixls,  there  are  thirty- 
six  fresh  voters.' 

The  results,  therefore,  are  very  gratifying,  and  no  doubt 
many  more  of  our  friends  would  have  agisted,  if  we  had  had 
time  to  again  remind  them.  The  voting  furnishes  the  fol- 
lowing tables: — 

Dissert  Vabietieb. 


■%     » 


•43  Variety. 

S 

1  Cox's  Orange  Pippin 

2  Bibston  Pippin     

3  James  Grieve       

4  Blenheim  Orange 

5  Lady  Sadeley        

(>  King  of  the  Pipping 

«  f  Worcestershire  Pearmaia 
'  \  Allington  Pippin 

8  Sturmer  Pippin    

9  Beauty  of  Bath    

10  Irish  Peach  

(  Adam's  Pearmain 

11  -J  Clavgate  Pearmain 
(  Mother  ( American) 

{Devonshire  Qnarrenden ... 
Marril  
Scarlet  Nonpareil 


The  following  varieties  received  votes  as  under  :- 


Season  of 


II 

II 

11 

(^0 

Usefiihiess. 

40 

42 

95-2 

Nov.  to  April. 
Nov.  to  F^b. 

35 

42 

83-3 

27 

42 

64-2 

Sept.  to  Nov. 

24 

42 

571 

Nov.  to  Feb. 

23 

42 

547 

Ang.  and  Sept. 

22 

42 

52-3 

Oct.  to  Feb. 

21 

42 

50-0 

Sept.  and  Oct. 

21 

42 

500 

Nov.  to  Feb. 

20 

42 

470 

Mar.  to  June. 

19 

42 

45-2 

Jnly  and  Ang. 

18 

42 

42-8 

Early  Ang. 

13 

42 

30-9 

Nov,  to  Jan. 

13 

42 

80*9 

Jan.  to  Mar. 

13 

42 

30*9 

October 

12 

42 

28-5 

Ang.  and  Sept. 

12 

42 

28*5 

Oct.  and  Nov. 

12 

42 

28-& 

Jan.  to  April 

Variety.  Votes.   ;  Variety 

Mr.  Gladstone     10 

Mannington  Pearmain 10 

Duke  of  Devonshire     7 

Lord  Borghley 7 

St.  Edmund's  Pippin    7   { 

Charles  Boss      6   j 

Egremont  Busset         6  ' 

Lord  Hindlip      6 

Feam's  Pippin 5   ! 

King  of  Tomkins  Comity       ...  5   i 

Bival         5   I 

Brownlee's  Busset       4  1 

Court  Pendu  PlAt  4   j 

Langley  Pippin 4  ' 

Wykin  Pippin     4 

Wealthy 4 

Allan's  Everlasting       3 

Cornish  Aromatic  3 

—  Gilliflower      3 


Votes. 


Qascoigne's  Scarlet  Seedling . 

Kerry  Pippin       

Beinette  du  Canada      

Bed  Juneating  (Margaret)     ... 

Bamack  Beauty 

Baumann's  Beinette     

Christmas  Pearmain     

Charles  Boss       

Coronation  

Cockle's  Pippin 

Duchess  of  Oldenburg 

Duchess'  Favourite    (Duchess 

of  Gloucester) 

Dutch  Mignonne 

Qravenstein        

May  Queen       - 

Pineapple  Busset  

Bosemary  Busset  


The  remainder,  as  follow,  received  one  vote  each:  Benoni, 
Be^s  Pool,  Col.  Vaughan,  D'Arcy  Spice,  Easter  Orange,  Golden 
Harvey,  Golden  Reinette,  King  Edward  VII.,  Mabbot's  I'ear- 
niain,  Northern  Greening,  Northern  Spy,  Orange  Pippin.  Old 
Nonpareil,  Red  Astrachan,  Reinette  Superfin,  Royle*s  Seedling, 
September  Beauty,  and  The  Hon  Won. 


Culinary  Variettes. 


S 

:i 

4 

5 

7 
10 

11 

12 


Variety. 


Newton  Wonder 

Bramley's  Seedling  

Lane's  Prince  Albert 

Warner's  King      

Dumelow's  Seedling  (Wellington) 

Ecklinville  Seedling        

Peasgood's  Nonesuch      

Bismarck     

Blenheim  Orange 

Lord  Grosvenor     

Stirling  Castle       

Annie  Elizabeth     

Lord  Derby. 

LordSuffield  


O   Q         O  O 

3d       42 


31 
31 
29 
25 
23 
22 
22 
19 
18 
18 
17 
16 
15 


(  Alfriston 

i  Golden  Noble 


...  14 
...  14 


42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 

42 
42 


60  • 
S  O 

a  a 

l§ 

85-7 
73-8 
73-8 
690 
59-5 
54-7 
52-3 
523 
450 
42-8 
42*8 
40-4 
380 
35-7 

33-3 
33-3 


Season  of 
Usefulness. 


Nov.  to  May 
Jan.  to  Mar. 
Nov.  to  April 
Oct.  and  Nov. 
Dec.  to  June 
Se}  t.  and  Oct. 
Oct.  td  Dec. 
Oct.  and  Nov. 
Nov.  to  Feb. 
Aug.  and  Sept. 
Sept.  and  Oct. 
Mar.  •  April 
Nov.  and  Dec. 
Aug.  and 

early  Sept. 
Jan.  to  Mar. 
Nov.  to  Jan. 


The  following  varieties  received  votes  as  under: 


Varieties.  Votes. 

Norfolk  Beauty 10 

Potts's  Seedling 10 

Tower  of  Glamis 10 

Early  Victoria   (syn.  Emneth's 

EarM 8 

Grenadier 8 

Royal  Jubilee     8 

Mt're  de  Manage 6 

Northern  Greening       6 

Sandringham       6 

Cox's  Pomona     5 

Golden  Spire       5 

Keswick  Codlin 5 

Emperor  Alexander      4 


Varieties. 
Gascoigne's  Scarlet  Seedling 
New  Hawtbornden 

The  Queen  

Hormoad's  Pearmain    ... 

Loddington         

Belle  de  Pontoise 
Duchess  of  Oldenburg  ... 

French  Crab        

Norfolk  Beaufin 

Hanwell  Souring 

Lady  Henniker 

Ontario     

Yorkshire  Beauty 


Vot«s. 
...  4 
...  4- 
...  4 
...  5 
...      3 


...  t 
...  2 
...      2 


2 


The  following  were  each  mentioned  once :  Bamack  Beauty, 
Beauty  of  Stoke,  Brabant  Bellefleur,  Cellini,  Chelmsford 
Wonder,  Dewdney's  Seedling  (eyn.  Baron  Wolsley),  Duke 
of  Gloucester^  Early  Harvest,  Frogmore  Prolific,  Galloway  Pip- 
pin, Grantonian,  Gloria  Mundi,  Gooseberry  Pippin,  Hamblhig^B 
Seedling,  Hambledon  Deux  Ans,  Hector  Maoaonald,  LinooJn, 
Holland  Pippin,  Moetvn's  Seedling,  New  Northern  Greening, 
Royal  Late  Cooking,  Schoolmaster,  and  Stone^s  Apple. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  compare  these  with  the  lista  ob- 
tained last  year,  when  there  were  thirty-two  voters.  The 
election  waa  lor 

Market  Varieties. 


Dessert. 
Cox^B  Orange  Pippin. 
Worcester  Pearmain. 
Allington  Pippin. 
King  of  the  Pippins. 
Blenhiem  Orange. 
Beauty  of  Bath. 
Devonshire  Qnarrenden. 
Mr.  Gladstone. 
Bibston  Pippin. 
James  Grieve. 
Sturmer  Pippin. 
Lady  Sudeiey. 


Culinary, 
Bramley's  Seedlinfi^. 
Lane's  Prince  Alber^. 
Warner's  King. 
Newton  Wonder. 
Bismarck. 

Ecklinville  Seedling. 
Lord  Grosvenor, 
Stirling  Castle. 
Dumelow's  Seedling. 
Grenadier. 
Potts's  Seedling. 


Aa  to  the  varieties,  in  the  time  at  our  disposal  we  can  only 
briefly  comment  upon  them,  but  the  subject  is  open  for  dis- 
cussion. Among  tne  dessei-t  soi-ts  we  see  that  there  have  been 
slight  alterations.  James  Grieve,  Ladv  Sudeiey,  and  Sturmer 
Pippin  have  risen  in  the  table,  while  Allington  Pippin,  Devon- 
shire Quarrenden,  aiid  Woroesterehire  Pearmain  have  fallen; 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  is  quite  out  of  the  running.  There  were 
criticisms  at  the  inclusion  of  Sturmer  last  year,  but  so  late  a 
fruit  is  fiurelv  very  valuable.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  this 
variety  should  hang  lon^  on  the  tree — even  unto  the  present 
month.  Allington  seemed,  when  we  were  marking  off  the  votes, 
as  if  it  would  Tall  actually  lower  than  it  has;  and  one  has  heard 
a  good  deal  of  criticism  of  its  lack  of  flavour.  It  is  somewhat 
surprising,  too,  to  see  Charles  Ross  so  far  down.  True,  it  has  a 
great  rival  in  Blenheim  Orange.  The  latter  variety,  by  the 
way,  appeal's  in  both  the  de^eert  and  culinary  lists ;  and  although 
Mr.  Geo.  Mackinlay  wrote  saying  Lane's  Prince  Albert  was 
"the  best  cooking  Apple  in  cultivation,'*  he  would  probably 
agree  that  Blenlieim  Orange  is  the  best  all-round  variety. 

Then  Duke  of  Devonshire  and  Lord  Burgliley  are  well  to  the 
front,  though  failing  to  be  included  among  the  elect.  Both 
deserve  the  recognition  they  have  reeeiveoT  The  Duchess  of 
Oldenburg  is  much  neglected,  however.  It  has  just  escaped 
being  ranked  along  with  Northern  Greening  and  Northern  Spy. 
botli  of  which  had  votes  as  a  deseert  Apj^^  from  experienced 
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fruit  ^rowei-s!     It  is  pleasing    to    see    Rival     claiming  good 
attention. 

Of  the  three  or  fouo*  kinds  that  hold  places  toward  the  ba,se 
of  tho  "  upper  twelve,*'  few  will  oavil  at  Adam's  Pearmain,  of 
average  fertility  and  compact  gron-th  ;  or  at  Claygate  Pearnwiin, 
wliich  resembles  Ribston,  and  is  a  good  cropper.  Margil  is  a 
gem  amons  eating  Apples,  though  not  particularly  attractive; 
and  the  Mother  Apple  is  equally  rich  in  flavour.  Lastly. 
Scarlet  Nonpareil,  eaad  to  have  been  introduced  in  1700,  should 
surely  prove  that  good  varieties  do  not   readily  deteriorate. 

Turning  to  the  culinary  Apples,  we  also  find  changes.  New- 
ton Wonder  was  fourth  in  the  market  list,  and  is  now  first,  but 
Prince  Albert,  Bramley's  Seedling,  and  Warner's  King  main- 
tain their  places  well.  Blenheim  Orange,  however,  had  only 
seven  votes  out  of  the  possible  thirty-two  in  1906,  and  is  in- 
cluded in  the  choice  twelve  this  time.  Similarly,  Peasgood's 
Nonesuch  received  only  six  supporters  against  twenty-two  on  this 
occasion,  and  tho  hancbome  and  in  every  way  excellent  Annie 
Klisabetn  (said  to  succeed  near  the  sea),  was  favoured  with  but 
three  votes.  Another  surprise  awaits  us  in  the  position  held  by 
the  new  Norfolk  Beauty — one  of  Mr.  Allan's  seedlings.  Against 
no  votes  at  all  last  year,  it  now  has  ten.  ^  Probably  this  is  owing 
to  its  fine  behaviour  this  year,  for  while  crops  are  scarce  on 
many  varieties,  Norfolk  Beauty  seems  to  have  cix>pped  very 
fairly.  This  is  just  what  Mr.  Allan  said  it  would  do.  But 
Early  Victoria  (syn.  Emneth's  E^rly)  had  not  .sprung  into  fame, 
though  it  is  perhaps  doing  better :  it  is  slowly  gaining  apprecia- 
tion. It  now  has  eight  votes  against  six  on  the  previous 
occasion.  * 

One  thing  that  the  very  best  of  the«se  Apples  have  in  common 
is  vigour,  and  a  clean,  shining  character  of  leaf  and  stem. 
These  are  things  that  cannot  be  neglected  with  impunity  by 
either  private  or  market  growers — ana  the  latter  particularly. 
A  tree  that  is  unduly  susceptible  to  insect  pests  or  to  disease 
is  a  source  of  danger.  

In  conclusion,  we  have  again  to  extend  our  grateful  thanks 
to  all  those  who  have  taken  part  in  this  election.  We  follow 
with  some  extracts  from  the  letters  received : — 

Mr.  Barnes  writes:— I  have  to  express  regret  that  several 
varieties  well  worth  growing,  and  tliat  have  done  good  service 
in  the  past,  have,  of  necessity,  to  l>e  omitted  from  one's  limited 
lifit.  I  would  rather  have  seen  the  election  based  on  twenty- 
four  each  of  kitchen  and  dessert. 

Mr.  Day : — Ribston  Pippin  and  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  deserve 
wall  space  in  Scotland,  although  in  favourable  seasons  the  fruit 
ripens  thoroughly  in  the  open. 

Mr.  Dufif  says : — Our  collection  is  a  fairly  large  one,  but 
those  I  nam^  cannot  be  surpassed  in  our  locality  for  either 
dessert,  cooking  or  for  their  cropping.  [Nearly  all  are  in  tne 
first  twelve  of  each  section.     He  mentions  Schoolmaster.] 

Mr.  F.  Lansdell :— I  have  sent  my  list.  The  culinary  section 
is  easier  to  spin  out  until  May.  I  find  it  diflBcult  to  keep  any 
good  dessert  Apple  until  that  month,  as  I  do  not  consider  the 
later  varieties  of  much  flavour. 

Mr.  J.  Lansdell  observes :—  Neither  Lady  Sudeley  or  Beauty 
of  Bath  are  equal  in  flavour  to  the  old  Irish  Peach.  Worcester 
Pearmain  is  sure  to  take  a  leading  place  in  this  election,  but  the 
flavour  is  hardly  second  rate  ;  and  James  Grieve  fills  the  vacancy 
much  better.  Early  Victoria  is  a  decided  improvement  on  both 
Lord  Grosvenor  and  Lord  SuflSeld.  Lane's  Prince  Albert  is  an 
excellent  bearer,  but  the  flavour  is  generally  second  rate ;  but  I 
expect  each  of  these  varieties  will  take  a  leading  i>osition  in 
the  election. 

Mr.  G.  Mackinlay  thinks  the  election  is  first  class,  and  sug- 
gests a  similar  one  for  Pears. 

Mr.  Strugnell : — There  is  probably  no  subject  which  appeals 
more  strongly  to  the  general  reader  than  an  Apple  election. 
There  is  such  a  range  of  variety  in  the  individual  merits,  due, 
more  or  less,  to  soil  and  climatic  influences.  Like  Chrysanthe- 
mum elections,  there  is  sure  to  be  a  clinging  to  old  and  well 
proved  sorts,  and  thus  the  new  comer  has  to  stand  back  as  it 
were  and  await  the  result  of  time  and  incidental  proof  before 
they  take  their  places  among  the  older  sorts.  Diversity  of 
opinion  will  then  be  a  mark^  point  in  the  elections  of  to-day, 
as  it  always  has  been.  Thei'e  is  now  quite  an  influx  of  new  kinds 
in  their  trial  stages,  some  of  them  assuredly  destined  to  take 
high  places  in  the  near  future.  Tlie  conditions  of  the  election 
of  the  best  flavoured  Apples  will  demand  some  modification  of 
the  usual  selections,  because  there  are  some  extremely  popular 
Apples  wliifth  owe  their  positions  often  to  colour  claims  only, 
which  cannot  be  classed  among  the  most  highly  flavoured. 
Many,  if  not  most,  of  the  new  kinds  have  not  had  time  yet  for 
proof  to  be  gained  of  their  flavour,  or  even  of  their  cropping; 
future  elections  will  decide  for  them  their  positions.  Ontario  is 
not  yet  made  familiar  by  general  cultivation,  but  is  destined  to 
become  in  course  of  time  a  good  stock  kind  for  late  service. 
Norfolk  Beauty  superaedes  Warner's  King. 


Mr.  Whytock  writes: — You  are  doubtless  aware  that  we 
grow  about  four  hundred  varieties  of  Apples  (total  number  of 
Apple  trees  1.620).  In  the  last  three  years,  when  the  annual 
report  throughout  the  kingdom  regarding  the  Apple  crop  was 
a  very  bad  one,  we  have  had,  in  consequence  of  having  so  many 
varieties  of  Apples,  a  good  supply  each  of  these  bad  years.  I 
am  therefore  decddedly  in  favour  of  growing  a  considerably 
larger  number  of  varieties  than  twelve,  say,  of  kitchen  Apples, 
especially  in  good  sized  gardens,  where  it  is  wished  to  keep  up 
a  supply  from  August  tul  the  following  May.  Varieties  that 
may  nave  an  abundant  crop  this  year  may  have  almost  none 
next  year. 

Mr.  Charles  Ross,  whose  lists  came  too  late,  says: — The  best 
early  dessert  sort  here  is  James  Grieve.  Best  late,  Manning- 
ton's  Pearmain.  Best  early  cooking.  Early  Rivera,  whicli  is 
far  before  Lord  SuflSeld.  Best  late.  Old  Northern  Greening, 
which  is  in  use  here  for  nine  montlis,  and  one  tree  has  had 
forty-five  crops  in  forty -seven  years. 

List  op  Voters. 

Allan,  A.  R.,  Hillingdon  Court,  Uxbridge,  Middlesex. 

Aitkens,  Geo.,  ErdcBg  Park,  Wrexham. 

Allan,  W^  Gunton  Park,  Norwich,  Norfolk. 

Brown,  H.  H.,  Oastle  Hill,  Englefield  Green,  Surrey. 

Barnes,  N.  F.,  Eaton  Hall,  Chester,  Cheshire. 

Beckett,  Edwin,  V.M.H.,  Aldenham  House,  Elstree,  Hert- 
fordshire. 

Bates,   J.,   Meaford,    Stone,   Staffordshire. 

Bond,  J.,  Olantigh  Gardens,  Wye,  Kent. 

Bound,  W.  P.,  Gatton  Park,  Reigate,  Surrey. 

Cook,  W.  A.,  Leonard&lee,  Horsham,  Sussex. 

Cooper,  W.,  The  Lawn,  Warwick. 

Day,  J^  Galloway  House,  Garlieston,  N.B. 

Dowe,  JL,  Rufford  Abbey,  Ollerton,  Nottinghamshire. 

Divers,  W.  H.,  Belvoir  Castle,  Grantham,  Lincolnshire. 

Duff,  J.,  Threave  House,  Castle  Douglas,  N.B. 

Dunkin,  H..  25,  Guy's  Cliffe  Terrace,  Warwick. 

Easter,  J^  Nostell  Priory,  near  Wakefield,  Yorkshire. 

Ellwood,  Geo.,  Swanmore  Park,  Bishop's  Waltham,  Hamp- 
shire. 

Farmer,  H.  R.,  The  Castle  Gardens,  Cardiff,  Glamorgan- 
shire. 

Grigg,  G.,  Ashbuo-nham  Place.  Battle,  Sussex. 

Hazelton,  E.  F.,  Knowsley,  Presoot,  Lancashire. 

Lansdell,  F.,  The  Gardens,  Industrial  School,  Desford, 
liOioGster 

Lansdell,  J..  The  Haven,  Woolhope  Road,  Worcester. 

Lock,  G.,  Newcombe,  Crediton,  Devon. 

Mackinlay,  Geo.,  Wrest  Park,  Ampthill,  Bedfordshire. 

IVlarsh,  T.,   Priory  Nui^sery,   Warwick. 

McPhei\3on,  J.  C.,  Londesborough,  Market  Weighton, 
Yorkshire. 

Mercer,  B.  J.,  Wierton  Place,  Maidstone,  Kent. 

Molyneux,  Edwin,  V.M.H.,  Swanmore  Park  Farm,  Bishops 
Waltham,   Hampshire. 

Neal,  Edwin,  Tilgate,  Crawley,  Sussex. 

Page,  Charles,  Dropmore,  Maidenhead,  Buckinghamshire. 

Patemazi,  T.,  The  Node  Gardens,  Welwyn.  Hertfordshire. 

Picker,  Geo.,  Hesslewood,  near  Hull,  Yorkshire. 

Raschen,  H.  H.,  Manor  Road,  Sidcup,  Kent. 

Rick,  J.,  Moraston  House,  near  Ross,  Herefordshire. 

Richards,  C.  E.,  Blackwell,  W^oroester. 

Shelton,  J.,  Wildemease  Park,  Sevenoaks,  Kent. 

Strugnell,  W.,  Rood  Ashton,  Trowbridge,  Wiltshire. 

Sutton,  J.  C,  Chevening  Park^  Sevenoaks,  Kent. 

Traill,  Alex.,  Fulshaw  Hall,  Wilmslow,  Cheshire. 

Turton,  T.,  Sherborne  Castle,  Dorset. 

Whytock,  J.,  Dalkeith  Gardens,  Dalkeith,  Midlothian. 


1. 
2. 
3. 

4. 
5. 
6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 

19. 

20. 
21. 
22. 

23. 
24. 
26. 
26. 
27. 

28. 
29. 

30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 


Apple,    Allinsrton    Pippin. 

WTiere  a  quantity  of  full-sized  de-tsert  fruits  are  required 
in  the  shortest  time,  and  where  extm  high  quality  in  point  of 
flavour  is  not  absolutely  essential,  I  would  strongly  recommend 
this  variety.  In  my  opinion  it  Ls  distinctljr  wrong  to  compare 
its  flavour  with  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  as  it  contains  none  of 
the  aroma  of  Oox's,  but  much  of  that  which  is  described  as 
a  brisk  flavour.  In  appearance  the  fruit  is  all  that  could  ue 
desired,  and  from  quite  young  trees  good  crops  are  obtained. 

Apple,  Beauty  of  Batli. 

As  an  early  dessert  Apple  tliis  possesses  an  agreeable  flavour 
wiUi  a  good  appearance,  and  is  a  good  variety  to  ^row,  as  it 
comes  into  use  at  the  end  of  July  or  quite  early  m  August. 
Where  space  will  admit  I  always  advise  that  this  Apple  be 
planted  in  standard  form,  as  then  a  better  opportunity  is 
obtained  of  allowing  the  growth  to  extend  at  will,  keeping  the 
shoots  somewhat  thin  and  free  from  superfluous  growths.  This 
is  the  correct  treatment  to  induce  what  is  n«turallv  p  some- 
what shy  bearing  variety  to  give  full  crops  earlier. — B.  M. 
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Blooms    Damping. 

The  OQOitinuous  showery  weather,  with  heavy  rainstorms  and 
driving  wind,  is  all  in  favour  of  disfigurement  and  loss  of  large 
blooms,  especially  plants  that  have  been  highly  fed  with  strons 
stimulants.  Thoae  who  have  to  contend  with  leaking  roofs  find 
much  more  trouble  in  developing  their  blooms  and  preserving 
them  afterwards  in  a  fresh  condition.  A  few  lines  on  the  sulP 
ject  of  ''damping'^  in  Chrysanthemums  may  be  acceptable  to 
lowers  of  inexperience  just  now,  at  a  critical  period.  **  Damp, 
mg  "  affects  the  flowers  in  this  way : — Take  for  instance,  a  large 
bloom  of  Mrs.  T.  A.  Millar,  or  any  other  white  flowered  variety, 
Japanese  or  incurved,  which  is  three  parts  developed,  and  the 
prospect  of  a  handsome  flower  quite  cheering.  All  of  a  sudden, 
upon  a  closer  examination,  small  brown  specks,  resembling  dust 
in  appearance,  are  plainly  seen.  In  a  short  time  it  will  be  found 
that  the  dust-looking  specks  have  increased  considerably,  quite 
half  the  florets  being  attacked  in  the  same  wa^,  ana  after 
the  lapse  of  a  few  days  the  damping  spreads,  until  large  holes 
are  made  in  the  florets,  and  the  flower  is  quite  spoilt.  Over- 
feeding the  plants  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  trouole.  the  roots 
being  crippled  with  excess  of  manure ;  and  though  while  wood 
and  foliage  is  being  made  it  is  all  right,  when  the  growth  ceases 
a  breakdown  occurs  in  the  system  of  the  plants,  and  they  fail  to 
produce  what  is  expected  of  them. 

The  next  cause,  and  a  common  one  too,  is  that  of  developing 
the  flowers  in  a  too  low  temperature^  with  a  too  humid  atmo- 
sphere. The  florets  of  the  flowers  being  of  a  warmer  nature 
than  the  atmosohere  of  the  house,  tJie  cold  air  condenses  <m 
tbem,  and  thus  damping  occurs  in  that  manner,  especially  if  tho 
atmosphere  is  allowed  to  remain  in  a  low  chilling  state.  A  want 
of  buoyancy  in  the  air  is  another  point  in  the  scourge  affecting 
many  olcioms. 

As  a  preventive,  use  less  strong  stimulants  to  the  plants,  but 
more  frequent  doses  in  a  weaker  state,  and  an  artificial  warming 
of  the  atmosphere,  so  that  there  cannot  be  condensation  of  cold 
moisture  descending  on  the  petals.  Many  persons  might  be 
tempted  on  the  first  signs  of  damping  to  throw  open  the  doors 
and  ventilators  and  cause  a  thorough  draught.  This  is  wrong; 
a  direct  draught  over  the  plants  is  injurious.  Warm  the  hot 
water  pipes,  which  renders  the  air  buoyant  and  comfortable  to 
feel  on  entering  the  house.  Ventilate  freely  in  front  of  the 
house  day  and  night,  with  a  little  at  the  top  to  let  out  excessive 
moisture.  It  is  not  the  quantity  of  air ;  it  is  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  applied,  that  answers  best,  in  conjunction  with  a 
slight  warming  of  the  hot  water  pipes.  All  drainings  from  the 
pots  after  watering  should  be  dried  up  as  quickly  as  possible,  and 
everything  be  done  to  render  the  air  li^t  ana  sweet.  During 
the  hottest  part  of  the  day  the  plants  should  be  shaded  by  some 
means,  as  the  blooms  retain  their  colour  so  much  better. — 
E.  M. 

Outdoor  Chrysanthemums  and  the  Weather. 

The  present  outdoor  Chrysanthemum  season,  with  its  daily 
downpours  of  rain  and  occasional  gusty  and  squally  winds,  is 
detrimental  to  maintaining  an  attractive  display  of  clean 
blooms.  The  wet  weighs  down  the  sprays,  and  the  wind  tears 
the  stems  from  their  supports,  soon  rendering  the  bulk  of  the 
hitherto  attractive  blossoms  limp,  discoloured,  and  bedraggled. 

Early  in  the  season  we  have  an  objection  to  placing  a  stick 
to  each  stem,  and  rely  largely  on  looping  even  the  strongest  side 
shoots  to  the  main  supports,  which  seems  more  artistic  than 
using  so  many  sticks.  After  all,  supports  are  needed  before  the 
season  is  far  advanqai  for  the  medium  and  tall  growers.  Even 
dwarf  varieties  witn  flexible  stems  require  support,  and  each 
should  have  a  stick  firmly  placed  to  which  it  can  be  secured. 

For  open  beds  the  dwarfest  and  most  comnact  growers  should 
only  be  employed,  such  as  Piercy's  Seedling,  Flora,  Mrs.  Cullin«y- 
ford,  of  the  pomtx>n  class,  while  other  good  varieties  are  Perle 
Rose,  Crimson  King,  Goacher's  Crimson,  Ellaline.  Edith  Syratt. 
Nettie,  Carrie,  and  Madame  C.  Desgranges.  Wind  does  not 
damage  these  so  much  as  taller  varieties  like  White  and  Pink 
Ouintus,  Nelly  Blake,  Pink  Pet,  Rubus,  William  Holmes,  &c. 
Varieties  which  suffer  from  weighing  down  by  wet  and  should 
be  oareTullv  suportod  are  :  Horace  Martin,  Madame  Marie  Masse. 
Crimson  Marie  Masse,  Madame  Casimer  Perrier,  and  others  of 
similar  habit.  They  are  profuse  bloomers,  and  the  sprays  are 
consecfiiently  very  heavy. 

Tlie  tallest  varieties  may  l)e  the  mcist  effectively  grown  in 


borders  where  they  have  more  sheltered  positions  among  other 
plants.  They  are  usually  indispensable  to  all  requiring  plenty  of 
cut  blooms.  Give  due  attention  and  support  previous  to  rough 
weather  in  autumn,  the  drawbacks  above  mentioned  are  to  a 
large  extent  minimised,  and  the  plants  will  stand  boldly  against 
adverse  conditions,  and  smile  attractively  again  on  all  oalm  and 
sunny  days. — E.  D.  8. 

A   Chrysanthemum    Sport. 

Mr.  L.  Tillett,  Wroxham,  Cedar  Road,  Weybridge,  Surrey, 
sends  a  small  pompon  Chrysanthemum  in  which  one  naif  of  the 
flower  is  of  a  ^Iden-amber  colour  and  the  other  half  is  rose- 
mauve.  The  division  of  the  colours  is  almost  exact,  although 
the  amber  predominates,  and  the  base  of  some  of  the  mauve 
petals  is  yeUow.  No  definite  reason  is  forthcoming  f>rom 
botanists  why  tbe  colours  should  split  up  like  this.  It  is  hard 
to  believe  that  it  is  merely  a  matter  of  the  quality  of  the  surface 
or  the  substance  of  the  petal,  which  thereby  reflects  or  refracts 
light  differently  and  so  produces  a  different  colour  shade.  One 
would  rather  beheve  it  is  a  matter  of  the  sap  contents  pure  and 
simple.     A  little  more  or  less  of  one  particular  element  would 

Sroduoe  a  new  chemical  change  and  thus  afford,  probably,  a 
ifferent  colour. 

A  Cheshire  Collection. 

I  should  say  the  season  of  1907  will  be  remembered  for  some 
years  to  come  by  many  a  young  grower.  The  plants  grew  well 
until  the  beginning  of  May,  and  then  a  very  cold,  wet  time  set 
in,  and  plants  onlv  grew  with  half  their  accustomed  vigour. 
This  lasted  until  the  second  week  in  August,  and  since  then  the 
weather  has  been  ideal.  What  a  glorious  September  we  had! 
Now  that  the  blooms  are  opening  I  think  the  quality  will  be 
quite  up  to  the  standard.  A  few  of  our  best  varieties  are 
Mre.  F.  W.  Vallis  (crimson  shaded  apricot),  Mre.  W.  Knox 
(yellow  shaded  bronse),  Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller  (grand  white), 
Madame  P.  Radaelli  (rose  and  white)^  British  Empire  (yellow 
and  bronze),  Beatrice  May  (rosy  white)^  Miss  Elsie  tulton 
(white),  Mrs.  J.  C.  Neville  (white  tinted  pmk>,  and  is  very  good 
here;  Mrs.  Barkley  (rosy  mauve),  Madame  Marguerite  de  Mons 
(white  shaded  mauve),  very  fine;  Mrs.  A.  R.  Knight  (yelk>w 
shaded  bronse)  has  come  very  good  on  natural  first  crown  bud ; 
Mrs.  G.  Mileham  (bright  rose  pink),  good;  Miss  Mildred  Ware 
(deep  rosy  cerise),  Algernon  Davis  (yellow  and  bronze),  and 
many  others  space  does  not  allow  me  to  mention  are  excellent. 
An  old  one  wnich  stiU  comes  good  here  (on  natural  firsts)  is 
Graphic,  a  light  pink.  It  is  earl^  yet  to  judge  all  varieties,  but 
I  thmk  Bessie  Godfrey  and  Mr.  F.  C.  Vallis  will  not  be  quite  so 
good  as  usual.  Bush  plants  here  are  better  than  la.st  year,  and 
are  looking  well.  Border  varieties  have  done  very  well,  and  so 
far  we  have  had  no  frost  to  injure  them.— P. 

Notes  on  Varieties. 

W.  Beadle. — This  will  prove  a  valuable  exhibition  flower. 
In  colour  a  plum  shaded  crimson,  but  from  early  buds  it  has  a 
bronzy-crimson  appearance.  The  size  is  exceptional,  and  in 
form  it  is  grand :  one  of  those  long-petalled  drooping  flowere  at 
once  telling  and  refined.  One  may  term  it  a  real  broad- 
shouldered  bloom,  so  widely  does  it  send  out  its  florets  from  the 
centre.  One  of  Mr.  G.  Mileham's  seedlings;  a  raiser  who  has 
worked  up  a  splendid  strain. 

Joseph  Stoney  was  described  last  year  in  these  pages  as 
Captain  Stirling,  but  the  name  was  altered.  I  thought  much 
of  the  flower  tlien,  and  like  it  now.  From  early  buds  there 
may  be  rather  too  many  quilled  petals  to  please ;  later,  however, 
we  shall  see  it  a  rich  crimson  with  long  flat  florets,  good  in  shape 
and  large  in  size. 

Edith  Jameson. — This  as  yet  is  somewhat  disappointing,  not 
beoause  the  variety  is  indifferent,  but  we  have  not  learned 
the  way  to  grow  it.  The  habit  h  similar  to  the  well-known 
Mrs.  H.  Weeks,  and  therefore  a  very  early  bud  must  be  ob- 
tained. The  plant  should  either  be  topped  eariy  in  the  spring, 
or  cuttings  rooted  in  February  for  the  fijst  flower  buds  that 
appear.  The  colour,  a  warm  salmon-pink,  is  so  charming,  and 
the  shape  and  size  are  quite  up  to  exhibition  standard. 

Katie  Palgrave  is  a  white  variety  with  petals  of  extra 
length  and  substance,  and  like  the  last-named,  has  the  habit 
of  growth  noted.  Both  are  seedlings  of  Mr.  Seward.  It  is 
always  well  to  know  who  are  the  raisers  of  new  flowers.  Some 
idea  can  then  be  formed  as  to  their  treatment.     In  this  instance 

Juite  a  number  are  of  the  Mrs.  Weeks*  strain ;  two  others  that 
can  call  to  mind  are  Dorothy  Pywell  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Neville. 

Mrs.  Norman  Davis  is  a  variety  opening  quite  up  to  its 
promise  of  last  year.  This  is  saying  much,  for  is  it  not  an 
improvement  on  that  remarkable  flower,  Madame  Camot? 
Blooms  from  early  buds  have  the  great  size  of  the  kind,  but  it 
is  the  later  ones  that  will  produce  the  exquisitely  finished  white 
flowers  that  make  this  novelty  such  a  gain. 

Carmelite  appears  to  me  a  capital  variety.  The  blooms  are 
of  medium  size,  good  close  form  and  nice  colour,  a  fawn  shade 
of  yellow.  It  is  also  one  of  the  earliest  to  flower.— H.  Shoesmith. 
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Grapes  lor  Scotland. 

1  i^  i^.teresting  note  by  "J.  H.  D./'  page  415;  but  the  oon- 
clndmg  line  is  begging  the  qucBtion.  Tons  of  Grapes  are  grown 
in  Scotland  for  market  work,  but  no  doubt  our  seaflon  is  more 
faTourable  for  sending  away  the  quantitieB  in  September,  when 
our  own  flush  is  on  the  market.  For  years  I  found  Bkiinburgh. 
Wlaegow  and  even  Aberdeen  good  markets  when  our  own  were 
flelJing  at  k>wer  rates.  Despatching  one  day  at  noon.  I 
genially  received  wire  at  the  same  time  next  day  to  eive 
rwuHs  of  sales.  Thanks  to  the  railway  service,  a  journey  of 
400  miles  and  over  is  as  nothing :  and  I  never  received  any  com- 
plaints, and  prices  were  such  that  it  paid  to  send.  Much  is 
mad^  of  the  packing ;  yet  it  is  indeed  simple  if  done  well.  Years 
go  by,  but  r  have  a  good  recollection  of  being  in  the  priae  list 
at  the  creat  Edinburgh  snnng  show  with  Aficante,  p^ked  as 
for  malket  and  forwarded  per  nail  in  the  usual  manner.  The 
Jate  MakJolm  Dunn  wrote  me  a  very  complimentary  letter  on 
the  perfect  condition  in  which  they  were  received 

JLater  in  the  season  the  great  Scotch  Clovenfords  vineries 
send  GrcB  Colmans  to  London,  so  that  the  tables  are  turned. 
Un  this  point  there  is  not  the  least  doubt  these  consignments 
opened  the  eyes  of  many  here,  and  were  the  forerunner  of  many 
embarking  in  Grape  growing.  September,  in  the  districts  in 
question,  is  the  summer  month  of  the  year.  The  last  time  I 
was  m  the  vineries  with  the  late  William  Thomson,  he  did  not 
fail  to  make  the  most  of  it,  for  me  to  remember;  but  our  London 
d^ricts  are  one  month  m  advance  for  ripening,  to  say  nothine 
of  districts  farther  south.  In  concluding,  I  am  pleased  to  see 
such  a  line  from  "J.  H  D.,''  and  it  may  now  he  of  interest 
to  him  to  know  that  the  firm  in  question  think  nothing  of 
sending  whole  vanloads,  as  consigned  to  them  by  the  growere' 
own  road  vans.  ^  What  is  done  by  this  firm  is  to  tie  each  bunch 
to  the  side  of  the  baby  baskets,  these  coming  up  loose,  and 
reUe  the  flat  lids.  Manchester  takes  tons  in  this  wav  — 
Stephen  Castle.  ^' 

<■■■» 

Milu  in  Class  1 ;  Dessort  Friits. 

Mr.  J.  Lock  has  good  ground  for  asking  the  questions  he  puts 
forward  on  page  415,  for  the  whole  proceeding  was  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  that  ever  came  under    my    notice   at  an 

*??^^^"t  ^^""^K  *??'''•  /^^.^l?*'  Priae^hp  was  certainly 
attached  to  Mr  Lock's  card,  and  all  the  other  cards  were  turned 
face  upwards  before  any  altemtion  was  made.  This  was 
especially  unfortunate  in  several  ways,  because  the  names  oif 
the  respective  exhibitors  were  known  to  scores  of  persons  when 
the  tasting  operation  began.  AVho  the  judges  wei:e,  and  who 
entered  the  complaint  which  led  to  the  alteration  I  do  not 
know,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  question  could  have  been 
settled  without  going  to  the  length  of  consuming  an  entire 
bunch.  This  barbarous  proceeding  was  little  short  of  scan- 
dalous,  and  how  anyone  professing  to  be  judges  of  Grapes  could 
have  gone  to  such  an  extreme  is  beyond  my  comprehension. 

On  one  matter  it  seems  to  me  Mr.  Lock  is  entitled  to  a 
definite  and  public  explanation,  namely,  what  was  the  difference 
in  the  point  value  of  his  white  Grapes  when  the  first  prize  was 
awarded  to  him,  and  after  the  tasting  had  been  conducted? 
The  maximum  number  of  points  that  could  be  accorded  to 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  in  its  best  form  are  10,  if  the  rules  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  for  judging  are  followed,  and  the 
same  maximum  la  allowed  for  only  one  other  variety  of  white 
Grape,  namely,  Canon  Hall.  The  highest  obtainable  for  anv 
other  white  variety  is  8  paints,  and  if,  therefore,  the  exhibits 
m  question  were  regarded  as  the  best  of  their  kind  a  differ- 
ence of  two  points  would  have  suflficed  to  get  Mr.  Lock  the 
first  prize,  assuming  that  there  was  only  one  point  in  his  favour 
at  the  previous  count.  The  contention  was,  as  I  understood  it 
that  if  the  Grapes  were  Muscat  of  Alexandria  they  were  poor 
in  flavour,  and  therefore  would  fall  short  of  the  maximum  and 
if  thev  were  not  that  variety  they  would  naturally  rank  telow 
the  Muscats m  Mr.  Goodacre's  collection. 

Still  this  does  not  affect  the  question  whv  the  judges*  award 
was  altered  after  it  had  been  duly  recorded ;  and  in  the  in- 
terest of  exhibitors  at  future  shows  it  is  very  desirable  this 
should  be  fully  explained.  In  regulation  5  for  the  fruit  show 
It  is  expressly  stated,  "The  decision  of  the  judges  shall  be  final 
as  to  the  relative  merit  of  the  exhibits ;  but  the  Council  reserve 
to  the  referees  and  to  themselves  the  decision  of  any  other 
points  in  dispute."  Further,  in  regulation  11  it  is  said  "All 
exhibits  should  be  correctly  and  distinctly  named.     Errors  in 


naming  will  not  actually  disqualify,  but  judges  should  recognise 
correctness  and  distinctness  of  naming  as  telling  in  favour  of  an 
exhibitor  in  a  close  competition." 

If  Mr.  Lock  can  prove  that  his  Grapes  aje  true  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  he  has  a  very  strong  case,  tor  there  is  no  diflficulty 
in  proving  that  the  judges  awarded  him  the  first  prize.  What- 
ever defects  the  Grapes  possessed  should  have  been  discovered 
before  the  award  was  made,  and  if  competitors  are  to  have  the 
right  of  demanding  a  reconsideration  of  the  merits  of  the  more 
successful  exhibits  or  such  questions  as  these,  the  contributions 
in  hundreds  of  first  prize  collections  of  dessert  fruit  would  be 
ruined,  and  the  shows  rendered  futile.  The  subject  is  both 
important    and  interesting,    and   deserves    ample^  discussion. 

Black  Corrant  Kite. 

In  the  early  summer  I  wrote  to  you  about  the  lime  and 
sulphur  remedy  for  the  Black  Currant  mite  which  Mr.  W. 
Collinge,  of  Birmingham  University,  had  recommended,  and 
expressed  a  wish  that  those  who  tried  it  would  record  the 
results  of  their  experiments  in  our  Journal  this  autumn.  As 
this  is  a  serious  pest,  I  trust  others  l^ides  myself  will  respond, 
and  give  your  readers  the  benefit  of  their  experience  with  the 
above  remedy  or  any  others  that  they  may  have  tried.  Although 
we  have  some  very  bad  bushes  here,  the  maiority  are  only 
partly  affected,  ana  these  were  nearly  all  dusitea  over  with  the 
mixture  (two  parts  sulphur,  one  part  lime)  twice,  once  during 
the  last  week  of  Mairch  and  the  third  week  m  April. 

After  the  last  application  I  noticed  many  of  the  leaves 
dropped  (these  were  not  the  youngest),  and  some  of  the  flowers 
were  burnt.  This  was  rather  discouraong,  as  there  was  pro- 
mise of  a  splendid  crop  of  fruit,  and  I  did  not  want  to  lose  it. 
I  therefore  only  treated  a  certain  number  of  bushes  with  the 
last  application  in  May,  the  mixtuire  being  altered  in  its  pro- 
portions to  three  parts  sulphur  and  one  part  lime.  Even  tiiis 
seemed  too  stix>ng,  for  many  more  leaves  fell  off  and  the  fruit 
bunches  were  spoolt,  which  gave  the  bushes  a  very  sickly  appear- 
ance. All  the  Dushes  have  oeen  examined  during  the  last  week, 
and  I  find  that  those  which  received  two  dustings  only  are  very 
little  better  than  those  which  have  not  been  done,  but  those 
that  received  a  third  dressing  are  quite  free  from  mite  as  far  as 
can  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye,  and  have  quite  recovered  from  the 
check  which  thev  received.  From  these  results  it  would  seem 
that  only  the  third  application  were  necessary,  but  I  should 
say  it  is  safer  to  give  at  least  two,  as  a  late  season  may  make  a 
difference  to  the  exodus  of  the  mites  from  the  old  buds.  I  used 
a  powder  sprayer,  but  it  is  not  a  satisfactory  machine,  as  too 
much  powder  is  emitted  at  once.  Probably  a  double  action 
pump  would  give  better  results.  I  shaU  be  pleased  to  hear  if 
anyone  has  used  one  of  the  latter.  In  re^ara  to  the  injury  to 
the  foliage,  I  am  in  doubt  as  to  whether  it  was  caused  by  the 
sulphur,  or  the  combination  of  the  two  materials  used,  as  from 
experience  in  using  sulphur  for  red  spider  I  have  found  it 
causes  leaves  of  hardwooded  plants  to  fall  off.  It  is  a  very 
effectual  remedy  for  red  spider,  and  does  not  hurt  the  foliage  of 
either  Melons  or  Cucumbers.— L.  F.  D. 
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An  Alpine  Paradise. 


I  suppose  few  parts  of  Switzerland  are  so  rich  in  flora  as  the 
exquisite  alpine  valleys  leading  off  from  the  Wildstrubel  and 
Gemmi  glaciers.  Here  you  will  not  only  find  all  that  is  best  and 
rarest  among  mountain  plants,  from  the  minutest  of  the  Gentian 
tribe,  with  its  incomparable  hue  of  deepest  blue,  to  the  large 
hardy  looking  yellow  flower,  a  kind  of  Marguerite,  growing  in 
the  most  inhospitable  climate  and  soil,  right  among  the  barren 
rocks  on  snow  level,  but  also  the  natural  concomitants  of  these 
pure  air-loving  plants,  viz.,  the  choicest  butterflies  and  other 
alpine  insects.  TTiis  elevated  district  has  much,  anyway,  to  com- 
mend it.  Having  exhausted,  let  us  say  the  more  lowland  charms 
of  Kandersteg  with  its  wide  flat  tal  and  quiet  flowing  stream, 
one  would  do  well  to  sojourn  awhile  in  its  higher  and  grander 
rival  Adelboden. 

Exceedingly  fine  though  its  position  is,  facing  full  south  on 
the  sloipes  of  the  mountain,  with  grand  forests  risinc:  gradually 
up  the  huge  massif  l>ehind,  the  village  itself  will  have  lost 
something  of  its  character  to  the  lover  of  the  picturesque,  in  its 
modern  form.  The  old  "banern  ''  houses,  however,  still  charm, 
doftted  about  very  few  hundred  yards  apart,  black  with  age, 
with  their  deep  eaves  and  balconies,  along  the  whole  mountain 
side  from  the  floor  of  the  tal  to  where  the  last  vestige  of  pasture 
is  to  be  obtained.  Each  chalet  is  a  perfect  study  in  itself.  They 
are  entirely  self-contained  both  within  and  without.  Half  the 
house  is  the  dwollincr  part  for  man  and  the.  other  half  for  beast, 
whether  the  latter  be  the  one  or  two  cows,  a  mule,  or  but  the 
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humble  goat  which  always  plays  a  lar^e  part  in  these  mountain 
regions.  Tightly  pack^  under  the  wide  over-reaching  roof  you 
will  see  the  winter  firewood  neatly  cut  up  in  goodly  supply,  no 
mean  provision  in  a  country  possessing  barely  four  months  of 
summer,  for  Adelboden,  thougn  not  so  nigh  as  the  Engadine,  is 
nevertheless  at  an  altitude  of  over  4,000ft.  Curious  to  see 
sometimes,  is  a  long  row  of  beehives  staged  on  a  balcony  against 
the  wall  generally  half  way  up  the  dwelling.  Seeds  in  various 
stage.s  are  often  noticeable  hanging  up  under  the  eaves  to 
mature  and  dry. 

As  to  the  crqps  of  the  village,  they  may  be  summed  up  in 
one  word,  liay.  From  early  dawn  till  dewy  eve,  they  seem  to 
be  tending  the  culture  of  the  mountain  growth.  It  is  in  the 
main  their  little  all.  Two  little  cuts  thev  have,  the  first  in 
July  and  the  last  in  September.  No  hirea  labour  is  required, 
but  all  hands  of  the  family  itself  are  requisitioned.  It  is  cut, 
of  courae,  entirely  by  scythe,  and  uncommonly  sweet  it  is.  The 
neai-er  the  valley  the  thicker  and  richer  is  the  crop,  but  the 
occupants  higher  up  get  a  sweeter  one.  Elxceedingly  pretty 
both  in  spring  and  autumn  is  the  purple  Crocus  which  grows 
broadcast  in  the  pMistures.  On  quite  the  top  slopes  the  oows  are 
brought  up  and  tended  by  one  or  two  hands  in  the  sennerei  for 


(Ceotaurea 
manUna  alba'j. 


See  "An  Alpine  Paradise,"    page  439. 

a  bare  six  weeks,  the  cold  of  these  greatest  heights  permitting  of 
no  longer  sajourn.  Apart  fix>m  the  mountain  grass,  cultivation 
is  almost  nil.  Nevertheless  in  the  lower  parts  you  may  now 
and  again  see  a  minute  patch  of  Indian  Corn,  and  even  in  very 
lofty,  but  sunny  spots,  a  still  smaller  patch  of  Oats.  Potatoes, 
it  is  true,  i^re  a  good  deal  in  evidence,  the  light  shallow  soil 
of  the  mountain  seeming. to  suit  them  very  well.  Consequently 
each  peasant  almost  invariably  has  his  tiny  quarter. 

Froni  Adelboden,  a  .sporting  and  extremely  interesting  alpine 
stretch  is  by  a  small  pass  straight  over  a  lower  spur  of  the 
Wildstrubel  to  the  far-famed  Gemmi,  and  thence  to  Lenkerbad. 
A  four  days'  rain  had  put  the  grand  waterfall,  which  comes, 
from  the  glaciers  above,  to  tumble  sheer  down  something  like 
2,000ft,  in  its  finest  form.  Having  surmounted  the  4,000ft 
climb,  mostly  up  an  impossible  looking  solid  mountain  wall,  you 
find  yourself  ui>on  a  very  remarkable  alp.  It  is  probably  the 
crater  of  an  extinct  volcano.  Tlie  cup,  forming  a  complete 
amphitheatre  of  some  two  to  three  miles  souare,  has  in  more 
recent  times  formed  the  floor  of  a  good  sized  lake.  Inexorable 
time  and  the  continuous  grinding  down  of  the  mountains  above 
by  glacial  agency,  hae  presumably  raised  the  bottom  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  can  no  longer  hold  the  waters  of  the  glaciers  as 
they  melt  in  summer,  for  the  floor  is  nowadays  in  one  place  level 
with  a  great  gap  which  forms  the  pass  over  the  lower  mountain 
to  tlie  valley  below. 

From  this  point  vou  will  put  in  some  five  to  six  hours  al 
the  considerable  level  of  G,000ft  to  8,000ft.     Nothing  more  sub- 


lime  can  be  imagined  tlian  the  air  at  these  heights  under 
favourable  circumstances.  At  the  greatest  elevation  attained, 
and  on  snow  level,  we  rejoaced  in  the  minutest  of  all  the 
Gentians,  having  found  the  long  cluster  kind  and  the  medium 
blue  at  a  soriiewKat  lower  level.  Choice  alpine  '' I>andelions," 
yellow,  bronze,  and  white,  were  much  to  the  fore,  as  also  the 
showy  immortal  white  crown  Centaurea.  Of  the  latter  flower 
we  found  one  single  bloom  of  an  exquisite  species.  It  is  verjr 
delicately  petalled,  something  like  a  Pink  or  the  wild  Ragged- 
Robin,  and  is  perfumed.  I  do  not  remember  having  seen  it 
before.  [It  seems  to  be  Centaurea  montana  alba,  as  in  the 
figure.— £o.]  Both  the  mauve  Daisy  and  the  snuall  true  alpine 
white  one  were  also  blooming,  but  sparsely.  In  foggy  weather 
or  immediately  following  heavy  rains  this  pass,  though  nownere 
dangerous,  might  yet  be  unsafe,  inasmucn  as  the  path  is  not 
only  in  some  places  non-existent,  but  where  hewn  or Iwcked  out 
on  the  mountain  side  in  its  one-foot  width,  is  often  entirely 
destroyed  by  freshets.  Loose  stones  and  boulders  falling  from 
aboye  must  also  be  reckoned  with. 

After  a  very  fine  stretch  over  mixed  ground^  one  has  to  cross 
the  fag  end  of  a  small  glacier,  one  of  the  WildstrubePs  nK>re 
modest  efforts,  and  in  due  time  the,  for  so  great  a  height,  con- 
siderable sized  I>aubensee,  is  reached.  This  lake,  situate  nearly 
7,000ft  over  sea  level,  has  no  visible  outlet,  ana  has  the  repu- 
tation of  being  frozen  over  seven  naonths  of  the  twelve.  The 
descent  of  the  Gemmi  is  a  revelation  and  awe-inspiring  eye 
opener.  You  drop  at  one  go  some  3,000ft  down  a"  path  cut  out 
of  the  solid  wall  of  the  mountain.  Gazed  at  from  below  it  looks 
incredible  that  a  way  of  any  kind  can  live  at  such  an  angle. 
On  stormy  days,  or  even  with  a  stiff  breeze  blowing  through  the 
cliasm,  it  must  be  a  basardous  transit.  At  the  base  one  finds 
oneself  in  the  cul  de  qblc  of  a  very  fine  tal.  nine  miles  distant 
from  the  Rhone  Valley,  but  still  very  high  above  that  level. 
Lenkerbad,  indeed,  into  which  you  have  dropped,  is  at  the  re- 
spectable level  of  4,300ft.  It  is  an  utterly  unspoilt  and  most 
picturesque  spot.  No  modem  chalets  here  mar  the  scene  or 
detract  from  its  antiquity. 

Known  even  in  the  remote  dimness  of  the  firat  century,  as 
evidenced  by  Gallic  remains  and  Roman  coins,  even  at  which 
early  period  sick  people  would  seem  to  have  come  for  alleviation 
of  tneir  suffering^,  its  hot  springs  liave  been  famed  since  the 
Middle  Ages^  when  they  seem  to  have  been  rediscovered  by 
hunters.  Originally  apparently  there  were  three  classes  of  bath 
respectively,  for  the  noble  class,  the  burgers,  and  the  poor.  In 
1518  half  the  village  was  destroyed  by  an  avalanche  by  which 
sixty  people  were  killed.  Put  your  hand  in  one  of  the  streams 
which  flow  through  the  meadows  below  the  village,  and  you 
will  find  it  almost  more  than  you  can  bear.  The  hottest  spring 
indeed  possesses  a  heat  of  over  50deg  C.  Though  somewhat 
forgotten  nowada^rs  in  the  multitudinous  new  cures  continually 
being  opened  up  in  everv  country,  Lenkerlxbd  still  possesses  the 
curious  sight  of^ society  floating  about  at  little  tables  in  its  balf 
dozen  baths,  clwitting,  reading,  or  playing  cards.  Thus  when 
we  entered,  though  very  late  in  the  season,  when  most 
sojourners  had  finished  their  course  of  four  to  seven  hours  per 
day  in  the  hot  baths,  and  gone  back  to  the  plains,  yet  we  found 
a  fair  quantity  still  bathing.  One  was  reading  a  book  set  in 
a  stand  on  his  little  table,  another  was  enjoying  a  bunch  of 
Grapes,  two  others  were  holoing  an  animated  conversation,  while 
a  newspaper  was  engrossing  a  fifth,  and  yet  a  sixth  was  pre- 
paring a  game  of  dominoes. 

Lenkerbad  to  the  entomologist  presents  much  opportunity. 
We  hoped  to  have  found  the  alpine  bear,  a  great  rarity,  with 
its  showy  red  wings  fringed  with  lace,  but  were,  however,  re- 
warded with  several  fine  specimens  of  the  apollo,  which  only 
breeds  at  the  lofty  elevation  of  5,000ft  to  6,000ft,  and  naujjts 
as  a  rule  the  rocky  mountain  side  in  precipitous  parts.  The 
different  varieties  of  grasshopper  were  instructive,  large  speci- 
mens with  red,  blue,  and  slate  coloured  skirts  being  noticeable 
and  very  noisy. 

Owing  to  its  peculiar  position  immediately  under  the  pre- 
cipitous Gemmi,  open  only  to  the  south  and  flanked  right  and 
left  by  equally  high  mountains,  Lenkerbad  is  in  total  shade  from 
five  o'clock  even  in  the  middle  of  summer.  The  very  last  rays 
of  the  sun  before  it  disappears  over  the  Wildstrubel  must  be 
sought  along  the  path,  as  fine  in  its  way  as  anything  in  Europe, 
which  leads  to  the  left  along  a  tier  of  the  mountain,  with  heighte 
towering  above  you  sheer  up  thousands  of  feet,  and  with 
glimpses  through  the  pine  wood  down  to  the  valley  a;id  river 
deep  below,  and  the  mountains  vis^-vis  with  their  quaint  little 
hamlets  dotted  about  on  various  little  alps  in  apparently  macces- 
sible  spots.  This  beautiful  promenade  leads  to  the  village  of 
Albinen,  which  must  surely  be  almost  unique  in  Switzerland. 
At  the  end  of  the  walk  you  arrive  at  the  wall  of  the  mountain. 
No  path  has  been  attempted  to  be  cut  yet ;  so  enterprising  is 
the  race  of  man  that  these  hardy  mountaineers  have  placed  a 
.series  of  ladders,  at  a  necessarily  almost  perpendicular  angle,  by 
means  of  which  to  reach  the  grassy  plateau  above.  The  trip  up  is 
extremely  interesting,  yet  hardly  to  be  recommended  to  any 
but  a  i^trong  head,  or  when  the  rungs  are  wet  with  damp.— 
J.  A.  Carnegie-Cheales.  Lenkerbad. 
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New  Hybrid  Fpeestas. 

"The  Revue  Hortioole"  preeents  in  its  October,  1907, 
number,  a  coloured  plate  of  eome  bybrid  Freesias,  running  from 
lively  rose  to  violet  rose,  salmon,  and  otber  hues.  The  new 
Freeeias  were  obtained  by  Dr.  Attilio  Ragionieri,  of  Gastello, 
near  Florence,  and  are  crosses  of  F.  refracta,  F.  Leiohtlini.  and 
F.  Armstrongi.  The  stock  is  in  possession  of  M.  Charles 
Bniggemami,  horticulturist,  Villefranche-sur-Mer,  France. 
None  of  the  new  varieties  has  yet  been  named. 

The  Noteette  Roee. 
This  Rose  is  quite  hardy,  very  vigomus  and  very  free  flower- 
ing. The  flowers  are  white,  very  fragrant,  single,  and  borne 
in  large  heads.  The  foliage  is  deep' green  and  glossy,  and  is 
highly  suggestdve  of  R.  indica  blood.  Noisette  Roses  are  said 
to  have  been  first  raised  in  North  America  by  M.  Philippe 
Noisette,  and  sent  to  Paris  in  1817.  M.  Noisette,  W.  Paul  con- 
siders, first  obtained  R.  Noisettiana  as  the  r€«>ult  of  accidental 
fertilisation  of  the  Chinese  Ror=;e  (R.  indica)  with  the  Musk 
Rose  (R.  moschata).  To  use  as  a  mass  on  the  outskirts  of  a 
lawn,  as  a  subject,  for  a  pergola  or  a  group  in  a  garden  of 
rambling  Roses,  this  is  an  excellent  subject,  and  one  well  worth 
attention  when  a  selection  of  varieties  is  being  made. 

Onosma  Thompsont. 

This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  genus, 
with  lovely  scarlet  flowers,  which  are  a  great  acquisition,  and 
are  borne  in  iraoemes  on  free  branching  stems.  The  foliage  is 
linear  lanceoilate,  the  upper  or  surface  of  the  lamina  being 
covered  with  a  white  tomentum,  which  gives  the  plant  a  very 
pretty  appearance.  Onosmas  are  spCendid  subjects  for  planting 
in  tlie  fissures  of  a  sunny,  well-drained  rockery.  They  are 
generally  treated  as  xerophytes,  but  what  they  seem  to  dislike 
most  da  stagnant  humidity.  If  given  an  occasional  watering 
during  hot  dry  weather  in  summer  they  will  last-  in  bloom  for 
a  much  longer  period.  Some  kind  of  protection  should  be 
given  in  winter,  and  a  good  sprinkling  of  coal  ash  will  be  most 
suitable  for  this  purpose.— W.  Glover,  Langport,  Somei-set. 

The  Btheplsatlon  of  Lillaoe. 

We  learn  through  a  transatlantic  contemporary  that 
M.  Ledein,  chief  gardener  in  the  botanical  garden  at  Dresden, 
Germany,  taa  been  experimenting  with  the  etJierisation  and 
chloroforming  of  plants,  particulariy  Lilacs,  and  publishes  in 
Holler's  "Deutsdie  Gartner-Zeitung,"  his  new  observations 
relative  to  that  procedure.  He  has,  notably,  attempted  to 
apply  simultaneously  stripping  the  leaves,  to  which  practi- 
tioners often  have  recourse  to  obtain  autumnal  flowering,  and 
etherisation.  The  results  obtained  are  very  interesting /they 
show,  notably,  the  great  differences  bet>\^een  the  various 
varieties  of  Lilacs  when  so  treated.  M.  Ledein  submitted  to 
etherisation  two  series  of  Lilac  Marie  Legraye— one  stripped  of 
the  foliage,  the  other  left  to  themselves  during  the  summer. 
The  dose  in  each  case  was  40  grames  of  ether  per  hectolitre  of 
volume  of  air.  In  the  first  case,  the  plants  produced  new  leaves, 
while  in  the  second  case  they  retained  their  old  foliage  more  or 
less  faded ;  but  in  both  case^  the  inflorescence  was  very  mediocre 
almost  abortive.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Lilac  Charies  X.,' 
treated  similariy,  gave  very  different  results.  The  plants  sub- 
mitted to  the  stripping  process  developed  vigorously,  the  upper 
buds  of  their  hranchee,  while  in  the  case  of  those  submitted  to 
etherisation,  the  buds  were  very  much  damaged,  either  dead, 
or  were  very  imperfectly  developed;  but  with  the  latter  the 
lower  eyes  became  active,  and  after  a  short  lapse  of  time  pro- 
duced abundant  new  foliage,  the  terminal  buds  having  died. 
The  plants  not  defoliated  preseiTed  their  old  leaves,  and 
developed  a  fine  inflorescence.   . 


SowlnflT  Fopest  Tree  Seeds. 

Wliat  seeds  require  to  grow  well  is  moist-ure,  shade  and 
warmth.  After  sowing  it  is  therefore  proper  to  shade  the  ground 
in  some  way.  Placing  a  coveiing  of  forest  leaves  over  it  is  best, 
the  leaves  kept  in  position  by  lath  sash  or  its  equivalent  placed 
over  them.  "Tliis  will  make  all  secure  until  spring.  The  leaves 
both  shade  the  ground  and  promote  moisture;  then  when  the 
heat  is  furnished  in  spring,  growth  starts. 

The  Liate  Beddtnar  Season. 

A  rich  effect  was  obtained  from  big  bushy  plants  of  Acalyplia 
marginata,  Bougainvilleas  in  flower,  Lantana  salvifolia  (also 
called  L.  delicatissima) ;  Lilium  longiflorum,  and  a  groundwork 
of  the  yeUow-leaved  Coleus.  The  following  combination  can 
be  recommended :  Begonia  Major  Hope,  Koeniga  (Alyssum) 
maritima.  Glyceria  aquatica,  and  Fuchsia  Ftirst  Otto  Von 
W'emigerode,  a  pretty  hybrid  (I'),  fulgens  type,  with  oarmine- 
pink  flowers.     The  edge  was  of  motsfiy  Saxifrage. 

Seakale   fop  Fopolnff. 

As  soon  as  the  fix>st  causes  the  leaves  to  yellow,  remove  them, 
and  dig  up  those  clumps  which  have  the  most  and  best  crowns. 
Lay  them,  as  lifted,  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  for  a  week 
or  more,  and  then  proceed  to  pot  or  box  them.  In  doing  this, 
cut  away  all  thin  and  forking  roots,  tie  them  into  bundles,  and 
bury  them  in  soil  for  next  year'p  supply  of  crowns.  Place  the 
thick  stems,  each  surmounted  by  a  conical  crown,  in  pots  or 
boxes,  allowing  the  crowns  to  just  pix>trude  above  the  soil,  and 
keeping  them  about  2in  apart.  Almost  any  light  soil  will  do 
for  filling  in  between  the  stems  or  roots.  Water  them  in,  and 
stand  them  in  a  dark  and  warm  place,  such  as  beneath  the 
gieenhouse  stage,  not  too  close  to  the  hot-water  pipes.  The  soil 
should  be  kept  nicely  moist  with  a  rosed  can. 

Ppopaflratlon  of  Opnamental  Beech  Tpees. 

Pix>pagation  of  varieties  is  effected  by  grafting  on  stocks 
of  the  common  Beech.  The  Purple  Beech  may  be  raised  from 
seeds,  care,  however,  being  taken  to  secure  seeds  off  only  the 
darkest  foliaged  treee.  Seed  sowing  of  the  species  is  generally 
carried  out  in  the  month  of  April,  following  the  gathering  of 
the  see<l<^,  which  are  ready  for  ©oUecting  throughout  October. 
The  seeds  must  be  kept  frost  proof  throughout  the  winter,  and 
require  to  be  sown  on  beds  of  light,  rich  soil,  covering  the  seeds 
with  a  fin  depth  of  soil.  AVhen  the  cotyledons  show,  the  soil 
pix)tection  must  be  afforded  the  beds,  as  the  seedlings  are 
easily  damaged  by  frost.  A  sharp  look  out  must  also  be  kept 
for  mice,  as  they  play  great  havoc  by  gieedily  devouring  the 
#eeds.— W.  Smith,  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Edinburgh. 
Root*Ppuninff  Tpees. 

Root-pruning  trees  a  year  or  two  in  advance  of  transplant- 
ing them  has  been  often  advocated ;  yet  the  recommendation 
will  bear  repetition,  for  it  is  too  good  a  pnactice  to  let  go  by 
without  having  as  many  persons  as  possible  understand  it.  If 
those  who  have  not  seen  the  results  of  root-pruning,  says  Mr. 
Meehan  in  "The  Florists'  Exchange,"  could  but  witness  the 
grand  root  system  such  trees  have  after  a  year  or  two  have 
elapsed  since  the  pruning,  they  would  have  all  trees  treated  in 
that  way  they  proposed  to  transplant  in  a  year  or  two.  It 
requires  two  seasons'  fresh  growth  after  the  pruning  to  have 
such  trees  in  the  best  condition  for  removal.  Trees  not  prune<l 
now  would  require  to  rest  undisturbed  until  the  autumn  of  1909, 
unless  they  were  of  small  size,  when  one  year's  gix>wth  of  smal 
roots  would  sufl&ce.  In  nurseries  rows  of  Oaks  and  similar  trees 
making  but  few  lateral  roots  naturally,  are  made  as  safe  to 
transplant  as  kinds  easily  moved  when  root-pruning  is  prac- 
tised. A  furrow  may  be  opened  along  the  row,  then  with  a 
spade  the  soil  excavated  until  the  roots  are  met  with.  The 
greater  number  of  these  roots  are  to  be  severed,  all  the  large 
ones  anyway,  the  holes  refilled,  and  then  the  branches  shortened 
in  one-half.  The  very  hardest  irees  to  remove,  and  trees  in 
woods  never  transplanted,  can  be  safely  found  room  for  on 
lawns,  for  there  need  be  no  fear  of  losing  them.  Autumn  is  a 
good  time  to  do  root-pruning.  There  is  more  leisure  then  than 
in  spring,  and  if  the  work  is  done  easily  new  roots  are  formed 
before  the  ground  freezes  up. 
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Iiisli  Notes. 


Inking  back  over  an  indifferent  season  similar  to  that 
SrJT  *PP«ars  to  have  previailed  over  the  Britiah  Islanda, 
oeptember  stands  out  as  the  one  redeeming  month  of  the  whole 
year.  It  was  ail  but  rainless,  wholly  windless,  and  with  a  fair 
amount  of  sunshine.  Yet,  never  one  imaghies  have  two  con- 
secutive summers  stood  out  in  greater  contrast  than  those  of 
1906  and  1907 ;  the  one  aU  sunshine,  the  other  aU  shade. 
u*®w^/  to  the  former  is  due  much  of  what  we  have  to  be 
thankful  for  in  the  way  of  crops.  This,  of  course,  is  only 
generally  recognised  so  far  as  fruit  is  concerned.  With  the 
^aas  crops,  for  instance,  which  play  so  prominent  a  part  in 
the  economic  resources  of  Ireland,  last  year's  meteorological 
conditions  were  not  conducive  to  exhAustive  growth,  hence 
Nature  appears  to  have  held  a  reserve  force  in  her  hand,  as  it 
were,  enabling  her  to  atone  in  a  measure  for  the  shortcomings 
of  the  current  year.  The  hay  crop,  undoubtedly,  on  good- 
hearted  Land,  was  abnormally  abundant.  In  some  instances  it 
lay  so  thickly  on  the  ground,  in  the  fresh  state,  that  even  with 
normal  summer  weather  the  process  of  its  conversion  would 
have  entailed  some  trouble  and  much  labour.  As  it  was, 
quality  has  been  sacrificed  to  quantity,  and  bad  hay  abounds. 
TJiere  are,  too,  great  areas  of  the  grass  lands  of  iLildare  and 
Meath  where  the  ultna  luxuriance  in  evidence,  at  present,  can 
only  be  accounted  for  by  the  rest  enforced!  to  a  more  or  less 
extent,  by  last  year's  weather. 

Whilst  touching  on  the  broader  topic  of  soil  production,  it 
may  be  mentionedT  that  Turnip  troubles  have  exercised  our 
farming  friends  to  an  abnormal  extent.  Natunally  one  might 
oonolude  that  the  cool  moist  conditions  should  have  been 
favourable  to  the  staple  feeding  crop.  Results  have  proved 
the  reverse,  and  in  many  cases,  one  of  which  lately  exercised  a 
legal  tnbunal,  reversion  has  taken  nlaoe  with  this  root,  to  the 
extent  of  the  crops  being  simply  wild  Turnips,  in  the  anxiety 
displayed  by  the  plant  to  flower.  This,  too,  appears  to  have 
been  common  this  seasoai  in  Scotland. 

Phocnix  Park  and  Glasnsvin. 
In  a  general  survey  of  ornamental  gardening  around  Dublin 
things  have  been  pretty  well  up  to  their  usual  high  standard. 
Ihe  Peoples  Gardens,  occupying  a  nice  little  comer  of  the 
r  o^^.  "  ,  *  contained  some  good  novelties.  A  summer  bed 
of  Salvia  splendens,  labelled  Zurich  variety,  besides  its  sum- 
mer flowering  propensity,  is  of  dwarf  habit,  and  to  our  mind 
superior  m  its  robust  flower  spikes  to  the  typical  plant  now 
in  its  season  of  flowering.  Standard  Heliotropes  were  also 
here  in  superb  form  but  apart  from  the  customary  formal 
bedding  in  the  People's  Gardens  there  is  a  freshness  and 
picturesque  variety  noticeable,  to  which  noble  foliaged  plants 
distributed  au  naturel  largely  contribute.  It  was  here,  too 
we  saw  plants  of  a  very  distinct  miniature  foliaged  Laurel 
labelled  Zabeliana,  something  in  the  way  of  the  Schipka 
species,  but,  to  our  mind,  superior  to  it,  and  which  should 
make  a  handsome  object  for  prominent  banks  or  bokl  rock- 
yf?*^-  .  ^  kittle  later  a  visit  to  Glaenevin  found  the  Water 
Likes  m  all  their  glory.  Evidently  the  season  suited  them, 
hundreds  of  open  and  half-open  flowers  decking  the  surface  of 
the  pretty,  informal  lake.  The  handsome  N.  atro-purpurea, 
with  its  deep  red,  massive  blooms  in  abundance  was  perhaps 
the  most  conspicuous  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  and  this  stood  out 
m  bold  contrast  to  the  lovely  little  Laydekeri  rosea,  but  thev 
are  all  vea-y  beautiful  these  water  Nymphs.  The  Glasnevin 
collection  includes  the  big,  flushed  white  Cblossea  and  the  Marliac 
hybrids,  and  is  extensive.  The  grounds  of  Glasnevin  are  un- 
dulating, and  in  one  particular  part  where  one  descends  from 
the  higher  ground  of  the  Arboretum  to  the  lake,  in  a  glen,  one 
feete  very  satisfied  with  the  pleasing  effect  created  by  the 
water,  the  sunroundings,  and  the  picturesque  planting 

Following  the  watercourae  to  where  the  banks  heighten  and 
the  glen  oontrecta  with  sheltering  trees  on  the  suimy  side 
masses  of  Saxifrag^  peltata  are  more  luxuriant  than  we  have 
seen  ttiis  fine  hardy  pUnt  elsewhere.  AmongBt  many  things 
m  flower  on  the  late  summer's  day,  a  goodly  specimen  of 
Romneya  Ooulteri  stood  out  pre-eminent,  some  hundreds  of 
blooms  starring  the  plant.  A  pretty  littl^  annual  was  seen'  in 
Grammanthes  gentianoides.  varying  in  colour  from  yellow  to 
deep  orange  and  on  to  brick  red  This  forms  Uttle  tufts  about 
2in  high,  and  should  be  a  gem  for  temporarily  planting  spare 
nooks  on  the  face  of  the  rockery.  In  several  pla^  we  ^tioed 
Sedum  cosruleum,  one  of  the  low-growing  Stoiecrops,  but  vw 
teUmg  in  its  pale  blue  inflorescence.  A  passing  pSsp  into  t^ 
g^fis  department  revealed  the  most  glorW  of  iTthe  Lili^T 
the  noble  Victoria  regia.  There  is  something  peculiarly  fas- 
cinating aboiit.  this  annual,  and  each  year  invaria^lv  sees  a  fine 
specimen  at  Glasnevin,  worthy  of  our  "Irish  Kew.'' 

In  several  plaees  about  Dublin  this  season  has  been  seen  that 
most  exc^Ient  scarlet  lading  Pelargonium,  Paul  Crampel.  In 
ite  good  habit,  wonderful  floriferoiffiness.  and  maarive  trussi 


one  is  inclined  to  think  that  in  this  perfection  is  attained  so 
far  as  the  scarlet  bedding  Pelargonium  is  concerned.  The 
semi-double  white  Marguerite,  Queen  Alexandia,  has  also 
proved  itself  a  valuable  bedding  plant.  From  start  to  finish 
some  beds  under  daily  observation  nave  been  thick  with  bkKnn, 
commanding  the  admiration  of  all  interested  visitors.  A  lather 
telling  and  distinct  evergreen  of  shrubby  growth  which  suc- 
ceeds well  about  the  County  Dublin,  is  Diplopappus  chryso- 
phylla.  It  does  so  well,  in  fact,  that  one  would.  Gke  to  see  it 
planted  en  massct  as  likely  to  do  more  justice  to  its  unique 
c(^our  and  character. 

Trinity  Collboi  and  thi  Bubbidoe  Mbxobial. 
A  recent  run  around  the  fine  old  botanic  gardens  of  Trinity 
CSoUege,  Dublin,  found  things  pretty  much  Uie  same  as  when 
the  late  estimate  curator,  Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge,  presided. 
Primula  oapitata  by  ihe  hundred  was  still,  after  long-continued 
flow^ring^  in  fine  form,  and  Anomatheca  cruenta,  here  freely 
(reproducing  itself  by  seed,  was  very  pretty.  Some  nice  spikes 
of  the  Tu  up-like  Stembergia  l-utea  were  in  evidence,  and 
Linaria  daJmatioa  struck  one  by  its  robust  habit,  distinctive 
foliage,  and  curious  yellow  blooms,  as  being  a  remarkable  mem- 
ber of  the  Toad-FLax  family.  Also  noticeable  was  Erigeron 
multiradiata  nana,  and  there  was  no  handsomer  climber  on  the 
walls  at  this  season  than  Smilax  latifolia  with  large,  yellowish 
foliage. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  Memorial  Library,  founded 
this  year  by  the  Irish  Gardeners'  Association  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  its  late  president,  Mr.  F.  »v .  Burbidge,  is  now, 
under  the  aegis  of  its  hon.  librarian,  Mr.  W.  F.  Gunn,  in  suc- 
cessful workin(^  order.  It  is  proving  to  be  a  welcome  addition 
to  this  flourishing  Irish  Gardeners'  Association.  The  inaugura- 
tion of  the  library,  in  fact,  necessitated  the  removal  or  the 
association  from  its  old  quarters,  15,  D'OIier  Street,  to  9,  Lower 
Sackville  Street,  Dublin.  The  Library  now  consists  of  nearly 
300  volumes,  including  some  of  the  standard  and  most  up-to- 
date  literature  on  horticulture  and  its  allied  subjects,  with  a 
library  fund  in  the  Post  Office  Savings'  Bank  available  for  its 
further  extension  at  such  times  ana  in  sUch  manner  as  the 
committee  of  management  may  deem  fit,  subject  to  the  vote  of 
the  association.  Now  and  again  some  gardener,  or  gardener's 
friend,  contributes  an  odd  volume  to  the  stock,  all  helping  to 
make  the  memorial  worthy  of  its  object,  an  object  to  wnicli 
many  English,  as  well  as  some  Scotch,  friends  gave  both  sym- 
pathy and  support. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland  has  been  unfor- 
tunate this  year,  uiasmuch  as  its  three  excellent  shows  prac- 
tically failed  to  attract  public  attention.  As  the  National 
Sweet  Pea  Society  will  probably  hold  their  provincial  show 
under  its  a>gis  in  Dublin  next  year,  it  is  hoped  that  may  be 
some  inducement  to  revive  the  interest  which  formerly  obtained 
in  our  premier  horticultural  society.  The  expenses  of  the  last 
show — t5ie  fruit  show— were,  prior  to  the  event,  subscribed  for 
by  its  friends  upon  the  refusal  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
Inimical  Instruction  for  Ireland  to  aid  an  object,  vie.,  the 
development  of  the  Irish  fruit  industry,  which  forms,  or  is 
supposed  to  form,  a  not  unimportant  plank  in  the  Board's 
programme.  Apparently  the  powers  that  be  place  but  little 
value  on  an  exhibition  not  run  by  themselves^  and  perhaps 
they  are  right,  for  beyond  showing  what  is  being  done,  and 
what  can  be  done  in  the  matter  of  growing  hardy  fruits  in  the 
Green  Isle,  with  the  beneficent  spirit  of  rivalry  inculcated  by 
competition,  but  little  can  be  expected.  Some  think,  never- 
theless, that  little  is  sufficient  to  justify  all  creeds  ana  classes 
uniting  in  a  common  object  pro  bono  pttbHieo,  in  spite  of  the 
danger  of  being  classed  as  cranks  in  pushing  principles, 
apparently  neither  understood  nor  acceptable,  in  Ireland. — 
eT  Knowldin,  Dalkey,  Co.  Dublin. 


-h^^ 


The  flower  clusters  of  this,  the  largest  of  the  species,  are  not 
so  attractive  as  either  those  of  the  well-known  Hoya  oarncsa 
or  H.  bella;  but  they  are  beautiful  all  the  same.  Tlie  flowers 
are  pale  brown  and  yellow,  of  a  shining  character,  and  pro- 
duced in  bi^  bunches  such  as  are  shown  in  the  drawing.  Hoyas 
are  appropriate  for  clothing  pillars  and  rafters,  or  for  training 
lon^tudinally  over  the  paths  in  the  stove.  Grown  in  the  latter 
position  their  flowers  droop  so  as  to  be  seen  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. In  most  of  the  species  they  are  borne  in  bunches, 
upon  stout,  persistent  spurs,  tJiat  issue  from  the  base  of  the 
leafstaJks  at  intervals  up  the  stems.  These  make  their  appear- 
ance as  the  young  shoots  are  formed,  lasting  for  many  years, 
and  from  them  are  emitted  the  flowers — two  or  three  times  in 
the  course  of  the  season  in  the  case  of  some  kinds,  lliere  is  one 
matter  that  should  be  observed  in  the  cultivation  of  these  per- 
sistent-spurred kinds :  that  is,  if  the  flowers  are  cut  for  bouquets 
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or  similar  purposea,  on  no  account  should  the  spurs  be  removed 
with  them,  or  it  necessarily  follows  that  the  blooming  capabili- 
ties are  so  far  reduced    as    to    make    the    future  supply  be 


hare  known  larse  specimens,  when  in  the  liands  of  the  inexperi- 
enced, completely  stripped  of  their  blooming  spurs,  which  had 
taken  years  to  form,  causing  them  to  be  comparatiyely  flowerless 


Flower  truss  of  Hoya  ifiii>erialis.       (Natural  size). 


dependent  on  the  formation  of  fresh  spurs,  which  are  only  pro- 
duced upon  the  young  shoots.  It  is  reouisite  to  mention  this 
for  the  guidance  of  beginners  in  the  culture  of  Hoyas,  as  we 


until  fresh  growths  had  been  made— thus  entailing  much  dis- 
appointment, as  in  most  cases  it  necessitated  the  plants  being 
headed  down. 


1 
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United  Horticnltoial  Benefit  Society. 

TWBNTT-FIBST     AnNIVIBSABY     DiNNEB      OF      THB      UnITID     HOBTl- 
CULTT7BAL   BbMBFIT  AND  PbOTIDSNT  SOCIETY. 


Pretentation  to  Mr.  Hndson. 

Th«  chair  on  this  occafiion  was  oociipied  by  Sir  Albert  K. 
Rollit,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society.  The  meeting  took  place  as  usual  at  the 
Holborn  Restaurant,  when  a  smaller  company  than  is  usual 
was  present,  notwithstanding  the  doubly  interesting  character 
of  the  event.  The  number  of  diners  was  exactlv  ninety,  and 
beside  the  chairman^  on  his  right  and  left  were  Mr.  Harry  J. 
Veitcb,  V.M.H. .Henry  B.  May,  Joseph  Cheal,  George  Gordon, 
V.M.H^  J.  McKerchar,  J.  Witty,  and  Riley  Scott,  together 
with  officens  of  the  society.  The  tables  were  nicely  decorated 
with  fruit,  flowers,  and  plants  which  had  been  contributed  by 
members  of  the  trade,  and  the  decorations  were  under  the 
charge  of  Mr.  Bedford,  foreman  at  Gunnersbury  House  Gardens, 
who  IS  also  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  society. 

In  opening  the  toast  list  with  the  usual  royal  and  loyal  one, 
Sir  Albert  Rollit  said  that  all  Kins  Edward  s  subjects  justly 
respected  him  as  a  great  peacemaker.  He  thought  that  a 
monarchial  tyranny  M-as  better  than  the  tyranny  of  a  multitude, 
since  the  last  would  be  a  tyranny  many  times  multiplied;  but 
happily  in  England  we  have  neither ;  we  live  under  the  blessing 
of  a  limited  and  constitutional  monairchy. 

After  the  toast  to  the  Queen  and  the  Royal  Familv,  the  next 
was  "  Success  to  the  United  Horticultural  Benefit  ancT  Provident 
Society.' '  It  gave  him  great  pleasure,  said  the  chairman,  to 
have  been  invited  to  preside  on  that  special  occasion.  The 
society  was  now  no  longer  a  minor ;  it  had  attained  its  majority ; 
and  its  registered  office  was  of  the  same  address  as  that  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society.  The  latter  body  felt  proud  to 
have  "the  United"  under  its  wine  in  this  way,  and  Sir  Albert 

Sroceeded  to  trace  the  rise  of  the  K.H.S.  to  its  presnt  position. 
[e  hoped  that  all  the  various  horticultural  bodies  woula,  as  far 
as  possible,  group  themselves  around  the  "home  of  horticul- 
ture" typified  in  the  hall  at  Vincent  Square. 

The  chairman  emphasised  the  fact  that  the  United  Horti- 
cultural Benefit  Socdety  was  in  no  sense  a  charity,  but  was  a 
self-help  institution  confined  to  gardenenS;  and  ought,  therefore, 
to  receive  their  earnest  consideration.  He  thought  tne  name  of 
it  an  excellent  one,  dwelling  upon  the  word  "United." 
"  United  we  stand,  divided  we  fall."  Then  when  he  came  to 
deal  with  the  actuarial  rei>ort  of  1905,  he  found  that  fK)cordins 
to  that  report  the  number  of  applications  for  sick  benefit  should 
have  been  3,590  in  that  year,  upon  the  average  of  actuarial 
statistics,  but  only  43  per  cent,  of  that  number  of  applioations 
were  actually  made,  in  other  words,  the  health  ol  the  mem- 
bers, jud^ng  by  the  sack  pay  applications,  was  exceedingly  and 
consistently  good.  Sir  Albert  numorously  suggested  that  it 
would  scarcely  suit  the  society  if  health  was  to  be  so  improved 
that  there  would  never  be  any  need  for  sick  pay ! 

"The  United"  had  solved  the  problem  of  old  a^e  pensions, 
and  had  done  so  without  abusing  ttie  sdck-pay  funds  m  any  way. 
He  thought  that  every  veteran  worker  ought  to  be  provided 
for,  but  the  problem  had  been,  and  seemingly  is  BtiU,  with  the 
mass  of  people.  How  is  it  to  be  done?  Even  in  Servia,  of  all 
countries,  he  had  found  that  every  peasant  was  entitled  to  five 
acres  of  land  absolutely — but  there  was  no  cow  included!  This 
he  regarded,  however,  as  decidedly  better  than  the  promise  of 
three  acres  and  a  cow.  That  cow,  he  thought,  must  have 
jumped  over  the  moon;  or  else  the  promises  were  simply  all 
moon-shine.  And  as  a  staunch  Protectionist,  Sir  Albert  also 
launched  out  against  the  impropriety  of  our  Free  Trade  system. 
Why  should  our  cultivators  not  have  a  fair  and  honest  chance 
to  make  a  decent  living  by  protective  tariffs  against  ^e 
foreigner  ?  Why,  he  asked  with  some  warmth,  wsb  it  neceesary 
for  the  United  Kingdom  to  have  to  import  £30,000.000  worth 
of  produce  in  the  shape  of  butter,  eggs,  cheese,  and  fruit  and 
vegetables,  when  her  own  citizens  could  well  enough  provide 
them? 

Some  iremarks  were  also  directed  to  the  origin  and  ri^  of 
friendly  societies.  These  became  instituted  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  About  120  years  ago,  no  one  heeded  the  people, 
and  the  artisans  did  not  co-operate.  What  is  called  the  "  Statute 
of  Elizabeth"  is  often  cited  as  one  that  betokened  care  of 
the  poor,  but  it  did  nothing.  The  co-operative  schemes  were 
the  new  awakening  instruments,  and  soon  every  town  and 
village  had  its  friendly  society.  Wolverhampton,  with  a 
population  ^  of  20,000,  had  no  less  than  thirty  of  these 
societies.  There  were  certainly  failures,  because  they  had 
nothing  to  guide  them,  no  precedent,  no  examples,  but  the 
pioneers  of  the  movement  did  remarkably  well,  and  to-day  we 
might  still  say,  in  the  words  of  Bernhardt,  the  Frenchman 
"Let  us  go  on."  ' 

The  chairman,  who  has  had  great  exx)erience  both  as  a 
financier,  commercialist,  and  manager  of  savings'-bank  funds, 


emphatically  declared  that  "the  United"  was  one  of  the  very 
best  of  the  friendly  societies.  Its  investments  were  mainly  in 
Corponation  stock,  which  he  declared  was  as  safe  as  the  Bank 
of  England.  The  securities  were  very  good.  In  conclusion 
he  wished  it  continued  success :  "  May  it  live  and  flourish  like  a 
green  Bay  tree." 

In  responding,  the  chairman  of  committee,  Mr.  Chas.  H. 
Curtis,  said  that  no  society  in  the  United  Kingdom  could,  if 
called  upon,  pay  so  much  pro  rata  per  member  as  could  "the 
United.''  It  had  £30,000  invested,  and  a  membership  of  1.200. 
He  also  referred  to  the  excellent  uses  that  are  made  or  the 
Benevolent  Fund  (particularly) j  and  the  Convalescent  Fund. 
The  society  was  most  economically  managed,  and  their  late 
treasurer,  Mr.  James  Hudson,  V.M.H.,  who  had  done  his  work 
for  the  society  so  thoroughly^  had,  at  the  same  time  performed 
it  out  of  pure  devotion  and  disinterestedness.  During  that  long 
period  he  had  not  sought  for,  nor  expected,  any  reward  other 
than  the  success  of  the  society.  In  this  respect  Mr.  Hudson 
had  been  abundantly  blessed.  But  this  was  now  thought  to  be 
a  most  fitting  juncture  at  which  the  members  could  testify  their 
deep-seated  aamiration  of  their  lately  retired  treasurer'^s  long 
connection  with  them  as  guide,  counsellor,  and  friend.  A  testi- 
monial had  been  subscribed  for^  and  a  sum  of  about  £60  was 
collected.  This  was  expended  m  purchasing  a  beautiful  solid 
silver  tea  and  coffee  service,  also  silver  candlesticks,  and  in 
making  a  cabinet  for  the  reception  of  the  service.  With  this 
magnificent  present  (upon  one  of  the  pieces  of  which  an  inscrip- 
tion, stating  what  the  Tacts  of  the  presentation  were).  Mr.  Hud- 
son's life-size  portrait,  handsomely  framed  in  dark  oak,  was  also 
included,  and  the  whole  complement  was  such  as  anyone  would 
feel  very  proud  to  have. 

Sir  Albert  Rollit  was  called  upon  to  make  the  presentation, 
which  he  did  in  well  chosen  words.  In  this  humble  manner  the 
members  had  tried  to  convey  to  Mr.  Hudson  some  tangible  ex- 
pression of  their  regard  of  mm,  and  they  prayed  that  he  might 
long  be  spared  to  enjoy  it. 

The  ceremony  was  a  very  pleasant  interlude,  and  as  Mr. 
Hudson  was  quite  unaware  of  what  was  in  preparation  for  him, 
the  gathering  enjoyed  the  situation  the  more  keenly.  The  late 
treasurer,  of  course,  could  only  very  feelingly  thank  the  mem- 
bers as  a  body  for  their  kind  testimony,  and  the  objects  there 
before  him  would  now  be  an  honoured  family  l\eirloom,  to  be 
handed  down. 

There  were  several  other  toasts  on  the  programme,  and,  of 
course,  these  were  interpolated  with  vocal  music.  The  proceefl- 
ings  terminated  with  the  singing  of  "Auld  Lang  Syne ''^  a  little 
after  ten  o'clock.  

The  secretary  of  the  United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provi- 
dent Society  is  Mr.  W.  Collins,  and  his  address  is  9,  Martindale 
Road,  Balham,  London,  who  will  be  pleased  to  reply  to  any 
applicants. 

♦•» 

Societies. 

Croydon  (Surrey)  Chryanthemiim,  Oct.  20  and  30. 

This  Surrey  sliow  was  held  in  the  Public  Hall,  George  Street, 
Croydon,  and  the  exhibition  was  of  a  good  general  excellence. 
All  the  blooms  are  shown  in  vases,  but  we  would  gladly  see 
a  return  to  the  boards— at  least  in  some  of  the  classes.  There 
were  some  very  excellent  and  fine  flowers  of  W.  A.  Etherington, 
Mrs.  W.  Jinks,  Norman  Davis  (broad  petalled  and  deep). 
W.  Ring  (large,  strong  buff).  Lady  Houptoun  (a  good  level 
bloom),  and  Algernon  Davis  (of  a  rich  colour).  But  it  was 
difficult  to  follow  the  names,  and  a  better  sjstem  should  be 
instituted.  It  destroys  the  interest  of  the  visitor  not  to  know 
what  the  varieties  are. 

The  Croydon  Chrysanthemum  Society  are  liberal  in  their 
awards.  We  observed  no  fewer  than  seven  silver  medals,  and 
four  bronze  medals.     ITiere  were  also  two  silver  cups. 

The  secretary,  Mr.  Beckett,  works  hard,  and  is  assisted 
by  a  self-sacrificing  committee  of  the  loading  gardeners  of  the 
botx>ugh. 

The  premier  Japanese  flower  in  the  show  was  a  splendid 
example  of  the  variety  Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller,  from  Mr.  S.  Hoonscroft, 
of  Chipstead ;  and  the  best  incurved  bloom  (Lady  Isabel)  came 
froti  Mr.  H.  G.  Bassett,  who  is  Mr.  Salter's  successor  at 
Woodhatch  Lodge,  Reigate. 

In  class  2,  for  fifteen  Jap  blooms,  three  varieties,  Mr.  S. 
Horscroft,  Longsihaw,  Chipstead,  was  an  admirable  first  with 
Elsie  Fulton.  Mrs.  W.  Knox,  and  Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller.  Mr.  F. 
Beeson  was  nere  placed  second  with  Bessie  Godfrey,  Elsie 
Fulton,  and  Mrs.  G.  Mileham.  Mr.  F.  J.  Hainge,  Elmwood. 
Kenley,  was  thii-d.  In  the  succeeding  class  for  ten  incurved 
blooms,  two  varieties,  Mr.  H.  G.  Bassett  led,  having  super- 
excellent  specimens  of  Buttercup  (yellow)  and  Premier  (silwery 
pink).     Mr.   Beeson   was  a  moaorate  second  with   Ada  iOwen 
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and  J.  P.  Bryoe,  the  latter  large,  but  ratJier  ragged.  Mr.  C.  F. 
Chappell,  Frant,  was  third.  There  were  three  groups  of 
Chrysanthemums  in  the  usual  mounded  semicircles.  Mr.  F.  J. 
Hain^e,  of  Kenley,  was  accorded  first  plAce;  Mr.  A.  Dyer, 
Elm  view,  Waddon,  second;  «uid  Mr.  C.  Thrower,  of  Anerley, 
third. 

Mr.  T.  Beeson,  Headley  Park,  Epeom,  won  the  champion 
challenge  cup  (value  five  guineas),  for  thirty  cut  blooms.  Jape, 
with  foliage  in  yases,  having  64  points,  and  was  closely  fol- 
lowed by  Mr.  Bassett,  Woodhatch  Lodge,  Reigate,  with  63 
points.  Mr.  Beeson  had  good  blooms  of  Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller, 
Reginald  Vallis,  and  Olive  Miller,  also  Bessie  Godfrey,  Guy 
Paget,  and  Norman  Davis.  Messrs.  Stredwick  and  Son,  Silver- 
hill,  St.  lieonai'ds,  were  third.  Mr.  Bassett's  best 
Marquis  V.  Venosta,  Mre.  G.  Mileham,  and  Mrs.  W.  D. 
There  were  five  entries. 

In  t^  division  open  to  gardeners  in  the  borough  of  Croy- 
dov,  for  twenty  cut  olooms  of  Japs,  the  president.  Alderman 
Allen,  J.P.,  offered  a  silver  cup,  and  this  fell  to  Mr.  R.  Gladwell^ 
gardener  to  A.  Lawrence,  Esq.,  South  Norwood. 

Mrs.  Epps'  cup  for  amateurs  was  captured  by  Mr.  Norman 
Wright  son.  Also  in  this  confined  division,  Mr.  L.  Gooch,  of 
South  Non^'ood,  beat  Mr.  R.  Gladwell,  also  of  South  Norwood, 
for  ten  blooms  of  one  or  more  varieties.  He  had  magnificent 
bloom.s  of  Elsie  Fulton,  Mrs.  W.  Knox,  and  Mildred  Ware.  The 
singles  were  pretty,  but  not  numerous.  Mr.  Williams^  of  Brick- 
wood  House,  won  for  the  three  vases  with  Mary  Ri<^idson. 
Bronze  Pagram,  and  Mary  Anderson ;  second,  Mr.  Lewry,  or 
Duppas  Hill,  with  two  of  the  foregoing,  also  Emily  Wells.  For 
three  plants  of  singles,  Mr.  Lewry  was  the  only  exhibitor  with 
beautiful  varieties,  which  were  much  admired. 

There  were  classes  for  Lorraine  Bef^onias,  table  plants, 
fruits  and  vegetables.  Mr.  Bassett's  Lorraines  (c.  6)  were  very 
superior;  and  Mr.  Lintott  won  first  for  the  nine  foliage  table 
plants.  He  staged  pretty  Crotons,  a  Cocos,  two  Aralias,  and 
one  Dracft^a,  each  in  5in  XK>ts.  The  plants  were  about  18in 
high,  well  furnished  and  coloured.  Mr.  Lane,  Bumtwood, 
Caterham,  came  second ;  and  Mr.  Horscroft  third. 

The  table  of  fruit  made  a  gnand  display.  Mr.  Lintott,  of 
Maiden  Park,  Surrey,  did  best,  winning  the  chief  awards  for 
Grapes,  and  w'>as  also  first  for  nine  dishes  of  Apples ;  Mr.  W. 
Pauley,  of  Thornton  Heath,  being  second.  Mr.  W.  Jones,  Wal- 
irn^n  Bridge,  led  for  the  six  diues  of  Pears ;  and  though  com- 
petition was  not  desperately  keen,  the  fruits  were  all  of  the 
highest  excellence  and  would  have  done  credit  anywhere. 
There  were  seven  different  collections  of  vegetables,  in  one  or 
more  classes.  Mr.  C.  Lane,  of  Bumtwood,  Croydon,  was  first 
for  the  nine  kinds. 

In  the  non-competitive  displays  Messrs.  Cheal  and  Sons, 
Crawley,  staged  a  nice  representation  of  Appdes  and  Pears, 
clean  and  well  coloured.  Their  dish  of  Pear  Doyenne  du  Cornice 
was  as  fine  sA  aiiy  we  have  seen.  They  also  staged  the  new 
kitchen  Apple  Encore.     (Silver  medal.) 

Mr.  Thos.  Butcher,  George  Street,  Croydon,  had  a  table  of 
beautifully  executed  floral  designs,  for  which  they  received  a 
certificate  and  medal. 

Messrs.  T.  PascaU  and  Sons,  South  Norwood  Pottery,  had 
examples  of  their  wares.  (Silver  medal);  and  a  like  award 
fell  to  Harriet  Scott,  Woodside,  S.E.,  for  horticultural  sundries. 

Weybridge  (Surrey),  Oot  Slst. 

The  annual  autumn  show  was  held  in  the  Holstein  Hall,  and 
was  quite  up  to  the  average  of  its  predecessors.  In  the  cut 
bloom  classes  the  competition  was  keen  and  the  exhibits  in- 
teresting. For  the  ten-guinea  cup  offered  for  twenty-four 
Japanese,  distinct,  there  were  three  competitors.  Mr.  T. 
Stevenson,  gardener  to  E.  G.  Mocatta,  Esq.,  Addlestone,  won 
the  coveted  position  with  large  handsome  examples  of  popular 
varieties.  F.  S.  Vajlis,  Mrs.  Norman  Davis.  Lady  Talbot,  Airs. 
R.  Hooper  Pearson,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Lee,  Duchess  of  Sutherland^ 
and  Bessie  Godfrey  were  the  most  noteworthy.  Mr.  T.  Caryer, 
^rdener  to  A.  G.  Meissner,  Esq.,  Weybridge,  was  second  with 
smaller  flowers. 

For  nine  distinct  Japanese,  three  of  each  in  vases,  Mr.  T. 
Caryer  won  with  solid  examples  of  the  best  varieties.  Mr.  E. 
Watford,  gai*dener  to  A.  Hart-man,  Esq.,  had  the  best  twelve 
Japanese,  distinct,  in  two  vases.  Chrysanthemums  arranged 
with  any  kind  of  foliage  in  a  tray,  3ft  by  2ft  6in,  was  an  in- 
teresting cla6S.  Mr.  E.  Wl^tford,  with  good  blooms  in  bamboo 
titands,  and  pleasing  foliage,  won  the  premier  place.  For  the 
hest  arranged  vase  of  Chrysanthemums  and  foliage  Mr.  Steven- 
son, with  huge  specimens  of  Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller  and  dark  Oak 
foliage,  was  easily  first.  For  five  blooms  of  any  one  Japanese 
variety  in  a  vase,  Mr.  G.  Ward,  gardener  to  F.  Machin,  Esq., 
was  first  with  handsome  blooms  of  F.  S.  ValHs.  Pompon 
varietie«>  were  well  represented  in  the  class  for  six  triplets  by 
Mr.  Oaryer,  with  typical  examples  of  leadincr  varieties. 

Seldom  do  we  see  the  single  flowered  varieties  so  well  shown 
as  they  were  here  by  Mr.  Stevenson,  large  but  not  ungainly 
ooarse  flowers  were  they,    and  beautifully  staged  in  triplets. 


Pink  Beauty,  Mra.  J.  F.  McLeod,  and  Miss  L.  Bird  were  ex- 
ceptionally ^ood.  Mr.  Pagram  was  second  with  an  attractive 
exhibit.  Mr.  Stevenson  also  won  for  six  bunches  of  decorative 
varieties  with  really  suitable  sorts. 

Groups  of  Chrysanthemums  arranged  for  effect,  with  some 
few  foliage  plants,  were  good.  Mr.  Plagram  won  the  leading 
place  with  well  grown  and  freelv  flowered  examples  of  single 
varieties,  as  well  as  pompon  and  Japanese  kinds.  Mr.  J.  White- 
bread,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Farmer,  second  with  a  collection 
including  more  large  blooms,  but  somewhat  packed.  A  very 
fine  group  not  for  competition  was  arranged  by  Mr.  J.  Lock, 
gardener  to  Sir  Swinfen  Eady,  who  is  the  hon.  secretary,  con- 
sisting of  Chrysanthemums,  orchids,  palms,  and  bamboos,  all 
nicely  blended. 

Portsmouth,  Ootober  80th,  Slst,  Noyember  Ist. 

In  the  Town  Hall,  an  ideal  site,  the  annual  autumn  show 
was  held,  and  was  quite  up  to  the  average  in  point  of  exhibits 
and  quality.  Cut  blooms  were  the  dominating  feature,  being 
numerous  and  good.  The  leading  class  was  for  thirty-six 
Japanese,  and  the  first  prise  was  a  silver  cup,  value  £20,  a  gold 
medal,  and  £5.  Four  entered.  Mr.  G.  Hall,  gardener  to 
Dowager  Lady  Ashburton,  Melchet  Court,  Romsey,  was  an  easy 
winner  with  very  fine  blooms,  large,  rich  in  colour,  and  without 
any  sign  of  coarseness.  The  best  were  F.  S.  Vallis,  Madame  P. 
Radaelli,  Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller,  Reginald  Vallis,  Mrs.  R.  Hooper 
Pearson,  Bessie  Godfrey,  Madame  G.  Rivol,  Madame  M.  de 
Mens,  Mrs.  W.  Knox,  and  Elsie  Towers.  Mr.  Dawes,  gardener 
to  Mrs.  Ogilvie,  Rosecroft,  Hambledon,  was  a  good  second  with 
a  set  rather  less  even.  Mr.  G.  H.  Hunt,  gardener  to  P.  Ralli, 
Esq.,  Ashtead  Park,  Epsom,  third,  with  also  a  good  set. 

For  twentj-four  Japanese,  in  not  less  than  sixteen  varieties, 
Mr.  Hall  again  secured  the  leading  place  with  specimens  similar 
to  those  in  his  previous  stand.  Mr.  Hunt  was  a  good  second. 
In  the  class  for  twenty-four  incurved,  in  not  less  than  sixteen 
varieties,  Mr.  "Hunt  won  easily  with  a  somewhat  uneven  set. 
The  best  blooms  were  Godfrey's  Eclipse,  C.  H.  Curtis,  Mrs.  J. 
Denyer,  Embleme  Poitevine,  Duchess  of  Fife,  and  Mrs.  J. 
Seward.  Mr.  W.  E.  Gill,  St.  Marks,  Florence  Road,  Southsea, 
was  second.  For  twelve  incurved  Mr.  W.  G.  Adams,  fiast  South- 
sea,  had  much  the  best  stand  in  the  show  of  this  type,  medium- 
sised,  perfectly  finished  examples  of  popular  varieties. 

Pompons  in  twelve  triplets  were  of  a  high  order  of  merit. 
Mr.  H.  Snook,  5,  Fitzroy  Street,  Fratton,  was  first  with  even 
sised  fresh  yet  not  large  blooms,  but  typical  of  the  section. 
Port  Arthur,  Black  Douglas,  Prince  of  Orange,  Mr.  Astie,  and 
W.  Sabery  were  noteworthy.  Mr.. J.  Agate,  Havant,  second. 
Single  flowered  varieties  were  very  handsomely  staged  by  Mr. 
Agate,  twelve  bunches  of  three  in  each.  Mary  Anderson,  P.  G. 
Chumock,  Elsie  Neville,  and  Mona  were  the  best.  Mr.  Snook 
second. 

Plants  were  numerous.  For  twelve  specimen  Chrysanthe- 
mums, with  not  less  than  twelve  blooms  on  a  plant,  Mr.  G. 
Lambert,  Bognor  Road,  Chichester,  was  distinctly  ahead  with 
really  fine  examples  of  sudh  sorts  as  N.C.S.  Jubilee,  Mrs.  W. 
Knox,  President  Nonin,  and  Viviand  Morel.  Mr.  Papworth, 
gardener  to  the  Parks  Committee,  Portsmouth,  was  second  with 
a  commendable  collection.  Groups  of  Chrysanthemums  arranged 
for  effect  and  to  combine  quality  of  bloom  were  numerous.  Mr. 
Papworth  won  the  coveted  position  with  a  capital  exhibit  of 
large  blooms,  the  plants  not  too  thickly  arranged.  Mr.  Abbot, 
North  End,  Portsmouth,  followed  with  good  plants,  but  not  so 
effectively  arranged. 

Table  decoration,  open  to  ladies  only,  was  a  distinct  feature. 
For  a  dinner  table,  oft  by  4ft,  there  were  four  competitors. 
Miss  Minnie  Snellgrove,  London  Road,  Southampton,  was  a 
good  first  with  an  effective  arrangement  of  Chrysanthemums, 
grasses,  &c.  Mrs.  Rapley,  Havant,  se<K>nd  with  a  pretty  decora- 
tion. The  last  named  won  in  a  minor  class  with  Gesneras, 
^Ivias,  Ac,  effectively  displayed.  Mrs.  W.  Sturt,  Stanstead, 
second. 

Vegetables  were  numerous  and  good.  For  a  collection  of 
nine  varieties  Mr.  G.  Ellwood,  gardener  to  W.  H.  Myers,  Es<i., 
Swanmore  Park,  Bishop's  Waltham,  was  distiiictly  first  with 
capital  Cauliflowers,  Leeks,  Brussels  Sprouts,  and  Potatoes. 
Mr.  G.  Riedore  second.  Mr.  Ellwood  also  won  Messrs.  Sutton 
and  Sons*  premier  award  for  six  dishes  with  even  better  produce 
than  in  the  previous  daes.  Fruit  was  numerous  and  good.  Mr. 
Ellwood  won  for  black  Gpai)es  with  good  Lady  Downe's.  M.  Gill, 
Esq.,  had  the  best  dessert  Apples.  Mr.  H.  Hammond  the  finer 
kitchen  varieties.  Mr.  Risdore  was  first  for  six  dishes  of  Pears. 
Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  had  a  splendid  non-competi- 
tive exhibit  of  vegetables,  which  was  much  admired.  Tomatoes 
were  a  strong  feature,  such  sorts  as  Winter  Beauty,  Eclipse, 
Best  of  All,  and  Maincrop,  especially  fine.  Ailsa  Craig  Onions 
andv^iolid  white  Celery  were  prominent  dishes.  Messrs.  Dobbie 
and  Sons,  Rothesay,  had  forty  dishes  of  Onions,  comprising  the 
bulk  of  varieties  in  commerce.  Messrs.  Steptoe  and  Gill  were 
efficient  hon.  secretaries,  having  all  the  arrangements  well  in 
hand. 
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West  of  England  ChryBanthemuoi. 

(Plymouth,  Novxmbbr  5th  and  6th.) 
Altbough  the  exhibits  were  not  so  iiumeroufi  as  on  some 
former  oooasions,  the  general  quality  of  the  ehow  held  in  the 
Plymouth  Guildhall  was  not  a  whit  inferior  to  that  of  previous 
years.  Cut  blooms  proved  the  most  prominent  feature,  and 
the  grand  forty-eight  in  twenty-four  varieties,  shown  by  Mr. 

F.  S.  Vallis  (Bromham,  Wilts),  well  deserved  the  first  prise. 
Among  Mr.  Vallis's  best  blooms  were  Marquise  de  Venosta, 
Splendour,  F.  S.  Vallis^  and  W.  Beadle.  The  Rev.  T.  Sheep- 
shanks  (gardener,  Mr.  A.  Dunkley)  was  second  with  fresh  but 
slightly  smaller  blooms.  Mr.  Vallis  also  took  premier  honours 
in  the  elate  for  twentj-four  blooms.  Mr.  W.  Iggulden  (Frome) 
being  second.  Captain  Browning,  R.N.  (gardener,  Mr.  R.  G. 
Thorn)  showed  six  splendid  blooms  of  Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller,  with 
which  he  took  first  m  the  class  for  six  whites;  the  Rev.  T. 
Sheepshanks  running  him  a  very  close  second  with  the  same 
variety.  The  latter  gentleman  was  first  in  the  chief  vase  class, 
his  best  blooms  including  Valerie  Greenham,  Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller, 
George  Lawrence,  and  Mrs.  W.  Duckham.  The  single  varieties 
were  well  to  the  fore,  Mr.  F.  Bradshaw  (gardener.  Mr.  A.  H. 
Pugb)  leading  with,  among  other  sorts,  Liszie  Mainwaring, 
Mrs.  W.  Jordan,  and  Miss  R.  N.  Parkinson. 

Other  prominent  exhibitors  in  the  cut  bloom  classes  were 
Lady  BuUer,  Mr.  W.  Weeks.  Mr.  W.  J.  Ellis,  Mr.  J.  F.  Winni- 
cott,  and  Mr.  Iggulden.  Messrs.  John  Webber  and  Son  (Ply- 
mouth) showed  a  noticeable  group  of  orchids,  being  the  only 
entry  in  that  class.  Mr.  C.  Bewes  (Yealmpton)  was  first  in 
Begonias  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  although  his  plants  were  scarcely 
sumciently  advanced.  He  was  fortunate,  however,  in  that  the 
l^anta  of  nis  only  opponent,  Col.  Bainbrigge  (gardener,  Mr.  F. 
Kich)  were  about  a  week  over  their  time.  Other  plants  were 
somewhat  weak,  sonal  Pelargoniums  perhaps  expepted^  in  which 
class  C<A,  Bainbrigge  won  first.  In  tne  floral  decorative  classes 
Messrs.  Webber  and  Sons  were  first  in  wreaths  and  crosses, 
and  Mr.  S.  Murrin  (Newton  Abbot)  for  shower  bouquet.  Messrs. 
Webber  and  Sons  were  also  first  in  the  miscellaneous  groups 
with  a  Ug)it  and  tasteful  arrangement  in  which  Kentias, 
Crotons,  orchids,  Liliums,  and  Carnations  played  a  prominent 
part.  Captain  Browning  was  second  with  a  slightfy  heavier 
group. 

The  Earl  of  Morley's  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Seward)  Chrysanthe- 
mums in  the  marquee  annexe  attracted  much  attention,  the 
blooms  being  quite  up  to  exhibition-board  standard.  This 
gentleman  also  scored  heavily  in  the  fruit  classes,  but  perhaps 
toe  most  successful  exhibits  m  both  fruit  and  vegetable  classes 
wa  Mr.  B.  H.  Hill  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  Lock),  who  secured  the 
first  prise  in  nearly,  every  class.  Mr.  F.  R.  Rodd  (gardener, 
Mr.  F.  Billing)  was  also  extremely  successful  in  the  fruit 
sections. 

Salads  were  shown  very  well  indeed,  the  Earl  of  Morley  being 
first  with  s  most  attractive  arrangement.  Onions  were 
especially  good.  Amt^ng  the  honorary  exhibitors  were  Messrs. 
R.  Veitch  and  Son  (Exeter V  J.  Tomlinson  and  Sons  (Devon - 
port),  Devon  Rosery  Co.  (Torq::av),  J.  Webber  and  Sons,  A. 
Groombridge,  N.  Bennett,  W.  F.  Bowden,  and  F.  Bulteel. 
The  judges  were  Messrs.  F.  C.  Smale  (Torquay).  G.  Foster 
(Teignmouth),  cut  blooms ;.R.  Mairs  (Crediton),  W.  Berwick 
(Sidmouth),  plants,  fruit  and  vegetables;  Mr.  C.  Wiison  bei  g 
the  energetic  and  courteous  honorary  secretary. — F.  C.  S. 

Brighton  and  Sussex  Horticultaral,  Hoy.  5th  and  6th. 

The  great  feature  of  the  exhibition  was  the  cut  blooms  of 
Japanese  Chrysanthemums,  shown  on  boards.  In  the  open 
class  for  thirty-six,  not  less  than  twenty-four  varieties,  eight 
lots  were  staged,  the  competition  beine  exceedinglv  close. 
Other  classes,  notably  pot  plants,  showed  a  decided  falling  off, 
And  fruit  classes  were  not  quite  so  severely  contested  as  last 
year. 

For  a  circular  group  of  Chrysanthemums,  12ft  in  diameter, 
first,  Mr.  A.  J.  Blake,  Dyke  Road,  Hove;  second,  Mr.  G.  Sims, 
Upper  Lewes  Road,  Brighton.  For  a  smaller  group  Mr.  Geo. 
Mann,  East  Hill  House,  Portslade,  was  first,  followed  by  Mr, 

G.  H.  Bennett.  The  great  contest  was  for  the  silver  bowl, 
silver  medal,  and  £3,  offered  for  thirty-six  Japanese,  twenty- 
four  varieties.  Here  Mr.  J.  Harris,  Avisford,  Arundel,  was 
the  fortunate  competitor,  his  exhibit  running  medium  through- 
out, and  containing  good  blooans  of  F.  S.  Vallis,  Mrs.  A.  T. 
Miller,  W.  Watson,  M.  V.  Venosta,  A.  H.  Lee,  Mrs.  W.  Knox, 
Mrs.  Crossley,  Pres.  Loubet,  Mrs.  E.  Beckett,  Reginald  Vallis. 
Mr.  H.  G.  basse tt,  Reigate,  was  exceedingly  good  as  second, 
showing  some  enormous  flowers,  notably  Bessie  Godfrey,  Mrs. 
J.  Dunne,  Reginald  Vallis,  Valerie  Greenham,  and  Magnificent ; 
third,  Mr.  G.  Hunt.  Mr.  Chas.  Earl  had  the  best  twenty-five 
Japs  in  five  vases,  followed  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Dicker,  Frant  Court, 
Sussex,  and  Mr.  J.  E.  Hickman.  For  twelve  incurveds,  Mr. 
A.  J.  Marsh  was  first,  with  Mr.  G.  J.  Hunt  second.  Mr.  W. 
Hunt,  gardener  to  G.  Jackson,  Esq.,  Reigate,  won  for  twelve 
Japanese  <listinct;  Mr.  W.  Hill  second;  and  for  six,  Mr.  A.  J. 
Marsh,  King's  Norton,  was  first  with  a  grand  R.  Vallis.  Mr. 
G.  Eastwood,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Gould,  HA>j«)cks,  scored  in  each 


of  the  following  classes:  Three  vases  of  singles;  three  vases  of 
Chrysanthemums  only;  one  vase  of  nine  blooms  arranged  with 
any  natural  foliage.  The  seconds  in  same  oixler  were  Mr.  G.  H. 
Bennett,  Mr.  W.  Hunt,  and  Mr.  H.  Head.  A  mantelpiece  and 
hearth,  arranged  with  cut  flowers  and  foliage  for  enect,  was 
tastefully  set  up  by  Messrs.  Geo.  Miles  and  Son,  Dyke  Road, 
Brighton.  For  collection  of  cut  Chrysanthemums  arranged 
with  ferns  on  table  4ft  square,  Mr.  G.  Eastwood  won,  the 
blooms  being  small :  Mr.  H.  Head,  The  Drive  Nursery,  Hove, 
second,  with  much  larger  flowers. 

The  amateur  members'  challenge  trophy,  for  twelve 
Japanese,  nine  varieties,  was  won  with  a  creojtable  stand  of 
blooms  by  Mr.  C.  Fox,  Richmond  Lodge,  Tunbridge  Wells; 
Mr.  Ed.  Farrell  second.  Mr.  C.  Fox  also  won  for  twelve 
Japanese,  any  varieties. 

Fruit  is  usually  gocd  at  Brighton,  and  one  or  two  very  fine 
dishes  of  Pears  and  Apples  were  on  view,  as  well  as  Grapes. 
For  three  bunches  of  tne  latter,  any  variety  of  white,  Mr. 
Chas.  Earl  won  with  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  showing  wel' 
coloured  bunches.  Mr.  A.  Kemp  second;  Mr.  A.  H.  GeoJl  third. 
Mr.  Earl  also  scored  for  three  bunches  of  black  with  Mis. 
Pince's  Black  Muscat ;  Mr.  Woolear  showing  Gros  Colman  very 
well  for  second  place.  Four  dishes  Pears,  dessert,  brought  a 
strong  entry,  first  being  shown  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Finch,  East  Grin- 
stead.  His  varieties  were  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Doyenne  du 
Comice,  Beurre  Diel,  and  Du  rondeau ;  second,  Mr.  J.  £.  Hick- 
son  ;  third,  Mr.  C.  A.  Morris  Field.  Culinary  Apples  were 
numerous.  In  the  class  for  four  dishes  there  were  twelve  lots, 
many  of  them  excellent  samples.  Mr.  J.  E.  Hickson  here 
proved  the  winner  with  I/ord  Derby,  Peasgood's  Nonesuch, 
Bramley's  Seedling,  and  Bismarck.  Air.  C.  A.  Morris  Field  was 
second,  and  Mr.  Chas.  Earl  third.  Mr.  Chas.  Earl,  however, 
led  for  four  dishes  of  dessert  Apples ;  Mr.  C.  A.  Morris  Fiek) 
being  again  second,  and  Mr.  A.  Kemp  third.  In  the  open 
class  for  vegetables,  collection  of  eight  distinct  kinds,  the 
winner  was  Mr.  W.  Manton,  Hurstpierpoint. 

Non-competitive  exhibits  were  not  numerous.  Messrs.  J. 
Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  had  a  handsome  exhibit  of  Apples  and 
Pears,  es  had  also  the  Bamham  Nursery.  Bamham,  Sussex. 
Messrs.  W.  Balchin  and  Sons,  Brighton  ana  Hove,  had  a  taste- 
fully arranged  design  of  orchids  and  Chrysanthemums  filling 
almost  one  end  of  the  room.  Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co., 
Merstham,  had  a  few  new  Japanese  Chrysanthemums.  Jeremiah 
Colman,  Esq.,  president  of  the  society,  exhibited  a  number  ot 
orchids  arranged  with  foliage  plants,  the  blooms  being  well 
grown,  and  proving  a  great  attraction.— H.  Strsdwice. 

National  Chrysanthemum,  Crystal  Palaoe,  Hoy.  6th-8th. 

The  November  exhibition  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society  is  its  great  show  of  the  year.  This  year's  event  was 
opened  at  the  Crystal  Palace  yesterday,  as  these  pages  were 
going  to  press.  It  is  one  of  the  most  successful  of  the  long 
series  of  N.C.S.  shows,  and  fills  a  large  amount  of  the  available 
space.  Those  of  our  Home  Counties'  xeaders  who  can  attend  will 
be  amply  repaid.  The  non-oompetitive  groups  alone  are  worth 
a  visit.  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones  and  3fr.  Noiman  Davis  each  receive 
large  gold  medals  for  truly  magnificent  displays,  imposingly 
arranged  in  big  circles.  TaJl  masses  of  huge  hlooms  are  set  in 
bamboos  and  in  vases,  and  no  pains  or  material  have  been  spared. 
Me-srs.  Peed,  of  Norwood,  also  win  a  gold  medal  for  Chrys- 
anthemums, and  for  ^'Lorrainee,"  and  Carnations,  also  a  table 
of  Apples;  and  with  a  grand  representative  collection  of  Apples 
Messrs.  Cannell,  too,  win  the  large  gold  medal.  The  same  firm 
have  magnificent  groups  of  Chrjrsauthemums  and  sonals.  An- 
other gold  award  falls  to  "Hobbies,"  Ltd.,  of  Dereham,  whose 
three  separate  semi-circular  groups,  comprise  (1)  Pwony- 
flowered  Dahlias;  (2)  single  Chrysanthemums;  (3)  Roses,  both  as 
standard  **  trees  "  and  as  cut  blooms.  Still  another  gold  medal 
display  appears,  and  this  is  from  Mr.  Philip  Ladds,  of  Swanley, 
with  market  varieties,  Ericas,  ferns,  &c.  Other  exhibitors  are 
as  follows  :— John  Laing  and  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  Chrysanthemums 
(silver-gilt  medal);  W.  Dane,  Tunbridge  Wells,  conifers  (silver 
medal);  G.  W.  Riley,  Heme  Hill,  greenhouses  (silver  medal); 
H.  Scott  and  Sons,  Woodside,  8.E.,  rustic  work  and  sundries 
(silver  medal) ;  W.  Sanford  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hall  Green,  Birming- 
ham, Chrysanthemums  (silver  medal) ;  J.  W.  Cole,  Midland 
Road,  Peterboro',  Clirysanthemums  (silver  medal);  and  the 
Ichthemic  Guano  Co.,  as  well  as  Lawes'  fertilisers,  were  repre- 
sented. All  of  these  were  in  the  central  transept.  In  front 
of  the  Handel  organ  there  were  groups  from  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware, 
Ltd.,  Carnations  and  Dahlias  (large  silver  medal);  Wells  and 
Co.,  Lt<l.,  Chrysanthemums  (silver-gilt  medal);  Cannell  and 
Sons,  Chrysanthemums,  sonals.  and  Celosias,  all  of  them  of  the 
hiejhest  excellence  (large  gold  medal).  Mr.  Godfrey,  of 
Exmouth.  also  brought  forward  a  very  striking  display  of 
Chrysanthemums,  and  reoeive<l  a  gold  medal. 

Mr.  Robert  Sydenham's  prizes  for  vegetables  always  entice  a 
good  entry,  and  there  is  no  exception  on  this  occasion. 

Ln  the  competitive  classes,  for  the  thirty-six  incurved  blooms. 
Mr.  W.  Hiegs,  Fetcham  Park.  Leathorhead,  was  leader,  with  a 
magnificent    set    comprisincr    Mrs.    G.     Denyer,    Globe    d'Or, 
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W.  Faecoe,  Duchess  of  Fife,  Mrs.  H.  J.  Jones,  Mrs.  F.  Ash- 
worth,  G.  F.  Evans,  laiene,  Buttercup,  Frank  Trestian,  Mrs. 
J.  Seward,  H.  Beam,  Godfrey's  Eclipse,  Hanwell  Glory^  Daisy 
Southam,  M.  O.  Meulanacre,  Komance,  Mrs.  Barnard  Hankey, 
J.  Agate,  Doris  Rayner,  Mme.  Ferlat,  Embleme  Poitevine, 
Pantia  Ralli,  Lady  Isabel,  and  Triomphe  de  Montbrun.  Mr. 
G.  J.  Hunt,  Epeom,  was  second,  and  Mr.  W.  Mease  a  weak 
third. 

There  were  six  entries  for  the  forty-eieht  Japanese,  distinct, 
and  Mr.  Jefferies,  gardener  to  J.  Balfour,  ISsq.,  of  Moor 
Hall,  Harlow,  Essex,  won  with  a  very  heavy  and  even  board. 
These  we  will  discuss  next  week.  Mr.  G.  Hall,  Melchet  Court, 
Romsey,  was  second ;  and  Mr.  T.  Stevenson,  Addlestone,  third. 
We  most  heartily  congratulate  Mr.  Jefferies  on  his  magnificent 
success  in  a  keen  struggle.  For  years  he  has  determinedly 
fought  otn,  sometimes  very  nearly  coming  first,  but  never  actually 
achieving  that  position  before.  Mr.  Jefferies  also  led  for  the 
twenty-four  Japanese;  and  Mr.  G.  Hall  was  second.  For  the 
twelve,  Mr.  T.  Stevenson,  Wobum  Place,  Addlestone,  was  fore- 
most, and  Mr.  Hall  next.  The  weight  and  quality  of  these 
flowers  was  very  notable,  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  improve- 
ment in  the  leading  sets. 

For  a  group.  Mr.  W.  Howe,  Park  Hill,  Streatham,  appeared 
to  have  the  only  group.  The  decorated  dinner  table  class  was 
hiehly  successful,  there  bein-g  no  fewer  than  fifteen  contestants 
(o  27).  Miss  A.  Robinson,  Norhyrst,  Park  Hill,  Carshalton,  was 
winner;  the  second  prise  falling  to  Miss  B.  Saunders,  13, 
Victoria  Cottages,  High»ate,  each  with  crimson  and  yellow 
singles.     Tihrd,  H.  L.  Sell,  Kempton  Villa,  Luton. 

Class  8  was  for  eighteen  novelties  in  Japanese  Chrysanthe- 
mums, and  the  lead  was  taken  by  Mr.  Norman  Davis,  followed 
by  Mr.  Geo.  Mileham. 

The  Simpson  gold  medal  for  the  best  individual  miscellaneous 
exhibit  in  the  show  fell  to  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones.  It  was  expected 
that  the  Dean  Memorial  medal  would  go  to  Mr.  Davis. 

B.H.S.  Solentifio  Committee,  Oot.  20th. 

Present:  Mr.  E.  A.  Bowles,  M.A.,  F.L.S.  (in  the  chair): 
J.  W.  Odell,  G.  Gordon,  A.  W.  Sutton,  J.  T.  Bennett-Poe, 
W.  C.  Worsdell,  G.  S.  Saunders,  H.  T.  Giifisow,  A.  Woreley,  and 
F.  J.  Chittenden  (hon.  secretary). 

Cup  Shaped  Leavss  op  Saxipraga.— Mr.  W.  C.  Worsdell 
showed  leaves  of  Saxifraga  liguJata  which  had  grown  in  a  cup 
shaped  manner,  so  that  the  leaf  had  the  appeairance  of  an  in- 
verted cone  on  the  top  of  the  leafstalk.  Ife  plant  on  which 
they  had  been  produced  each  year  formed  similar  leaves  in 
October  and  November,  but  not  in  the  early  part  of  the  year. 
Not  all  the  leaves  were  so  far  developed  as  to  assume  the  cup 
shape  oom|>letely,  but  all  stages  from  the  normal  to  this  form 
were  to  be  found.  Mr.  Woredell  suggested  that  the  cause  of 
the  malformation  might  have  been  lack  of  vigour  in  the 
plants. 

Mau'qrmed  Cattleya — Mr.  Bennett-Poe  showed  two 
flowers  of  Cattleya  labiata,  each  of  which  had  but  two  petals 
and  two  sepals,  the  labellum  in  each  case  being  completely  sup- 
pressed as  well  as  one  of  the  sepals.  Mr.  Worsdell  took  the 
flowers  for  further  examination. 

Calycanthus  Fruits.— Mr.  Bowles  showed  fruits  of  Caly- 
canthi^  opcidentalis  from  his  garden  for  comparison  with  those 
of  C.  IsBvigatus  shown  at  a  recent  meeting. 

Marrow  Cabbage.— Meesrs.  Cooper,  Taber  and  Co  sent 
roecimens  of  the  Marrow  Cabbage  <Chou  Moellier)  grown  at 
Witham,  Essex.  The  Cabbages  were  about  5ft  in  height,  the 
stem  being  between  4in  and  5in  in  diameter  in  the  middle 
IJe  central  Mrt  of  the  stem  is  filled  with  soft  tissue,  and  forms 
the  chief  edible  portion  of  the  plant.  The  Cabbage  is  grown 
largely  in  France,  where  it  is  pulped  and  used  for  cattle  food 
in  dastncts  where  Swedes  and  Turnips  will  not  grow.  It  is  an 
exoeedingly  interesting  example  of  a  variation  of  the  Cabbage 
where  the  reserve  food  is  stored  in  an  elongated,  thickened 
stem  instead  of  m  a  barrel  shaped  stem  as  in  Kohl  Rabi 
1  ?^*  WITH  Leap-uke  Growth  prom  Midrib.— W.  J  Mait- 
Jand,  Esq.,  of  Witley,  sent  leaves  of  a  purple  Kale  having  leaf- 
like outgrowths  from  the  midrib.  This  kind  of  hypertrophy  is 
common  in  Kales,  and  has  become  fixed,  so  that  such  forms  come 
true  from  seed. 

Hybrid  Pear  and  Quince.— Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons 
aent  further  specimens  of  the  hybrid  fruits  borne  on  the  two 
plants  raised  from  seeds  from  a  single  fruit  of  the  Pear 
aergamotte  Esperen,  the  result  of  crossing  that  Pear  with  the 
^f^a  ^}^^'  Immature  fruits  were  shown  at  the  meeting 
Of  3rd  September  and  as  was  then  obeei-ved,  the  fruits  of  one 
Chtfn-5'^'^^^  the  Pear  in  character  those  of  the  other  the 
Wince.  The  Pear-hke  hybrid  for  which  Messrs.  Veitch  propose 
R^;fl?°*t  ^^Pyro^a  John  Seden,  was  pmctioally  ripe  and  Ibad 
mu^ir?*  ^®;Sg»^*^^  flf.To^r-  .  Bergawiotte  Esperen  ripens 
mueh  later.  The  Qumce-Iike  fruits  were  still  quitehaixi. 
he  WK^^f  •"^^'l:  Bowles  showed  specimens  of  a  Crocus  which 
C  i^b.t  t?  ^  ^  ?r^/Jjy^'''^  between  Crocus  specioeus  and 
^  pulchellus.  In  1904  and  each  season  since  he^  found  a 
wrm  or  two  among  seedlings  of  C.  specicens  from  seeds  saved 


from  plants  growing  near  C.  pulohellus  that  show  characters 
intermediate  oetween  these  two  species,  and  which  may  be 
tabulated  as  follows: — 

.     C.  8PECI03U8       C.  PULCHXLLUS  SUPPOSED  HYBRID 


Throat         white 
Anther         orange 
Filament       white 

glabrous 


orange  yellow  shading  to  white 

white  cream  coloar 

orange  yellow 

pubescent  with  scattered  hairs 


Corm  tunia    membranons       coriaceoas        a  thick  stiff  membrane 

In  colour  the  perianth  segments  are  somewhat  variable,  and 
most  nearly  resemble  specioeus,  but  are  paler  and  less  dis- 
tinctly vedned,  except  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  inner  seg- 
ments, where  the  characteristic  purple  veins  of  pulchellus  are 
clearly  defined. 

\f  Beokenham  (Kent)  Horticaltural. 

CbOPPINO  and  InTEBOBOPPINQ  THB  KiTOHEN  GARDEN. 

Mr.  Chas.  Foster,  of  the  Reading  College,  [Recently  lectured 
on  this  subject  to  a  crowded  meeting  of  members  and  friends. 
Mr.  G.  Sutton,  chairman  of  the  B.U.D.C.,  presided.  The  lec-= 
turer  advocated  deep  culture,  and  said  that  Peas  prefenably 
should  be  grown  on  soil  that  nad  been  manured  for  a  previous 
crop.  Bru&sels  Sprouts,  and  root  crops  generally,  should  be 
also  so  treated.  It  was  urged  that  increased  attention  should 
be  paid  to  some  of  the  lesser  known  vegetables,  such  as  Salsafy, 
Soorsonera,  Celeriac,  and  Stachys  tuberifera.  After  dealing 
with  the  kitchen  garden,  the  lecturer  turned  his  attention  to 
manures.  To  conserve  stable  manure  it  should,  before  being 
stacked,  be  trodden  as  firmly  as  i>066ible  to  stay  excessive  heat- 
ing, and  be  covered  with  a  layer  of  soil.  Artificial  manures 
also  received  attention,  with  the  methods  of  valuing  and  the 
best  way  to  purchase  them.  Messrs.  Webster,  Price,  and 
Cousens  took  part  in  a  brisk  discussion.  Both  Mr.  Foster  and 
the  chairman  were  recipients  of  the  hearty  thanks  of  the  meet- 
ing. The  eociety's  "special  certificate"  was  awarded  Mr.  Lang- 
ford  for  outdoor  Chrysanthemums  and  Onions  Sutton's  Al ;  and 
to  Mr.  Libbiter  for  a  like  exhibit  of  Onions.  To  Mr.  Cole  and 
Mr.  Abrahams,  for  Apples  and  l\>matoes  respectively,  certifi- 
cates were  awarded.— T.  C. 


A  Great  Worcester  Narsery. 

When  one  enters  the  gates  of  St.  John's  Nurseries  (Richard 
Smith  and  Co.,  Ltd.)  at  Worcester  one  feels  that  here  is  a 

freat  nursery,  where,  as  the  saying  is,  things  are  well  "done." 
ou  see  a  handsome  block  of  offices  iPor  one  thing,  where  be- 
neath a  placid  exterior  a  huge  amount  of  work  is  transacted; 
and  close  by  one  can  view  the  plant  house,  where  the  famous 
Worcester  Clematises  and  x)ot  Vines  are  ^own ;  or  one  travels 
afield  and  a  seemingly  illimitable  succession  of  nursery  brakes 
with  forest  and  fruit  trees  appear.  A  day  here  is  an  educa- 
tion in  horticulture,  and  long  as  the  name  and  fame  of  tiie 
firm  have  lasted,  one  observes  with  great  satisfaction  that  they 
show  no  signs  of  diminishing ;  indeed,  the  opposite  is  true. 
I  wish  to  dwell  very  briefly  upon  several  of  the  more  im- 

Sjrtant  specialities  tnat  are  cultivated.  Of  course,  the 
lematises,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  are  one  of  the  • 
ijnain  features.  During  a  late  summer  visit  I  saw  from  60,000 
to  80,000  plants  in  4\ui  pots  plunged  in  the  open.  The  trained 
soecimens,  which  always  command  attention  at  the  Temple 
Snow,  were  ripening  up  after  the  flowering.  Other  things  in 
the  frames  were  the  new  Jasminum  primulinum,  Buddlea 
variabilis  Veitchi,  a  splendid  and  improved  variety ;  also  the 
hardy  and  handsome  Raphiolepis  ovata,  the  Hawthorn. 
These  were  fine  bushy  plants,  and  as  they  are  grown  both  in 
the  open  and  in  pots,  tnere  is  stock  for  planting  at  any  time. 
It  is  a  shrub  not  yet  fully  appreciated.  Tree  Ivies  and  climb- 
ing Ivies,  also  in  pots,  afforded  an  endless  selection,  and 
Japanese  Maples  (Acers),  indispensable  for  forcing  for  the 
conservatory  in  spring,  were  equally  abundant  and  various. 

A  white-edged  form  of  Osmanthus  iUicifolius,  and  also  a 
yellow  variegated  kind  struck  me  as  being  uncommon.  Choisya 
ternata,  a  good  shrUb  for  all  general  purposes,  and  one  that 
flowers  in  all  mild  districts,  was  in  numbers,  the  bu^y  plants 
averaging  1ft  to  l^ft  in  their  4in  and  5in  pots.  There  were 
also  neat  columnar  plants  of  Cupressus  macrocarpa  lutea,  2ft  to 
3ft  high,  all  most  attractive.  Even  Piniis  insignis  was  found 
cultivated  in  pots,  but  why,  I  do  not  know.  Retinospora 
tetragona  aurea  furnishes  another  lovely  evergreen  for  the  most 
refined  positions.  The  Umbrella  or  'Parssol  Pine,  Sciadopitys 
verticillata,  was  represented  by  a  clean  healthy  stock  of  plants 
averaging  1ft  high.  The  Strawberry-trees,  or  Arbutuses,  too, 
were  interesting,  and  the  soarce  variety  photinsefolia  Miller! 
was  obsei-ved.  Some  nine  distinct  kinds  are  procurable  from 
these  grounds.     The  collection  of  Aucubas,  too,  is  very  excel- 
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lent,  and  one  finds  them  divided  into  their  sexes  in  the  firm^a 
catalogue.  There  ought  to  be  no  mistake  about  .zetting  berried 
plants  by  choosing  the  right  plants  from  these  lists  I  Aucuba 
limbata  is  one  deserving  special  mention  for  its  very  decorative 
appearance.  The  leaves  are  long,  and  are  green  and  gold 
variegated.  Nandina  domestica  takes  us  to  quite  a  different 
kind  of  shrub,  and  one  whose  somewhat  feathery  foliage  colours 
up  charmingly  in  autumn  when  crimson-scarlet  prevails.  I 
wonder  that  florists,  or  nvarket  gardeners  even,  do  not  utilise 
it.  Possibly  they  do  not  know  of  it.  At  anj;  rate,  let  every 
gardener  test  its  hardiness,  in  which  respect  it  will  be  found 
much  more  vigorous  and  cold  resistive  than  many  growers 
imagine.  It  does  fairly  well  out  of  doors  even  in  Haddington- 
shire. Choice  Rhododendrons  are  to  be  had  in  all  sizes,  includ- 
ing even  the  grander  acquisitions  like  Pink  Pearl  and  tne  more 
recent  Gk)mer  "Waterer.  Another  pretty  shrub  deserving  of 
attention  is  CJorylus  spicata.  What  are  considered  rare,  or  at 
least  not  plebeian,  in  the  shrub  world  can  generally  be  found 
somewhere  in  Richard  Smith's  nui-series.  Among  these  one 
would  hame  the  neat  and  pretty,  though  not  dazzling,  little 
Corokia  Cotoneaster,  with  Furze-looking  growth.  It  has 
yellow  flowers,  and  is  suitable  for  a  wail.  The  handsome 
Desfontainea  spinosa  is  another  gem ;  also  Edwardsia  grandi- 
flora,  Fabiana  imbricata,  Magnolia  granaiflora  (and  others), 
Ooronilla  Emurus,  Comus  florida.  and  many  other  gems,  both 
deciduous  and  evergreen.  "Collections"  of  plants  in  the  gar- 
denere'  sense  of  that  word,  appeared  to  be  very  complete,  be  the 
subjects  Elms  or  C^ata^guses,  Oak«s  or  r'yruses,  or  any  other 
of  these  outdoor  things.  The  Phillyreas,  for  instance,  were 
particularly  bright;  also  Cotoneasters— useful  shrubs,  and 
shrubby  Veronicas. 

Some  attention  has  been  directed  recently  to  Clerodendron 
trichotomum,  a  noble  .flowering  tree  in  places  where  it  suq|j^eds, 
as  in  the  latitude  of  London.  But  it  and  many  others 'that 
could  be  named  deserve  a  place  even  in  gardens  of  the  North, 
for  care  and  attention  can  do  a  great  deal  toward  making 
sucoeesful  or  otherwise.  Csesalpina  japonica,  with  finely  pin- 
nate foliage  and  crimson  and  orange  racemes,  is  a  gorgeous 
subject;  and  the  Pearl  Bush,  Exochorda  grandi flora  and 
£.  Alberti,  ma^  also  claim  attention.  A  passing  word  to 
Yucca  Whiple^i.  a  neat  and  pretty  species,  rather  compact, 
quite  hardy,  with  an  attractively  radiating  arrangement  of  the 
leaves.  Ampelopsis  Veitchi  is  produced  to  the  extent  of  from 
8,000  to  10,000  plants — which  looks  like  a  wholesale  manu- 
factory. 

Then  when  one  steps  itldoors  thev  will  find  no  less  a  quantity 
than  2,000  Vines — fine  ciUies  in  lOin  pots.  Half  the  number 
are  Black  Ham  burghs,  the  other  1,000  being  mainly  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  the  latter  being  in  llin  pots.  Of  course,  Messrs. 
Richard  Smith  and  Co.  have  a  great  reputation  for  good  Vines 
for  forcing.  The  stuff  was  very  superior,  and  quite  charmed 
me,  who  see  a  goodlv  number  of  batches  at  different  places. 
The  canes  were  from  8ft  to  10ft  long,  not  too  thick,  but  firm  and 
well  ripened.  A  large  and  select  stock  of  Fios  was  another 
most  satisfactory  feature;  while  Peaches  in  pots  were  in  excel- 
lent condition.  A  large  span-roofed  house  of  pot  Roses  was 
admired,  and  some  remarks  of  astonishment  were  uttered  to 
find  another  huge  span  house  wholly  devoted  to  palms.  The 
visitor  may  also  express  surprise  at  the  delightful  tricolor 
^^  Geraniums, '^  of  which  there  is  a  fine  lot,  as  well  as  of  zonals. 
The  reference  to  Roses  calls  to  mind  that  10,000  to  12,000  teas 
are  cultivated  in  the  open— which  may  be  taken  as  an  index 
to  the  numbers  of  others  that  are  here.  Greenhouse  climbing 
plants  filled  an  entire  house;  and  home-grown  Azalea  indica 
m  Sin  pots  were  bushy  and  well  set  with  flower  buds. 

Now,  to  take  the  leader  over  the  290  acres  of  open-air 
nursery,  filled  in  every  quarter  wiUi  evergreens  and  deciduous 
trees— for  forestry  purposes  and  for  gardens— would  be  a  task 
beyond  my  present  limits.  Nor  could  I  make  the  narrative 
interesting ;  but  Worcester  and  Smith's  are  not  difficult  of 
access,  and  one  is  always  at  liberty  to  view  the  quarters  per- 
sonally. Everything  was  typical  of  its  kind,  however,  and  the 
memory  of  those  beautiful  coniferous  evergreens,  in  many  choice 
kinds,  remains  pleasantly  with  me;  as  also  do  the  forest-like 
masses  of  trees  for  street  planting  and  for  parks  and  shelter 
belts.  While  one  does  not  find  the  millions  of  young  seedling 
Pines  and  Firs  as  in  some  other  of  the  more  northerly  nurseries 
the  stocks  of  Roses,  choice  conifers,  Elms,  Planes,  Oaks,  Limes' 
&c.,  seemed  very  large  and  varied.  Large  Hollies,  12ft  to  loft 
high ;  also  Yews,  among  which  were  some  beautiful  golden 
varieties,  and  Araucarias,  Junipers,  Cedars  (superb  in  their 
grace  and  form)  are  some  of  the  innumerable  subjects  that  one 
could  dilate  upon. 

Plums,  Apples,  and  Cherries  fill  many  acres,  and  .sturdier 
or  tetter  trained  maidens  and  two  and  three-vear-old  trees 
could  not  be  desired.  Of  these,  and  of  an  admirible  as  well  as 
cheap,  trelhs  or  pergoJ^like  erection  for  cordon  Apples  and 
reara,  more  must  be  said  on  some  other  ocrasion.  And  I  will 
conclude  these  notes  by  saying  that  the  activities  of  Messrs 
Bmith  have  broken  out  m  a  new  place,  for  they  have  made 
arranffements  for  the  cultivation  of  W^ater  Lilies  on  quite  an 
extensive  scale.    More  anon.— Wandbrino  Willie 


Water  Lilies  and  other  Aqnatics.* 

Why  is  it  that  aquatic  gardening  is  not  more  frequently  re- 
sorted to  in  landscape  effects K  Is  it  the  fear  that  it  may  involve 
too  great  an  expense,  or  that  it  may  be  difficult  to  secure  plants 
for*  the  purpose  P 

There  are  so  many  spots,  now  unsightly  or  adding  but  little 
to  the  beauty  of  the  surroundings,  that  could  be  so  vastly  im- 
proved by  even  a  little  care  in  planting,  that  it  seems  incredible 
that  they  should  be  allowed  to  remain  as  they  are.  Many  an 
old  s\vamp  or  bog,  or  a  pond  or  lake  with  unsiglitly  shores,  may 
be  turned  from  a  dreary  waste  of  weeds  and  tangle  into  a  thing 
of  beauty,  awaiting  but  the  touch  of  the  artistic  hand  to  effect 
this  transformation.  Here  may  be  found  many  plants,  called 
weeds  in  their  uncultivated  condition,  which,  if  but  transplanted 
and  given  a  chance,  will  respond  auickly  and  well  repay  the 
care  and  attention  bestowed  upon  tnem.  This  is  the  height  of 
the  horticulturist's  art— to  remove  the  enemies  and  unfavour- 
able conditions,  thus  allowing  each  plant  to  tell  its  own  story 
in  its  own  way  and  bring  its  message  to  mankind.  With  th^ 
site  in  view,  the  question  arises,  How  shall  we  develop  it  into 
a  water  garden  ?  If  the  old  swamp  be  near  a  wood,  as  many  of 
these  old  swamps  are,  the  work  is  partly  done  for  us,  for  this 
wood  will  make  a  delightful  background,  givine  dainty  modula- 
tions in  green  during  the  summer,  and  in  tne  fall  an  ever- 
changing  scheme  of  autumn  tints.  The  absence  of  a  wood  need 
not  deter  one,  however,  for  much  may  be  done  in  the  planting 
of  the  nuirgin  of  the  water  garden  to  supply  this  want.  Tlie 
question  now  arises.  How  shall  we  do  this  planting  P 

In  the  first  place,  what  kind  of  water  garden  oo  we  want — 
what  kind  of  a  ^i-ater  garden  will  lend  itself  to  our  surroundings? 
An  old  swamp  or  bog  cannot  be  so  developed  without  the  ex- 
penditure of  a  considerable  sum,  for  it  may  oe  necessary  to  build 
a  dam  to  retain  the  waters  of  our  spring-fed  or  brook-fed  site,  or 
it  maj  require  considerable  digging  and  dredging,  so  the 
financial  element  must  obtrude  at  times,  and  cause  us  to  pause 
in  our  artistic  impulses.  If  means  are  at  hand,  it  is  h|ard  to 
imagine  a  more  deli^^htful  occupation  than  turning  one  of  these 
old  neglected  spots  into  a  thing  of  beauty,  and  watching  it  de- 
velop SsLy  by  dav,  as  it  more  nearly  approacnes  the  ideal.  Perhaps 
a  pond  is  afrea<Iy  at  hand,  and  needs  but  a  touch  here  and  there 
to  transform  it.  In  such  a  case,  the  task  is  much  easier,  and 
the  expense  involved  companatively  light,  for  the  purchaiBe  or 
transplanting  of  plants  is  the  main  item.  Where  an  old  swamp 
or  pond  is  not  available,  an  artificial  pond  maj  be  tnade,  and  by 
properly  locating  this  and  exercising  care  in  its  planting,  beau- 
tiful and  naturafeffects  may  be  secured.  Or  if  only  a  small  yard 
or  lot  is  at  one's  disposal,  let  him  not  despair,  for  his  love  for 
aquatics  may  be  indulged,  to  a  limited  extent,  of  course,  by 
building  an  aquatic  tank  or  cement  and  brick ;  but  let  it  appear 
as  such,  for  frank  artificialty  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  poorly 
imitated  naturalness,  and  in  narrow  quartern  landscape  effects 
are  not  natural.  Even  half  barrels  may  be  used  as  receptacle<« 
for  aquatic  plants,  if  these  are  sunk  in  the  ground,  and  kept 
supplied  with  water. 

Disregarding  the  small  attempts  at  water  gardening  referred 
to  above,  let  us  consider  the  development  of  the  larger  efforts. 
In  a  well-arranged  water  garden  there  are  two  features  which 
must  be  borne  in  mind— the  fringe  or  margin,  or  what  we  should  * 
use  as  a  frame  for  our  completed  picture,  ana  the  picture  itself. 
or  water  garden  proper.  The  first  of  these  is  by  no  means  aii 
unimportant  factor,  for  upon  the  proper  selection  of  plants  to 
compose  this  frame  much  of  the  beauty  of  vista  and  narmony 
depends.  Here  we  may  fail  at  the  start,  especially  if  the  site 
selected  require  the  use  of  cement  in  forming  the  margins  of 
our  pond,  for  this  well-defined  artificial  rim  must  be  obliterated 
by  the  planting,  if  we  hope  for  any  but  stiff  and  unnatural  effects. 
Perhaps,  if  care  has  been  exercised  in  the  preliminary  opera- 
tions, we  already  have  a  number  of  shrubs  on  the  edge  of 
our  pcaid  ;  at  all  events,  this  must  be  our  first  consideration,  for 
they  are  essential  features  in  the  scheme.  It  will  not  be  possible 
here  to  enumerate  all  the  plants  which  may  be  used  in  the 
making  of  a  water  garden,  but  some  will  be  mentioned  as  sug- 
gestions for  others.  It  is  always  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  many 
of  the  plants  of  the  immediate  neighbourhood  may  be  used  to 
advantage  for  this  purpose.  ,         .        . 

In  the  plantinor  of  the  frame  referred  to  above  there  is  anite 
an  arrav  of  shrul>s  from  which  to  select.  The  Smooth  Alder 
(Alnus  fugosa)  is  one  of  these,  with  its  staminate  tassel-Tike  pro- 
fusion in  March  or  early  April,  more  attractive  at  that  time 
from  the  lack  of  other  signs  of  approaching  summer.  The 
American  Elder  (Sambucus  canadensis),  more  commonly  known 
as  the  Elderberry,  deserves  a  place  hei-e  for  its  profusion  of 
flowei-s  in  early  summer,  followed  by  the  large  masses  of  purple- 
black  fruit,  then  the  Arrowood  (Viburnum  dentatum)  njay  be 
used  for  its  showv  flowera.  The  Swamp  Honeysuckle  (Aaalea 
vificosa)  and  the 'Carolina  Rose  (Rosa  Carolina)  may  both  be 
added  to  our  list  of  desirable  plants,  both  old-time  favourites  of 

»  A  lecture  delivered  before  the  New  York  FloriBts'  Club,  Monday  evcniagr, 
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our  swamps  and  lowlands.  The  Virginia  AVinterberry  or  black 
Alder  (Ilex  verticilLata)  should  not  be  forgotten^  its  bright-red 
fruit  being  very  attractive.  The  Mountain  Laurel  (Kalmia 
latifolia)  is  too  jwpular  a  favourite  to  need  an  introduction  here, 
and  its  usefulness  for  this  purpose  i«  quite  evident.  The  Sheop 
Laurel  (Kalmia  angusti folia),  a  small  shrub  of  our  swamps  and 
low  grounds,  may  be  used  where  rose-coloured  flowers  wa*e 
wanted.  JVlagnolia  virginiana  (or  M.  glauca  as  it  is  som«tim«s 
called),  itself  an  inhabitant  of  swamps,  should  not  be  foreotten 
in  making  our  selection.  There  are,  of  course,  many  other  shrubs 
which  may  be  used,  but  from  these  a  good  selection  may  be 
made,  or  they  may  serve  to  suggest  others.  It  may  also  be 
deeirable  to  use  a  few  trees,  if  the  effect  seems  to  require  them. 
The  Sweet  Gum  (Liquidambar  styraciflua),  the  leaves  of  which 
are  5-7-pointed    and    turn    a    deep   crimson   in    autumn,  is  a 


to  conceal  an  artificial  margin:  and  last,  but  not  least,  the 
swamp  Rose  Mallow  (Hibiscus  Mesoheutoe),  sending  forth  its 
bright  pink  blossoms  in  August,  when  it  is  exceedingly  attrac- 

*^^®*  (To  be  oontmued.) 


Rock  and  Water  Scene. 

Not  until  the  need  to  set  about  the  -work  is  actually  upon 
us,  do  we,  as  a  rule,  turn  to  getting  it  done;  and  owners  of 
gardens,  with  their  gardeners,  leave  the  planning-out  of  a  new 
scheme  or  alt-eration  until  it  is  hi^h  time  the  work  were  start-ed. 
Alterations  ought  not  to  be  carried  out  without  due  oonsidera- 


Su^rsrestion  for  a  Rock  and   Water  Garden. 


favourite.  The  Swamp  Oak  (Quercus  palustris),  and  the  red 
Maple  (Acer  rubrum)  surest  themselves  here.  The  Weeping 
Wiflow  (Salix  babylonica)  is  effective  where  a  tree  with  pen'dant 
branches  is  desirable. 

Of  herbaceous  plants  there  are  many  which  may  be  used  in 
the  composition  of  this  frame.  Any  swamp  or  lowland  will  fur- 
nish a  host  <rf  native  species  which  will  lend  themselves  admir- 
ably to  the  purpose.  With  our  wealth  of  wild  Asters  and  Golden- 
rods,  Sunflower,  and  Daisies,  Tickseeds  and  Coreopsis,  an  abund- 
ance of  material  is  at  our  hand  for  the  mere  transplanting. 
Among  others  of  our  native  plants  may  be  mentioned  our  two 
common  Blue  Flag  (Iris  versicolor  and  I.  prismatica) ;  the 
Pickerel  Weed  (Pontederiacordataj),  that  picturesque  inhabitant 
of  the  swamps  and  river  margin,  often  giving  a  blue  tinge  to  the 
shore  vegetation  with  its  spikes  of  flowers;  the  Marsh  Mallow 
(Oaltha  palustris)  with  its  bright  yellow  starry  flowers;  the 
American  white  Hellebore  (Veratrum  viride)  with  its  stately 
stalks  of  green,  adding  a  touch  of  variety  ;  the  swamp  Loosestrife 
or  Willowherb,  a  rampant  grower,  and  especially  well  adapted 


!  tion,  and  it  is  when  we  have  work  of  this  kind  in  hand  that  such 
I   a  picture  as  the  one  here  is  found  to  be  useful  and  suggestive. 

The  accomjyanying  article  on  aquatic  gardening  may  aJso  con- 
I  tain  hints  in  this  matter.       Sometimes  it  happens  that  good 

stone  or  rock  lies  beneath  the  surface  soil  of  i)art  of  tho 
'  garden,  and  this  may  only  require  to  be  laid  bare  to  ensure 
j  a  good  effect.  At  any  rate,  if  blocks  can  be  quarried  or  hewn 
I  on  the  place  it  is  a  comparatively  simple  matter  to  cart  them 
I  and  set  them  in  a  natural-looking  way  around  the  i)ortion  in- 
j  tended  as  the  water  pool.  There  must  be  pockets,  of  course, 
I   for  shrubs  and  plants,  and  spaces  both  at  the  sides  and  upon 

the  bottom  of  tne  pool  must  be  ensured,  also  for  planting. 
'  Where  a  spring  exists  on  some  higher  ground  this  might  very 
;  well  be  utilised.  First  conserve  its  waters,  and  then  "Uie  over- 
I   flow  may  be  taken  over  a  rocky  channel^  or  simply  in  the  form 

of  a  little  stream,  as  the  case  may  be.  Both  the  floor  or  bed 
'  of  the  stream  and  the  sides  thereof  ought  to  be  strong,  and  as 
I  much    as   possible   waterproof.     This    applies    more    especially 

where  the  water  supply  is  not  abundant. 
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Toang  Gardeners'  DomaiD. 

•*•  The  i>rise  is  awarded  to  Mr.  F.  Cave,  Duffryn,  near 
Cardiff,  for  His  article  on  Tree  and  Shrub  Lifting. 

Tree  and  Bhnib  Lifliog. 

This  being  the  time  for  the  removal  of  the  trees  and  shrubs, 
a  few  remarks  may  not  be  out  of  place.  Various  implements 
are  employed  for  labour  saving,  and  alao  for  carrying  the 
trees  safety.  My  experience,  however,  bos  been  with  the  more 
manual  type  of  tool.  I  have  seen  it  recommended  that  the 
trees  to  lie  moved  should  be  chosen  early  in  the  season,  and  a 
trench  taken  out  and  good  soil  replaced  to  encourage  the  fibrous 
roots  in  the  case  of  Hollies,  Yews,  and  Euonymuses.  This  may 
be  necessary  with  old-established  trees,  but  I  have  seen  some 
laree  Yews  and  Euonymuses  shifted  without  these  precautions, 
and  which  are  stiU  flourifiAiing.  The  tree  having  had  its  lower 
branches  roped  up  out  of  the  way  of  the  workers,  care  being 
taken  not  to  scrape  the  bark,  a  trench  should  be  taken  out  in  a 
circle,  damaging  the  roots*  as  little  as  can  be.  When  the 
trencn  has  got  below  the  roots  the  balls  should  be  undermined 
all  round,  leaving  a  little  undisturbed  in  the  centre.  A  mat 
(or  mats)  should  tnen  be  laid  on  the  ball  in  such  a  manner  that 
when  a  rope  is  fastened  on  the  under  side  of  the  ball  it  will  be 
in  the  centre  of  the  mat,  so  that  the  two  sides  of  the  same  come 
together  on  the  top,  thereby  making  a  stronger  means  of 
lioTding  the  ball  together.  Before  the  mat  is  doubled,  four 
ropes  should  be  fastened  to  the  one  under  the  ball  at  about 
equal  distance  apart ;  they  should  then  be  threaded  through  the 
mat  opposite,  and  pulled  up  very  tightly.  When  everything  is 
ready  a  long  rope  snould  then  be  placed  round  the  ball  to  break 
it  off.  If  wie  spot  selected  for  replanting  is  not  far  distant, 
the  tree  can  be  placed  on  two  planks,  and  when  the  end  of 
these  is  reached  two  more  may  be  placed  in  front,  and  the  rear 
ones  brought  forward  as  the  tree  is  pulled  on.  If.  however,  the 
tree  has  to  be  taken  some  distance  a  four-wheelea  trolley  about 
a  foot  or  so  high,  if  strongly  made,  will  carry  a  ereat  weight. 
Care  should  be  taken  that  the  wheels  are  made  broad,  other- 
wise the  paths  will  suffer  greatlv.  If  the  trees  are  valuable 
specimens  care  should  be  tsKon  that  water  is  applied  if  needed, 
and  a  mulching  of  strawy  manure  placed  round  them  for  frost 
protection  after  planting.  Wind,  too,  is  a  source  of  trouble 
sometimes,  and  "breaks  have  in  such  cases  to  be  erected.  A 
good  plan  is  to  place  some  iron  hurdles  in  front,  and  tie  ever- 
green boughs  to  these.  Yew  and  Spruce  are  very  useful.— 
F.  Cave. 

Clerodendpons. 

The  genus  Clerodendron  is  a  fairly  large  one,  although  but 
a  few  are  generally  ^rown  in  this  country.  All  are  exotics,  and 
excepting  those  which  hail  from  China  and  Japan,  all  the 
species  require  a  stove  temperature  to  bring  them  to  perfection. 
Ilie  best  Known  species  is  C.  ThomsonsB,  or  as  it  is  also  oalled, 
Balfouri.  It  is  a  native  of  Old  Calabar,  and  therefore  requires 
to  be  grown  in  a  stove  with  an  abundance  of  atmospheric 
moisture.  When  growing  it  likes  plenty  of  water,  but  must  be 
kept  warm  and  fairly  dry  when  resting.  I  believe  this  species 
has  been  a  native  of  our  gardens  for  over  forty  years. 

Another  species  which  must  have  a  place  in  the  stove  and 
a  humid  atmosphere  is  the  brilliant  C  fallax.  We  see  far  too 
little  of  this  lovely  plant.  The  beautiful  scarlet  panicles,  borne 
terminally,  brighten  all  around  them  when  there  are  few  plants 
of  such  colour  at  the  time  of  the  year.  It  can  be  had  in  flower 
through  October,  November,  and  December,  when  flowers  are 
scarce.  It  is  best  grown  from  aeed,  and  unfortunately  good 
seeds  are  difficult  to  obtain.  Sow  the  seeds  early  in  the  year 
and  grow  on  rapidly,  allowing  the  plants  to  suffer  no  check 
whatever,  otherwise  absolute  failure  may  result.  When  the 
first  flowers  are  open  the  plants  may  go  into  a  warm  green- 
house, and  gradually  become  hardened  to  withstand  the  strain 
they  may  have  to  endure  by  being  used  for  house  decoration. 
For  larger  plants,  the  year  f<Jlowing  after  flowering,  cut  the 
stems  half  way  below  the  inflorescence,  give  a  short  rest,  and 
then  grow  on  when  the  new  growth  breaks,  as  if  they  were 
seedlings  of  the  first  year.  The  best  seeds  are  obtained  from 
two-year-old  plants,  and  so  in  any  case  it  is  advisable  to  grow 
on  a  few  plants.  I  have  never  heard  the  date  of  introduction. 
p[t  was  first  figured  in  the  year  1844.]  It  is,  I  believe,  a  native 
of  Java,  and  this  suggests  that  any  other  than  stove  treatment 
would  hardly  be  correct.  [It  succeeds  in  a  warm  greenhouse 
when  in  flower.]  These  are  the  best  of  the  genus  grown  to-day 
under  glass  ;  but  before  I  leave  the  subject,  just  one  word  about 
the  only  two  hardy  species  I  know,  viz.,  C.  foetidum  and 
C.  trichotomum. 

I  came  across  C.  trichotomum  several  years  ago  in  an  old 
country  vicarage  garden,  and  nothing  more  was  known  of  the 
plant  except  that  it  was  "the  Escyptian  Fuchsia.*'  Since  then 
I  have  seen  many  plants:  still,  it  is  not  common.  It  is  easily 
grown,  and  beyond  the  annual  cutting  needs  no  more  atten- 
tion.      Considering  that  it  ha.s  been   with   us  so  long,   being 


introduced  from  Japan  early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  it  is 
surprising  that  it  is  not  better  known.  C.  foetidum  comes  to 
us  from  China,  and  is  quite  as  hardy  as  C.  trichotomum,  but  is 
best  seen  whevi  planted  against  a  wall  in  a  south  aspect.  Here 
all  the  beautiful  c<^ouring  in  the  leaves  will  be  brought  out 
to  perfection,  and  the  leaves  are  equallv  as  interesting  as  tb^ 
flowers.  The  peculiar  odour  given  oflf  when  the  growth  or 
leaves  are  pinched  makes  the  plant  distasteful  to  some  persons, 
although  it  is  much  like  that  emitted  by  Lilium  longiflonim 
when  being  cut ;  but  I  have  heard  several  different  desoriptionB 
as  to  what  the  odour  resembled.  ^Ikona. 

CnlilYation  of  Mnahroomt. 

To  my  mind  the  cultivation  of  the  Mushroom  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  horticultural  pursuits.  To  grow  this  edible 
funj^us,  first  have  the  house  thoroughly  cleansed  bv  having  it 
fumigated  with  the  well-known  vaporisers,  or  the  cheaper 
metl^  of  burning  some  sulphur  on  a  neated  metal  plate.  Then 
give  the  walls  a  good  lime  washing,  adding  a  wineglass  of 
paraffin  to  a  pailful.  The  house  will  now  be  ready  for  the 
season,  which  usually  starts  in  September.  Our  next  step  will 
be  to  prepare  the  horse  droppings  taken  from  the  stables.  Put 
these  into  an  airy  shed,  for  preference  one  open  to  the  winds, 
for  at  this  time  of  the  year  they  take  a  long  time  to  dry.  By 
all  means  keep  them  free  from  rain.  The  droppings  should 
be  taken  to  this  place  every  morning,  be  mixed  with  the  rest, 
turning  them  over  at  the  same  time.  Repeat  this  operation 
two  or  three  times  each  day  until  the  mixture  is  fairly  dry. 


Successful  Mushrooni  Cultivation. 


You  may  be  able  to  detect  when  it  is  ready  if  a  handful  falls 
from  together  when  gripped,  or  an  experienced  eye  can  tell  by 
the  amount  of  vapour  thrown  off  when  turned.  One  cartload 
will  be  ample  to  make  one  bed,  but  previous  to  fiUing  the 
desired  bed,  two  barrowloads  of  lumpy  loam  incorporated  im- 
prove and  make  the  material   more  natural. 

If  the  bed  is  to  be  on  the  ground,  first  put  down  a  layer  of 
strawy  litter,  then  throw  on  the  droppings  evenly,  someone 
treading  and  making  it  firm  at  the  same  time.  Sometimes  the 
place  Is  low  and  awkward,  where  you  cannot  make  firm  with 
your  weight,  therefore  use  a  brick  or  rammer  to  consolidate  the 
whole,  especially  the  corners  and  sides.  When  you  have  got 
the  depth  to  12in  or  15in  it  will  be  enough.  Ascertain  the 
temperature  of  the  bed  by  plunging  the  thermometer  over  the 
bulb  in  the  centre.  When  it  declines  to  90deg  insert  the  spawn. 
Make  holes  Sin  deep  and  Gin  apart  for  the  reception  of  the 
spawn ;  break  a  bricdc  into  eight  pieces,  one  for  each  hole,  and 
make  firm  again  with  the  same  stuff.  At  the  same  time  cover 
the  bed  with  strong,  moist  loam,  and  beat  it  down  with  the 
back  of  a  bright  spade  until  the  surface  Ls  smooth.  This  will 
keep  in  the  ammonia.  Finish  it  off  by  placing  some  clean 
straw  over  it  to  keep  it  from  drying  quick. 

At  the  end  of  four  weeks  the  spawn  will  have  permeated 
the  whole  bed  with  mycelium,  and  the  "buttons"  will  show 
directly  afterwards.  Then  carefully  remove  the  straw,  not 
to  injure  any,  as  the  earliest  are  usually  the  best.  Maintain 
the  house  temperature  at  GOdeg,  avoiding  too  much  pipe  heat, 
which  attenuates  the  growth.  Damp  the  paths  daily,  and 
occasionally  slightly  syringe  the  w€dls  and  dry  places.  Follow 
with  other  beds  at  intervals  of  three  or  four  weeks,  till  the  end 
of  March  or  April.  Beds  made  after  this  time  are  usually 
attacked  by  a  kind  of  white  fly,  and  become  spongy  with 
maggots,  hence  fumigating  the  house  when  empty.     From  this 
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yeriod  through  the  summer  months,  if  you  cannot  get  any 
Mushrooms  out  of  the  meadows,  an  auxiliary  crop  can  be  had 
by  insertii^  some  spawn  in  a  half-spent  Melon  border.  Some 
excellent  fleshy  Mushrooms  can  be  grown  this  way  with  a 
minimum  amount  of  trouble.— "Muscat,"   Sandy,  Beds. 

The  Advantages  ef  Exchanging. 

When  one  takes  a  survey  of  the  heading  there  is  all  the 
argument  to  be  seen  on  the  side  of  advantage,  while  the  dis- 
advantage to  the  writer  appears  nil.  Yet  to  the  average  stick- 
at-home  it  save  a  rolling  stone  gathers  but  little  moss.  Per- 
haps it  is  so,  out  all  tho  awkwara  edges  are  smoothed  down,  so 
that  gathering  little  is  avoddod  by  rolling,  and  a  wealth  of 
matter  is  displayed  to  one,  who,  should  he  be  of  a  sensitive  and 
persevering  nature,  will  stretch  out  his  hand  to  grasp ;  and  it  is 
by  this  changing  irom  one  place  to  another  that  tne  impetus 
is  given  to  many  a  nvau.  ^By  remaining  at  the  starting  point 
ana  moving  but  little,  one  gets  into  a  very  narrow  an<r  often- 
times bigotive  existence.  I  do  not  mean  that  they  are  all  so, 
but  invariably  they  tell  you,  "What's  the  use  of  moving,  you 
have  to  work  just  the  sameP"  Certainly  one  has,  all  the  more 
credit  to  them. 

By  making  a  shift  into  another  place,  whether  advantageous 
or  otherwise,  something  is  gained.  Others'  ideas  are  shown, 
and  vastly  different  systems  of  work  are  introduced,  so  that^  to 
an  observant  eye,  comparison  can  be  made  with  self-conclusion. 
It  is  not  often  one  gets  to  a  place  where  nothing  can. be  learnt. 
Shoald  it  be  a  slovenly  place  it  should  make  one  appreciate 
cleanliness  ail  the  more,  while  should  it  be  reversed  it  firmly 
teaches  abhorrence  of  untidiness.  This  can  aptly  apply  to  either 
personal  or  professional  display. 

Again,  with  respect  to  the  fellow  workers  one  rube  shoulders 
with,  often,  ay,  very  often,  many  a  useful  hint  is  gathered 
home ;  the  tresn  acquaintances,  different  conversation,  different 
surroundings,  all  have  the  effect  of  making  a  person  better 
acquainted  with  both  himself  and  the  world  in  general.  It 
showB  how  little  we  know  and  how  much  there  is  to  learn,  and 
should,  if  it  does  not,  inspire  one  with  an  insatiable  energy  to 
plod  on  and  try  to  learn  all  one  can  while  life  holds  out. 

Yes,  all  is  advantage  in  moving  is  very  apparent  the  more 
one  studies  the  query.  It  gives  one  the  opportunity  of  putting 
two  and  two  together  with  advantageous  results.  It  allows  one 
to  make  their  own  deductions  as  to  life  in  general,  whereas  in 
the  home-made  groove  only  one  idea  seems  to  present  itself  very 
often.  These  lines  are  not  meant  to  convey  the  idea  that  one 
can  never  get  on  by  staying  at  their  first  place.  Not  at  all. 
They  are  to  emphasise  tnat  to  hold  our  own  with  others  we 
must  seise  all  advantages  offered,  and  gain  what  we  can  by 
enlarging  on  better  ideas  than  our  own.  That  is  only  gained  by 
the  periodical  method  of  making  a  shift  while  youth  is  wi^h  us. 
There  is  one  in  particular  who  has  been  grateful  for  having  done 
so,  and  that  one  is — D.  Watson. 

HebbieF. 

Now  that  the  long  winter  evenings  are  almost  upon  us  we 
sometimes  hear  the  comment,  "What  shall  I  do  to  help  pass 
the  time  away?"  Of  course,  there  is  always  the  answer, 
"Study."  We  all  know  how  important  that  is,  but  if  we 
devote  part  of  our  evenings  to  stud;^,  we  still  have  some  time 
on  our  hands.  Now,  I  should  like  to  recommend  fellow 
bothyites  who  have  time  to  spare  to  adopt  some  hobby.  There 
are  numerous  hobbies  to  choose  to  suit  the  taste  and  convenience 
of  all.  Among  the  most  common,  I  suppose,  are  fretwork,  wood 
carving,  €Uid  picture-frame  making.  Fretwork  is  one  in  which, 
with  a  small  outlay  and  an  average  amount  of  room,  anyone 
can  turn  out  some  very  interesting  and  useful  articles.  Next 
comes  wood-carving.  Now,  this  is  a  hobby  in  which  there  is  a 
wide  scope  for  the  study  of  Nature,  both  in  composing  and 
executing  the  design,  which  should  prove  especially  interest- 
ing to  us.  I  shoulu  recommend  all  who  have  the  opportunity 
of  attending  the  County  Council  classee^  or  other  wciw-carving 
classes,  to  do  so,  as  it  gives  one  a  good  insight  and  general  idea 
of  the  work ;  and  if  we  have  not  always  the  chance  of  attend- 
ing them  wo  still  have  a  foundation  to  work  from.  There  are 
numerous  articles  that  can  be  carved  that  are  simple  in  con- 
litruction,  sudi  as  picture  frames,  photograph  frames,  wall 
brackets,  pipe  racks,  tea  trays,  <fec.  If  anyone  has  not  the 
convenience  for  making  the  article  to  be  carved,  they  can 
generally  get  them  made  plain,  ready  for  carving,  at  a  cabinet 
maker's,  or  else  at  the  local  carpenter's.  As  regards  tools  for 
wood-carving,  it  will  be  found  best  to  buy  in  a  few  chisels  and 
gouges  at  a  time,  suited  to  the  work  the  carver  has  in  hand, 
as  it  is  surprising  how  much  work  can  be  done  with  a  few  tools. 
Also  the  carver  will  get  a  more  useful  collection,  and  not  feel 
the  outlay  so  much  as  he  would  by  buyijig  a  complete  set,  and 
he  would  also  gain  experience  in  knowing  what  tools  to  buy. 
To  be  able  to  make,  and  then  carve,  picture  frames,  is  always 
useful,  as  most  of  us  have  photographs  of  bothy  groups  and 
views  of  different  places  where  we  have  been  at  work.  These 
get  knocked  about  and  spoiled  for  the  want  of  a  frame  to  hang 
them  in.— S.  A.  P. 


Frait  Forclog. 

CUCUMBERS.— Plants  that  have  been  in  bearing  some  time 
can  be  invigorated  by  a  top-dressing  of  turfy  loam,  to  which 
has  been  added  a  fifth  ol  thoroughly  decayed  manure  or 
sweetened  horse  droppings  and  about  a  tenth  of  "nut"  char- 
coal. A  sprinkling  of  superphoshate,  with  an  equal  amount  of 
soot  added  to  it  and  sprizikled  on  the  surface,  will  promote  root 
formation  and  sturdy  growth,  with  good  colour;  also  resistant 
power  a^inst  disease.  Afford  copious  supplies  of  water,  but 
let  the  soil  be  getting  dry  before  any  is  given,  then  suppfy 
enough  to  moisten  the  bed.  through,  using  it  at  the  same  tem- 
perature as  the  mean  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  house.  Thin  the 
exhausted  growths  and  lay  in  young,  by  which  means  the  plants 
will  continue  bearing  for  some  time  longer.  The  autumn  fruiters 
are  in  full  crop.  Hiese  must  not  be  overburdened ;  therefore 
remove  fruit  as  soon  as  it  attains  a  fair  useable  size,  and  all* 
deformed  fruit  when  observed.  Examine  the  plants  at  least 
once  a  week  for  the  removal  of  bad  leaves,  stopping  or  cutting 
away  superfluous  growths,  keeping  the  foliage  lainy  thin,  yet 
an  even  spread  on  the  trellis. 

Winter  fruiters  shoukl  be  allowed  to  become  well  extended 
over  the  trellis  before  pinching  them  for  the  production  of 
fruit,  training  the  growths  evenly,  and  not  more  closely  than 
to  allow  of  the  foliage  being  exposed  to  light.  Stop  after  that 
at  a  few  joints  of  growth,  or  one  or  two  joints  beyond  the 
show  for  fruit,  but  if  the  plants  are  weak  allow  more  extension 
and  crop  lightly  at  first.  Remove  most  male  flowers,  and  do 
not  allow  tendrils,  but  remove  them  as  fast  as  they  appear. 
Keep  the  beds  replenished  with  soil,  adding  fresh  ana  warmed 
as  oft^  as  the  roots  appear  at  the  sides  of  the  ridges  or 
hillocks. 

Maintain  a  night  temperature  of  65deg,  5deg  less  in  the 
morning  of  cold  nights,  70deg  to  75deg  oy  day  artificially, 
advancing  to  80deg  and  90deg,  or  more  with  sun  neat.  Admit 
a  little  air  at  the  top  of  the  house  whenever  the  weather  is 
favourable,  affording  it,  however,  without  lowering  the  tem- 
perature. Judicious  ventilation,  nowever,  is  highly  beneficial 
m  carrying  off  superfluous  moisture  and  giving  soLdity  to  the 
growths,  enabling  the  plants  to  tide  over  the  trying  ordeal  of 
prolonged  severe  weather,  when  plants  with  thin  textured 
leaves  often  succumb.  Tne  syringe  will  only  be  necessary  for 
damping  paths  and  walls  in  the  morning  and  afternoon,  in 
brignt  weather,  which  will  give  rise  to  the  needful  moisture, 
especially  when  the  evaporation  troughs  are  charged  with  liquid 
manure  or  water.  On  bright  afternoons  a  light  bedewing  of 
the  plants  overhead  will  be  beneficial,  but  care  must  be  taken 
to  practise  it  early  enough  to  allow  the  foliage  becoming  dry 
before  nightfall,  and  not  make  the  foliage  tender  by  its  too 
freouent  recurrence.  All  water  used  for  damping,  watering, 
or  liquid  manure  applied  to  the  roots  must  be  of  the  same 
temperature  as  the  nouse  or  bed. 

STRAWBERRIES  IN  POTS— All  plants  intended  for  early 
forcing  should  be  in  frames  with  a  view  to  protect  them  from 
heavy  nains.  and  render  them  available  for  being  drafted  to 
the  forcing  nouse  whenever  required.  Those  for  midseason  and 
late  forcing  are  as  well  plunged  in  ashes  in  a  sheltered  position 
outdoors  as  anywhere  else,  indeed  better  than  in  piles  against 
walls  or  housee  with  constantly  open  ventilators,  which  form 
the  currents  of  air  and  drive  the  life  out  of  them  and  favour 
attacks  of  aphides  and  red  spider.  When  plunged  outdoors 
the  plants  are  cool,  moist,  and  airy ;  all  primary  conditions  for 
Strawberry  plants,  and  a  light  covering  of  straw  or  Bracken 
in  severe  weather,  will  save  the  tenderest  varieties  from  injury. 

Plants  of  La  Groese  Sucree.  Royal  Sovereign,  and  Vicom- 
tesse  Hericart  de  Thury  should  be  held  in  readiness  for  starting 
early  in  next  month.  Where  Strawberries  are  required  very 
early  the  good  old  practice  of  affording  bottom  heat  has  no 
equal  in  securing  good  results.  A  light,  airy,  well-heated  pit, 
with  a  patihway  up  the  centre  and  beds  or  pits  on  each  side 
that  will  admit  of  about  3ft  depth  of  tree  leaves  being  placed 
in  and  brought  up  so  that  the  plants  will  be  about  1ft  from  the 
glass,  is  most  suitable.  Strong,  healthy  plants  with  well 
matured  crowns  may  be  given  a  top-dressing  of  a  mixture  of  two 
parts  phosphate  of  jwtash  and  one  part  nitrate  of  ammonia, 
about  a  thimbleful  to  each  plant  mixed  with  ten  parts  of  good 
loam ;  the  surface  of  the  soil  should  be  stirred  with  a  pointed 
piece  of  wood  and  removed,  and  the  top-dressing  applied  to  the 
pot  in  place  of  that  removed.  When  the  warmth  of  the  leaf 
bed  has  reached  65deg  the  pots  may  be  plunged  therein,  but 
care  must  be  t*ken  that  the  heat  about  the  pots  does  not  ex- 
ceed 70deg  at  the  base  of  the  pots.     If  the  soil  of  the  pots 
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36  in  €k  moderately  moist  condition  no  water  will  be  required, 
but  if  dry— a  bad  thing  for  Strawberries— water  must  be  sup- 
plied to  render  the  ball  evenly  moistened  through.  After  this 
little  or  no  water  will  be  required  until  the  flower  trusses 
appear,  as  the  moisture  of  the  fermenting  material  or  leaves 
will  be  communicated  to  the  pots  and  keep  the  soil  suffi- 
ciently moist.  Nevertheless,  the  plants  must  not  lack  for  water 
at  the  roota.  Air  should  be  given  at  Sodeg,  and  all  the 
ventilation  possible  above  that,  closin^^  at  55deg  and  maintain- 
ing a  temperature  of  50deg.  This  will  be  sufficient  until  the 
trusses  of  bloc|m  are  thrown  up.  When  the  planta  are  near 
coming  into  flower  they  should  be  gradually  withdrawn  from 
the  fermenting  bed  and  given  a  position  not  more  distant 
from  the  glass  than  1ft  to  the  foliage,  the  temperature  being 
still  50deg  at  night  and  55deg  in  the  daytime,  advancing  to 
65deg  from  sun  heat.  The  plants  will  need  little  or  no  syringing 
untilthe  fniit  is  ©et,  but  the  plants  must  be  kept  free  from 
aphides  by  fumigating  the  house  as  requii"ed,  so  as  to  have  the 
plants  quite  free  from  the  pests  by  tne  time  they  come  into 
flower.  When  the  fniit  is  set  ana  swelling  the  temperature 
may  be  raised  to  60deg  at  night,  and  that  of  the  day  to  65deg 
or  vOdeg,  advancing  lOdeg  to  15deg  or  more  from  sun  heat,  with 
free  ventilation,  but  not  cold  draughts,  as  drying  currents  of 
air  driving  on  the  fi-uits  dries  up  their  cuticles  and  ruins  the 
crop. 

SUCCESSION  PEACHES.— The  trees  casting  their  foliage 
should  not  be  hurried  by  removing  the  leaves  forcibly,  but 
admit  air  freely  at  night,  keeping  the  house  rather  close  in  the 
early  part  of  the  day.  Any  lifting  and  root-pruning  of  trees 
not  in  a  satisfactory  state  should  be  attended  to  whilst  the 
leaves  are  upon  the  trees,  not,  however,  until  the  wood  be- 
comes ripened.  The  best  description  of  trees  for  planting  in 
houses  are  thc«e  three  or  four  years  trained  to  walls  or  to 
trellises  under  slass,  and  prepared  bv  annual  lifting.  Such 
trees  transplant  safely.— G.   A.,   St.  Albans. 

The  Flower  Garden. 

BULBS  IN  GRASS.— When  the  planting  of  the  bulbs  in 
the  beds  and  borders  is  finished  there  are  often  a  number  of 
bulbs  left  which  will  do  admirably  for  this  purpose.  It  may 
also  be  consid-ered  advisable  to  purchase  some  of  the  commoner 
vajneties  for  the  jpurpose,  as  they  are  very  cheap.  The 
Narcissus,  including  the  Jonquil,  Crocus.  Snowdrop,  and 
several  species  of  Tulip,  are  the  most  suitable  for  naturalising. 
On-e  occasionally  meets  with  Hyacinths  and  bright  coloured 
Tulips  planted  in  the  grass,  but  as  a  rule,  unless  in  close 
proximity  to  beds  or  the  flower  garden,  they  do  not  lend  them- 
selves for  the  purpose.  When  selecting  bulbs  for  planting 
choose  only  those  which  will  harmonise  with  the  surroundings. 
Avoid  formal  patches  and  regularity,  plant  the  bulbs  so  that 
when  in  flower  they  appear  as  natural  as  possible.  In  the 
wild  ^rden,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  pleasure  grounds,  and  b^ 
the  side  of  woodland  walks  are  ideal  positions  for  N^arcissi. 
Masses  or  groups  of  one  varietur*  or  section,  have  a  more  pleas- 
ing effect  than  when  planted  in  mixture.  The  Crocuses  and 
Snowdrops  are  more  prominent,  especially  from  a  distance,  when 
planted  on  mounds  or  slopes.  U^naer  deciduous  trees  they  often 
thrive  better^  as  the  grass  is  not  usually  so  thick.  Never  plant 
bulbs  where  it  is  necessary  to  cut  the  ^rass  early  in  thedseason, 
as  this  would  mean  cutting  off  the  foliage  before  the  growth  is 
completed.  There  are  several  methods  of  planting  bulbs  in  the 
grass.  The  whole  of  the  turf  is  sometimes  removed  in  thin 
layeTB,  the  bulbs  planted,  and  the  turf  relaid.  Another  system 
is  to  partially  lift  the  turf  here  and  there  with  a  spade  in  a 
eloping  position,  several  bulbs  are  then  placed  under  the  spade, 
after  which  it  is  withdrawn.  A  third  method  is  to  make  a  hole 
with  a  crowbar,  drop  in  a  little  old  potting  soil,  place  in  the 
bulb,  filling  up  the  hole  with  the  same  material. 

LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY.— Beds  of  these  in  varying  posi- 
tions are  always  useful  for  supplying  one  of  our  most  popular 
flowers  for  cutting.  Although  they  thrive  for  years  without 
being  lifted  and  replanted,  more  satisfactory  results  are  ob- 
tained when  the  roots  are  taken  up  and  the  beds  deeply  dug 
and  manured  every  four  or  five  yeai-s.  If  a  portion  of  the  stock 
are  done  each  year,  a  few  of  the  best-  crowns  will  come  in  useful 
for  forcing  in  pots  or  boxes.  The  beds  should  be  raised  seveml 
inches  above  tne  ground  level,  especially  in  cold  situations,  5ft 
is  a  convenient  width  to  make  the  beds.  A  difficulty  is  some- 
times experienced  in  finding  suitable  subjects  for  borders  with 
a  northern  aspect,  in  such  a  position  Lilv  of  the  Valley  thrive 
splendidly.  Established  beds  should  be  cleared  and  top-dressed 
with  some  well-decayed  manure. 

LAWNS.— The  mowing  of  the  grass  having  Ijeen  discon- 
tinued wormcasts  will  make  their  appearance.  These  must'  be 
brushed  about  with  a  broom,  and  the  grass  rolled  fairly  fre- 
quently when  the  weather  is  mild.  Before  putting  away  the 
mowing  machines  for  the  winter  they  must  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  overhauleil.  Any  repairs  necessary  should  be 
attended  to  now  rather  than  left  till  the  spring. 


CALOCHORTI.— Most  of  these  beautiful  bulbous  plants  are 
hardy.  A  well  drained  border  facing  south  will  be  found 
suitable  for  the  majority  of  the  species.  The  soil  should  consist 
principally  of  leaf  moiifd  and  road  grit.  October  and  Novem- 
ber are  the  best  months  for  planting.  Dibble  the  bulbs  in  the 
soil  3in  deep  and  3in  to  4in  apait.  It  may  be  found  advisable 
to  cover  the  border,  after  they  are  planted,  with  branches  of 
Yew  or  Bracken,  as  partial  protection  from  excessive  rains. 
Several  of  the  Calochorti  commence  growing  early  in  the  year, 
when  the  covering  must  be  removed.  During  severe  weather 
the  few  growths  above^  ground  can  be  protected  with  small 
twigs  of  Yew. — A.  O.,  Kew. 

Tbe  Kitcben  Garden. 

MUSHROOM  BEDS.— More  bed%  should  now  be  made,  to 
suoreed  those  made  in  September.  The  former  will  now  be  m 
bearing,  and  with  good  management  will  continue  for  some 
weeks.  The  wecret  in  growing  good  and  abundant  crops  of 
Mushrooms  is  in  the  selection  and  preparation  of  manure.  It  is 
quite  hopeless  to  expect  good  crops  from  manure  where  the 
horses  are  continually  under  phy:>ic  or  drugs,  and  this  >s  often 
the  case  during  the  hunting  season  in  some  stables.  Of  oouree, 
the  better  the  horses  are  fed  the  better  will  be  the  Mushrooms, 
provided  the  manure  is  well  prepared.  It  should  not  be  allowed 
to  remain  in  a  heap  long  enough  to  heat  into  a  white  mould ; 
this  will  prove  fatal.  At  this  sea.son  of  the  year  an  open  shed 
is  necessary  for  the  preparation  of  the  manure  in  order  to  keep 
it  dry. 

PROTECTIXG  PLANTS.— As  frcst  may  be  upon  us  any 
night  it  will  be  wise  to  be  ready  with  material  for  protecting 
such  plants  as  will  need  it.  Globe  Artichokes  should  be  watched, 
and  before  the  weather  becomes  severe  these  shoukl  be  well 
protected  by  wrapping  the  lower  part  of  the  leaves  and  stems 
up  with  bracken  or  long  dry  litter  or  straw;  or  a  good  ooatine 
of  fine  coal  ashes  will  keep  off  a  gi-eat  deal  of  frost.  Celery ^will 
al»o  need  some  kind  of  shelter  should  the  weather  prove  severe. 
Tlie  lights  should  be  placed  over  Parslev  before  the  leaves 
become  frozen  badly.  Oiice  this  happens  decav  seta  in,  and 
the  croD  is  greatly  injured.  The  lights  should  be  removed 
during  the  day  unless  it  rains;  or,  as  may  happen,  a  little  frost 
continues  during  the  day. 

CAULIFLOWERS.— Any  heads  fit  to  cut  should  be  placed 
in  a  cool  shed  or  cellar.  The  best  way  to  keep  these  fresh  for 
as  long  a  time  as  po«?fiible  is  to  take  plant  and  roots  attached, 
and  cover  the  roots  with  a  little  soil.  In  this  way  the  heads 
will  keep  quite  fresh  for  two  or  three  weeks. 

RHUBARB.— Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  Apples  an  early  start 
will  be  necessary  with  the  forcing  of  Rhubarb.  The  earliest 
kinds  may  be  introduced  to  the  Mushroom  house  under  the  side 
beds  of  Slelon  or  Cucumber  houses.  Where  these  are  open  at 
the  front,  as  is  the  case  in  many  of  the  modem  built  houses, 
there  is  no  better  place  for  forcing  Rhubarb  and  Seakale.  It 
is  an  easy  matter  to  hang  some  garden  mats  up  m  front  of  the 
stage  to  keep  the  roots  dark  and  warm,  and  here  they  will  move 
quickly. 

EARLY  PEAS  AND  BEANS.— An  early  batch  of  these  may 
now  be  sown  in  pots  and  placed  in  cold  frames,  5in  pots  being 
suitable.  Rather  more  Peas  should  be  sown  at  this  time  of  year 
than  later.  The  Beans  may  be  sown  in  3in  pots,  two  Beans  in 
each  pot.  This  is  much  more  safe  than  sowing  on  the  cold  soil. 
The  plants  will  of  necessity  make  slow  progress  till  the  turn  of 
the  days.  They  will  be  none  the  worse  on  this  account.— A.  T., 
Cirencester. 


Self-sown    Hardy    Cyclamens. 

It  is  sometimes  stated  that  hardy  Cyclamens  require  a  fairlv 
moist  soil,  but  this  is  far  from  being  the  case,  as  it  will  flourish 
in  ground  that  is  dust-drv  in  the  summer,  and  the  innumerable 
instances  that  may  be  adduced  of  these  plants  thriving  in  soil 
from  which  every  particle  of  moisture  is  abstracted  by  inter- 
lacing tree  roots  afford  proof  positive  that  dampness  at  tiie 
root  IS  not  necessary  for  them.  In  planting,  either  an  annual 
top-dressing  of  sandy  leaf  mould  should  be  given  or  the  oorms 
should  be  placed  3in  deep  in  the  soil.  The  curious  seed-pods, 
with  their  curled-up  stalks,  do  not  ripen  their  seeds  until  the 
second  yeai*.  If  left  on  the  plants  they  will  frequently  pro- 
duce self-sown  seedlings,  and  cases  often  occur  where  a  colony 
has  more  than  quadrupled  itself  in  a  few  years  by  thia  means, 
but,  as  mice  are  extremely  fond  of  the  seeds  when  ripe,  and 
slugs,  l)eetles,  and  grubs  often  destroy  them,  it  is  generally 
wiser  to  protect  them  during  their  long  ripening  period,  and 
then  to  gather  them  and  sow  in  boxes  where  the  young  plants 
may  be  attended  to  in  a  small  sUte.  Flowering  plants  may  be 
obtained  from  seed  in  three  or  four  years.  The  nomenclature 
of  the  genus  is  .•■omewhat  confusing,  most  of  the  various  species 
having  a  long  list  of  svTionyms,  while  in  some  cases  the  same 
j  name  has  been  applied  to  several  species. 
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All  Correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  ahoald  be 
directed  to  ''Thb  Editor/'  12,  Mitrb  Court  Chahbxrb, 
Flebt  Strsxt,  London,  E.G.  Persons  sending  manuscript 
or  photographs,  when  not  specially  requested  by  the  editor, 
ana  making  no  demand  for  remuneration,  are  presumed  to 
solicit  publication  without  payment.  In  order  that  no  mis- 
understanding ma^  arise,  and  in  order  to  secure  the  return 
of  their  contributions,  contributors  should  state  the  fact 
that  they  expect  remuneration,  and  in  all  cases,  even  when 
contributing  voluntarily,  correspondents  should  enclose  a 
stamped  envelope  if  they  expect  their  enclosure  to  be 
returned. 

BOOK  ON  MUSHROOMS  (G.  F.,  and  C.  O.  D.).-" Mush- 
rooms for  the  Million "  has  been  out  of  print  for  some  years. 

ASTER  VIMINEUS  (E.  T.  H.).— This  is  a  well-known 
perennial  Aster  or  Michaelmas  Daisy.  It  is  propagated  by 
cuttings  or  by  division  of  the  rootstock.   . 

LEAVING  EDGINGS  OF  GOLDEN  FEATHER  PYRE- 
THRUM  (An  Amateur). — We  presume  the  plants  aire  venr 
dwarf  and  compact,  in  which  case  and  being  plants  from  seeds 
recently  they  will  answer  admirably,  being  very  effective  in 
spring.  A  little  fresh  soil  placed  around  the  plants  up  to  the 
stem  will  do  good. 

THE  WINTER  FLOWERING  SWEET  PEAS.-The 
following  enquiry  and  reply  are  taken  from  the  American 
"Florists'  Exchange":— I  have  a  house,  20ft  by  100ft,  8ft  to 
15ft  high  from  walks,  in  which  I  wish  to  grow  winter  Sweet 
Peas.  Which  would  be  preferable— solid  beds  (walled  up), 
raised  wooden  benches,  or  planting  in  the  ground,  with  bricks 
Gin  high  as  sides  P  In  what  depth  of  soil  should  the  Peas  be 
planted,  how  far  apart,  and  what  distance  apart  should  the 
rows  be?  What  is  the  best,  tying  material?  What  night  and 
day  temperature  respectively  do  the  plants  require.— Sub- 
scriber. [Winter-flowering  Sweet  Peas  can  be  safely  planted 
in  a  house  8ft  to  15ft  high.  Beds,  walled  or  boarded,  6in  to 
lOin  long,  are  the  best.  The  soil  should  be  about  15in  deep, 
well  manured  with  short  cow  manure.  Have  the  plants  3in  to 
5in  apart  in  the  rows,  and  the  rows  4ft  to  5ft  if  planted 
lengthwise,  and  lOin  to  12in  if  planted  crosswise.  For  supports 
run  one  wire  on  top  and  one  on  bottom  of  each  row,  connect- 
ing the  same  with  a  string,  the  same  as  is  done  with  Smilax. 
The  temperature  at  night,  before  the  plants  begin  to  flower, 
should  be  40deg  to  45deg,  and  during  tne  day  55deg  to  65deg, 
according  to  cloudy  or  bright  weather  •  when  beginning  to  bloom 
the  temperature  can  be  raised  to  SOdeg  at  night  and  60deg  to 
75deg  by  day.— Ant.  C.  Zvolanek.] 

STREPTOCARPUS  CULTURE  (A.  L.  R.).— It  is  remark- 
able that  jrou  cannot,  grow  this  plant,  as  you  are  so  sucoessful 
with  Gloxinias,  and  the  culture  \&  of  the  simplest.  The  seed, 
which  should  be  of  the  best  strain,  may  be  sown  early  in 
February,  in  well-drained  pots,  or  small  pans,  of  finely  sifted 
soil,  composed  of  peat,  leaf  mould  and  sand  in  about  equal 
proportions.  Some  growers  use  turfy  loam  instead  of  peat. 
After  the  seeds  are  thinly  sown  and  only  very  slightly  covered 
with  soil,  they  should  be  carefully  watere<l,  piac^  in  a  tem- 
perature of  about  65deg,  and  kept  shaded.  On  the  appear- 
ance of  the  seedlings  ^  sharp  look-out  must  be  kept  to  prevent 
them  damping,  and  as  soon  as  large  enough  they  should  be 
pricked  off  about  lin  apart  in  other  pots  of  similar  size,  and 
m  due  course  potted  into  single  ones.  Seedlings  from  good 
plants  flower  the  same  seas-on  if  sown  early  and  grown  on 
without  check  in  a  warm  greenhouse.  Seedling  plants  kept 
through  the  winter  will  bloom  with  the  utmost  profusion  in 
the  following  summer.  As  the  leaves  ripen  water  should  be 
withheld,  and  when  they  die  away  the  plants  may  be  kept  in  a 
dry  place  till  the  following  spring.  A  portion  of  the  plants 
may  be  started  about  February,  and  some  retained  for  suc- 
cession. Place  in  a  temperature  of  55deg  to  65deg.  The  soil 
best  suited  for  them  is  lumpy  loam  and  kof  mould  in  about 
<»qual  parts,  with  the  addition  of  a  sixth  of  sharp  sand,  and  a 
sprinkling  of  charcoal.  No  water  will  be  requirea  until  growth 
begins^  except  a  sprinkling  about  the  pots  to  prevent  the  soil 
becoming  too  dry.  When  growing  the  plants  require  plenty 
of  water,  but  the  soil  must  never  be  made  sodden  and  sour  by 
needless  applications.  A  light  position  and  shading  from 
very  bright  sunshine  will  ensure  a  sturdy  growth.  We  should 
••^y  you  keep  the  plants  too  wet  and  too  close  for  their  healthy 
growth. 


N.C.S.  FLORAL  MEETING  (J.  Smith).— The  next  meeting 
will  be  held  at  the  Essex  Hall,  Essex  Street.  Strand,  London, 
on  November  18.  You  have  just  missed  sending  to  the  Floral 
Committee's  meeting,  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  Could  you 
not  send  to  the  R.H.S.  for  their  consideration? 

GREASY  COAT  APPLE.— "N.  H.  P.''  suggests  that  this 
may  be  the  ''Greasy  Pippin"  mentioned  by  Downing  in  his 
"  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America.** 

WALNUT-LEAVED  KIDNEY  POTATO  (I.  W.  A.).— It  is 
not  the  same  variety  as  the  Ash-leaved.  The  leaves  are  of  a 
different  shape,  size,  and  colour,  the  stems  more  dwarf,  and  the 
tubers  smaller.  Miniature  Hyacinths  we  believe  are  only  small 
specimens  of  the  common  Hyacinth. 

WORKING  SEEDLING  BRIARS  (Idem).— You  may  pot 
the  planti^  and  keep  them  plunged  in  ooal  ashes  about  an  inch 
over  the  rims  of  the  pots,  taking  care  to  keep  them  well  sui>- 
plied  with  water.  The  only  fear  is  too  weak  growth,  and  root- 
ing beyond  the  pots.  They  may  be  turned  out  of  the  pots  after 
the  buds  have  taken. 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS.— Correspondent*  vohose,  queries  are 
unanswered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  «w- 
suit  the  following  number.     (A.   E.).— Vanda  sanderiana. 

NAMES  OF  FRUIT.~Corre«pond«n<«  whose  queries  are 
unanswered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  con- 
sult the  following  numbet*.  (G.  B.,  St.  Donates) — 1,  a  local 
variety ;  2,  Empeior  Alexander ;  3,  Nelson's  Codlin ;  4,  Ailing- 
ton  Pippin ;  5,  Flanders  Pippin :  6,  Doyenne  du  Comice. 
(K.).— Uvedale's  St.  Germain.  (W.  C.  and  S.).— Pear  Beurre 
Berckmans. 


Meteorolegictl  Motes. 

Suasaz  Weathap^ 

The  total  rainfall  at  Abbots  Leigh,  Haywaids  Heath,  for 
the  past  month  was  4.99in,  being  1.24in  above  the  average. 
The  heaviest  fall  was  0.5oin  on  the  18th ;  rain  fell  on  twenty- 
six  days.  The  maximum  temperature  was  65deg  on  the  1st; 
the  minimum  32deg  on  the  2oth ;  mean  maximum,  58.20deg; 
m^n  minimum,  43.24deg;  mean  temperature,  50.72deg,  which 
is  2.55deg  above  the  normal  for  the  month.  A  wet  month, 
but  fortunately  a  mild  one.  The  amount  of  rain  has  not  been 
too  much.  It  is  still  dry  at  2ft  from  the  surface  in  many 
places.— R.  I, 

Oetobep  Waathep  at  DaafoPd.  Laloestep. 

The  past  month  hais  been  a  very  dull  and  wet  one,  there 
having  been  a  fall  of  rain  on  fifteen  days,  making  a  total  of 
4.77in.  The  greatest  amount  fell  during  the  night  of  the  16th, 
when  1.48in  were  registered.  Although  we  had  a  few  windy 
days,  yet  there  has  been  an  absence  of  such  gales  as  are  usually 
associated  with  the  month  of  October.  The  temperature  has 
been  normal,  49.8deg  being  the  mean  for  the  month;  the 
warmest  day  was  the  6th,  when  67deg  was  recorded,  and  the 
lowest  minimum  registered  was  30deg  on  the  eighth  morning  of 
the  month.— F.  L.  D. 

Ootobap  Waathap  at  Balvolp  Castle. 

The  prevailing  direction  of  the  wind  was  8.;  total  twelve 
days.  The  total  rainfall  was  3.89in;  this  fell  on  twenty-six 
days,  and  is  l.llin  above  the  average  for  the  month;  the 
greatest  daily  fall  was  1.02in  on  the  16th.  Barometer  (cor- 
rected and  reduced) :  hi^est  reading  30.071  in  on  the  6th  at 
9  a.m. ;  lowest  reading  29.139in  on  the  15th  at  9  a.m. ;  mean 
of  9  a.m.  and  9  p.m.  readings  29.645in.  Thermometers: — 
highest  in  the  shade,  65deg  on  the  Ist^  lowest  on  the  screen. 
27deg  on  the  24th;  mean  of  daily  maxima  55.74deg;  mean  of 
daily  minima  40.80deg;  mean  temperature  of  the  month, 
48.27deg,  which  is  0.03deg  above  the  average ;  mean  tempera- 
ture of  the  earth  at  3ft,  o2.45deg,  which  is  1.24deg  above  the 
average.  Total  sunshine  107  hours  5  minutes,  which  is  8  hours 
44  minutes  above  the  average;  there  were  three  sunless  days. 
— W    H.  Divers. 


Trade  CitaiogBes  Bteeiied. 


Austin  and  McAslan,  89,  Mitchell  Street^  Glasgow. — Trees  and  Plants. 
H.  Barker,  Bosemont,  Whittlesford,  Csmbs.— Hardy  Plants, 
Clibrans,     Altrincham. — 1,     Ornamental    Trees,    Shrubs,    Conifers, 

Climbing    Plants,    Sfc, ;   2,    Rosea;     3,    Herbaceous  and   Alpine 

Plants ;    4,  Fruits. 
James  Cocker  and  Sons,  Aberdeen. — Roses  and  Herbaceous  Plants. 
F.  C.  Heinemann,  Erfurt,  Germany. — Norelties  1908. 
Little  and  Ballantyne,  Carlisle. — Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses. 
Boustan  Servan  and  Co.,  St.  Bemy  de  Provence,  France.— SeeeJs. 
Wm.  Watson  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Clontarf  Nurseries,  Dublin. — Fruits, 

Trees,  Roses, 
W.  Wells  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Merstham,  SniTej. —-Chrysanthemums  1907.B. 
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The  Midland  Agiicaltoral  and  Dairy  College. 

We  hare  been  fayoured  with  a  number  of  reports  of  the 
work  being  done  by  this  excellent  institution,  wiiich  is  con- 
tributed to  by  the  counties  of  Derby,  I^eicester.  Nottingham, 
and  the  Lindsey  parts  of  Lincolnshire.  Some  of  tne  i>epo«rt8  deal 
with  pnactical  experiments  which  have  been  carried  out  in  these 
seveiral  counties,  and  the  results  will  provide  interesting  food 
for  discussion  in  future  papers,  when  tne  fruits  of  investigation 
may  be  ur^ed  in  evidence  to  induce  farmers  to  reform  some  of 
their  practices  at  a  time  when  immediate  action  is  necessary. 
Farmers  are  slow  of  conviction,  but  they  are  also  very  i-eady  to 
forget,  so  they  need  convincing  at  the  right  time. 

A  very  good  report  is  that  of  the  Analytical  Department, 
The  fees  charged  for  analysis  are  very  low,  being  about  hsM  the 
cost  of  making  them,  and  it  is  the  farmer's  own  fault  if  he  is 
impoeed  upou  oj  fraudulent  persona  when  he  has  such  a  cheap 
sareguard  in  his  own  hands.  The  report  treadfi,  "So  large  a 
proportion  of  food  stufiPs  have  been  impure  (in  some  cases 
causing  a  loss  of  stock  which  would  not  otherwise  have  been  dis- 
co verea)  that  the  money  paid  by  sellers  in  compensation  for 
deficiency  of  valuable  ingi^ients,  or  to  cover  loss  which  has 
taken  {dace,  has  been  far  more  than  the  total  cost  of  all  the 
analyses.'* 

The  analysis  of  fertilisers  has  benefited  farmers  only  in 
leaser  degree^  and  has  been  instrumental  in  preventing  the  use 
of  worthtess  ingredients,  as  well  as  in  otJier  cases  proving  that 
valuable  ingredients  were  not  present  in  the  guaranteed 
amounts,  thus  obliging  manufacturers  to  make  suitable  allow- 
ances. 

That  farmers  are  becoming  more  alive  to  the  advantage  of 
having  their  purchases  analysed  is  shown  by  a  steady  increa^^e 
in  the  number  of  samples  sent  in.  Amongst  the  food  stuff 
analyses  were  two  of  linseed  cakes.  There  was  little  difference 
between  them  except  in  the  matter  of  oil.  Both  were  fairly 
pure,  but  No.  1,  which  was  of  foreign  manufacture,  and  sold  at 
£8  6s.,  contained  only  7.90  per  cent,  of  oil,  and  was  not  so 
cheap  as  No.  2,  whicn  contained  11.30  per  cent,  and  cost 
£8  los.  As  the  report  states,  both  were  fairly  pure,  but  purity 
alone  is,  in  our  opinion,  though  imx>ortant  enough,  less  so  than 
the  presence  of  a  good  proportion  of  oil.  A  linseed  oake  con- 
taining but  7.90  per  cent,  of  oil  would  be  poor  stuff  to  put  in 
the  horses'  porrioge  tub. 

Two  samples  of  linseed  cake  contained  a  great  deal  too 
much  water,  but  as  a  rule  there  was  an  improvement  in  this 
respect.  At  any  rato,  the  addition  of  water  is  a  very  harmless 
form  of  adulteration.  The  report  says,  "There  is  much  room 
for  improvement  in  linseed  cakes,  judging  from  the  eleven 
samples  sent  in,  for  of  these  only  six  could  be  reported  as 
satisfactory." 

Proceeding  to  report  on  ordinary  undecoilicated  cotton 
cakes,  a  somewhat  remarkable  case  is  recorded  of  eight  sheep 
out  of  forty  having  died  from  being  fed  too  liberally  on  cotton 
cake  of  very  good  quality.  The  cake  was  made  from  pure 
Egyptian  seed,  but  the  analysis  given  shows  that  it  could  not 
have  been  thoroughly  cleaned  before  crushing.  Still,  the  oake 
should  not  have  killed  these  sheep  unless  they  were  fed  ad 
lihitum  on  that  and  nothing  else ;  but  they  had  something  else, 
viz.,  some  bran.  Was  it  foreign  bran.?  Was  it  cheap  bran 
largely  adulterated  with  warehouse  or  mill  sweepings .?  Before 
condemning  that  cotton  oake  we  should  like  to  know  more 
about  the  bran. 

Only  two  samples  of  decorticated  cotton  oake  were  received 
as  against  fourteen  of  the  ordinary  kind.  Is  it  going  out  of 
use?  It  may  be  diflScult  to  pixxjure,  but  from  the  results  of 
our  own  experience  we  can  very  fullv  endorse  the  words  of  the 
report,  which  read:  "In  cases  which  have  come  to  hand  the 
decorticated  cotton  cake  has  proved  to  be  very  cheap,  at  half 
as  much  again  as  the  undecorticated,  another  proof  that  the 
price  per  ton  has  nothing  to  do  with  real  cheapnei^s." 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  labour  involved  in  breaking  decorti- 
cated* cotton  cake,  and  we  have  contended  before  that  as  the 
men  did  not  like  it  there  was  a  quiet  conspiracv  to  m'lke  its  use 
unsatisfactory.  We  have  found  compound  cakes  and  meals  to 
be  of  very  great  use  in  the  uprearing  of  cattle  and  sheep,  but 
it  is  so  necessary  to  have  good  and  digestible  food  for  young 
animals  that  every  care  should  be  taken  that  no  deleterious  in- 
gredients find  their  way  into  such  cakes  or  meals  ;  but  of  thirty- 
five  samples  sent  to  the  laboratory,  no  less  than  fifteen  were 
found  to  contain  dangerous    material,  and  "in    twelve     cases 


animals  were  reported  to  have  been  killed  or  made  ill  by  the 
use  of  so-called  rood  stuffs." 

Seven  samples  of  cake  contained  the  podsonoas  husk  of  the 
castor  oil  heain,  which  induced  severe  scouring.  Mysterious 
cases  of  bad  scouring  after  consuming  mixed  cake  would  in  our 
opinion  reouire  close  investigation.  The  report  states  that 
safflower  cake  often  contains  castor  husk,  and  as  safflower  oake 
is  cheap,  some  makers  are  tempted  to  use  it  in  comx>ound  cakes. 

In  mentioning  offals  we  will  only  quote  one  paragraph. 
"From  the  experience  of  this  year  it  would  be  well  if  farmers 
carefully  examined  samples  of  sliarps,  fourths,  and  bran  on 
arrival,  and  had  more  samples  of  these  substances  analysed." 
Was  it  one  of  these  doubtful  samples  of  bran  which  helped  to 
give  cotton  cake  a  bad  character  ? 

Fertilisers. 

Basic  slag.— Farmers  are  advised  to  insist  on  a  guarantee 
of  the  proportion  of  phosphate  soluble  in  a  2  per  cent,  solution 
of  citric  acid. 

Superphosphate  of  lime  was  found  generally  satisfactory  and 
up  to  guarantee. 

We  have  often  been  asked  to  inspect*  samples  of  cheap 
manure  which  the  purchaser  has  looked  upon  as  first  class 
because  it  was  almcst  poisonous  to  approach.  The  stench  and 
fumes  of  escaping  ammonia  were  dreadful .  Many  farmers  like 
a  manure  which  smells,  regardless  or  ignorant  of  the  fact  that 
with  the  smeU  value  may  escape,  and  the  stronger  the  smell  the 
greater  the  loss.  The  report  points  out  that  many  small 
makers  produce  these  evil  smelling  manures  by  mixing  partly 
decomposed  nitrogenous  substances  with  lime.  The  result  is  a 
compound  which  very  rapidlv  decreases  in  value. 

A  sample  of  soot  w«s  analysed  which  contained  5.57  per  cent, 
nitrogen,  equal  to  6,76  per  ceint.  ammonia,  and  very  cheap  at 
28.S.  per  ton.  We  should  think  so,  as  it  would  mean  suIphat'O  of 
ammonia  at  £5  10s.  But  we  have  to  give  42s.  to  45s.  for  good 
soot. 

Work  on  the  Home  Farm. 

Tlie  weather  is  still  very  unsettled,  with  a  good  deal  of 
heavy  rain,  and  as  the  days  snorten  and  evaporation  decreases, 
there  is  little  prospect  of  a  dry  surface  this  side  of  February. 
We  are  sorry  to  hear  that  a  large  breadth  of  com  is  still  out 
in  some  parts.  It  is  a  very  serious  matter  to  have  corn  out  in 
November. 

Potato  delivery  and  wheat  sowing  are  still  the  main  items 
of  the  work.  The  land  from  which  potatoes  have  been  taken  is 
being  ploughed  and  drilled.  The  ploughing  brings  to  light 
many  potatoes,  showing  that  the  gathering  has  not  been  too 
well  done.  These  plough ings,  including  as  9iey  do  a  good  deal 
of  sound  seed,  are  readily  saleable  at  408.  unsorted,  but  the 
demands  of  our  own  pigstyes  forbid  their  being  sold. 

We  are  drilling  eleven  pecks  of  wheat  per  acre,  and  as  the 
seed  is  small  it  will  be  thick  enough,  especially  as  the  land,  being 
sticky  and  wet,  the  old  adage  will  apply,  "  Sow  wheat  in  mud,  it 
will  grow  like  a  wood."  All  the  wheat  we  have  seen  this  year 
Ls  more  or  lees  undeveloped,  but  it  is  all  the  better  for  seed  pur- 
poses in  a  late  seed  time.  Sowing  from  now  onwards  until 
December,  the  young  plant  has  no  chance  to  attain  sufficient 
strength  to  resist  bird  attacks.  Larks  are  already  coming 
over  in  large  flocks,  and  there  will  be  trouble  when  the  young 
wheat  is  peeping  through.  Dressing  with  tar  will  keep  rooks 
off,  but  it  is  but  a  small  deterrent  to  larks. 

The  wheat  trade  is  flat— down  Is.  6d.  per  quarter.  Barley 
holds  its  own  well.  Threshing  has  been  quieter.  Most  farmeii 
have  had  a  round,  and  the  wet  weather  has  not  been  encourag- 
ing for  going  on.  It  has  been  bad  weather  for  getting  beans 
home.  Some  have  been  threshed,  but  have  proved  disappointing. 

Cows  are  milking  well  now  they  are  up  and  kept  warm. 
Milk  is  scarce,  and  butter  a  good  price.  Eggs  are  also  dear, 
but  November  is  the  dear  month. 


Statistics. 


American  Imports  cf  Nanery  Stock. 

The  total  value  of  the  nursery  stock  (plants,  trees,  shrubs, 
vines,  &c.),  imported  into  the  United  States  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  190(3,  was  $1,617,622,  as  against  $1,512,066  in 
1905  and  $1,496,427  in  1904.  The  countries  sending  the  largest 
quantities,  and  the  value  of  same,  were  as  under: — 


Belgrium 

Bermuda 

France     

Germany 

Japan       

Netherlands  ... 
United  Kingdom 
Other  Countries 


190t 

1905 

1906 

$223,666 

$223,181 

$265,149 

32,954 

35,424 

28.967 

283,787 

297,850 

280,711 

111,871 

98,901 

120,845 

68,581 

71,222 

63.243 

644,059 

642,858 

689,394 

95,513 

106,32^ 

103,720 

35,293 

36,303 

65,5^ 

jppf«r- 
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WARE'S 

HARDY 


-ft, 


PERENNIALS 

5  rtiiiplaj  Ihe  flrst*oaMti  ^rier  planting.     Ij  auirieii 

w^fhT.*  ^^  V^  *^^'«^^^  '^■"^  "^^  "f  pTmiU  wlM  h^ 
lurmthed  in  order  for  jjbnting.  Colouring,  effect, 
and  kDitbj  perirvd  o^  flywei  Lp  g  ipMially  cona]dtr«4, 

'■■""  *;i,^*™'«  ColJectlarw  to  offer  In- 

Pi€ONIES.  VIOLETS  Vmeiug  Lduinpa), 

KOSES.  strong,  in  pots  or  ftuin  thfl  KftJiind. 

Smait  Ordf^ra/^f^llin^j  up  gapi  m  fxUtina  if  order  t  or 

/or  special  pQMU  loiif ,  ieiti  rtcfii^  ennataitention  a« thot' 

ht  ia  rf^t  qt*  a  nt  i  iif *     5>>?*m  a  t  Term  i  fur  hirgt  bM^frs. 

HEW     CATALOQOE     frea    by    pwt, 

Addi>«s9   Dept,   A, 


WARE'S  NURSERIES.  FELTHAW 


Roses 

THE  TRIUMPH  OF  THE  YEAR 

AT  the  recent  National  Hoj© 
-^  Society's  Show,  th^only  Rose 
whicK  waa  awarded  a  Gold  Medal 
WfiBthe  gorgeous  "Avoca/'  Perfect 
ID  foi  DEI,  and  of  a  deep  crimson  scarlet 
colour,  the  ^'Airoca  "  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  finefit  Hybrid  Tea  Eosts 
yet  produeed  by  tbe  house  of  Alex. 
DicksoB  A  S on gr ,  Ltd . 

a  li$t  o/irtrtiiy  huTuiretii 
iyf  Bose»j  •with  hinU  t^n 
pruning,    rearing ^  etc. 

Write /"or  a  coptf 

fff-cfoj* '- — — 

ALEX,  DICKSON 
&    SONS,    Ltd., 

ftojal  Nurseries, 
NEWT0WNARnS,   .    , 
Ca.  DOWN,  IRELANU. 


Indispensable  to  all  lovers  of  a  garden  are  our 

NEW  ROSE  and  BULB  CATALOGUES, 

r.^^^,^°^  ^^  unpuhlished  llluetrationi,  FULL 

CULTURAL      DIRECTIONS     sent    free    on 

application   by 

GEMEH  A  BOURG,  *^"?.S.^K«° 

Thelaraett  Roae  Groiftrt  and  Hutb  Imp&rttrM  of  the 
t  on  ttJiijU .     Ordert  from  £  1  ^nt  frti  of  cAa  rgt. 

Our    pr(M)|]cU  «r«   StronKer,    IliirdUr  ^nd 
Cheaper  than  An>'wli«rc  elie. 


WEST'S    PATENT    GAHDEN    SDNDfirES 

e^wrieiiTlirin  h^^i  ^^^^nted  duriiiK  !5  years  of  pmctital 
tX val^nf  rr* '^.''^^'''i'^  «iiDdT*«s.  That  bv  iSe  better 
•reiept  [n  vtder  iheir  eJcpen^  u  douhjy  repaid      From 

C.  K.   WKST.  Hrctom  Hill.  London.  S.E. 


£27.500,000 


rpiMBER  to  the  valce  of 
^  the  above  sum,  was  Im- 
ported into  Great  Britain 
during:  1906.  The  bulk  of 
this  could  b©  produced 
equally  well  in  this  country 
as  abroad.  Britain's  adapt- 
ability for  timber  growing 
is  proved  beyond  dispute. 


This  book,  ill  u&t  rated  and 
bonnd  hn  hartdsonriQ  cover, 
JK  will      interest     you      in 

'^k     thie  Important  eubjecr* 


J 


ALL  LAND  OWNERS, 

Estate  Aj^ents,  Factors,  Stewards, 
Foreaters,  and  everyone  connected 
wUh  the  care  and  management  of 
targe  area$  of  land,  should  possess 
this  tiook— they  wilL  find  it 

IMDISPElStSABLE. 

We  shati  be  pteased  to  forward 

a  copy,  gratia    and    post    free 

on    requests 


CLIBRANS, 

.A.  i:.*r  RI 2V  C  IX.A.  IKE 

-  AN!)  _ 


THUBSOAT,  NOVBMBBB  m  IWT. 


Tbe  Apple  Election, 

HE  result   of   th«    "Bleotion   of 
Api>le8    for    Private   Qardeii8»" 
recorded  on  page  436,  must,  I 
think,  be  ooneidered  eztxemelx 
interesting  and  gratifying,  and 
the  thanks  of  all  readers  will,  I  am 
sure,  be  gratefully  accorded  to  the 
rnaDy  experienced  fruit  growers  who  sent 
in  lists.     I  can  understand  the  feeling 
which  prompted   Mr.    Barnes    to   write 
"  I  would  rather  have  seen  the  election  based  on 
twenty-four  each  of  kiicl:  en  and  dessert  Apples/' 
for  it  is  indeed  d.fficult  to  choose   what   one 
considers  te  be  the  best  twelve;   but  the  very 
difficulty  of  the  task  makes  it  the  more  interest- 
ing, and  induces  one  to  weigh  the  qualities  of 
the  numerous  varieties  most  carefully.    In  large 
establishments    a     much    greater    number    of 
varieties  could  and  should  be  grown  ^   but  the 
object  of  this  election  was  to  determine  the  best 
dozen  in  each  section  fox  the  benefit   of   the 
thousands  of  gardeners  who  can  only  grow  a 
limited  collection.    Those  who  require  a  larger 
list  will  be  able  to  make  a  splendid  selection 
from  the  additional  list  published  together  with 
the  number  of  votes  received.    Soil  and  climatic 
conditions  evidently  play  a  most  important  pait 
in  the  "quality  as  well  as  cropping  powers  of 
varieties,  for  I  note  that  no  less  than  71  desseit 
varieties  were  enumerated  in  the  42  voting  lists 
sent  in.    Again,  owing  to  the  fact  that  several 
varieties  received  the  same  number  of  votes,  tie 
number  elected  is  17  instead  of  12. 

I  was  quite  prepared  to  find  among  the  elected 
either  Irish  Peach  or  Ued  Juneating,  as  there  is 
really  not  much  to  choose  between  them  as  first 
earlies.  The  former,  however,  outstripped  the 
latter  by  15  votes,  probably  owing  to  the  fact 
that  Juneating,  though  a  very  old  sort,  is  not  so 
widely  known  as  Irish  Peach.  Other  early  kinds 
elected  are  Lady  Sndeley,  Devonshire  Qoarrenden, 
and  Beauty  of  Bath.  Of  the  two  former  I  have 
nothing  but  praise  to  write,  but  I  can  say  very 
little  in  favour  of  the  quality  of  Beauty  of  Bath 

RBADBRS  are  req nested  to  send  notices  of  Gafdeniac 
Appointmenta  or  Notes  of  Horticaltural  Inteieet, 
Intimations  of  Meetings.  Qaeriee,  and  all  Artlelee  wc 
Publication,  offioially  to  **  THB  ■DITOR."  at 
12,  Mltra  Court  Chiunbers.  Fleat  9tP••^, 
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«fi  grown  in  the  Midlands,  although  I  admit  its  attractive  ap- 
pearance and  &Qd  cropping  powers.     To  follow  the  very  early 
voiriiftties,  I  kmw  of  nothing  to  compare  in:  regard  to  quality 
.      viFlU  the  old   Kerry   Pippin — small,   but  clean   and   bright  in 
>  ^  ^:4p^e4utiu]ce,  and  delicious  to  eat.^     Worceeterskire  Pearmain, 
"iV^    olkeof  the.  grandest  of  market  Apples,  is  really  not  wanted  in 
'^'^v  iK§  garden  where  quality  is  the  first     confiideration.      Cox's' 
^     'Change  Pippin,  Ribeton  Pippin,  Blenheim  Orange,  and  James 
Gneve,  are  placed  in  commanaing  positions,  to  which  few^  if 
any,    will  dispute   their  claim.      These  few  are,  to  my  mwd, 
decidedly  the  best  of  British  varieties.     King  of  the  Pippins 
hafi  long  been  a  general  favourite,  but  judged  py  quality  cuone, 
I  could  not  see  m^  way  to  include  in  my  voting  list,  because 
we  have  James  Grieve  and  Amerioan  Mother  ready  for  use  at 
the  same  time,  with  Cox's,  Hibeton,  and  Blenheim    to  keep  up 
the  supply  till  January. 

Scarlet  Nonpareil  is  certainlv  worthy  of  being  among  the 
elect^  and  the  strong  point  in  favour  of  Sturmer  is  its  great 
keeping  powetrs ;  but  although  of  pleasant  flavour,  in  the  Mid- 
lancis  I  find  it  \s  too  hard  to  ever  be  {x>pular.  "When  May 
Queen  becomes  better  known  Sturmer  will,  I  think,  be  pushed 
aside.  Wyken  Pippin  only  received  four  votes.  Surely  this 
must'  be  because  it  is  not'^nerally  known,  although  a  very 
old  sort.  In  the  Midlands  it  is  a  great  favourite,  is  much 
sought  after,  and  realises  as  high  a  price  as  Ribstoii.  and  gene- 
rally more  than  Blenheim.  Tnough  a  small  Apple,  it  is  of 
delicious  flavour,  and  I  think  all  who  have  not  grown,  it  would 
do  well  to  do  so.  Among  other  varieties  not  elected,  the  fojlow- 
ing  are  especially  worthy  of  notice :  Ijord-  Bui'ghley,  Charles 
Boss,  (whidi  is  bound  tp  come  to  the  front  when  more  widely 
bsiown),  Egremont  Russet  (the  best  of  the  Ruisets),  King  of 
Tempkins  County,  Rival,  and  Northern  Spy. 

Sixty-eight  varieties  of  cooking  Apples  were  named,  and  as 
one  scans  iJie  list  it  is  difficult  to  pick  out  an  inferior  one. 
Indeed,  to  my  mind,  the  election  in  this  section  has  brought 
out  splendid! v  satisfactory  i*esults.  Notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  Annie  Elizabeth  is  not  of  first  rate  quality,  it  is  a  grand 
Apple,  and  may  be  kept  in  excellent  condition  till  May.  Nor- 
folk Beauty  is  bound  to  make  headway  as  time  goes  on,  and  so 
is  Early  Victoria,  but  at  present  they  have  not  been  thoroughly 
tested  by  many  growers.  Royal  Jubilee  i»  another  sort  which 
will  become  popular.  Receptly  I  have  tested  a^  number  of 
varieties  in  regara  to  their  cooking  qualities,  and  this  proved  to 
.be  one  of  the  very  best.  YorKshfre  Beauty,  which  only  received 
two  votes,  1*8  quite  first  class  for  quality.  Duchess  of  Olden- 
burg is  also  a  great  favourite  when  cooked,  but  perhaps  re- 
ceived so  little  support  on  account  of  being  some\i4iat  under- 
siaed  for  a  culinary  variety.  Sandringham,  Tower  of  Glamis, 
and  New  Hawthornden  are  also  of  sterling  merit. 

I  doubt  not  that  many  others  will  give  their  opinions  and 
criticisms  upon  the  iresults  of  the  election,  and  I  shall  look  for- 
ward to  them  with  the  greatest  eagerness.  Mr.  J.  Lansdell,  in 
his  pithy  note,  gave  a  pretty  oori-ect  forecast  of  the  result  in 
regard  to  seveml  well-known  varieties ;  and  Mr.  Strugnell  has 
evidently  a  great  opinion  of  Ontario,  whicli  I  gather  we  should 
all  make  the  acquaintance  of.  In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to 
express  my  personal  thaTiks  to  all  who  have  helped  to  make  the 
election  a  success. — H.  D. 


Close  readers  of  the  Journal  will  recall  the  discussion  in  our 
pages  in  1906  upon  the  relative  merits,  advantages,  and  dis- 
advantages of  the  use  of  boards  and  of  vases    for   exhibiting 

Chrysanthemum    blooms.       The    results     obtained 

Boards  v.      were  these :  that  vases  were  very  desirable  as  a 

Vases.        change,     and     when     not       encouraged     to     the 

total  exclusion  of  boards.  They  were,  how- 
evaf,  very  clumsy  to  carry  about,  and  wherever  they  have  been 
adopted  they  have  tended  to  restricting  competition  to  a 
limited  area,  which  is  undesirable.  We  observe  that  a  similar 
controversy  is  now  waging  in  the  pages  of  "The  Gardeners* 
Chronicle.''  The  results,  we  pi^ict,  will  be  such  as  our 
readers  arrived  at  long  ago.  There  will  always  be  certain 
centres,  however,  where  the  committees  of  the  societies  will 
fall  head  over  heels  in  love  with  anything  that  is  new,  and 
never  minding  how  good  the  old  methods  may  be,  or  how  well 
they  have  served,  these  must,  perforce,  give  way  to  the  in- 
novation. We  see  at  Croydon,  as  an  example  near  London, 
that  boards  have  been  abolished.  The  result,  to  our  mind, 
has  not  been  encouraging.  The  vases  are  set  too  high  for  one 
thing,  being  above  the  level  of  the  eye,  and  as  the  names  of 
the  flowers  are  not  attached  to  the  blooms,  the  system  of 
placing  the  names  on  the  staging  only  leads  to  confusion.  As 
a  result  the  visitors  take  no  warm  interest  in  the  varieties. 
Worse  than  that,  the  numbers  of  varieties  shown  is  compara- 
tively few.  Fancy  a  class  for  forty-eij^ht,  or  even  thirty-six 
or  twenty-four  blooms,  all  to  be  staged  in  vases !  If  there  was 
anything  like  a  keen  competition,  such  a  class  would  fill  a  very 
large  ha,ll.  The  average  grower,  and  the  -perwm  who  only 
requires  a  little  coaxing  to  become  a  grower,  would,  we  feel 
certain,  far  rather  see  the  forty-eight  or  twenty-four  blooms, 
as  the  case  may  be,  on  boards,  where  their  relative  merits  and 


differences  could  be  seen  side  by  side,  and  be  easily  compa^'ed. 
We  trust  that  the  total  abolition  of  the  show  board  is  far 
removed.     There  is  room  for  both  boards  and  vases* 

Magazines  and  newspapero  innumerable  have  recently  de- 
voted much  more  than  tneir  wonted  share  of  attention  to  tree- 
lore.  The  latest  excellent  article  upon  the  subject  was  in 
"The  Times"  of  November  2,  where  "The 
The  Lineage  of  Lineage  of  British  Trees ''  is  discussed. 
British  Trees.  Authom,  however,  can  give  but  little  satisfac- 
tion as  to  the  dates  of  the  introduction  of 
many  of  the  deciduous  forest  trees  that  most  of  14s  have  come 
to  regard  as  native  species.  There  appear  to  be  logical  doubts 
whether  the  Lime  is  a  British  tree.  The  writer  in  "The 
Times"  thinks  it  is  probably  an  early  introduction,  because, 
for  one  thing  it  is  rarely  seen  growing  in  a  perfectly  wild 
situation;  it  seems  to  love  the  homestead,  the  park,  and  the 
garden.  The  Elm,  too,  is  not  regarded  as  aboriginal.  "It  still 
seems  to  cling  to  those  southern  and  eastern  parts  of  tfaoi 
country  where  the  Roman  power  held  strongest  and  longest- 
hold;  while,  as  the  traveller  goes  North  to-day  by  rail,  it  is 
very  noticeable  how  £lms  suddenly  vanish  from  their  con- 
spicuous place  in  every  hedgerow  as  the  train  approaches  the 
historical  boundary  of  the  Trent.*'  The  Elm  is  thought  to  be, 
like  the  Sweet»Chest<iut  and  the  Cherry,  a.  Roman  introduc- 
tion. The  Uorse  Che$tnut  was  introduced  centuries  aftei*  the* 
Sweet  ChestJiut,  and  both  the  Plane  «nd  the-Syoaraore  are 
"tompariitively  lat^ "  Unt roductions.  The  noble  Beech,  which 
is  beloved  by  all,  and  is  regai*ded  by  many  as  our  most  graceful 
and  handsome  timber  tr^e,  is  believed  to  oe  a  reliable  native  of 
these  '  islands.  "  H  h  much  more  widely  distributed'  over 
Britain  tlwn  the  JBlrfi,  and  there  is  the  strongest  presumption, 
on  both  historical  and  natural  grounds,  that  the  large  tracts 
of  Beech  forest  which  have  clothed  the  Chiltem  Hills  and  many 
other  upland  districts  for  time  out  of  mind  are  the  remains  of 
primeval  woodland.  From  the  commonness  of  the  place-name  ' 
Buckholt  or  Buckhold.  (wMch  is  simply  Beech-wood  m  another 
shape),  and  similar  local  forms,  it  is  clear  that  woods  of  Beech 
formed  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  elements  in  English 
scenery  at  the  time  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  invasieas.  It  seems 
impossible  for  the  tree  to  have  become  so  plentiful  at  that 
early  date  if  it  had  been  merely  a  naturalised  species. '^ 

The  Lilac,  Laburnum,  and  Acacia  are  sraalleir  trees,  and  one 
does  not  feel  surprised  to  find  that  they  are  aliens.  But  few 
have  thought  that  the  common  Spruce  and  the  Larch  had  first 
to  be  earned  into  Britain  by  man's  agency  even  in  quite 
modem  times.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  in  order  to  recon- 
stitute -the  primeval  picture, of  most  wooded  landscapes,  we 
have  to  allow,  for  very  many  deductions,^  additions,  and  altera- 
tions of  distribution  and  Habit. -  All  the  British  Poplars,  except 
the  true  Aspen,  are  probably  Continental  or  Asiatic  by  birth. 
It  is  not  exactly  known  to  which  country  the  Black  Poplar 
belongs;  and  its  tall,  rod-hke  variety,  which  we  call  the  Ix»n- 
bardy  Poplar,  was  only  introduced  to  England  a  century  and 
a  half  ago.  And  in  all  the  southern  parts  of  England  coni- 
ferous trees  of  every  kind  are  aliens  by  extraction. 

The  writer  of  the  article  to  which  we,  allude  says  in  con- 
clusion that :  "  If  a.11  the  naturalised  species  of  English  trees 
were  removed  in  an  instant  by  some  miraculous  power,  in  many 
landscapes  there  w^uld  seem  to  be  but  few  trees  left.  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  imagine  some  of  the  broad  grass  vales  of 
the  west  without  t^ieir  innumerable  hedgerow  Elms,  which  to 
the  distant  eye  make  a  forest  of  the  pleasant  pasture-land,  or 
to  picture  the  great  skies  of  the  Fen  country  without  the  Pop- 
lars quaking  towards  Ihe  eenith.  Yet  it  is  by  virtue  of  the 
number  of  individuals,  not  of  species,  that  our  trees  of  foreign 
origin  fill  so  large  a  place  in  English  landscapes.  Century  hy 
century  many  ot  the  old,  infertue  species  of  the  swamps  and 
Thorn  wastes  have  d^a^v^l  back,  giving  place  to  the  favourites 
of  cultivation,  and  the  offspring  of  more  fruitful  soils.  Where 
the  Alder  leaves  once ,  flickered  over  the  sighing  Sed^e-crowns 
of  the  marsh,  for  league  after  league  the  cattle  feed  in  a  firm 
pasturage,  and  the  tilled  earth  bears  com  and  fruits  for  man. 
The  Birch  and  Rowan  have  withdrawn  to  the  scars  and  hill- 
sides, and  the  dark  Juniper  flecks  only  the  remotest  and 
steepest  faces  of  the  southern  downs.  Yet  even  in  the 
counties  where  traces  of  the  ancient  nature  of  the  land  are 
fewest,  here  and  there  we  may  come  upon  some  scattered  hill- 
side wood,  or  some  remnant  of  gnarled  Thorn  brake  in  a  place 
where  three  tracks  meet,  and  recognise  that  we  are  in  face  of 
a  relic  of  antiquity  which  is  older  than  any  monument  of  nian. 
Not  only  is  the  vegetation  before  us  ail  of  the  ancient  kind^ 
but  it  springs  in  tlie  old,  unordered  way  from  a  soil  which 
has  never  known  the  scythe  or  plough,  or  been  stubbed,  or 
drained,  or  dug.  Hollies  and  hoary  Thorn  trees  will  be  theire, 
or  the  stag-homed  Oaks  will  moulder  above  the  waists-deep 
bracken  on  the  green.  The  unchanged  habit  of  antiquity  is 
visible  in  such  places  in  every  line ;  and  between  these  pictures 
of  primeval  vegetation  on  English  soil  and  the  aspect  of  the 
young  Larch  covert,  set  rank  by  rank,  there  is  the  history  of 
innumerable  centuries.'* 
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CatUeya  x  Irir. 

This  moet  attractive  hybrid  Cattleya  is  now  to  be  seen  at 
moflt  of  the  fortnightly  exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  during  the  autumn  and  early  winter  period.  It  is  a 
good  grower,  pix)ducine  fairly  large,  bold-looking  flowers,  haying 
rich  bronay  sepals  and  petals  and  purple  lip.  The  parentage 
is  C.  bioolor  x  Dowiana  aurea. 

Seasonable  Reminders. 

The  months  of  November  and  December  are  the  two  worst 
for  the  orchidist  to  contend  with.       The  outside  air  is  often 
heavily  charged  with  moisture,  and  if  the  weather  proves  mild 
there  is  a  general   tendency   to  overdo  the 
damping  down,  to    the     detriment    of    the 
plants.     Of  the  first  to  feel  the  effects  of  it 
are  the  Phaiuses  and  Phaio-calanthes,  which 
become  spotted  and  disfigured  if  the  atmo- 
sphere is  at  all  close  and  damp;  so  I  advise 
extreme  moderation,  both  in  sprinkling  the 
stages  and  in  direct  watering  of  tiie  plants. 

Amonff  the  orchids  that  have  been  in 
flower  of  late  are  Miltonia  spectabile  and  its 
fine  variety  Moseliana.  As  they  pass  out 
of  bloom  very  little  water  will  be  needed  till 
growth  commences.  Other  members  of  this 
useful  genus  are  in  various  stages  of  de- 
velopment, thus  reguirin^  a  little  varied 
treatment.  Miltonia  vexillaria  should  now 
occupy  a  light  position  in  the  intermediate 
or  cool  end  of  Cattleya  house,  and  M.  phala»- 
nopsis  in  the  warm  division.  Both  are  grow- 
ing steadily,  and  will  continue  to  do  so 
through  the  winter.  Tlicise  belonging  to  the 
Candida  and  Clowesi  group- must  be  Kept  in 
a  moist,  or  semi-dry  state,  according  to  their 
degree  of  growth.  Some  will  be  flowering 
perb^,  others  just  finished,  while  a  few 
may  be  dormant.  This  section  of  Miltonias 
ought  to  be  given  intermediate  treatment 
throughout  the  year. 

The  little  grouplet  of  Lsolias  which  em- 
bnace  pumila,  Dayana,  and  praHstan^  have 
also  been  providing  a  nice  display,  and  when 
the  new  roots  are  seen  issuing  from  the  base 
of  the  last  made  pseudo-bulb  any  repotting 
or  top-dressing  may  be  taken  in  hand. 
They  are  best  grown  in  the  Cattleya  division, 
suspended  about  2ft  from  the  roof-glass,  and 
not  kept  too  wet  during  their  season  of 
inactivity. 

Among  Epidendrums  the  one  known  as 
prismatooarpum  holds  a  high  position  on 
acooiint  of  its  floriferousness  and  decorative 
qualities.  If  necessary  it  should  now  be  re- 
potted, and  placed  at  the  cool  end  of  the 
East  Indian  house  till  it  has  recovered  from  the  effects  of 
disturbance  at  the  root. 

'  Sobralias  must  still  receive  a  fair  supply  of  water,  because 
they  are  practically  perpetual  growers,  and  many  continue  to 
push  up  new  shoots  in  spite  of  the  dull  weather,  so  every 
encouragement  ought  to  be  given  in  the  way  of  light,  moisture, 
and  heat  to  enabl^  them  to  produce  strong  and  healthy  stem». 

Most  of  the  Dendrobiums  wiU  have  finished  their  season's 
growth,  and  may  be  accommodated  in  a  temperature  ranging 
^tween  60deg  to  55deg  F.,  where  the  atmosphere  is  dry.  The  | 
Habenarias,  which  constitute  a  beautiful  little  group  of  choice  i 
orchids,  deserve  every  attention,  and  must  not  be  forgotten  now  ' 
they  are  at  rest.  Although  they  do  not  require  to  be  kept  I 
saturated  the  other  extreme  must  also  be  avoided— like  the  I 
plague ;  and  the  safest  plan  is  to  closely  examine  them  once  a  ! 
week,  and  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  compost  to  prevent  i 
dry  rot  claiming  the  tubers.  ' 

The  Phalajnopses  now  require  careful  watching  when  over-  ' 
looking  them  for  watering.  Water  is  usually  given  round  the  ; 
rim  of  the  pot  in  small  quantities  when  the  spliagnum  is  dry,  ^ 
but  none  must  be  allowed  to  accumulate  in  the  centre  of  the  ! 
plants. 

Eulophias.  | 

,     Nearly  all  the  Eulophias  need  the  same  treatment  as  advised    ' 
tor  Lissochilus,  excepting  such  plants  as  E.  eugloesa,  E.  anda-   ' 


manica,  and  E.  guineensis.  which  ought  not  to  be  potted  so 
deep  in  the  soil ;  while  others  are  qiiite  different  in  habit,  being 
dwarf  subjects,  and  possessing  _  beautifully  marked  foliage. 
E.  monophylla  and  E.  maculata  serve  as  an  example.  Although 
not  by  any  means  a  sho^y  genus,  it  nevei-theless  contains 
several  plants  of  decorative  Value.  E.  guineensis  and  E.  gracilis 
are  among  the  best.  'Thripk  are  sometimes  troublesome, 
especially  during  the  early  stages  of  growth,  which  become 
permaneiitly  disfigured  if  they  are  not  destroyed. — T.  Anstiss. 

Orchids  at  Bristol  Show. 

Orchids  in  groups  and  specimens  are  always  a  fine  feature 
of  this  show  (which  wa>  held  last  week),  and  though  some 
familiar  names  were  missing,  there  were  new  ones  to  maintain 
the  interest.  Some  remarkable  plants  were  to  be  seen  here. 
Vanda  cterulea  from  Mr.  Pope,  Frome,  gave  the  finest  spike  and 
form  of  flower  we  have  seen.  Cattleya  luminosa,  a  richly 
coloured  hybrid,  won  for  Mr.  Viner,  Frome,  the  R.H.S.  silver 
medal  for  the  best  in  the  show.  Colonel  Cary-Batten  gained 
prominence  as  usual  among  the  successful  contestants.     Others 


Cattleya  x   lrl< 


who  staged  so  well  are  Messrs.  Curtis,  Bucknell,  Yftlland,  Reu- 
nolds,  Woodward,  Baker,  Dalton  and  Tutton.  These  were  dia- 
played  in  a  separate  hall,  and  were  thus  seen  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage.    Cyphers  were  aleo  represented. — S. 

A  Trio  of  OdontoglosBums. 

The  commercial  grower  of  orchids,  who  has  facilities  for 
handling  Odontoglossums  would  find  O.  grande,  O.  Schlie- 
perianum  and  O.  Insleyi  three  useful  and  easily  gmwn  subjects. 
They  are  all  very  easy  to  grow  providing  a  suitable  compart- 
ment can  be  found  for  them  while  they  are  making  their  growth 
in  summer.  In  Nature  they  are  found  at  high  altitudes  in 
woody  moist  situations  in  Central  America,  \vnere  the  rainy 
season  is  long  and  the  percentage  of  atmospheric  moisture  hi^, 
relieved  only  by  frequent  cool  winds.  In  a  cool,  moist  green- 
house where  the  temperature  can  be.  kept  down  without  exoea- 
sive  shade,  these  conditions  can  be  fairly  well  maintained. 
Th€©e  species  do  not  suffer  so  much  from  the  humid  heat  of 
summer  as  the  Colombian  species  do.  A  good  circulation  of  air, 
which  should  not  be  allwed  to  become  dry,  is  important. 
Stagnant  corners,  or  positions  where  the  circulation  is  not  per- 
fect, such  as  a  shelf  against  a  wall,  should  be  avoided.  The 
plants  should  be  hung  as  near  to  the  glass  as  possible.  If  the 
two  extremes — stagnation  and  a  dry  atmosphere — are  guarded 
against,  the  result  should  be  satisfactory. 
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oncES 


The  Irish  Intepnatlonal  Bzhlbltlon. 

This  exhibition  closed  on  Saturday^  and  we  are  eorry  to  learn 
of  a  deficit  of  £70.000. 

Anaual  Dlnnap  of  N.C.8. 

The  National  Chrysanthemum  Society's  annual  dinner  takes 
place  on  Tuesday,  November  26,  in  the  Holbom  Restaurant. 
Ifr.  Charles  £.  Shea  will  preside. 

Joupnallstlo  Appointment. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Harvey,  sometime  assistant  editor  of  "The 
Gardener,"  has  transfexred  lus  services  in  the  same  capacity  to 
"Ihb  Garden/'  in  suooeesion  to  Mr.  H.  H.  Thomas. 

Kind's  Birthday  Honoups. 

In  the  list  of  birtJbday  honours,  issued  on  Friday  last,  are 
two  names  that  are  well  known  to  horticulturists.  Jeremiah 
Colman,  Esq.,  of  Gatton  Park,  Reigate,  Surrey,  has  received 
a  baronetage;  and  Frank  Crisp,  Esq.,  of  Friar  Park,  Henley- 
on-Thames,  has  been  made  a  knight.  A  well-known  agricul- 
turist, Charles  Whitehead,  Esq.,  of  Maidstone,  who  is  vice- 
president  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  also  received  the 
distinction  of  knighthood. 

Royal  Mataopoloffloal  Soolety. 

An  ordinary  meeting  will  be  held  at  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.,  on  Wed- 
ne^y,  November  20,  1907,  at  7.30  p.m.  Papers  to  be  read : 
(1.)  "The  International  Balloon  Ascents,  July  22  to  27,  1907.*' 
Reports  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Dines,  F.R.S.,  Mr.  J.  E.  Petavel,  F.R.S., 
Mr.  W.  A.  Harwood,  Capt.  C.  H.  Ley,  R.E.,  and  Prof.  W.  E. 
Thrift.  (2.)  "Discussion  of  the  Meteorological  Observations 
made  at  the  British  Kite  Stations,  1906-1907,''  by  Miss  M. 
White,  Mr.  T.  V.  Pring,  and  Mr.  J.  E.  Petavel,  F.R.S. 

The  Mayop  of  Westmlnatep. 

Westminster's  new  mayor  is  the  senior  x>&i*tner  in  the  firm 
of  Messrs.  W.  Dennis  and  Son,  fruit  and  Potato  brokers,  of 
Covent  Garden.  His  birthplace  was  Mirton,  Lincolnshire,  and 
he  completed  his  education  at  King's  College,  London.  He 
spent  eight  years  in  the  home  Civil  Service,  and  then  retired 
and  founded  the  London  branch  of  his  present  firm.  He  was 
returned  to  the  borough  council  at  the  first  election  for  the 
newly-constituted  body,  and  has  done  good  service.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Tariff  Commission,  and  is  a  prominent  member 
of  the  Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture. 

Death  of  Mp.  John  Newton. 

Many  of  the  older  readers  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture j 
and  <^d-time  Chrysanthemum  growers  especially,  will  regret  to 
learn  of  the  death  at  170,  Gleneagle  Road,  Streatham,  S.W., 
on  the  7th  inst.,  of  Mr.  John  Newton,  who  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  was  gardener  at  the  Inner  Temple  Gardens,  E.C.  Mr. 
Newton,  who  reached  the  ripe  old  age  of  threescore  years  and 
ten  in  September  last,  commenced  his  gardening  career  in  the 
gardens  at  Wobum  Abbey,  was  for  a  time  at  Kew,  and  at 
Wrest  Park,  Ampthill ;  and  eventually  became  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Gerrard  Leigh  (afterwards  Madame  de  Falbe)  at  Luton  Hoo. 
He  came  to  the  Inner  Temple  in  succession  to  the  late  Mr.  Sam 
Broome,  of  Chrysanthemum  fame,  the  man  who  taught  Lon- 
doners the  value  of  the  Chrysanthemum  as  a  town  plant,  and 
by  his  fine  displays  every  autumn  in  the  Temple  Gardens,  and 
his  strenuous  exertions  in  promoting  the  passing  of  the  first 
smoke  abatement  Act,  did  so  much  to  spread  a  love  for  the 
flower  throughout  the  Metropolis.  What  Chrysanthemum 
lovers  owe  to  Sam  Broome,  Joseph  Dale,  and  John  Newton  is 
hard  to  realise.  Mr.  Newton,  who  retired  into  private  life 
some  twelve  years  ago,  published  a  useful  little  work  on  the 
town  cultivation  of  the  Chrysanthemum,  which  had  a  large 
sale.  He  was  also  for  some  years  a  member  of  the  committee 
of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  and  for  the  services 
which  he  rendered  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  connec- 
tion with  the  earlier  Temple  Shows,  the  Council  elected  him 
an  honorary  Life  Fellow. 


Kew   Oapdeneps. 

Under  this  heading  an  error  occurred  in  our  last  issue.  In- 
stead of  the  words,  "no  under  gardener  entering  Kew  shall  be 
over  nineteen  years  of  age,"  it  should  read  "  under  gardeners 
entering  Kew  must  be  between  the  ages  of  nineteen  and 
twenty-four  years."  Hitherto,  the  age  haa  been  twenty  to 
twenty-five  years. 

Bpltlsh  OapdenePB*  Association. 

A  meeting  in  connection  witJi  the  above  association  will  be 
held  in  Leeds  on  Tuesday,  November  19.  1907  (first  day  of  the 
Chrysanthemum  Show),  in  a  Toom  adjoining  the  show  hall  at 
the  Engineers'  Barracks,  Claypit  Lane,  Leeds.  Messrs.  E.  F. 
Hawes  and  R.  L.  Castle,  of  the  executive  council,  and  other 
speakers,  will  address  the  meeting.  The  chair  will  be  taken  at 
five  p.m.  by  Mr.  Campbell.  All  gardeners  are  cordially  invited 
to  attend.— J.  W. 

Memoplal  to  the  Late  Dp.  Masteps. 
A  cwnmittee  of  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
has  been  formed  to  arrange  and  support  the  Masters'  Memorial. 
It  is  suggested  that  "Masters'  Memorial  Lectures,"  on  the 
application  of  science  to  horticulture,  be  instituted  as  a  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Masters.  A  sum  of  about  £1,000 
would  be  required.     Tho  committee  comprise:— 

Llewelyn.  Sur  J.  T.  Dillw^,B»rt., 
D.L.,F.L.S.,V.M.H. 

Morris, Sur  Daniel,  K.C.M.G.,M.A., 
V.M.H.,  D.So. 

NioholBon,  Geo.,  A.L.S.,  V.M.H. 

Prain.  Lient.-Col.  D.,  M.A.,  M.B.» 
F  B  8 

Eendle.br.  A.  B. 

Shea,  Charles  E. 

Sutton,  Arthur  W.,  F.L.S.,  V.M.H. 

Veitch,  Harry  J..  F.L.S.,  V.M.H. 

WUka.Rev.  W.,M.A. 

Willmott,  Mi^«.  V.M.H.,  F.L.8. 

With  power  to  add  to  their  nnmber. 


BatesoD,  W..  M.  A..  F.E.S.,  V.M.H. 
Bennett-P6e,JohnT.,M.A.,V.M.H: 
Bowles,  E.  A.,  M.A.,  F.L.S. 
Church,  Professor  A.    H.,    D.Sc, 

F  B  S 
Cooke',  M.  C.  M.A.,  LL.D., V.M.H. 
Douglas,  James,  V.M.H. 
Dyer,     Sir     WUliam      Thiselton, 

'k.i.M.G.,  F.E.8.         ^      _  ^ 
Fanner,  Profeasor    J.    B.,   D.Sc, 

F.B.S. 
Henslow,    Rer.    Professor     Geo., 

M.A.,F.L.S.,  V.M.H. 
Lawrence,     Sir      Trevor,     Bart., 

K.C.V.O..  V.M.H. 
The  following  subscriptions 
of  the  circular  letter  :— 


were  received  before  the  issue 


J.  Larmor  ...       ...       ...    1 

Sir     Trevor      Lawrence-, 

Bart,,  V.M.H 10 

Sir  John  Llewelyn,  Bart., 

V.M.H 25 

The    Bight    Hon.    Lcrd 

Bothscbild        

Leopold  de  Bothscbild  ... 
Baron  Schroder,  V.M.H... 

J.  C.  Shaw 

Satton  and  Sons 

Harry  J.  Veitch,  V.M.H.. 
Bev.  W.  WUks,  M.A.  ... 
W.  C.  Worsdell    


d. 
0 


0    0 
0    0 


10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

20 

0 

0 

S 

3 

0 

8 

3 

0 

0 

5 

% 

H.  J.  Adams,  J.P. 

Mrs.  Alderson       

A.  C.  Allen 

Armstrong  and  Brown  ... 
The    Right    Hon.     Lord 

Avebury,  F.B.S. 
J.  G.  Baker,  V.M.H.      ... 
W.      Bateson,       F.B.S., 

V.M.H 

E.  A.  Bowles,  M.A.,  F.L.S. 
James  Douglas,  V.M.^..*. 
Professor  Farmer,  D.Sc, 

F.K.S 

J.  J.  Hindmarsh 

J.  Hudson,  V.M.H. 

Good   Naws   of  Blpmlnffham    Botanloal   Society. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Birmingham  Botanical  and  Horti- 
cultural Society  waa  held  on  ^November  9  at  the  gai^dens. 
Profeasor  W.  Hillhouse  pi-esided.  The  report  stated  that  for 
the  first  time  for  many  years  the  accounts  showed  a  balance  of 
income  over  expenditure  amounting  to  £21  lOs.  4d.  The 
receipts  from  concerts,  «Sxj.,  had  been  diminished  by  about  £40 
as  compared  with  the  previous  yeai-,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
expenses  had  been  decreased  by  over  £70.  The  committee  folt 
they  were  justified  in  cutting  down  an  expenditure  not  war- 
ranted from  a  financial  point  of  view,  and  which,  moreover,  was 
a  departure  fix>m  the  prime  object  of  the  society.  The  sub- 
scriptions again  showed  a  falling  oflf,  but  as  the  number  of 
subscribers  admitted  to  the  gaixiens  continued  to  increase,  it 
would  appear  that  the  improvements  which  had  been  made  were 
beginning  to  be  appreciated,  and  the  next  few  years  might  show 
a  change  for  the  better  in  the  number  of  supporters.  With 
regard  to  the  extra  flower  shows  held  during  the  summer,  regret 
was  expressed  that  neither  received  the  patJx>nago  it  deserved 
in  view  of  the  high  standard  attained  by  the  exhibits  on  both 
occasions.  Professor  Hillhouse  paid  a  tribute  to  the  curator  for 
the  admirable  manner  the  gardens  were  maintained,  an:d  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  committee  were  pinched  financially 
and  had  always  to  keep  before  them  the  necessity  of  keeping 
expenditure  within  the  income,  which  was  at  least  £150  less 
than  what  it  should  be. 
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Autumn  In  the  West. 

Here  in  South  Devon  summer  eeeme  truly  to  'Minger  in  the 
lap  of  autumn."  Save  in  very  damp,  low-lying  patches  there 
has  as  yet  been  no  touch  of  froet.  Dahlias  are  still  blooming 
prolificaJly,  end  even  making  yigorous  growth.  Cosmoas, 
which  have  such  a  vexatious  way  of  coming  to  jwrfection  just 
in  time  to  be  cut  down  by  the  first  frosts,  are  superb  now,  and 
if  they  could  only  be  induced  to  bloom  earlier  would  be  unsur- 
passed for  table  decoration.  Begonias,  '' Geraniums,''  Salvias, 
and  such  like  tender  subjects  are  in  full  glory,  and  planted-out 
Chrysanthemums  are  having  a  rare  chance. — F. 

Olve  the  Younff  Men  Something  to  Dc. 

We  would  suggest  to  those  who  are  concerned  in  the  filling 
of  the  offices  in  the  club  or  society  for  the  coming  year  that 
they  do  not  overlook  the  young  men.  This  advice  is  not  new, 
but  it  will  bear  repetition,  as  not  infrequently  we  see  the  offices 
and  committee  work  confined  much  too  closely  within  the  lines 
of  the  older  members  of  an  organisation.  The  great  value  of 
old  and  experienced  members  in  work  of  importance  cannot  be 
questioned,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  any  organisation  which 
is  careful  to  divide  the  work  and  responsibilities  between  its 
old-time  representatives  and  its  younger  adherents  is  taking 
the  best  and,  indeed,  the  only  course  to  assure  unflagging 
efficiency  and  continuous  prosperity.  Give  the  young  men 
something  to  do ;  they  will  appreciate  the  honour  and  take  much 
pride  in  fulfilling  the  duties  thus  impoised  upon  them.  The 
busier  they  are  kept  the  more  loyal  and  enthusiastic  they  will 
prove  to  be. — ("Horticulture.") 

Reading   LUepapy   and    Selentlflo   Soolety. 

On  Thursday,  the  7th  inst.,  at  a  meeting  of  this  society, 
with  Dr.  F.  W.  Stansfield  in  the  chair,  Mr.  Chas.  T.  Druery, 
V.M.H.,  F.L.S.,  gave    an     interesting    lecture    on    fern  life, 
illustrating  it  with  a  large  number  of  Lantern  slides^  in  many 
cases  of  an  unique  character.     Commencing  with  an  allusion  to 
the  wonders  which  revealed    themselves    in    every  branch  of 
natural  study  if  properly  investigated,  he  pointed  out  that  ferns 
possessed  their  own  peculiar  marvels,  and  in  some  respects  far 
and  away  transcended  flowering  plants  in  biological  inteiest. 
In  the  first  place  it  was  pointed  out   that   although  nowadays 
ferns  are  regarded  chiefly  as  merely  pretty  foliage  plants,  and 
their  industrial  utility  was  almost  nil,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
existence  of  ferns  in  the  far  distant  past  our  coal  seams  would 
not  have  been  formed,  humanity  would  consequently  have  been 
deprived  of  one  of  the  main  factors  in  its  industrial  and  com- 
mercial developments.       An  ideal   picture  of  one  of  the  fern 
forests  of  the  coaJ  period  was  thrown  on  the  screen,  and  was 
followed  by  one  of  an  actual  fossil  fern,  remarkably  like  the 
Bracken  of  to-day.     The  difference  between  spore-bearing  and 
seed-bearing  plants  was  then  described,  together  with  the  life- 
history  of  the  fern,  illustrated  by  photographic  reproductions 
of  Count  Suminski's  drawings  of  the  various  stages,  made  in 
1843,  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  the  last  link  in  the  chain 
of  phenomena  which  culminated  in  the  production  of  a  young 
fern.       The  lecturer  then  explained  how  this  life  cycle  was 
varied  and  short  circuited,  as    it    were,  by     Nature,  in  some 
varieties  of  ferns,  and  from  this  proceeded   to   illustrate    the 
wondrously  sportive  nature  evideUced  so  greatly  in  our  native 
species,  many  beautiful  slides  showing     the     choicest     forms 
obtained  by  hunting  for  sports,  and  by  subsequently  subjecting 
such  finds  to  selective  culture.     The  wondrous  fertility  of  ferns 
BB  sport  producers  was  shown  upon  the  screen   by   means  of  a 
simple  multiplication  sum,   demonstrating   beyond   cavil   that 
even  a  comparatively  small  growing  fern  could  produce  in  a 
single  season  from  a  single  plant,  over  1,100  millions  of  spores, 
each  of  which  was  capable  of  producing  several  plants;  while 
large-growing  tree  ferns  could  multiply  these  results  by  thou- 
sands.    The  far  greater  value  of  the  beautiful  British  "sports" 
as  decorative  plants  than  miany  exotics,  was  dwelt  upon ;  and 
.the  absurdity  of  crowding  gardens  with  the  common  or  weed 
•  forms  of  our  native  species,  when  such  much  finer  and  equally 
hardy  varieties  were  available,  was  emphasised.      The  lecture 
J  concluded  with  a  representation     of     the     lecturer's  fernery, 
clearly  demonstrating  what  a  splendid  effect  could  be  produced 
in  a  perfectly  cold  house  by  British    fern   varieties    «lone.     A 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  followed. 


Bplatol   and    the   O.R.B.I. 

The  Gardenere'  Royal  Benevolent  Institution  find  in  the 
Bristol  Society  an  energetic  body,  interested  in  its  objects  and 
funds,  for  appeals  were  freely  distributed  among  oompetiton 
and  otheiB  for  flowers,  fruit,  or  anything  convertible  by  sale  at 
a  stall  provided  at  the  show  last  week.  The  seo(retary,  BIr. 
Ellis  Groves,  Mr.  Garaway,  and  Mr,  Vallence,  each  press  the 
claims  of  not  only  the  G.R.B.I.,  but  the  Gardeners*  Orphan 
Fund  also,  on  the  attention  of  idl  concerned,  and  in  this  way 
much  practical  support  is  given.  The  whole  of  the  committee 
also  act  in  sympathetic  concord,  and  it  is  hoped  from  the  large 
attendance  that  a  goodly  sum  was  raised.  This  stall  is  now 
looked  upon  as  an  indispensable  part  of  the  exhibition. 

Death  of  Mp.  John  Aeebee. 

We  deeply  regret  to  record  the  death,  in  his  68th  year,  of 
Mr.  John  Assbee,  who  has  been  twenty-seven  years  superin- 
tendent of  Covent  Garden  Market,  London.  Previous  to  be- 
coming superintendent,  Mr.  Assbee  was,  for  one  year  and  a  half, 
collector  of  market  tolls,  and  previous  to  his  connection  with 


The  Late  Mr.  John  Assbee. 

Saperintendent  of  Covent  Garden  Market. 

the  market  at  all,  the  deceased  gentleman  was  a  schoolmaster  in 
Bedfordshire.  This  was  his  native  county.  Mr.  Assbee  was 
greatly  respected  by  all  the  numerous  tenants  and  salesmen  in 
Covent  Garden  Market,  being  particularly  renowned  for  equable 
fairness  to  all  parties.  In  this  respect  he  was  of  ideal  character 
for  his  responsible  and  important  position ;  and  a  warm-hearted, 
courteous,  and  generous  friend  has  been  removed  from  our  midst. 
The  late  Mr.  Assbee  was  ever  ready  to  lend  the  weight  of  his 
influence  and  his  personal  assistance  to  the  cause  of  the  Royal 
Gardeners*  Orphan  Fund,  of  which  institution  he  was  a  member 
of  committee,  and  a  pillar  of  support.  His  willing  aid  will  be 
miflsed  by  the  Fund,  and  by  the  Gaideners'  Royal  Benevolent  In- 
stitution. Mr.  Assbee  never  came  prominently  forward  in  con- 
nection with  the  Royal  Horticultui>al  Society,  or  of  the  flori- 
cultural  societies,  but  he  subscribed  to  most  of  them.  He  died 
on  Wednesday,  November  6,  from  what  is  described  commonly  as 
pernicious  anaemia,  meaning  that  the  body  fails  to  uph<^d  the 
needful  supply  of  fresh  blood.  The  deceased,  however,  was  until 
lately  of  a  very  robust  appeaiM^nce,  and  quite  belied  his  inward 
complaint.  Only  recently  he  had  purchased  a  residence  at 
Richmond,  Surrey,  where  he  has  lived  with  his  wife  who  survives 
him.  Mr.  Assbee  had  no  family.  His  remains  were  interred  on 
Tuesday  of  the  present  week  in  Richmond  Cemetery. 
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The  Leatherhead  District,  Surrey. 

An  annual  visit  to  th«  famoiu^  growers  in  this  district  is  one 
that  I  would  not  Jike  to  miss.  After  such  a  visit  one  can  get  a 
pretty  good  idea  of  the  flowers  generally  in  that  particular 
fieaeon.  Referenoe  to  back  reporte  of  exhibitions  is  not  neces- 
sary^ as  the  names  of  Messrs.  Mease«  Higjj^s,  and  Hunt  are  so 
well  known  to  Chrysanthemum  growers.  If  Uieir  flowers  are 
not  always  first  in  competition^  they  certainiv  give  their  friendly 
oppcmentfi  a  few  uncomfortable  moments  before  the  decision  of 
the  judges  is  known.     So  it  will  be  this  year.     At 

Downside, 
the  fine  earden  of  A.  Tate,  Esq.,  Mr.  W.  Mease,  the  father  of 
Ghl'Veantnemum  exhibitors,  is  the  grower  of  a  set  of  some  hun- 
dreds of  plants  that  should  sustain  the  enthusiasm  of  this  even- 
temperea  cultivator.  Such  growth!  Such  flowers!  A  remark- 
able thing  is  thoir  cleanliness ;  not  a  damp  floret,  and  in  a  season 
when  one  kx>kod  for  trouble  in  this  direction.  To  my  thinking, 
more  what  I  may  term  outstandingly  fine  individual  blooms 
have  been  produced  at  Downside  than  from  any  other  collection. 
One's  memory  goes  back  to  a  Golden  Gate,  a  Mdlle.  A.  de  Gal- 
bert,  more  than  one  Mrs.  W.  Mea.se;  Mrs.  Barkley,  Duchess  of 
Sutherland,  Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller,  to  mention  a  few  worth  recalling. 

This  year  it  is  rich  in  well-known  kinds,  as  well  as  the  beet  of 
the  newer  ones.  Nowhere  does  the  rich-petalled  Donald 
McLeod  perfect  sucb  blooms  as  here.  Duchess  of  Sutherland, 
President  Loubet,  W.  Bciadle,  Britifch  Empire,  Beatrice  May, 
President  Viger,  Madame  P.  Radaelli,  Mrs.  \V.  Knox,  Mm. 
Norman  Davis  (very  fine),  Reginald  Vallis,  Magnificent,  Miss 
Dorothy  Oliver,  Lord  Ludlow,  Mrc*.  R.  Hooper  Peai*son,  and 
Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller,  are  just  a  few  varieties  of  the  Japanese 
bearing  blossoms  of  great  merit.  Among  incurved  sorts,  Duche<>4 
of  Fife,  Buttercup,  Frank  Trestian  are  notable;  but  a  lot  of 
varieties  appeared  to  me  of  larger  size  tlian  usual. 

Fktcham  Park 
is  the  residence  of  J.  B.  Hankey,  Esq.,  and  here  Mr.  W.  Higgs 
cultivates  the  incurved  type  in  sucli  perfection  as  very  few 
growers  have  ever  done.  What  strikes  one  this  year  about  the 
opening  ^weiis  is  their  evenness,  their  clean  character,  and 
their  finished  appearance;  the  latter  broujiht  aWut  by  the 
skilful  use  of  the  tweezers  in  taking  away  bad  petals)  as  the 
blooms  develop  on  the  plant.  This  care  is  sure  to  bring  its  re- 
ward later  on.  Here,  too,  the  crowtl*  of  Chrysanthemums  is 
this  year  stronger  tlian  usual,  and  the  foliage  free  from  the  rust 
that  was  so  troublesome  to  most  cultivators  a  few  years  back. 
A  few  striking  varieties  were  iiote<l.  J.  Agate  (level v), 
Lady  Isabel,  Daisy  Southam,  Buttercup,  Madame  Vrembley 
(pink),  Embleme  Poitevine,  seedling  of  a  chocolate  colour  very 
promising,  Frank  Trestian,  Romance,  Topaz  Orientale,  Duchess 


of  Fife,  Mrs.  G.  Denyer,  Souvenir  de  \V.  Clibran. 
variety  of  the  Japanese  class  was  here  in  good 
W.  H.  liover,  also  Farfardel,  W.  Boadlo,  Mre.  A.  T. 
Miller,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Macnificent,  Algernon 
Davis,  Miss  Dorothy  Oliver,  Mrs.  W.  Knox,  Reginald 
Vallis,  Mrs.  F.  W.  Vallis;  these,  as  in  other  places, 
had  developed  magnificent  blossoms.  At 
Ashtead  Park 
P.  Ralli,  Esq.,  has  a  verv  fine  collection  of  exhibi- 
tion flowers,  grown  by  Mr.  6.  Hunt.  The  plants  here 
appear  to  be  less  tall  than  many  seen  this  year;  they 
are  stout  in  growth  and  very  clean.  Whatever  it  may 
be  in  other  places  the  "rust"  has  practically  left  this 
Surrey  neighbourhood.  To  mention  just  a  few 
Japanese  kinds  that  were  noted  for  their  extra  fine 
blooms :  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Magnificent,  Algernon 
Davis,  J.  H.  Silsbury,  Mrs.  W.  Knox,  Duchess  of  Bed- 
ford. John  Peed  is*^  a  variety  that  has  struck  me  as 
bein^  coarse,  but  here  we  found  very  nice  flowers  of 
a  white  tinted  pink  colour.  Remarkably  good  blooms 
of  the  incurved  Duchess  of  Fife  are  nearly  open ;  also 
magnificent  specimens  of  the  rich  yellow  Buttercup. 
Another  fine  yellow,  Embleme  Poitevine,  is  quite  as 
large,  but  the  petals  are  not  as  smooth.  Incurved 
sorts  generally  are  good  with  Mr.  Hunt;  the  moist 
season  may  have  favoured  them,  and  we  fully  expect 
to  find  this  class  of  Chrysanthemum  exhibited  in 
better  style  than  usual — H.  S. 

Vallis  of  Bromiiam. 

Bromham  may  not  be  remembered,  by   readers  of 
the  Journal  so  well  as  will  be  the  name  of  Vallis,  and 


A  new 
form ; 


I  doubt  very  much  if  the  doings  of  any  other,  grower  will,  just 
now,  be  read  with  more  interest  among  Chrysanthemum  culti- 
vators generally.  For  who  does  not  admii'e  the  wonderful 
flowers,  large  in  size,  tiiick  of  petal,  and  extreme  richness  of 
colour,  examples  of  which  he  has  brought  to  the  exhibitions 
for  the  last  ten  years?  I  was  anxious  to  see  for  mvself  where 
and  how  thci^  fine  specimens  are  obtained.  This  pleasure  was 
mine  a  day  or  two  back,  in  company  with  Mr.  T.  Stevenson.  At 
the  outset  I  will  say  there  is  a  combination  here  that  accounts 
for  these  remarkable  productions;  it  is  the  knowledge  of 
chemicals  as  applied  to  soils  possessed  by  the  father,  Mr.  F.  W. 
Vallis,  and  the  tireless  energy  of  the  modest  young  son,  Mr. 
Fred  Vallis.  Tlie  outcome  of  tJie  first  part  is  on  the  market 
in  "Valsol"  and  "Valsang*';  the  other  part  is  nothing  that 
can  be  given  away  or  sold,  but  may  be  applied  by  individucds 
themselves.  The  Chrysanthemums  at  Bromham,  a  village  a 
few  miles  from  Devises,  are  aided,  perhaps  in  no  small  mea- 
sure, by  a  clear  atmosphere  and  good  soil ;  but  they  ere  aided 
more  by  the  attention  to  small  details  throughout  the  whole 
season.  I  have  seen  as  strong  plants  and  taller  ones,  but  none 
with  the  thick  leathery  texture  of  their  foliage.  I  tancv,  too, 
the  flowers  are  not  larger  generally  than  in  the  case  or  other 
really  first-rate  growers;  but  wherever  they  are  ^own  they 
cannot  be  .surpassed  in  solidity,  in  stoutness  and  sise  of  petals^ 
and  in  colour. 

Mr.  Vallis  is  exceedingly  particular  in  the  matter  of 
varieties  to  grow.  All  the  l)est  of  the  new  ones  each-  year  are 
tried,  and  many  found  wanting.  I  was  surprised  tliat  he  does 
rot  care  for  tlhe  golden  Ducheiss  of  Sutherland ;  too  thin  in  the 
lower  portion  of  the  bloom.  It  was  pleasing,  though,  to  know 
that  one  of  my  special  ones,  namely,  Magnificent,  is  thou^t 
tf)  be  the  granelest  of  Chrysanthemums.  A  seedling  here  tSat 
is  to  be  named  Martin  Silsbury  will  sui^pass  even  this  in  beauty, 
although  not  of  the  same  colour.  That  old  white.  Mm.  J.  Lewis, 
is  still  grown,  and  the  blooms  are  opening  finely;  and  Mrs. 
Barkley,  which  is  l)eing  discarded  oy  many  exhibitors,  is 
represented  by  very  large  handsome  blooms.  Such  coarse 
varieties  in  the  hands  of  most  neopJe  as  President  Viger,  W;  A. 
Etheringtou,  and  Marquis  V.  Venosta,  are  very  grand;  so  t 


too 


are 
The 


Madame  Paolo  RadaelJi  and  its  sport  Madame  G.  Rivol. 
yellow  F.  S.  Vallis  is,  of  course,  in  splendid  fettle;  and 
again,  Reginald  Vallis.  Mrs.  F.  W.  Vallis  is  a  bit  baokwapd  in 
flowering,  but  Algernon  Davis  is  a  variety  producing  hage 
flowers  of  a  rich  bronzy-yellow.  Mrs.  Norman  Davis  is  the 
best  white  variety,  and  nowhere  have  I  seen  the  tinted  white 
Marquis  Visconti  Venosta  so  fine  as  here. 

A  choice  new  sort  is  Mdllo.  Jeanne  de  la  Crouee,  soft  shell 
pink  in  colour;  Algesirus,  dull  brick  red,  is  another  of  some 
promise.  Le  Marseillaise,  creamy-white,  is  a  solidly  bnilt 
bloom,  and  like  the  last  two  named,  is  from  M.  Calvat.  It 
appearcMl  to  me  like  a  white  Mrs.  W.  Knox.  Full  of  promise, 
but  not  quite  out,  is  the  variety  Mrs.  J.  C.  Neill.  It  is  largo, 
with  very  long  hanging  florets.  Dorothy  Gouldsmith  has  lar^e 
blooms ;  these,  however,  have  not  the  refinement  one  saw  in 
the  variety  when  finst  noted.  Miss  Dorothy  Oliver  is  a  choice 
thing.  Beatrice  May  is  large  and  solid,  but  the  florets  are  not 
clear  cut ;  this  makes  the  blooms  look  ragged,  and  to  my  mind 
detracts  from  their  l)eauty.  The  aljove  are  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal kinds  iii  an  advanced  state  of  development.  One  does 
not  notice  many  Ixadly  shapeel  blooms  in  the  collection ;  and  Mr. 
Vallis  sepms  to  time  the  buds  remarkably  well.— H.  Shobsmith. 


Exterior  of  tlie  Aipine  House,  Kew. 
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At  Gracefield,  Dumfries. 

In  th«  wardens  at  Gracefield,  Dumfries,  the 
residence  of  Miss  M'Kaig,  Mr.  R.  Young,  her  gar- 
dener, bas  a  nice  little  show  of  Japanese  Chrysan- 
themums this  season,  in  addition  to  a  number  of 
singles  and  otJiors  grown  in  bush  form.  The  Japs 
Are  generally  with  three  and  four  blooms,  and  are 
fully  emial  to  those  in  the  same  gardens  last  year, 
when  they  showed  a  great  advance  upon  the  pre- 
vious one.  Preference  is  given  to  well-proved 
varieties,  and  a  number  of  blooms  of  high  quality 
show  the  care  taken  in  their  cultivation.  Among 
those  noticed  were  Miss  Dorothy  Webster,  of  good 
size,  and  with  the  yellow  colour  bright  and  clean ; 
some  very  fine  blooms  of  Miss  Ekie  Fulton,  Mrs.  C. 
Beckett,  good;  the  fine  Duchess  of  Sutherland, 
capital  flowers  of  F.  S.  VaUis,  Mdlle.  A.  Debono^ 
hue;  President  Viger,  Florence  Penfold,  very  good: 
and  the  handsomeChrysanthemiste  Monti^y .  There 
^ere  ako  such  proved  flowere  as  Henry  Perkins, 
J.  H.  Silsbury  Lieut. -Col.  Ducroiset,  the  pretty 
Ren^,  Nellie  Bean  Mrs.  W.  Knox,  capital ;  Mre. 
Barkley,  Souvenir  de  Madame  Buron,  and  a  num- 
ber of  others,  pnactioally  all  being  of  excellent 
quahtyj  although  the  glass  accommodation  for 
their  display  is  limited.  The  singles  and  bush 
varieties  in  the  conservatory  were  rather  later  on 
the  occasiou  of  my  visit,  but  were  in  capital  condi- 
tion and  well  bloomed.  Among  those  grown  here 
are  the  lovely  Edith  Pagram,  one  of  the  best  singles  here;  the 
splendid  crinison  bronze  Felix,  another  good  single;  the  charm- 
ing and  distinct  Mary  Richardson,  the  beautiful  white  Annie 
Marriott,  the  beautiful  Crown  Jewel,  all  good  singles;  and 
*  11  j^^^^  in  the  Dumfri^  district  among  the  white  singles, 
called  Ewan  Cameron.  A  number  of  others,  both  single  and 
double,  are  cultivated  here^  and  Mr.  Young  deserves  credit  for 
the  resulte  he  has  secured  in  a  season  such  as  this  has  been.— 
Visitor. 

Notes  on  Novelties. 

Following  my  usual  custom  of  making  notes  on  new 
varieties  as  they  appear  for  the  benefit  ol  those  cultivators  who 
have  not  the  opportunity  of  inspecting  for  themselves.  I  think 
this  season  will  produce  several  sterling  varieties  which  intend- 
ing exhibitors  will  welcome.  New  sorts  that  are  really  an 
advanoe  upon  existing  varieties  are  alvi-ays  sure  of  a  hearty 
reception  from  exhibitors,  and  lovers  of  the  Chrysanthemum 
generally.  . 

H.  J.  Jones,  1908,  is  a  seedling  Japanese  raised  by  the  per- 
son whose  name  it  bears,  and  as  he  prefers,  to  name  it  after 
fiimself  Chrysanthemum  fanciers  will  at  once  assume  it  possesses 
much  merit.  Full  sized  blooms  will  measure  lOin  in  diameter, 
u  not  more.  The  florets  are  broad  and  incurved  looselv,  filling 
up  well  in  the  centre,  and  making  a  large,  imposing  and 
shapely  flower  without  in  any  way  exhibiting  a  trace  of  coarse- 
ness. '  The  colour  is  a  rich  orange  yellow. 

W.  Beadlb  (Mileham)  was  sent  out  by  Jones  in  the  spring 
of  the  current  year,  and  has  much  to  recommend  it.  The 
blooms  are  fully  9in  in  diameter,  with  medium,  gracefully 
drooping  florets,  magenta  red  over  a  terra  cotta  base ;  full,  deep 
and  in  every  way  most  pix>mising. 

George  Terry  (Mileham)  has  flowere  from  Sin  to  9in  in 
diameter,  of  a  style  of  floret  resembling  Belle  Paula  in  shape; 
pale  yellow,  edged  and  tipped  with  a  deeper  tint  of  purple. 

Kitty  Rogers  (Jones)  is  quite  a  good  early  decorative 
Japanese,  of  a  rich  golden  yellow  colour.  The  long  pointed 
petals  have  a  graceful  twist  at  the  tip. 

Mrs.  Wakefield  (Jones,  1908)  has  closely  recurving  florets, 
of  a  rich  brick  red  tint,  deepening  towards  the  edge  to 
amaranth.  The  centre,  while  opening,  is  of  a  golden  colour, 
bein^  fonned  with  tlie  reverse  of  the  florets.  From  4in  to  5in 
in  diameter;  a  really  desirable  decorative  variety,  the  growth 
being  all  that  could  be  desired. 

Melchkt  Beauty.— This  is  one  of  Mr.  H.  Weeks'  seedlings, 
and  promises  to  be  quite  one  of  the  leading  Japane.^e  varieties. 
In  size  and  build  the  blooms  are  all  that  oould  be  desired, 
measuring  Sin  in  diameter,  and  fully  7,in  deep.  The  wide  flat 
florets  are  semi-drooping.  The  colour  is  quite  distinct,  having 
a  gold  base,  heavily  striped  and  splashed  with  crimson  purple. 

Lady  Talbot,  although  not  quite  new,  is  an  Australian 
variety  with  much  merit.  In  appearance  it  much  resembles 
Mrs.  W.  Mease,  both  in  size,  form,  and  florets,  but  it  is  a  soft 
canary  yellow,  whereas  Mrs.  Mease  is  primrose.  I  would  advise 
all  exhibitors  to  include  this  variety  in  their  1908  cdlection. 

Leslie  Morrison  (Wells)  has  extra  broad  florets  of  a  rich 
crimson  red,  with  a  chestnut  reverse.  This  I  oonsider  to  be 
a  most  promising  variety. 

Rose  Pockktt  is  another  Australian  seedling  of  promising 
character,  with  the  floret  of  Madame  Carnot  in  its  formation. 
In  colour  bronze  yellow. 


Interior  View  of  the  Alpine  House,  Kew. 

CHARLES  H.  ToTTY,  one  of  Mr.  Wells's  seedlings,  is  a 
medium-sized  flower  of  remarkable  colour— rich  red.  The 
florets  are  of  medium  size,  their  reverse  gold  colour.  The 
blooms  are  deeply  built,  quite  a  promising  variety. 

Clara  Wells.— This  new  incurved  variety  gives  a  distinct 
promise  of  being  a  valuable  addition  to  this  section.  In  size 
it  is  fully  5in  to  6in  in  diameter,  and  quite  5in  deep.  The 
florets  are  of  medium  width,  incurving  nicely  to  the  centre.  In 
colour  it  has  a  base  of  primrose  with  a  pink  suffusion. 

Mrs.  Entwisle  has  narrow  curling  florets  of  a  mauve  lilac 
hue;  full  and  promising,— E.  Molyneux. 

Chrysanthemum,  Soeur  Melnine. 

This  old-fashioned  pompon  is  paying  as  well  as  any  in  the 
market  for  bunching.  High  prices  are  a  day  of  the  i>ast,  never 
more  to  return,  the  over\\-nelming  supply  keeping  prices  down. 
At  the  week  end,  to  be  exact  the  8th,  when  at  Totteridge, 
Herts,  I  was  absolutely  amazed  to  see  not  only  the  freedom  of 
bloom  of  SoBur  Melaine,  but  also  its  purity.  Less  than  3ft  high, 
of  an  erect  habit,  this  variety  can  be  closely  planted. 
For  lifting  it  is  also  one  of  the  best.— Stephen  Castle. 

Early  Chrysanlhemum,  Claret. 
It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  colours  of  some  flowers,  but  the 
title  given  to  this  early-flowering  Chrysanthemum  has  at  least 
a  good  deal  to  warrant  it.  It  is  not  exactly  the  hue  the  name 
suggests,  but  it  is  not  far  from  it,  and  in  going  through  a  good 
collection  the  other  da^-  I  found  no  others  of  exactly  the  same 
shade.  Rubis  is  near  it,  but  is  not  quite  the  same',  and  Claret 
has  more  of  a  qfiilled  appearance.  its  only  fault  as  a  garden 
flower  is  its  tallness,  for  it  has  reached  much  more  than  the 
2ft  credited  to  it  in  catalogues,  and  I  saw  a  row  of  plants  which 
were  quite  double  that  height.  As  a  pot  plant,  however,  it  is 
dwarfer,  and  the  more  general  use  of  these  early  Chrysanthe- 
mums under  glass  will  permit  of  its  use  this  wav  and  in  a 
dwarfer  form.  It  was  sent  out  by  Meesi-s.  W.  Wells  and  Co., 
Ltd.,  and  is,  I  understand,  one  of  Mr.  Goacher's.  For  those 
who  like  this  colour  it  is  one  worth  taking  note  of.  It  begina 
to  bloom  in  September — Sol. 


^•» 


A  House  for  Alpines. 


Much  has  been  written  in  recent  veai-s  in  favour  of  erecting, 
or  oonverting  to  the  use  of  alpine  plants,  a  house  of  a  suitab^^ 
character,  ne  figure  interior  ana  exterior  views  of  the  neat 
little  span  at  Kew.  The  house  is  employed  for  seed-saving 
purposes  during  summer  and  autumn,  but  by  the  end  of  the 
present  mont]^,  and  on  until  about  June,  it  will  be  furnished 
with  pans  of  small  hardy  bulbous  plants  and  other  dwarf- 
growing  hardy  subjects,  as  they  flower  both  earlier,  mqre 
evenly,  and  certainly  of  greater  purity  of  colour,  tnan  do 
members  of  the  same  sjxecies  growing  in  the  open  air.  Such  a 
house  or  pit  lias  also  this  recommendation,  that  the  plants  can 
ba  admired  and  studied  comfortably,  no  matter  what  the  out- 
side weather  may  be.  The  Kew  house  is  not  heated ;  but  there 
need  be  no  objection  to  a  small  flow  and  return  pipe  to  afford 
just  sufficient  warmth  to  circulate  the  ai*%  and  to  maintain  a 
temperature  at  or  a  little  above  32deg  Fall. 
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Black  Currant  Mite. 

After  reading  "L.  F.  D.'s"  letter  in  last  week's  Journal  on 
the  results  of  his  sulphur  and  lime  treatment  for  the  eradica- 
tion of  the  above  named  pest,  i  went  and  examined  our 
bushes  here,  which  were  similarly  treats,  and  I  am  exceed- 
ingly pleased  to  sav  I  oould  not  detect  any  sign  of  the  mite. 
Whether  there  will  be  any  development  later  I  am  not  able 
to  say;  but  usually  at  this  season  of  the  year  it  is  only  too 
easily  seen.  Unlike  your  correspondent,  I  found  no  iniury  to 
foliage,  flower,  or  fruit  after  the  third  treatment,  although 
the  Currants  were  in  full  bloom  at  tlie  time.  The  particulai-s 
and  the  proscribed  conditions  which  appeared  in  Uie  garden 
papers  I  could  not  at  the  time  exactly  carry  out — (1  part  un- 
slaked lime,  gmund  fine,  to  2  of  sulphur  was  recommended). 
I  had  to  use  air-slaked  lime,  instead  of  the  quick,  to  2  of 
sulphur.  This  was  applied  first  at  the  end.  of  March:  seoond, 
middle  of  April;  third  and  last,  the  first  week  in  Jday.  My 
iinmunity  from  burning  I  attribute  to  using  air-slaked  lime 
with  the  sulphur.  Our  powder  was  applied  with  bellows. — 
J.  Easter,  Nostell  Priory  Gardens. 

f«H 


JDdglog  in  Class  I. 

The  awards  of  the  four  judges,  whose  names  are  appended, 
having  been  publicly  questioned  (see  page  415),  we,  in  courtesy 
to  the  parties  interested,  briefly  state  the  facts  as  follows:— 
Three  collections  of  fruit  were  very  carefully  pointed  through, 
and  ixL  doing  so  we  were  very  suspicious  that  two  bunches  of 
white  Grapes,  by  their  appearance,  were  not  true  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  although  named  as  such.  Ultimately  we  decided  to 
exercise  our  rights,  and  taste  the  Grapes.  This  test  of  quality 
fully  confirmed  our  previous  doubts,  for^in  addition  to  the  sus- 
picious shape  of  the  berries,  there  was  a  total  absence  of  Muscat 
flavour  and  an  unusual  thickness  of  skin.  As  this  was  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  all  four  judges,  and  in  order  to  render 
perfect  justice  to  all  concerned,  there  was  no  alternative  but  to 
reduce  the  number  of  points  awarded  to  these  said  Grapes  pre- 
vious to  tasting,  and  which,  of  course,  very  materially  altered 
the  position  of  tne  exhibit  in  question.  It  may  be  added  that  we 
accept  no  responsibility  for  any  naming  of  Mr.  Lock's  Grapes  by 
other  persons,  nor  for  any  previous  awards  that  may  have  been 
made  to  his  '*  Muscats.*'— N.  F.  Barnes,  William  Crump,  John 
Doe,  C.  R.  Fielder  (Judges  in  Class  I.) 

««#•» 


Malmaison  Carnations  In  October. 

I  am  not  at  all  surprised  to  find  that  the  fine  house  of  Mal- 
maisons,  illustrated  in  the  Journaly  page  395,  should  call  forth 
some  comment.  I  certainly  understood  that  these  flowers  were 
photographed  in  October.  fOur  photograph  was  taken  earlier, 
but  we  presumed  that  the  plants  were  still  in  flower  in  October. 
— Ed.]  I  have  been  growing  Malmaisons  for  well  ni^  thirty 
years,  and  for  more  than  half  that  time  on  a  rather  large  scale  ; 
but  I  must  confess  I  have  never  been  able  to  fill  a  house  with 
flowers  in  October,  not  because  I  have  not  tried  to  do  so,  but 
because  the  plants  absolutely  refused  to  conform  to  the  treat- 
ment necessary  to  open  such  flower  buds  as  I  was  able  to  secure. 
Some  yeai-s  ago  this  was  tried  in  two  of  thwa  largest  private  estab- 
lishments in  England,  but  in  both  instances  it  failed ;  and  it 
failed  in  this  respect,  that  the  heat  necessary  to  expand 
such  buds  as  were  present  brought  the  Carnation  "fungus  into 
the  houses  in  such  a  way  as  to  ruin  the  entire  collection  of 
plants.  However,  in  both  cases  there  was  sufficient  flowers  open 
by  November  to  decorate  the  dinner  tables  with,  and  this  was 
the  sole  object ;  but,  alas!  the  plants  were  totally  ruined. 

Again,  your  correspondent's  cultural  notes  were  quite  of  the 
usual  character,  and  such  as  I  have  given  to  the  plants  here, 
but  out  of  500  or  600  plants  I  am  to-day  able  to  count  only  eight 
flower  stems,  and  these  are  all,  save  one,  on  the  variety  Nautilus, 
the  other  being  Princess  of  Wales.  Nautilus  will  procluce  a  fair 
amount  of  flowers  the  whole  year  through. 

My  experience  of  Malmaisons  is  that  the  cooler  they  are  kept 
during  the  first  four  months  of  winter  (I  include  October)  con- 
fiistent  with  keeping  a  dry  buoyant  atmosphere,  the  better.  I 
do  not  care  to  see  much  growth  in  the  points.  What  I  do  like 
to  see  is  fine,  broad  leaves,  well  curled,  and  abundance  of  blue 
r.n  the  leaves,  with  numerous  side  growths  coming  from  each 
flowering  growth.  These  side  growths  will  now  be  pushing  out ; 
and  last,  but  not  least,  I  like  to  see  plenty  of  sturdy  shoots 


coming  out  of  the  bare  stems  of  any  plants  which  have  lost 
their  bottom  leaves.  This  always  indicates  ample  root  action; 
indeed,  I  have  never  known  this  to  take  place  until  the  pots 
were  well  filled  with  healthy  roots.  If  plants  receive  treatment 
to  produce  the  above  conditions  I  venture  to  think  very  few 
flowers  will  be  open  in  October.  I  may  mention  that  the  bud 
of  Princess  of  Wales  was  w\\  developed  early  in  September,  and 
is  only  now  about  half  expanded.  The  house  here  is  kept  at  a 
temperature  of  40deg  to  42deg  nights,  and  abundance  or  air  is 
admitted  at  all  times.— Thomas  Arnold,  Cirencester. 

Mr.  A.  Grubb  writes  from  The  Gardens,  Porter's  Park, 
Shenley,  Herts  :  "  I  thank  you  for  your  kind  letter,  and  also  your 
kind  remarks  re  Malmaisons.  I  shall  be  pleased  to  write  an 
article  any  time  for  your  Journaly  but  I  want  to  make  my  i*e- 

Futation  first !  I  hope  to  exhibit  more  at  next  jear's  shows ; 
am  going  to  try  to  exhibit  at  the  winter  flowering  Carnation 
Show,  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  December  11.  If  suc- 
cessful I  shall  feel  satisfied  for  this  year.  I  have  obtained 
medals  in  January,  February,  April,  and  October,  for  Mal- 
maisons this  year.  I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  you  for  the  kind  expressions  and  remarks  you  have  so 
kindly  expressed  in  your  Journal  of  my  exhibits  at  different 
times." 

Winter  Rhubarb. 

I  wonder  if  many  of  your  readers  have  tried  the  everbear- 
ing Rhubarb  introduced  a  year  or  two  ago^  variously  as 
Burbank's,  Christmas,  Winter  Crimson?  It  is  a  genuine 
acquisition,  and  when  better  known  will  be  largely  grown  by 
both  private  gardeners  and  market  men.  The  flavour  is  excel- 
lent, something  resembling  that  of  the  Loganberry.  It  remains 
more  or  less  dormant  during  the  summer,  and  commences  to 
grow  with  the  autumn  rains.  It  needs  no  protection,  at  any 
rate  here  in  Devon. — F.  C.  S. 


Kei,  Past  and  Presest. 

The  announcement  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Horti- 
culture that  the  age  limit  of  gardeners  at  Kew  had  been  lowered, 
and  that  the  stay  shall  be  strictly  limited  to  two  years,  will 
awaken  surprise  and  regret  in  the  minds  of  man^  who  Know 
our  great  national  garden.  These  regulations  are  m  the  hands 
of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  it  is  not  to  tbeir  credit  to 
reduce  the  quality  of  the  personnel.  I  regret  that  the  excellent 
policy  of  recent  years,  wiiich  has  resulted  in  such  substantial 
progress  at  Kew,  should  be  somewliat  marred  in  this  way. 

For  a  period  of  forty-five  years  I  have  been  familiar  witli 
Kew  to  a  degree  that  comes  within  the  scope  of  few  outside  tlio 
official  circle.  I  can  remember  when  the  condition  of  the 
plants  in  the  houses  and  the  grounds  generally  left  very  much 
to  be  desired  from  a  horticulturist's  point  of  view ;  in  fact,  Kew 
shared  the  common  reproach  which  at  one  time  attached  to 
botanic  gardens  throughout  Europe,  namely,  the  occupants 
were  notable  only  for  indifferent  cultivation  and  as  hos^  for 
insect  i>ests  in  great  variety.  Large  collections  of  species  were 
the  desiderata,  and  the  stages  be  crowded  with  antiquated 
examples  often  in  a  moribund  state— miserable  creatures  that 
made  a  gardener  almost  ill  to  look  at  them.  Commenting  upon 
this  on  one  occasion,  I  was  told  that  the  object  of  a  m>tanic 
garden  was  to  show  the  plants  as  nearly  as  possible  as  thev 
would  be  in  a  state  of  nature,  so  that  in  comparison  with 
herbarium  specimens,  the  characters  might  be  readily  identi- 
fied! When  I  entered  Kew  as  a  workman  and  student  I  saw 
some  of  the  difficulties  which  opposed  the  efforts  of  good  culti- 
vators who  desired  to  improve  the  state  of  affairs.  First  there 
was  an  inadequate  provision  for  maintaining  a  supply  of  healthy 
plants  in  the  houses  open  to  the  public,  where  many  plants 
were  exposed  to  cold  draughts.  Besides  this,  the  general  tem- 
perature and  moisture  conditions  could  not  always  be  kept  at 
the  right  stage.  Thirdly,  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
employees  were  youths  of  little  experience,  and  with  an  equally 
limited  sense  of  responsibility.  They  were  too  young  and  too 
careless  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  the  establishment  from 
an  educational  point  of  view.  A  large  part  of  their  time  was 
wasted,  duties  were  neglected,  plants  often  suffered  to  an. 
extent  which  the  closest  supervision  could  not  prevent,  and  an 
undue  number  of  these  lads  left  Kew  positively  worse  fitted  for 
gardenei^  than  when  they  entered.  They  brought  discredit 
upon  the  place  as  cultivators  wherever  they  went,  and  this  has 
reflected  alike  upon  the  careful  as  well  as"  the  careless. 

Happily  a  new  order  of  things  was  initiated,  and  has  been 
gradually  developed  within  the  past  twenty-five  years.  A 
broad-minded,  intelligent,  practical  policy  nas  been  con- 
sistently follf>wed.  A  higher  degree  or  efficiency  and  experi- 
ence was  required  in  the  men  entering  Kew.  Persistent  repre- 
sentation has  resulted  in  the  extension  of  the  plant  supply 
department,  and  the  aim  has  been  to  show  visitors  healthy, 
thriving  plants,  in  something  like  their  normal  propoi*tions  and 
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beauty.  By  these  mean^  Eew  has  been  raised  to  the  front 
rank  of  public  gardens.  Its  popularity  was  never  so  great  as 
at  the  present  time;  its  educational  and  scientific  value  has 
advanced  in  like  proportion.  If  once^  however,  the  character 
which  has  been  acquired  with  so  much  labour  and  expense  is 
allowed  to  suffer  through  indifferent  cultivation  or  neglect,  the 
power  of  the  establishment  in  connection  with  horticulture  will 
most  certainly  decline. 

The  only  time  when  Kew  can  confer  a  real  benefit  upon  a 
f^rdener  is  when  he  has  bad  ^ood  general  experience  as  a 
journeyman,  and  he  is  qualifying  for  a  foreman  s  or  head  gar- 
dener's situation,  or  some  appointment  in  the  Colonies,  "nien 
the  whole  resources  of  the  great  garden  can  be  turned  to  good 
purpose,  and  no  thoughtful  man  who  has  set  himself 
under  such  circumstances  to  take  full  advantage  of  a  year  or 
two  at  Eew,  has  ever  regretted  the  time  occupied,  while  many 
regard  it  as  amongst  the  most  valuable  of  their  experiences. 

There  is  no  ground  apparent  to  me  upon  which  tne  Board  of 
Agriculture  can  defend  their  reduction  of  the  age  limit  and 
making  the  two  years'  term  so  strict*.  It  is  only  fair  to  say 
that  I  nave  no  knowledge  what  view  the  officials  at  Kew  take 
of  the  matter. — R.  L.  C.  "^ 

Mr.  William  Pordom,  secretary  of  the  Employes'  Union,  Kew 
Gardens,  writes : — 

According  to  the  changes  that  are  instituted,  the  "world- 
renowned  botanic  warden''  is  to  be  deprived  of  part  of  the  ex- 
perience it  has  in  the  past  relied  on  to  maintain  a  standard  of 
cultivation  in  the  collections  of  plants,  in  so  far  as  the  new  gar- 
deners are  only  to  guarantee  not  less  than  four  years  in  good 
gardens  or  nurseries,  and  the  age  limit  to  be  between  nineteen 
and  twenty-four  years  of  age.  Panagraph  4  in  the  form  is 
merely  aimed  at  the  organisation  in  Kew,  for  it  will  greatly 
assist  in  getting  rid  of  any  gardener  who  may  not,  from  an 
official  view,  be  desirable.  A  list  of  the  couraes  of  instruction 
was  expressed  by  me  in  a  letter  to  a  local  newspaper  on  the 
10th,  and  if  the  opinion  of  the  new  form  is  taken,  those  subjects 
are  as  far  as  possible  taught  practically,  it  is  very  strange  that 
some  fifty  gardeners  should  be  of  one  mind,  and  go  elsewhere 
for  classes  if  there  are  such  advantages  to  be  gained  from  those 
given  at  Kew.  Now  the  gardeners  are  not  to  receive  ''wages/' 
but ."  an  allowance  of  21s.  i)€r  week  to  meet  the  cost  of  sub- 
sistence.'* The  hours  of  labour  are  carefully  kept  off  the  form. 
The  present  system  is  from  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  in  summer,  and 
from  daylight  to  dark  in  winter,  the  lectures  being  given  after 
working  hours. 

The  work  of  the  sardeners,  as  was  stated  in  the  letter  of  the 
16th,  is  the  care  and  cultivation  of  the  valuable  collections  of 
plants.  From  a  national  standpoint  it  has  been  absolutely 
necessary  to  maintain  an  important  standard  of  proficiency  .bv 
getting  a  guarantee  of  at  least  five  years'  experience  from  each 
gardener.  With  this  in  view,  and  the  nature  of  the  duties,  the 
gardeners  claim  a  legitimate  wage  as  a  just  ret4im  for  the 
work  performed.  The  Kew  Employes'  Union  claim  that  it  is 
not  just  to  sweat  men  in  tropical  houses  for  such  long  hours 
on  the  misenable  pittance  of  21s.  subsistence  allowance. 
Further,  neither  is  it  just  to  have  gardeners  working  in  the 
outside  departments  at  from  2s.  to  3s.  per  week  less  ^an  the 
labourers  employed,  besides  having  to  work  longer  hours.  It  is 
only  fair  to  point  out  here  that  the  labourers  employed  are  not 
paid  the  standard  rate,  but  the  end  is  not  yet.  Parliament 
and  the  public  may  yet  have  some  voice  in  this  matter,  as  it  is 
for  the  people,  the  "owners  "  of  the  gardens,  to  say  whether  bad 
conditions  shall  prevail. 

■   m§m   ■ 

Destroying  Red  Spider. 

In  answer  to  the  inquiries  of  "J.  B.,"  as  to  how  Messrs. 
Rochford  and  Sons  use  sulphur  for  vaporising  their  vineries, 
Mr.  Stephen  Castle  was  favoured  by  the  following  letter : — 

.*'  Be  your  note  in  the  Journal  of  Horiiculture  on  ubo  of 
sulphur  as  a  m^eans  of  checking  red  spider  on  Vines,  as  we  use 
it  here.  This  is  a  most  dangerous  operation,  as  the  sulphur,  if 
not  most  carefully  handled,  is  so  liable  to  flare,  and  not  only 
destroy  the  spider,  but  the  Vines  as  well.  In  advising  anyone 
to  use  this  method,  this  should  be  pointed  out  to  them.  We 
use  an  ordinary  shallow  tin,  about  7in  in  diameter,  and  one 
tin  t»  every  1,000  cubic  feet,  placing  in  each  tin  about  4oz  of 
sulphur,  and  boil  the  sulphur  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  As 
I  have  already  pointed  out,  it  is  a  most  dangerous  operation, 
and  needs  very  great  care."— H.  Kelball,  Manager,  Turn  ford 
Hall  Nurseries. 

Mr.  S.  Castle  also  writes,  in  continuation,  as  follows: — 
"The  operator  requires  a  good  double  cloth  over  his  mouth 
while  at  work.  Once  get  into  the  way  of  using  it  all  will  be 
well.  I  here  also  point  out  that  a  quiet  evening,  after  the  sun 
has  lost  its  power,  is  the  time  for  the  operation.  Why  I  re- 
ferred to  this  system  of  spider  killing  was  because  of  it's  abso- 
lute success  at  Turnford.  An  XL  All  lamp  for  the  spirit  is 
^  used.  Personally,  unless  the  boiler  power  is  great,  I  prefer 
'Rochford's  system  of  sulphur  burning.     As  is  well  known,  while 


the  Grapes  are  hanging,  there  is  no  spray  which  can  be  used. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  much  that  can  be  done  when  the 
Vines  are  in  their  dormant  condition  to  keep  the  little  pest 
down.  It  is  well  known  how  tender  the  Cucumber  foliage  is, 
yet  Hamilton's  red  spider  killer  is  absolutely  harmless  if  used 
as  directed.  For  a  Vine  spray,  before  the  shows  are  in  flower, 
it  is  here  also  good.  Some  are  luckv  in  that  they  never  have 
the  spider.  I  have,  in  common  with  many,  had  a  long  series 
of  years  to  contend  with  the  enemy." 


Doited  Hort.  Ben.  Soc.  Finance. 

When  Mr.  James  Hudson  (late  treasurer  of  the  United  Horti- 
cultural Benefit  and  Provident  Society)  replied,  after  receiving 
the  presentation  from  the  members  at  the  anniversary  dinner 
of  the  society,  November  1,  he  alluded  to  some  of  the  invest- 
ment 'and  sale  of  stock  transactions,  which  had  been  undertaken 
during  his  treasurership.  At  our  request  he  now  writes: — 
When  the  Government  of  the  day  decided  to  convert  3  per  cent. 
Consols  into,  first,  21  p^r  cent,  and  ultimately  2|  per  cent, 
stock,  the  committee  decided  to  sell  out  the  amount  of  money 
at  that  time  invested  therein  (about  £5,000),  which  was  again 
invested  in  sound  3  per  cent,  corporation  stock,  and  at  a  profit. 
Later  on  they  purchased  some  Indian  Railway  stock  at,  and  a 
little  over,  x>ar.  This  stock  was  not,  in  the  opinicm  of  some 
members,  strictly  speaking,  a  stock  in  which  we  could  invest— 
vide  rules  relating  thereto.  This  stock  increased  in  value,  and 
was  sold  at  a  profit  of  about  £200.  The  plan  adopted  for 
twenty-five  years  past,  has  been  not  to  invest  in  any  stock  that 
would  yield  less  than  3  per  cent.,  as  this  is  what  we  credit  year 
by  year  to  the  members.  This  nas  been  done  in  strict  Trustee 
Stocks  yielding  3  per  cent,  and  3*  per  cent,  per  annum.  For 
a  few  years  past  we  have  been  enabled  to  purchase  3^  per  cent, 
stocks  at  about  par.  This,  as  anyone  can  see,  is  a  manifest 
gain  to  the  society.  In  my  opinion  the  alteration  froan  3  per 
cent.  Consols  ultimately  to  2J  per  cent,  was  a  great  mistake.— 

J.  Hudson. 

■■■■I 

Bad  PltntlDg  ol  Frnit  Trees. 

I  have  recently  been  looking  over  an  orchard  with  a  view 
to  filling  up  gaps  caused  by  a  great  number  of  dead  Apple  trees 
which  were  planted  some  twelve  or  thirteen  years  since.  The 
soil  is  poor  and  light,  and  the  aspect  is  certainly  not  the  best.. 
The  orchard  has  a  semicircular  front,  starting  with  a  full 
south  aspect  and  ending  with  one  of  north-west,  and  has  a  very 
steep  fafl,  so  it  will  be  seen  that  the  site  is  a  bad  one.  How- 
ever, that  portion  of  the  orchard  on  the  south  side  has  done 
well  at  some  remote  past,  it  being  much  older  than  the  dead 
trees  mentioned.  There  are,  however,  a  few  very  large  old  trees 
scattered  about  in  the  low  places,  wnere  the  soil  is  deeper  and 
better  than  on  the  higher  parts.  The  young  trees  mentioned 
have  never  grown  since  they  were  first  planted.  Those  which 
are  alive  are  in  a  miserable  condition — stunted  and  covered  by 
lichen.  I  should  not  have  been  surprised  at  this,  seeing  how 
bad  the  soil  is  on  this  part  of  the  orchard ;  but  I  find  that  the 
young  trees  planted  at  the  same  time  in  better  soiJ,  on  the 
south  side,  are  very  little  betteJ,  and  many  of  these  are  also 
dead  and  dying. 

On  looking  for  a  reason  I  found  two  -causes,  viz.,  the  trees 
were  planted  very  badly  indeed,  the  roots  rammed  into  very 
small  holes,  and  much  too  deep ;  and  secondly,  the  rough  gnaes 
was  allowed  to  gix>w  round  the  trees  and  extract  the  little 
moisture  which  wan  left  in  the  soil  during  the  summer.  Now, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  expense  influenced  the  first  cause,  via., 
small  holes.  The  trees  were  planted  by  a  tenant ;  but  I  cannot 
imagine  why  people  will  continue  to  replace  the  turf  over  the 
roots  of  newly-pmnted  fruit  trees.  I  hope  tliat  the  county 
council  instructore  will  take  every  possible  oi)portunity  of  points 
ing  this  out  to  the  owners  of  orchards.  Young  fruit  trees 
cannot  make  any  satisfactory  progress  so  long  as  the  grass  is 
allowed  to  grow  round  their  stems.  It  should  be  kept  away 
at  least  3ft,  and  the  hoe  should  be  used  eeveral  times  during 
the  summer  for  several  years,  or  until  the  ti-ees  have  become 
thoroughly  established,   and  have  begun  to  bear  freely. 

Again,*  how  few  farmers  appear  to  understand  the  treat- 
ment in  regajd  to  pruning.  In  the  present  case  no  pruning 
whatever  was  done;  there  are  just  the  same  number  of 
branches  on  each  tree  as  when  planted.  Of  course,  if  in  the 
following  year  after  planting  these  trees  had  been  cut  well 
back,  that  would  have  assisted  them  very  materially  to  have 
made  some  growth.  I  have  found  the  knife  to  be  the  salva- 
tion of  many  starved  and  stunted  trees— not  only  fruit  trees, 
but  .shrubs  and  other  trees.  I  never  hesitate  to  cut  a  tree 
hard  back  into  the  old  wood  if  it  does  not  make  satisfactory 
growth  the  second  year  after  planting.  I  have  frequently 
pruned  horizontally  trained  Pear  trees  back  close  to  the  main 
stem  when  they  have  been  a  little  sluggish  the  second  or  third 
year  after  being  planted,  and  have  always  been  rewarded  by 
good  clean  growth  the  following  summer.— T.  C. 
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Piantins:  Fruit  Trees. 

When  the  land  has  already  been  thoroughly  prepared,  the 
planting  of  fruit  trees  t»hould  be  pushed  on  witn  all  possible 
speed  during  the  next  few  weeks,  whenever  suitable  weather 
■conditions  prevail.  If,  however,  sharp  weather  sbould  set  in 
at  the  end  of  November  or  early  in  December,  and  last  for  a 
considerable  time,  it  is  better  to  defer  planting  till  February, 
than  to  do  it  in  the  depth  of  winter— when  the  land  is  especially 
cold,  and  ceuerally  very  wet  too.  If  the  planting  is  to  be 
done  on  li^t  soils,  or  those  of  medium  texture,  autumn  is  un- 
iloubtedly  to  be  preferred  to  spring  planting,  because  the  soil 
becomes  thorouglily  consolidated  by  spring,  and  young  rootlets 
have  often  been  found  ready  to  give  the  trees  a  vigorous  start. 
Under  such  circumstances,  should  a  dry  summer  occur,  the 
trees  are  leas  likedy  to  suffer  through  drought  than  when  spring 
planting  is  adoptea. 

In  regard  to  autumn  planting  on  a  stiff  soil,  I  am  by  no 
means  convinced  that,  as  a  rule,  it  gives  better  results  than 
planting  during  February.  At  any  rate,  I  find  from  experience 
that,  with  certain  classes  of  heavy  soils,  it  is  preferable  to  leave 
the  surface  in  a  rough  state,  and  plant  in  spnne.  By  adopting 
this  plan,  the  soil  becomes  thoroughly  pulverised  and  sweeteneo, 
and  tree  from  those  plastic  lumps  which  the  planter  often  has. 
to  deal  with  in  autunugi.  Trees,  tliough  planted  later  in  the 
ameliorated  soil,  start  more  regularly  and  freely  into  growth. 
It  should,  however,  be  clearly  pointed  out,  that  an  important 
factor  in  connection  with  successful  spring  planting  is  the 
ordering,  receipt,  and  preparation  of  trees  during  the  autumn. 
My  advice  is,  get  the  trees' during  November,  trim  off  damaged 
roots  and  the  ends  of  others  with  a  sharp  knife,  then  take  out 
a  trench ;  stand  the  trees  upright  in  the  trench,  and  cover  the 
roots  with  3in  or  4in  of  good  .surface  soil,  with  which, 
if  pofssible,  a  little  burnt  refuse  has  been  mixed ;  take  care  to 
trench  the  soil  moderately  firmly  about  the  roots.  Trees  so 
treated  will  often  send  out  hosts  of  root  fibres  in  the  course 
of  a  few  weeks,  and  when  removed  and  set  in  their  permanent 
positions  in  spring  will  scarcely  feel  the  check.  This  method 
is,  in  fact,  one  by  which  the  advantages  of  autumn  planting  are 
secured,  and,  at  the  same  time,  better  opportunities  are  ob- 
tained for  getting  the  soil  into  good  condition,  and  for  planting, 
whenever  tne  most  favourable  conditions  prevail.  The  man  who 
hs&  his  t;*ees  ''  laid  in  by  the  heels  "  on  the  spot,  is  master  of 
the  situation. 

Another  important  point  for  consideration  is  the  distance 
apart  at  which  trees  sliould  bo  planted.  In^  many  plantations 
the  trees  have  been  given  too  little  space,  with  tHe  result  that 
by  the  time  they  should  be  at  their  best,  the  branches  have 
grown  into  an  entangled  mass,  thus  hindering  the  production 
of  fruit  of  the  best  quality.  A  further  stixmg  reason  for  wider 
planting  is  the  now  generally  recognised  necessity  of  spraying, 
whioh  cannot  be  thoroughly  done  unless  there  is  a  clear  space 
between  each  tree.  Standard  Apples  on  the  Crab  should 
never  be  less  than  20ft  apart — this  only  in  the  case  of  compact 
growers— medium  growers,  24ft ;  strong  growei-s.  such  as 
Bramley's,  Blenheim  Orange,  and  Warner  .s  King,  30ft.  Bushes 
on  the  Broad-leaved  Paradise  may  be  12ft,  alternating  with  the 
strong  and  medium  growers;  but  even  at  this  distance  they 
require  moderate  pruning  to  keep  them  within  bounds.  When 
the  intention  is  to  merely  thin  the  branches  after  the  founda- 
tion of  a  shapely  tree  has  been  laid,  15ft  apart  is  a  more 
suitable  distance. 

The  plan  sometimes  recommended  of  planting  trees  twice  as 
thickly  as  they  are  permanently  required,  and  after  a  few  years 
lifting  and  replanting  half  their  number  on  a  fresh  site,  is  not 
to  be  recommended,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  original  in- 
tention 18  so  seldom  carried  out.  Time  after  time  have  I  seen 
planUtions  which  were  laid  out  with  this  obiect  in  view;  but 
alas!  in  the  majority  of  instances  all  the  trees 'have  been  allowed 
to  remain  until  they  have  spoiled  each  other.  The  trouble  of 
lifting  large  numbers  seems  generally  too  big  a  job  to  tackle, 
and  cultivators  have  not  sufficient  boldness  to  adopt  the  other 
alternative  of  cutting  down  half  the  ti-ees.  Clo:^e  plantinz 
pays  for  a  few  yeans,  but  is  ruinous  in  the  long  run 

,.1,^  11*1,^"  ^^^"*^^  ^"^.^  ^^,^^*  reouire  staking;  but  standards 
shouW  have  strong  stakos  driven  firmly  into  the  ground  before 


It  is  just  as  necessary  as  it  ever  was  to  plant  fruit  trees  care- 
fully and  thoroughly.  True,  a  very  young  ti-ee,  with  only  small 
fibrous  roots,  may  sometimes  be  stuck  m  on  the  ** anyhow" 
system,  and  yet  succeed;  but  tliat  is  no  proof  that  careful 
planting  is  unnecessary,  or  that  it  does  not  give  the  beet  re- 
sults. The  larger  the*  tree  the  more  necessary  is  it  that  the 
work  of  planting  should  be  thorougldy  done. 

With  soil  well  worked  (as  previously  advised  in  the  Journal)^ 
there  is  no  need  to  take  out  deep  holes,  but  the  holes  should  be 
Wide  enough  to  allow  every  root  to  be  spread  out  at  full  length. 
The  lowest  layers  should  be  laid  out  evenly  and  covered  with 
good  surface  soil  intermixed  with  burnt  soil,  shaking  the  tree 
slightly  to  allow  the  fine  soil  to  work  between  the  roots;  then 
tread  firmly,  and  spread  out  and  cover  wnth  soil  another  layer 
of  roots,  each  time  treading  the  soil  firmly  until  all  roots  have 
been  covered.  When  completed,  the  soil,  over  the  boles  should 
be  2in  or  Sin  above  the  general  ground  level,  to  allow  for  the 
sinking  of  the  soil,  and  to  prevent  hollows  being  eventually 
formed  round  the  steins  of  the  trees. 

The  upper  roots  of  a  newly-planted  tree  <mi  the  Crab  should 
be  about  Sin  below  the  surface.  Trees  on  the  Paradise 
are  now  worked  a  little  closer  to  the  ground  than  formerly, 
as  it  is  found  that  this  stock  does  not  gi"ow  freely  if  exposed  far 
long  above  the  soil  in  planting,  therefore  sink  the  eteniB  a  little 
deeper  than  in  the  case  of  trees  on  the  Crab,  so  as  to  ©over  the 
point  of  union.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  many 
nurserymen  still  work  their  trees  from  Gin  to  9iii  above 
the  soil.  In  such  cases  it  would  be  unwise  to  plant  deeply 
enough  to  cover  the  point  of  union.  The  better  plan,  under 
such  circumstances,  ia  to  earth  up  the  trees  a  little  eacn  year, 
until  the  stock  is  completely  covered.  I  have  followed  this  plan 
for  several  years,  and  find  it  succeeds  splendidly. 

It  Ls  usual  to  recommend  that  after  planting,  the  surface  of 
the  soil  around  should  be  covered  with  rough  manure.  I  have 
no  great  objection  to  this  plan  when  the  seal  is  light,  but  when 
it  is  stiff,  it  is  undoubtedly  better  to  defer  the  application  of 
manure  till  May,  because  if  put  on  in  autumn  or  winter,  it 
tends  to  keep  the  soil  wet  and  c(^d  through  the  exdusioii  of 
air.— H.  D. 

N.B.— Pears  on  the  Quince  should  be  planted  as  advised 
for  Apples  on  the  Paradise.  Those  on  the  Pear  stock,  also 
Plums,  plant  at  the  same  depth  aa  Apples  on  the  Crab. 

Apples  in  Berkshire. 

Wiiting  from  Welfoid  Park,  Newbury,  Berks,  Mr.  Charles 
Ross  says:  The  following  Lista  of  dessert  and  cooking  Apples 
have  been  found  the  roost  useful  here :— Dessert :  Mr.  Gladstone, 
Lady  Sudeley,  James  Grieve,  Charles  Ross,  Christmas  Pear- 
main,  Allington  Pippin,  Adams'  Pearmain,  Mannington's  Pear- 
main,  Court  Pendu  Plat,  Armorel,  and  Sturmer  Pippin.  Co<^- 
in^:  Keswick  Codlin,  Early  Rivers.  Stirling  Castle,  Lane's 
Prince  Albert,  Annie  Elizabeth,  Ixwd  Derbv,  Chelmsford  Won- 
der, Royal  Jubilee,  Striped  Beefing,  Bramley's  Seedling. 
Newton  Wonder,   and  Old  Northern  Greening. 

No  new  Nectarines  have  called  for  notice  this  year.  We  still 
lack  one  of  the  stamp  of  Early  Rivers,  of  freej?tone  nature.  At 
present  Darwin  is  the  best  white-fleshed,  and  Pineapple  the  best 
yellow-fleshed,  variety. 

#  a» 

GhrysantlieniuiDs  Ovei  Thirty  Years. 

"For  thirty  years.*',  writes   '*  W.   S.,"   "we  have  watched 
the   progress  of  the  Chrysanthemum,   and  the    great    strides 
made  in  kind  and  character.     The  Japanese  varieties  of  even 
that   short   while   back   were   pigmies  compared   with  to-day's 
flowem;   and  when  one  remembers  the  limit  of  variety  there 
was  then  available,  the  reflective  mind  wonders  what  the  poesi- 
bilitiee  of  the  next  quarter  of  a  century  may    be.      In    thoee 
days  the  reflexed  were  as  prominent    as   the    Japanese;     the 
Anemones  and  pompons,  too,  were  given  their  due  recognition. 
Trained  plants  were  regarded  witii  more  pride  than   were   the 
cut  blooms  in  those  days,  as  we  can  well  remember.'*     Here  our 
scribe  unfortunately  stops.       But    his  is  not  an  individual  in- 
terest, nor  is  he  alone  in  dreaming  of  the  past.       The  present 
writer  looks  back   over   seventeen     years,  distinctly,  and  can 
recall  the  fame,  at  that  time,  of  sucn  varieties  as  Madame  C. 
Audiguier,  EJdwin  Molyneux  (which  lasted  until  within  a  year 
ago),  Meg  Merrilees,  Etoile  de  Lyon,   Avalanche,  Elaine,  La 
Triumphante,  Stanstead     White,  and     Val     d'Andorre.       We 
thought  these  were  monsters  then— we  mean  in  point  of  aise; 
but  they  were  yet  to  be  followed  by  Madame  Camot,  and  later 
still    by  F.  S.  Vallis  and  Lady  Talbot,  which  brings  us  up  to 
the  present  day.     Why  does  not  somebody  with  leisure  (which 
nobcdy  has!) — why  does  not  someone  present  a  review  of  the 
Japanese  e-xnibition  Chrysanthenmms,  shelving  how  new  kinds 
have  appeared,  have  receivo<l  flattering  praises  for  a  season  or 
two,  and  have  then  snconnil>ed  to  some  new  favourite?      What 
a  stir  did  the  variety  Edith  Tabor  cause  at  Edinburgh  Show  a 
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dozen  years  ago,  when  a  magnificent  bloom  of  this  be«utifnl 
variety  received  premier  honoure.  It  was  tliought  to  be  unsur- 
passable; but  alas!  it  has  gone  the  way  of  6Core<»  of  other 
tavourites  of  fashion.  Many  of  the  kinds  to^y  are  exquisite, 
both  in  their  form,  size,"8ubist«nce,  colour  and  finish;  but  many 


sent  issue,  some  idea  is  conveyed  of  the  relative  inci'e-ase  in  size 
of  Japanese  exhibition  blooms  of  twenty  y€sars  ago  and  now. 
Thirty  ye«i«  ago,  however,  the  taste  for  "Japs"  was  only 
just  awaking,  and  the  incurveds  at  that  time  always  occupied 
the   chief  places  of  honour.     Fortune's  introductions  of   1862 


A  Model  Chrysanthemum  of  Twenty  Years  A^o— Stanstead  Surprise. 


others  in  the  larger  collections,  as  the  36*6  and  48*6,  are 
certainly  not  better  than  the  old  standard  sorts.  What  a 
startling  exhibit  it  would  be  if  someone  could  grow  and  show, 
side  by  side,  twenty- four  eaeh  of  the  best  of  thirty  years  ago, 
and  of  to^ayl     By  the  pictures  which  we  present  in  the  pro- 


were  still  largely  "in  the  making,*'  and  Red  Dragon  and 
Yellow  Dragon  are  varieties  that  may  be  recalled  oy  older 
cultivators.  Elaine,  however,  was  even  then  in  vogue,  and 
others  of  note  were  Gloire  de  Toulouse;  James  Salter,  and 
Fair  Maid  of  Guemsey. 
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Royal  Hortioaltural,  Moy.  12th. 

The  exhibition  on  Tuesday  last  was  much  less  interesting 
than  the  one  immediately  preceding,  there  being  mainly  large 

f  roups,  and  some  of  them  were  not  super-excellent.  MeaarB. 
eitch  added  anot^r  gold  medal  group  to  their  long  and  dis- 
tinguished series  of  exiiibits,  this  being  a  collection  of  stoTe 
foliage  and  flowering  plants.  There  were  a  few  orchid  dis- 
pLays;  and  Messrs.  fiilrs  Gleichenias  were  noteworthy,  as  also 
Messrs.  Canneli's  succulents.  A  new  fern— Nephrolepis 
superbissima— received  a  F.C.C.  Veij  few  certificates  were 
granted.  In  the  afternoon  Mr.  R.  Irwin  Lynch  lectured  on 
"Succulent  Plants." 

Fruit  Committee. 

Present:  Mr.  Joseph  Cheal  (in  the  cTiair);  with  Messrs.  Geo. 
Woodward,  Alexander  Dean,  Geo.  Keif,  Wm.  Pope,  H  Parr, 
A.  R.  Allan,  H.  Markham,  P.  D.  Tuckett,  G.  Reynolds,  C.  G.  A. 
Nix,  H.  Somers  Rirers,  and  W.  Poupart. 

Messre.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  staged   a    collection    of 


Beet,  Soarlet  Model  Carrot,  The  Wroxton  Brussels  Sprout^ 
Golden  Nugget  and  Conference  Tomatoes.  They  also  had  new 
late  Plum  Crimson  Drop,  which  has  received  an  A.M.  It  was 
as  fresh-looking  as  ever.     (Silver  Banksian  medal.) 

Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  staged  some  seventy-five 
baskets  or  trays  of  Potatoes  in  a  large  number  of  varieties  of 
clean,  fresh,  even  Potatoes,  the  finest  in  point  of  quality  that 
liave  recently  been  seen  here.  We  noted  good  baskets  of 
Bobbie's  Favourite,  May  Queen,  Highlander,  Talisman,  Mr. 
Bresee,  both  Essex  and  Scotch  grown;  The  Factor,  Essex  and 
Scotch  grown ;  Mid-Lothian  Early.  Royal  Kidney,  and  Southern 
Queen.     A  Silver  Knightian  medal  was  awarded. 

Orehld  Commiitae. 

Present:  -Mr.  J.  Wilson  Potter  (in  the  chair);  with  Messrs. 
James  O'Brien,  R.  Brooman  W^hite.  Wm.  Bolton,  J  G.  Fowler. 
Harry  J.  Veitch,  H.  Little,  W..BoxalI,  W.  Thompson,  F.  Men* 
teith  Ogilvie,  J.  Charlesworth,  Richard  Thwaites,  Fred  J. 
Hanbury,  F.-  Sander,  Arthur  Dye,  G.  F.  Moore,  W.  Poupart, 
Walter  Cobb.  W.  H.  Young.  W.  H.  White,  H.  A.  Tracy,  F  j! 
Thorne,  H.  Ballantine,  C.  J.  Lucas,  W.  A.  Bilney,  and  H.  G. 
Alexander. 

A  small  group  came  from  Messrs.  Armstrong_and  Brown, 
Tunbridge  Wells.  They  had  Cypripediums  Fowlerianum, 
C.  Maudiae,  Ac.,  also  a  pretty  C.  GodefroysB  var.  (Bronze 
Banksian  medal.)  Mr.  Maurice  Mertens,  Ghent,  Belgium,  had 
good  forms  of  Cattleya  Dowiana  aurea,  and  several  good 
Odontoglossums.  Brasso-cattleya  Mary  (Brassavola  n<Mosa 
grandiflona  x  Cattleya  Lawrenciana),  and.  Coelogyne  Colmani 
(CoBlogyne  speciosa  major  x  C.  cristats  alba)  came  from  Sir 
Jeremiah  Colman,  Bart.,  Gatton  Park,  Reigate.  The  latter  is 
very  attractive,  with  primrose  sepals  and  petals  and  orange 
lip.  Messrs.  Cypher  and  Sons,  Chelteiuiam,  staged  Cypri- 
pediums insigne  Sanderie,  insigne  Harefield  Hall  var.,  Fairrie- 
anum,  Minos  Youngi,  and  others,  all  in  the  rudest  health. 
(Silver  Banksian  medal.)  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bush 
Hill  Park,  Enfield,  had  Cattleya  labiata  Reedleyensu,  Oncidium 
laiiceanum  (very  protty),  Oatt.  labiata  Queen  Maude,  L.-c. 
Fabia,  Wigan's  var.  (Silver  Banksian  medal.)  Mr.  H.  Spicer, 
14,  Aberdeen  Road,  Highbury,  sent  a  table  of  Cyprip^ium 
Spicerianum  in  flower.     (Silver  Banksian  medal.) 

Floral  Oommlttae. 

Present:  Mr.  Henry  B.  May  (in  the  chair);  with  Messre. 
John  Green,  Arthur  R.  Goodwm,  J.  T.  Bennet1>Poe,  Charles 
E.  Shea,  Edward  Mawley,  J.  F.  McLeod,  G.  Reuthe,  W.  Bain, 
Jas.  Douglas,  Walter  T.  Ware,  Chas.  Dixon,  Chas  E. 
Pearson,  Wm.  Cuthbertson,  W.  P.  Thomson,  E.  H.  Jenkins, 
Chas.  T.  Druery,  W.  G.  Baker,  Geo.  Nicholson,  Geo. 
Paul,  E.  T.  Cook,  John  Jennings,  James  Hudson,  and  F.  Page 
Roberts. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  S.W.,  ^taged 
a  remarkably  fine  group  of  stove  and  greenhouse  foliage  and 
flowering  plants.  All  of  them  were  models  of  good  cultivation. 
There  were  specimen  Crotons  Warreni,  Hawkeri,  Coant-^o, 
Morti,  Emperor  Alexander  II..  and  caudatus  tortilis.  There 
were  also  Heliconia  Eklwardus  Rex,  Alpinia  Sanderiana. 
Dracaena  Godseffiana,  Phyllotaonium  Lindem,  and  Alalia  ele^ 
gantissima.  They  also  staged  Nepenthes,  Buddleia  asiatioa 
(fine  for  greenhouses),  Ficus  Paroelli,  Maranta  Sanderiana, 
M.  insignJs,  Begonia  Arthur  Malet  (purple  leaved),  together 
with  Carnations,  orchids,  ferns,  and  Lilies  of  the  Valley.  (Gold 
medal.) 

F.  L.  Davis,  Elsq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  May),  Pottere  Bar,  sent 
dwarf  b|^sh  Chrysanthemum  plants,  Mrs.  J.  May,  a  soft  creamy 


white,  a  good  variety.  Mr.  W.  H.  Page,  Tangley,  Hampton, 
had  Carnations,  beautifully  arzmnged.  Messre.  Veitch  had 
Begonias,  and  Mr.  G.  Reuthe  staeed  Rhododendrons  and 
choice  hardy  evergreens.  Messre.  W^ls,  of  Menstham,  again 
showed  Chrysanthemums,  and  received  three  awards  of  merit. 
Zonal  Pelargoniums  came  from  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons, 
Swanlejr.  The  newer  of  these  comprise  Lucania,  carmine  cerise ; 
Mauretiana,  blush  and  white;  Saxonia,  rich  scarlet;  Carmania.  . 
cerise.  Other  good  ones  were  Queen  of  S^in,  St.  Louis,  rich 
crimson,  and  Lady  Warwick,  white  with  picotee  edge. 

The  same  firm  also  contributed  a  very  choice  and  interesting 
collection  of  well-grown  cacti  and  succulents.  Assuredly 
Cannells  cultivate  this  class  of  plant  more  largely  and  better 
than  any  other  English  firm.  We  would  name  the  UAiow'm^: 
Cereus  geometrizans,  tall,  ans-ular  and  columnar;  C.  chilensis, 
very  spiny  ^  C  cserulescens ;  cT  marcinata;  and  C.  flagelliformis 
cri^ata,  with  forked  erowths.  There  were  also  the  circular  and 
flat  Sempervivum  taoulaeforme ;  Mamillaria  nivea,  with  pro- 
tuberajices,  covered  with  white  haire  and  seines ;  M.  Newmanni, 
with  green  protuberances;  also  M.  cirrhifera  l<mgi8pina, 
M.  Nicholsoni,  a  rounded  mass,  very  pretty,  and  M.  Donati, 
roiuid  and  pillar-like.  There  were  also  Opuntia  microdasys 
minima,  pale  green*  ground  colour,  covered  with  pretty  ydUow 
dots;  Aloe  ferox.  Agave  Victoria  Regina,  Pilocereus  senilis, 
EchinocactuB  omatus  (very  interesting),  E.  Grusoni  (one  of  the 
handsomest  and  best)^  Opuntia  leuootricha,  Crassula  perfoflsa, 
Mamillaria  pusilla,  with  pretty  crimson  fruits;  M.  ruiocrooea, 
Senecio  Haworthi,  Echinopsis  multiplex  cristata,  and  Gasteria 
chylophylla. 

Winter  flowering  Begonias  came  from  Messre.  Clibrans,  of 
Altrincham.  These  included  Mrs.  Heal.  Ensogn,  Bowdon 
Beauty  (bright  oarmine  cerise,  new),  Julius,  Winter  Cheer, 
Winter  Glow  (double  crimson,  very  dwarf  and  free),  and  Winter 
Perfection.  Th^  plants  were  sturdy  and  well  flowered.  A  new 
one,  Miss  Clibran,  obtained  an  A.M.  It  is  decidedly  one  of  the 
best,  with  racemes  of  large  double  rich  pink  flowere. 

Messre.  H.  B.  May  and  Sons.  The  Nurseries,  Up^r  Edmon- 
ton, contributed  some  beautiful  ferns,  like  Pteris  Cfaildsi. 
Asplenium  Belangeri,  Pteris  Victoria,  Davallia  tenuifolia 
Veitchi,  Poly  podium  irioides  ramo-cristatum,  a  pretty  variety 
in  small  pots ;  and  they  also  had  Carnations,  Veronicas,  Poin- 
settia  pulcherrima  rosea,  and  three  varieties  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums, Souv.  d'une  Petite  Amie,  Ivory,  and  Pink  Ivory. 

A  table  was  filled  by  Rev.  H.  Buckston  (gardener,  Mr. 
Arthur  Shambrook),  Sutton  Hall,  Derby,,  with  Cydamens,  but 
while  the  plants  were  strong  and  vigorous,  they  were  not 
especially  noriferous. 

T.  A.  Bevan,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  Parr),  Trent  Park,  New 
Bamet,  also  fiUed  a  table  length,  he  having  highly  creditable 
Begonias  Gloi>e  de  Lorraine.  These  were  in  Gin  pots,  and 
carried  an  immense  mass  of  flowere,  fully  18in  high  and  almost 
as  broad. 

Well-berried  Aucubas  (japonica  vera)  came  from  Mr.  L.  R. 
Russell,  Richmond.  These  were  in  5in  pots,  and  were  very 
ornamental.  Veronica  Apdersoni  variesata  was  also  shown. 
Messre.  Cutbush  on  this  occasion  contributed  evergreens  in 
great  variety,  all  of  them  suitable  for  dressed  grounds  and  fore- 
courts. One  of  the  best  things  was  the  new  silver  Euonvmus 
Silver  Pillar,  a  distinct  and  bright  thing,  standing  6ft  nigh. 
They  also  had  Cotoneaster  angustifolia  well  in  fruit,  together 
with  Picea  Parrvana  glauoa,  P.  concolor  and  several  other 
species;  and  there  were  also  Cupreasus  macrocarpa  lutea. 
Hollies,  Ivies^  and  tall  standard  Sweet  Bays,  oc^umnar  and 
round  respectively,  were  also  included.  They  also  had  a  group 
of  Carnations. 

Floral  Committss's  Medal  Awards.— Gold,  to  Messre.  James 
Veitch.  Silver-gilt  Flora  to  Messrs.  Hill  and  Son.  Silver-gilt 
Banksian  to  F.  A.  Bevan,  Esq.,  and  Messre.  Cutbush.  Silver 
Fk>nis  to  Messrs.  Page,  H.  B.  May,  Cannell,  and  Rev.  H. 
Buckston.     Silver  Banksians  to  Clibrans  and  F.  L.  Davis,  Esq. 

Certifioatea  and  Awarda  of  Merit 

Begonia,  Mist  Cdihran  (Clibrans,  Altrincham). — Decidedly  one 
of  the  finest  of  winter-flowering  Begonias.  It  is  robust,  of  good 
habit,  and  has  abundance  of  large,  perfectly  double,  rosette  flowers. 
These  are  of  bright  and  pleasing  shade  of  soft  rosy  pink,  quite 
distinct  from  any  other  variety ;  the  flowere,  moreover,  are  borne 
in  long  racemes.    A.M. 

Chrysanthemum,  Freda  Bedford  (Wells  and  Co.,  Ltd.) — A  large 
decorative  variety,  of  a  rich  golden  russety  bronze ;  distinct  and 
good.    A.M. 

ChrysaiUhemum,  Fox'hunter  (Wells). — A  market  variety  of  ^good 
size ;  crimson  with  gold  reverse.    A.M. 

Chrysanthemum,  Frank  Payne  (Wells). — A  grand  Jap.,  of 
exhibition  character,  very  distinct  and  lovely.  It  is  white,  prettily 
suJffased  with  rosy-manve.    A.M. 

Cypripedium  Hannibal  (Major  Holford,  C.I.K.). — Parentage: 
Cyp.  giganteom  x  0.  nitons  magnifioum.  A  bold  flower,  quite  6in 
across,  with  a  massive,  stiff  and  erect  dorsal.     The  base  is  greenish, 
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heavily  spotted  with  doll  purple;  the  top  is  white.  The  pouch 
is  rich  chocolate  brown^  and  the  petals  are  also  brown  with  greenish 
yellow  edge.    F.O.C. 

NephrolepU  tuperhissima  (F.  B.  Pierson  and  Co.,  Tarry town*on- 
Hudson,  New  York,  U.S.A.).— One  would  have  thought  that  there 


we  would  call  crimson  purple.    The  stem  and  truss  were  large  and 
very  strong.    A.M. 

Hahenaria  Ugandm  (8ir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.). — An  award  of 
merit  and  a  cultural  certificate  was  awarded  for  a  stout  looking  plant, 
in  a  Tin  or  8in  pot,  which  stood  4ft  high.       Its  whole  aspect  was 


A  Chrysanthemum  of  the  Present  D«y-W*   R»  Church.     (See  page  464.) 


-could  be  no  room  l«if t  for  new  Nephrolepis,  but  this  one  is  distinct, 
llie  fronds  are  thick  and  bushy,  the  lateral  pinnate  growths  being 
tortuous  and  much  elaborated.  No  mere  description  can  convey  a 
true  impression  of  its  merits.    F.C.C. 

Nerxne,  Purple  Princess  (H.  J.  Elwes,  Esq.,  Colesbome).— This 


green — stem,  leaves  and  flowers.  How  very  different  is  this  species 
from  H.  bifolia,  the  British  cotfgener !  The  flowers  have  a  lonj^ 
drooping  spur,  and  there  are  trifurcate  growths  from  the  upper  side 
of  the  lip.  The  petals  and  sepals  are  linear  and  green.  It  evidently 
hails  from  Uganda,  in  tropical  East  Africa.    A.M. 
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National  Chrysanthemam,  NoTember  6th  to  8th. 

In  continuing  our  report  of  the  X.C.S.  Show  from  page 
447.  oar  fiiBt  businees  is  to  discuss*  the  merits  of  the  forty- 
eight  Jaiwnefie  blooms  in  clafis  6,  where  Mr.  Jefferiee  wwis 
leader.  No  one  oould  say  that  there  was  a  single  weak  bloom. 
The  yarieties  were  ae  follows:  Back  row— Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller, 
large,  immensely  deep  and  crisp  j  Godfrey's  Pride,  grand  for 
the  variety,  would  open  larger;  liadv  Mary  Conyers,  fair;  Mrs. 
Eric  Croesley,  a  shapeless  kind  of  flower,  not  to  be  compared 
to  the  Bessie  Godfrey  type;  Elsie  Miller,  same  colour  as  Con- 
yers; Mrs.  Norman  Davis,  a  moderate  wnite:  Reginald  Vallis, 
a  grand  bloom;  Dorothy  Goldsmith,  rich  yellow  and  purplish, 
very  attractive ;  Valerie  Greenham^  large  and  full ;  Mary  Inglis, 
a  monstor  bloom,  yellow  with  crimson  streaks;  Geo.  Terry, 
very  distinct  in  colour,  a  red  and  buflF ;  Dorothy  Oliver,  one  of 
the  best  of  the  whites;  Sidney  Penford,  a  splendid  and  very 
attractive  variety,  bricK  red  with  yellow  reverse;  Edith  Fuller, 
after  Lord  Ludlow  in  colour  and  form ;  Mrs.  F.  W.  Vallis, 
hardly  typical,  being  too  close  and  compact :  and  lastly,  a  truly 
magnificent  F.  S.  Vallis.  which  is  undoubtedly  the  finest  yellow 
at  present  known.  Middle  row — Mrs.  Barkley,  pretty,  a  good 
tyi>e  of  Chrysanthemum ;  Beatrice  May,  an  ugly,  bunched-np 
white;  Mrs.  H.  Barnes,  another  unattractive  flower,  too  dull; 
Mrs.  A.  H.  Lee,  of  fine  colour,  but  poor  petals;  Mrs.  W.  Knox, 
a  fresh  and  excellent  bloom;  John  Peed,  a  broad-pet  ailed, 
flattish-crowned,  vet  deep  flower,  of  a  light  bright  purplish  pink 
and  white;  Edith  Smith,  whitish;  Lady  Hopetoun,  mauve; 
Lady  Henderson,  a  close  flower  of  a  rich  deep  gold,  suffused  with 
crimson;  Mrs.  G.  Mileham,  an  incurving  Jap;  Joseph  Rocher, 
which  has  forked  petals,  and  is  rich  yellow;  Mme.'  L.  Rousseau, 
another  deep  flower,  or  incurving  shape,  colour  pale  silvery 
mauve;  Algernon  Davis,  a  gem  among  yellows;  Mme.  A. 
Choulet — we  will  write,  I ;  Mme.  Gustave  Henri,  good,  and 
Walter  Jinks,  a  grand  variety,  needed  for  its  colour.  Front 
row — George  Lawrence,  could" not  have  been  better;  Mme.  M. 
de  Mens,  like  the  Lady  Cranston  that  came  and  disappeared  a 
year  or  two  back;  Mons.  Paul  Watino,  a  bloom  for  everybody; 
Olive  Miller,  good,  but  smaller, than  the  others;  Bessie  Godfrey, 
equal  to  F.  S.  Vallis  in  its  type ;  W.  R.  Church,  still  one  of  the 
best:  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  this  is  what  a  Chrysanthemum 
should  be;  Norman  Davis,  splendid,  but  rather  vacant  in  the 
middle;  Marquise  Venosta,  a  rare  white;  Magnificent,  this  and 
F.  8.  Vallis  were  the  finest  in  the  fortv-eight;  Mme.  G.  Rivol, 
good  for  the  variety ;  W.  Gee,  paler  than  O.  Miller ;  Chrysan- 
themiste  Montigny,  better  than  Itas  ever  been  seen ;  J.  H.  Sils- 
bury.  a  bright  and  attractive  flower;  and  lastly,  Pros.  Ixwibet, 
very  large  and  deep,  whit-e,  having  a  touch  of  yellow  in  the 
centre.  Our  remarks  have  been  directed  to  the  characters  of 
the  blooms  themselves,  and  we  repeat  again,  they  were  excel- 
lent examples.  The  best  blooms  staged  by  Mr.  Hall,  of  Melchet 
Court,  who  was  second,  comprised  F.  S.  Vallis,  Magnificent, 
J.  H.  Silsbury,  Mrs.  Knox,  Melchet  Beauty,  Joseph  Stoney 
(what  a  colour!),  J.  R.  Upton,  Mrs.  A.  T.  Bott  (straw  coloured}, 
John  Peed,  Walter  Jinks,  Valerie  Greenham,  Mrs.  Vallis,  Bessie 
Godfrey,  and  Algernon  Davis.  Other  Jap  blooms  seen  in  the 
best  condition  in  the  other  stands  were  Mrs.  D.  Fairweather, 
darker  than  J.  H.  Silsbury  ;  Mme.  P.  Radaelli  (this  ought  not  to 
be  discarded),  Viola,  one  of  the  Olive  Miller  type,  very  good  as 
shown  by  Mr.  Iggulden  (who  came  fourth). 

It  may  be  of.  value  to  name  Mr.  Jefferies'  twenty-four  Japs 
which  won  him  the  first  prize  in  class  11.  These  were  Reginald 
Vallis,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Lady  Mary  Conyens,  Beatrice 
Mav,  Elsie  Miller,  Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller,  Sidney  Penford,  and  F.  S. 
Vaflis.  Also  Mme.  G.  Rivol,  Olive  Miller,  Mrs.  Eric  Crossley, 
J.  H.  Silsbury,  Mrs.  W.  Knox,  John  Peed,  Mme.' M.  de  Mons, 
and  Mrs.  G.  Mileham.  In  the  front  row  were  Pres.  Lou  bet, 
Bessie  Godfrey,  Walter  Jinks,  Marquise  Venosta,  Magnificent, 
Chrysanthemiste  Montigny,  W.  Gee,  and  Mary  Inglis.  There 
was  nothing  auite  new  or  particularly  striking  in  the  other 
stands.  Ametnyst,  by  Mr.  Hall,  is  novel,  but  not  very  pretty. 
It  has  broad  lake-purple  petals,  with  white  edge.  Mr.  Hig^, 
as  third  for  the  twenty-four,  showed  Joseph  Stoney  and  Mrs. 
R.  Laxton  in  good  form,  the  latter  being  of  /?ood  rich  crimson, 
but  the  build  is  rather  loose  and  'unattractive. 

The  best  twelve  Japs  were  from  Mr.  T.  Stevenson,  and  they 
were  indeed  models  of  perfection.  The  list  contained  Lady 
Talbot,  which  is  a  pale  primrose  form  of  F.  S.  VaUis,  having 
all  the  size  and  excellence  of  that  variety.  There  were  no 
larger  or  deeper  flowers  in  the  show  ;  a  perfect  gem.  Also  Leigh 
Park  Wonder,  crimson  and  old  gold — there  are  bettor  kinds; 
Mrs.  N.  Davis,  F:  S.  Vallis,  W.  Jinks,  Duchess  of  Sutherland, 
Algernon  Davis,  Magnificent,  Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller,  Henry  Perkins, 
Reginald  Vallis,  and  Mrs.  W.  Knox.  W.  Beadle  was  also  well 
shown  in  this  class  by  Mr.  G.  Mileham,  gardener  to  A.  T. 
Miller,  Esq.,  Emlyn  Mouse,  Leatherhead. 

Mr.  Higgs  led  for  twelve  incurveds  with  good  blooms,  and 
Mr.  Mileham  had  the  best  six  incurveds,  showing  Buttercup. 
The  variety  C.  H.  Curtis  was  second  (from  Mr.  Halsey,  Biddings 
Court) ;  and  Duchoss  of  Fife  third  (from  Mr.  G.  J.  Hunt). 
For  six  market  varieties,  disbudded,  Mr.  A.  Robertson,  St. 
John's  Wood,   N.,   was  foremost  with    Kathleen     Thompson, 


Viviand  Morel,  Souv.  de  Petite  Amis,  Lady  Hanham,  Caprice 
du  Pnntemps,  and  Chas.  Davis.  The  best  twenty-four  large- 
flowered  Anemone  kinds  came  from  Mr.  A.  C.  Morton,  Ton- 
bridge,  Kent,  having  among  others,  J.  Thorpe,  jun.,  John 
Bun^an,  Sir  Walter  Rayleigh  (a  gem),  and  Owen's  Perfection. 

NoVKLTiEs — Two  sets  were  staged  in  class  8,  Mr.  Norman 
Davis  having  Mrs.  C.  Penford,  a  deep  flower  of  a  good  rich 
yellow  touched  with  crimson;  Mrs.  Norman  Davis,  white; 
•rhoe.  Stevenson,  a  Bessie  Godfrey  shade  of  yellow,  but  short 
in  the  centre  petals;  W.  Watson,  of  the  Silsbury  style,  but 
deep  crimson  on  the  upper  side ;  C.  J.  Champion,  a  nice  flower, 
of  a  mAuve-purple  colour;  British  Empire,  golden  russet; 
Magnificeht,  the  finest  "new"  thing  in  the  show;  W.  Ring,  of 
a  bright  bronzy  amber  shade,  grand ;  and  Mme.  J.  de  la  Crcwll, 
a  sweet  silvery .  mauve  pink.  Mr.  G.  Mileham  was  second  with 
G.  Mileham  190B,  an  incurving  Jap  of  ^reat  strength,  yellow. 
None  of  his  otheft*  flowers  appeared  meritorious. 

The  twelve  biases  of  singles  did  not  attract  a  strong  com- 
petition. Mr.  C  Brown,  Langley  House,  Abbot's  Langley,  was 
first  with  F.  W.  Smith,  carmine;  Mrs.  E.  Roberts,  piiX ;  Edith 
Pagram,  deep  pink ;  Annie  Farmer,  crimson ;  Eureka,  milk 
white;  Mrs.  E.  Roberts,  rosy  pink;  and  B.  E.  Pagram,  of  a 
lovely  bronze.  Mrs.  Parkinson  and  Mrs.  H.  J.  Hampson,  also 
Lady  Mavorees  Sayors,  are  excellent  yellow  sorts. 

Mr.  G.  Hall's  aosen  vases  of  Japanese  varieties  in  class  3 
made  a  brave  display.  The  tables  were  only  15in  high,  so  that 
the  visitors  looked  well  down  on  the  flowers.  There  were  three 
of  each  kind  in  the  vases.       The    flowers    were    marvellously 


Jefferies,  and  Mme.  Rivol— all  of  them  giants.  Mr.  Iggulden 
was  second,  and  had  Mad.  RadaelLi,  Viola,  F.  S.  Vallis,  Mag- 
nificent,   and   Algernon   Davis. 

The  vases  of  decorative  Chrysanthemums  and  foliage  filled 
the  whole  of  one  table,  and  was  quite  one  of  the  best  features. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft,  Lewisham,  in  his  magnificent 
group  had  A.  J.  Yorris,  an  improved  Olive  Miller;  Mrs.  H.  J. 
Jones,  1908,  a  very  pretty  golden  yellow j  Mrs.  Percy  Cleeve, 
bright  bronzy-crimson;  Kitty  Galliver,  a  good  large-bloomed 
decorator,  with  white  centre  and  purple  l)ase ;  Mrs.  H.  Perkins, 
an  incurved  Jap.,  russet  red  above  and  gold  reverse;  and 
Jumbo,  which  is  larger,  fuller  and  paler  than  the  foregoing; 
Harold  Swales,  a  bright  broad  petafletl  Japanese  incurved,  of 
a  sweet  rich  yellow,  appears  likely  to  make  a  good  thing. 

]VJr.  Norman  Davis  had,  besides  those  mentioned  in  claas  8, 
a  fine  flower  in  Mrs.  J.  Hygate,  an  incurving  white;  British 
Empii^  was  also  good,'  and  so  was  Mre.  Nonuan  Davis. 

Mr.  W.  J.  (Jodfrey  filled  a  large  amount  of  table  space  with 
Clu'ysantheniums  in  Japanese,  incurved,  single  flowered,  thread 
petal  led  varieties.  A  nne  lot  of  blooms  of  the  incurvea  yellow 
variety  Buttercup,  of  Mrs.  P.  Laxton,  Mary  Mason,  F.  G^Nod- 
ing,  W.  Jinks,  Melba,  Mis.s  Mary  Peanse,  Reginald  Vallis,  Miss 
Lily  Baker,  Mr.  H.  Hughes,  &c.  Of  true  incurveds  we  may 
narme  Viola,  Godfrey's  Eclipse,  Marjorie  Shield,  and  Frank 
Trestien.     (Gk>ld  medal.) 

Boupnemoutta,  NoYember  5th  and  6th. 

The  twenty-first  exhibition  of  the  Bournemouth  and  District 
Chrysanthemum  and  Horticultural  Society  was  held  in  the 
beautiful  Winter  Gardens  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  5th  and 
6th  of  Noveml)er,  and  the  majority  was  celebrated  in  fitting 
style.  Cix>w<Ls  of  visitora  attended,  and  thoroughly  appreciated 
the  grand  display  provided.  There  were  fewer  competitors  in 
the  large  group  cIbns,  but  the  cut  blooms  in  all  secttions  were 
more  numerous  and  of  higher  quality  than  in  anj'  previous 
year. 

For  thirty-«ix  cut  blooms,  Japanese,  not  more  than  two  of  any 
one  variety,*  Mr.  F.  S.  Vallis  was  an  ea.\v  winner.  Prominent  in 
his  stand  were  Splendour,  Marquise  Venosta,  Mre.  A.  T.  Miller, 
F.  S.  Vallis,  Reginald  Vallis,  Mme.  Radaelli,  President  Viger, 
Mme.  Rivol,  and  Magnificent.  Mr.  H,  Lloyd,  gardener  to 
Major  Wyndham  Pain,  was  a  worthy  second.*  He  had  W.  R. 
Church,  W.  Duckham,  Mi's.  W.  Knox,  Mies  E.  Fulton,  Florence 
Penford,  and  Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller  in  good  condition.  Mr.  G. 
HaJl,  gardener  to  exors.  Lady  Ashburion,  took  third  honours. 
His  beet  blooms  were  Bessie  Godfrey,  Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller,  F.  S. 
Vallis,  and  I^eigh  Park  Wonder.  Fourth  place  was  secured  by 
Mr.  W.  Green,  gardener  to  Rev.  W.  Anderson,  with  a  very  neat 
stand  of  blooms.  Mr.  Valli«  was  also  first  for  twelve  Japane^ 
distinct  with  magnificent  blooms.  Mr.  Lloyd  and  Rev.  W. 
Anderson  were  placed  second  and  third  i-espectively. 

For  twelve  incurved,  not  less  than  eight  varieties,  Mr.  A.  B. 
Usher,  gardener  to  Sir  Randolf  Baker,  was  first.  His  best 
blooms  were  Mrs.  Barnard  Hankey,  Louisa  Giles,  Romance, 
Nellie  Southam,  and  C.  H.  Curtis.  Seoond,  Mr.  G.  Runnacles, 
gardener  to  Mr.  Hamilton  Fletcher.    Third,  Mr.  F.  W.  Rowe. 

In  the  large  group  class  Chrysanthemums  and  f<^iage  plants, 
arranged  in  a  space  18ft  by  9ft,  Mr.  A.  E.  Usher  was  first 
for  the  s:econd  year,  and  won  the  seven-guinea  silver  cup.     Some 
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of  the  blooms  were  rather  stale.  Mr.  H.  Siark,  gardener  to  Mr. 
O.  J.  Fenwick,  secured  second  place  with  a  very  plea^g 
gtx>up,  effectively  ariian^«d.  Every  flower  was  fresh ^  and  many 
of  them  monsters  in  size.  His  one  weakni?«s  was  in  foliage 
X>kints.  In  the  local  division  for  cut  blooms  of  twelve  Japs,  Mr. 
H.  J.  HighecL  gardener  to  Mr.  J.  £.  Ponder,  took  fii^t  honours, 
and  Mr.  H.  Lloyd  second. 

For  six  vases  of  Japanese  cut  blooms,  three  blooms  in  each, 
Mr.  G.  Mantel,  gardener  to  Mrs.  F.  S.  Telford,  was  awarded  first 
prize,  and  Mr.  C.  Barrett  second ;  all  the  blooms  beins  in  hieh 
cla.ss  condition.  The  smaller  groups  were  ver^  fine  indeed.  In 
thi^i  division,  Mr.  J.  Mantel  finally  won  the  silver  cup  for  nine 
cut  blooms  on  long  stems,  staged  in  a  vase.  Table  decorations 
were  a  strong  class.  Mr.  wT  Shave,  gardener  to  Lady  de 
Tabley,  won  with  a  pleasing  arrangement. 

Fruit  and  vegetables  were  strongly  represented.  In  keen 
competition  for  Grapes,  Mr.  G.  Hall  and  Mr.  G.  Garner  were 
placed  first  and  second  in  the  above  order  in  both  classes.  The 
judges  awarded  a  first-olass  certificate  to  Mr.  R.  Chamberlain 
for  an  extrenoely  pleasing  exhibit  of  floral  devices,  and  spoke 
in  high  terms  of  it.  It  was  one  of  the  chief  features  of  the  snow. 
So  popular  is  horticulture  becoming  in  fioumemouih  that  a 
spring  show  ia  iohe  hfold  next  year  on  April  7  and  8.— G.  G.  B. 

Southampton,  Noy.  5th  and  6th. 

The  annual  autumn  show  was  held  in  the  Victoria  Hall,  and 
exhibits  were  numerous  and  good.  For  the  best  ooUoction  of 
Chrysanthemums,  grown  in  pots,  arranged  in  a  space  of  10ft 
by  6ft.  Mr.  C.  Hosey,  gardener  to  J.  C.  E.  D'Esterre,  Esq.. 
fiimfiold.  Southampton,  was  first  with  i^ants  carrying  gooa 
blooms  nghtly  arranged.  Mr.  G.  Busby,  gardener  to  Col. 
Willan,  Tnomhill  Park,  Bitterne,  second.  Four  plants  suit- 
able for  conservatory  decoration  were  best  shown  by  Mr.  Allan 
Cooper,  115,  Hill  Lane,  Southampton.      Naturally  grown  bush 

Slants  are  usually  well  grown  in  this  neighbourhood.  Mr.  C. 
^ymott,  The  Nurseries,  Freemantle.  was  the  most  successful 
of  three  entries.  Miscellaneous  plants  arranged  for  effect 
were,  as  they  always  are  here,  interesting.  IVlr.  E.  Wills,  Win- 
chester Hoad  Nurseries,  Southampton,  was  an  easy  first  with 
an  effective  display.  Mr.  T.  Hall,  gardener  to  Lord  Swaythling, 
Southampton,  second. 

Cut  Blooms. — The.^e  were  numerous  and  of  the  best  quality. 
In  the  vase  classes,  for  twelve  Japs,  three  blooms  of  eaclx,  there 
were  but  three  entries,  but  these  were  distinctly  fine.  Mr.  L. 
I>awe8,  Rosecix>ft,  Hambledon.  was  first  with  massive  examples 
of  Mrs.  G.  Mileham,  F.  8.  Vallis,  Mme.  G.  Rivol,  Lady  Con- 
yens.  J.  H.  Silsbury,  W.  R,  Church,  Bessie  Godfrey,  Algernon 
Davis.  Olive  Millor,  Mme.  P.  Radaelli,  and  F.  Penford.  Mr. 
F.  Bible,  Draycot  rark,  Chippenham,  was  a  close  second;  Mr. 
B.  Hollis,  Embley  Park,  Bomsey,  third.  For  any  white 
Japanese,  in  two  varieties,  three  blooms  of  eaoh,  Mr.  Hollis 
with  Edith  Smith  and  Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller,  won  the  premier 
award;  Mr.. Bible  second.  For  two  varieties,  tJiree  of  each, 
any  except  white,  seven  competed.  Mr.  Dawes,  with  F.  S. 
V^allis  ana  Mre.  G.  Mileliam,  won  against  Mr.  J.  Wasley,  Sher- 
field  Manor,  Basingstoke.  The  f^lowing  class  for  eighteen 
Japanese,  not  more  than  three  of  any  one  variety,  was  open 
to  gardeners  and  amateurs  only.  Mr.  H.  Pearoe,  Awbridge 
Danes,  Romsey,  was  an  easy  first  with  quite  good  specimens; 
Mr.  C.  Hosey"  second.  No  fewer  than  seven  jentered  in  a 
similar  class  ror  twelve  blooms.  Mr.  Busby  secured  the  premier 
place  with  an  excellent  set. 

Single  flowered  varieties  were  quite  an  interesting  part  of 
the  show.  For  four  varieties  ten  entered,  the  best — a  very  fine 
exhibit — coming  from  Mr.  E.  Cook,  gardener  to  A.  F.  Fynn, 
Esq.,  Red  Lodge,  Bassett,  Southampton;  Mr.  H.  Pearce  was 
a  close  second.  For  four  vases,  any  decorative  varieties  not 
disbudded,  and  other  than  single  flowered  sorts,  there  were 
fourteen  entries;  Mr.  G.  Barnes,  The  Thicketts,  Bishop's 
Waltham,  was  first  with  a  really  good  exhibit;  Mr.  B.  HoUis 
second. 

Many  classes  were  provided  for  blooms  on  boards,  all  of 
which  were  well  filled,  showing  that  this  style  of  arrangement 
is  still  popular*  here.  Mr.  HoLus  won  for  twenty-four  Japanese, 
amongst  five,  with  a  good  exhibit.  For  twelve  distinct,  eight 
entered.  Mr.  Bible  was  first  with  good  blooms.  The  last 
named  had  the  best  set  of  eij2;htDen  incurveds  in  a  small  entry; 
Mr.  W.  Neville,  Twyford,  Winchester,  second. 

.  The  premier  Japanese  bloom  in  the  show  was  F.  S.  Vallis, 
shown  by  Mr.  F.  Green ;  a  similar  honour  falling  to  Romance  in 
Mr.  Bible's  stand  of  incurveds.  What  are  known  as  decora- 
tive classes  are  usually  interesting  here.  Miss  Minnie  Snell- 
gvove,  London  Road,  Southampton,  was  the  most  succcfisful, 
winning  easily  for  table  decoration  and  the  best  dressed  stand 
of  Chrysanthemums. 

Fruit  was  excellent;  Grapes  were  numerous.  For  three 
bunches,  distinct,  Mr.  W.  Mitchell,  Chilworth,  was  first.  Mr. 
J.  Hughes,  Twyford  Lodge,  Winchester,  won  for  Alicante. 
Mr.  Mitchell  had  the  beot  white  (Muscat  of  Alexandria).  For 
a  single  bunch  of  black,  Mr.  Ellwood,  Swanmore  Park,  won  with 


Mrs.  Pince,  in  good  condition.  Vegetables  were  exceptionally 
fine.  Mr.  Pearce  just  succeeded  in  beating  Mr.  Ellwood  for 
Messrs.  Toogood's  prize  for  eight  dishes,  wifli  ^rand  produce. 
Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  were  awarded  a  gold  medal 
for  a  miscellaneous  exhibit  of  vegetables— a  very  fine  display. 
— M. 

Paignton  (DeYon),  NoYember  6th. 

Like  most  Chrysanthemum  shows  this  season,  this  little 
exhibition  suffei-ed  somewhat  in  point  of  entries.  What  weis 
shown,  however,  was  of  excellent  quality.  The  large  blooms 
were  particularly  fresh  and  well  coloured,  those  exhibited  by 
Mrs.  Whitley  (gardener,  Mr.  Powell),  and  Dr.  Skardon  (gar- 
dener, Mr.  Hall)  being  well  worthy  of  inclusion  in  any  large 
competition.  The  F.  S.  Vallis's  and  Bessie  Godfrey's  shown 
bv  these  two  exhibitors  in  the  class  for  yellows  were  remark- 
ably fine,  and  a  bloom  of  the  former  variety  won  for  Dr; 
Skardon  the  award  for  the  best  bloom  in  the  show.  There  was 
a  good  competition  in  Violets,  Kaiser  Wilhelm  appearing  to  be 
the  favourite  variety.  Mrs.  Bai-tholomew  (gardener,  Mr. 
Howard)  gained  first  in  the  group  class,  another  competitor 
being  disqualified  for  utilising  cut  blooms.  Mr.  G.  Emmett  was 
first  in  table  decorations,  and  Mr.  L.  Lees  led  in  Begonias  and 
Salvias.  Fruit,  especially  Pears,  was  well  shown,  one  dish  of 
six  Pitmaston  Duchess  weighing  81b.  Honours  were  fairly 
evenly  divided  between  Mre.  Caine  (gardener,  Mr.  Powell)  for 
Grapfts,  Mesare.  W.  B.  Maddock  (gardener  Mr.  W:  Elliott),  A.  L. 
Spens  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Daw),  F.  Goaf  rev  for  Apples,  and 
T.  Gard  and  T.  B.  Bolitho  (gardener,  Mr.  Murley)  for  Pears. 
Vegetables,  for  whi<^  the  neighbourhood  is  renowned^  were  very 
good,  Dr.  Skardon  being  first  in  the  collections  and  in  many  of 
the  minor  classes;  Mr.  T.  B.  Bolitho,  Commander  Turner  (gar- 
dener, Mr.  H.  Smale),  and  F.  Godfrey  also  doing  well.  Messrs. 
Brabner  and  Co.,  Rossiteis,  Ltd.,  Jerman,  Hooper,  and  Mudge 
showed  ^ants  and  fruit  not  for  competition.  The  Judges  were 
Mesare.  F.  C.  Smale  and  W.  Dolling  (Torquay),  and  Mr.  A.  E. 
Jefferies,  assisted  by  Mr.  J.  Langdon,  honoiary  secretary. — S. 

Wallasey  (Cheshire),  NoYember  6th. 

In  every  way  the-  fifteenth  annual  show  of  Chrysanthemums 
and  fruit  was  a  success.  Groups  were  well  arranged,  and  the 
flowers  were  heavier  than  uaually  found  in  these  floral  arrange- 
ments. The  best  came  from  the  gardens  of  Mrs.  D'Arcy  Black- 
burn, Liscard  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  D.  Grindley),  for  w]iich  he 
gained  the  Lever  challenge  cup.  Mrs.  Fyner  (gardener,  Mr. 
W.  Voas)  was  second.  In  the  class  for  a  group  confined  to  mem- 
bers of  the  society,  Mr.  H.  LooneVj  St.  Hilary,  took  the  lead, 
followed  by  Mr.  F.  Voas,  Buxton  House,  who  displayed  several 
handsome  Hippeastrums  and  Cinerarias.  A  non-competitive 
group  of  singles,  excellent  in  every  respect,  was  staged  by  J. 
Braithwaite,  Esq.,  D.C.,  Wallasey.     Cut  blooms  were  generally 

?Ood.  In  the  class  for  twelve  Japanese  (open),  Mr.  G.  Smith, 
^xton,  was  easily  first  with  a  good  set,  nis  best  being  Mar- 
quis Venosta  (vei*y  fine),  Algernon  Davis,  Mre.  J.  Dunn,  and 
Mrs.  Eric  Crossley.  Mr.  J.  Bradshaw.  Rock  Ferrv,  was  second 
with  Reginald  Vallis,  Leigh  Park  Wonder,  and  Mre.  A.  T. 
Miller.  With  twelve  incurveds,  Mr.  Smith  was  again  firct ; 
Mr.  Bradshaw  second.  There  were  numerous  classes  for  resi- 
dents in  the  district  which  were  filled  with  subjects  grown  by 
amateure,  many  of  whom  are  artisans.  Mr.  J.  L.  Brown,  Sea- 
combe,  put  up  six  good  blooms,  J.  H.  Silsbury  and  Duchess  of 
Sutherland  being  the  best.  In  Mr.  J.  Piatt,  Seacombe,  he 
found  a  close  second,  who  staged  Reginald  Vallis  in  good  form. 
A  verj'  even  though  not  heavy  set  of  twelve  Japs  came  from 
H.  E.  Wild,  Esq.,  and  gained  for  him  the  premier  award. 
Mr.  Lodge,  of  the  Primrose  Hotel,  exhibited  the  finest  F.  S. 
Vallis  in  the  show,  and  his  Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller,  Mre.  W.  Knox, 
and  Mildred  Ware  were  comparable  with  any  flowers  in  the 
hall,  but  with  the  remaining  ones  he  was  lamentably  weak, 
which  caused  him  to  take  the  second  priae.  Great  praise  is 
due  to  the  joint  hon.  secretaries,  Messre.  S.  F.  Whitehouse  and 
H.  M.  Faulkes,  for  the  sjJendid  methods  in  the  working  of  the 
association.— R.  G.  J. 

Hayward's  Heath  (Sussex),  NoYember  Ath  and  7th. 

The  Hayward's  Heath  Chrysanthemum  Society  ,held  its 
annual  exhibition  in  the  Public  Hall  on  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
day, November  6  and  7.  Mr.  Prevett,  the  painstaking  secre- 
tary, and  his  committee  must  have  worked  hard  to  get  such  a 
comprehensive  lot  of  exhibits  together.  In  each  department, 
whether  the  plants,  cut  blooms,  fruit,  or  vegetables,  one  could 
see  the  products  of  good  culture.  Without  hesitation  one 
could  pronounce  the  exhibition  as  one  o£  the  best  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  society.  Fine  weather  prevailed,  and  on 
the  whole,  success  was  reported. 

Fii-st  division,  class  1,  group  of  Chryeanthemums  staged  for 
effect,  9ft  by  4ift:  Tlie  firat  prize  was  a  magnifirent  silver  chal- 
lenge cup,  presented  bv  the  president,  Lieut.-Col.  S.  R.  Clarke, 
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Borde  Hill,  Hsyward's  Heaib,  and  £1  IQs.  in  cash,  was  won 
by  Mr.  H.  MacFadyen,  gardener  to  L.  Brietmeyer,  llfiq.,  Cuck- 
field  Park.  H«  staged  a  very  effective  group  of  large  and  well 
finished  bloofms.  The  seoond  went  to  Mr.  £.  W.  Haywood,  gar- 
dener to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Denman,  Balcombe  Place,  with 
some  magnificent  blooms,  but  who  unfortunately  was  lacking 
in  plants  to  make  a  finish.  The  third  went  to  Mr.  H.  Walter, 
gardener  to  F.  Kemp,  Esq.,  The  Laurels.  Hay  ward's  Heath, 
with  well  finished  ami  fresh,  though  somewhat  smaller,  blooms ; 
fourth  was  won  by  Mr.  Wm.  F.  Elvey,  Summer  Hll,  Lindfield: 
fifth,  Mr.  R.  Hatfield,  Wilmington.  All  the  groups  were  well 
arranged,  bright  and  fresh,  and  this  being  the  first  year  of  the 
cups  being  oomx)eted  for,  evoked  keen  competition. 

Glass  z,  miscellaneoufi  group  of  plants  to  form  a  half -circle, 
9ft  by  4ift,  the  first  went  to  Mr.  J.  Sands,  gardener  to 
J.  Bannister,  Esq.,  J.P^  Limehurst,  for  a  very  graceful  ar- 
i«ngement;  second,  Mr.  Haywood,  with  a  much  heavier,  though 
choicer  lot  of  plants.  In  the  amateurs'  groups,  7ft  by  3^ft., 
the  first  went  to  Mr.  H.  Chapman,  Sussex  Road,  who  put  up 
a  collection  of  well  grown  specimens;  second,  Mr.  T.  Fox,  Cuck- 
field,  with  a  less  elective  lot;  third,  Mr.  H.  Packham.  The 
classes  in  the  cut  blooms  section  were  well  filled  with  large  and 
fresh  examples,  Mr.  Porter  showing  the  premier  blooms,  closely 
followed  by  Mr.  Haywood  and  Mr.  Mitchell.  The  first  priie  for 
two  bunches  black  Grapes  waa  won  by  Mr.  R.  Hamper,  gar- 
dener to  Q.  Willson,  Esq.,  Oakfield ;  second,  Mr.  MacFadyen: 
thiid,  Mr.  E.  W.  Haywood.  In  the  classes  for  Apples  and 
Pears,  Messrs.  Sinnock,  Shirley,  Haywood,  Sands,  and  Porter 
shared  chief  honours. 

No  less  than  nineteen  collections  of  vegetables  were  staged, 
all  of  which  contained  splendid  examples  of  their  respective 
kinds,  especially  in  the  open  class,  where  four  competitors  vied 
for  the  first  place.  In  the  eno,  first  was  given  to  Mr.  J. 
Mitchell,  gardener  to  Major  Maberlv,  Mytten,  Cuckfield; 
second,  Mr.  Porter ;  third,  Sir.  J.  E.  Shirley,  eardener  to  Rev. 
T.  G.  Wyatt,  St.  Winifred  Vicarage;  fourth,  ^Ir.  J.  Cottington. 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Wyatt,  Sheencroft;  single  dishes  were  well 
represented.  Four  to  twelve  competitors  staged  in  the  various 
clfUBses. 

BriBtol  (Olouoestepsbire),  Moy.  6th  and  7th. 

There  was  a  distinct  falling  off  in  the  number  of  entries  in 
almost  all  tlie  cut  bloom  classes  at  the  late  show,  and  it  would 
seem  there  were  not  quite  the  same  gigantic  proportiona  in 
many  of  the  exhibits :  still  there  were  some  remarkable  flowers 
staged.*  The  unpopularity  of  the  vase  classes  were  distinctly 
apparent,  the  larger  one  having  but  two  entrants.  The  huge 
packing  oases,  tiheir  heavy  cost  in  transit,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
labour  attendant  on  the  staging  in  these  classes,  well  suffice  to 
illustrate  the  reason.  The  principal  cut  bloom  class,  thirty- 
six  blooms  not  less  than  twenty-four  diatinct  varieties,  shown 
on  boards,  brought  five  entries  only,  thouch  six  prises  are  pro- 
vided: Mr.  Iggulden,  Frome.  continued  hie  success  of  former 
years,  staged  among  otihers,  Algernon  Davis,  Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller, 
Mre.  Norman  Davis,  Reg.  VaJlis,  Hilda  Rowley,  Mrs.  A.  H. 
Lees,  Mary  Mason,  Mme.  G.  Rivol  (fine),  Mrs.  Barkley,  Kath- 
leen Stoop,  Walter  Jinks,  Elsie  Fulton,  Magnificent,  and  F.  S. 
Vallis.  A  special  prize,  given  by  Dr.  Shaw,  and  also  ihe 
N.C.8.  silver  medal,  was  awarded  to  this  stand.  Mr.  G.  Sutton, 

gardener  to  W.  A.  Todd,  Esq.,  in  hia  second  prize  lot  included 
ne  bk>oms  of  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Bessie  Godfrey,  Leish 
Park  Wonder,  Secretaire  Clements,  F.  S.  Vallis,  and  Mrs.  A.  T. 
Miller;  third,  Mr.  Woodman;  fourth,  Mr.  Coote,  gardener  to 
D'Arcy  Taylor,  Esq.,  Marshfield;  and  fifth,  Mr.  E.  C.  Curtis. 
Two  classes  for  twelve  blooms  are  provided,  open  and  amateur. 
Mr.  Baker,  gardener  to  Dr.  Cropper,  was  the  winner  in  the 
first  named,  Messrs.  Marshall  and  Perry  following.  We 
noticed  General  Hutton,  Mrs.  Vallis,  Paolo  Radaelli,  Mrs. 
A.  H.  Lee,  and  Mildred  Ware  as  conspicuous  flowers  in  the  first 

Srize  lot.  Mr.  H.  Woodward,  oardener  to  E.  Watts,  Esq., 
[r.  Marshall,  and  Mr,  Wilson  filled  an  even  stronger  class  as. 
the  amateur  representatives.  Florence  Penford,  Geo.  Law- 
rence, Henry  Perkins,  and  Elsie  Fulton  were  conspicuous 
flowers.  Mr.  Iggulden  won  for  six  of  any  kind  with  massive 
blooms  of  Mme.  G.  RivcJ,  and  six  yellows  with  F.  S.  Vallis. 
Mr.  Woodward  with  Elsie  Fulton  scored  with  six  whites.  Regi- 
nald Vallis,  an  immense  bloom,  secured  for  Mr.  Iggulden  the 
blue  ribbon  in  the  claes  for  a  single  bloom.  Mr.  Sutton  was 
given  the  preference  over  Mr.  Iggulden  for  six  vases  of  five 
blooms  eacn,  but  many  scrutineers  failed  to  find  the  superior 
points.  Mr.  Sutton's  best  were  Mme.  G.  Rivol,  Mme.  M.  de 
Mons,  General  Hutton,  and  J.  H.  Silsbury.  Reginald  Vallis 
(immense),  Mrs.  Knox,  F.  S.  Vallis,  and  Mrs.  Barkley  were 
Mr.  Iggulden's  best. 

Singles  made  a  bright  feature,  but  the  incurved  were  weaker 
than  we  can  remember  to  have  ever  seen  them  here.  Only 
one  stand  of  twenty-four  were  staged,  and  onlv  two  of  six 
varieties.  Groups  Were  also  fewer  in  number  tnan  we  have 
seen  them  for  many  years.  Mr.  W.  H.  Bannister,  however, 
excelled  himself  in  the  larger  one  (150  square  feet),  displaying 
excellent  taste  in  arrangement,  and  having  also  flowers  and 
foliage  of  the  beit.     He  was  placed  second  to  Mr.  Attwell. 


Fruit,  always  a  strong  feature  of  the  Bristol  Shows,  proved 
once  again  attractive.  Several  counties  contribute  to  the 
immense  array  of  Grapes,  Apples,  Pears,  and  other  fruits  which 
are  seen  in  such  a  high  state  of  perfection.  No  leas  than  six 
classes  are  provided  Tor  Grapes,  and  these  were  all  well  fille<l. 
Mr.  Attwell  scored  with  almost  perfect  Miiscats ;  Mr.  Fisher's 
gardener  not  only  won  first  prize  for  Alioantes,  but  was  also 
given  the  special  prize  for  the  best  exhibit  with  deeply 
ooJoured  heavy  clusters.  Mr.  W^ilkinson,  gardener  to  G.  A. 
Gibb,  Esq^  M.P.,  staged  handsome  clusters  of  Gros  Colman 
and  Mrs.  Pince  for  first  prizes.  Mr.  Coote,  with  Gros  Maroc, 
won  the  prize  for  any  other  variety.  Lady  Downe's  class  we 
have  seen  better  fille<].  There  were  six  collections  of  fruits, 
Mr.  Wilkinson  leading  from  Messrs.  Strugnell  and  Bannister 
with  produce  of  the  best  class.  The  finest  Pears  were  staeed 
by  Messrs.  Bannister,  Strugnell,  Fanner,  Little.  S.  Hill, 
Wills,  and  Curtis  in  three  classes;  and  in  five  classes  for 
culinary  and  dessert  Apples  the  same  and  other  names  were 
prominent.  Much  may  be  written  in  their  praise  did  space 
permit. 

Decorated  baskets,  vases,  and  epergnes  gave  bright  touches 
of  colour  combined  with  exquisite  taste,  particularly  of  the 
lady  contestants;  bouquets,  memorial  wreaths,  and  other 
devices  were  magnificent.  Mrs.  W.  M.  Rogers,  of  Bristol  fame, 
having  a  lion*s  share  of  the  awards  and  praises.  Violets.  Roses, 
and  OEiriiations  have  each  classes  allotted  them,  ana  which 
were  filled  by  highly  experienced  hands  with  materials  of  the 
very  best.  We,  nowever,  consider  that  Violets  should  be 
limited  to  a  given  number  of  flowers,  and  thus  place  each  com- 
petitor on  equal  terms.  As  it  is,  the  person  having  the  largest 
bunches  gains  the  prizes  without  regard  to  real  merit  of  bloom. 

Vegetables,  like  fruit,  w^ere  numerous,  and  the  quality  of  the 
whole  certainly  was  beyond  criticism.  No  less  than  nine 
entered  for  Me^rs.  Carter's  prizes,  and  the  same  number  com- 

g^ted  for  those  provided  by  Messrs.  Sutton    and    Sons.       Mr. 
aker  secured  the  first  prize  in  each  class.       Other  successful 
winners  were  Messrs.  Pope,  Bannister,  Williams,  and  Jeffries. 

There  are  many  varied  classes  for  plants  provided,  some  of 
them  finding  the  keenest  of  biddings,  while  others  we  ob- 
served to  be  far  below  the  average  of  some  imst  seasons.  In 
this  section  one  notable  competitor,  Mr.  Binfield,  gardener  to 
Francis  Tagart,  Esq.,  was  unrepresented. 

TradJe  displays  were  numerous  and  good.  Messrs.  Cypher 
brought  a  rich  assortment  of  orchids  staged  in  their  well- 
known  style,  and  from  Leeds  came  an  equally  large  exhibit  of 
orchids  in  good  variety.  Messrs.  Garaway  and  Co.,  of  Clifton, 
devoted  much  space  to  plants  and  fruit,  Cyclamens  especially 
being  a  finely  grown  lot,  while  some  sixty  dishes  of  Apples  of 
the  best  sorts  were  also  on  view.  Mrs.  Winstone,  of  Clifton, 
and  Mrs.  Rogers,  of  Victoria  Street,  Bristol,  contributed  ex- 
quisitely designed  and  perfect  specimens  of  the  florists'  art. 
Messrs.  Parker  and  Sons,  florists,  alfvo  added  to  the  wealth  of 
these  magnificent  designs,  w^hicli  added  considerably  to  the 
exhibition  and  its  floral  attractions.— S.  R.  A. 

Cardiff,  Nov.  6th  and  7th. 

The  twenty-first  show  of  the  Cardiff  and  District  Chrysan- 
themum Society  was  the  most  successful  of  any  yet  held,  and 
in  every  way  was  a  decided  advance  on  all  previous  exhibitions. 
If  anything,  there  was  a  falling  off  in  the  quality  of  the  blooms 
exhibited  m  the  open  vase  class,  except  the  winning  lot  staged 
by  Mr.  Drake,  who  seems  to  improve  in  his  growing  every  year. 
In  class  1  (the  twenty-first  anniversary  class),  in  which  a  piece 
of  silver  plate  and  £6  cash  was  offered  for  the  best  collection  of 
Chrysantnemums  occupying  a  space  of  8ft  by  4ft,  not  less  than 
six  sections  to  be  represented,  Messrs.  George  Williams  and 
Sons,  Manor  House  Nurseries,  Cardiff,  were  first,  the  six 
sections  being  represented  by  such  varieties  as:— (Japs),  F.  S. 
Vallis;  (singles),  Crimson  King;  (spidery).  Crimson  Tangle; 
(pompons),  Rosinante;  (incurveds),  Buttercup;  (reflexed). 
Caprice  dn  Printemps,  the  whole  being  backed  up  witli  masses 
of  Source  d'Or— a  very  fine  exhibit.  Second,  Mr.  G.  Drake, 
Cardiff.  The  piece  of  silver  plate,  value  £5  5s.,  and  £o  in  cash 
for  eight  vapes  of  Japanese,  three  blooms  in  a  vase,  was  well 
won  by  Mr.  Drake  with  extra  heavy  blooms  of  Valerie  Green- 
ham,  Reginald  Vallis,  J.  H.  Silsbury,  F.  S.  Vallis,  Mrs.  A.  T. 
Miller,  Walter  Jinks.  President  Vigor,  and  Mtb.  Barkley; 
second,  Mr.  W.  Iggulden,  Frome,  with  M.  Rivol,  F.  S.  Vallis, 
Viola,  Algernon  Davis,  Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller,,  Reginald  Vallis,  Mrs. 
W.  Knox,  and  Mme.  P.  Radaelli;  third,  Mr.  T.  Malpas,  gar- 
dener to  Dr.  Lynn  Thomas,  C.B.,  Penylan,  Cardiff.  Mr.  Drake 
was  also  first  for  twenty-four  incurveds  in  not  less  than  twelve 
varieties,  having  in  fine  condition  Godfrey*s  Eclipse,  H.  J. 
Jones,  lalene,  Mrs.  G.  Denyer,  Nellie  ThrelfalL  Embleme 
Poitevine,  and  Mrs.  J.  Jndson.  Second,  Mr.  J.  Evans,  gar- 
dener to  Sir  E.  Phillips,  Picton  Castle;  thiid,  Mr.  H.  Pitt, 
Abergavenny. 

For  twelve  Japs,  distinct,  Mr.  Drake  led  with  good  bIoom.s 
of  Walter  Jinks,  J.  H.  Silsbury,  Valerie  Greenham,  and 
General  Hutton  ;  .second,  Mr.  H.  R.  Farmer,  gardener  to  the 
Marquis  of  Bute;  third,  Mr.  W.  Iggulden.       A  piece  of  silver 
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plate,  value  £3  3s.,  was  offered  for  six  Japanese  blooms,  white, 
cistinct.  ITiough  the  prize  was  so  ^xxl  it  only  brought  two 
entries:  Mr.  Drake  won  with  Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller,  Mrs.  C.  Beckett, 
M.  S.  Gauthier.  Edith  Smith,  Mrs.  J.  Lewis,  and  Mme.  R. 
Cadbury;  seoona,  Mr.  \V.  Iggulden.  Much  interest  was  taken 
in  class  23— the  Courtis  cup  class— for  twenty-four  Japs  in 
not  lees' than  eighteen  varieties.  Mr.  H.  Farmer  was  a  good 
first,  staging  in  very  fine  condition  good  heavy  blooms  of  Ben 
Wells,  W.  A.  Etherincton,  J.  H.  Silsbury,  Mme.  P.  Radaelli, 
extra  fine  Presi<^ent  Viger,  and  Mrs.  W.  Knox;  Mr.  J.  J. 
Graham,  gardener  to  A.  T.  Stephens,  I^q.,  De  Sully  Grange, 
who  had  won  the  <iup  the  two  previous  years,  having  to  be  con- 
tent with  second  place.  He  had  good  blooms  of  Mme.  P. 
RadaelU,  M.  Rivol,  Mrs.  W.  Knox  (extra  fine),  F.  8.  Vallis,  and 
Mjarquise  V.  Venosta ;  third.  Mr.  T.  Malpass.  Mr.  Farmer  was 
also  first  for  twelve  incurveds.  being  even  better  than  his  Japs, 
the  prominent  blooms  being  Miss  E.  Seward,  Mrs.  J.  Judson, 
lalene,  M.  Hankey,  Mme.  Vrembly,  Duchess. of  Fife,  Nellie 
Threlfall,  and  Doris  Ravnor :  second,  Mr.  E.  Parsons,  gardener 
to  E.  J.  Poole,  Esq.,  Cardiff;  thiixl,  Mr.  W.  Shackson,  gar- 
dener to  Mrs.  Rees  Jones,  Porthkerry.  Mr.  A.  F.  Hill,  Car- 
diff, won  in  class  24,  twelve  Japs,  not  less  than  six  varieties, 
with  the  heaviest  board  in  the  show.  The  blooms  crushed  each 
other  on  the  stand,  the  best  varieties  being  F.  S.  Vallis,  Presi- 
dent Viger,  Mme.  P.  Radaelli.  This  was  awarded  the  N.C.S. 
medal  for  the  best  exhibit  in  classes  24  and  2o.  Mr.  W. 
Webber,  gardener  to  F.  Primavesi,  Esq.,  was  second,  staging 
huge  blooms  of  F.  S.  Vallis  (premier  bloom  in  show),  and  Alger- 
non Davis.  The  Empire  challenge  cup  for  twelve  Japs,  in  not 
less  than  four  varieties,  was  won  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Allen,  Penarth, 
who  had  in  his  stand  a  pretty  bloom  of  the  old  favourite 
variety  Nellie  Pockett;  second,  H.  Edwards  (a  Cardiff  con- 
stable); third,  Mr.  J.  PiJe,  Carmarthen.  Mr.  T.  Biiiden,  gar- 
dener to  Dr.  Wallace,  was  first  for  six  vases  of  singles,  the 
varieties  being  Meta,  Lackey  Bird,  G.  W.  Forbes,  Eureka, 
Kitty  Bourne,  and  Edith  Pagram ;  second,  Mr.  D.  F.  Thorne, 
Cardiff;  third,  Mr.  German,  gardener  to  E.  H.  Ebsworth,  Esq., 
Llandough  Castle. 

Competition  all  through  the  show  was  very  keen,  and  many 
lots  of  very  fine  blooms  had  to  go  without  a  prize  at  all.  Thoic 
staged  on  boards  are  still  the  most  attractive  classes  at  Car- 
diff, and  it  must  l)e  admitted  by  even  the  most  enthusiastic 
vase  devotee  that  blooms  staged  in  this  way  produce  a  much 
brighter  effect  on  a  dull  November  day  than  when  put  up  in 
vases  with  so  much  dark  green  foliage  on  the  stems.  Very 
^beral  prizes  are  offered  in  the  cottagers^  classes,  and  are 
keenly  competed  for,  the  blooms  being  very  fine,  considering 
the  conditions  under  which  they  are  grown. 

Mr.  J.  Dobbs,  gardener  to  Sir  John  Gunn,  won  the  Besham 
challenge  cup  outright  for  the  best  collection  of  Apples  and 
Pears,  staging  Apples  Queen,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Winter 
Reinette,  Peasgood\s  Nonesuch,  Lord  Derby,  Warner's  King, 
Adam's  Pearmain^  Cox's  Orange  Pippin ;  Pears  Catillac,  Uve- 
dale's  St.  Germain,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  and  Comte  de  la 
Cour. 

Trade  exhibits  were  numerous  and  fine,  and  everywhere  the 
need  was  felt  for  a  larger  hall  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  show. 
The  committee  are  to  be  commended  for  arranging  to  have  the 
list  of  awards  printed  and  ready  for  saJe  shortly  after  the  doors 
were  opened  to  the  public,  and  much  praise  is  due  to  them  and 
Mr.  Gillett  for  the  excellent  arrangements  under  which  the 
show  was  so  successfully  held. — J.  G. 

Torquay  (Devon),  Nov.  7th. 

Although  moderate  in  extent,  this  show  was  full  of  in- 
tera«5t  for  horticulturists,  -com prising  as  it  did  many  notable 
exhibits  besides  Chrysanthemums.  For  instance,  the  bank  of 
winter-flowering  Begonias  shown  (not  for  competition)  by  R.  H. 
I^e,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Aggett),  attracted  great  admiration. 
The  varieties  were  confined  to  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  Lord  Roth- 
schild, and  Turnford  Hall,  but  the  plants  were  well  grown, 
chiefly  in  40-size  pots,  and  in  perfection  of  bloom.  Mrs.  Heal, 
the  large  flowering  pink  winter  variety,  was  also  well  shown  by 
Mr.  H.  J.  Wrey  (gardener,  Mr.  A.  Pidgeon). 

In  the  cut  Chrysanthemum  classes  the  Rev.  T.  Sheepshanks, 
Chudleigh  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Dunkley),  took  chief  honours;  Dr. 
Skardon,  Paignton  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  Hall),  coming  second. 
In  the  local  class  Dr.  J.  Quick  (gardener,  Mr.  F.  Perrett),  was 
first  in  blooms  shown  on  boards;  whilst  in  the  vase  classes  Mrs. 
Tottenham  (gardener,  Mr.  8.  T.  Gitsham)  led  in  the  chief  class ; 
and  Dr.  Quick  in  the  whites  and  yellows.  Among  the  large 
blooms  shown  we  noticed  some  remarkably  fine  William  Duck- 
hams,  Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller,  Valerie  Greenham,  and  the  Carnot 
family  also  were  prominent. 

One  of  the  most  striking  exhibits  in  the  show  perhaps  was 
the  large  circular  group  of  single  Chrysanthemums  shown  by 
Mrs.  J.  Lyon  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Jarman).  These  were  superb, 
and  contra.sted  very  favourably  with  the  groups  of  ordinary 
large  bloomed  plants.  Of  the  latter  only  two  wei^  shown,  the 
first  prize  .^ind  Lacly  Albeita  I^pen'  challenge  cup  going  to  Mrs. 


S.  M.  Richardson  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  E.  Brook) ;  the  second 
priES  and  N.C.S.  large  silver  medal  falling  to  Mrs.  Lloyd  (gar- 
dener. Mr.  W.  Lang),  whose  group,  thou^  containing  perhaps 
finer  blooms  than  the  first,  was  inferior  in  arrangement.  Mrs. 
Tottenham  and  Dr.  Quick  did  well  in  the  minor  plant  classes. 
In  the  decorative  table  classes  Mr.  G.  A.  Emmet  (Paignton) 
did  well,  being  first  in  each  class. 

In  the  vegetable  collections  P.  P.  Alexander,  Esq.,  Brixham 
(gardener,  Mr.  J.  Sanders),  wea  first,  being  run  extremely 
close  by  Dr.  Skardon.  H.  St.  Maur,  Esq.,  Stover  (gardener, 
Mr.  G.  Richardson),  led  in  open  fruit  classes;  whilst  locally 
honours  were  divided  between  Mrs.  Boyd  (gardener,  Mr.  R. 
Pulleyblank),  P.  P.  Alexander,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  AV.  F.  Baynes. 
T.  B.  Bolitno,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Murley),  A.  C.  James, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  C.  E.  Northey),  and  Mrs.  F.  M.  Bundock 
also  did  well  in  vegetable  and  fruit  classes. 

Space  will  not  admit  of  more  than  a  brief  mention  of  trade 
exhibits,  although  these  form  the  mainstay  of  the  Torquay 
Show,  and  are  of  a  less  markety  character  than  such  exhibits 
fre<^uently  are.  Messrs.  R.  Veitch  and  Son  staged  a  fine  col- 
lection of  fruit  and  various  autumn  foliage  and  flowering  plants, 
chiefly  hardy.  The  Devon  Rosery  Co.  showed  some  fine  Grapes, 
a  large  collection  of  Apples  and  miscellaneous  plants.  Mrs. 
W.  HT  All\\-ard'8  exhibit  included  some  fine  Gloire  de  Lorraine 
Begonias,  and  Messrs.  Burridge  and  Sons  some  beautiful  winter- 
blooming  Carnations  and  Lilies  (retarded).  Mr.  H.  Mayne, 
Mr.  R.  W.  Hodder,  with  some  fine  Begonias,  and  Messrs.  G.  H. 
Pearce  and  Sons  with  fruit,  also  contributea,  whilst  Mr.  W.  B. 
Smale's  display  of  cactus  Dahlias  proved  the  salubritj  of  Tor- 
quay's climate,  and  attracted  much  attention  from  their  novelty 
at  such  a  late  date.  This  stand  included  also  some  of  the  new 
Nephrodiums,  a  batch  of  Pelargonium  Paul  Crampel.  which,  by 
the  way,  is  as  useful  for  winter  blooming  as  for  bedding,  if  not 
more  so,  and  various  stove  and  greenhouse  plants. 

Music  was  supplied  in  a  smaller  saloon  where  visitors  could 
retire  and  sit  at  tiieir  ease  after  doing  the  round  of  the  show — 
an  arrangement  which  we  would  commend  to  other  societies; 
and  the  attendance  was  extremely  satisfactory.  Mr.  R.  P. 
Kitfion  (president),  Messrs.  W.  K.  Kitson  and  G.  Lee  (secre- 
taries), and  the  members  of  the  committee  worked  hard  to 
make  the  show  a  success. — F.  C.  S. 

Windsor  (Berkshire),  Not.  8th. 

The  sixteenth  autumn  exhibition  was  held  in  the  Albert 
Institute,  and  was  an  improvement  upon  previous  -shows.  Cut 
blooms  were  plentiful  and  good.     The  leading  class  was  for  six 


the  best  coming  from  Mr.  F.  Bible,  Chippenham,  who  staged 
extraordinary  blooms  of  the  following:  F.  S.  Vallis,  W.  A. 
Etherington,  Edith  Smith,  J.  H.  Silsbury,  Mrs.  W.  Knox,  and 
Algernon  Davis.  Mi*.  T.  Stevenson,  Aodlestone,  last  year's 
winner,  had  this  time  to  be  content  with,  second.  He  also 
staged  remarkably  fine  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  J.  H.  Silsbury, 
and  F.  S.  Vallis.  Mr.  W.  Hutt,  gardener  to  Captain  Farwell, 
third.  In  the  class  for  twelve  Japanese,  and  twelve  incurveds, 
there  were  five  entrants.  Mr.  C.  Page,  Dropmore,  won  the 
silver  challenge  cup  with  grandly  developed  blooms  of  Japs  and 
fairly  good  incurveds.  IVlr.  Bible  here  nad  to  be  content  with 
second.  His  Japs  were  distinctly  smaller,  while  the  incurveds  were 
quite  superior.  For  twelve  Japanese,  distinct,  Mr.  Stevenson, 
with  an  admirable  set,  won  quite  easily  from  Mr.  J.  Baines, 
gardener  to  Lady  Dal  ton  Fitzgerald.  In  the  class  for  six 
Japanese,  any  one  variety  (always  a  popular  class),  Mr.  Page 
won  with  huge  F.  S.  Vallis ;  Mr.  Stevenson  next  with  the  same. 

To  illustrate  the  best  method  of  displaying  large  Japanese 
blooms  with  foliage  plants,  apart  from  the  ordinary  method  of 
staging  them  in  vases  or  on  boards,  prizes  are  offered  for 
eighteen,  arranged  in  a  space  of  5ft  b^  3ft.  Mr.  Page,  with 
well  developed  examples  of  popular  varieties,  on  a  foundation 
of  ferns.  Asparagus  and  hignly  coloured  sprays  of  Azalea 
mollis,  was  an  easy  fii-st.  Mr.  H.  Hearn,  gardener  to  Miss 
Goodlake,  second  with  smaller  blooms,  nicely  displayed. 

Incurved  varieties  here  receive  enooura^ment,  several 
classes  being  provided  for  this  section.  For  eighteen,  in  not 
lees  than  twenre  varieties,  Mr.  Bible  was  easily  first  with 
medium  sized,  fairly  well  finished  examples  of  Romance,  Mrs. 
B.  Hankey,  Buttercup,  Gem,  Nellie  Threlfall,  and  Mrs.  F. 
Judson ;  Mr.  Page  second,  showing  smaller  flowers.  For 
twelve  incurveds,  Mr.  Watson,  gardener  to  F.  Cox,  Esq., 
IJxbridge,  was  first  with  large  blooms,  none  too  well  finished. 

Single  flowered  varieties  were  quite  popular,  seeing  that 
there  were  seven  entries  for  six  bunches,  arranged  in  vases. 
Mr.  R.  West,  gardener  to  F.  Ricardo,  Esq.,  won  with  bright 
freely  flowered  examples ;  Mr.  W.  Cole,  Clewer  Manor  second. 
For  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums  in  pots  arranged  with  foliage 
plants,  Mr.  W.  Cole  was  first  with  high  quality  flowers,  effec- 
tively arranged ;  Mr.  G.  West  second  with  a  less  imposing 
collection.— E.  M. 
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Leioester,  Noy.  8th  and  9th. 

The  twenty-first  annual  exhibition  of  the  above  societj  was 
held  in  the  Temperance  Hall,  Leicester,  hast  Friday  and  Hatur- 
day^  November  8  and  9.  Tlie  bhow  was  a  splendid  suooese,  for 
although  the  exhibits  were  not  quite  so  numerous  as  last  year, 
yet  the5[  were  superior  iji  quality  to  any  of  previous  years. 
The  principal  open  class  for  cut  bloom  is  the  one  for  the 
society's  silver  cup,  value  £10,  and  50s.,  first  prize,  given  for 
eight  vases  of  Japanese,  three  blooms  of  one  variety  in  each 
vase.  In  la  close  competition,  F.  J.  Clark,  ^rdener  to  Mr. 
Mark  Firth,  beat  J.  filackwood,  Calthorpe  Towers,  and  £. 
Evans,  who  were  second  and  third  respectivelv.  All  tne  blooms 
were  of  rare  excellence,  and  the  winner  of  the  cup  now  claims 
the  article  as  his  own  property,  having  won  it  three  times.  In 
the  other  principal  classes,  both  in  vases  and  on  boards,  the 
first  prizes  wei-e  won  by  the  same  competitor  (F.  J.  Clark), 
and  tne  second  places  by  J.  Blackwood,  in  the  amateur  section 
the  best  class  is  the  one  for  four  vases,  three  blooms  of  one 
variety  in  each,  for  which  a  silver  cup  value  five  guineas,  and 
X  25s.  is  given.  This  was  won  by  W.  Baker,  of  Mount  Sorrel, 
who  ha<r very  fine  blooms ;  Mr.  S.  Hallam  taking  second  place. 

The  most  notable  varieties  throughout  tl»e  snow  were  F.  S. 
Vallis,  A.  Vallis,  Olive  Miller,  and  Mre.  A.  T.  Miller,  all  ex- 
ceedingly fine.  In  the  class  for  vases  of  decorative  Chr>*san- 
themums  staged  for  effect,  H.  Rogers  gained  first  place  with 
fine  bunches,  but  the  bunches  were  too  much  like  those  dis- 
played in  shop  windows  to  be  attractive.  Trained  plants  in 
pots  were  not  so  numerous  as  last  year,  but  the  specimens  were 
very  good.  The  table  decorations,  usually  a  fine  feature  of  the 
show,  were  very  poor,  only  two  exhibitors  competing,  and 
their  efforts  unworthy  of  the  prizes  awiarded. 

In  the  fruit  section  there ^-as  keen  competition  in  the  open 
classes,  the  exhibits  being  more  numerous  and  of  better  miAlity 
than  usual.  For  two  bunches  of  Gnapes,  Lord  St.  Maur, 
Burton  Hall,  was  first;  Mr.  W.  Chamberain  second.  In  the 
elass  for  six  dishes  of  fruit,  two  dishes  of  culinary  and  two  of 
dessert  Apples,  and  two  dishes  of  Pears,  F.  Lansaell,  Desford, 
beat  the  Hev.  Mr.  Bird,  Lough boro' ;  Lord  St.  Maur  beine 
third.  For  four  dishes,  and  also  for  two,  F.  Lan.sdell  was  placed 
first.  In  the  class  for  two  dishes  of  Pears,  Ix>rd  St.  Maur 
gained  the  first  prise ;  F.  Lansdell  second. 

The  non-competitive  exhibits  included  a  fine  collection  of 
single  Chrysanthemums  in  vases  from  Messrs.  Clibraiis, 
Altrincham,  which  were  mueh  admired:  an  exhibit  of  fine 
Potatoes  in  great  variety  fix>m  Mr,  W.  Hudson ;  and  a  collec- 
tion of  Apples  and  Pears  from  Desford  Industrial  School,  to 
each  of  which  a  certificate  of  merit  was  granted  by  the  society. 
-L.  F.  D. 

DeYon  and  Exeter,  Not.  12th  A  18th. 

This  old-established  society  held  its  annual  Chrysanthemum 
and  fi-uit  show  in  the  Victoria  Hall,  Exeter.  Plants  were 
rather  noticeably  absent,  owing  to  the  committee  having 
deleted  the  ''group''  classes  from  their  schedule.  The  result 
ikras  not  entirely  satisfactory  as  far  as  the  general  appearance 
of  the  show  was  concerned.  Fruit,  however,  as  is  invariably 
the  case  in  this  centre  of  Devonshire,  was  shown  very  strongl^^ 
«U  the  classes  being  extremely  well  filled.  Charles  Ross  is 
evidently  coming  to  the  front  as  a  dessert  vdwiety,  and  was 
shown  by  not  a  few.  A  striking  exhibit  was  that  of  the 
British  Columbia  Government,  who  cojitributed  a  fine  show  of 
fruit  (chiefly  Apples),  a  great  part  of  tiiem  displayed  in  boxes 
as  packed.  The  varieties  seemed  to  be  other  than  those  known 
in  Ihigland,  Northern  Spy  and  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  excepted, 
the  names  Jonathan,  Rome  Beauty,  Grimes  Golden,  and 
"Wagner  beins  strange  to  the  home  grower.  Spitzenberg  was 
one  of  splendid  crimson  colouring,  and  King  of  Tompkins 
County,  a  variety,  of  oouree,  well  known  here,  was  equally 
brilliant,  indeed  the  vivid  hues  spoke  eloquently  of  the  British 
Columbian  sunshine.  Sir  Dudley  Duckworth-King  (gardener, 
S.  J.  Baker)  was  first  in  the  dessert  Apple  class,  against  strong 
competition,  and  in  the  culinAry  class  M^.  J.  H.  Bannatyne 
(gaidener,  J.  Ellicotb)  led  with  a  most  excellent  six  dishes. 
Other  winners  in  the  minor  fruit  classes  were  Messrs.  W.  G. 
Sage,  C.  Heam  (gardener,  J.  G.  Anning),  B.  H.  Hill  (gardener, 
G.  Lock),  Dr.  Mark  Farrant  (gardener,  R.  Venor).  F.  T.  Shap- 
land  (gardener,  A.  Olding),  Dr.  Sam  ways  (garaener,  A.  C. 
Williams),  and  H.  S.  Maur  (gardener,  M.  G.  Richiardson). 

For  cut  Chrysanthemums,  shown  in  vases,  Mr.  W.  Bixx^k 
<eardcner,  W.  Rowland),  took  finst,  his  finest  blooms  being  those 
or  Valerie  Greenham,  Mns.  A.  T.  Miller,  F.  S.  Vallis,  and  Mrs. 
W.  Knox.  One  of  the  Bessie  Godfreys  in  this  stand  was 
awarded  the  prize  for  the  best  bloom  in  the  show.  The  Rev. 
Sheepshanks  (gardener,  W.  Dunkley)  was  second,  and  led  in 
the  board  class  for  twentv-four  Jaiis,  ajid  also  in  all  three  of 
the  classes  for  whites,  yellows,  and  any  one  variety ;  his  Mrs. 
C.  Be'kettand  Mr.  A.  H.  I,iees  being  extremely  fine.  Mr. 
C.  M.  Collingwood  also  did  well  in  this  section.  An  interesting 
class  was  one  for  a  "representative  collection  of  cut  Chrysan- 
themums." Mr.  C.  M.  Collingwood  was  first;  Mr.  W.  Brock 
second,  with  perhaj^s  a  more  imposing  stand,  but  not  including 


so  much  variety.  .Both  stands  added  greatly  to  the  interest  of 
the  show.  Mr.  Brock  was  also  first  for  table  decorations.  Mrs. 
F.  L.  Smale  led  in  another  table  class  witn  a  pretty  arrange- 
ment of  bronce  and  yellow  Chrysantliemums.  Single  cut  Chrys- 
anthemums, in  which  there  was  a  good  competition,  were  well 
shown  by  Mr.  T.  Kekewich  (gardener,  J.  Abra^).  Mr.  H. 
Townsend,  and  Dr.  Farrant;  whilst  Capt.  Radcliffe,  Mr.  J.  H. 
Ley  and  Mr.  Pixithero  led  in  the  classes  for  baskets  of  Chryaan- 
themums  and  autumn  foliage. 

Plants  generally  were  weak.  The  Rev.  £.«Heatlvoote  (gar- 
dener, G.  Witton)  was  firet  for  three  specimen  Chryaan the- 
mums; Capt.  Radcliffe  (gardener,  Mr.  Paddon)  showed  Cypri- 
pediums.  Dr.  Farrant  ^gonias  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  and  Sir 
Dudley  Duckworth-King  some  verv  good  Cyclamens;  whilst  the 
Rev.  W.  Sheepshanks  led  in  table  plants.  Vegetables  were 
splendidly  shown,  Mr.  B.  H.  Hill  leaaing  in  the  chief  ooQection 
with  a  very  fine  exhibit,  his  Celery,  Onions,  and  Leeks  being 
grand.  Mrs.  Gidley  (gardener,  W.  R.  Baker)  was  first  in  the 
collection  for  whicn  prises  were  offered  by  Messrs.  R.  Veitch 
and  Son  (Exeter) ;  whilst  Mr.  B.  H.  Hill  was  again  first  in 
Messrs.  Sutton's  and  Carter's  classes.  In  all  the  above  com- 
petition was  strong.  Other  winners  in  the  vegetable  classes 
were  Dr.  Samways,  Mrs.  Knight  Bruce  (gardener,  J.  Way),  and 
Mr.  C.  Hearn. 

Honorary  exhibits  were  few.  In  addition  to  the  British 
Columbia  Government  (already  mentioned)  Messrs.  R.  Veitch 
and  Son  showed  an  interesting  stand  of  single  Chrysanthemums, 
Nerines,  autumn  foliage  plants,  and  fruit;  and  MiessiB.  Jarman 
and  Co.  (Chard)  Apples,  Onions,  &c.  In  the  afternoon  Mr. 
Wright  (of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens)  lectured 
on  "Hardy  Fruit  Culture"  to  an  appreciative  audience.  1^ 
Blue  Hungarian  Band  plaved  selections.  The  judges  wei'e: 
For  fruit  and  vegetables,  Messrs.  S.  Lyon  (Chard),  J.  Coutts 
(Killerton).  J.  Jerman  (Kxeter);  and  plants  and  flowers,  W. 
Luxmore  Jones  (Exeter),  J.  Col  will  (Sidmouth),  and  J.  Powell 
(Paignton);  Mr.  G.  W^  Jackson  being  the  hon.  secretary.— 
F.  C.  S. 

Ipswioh  and  East  of  England,  Nov.  lath  and  18th. 

This  society,  which  is  affiliated  to  the  R.H.S.,  held  its  annual 
Chrysanthemum  show  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  November  12 
and  13  this  week,  in  the  Public  Hall,  Ipswich.  The  show  was 
favoured  with  fine  weather,  which  is  tne  most  essential  thing 
with  regard  to  the  success  of  all  shows,  as  it  largely  determines 
the  attendance.  The  show  was  opened  by  Mrs.  Bemers,  of 
AVoolverstone  Park.  It  may  as  well  be  mentioned  that  the 
society  is  greatlv  indebted  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Berners,  and  to 
their  gardenea*.  Mr.  AY.  Messenger,  for  the  suppK>rt  they  have 
given  it  both  uv  their  exhibits,  and  also  financially.  Despite 
the  adverse  conditions  of  this  year  the  exhibits  were  of  a  most 
excellent  character,  especially  the  Chrysanthemums,  and  also 
the  Apples. 

For  twenty-four  Japanese  distinct,  in  ^ight  vases :  1st,  Rev. 
A.  C.  Johnson  (gardener,  G.  Boughey>.  This  gentleman  re- 
peated his  success  of  last  year.  He  snowed  remarkably  good 
blooms,  amongst  them  being  F.  S.  Vallis  (this  received  the 
society's  award  of  merit),  Algernon  Davis,  Mrs.  Barkley,  F. 
Penford,  and  Duchess  of  Sutherland.  2nd,  Mr.  J.  D.  Cobbdld 
(gardener,  D.  Murray),  whose  best  blooms  were  Mrs.  G.  Mile- 
ham,  Henry  Stowe,  W.  R.  Church,  and  B.  Godfrey;  3rd,  W.  F. 
Paul. 

For  twelve  Jans,  distinct,  Mr.  J.  S.  Clark  led  with  Mrs.  W. 
Knox,  Mme.  G.  Henry,  Bessie  Godfrey,  and  Geo.  Mileham  as 
the  best ;  2nd,  W.  F.  Paul ;  3rd,  Rev.  A.  C.  Johnson.  Six 
Japanese  white,  one  variety  only :  1st,  Mr.  J.  S.  Clarke ;  2nd, 
Mr.  H.  Okeden ;  3ixi,  Mr.  W.  F.  Paul,  each  with  Mme.  Gustavo 
Henry.  Six  Japanese,  any  colour  except  white:  1st.  Mr.  R. 
Dow ;'^ 2nd,  Mr.  J.  S.  Clarke;  3rd,  Mr.  J.  Howells,  each  hiving 
F.  S.  Vallis.  Six  vases  decorative  varieties,  not  disbudded: 
1st,  Mr.  R.  Dow,  with  splendid  examples  in  Hiver  Fleur,  La 
Triumph,  Bessie  Chapman,  Criterion,  Lissie  Adcock,  and 
Caprice  du  Printemps ;  2nd,  Mr.  W.  Bradbury ;  Srd,  Lady 
North.  Six  vases  singles,  not  disbudded:  1st,  Mr.  A.  Fnetty, 
with  Gladys,  Edith  Pasram,  Harold  Shaw,  Kittj  Bourne,  Mary 
Richardson,  and  a  seedling;  2nd,  Mr.  W.  Bradbtiry;  3rd,  Lady 
North.  Vase  of  deconative  Chrysanthemums  arranged  for 
effect:  Ist,  Mr.  C.  H.  Bemers;  2nd,  Mr.  R.  C.  Notoutt;  3rd, 
Mr.  J.  L.  Scott.  Vase  of  six  Chrysanthemums,  any  foliage, 
arranged  for  effect:  1st,  Mr.  C.  H.  Berners ;  2nd,  Mr.  J.  C. 
Howell;  3rd,  Mr.  W.  F.  Paul.  Vase  of  Carnations,  twelve 
blooms,  not  more  than  four  varieties:  1st,  Mr.  C.  H.  Buck; 
2nd,  Hon.  W.  I^wther;  3rd,  Mr.  T.  P.  Bonett.  For  a  semi- 
circular group  of  miscellaneous  plants :  1st,  Mr.  H.  J.  South- 
gate;  2nd,  Mr.  W.  Claydon.  Six  Primulas:  Ist,  Hon*  W. 
I^wther ;  2nd,  Messrs.  Thompson  and  Morgan.  Six  BefiK>nias, 
"Tnrnford  Hall"  :  1st,  Hon.  W.  Lowther ;  2nd,  Mr.  J.  S.Clarke, 
Six  Begonia*;  Gloire  de  Lorraine:  1st,  Hon.  W.  Lowther;  2nd, 
Mr.  J.  S.  Clarke. 

Open  to  aniateui^  and  gentlemen's  gaidenere. — Twelve 
Japanese  distinct :  l.st,  Rev.  A.  C.  Johnson,  an  ea.sy  first,  con- 
taining blooms  of  exceptional  merit,  amongst  which  must  be 
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mentioned  Mme.  P.  Radaelli^  which  won  the  society^s  award  in 
thifl  class;  2nd.  Mr.  J.  S.  Clarke;  drd,  Loixl  Kendleshani. 
Six  Japanese,  clistinct :  1st,  Mr.  J.  8.  Clarke;  2nd,  Mr.  J. 
Bird ;  3rd,  Lady  North.  Six  vases  decorative :  Mr.  R.  Dow  won 
again  in  this  clafiB  with  splendid  flowers;  2nd,  Mr.  W.  Bi>ad- 
hury.  Six  vase*  singles:  I«t,  Mr.  H.  J.  Shaw;  2nd,  Mr.  W. 
Bradbury.  Six  bunches  Violets,  three  varieties:  Lord  Rendle- 
shavi  was  first  with  splendid  blooms  of  Princess  of  Wales,  De 
Parma,  and  Marie  Louise ;  2nd,  Hon.  W.  I^wther ;  3rd,  Mies  E. 
Hendei-Eon.  There  were  also  numerous  pnaes  for  fruits,  but 
our  space  is  already  exhausted. — W.  B. 

Birmiogham  (Vapwickshire),  Nov.  12th  to  llth. 

The  forty-seventh  annual  show  was  held  in  Bingley  Hall, 
and  was  opened  by  the  Lord  Mayor  (Councillor  Sayer).  There 
was  a  considerable  falling  awav  of  entries  in  a  few  of  the 
'  classes,  especially  in  those  of  the  Chi-ysanthenwims,  but  the 
exhibition  compared  fav<;>urably  with  its  predecessors.  One  of 
the  most  attractive,  features  was  the  splendid  honorary  exhibit 
by  Messrs.  Perkins  and  Sons,  Coventry,  consisting  of  floral 
decorations,  to  which  a  large  gold  medal  and  a  certificate  of 
merit  were  awarded.  Messra.  Gunn  ,  and  Sons  were  also 
honoured  with  a  large  gold  medal  for  a  nearly  .equal  similar 
disfjay.  Messrs.  Hev^itt  and  i  Co.,  Solihull,  contributed  an 
attractive  display  of  cut  Chrysanthemums  ana  Carnations,  in- 
cluding ja  fine  specimen  of  Nephrolepis  todeaoides.  Messrs. 
Webb  and  Sons,  Wordsley,  deservedly  secured  a  large  gold 
medal  for  a  large  collection  of  vegetables.  Tomatoes,  and 
Melons.  Messis.  Richard  Smith  and  Co.,  Worcester,  had  a 
silver  medal  for  a  collation  of  Apples  and  Pears.  A  large 
gold  medal  was  accorded  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  for 
a  very  fine  stand  of  Chrysanthemums  and  zonal  Pelargoniums. 
Messrs.  Welle,  Merstham,  Surrey,  staged  a  nice  collection  of 
decorative  and  single  Chrysanthemums — a  silver -medal  was 
awarded ;  and  a  like  recognition  to  Messrs.  Peed  and  Sons, 
London,  for  Chrysanthemums.  To  Messrs.  Thomson  and  Co., 
Birmingham,  a  silver  medal  for  Chrysanthemums  and  vege- 
tables. 

A  novel  feature  was  the  extensive  and  idealic  alpine  rockery, 
including  a  lakelet  jind  bog  nlant  IxH^r,  made  by  Messrs. 
Gunn  and  Sons,  and  to  which  a  large  gold  medal  was  awarded. 
Messj-s.  R.  Smith  and  Co.,  Worcester,  set  up  a  fine  group  of 
ornamental  shrubs  (large  silver  medal).  A  similar  award  was 
granted  Messrs.  Waterer  and  Sons,  Bagshot,  for  very  fine 
specimens  of  evergreen  shrubs.  Miss  Thompson,  Handswx>rth, 
.  contributed  one  of  her  novel  and  interesting  displays  of  cacti 
and  other  succulents,  and  which  were  arranged  with  much 
taste.  The  plants  presented  a  high  condition  of  health,  and  a 
silver  medal  \vas  awarded.  Messrs.  Bick  Bros.,  Olton,  had 
alpine  plants.  The  Studley  Horticultural  College  had  excel- 
lent Grapes  and  l)ottIed  fruit  (silver  medal) ;  and  Mr.  H.  Wool- 
man,  Acocks  Green,  was  awarded  a  silver  medal  for  cut  Chrys- 
anthemums. 

Much  interest  was  evoked  in  the  contest  for  the  silver  chal- 
lenge shield  (offered  for  a  gix>np  of  cut  blooms  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums), won  for  the  first  time  at  the  last  November  exhibition 
by  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  of  Ijewisham,.  who,  however,  was  con- 
spicuous by  his  absence  on  the  present  occasion.  He  was  ably 
represented  by  his  doughty  compeer,  Mr.  Norman  Davis,  witli 
a  magnificent  display,  arianged  in  a  space  20ft  by  12ft.  The 
second  prize  fell  to  Messrs.  W.  Sandford  and  Co.,  Shirley,  Bir- 
mingham, for  an  imposing  and  bold  arrangement ;  third, 
Studley  Horticultural  College,  with  a  novel  arrangement  chiefly 
of  yellow  and  bronze  blooms,  and  sprays  of  richly  coloured 
autumnal  foliage ;  and  fourth  to  Messrs.  Jame^s  Randall  and 
Sons,  Shirley,  for  a  cre<litahle  display. 

The  King's  Acre  Nurseries,  Ltd.,  Hereford,  were  awaixled 
a  silver-gilt  medal  for  a  large  collection  of  Apples  and  Pears. 
Amongst  other  miscellaneous  exhibits  Mr.  Vincent  Slade, 
Taunton,  had  a  silver  medal  for  zonals;  Messi-s.  Child  and  Son, 
Acocks  Green,  silver  medal  for  decorative  Chrysanthemums; 
Mr.  R.  M.  Green,  Wisbech,  for  potatoes;  Messrs.  H.  J.  and  A. 
Hughes,  Water  Orton,  Birmingham,  for  Chrysanthemums;  to 
Messi-s.  Pewtre.ss  Bix>8..  Hereford,  for  a  collection  of  Apples; 
to  Messrs.  Sandfoixi  and  Co.,  for  Chrysanthemums. 

Messrs.  l"7iomi>son  and  Shingle'«  patent  weed  extractor,  sold 
by  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  came  in  for  a  shaie  of 
attention. 

Competitive  Exhibits.— For  a  group,  the  Butler  Memorial 
cup  and  £10  were  won  by  Messrs.  Sandford  and  Co.,  Hall 
Green,  Birmingham;  ,second,  Messrs.  James  Randall  and  Sons, 
Shirley;  third,  Mr.  A.  Cryer.  In  cla^s  8,  for  a  group  in  a 
space  12ft  wide  at  back  and  8ft  deep,  Mr.  Austin,  Sparkbrook, 
was  the  premier  winner;  second,  Mr.  Normansell,  £dgbaston ; 
and  third,  Mr.  F.  Mantle.  Edgbaston.  There  was  a  keen  com- 
petition for  cut  blooms.  For  six  vases  of  Japs,  Lieut. -Col. 
Beech,  Coventry,  scored  with  fine  specimens  of  Algernon  Davis, 
Marquise  V.  Venosta.  lieigh  Park  W^onder,  and  President 
Viger;  second,  Sir  Albert  Muntz,  Bart.,  Rugby,  and  Mr.  W. 
Iggulden,  Frome.  For  four  vases,  Mark  Firth,  Esq.,  Leicester 
(gardener,  F.  J.  Clark),  led  with  grand  blooms  of  Mrs.  A.  T. 


Miller,  Mi-s.  W.  Knox,  R.  ValHs,  and  F.  S.  Valbs;  second, 
Lieut.-Col.  Beech;  and  third,  Mr.  W.  Iggulden,  in  a  keen  con- 
test, six  entrants.  For  two  vases,  ^lark  Firth  was  again  to  the 
fore ;  second,  Lieut.-Col.  Beech ;  third,  Earl  Spencer^  Altborp 
Park  ;  thirteen  entrants.  For  one  vase  of  any  one  variety,  pink- 
coloured,  Mr.  Iggulden  \nas  to  the  fore  with  Mrs.  Barkley ; 
second,  R.  Mellowdew,  Esq. ;  nine  entrants.  For  a  crimson 
coloured  Jap,  Mr.  Iggulden  was  again  premier  with  Magnifi- 
cent; secona,  the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  with  Henry  Perkins.  For 
one  vase  of  a  white  Jap,  the  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberiain. 
(gardener,  Mr.  J.  Deacon)  was  to  the  front  with  beautiful 
examples  of  Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller ;  second,  Mr.  Iggulden ;  and 
thirdj  the  Marquis  of  Exeter  with  Mrs.  C.  Beckett.  For  any 
variety  of  yellow :  First,  Earl  Spencer  with  F.  S.  Vallis;  secona, 
Lt.-Col.  Beech  with  the  same;  and  third,  A.  Hughes,  Bsq.j  with 
Bessie  Godfrey.  In  class  22,  for  two  vases  of  incurved  varieties. 
Mf.  J.  Deacon  won  with  superb  examples  of  Buttercup  ana 
Madame  Ferlat ;  second,  H.  T.  Keep,  Esq.,  Edgbaston,  with 
•Buttercup  and  Mi«.  Bernard  Hankey.  For  tour  vases  Japanese, 
Mr.  J.  Deacon  led ;  and  also  for  two  vases. 

For  a  group  of  Carnations  Randall  and  Sons  were  first,  and 


Hibiscus  syriacus  (slightly  reduced). 

Mr.  S.  Mortimer  second.  Cyclamens,  Primulas,  palms,  tree 
feriis,  bouquets,  and  baskets  of  autumn  tinted  foliage  and 
berries  \yeve  all  more  or  less  well  staged. 

There  were  no  Chrysanthemums  presented  for  certificates  of 
merit,  excepting  a  single  flowered  one  named  Robert  Maclean, 
by  Mes^iis.  Sandford  and  Co.,  which  was  honoured. 

f«#M 


syriacns. 

I         This  shrub  is  notable  for  its  beautiful  flowers,  its  dark  green 
,  leaves,  and  general  bushy  character  in  gardens  of  the  south  and 
I   west.     It  is  only  there,  however,  in  these  more  favoured  dis- 
tricts, that  it  ever  succeeds  satisfactorily.     It  is  a  Syrian  shrub, 
reaching  8ft  high,  and  in  the  true  H.  syriacus  (syn.   Althaea 
frutex),  the  flowers  are  deep  purple  with  a  crimson  spot  at  the 
I  base  of  each  petal.     Tliere  are   many  varieties,  however,   and, 
I  some  of  them  are  doubles.     This,  and  other  species  of  the  genus, 
will  deserve  care  and  attention. 
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Tonng  Gardeners'  Doinaii. 

■     Ml  I       ■    ■        ■ 

%•  The  priae  is  awarded  to  Mr.  C.  Mitchell,  Well  Green 
Estate,  Lewes,  Sussex,  for  his  "  Waate  Not,  Wwit  Not."  Honoar- 
able  mention  is  accorded  to  "J.  £.  S." 

•<Watt«  Hot,  Want  Mot." 

Do  we  often  really  consider  the  result  of  what  ia  wcuted  in 
the  gardens  we  work  in  from  one  year's  end  to  the  other?  I 
wish  to  remind  myself,  with  other  young  men,  of  the  possi- 
bility of  improTement  in  this  direction,  and  to  point  out  yarious 
ways  I  hare  noticed  in  which  waste  occuts.  I  will  consider 
pots  in  the  fiirst  place.  They  are  often  thrown  down  where  they 
are  emptied,  without  regard  to  sises  or  to  the  uneven  state  of 
the  ground,  and  soon  after  they  have  to  be  put  straight, 
making  two  jobs  of  that  which  could  have  been  done  in  <Hie; 
a  waste  of  time  and  a  waste  of  pots,  as.  some  will  be  broken 
when  thrown  down  carelessly.  Water  is  also  frequently  wasted, 
plants  beine  watered  that  did  not  require  any,  and  more  water 
spilled  as  the  spout  of  the  can  travelled  between  two  plants 
tnan  was  necessairy  to  water  four  plants  properly.  The  waste 
here  is  also  in  a  aouble  sense :  the  plant  that  did  not  require 
water  sickens  and  dies,  and  the  water  as  lost  to  those  that  did 
need  it. 

Raffia,  more  often  than  not,  is  tied  up  properly,  and  a  piece 
taken  as  required  is  thrown  in  a  heap  ana  drawn  anvhow,  the 
consequence  being  half  of  it  is  too  fine  to  be  used  through 
being  split  by  the  other  that  has  been  pulled  out.  One  often 
sees  clinkers  and  coke  mixed  together  in  a  disorderly  stokehole. 
I  need  hardly  mention  that  it  is  just  as  easy  to  have  both 
separate,  as  the  consequent  labour  of  separating  them  is  all 
waste,  to  say  nothing  of  the  pieces  of  coke  that  will  be  taken 
away  with  the  clinkers. 

Seeds  are  wasted  when  the  gardener  sows  six  times  more 
than  he  will  want,  and  ten  times  too  much  for  the  space ;  result. . 
waste  of  plants,  thin  rootless  8tu£P,  instead  of  f»hort  well^ootea 
plants.  The  plants  thrown  away  are  more  than  double  the 
quantity  of  those  planted,  and  the  nutriment  they  had  taken  • 
from  the  soil  is  also  wasted.  Some  young  men  when  getting 
vegetables  for  the  kitchen  will  stop  to  %at  with  all  other 
workmen  they  come  across,  which  amounts  perhaps  to  an  hour 
per  day,  often  more.  This  is  pure  waste,  and  tnough  it  may 
seem  unfriendly  not  to  speak  with  fellow  workmen,  it  is  better 
to  be  honest  and  attend  to  one's  work.  It  is  just  as  easy  to 
speak  and  pass  on.  Fellow  readers  of  the  "Domain"  will  see 
how  one  could  find  examples  of  waste  in  other  ways,  and  without 
any  harm  to  ourselves  we  could  think  on  this  subject  occasion- 
ally, and  try  to  avoid  in  every  case  the  waste  we  have  been 
accustomed  to.  ^  A  ^reat  improvement  may  .soon  be  seen  whoa 
one  makes  up  his  mind  to  avoid  waste. — C.  M.,  Lewes. 

Adiantum  Failoyonte. 

Where  a  conservatory  has  to  be  kept  furnished  with  first 
class  plants  all  the  winter,  or  mudb  house  decoration  has  to  be 
done,  nothing  comes  in  more  useful  than  a  good  supply  of 
Adiantum  Farleyense,  with  its  soft  coJoured  fronds  intermixed 
with  a  few  later  ones  of  a  light  purple  0(^our.  When  mixed 
with  the  hard  green  of  other  Aoiantums  it  greatly  enhances 
them.  Another  point  in  their  fav6ur  is  that  when  well  grown 
a  fine  specimen  plant,  18in  high  and  2ft  through,  can  be  had 
in  a  6in  pot,  "which  is  so  useful  in  small  bowls  for  tables  in  the 
rooms,  or  as  a  border  to  groups  of  plants  on  trays,  also  around 
the  stages  in  the  conservatory.  As  these  would  come  in  about 
the  tiine  of  Chrysanthemums,  care  should  be  taken  that  no 
water,  is  allowed  to  touch  the  fronds,  for  although  in  their 
growth  they  like  a  very  wann  moist  air,  when  the  fronds  are 
hardened  and  they  are  put  to  a  lower  temperature  a  dry 
atmosphere  suits  them  best. 

To  grow  these  to  perfection  a  low-roofed,  pit  is  best,  where 
they  can  be  by  themselves.  Should  this  be  impossible  for  want 
of  room,  a  nice  comer  of  the  stove,  where  all  bright  sunshine 
can  be  kept  off  by  moveable  blinds,  is  suitable.  But  the  ideal 
place  is  a  low  pit  with  sunken  path,  and  -an  ash  or  gravel 
bed  on  both  sides,  to  be  from  2ft  to  3ft  from  the  glass.  Col- 
lect the  plants  together  in  January,  and  reduce  the  soil  sound 
the  crown,  which  can  then  be  split  up  into  pieces  to  suit  a  5in 
pot.  The  soii  can  be  composed  of  one  part  good  fibrous  loam, 
and  the  other  in  equal  parts  of  leaf  soil  and  peat,  to  which  some 
good  coarse  grit  and  brick  dust  is  added.  This  should  be 
warmed,  and  then  finnlv  pot  the  crowns,  taking  care  the  pots 
are  quite  dean  and  well  drained.  The  top  of  the  ball  should 
be  a  little  high,  so  that  the  crowns  are  not  constantly  wetted 
.when  watered  in  the  centre.  The  pit  must  then  be  kept 
damped  down,  also  under  the  plants  between  the  pots,  but  never 
syringe  the  i>lants :  no  water  must  touch  the  fronds.  The  tem- 
perature must  be  kept  at  night  to  68deg,  rising  to  75deg,  when 
a  vevY  little  air  can  oe  put  on. 

About  August,  when  most  of  the  fronds  are  matured,  more 
air  must  be  given  and  more  li^t,  and  by  that  time  the  pots 
are  full  of  roots.     TSvice  a  week  cow  manure  water  should  be 


given,  and  be  continued  until  after  Christmas  when  the  pbints 
can  be  again  potted  into  6in  and  Tin  pots.  The  froi^  which 
may  be  on  the  plants  should,  unlike  the  usual  treatment  of  other 
Adiantums,  never  be  cut  oo,  but  left  to  help  the  crowns  and 
the  young  fronds  coming  up.  The  same  treatment  should 
aoain  be  carried  out;  omy  instead  of  peat  in  the  compost  its 
place  should  be  taken  by  dried  cow  manure  and  a  small  amount 
of  Clay's^  a  5in  potful  to  a  barrowload  of  compost.  The 
plants  will  then  last  without  potting  for  three  years  with  feed- 
ing.-F.  H.  W.  F-       lb 

CotoBOMtort. 

For  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  a  bright  appearance  in  the 
shrubbery  and  '^wild"  garden  during  the  autumn  months,  reli- 
ance must  be  placed  to  a  great  extent  upon  those  subjects  which 
bear  ornamental  berries  and  finely  tinted  foliage.  Among  the 
former  class  there  is  probablv  no  family  of  plants  deserving  of 
more  general  approbation  tnan  the  CJotoneasters.  They  are 
perfectly  hardy,  being  introduced  for  the  most  part  from  the 
Hanailayas,  and  although  they  undoubtedly  thrive  best  in  a 
good,  obep  loam,  they  will  give  satisfactory  results  in  any 
reasonable  soil,  especially  if  tne  site  is  prepared  by  th&  addi- 
tion of  turfy  loam  and  a  sprinkling  of  crushed  bones. 

Cotoneaster  microphylla  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  best  known 
species.  It  bears  a  profusion  of  small  red  berries,  forming  a 
suitable  evergreen  screen  for  a  piece  of  unsightly  wall ;  or  it  is 
adaptable  to  a  position  in  the  front  of  a  shrubbery,  where  it 
grows  into  a'compact  little  bush  about  3ft  or  4ft  high.  Another 
species  with  similar  habit  is  C.  thymifolia.  The  yellow-fruiting 
0.  angustifolia  is  another  good  subject  for  a  waU.  Its  ever- 
green leaves  are  longer  and  narrower  than  those  of  the  fore- 
going species,  it  bears  spines,  and  in  general  appearance  is  not 
unlike  Uratcegus  pyracantha. 

C.  buxifolia  is  a  dense-growing  evergreen  with  small,  Box- 
like foliaee  and  coral  bernes,  which  it  retains  well  into  the 
winter.  It  is  very  useful  for  shrubberies,  and  when  planted  in 
a  suitable  position  will  reach  a  height  of  8ft  or  10ft.  Turning 
to  the  deciduous  section  of  the  genus,  mention  must  be  made 
of  Cotoneaster  firigida,  C.  bacillaris,  and  C.  rotundifolia.  Tha 
two  first  named  are  both  strong  growing  species,  making  bushes 
of  from  20ft  to  30ft  high  under  the  most  favourable  condrtions; 
some  old  bushes  of  C.  trigida  making  as  much  as  40ft  of  growth. 
They  both  produce  innumerable  creamy-white .  blossoms,  suc- 
ceeded by  bright  scarlet  fruits  in  the  case  of  C.  f rigida ;  the 
berries  of  C.  bacillaris  being  dark  purple.  Cotoneaster  rotundi- 
folia is  deservedly  a  favourite,  and  where  a  h-i^hly  ornamental 
dwarf  shrub  is  required  its  merits  should  not  be  overlooked. 
Not  so  dense  growing  es  many  others  of  the  family,  it  forms  a 
good  hush  some  4ft  or  5ft  mgh,  upon  which  its  bri^t  red 
berries  are  massed  in  great  profusion.  In  open  weather  its 
leaves  do  not  fall  till  aDout  tne  middle  of  December.  C.  hori- 
BontAlis,  by  reason  of  the  low,  horizontal  growth  of  its  branches, 
may  be  made  a  very  attractive  feature  if  massed  upon  a  sloping 
bank  of  the  ''wild"  garden.  The  autumn  effect  of  its  richly 
coloured  foliage  and  scarlet  berries  is  very  fine.  It  is  also  good 
against  a  wall.  Cotoneasters  may  be  propagated  by  seeds 
planted  as  soon  as  ripe  in  pots  containing  a  weU  drained  light 
compost  and  subjected  to  a  moderate  temperature.  Cuttings  of 
half-ripened  wood  inserted  in  July  or  August  and  placed  under 
handlights  will  generally  succeed.— J.  £.  S. 

Tho  Bonefiti  of  Hutaal  Improveniont  Astooiationt. 

I  read  with  much  interest  Mr.  Watson's  remarks  on  ''The 
Benefits  of  Mutual  Improvement  Associations"  in  the 
"  Domain  *'  of  October  31.  I  do  not  wish  to  comment  at  length 
on  this  subject^  which  has  been  already  so  excellently  described ; 
but  I  should  like  to  state  that  I  fully  aeree  with  Mr.  Watson 
respecting  the  benefite  derived  from  such  associations,  having 
been  a  member  for  the  past  five  vears.  It  is  unity  that  we 
gardeners  require,  and  I  have  no  nesitation  in  saying  that  by 
attending  such  associations  a  great  stride  is  made  towards 
attaining  unionism.  Another  point  I  should  like  to  be  allowed 
space  to  dwell  upon  is  Mr.  Watson's  suggestion  of  forming  a 
Mutual  Writing  Improvement  Society  among  young  gardeners. 
This  is  an  excellent  idea,  and  one  deserving  of  earnest  con- 
sideration. 

For  my  part  I  am  always  desirous  of  supporting  anything 
that  is  likely  to  enlighten  me,  and  I  think  that  by  opening  a 
private  correspondence  one  with-  another  a  great  aeal  is  to  be 
derived.  Increased  friendship  arises,  opportunities  of  improv- 
ing our  writing  and  spelling,  and  many  other  benefits  in- 
tellectually accrue.  Whtit  a  consolation  it  would  be  to  any  of 
us  when  we  are  in  difficulties,  perhaps  over  the  failure  of  some 
particular  plant  or  fruit,  to  sit  down  to  describe  our  trouble  to 
some  brother  gardener  who  could  write  back  and  describe  the 
reason  of  our  failure  and  how  to  remedy  it.  Is  it  not  fai- 
better  to  do  that  than  to  brood  over  our  failures  when  we  know 
it  is  possible  to  bring  them  to  perfection  if  only  we  trouble  our? 
selves  to  enauire  of  those  who  may  be  better  acquainted  with 
them,  and  wno  are  only  too  pleased  to  enlighten  us.^  Thus  the 
advisability  of  carrying  out  Mr.  Watson's  suggestion,  which  has 
my  hearty  support,  and  undoubtedly  that  of  a  great  many  more 
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''Domainites/'  and  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  me  to  receive 
letters  from  anyone  intoreeted  in  the  subject,  and  also  a  plea- 
sure to  answer  them Gborqb  Marcham,  Southgate  House  Gar- 
dens, Southgate,  London. 

Originality. 

The  question  I  desire  to  nut>  before  the  readers  of  the 
"Domain"  is,  **Are  original  iaeas  worth  cultivating?**  My 
answer  is,  **Ye®.'*  The  reasons  I  shall  try  to  explain.  Ob- 
servation shows  us  that  to  attain  fame  and  advancement  in 
almost  an^  profession^  especially  in  ^ardenin^,  we  must  try  to 
be  enterprising.  It  is  the  enterprising  man  m  these  days  who 
makes  headway.  The  man  who  can  invent  something,  of  course 
Baperior  to  anything  else,  is  the  man  who  attracts  notice.  To 
do  this  he  must  have  some  new  ideas,  and  these  may  prove  very 
lieli>ful.  "Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention,"  and 
originality,  of  course,  portends  invention.  The  exhibitor  who 
has  some  new  way  of  putting  up  a  group  or  collection,  worked 
out  from  a  new  idea,  at  once  scores  a  point,  or  several.  Some- 
thing original  catches  the  public  eye,  and  may  be  worthy  of 
attention.  The  Iandscax>e  gardener  who  works  out  a  new  design 
for  his  work  becomes  successful  through  being  original.  The 
nurseryman  who  can  be  original  in  his  work  does  not  generally 
appear  in  bankruptcy.  The  hybridist,  of  course,  requires  to  be 
always  original  to  be  successful.  The  journalist  who  can  make 
use  of  something  original  also  becomes  successful.  If  we  con- 
sider this  subiect  we  shall  soon  see  that  there  is  great  need  to 
think  about  things,  and  try  to  make  new  use  of  them. 

But  there  is  one  point  which  we  must  notice,  that  is  the  fact 
tliat  those  of  us  who  are  still  under  the  masters  of  the  horti- 
cultural art  must  not  make  a  point  of  being  too  original  in 
our  work.  I  am  afraid  we  can  go  too  far  in  that  respect'.  We 
have  to  copy  and  learn  a  great  deal  yet,  and  make  use  of  advice 
and  experience  gained  by  men  of  note,  who  deserve  thanks  for 
being  inventors  and  experimenters  in  times  past.  Many  of  the 
old  school  can  look  back  with  pleasure  at  tjie  oirth  of  a  now  suc- 
cessful idea.  We  must  use  the  brain  power  which  we  possess  to 
S reduce  some  new  ideas,  and  try  and  make  them  of  use. 
Originality  should  be  certainly  encouraged  by  all,  so  let  us  trv 
to  be  as  far  as  poisible  cultivators  of  things  original.— A.  R.  G. 
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R.H.S.  Exhibitions,  1908. 

The  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  have  fixed 
the  following  dates  for  the  exhibitions  of  the  society  in  1906  :— 
January  14  and  28,  February  11  (annual  meeting).  March  3, 
17,  31,  April  14,  28,  May  12,  26,  27,  28.  Spring  show  at  the 
Temple  Gardens,  June  9,  23,  July  7  and  8.  Summer  show  at 
Holland  House,  Kensington,  July  21 ;  August  4,  18,  Septem- 
ber 1,  16,  29,  October  13,  27;  October  15  and  16,  British  Fruit 
Show;  November  10,  24,  December  8,  22.  Shows  of  colonial 
fruit  and  vegetables,  preserved  fruits  and  jams  are  also  arranged 
for  March  5,  6,  June  11,  12,  and  November  26.  27.  Bottled 
British  fruits,  home-dried  fruits,  and  preserved  British  vege- 
tables will  also  be  exhibited  on  November  26,  27. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Hall  is  to  be  used  for  their  annual 
shows  by  the  Carnation  Society  on  Julv  22nd ;  the  Sweet  Pea 
Society  on  July  24th  ;  the  Rose  Society  for  their  autumn  exhibi- 
tion, probably  on  September  17th;  and  the  Winter-flowering 
Carnation  Society  on  a  date  yet  to  be  fixed. 

The  Council  of  the  R.H.S.  have  revised  their  arrangements 
for  the  engagement  of  the  hall  by  kindred  societies  for  their 
shows  in  1908  as  follows  :— 

1.  If  a  kindred  society  can  bv  arrangement  fix  their  show  on 
a  Wednesday  or  a  Thursday  following  one  of  the  R.H.S.  fort- 
nightly shows,  then  the  kindred  society  has  the  use  of  the  hall 
free  of  charge,  as  well  as  the  gate-monej  received  at  their  show 
(gate  and  other  attendants  being  provided  by  them),  but  free 
admission  is  to  be  given  to  all  holders  of  R.H.S.  annual  tickets. 

2.  A  kindred  society  unable  to  adopt  such  Wednesday  or 
Thursday  must  pay  £5  to  cover  the  cost  of  table  arrangement, 
the  ^ate-money  being  taken  by  them.  R.H.S.  tickets  again  to 
admit  free. 

3.  A  kindred  society  declining  to  admit  R.H.S.  tickets  must 
negotiate  for  the  use  of  the  hall  on  the  same  basis  as  an 
ordinary  lessee. 

Kindred  societies  wishing  to  engage  the  R.H.S.  hall  in  1908 
should  at  once  communicate  with  tlie  secretary,  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society,  Vincent  Square,  Westminster,  as  the  number 
of  dates  now  vacant  for  hire  are  very  few. 

Union  of  Horticultural  Mutual  Improvement  Societies. 

In  order  that  this  new  "  Union  '*  may  be  in  complete  organi- 
sation by  the  bef^inning  of  next  year,  1908,  secretaries  of  horti- 
cultural mutual  improvement  societies  intending  to  join  it,  are 
asked  to  kindly  communicate  with  the  secretary  of  the  R.H.S. 
without  delay.  Societies  affiliated  with  the  R.H.S.  will  be  glad 
to  know  that'the  benefits  of  the  Union  are  to  be  added  to  their 
existifig  privileges  without  any  additional  fee. 


Hardy  Fruit  Garden. 

PLANTING  BLACK  CURRANTS.-It  is  possible  that  by 
the  time  these  notes  appear  in  print,  land,  now  more  or  less 
saturated,  will  have  become  in  a  proper  state  for  planting. 
Having  a  good  number  of  acres  to  plant  with  Blacks,  we  are 
hoping  to  be  able  to  make  an  early  start,  but  strong  land  is 
too  full  of  moisture  just  at  pmesent.  Speaking  of  moisture  re- 
minds us  that  it  is  not  easy  to  find  a  site  too  moist  for 
Black  Currants,  nor  a  schI  too  neavy :  and  yet,  if  liberally 
treated,  they  will  succeed  excellently  on  light,  gnavelly 
land.  Of  varieties  now  in  favour  it  appears  that  Boskoop  is 
coming  more  and  more  into  favour,  though  by  no  means 
immune  from  disease.  Carter's  Champion  b  a  very  fine  Cur- 
rant, not  yet  enough  grown.  Lee's  Prolific  we  do  not  much  care 
for.  the  bushes  are  apt  io  bear  a  number  of  very  small  currants 
of  little  profit  to  anyone,  though  the  variety  is  very  free-grow- 
ing, and  almost  proof  (with  us)  against  gall  mite.  Blacb 
Naples,  a  most  prolific  sort,  is  excellent  if  grown  free  from 
disease,  but,  unfortunately,  it  is  veiy  much  addicted  to  thds 
trouble.  We  still  see  no  reason  to  change  from  our  method  of 
treating  the  bushes  for  gall  mite.  Every  bud  that  can  be  found 
is  taken  out,  usually  with  the  shoot  upon  which  it  is  growing, 
each  year  during  January  and  February,  and  so  far  the  taxxibre 
makes  no  headway,'  in  fact,  there  appears  to  be  less  than  there 
was,  considering  the  increased  sise  ot  the  bushes.  It  should  be 
remembered  in  connection  with  Black  Currants,  that  they  are 
excellent  for  covering  walls  quickly,  those  having  a  north  or  east 
aspect    in  particular. 

RASPBERRIES.— There  should  be  no  further  delay  in  re- 
moving old  canes  from  these,  as  well  as  the  elimination  of 
weakly  shoots,  and  those  too  far  removed  from  the  supporting 
wires  or  stakes.  After  the  prunings  have  been  removed,  the 
land  may  be  lightly  turned  over,  and  a  mulchine  of  rich  manure 
applied  to  the  roots.  The  jprunin&j  of  the  small  canes  should  be 
delayed  if  any  are  needed  n>r  the  lormatiou  of  new  plantations. 
Good  varieties  of  Raspberries  are  Superlative,  Baumforth's 
Seedling,  and  Hornet.  There  are,  of  course,  many  othere  which 
are  recommended  for  some  good  point  or  otner.  If  tied  to  one 
variety  for  private  work,  we  should  certainly  use  Superlative  in 
preference  to  any  other.  Owing  to  its  sise  and  great  bearing 
capacity  it  is  also  difficult  to  discover  a  better  variety  for 
market  use. 

PRUNING.— We  have  been  busy  pushing  on  with  the  prun- 
ing of  Currant  bushes,  and  it  will  be  wise  bo  push  the  work  on 
during  mild  weather.  When  the  prunings  are  not  required  for 
propagating,  or  for  scions,  they  should  at  once  be  raked  up  and 
burnt ;  and  as  each  portion  or  quarter  of  the  fruit  ground  is 
finished,  it  should  be  cleaned  and  made  tidy  for  the  winter.  In 
the  first  place  large  and  deep-rooting  weeds  should  be  removed 
and  burnt  with  tne  prunings;  the  smaller  and  annual  weeds 
may  then  be  turned  in  and  smothered.— J.  W.,  Evesham. 

Frnit  ForclDg. 

FIGS:    EARLY  FORCED   BORDER   TREES.-When    the 

leaves  are  all  down  untie  the  trees  from  the  trellis  and  e£Pect 
the  needful  pruning.  Those  with  the  roots  xestricted  to  small 
borders  will  only  require  to  have  the  shoots  thinned  where  too 
crowded,  cutting  back  at  the  upper  part  of  Ihe  trellis,  thus 
allowing  room  for  the  extension  of  the  lower  branches. 
Luxuriant  trees  may  be  root-pruned,  or  the  cutting  out  of 
the  growth  will  only  tend  to  render  the  trees  more  unfruitful. 
The  trees  may  be  washed  with  an  insecticide,  and  be  secured  to 
the  trellis  loosely.  Remove  the  loose  surfacing  soil  and  remains 
of  mulchings,  point  the  surface  over  with  a  fork,  and  supply;  a 
dressing  of  fresh  loam  about  2in  t^hick,  and  sprinkle  with  a  mix- 
ture of  three  parts  steamed  bonemeal  and  one  part  best  quality 
kainit,  using  4oz  of  the  mixture  per  square  yard,  then  a  li^ht 
mulch  of  partially  decayed  manure,  lumpy,  yet  short.  Give 
a  good  watering,  ventilate  freely  at  all  times,  except  when  frost 
prevails,  when  Keep  closed  and  turn  on  heat  to  exclude  it. 

SUCCESSION  HOUSES.— Where  trees  are  not  ripening  the 
wood  well  turn  on  the  heat  in  the  morning,  and  admit  air  only 
to  induce  a  circulation  of  air  through  the  house,  throwing  the 
ventilators  open  at  night,  the  heat  having  been  turned  off  at 
midday.  This  will  assist  the  maturation  of  the  foliage,  but 
any  unfruitful  trees  must  be  root-pruned,  and  the  roots 
restricted  to  moderate  sized  borders,  depending  more  upon 
active  feeders  near  the  surface,  encouraged  by  light  mulchings, 
than  a  large  extension  of  roots.  These  operations  must  be  per- 
formed when  the  leaves  give  indications  of  falling.     Make  the 
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floii  firm^  employing,  one-aixtii  of  old  .mortar  rubbish  aiwl  a 
similar -^r&portioa  of.  road  ftcrapings,  but  not  from  tarrod  or 
^t'anit.ed  ix>dd%  ooly.whore--"pit;^  gravel  is  ufied  for  metalling. 
Pruite  the  treea  when-  the  leaves  .  have  faJlen,  oleajise  the 
jhbuse.,  land  put  everything  in  ordw.  Dress,  the  trees  that  have 
(  ,been  infested  with  insects,  say  paraffin  emnkion  diluted  with 
ten  times  its  volumo  of  vvatei*; '  ^ciUd  the  woodwork  and  walls 
'i^ith  hot  water  keeping  it  f roni' th*  trees,  yet  washing  t^iem 
with  a  warm  solution  of  eoftfioap,  day  4oz  to  a  galk)li  of  wat^r, 
before  applying  the  insecticide.  Keep  the  house  cool  and  dry, 
but  do  not  allow  many  degrees  of  froet  to  enter. 

.  .  \^NBS — Houses  of  thin-skinned  Grapes.  These,  for  taibl^ 
purpose,  are  most  esteemed  as  long  as  they  can  be  had  in 
good  condition.  Biiack  Hamburgh  and  kindred  varieties  nevef 
Surfeit.     Buckland   Sweetwater   and  Foster's  Seedling  seldom 

'  oome  wrongly.  Madresfield  Court  is  .  always  appreciated. 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  with  Canon  HaII,  by  umvensai  accj^m, 
are  held  superior  <t<y  all  Grapes.  The  somewhat  heavy  rains  and 
ix>ntinued  wet  weather  have  saturated  the  soil  and  atmo- 
sphere. Air  is  the  grand  secret  in  keeping  thin-skinned 
Grajpes,  for  a  moderate  amount  of  air  moisture  is  necessary  to 
AYOid  undue*  evaporation  and  oonisequent  shrinking  of  "^  the 
Grapes.  The  somewhat  heavy  and  continued  rains  have  ren- 
dered extra  precautions  necessary  in  the  matter  of  fire  heat 
and  also  ventilation  to  guard  between  the  two  extremes,  it  not 
bein^  so  mnch  air  moisture  as  a  stagnant  atmosphere,  this 
causing  the  deposition  of  moistqre  on  the  berries,  that  is  fatal 
to  the  keeping  of  Grapes.  Slight  warmth  will  be  required  in 
the  pipes  almost  constantly  to  maintain  an  equable  tempera- 
ture, but  this  must  not  be  too  high,  or  it  will  cause  the  berries 
to  shrivel  prematurely,  60deg  not  being  exceeded  by  artificial 
means,  or  6dee  more  for  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  ventilating 
early  And  freely  in  bright  weather,  so  as  to  prevent  moisture 
being  condensed  on  the  berries.  It  is  all-important  for  the 
sound  keening  of  Grapes  that  the  roof  of  the  house  be  leakless, 
and  also  that  drip  be  avoided,  as  a  drop  of  water  falling  on  a 
bunch  may  induce  decay,  speedily  destroying  the  whole.  The 
outside  border  will  have  been  covered  with  some  material  to 
throw  oflP  the  xiains,  glazed  lights  being  the  best,  and  inside 
borders  are  better  covered  with  clean  chopped  straw,  so  as  to 
prevent  their  cracking,  and  to  keep  down  moisture  likely  to 
arise  and  prove  injurious.— G.  A.,  St.  Albans,  Herts. 

Tbe  Plant  Honses. 

CLIMBERS.— Light  being  a  very  important  factor  in  the 
successful  cultivation  of  plants  under  glass,  the  growths  on  the 
roof  dimbers  should  be  thinned,  and  the  remainder  shortened 
back  as  much  as  possible,  consistent  with  their  welfare  for 
future  growth.  Some  climbers,  Lapagerias,  for  instance,  are 
€ver«reen:  and  with  these  the  cutting  out  of  weak  wood  is 
usualljr  all  that  is  possible.  On  the  other  hand,  AUannandas, 
Boueainvjlleas,  Ac,  can  be  .stripped  of  the  leaves,  the  weak 
growths  cut  out,  and  the  remainder  shoi-tened.  The  plants  will 
require  less  water,  more  especially  if  growing  in  the  bed  or 
Warder  of  the  house.  The  pruning  of  the  climbers  permits  of 
their  being  rJeaned  more  thoroughly'  and  more  easily  than  when 
m  full  growth. 

LILIUMS.--Th«  bulbs  in  pots  will  by  this  time  require 
«h«»»ng  out  of  the  old  soil,  tor  repotting.  For  L.  auratum 
and  L.  specioeum  (lancifolium),  use  a  oompost  of  equal  parts 
fibrous  loam,  peat,  and  leaf  mould,  adding  plenty  of  coarse 
sand.  Use  pots  6in  to  lOin  in  diameter,  placing  one  to 
four  bulbs  in  each,  according  to  the  sise  of  the  pot.  These 
should  only  be  about  half  filled  witb  soil,  as  both  species  root 
from  the  stem  immediately  above  the  bulbs,  thus  requiring 
liberal  top-dressing.  Plunge  the  pots  to  the  rim  in  a  cold  frame 
covering  the  tops  with  leaf  mould  or  fine  peat.  Cocoanut  fibre 
was  formerly  used  for  this  and  similar  purposes,  but  the  present 
price  places  it  quite  out  of  the  question.  Imported  bulbs  of 
L.  lon^iflorum  are  coming  to  hand,  and  should  be  potted  up 
forthwith.  Half  fill  the  pots  with  soil,  only  covering  about 
one-third  of  the  bulb  with  soil  till  rooting,  and  top  growth 
TOmmences.  For  early  flowering  we  sadly  miss  the  true  L 
Harrisi,  from  the  Bermuda  Isles,  although  retarded  bulbs  of 
L.  longiflorum  compensate  somewhat  for  their  loss.  To  readers 
having  a  large  conservatory  or  greenhouse  with  a  suitable  bed 
or  border  m  it,  I  would  recommend  to  plant  a  few  bulbs  of  L 
Henryi  and  L.  sulphureum.  Both  are  easily-grown  Lilies, 
their  only  fault  for  pot  culture  being  their  great  Tiei^t.  This 
IS  obviated  by  planting  them  out,  when  they  will  flower  at  a 
height  of  eight  to  ten  feet,  sometimes  more. 

NERINES.— As  these  bulbs  pass  out  of  flower  give  them 
ta  light  position  in  the  warm  greenhouse  to  assist  tihe  develop- 
ment of  luxuriant  growth.  It  is  important  to  remember  that 
in  their  native  country.  South  Africa,  the  hot  weather  is  ap- 
pncMching,  when  tihey  flower  and  make  their  growth.  With 
us  it  is  the  roverse,  so  that  it  behoves  us  to  give  them  the 
best  possible  treatment.  Feed  liberally  with  manure  water 
^hen  growing  freely. 


CACTUS   AND   OTHER   SUCCULENT  PLANTS.— During 

winter  these  require  very  little  water.  The  plants  used  in  the 
summer  bedding,  having  had  the  pots  scrubbed,  and  having 
been  generally  cleaned,  serve  to  brighten  up  the  coUectioa. 
Outside  treatment  undoubtedly  benefits  many  of  the  kinds, 
judging  from  the  growth  they  have  made,  compared  with  those 
grown  under  glass  all  the  summer. 

HARDWOODED  PLANTS. -The  majority  of  plants  in- 
cluded under  this  heading  require  very  careful  watering  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year.  Winter,  however,  is  their  critical  period, 
for  if  a  plant  receives  even  a  little  too  much  water,  the  prevail- 
ing conditioiis  at  this  season  do  not  assist  it  to  get  ridTof  the 
'Svrplus,  as  is  the  case  in  the  summer.  If  mil<&w  makes  its 
lappc^arance,  dust  the  affected  parts  with  black  sulphur.  A 
little  weak  manure  water  will  benefit  plants  in  bud,  as  Acacias, 
Eriostemons,  and  several  Ericas.  Soot  and  Peruvian  guano 
dissolved  in  water  are  two  of  the  safest  and  best  stimulants  to 
use. 

FREESIAS.— Tlie  most  foi*ward  pots  of  these  should  by  this 
time  be  ready  for  removal  from  the  frame  to  a  light  position^  a 
shelf,  for  instance,  in  a  greenhouse,  with  a  temperaturoof  about 
55deg  Fahl*.  Twigs  from  worn-out  biroh  brooms  supply  useful 
supports  for  the  foliage. 

HYDRANGEAS.— These  plants  require  protection  from 
frosts  and  excessive  moisture,  or  the  buds  already  formed  to 

Eroduce  flower  heads  next  season  will  suffer.  If  cold  gi'een- 
ouse  or  frame  accommodation  is  not  available^  stone  them  in 
an  outhouse  or  cellar.  The  pots  will  probably  require  one  or 
two  soakings  with  water  during  the  winter,  to  prevent  the  soil 
becoming  oust  dry,  and  the  roots  perished^. — A.  O.,  Kew, 
Surrey. 
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Raoei  of  Honey  Boei. 

Although  many  apiarists  have  seen  only  one  or  two  raoes — 
natives,  Camiolany  or  Italian,  there  are,  independently  of  these 
races,  many  other  varieties  more  or  less  valuable.  Many  new 
kinds  have  been  evolved  from  the  above  varieties,  and  the  result 
is  that  there  are  many  kinds  of  hvbrids  which  are  even  uhh^ 
valuable  than  the  pure  race.  Much  has  been  done  in  breeding 
for  colours,  in  suppressing  swarming,  and  increasing  the  pro- 
duction of  honey,  and  even  a  long-tongued  variety  which  can 
work  on  and  gather  honey  from  the  red  clover.  These  long- 
tongued  bees  have  a  tongue  one-fifth  longer  than  the  ordinary 
black  bee. 

The  ordinary  Italian  bee  is  distinguished  from  the  common 
variety  by  two  to  three  yellow  rings,  and  the  hairs,  which  form 
a  slight  downi,  are  yellowish,  especially  when  young;  she'  is 
somewhat  larger  than  the  black  Dee,  her  scent  more  delicate, 
and  her  buss  more  gentle  and  subdued.  These  bees  defend 
their  stores  better  than  the  others,  and  never  permit  strange 
bees  to  enter  their  hives.  They  are  more  gentle,  easier  to 
handle,  and  generally  winter  well.  They  raise  more  brood  than 
blacks,  and  for  this  reason  consume  more  food  than  blacks.  The 
race  crossed  with  others  is  not  so  gentle  as  the  pure  Italian, 
but  the  workei'S  ve  very  active  ana  robust.  There  is  also  the 
Cyprian  bee,  somevi^at  more  yellow  than  an  Italian,  the  queen 
smaller  but  very  prolific.  The  workers  are  very  industrious  but 
not  so  good-tempered,  and  >l^y  slaughter  bees  of  other  races 
rapidly  and  unmercifully.  ^ 

The  Syrian  is  also  one  of  the  vellow  races,  with  stripes  of 
the  same  colour,  and  ashen-grey  down.  A  little  smaller  than 
the  Italians,  but  vigorous  and  excedleiH  workers,  wintering  well, 
but  they  are  great  robbers.  These  two  latter  races  at  swarming 
time  raise  a  great  number  of  queen  ceils,  sometimes  thirty  or 
forty  in  a  hive.  The  Carniolan,  Austria,  is  a  larger  bee  of  an 
ashy- white  colour,  very  mild  in  diBiK)sition,  a^id  little  susceptible 
to  cold.  They  work  wonders  in  cool  countries,  but  swj&.rm  treely 
where  it  is  warm.  They  are  much  better  tor  thiis  country 
when  crossed  with  Italians. 

The  Palestine  bee  greatly  resembles  the  Syriail,  but,  perhaps, 
yellower,  and  of  small  size.  The  queens  aie  very  small,  the 
workers  wonderfully  active  in  summer,  but  ill-tempered  and 
thieving.  They  winter  badly  in  our  climate,  as  i%  is  not  very 
cold  in  their  native  haunts.  Of  all  races  the  Algerian  race  of 
Kabjrlean  is  the  most  detestable.  They  are  as  bh»ck  as  ooal, 
and  if  anyone  touches  their  hives,  even  with  plenty  of  smoke 
and  with  veil  and  gloves,  they  are  sure  to  be  stuii^.-^They  not 
only  attack  the  operator,  but  anyone  in  the  neighV)urnood. 
They  are  great  ixAbers  and  do  not  winter  well.  ihe  Oorei- 
can  bee  is  yellow,  like  the  Italian,  some  grey,  like  our  own, 
but  paler  in  tint,  and  not  so  gentle  as  Italians.  Like  ill  queens 
from  warm  latitudes,  they  begin  to  lay  too  early  in  the  year. 
— E.  E. 
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TO  COraffiSPOMPENTS  ^ 


All  Correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  shonld  be 
directed  to  ''Thb  Editor,''  12,  Miteb  Court  Chaiibrrs, 
Flxst  Strbbt,  London,  £.C.  Persons  sending  manuscript 
or  photographs,  when  not  specially  requested  by  the  editor, 
ana  making  no  demand  for  remuneration,  are  presumed  to 
solioit  publication  without  pavment.  In  order  that  no  mis- 
understanding ma^  arise,  and  in  order  to  secure  the  return 
of  their  contributions,  contributors  should  state  the  fact 
that  they  expect  remuneration,  and  in  all  cases,  even  when 
contributing  voluntarily,  correspondents  should  enclooe  a 
stamped  envelope  if  they  expect  their  enclosure  to  be 
returned. 

BOOK  ON  ROSES  (F.  R.  R.).-Try  **PM?torial  Practical 
Rose  Cult«r^/'  Cassell  and  Co.,  Is. 

FUCHSIA  AND  FUNGUS  (T.  E.).-The  Jiichsia  is  a  mor- 
phological sport,  and  the  bit  of  fungus  no  one  could  identify. 

KAISINQ  PINUS  AUSTRIACA  FROM  SES^  (Idem).— Sow 
the  seeds  in  March  in  light  sandy  soil  in  an  open  situation, 
covering  them  aboiit  three-quarters  of  an  inch  deep.  The 
seedlings  should  be  transplanted  in  the  autumhrn  rows  a  foot 
apai-t,  and  din  distant  in  the  rows. 

POTATO  HAULM  MANURE  (J.  H.).— You  are  quite  wrong 
in  thinking  it  objectionable  because  it  is  poisonous.  It  decays 
in  the  soil,  and  its  elements  only  after  that  decomposition  are 
absorbed  by  the  roots  of  the  crop.  Drift  sand  is  as  serviceable 
as  silver  sand  if  all  earthy  particles  are  washed-out  from  it. 

CHAR5OAL  FOR  VINE  BORDERS  (W.  K.).— The  be^ 
way  is  to  mix  it  with  the  compost  when  the  borders  are  pre- 

fared.  Two  bushels  to  a  oartload  of  soil  is  a  good  proportion, 
f  your  borders  are  made  and  you  wish  to  apply  it,  you  can  do 
so  by  spreading  a  bushel  to  each  9  square  yards  of  surface  and 
Egging  it  iTi-  It  is  best  in  lumps  from  the  size  of  a  walnut  to 
a  man's  fist. 

MEALY  BUG  ON  CAMELLIAS  (B.).-The  spray  sent  is 
slightly  infested  with  both  mealy  bug  and  white  scale.  Dis- 
solve 3oz  of  softsoap  in  a  gallon  of  water,  and  brush  the  solu- 
tion carefully  round  the  buds  with  a  hard  toothbrush,  using 
also  a  pointed  stick  to  loosen  the  scale.  The  solution  should 
be  used  at  a  temperature  of  lOOdeg. 

GREENHOUSE  GRAPES  SHOWN  AS  OUTDOOR 
GRAPES. — "  A  person  exhibits  Grapes  grown  in  a  greenhouse 
as  outdoor  Grapes,  and  tries  to  satisfy  the  committee  that  they 
are  grown  out  of  doors  as  the  lights  have  been  open  for  some 
time.  How  should  the  committee  act  in  such  a  case."  Refuse 
to  allow  them  to  compete  as  outdoor  Grapes,  or  if  a  prize  has 
been  awarded  refuse  to  pay  it. 

LAW  QUERY— TENANCY  RIGHTS  (D.  C.).-If  the 
tenancy  is  merely  of  a  house  and  garden,  that  is,  not  in  the 
nature  of  a  market  garden  or  agricultural  holding,  the  tenant 
can  merely  gather  the  fruit  and  vegetables  of  the  current  year. 
He  may  not  remove  any  tree  or  shrub,  even  if  he  has  planted 
them  himself ,  or  any  wooden,  stone  or  brick  structure  which  he 
may  have  erected,  unless  it  is  detachable  by  unscretcing.  If  he 
IS  a  farmer  or  market-gardener  he  has  greater  rights  of  com- 
pensation and  removal,  regulated  by  statute.  Try  "Law  for  the 
Million,"  Is.,  "News  of  the  World^"  office.  Fleet  Street. 

EDWARDSIA  MICROPHYLLA  CULTURE  (Amateur  in 
1  rouble).— The  spray  sent  is  of  the  plant  above  named.  It  is  an 
evergreen  shrub  with  yellow  flowers,  which  are  produced  in 
early  summer  out^ooa-s  against  a  south  wall,  and  in  April  or 
May  when  grown  m  a  cool  greenhouse.  It  is  a  native  of  New 
Zealand.  To  flourish  well  in  the  open  air  it  requires  to  be 
planted  m  front  of  a  south  wall,  and  its  shoots  trained  thereto, 
planting  in  a  compost  of  fibrous  sandy  peat  and  turfy  loam 
in  equal  proportions,  and  after  removing  the  soil  from  a  semi- 
circle drawn  with  a  radius  of  3ft  from  where  the  shrub  is  to 
be  planted  2ft  deep,  place  some  rough  material  at  the  bottom, 
as  charcoal  or  broken  stones  6in  deep,  fill  in  with  the  compost 
above  named,  and  introduce  the  shrub,  planting  it  on  a  raised 
but  flattened  cone  aboait  6in  above  the  surrounding  ground 
level,  and  giVe  moderate  watering.  This  we  should  advise  to 
be  done  now,  lifting  carefully,  securing  the  shoots  to  the  wall. 
Water  copiously  during  dry  weather  in  summer,  and  syringe 
overhead  in  dry  hot  weather,  but  after  the  middle  of  September 
keep  dry  both  overhead  and  at  the  roots.  The  shoots  should 
be  trained  rather  thinly,  but  so  as  to  cover  the  wall. 


THE  BANKSIAN  MEDAL  (Subscriber).- The  Royal  Horti- 
tural  Society's  medal  was  so  named  in  honour  and  commemora- 
tion of  Sir  Joseph  Banks. 

BURYING  CARRION  (C.).— You  are  quite  right  in  recom- 
mending the  carcases  of  animals  to  be  sold,  and  less  offensive 
manures  to  be  purdiased.  Reducing  them  by  decomposition, 
sulphuric  acid,  &c.,  is  a  process  very  few  amateurs  or  gar- 
deners would  endure. 

GRAFTING  APPLES  ON  PEAR  STOCKS  (Idem).-It  has 
been  done,  but  the  grafts  only  lived  for  a  short  time,  and  the 
practice  is  not  therefore  desirable,  x  The  trees  so  grafted  never, 
that  we  know,  lived  long  enough  to  produce  fruit.  Graft  the 
stocks  with  Pears  if  you  wish  to  change  the  kinds. 

CATCHING  RABBITS  (W.  W.).-We  know  of  no  trap  but 
the  box  erne  with  the  table  in  the  centre  letting  loose  the  spring 
doors,  and  these  placed  at  the  mouth  of  their  burtx>ws  may  take 
some ;  but  a  far  better  plan  is  to  turn  a  musucled  ferret  into  the 
burrows,  with  a  rabbit  net  over  each  of  the  bolt  holes  as  well 
as   the  entrance. 

RANUNCULUS  AND  ANEMONES  PLANTING  (F.  H.).— 
The  Turbans  should  be  planted  between  now  and  January,  and 
the  Persian  varieties  of  Ranunculus  from  January,  and 
Anemones  from  now  to  February,  just  as  you  wish,  for  an  early 
or  late  bloom.  With  fine  named  varieties  the  latter-mentioned 
date  is  preferable. 

PEAR  LEAVES  BRONZE-COLOURED  (S.  P.).— 'Hie  roots 
have  descended  into  the  cold  clay  subsoil,  and  do  not  supply 
sufficient  sap  either  to  the  leaves  or  fruit,  consequeiitly  the 
leaves  are  discoloured  and  the  fruit  cracks.  The  descending- 
roots  must  be  cut  away,  some' of  the  clay  subsoil  bunted  and 
mixed  with  the  soil  of  the  surface,  a  little  welWeoayed  manure 
added,  and  the  surface  kept  mulched  to  induce  the  roots  to  re- 
main there.  ,  ♦  . 

STORING  PEARS,  APPLES^  AND  POTATOES  ffdem).-^ 
The  cellar  will  be  suitable,  only  the  pipes  would  probably  give 
out  too  much  heat,  the  fruit  ripening  too  auickly,  and  the 
Potatoes  being  started  into  growth  prematurely ;  *  but  this  you 
may  obviate  by  enclosing  the  pipes  in  brickwork^  with  iroA  slid- 
ing ventilators  to  let  out  or  confine  the  heat  as  SMty  be.  re- 
quired. The  cooler  the  rcomj  »jM>vided  that  frost  be  excludec^ 
the  better.  Shelves  of  planed  deal  laths  witb  spaces  of  about  a« 
inch  between  each  will  answer  perfectly. . 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  PATH3  (E.  B.).-If  made  of  the  fol- 
lowing composition  they  are  always  dry  anS  free  from  Weeds: — 
Take  two  parts  of  very  dry  lime  rubbish,  and  one  part  coal 
ashes,  also  very  dry,  and  bot^  sifted  fine.  In  a  dry  place,  on 
a  dry  day,  mix  them,  and  leave  a  holie  in  the  middle  of  the  heap 
as  bricklayers  do  when  making  mortar.  Into  this  ]x»ur  boiling 
hot  coal  tar,  mix,  and  when  as  stiff  as  mortar  put  it  3in  thick 
where  the  walk  is  to  be.  The  ground  should  be  dry  and  bieaten 
smooth.  Sprinkle  over  it  coarse  sand.  When  cold  pass  a  light 
roller  over  it,  and  in  a  few  days  the  walk  will  be  solid  and 
waterproof. 

TREATMENT  OF  MARECHAL  NIEL  ROSE  LV  GREEJff^, 
HOUSE  (A  Constant  Reader).— The  shoots  being  now  thelengtii. . 
you  desire  them  you  should  stop  them,  and  induce  the  ripening 
of  the  wood  by  keeping  rather  dry  at  the  roots.  Th<>  tempera- 
ture of  45deg,  if  from  fire  heat,  is  too  high,  as  it  will  induce 
the  plant  to  continue  growth,  but  that  you  may  check  by  keep- 
ing dry.  Do  not  prune  more  than  to  n'move  ^ny  soft  tin  ripe 
wood,  and  from  every  eye  of  the  firm  ripe  wood  you  may  cal- 
culate upon  havinor  a  flowering  shoot.  The  tempprature  is  not^ 
however,  too  high  for  Chinese  Primroses  (Primula  stTtensiB)^ 
llie  flower  stems  as  they  rise  should  be  removed  until  ChrlstmaSf 
as  you  require  the  plants  to  flower  in  Merdu  Keep  the  plants 
near  the  glass,  and  carefully  watered,  encourjiginfi^  aflor  Christ- 
mas with  freer  watering,  and  giving  weak  liquid  manure  at 
every  alternate  watering. 


Tiade  and  Hiscellaneoos  Notes. 

Rotarian  Appointment. 

We  have  pleasure  in  announcing  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Henry  Meads,  a  well-known  specialist  in  Roses,  to  the  position 
of  Rose  grower  to  our  department,  which  we  bave  much  ex- 
tended of  late  at  Bush  Hill  Park.— Hugh  Low  and  Co. 

The  World*!  Champion  Barley. 

The  champion  prize  for  the  best  malting  barley  at  the 
recent  brewers*  exnibition,  I^ondon — 242  entries,  open  to  the 
world — has  been  won  by  Webbs*  Kinver  Chevalier  oarley,  the 
successful  exhibitor  being  Mr.  S.  Champion,  The  Elms,  Sarre, 
Isle  of  Thanet.  This  makes  the  ninth  occasion  that  the  highest 
honour  has  been  obtained  by  Me<?srs.  Webbs'  celebrated  variety 
of  barlev. 
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Dp-to-date  AgriCDltnre. 


In  our  reading,  which  is  pretty  varied,  we  are  always  at- 
tracted by  any  article  or  paper  connected  however  remotely  with 
that  great  industry  in  which  we  are  so  interested.  We  hava 
plenty  of  papers  purely  of  an  agricultural  nature,  and  there 
are  most  excellent  periodicals  devoted  to  the  same  subject,  but 
we  are  struck  as  well  as  amused  that  in  the  lighter  literature 
P'^opjets  are  arising  who  think  they  can  plan  out  remedies  for 
aU  the  ailments  which  afflict  the  calling  of  the  British  farmer. 
This  IS  partly  betoause,  as  onlookers,  they  think  they  can  see 
more  of  the  game^  and  partly  because  the  gradual  but 
steady  nse  m  the  prices  of  all  food  stuflFs  has  filled  them  with  a 
little  alarm.  They  begin  to  wonder  where  the  increase  in  price 
will  tend.  They  want  to  get  at  the  cause,  and  they  believe 
that  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  lack  of  capacity,  application,  or 
what  not  on  the  part  of  the  farmer.  We  rejoice  for  ourselves 
and  others  in  the  prospect  of  better  prices ;  they  have  been  low 
enough  too  lone,  and  we  are  rather  glad  to  think  that  perhaps 
this  appeal  to  the  po<jket  of  the  consumer  will  open  his  eyes  to 
the  fact  that  lie  owes  his  very  existence  to  the  farmer  at  home 
or  abroad.     ••« 

The  migrati5Mi  into  the  towns  has  in  some  neighbourhoods 
assumed  gigantic  nroportions,  and  it  is  only  the  man  who  is  at 
his  wits  end  for  labour  that  oan  say  to  what  straits  he  is  put. 
We  are  now  quite  awake  to  the  fact  thkt  we  have  alienated  the 
men  from  the  land;  would  that  we  had  seen  it  sooner.  **  Back 
to  the  land  seems  a  futUe  cry;  we  h^  better  do  what  within 
us  lies  to  k^p  those  there  that  are  still  with  us.  But  the 
problem  is,  How  to  keep  them,  and  as  yet  no  solution  has  been 
^^  xV  ?"<^.  A®  P"»P^t  of  a  bit  of  land  would  have  done  it, 
nojv  that  bait  hardly  tempts.  There  is  one  way  that  seems 
natlyr  more  praetical.  and  that  is  a  scheme  which  has  been 
tried  successfully  by  the  North  Kent  Agricultural  Association. 
At  least,  8.  L.  Bensusan,  a  writer  in  this  month's  ''  V^indsor  " 
brings  out  many  facts  that  go  to  prove  that  the  association  has 
tatoQ  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  We  all  know  how  much 
further  a  word  of  praise  will  go  than  a  dozen  of  condemnation. 
uLl  ^^irt^'f^^  "^^  deserve  the  praise,  and  we  all  as  firmly  be- 
lieve that  the  word  condemnation  is  unjustly  bestowed.  We 
?"iJ**?^'*®®  with  what  Mr.  Bensusan  says  when  he  remarks  that 
Nothing  oan  be  better  for  farmers  and  farm  labourers  than 
to  devise  some  plan  whereby  the  agricultural  labourer  can  be 

«IIS?\^J'^^  "^u^^x^r!:^®.  ^P^n  J'is  o^^n  calling,  can  be  encou- 
raged  to  do  the  best  that  is  m  him,  and  taught  to  search  for 
the  happiness  and  contentment  that  the  country  side  holds  for 
an  those  who  will  seek  conscientiously  to  discover  it.'* 

We  have  often  thought  ourselves  that  the  attitude  of  the 

^^T  IZJ""^  ^r?''^  7"^^^  ^®  ™"<^h  improved  if  the  farmer 
would  condescend  to  take  the  man  sometimes  a  little  more  into 
hw  confidence.  A  decent  labourer  would  never  presume,  and 
1t^V!i™^m?'  we  know  from  experience  that  a  man  of  that  class 
^n  and  will  make  admirable  suggestions  as  to  work  and  crop- 
S^&i  ^^if  ^*''^°  *^®  chance.  He  knows  the  land  as  intN 
loately  as  the  master,  and  he  has  powers  of  observation  and  oan 
reason  out  the  ^why  "  and  the  ^wherefore''  often  as  welliS 
his  emp  oyer.  We  all  feel  gratified  to  be  asked  for  ou?  o^n  oS" 
and  It  tends  to  a  state  of  greater  friendliness.  ' 

^..u®"*i^r  are  leaving  the  special  work  of  the  Ncai;h  Kent  Agri- 
cultural  Association    which  was  founded  some  thirty  vears  ago 

no^irfHSLT'  "^'^-t-  ^^l}^^.?^  J^'P^^i^  farmers  to  face  U^L 
porary  difficulties  which  beset  the  best  of  us  at  times,  especi  illy 
f«  tL^^"^  capital  is  limited.  Mr.  John  Russell,  xxf  St.  J^hn  s, 
I5.i^  t  xl*^^  ^^-  Jani^S.  AUen,  were  among  the  first  sup^ 
porters  of  the  movement  From  this  movement  developed  thcv 
ploughing  matches  for  which  North  Kent  has  been  andTtiU  is 
tT^fi.  ^i?®  ^^^  organisation  held  its  firet  ploughing  n>at<jh 
at  iiiHth,  when  only  half  a  dozen  teams  competed.  A  year  later 
there  were  a  score,  and  thus  the  movement  grew  till  168  teams 
were  present.  This  ploughing  was  beneficial  in  more  than 
one  way.  It  gave  encouragement  to  the  labourer  not  only  to 
plough  well  but  to  see  that  his  horses  were  done  well,  and  the 
^a^me^  benefited  by  the  increased  skill  of  his  workman.  The 
onlookers  benefited  by  a  good  object  lesson,  and  a  large  con- 
course of  people  had  a  good  wholesome  holiday.  There  is  an- 
other  point  that  should  not  be  overlooked.  Dare  we  say  that 
with  regard  to  old-fashioned  ploughs  Kentish  men  were  very 
conservative?  Implement  makers  saw  in  these  meetings  a 
chance  for  introducinfir  new  ploughs  of  the  most  approved  makes 


These  have  been  taken  up,  at  first  cautiously,  but  the  men 
having  once  proved  their  superiority  have  adopted  them ;  and 
we  see  that  already  the  society  has  gone  one  step  further,  and 
offers  gold  and  silver  medals  for  the  best  motor  ploughs. 

The  Ploughing  Match  Society  has  developed  on  other  lines, 
and  wisely  so,  we  think.  Prizes  are  now  offered  for  roots,  and 
we  see  on  each  heap  of  roots  a  placard  with  the  name  of  the 
seedsman.  There  are  also  prizes  given  for  the  best  conditioned 
harness  which  is  used  in  the  match,  and  there  are  prizes  for  the 
villagers*  fruit  and  vegetables.  There  is  another  feature  which 
has  long  been  adoptod  by  the  county  society  of  Lincolnshire, 
and  that  is  prizes  for  long  service,  either  on  the  same  farm  or 
under  the  same  mastors  (father  and  sons).  It  is  surprising  to 
read  the  long  and  varied  lists  of  those  men  who  have  diligently 
and  carefully  worked  for  the  greater  i)art  of  a  lifetime  on  one 
farm.  We  do  not  often  find  they  have  moved,  though  occa- 
sionally they  follow  the  master;  but  generally  they  prefer  to 
remain  with  his  successor. 

On  the  ^reat  day  of  the  ploughing  competition  every  com- 
petitor receives  a  meal  and  a  gift.  JLast  year  Mr.  Bensusan 
tells  us  the  gift  took  the  form  of  a  thick  woollen  jersey :  that 
meant  many  days  of  warm  comfort  during  the  winter.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  at  a  good  meeting  tnere  will  be  at  least 
£20,000  worth  of  horseflesh  present.  We  may  be  sure  there  are 
nothing  but  picked  teams,  as  well  as  picked  men.  Mention  is 
made  in  the  article  to  the  kindly  custom  that  prevails  in  Kent 
of  giving  a  newcomer  a  day's  ploughing  gratis.  This  is  quite  as 
much  a  north  country  custom,  but  we  fear  it  is  partly  falling 
into  disuse.  Many  farmers  onlv  just  keep  the  necessary  teams 
and  men  they  Heed.  Many  underdo  it  rather  than  ovenio,  and 
perhaps  this  may  have  something  to  do  with  the  falling  oE. 
We  were  amused  the  gther  day  seeing  an  account  of  a  plough- 
ing matoh  at  Brightlingsea,  not  between  farmers*  sons  and 
labourers,  but  between  farmers*  daughters  and  the  daughters  of 
yachtsmen.  Why  these  two  classes  should  be  pitted  agiainst 
each  other  we  cannot  say ;  but  one  thing  w;e  are  sorry  to 
record  for  the  credit  of  our  cloth— the  farmers*  daughters  did 
not  win! 

We  think  and  hope  it  will  never  be  necessary  for  the 
farmers*  daughters  to  steer  the  plough  in  real  good  earnest ;  but 
we  believe  "^is,  that  an  active  jroung  woman  wo^d  get  her 
horses  more  quickly  over  the  ground  than  j[)loughboys  we  have 
known,  whose  sole  idea  seems  to  be  to  spend  as  much  time  as 
possible  over  each  furrow,  gladly  breaking  off  to  watoh  a  pass- 
ing traveller  on  the  road,  and  teaching  their  horses  to  go  as 
slowly  as  themselves,  for  a  horse  soon  knows  what  is  expected 
of  it.  We  have  always  advocated,  unless  in  a  case  of  very 
heavy  clay  land,  that  horses  with  a  bit  of  coaching  blood  do  the 
work  the  best.  They  have  less  lumber  of  their  own  to  carry, 
and  have  generations  of  ^'action**  behind  them.  We  ma?  be 
wrong,  but  we  think,  too,  horses  of  this  class  have  more  power 
of  endurance.  It  is  after  all  blood  that  stays!  There  is  jnst 
one  more  point  that  occurs  to  us  in  regard  to  the  helping  hand 
to  faimers  to  tide  them  over  an  emergency.  We  have  seen 
much  good  work  done  by  the  National  Credit  Banks,  as  estab- 
lished in  small  villages,  or  rather  perhaps  in  a  district.  Money 
is  advanced  quietly  and  without  any  fuss,  and  the  relief  and 
comfort  to  many  a  struggling  i»an  Has  been  beyond  the  power 
of  words.  We  do  want  more  of  such  organisations  scattered  up 
and  down  the  country  broadcast. 

Work  OB  the  Home  Faim. 

The  weather  keeps  very  muggy  and  damp,  with  a  remark- 
able absence  of  frost.  Mangolds  and  turnips  are  still  growing 
rapidly,  and  the  former  are  very  fast  in  tne  ground,  and  will 
take  a  good  deal  of  pulling  up.  The  crop  is  really  a  good  one, 
although  it  made  sucn  a  bad  start.  We  never  saw  better  white 
turnips  than  some  we  saw  in  a  neighbour's  field  to-day.  Tliey 
are  both  heavy  and  sound,  and  will  teke  a  great  deal  of  con- 
suming. There  are  now  no  spare  store  sheep  in  this  district. 
There  will  be  tumios  to  fill  all  mouths. 

There  is  a  slight  slump  in  potetoes,  and  well  there  ityAj  be, 
for  growers  are  rushing  them  away  in  frantic  style.  Arrivals 
from  abroad  have  also  helped  to  overstock  the  markets. 

We  saw  a  machine  threshing  peas,  but  the  aamj^e  was 
spiTouted  and  of  somewhat  doubtful  vajue,  far  below  the  75s. 
which  good  stuff  is  worth.  A  great  many  unthatohed 
corn  stacks  may  be  seen  about ;  they  may  await  the  threshing 
machine,  and  a  late  harvest  excuses  many  things,  but  they 
look  slovenly. 

Ewes  must  soon  be  parted  from  the  ram.  Where  more  than 
one  ram  is  used  they  should  be  changed  a  few  days  before  the 
ewes  are  finally  withdrawn.  Turnip  folds  are  rather  cleaner. 
We  allow  our  sheep  plentv  of  back  room,  and  only  cut  a  few 
of  the  roots  for  them,  making  them  cut  the  bulk  for  themselves. 
There  is  some  waste,  but  a  saving  of  labour,  which  is  at  a 
premium  just  now.  Martinmas  is  very  near,  and  there  seems 
every  prospect  that  farm  servants  will  be  as  scarce  and  expen- 
sive articles  as  ever. 
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WARES 

HARDY 
PERENNIALS 

for  beautifal  Berbaceona  Borden.  Plants  Strons 
HeaUhy.  and  True  to  name.  Wairanted  to  make  a 
™?  ^*Pltk7  the  first  teaaon  after  planting.  Icquiriea 
and  Correapondence  aoHcIted.  Adrire  freely  giren. 
jtate  space  to  be  filled,  and  li»t  of  plants  will  be 
farnished  in  order  for  plonting.  Colonrinir.  effect, 
and  lengthy  period  of  fioweiii  g  specially  conaidtred. 

'■'^!H5^??tfJ'tf^  CollecUoni  to  offer  lo— 

CM^NATIONS.  DELPHINIUMS.   PHLOXES. 

PEONIES.  VIOLETS  (lorclng  clumpa). 

ROSES,  atrong,  in  pota  or  from  the  ground. 

Smmll  OrdtnM  fining  upgapi  in  exitting  bordett,  or 

for^l)0c%alpo*Uion9,  toQl  receive  equal  atUntion  ai  ihof 

/or  large  qriantxtut    Special  Termi  for  large  buyer; 

NKW     OATALOQUE    free    by    poi,t. 


Addp«aa  Dept.  __ 

W«rS»B»8FWt8.FnTHMI 


SEAKALE 

Lily   WbUe,  Solid  Ivory  mod  Purple. 

Extra  Strong    ...        ...        14/- and  18/- per  100 

Extra  Extara  Strong  ...        21/-  and  25/-  per  100 

ASPARAGUS 

Eitea  Strong    20/-  and  26/-  per  100 

DIGKSONS  ""*•"-  CHESTER 


CARNATIONS 

■^I^MPLOWKRINQ    MID-WINTKR.MHiM 

Our  immense  slock  now  commencing  10  open  is 
worth  a  visit  of  inspection.  Prices— strong  plants 
In  6fn.  poU  at  18/-  do«.;  inffin.pots,3U/-  A  42/-  doz. 
Read  our  Book  on  Caniatinns.  price  2/2,  post  free. 
HU6H  LOW  A  CO  C<^'^nation  SpeeialietM, 
-jiwwn  LUll  O  liU.i  Boah  Hill  Part.  Middleiex.  (I 


'THE  NEW  CHESHUNT' 
CLIMBING  ROSESa^^ 

/f/Y^eVrir.*!  PlllBPS  or  Pergolai. 

GOLDFINCH    RAMBLER.- A  ward  of 

Merit,  B.H.8.,  HoUand  House  Show.    The 

best  yellow  Bambler         5/. 

LADY  GODIVA.— The  soft  pale  blush 
Dorothy  Perkins.    Quite  novel     ...        B/. 

THB  NEW  MUSKS :^ 

SNOWSTORM.— The  freest  Kose  yet 
raised.  In  pots,  indoors,  flowering  con- 
tinuously the  winter  through       ...        6/- 

ROSALIND.— The  new  tinted  Polyantha 

Musk    ...        5/. 

These  should  be  in  erery  garden. 

DifMrt  from—  Cataloffuea  post  free. 

fePAOL    i    SON.  '^■>«  ^^^  Nurseries.  .    . 
I^^waj    IX    OVll,  CHB8HUNT.' 


WEST'S 
har( 

--it  ion  of  pianta  and  tho'^lennre  by*whfch"ga^*en8 

are  kept  in  order  their  expense  is  doubly  repaid*    From 


PATENT  GABDEN  SUNDRIES 

-i»«:^^J**^*  5*S  >nT«n*«<l  <l^»in«  26  years  of  practical 
ozMrionce  in  horticultural  sundries.      That  by  the 
caltlTation  of  pianta  and  the  Dleasnre  bv  whicl 


i  better 


vi       •'**«»»  w*»»wu«o  !•  uuumy  repaio,     from 
~j_j  and  Ironmongers.  Samplea  and  Large  lUuatratod 

C.  BTwbsT,  Higham  HiU    London.  N.E. 


'Rhododendrons^ 

SPECIAL   OFFER  AT 
REDUCED  PRICES. 

^B  hold  immense  stocks  off  the 
ffollowing  Rhododendrons.— 
STOUT,  BUSHY  PLANTS,  In  superb 
health,  srown  In  loam,  regularly 
and  frequently  transplanted. 


A  rare  opportunity  to  secure  First 
Class  Plants  at  low  prices. 


Rhododendron  Ponticom 

9-l£  inchea 
12-18      ,. 
1|-:  feet 
2*i   ., 
2»-8    „ 


Per 
100. 
18/-  , 
27/6 
40/- 
70/- 
HOI- 


For 

10.^ 

160/- 

250/- 

S60' 

600/- 

900/< 


Rhododendron,  Hybrid  Seedlings, . 

rAlsed  from  aeed  sared  from  choicest  nami*d  kiads— 
0-12  inches  80/-    ..    260/- 

1218      ,.  ..  40/-    ..    860/- 

li-2  fMt  60/-    ..    4t0- 

2-4    ..  ..     100/-    ..    900/- 

Rhododendron  Cancaslcnm  Pictnm 


0-12  inches 
12.18      M 
14-2  feet 


40/-  ..  850/- 
60/-  ..  460/- 
100-    ..    900/- 


Rhododendron  Cnnninghami 


0-12  inches 
1-U  feet 


80/- 
40/- 
66/- 


260/- 
860- 
600- 


Rhododendron  Cunningham's  Blandnm 

9-12  inches       ..  ..       40'-    ..    860/- 

MMeet  ..60-    ..    460/- 

U-2    „  00/-    ..    850/- 

Rhododendron  Cunningham's  Purity 

9.12  inches    '  ..  ..       80/-    ..    260/- 

114  feet  40/-    ..    S50/- 

l|-2    „  ..       75/-    -.    ©50/. 

Rhododendron  Cunningham's  White 


91    inches 

•  • 

80/-    r.    250/. 

111  feet 

45/-    ..    400/. 

IH       M 

.. 

85/.    ..    800/. 

Rhododendron  CHnnlngham^s  Jenny  Und 

9-12  inches  ..       80/-  ..    250  • 

114  feet  ..       46/-  ..    400/- 

ik-*   *.  ..85-  ..    800- 

2-24    „  ..     120/-  ..  1070/- 

l|-8    .,  ..           ..      200/-  ..  1750/- 

Rhododendron  Cunningham's  Jacksonii 

9-12  inches       ..           ..       85/-    ..'    800/- 
18- »a 60/-    ..    500/- 

Rhododendron,  Choicest  Named  Kinds, 

stout  and  bu»hy.  126/-.  160/-,  200/-,  250/- 
and  800/-  per  loa 


When  ordering  please  reffer  to 
this  special  offfer. 


Full  LUi  of  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  and 
SHRUBS  free  on  request. 


CLIBRANS, 


-  AND  - 


THURSDAY.  NOVEMBER  21.  liST. 


Canker  in  Apples. 

OOEING  through  the  two  lifits  «€ 
Apples  recently  elected  to  1 
a  high  possition  in  the 
we  cannot  help  noticing  twoer 
three  notorioos  offendera  ia 
respect  of  canker,  raised  to  raHhor 

r^*^  high  places  in  the  lists.  That  <k«ar 
are  in  each  case  worthy  of  such  veoog- 
nition  upon  their  merits  is  undeaialik^ 
bat  first  look  for  a  moment  at  the  poaiti— 
occupied  by  Ribston  Pippin,  and  consider  at  ikm 
same  time  the  numbers  of  instances  in  whidk 
trees  of  this  variety  are  found  in  an  urnirtis 
factory  condition,  and  we  may  be  excused  for 
certain  qualms  as  to  whether  such  electioiia  an 
everything,  in  an  educational  sense,  that  wSifjtA 
be  desired.  We  still  find  Wellington  in  a  goad 
position  amongst  the  culinary  sorts,  and  here 
again  we  have  a  variety  which  is  notorious  for  its 
proneness  to  canker,  Claygate  Pearmaia  and 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin  are  both  offenders  in  tkia 
connection,  as  we  have  good  cause  for  xemeai- 
bering.  Possibly  all,  oV  nearly  all,  varieties  can 
be  grown  or  be  allowed  to  grow  in  acankeied 
unhealthy  condition. 

Tears  ago  we  were  taught  that  Ai^eswere 
more  subject  to  attacks  of  this  disease  in  a  cold^ 
wet,  undrained  soil.  Doubtless  there  were 
grounds  for  the  advancement  of  this  idea ;  hat 
unfortunately,  we  found  that  Apples^  1^  par- 
ticularly Bibstons,  cankered  abonunaUiy  on  t^ 
light,  warm,  sandy  soil,  with,  if  anything,  too 
much  natural  drainage.  Of  course  wo  aio  net 
advancing  this  as  a  novel  discovery;  ^bm  fadt 
that  Apples  will  canker,  and  canker  baflly,  oa 
|ight  hot  soils  was  known  long  ago  tonmaben  of 
growers. 

It  has  been  stated,  with  some  degree  of  trufk 
no  doubt,  that  the  fungus  finds  openlnga  for 
lodgment  in  wounds  and  abrasions,  such  as  the 
wounds  caused  in  pruning,  and  also  those  caneed 
by  breakage  from  wind  and  other  cau8e&  SUB. 
there  is  this  to  be  considered  in  this  connBOlmi, 
canker  is  found  in  gardens  and  even  in  whtAB 

RBADBBS  are  requested  to  aend  notioaoof  OaslMtat 
Appointmenta  or  Notea  of  HortioultSDEal  fatanv. 
Intimations  of  Meetinga,  Queriea,  and  aU  AftMaa  aw 
PubUcation.  officially  to  **  THB  BDITOm;*  f% 
12,  Mltpo  Ooupt  Ohambaps,  Flaat  ^ 
Londont  B.O.,  andtonoouhMrperaonaadtoa^^ 
addreaa  « 
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districts,  where  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  wounds*  anil 
abrasions  would  be  more  especially  severe  or  frequent  in  such 
places,  than  in  thoise  near  or  at  some  considerable  distance. 

Some  writerG  assert  that  the  insects  known  as  American 
blight  (Aphjs  lanigera)  are  a  predisposing  cause  of  canker. 
Without  very  strong  proof,  we  should  be  inclined  to  doubt  this 
idea,  having  seen  numbers  of  trees  infested  .with  this  wooJly 
aphis,  which  had  no  sign  of  the  disease  called  canker,  said  to  be 
caused  by  the  fungus  Nectria  ditissima,  and  certainly  no  appear- 
ance of  the  Jikehhood  of  being  attacked  by  it.  We  hav^^n 
Apple  trees  attacked  by  both  the  woolly  aphis  and  the  disease 

IL^  1?**?^  ^'^^'-  y^^  *^*^®  *^  ^"^o^  them  attacked  by 
almost  all  the  recognised  pests  in  turn,  but  we  should  have  been 

Sw  ife  ^^  ^  *"y^?»«  a?  being  a  predisposing  cause  of  the 
other.  That  woolly  aphisfinds  congenial  quarters  in  the  rough 
crevices  and  corrugations  caused  by  canker  we  should  be  qufte 
willing  to  believe,  such  places  aflFordiug  them  harbouwige,  and 
in  too  many  cases  a  sure  hold  of  the  trees,  from  which  they  are 
too  seldona  dnven  once  they  are  established  within  them  That  by 
high  f^mg  in  light,  poor  soils  Apples  may  be  assisted  to 
throw  off,  or  m  a  great  measure  become  cured  of  this  disease 
we  have  ample  proof  in  the  past.  Liquid  manure  in  the  winter! 
with  dressings  of  wood  ashes  and  superphosphate  during  the 
growing  season,  persistently  followed  up  over  a  series  of  years 
•  1,  mu^^ /'^"l^^S  cured  in  most  cases,  though  not  quite 
'"  1  iu  "*  ^^'M®  ^^  *^^°^  ^'^^^  ^"  tb**  ^^^  pJaoe  badly  attadted 
and  those  which  were  worst  were  the  longest  and  most  stub- 
S?™^^  ^®®P^",^U?S  t^  ^^^  liberal  treatment  given.  In  "The 
*ruit  Growers  Guide  '»  in  the  chapter  dealing  with  this  sub- 
2^j  there  ^sgwen  a  formula  recommended  as  tong  ago  as  1888 
at  Chiswick  by  Mr  Tonks,  which  consists  of  the  loUowing; 
IVelve  Mrte  superphosphate,  10  of  nitrate  of  -potash,  4  of  salt, 
J  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  1  of  sulphate  of  iron,  and  8  of  sul- 
phate of  hme,  this  to  be  applied  at  the  rate  of  a  quarter  of  a 
^"^T  t!^*^^".^'*®  y*"*^-  .  V^h«ther  such  a  mixturo  would  be 
greatly  better  than  our  primitive  applications  of  superphosphate 
and  dry  wood  ashes,  with  liq;uid  manure  in  the  winter,  we 
cannot  say.  That  it  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  trees  that 
naa  bepome  somewhat  worn  out  and  impoverished,  we  mav 
readily  believe;  and  little  risk  would  result  in  its  use  at  greater 
strength  than  4oz  per  square  yard. 

We  cannot  leave  this  subject  without  a  few  words  upon  trees 
that  are  subject  to  canker  in  wet,  cold  land,  and  in  low-lying, 
hadly  drained  sites.  In  such  instances  much  can  be  done  bv 
di-ajmng,  and  by  lifting  the  trees  and  by  planting  as  near  the 
surface  m  possible.  In  this  way  the  best  roots  of  the  trees  are 
Kept  m  the  best  medium  of  soil ;  they  are  naturally  warmer,  and 
within  reach  of  better  and  greater  quantities  of  food,  and  that 
ot  a  character  more  readily  assimilable. 

It  is  diflScult  to  pass  on  without  adding  something  to  the 
foreping  m  reference  to  pruning.      Many    trees    in    private 

fn* ^l!!!f  *''l''r''7ri"?i?^  '.  "^*  *'^^^*  ^^'^'^K  *o  ^»  ^*"Jt  ol  those 
in  charge  but  still  the  fact  remains  that  numbers  of  trees  are 
too  severely  dealt  with  year  after  year.  If,  in  connection  with 
attacks  of  canker,  wounds  are  a  source  of  danger  (and  this  is 
without  doubt  fairly  well  proven),  it  is  obvious  that  the  less 
cutting  the  trees  receive  within  reasonable  limits  the  less  pro- 
liability  there  will  be  of  attack.  Ekpecially  must  this  be  the 
case  m  districts  or  gardens  known  to  be  subject  to  the  disease, 
or  with  certain  varieties  peculiarly  susceptible  to  infection.  In 
such  cases  but  a  small  amount  of  trouble  or  expense  would  be 
involved  m  the  use  of  grafting  wax  or  styptic  applied  to  all 
large  wounds  made  in  the  course  of  pruning,  or  that  may  be 
caused  accidentally.  re,,  j   «^ 

Heading  back  badly  cankered  trees  we  liave  not  yet  touched 
upon,  but  this  IS  a  really  useful  method  of  renovating  trees  that 
have  Hot,  by  reason  of  age,  become  beyond  reasonable  hope  of 
recovery.  We  have  thus  dealt  with  trees  which,  in  four  orfive 
yeara,  have  again  been  bearing  useful  crops  of  fruit  upon  clean 
wood,  especially  when  assisted  with  manurial  agents  in  the  soil, 
frequently  when  treated  liberally  in  this  way  the  new  growth 
originating  from  where  the  trees  have  been  cut  back  is  more 
strong  and  vigorously  healthy  than  in  their  younger  days,  and 
ll  t         ^"^"^^  '®  *^'  ^^*^  ^"  ^®  desired  for  quantity  or 

Grafting  is  another  method  of  resuscitation  which  may  not 
be  neglected  as  in  numbers  of  cases  trees  which  were  almost 
useless  have  become  rejuvenated  by  having  a  vigorous  disease- 
resisting  sort  grafted  upon  them.  Bramley's  Seedling,  as  is 
well  known,  has  rendered  excellent  bervioe  in  this  rasDect 
amongst  Apples. 

Canker  we  thus  see,  though  difficult  of  eradication,  is  by 
no  means  such  a  hopeless  disease  to  fight  against  as  was  at  one 
time  thought.  Perseverance  in  good  culture,  cleanliness—for 
badly  infested  portions  of  trees  need  cleansing  with  the  knife— 
and  oare  in  pruning,  will  in  combination  go  far,  not  only  to 
secure  our  trees  against  attack,  but  also  in  remedying,  a  bad 
state  of  affairs  when  the  above  precautions  have  been  neglected 


;  Th^t  well-attended  and  consistently  successful  fete,1>he  annual 

dinner  and  prize  distribution  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum 

Society,  will  be  held  once  again,  next  Tuesday  evening,  at  the 

Holbom  Restaurant,  London.      The  president^ 

The    National    Mr.  Charles  E.  Shea,  will  occupy  tie  chair. 

Ctaiysanthe-  and  though  we  do  not  know  of  any  special 
mum  Society,  feature  of  attraction  thi»  time«  we  somehow 
feel  that  there  will  be  a  record  attendance 
and  great  enthusiasm.  To  achieve  this,  of  course,  lies  with  the 
members  themselves ;  but  after  such  a  greatly  improved  ex-  . 
hibition  at  the  Crystal  Palace  three  weeks  ago,  hopes  of  great 
success  cannot  but  run  high.  The  chairman  will  have  su^es- 
tioiis  and  encouragement  to  offer,  without  doubt,  for  he  is  an 
operative,  and  not  merely  an  ornamental,  president.  Largely 
b^v  his  stimulating  influence  the  executive  committee  of  the 
>fational  dirysanthemum  Society  has  shown  itself  endowed  with . 
a  more  progressive  spirit  during  the  past  two  years  than  some 
of  its  friends  would  nave  previously  credited.  The  good  work 
done  by  means  of  the  ''Annual  "  and  in  other  ways  must  cer- 
tainly bear  fruit ;  and  let  it  not  be  imagined  that  the  Chrysan- 
themum is  played  out  yet!  Its  possibilities  were  never  greater ; 
and  the  popularisation  of  the  flower  can  be  greatly  augmented. 
The  way  to  do  it  is  to  publish  facts  and  hints  and  all  possible 
information  about  it,  in  addition  to  holding  three  metropolitan 
exhibitions.  One  would  like  to  see  ''the  National'  still  more 
worthy  of  that  title.  But  we  will  not  complain,  since  a  frtoh, 
energising  spirit  is  now  apparent.  Ere  concluding,  however,  we 
would  like  to  emphasise  tne  remarks  of  a  correspondent,  Mr. 
H.  Shoesmith,  Woking,  where  he  suggests  the  removal  of  the 
shows  from  Sydenham  to  Westminster.  Truly,  it  would  snell 
rejuvenation.  This  suggestion  and  wish,  we  would  add,  iias 
beeai  widely  current,  and  cannot,  therefore,  have  escaped  the 
president  and  members  of  the  committee.  Meanwhile,  we  most 
neartily  wish  and  hope  for  the  success  of  next  Tuesday's 
function.  

The  improvements  in  cold  stora^  which  have  taken  place 
during  the  past  few  years  have  produced  a  new  class  of  labour 
in  connection  with  the  Canadian  export  trade  in  Apples.     This 

is  the  "fruit  handler,*'  as  he  is  called  locally. 

The  Export         The    Apples    are    now    largely     expo>rted     by 

of  Apples.         syndicates  (who  pctrchase   whole  orchards  on 

speculation),  who  receive  the  fruit  in  the  flbjp- 
ping  ports,  and  store  it  temporarily  in  their  own  sheds.  The 
fruit  iiandler  is  an  expert,  as  far  aa  knowledge  of  Apples  is 
concerned,  and  he  goes  oyer  the  stock  and  decides  on  the 
chamber  on  board  ship  which  each  clai*is  of  Apples  shall  be 
stowed  in;  for  the  shipping  companies  which  do  the  fruit  carry- 
ing trade  have  different  chambers  of  varying  temperatures. 
The  Apples  are  stored  in  barrels  or,  in  the  case  of  some  of  extra 
quality,  in  boxes;  and  as  every  fruit  is  scrutinised  before 
repacking,  the  handler  has  his  hands  full,  and  it  is  needleas 
to  say,  receives  a  large  salary  in  return  for  his  services.  The 
fruit  is  insured  before  leaving,  sometimes  with  the  Bhipping 
company  that  conveys  it,  one  of  which  makes  a  sj^eciality  of 
this  kind  of  business.  This  is  one  of  the  few  cases  in  which  a 
carrying  concern  insures  the  goods  it  carries.  Other  expert 
workmen  engaged  in  the  trade  are  the  "coopers,"  t^ugh  these 
men  are  not  coopers  in  the  general  acceptation  of  the  term. 
The  slightest  omission  or  carelessneps  in  the  packing  may  mean 
the  deterioration  of  the  whole  barrel's  contents:  a  nail  may 

grotrude  and  pierce  one,  or  rou^h  handling,  or  tne  mark  of  a 
nger-nail  even  is  sufficient  at  times  to  spoil  the  contents  fronr 
a  saleable  point  of  view.  In  the  case  of  a  nail  piercing^  the 
chances  are  that  the  whole  contents  of  the  bairr^l  become 
diseased,  so  the  utmost  care  is  necessary.  The  men  who  attend 
to  this  work  are  said  to  earn  enough  in  the  season  to  "rest'^ 
during  other  parts  of  the  year.  All  this  refers  to  the  best  class 
of  trade.  Canada  is  the  first  country  to  adopt  these  pre- 
cautionary measures,  and  it  is  largely  one  to  them  that  the 
confidence  in  the  colony's  exports  is  so  profound.  The  old  days 
when  fruit  was  shipped  over  in  the  same  boats  with  cattle  m 
order  to  act  as  a  "fill  up" -are  now  over  as  far  as  the  growers 
who  do  their  own  shipping  are  concerned,  though  the  private 
producers  cannot  to-day  go  to  the  same  extremes  of  per- 
fection as  the  syndicates. 


Bdlnbupffh  Show. 

The  Chrysanthemum  exhibition  of  the  Scottish  Horticultural 
Society  seems  to  have  been  less  good  and  less  successful  than 
usual.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  re-introduce  some  "blaoms-on- 
boards"  classes.^  There's  nothing  like  a  long  table  of  closely 
massed,  richly  coloured  blooms  for  furnishing  a  warm,  cheerful, 
and  massive  effect.  Vases  of  blooms  alone  are  too  "cold"  for 
November. 

During  the  three  days  of  the  show  over  30,000  visitors  passed 
the  stiles.  Tlie  band  of  the  Coldstream  Guards  was  a  great 
attxactioiv  The  drawings  amounted  to  about  a  thousand  pounds. 
The  arrangements  were  most  successfully  carried  out  Dy  Mr. 
Richardcon,  secretary,  and  the  arrangements  committee. 


yyjw^*i,  _~ 
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Cypripediam  Ashworthsp. 

Tliie  sprightly  Cypripedium,  which  is  named  after  Mrs.  Ash- 
worth,  AViimslow,  Cheshire,  first  came  forwaixl  in  the  autumn  of 
1893,  and  received  an  award  of  merit.  It  was  said  to  be  the  result 
of  a  cross  between  C.  Leeanum  supeibum  and  C.  selligerum 
majus.  The  flower  is  very  attractive,  with  fine  bold  doitsal,  chief 
white,  with  a  green  ba,se,  spotted  purple.  The  petals  and  lip 
are  of  a  rich  bronzy  purple.  We  believe  Messi-s.  Cyphers  have 
a  nice  stock  of  plants. 

Cultural  Noiec:  Pleiones. 

Among  autumn  and  early  winter  flowering  orchids  the  beau- 
tiful little  Pleiones  occupy  a  high  position  in  many  growers' 
estimation,  and  deservedly  so,  as  they  give  a  good  return  for  the 
small  amount  of  space  that  they  Vequire  to  bring  them  to 
perfection.  The  varieties  that  flower  about  this  time  embrace 
1*.*6  lagenaria.  prtecox,  maculata,  and  humilis;  while 
Hookerian^  and  Reichenbachiana  bloom  at  a  later  period.  The 
most  convenient  stage,  to  repot  Pleiones  is  about  three  weeks 
after  the  flowers  are  over,  because  root  action  commences  almost 
immediately,  which  indicates  tliat  "members  of  this  interesting 
genus  are  really  perpetual  growers.  The  slender  flower  stems 
^are  produced  witn  tne  new  growth,  and  may  require  a  thin 
stick,   split  at  one  end,  to  maintain  the   blooip   in  an  upright 

Sosition,  and  so  show  them  off  to  full  advantage.  If  any  are 
esired  for'  buttonholes,  the  flower  stalk  ought  to  be  taken  be- 
tween the  thumb  and  finger  and  be  carefully  drawn  out  of  the 
growth,  leaving  it  uninjured,  and  thus  securing  a  longer  stem 
to  the  bloom. 

It  is  advisable  to  give  the  plants  a  watering  before  the  buds 
expand,  and  discontinue  the  supply  whjie.  they  are  fully  open. 
Some  orchidists  arrange  a  little  green  moss  ai*ound  the  bulbs, 
and  place  them  in  a  house  where  the  atmosphere  is  tolerably 
dry,  which  prolongs  their  existence  considerably.  When  the 
flowering  season  is  past  and  the  bulbs  have  regained  their 
rigidity,  the  repottinc  may  be  done  at  once.  They  are  taken 
out  of  the  pans,  and  the  old  soil  and  roots  are  removed,  except- 
ing a  small  tuft  to  hold  them  in  the  new  compost.  Pans  3in 
or  4in  deep,  and  from  6in  to  Sin  in  diameter,  prove  a  useful  size, 
and  these  should  be  provided  with  an  inch  or  so  of  drainage. 
Hie  mixture  in  which  to  grow  Pleiones  consists  of  fibrous  loam, 
peat,  sphagnum  moss,  and  leaf  mould,  in  equal  parts,  with  a 
sprinkling  of  small  crocks  or  coarse  silver  sand  added. 

Before  commencing   potting  operations    the  bulbs    can    be 

Snaded,  so  that  the  finest  are  together,  and  the  smaller  ooies 
lould  be  grown  on  till  they  reach  the  flowering  size.  The  larger 
bulbs  ought  to  be  placed  about  2in  apart,  and  so  on  in  propor- 
tion. The  soil  is  worked  carefully  among  the  roots,  and  pressed 
fairly  firm  around  the  base  :  and  the  growing  points  are  arranged 
in  such  a  way  that  they  nave  plenty  of  space  to  develop,  re- 
membering that  the  bulbs  are  of  annual  duration  only.  When 
the  repotting  is  finished,  a  shelf  or  light  position  in  the  inter- 
mediate house  will  suit  them  best  for  the  winter ;  and  water 
will  only  be  needed  at  rare  intervals,  as  progress  will  be  rather 
slow  for  several  weeks  onwards.  In  the  spring,  when  root  action 
increases,  a  few  degrees  more  warmth  will  be  beneficial. 

Pleiones  enjoy  plenty  of  light,  but  not  direct  sunshine,  and 
a  moist  atmosphere  while  growing.  Ventilation,  both  top  and 
bottom,  should  be  given  when  outside  conditions  warrant  the 
ventilators  beincr  opened,  or  the  tips  of  the  leaves  decay  early 
in  their  career,  and  consequently  we  get  a  smaller  bulb.  As  the 
bulbs  become  matured,  the  foliage  will  naturally  fall,  Pleiones 
being  deciduous  subjects;  and  from  this  time  little  water  is 
necessary.  Red  spider  is  sometimes  troublesome,  but  if  the  under 
surface  of  the  leaves  are  sprayed  occasionally  during  the  summer 
they  rarely  make  their  appearance. — T.  Anstiss. 
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Hardy  Plant  NoteF. 
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Honaida  didymay  Cambridge  Bo&rlet. 

This  is  much  the  best  of  the  Bergamot  family.  The  bright 
crimson  scarlet  whorls  of  flowers  are  so  effective  in  the  border 
amongst  green  foliage,  that  it  really  makes  one  wonder  why 
we  still  cling  to  the  purple  and  so-called  white  forms.  The  latter 
is  a  poor  apologv  for  a  white  flower,  being  much  more  putty- 
coloured  than  white. 

Tritoma,  John  Benary. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  of  all  of  the  numerous 
Tritoma  family.     The  coJour  is  so  pleasing,  being  a  coral  self. 


and  of  a  tint  so  intense.  lu  height  it  grows  5ft ;  even  small 
plants  will  throw  up  many  flower  *i>oapes,  rendering  it  invaluable 
for  the  herbaceous  border,  and  giving  a  maximum  of  bloom  for 
a  minimum  of  space  occupied.— S. 

.Anchu&a  italica  superba. 

Tliis  is  the  sort  known  as  tlie  Propmore  variety,  which,  after 
another  season's  experience,  I  still  place  at  the  head  of  all  hardy 
border  flowers.  What  can  vie  with  it,  I  wonder.^  Fancy  a  mass, 
Gft  square,  of  real  Gentian  blue,  from  the  middle  of  June  until 
the  end  of  August!  It  will  grow  anywhere,  and  huge  specimens 
are  quickly  obtained  if  the  soil  is  deeply  trenched,  plenty  of 
manure  added,  and  the  flower  spikes  spread  out  carefully  as  they 
grow  to  give  epace  for  fuller  development.  The  propagation, 
too,  is  so  simple :  every  piece  of  root  a  couple  of  inches  long 
will  soon  grow  into  a  stocky  plant. 

AUtroemerja  chlleniis. 

Alstroemeriia  chil»nsis,  the  Chili  Aktroemeria,  is  one  of  the 
hardiest  and  most  valuable  of  the  genus.  The  typical  form  is 
said  to  b^  that  with  blood-red  flowers  and  the  two  upper  inner 
petals  variegated  with  yellow ;  but  there  are  ao  many  variations 
m  shade  of  colour  that  it  is  diflBcult  to  describe  them.  There 
are  different  colours  also,  from  almost  white,  through  shades  of  , 
rose  t<3?  blood  red,  and  from  pale  yellow  to  deep  orange.  The 
plant  is  from  2ft  to  3ft  higli,  and  the  narrow  leaves  are  of  a 
somewhat  glaucous  hue.  TTie  long  thin  lx)ots  are  covered  with 
tubercles.  It  is  generally  late  in  winter  before  tubers  can  be 
obtained,  and  they  should  be  planted  very  deeply,  as  they  are 


Cyprlpedtum 
Ashworthtf. 


rather  sensitive  to  frost,  about  a  foot  deep  being  a  suitable 
depth  for  them.  A  free,  warm,  sandy  loam  is  excellent  foi*  this 
Alstroemeria,  but  some  prefer  a  little  peat  in  it,  although  one 
has  not  found  this  absolutely  necessary.  Once  established,  a 
clump  will  increase  quickly  in  size,  and  will  afford  a  number  of 
flowers  in  summer  and  early  autumn.  Seeds  of  this  species  are 
obtainable,  but  these  should  be  sown  when  ripe,  or  in  spring  in 
pans  or  pots  and  put  into  gentle  heat.  If  sown  iii  spring  they 
will  germinate  without  artificial  heat,  bat  its  use  gives  them 
a  good  start  and  allows  the  seedlings  to  form  good  tubers  before 
winter  sets  in.  The  roots  are  very  brittle,  and  if  seedlings  are 
raised  in  pots  they  can  be  turned  out  with  the  ball  attached, 
thus  avoiding  injury  to  them.  One  of  the  hardiest  of  the 
Alstroemerias,  A.  cihilensis,  is  also  one  of  the  most  beautiful.— 
S.  Arnott. 
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Seopstapyshlp  of  th«  National  Dahlia  86olety. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Thomas  has  accepted  the  honorary  secretaryship 
of  the  National  Dahlia  Society  in  sfuocession  to  Mr.  H.  L. 
Brousson. 

ItfOndon  IVeathap. 

After  several  days  of  fog,  during  some  of  which  the  fog  was 
exceedingly  dense  and  necessitated  the  street  flaren,  we  liad 
lldeg  of  frost  on  Saturday.  Sunday,  again,  was  beautifully 
mild  and  balmy;  then  on  Monday  there  was  an  incessant 
heavy  downpour,  and  the  City  was  as  black  at  11  o'clock  in 
the  forenoon  as  it  is  at  night.  Tuesday  was  again  normal  and 
fair.  The  leaves  have  mostly  fallen,  and  there  are  but  few  out- 
door flowers. 

Napsapy  Bmployaaa'  Union. 

We  understand  that  this  union  has  been  formed ;  the  objects 
are:  1,  The  cessation  of  work  at  one  o'clock  on  Saturday  (with 
the  exception  of  those  who  miist  stay  to  do  the  necessary  work) ; 
2,  levelling-up  of  wages ;  3,  increased  efficiency  of  the  workman 
by  moans  of  meetings  arranged  for  the  discussion  of  cultural 
details,  &c. ;  4,  protection  of  tho  workman  against  unfair  and 
harsh  treatment,  and  the  finding  of  employment,  if  possible, 
for  those  members  out  of  work.  Entrance  fee,  6d. ;  oontri- 
hation.  Id.  per  week ;  quarterage,  3d.  per  quarter.  The  secre- 
tary's address  is  56,  TotteridgeRoad,  Enfield  Wash,  London,  N. 

Bpadfopd   and   the   Opphan   Fund. 

The  Bradford  and  District  Chrysanthemum  Society's  ex- 
hibition was  held  in  St.  George's  .Hall  on  Friday  and.  Saturday, 
November  15  and  16.  It  was  again  a  grand  success.  Thanks 
to  a  hardworking  committee,  with  Mr.  W.  Horsman  as  chair- 
man^  and  Mr.  H.  Spencer  as  hon.  secr^ary.  A  feature  of  the 
exihibition  is  a  stall  provided  by  the  committee  for  sale  of 
lowers,  plants,  or  anything  else  they  can  beg  for  the  ben^t  of 
the  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund,  which  has  again  made  £6.  This 
will  be  sent  to  Mr.  Wynne  in  due  course.  The  Bradford  folks 
were  about  the  first  to  introduce  this  idea,  and  have  sent 
upwards  of  £50  since  it  was  started  some  five  or  six  years  ago. 

Notes  from  Newton  Meapna.  N.B. 

No  more  disagreeable  harvest  time  has  been  experienced  by 
agriculturists  than  the  one  now  past.  After  an  exceptional 
time  of  worry  the  grain  has  been  removed  from  the  fields, 
although  much  of  it  has  been  rendered  useless.  Truly,  the 
Scotch  farmer  deserves  sympathy.  While  the  farmer  has  been 
fretting  over  the  dampness,  the  gardener  has  found  no  cause  to 
complain.  Never  before  had  he  so  much  outside  bloom. 
Roses,  Chrysanthemums,  Carnations,  and  even  Dahlias,  are  yet 
flowering.  Leaves  are  falling,  and  gardeners  are  busy,  but 
so  soon  as  all  is  made  secure  in  frames  the  gardener  may  sit 
down  with  the  farmers  and  reflect  on  the  failures  es  well  us  the 
successes  of  our  past  summer.— N.  R. 

Notes  from  Cpawley. 

A  meeting  of  the  Crawley  (Sussex)  and  District  Gardeners' 
Society  was  held  recently,  Mr.  W.  W.  Campion  presiding  over  a 
good  attendance.  Mr.  J.  Comber,  of  Nymans  Gardens,  gave 
an  interesting  and  instructive  paper  on  "Aquatic  and  Bog 
Plants."  Mr.  Comber  named  several  looal  places  where  the 
subjects  oould  be  seen,  vis.,  Tilgate,  Goffs  Hill,  Gravetye, 
Sedgewick  Park,  and  Leonardslea.  A  discussion '  followed,  in 
which  Messrs.  Hotton,  Neal,  Shepherd,  Seymour,  and  Hawker 
joined.  The  first  of  the  series  of  competitions  also  took  place 
during  the  evening,  prizes  being  awarded  for  the  best  six 
Chrysanthemum  blooms,  and,  though  only  two  lots  were  staged, 
the  quality  made  up  for  the  lack  of  quantity.  The  first  prize 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  B.  Roes,  gardener  to  Mr.  Hepburn, 
Btanhill  Court,  for  a  magnificent  set  of  blooms,  the  beauty  of 
which  was  greatly  admired.  The  other  competitor,  Mr.  O. 
Seymour,  Old  Rectory  Gardens,  also  had  a  good  lot.  Mr. 
Hawker,  The  Mount  Gardens,  showed  three  beautiful  Pears,  the 
combined  weight  of  which  was  3Ib  6oz.  A  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  chairman  closed  an  enjoyable  evening. 


Appointment. 

Mr.  Stoney,  for  nine  years  with  the  late  F.  H.  Gossage, 
Esq.,  Camp  Hill,  Woolton,  as  head  gardener  to  Col.  Gaskell, 
Rose  Leigh,  Woolton. 

Japanese   HusliPooms. 

It  has  just  come  to  light  that  last  year  Japan  exported 
£115,000  of  Mushrooms.  This  oonfii-ms  the  idea  of  Russian 
bureaucracy  that  Japan  is  a  Mushroom  nation.— ("Black  and 
White.") 

Mapket  Oapdeneps'  Dlnnep. 

To-night,  Thursday,  November  21,  at  6.30  p.m,  in  the 
Covent  Garden  Hotel,  London,  Sir  Albert  Rollit  presides  at  the 
annual  dinner  of  the  Market  Gardeners',  Nurserymen  and 
Farmers'  Aasociation.  Mr.  Herbert  B.  Bell,  37,  Bedford 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  is  secretary. 

Suppey's  School  Oapdens. 

Daring  the  past  season  there  were  eighty  groups  of  ele- 
mentary school  gardens  in  Surrey,  at  which  practical  instruc- 
tion in  horticulture  was  given  to  the  children,  and  at  the  twelve 
evening  continuation  school  centres  in  the  county  two  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-four  crops  were  grown  in  the  school 
gardens  by  the  students. 

A  BotanUt*s  Violent  End. 

Professor  Lucien  Underwood,  of  Columbia  University,  who 
was  one  of  the  foremost  botanists  in  the  United  States,  and 
whose  fame  ranked  high  among  his  brother  botanists  in  Europe, 
committed  suicide  at  Redding,  Connecticut,  U.S.A.,  last  Satur- 
day, after  killing  his  wife  and  seriously  wounding  his  daughter. 
His  mind  is  said  to  have  become  unhinged  owing  to  peiwmal 
losses  in  the  financial  panic  in  America.  He  visited  Kew  two 
years  ago. 

ppodlirlos  of  the  Season. 

Pears  weighing  17o£  and  22oc  have  been  grown  in  the 
garden  of  Mr.  C.  Moret,  Birchanger  Road,  South  Norwood. 
*  *  Mr.  George  Faulks  has  just  raised  in  his  garden  at  Earl 
Shilton,  South  Leicestershire,  a  Carrot  which  measures  38in 
in  length.  *  *  At  Kibworth,  near  Leicester,  a  Turnip  has 
been  grown  which  turned  the  scale  at  21ilb.  It  measured 
33Jin  in  circumference.  *  *  Reports  of  Raspberries  and 
Strawberries  in  fruit  reach  us  from  three  several  counties. 
Ppesentatlon  at  Baokenham. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  of  the  Beckenham  Horticultural 
Society  on  the  8th  inst.,  the  chairman  hact  the  pleasant  experi- 
ence of  presenting  to  Mr.  H.  Cooper  a  silver-gilt  medal  (suit- 
ably engraved)  of  the  society,  a  silver  albert,  and  a  silver- 
mounted  walking  stick,  the  two  last  items  from  his  co-workers 
on  the  committee,  of  which  he  has  been  chairman  for  many 
years.  Mr.  Cooper  wes  for  thirty-five  years  at  "Whitmores," 
Kelsey  Park,  and  is  shortly  leaving  the  neighbourhood.— T.  C. 

The  Dumfples  and  Galloway  Hoptloultupal  Soelaty. 

The  directo'rs  of  this  society  having  called  a  meeting  of  the 
subscribers,  exhibitors,  and  others  interested,  to  consider  the 
desirability  of  establishing  it  upon  a  broader  basis,  a  meeting 
was  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  Dumfries,  on  November  16  with  this 
object  in  view.  Provost  Nicholson,  Maxwelltown,  was  called 
upon  to  preside  over  a  good  attendance,  msSnly  composed  of 
gardeners.  The  secretary  and  treasurer,  Mr.  R.  G.  Mann, 
laid  before  the  meeting  a  statement  showing  that  there  stood 
to  the  credit  of  the  society,  after  defraying  all  expenses,  a  sum 
of  £22  10s.  The  chairman  of  directors,  Mr.  R.  Service,  then 
stated  to  the  meeting  that  as  the  society  had  now  been  put  upon 
a  bettor  basis,  so  far  as  regards  funds  and  exhibits,,  and  had 
now  assumed  a  firmer  position,  they  considered  that  its  basis 
of  management  should  be  enlarged,  and  that  they  had  called 
this  noeeting  for  this  purpose.  It  was  also  intimated  that  as 
the  society  had  now  been  re-established  the  directors  did  not 
purpose  to  accept  office  at  present,  although  willing  to  assist  in 
other  ways.  The  retiring  directors  who  were  present  were 
urged  to  accept  office  again,  but,  with  the  exception  of  one, 
they  declined,  and  others  were  nominated  and  appointed. 
Provost  Nicholson  was  elected  chairman ;  and  Mr.  Jas.  Hender- 
son, Elmbank  Gardens,  Dumfries,  vice-chairman  j  Mr.  R.  G. 
Mann  was  re-appointed  secretary  and  treasurer.  A  number  of 
other  gentlemen  were  elected  to  the  directorate,  with  power  to 
add  to  their  number.  Votes  of  thanks  were  <MJCorded  to  the  re- 
tiring directors  and  to  the  chairmen. 
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Market  Gardening  Notes. 

Fruits  at  Corent  Garden  are  in  fine  army  from  the  iusoious 
Grape  to  the  useful  Banana.  English  orchards  offer  Apples  and 
Pears,  ripe  and  sound,  from  4d.  and  6d.  a  pound  respectiTely, 
and  large  oonsignments  of  Apples  have  arrived  from  Canada  and 
California.  Plums  that  were  so  cheap  in  midsummer  now  fetch 
as  much  as  2d.  each,  hut  cooking  Plums  can  be  obtained  at  dd. 
a  pound.  Seedless  Oranges  have  come  from  the  Common- 
wealth, and  Oranges  and  Grape-fruit  from  Jamaica.  Oranges, 
a  little  sour  yet,  commence  at  a  penny  each,  and  good 
Lemons  from  the  same  price.  Limes,  Bananas,  Melons,  Black- 
berries, Cranberries,  Figs,  and  Quinces  swell  the  list  of  cheaper 
fruits.  Among  the  ezpensive  fruits,  Peaches  are  still  procur- 
able ;  fine  Pineapples  range  from  4s.  to  5s. ,  and  Muscat  Grapes 
commence  at  half-^i-crown  the  pound.  In  the  same  exotic  class 
must  be  included  Ayooado  Pears,  Custard  Apples,  -and  the  new 
fruit.  Persimmon.  The  Persimmon  (retailed  at  3d.  each)  is  of 
Japanese  origin,  and  is  known  in  its  native  countnr  as  the 
Medlar.  In  colour  and  shape  it  is  like  the  Tomato :  out  it  is 
very  fruity,  and  has  a  flavour  like  the  Apricot.  Nuts  of  all 
kinds. herald  the  early  approach  of  Christmas,  and  among  these 
is  the  famous  Chinese  Litehee. 

Gbapis. 
The  early  days  of  November  showed  a  very  fine  lovely  sample 
of  the  true  Muscat  of  Alexandria  from  Cole  Bros.,  Feltham. 
These  were  well  packed,  best  in  baby  baskets  of  about  81b.  Good 
seconds  in  the  smaller  ovals  of  31b  or  41b.  Such  weights  suit  the 
trade,  and  bkAA  up  to  48.  per  lb.  Alicantes  are  a  truly  fine 
sample,  yet  growers  are  holding  back  for  better  prices.  Is.  per 
lb.  not  satisfying  them.  Groe  Colman  from  Worthing  are  a 
credit  to  the  growers ;  here  a^ain  onlv  a  few  of  the  best  are 
seen.     Qros  Maroc  are  coming  in  very  fine  from  Finohley. 

Cut  Chbtsanthbmum  Tbadx. 
It  is  pleasing  in  these  times  of  bad  trade  to  know  from  the 
growers  and  salesmen  themselves,  apart  from  what  I  see  sold, 
^lat  prices  and  sales  are  both  far  in  f^vance  of  the  same  week 
last  year.  Growers  who  come  up  from  Enfield  Highway  to  sell 
their  own  are  oleased.  Very  nice  and  fresh  are  the  blooms, 
done  up  in  buncnes  of  six  for  the  best.  Moneymaker  is  a  lead- 
ing white ;  W.  Holmes  a  t?xx)d  dark ;  Octobre,  yellow,  and  the 
bronse  are  each  good.  The  season  is  undoubtedly  late,  and 
with  the  outdoor  cutting  done  the  signs  of  the  better  trade 
are  not  wanting.  Among  the  still  older  favourites  Were  a  nice 
few  boxes  of  Mrs.  Rundle,  incurved,  ivory.  The  several  varie- 
ties of  The  Ivory  are  coming  in,  and  are  called  ''Star''  by 
some.     Source  d*Or  and  the  yellow  sport  are  equally  fine. 

CnCUMBXRS. 

Prices  ore  art  the  rate  per  dozen  of  Os.,  for  which,  a  week 
or  two  since,  a  flat  of  three  dosen  oould  be  bought.  Good 
straight  Cucumbers,  not  necessarily  large,  are  of  value.  If 
growers  will  only  look  after  them,  and  be  content  with  the 
lesser  crop,  these  will  surely  pay.  I  have  grown  them  at  this 
season  of  the  year  in  pots ;  others  are  now  doing  eo,  while  the 
borders  proper  are  growing  the  early  Bean  crop,  and  thus,  while 
living  off  the  Cucumbers,  Beans  are  following  on  sharp. 

Chbtsanthbmum,  W.  H.  Lincoln. 
A  well-known  late  Japanese,  but  with  Mr.  H.  Billinghurst 
tHe  query  is.  Why  are  the  buds  so  forward?  The  stock  is  in 
16's,  and  is  grown  for  cut  blooms.  The  question,  is  now  if  they 
would  not  sell  best  as  decorative  plants.  Natural  breaks,  no 
stopping;  there  is  really  thirty  shoots,  each  with  three  heads, 
which,  if  disbudded,  would  mean  ninety  blooms.  Such  heads  it 
was  never  my  experience  to  see  before  in  such  fine  condition. 

An  Enolish-baisbd  Whitb  Cabnation. 
While  so  much  has  been  done,  and  is  still  going  on  in 
America,  it  is  well  to  know  that  we  can  produce  some  of  the 
good  market  Carnations  of  to-day.  The  Finchley  seedlinor,  Mrs. 
8.  J.  Brooks,  raised  some  nine  vears  ago  by  Mr.  S.  J.  Brooks, 
Carnation  grower  to  Messrs.  William  Cutbush  and  Son,  is  to-day 
without  a  rival.  It  is  a  grand  pure  white  perpetual  flowering 
variety.  The  flowers  are  beautifully  formed,  rather  full,  2\\n. 
to  3iin  across,  perfect  oalyx,  which  never  splits,  and  is  exceo- 
tionally  well  scented.  Having  been  well  acquainted  with  this 
variety  from  its  infancy,  and  noting  its  good  points,  it  was 
with  pleasure  that,  when  calling  upon  Mr.  W.  Hoanewood.  of 
Hampton,  one  of  our  largest  growers  for  Covent  Garden  Market, 
I  found  this  being  so  well  done.  ^  house  of  5.000  plants  in 
24*8  in  full  profit  is  a  sight  not  readily  forgotten.  I  also 
Qjathered  from  him  the  fact  that  if  it  was  not  the  best  he  would 
not  grow  it.  Could  the  raiser  have  seen  this  house,  he  would 
Have  been  delighted.  Each  plant  was  very  strong  and  sturdy 
in  growth,  with  stiff  flower  stems,  free  in  throwine  up,  and  truly 
oerpetual.  As  one  long  bloom  is  cut,  another  is  waiting  to  take 
its  place.— Stephen  Castle. 


Decorative  Pot  ^Specimens. 

(Ladtsxith  and  Bonald  FxBausoN.) 
Many  greenhouses  have  moveable  stages  which  can  be  taken 
out  when  the  Chrysanthemums  are  in  flower.  There  are^  how- 
ever, a  number  remaining  for  which  the  plants  grown  jn  the 
ordinary  way  are  unsuitable.  Plants  flowering  in  6in  (32-fluse) 
pots,  as  in  the  illustrations,  can  be  highly  recommended  for  the 
purpose.  In  addition  to  this  they  form  a  bright  and  pleasing 
change  to  the  subjects  generally  employed  for  room  deooratiov. 
Sturdy  growth  is  an  important  factor  with  these  plants,  as 
short  specimens  from  2ft  to  2ft  6in  are  the  most  suitable.  The 
end  of  March  or  beginning  of  April  is  a  convenient  time  to  iroot 
the  cuttings.  The  best  plsce  for  them  at  this  period  is  a  cool 
or  cold  frame,  which  can  be  kept  close  till  they  are  rooted- 


Chrysanthemum  Ladysmith. 

(Observe  the  small-Bized  pot). 

The  young  plants  should  then  be  potted  off  singly  in  3iin  poU, 
returning  tnem  to  the  frame  till  well  rooted  m  the  new  soil. 
A  sheltered  position  may  now  be  found  for  the  young  plants 
outside.  -When  4in  to  6in  in  height  remove  the  points  of  the 
shoots.  This  will  cause  them  to  produce  three  or  four  young 
growth. 

Potting  into  6in  pots  may  be  done  when  the  new  shoots  are 
about  3in  in  length.  The  work  of  potting  need  not  be  hurried 
so  long  as  the  plants  are  not  starved.  During  the  summer 
place  them  in  cm  open  position  to  induce  the  production  of 
short  mature  shoots.  If  the  summer  is  hot  it  will  be  advisable 
to  plunge  the  pots  fully  two-thirds  of  their  depth  in  ashes, 
otherwise  the  pots  being  full  of  roots,  it  will  be  an  everlasting 
job  keeping  tnem  supplied  with  water.  Liberal  supplies  or 
liquid  manure  will  be  necessary,  as  the  roots  will  soon  exhaust 
all  the  plant  food  contained  in  the  snwdl  Quantity  of  soil  in  the 
pots.  Naturally  dwarf-growing  sorts  should  be  selected  for  this 
method  of  cultivation.  The  following  will  be  found  a  useful 
selection :—Soeur  Melaine,  white;  Ryecroft  Glory,  yellow; 
Market  Red;  Soleil  d'O-tobre,  yellow;  Ladysmith,  single  pink; 
Ronald  Ferguson,  single,  blush  white;  Charles  Bavis,  bronze; 
Viviand  Morel,  deep  mauve ;  Nellie  Pockett,  white ;  Tokio,  deep 
red;  Phcebus,  yellow;  Niveus,  white;  A.  J.  Balfour,  pink; 
Crimson  Gem,  single;  Princess  Victoria,  creamy-white,  and  Red 
L.  Canning. — D.  D. 
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Greenhouse  Decorative  Varieties." 

I  do  not  propose  in  th^s  paper  to  deal  with  summer  and  early 
autumn  Chrysanthemums,  but  that  more  important  section 
which  flower  from  October  to  the  New  Year,  and  furnish  our 
greenhouses  and  dwelling^  with  such  an  abundant  display  afi 
cannot  be  had  at  the  time  from  any  other  class  of  plants. 
Beautiful  as  many  of  the  early  varieties  now  are,  they  are  not 
8o  much  appreciated  as  this  section,  owing  to  the  abundance  of 
hardy  and  half-hardy  plants  of  other  sorts  in  flower  in^  our 
borders.  Indeed,  the  early  varieties  could  very  well  be  dis- 
{>eni5ed  with,  for  they  rob  us  of  that  charm  of  waiting  and 
watching  for  the  Queen  of  Autumn  to  unfold  her  beauties  when 
the  first  frosts  appear,  4is  we  were  wont  to  do  only  a  few  short 
years  ago;  and  iseven  or  eight  months  is  almost  too  long  for 
one  class  of  flowers  to  I-ast. 

It  is  not  only  the  Chrysanthemum  which  loses  some  of  its 
charms  in  this  way,  but  almost  all  clashes  of  Lilies,  since  the 
discovery  -was  made  that  they  can  be  had  in  flower  at  any 
time  of  the  year,  have  suffered  immensely  by  their  eternal 
presence.  I  nope  no  one  will  ever  rob  us  of  the  pleasure  of 
watching  and  waiting  for  those  beautiful  harbingers  of  spring, 
the  Daffodils  and  Narcissi.     I  do  not  object  to  having  them  a 


Chrysanthemum,  Ronald   Ferguson. 

month  in  advance  by  means  of  forcing,  but  do  not  let  us  have 
Daffodils  in  autumn! 

But  to  our  subject.  Where  there  are  plentv  of  good  hardy 
cuttings,  springing  directly  from  the  base  oi  the  plants.  I 
prefer  to  insert  them  during  December  and  January,  not  tiiat 
plants  cannot  be  had  just  as  good  if  propagated  in  March,  but 
they  require  more  attention  at  that  season,  and  gardeners  are 
not  generally  short  of  something  to  do  then.  Cuttings  are 
inserted  not  less  than  2jin  apart,  in  boxes  4in  in  depth.  A 
mixture  of  leaf  mould  and  loam  suits  them  better  than  any- 
thing. The  chief  advantage  of  these  boxes  is  that  if  the  cut- 
tings are  inserted  at  the  time  mentioned — December  and  Janu- 
ary, when  the  sun  has  little  power— you  can  place  them  any- 
where in  a  light  position,  so  long  as  they  get  a  temperature 
ranging  between  35deg  and  55deg.  They  do  not  like  frost,  and 
they  do  not  like  much  fire  heat.  Water  once  after  placing  in 
position,  and  do  not  trouble  to  shade  or  damp  them  overhead. 
They  may  droop,  and  they  may  be  two  months  before  they  show 
signs  of  moving,  but  even  then  they  will  be  quite  early  enough. 
They  will  need  no  other  attention  between  this  time  and  the 
end  of  March  other  than  an  occasional  good  watering.  The 
soil  should  never  get  dnst  dry,  and  it  wants  examining  below 
the  surface,  for  the  surface  is  often  deceiving  during  a  sunless 
period. 

At  the  end  of  March  the  cutting  will  probably  be  ready  for 

*  Bead  at  a  meeting-  of  tho  Bath  and  District  Gardeners'  Mutual 
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topping,  and  then  we  isee  the  advantage  of  the  extra  room 
given  tliem.  Early  in  April  they  can  be  placed  outside  juet 
as  they  are,  in  the  Ijoxes,  and  he  merely  covered  with  paper 
or  canvas  in  case  of  frost.  They  remain  in  these  boxes  till 
there  is  time  to  either  plant  them  in  their  permanent  quarters 
or  pot  them,  whi:h  should  not  be  later  than  the  end  or  April. 
The  boxes  will  be  full  of  roots,  and  if  a  good  quantity  of  leaf 
mould  has  been  used  the  plants  can  be  cut  out  in  squaree, 
taking  all  the  soil  with  them,  and  if  a  cood  eliower  comes  soon 
after  planting  they  will  need  no  further  attention  till  they 
are  read>*  for  .stopping  again.  Most  growers  place  the  plant*^ 
too  close  together.  I  prefer  planting  them  in  rows  not  less 
than  2Jft  asunder  and  18in  apart  in  the  row.  The  intervening 
space  between  the  ix>ws  is  u.sed  for  a  variety  of  low  growing 
plants  such  as  Turnips,  early  Lettuces,  and  small  growing 
varieties  of  early  Caunflowei's,  also  for  sowing  seeds  of  all  the 
Brassica  tribe,  to  be  followed  by  Leeks,  autumn  sown  Oni<ms. 
Cabbages,  and  Turnips.  Several  of  these  things  can  be  pl'voed 
in  poaitio?!  iK^^ore  the  Chry<5an  them  urns  are  ready  to  plant,  and" 
sonie  of  them  can  remain  through  the  following  winter,  so  that 
the  ground  may  be  fairly  cropped  all  the  time.  There  will  be 
plenty  of  chance  after  the  Chrysanthemums  are  off  to  earth  up. 
the  Iveeks,  and  also  to  pull  a  little  soil  to  the  roots  of  the 
Turnips  and  Cabbages,  which  is  a  great  protection  during  a 
severe  winter.  The  spaces  from  which  the  Chrysanthemums 
are  removed  can  be  filled,  if  necesisary,  with  a  succession  of 
Cabbages  and  hardy  Lettuces.  I  mention  these  things  to  show 
that  though  I  plant  the  Chrysanthemums  wider  apart  than  is 
usual,  there  need  be  no  ground  wasted. 

The  last  stopping  takes  place  in  the  end  of  June  or  never 
later  than  the  first  week  in  July,  when  every  shoot  should  have 
its  point  picked  out,  unless  a  plant  here  and  there  should  be 
weakly,  and  these  may  be  left  unstopped ;  but  it  is  a  bad  plan 
to  stop  the  longest  shoots  one  day  and  wait  for  the  others  to 
grow.  Soon  after  tlje  final  stopping  they  will  require  some 
support,  and  there  is  nothing  better  for  the  purpose  than 
bamboo  oanes.  One  only  m  placed  to  each  plant,  and  the 
growths  as  they  pix>grcfis  are  slung  with  raffia  to  this  oane. 
There  should  merely  be  a  loop  round  the  cane  and  round  the 
branch,  leaving  the  cane  free  to  be  partly  raised  when  the 
time  comes  for  taking  up  the  plant.  If  the  oane  is  a  fixture 
to  the  plant  it  will  probably  split  the  ball  during  the  process 
of  lifting.  Some  dwarf  growing  varieties  such  as  Petite' Amie 
and  A.  J.  Balfour  will  do  with  a  .strip  of  raffia  merely  encir- 
cling them,  but  most  varietitns  are  best  looped  up  to  the  oane. 

About  the  third  wiH'k  in  August  it  should  be  decided  which 
of  the  plants  are  to  be  disbudded,  and  this  operation  should  be 
proceetfed  with  at  least  twice  a  week,  for  the  buds  will  now 
develop  quickly.  Most  of  the  plants  will  have  from  six  to  a 
dozen  flowering  branches.  Some  of  the  varieties  are  best  dis- 
budded, some  partly  so,  and  some  not  at  all.  There  is  a  grow- 
ing inclina.tion  for  small  and  medium  sis&ed  flowers,  and  in  this 
particular  we  must  study  the  tastes  of  those  we  have  to  cater 
tor.  Petite  Amie,  Sourw^  d'Or,  and  Lizzie  Adcock  will  do 
either  way ;  you  may  have  a  dozen  moderate-sized  blooms  on 
each  plant,  or  vou  may  have  the  same  number  of  sprays, 
Churcn  Bros.'  ^Vhite  will  produce  one  central  prominent  bud, 
with  three  or  four  later  ones  surrounding  it.  In  such  cases  it 
is  advisable  to  remove  the  central  bud,  and  the  later  flowers 
will  all  expand  about  tlie  «ame  time,  making  a  very  nice  spray. 
By  the  fii-st  week  in  October  we  have  to  watch  the  weather,  as 
frost  may  eome  along  at  any  time.  Indeed,  it  sometimes  oomes 
earlier  than  this,  but  we  have  to  risk  that.  By  October  the 
Tomatoes  will  be  past  their  best,  and  it  is  usual  to  fill  their 
place  with  Chrysanthemums.  Where  a  large  quantity  is  grown 
they  are  simply  packed  rather  close  together  in  a  border,  but 
in  a  smaller  way  ooxew,  such  as  will  hold  several  plants  in  each, 
can  be  used. 

Bbnvfits  op  Planting  Out. 

I  advise  gardeners  in  private  places  to  rrrow  a  good  batch  of 
Chrysanthemums  on  the  lines  indicated,  so  that  tne  ladies  can 
cut  an  armful  at  a  time,  which  will  be  much  more  appreciated 
by  most  of  tliem  than  a  few  blooms  of  exhibition  size  on  some 
very  ugly  stems.  Of  course,  we  must  admit  that  great  skill  is 
required  to  produce  the  large  blooms  .seen  at  our  exhibitions, 
ijut  they  are  seen  at  their  best  on  the  exhibition  table.  They 
are  too  large  for  house  decoration,  and  they  are  unwieldy  in  a 
small  conservator}'.  Besides,  many  of  the  shades  of  colour  in 
exhibition  blooms  are  not  wanted  for  general  decoration. 
During  the  dull  months  of  autumn  and  winter  most  people 
prefer  decided  colours,  or  pure  white.  Bright  yellow,  bright 
pink,  bright  crimson,  and  a  good  bronze  are  all  the  colours  one 
Avants.  Leave  the  melancholy  shades  of  lilac,  purple,  maroon. 
Ac,  to  the  exhibitor,  who  must  have  numerous  varieties,  and 
let  us  have  .something  cheerful  for  our  drawing-rooms  and  dinner 
tables  at  this  chilly  season. 

I  will  say  no  more  on  the  planting-out  system,  which  is  thf-  . 
easiest  method  of  obtaining  an  abundance  of  flowers  with  ^  ^ 
minimum  of  labour,  but  will  return  to  the  cutting  boxes,  whe  -"  ^ 
there  are  some  varieties  which  are  not  satisfactory  wh'**  ^^ 
planted  out,   or   rather   when   they  are   lifted.     The   rootf         '^ 
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different  varieties  vary  much ;  some  will  lift  with  a  peck  of  eoil  • 
clinging  to  them,  others  lift  with  nothing  that  you  oould  shake 
off.  Then  some  are  better  tempered  than  others,  and,  though 
the  soil  may  fall  off  them,  they  speedily  start  rooting;  again, 
and  scarcely  seem  to  receive  a  check.  These  peculiarities  can 
only  be  found  out  by  actual  experience.  And  then,  again,  some 
soils  are  better  adapted  for  lifting  the  plants  from.  Unfor- 
tunately, some  people  are  fond  of  putting  ooal  ashes  on  ground 
which  is  already  too  light,  and  when  they  depart  they  do  not 
take  their  ashes  with  them.  A  little  strawy  dung,  or  some 
rather  fresh  leaves  dug  into  such  ground,  will  make  the  plants 
.  lift  better. 

The  plants  in  cutting  boxesi  as  stated  before,  can  be  cut  out 
in  squares  with  sufficient  soil  on  them  to  almost  fill  a  4in  pot, 
so  tbat  if  no  frame  is  at  liberty  they  will  do  very  well  outside 
with  a  slight  shade  for  a  few  days.  If  placed  in  a  frame,  do 
not  let  them  be  coddled,  but  keep  the  lights  off  during  mild 
nights  and  merely  draw  them  partly  on  during  the  first  few 
days  to  check  evaporation.  Do  not  stop  them  and  pot  at  the 
same  time.  If  stopping  is  required,  defer  this  till  they  have 
started  rooting  afresh.  Manv  people  give  two  or  three  shifts, 
but  they  do  very  well  on  the  one^shift  svstem,^  unless  tbere 
should  nappen  to  be  a  very  wet  time  before  the  new  soil  is 
furnished  with  roots;  but  as  the  final  potting  generally  takes 
place  at  the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June,  surplus  water 
ooes  not  hang  long  about  them. 

PoTB  AND  Compost. 

Some  varieties  readily  fill  a  12in  pot;  others  find  sufficient 
room  in  a  lOin  or  even  a  9in  one.  But  I  do  not  give  them  the 
full  use  of  a  large  pot  all  at  once.  The  pot  is  only  half  filled  in 
the  first  place,  ramming  the  soil  rather  firm,  witb  the  object  of 
preventing  it  retaining  too  much  water,  and  also  for  adding 
additional  fresh  soil  when  the  plants  have  made  considerable 
grdwth.  A  little  new  loam  is  an  advantage,  but  I  cannot 
afford  to  use  all  new,  and  they  thrive  very  well  m  soil  which  has 
been  previously  used  for  Tomatoes,  <frc.,  merely  adding  a  6in 
potful  of  steamed  boneflour  to  each  barrowful,  a  little  soot,  and 
a  barrowful  of  partly  decayed  stable  manure  to  a  cartload.  It 
is  best  if  one  person  can  do  all  the  potting,  for  no  two  will  do  it 
exactly  the  same  way,  and  when  a  quantity  of  plants  have  to 
1)9  watered  with  a  hose,  as  mine  almost  invariably  have,  it  is 
necessary  that  they  should  all  be  in  the  same  condition  for 
retaining  water. 

When  the  soil  in  the  pots  is  becoming  full  of  iXK>t,  do  not 
let  the  plants  receive  a  check  from  starvation.  If  there  is  an 
inevitable  deiay  in  adding  more  .soil,  give  them  a  slight  sprink- 
ling of  guano,  and  water  it  in ;  or  apply  the  same  in  liquid  form, 
half  an  ounce  to  the  gallon.  The  first  quality  of  raw  Chinchas 
guano  is  the  best,  and  you  must  not  exceed  the  quantity  named 
at  one  dose;  but  it  may  be  repeated  in  four  or  five  days.  The 
soil,  when  added,  should  be  similar  to  that  used  for  potting, 
omitting  the  boneflour,  which  would  hardly  come  into  use  now 
during  the  present  season,  and  increasing  the  quantity  of  soot 
sufficiently  to  make  itself  shown  after  the  soil  is  turned  over. 
This  will  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  using  soot  water,  and 
also  of  manure  water  for  a  time,  our  object  being  always  to 
minimise  the  labour  without  injuring  the  plants.  Staking, 
tying,  stopping,  and  disbudding  stiould  be  done  in  a  similar  way 
to  that  recommended  for  the  planted-out  batch. 

Now  we  must  return  to  the  propagating  period.  One  can- 
not always  obtain  all  the  cuttings  required  during  December 
and  January,  even  from  home-grown  stools,  while  everj  season 
A  few  fresh  sorts  for  trial  should  be  obtained,  for  improve- 
ments, real  and  imaginary,  are  continually  appearing;  and  till 
we  have  tried  them  a  season  or  two  we  do  not  know  whether 
the  fresh  arrivals  will  suit  our  purpose.  Well,  then,  cuttings 
which  must  necessarily  be  inserted  in  March  or  April  wiD 
lequire  shading,  but  they  should  never  be  shut  up  q^uite  close, 
and  as  some  of  the  new  arrivals  will  be  weakly  they  wiU  be  safer 
if  a  good  sprinkling  of  clean  sand  is  placed  on  the  top  of  the 
soil.  Some  April-struck  cuttings  will  make  nice  little  flowering 
pants  in  6in  pots.  Kathleen  Thompson,  Caprice  du  Prin- 
temps,  Dazzler,  and  some  singles  do  exceedingly  well  for  this 
purpose. 

Insects,  Disbasbs^  and  Vabixtibs. 

In  the  way  of  insects,  earwigs  are  perhaps  the  most  trouble- 
some. A  sharp  look-out  should  be  kept  for  these  when  housing 
the  plants,  and  the  long  evenings  can  be  profitably,  if  not 
pleasantly,  employed  in  hunting  Tor  the  escaped  ones  with  a 
taper.  Caterpillars,  snails,  and  slu@s  must  be  exterminated  at 
the  same  time.  Green  and  black  fly  will  appear  on  the  shoots 
during  the  summer,  and  tobacco  powder  is  a  good  thing  to 
appjy  to  them  while  the  dew  is  on. 

For  diseases,  if  there  is  a  suspicion  of  any  on  the  cutting, 
they  should,  before  insertion,  be  dipped  in  some  hot  water  with 
\\h  softsoap  to  the  gallon,  and  then  be  rinsed  in  two  more  lots 
of  clear  water.  If  tlie  first  rinsing  is  also  in  hot  water,  and  the 
second  in  a  large  quantity  of  cold,  the  soap  will  all  be  removed. 
There  is  some  trouble  in  doing  this,  but  rust,  mildew,  and  all 
insects  will  succumb,  and  it  is  probable  the  cuttings  and  plants 
will  remain  clean  till  they  are  infected  from  another  source. 


W^ater  at  a  temperature  of  135deg  will  kill  most  insects,  but  a 
dose  of  soap  at  the  same  time  makes  doubly  sure. 

As  for  varieties,  we  commence  in  October  with  Soleil  d*Oc- 
tobre,  yellow,  with  its  bronze  sport ;  and  Julian  Valat,  a  white, 
which  supersedes  Lady  Selborne.  These  are  followed  wita 
Source  d'Or,  bronze;  Liwsie  Adoock,  yellow;  and  Daszler, 
crimson.  Then  oome  Souvenir  d'une  Petite  Amie,  white;  Beauty 
of  Sholing,  bronze;  and  A.  J.  Balfour,  pink.  For  December, 
when  Chrysanthemums  are  wanted  more  than  at  any  other 
time,  we  have  fortunately  a  host  of  good  varieties.  Snowdrift 
is  the  best  white  for  this  month,  and  nas  quite  superseded  Mre. 
J.  Thompson  (which  suffers  from  an  affection  or  the  optics), 
and  many  others.     Snowdrift  lifts  exceedingly  well,  and  is  also 


good  when  grown  in  pots.  W\  H.  Lincoln,  unfortunately, 
cannot  now,  I  think,  be  grown  successfully  in  low  positions  m 
this  neighbourhood  (Bath),  but  it  still  comes  very  beautiful  in 


the  higher  grounds.  The  best  substitute  I  have  at  present 
found  is  Frangois  Pilan,  but  it  is  not  always  satisfactory. 
Framfield  Pink  refuses  even  to  .blush  in  our  low  position, 
coming  a  dirty  white;  but  in  the  purer  air  of  the  hills  id  is 
magnincent.  Church  Brothers'  White  is  a  good  one  for 
Christinas  sprays,  and  our  old  friend  Tuxedo,  though  tall,  is 
still  an  indispensable  Christmas  bronze.  There  is  a  dark  sport 
from  this,  Mabel  Butler,  which  I  have  not  yet  flowered. 

My  list  of  varieties  is  very^  incomplete.  I  have  several 
others  on  trial,  but  have  not  yet  proved  them.  1  want  a  ^ood 
crimson  of  the  same  style  as  Dazzler  to  succeed  that  variety. 
Stiff  Dahlia-shaped  flowers  are  not  eligible,  and  I  also  want  a 
white,  not  subject  to  mildew,  as  perfect  in  every  other  respect 
as  Petite  Amie — W^m.  Taylor. 

Early  Chrysanthemum  Craijfmillar. 

There  are  still  few  more  popular  yellow  early  flowering  Chrys- 
anthemums of  the  same  type  in  Scotland  than  Craigmillar, 
which  appears  to  be  the  same  as  Pilrig  and  Yellow  Beauty.  It  is 
doubtfully  included  in  the  pompons,  and  yet  one  could  not  well 
place  it  in  another  cla.ss,  although  its  flowei-s  are  on  the  large 
side.  It  is  familiar  to  many  by  sight,  but  I  am  assured  that 
many  amateurs  do  not  know  the  plant  by  name,  and  would  be 
glad'  to  have  it.  It  is  an  excellent  variety  for  bedding,  and  its 
moderate  height,  about  a  foot  and  a  naif,  is  greatly  in  its 
favour,  while  its  colour  is  of  the  brightest  yellow.  Althougb 
September  is  its  flowering  time,  one  has  seen  it  a  little  earlier  m 
some  parts.— Sol  way. 

New  Early  Siiijfle  Flowering^^  Varieties. 

Now  that  so  many  persons  are  busy  raising  new  Chrysanthe- 
mums from  seed  we  are  having  quite  a  new  type,  put  on  the 
market.  I  allude  to  early  flowering  forms  of  singles,  some  with 
no  feVer  than  three  rows  of  florets,  which  are  termed  single; 
but  those  with  but  one  row  are  the  truer  tjrpe  of  single  flowers, 
and  these  commend  themselves  for  decoration  much  more  than 
the  others.  ]Vfr.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  has  perhaps  the  truest  type 
of  sjngle  flower.  For  filling  vases  these  singles  are  much  appre- 
ciated, and  as  the  stems  carry  a  quantity  of  deep  green  leaves 
nothing  more  is  required  in  the  way  of  greenery.  Lily  Ck>dfrey 
is  an  exceedingly  pretty  pink  colooired  variety,  free  and  graceful 
in  appearance.  Cinderella,  blush  white,  narrow  florets,  and  a 
bold  yellow  disc.  Cornelius  Farquhar,  amber  yellow,  flushed 
with  terra  cotta.  Kathleen  Davies,  yellow,  shaded  amber  and 
rose,  free  and  attractive.  Godfrey's  Gem,  bright  crimson.  All 
of  these  are  Mr.  Godfrey's  raising.  Ronald  Ferguson,  white, 
faintly  tinged  with  blush,  yellow  disc  (Jones);  and  Dolly  Smith, 
rich  terra  cotta  red  (Jones),  are  each  good.— M. 

Notes  on. Novelties. , 

Faith  Moore  is  an  incurving  ^Japanese  seedling  from  Alice 
Byron.  Full  sised  blooms  measure  from  Tin  to  Sin  in  diameter, 
and  as  much  in  depth,  being  a  flower  of  equal  proportion.  The 
florets  are  of  medium  width,  building  up  a  full  solid  bloom  of 
the  purest  white.  If  this  variety  is  not  considered  large  enough 
for  present  day  requirements  as  a  cut  bloom,  it  cannot  fail  to  be 
of  sterling  merit  for  grouping,  or  for  specimen  plants,  owing  to 
its  compact  and  dwarf  habit  of  growth.  Full  sized  blooms  are 
produced  on  planto  from  2ft  6in  to  4ft  high.  In  all  cases  the 
plants  are  perfectly  clothed  with  large  deep  green  leaves.  In 
oroduction  it  is  quite  easy,  fine  blooms  forming  from  any  break 
m  the  growth  of  the  plant.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  this 
is  one  of  the  finest  introductions  seen  for  many  yeans ;  its  purity 
of  colour  is  so  striking.     (N.  Molyneux,  Rookesbury  Park.) 

George  H.  Godfrey  grows  fully  8in  in  diameter  and  nearly 
as  much  in  depth,  with  broad^  semi-drooping  florets,  building 
UD  a  full  solid  bloom  that  is  easily  produced  from  any  bud.  The 
colour  is  a  rich  amaranth,  which  does  not  fade  nearly  so  soon 
as  that  in  many  yarieties.  *  i  •  .. 

Mary  Godfrey  has  all  tne  appearance  of  becoming  quite  a 
good  market  variety,  developing  its  graceful  florets  freely, 
building  up  a  bold  bloom  without  being  nnduly  large.  In 
colour  it  is  rich  yellow.  .    ,     ,     .     ^  rx  .   i 

King  of  the  Earlies  is  one  of  the  best  of  October  flowering 
varieties;  pure  wliite,  with  handsome  florets;  quite  graceful  in 
appearance.— E.  Molyneux. 
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DiaciBna  indiYisa. 


Dractena  (syn.  CJordyline)  indiyisa  is  not  generally  known  or 
grown.  What  passes  under  this  name  in  gardens  is  more  often 
I>rmctenA  austnalis,  which  has  much  narrower  leares.  Our 
pfhotoeraph  shows  a  shapely  plant  growing  in  a  bed — not  in  a 
pot.  It  stands  nearly  a  yard  high,  and  may  be  2ft  broad.  The 
mMsefulIy  arranged  leaves  are  2in  broad,  and  2ft  to  4ft  long. 
Dracsena  indiyisa  (which  means,  with  undivided  leaves),  is  a 
New  Zealand  plant,  and  is  suitable  for  an  intermediate  house  or 
even  a  cool  greenhouse. 


H«#^ 


Trees  and  Sbrabs. 


Oolden  Privet  for  Hedgei  and  B&nki. 

The  finest  display  of  this  goklen-leaved  Privet  that  I  have 
•rer  seen  is  at  Porter's  Park,  near  St.  Albans.  There  it  is 
lai^gely  employed  for  hedees  and  for  covering  a  sloping  bank, 
quite  100  yards  kmg,  and  as  much  as  12ft  wide.  As  it  is  kept 
neatly  cut,  and  slopes  with  a  hill  to  the  road  on  a  southern 


True  Form  of  Dracaena  indivlsa. 


aspect,  the  effect  of  such  a  mass  of  gold  is  very  fine  indeed. 
In  a  sunken  flower  garden,  too,  it  is  effectively  employed  in 
circular  beds,  and  being  kept  low  and  close  the  appearance  from 
above  is  quite  of  the  best. 

Carpentsrla  ealifomiea. 

This  Oalifornian  shrub  has  flowered  remarkably  well  this 
season  where  it  enjoys  a  sunny  spot  at  the  foot  of  a  south  wall. 
It  is  not  particular  as  to  the  nature  of  the  soil.  What  is  needed 
to  ensure  success  is  freedom  of  erowth  and  maturity  afterwards. 
All  who  are  interested  in  shrubs  and  can  afford  a  suitable  site 
would  do  well  to  introduce  this  plant.  I  find  it  quite  free  in 
flower  and  growth,  and  its  pure  white  blossoms  are  deli^tfully 
perfumed.     It  was  introduced  into  this  country  as  recently  as 

Bolanum  Jatmlnoidst. 

If  a  south  wall  can  be  given  to  this  climber,  and  plenty  of 
height  to  grow,  we  have,  in  the  South  of  England,  one  of  the 
most  useful  plants  possible  for  covering  space  quickly,  and  giving 
abundant  crops  of  pure  \rhite  sweetly-scented  blossoms,  lliis  is 
one  of  those  plants  that  is  so  free  from  insect  pests  that  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  grow  it.  Rather  severe  spring  pruning,  too,  is  an 
advantage  in  obtaining  extra  strength  of  growth,  and  with  it 
tnoro  flower. — M.  Y. 


Water  -Lilies  and  Otber  Aquatics.* 

{Continued  from  page  449). 

Among  the  ferns  which  may  be  used  for  planting  around 
the  edge  of  pools  and  ponds,  are  the  American  Koyal  Fern,  the 
Cinnamon  Fern,  and  Clayton's  Fern.  Do  not  forget  to  add  to 
these  the  stately  Ostrich  Fern.  Some  North  American  orchids 
may  be  employed  also,  as  Cypripedium  spectabile.  Of  course, 
there  are  many  plants  from  other  climes  to  select  from.  The' 
Japanese  Iris  (Iris  Isevi^ta,  or  I.  Kscmpferi,  as  it  is  more 
frequently  called)  is  a  prime  favourite  among  these,  its  flowers 
being  perhaps  the  largest  and  showiest  among  the  Irises.  It 
may  he  had  in  a  host  of  forms,  remarkable  for  their  beauty  of 
colouring  and  shading.  If  a  mass  of  purple  is  desired,  nothing, 
perhaps,  will  give  it  more  effectively  than  the  Spiked  Loose- 
strife (L3rthrum  Salicaria),  an  Old- Wo  rid  plant,  but  found 
sometimes  quite  commonly  as  an  introduction  here.  For  a 
rich-red  effect  nothing  will  excel  that  conspicuous  plant  of  our 
stream  borders,  the  Cardinal-flower  (Lobelia  oardinalis).  This 
planted  in  a  mass  with  a  border  of  ereen  produces  a  most  strik- 
ing effect.  Its  near  relative,  with  blue  nowers  (Lobelia  syphi- 
litica), the  great  Lobelia  or  "blue  Cardinal  flower,"  is  useful 
where  masses  of  blue  are  desired. 

Gratt€t. 

The  aquatic  garden  would  not  be  complete  without  the 
grasses.  Showy  and  ornamental  kinds  suitable  for  this  purpose 
are  not  numerous.  One  of  the  most  striking,  an  annual,  is 
the  wild  Rice,  or  Indian  Rice  (Zisania  aquatica).  This  is  a 
luxuriant  grower  and  very  decorative,  its  large  panicles  making 
their  appearance  in  August  and  September,  and  its  bright  green 
foliage  adding  a  touch  of  Spring  freslmess  to  the  season. 
Ano^er  which  may  be  used  is  the  common  Reed  (Phragmites 
coonmunis)  of  our  meadows  here,  with  greyish-green  foliage. 
This  is  a  taller  grower  than  the  wild  Rice,  and  its  inflorescence 
when  mature  has  a  feathery  effect,  much  resembling  that  of 
Arundo  Donax),  a  much  more  vigorous  plant,  but  not  as  hardy 
as  its  American  relative.  The  Japanese  Reedgrass  (Minoan- 
thus  sinensis)  and  its  various  forms  have  the  advantage  of  being 
late  bloomers,  when  almost  all  else  has  failed,  and  hence  are  a 
decided  addition  to  the  frame.  At  all  time^  they  are  graceful 
in  their  foliage  effect,  and  later  with  their  feathery  plumes  aro 
very  attractive  objects.  Among  the  Sedges  our  choice  is  rather 
limited,  and  we  must  borrow  our  most  effective  plant  from 
Northern  Africa.  This  is  the  Egyptian  paper  plant  (Cypenis 
Papyrus,  or  Papyrus  antiquorum),  from  wnich  the  ancients 
made  their  papyrus.  It  is  a  noble  plant,  of  a  deep  rich  Kjj^^- 
raising  its  large  inflorescences  6ft  to  8ft  in  the  air.  The  e 
are  unusual  in  appearance,  and  give  an  aspect  of  uniqueness  to 
the  surroundings.  It  is  not  a  hardy  plant,  reouiring  the  pro- 
tection of  a  greenhouse  during  the  winter,  and  this  is  its  one 
drawback.  It  is  often  desirable  to  produce  an  effect  of  upright 
lines,  and  for  this  purpose  nothing  is  better  than  the  Cat-tails, 
which  are  so  abundant  in  some  of  our  marshes.  P^ither  or  both 
species  may  be  used,  the  one  with  tJie  narrow  leaves  (Typha 
angustifolia)  perhaps  being  more  graceful  than  the  broadrleaved 
form  (Typha  laflfolia).  For  a  decorative  plant  for  the  shallow 
water  near  the  margin  of  the  pond,  one  snould  not  forget  the 
Arrow-heads  (Sagittaria),  of  which  there  are  sevenal  species 
available. 

With  the  above  plants  to  select  from  and  such  others  as  indi- 
vidual taste  may  choose,  a  varif^d  and  effective  frame  may  be 
made  for  our  water  ^rden.  If  you  wish  to  introduce  some- 
thing of  a  tropical  effect  into  the  surroundings,  use  some  of 
the  Aralias,  already  referred  to,  to  which  add  a  few  specimens 
of  the  Castor-oil  plant  (Ricinus  communis),  its  star-shaped 
leaves  standing  out  against  the  other  foliage.  If  you  wish  to 
carrv  this  tropical  effect  still  further,  introduce  a  plant  or  two 
of  the  Abyssinian  Banana  (Musa  Enscte),  a  quick  grower  from 
seed,  with  ample  broad  leaves.  The  Thalias  (Thalia  dealbata 
and  T.  divaricata)  are  available  also.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
state  that  all  these  plants,  with  the  exception  of  the  Aralias, 
are  tender,  and  need  the  protection  of  a  greenhouse  during  the 
winter. 

The  Water  Lilisf. 

So  much  for  the  frame  or  frinf^e  of  our  water  garden.  Now, 
what  shall  we  use  in  the  garden  itself?  Here  we  may  explore 
the  realms  of  horticultural  knowledge  and  select  some  of  the 
choicest  plants.  Of  course,  the  plants  of  first  interest  are  the 
Water  Lilies.  The  large  Royal  Water  Lilies  of  South  America 
belong  here  also,  but  I  will  consider  them  later.  The  horticul- 
turist's art  has  supplied  many  superb  things  by  the  careful 
perpetuation  of  occasional  strains  or  by  the  creation  of  new  ones 
through  the  medium  of  hybridisation.  I  shall  consider  first 
only  the  hardy  sorts,  leaving  the  more  tender  kinds  for  con- 
sideration when  I  treat  of  the  Royal  Water  Lilies  (Victoria^, 

♦  A  lecture  delivered  before  the  New  York  Floristg'  Club,  Monday  evening*, 
October  14th,  1907,  by  G.  V.  Nash,  of  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden. 
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which  require  a  similar  treatment.  Among  the  white-flowered 
forms  there  is  nothing  more  dainty  or  attractive  than  our 
own  native  (N.  American)  Pond  Lily  or  Water  Lily  (Nymphwa 
odorata),  that  graceful  frequenter  of  our  lakes  and  pones  or 
filowly  movins  streams.  Its  delicious  f  rasranoe  and  dainty  form 
place  it  in  the  foremost  rank.  The  tuberous  Water  Lily  (N. 
tuberosa),  also  a  superb  white,  but  lacking  the  delicious  per- 
fume of  the  other,  is  a  welcome  addition.  The  collection  is  not 
complete  without  the  little  pygmy  Water  Lily  (N.  tetragona, 
or  N.  pygmfea),  the  smallest  of  its  kind,  with  w^hite  flowers 
sometimes  under  2in  in  diameter.  In  native  hardy 
yellow  Lilies,  we  have  the  Florida  plant  (N.  flava),  unfortu- 
nately a  shy  bloomer,  and  less  desirable  for  that  reason;  and 
the  Mexican  Lily  (Nymphsea  mexicana),  a  native  of  Mexico  and 
western  Texas,  more  desirable,  as  it  is  equally  hardy  and  blooms 
freely.  The  only  pink  Lily  we  have  native  is  a  form  of  our 
common  pond  Luy,  known  as  the  pink  or  Cape  Cod  Water  Lily 
(Nvrnphiea  odorata  rcsea).  This  differs  from  the  white  form 
only  in  its  pink  flowers. 

When  we  approach  those  produced  artificially  we  have  a 
larger  selection.  Here  the  productions  of  M.  Latour-Marliac, 
a  Frenchman,  stand  w^ithout  rival.  He  astounded  the  world  of 
horticulture  between  1885  and  1890  with  his  creations,  and 
since  then  has  been  making  almost  annual  additions  to  his 
achievements.  He  guarded  so  well  the  secrets  of  parentage  of 
his  hybrids  that  little  is  definitely  known  about  them.  HJs 
yellows  were  perhaps  derived  from  Nymplispa  (CastaliaJ  mexi- 
cana ;  his  pinks  from  Nymphtea  odorata  rosea :  those  witn  red  at 
the  centre  from  N.  alba  rubra,  of  Northern  Europe ;  Nymphsoa 
tetragona  was  certainly  one  of  the  parents  of  one,  his  dwarf 
yellow,  N.  helvola:  while  N.  odorata  must  certainly  enter  into 
the  problem.  With  these  factors  he  has  produced  combinations 
and  effects  of  colour  which  have  wonderfullv  broadened  the  field 
of  use  of  these  flowers  in  water  ^rdens.  All  of  the  many  beau- 
tiful things  created  by  this  genius  cannot  here  be  enumerated, 
but  only  a  few  of  the  choicest.  Standing  in  the  front  rank  is 
Nymphsea  Marliaoea  chromatella,  one  of  his  first  introductions, 
and,  perhaps,  the  most  popular  of  all.  It  is  perfectly  hardv,  a 
vigorous  grower,  and  a  free  bloomer;  its  charming  yellow 
flowers,  always  a  delight,  resemble  in  form  those  of  our  own 
native  white  lily.  Yellow  Lilies  are  scarce,  and  this  is  a  gem 
among  them.  It  was  introduced  about  1888,  and  was  said  by  its 
creator  to  be  a  hybrid  of  N.  alba  and  N.  mexicana.  Another 
desirable  yellow  is  helvola,  also  said  to  have  mexicana  blood  in 
it,  the  other  parent  being  tetragona,  the  pygmy  Lily.  Cer- 
tainly it  has  the  yeUow  colour  and  spotted  leaves  of  the  former, 
and  18  intermediate  in  size  between  the  two.  It  is  well  worth 
growing. 

About  1889  Marliac  introduced  two  pink  forms,  said  to  be 
hybrids  between  alba  and  odorata  rosea.  These  are  Marliacea 
camea  and  Marliacea  rosea.  They  are  very  dose,  differing 
only  in  the  deeper  colour  of  the  variety  rosea,  which  is  the  pre- 
ferable form.  With  alba  rubra  apparently  as  one  of  the  parents, 
Marliac  produced  a  number  of  surprising  forms,  all  being  per- 
meated to  a  greater  or  less  degree  with  the  deep  colour  of  the 
parent  referred  to  above.  The  most  pronounced  of  all  of  these 
in  the  depth  of  colour  is  Nymphaea  Wm.  Falconer,  of  a  deep  rich 
claret,  a  Lily  which  should  grace  aD  collections.  Near  to  tnis  in 
colour  is  N.  James  Brydon.  Those  in  which  another  element 
becomes  prominent,  introduced  perhaps  by  N.  mexicana,  have 
the  centre  of  the  flower  a  deep  red,  with  the  ends  of  the  petals 
yellow.  N.  Seignoureti,  N.  aurora,  and  N.  gloriosa  are  of  this 
kind,  and  are  revelations  among  the  Water  Lilies.  There  are 
other  hybrids  to  be  had,  differing  in  colour  and  markings,  so 
that  individual  tastes  may  be  consulted. 

Among  the  white-flowered  Lilies,  next  to  odorata,  is  alba 
candidissima,  said  to  be  a  hybrid  of  Candida  and  alba,  of  Greece. 
It  is  a  vigorous  grower,  and  must  be  held  in  check,  or  it  will 
run  wild.  Another  desirable  white- flowered  Lily  is  Glad- 
stoniana,  with  large  flowers,  said  to  be  a  variant  from  alba, 
and  introduced  by  Mr.  Richardson,  of  Ohio. 
(To  be  continued.) 


Garden  Ornaments. 

Drinking  Fountainff. 

This  third  note  of  the  present  series,  with  its  accompanying 
illustration,  may  brin^  to  mind  some  pretty  drinking  fountains, 
but  we  venture  to  think  there  can  be  few  that  can  surpass  in 
dignity  and  beauty  the  one  here  shown.  It  is  made  of  free- 
stone, and  is  ornamented  beneath  the  eloping  headpiece  with 
coloured  flowers  and  fir-cones,  done  in  delf .  Such  fountains  are 
usually  only  found  in  public  parks  or  gardens,  where  they  are 
actually  essential.  It  is  no  uncommon  sight  to  see  quite  a 
cflrowd  of  little  children  clambering  for  water  at  a  drinking 
fountain  on  a  warm  summer's  day.— A.  N. 


Tbe  Palm  Gaidens,  FranklQit. 

The  city  of  Frankfurt  is  situated  in  a  large  plain,  and  upcm 
both  banks  of  the  river  Main.  It  contains  over  3CX),000  inhabi- 
tants, including  a  garrison  of  3,000  troops.  Many  of  the  rail- 
ways have  Frankfurt  for  a  centre,  which  tends  to  make  the  city 
one  of  the  most  important  in  Germany;  commercially,  its 
influence  is  felt  far  and  wide,  and  its  magnificent  buildings,  the 
grand  milway  station,  post  oflBce,  opera  houee,  and  exchange, 
have  a  great  reputation.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are  many 
excellent  educational  instiitut  ions. 

The  portion  of  the  city  that  concerns  us  most  is  the  palm  . 
garden.  It  was  founded  in  1869  by  a  private  company,  and 
completed  a  few  years  later.  At  the  present  time  it  is  run  by 
the  municipal  authorities.  Entering  by  the  main  gate^  we 
notice  a  large  space  laid  out  in  beds  of  various  shapes,  witn  a 
fountain  in  the  oentj-e.  Carpet  bedding  is  carried  out  to  a 
large  extent,  while  batches  of  Cannas  and  tall  Palms  are  dotted 
here  and  there  round  the  outside.  Close  by  is  a  first-class 
restaurant,  at  the  back  of  which  is  the  palm  house.  .Many 
large  specimens  are  to  be  found  here,  and  it  might  easily  be 
termed  the  palm  house  of  Kew  on  a  smaller  scale.  On  ^e 
right  is  a  bandstand  and  tables  for  light  refreshment.  This 
portion  of  the  garden  is  lit  up  with  electric  light,  and  the  pro- 
menade is  largely  patronised  every  evening.  In  the  grounds 
are  several  ponds  containing  water-loving  plants,  and  the  email 
lake  is  used  by  those  who  enjoy  a  row.  At  one  end  of  the  lake 
is  a  miniature  waterfall  and  a  Swiss  chalet,  from  the  top  of 
which  some  splendid  views  are  obtained.  The  undulated 
grounds,  fountains,  little  nooks  and  coiTiers,  and  groups  of 
3irubs,  present  a  very  pleasing  and  beautiful  picture. 

Wending  our  way  round  to  the  right  a  large  number  of 
young  Conifers  were  noticed ;  a  §^od  specimen  of  Rubus  odo- 
ratus,  and  many  Clematises  were  m  full  bloom.  We  now  come 
to  the  range  ot  glass  houses.  The  centre  is  filled  with  pad ms, 
Musas,  and  tall  growing  plants,  all  planted  out;  and  lejading 
out  of  here  on  either  side  are  thirteen  divisions  set  aside  for 
displaying  some  of  Nature's  treasures,  as  they  come  round  in 
their  season.  No.  1  was  largely  filled  with  Caladiums,  all 
plunged  or  planted  out,  with  a  small  Selagmella  growing  be- 
tween. Tlie  roof  is  covered  with  Begonias  of  the  ooccanea  type, 
and  along  the  front  Panicum  variegatum  hang  down  to  the 

^fo  2  consisted  of  Anthuriums  in  variety,  and  Dichorisandras 
on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  in  glass  side  lights  were  very  fine 
specimens  of  Bertolonias,  Sonerilas,  Peperomias,  &c.  Bertolonia 
Comte  de  Kerchove  was  exceptionally  fine;  grand  pJants  in 
48-siEe  pots.  Several  good  pieces  of  Calathea  zebrina  were 
noted,  and  a  little  bat<3i  of  AnoEctochilus.  No.  3  was  a  perfect 
blaze  of  colour;  Pelargoniums  and  Fuchsias  on  the  stage,  and 
TropsBolums  on  the  roof,  all  in  full  bloom. 

No  4  is  the  Victoria  regia  house.  The  Giant  I^ily  is  the 
chief  attraction  here,  and  for  the  benefit  of  visitors  who  cannot 
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cx)me  during  the  day  this  division  Ls  Iighte<i  with  electricity  at 
night.  The  Victoria  regia  had  eleven  nice  leaves,  all  in.  perfect 
iiealth,  and 'one  flower.  In  the  same  tank  is  grown  turyale 
ferox,  and  a  quantity  of  Nymphfeias  round  the  side.  At  each 
corner  of  the  house  ai6  four  smaller  tanks,  containing  Nym- 
pha'as,  Nelumbium  spcciosum,  Sai^ittaria  papillosia,  and  Eich- 
ornea  speciosa.  Another  plant  witn  bold  foliage  and  handsome 
yellow  flowers  wa-s  Canna  flaccida;  and  very  suitable  com- 
panions are  the  Hedychiunis.  Round  the  edge  of  the  tanks 
large  Caladiums  are  placed ;  and  several  Stanhopeas  were  also 
in  flower. 

No.  5  is  fillod  with  a  collection  of  stove  plants,  Dracaenas, 
ferns,  palms,  and  Cycads. 

No.  6  contained  va.rious  member  of  the  Cacti  family,  but 
nothing  striking  in  flower. 

No.  7  had  a  large  batch  of  Begonias,  fremperflorens  section, 
groups  of  Pentsteraons,  Nicotiana  Sandera*,  blue  Hydrangeas, 
and  Cannas. 

No.  8,  on  one  side  was  a  background  of  Petunias,  and  in  front 
the  pretty  blue  Torenia  Fournieri,  the  two  making  a  fine  dis- 
play. The  variety  alba  was  there,  also  a  ver^  dark  rich  variety. 
ial>elled  compacta.  Lilium  longifolium  occupied,  the  centre,  ana 
dark  red  tuberous  rooted  Begonias  the  opposite  side. 

In  No.  9  were  Nepenthe'*?,  but  not  in  ni-st-class  condition;  a 
.small  collection  of  economic  plants,  a  few  Pitcairnias,  and  other 
plants  of  a  r>imilar  habit. 

Nc<s.  10  and  11  contained  the  collection  of  orchids.  Among 
tho^  in  flower  was  Hhynchostylis  retusa,  with  three  Large 
spikes,  several  Plialaeuopsis  Riinastadiana,  Vanda  multiflora, 
and  a  magnificent  display  of  Stanhopeas.  A  strong  plant  of 
liyoaste  Cobbiana  furaished  with  a  quantity  of  flower,  a  few 
One idi urns,  and  a  good  show  of  the  well-known  species. 

No.  12  is  a  house  devoted  to  Begonias,  and  many  were  in 
flower.  No.  13  largely  consisted  of  Begonias,  grown  for  the 
beauty,  of  the  foliage  alone;  a  small  collection  of  Selaginellas, 
which  were  in  good  condition  ;  but  the  group  of  Sarracenias 
weVe  not  by  any  means  captivating,  though  a  few  good  speci- 
mens \vere  there,  S.  Oatc^boei  especially  so.  Darlingtonia 
californica  was  repr€f*entod  by  two  or  three  large  pieces. 

The  paths  are  made  of  fine  gravel,  which  is  not  only  better 
for  the  plants,  but  the  visitor  is  spared  the  trouble  of  getting 
his  feet  wet ;  in  some  public  gardens  the  gangways  are  paved 
with  brick  or  stone.  To  xnaintain  these  in  a  moist  conaition 
they  have  to  be  sprinkled  several  times  each  day,  which  causes 
con.siderable  incjonvenienoe,  especially  to  lady  visitors.  This  is 
to  a  great  extent  prevent^  if  the  walks  are  made  of  gnavel,  or 
similar  to  those  in  the  temperate  house  at  Kew. 

The  gardens  have  been  carefully  laid  out,  and  as  time  goee 
on  the  trees  and  shrubs  will  greatly  improve.  Everything  is 
kept  in  good  order,  and  most  of  the  plants  neatly  labelled.  The 
charge  for  admission  is  one  mark,  and  to  plant-lovers  it  is  a 
good  investment.— T.  W.  B.,  August,  1907. 


Notices  of  Books. 

Story  of  the  Modbsn  Gbevnhousb.    Mbssenoib  and  Co.,  Ltd.» 
Loughborough,    Is. 

Two  exceeainglv  well  illustrated  publications  have  reached 
us  trom  Messrs.  Messenger  and  Co.,  the  well-known  horticul- 
tural builders  and  heating  engineers  of  Loughborcxugh.  One  of 
the  ipublioations  deals  exhaustively  with  the  *^  Story  of  the 
Modern  Greenhouse,"  gives  great  numbers  of  clear  illustrations, 
and  explains  fully  the  various  details  connected  with  the  con- 
struction of  moaern  greenhouses,  also  full  particulars  of  the 
works  of  the  firm.  Altogether  it  is  an  interesting  and  extremely 
u^eful  shillingsworth.  The  accompanying  catalogue,  which 
is  eicellently  bound,  contains  a  very  large  number  of  illustra- 
tions of  work  carried  out  by  the  firm,  furnishing  approacimate 
prices  for  erecting  glass  structures  of  all  descriptions,  and  is 
thomughly  worth  the  perusal  of  those  who  contemplate  building 
or  are  interested  in  such  work. 
Tub    Alphabet    of    Gardening,    by    T.   W.  Sanders,    F.L.S. 

Illustrated.    W.  H.  and  L.  Collinobidoe,  London.    Is, 

This  book  must  be  of  very  ^reat  sei*vice  to  young  gardeners 
and  amateurs  particularly,  as  it  seems  to  us  to  conibine,  in  an 
eminently  satisfactory  manner,  the  theory  (or  science)  ancl 
practice  of  horticulture.  The  author  has  not  omitt^,  either, 
to  make  his  directions  more  understandable  by  the  use  of  draw- 
ings. Herein  will  be  found  notes  on  fertilisers,  like  basic  slag, 
dried  and  clotted  blood,  kainit,  superphosphate,  and  such  like. 
A  chapter  is,  indeed^  devoted  to  manures;  and  there  are  other 
chapt^ra  on  hybridising,  propagation,  soils,  seed  sowing,  plant- 
ing, watering,  hotbeds,  &c.,  &c. :  while  greenhouses  and  frames, 
heating  apparatus,  garden  utensils  and  sundries  are  fittingly 
alluded  to.  The  pages  devoted  to  a  botanical  account  of 
plant  life  will  be  most  welcome  to  many,  and  so  will  those  on 
budding,  grafting,  and  pruning. 

The  work  extends  to  over  180  pages,  is  well  printed,  and 
strongly  bound,  while  to  complete  its  value  there  is  an  excellent 
index.     It  is  a  book  that  one  can  recommend. 


^Mm0i^^ 


Ootdoor  Figs. 

AVili  some  reader,  experienced  in  the  cultivation  of  Figs  out 
of  doors,  give  me  information  as  to  a  question  upon  which  I  am 
in  doubt  r*  A  number  of  young  trees  j^lanted  last  year  as 
standards,  and  three  much  older,  are  bearing  fruit  from  half  to 
three-quarters  of  the  full  sisse,  far  too  late  to  ripen  this-  season. 
Should  I  pick  them  off?  To  ripen  next  season  they  should  be 
alwut  tho  size  of  large  peas,  I  believe.  As  they  are,  I  presume 
that  they  will  dry  up  during  the  \\  inter.— South  Sussex. 

<«■■>  * 

MiH  in  Class  1. 

I  was  very  glad  to  see  a  reply  from  the  judges  re  their  de- 
cision in  class  1,  bnt  with  very  great  respect  to  them  I  must 
say  I  am  not  at  all  satisfied  with  their  explanation.     If,  as  thev 


doing  this  they  must  liave  been  absolutely  satisfied  that  I  had 
the  best  collection,  and  I  should  like  to  kiiow  who  caused  them 
to  alter  their  decision.  Do  they  mean  to  say  that  after  award- 
ing me  first  priae  they  were  not  satisfied,  and  then  tasted  my 
Grapes?  or,  after  they  had  finished  judging,  was  their  attention 
called  to  the  fact  that  my  Grapes  were  not  Musoats,  and  that 
caused  them  to  reverse  tjie  labels?  I  note  the  judges  say  they 
are  not  responsible  for  the  naming  of  my  Grapes,  but  "surely 
judges  .selected  for  such  an  important  exhibition  should  be  quali- 
fied to  satisfy  exhibitors  as  to  the  names  of  the  variety  or  kind 
of  fruit  which  they  decide  is  not  truly  named.  At  the  Guild- 
ford Chrysanthemum  Society's  exhibition,  held  on  November  6 
and  7,  I  was  awarded  first  prize  for  Musoats  cut  from  the  same 
rods,  and  judged  by  three  gardeners  well  known  in  the  horticul- 
tural world.  Apologising  for  trespassing  so  much  in  your 
valuable  paper,  and  thanking  you  once  again,— Jambs  Ix>ck. 


i«#H 

CoDcernlDg  Apples  and  Ibe  Election. 

As  "H.  D.,"  our  versatile  and  genuinely  national  instructor 
'\i\  the  mysteries  of  the  fruit  cult,  says  he  is  looking  forward 
with  great  eagerness  to  what  others  have  to  say  on  the  Apple 
election,  and  seeing  that  as  yet  iM>thing  has  been  written,  I 
hasten  to  try  to  satisfy  his  wish  by  the  expression  of  a  few 
thoughts  that  liave  occurred  to  me  on  the  subject. 

The  manifold  aspecis  under  which  the  most  popular  of  fruits, 
our  Apple,  is  considered  in  your  columns  of  7th  November,  in 
relation  to  the  selection  of  best  sorts,  should  be  highly  instruc- 
tive to  rising  talents  who  are  confronted  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  choice  of  sorts,  either  as  a  start,  or  as.  an  addition  to 
or  substitution  in  already  existing  collections.  The  election 
should  appeal  to  the  predominating  middle  section  of  private 
pix>duoer8,  leaving  the  more  extensive  estates  t^  lit<erally  try 
each  and  every  variety  presented  in  nurserymen's  catalogues. 
A  Good  Wobd   fob  Insect  "Pests." 

That  there  should  have  been  a  greater  response  to  the  sug- 
gestion of  this  election  tlian  to  that  of  a  year  ago,  and  that 
chiefly  other  names  sliould  have  contributed,  is  only  natural, 
for  there  are  greatly  more  successful  head  gardeners  Vorking  on 
private  properties  than  there  are  successful  market  gardenera 
in  this  connection,  the  bulk  of  the  former  glowing  the  fruit, 
while  as  to  the  latter,  most  of  them  are  al&wing  it  to  grow! 
Tliere  is  possibly  not  one  of  the  latter  who  would  think  of  the 
operation  of  thinniimj  a  crop,  and  this  very  heaFily  in  a  glut, 
such  as  we  had,  for  instance,  admittedly,  of  Plums.  But  haa 
some  insect  pest  destroyed  half  that  glut  what  an  outcry  should 
we  have  heard ;  yet  what  natural  benefit  there  might  not  have 
been!  The  trees  might  have  been  able  to  grow  the  other  half 
next  season  instead  of  possibly  next  to  none  after  such  an 
exhaustive  crop  as  this  year. 

Speaking  of  in.sect  pests  there  is  agood  deal  of  supersti- 
tious awe  prevailing  ooncserning  them.  They  would  be  quite  a 
relief  rather  frequently,  and  less  money  might  be  wasted  over 
their  extermination  in  looking  at  the  matter  fiom  a  more  un- 
conventional and  unfamiliar  point  of  view.  I  have  seen  the 
indispensable  grease  bands  annually  applied  and  left  on  the 
trees  until  next  season.  I  have  simultaneously  seen  such  pro- 
tected trees  left  overladen  with  fruit;  on  private  estates,  for 
instance,  the  liord  Sufiield  Apple,  all  in  clusters  of  five  to  eeveii 
Apples,  u.seles.s1y  small,  and  yet  the  regular  grease  bands  placed 
on  purpose  to  prevent  insect  thinning  of  the  crop.  These 
caluminated  pests  are,  in  fact,  a  regular  godsend  for  the  unin- 
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telligent  gardener;  kindly  Mother  Nature' sends  them  to  his 
aid.  Were  we  to  eetablish  a  few  oolojiies  of  ladybirds  jand  study 
their  habits  of  life,  and  send  them  on  their  life's  errand  when 
the  ubiquitous  aphis  arrivee,  expense  would  be  infinitely  mini- 
mieed.  Why  should  there  not  be  establishments  for  the  rear- 
ing of  friendly  foes?  Our  transatlantic  frientls  are  very  fertile 
in  ideas  on  tlie  subject,  and  achieve  wonders.  Our  Hop  growers 
in  applying  their  washes  destroy  friend  and  foe  together,  show- 
ing want  of  discernment  like'  their  neighbours  in  th^  fruit 
industry. 

But  this  is  rather  a  digression !  The  lesser  interest  of  market 
growers  in  such  matters  is  affirmed  by  the  late  show  at  the 
Royal  HoTticultui>al  Hall,  where  there  was  onlv  one  exhibitor 
in  No.  17  (market  garden)  class;  a  most  deplorable  attitude 
when  the  importance  of  the  industry  is  considered.  This  is  one 
branch  of  that  great  domain,  the  organic  i)roduction  in  tnese 
Isles,  that  great  stepchild  of  the  nation,  which  latter  sacrifices 
its  truer  inexhaustible  wealth  in  the  pursuit  of  the  less  true. 
The  inorganic  wealth  is  exhaustible,  and  herein  is  a  simple  and 
brief  exposition  of  the  cause  of  the  ills,  social  and  economic, 
under  which  the  nation  actually  laboura,  and  which  acconntfi 
for  its  progress  being  retarded.* 

Mebits  of  Applks. 

Haying  wandered  again  I  must  hasten  to  mend  my  ways, 
and  come  nearer  to  the  chief  issue  of  our  problem.  I  shpula 
like  to  suggest  that  twelve  varieties  of  both  cooking  and  dessert 
sorts  is  scarcely  the  best  proportion  for  private  growers.  There 
should  rather  be  eighteen  des.sert  to  nine  cooking  varieties,  for 
this  reason :  the  latter  series  well  covers,  first  of  all,  the  most 
extended  season ;  secondly,  flavour  in  variety,  and  different 
sections  of  season  for  each*,  constitutes  a  duplex  appreciation  of 
characters  for  dessert,  wliile  the  act  of  cooking  itself  destroys 
the  milder  differences  in  culinary  sorts,  further  disguised  as 
they  are  by  more  or  less  ample  addition  of  sugar.  A  com- 
petent palate  might  distingui.sh  between  eighteen  sorts  blind- 
folded, a  feat  he  could  not  accomplish  with  even  nine  varieties 
tried  after  cooking  and  preparing.  Extension  of  the  latter 
cla.ss  seems  comparatively  superfluous,  whereas  a  distinct  zest 
is  provided  for  the  different  dessert  sorts  for  an  educated  palate. 
It  is  the  relative  absence  of  this  education  which  accounts, 
probably,  for  the  prominence  of  merely  "popular"  soi-ts,  boy's 
Apples,  and  maintaining  their  position  in  spite  of  their  merited 
extinction  in  consequence  of  newer,  mucn  more  tasty,  and 
equally  productive  varieties.  The  most  striking  sort  under  this 
head  is  the  King  of  Pippins.  As  to  Allington,  its  size,  mostly 
too  large,  reduces  its  flavour  to  vanishing  point,  and  mere 
acidity  remains,  stamping  it  a  culinary  variety,  except  in  the 
size  of  only  4o«  weight,  which  are  pleasant  enough  in  flavour, 
but  apparently  too  much  in  a  minority.  Stunner  Pippin  is 
greatly  behind  Allan's  Everlasting  for  a  similar  pait  of  the 
season.  Mother  is  very  variable,  and  partakes  of  the  disad- 
vantages of  the  Allington,  the  larger  sizes  being  inferior. 
Beauty  of  Bath  isonly  for  the  eye.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  not  worth 
growing,  and  Irish  Peach  utterly  extinguishes  it.  Manning- 
ton's  Pearmain,  Duke  of  Devonshire,  3t.  Edmund's  Pippin,  and 
Egremont  Russet  should  be  among  the  dozen.  Charles  Ross  is 
also  inferior  to  its  reputation ;  and  a  mistake  to  create,  the 
same  as  crossing  Ribston  with  the  bulky  Peasgood's  Nonesi*ch. 
The  sensational  element  of  the  parentage  of  the  former, 
favoured  an  enterprising  Kentish  grower  in  being  able  to 
launch  the  variety  on  the  top  of  the  wave,  for  he  was  rewarded 
with  obtaining  two  guineas  for  maidens  in  the  first  rush. 

It  strikes  me  that  those  interested  in  croes  breeding  should 
choose  other  sorts  than  such  as  are  habitually  preferred.  My 
suggestion  would  be  to  cross  the  flavourless  Worcestershire 
Pearmain  with  Devonshire  Red,  as  well  as  with  Irish  Peach 
and  Lady  Sudeley ;  or  to  cross  Cardinal  with  the  same  three 
varieties';  also  Wealthy  with  such  soits,  to  which  other  full 
flavoured  sorts  might  be  added,  such  as  Cornish  Gilliflower  and 
Kerry  Pippin. 

The    GBA.VBN8TBIN.  ^ 

The  most  distinctly  underrated  Apple  is  the  Gravenstein, 
which  far  exceeds  Irish  Peach  in  aroma,  and  captivates  also  by 
its  beautiful  appearance  and  size,  being  equally  juicy  if  eaten 
from  the  tree  in  September.  Messrs.  Cannell  again  showed,  as 
usual,  a  very  handsome  dish  of  the  Gnavenstein  at  the  annual 
•  show  at  the  Horticultural  Hall.  It  is  quite  as  handsome  as 
Lady  Sudeley,  which  the  Gravefistein  equals  in  size  and  shape. 
Our  two  ohoioest  Pippins,  together  with  the  two  last  named 
varieties,  form  a  quartette  this  side  of  Christmas  which  chal- 
lenges all  other  combinations.  The  single  exhibitor  in  the 
market  garden  class  referred  to  places  the  Gravenstein  as  the 
best  before  the  season  of  Cox's  Orange  Pippin ;  but  in  his 
branch  of  industry  he  does  not  find  Gravenstein  sufficiently  pro- 
ductive. The  variety  is  the  most  highly  prized  in  its  native 
region,  Germany,  and  it  forms  also  the  backbone  of  Canadian 
sorts.  Thousands  of  barrels  from  Canada  have  arrived  annually 
for  several  decades,  but  alas!  the  high  aroma  and  sprightliness 
disappear  before  we. can  obtain  them.  The  Kaiser  being  our 
guest  at  this  juncture,  it  may  be  opportune  to  add  that  in  a  dk- 
cassion  on  these  merits  a  rew  years  ago  in  "The  Gardener's 


Chronicle,"  the  great  Berlin  nurserymen,  Messi-s.  Spath,  contri- 
buted the  information  that  the  Kaiser  enjoyed  the  Apple  daily 
as  long  as  its  season  lasted.     It  should  succeed  well  in  all  p^s- 
of  England,  and.  not  unlikely     in     Scotland    as     well,  having 
originated  in  North  Germany  in  latitude  54deg.  - 

Another  variety  likely  to  be  patronised  infinitely  more  than 
it  is,  is  Gascoyne's  Scarlet,  one  of  the  grandest  coloured  Apples 
in  existence,  and  good  to  eat  from  December  to  February.  I 
think  Bnamley'fi  Seedling  is  overrated  by  far,  and  is  likely  to 
lose  its  lead.  On  the  other  hand,  I  agree  with  "H.  D."  as  to 
Scarlet  Nonpareil,  which  has  no  superior  after  Christmas.  I 
have  this  variety,  as  well     as     Allan's     Everlasting,  still  un- 

fathered,  and  the  fniit  continues  to  cling  finally  to  the  tree.     1 
ave  just  picked  a  very  superior  crqp  of  Melon  Apples  of  re- 
markable colour;  fine  for  the  table  in  January. 

Re  Hesling-in  Trees. 

Noticing  a  further  contribution  from  "H.  D.,"  on  pa^o  464 
of  the  same  issue  (November  7),  a  few  passages  of  which  invite 
criticism,  I  should  like  to  draw  attention  to  them.  I  have  not 
yet  tried  the  system  of  heeling  in  during  autumn,  and  finishing 
planting  in  February.  I  am  afraid  that  the  tenderness  of  the 
newly  formed  rootlets  would  break  most  of  them  in  the  second 
operation,  and  might  inflict  the  need  of  a  fresh  start  coi  the 
tree,  or  double  work.  Planting  twice  as  thickly  originally,  and 
removing  alternate  trees  to  other. quarters  after  a  few  years  I 
think  the  finest  practice.  Better  still  would  it  be  if  the  trees 
left  behind  were  also  then  transplanted,  which  would  be  the 
real  making  of  the  whole  of  the  trees,  and  help  to  prolong  their 
life.  I  should  like  to  state  that  I  write  witn  regard  to  bush 
forms,  having  no  faith  in  standard  forms  whatever,  for  more 
than  a  dozen  good  reasons. 

Another  controversial  item  is  the  ''shaking  the  tree"  in  the 
operation  of  planting.  When  all  the  roots  are  laid  out  at  full 
len^h  and  covered  any  shake  given  pulls  all  the  roots  out  of 
their  ideal  position  previously  established,  and  I  oan  quite 
imagine  a  habitual  excess  of  vigour  applied  to  accentuate  that 
undesirable  result.  A  third  point  on  which  opinions  differ  is 
the  depth  of  planting  of  grafted  trees.  If  the  junction  is 
covered  with  soil,  y<^ung  roots  start  from  the  grafted  portion, 
and  do  so  with  great  vigour  in  some  sorts,  with  the  result  that 
the  tree  is  virtually  on  its  own  roots  within  a  few  years,  with 
a  complete  change  from  results  anticipated  from  the  aid  of  the 
stock.  We  are  only  experimenting  as  yet  on  the  fringe  of  a 
great  industry,  and*^  methodical  trials  are,  alas!  still  much  too 
far  between,  compared  to  which  all  manuring  is  a  compara- 
tively unimportant  factor.  I  only  mulch  at  the  end  of  xMay, 
and  that  only  for  well  promising  crops.— H.  H.  RjiSCHKN, 
Sidcup,  14th  Novemljer,  1907. 


Boards  y.  Vises. 

On  page  45(3,  in  the  editorial  notes,  attention  is  again  palled 
to  this  matter  which  has  at  various  times  been  so  much  dis- 
cussed. Few  indeed  will  dispute  the  attmctiveness  of  flowers 
cut  with  long  stems  and  arranged  in  vasos.  At  many  exhibi- 
t'ons  they  form  one  of  the  greatest  features  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  that  sy>:tem  a  good  many  years  ago  added  a  new  interest 
to  Chrysanthemum  flowers  generally.'  To  attempt,  however,  to 
abolish  boards  altogether  is,  to  my  mind,  little  short  of  mad- 
ness. In  the  first  xJlace,  when  flowers  are  staged  on  boards  it  is 
possible  to  examine  every  one  critically  and  take  special  note  of 
varieties.  In  the  second  place  the  flowers  on  boards  form  a' 
splendid  foreground  to  others  set  up  in  vases.  In  the  old  days 
the  centres  Sf  tables  arranged  with  cut  blooms  on  either  side 
were  often  too  flat  and  lacked  boldness,  but  the  introduction 
of  vases  enabled  this  weakness  to  be  completely  overcome.  There 
is  undoubtedly  room,  an.d  need  for,  both  .systems ;  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  those  who  are  foolish  enough  to  abolish  boards 
altogether  will  soon  find  not  only  that  interest  in  the  show  will 
be  lessened,  but  also  that  competition  too  will  be  greatly  re- 
stricted. Ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  when  the  vase  s>;stem  was 
becoming  the  rage.  I  predicted  that,  much  as  I  admired  it,  it 
would  not  for  long  be  popular  with  exhibitors,  on  account  of 
the  labour,  expense,  and  difliculty  of  carrying  large  numbers  of 
blooms  long  distances.  It  seems  that  prediction  is  gradually 
becoming  verified,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  many  pooh-. 
i>oohed  it  at  the  time,  on  account  of  the  splendid  arrangenients 
some  exhibitors  had  perfected  for  the  transport  of  their  blooms. 
Splendid  armrigements,  however,  entail  extra  expense,  and  un- 
less the  prizes  for  flowers  arranged  in  vases  are  considerably  in- 
creased, the  hard  fought  contests  and  grandly-filled  classes  of 
ton  or  fifteen  years  ago  are  not  likely  to  be  equalled  at  future 
shows.  Why  not  confine  the  competitron  for  flowers  in  vases  to 
local  classes?  Growers  from  a  distance  would  then  come  for- 
ward in  greater  numbers  to  exhibit  in  classes  provided  for 
blooms  on' boards,  always  provided  good  prizes  were  offered. 
Chrvsanthemum  growing  is  not  the  rage  it  once  was ;  who  can 
say  this  is  not  due  to  the  preponderance  of  vase  classes  ?— H.  D. 

[We  beg  to  acknowledge  another  letter  on  this  subject  from 
Mr.  W.  WVJls.] 
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A  Selection  ^of 

DBflSSBT 

Name. 

Beaatj  of  Bath      

Mr.  Qladfltone        

DeyoDBhire  Qnarrenden  ... 

Ladj  Sndeley  

Irish  Peach 

Woroestershire  Pearmain... 

James  Qriere         

Mother  Apple 

Marg^...        ..,        

King  of  the  Pippins 

Adam's  Pearmain 

Manningrton*s  Pearmain  ... 
•Cox's  Orange  Pippin 

Allington  Pippin    

Blenheim  Or^mge 

*Bibs#on  Pippin       

•Claygate  Pearmain 

Scarlet  Nonpareil 

Sturmer  Pippin      


the  Best  Apples. 

Vasibtibs. 

Season. 
Jnlj  and  August. 
Mid-July  and  August. 
August  and  September. 
August  and  September. 
Early  August. 
September  and  October. 
September  to  November. 
Oetober. 

October  and  NoTember. 
October  to  February. 
November  to  January. 
November  to  February. 
November  to  April. 
November  to  February. 
November  to  February. 
November  to  February. 
January  to  March. 
January  to  April. 
March  to  June. 


CULINABT    VaBISTIBP. 


Name. 

Lord  Qrosvenor       

Lord  SuflSeld  

To*iVm  Seedling        

Ecklinville  Seedling         

Stirling  Castle         

Grenadier      

♦Warner's  King        ...        

Bismarck       

Peasgood's  Nonesuch       

Tower  of  Glamis 

Newton  Wonder,     

Lane's  Prince  Albert        

Blenheim  Orange 

Lord  Derby 

Golden  Noble  

Norfolk  Beauty      

♦Dumelow's  Seedling  (Wellington) 

Alfriston        

Annie  Elizabeth      

'^'  isubject  to  canker 


Season. 
August  and  September. 
August  and  early  September. 
August  and  September. 
September  and  October. 
September. 
October. 

October  and  November. 
October  and  November. 
October  to  December. 
October  to  December. 
November  to  May. 
November  to  April. 
November  to  February. 
November  and  December. 
November  to  January. 
December  and  January. 
December  to  June. 
January  to  March. 
March  and  April, 
on  clny  soil. 


The  Newer  Varieties  of  Fruit. 

The  following  ai-ticle  is  reprinted,  by  permission  of  the 
author  and  of  the  Editor  of  the  "Gardeners'  Chronicle/'  in 
which  paper  i<>  lately  appeared: — 

The  planting  season  being  now  at  hand,  the  following 
particulars  of  new  fruits^  describing  the  experiences  gained  in 
my  nurseries,  may  be  interesting.  Among  dessert  Apples 
Langley  Pippin  proves  ct  very  useful  early  kind,  a  good  bearer, 
of  free  growth.  James  Grieve  seems  to  improve,  and  it  is 
certainly  one  of  the  best  varieties  for  late  in  September  and 
during  October.  It  may  best  be  described  as  an  early  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin.  Belle  de  Boskoop  bears  freely,  and  is  a  large 
russet-coloured  fruit  of  rich  flavour.  Charles  Roes  succeeds  m 
a  cold  season  better  than  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  but  the  fruit  is 
too  large  for  de8.sert .  especially  if  grown  on  young  tre«s ;  when 
trees  Lave  become  older  and  are  well  cropped  the  variety  may 
prove  of  value.  Coronation,  "however,  is  one  of  the  most  pro- 
mising seedlings  which  have  been  obtained  from  Cox's  Orange 
Pipnin.  The  rruit  is  handsome  and  the  tree  is  apparently 
hardier  than  Cox's  Orange  Pippin :  but  it  does  not  bear  well  at 
so  young  a  stage.  Rival  is  a  great  bearer,  and,  I  think,  the  beet 
that  Mr.  Ross  has  raised.  I  find  it  to  be  of  good  flavour.  Balli- 
nora  may  be  said  to  be  a  scarlet-fruited  Blenheim  Pippin,  of 
rich  flavour,  and  a  better  bearer  when  young  than  its  parent. 
Tlie  Houblon  has  not  yet  fruited  with  me.  Allington  Pippin, 
Jas.  Grieve  and  Ben's  Red  are  finding  great  favour  with  market 
growers.  By  the  way,  in  the  ''Daily  Telegraph"  for  Octo- 
ber 12  it  was  stated  that  ''  nurserymen  do  not  oater  for  the 


market  growers."  This  is  far.  from  the  fact.  But  the  writer 
is  not,  perhaps,  aware  of  our  diffioalties.  For  instanoe.  a 
grower  may  want  a  large  number  of  one  kind  that  is  seklom 
sfiked  for.  It  takes  three  years  to  work  up  stock,  and  it  faaa 
often  happened  that  whan  we  work  heavily  on  the  desired  sort 
the  growers. have  altered  their  minds,  and  we  are  left  with 
thousands  of  two-year-okl  trees,  for  wmch  there  is  no  demand. 
If  they  would  let  us  know  three  years  ahead,  any  nursery  oould 
supply  them.  No  outsider  has  any  idea  of  the  sudden  cuianges 
in  popularity  which  take  place  among  they  nmrket  growers  or 
dealers.  For  example,  Newton  Wonder  is  far  and  away  a  better 
Apple  in  all  respects  than  Brainley's  Seedling,  yet  the  growers 
will  prefer  Bramley'e,  and  therefore  have  to  wait  two  years 
longer  for  a  crop. 

To  return  to  recent  kitchen  Apples,  I  consider  Early  Vic- 
toria one  of  the  very  best  early  Codlins,  an  enormons  and 
regular  bearer,  although  not  new.  Biel  Borodawka  is,  for 
private  gardens,  far  better  than  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  for  use 
m  September  and  October.  Hector  Maodonald,  one  of  Mr. 
Ross's  latest  varieties,.  I  believe,  has  a  great  future  before  it, 
as  it  LB  pnactically  a  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  but  of  more  vigorous, 
sturdy  habit,  and  an  equally  good  bearer,  even  at  two  years 
old.  Norfolk  Beauty  is  a  splendid  large  and  free-cropping 
Apple  of  excellent  cooking  quality ;  for  use  in  October,  Novem- 
ber, and  December.  It  cfoes  not  fall  in  a  tart,  and  has  a  very 
free-growing  habit.  Edward  VII.  may  be  called  an  improved 
Golden  Noble;  it  is  a  free  bearer.  Lord  Stradbrooke  has  not 
yet  fruited;  it  will  prove  a  fine  exhibition  fruit  for  placing  in 
the  back  row.  By  ford  Wonder  is  fast'  growing  in  pc^ularity 
as  a  late  large  green  fruit.  It  is  of  sturdy  and  free>growing 
habit. 

The  only  recent  Pear  will  be  the  new  ''  Santa  Clalis ''  to  be 
sent  out  tfiis  season,  and  may  best  be  described  as  a  l>oyenne 
du  Cornice,  for  use  at  Christmas.  The  growth  is  very  promise 
ing,  and  it  appears  most  fertile.  Le  Brun  and  Beurre  Alex- 
ander Lucas  are  very  fine,  though  not  recent.  Charles  Ernest, 
which  one  might  oall  a  late  Pitmaston,  is  very  fine.  An  early 
and  little-known,  freencropping,  green  Pear  for  Augiust  is 
Aspasie  Ancourt,  of  very  sweet  flavour.  General  Wauchope 
ana  R.  D.  Blackmore,  introduced  bv  Mr.  Chas.  Ross,  are  very 
promising,  but  they  have  not  yet  fruited  with  roe.  St.  Luke 
IS  a  handsome  Pear,  of  good  flavour,  but  it  requires  watching, 
as  it  is  apt  to  become  ripe  before  it  appears  to  be  so. 

A  very  fine  November  Pear^  but  little  known,  is  Belle  Julie ; 
while  the  September  Marguerite  Marillat  ^yes  every  satisfac- 
tion. Doyenne  du  Cornice  still  stands  pre-eminent.  It  is  some- 
what surprising  that  the  crop  of  Pears  is  so  good  this  oold 
season,  wnen  Apples  have  suffered  so  severely ;  out  many  are 
very  much  spotted,  except  where  cultural  conditions  have  been 
properly  observed.  This  may  be  due  to  the  Pear  foliage  being 
shiny  or  varnished,  so  to  speak,  and  thus  allowing  the  wet  to 
pass  quickly  over  it ;  while  Apples,  being  rough  and  hairy, 
retain  moisture  a  longer  time. 

In  Peaches,  the  Earliest  of  All  came  first  to  pick,  and  from 
its  robust  health  it  will  prove  valuable.  Duchess  of  Cornwall 
succeeds  it,  and  is  a  very  fine  early  fruiter.  No  other  variety 
calls  for  special  remark,  but  Devonian  Late  is  a  fully-flavoured 
late  kind,  whilst  Rivers  Peregrine  and  Thomas  Rivers  are  sorts 
to  be  relied  upon. 

In  Plums,  Rivers'  Admiral,  Primate,  and  President  are 
kinds  all  should  ^row ;  and  the  Japan  Mirabelles  are  worthy  of 
being  placed  against  a  wall.  The  new  primrose-coloured  Sniro 
is  as  large  as  Dull  ins  Golden  Gage,  ana  of  rich  flavour.  Bur- 
bank  seoms  to  fruit  freely  when  the  tree  is  well  off  the  ground, 
and  for  cooking  purposes  it  is  very  rich  and  ApricotnLlke  in 
flavour:  very  fine  for  cool  orchard-house  culture.  Burbank's 
Giant  Prune  is  a  good  bearer,  and  is  capable  of  hanging  late. 
It  resembles  a  small  Pond's  Seedling  Plum,  and  is  very  firm 
and  will  cook  well.  Messra.  Veitch  s  Langley  Black  Bullacc 
proves  vigorous  in  growth  (maidens  6ft  to  9ft),  and  being  very 
late  and  a  great  bearer,  it  will  be  in  demand. 

In  outside  fruits,  Mwsrs.  Veitch's  Mahdi  Berry  is  of  good 
flavour,  and  ripens  at  a  time  when  such  fruits  are  wanted. 
The  Loganberry  is  now  grown  largely  for  market  sale. 

In  Raspberries,  I  have  not  seen  any  that  call  for  special 
notice. 

Of  Strawberrios,  Reward  and  The  Bedford  have  done  well. 
Laxton's  Latest  is  very  fine,  but  not  a  heavy  bearer' with  me. 
Givon's  Late  is  still  the  best  large  fruit  for  tne  last  pickings. 

No  new  Cherries  have  come  to  the  front;  in  fact,  they  are 
so  good  that  we  cannot  do  better  than  plant  recognised  sorts. 

I  have  heard  the  remark  that  **  no  fruits  have  been  up  to 
their  usual  standard  in  flavour  this  season,"  showing  that  no 
care  and  extra  cultivation  can  atone  for  the  want  of  genial  sun 
heat  and  light.  For  the  same  reason  the  rich  colour  we  gene- 
rally get  in  Apples  and  Pears  will  not  be  attained  this  season. 

Advantage  should  be  taken  to  thin  out  the  branches  of  all 
fruit  trees  as  soon  as  possible  to  ripen  wood  and  plump  up  the 
buds  for  1908,  which  at  present  promise  an  abundant  olossom. . 
—George  Bunyard,  October  14. 
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cocciDeam. 


The  Fire  Bush,  as  this  half-hardy  shrub  is  commonly  called, 
only  succeeds  in  the  south-west — down  in  lower  Devon  and  in 


by  frost,  and  yet  it  bears  20deg  frost  in  some  other  places  with- 
out actual  harm  being  apparent.  When  in  flower,  noweyer,  in 
summer,  it  is  a  strikingly  nandsome  shrub,  and  the  sight  of  one 
in  flower  is  not  likely  to  be  forgotten.  Bushes  or  trees,  of  20ft 
high  and  30ft  in  diameter,  are  not  unknown,  and  it  was  from 


Flowers   of   Embothrium   coccineum. 


Coilnwall ;  also  in  Ireland.  But  even  there  it  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  absolutely  out  of  danger,  for  sharp  frosts  sometimes 
^ut  back  the  bushes.    In  and  around  London  it  is  easily  harmed 


one  such  at  Trewidden,  Penzance,  that  our  sketch  was  made. 
This  shrub  is  somewhat  difficult  to  cultivate,  hut  likes  a  sandy- 
peaty  soil,  and  a  warm,  sheltered  light  position. 
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Hitohin  (Hertfordshire),  Nov.  6th. 

The  eighth  annual  exhibition  wae  held  in  the  Town  Hall. 
The  challenge  cup  presented  by  Mr.  Robert  Harkness,  for  eight 
vases  of  Japanese  blooms,  stimulated  a  considerable  amount  of 
competition  among  the  principal  growers  in  the  district,'  the 
entries  in  this  class  being  more  than  double  those  of  last  year. 
It  was  again  won  by  our  old  friend,  Mr.  Hartless,  gardener  to 
T.  Fenwick  Harrison,  Esq.,  King's  Walden  Bury,  Hitchin ;  2, 
Mre,  Cotton  Browne,  Waltem  Halt,  St-evenage;  3,  Mr.  Monta- 
gue Price.  Welwyn ;  4,  Mr.  W.  Bailey  Hawkins,  Welwyn.  Four 
vases  of  Japanese  blooms,  distinct  varieties:  1.  Mr.  W.  G.  P. 
Clark,  Hitchin ;  2,  Major  F.  W.  Leaver,  Codioote.  Twelve 
Japanese  blooms,  distinct  varieties:  1,  Mr.  T.  F.  Harrison;  2. 
Mr.  Montague  Price ;  3,  Mr.  W.  Bailey  Hawkins.  Six  incurvea 
blooms,  distinct  varieties :  1,  Mr,  T.  F.  Harrison ;  2,  Mrs.  Cotton 
Browne;  3,  Mr.  W.  Bailey  Hawkins.  Three  specimen  plants: 
1,  Mr.  W.  Tindall  Lucas,  Foxholes,  Hitchin;  2;  Mr.  F.  Ransom, 
Chilterns,  Hitchin;  3,  Mr.  S.  Lucas,  Tilehouse,  Hitchin.  Six 
incurved  blooms,  one  variety:  1,  Mr.  W.  Bailey  Hawkins;  2, 
Mrs.  Cotton  Browne;  3.  Mr.  T.  F.  Harrison.  Five  Japanese 
blooms,  white:  1,  Mr.  T.  F.  Harrison;  2,  Mr.  W.  Bailey  Haw- 
kins; 3,  Dr.  Foster,  Hitchin.  Five  Japanese  blooms,  one 
variety,  coloured :  1,  Lady  Mary  Holland ;  2,  Mr.  T.  F.  Harri- 
son ;  3,  Mr.  Montague  Price.  Group  of  Chrysanthemums  in 
pots:  1,  Mr.  8.  Lucas;  2,  Mr.  W.  G.  P.  Clark.  Group  of  mis- 
cellaneous plants:  1,  Mr.  W.  Bailey  Hawkins;  2,  Messrs.  Abbiss 
Bros.,  Hitchin ;  3,  Mr.  W.  Tindali  Lucas ;  4,  Mr.  C.  H.  Green. 
Group  of  Chrysanthemums:  1,  Dr.  Foster;  2,  Mr.  S.  C.  Taylor, 
Hitchin.  There  were  also  prizes  for  cut  Violets,  for  Primulas, 
Cyclamens,  table  plants,  Ac,  and  for  fruit  end  vegetables.  The 
following  were  the  judges :— Chrysanthemums  and  plants,  Mr. 
W.  Colhns,  The  Manor,  Hertford,  and  Mr.  Thos.  Lodge,  The 
Gardens,  Briggens  Park,  Roydon.  Fruit  and  vegetables,  Mr. 
A.  Bullock,  The  Gardens,  Copped  Hall,  Epping,  and  Mr.  W. 
Folkes,  Ampthill;  honey,  Mr.  G.  J.  Buller,  Hitchin. 

Newport  (Monmouthshire),  Nov.  7tb. 

The  Newport  and  District  Chrysanthemum  Society  held  their 
nineteenth  annual  show  on  Thursday,  November  7,  at  the 
Gymnasium  Hall.  The  large  increase  in  entries  was  very  gratify- 
ing to  the  committee  and  their  energetic  secretary  Mr.  H. 
Poole;  so  also  was  the  larger  attendance  of  the  public.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  show  was  the  competition 
for  the  open  class  of  eight  vases  of  three  blooms  each  of 
Japanese  Chrysanthemums,  the  premier  prize  for  which  was 
the  sixpenny  subscription,  challenge  vase,  valued  at  twenty-five 
guineas  (to  be  won  four  times  before  becoming  the  property  of 
the  winner),  and  money  prize  of  £5.  There  was  a  strong  com- 
petition for  this,  which  was  gained  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Drake,  of 
CardiflF,  by  some  of  the  finest  blooms  we  have  seen  this  season. 
Among  them  were  F.  S.  Vallis,  Reginald  Vallis,  and  Mrs. 
Barclay,  in  very  good  form.  The  second  place  was  given  to 
Mr.  DuflF,  gardener  to  Mrs,  F.  S.  Williams,  of  Brynglass,  New- 
port, also  with  flowers  of  fine  quality.  Third  place  was  given  to 
Mr.  W.  F.  Dawson,  of  Llantarraan  Hall ;  fourth  to  Mr.  H.  Pitt, 
of  Abergavenny.  Mr.  Duff  was  first  for  twenty-four  Japanese 
on  boards,  and  won  outright  the  Fred  Williams  challenge  bowl 
-with  blooms  of  good  quality  and  colour.  Mr.  H.  Pitt  was  a 
close  second,  and  Messrs.  G.  Williams  and  Sons,  of  Cardiff, 
third.  For  twelve  Japanese,  Mr.  G.  W.  Drake  won,  and 
G.  Williams  and  Son  second.  Mr.  G.  W.  Drake  also  led  for  six 
incurveds,  and  Mr.  H.  Pitt  followed.  The  classes  for  gentle- 
men's gardeners,  amateurs,  and  cottagers,  were  well  filled,  'riie 
cottagers  of  South  Wales  can  grow  Japanese  Chrysanthemums 
in  a  way  that  would  be  hard  to  find  excelled  in  any  other  towns 
in  England.— F.  W. 

Nottingham  and  Notts,  Not.  8th. 

The  Nottingham  artisan  has  ever  regarded  the  cultivation  of 
the  Chrysanthemum  as  his  pet  hobby,  and  it  is  due  to  this  fact 
as  much  as  to  anything  that  the  annual  shows  promoted  by  the 
Nottingham  and  Notts  Chrysanthemum  Society  have  reached 
such  a  high  standard.  The  entries  numbered  about  600,  were  a 
substantial  advance  on  last  year.  This  is,  we  believe,  the 
sixtieth  show  that  has  been  held.  The  increased  entry  was  all 
the  more  noticeable  in  the  open  classes,  a  wise  decision  of  the 
committee  to  increase  the  prize  money  attracting  many  well- 
known  growers,  who  had  not  been  previously  represented.  There 
were  the  usual  classes  for  plants,  table  decorations,  and  vases 
Bfld  m  the  fruit  section  some  especiallv  fine  Grapes  were  staged' 
The  artisan  classes  were  all  well  filled,  and  Mr.  W.  D.  Parkin 
whose  name  repeatedy  figured  in  the  award  list,  secured  the 
silver  cup  for  the  third  time.  Mr.  Parkin  thereby  won  the 
trophy  outright,  but  Mr.  W.  J.  Hannah  has  oflFered  to  give  a 
new  one  to  the  society.  The  only  new  feature  in  the  schedule 
was  a  division  open  to  Nottingham  Corporation  garden  holders 
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and  there  was  keen  competition  in  the  four  classes.  So  popular 
wap^  this  section  that  it  is  destined  to  retain  its  place  for  the 
future.  The  society  is  in  a  prosperous  condition  financially.  Mr. 
C.  J.  Mee  is  chairman  of  an  energetic  committee,  Mr.  G.  E. 
Skelhorn  and  Mr.  H.  Atkin  share  the  duties  of  secretary,  and 
Mr.  J.  Bell  is  the  treasurer.  The  judges  were  Messrs.  J.  H. 
Goodacre  (Elvaston),  J.  C.  Tallack  (Shipley),  H.  Weeks 
(Thrumpton),  and  G.  Wilson  (Beverley),  and  they  were  assisted 
by  Mr.  J.  T.  Smith  (Loughborough),  and  Mr.  F.  S.  Vallis 
(Hromham).  Champioai  bloom  incurved  (Isabel),  A.  James, 
Rugby  (gardener,  A.  Chandler).  Champion  bloom  Japanese 
(Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller),  Capt.  Laycock,  Wiseton  (gardener, 
G.  Musk).  In  the  open  classes  for  twenty-four  Japanese,  eigh- 
teen varieties,  1,  A.  James,  Rugby  (gardener,  B.  Chandler); 
2,  M.  Firth,  Leicester  (gardener,  F.  J.  Clark);  3,  F.  S.  Vallis, 
Bromham,  Wilts.  T^velve  incurved^  distinct  varieties,  1,  W.  D. 
Parkin,  Nottingham;  2,  A.  James;  3,  W\  A.  H.  Bass^  Burton 
(©ardener,  R.  Nesbit).  Twelve  Japanese,  distinct  varieties,  j, 
A.  James;  2/  M.  Firth;  3,  F.  S.  Vallis.  Decorated  tripod,  1, 
W.  J.  Harris,  Nottingham ;  2,  Mrs.  licavers,  Nottingham  (gar- 
dener, R.  J.  Walters);  3,  J.  T.  Smith,  LougiiboroucSi ;  4,  Lord 
Belper  (gardener,  W.  H.  Cooke).  Large  vase  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums, 1,  Capt.  Laycock,  W^iseton  (gardener,  G.  W.  Musk);  2. 
J.  T.  Smith ;  3,  W.  J.  Harris,  Nottingham ;  4,  Mrs.  Lea7«3r6. 
Six  feet  of  table  decorated,  1  and  2,  Mrs.  Leavers ;  3,  J.  Woo  1  »y, 
^  Nottingham. 

Oxford  (Oxfordshire),  Not.  12th. 

The  Town  Hall  presented  a  gay  appearance  on  Tuesday, 
November  12,  when  the  Oxfordshire  Chrysanthemum  and  Fruit 
Society  held  their  annual  exhibition.  The  groups  were  arranged 
in  front  of  the  platform  and  under  the  galleries ;  also  her^  were 
to  be  found  some  very  good  specimen  plants  in  pots  by  local 
growers,  and  some  fine  floral  decorative  work,  not  foi'  competi- 
tion, by  Messrs.  Field  and  Jacobs,  and  R.  Tucker  and  Son,  of 
Oxford.  On  tables  in  the  central  portion  of  the  liall  a  fine 
display  of  cut  blooms  on  boards  and  vases,  with  a  grand  col- 
lection of  fruit  and  Applefi  and  Pears  showed  Oxfordshire  to  be 
in  no  way  behind  in   hardy   fruits. 

Six  very  fine  plants  in  potii  were  shown  by  Mr.  Jas.  Holtum, 
of  Oxford.'  These  well  deserved  fii"st  priee.  Mr.  S.  Mold  was 
a  good  second;  and  Mr.  Curtis  third.  For  four  incurved 
plants  in  pots,  Mr.  Mold  was  first,  Mr.  Holtum  second,  and  Mr. 
Curtis  third.  Good  groum  of  Chrysanthemums  were  set  up 
by  Mr.  Holtum,  who  took  first,  and  Mr.  Curtis  second.  A 
smaller  group  brouglit  two  competitors,  Mr.  T.  Mold  being  first 
and  W.  T.  Mat  tick  second.  * 

In  cut  blooms,  for  twelve  incurveds,  Mr.  D.  J.  Macfarline, 
gardener  to  Harvey  du  Cros,  Esq.,  of  Howbery  Park,  stood  first 
with  well  developed  blooms  of  Romance,  C.  H.  Curtis,  Mrs. 
Judson,  and  Godfrey's  Eclipse ;  Mr.  Burgess,  of  Maisey  Hanop- 
ton  (gardener,  Mr.  Humphries),  stood  second;  and  Mr. 
Lazenby,  Bradwell  Grove,  third.  For  six  incurveds,  Mr.  Mac- 
farline beat  Mr.  Lazenby;  and  Mr.  Humphries  third.  For 
twenty-four  Japanese,  distinct,  Mr.  Lazenby  was  first  with  wel! 
finished  flowers,  specially  good  l)eing  F.  S.  Vallis,  Bessie  God- 
frey, Mrs.  Barkley,  H.  Shoesmith,  Victoria  and  Albert,  Presi- 
dent Viger,  and  Lady  Henderson.  Mr.  Macfarline  was  a  4;ood 
second.  For  twelve  Japanese  there  was  only  one  entry,  but 
first  prize  was  given  to  Mr.  Bmwn,  gai^ener  to  the  Earf  of 
Abingdon.     There  was  more  comi)etition  by  local  growers. 

Among  the  non-competitive  exhibits  there  was  a  fine  group 
of  Gloire  de  Lorraine  Begonias  sent  by  Mrs.  Herbert 
Morrell,  of  Headiiigton  Hall;  and  a  stand  of  tea  Roses  from 
the  open  ground  by  Mr.  John  Mattock,  of  New  Headington,  in 
which  were  good  examples  of  Lady  Battersea,  Comtesse  de 
Ciayler,  Dean  Hole,  Madame  Abel  Chatenay  and  Caroline 
Testout.  -F.  W. 

^  Altrinoham  (Cheshire),  Not.  12th  and  18th. 

The  twelfth  annual  show  of  the  Altrincham,  Bowdon,  Sale 
and  Hale  Chrysanthemum  Society  was  held  on  the  12th  and 
13th  November,  and  there  were  many  indications  of  progress. 
The  society  has  Ix^ii  most  fortunate  in  its  choice  of  president 
this  year.  This  office  is  adorned  by  J.  S.  Proctor,  Esq.,  Park 
Gates,  Dunham  Massey,  who  has  enow n  his  interest  in  a  most 
handsome  manner  by  presenting  three  silver  cups  for  competi- 
tion, and  a  fifteen-guinea  challenge  sliield  for  next  year,  with  a 
gold  medal  to  the  winner  each  year.  These  valuable  cups,  aJong 
with  two  others  presented  by  Philip  Smith,  Esq.,  and  Councillor 
Behrens,  Esq.,  enticed  a  spirited  competition,  and  the  com- 
mittee appreciate  the  kindness  of  the  respective  donors.  The 
show  was  a  decided  improvement  in  quality  and  in  numbers  of 
exhibits,  and  will  rank  as  the  best  of  tlie  series.  The  cut  bloom 
classes  were  very  strong,  and  the  quality  good.  Groups  of  large 
flowering  Chrysanthemums  are  always  a  feature  of  the  show, 
but  were  not  so  numerous  as  last  year.  The  group  from  Lady 
Greenall,  Walton  Hall,  Warrington  (gardener,  C.  Goves), 
secured  the  silver  cup  valued  £10.  Having  won  this  last  year 
it  now  becomes  the  property  of  Mr.  Goves.     The  second  prize 
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wm  awarded  to  F.  Leah^  Esq.-  In  the  cut  flower  classes,  a  de- 
cided increase  in  entries  was  roade.  For  twelve  Japs  and  twelve 
mciirveds  (open  division),  premier  honours  were  secured  by 
W.  J.  Crowley,  Esq.,  M.P.  (gardener,  A.  Calderb^nk),  with 
blooms  perfect  in  every  way.  Presented  with  this  was  the 
president's  silver  cup,  valued  seven  guineas;  second,  E.  Ash- 
worth,  Esq.  (gardener,  T.  Oilier);  third,  W.  Bond,  Lymm.  For 
twelve  Jap.>,  large-flowering,  in  vases :  First,  Lady  Greenall ; 
second,  W.  J.  Crossiey,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  third,  W.  Bond.  In  the 
local  di  vie  ion  for  six  seedling  blooms,  distinct.  Mr.  W.  J.  Cross- 
ley  won.  In  the  remaining  classes  the  above  winners  were 
prominent.— C.  B. 

Beigate  (Surrey),  Nov.  18. 

The  Boiough  of  Reigate  and  district  held  their  nineteenth 
exhibition  on  the  13th.  During  recent  years  the  society  has 
been  under  financial  difficulties,  and  the  committee  have  had 
to  resort  to  various  methods  to  bring  about  a  better  state  of 
affairs.  The  hon.  secretary  is  Mr.  Cyril  Knight,  and  he  and  his 
committee  will  be  ampler  repaid  for  the  arduous  labours  if  suc- 
cess returns.  The  principal  prizewinner  was  Mr.  W.  M.  Black- 
wood, Hethersett,  Reigate,  who  carried  off  the  tradesmen's 
challenge  cup  and  30s.  for  eighteen  Japs  in  six  varieties,  three 
blooms  of  each,  shown  in  six  vases.  AH  were  good  examples, 
and  comprised  Algernon  Davis,  Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller,  Mrs.  A.  H. 
Lee,  Mrs.  G.  Mileham,  Valerie  Greenham,  and  F.  S.  Vallis,  a 
bloom  of  which  obtained  the  society's  certificato  for  the  best 
jAp  in  the  show.  The  second  place  was  taken  by  Mr.  H.  G. 
Bassett,  Woodhatch  Lodge,  Reigate.  Mr.  F.  Cordell,  Rookfield, 
was  a  good  third.  In  tne  class  for  a  group  (50ft  super.),  Mr. 
Blackwood  was  again  well  to  the  fore,  winning  the  cup  (value 
seven  guineas)  and  £2.  The  second  place  was  taken  by  Mr. 
J.  B.  Mead,  High  Trees,  Redhill.  Mr.  T.  Cutter,  Normanton, 
took  premier  position  for  the  group  of  singles;  second  going 
to  Mr.  F.  Philfipe,  Craigendowie.  For  a  table,  4ft  by  3ft.  of  cut 
Chrysanthemums  and  foliage,  the  winners  were  F.  Phillipfi, 
Blackwood,  and  Cutter,  in  this  order.  For  thirty-six  Japs  in 
twent\'-four  varieties,  Mr.  Bassett  took  fhe  leading  honours; 
Mr.  Phillips  second,  and  Mr.  C  Payne,  Dorking,  third.  For 
twent\'-four  in  eighteen  varieties,  Mr.  VV.  M.  Blackwood  beat 
Mr.  F.  Cordell.  For  twelve  distinct,  Mr.  J.  B.  Boss,  eon  of 
Charles  Ross,  of  Newbury,  Stan  Hill  Courtj  Charlwood,  Surrey, 
led,  and  Mr.  S.  Horscroft,  Longshaw,  Chipstead,  was  second. 
For  twelve  incurveds,  distinct,  Mr.  Bassett  was  first  with  a 
splendid  lot;  second,  Mr.  Payne;  and  tliifd,  Mr.  Blackwood. 
Bor  six  distinct,  Mr.  Payne  was  first;  Mr.  W.  Coldman,  Oak 
Lodge,  second.  In  the  six,  Mr.  Bassett  was  an  easy  first,  sliow- 
ing  J.'  Pasooe  and  some  of  the  finest  and  best  finished  blooms 
we  have  seen  staged  this  season,  and  for  which  the  society's 
certificate  was  awarded  for  best  incurved  in  show.  Fruit  and 
vegetables  were  well  represent-ed. — H.  H. 

Bath  (Somerset),  Nov.  13th  and  14th. 

The  third  annual  exhibition  of  the  Bath  Chrysanthemum 
Society  was  held  under  favourable  weather  conditions  in  the 
Assembly  Rooms,  and  attracted  a  large  attendance,  a  pleasant 
feature  being  the  gi*ant  of  half  profits  of  the  two  days'  show 
to  the  funds  of  the  Bath  Hospital.  The  popularity  of  the  event 
was  very  marked,  and  certainly  the  highest  credit  reflected  on 
the  executive  in  their  excellent  arrangements.  Pride  of  place 
is  due  to  the  groups,  both  the  competition  and  quality  of  each 
exhibit  being  very  high.  Five  competed  for  the  prizes  in  the 
Chrysanthemum  group  of  fifty  square  feet,  to  which  is  given  the 
challenge  vase  oFthe  value  of  twelve  guineas.  Mr.  W.  Duck, 
gardener  to  C.  W.  Mackillop,  Esq.,  won  this  in  splendid  style, 
the  quality  of  his  plants  and  arrangement  being  better  than 
we  have  seen  anywhere  this  season.  Some  very  fine  blooms  of 
incurved  kinds  were  mingled  with  telling  weight  in  his  exhibit. 
Mr.  A.  Parker,  gardener  to  Dr.  Wilson  Paton,  was  a  good 
second;  and  E.  G.  Pocock,  Esq.,  third.  In  the  miscellaneous 
plant  group,  which  were  very  choice  and  beautifully  arranged, 
Mr.  E.  Edaisford,  gardener  to  W.  Morgan,  Esq.,  won  from  Mr. 
Pearce,  cjardener  to  W.  Wailes,  Esq.,  who  also  nad  highly  effec- 
tive exhibits.     Miss  Burmingham's  gardener  was  placed  third. 

lii  the  class  for  _twenty-four  Ja^nese  cut  blooms,  distinct, 
T.  R.  Murray,  E^.  (gardener,  Mr.  Robb),  set  up  an  even  lot  of 
well  finished  flowers,  his  best  being  John  E.  Dunne,  Miss  Hick- 
ling,  Henry  Stowe,  F.  S.  Vallis,  Magnificent,  J.  H.  Silsbury, 
W.  Gooding.  Mrs.  G.  Mileham.  Algernon  Davis,  Madame  G. 
Rivol,  Reg.  Vallis,  and  W.  R.  Church.  Mr.  Parrott,  gardener 
to  H.  W.  Tugwell,  Esq.,  came  second;  W.  A.  Etherington, 
A.  Davis,  Florence  Penford,  and  F.  8.  Vallis  heing  his  hest. 
In  the  members*  class,  for  eighteen  varieties,  Mr.  Adlam,  giar- 
dener  to  E.  S.  House,  Esq.,  put  up  an  eguallv  fine  lot  of  blooms. 
J.  H.  Silsbury,  Roi  d'ltalie,  Mrs.  J.  M.  d'Arcy,  Elsie  Fulton, 
Mrs.  Vallis,  Bessie  Godfrey,  and  W.  R.  Church  were  good.  Mr. 
Rohb  was  placed  second,  and  Mr.  Roper,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Erskine,  third.  The  same  exhibitors  contested  the  class  for 
twelve  Japanese,  winning  prises  in  the  order  of  their  names. 
Mr.  Strugnell    was    th^  .winner    for    twelve  incurveds,  in  six 


varieties;  Mrs.  Judson,  Frank  Tristian,  Godfrey's  Eclipse,  and 
Romance  being  his  best  hlooms.  Mr.  Parrott  took  similar 
position  for  six  varieties.  At  this  show  all  cut  blooms  are  ex- 
hibited in  vases,  nine  inches  of  stem  bein^  required,  and  cer- 
tainlv  their  appearance  was  pleasing,  and  without  the  objection 
whicn  appertains  to  vase  classes  generally.  Several  other  classes 
for  cut  olooms  were  provided. 

Table  plants  (two  classes),  with  l-rimulas,  Begon'as,  and  bush- 
grown  Chrysanthemums  were  each  staged  in  goodly  numbers, 
mostly  local  growers,  contributing  much  to  the  interest  ana 
variety  of  the  display.  Table  decorations,  vases  of  autumn 
berries  and  foliage,  and  epergnes  were  classes  keenly  contested 
by  ladies,  and  these  gave  evidence  of  good  taste  and  the  lateness 
of  the  leafy  season. 

Fruit  was  exhibited  in  good  order,  mostly  Apples,  Pears,  and 
Grapes.  Mr.  G.  E.  Spear  won  in  the  clasi  for  two  bunches  of  blacks, 
showing  some  well  finished  and  heavy  Mrs.  Pince.  Mr.  Coote, 
with  Gros  Maroc,  handsome  in  bunch  and  berry,  oame  second. 
The  latter  had  the  best  Muscats,  fine  heavy  clusters  well 
coloured;  second,  Russell  Duckworth,  Esq.  Six  varieties  of 
Pears  brought  a  good  entry,  Mr.  StrUjgnell  staging;  excellent 
dishes  of  Marie  Ix>uise,  Doyenne  du  Cornice,  Beurr^  Diel,  Beurre 
Hardy,  &c.  H.  Holder,  Esq.,  and  Mrs.  Cochrane  followed  with 
good  fruit.  Single  dishes  of  Pears  brought  some  fine  specimens 
of  the  Pitmaston  varietv.  Six  varieties  of  Apples  also  was  a 
keenly  contested  class,  Messrs.  Strugnell,  Denton,  and  Dyke 
being  the  successful  contestants.  Fine  Peasgood's  secured  the 
prizes  for  a  single  dish  of  culinary,  and  th^re  was  also  a  large 
entry,  and  some  excellent  fruit  shown  in  the  single-dish  dessert 
class. 

Vegetables  made  quite  a  rceord  entry  in  collections ;  a  dozen 
competitors  putting  up  nine  varieties,  which  demanded  close 
scrutiny  before  adjusting  the  prizes.  Mr.  Russell  Duckworth  was 
the  winner  with  a  well-staged  display.  Messrs.  Horsell,  jun., 
and  Roper  following  up  closely.  Messrs.  Suttons'  prizes  brought 
six  entries,  Mr.  Strugnell  being  followed  here  by  Messrs.  Duck- 
worth and  Horsell.  Messrs.  Sutton  sent  a  splendid  selection 
of  Tomatoes  Ailsa  Craig  Onions,  Solid  White  and  Sulham  Prize 
Celery,  Student  Parsnio.  French  Beans,  which  interspersed  with 
palms,  ferns,  and  flowers,  made  an  imposing  exhibit.  The 
societv's  gold  medal  was  awarded.  Mr.  Godfrey,  Exmouth, 
brougnt  zonal  Pelargoniums  in  fine  character,  sinele,  decorative, 
and  specimen  blooms  of  Chrysanthemums,  including  his  novel- 
ties. Messrs.  Elsom,  and  Perry  and  Rye,  of  Bath,  florists,  dis- 
played handsome  floral  designs,  together  with  cut  bloom.  Tall 
palms  sent  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Coles,  and  arranged  down  the  centre 
of  the  fruit  and  flower  tahles,  gave  a  dignified  character  to  the 
exhibition  rooms.  Messrs.  Cooling  and  Sons,  A.  A.  Walters  and 
Son,  Rich  and  Co..  and  Parham,  of  Bath,  each  contributed  to 
what  was  admittedly  a  bright,  well  managed,  and  keenly  con- 
tested exhibition.  Mr.  Ashman,  the  secretary,  assisted  by  a 
willing  staff  of  committeemen,  deserve  the  highest  praise  for 
the  successful  conduct  of  the  exhibition,  from  which  it  is  h(^ed 
the  hospital  funds  will  receive  a  handsome  bonus  from  the  profits 
of  the  day. — W^ebternkr. 

Chester  (Cheshire),  Nov.  ISth  and  14th. 

The  ninetoenth  annual  exhibition  of  fruit  and  Chrysanthe- 
mums under  the  auspices  of  this  society  was  held  in  the  Town 
Hall  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  last,  when  the  entries  ex- 
ceeded those  of  any  previous  year.  The  greatest  increase  was 
in  the  hardy  fruit  classes  for  &rmens  and  cottagers,  thus  show- 
ing that  the  educational  work  of  the  society  has  not  been  in 
vain.  Taking  the  season  into  consideration,  the  size  and 
colour  of  the  Apples  showed  a  good  average,  whilst  Pears  were 
more  numerous,  and  of  better  quality  than  are  usually  seen  at 
this  show.  A  very  excellent  and  interesting  exhibit  of  fnnt 
was  staged  by  the  Hereford  Co-operative  Fruit  Grading  Society, 
which  made  a  large  display  of  Hereford  grown  Apples,  for 
which  they  were  awarded  the  Paxton  Society's  silver  medal. 
The  Chrysanthemum  prizes  were  also  w«ll  competed  for,  both 
as  regards  plants  and  blooms.  The  gioups  of  the  single  Chrys- 
anthemums wore  exceptionally  fine,  and  the  judges  nad  some 
difficulty  in  making  their  final  awards,  but  eventually  the  first 
honours  went  ito  the  Chester  County  Asylum,  Upton;  the 
second  prise  going  to  Mr.  F.  B.  Summers,  Bache  Hall,  per 
Mr.  £.  Stubbs,  head  gardener.  In  the  class  for  Japanese  and 
incurved  blooms,  the  first,  prise  and  silver  challenge  cup  went 
to  Mr.  Summers  (per  Mr.  Stubbs) ;  and  in  the  group  for  mixed 
Chrysanth^^mums  the  first  prise  and  silver  salver  went  to  Mr. 
T.  Gibbons  Frost,  Mollington  Hall  (per  Mr.  Gilbert,  head  gar- 
dener). An  extensive  exhibit  of  Chrysanthemums  and  foliage 
plants  staged  by  Mr.  N.  F.  Barnes,  head  gardener  to  His  Grac? 
the  Duko  of  Westminster,  but  not  for  competition,  was  greatly 
admired,  and  was  awarded  the  society's  gold  medal.  Excellent 
trade  exhibits  were  also  put  up  by  Messrs.  Dicksonj,  Ltd., 
Messrs.  McHattie  and  Co.,  and  Messrs.  Clibrans,  of  Manchester. 
The  exhibition  was  formally  opened  by  Her  Grace  the  Duchess 
of  Westminster.— G.  M. 
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York,  Mot.  18th  and  i4th. 

The  exhibition  building  in  which  the  autumn  show  is  held  is 
large  and  has  plenty  of  light.  Groups  ol  Chrysanthemums, 
with  foliage  plants,  arranjged  for  effect,  have  long  been  a 
feature  here,  this  year  being  no  exception.  Specimen  plants, 
for  which  York  has  long  been  famous,  are  now  almost  a  thing 
of  the  past.  Cut  blooms  were  cf  an  average  quality,  while  the 
decorative  section^  §uch  as  baskets,  vases,  and  so  forth,  was 


hardly  up  to  the  high  standard  usually  attained.  Mr.  Oman 
is  still  the  capable  secretary.  The  group  of  Chrysanthemums 
(100  square  yards)  interspersed  with  foliage  i^ants,  induced  five 


Viuu  square  y«i^»/  iutt;i(»p«3iBt9u  wivu  xvna^xy  ptouuo,  iuv»«v,«:^  «*»■»> 
competitors.  Mr.  J.  G.  Pettineer,  Harrogate,  beat  Mr.  L. 
Hanchant,  gardener  to  The  Freofericks  Hotel  Co.,  Harrogate; 
and  Mr.  G.  Jarvis,  gardener  to  Mre.  Whittaker,  Cliffe  House, 
Hessle,  Hull,  third.  Supporting  the  gallery  are  iron  pillars, 
17ft  high.  These  are  decorated  6ft  wide  at'  the  base  wit^ 
Chrysanthemums  and  green  foliage.  Mr.  G.  Cottam,  Alma 
Gardens,  Cottingham,  Hull,  was  an  easy  first.  For  a  group 
ol  Chr3^nthemums  (80  square  feet)  five  competed,  and  the 
premier  award  fell  to  Mr.  J.  M.  Fetch,  St.  John^s  Street, 
Bridlington.  Mr.  W.  Barnas,  eardener  to  W.  Talbot  Agar, 
Esq^  Brookfield  Hall,  York,  second. 

For  thirty-six  Japanese  cut  blooms,  ia  not  less  than  twenty- 
four  varieties,  there  were  five  competitors.  Mr.  W.  Iggulden, 
from  Somerset,  won  easily,  with  substantial  blooms  of  jSirs.  T. 
Dalton,  Reginald  Vallis,  W.  R.  Church,  Mrs.  W.  Knox,  Mrs, 
A.  H.  Lee,  Algernon  Davi»«  Mme.  P.  Radaelli.  and  F.  S.  Vallis, 
Mr.  A.  R.  S«krle,  gardener  to  the  Marquis  of  Northampton, 
Oastle  Ashby,  was  second  with  blooms  a  trifle  smaller,  yet  tresh 
and  well  staged.  Mr.  W.  G.  Musk,  gardener  to  Captain  Lay- 
oock,  Wiseton,  Bawtry,  Notts,  a  good  third.  Mr.  D.  Williams, 
gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Feversham,  Duncombe  Park,  Helmslev, 
bad  the  best  set  of  six  entrants  for  twelve  Japanese  with  rich 
flowers.  Mr.  McPherson,  Londesborough  Lodge,  Market  Wei&h- 
ton.  was  a  good  second.  For  six  blooms  of  any  one  yellow 
yariety,  there  were  six  entries.  Mr.  V.  Waterhouse,  gardener 
to  J.  W.  Owbridge,  Esq.,  The  Grange,  Cottingham,  Hull,  was 
first  with  richly  coloured  examples  of  F.  S.  Vallis.  Mr. 
McPherson  followed  with  the  same.  For  the  same  number  of 
any  white,  Mr.  J.  Folkard,  Sand  Button,  staged  Mrs.  A.  T. 
Miller,  and  won  easily  from  Mr.  D.  Williams,  who  had  Elsie 
Fulton  in  fine  order.  With  typical  blooms  of  J.  H.  Silsbury, 
Mr.  Williams  annexed  the  leading  prise  for  six  any  colour  ex- 
cept yellow  or  white.  Mr.  Iggulden  had  Reginald  Vallis,  and 
secured  second  place.  Incurved  varieties  were  but  moderate. 
Mr.  H.  R.  Searfe  won  for  twenty-four,  Mr.  McPherson  follow- 
ing. Single  flowering  and  decorative  varieties  are  here  well 
catered  for,  as  they  produce  so  rich  an  effect  in  a  cut  state. 
In  the  class  for  twelve  bunches  decorative  varieties,  Messrs. 
Theakstone  easily  beat  Mr.  F.  Stjan,  Rawcliffe  House,  Clifton, 
York.  Baskets  and  vases  were  inferior  this  year.  Mr.  J.  N. 
Petct,  St.  John's  Street,  Bridlington,  won  with  Niveus  in  a 
mass.  Messrs.  Theakstone  won  in  the  vase  class  with  a  charm- 
ing display  of  Roi  des  Precoces.  Amateurs  show  strong  in  the 
classes  set  apart  for  them  here,^  both  in  cut  blooms  and  in  the 
groups.  A  gold  medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  J,  Backhouse 
and  Son,  York,  for  a  capital  cdlection  of  hardy  fruit,  Heaths, 
Cyclamens,  Carnations,  palms,  &c.,  all  of  which  added  interest 
to  the  show.— M.  S. 

Hanohester  (Lanos),  Noy.  18th  and  ISth. 

The  exhibition  arranged  at  Old  Trafford  by  the  White  City 
Co.,  was  decidedly  meagre,  though  the  exhibits  as  a  whole  were 
good.  The  attendance,  however,  was  not  large.  The  chief 
oomx)etitioin  open  to  all  comers — nurserymen  excepted — was  that 
for  the  best  forty-eight  blooms,  distinct,  twenty-four  Japanese 
and  twenty-four  incurved.  Besides  the  money  prize  the  winner 
of  the  first  award  was  to  take  the  challenge  cup,  which  has  to 
be  won  twice^— not  necessarily  in  succession — by  the  same  ex- 
hibitor before  it  becomes  his  property.  Mr.  Carl  Meyer,  of 
Newport,  was  successful  in  taking  the  first  prize,  his  Japanese 
blooms  being  emecially  admired,  and  as  this  was  his  second 
victory  the  challenge  cup  becomes  his  property.  Fine  as  this 
display  was,  however,  the  competition  was  a  very  close  one  with 
the  wmner  of  the  second  award,  Mr.  J.  B.  Hankey  (gaixlener, 
Mr.  W.  Higgs),  Fetcham  Park,  Leatherhead,  Surrey.  It  was 
generally  recognised  that  there  was  little  between  the  quality 
of  the  blooms  shown  by  the  two  leading  exhibitors.  In  this 
important  contest  Mr.  £.  Ellis^  of  Heswall,  secured  third  place. 
In  the  first  and  second  collections  the  Jap  blooms  left  little  to 
choose  from,  but  the  superiority  of  the  incurved  varieties  in  the 
first  prize  lot  was  very  evident.  All  were  handsome,  well- 
finished  blooms.  The  best  Japs  were  Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller,  Reg. 
Vallis,  Magnificent,  Mrs.  E.  Crosslev,  Edith  Smith,  Marquise 
Venosta,  J.  H.  Silsbury,  F.  S.  Vallis,  Mrs.  VaUis,  Mrs.  J. 
Dunne,  Mary  InglLs,  Mrs.  Barkley,  A.  Davies,  Dorothy  Oliver, 
Bessie  Godfrey,  Ethel  Fitzroy,  Mrs.  W.  Knox,  La^y  Hudson, 
Mme.  G.  Rivol,  E.  Fulton,  Mrs.  G.  Mileham.  Among  incurveds 
were  Lady  Isabel,  Mrs.  B.  Crook,  Buttercup  (fine),  W.  Pasooe, 
Godfrey's  Eclipse,  Pantia  Ralli,  Duchess  of  Fife  (fine).  Golden 
Farlet,  Amber  Beauty,  Globe  d'Or,  Mrs.  B.  Hankey,  and  othere. 


For  the  thirty-six  Japs,  Mr.  F.  S.  Vallis,  Bromham,  Wilts, 
was  first,  and  staged  fine  flowers  of  his  namesake,  also  Mrs. 
F.  W.  Vallis,  Madame  Carnot,  J.  H.  Silsbury  Edith  Smith, 
General  Hut  ton,  Marquise  Venosta,  Mrs.  W.  Knox,  President 
Viger,  Madame  P.  Radaelli,  Reg.  Vallis,  Madame  Rivol, 
Martin  Silsbury,  Harold  Wills,  Lady  Henderson,  O.  H.  Broom- 
head,  Lady  Conyers,  Magnificent,  Splendour,  Beatrice  May, 
Mr.  Bott,  Mrs.  N.  Davis,  and  A.  IXavis.  Mr.  Henrickson^ 
Congleton,  was  second. 

Mr.  E.  Ellis's  twenty-four  incurveds  were  an  easy  first. 
They  were  a  very  fine  even  lot,  a  great  contrast  from  the  hu^e 
JaX>anese  varieties.  In  some  of  the  Japs  there  is  a  ^race  in 
their  ample  proportions  which  one  cannot  help  but  admire ;  yet 
in  many  of  the  examples  there  is  an  inclination  to  a  coarseness 
which  is  not  evident  m  the  incurved  section.  The  latter,  when 
shorwn  in  good  form,  seem  the  acme  of  refinement.  The  only 
fault  one  has  to  find  with  this  section  (as  was  evident  in  all  the 
collections)  was  the  absence  of  bright  colours;  duU  colours  pre- 
dominated. Mr.  Ellis's  varieties  were  Mme.  Farlet,  Triomphe 
de  Montbrun,  Mrs.  G.  Denyer,  W  Pascoe,  G.  F.  Evans. 
Romance,  Pantia  Ralli,  Mrs.  B.  Hankey,  and  Souv.  de  W. 
Clibran.         . 

Tlie  six  vases,  with  six  blooms  in  each,  as  staged,  did  not 
look  happy.  The  vases  were  much  too- small  and  the  stems  too 
short  and  badly  placed  in  the  vases.  Whatever  may  be  said  in 
favour  of  vase  exhibits  as  compared  with  stands,  to  see  and 
note  the  good  Qualities  of  a  collection  of  cut  bloom  there  ik 
no  better  method  than  that  of  the  maligned  stands. — A.  J.  A.  B. 

[^FBOM   ANOTHSB  COBRISPONOXNT.] 

The  entries  were  not  so  large  as  usual,  and  the  attendance 
was  very  poor.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  the  changed 
circumstances  of  the  White  City  Co.  are  taken  into  considera- 
tion. The  competition  in  the  nine  classes  of  specimen  plants 
was  good.  The  Chrysanthemum  plants  staged  by  J.  Brown « 
Es^.,  Heaton  Mersey  (gardener^  J.  Smith),  were  verv  fine,  and 
quite  up  to  this  well-known  exhibitor's  usual  form,  who  took  the 
lead  in  all  the  classes';  also  for  the  group  of  Chrysanthemums  ar- 
ranged for  effect. 

Weston-super-Mare  (Somerset),  Hoy.  14th. 

Records  in  entries  and  attendance  seemed  the  ruling 
features  of  the  twenty-first  exhibition  of  this  society.  Certainly 
the  quality  of  the  various  exhibits  was  of  very  high  order.  Several 
classes  are  provided  for  cut  blooms,  also  groups  and  trained 
plants  of  Chrysanthemums ;  and  the  numerous  entries  made  it 
difficult  to  assign  places  to  the  fullest  advantage  for  each  of 
them.  Mr.  C.  Cook,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Pethick,  was  a  «)od 
winner  in  the  class  for  six  plants  of  Japanese  varieties^  Mr. 
Brooks  coming  second.  Three  specimens  found  Mr.  Baker  in  the 
forefront,  while  Mr.  Brooks  had  the  best  six  incurved  varieties* 
all  of  them  exceedingly  fresh  and  well  flowered. 

Japanese,  in  twentv-four  distinct  varieties  of  cut  blooms,  hal 
a  numerous  entry,  and  some  fine  flowers  were  seen.  Mr.  Robert- 
son, gardener  to  J.  S.  Donne,  Esq..  Oastle  Cary,  proved  tli^ 
victor,  with  a  heavy  and  fresli  stand.  His  best  varieties  were 
Gen.  Button ,  Mrs.  Vallis,  J.  Bryant,  Duchess  of  Sutherland 
(fine),  Reg.  Vallis,  Magnificent,  H.  Perkins,  Madame  Herrewig, 
Madame  G.  Debrie,  E.  J.  Brooks,  Mrs.  Knox,  Mrs.  Barkley, 
Godfrey's  Pride,  and  J.  H.  Silsbury.  Capt.  Boyle,  West  Monk- 
ton,  second;  and  Mr.  Runnacles,  gardener  to  U.  Fletcher,  Esq., 
Sherborne,  third,  in  a  keen  contest.  Mr.  F.  W.  Lockwoo;!. 
Kingswood,  in  the  beet  twelve  Japanese,  had  G.  Rivol,  Distrac- 
tion (a  distinct  buff  flower),  Leigh  Park  Wonder,  Gen.  Hutton, 
Duchess  of  Bedford,  and  Bessie  Godfrey.  Messrs.  E.  P.  Lewis 
and  J.  Pope  (gardener  to  C.  Baily,  Esq.,  Frome),  represented 
the  winning  contingent.  Mr.  Sutton,  gardener  to  W.  A.  Todd, 
Esq.,  Portishead,  <£ampioned  the  vase  class  (six  distinct  varie- 
ties) with  heavy  blooms.  Messrs.  Robertson  and  Poi>e  followed . 
The  incurved  classes  (twelve  blooms  in  six  sorts)  gave  a  pleasins: 
change  to  the  long  tables  of  Japanese  flowers.  Mr.  Runnacles; 
led  from  Mr.  Strugnell  (gardener  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  W.  H.  Long), 
with  well  finished  specimens  of  Mrs.  Judson,  Marjorie  Shield, 
Hanwell  Glory,  Amber  Beauty,  Lady  Isabel,  Mrs.  G.  Denyer. 
Mrs.  B.  Hankey,  Mrs.  H.  J.  Jones,  Embleme  Poitevine,  and 
J.  B.  Brice.  Mr.  Strugnell  liad  Mrs.  Judson,  Godfrey's  Eclipse, 
Romance,  Frank  Tristian,  and  Triomphe  de  Montbrun.  Mr.  S. 
lyier,  Clevedon,  staged  the  best  stand  of  six  varieties,  Chas. 
Curtis,  Mr.  Biddle,  and  laline,  being  good  flowers. 

Fruit  was  extensively  staged.  No  less  than  seventeen  lots  of 
four  dishes  of  culinary  Apples,  and  a  similar  number  of  dessert, 
brought  equally  keen  contest.  Capt.  Boyle  staged  the  best 
dessert,  and  Mr.  Runnacles  was  placed  first  for  culinary  fruits. 
Mr.  Strugnell  proved  a  good  winner  for  four  dishes  of  Peafrs 
among  six  entrants.  Grapes  also  were  a  large  entry,  Mr.  Wilkin- 
son, gardener  to  George  Gibbs.  Esq.,  M.P.,  securing  first  for 
handsome  Gros  Colnians.  and  also  Musoat  of  Alexandria,  well 
finished.  Mr.  Curtis,  gardener  to  Alderman  Howell  Davis,  M.P., 
Bristol,  won  for  good  Alicantes  in  a  class  for  that  variety. 

Vegetables,  in  a  class  for  eight  varieties,  brought  ten  collec- 
tions, all  of  excellent  growth  and  merit.  Mr.  Pope  was  placeil 
first;  Mr.  Curry,  Worle,  .second;  and  B.  C.  Shepherd,  Esq.. 
Bridgwater,  third,  in  an  admitte<lly  high-class  contest.     There 
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were  other  numerous  classes,  decorative  and  eoonomioal,  which 
would  deserve  mention  did  space  admit  them ;  and  as  we  have 
already  intimated,  never  were  there  so  many  record-breaking 
features  in  the  whole  course  of  twenty-one  years'  experience  as 
on  this  last  occasion,  which  seemed  a  fitting  outcome  of  its  coming- 
of-age  celebration.  Mr.  Lee  proved  himself  a  most  capable  and 
enthusiastic  secretary,  and  is  supported  by  an  influential  list  of 
patrons  and  committee,  all  equally  eager  to  support  the  interests 
of  the  society.— S.  R.  A. 

Edinburgh,  Not.  14th  to  16th. 

The  eighteenth  exhibition  in  the  Waverley  Market,  Edin- 
burgh^ under  the  auspices  of  the  Scottish  Horticultural  Associa- 
tion, took  place  on  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday  of  last 
week,  and  was  attended  with  great  success,  though  not  such 
an  imposing  spectacle  as  on  somo  previous  occasions;  the  lack  of 
some  of  the  larger  trade  exhibits,  usually  seen,  imparting  a 
slight  air  of  emptiness  to  the  great  area  of  the  market,  'ihe 
inauspicious  season,  as  everywhere  else,  had  also  its  effects  here, 
both  in  the  number  and  quality  of  the  exhibits.  In  the  Chrys- 
anthemum classes,  both  for  cut  blooms  and  plants,  the  entries 
were  fewer  than  formerly ;  but  the  fruit  classes  were  well  filled ; 
and  ill  vegetables  thexe  were  135  entries  more  than  last  season. 
Over  all,  the  entries  were  120  in  excess  of  last  year.  Floral 
decorations  were  a  great  feature,  and  gave  great  delight  to 
the  mass  of  visitors,  to  whom  big  'Mums  are  mere  matter  of 
wonderment. 

Cut  Blooms. — The  City  of  Edinburgh  prize  was  the  leading 
feature,  the  number  being  fifteen  vases  in  fifteen  varieties, 
three  blooms  each.  This  season  there  were  five  entries,  the  first 
two  lots  being  of  great  merit,  though  not  quite  up  to  recent 
years,  but  the  other  three  were  very  moderate.  The  best  lots, 
however;  were  pronounced  by  competent  judges,  who  had  been^ 
to  both  shows,  to  be  superior  to  those  shown  either  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  or  at  Birmingham.  The  first  prize  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  David  NicoU,  Rossie,  Forgandennv,  with  a  really  fine 
exhibit,  gaining  128  points  out  of  a  possible  180.  The  varieties 
were  Madame  P.  Radaelli  (9i),  Mrs.  R.  Oadbury  (7),  Ethel 
Fitzroy  (7J).  J.  H.  Silsbury  (10),  Olive  MUler  (7),  Madame  G. 
Rivol  (8i),  Mi^.  C.  Beckett  (7i),  Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller  (11),  Mrs. 
F.  W.  Vallis  (lOJ),  Lady  Conyere  (10),  Bessie  Godfrey  (8^), 
Dorothy  Oliver  (7^  Henry  Stowe  (8),  Re^nald  Vallis  (8),  Elsie 
Fulton  (8^.  Mr.  SiooU  was  second  in  this  prize  last  year,  and 
first  in  lyOo.  The  second  prize  (£20),  was  gained  by  Mr.  Jas. 
Beisant,  Castle  Huntly,  Longforgan  (a  veteran  competitor), 
with  handsome  well-developed  blooms,  receiving  101  points. 
His  flowers  of  Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller,  Algernon  Davis,  and  Lady 
Conyers  were  the  features  of  the  exhibit.  Mr.  Stewart, 
Tulliallan  Castle,  was  third  (£15) :  and  Mr.  D.  Kidd,  Carberry 
Tower,  Musselburgh,  fourth  (£10). 

Point  Judqino. 

The  class  of  next  importance  was  the  Scottish  challenge 
cup,  for  eight  vases,  in  eight  varieties,  three  blooms  each ;  first 
prize  cup  and  £10,  with  £8,  £7,  £5,  and  £3  as  other  prizes. 
There  were  eleven  entries,  and  the  leading  exhibits  were  of  very 
special  quality.    The  first  prize  was  gained  by  Mr.  T.  Baird, 

frdener.  Arnsbrae,  Alloa,  with  a  superb  lot.  The  vases  of 
H.  Silsbury  (11  points),  and  Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller  (12  points), 
were  the  finest  vases  in  the  show.  The  other  varieties  were 
Mrs.  G.  MUeham  (10),  Bessie  Godfrey  (9),  O.  Miller  (7),  Lady 
Conyers  (9),  and  Mrs.  F.  W.  Vallis  (9^) :  total,  76^  points.  Mr. 
A.  Mutton^  Ussan,  Montrose,  was  a  good  second,  his  best  blooms 
being  Reginald  Vallis,  Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller,  and  Elsie  Fulton.  In 
the  class  for  six  vases  there  were  also  eleven  entries,  and  the 
first  prize  was  gained  by  Mr.  A.  Morton.  Cullen  House^  Elgin, 
with  verv  handsome  flowers,  his  blooms  ot  Algernon  Davis,  Mrs. 
A.  T.  Miller,  and  Madame  G.  Rivol  being  up  to  top  mark.  Mr. 
T.  Baird,  Alloa,  was  second.  Mr.  Bair<ralso  gained  the  medal 
for  the  best  bloom  in  the  show  with  Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller.  The 
other  vase  classes  for  show  blooms  were  well  filled  with  good 
exhibits.  Two  classes  for  incurved  blooms  produced  only 
three  exhibits.  There  was  a  great  display  of  cut  decorative 
Chrvsanthemums,  a  great  table,  70ft  in  length,  being  unable  to 
hold  them  all  in  a  class  for  three  vases.  Mr.  W.  Ferguson, 
Partick,  was  first.  Singles  were  also  a  great  show.  For  three 
vases,  with  any  foliage,  there  were  fifteen  entries,  which 
attnacted  much  attention.  Mr.  Galloway,  Gosford,  was 
awarded  first  with  handsome  vases,  followed  closely  by  Mr.  A.  £. 
Todd,  Musselburgh,  whose  vase  of  Mary  Richardson  was  the 
most  beautiful  of  any  kind  in  the  exhibition.  In  the  classes  for 
out  flowers  confined  to  amateurs,  there  was  a  good  competition. 
In  a  few  oasee  quality  was  good,  but  generally  they  were 
middling.  For  six  vases,  confined  to  market  growers,  Messrs. 
Craig  and  Son,  Davidson's  Mains,  were  first  with  fine,-  medium 
size<r  blooms.  La  Pactole  and  Moneymaker  were  superb. 
Messrs.  Todd  and  Co.,  Musselburgh,  were  second,  their  exnibit 
having  a  beautiful  vase  of  Mary  Richardson  (single). 

Chrysanthemum  Plants  .'—There  was  a  very  ^ood  display, 
though  not  so  many  as  in  recent  years.  The  leading  class  was 
for  SIX  specimens  in  pots  (not  more  than  lOin  in  diameter). 
Mr.  Pulman,  Holly woo<l,  Colinton  Road,  and  Mr.  W.  Michie, 


Boroughfield,  Edinburgh,  were  first  and  second.  The  plants 
were  fine,  well-trained  specimens.  For  four  pots  Japanese,  the 
same  competitors  occupied  the  eame  positions.  A  feature 
amongst  the  Chrysantnemum  plants  were  a  number  of  dwarf- 
grown,  beautifully  bloomed  specimens  of  Souvenir  d'une  Petite 
Amie. 

Of  palms,  fine  foliaged  plants,  Draceenas  and  ferns,  there  was 
an  excellent  display,  though  thev  contained  nothing  outstand- 
ing. Amongst  nowering  plants  there  were  some  very  attractive 
displavs.  Begonia  Gloife  de  Lorraine  being  much  m  evidence. 
For  three  pots  there  were  twelve  entries,  the  first  prize  being 
gained  by  Mr.  McLean,  Raith,  Kirkcaldy,  with  extremely  han<^ 
some  plants.  There  was  also  a  good  display  of  Primula 
obconica,  Cyclamens,  Roman  Hyacinths,  and  Lily  of  the  Valley. 
For  a  group  on  the  floor,  20ft  by  10ft,  first  prize  £8,  there  were 
only  two  competitors,  who  showed  groups  of  remarkably  poor 
quality.  When  closely  massed  they  made  something  of  a  snow, 
but  the  individual  plants  were  of  the  most  commonplace  descrip- 
tion. Mr.  Davis,  Ballathie,  Perth,  was  first;  and  Mr.  Jardine, 
Ravelston,  second. 

Fruit.— There  was  a  first  rate  display  of  fruit,  and  quality 
was,  as  a  rule,  fine,  thoujgh  perhaps  not  quite  up  in  colour  to 
some  seasons.  A  new  prijee,  for  twenty-four  dishes,  with  floral 
decoration,  added  interest  to  the  occasion,  the  first  prize  of 
ten  guineas  being  presented  by  Lord  Elphinstone,  the  nonorarv 

g resident.  Mr.  Barnes,  Eaton  Hall,  Chester^  easily  secured 
rst  prize  with  a  very  attractive  table,  containing  fine  Grapes, 
splendid  Apples  and  Pears,  also  Oranges,  Bananas,  Plums, 
Melons,  Peaches,  Pineapple,  Raspberries,  &c.  Mr,  ELidd,  Car- 
berry Tower,  was  a  good  second,  his  Grapes  being  very 
meritorious,  but  other  fruit  rather  deficient.  It  was  regretable 
that  only  two  entries  were  got  for  this  prize.  Mr.  Galloway^ 
Gosford,  was  first  for  a  collection  of  six  dishes,  with  good 
Grapes,  and  three  dishes  each  Apples  and  Pears.  Mr.  Pirrie, 
Dalbousie  Castle,  second.  For  four  bunches  of  Grapes,  Mr. 
Leslie,  Pitcullen  House,  Perth,  led  with,  fine  bunches;  and  Mr. 
Kidd  second.  Mr.  Leslie  was  first  in  most  of  the  otner  Gnape 
classes.  The  display  of  Apples  was  large  and  attractive.  For 
eighteen  varieties  grown  in  Scotland  there  were  nine  competi- 
tors, Mr.  R.  G.  Sinclair  gaining  the  first  prize  of  £2  10s.,  and 
the  Malcolm  Dunn  Memorial  medal.  Tnese  were  very  hand- 
some fruit.  For  eighteen  varieties  of  Apples  (open),  Mr. 
Grindrod,  Hereford,  was  first.  This  prize  was  presented  by  Mr. 
Whytock,  Dalkeith  Palace  Gardens ;  Mr.  R.  Sinclair  was  second. 
For  twelve  dishes  of  orchard-house  fruit,  Mr.  Barnes  was  first, 
and  Mr.  McKinlay,  Wrest  Park,  Beds,  second.  For  six  varie- 
ties of  Pears,  Mr.  Webster,  Gordon  Castle,  was  first;  and  for 
six  varieties  Pears  (open),  Mr.  Barnes  led. 

Vegetables. — The  exhibition  of  vegetables  was  one  of  the 
best  ever  seen  in  Edinburgh,  there  being  no  fewer  than  375 
entries.  The  leading  prize  was  for  a  collection  of  twelve  dis- 
tinct kinds,  for  which  a  first  prize  of  £8  8s.  was  kindly  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  D.  W.  Thomson,  the  president.  There  were 
seven  competitors,  and  the  first  prize  was  easily  gained  bv  Mr. 
Jas.  Gibson,  Welbeck  Abbey,  Notts.  His  produce,  we  learn, 
was  all  from  Sutton's  seeds.  Second  prize  of  £5  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  W.  P.  Bell,  Bothwell  Castle,  Bothwell,  with  a  good  col- 
lection, wanting  in  the  finish  of  the  first.  In  the  prize  for 
collection  of  six  vegetables,  Mr.  McMichan,  Hillfoot,  Dollar, 
beat  Mr.  John  Highgate,  Yester.  In  a  number  of  the  classes 
the  competitors  varied  from  twenty-six  up  to  thirty-seven,  ren- 
dering tne  task  of  judging  very  arduous.  I^eeks  were  a^and 
show,  the  first  prize  being  gained  by  Mr.  Thos.  Smart,  Green- 
law, with  supero  samples. 

Trade  Exhibits.— Mr.  D.  W.  Thomson  staged  an  interesting 
group  of  berried  plants,  notably  Aucubas,  covered  with  berries ; 
fine  specimens  of  Hollies,  also  Cotoneasters  (silver-gilt  inedal). 
Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  staged  collections  of  Onions 
^nd  Potatoes  (gold  medal).  Messrs.  J.  and  A.  Glass,  Edin- 
burgh, were  awarded  a  gold  medal  for  a  handsome  table  of  floral 
designs.  Messrs.  Storrie  and  Storrie,  Dundee,  had  a  beautiful 
exhibit  of  fruit  trees  in  pots  (silver-gilt  medal).  W.  Wells  and 
Co.,  Merstham,  Surrey,  received  a  silver  medal  for  Chrysanthe- 
mums, mostly  new  varieties.  Mr.  John  Forbes,  Hawick, 
showed  a  neat  table  of  hardy  plants.  Carnations  were  also  welt 
shown,  and  Roman  Hyacinths.  Messrs.  Boyes,  Leicester,  ex- 
hibited Carnations  (silver  medal).  The  South  Australian  Gov- 
ernment exhibited  a  handsome  table  of  produce.  Apples  were 
also  exhibited  by  the  Government  of  British  Columbia.  Mr. 
McLeod.  Chorlton-cum-Hardy,  exhibited  a  choice  lot  of  orchids, 
mostly  Cypripediums.— T.  M.  E. 

Liverpool  (Lanoashire),  Noy.  14th  and  15th. 

Unfortunately  for  this  society  the  usual  hall  (St.  George's) 
was  unavailable,  owing  to  the  sitting  of  the  Assizes.  The  Drill 
Hall,  Warwick  Street,  was  engaged,  which  proved  a  most  un- 
suitable place,  inasmuch  as  it  is  too  spacious  and  dark.  Rarely 
does  one  hear  of  persons  having  to  use  matches  to  see  the  exs 
hi  bits  at  autumn  shows,  but  the  writer  has  seen  enthusiastic 
gardeners  carrying  lanterns  at  a  summer  exhibition.  However, 
the  committee  did  their  best  in  the  circumstances.  Entries  in 
all  classes,  except  plants,  were  as  numerous  as  in  other  years. 
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-  Cut  blooms  were  not  so  good  as  usual.       Fruit  was  excellent, 
especially  Apples. 

There  were  three  aroups  of  splendid  quality,  the  handeotmest 
coming  fwm  the  gardens  of  W.  H.  Watts,  Esq.,  Elm  Hall  (gar- 
dener, Mr.  Bracegirdle).  Mrs.  Duncan,  Grassendale  (gar- 
dener, F.  C  Keightley),  was  second;  with  Dr.  Cooke,  Tiie- 
brookjigardener,  Mr.  G.    Osborne),    a   good    third.       Trained' 

?lants  are  always  good,  and  were  quite  up  to  the  usual  standard, 
^oinsettias  were  better  than  we  have  seen  for  some  time«  and 
Mr.  Hitchman's .  set  of  six  was  the  subject  of  much  talk. 
**LorraineS"  were  never  better,  and  the  judges  rightly 
awarded  an  extra  prize  for  fourth.  T.  W.  Wright,  Esq.  (gar- 
dener, Mr.  D.  Atkm),  was  easily  first ;  L.  Noblett,  Esq.  (gar- 
dener, Mr.  Bushell),  second:  with  T.  Woodsend,  Esq.,  third;  the 
extra  prize  going  to  -Mr.  G.  Osborne.  Cyclamens  were  well 
flowered,  but  the  flowers  were  rather  small. 

Cut  Blooms. — In  the  big  class,  that  for  twenty-four  in- 
cui*veds,  and  the  same  number  of  Japs,  three  sets  were  staged. 
The  premier  honours  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Haig,  gardener  to 
Sir  W.  H.  Tate,  Bant.,  Woolton.  There  were  some  heavy 
flowers  in  both  sections,  and  in  the  Japs,  Leigh  Park  Wonder, 
Mrs.  Barkle:^-,  Mme.  P.  Radaelli,  Mre.  W.  Knox,  W.  R. 
Church,  Reginald  Vallis,  and  F.  8.  Vallis,  might  be  instanced 
as  of  his  best.  Mr.  Haig  staged  incurveds  of  the  broad  type, 
lacking  somewhat  in  oepth  and  soliditv.  Buttercup  was 
enormous  and  of  perfect  build,  and  probably  the  finest  bloom 
in  the  haJl.  Mr.  Ellis,  Heswell,  last  j-ear's  winner,  was  placed 
second,  and  had  he  been  awarded  the  first  prize  the  judges  would 
have  found  plenty  of  growers  to  have  supported  their  decision, 
lit  must  have  been  a  most  tedious  task  for  them,  and  one  in 
which  ooLiIy  those  of  authority  could  adjudicate.  Mr.  Ellis 
ataged  some  majpificent  incurveds,  but  nis  Japs  were  not  so 
good  as  Mr.  Haie's.  Mr.  Barber,  gardener  to  W\  Holland, 
Esq.,  Carnetic  Hall,  was  a  poor  thiro. 

The  class  for  eighteen  Japanese  was  well  contested,  and 
contained  some  of  the  best  flowers  in  the  show.  Mr.  Wain- 
wright,  gardener  to  K.  Hobson,  Esq..  Bromborough,  took  the 
lead  with  Geo.  Lawrence,  Duchess  or  Sutherland  (very  fine), 
Mrs.  Barkley,  and  E.  J.  Brookes^  of  sterling  merit.  Mr.  Young, 
of  the  Cheshire  Lines,  came  in  second;  third,  T.  Henshaw, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  George),  third.  In  the  class  for  eighteen 
incurveds,  Mr.  Young  secured  the  first  prize  with  good  flowers 
of  Nellie  Southam,  C.  Curtis,  Buttercup,  and  Perle  Dauphinoise; 
second,  A.  Cook,  Esq.,  Holmfield  House  (gardener,  Mr. 
Osborne) ;  third,  Mr.  J.  George.  Other  classes  for  smaller  num- 
bers of  blooms  were  numerous^  and  in  them  ejtoellent  flowers 
were  seen.  Mr.  G.  Smith,  (Jxton,  was  prominent  in  these 
classes.  Flowers  in  vases  made  a  good  display.  With  a  set  of 
six,  three  flowers  in  each  vase,  C.  J.  Proctor,  Esq.,  Noctorum 
(gardener,  Mr.  Williams),  won  comfortably.  The  varieties  used 
were:  F.  S.  Vallis,  J.  H.  Silsbury,  Mrs.  ^\.  Knox,  A.  Davis, 
and  Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller,  all  of  good  quality  for  decorative  pur- 

goses.  Mr.  Smith  oame  in  second,  followed  by  J.  Findlay,  Esq. 
ini^Ies  in  tubes  were  superb,  and  are  fast  gaining  pooularity. 
Varieties  were  abundant,  and  the  following  were  of  tne  best: 
Mary  Richardson,  lovely  shade  of  deep  salmon  ;  Felix,  crimson ; 
Lintonia,  a  fine  rich  yellow:  Purity,  Edith  Pagram,  and  its 
bronze  sport.  G.  Nicholson,  Esq.,  Prince's  Park  (g?.rdener,  Mr. 
P.  Gaunce),  was  the  chief  winner  in  these  classes. 

Fruit,  as  previously  mentioned,  was  excellent  of  all  kinds. 
Six  dishes  of  fruit  from  Lord  Derby,  Knowsley  (gardener,  Mr. 
Hazelton),  secured  the  premier  award.  Mrs.  Bright  (gardener, 
Mr.  Skittj,  second;  third,  Messrs.  R.  and  F.  Gladstone.  Two 
superb  bunches  of  Black  Alioante  were  staged  by  Mr.  R.  Jones, 
Colwy^  Bay.  Mr.  Skitt  had  two  heavy  hunches  of  the  same 
variety,  but  not  so  well  finished.  For  two  bunches  of  white 
Grapes,  Mr.  Hazelton  staged  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  which  were 
small  though  admirably  finished.  Mr.  Wainwright  came  in 
second  with  two  heavy  bunches;  third,  Mr.  W.  Wilson.  In  the 
class  for  four  bunches  of  Grapes,  two  black  and  two  white, 
W.  Lord,  Esq.  (gardener.  Mr.  Wright),  led  with  an  excellent 
set  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Black  Alioante.  The  second 
prize  was  secured  by  Mr.  Hazelton;  third,  Mr.  Skitt.  Pears, 
both  dessert  and  stewing,  were  in  numbers.  The  variety, 
Doyenne  du  Cornice,  was  conspicuous  in  leading  from  all  others. 
Apples  made  a  brilliant  display,  being  highly  coloured  and  of 
good  size.  Mr.  Hazelton,  in  the  class  for  six  dessert,  beat  Mr. 
Lee,  the  well-known  exhibitor,  with  splendid  samples  of  Cox's 
Orange,  Allington  Pippin,  American  Mother,  King  of  Tompkins 
County,  and  Gasooigne's.  Mr.  Lee  was  a  close  second,  his  Cox's 
almost  perfect;  third,  Col.  Blackbume,  C.B.  Mr.  Hazelton 
again  beat  Mr.  Lee  in  the  class  for  a  single  dish  of  dessert 
Apples.  Both  exhibitors  staged  Cox's,  but  those  froim  Knowsley 
probablv  were  from  an  orchard  house,  so  well  were  they 
coloured.     Mr.  Lee  showed  up  well  in  the  culinary  classes. 

Non-competitive  groups  have  been  better  in  quality.  Messrs. 
Ciibrans  ntade  up  a  charming  display  of  single  Chrysanthe- 
mums ;  Messrs.  Moore,  Rawdon,  orchids ;  Messrs.  Ker  and  Sons, 
Aigburth,  were  represented  by  Cyclamens  and  Salvias ;  Messrs. 
Fishlock,  Liverpool,  bouquets,  sprays ;  Messrs.  Middlehurst  and 
Sons,  Liverpool^  Spirseas  and  Liliums  (retarded).  The  above 
mentioned  firms  received  certificates  of  merit.  No  gold  medals 
were  awarded.— R.  G.  J. 


Winohester  (Hampshipe),  Not.  14th  and  15th. 

The  twenty-fifth  annual  autumn  exhibition  was  held  iu  the 
Guildhall,  and  was  much  the  best  of  the  series.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  more  thoroughly  representative  show  any- 
where. All  sections  of  autumnal  horticulture  are  catered  tor, 
and  readily  responded  to  by  the  exhibitors.  The  management 
is  of  the  best,  m  the  hands  cf  an  efficient  committee,  of  whom 
Mr.  F.  W.  Flight  is  chairnvan,  ably  guided  by  the  hon.  secretary, 
Mr.  Chaloner  Shenton.  The  plants  were  numerous  and  good. 
For  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums  (space  8ft  by  7ft)  four  entered, 
making  a  pleasing  display.  Mr.  A.  J.  Marsh,  Morton  House, 
Kingsworthy,  was  distinctly  first  with  dwarf  plants  carrying 
very  fine  blooms,  effectively  arranged.  Mr.  E.  Henderson, 
Stratton,  Park,  was  a  good  second  with  slightly  smaller  flowers. 
Mr.  J.  Adams,  Edge  Hill,  Winchester,  won  for  nine  dwarf  plants 
of  such  sorts  as  Mrs.  Judson,  Mrs.  Greenfield,  and  Reginald 
Vallis.  Mr.  H.  Gigg,  Holyrood,  second.  Mr.  Adams  also  won 
for  nine  plants  confined  to  yellow  and  white  with  C.  H.  Curtis, 
Niveus,  F.  S.  Vallis,  and  Mme.  R.  Oberthur.  Mr.  G.  Coiisens, 
Kingsgate  Street,  was  second.  In  a  smaller  class,  Mr.  F. 
Smith,  The  Close,  was  leader.  Miscellaneous  plants  arnanged 
for  effect  in  a  space-  of  9ft  by  7ft  were  a  grand  display.  Three 
competed,  and  all  employed  a  large  sprinkling  of  orchids.  Mr. 
E.  Long.  Clovelly,  \linchester,  was  first;  Mr.  J.  Hughes,  The 
Lodge,  Twy ford,  Winchester,  second,  with  even  better  material, 
not  quite  so  well  displayed. 

Cut  blooms  were  finely  shown  in  all  the  twelve* classes.  The 
leading  class  was  for  thirty-six  Japs,  not  less  than  twenty-four 
varieties,  four  competed.  Mr.  A.  J.  Marsh  was  the  most  sucoess- 
ful  with  large,  well'  developed  examples,  of  which  the  following 
were  noteworthy:  Magnificent,  very  rich  in  colour;  Duchess  of 
Sutherland,  Bessie  Godfrey,  J.  H.  Silsbury,  F.  S.  Vallis. 
Algernon  Davis,  W.  R.  Church,  and  Edith  Smith.  Mr.  G.  J. 
Hunt,  Ashtead  Park,  Epsonu  was  a  good  second.  In  the  class 
for  two  doBen,  in  not  less  tnan  eighteen  sorts,  Mr.  B.  Hollis. 
Embley  Park,  Romsey,  won  with  a  level  set  of  richly  coloured 
blooms.  Mr.  L..  Dawes,  Rosecroft,  Hambledon,  second,  a  trifle 
inferior.  Mr.  J.  Hughes  was  first  for  twelve  distinct,  followed 
by  Mr.  C.  J.  Howell,  Langton,  Alresford,  with  a  good  set. 
Tiie  only  two  vase  cla.sses  for  Japanese  here  are  for  six  varie- 
ties, three  of  each,  and  for  one  of  any  white-flowered  variety, 
five  blooms  of  eacn,  and  very  fine  they  were.  Mr.  G.  Hall, 
gardener  to  the  executors  of  the  late  Lady  Ashbiirton, -Melchet 
Court,  Romsey,  won  the  former  premier  award  with  fully  deve- 
loped examples  of  F.  S,  Vallis,  Madame  P.  Radaelli,  and  Mrs. 
A.  T.  Miller.  Mr.  Dawes  was  second,  he  also  winning  in  the 
latter  class  with  fine  blooms  of  Madame  R.  Oberthur.  Mr.  B. 
Hollis,  depending  upon  Edith  Smith,  secured  the  second  p?ace. 

Incurved  varieties  were  ideally  well  represented.  For  thirty- 
six,  in  not  less  than  twenty-four  varieties,  Mr.  J.  A.  Marsh  had 
the  best  of  three  entries,  winning  easily  with  huge  bl<x>ans, 
mainly  well  staged,  although  some  few  were  wanting  «  trifle  m 
f^shness.  Souvenir  de  W.  Clibran,  a  huge  bloom :  Embleme 
Poitevine,  Buttercup,  Ralph  Hatton,  Romance.  Mi^.  J.  P. 
Bryce,  C  H.  Curtis,  Frank  Tristian,  Mrs.  G.  I>enyer.  Godfrey's 
Eclipse,  and  Madame  Feriat,  were  the  pick.  Mr.  G.  J.  Hi^t 
second  with  specimens  a  trifle  smaller,  but  very  neat.  Mr.  W. 
Neville,  Corastiles,  was  third,  with  much  smaller  blooms.  In 
the  class  for  two  dozen  incurveds.  Mr.  J.  Hughes  was  an  easy 
first  with  a  nicely  balanced  sot  of  up-to-date  varieties.  Mr.  H.  J. 
Pittman  second.' 

Single  flowered  varieties  were  grandly  displayed  in  huge 
bunches.  Six  varieties  were  asked  for,  inducing  five  to  enter. 
Mr.  J.  Hughes  had  the  best  set  of  large,  shapely,  cl«ir  blooms, 
nicely  arranged.  The  varieties  were :  Mrs.  Roberts,  Mrs.  H.  J . 
Hampson,  Mrs.  W.  Jordan,  Altrincham  Yellow,  and  Mrs.  R.  IS. 
Parkinson.  Mr.  G.  Ellwood,  Swanmore,  was  a  cIoto  second. 
Decorative  varieties,  exclusive  of  singles,  were  very  fine.  J*or 
six  bunches,  Mr.  A.  E.  Taylor,  3,  Hillside  Terrace,  was  an  eay 
first  with  probably  the  finest  exhibit  of  this  section  ever  staged. 
The  varieties  were  well  chosen,  the  blooms  clean,  while  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  massive  spikes  left  little  to  be  desired.  The 
varieties  were  M.  Bernard,  Sceur  Melaine,  Source  d  Or,  Jojin 
Shrimpton,  Lady  Hanham,  and  Lad^  Selborne.  To  this  exhibit 
was  awarded  the  certificate  of  the  N.C.S. ;  Mr.  E.  Long  second. 
Several  classes  were  devoted  to  ladies  <5nly. 

Fruit  and  vegetables  were  well  staged.  In  the  (ormer  t^e 
Grapes  were  quite  good.  For  two  bunches  black,  Mr.  O.  U. 
Holloway,  gardener  to  Lord  Aberdare,  Lonj;wood  House,  was 
first  witWvery  fine  Gros  Colman;  Mr.  J.  Hughes  second  with 
Alioante.  White  Grapes  were  very  fine,  with  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria  Mr.  W.  Mitchell,  Chilworth,  xvas  first  for  two  kunch€« 
any  white.  Apples  and  Pears  were  fine.  \egeUbles  were  also 
numerous  and  good.  Mr.  G.  Ellwood  won  the  premier  award  in 
h^tTMessni.  Sutton  and  Sons'  and  Messrs.  Toogood  and  Sons- 
classes  for  six  dishes;  Mr.  J.^  Hughes  second.  Messrs.  E. 
Hillier  and  Sons,  Winchester,  had  «  ^^''ti^'^B'nl^  rlSi^^ 
Carnations,  and  Cyclamens  (gold  medal) ;  Mr.  Ellwood,  Chrys- 
anthemnms  and  cut  shrubs;  Mr.  E.  Ladhams,  Shiriey.  Carna- 
tions  and  herbaceous  flowers.— Sadoc. 
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Bolton  (Lanes),  Noyemfaer  15th  and  16th. 

The  21st  exhibition   was  held  in  the   Albert    Hall,    Bolton. 
The  entries  in  the  open  cut  classes  were  up  to  the  average,  and 
brought   some   most  excellent   blooms.     In   class  7,   for    twelve 
incui-veds  and  twelve  Japanese,  the  silver  challenge  cup  and  £7 
for  first   were   won  outright  by  Emmanuel    Ellis,    Esq,    River 
View,  HeswalJ,  Cheshire  (gardener,  J.  Davies),  with  models  of 
perfection.     They  included  W.  Pascoe,  Buttercup,  Pantia  Ralli, 
G.  F.   Evans,    Trioraphe   de  Montbrun,   Mr.   Danyer,   Bocasse, 
grand;  Mme.  Ferlat,  Romance,  Godfrey's  Reliance  (splendid), 
Mrs.  B.  Hankey,  C.  H.  Curtis.       The  lot  were  most  beautiful, 
even,  clean,  good  petals,  and  well  finished.     His  Japanese  were 
very    goo<l,  and  comprised   the  following:    F.   S.    Vallis,   Mrs. 
F.    W.    Vallis,    Mrs.    C.    Beckett,    Mafcking   Hero,   W.    Jinks, 
A.   Davies,   Mi-s.   Barkley,   Mme.    P.    Radaelli,    Mme.    L.    Ros- 
seau,  J.  H.  Silsbury,  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  Leigh  Park  Wonder. 
Mr.  G.  W.  Drake,  of  Cardiff,  was  a  most  excellent  second;  his 
Japanese  were  rather  weaker.     Sir  William  Tate,  Bart.,  High- 
field,  Woolton  (gardener,  G.  Haigh),  third.     Class  8,  for  thirty- 
six  Japajiese,  not  less  than  twenty-four  varieties,  silver  chal- 
lenge cup  ana  £9  as  first  prize,  was  easily  secured  by  Mr.  F.  S. 
Vallis,  Bromham,  and     was     won    outright    with    magnificent 
blooms    of    Mr.  J.  Neill  (fine),  F.  S.  Vallis,  President    Viger, 
J.  H.   Silsbury,  Charles  Hickley,  Mme.  P.   Radaelli,  Mrs.   W. 
Knox,  Marquise     Venosta,  Splendens     (extra     good).  Mrs.  N. 
Davis,    Algernon   Davis,    White    Venosta,    Norf<Jk   Blush,   and 
several  others  which   I   could   not    make  out   owing   to   being 
labelled  so  badly,  an  instance  which  many  regretted,  and  one 
that  is  not  carried  out  in  as  good  a  manner  as  ought  to  be. 
The  enthusiasts  especially  want  to  know  the  varieties,  and  it 
is  impoesible  to  make  them  out  unless  they  are  labelled  dis- 
tinctly.    Sir   Edward   Evans,    Spital    Old   Hall,    Bromborough, 
second,  with     nice,  clean,  robust     flowers;     J.  George,  Roby, 
liivei-pool,  third.     Class  9,  for  six  vases  of  singles  (first  prize 
£2),   Drought  seven  competitors  with  most  beautiful  varieties 
and  arrangements.  The  varieties  were  Stella,  E.  Pagram,  R.  N. 
Parkinson,  E.  Clibran,  Henderson's  V.C,  Crimson  King.     Mr. 
W.  J.  Garner,  Altrincham,  Jed,  and  Jas.  Lee  was  second;  R. 
Tyrer,  Tyldesley.  third. 

The  Grape  classes  were  not  as  well  contested  as  on  many 
previous  occasions,  but  brought  some  fine  bunches. 

For  dinner  table  plants:  1,  W.  Burgess;  2,  G.  Rhod.^5;  3. 
Thos.  Henshaw,  Roby.  Begonias  Gloire  de  I^rnaine :  1,  Lord 
Trevor,  Chirk  (gardener,  \v.  Dawes);  2,  P.  S.  May  hew,  Esq., 
Chorley  (gardener,  J.  Parkinson).  The  class  for  three  orchids 
in  bloom  brought  only  three  exhibitore,  but  each  was  good. 
J.  McCartney,  Hey  llouso,  Bolton  (gardener,  Wm.  Holmes), 
beat  J.  W.  Mtfkant.  Mr.  McCartney  also  exhibited  a  beautifa^ 
group  of  orchids  for  which  the  scciety  granted  a  certificate  of 
merit.  The  miscellaneous  group  only  brought  two  exhibitors. 
J.  Harwood,  Esq.,  J. P.,  securing  first  and  the  president's  silver 
cup.  This  is  the  fourth  year  he  has  proved  victor.  The  ^X)ups 
this  year  were  judged  by  points,  six  for  quality  and  six  for 
effect.     The  first  lot  got  nix  for  quality  and  five  for  effect. 

Some  very  favourable  comments  were  heard  from  the  presi- 
dent (Alderman  J.  P.  Haslam,  J.P.),  and  Col.  R.  C.  Winder, 
who  opened  the  show,  and  from  many  others,  about  the  good 
work  the  society  is  doing  amongst  the  amateuiis.  It  is  a  credit 
to  the  working;  amateurs  to  l>e  able  to  produce  such  excellent 
flowers.  The  judges  were  Mr.  P.  Blair,  Trentham;  W.  B. 
Upjohn,  Worsley ;  W.  Calderbank,  Altrincham ;  J.  Hathaway, 
South  port. 

Mr.  T.  Johnson  exhibited  a  stand  of  blooms  of  a  yellow 
sport  from  Madame  M.  de  Mons,  which  he  has  named  Mr.  J. 
Hathaway.     (Certificate  of  merit.) 

The  attendance  was  very  good  both  Friday  and  Saturday, 
and  at  times  the  beautiful  hall  was  crowded. — G.  C. 

Bipmingham  {FmU  and  Verjetables). 

Fruit. — For  a  collection  of  British-grown  fruit,  Mr.  J.  H. 
Goodacre  beat  Mr.  F.  Read,  Bretby  Park.  Mr.  E.  Burden, 
King's  Heath,  had  a  representative  collection  of  locally  grown 
Apple*.  Grapes  were  capitally  represented,  aiid  the  com- 
petition was  keen.  For  mx  bunches,  three  varieties,  open, 
Mr.  Goodacre  sooi^d  with  fine  examples;  second,  Hugh  Ander- 
son, Esq.,  Taddyford  Manoi*.  For  six  dishes  of  culinary  Apples 
the  first  prize  fell  to  Mr.  E.  AV.  Caddick  Hereford;  Mr.  T. 
Bott,  Hereford,  second.  For  six  dishes  de®?ert  Apples,  Mr. 
Goodacre  vscored ;  second,  Mr.  J.  Bott.  For  eight  dishes  Pears 
Mr.  Groodaci*e  led ;  second,  Mr.  P.  Blair,  Trentham  Gardens. 

Vegetables,  as  usual,  foraied  a  fine  feature,  and  there  was 
a  keen  competition  for  the  liberal  prizes  offered  by  Messrs. 
Sutton  and  Sons,  Webb  and  Sons,  W.  H.  Simpson  «uid  Sons, 
Tliomson  and  Co.,  Richard  Smith  and  Co.,  and  the  manifold 
prizes  of  Mr.  Rol>ei*t  Sydenham. 

Continuei  oa  page  498. 


Obitnary, 


Mr.  James  H.  Yeiteh. 

With  deep  regret  we  have  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr. 
James  H.  Veitch,  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  November  20,, 
after  a  lon^  illness.  Mr.  James  H.  Veitch  relinquished  the 
managing  directorship  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  James  v  eitch  and 
Sons,  Limited,  Ro-yal  Exotic  Nunseries,  Chelsea,  a  year  ago, 
after  fulfilling  that  oflSce  for  six  years. 

He  was  the  elder  of  the  two  sons  of  the  late  John  Gould 
Veitch,  and  was  bom  at  Coombe  Wood,  near  Kingston.  After 
being  educated  at  Maidenhead,  in  the  Thames  Valley,  he  was 
transferred  to  FrAnkf urt-on-the-Main,  for  equipment  in  the  Ger- 
man language,  and  to  round-off  his  academical  training.  From 
Frankfurt  he  next  proceeded  to  Versailles,  near  Paris,  and  h&e 
began  his  technical  horticultural  career.  Coming  back  to 
Chelsea,  he  joined  the  nursery  business,  in  the  King's  Road, 
and  after  a  very  short  insight  there  Mr.  Veitch  was  commis- 
sioned to  a  travelling  and  exploring  tour  round  the  world.  In 
the  director's  office  at  Chelsea  can  still  be  seen  the  large  ma^' 
with   his   route  of  travel   limned   thereon;  also  passports  for. 


The  Late  James  H.  Veitch. 

Korea  and  Ja^aii.  The  tour  continued  for  two  year^,  and 
the  results  of  his  observations  were  embodied  in  *'  A  Traveller's 
Notes,"  a  handsome  volume  of  large  size.  In  tba.t  journey  Mr. 
Veitch  visited  parts  of  India,  Burmah,  Malay,  China,  Korea, 
Japan,  New  Zealand,  and  Australia,  and  among  his  introduc- 
tions of  first  rank  ne  will  best  be  remembered  by  Cerasus 
James  H.  Veitch,  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Cherry  group. 

The  deceasea  gentleman  also  produced  the  '*  Hortus 
Veitch i,"  a  compendious  account  of  tne  tree  and  plant  intro- 
ductions of  his  firm  and  of  the  collectors  that  Messrs.  Veitoh 
had  employed.  A  full  account  of  the  hybrids,  with  some  notice 
of  the  hybridists,  also  appears  in  the  **  Hortus  Veitchi,"  making 
it  a  work  of  botanical  and  horticultural  importance,  as  well  as 
being  a  splendid  monument  to  the  labours  of  "  Veitchs"  in 
these  directions.  We  believe  this  handsome  and  indeed  sump- 
tuous volume  was  produced  privately  by  the  deceased.  Besides 
containing  these  aescriptive  accounts,  it  conveys  a  short  his- 
torical sketch  of  the  firm  from  the  time  when  his  great  grand- 
father left  Jedburgh,  Scotland,  and  settled  in  Exeter.  Mr. 
Veitch  died  at  Exeter,  aged  thirty-nine  years,  and  was  interred 
there  on  Monday  last. 

Llveppool  Hoptlcultuplftts* 

The  first  lecture  of  the  present  session  of  the  Liverpool 
Horticultural  Association  was  given  by  Mr.  Hazelton,  gardener 
to  the  Earl  of  Derby ,  Knowsley,  on  Saturday,  November  9,  in 
Common  Hall,  Hackins  Hey.  The  subiect  was  "The  Decora- 
tion of  the  Mansion,"  and  delivering  the  paper  in  his  alwavs 
excellent  manner,  he  greatly  delighted  his  auditore.  The 
decorating  of  hails,  porches,  drawing  iXK>m8,  &o.,  were  dealt 
with  more  than  tahle  decoration.  An  extensive  list  of  l>lants 
suitable  for  the  work  was  furnished.  Asparagus  Sprengeri  and 
plumosus  being  specially  mentioned.  Brancltee  of  Beech  trees 
when  the  foliage  is  young.  Portugal  LauTel,  and  long  branches 
of  Ivy,  when  used  never  laUed  to  please.  Fruits  of  the  wild 
Clematis  (Traveller's  Joy),  Briar  Rope,  and  Bullrushes  were 
cited  as  pleasing  material  for  decorating.  Mr.  Foster  presided, 
and  tendered  the  thanks  of  the  members  to  Mr.  Hazelton  for 
his  paper,  at  the  same  time  i-egretting  that  more  were  not 
present. — R.  G.  J. 
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SHOWS — Continued  from  page  497. 

Stookpopt  (Cheshire),  Noy.  ISth. 

This  show  wafl  held  in  the  Armoury  on  Friday,  the  15th  inst., 
ftnd  without  a  doubt  was  the  best  in  the  historv  of  the  society. 
There  were  upward  of  fifty  exhibitors  against  thirty  to  forty  in 
the  previous  two  or  three  years.  The  miscellaneous  groups  in 
the  centre  of  the  hall  make  a  fine  display.  The  first  I^-iee  was 
aecured  bv  the  well-known  exhibitor,  Mr.  J.  W.  Smith,  who 
beat  Mr.  W.  H.  Cross,  Cheadle.  This  joung  sardener  has  been 
steadily  advancing  in  the  art  of  grouping,  and  to-day  is  a  force 
to  be  reckoned  with.  Third  prise  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J. 
Baguloy. 

In  the  Chrjrsanthemum  group.  Sir  £mmott  Barlow,  M.P., 
■eoured  first  with  a  group  graoetully  arranged,  but  too  high. 
Second,  Mr.  Alfred  Bd).  Specimen  plants  were  above  the  aver- 
age, the  principal  winner  in  each  claiss  being  Mr.  J.  Brown. 

For  twenty-four  blooms,  twelve  Japs  and  twelve  inourveds 
(open)  the  first  and  silver  cup  presented  bv  the  Mayor,  Alder- 
man H.  Bell,  was  awarded  to  W.  J.  Crossley,  M.P.  (gardener, 
A.  Galderbank);  second.  Col.  France,  Hayhurst  (gardener,  A. 
Hall);  third.  Col.  Dixon,  Chelford  (gardener,  J.  Mickle).  The 
same  oider  was  maintained  for  twelve  Japanese  blooms.  It  was 
with  sincere  regret  that  the  ccMnmittee  had  to  disqualify  the 
above  exhibits  <»  W.  J.  Crossley,  Esq.,  after  a  frivolous  protest 
lodged  by  Mr.  A.  Hall,  gardener  to  Col.  France,  Hayhurst,  for 
having  his  stand  2in  wider  from  front  to  back*  For  twelve 
incurveds,  Mr.  W.  J.  Crossley  beat  Col.  Dixon. 

The  floral  decorations  were  very  fine,  and  the  dinner  table 
decorations  claim  especial  attention,  no  less  than  seven  being 
arranged.  First  prize  was  awarded  to  O.  Robinson,  Alderley 
Edge.  Fruit  and  vegetables  were  represented  by  some  fine  speci- 
mens, Grapes  in  particular.  The  Black  Alicantes  staged  by 
CSol.  France,  Hayhurst,  and  W.  W.  Brocklehurst ;  and  the  white 
Grapes  staged  by  Mr.  E.  Ashworth,  Wilmslow  (gardener,  J.  H. 
HolDrook),  were  splendid  examples. 

Special  mention  should  be  made  of  the  display  of  plants 
(13  yards  by  8  yards)  from  the  Stockjwrt  parks,  consisting  of 
Gbrysanthemums,  Liliums,  Begonias,  and  Celosias  arranged 
most  tastefully  at  the  end  of  the  hall,  reflecting  great  credit  on 
Mr.  F.  Harris,  superintendent. — C.  A. 

Derby,  Nov.  ISth  and  16th. 

The  twenty-third  annual  exhibition  was  held  at  the  Drill 
Hall  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  and  although  the  haU  is  a 
spacious  one,  it  puzzled  the  omcials  to  find  space  to  meet  re- 
quirements. The  society  suffered  a  period  of  depression,  but 
has  quite  recovered  itself,  and  is  now  enjoying  a  state  of  pros- 
perity.    The  weather  clerk  has  had  agood  deiu  to  do  with  it. 

Tbabb  and  NoN-coifPBTinvB  IEbibitb.— Messrs.  Laxton 
Bros.,  of  Bedford,,  were  awarded  a  gold  medal  for  a  superb 
collection  of  Apples  arranged  in  grand  style,  rhe  new  ferns 
Nephrolepis  todeaoides  and  Pf.  Whitmani  dotted  alone  the  table 
made  the  whole  exhibit  perfect,  and  at  once  provea  1^  magnet 
of  attracstion.  In  point  of  quality  the  most  pronounced  Apples 
were  Chas.  Ross,  Feasgood's  Nonesuch,  The  Queen,  Bismarck, 
Gascoyne's  Scarlet,  Wealthy,  Gk>lden  Spire,  Lane's  Prince 
Albert,  Lord  Derby,  and  Bramley's  Seedling. 

Messrs.  Clibrans,  of  Altrincham,  put  up  an  excellent  mis- 
eellaneous  group  of  blooms  and  foliage  plants.  Some  handsome 
new  single  Chrysanthemums  were  noticed  here.  (Gold  medal.) 
Mr.  Godfrey,  of  Exmouth,  had  a  bank  of  choice  Chrysanthe- 
mums of  recent  introduction  tastefully  arranged,  decorated  with 
foliage  plants.     (Gold  medal.) 

A  distinct  feature  of  the  show  was  a  magnificent  display  of 
Cyclamens  from  the  Rev.  H.  Buckston,  of  Sutton  Hall,  Derby 
(gardener,  Mr.  A.  Shambrook),  for  which  a  gold  medal  was 
awarded.  The  exhibit  filled  a  space  of  150  8(]uare  feet.  The 
colours  ranged  from  pure  white  (Sutton's  White  Giant)  to  the 
large  pink  varieties;  with  Cocos  palms  and  grasses.  The  exhibit 
included  all  Sutton's  best  varieties.  Three  massive  blooms  of 
F.  S.  Vail  is  Chrysanthemum,  sliown  by  Mr.  J.  Voss,  gardener  to 
Lord  Scarsdale^  were  greatly  admired,  one  of  which  was  the 
premier  bloom.     (A>vuird  of  merit.) 

CoMPBTiTivB  C14A88B8.— (Open.)— Twenty-four  Japanese 
blooms,  distinct:  First,  Josiah  Wood,  Alvaston;  second,  J. 
Evans,  gardener  to  Miss  Wilmot,  Chaddesden  Hall.  The  first 
prize,  £5,  is  given  by  Mr.  Joe  King,  jun.,  Kedleston  Road 
Gardens,  Derby.  Radius  classes:  Eighteen  incurveds:  First.  A. 
Simeson,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Power,  The  Pastures,  Derby; 
second,  Josiah  Wood;  third,  J.  Evans.  Eighteen  Japanese: 
First,  J.  Brewer,  Miokleover;  second,  A.  Simeson;  third,  J. 
Wood.  Group  of  Chrysanthemums:  First,  A.  Simeson  (X.C.S. 
certificate);  second,  A.  R.  Flint,  Derby;  third,  S.  Potter, 
Derby.  Six  vases  of  eighteen  blooms:  First,  J.  Wood;  second, 
A.  Simeson.  Mrs.  Norman,  of  Derby,  secured  the  first  prize  for 
a  cross  and  for  a  bouquet. 

In  the  membc^rs  classes,  Mr.  Brewer's  Madame  Paolo 
Radaelli  was  the  premier  bloom  (N.CS.  certificate).     The  same 


exhibitor  had  a  wonderful  Guy  Paget.      The  fruit  and  vege- 
table classes  were  well  represented. 

On  the  second  day  several  thousand  school  children  were 
admitted,  and  prises  are  offered  for  the  best  essays  ''A  Visit 
to  the  Chrysanthemum  Show."  Mr.  T.  G.  Seymour,  F.R.G.S., 
who  had  the  entire  management  of  this  portion  of  the  pro- 
gramme, is  heartily  congratulated  on  the  excellent  manner  in 
which  the  little  army  was  conducted.  A  bread  competition 
was  also  held  in  connection  with  the  exhibition.  Mr.  Secretary, 
the  ''midnight  oil"  is  no  longer  required;  you  have  earned  a 
rest.— F.  Mbakin. 

Iftle  of  Wl^t  Hortiooltural. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  above  was  held  in  the  Literary 
Society's  lecture  hall.  Newport^  on  Saturday  evening,  Novem- 
ber 2nd.  Mr.  W.  Triobick  presided  over  an  interested  audience 
to  hear  a  lecture  on  the  Chrysanthemum  by  Mr.  C.  Martin, 
F.R.H.S.  In  the  course  of  his  very  able  and  instructive 
address,  the  lecturer  treated  on  the  preparation  of  plants  and 
stools  for  producing  the  best  cuttings  for  propagation,  and 
subsequent  treatment  until  the  plants  were  ready  for  the  con- 
servatory or  exhibition.  The  chairman  pmpoBed  a  hearty  vote 
of  thanks  to  Mr.  Martin  for  his  able  lecture;  he  was  sure 
everyone  had  listened  to  it  with  very  great  interest  and  plea- 
sure. Mr.  T.  Colliater  seconded.  A  profitable  discussion  fol- 
lowed. Messrs.  T.  Ollister,  W.  W.  Sheath,  C.  H.  Snook,  the 
chairman  and  others  took  part.  Mr.  Martin  having  replied 
and  returned  thanks,  the  meeting  was  brought  to  a  close. 
Exhibits:  Mr.  T.  CoUister  brought  from  the  gardens  of  Sir 
John  Thomyeroft  a  nice  oolle(?tion  of  tea-scented  mioses  cut 
from  the  open;  Mr.  Tcodevin,  Menstone,  Asters  (Micha^mas 
Daisies)  ana  Tritomaa;  Mr.  W.  Tribbick.  Chrysanthemums.  A 
unanimous  vote  of  thanks  was  accordea  the  exhibits. 

BriBtol  Gardeners'. 
Flowbr  Shows. 
An  unusually  interesting  meeting  ways  held  on  Thursday, 
November  14,  at  St.  John°s  Parish  Room.  The  topic  waa 
"Flower  Shows.''  Mr.  Binfield,  gardener  to  Fiancis  Tagart, 
Esq.,  Sneyd  Park,  very  ably  opened  the  discussion  l%e  educa- 
tional point  of  view  was  taken  by  Mr.  Binfield,  who  said  that 
nothing  stimulates  the  gardener  more  than  attending  a  flower 
show ;  he  also  said  that  all  exhibits  should  be  correctly  named 
for  the  benefit  of  visitors.  Mr.  Clarke  followed,  speaking  upon 
staging  and  judging,  and  advised  exhibitors  not  to  enter  in 
more  classes  than  they  could  stage  properly,  as  improperly  and 
hastily  staged  exhibits  were  very  often  passed  over  in  kejen 
competition.  Mr.  Lee,  the  next  speaker,  referred  to  the  in- 
structive side  of  the  flower  show,  especially  as  regards  new  and 
rare  plants  in  trade  exhibits.  This  speaker  also  advocated  re- 
cognition of  trade  exhibits,  one  thing  the  Bristol  committee 
sadly  neglect.  Mr.  Shelton  advised  beginners  to  start  .fair  in 
their  show  career,  and  only  stage  their  own  stuff,  for  nothing 
was  gained  by  dishonest  practices.  The  chairman,  Mr.  J.  C. 
House,  wound  up  a  very  instructive  discussion.  Mr.  H. 
Woodward,  gardener  to  E.  Watts.  Esq.,  was  placed  first  for 
three  large  blooms  of  Chrysanthemums;  Mr.  Grieve  seoond.— 
H.  W. 

Beading  (Berks)  Oardeners'. 

Swbbt  Pkaf. 
There  was  an  exceedingly  larse  attendance  of  members  at 
the  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  above  association,  held  in  the 
Abbey  Hail.  The  subject  for  the  evening  was  "Sweet  Peas,*' 
and  was  ablv  introduced  by  Mr.  J.  C.  House,  of  Coombe. 
Bristol,  a  well-known  and  successful  grower  and  exhibitor.  The 
lecturer  referred  to  the  great  popularity  of  the  Sweet  Pea, 
as  evidenced  bv  the  magnincent  shows  now  held  by  the  National 
Sweet  Pea  and  other  societies,  and  then  went  on  to  enumerate 
the  many  reasons  why  the  flowers  have  fascinated  all  interested 
in  gardening.  The  principal  were :— The  wide  range  of  colour, 
softness  and  delicacy  of  flower,  adaptability  to  artificial  light, 
habit  of  G^wth,  lasting  propensities  in  water,  natural  graceful 
pose  of  bK>oms,  thus  easy  to  arrange,  and  the  seed  is  within  the 
reach  of  everyone,  and  will  grow  anywhere.  Then  followed 
details  as  to  culture,  such  as  the  preparation  of  the  soil  and 
position,  chemical  manures,  mulching,  watering,  time  of  sow- 
ing, sowing  in  pots,  thinning,  staking,  &«.,  finishing  by  giving  a 
list  of  the  best  varieties  in  their  respective  colours,  dividmg 
them  in  two  sections — old-fashioned  type  (closed  keel),  new 
style  (Spencer  family  type,  open  keel).  Mr.  House  occupied 
about  an  hour  and  a  quarter  in  delivering  his  lecture,  yet  a 
forty-five  minutes'  sharp  and  animated  discussion  followed, 
sustained  by  Messrs.  Turnham,  Hinton,  Exler,  Powell,  Alexan- 
der, Durward,  Fry,  Foster,  and  Harris.  Afany  points  were 
debated,  one  of  the  chief  and  moat  important  being  the  extra- 
ordinary bud  dropping  that  took  place  early  in  the  season. 
Apples  and  Pears  were  exhibited  in  splendid  condition  by  Mr. 
W.  Mabbot,  The  Gardens,  Hillside,  Reading  (thirty-two  dishes 
of  fruit),  and  by  Mr.  G.  Tovey.  Tlie  Gardens.  T^ighton  Park 
(seven  dishes,  the  fruits  being  of  large  sijse).  Eight  new  mem- 
bers were  elected. 
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Nevport  (Hon.)  Gardeners'. 

At  the  meeting  held  on  October  23  Mr.  F.  Woods,  Llanfreef a 
Grange  near  Newjiort.  gave  a  lecture  on  "Spring  Bedding." 
Although  the  society  haa  been  formod  about  thirteen  yeans, 
this  IS  the  only  time  that  spring  bedding  has  be^n  dealt  with. 
Massing  the  colours  in  beds  was  preferred  rather  than  mixing 
the  plants.  This  lecture  proved  very  helpful  to  most  of  its 
members.    The  usual  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  Mr.  Woods. 

Hanoheeter  Hortioaltnral. 

DlSCUflSION  ON  THK  PlANX  TrKX. 

More  than  ordinarily  successful  was  the  first  meeting  of  the 
session  last  Thursday,  with  the  society's  president,  "Mr.  James 
Brown,  J.P.,  in  the  chair,  and  scarce  a  vacant  seat  at  forty 
minutes  after  the  customai^  closing  hour.  It  augurs  well  for  a 
suoceesful  session.  Discussioa  was  the  order  of  tne  evening  in 
plaoe  of  lecture,  as  heretofore.  There  was  a  lively  discussion  on 
the  suitability  of  the  Plane  for  this  district,  in  which  subject 
Manchester  folk  have  manifested  interest  through  the  medium 
of  that  roost  intellectual  of  "news "-papers,  '*The  Citv  News." 
The  thou^tful  w^come  the  committee  extended  to  local 
faorticultunsts,  other  than  tlhose  members  of  the  society,  it  was 
gratifying  to  note,  was  taken  advantage  of.    Announcing  the 


Twin  Apples* 

affiliation  of  the  society  with  that  of  the  Royal  Horticultural, 
with  which  general  satisfaction  was  expressed,  and  commenting 
briefly  on  the  Plane,  which  he  did  not  think  a  suitable  Man- 
chester tree,  but  which  he  agreed  was  handsome  and  beautiful, 
the  president  introduced  Mr.  Wilsher.  Mr.  Wilsher  laid  special 
emphasis  on  the  need,  in  regard  to  town  tree  planting,  for 
calling  in  the  gardener  prior  to  the  making  of  the  streets,  not 
afterwards,  when  every  conceivable  difficulty,  and  incon- 
ceivable too,  had  to  be  faced— brickbats,  cinders,  rubbish  of 
every  description,  a  network  of  mains,  pipes,  and  wires,  and 
Later,  worst  of  all,  escapes  of  gas.  Those  who  live  in  or  near 
Manchester  know  well  the  difficulties  Mr.  Wilsher  has  to  cope 
with.  His  remarks,  spoken  at  length  and  with  much  earnest- 
ness, were  concerned  in  the  main  with  town  trees  in  general, 
as  were  also  those  of  the  two  speakers  who  followed  him,  Mr. 
Harris,  of  Stockport  Parks,  and  Mr.  Turner,  of  Ashton-under- 
I^yne  Parks. 

With  regard  to  the  Plane,  no  definite  decision  can  be  said 
to  have  been  accepted.  For  one  reason,  the  evening  proved 
too  short.  Each  of  the  parks'  superintendents,  however,  pro- 
nounced against  the  Plane.  They  were  of  opinion  that,  taken 
generally,  it  was  not  a  suitable  tree  for  the  Manchester  district. 
It  only  succeeds  when  planted  in  sheltered  and  favourable 
position?)  and  is  tended.  This  opinion  has  been  expressed  re- 
peatedly by  one  of  our  oldest  and  most  capable  local  authorities 
—a  pract-ical  gardener  and  a  skilled  botanist.  But  it  must  be 
added  that,  although  holding  opinions  generally  unfavourable 
to  the  Plane  here,  it    is    not    the    intention  of  our  superin- 


tendents, and  they  each  expressed  it,  to  banish  it.  On  the 
contrary  they  intend  to  plant  it  in  the  most  suitable  positions, 
,  and  give  it  eveiy  encouragement.  Success  to  their  eflForts;  it 
I  IS  a  fine  and  noble  tree.  Mr.  Paul,  of  our  botanical  gardens, 
I  gave  two  instances  of  the  Plane's  doing  well  some  two  and  a  half 
miles  away  on  the  more  favoured  side  of  Manchester ;  as  did 
••  i»^^»  J"»»  ^^o  Mid  that  he  believed  there  was  a  second 
variety  of  acenfolia.  A  visitor  gave  as  an  instance  those 
growing  m  Whitworth  Park  (a  mile  and  half  away),  but  he 
had  either  not  fully  exercised  his  percipient  faculty,  or  had 
omitted  to  give  us  his  fullest  impression,  for  while  the  trees, 
thirty  or  so,  are  all  growing  (they  were  planted  about  seven 
years  ago),  there  is  a  very  marked  difference  between  three  of 
them  sheltered  under  the  walls  of  the  institute  and  those  fuDy 
in  the  open.  Mr.  Edwards  championed  tJie  Plane.  Otlien 
opined  that  the  tree  would  succeed.  The  Plane's  natuml  eaoip- 
ment  for  fighting  the  smoke  and  grime  does  not,  however,  pro- 
tect it  against  the  humidity  of  our  atmosphere,  retarding  the 
already  late  ripening  of  the  growths  and  the  supervening  of 
early  and  sharp  frosts    cutting  back  these  young  growths. 

To  the  thoughtfulness  of  Mr.  Robinson  was  due  no  small 
measure  of  the  evening's  success.  He  was  enabled,  through  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  Murray,  of  the  CoUege,  to  show  specimens  of 
eight  varieties  of  the  Plane— leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit— which 

attracted    unexampled    in- 

t^-est  and  were  keenly  ap- 
preciated. And  any  doabt 
which  may  have  existed  as 
r^ards  the  London  Plane 
(Piatanus  aoerifolia)  he  put 
at  rest  by  reading  a  letter 
he  had  received  from  Uie 
first  authority  in  the  land. 
In  addition,  he  gave  briefly 
an  account  of  the  frosts  of 
1809  and  later,  which 
proved  so  disastrous  to  the 
Western  Plane,  and  which, 
he  pointed  out,  were  re- 
corded as  having  littie 
effect  on  the  Eastern  Plane 
(P.  orientalis).  Whatever 
opinion  any  member  may 
have  left  with,  certain  it 
is  this  much  has  resulted: 
trees  in  general,  and  the 
Plane  in  particular,  will 
come  in  for  a  greater  share 
of  attention  both  from  the 
gardeners  and  the  amar- 
teurs  present  than  thev 
have  hitherto  had.  So  much 
enthusiasm  was  aroused 
that  as  a  result, it  would 
not  be  surprising  if  after  a 
season  the  subject  were 
brought  up  again.  Notable 
among  the  specimens  sub- 
mitted was  a  fine  plant  of 
CSelosia— perfect  in  habit, 
foliage,  and  plumes,  and 
of  a  most  beautiful  rich 
colour — which  Mr.  Harris 
brought.  He  grows  very  largely,  thus  making  it  the  sub- 
ject of  close  and  special  attention,  one  factor,  and  not  the 
least  important  in  his  success,  he  told  us.  For  next  meeting 
(the  21st  inst.)  "Single  v.  Double  Flowers"  is  the  subject,  ana 
the  discussers  are  Messtrs.  Compson,  Ashley,  Elkiu,  Smith,  and 
others — W. 


-i*^^ 


Twin  Apples. 


DOUBLE  APPLE  (North  Lindsey).— The  "freak"  or  ab- 
normality is  due  to  the  development  of  a  double  ovary,  the 
two  fruits  fusing  and  growing  up  in  close  contact,  and  indeed, 
forming  one  fruit,  but  with  two  "eyes,"  which  are  the  remains 
of  the  sepals,  petals  and  stigma. 

There  is,  however,  a  recognised,  persistent  twin-bearing 
variety  of  Apple,  the  Bedfordshire  Twin,  which  is  described 
fully  in  Dr.  Hogg's  "Fruit  Manual."  It  is  said  to  be  ''  a  very 
firm,  solid,  lon^keeping  Apple,  continuing  in  use  till  April." 
"Almost  invariably,"  the  Bedfoi-dshire  Twin  bears  its  fruits 
like  those  in  the  drawing. 
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FfDlt  Forciog. 

CUCUMBERS.— At  this  time  of  year  continued  firing  is 
needed,  and  where  it  is  radiated  at  a  *  high  temperature  the 
atmosphere  is  dried  more  than  is  good  for  the  plants,  either  at 
the  roots  when  the  beds  are  near  the  hot  water  pipes,  or  the 
foliage  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  In  consequence  of  these 
circumstances  the  root  fruits  become  stunted  and  swell  irregu- 
'*^!y-  .  Careful  attention  to  watering  and  damping  is  the  onlv 
pallfcatiye  under  such  conditions.  Ventilation  also  needs  careful 
attentioB,  affording  it  (as  a  safeguard  against  **Ieaf  spot") 
whenever  a  favourable  opportunity  offers,  but  excluding  air 
when  the  external  atmosphere  is  sham  and  cold.  In  bright 
weather  turn  off  the  top  heat  when  the  sun  is  powerful  and 
likely  to  raise  the  temperature  above  a5deg  or  90deg  in  such 
weather,  damping  the  house  morning  and  afternoon,  and  closing 
early.  In  damping  oare  must  be  taken  not  to  wet  the  embryo 
fruits  or  they  will  damp  off  if  water  remains  on  them  or  bancs 
at  their  points  for  any  length  of  time.  Water  will  be  required 
at  the  roots  about  twice  a  week.  Maintain  a  temperature  of 
oOdr    to  65deg  at  night  and  70deg  to  75deg  by  day. 

MELONS. --Fruite  on  the  latest  plants  are  beginning  to 
net,  and  will  be  ripe  during  December.  To  swell  them  off  thev 
require  a  nather  moist  genial  atmosphere,  damping  the  hou»B 
m  the  morning  and  afternoon.  To  ensure  the  &persion  of 
naoifiture  and  induce  evaponation  from  the  foliage,  a  little  air 
should  be  admitted  early  in  the  forenoon  when  the  weather  is 
fiftvourable.  Maintain  a  night  ten>perature  of  60deg  to  65deg, 
70deg  to  75deg  by  day,  advancing  to  S5deg  or  90(feg,  and  a^ 
^w^^^^^^\H)^  after  tlie  sun  has  passed  the  meridian, 
llie  IWAntfl  should  have  liquid  manure  about  once  a  week. 
Plants  that  set  their  fruito  in  September  are  now  ripening. 
mLr^"^r.5^"l^  5*^^  ^'^  constantly,  and  a  temperature  of 
TUdog  to  iSdeg  by  day,  and  more  heat,  with  a  free  ventilation 
when  the  external  conditions  are  favourable,  yet  husbanding 
the  sun  heat,  bnt  not  closing  the  house,  witliholding  water 
from  the  atmosphere  and  roots.     Fruit,  though  not  of  a  high 

te'mror^ator'"'*^^^  ^""""^  ^*""*^  "^  '^^  ''"^  *"^  "P  ^^ 

.JJ^^^^P./'^^J^^P'r ARISES:  EARLIEST  HOUSE. -To 

have  ripe  fruit  m  April  or  early  in  May  with  certainty  and 
■  without  hard  forcing  a  start  should  be  made  at  the  beginning 
.  of  next  month  though  with  the  very  early  varieties  such  as 
^^^nT^^"^'-^*!;:^"^  Peaches  and  Cardinll  N^ctari^e,  a  clea? 
month  IS  gained  then  when  the  varieties  are  such  as  Stirling 
Castle  or^o^l  George  Peaches,  and  tlruge  Nectarine.  A^y 
pruning  and  other  matters  must  be  attended  to  without  delay 
everything  being  put  into  proper  order,  and  the  house  kept  as 
cool  as  possible  until  the  time  arrives  for  starting.  The  o<utside 
border  must  be  protected  to  exclude  frost,  for  the  roots  cannot 
absorb  nounshment  from  the  soil  when  it  is  frozen.  The  inside 
border  must  not  be  allowed  to  become  dry,  Lut  a  thorough  supply 
of  water  given  if  necessary,  and  if  the  trees  are  weakly  a  soaking 
of  liquid  manure  (not  too  strong)  will  tend  to  a  more  vigorous 
break,  and  afford  nourishment  in  due  course. 

TRPfq'^^^?  rfP  ^^^J  PRUNING  UNSATISFACTORY 
IKILJ^S.-Any  lifting,  root  pruning,  or  other  root  requirements 
of  the  trees  should  be  attended  to  without  delay :  but  it  is  not 
safe  to  interfere  with  too  vigorous  trees  until  tfie  leaves  are  all 
down  or  nearly  so,  a  few  soft  growths,  especially  laterals,  being 
of  no  consequence,  as  they  will  have  to  be  removed.  The  intr<S 
duction  of  fresh  trees  should  be  performed  at  once,  the  plant- 
ing being  proceeded  with  as  soon  as  the  leaves  are  off.  iVees 
for  houses  are  best  if  trained  two  or  three  years  to  walls  or 
under  glass,  those  of  five  or  more  years  moving  safely  if  pre- 
pared for  lifting  by  digging  round  them,  so  as  to  cause  the 
production  of  fibres,  a  year  previously.  Such  trees  can  be  lifted 
with  abundance  of  roots,  an^  being  carefully  planted,  they  force 
readily  the  first  season,  and  the  results  are  satisfactory  pro- 
vided they  are  not  brought  on  too  rapidly,  and  a  moderate  crop 
taken.  It  is  always  prefenable  to  select  trees  coming  into  profit 
as  young  ones  do  not  fruit  much  the  first  two  or  three  years' 
hence  the  advantage  of  planting  trees  in  a  bearing  condition.— 
G.  A.,  St.  Albans,  Herts. 

The  Flower  Girden. 

THE  HERBACEOUS  PLANT  BORDER. -Following  the 
planting  of  Rose  trees  and  bulbs,  and  plants  in  the  beds  for  a 
spring  display,  attention  can  be  given  to  the  herbaceous  border 
In  many  districts  groups  of  Dahlias,  Chrysanthemums,  and 
Anemone     japonica     in     variety      have,    thanks   to  the   mild 


weather,  kepi  the  border  brijB;ht  later  than  usual  this  year. 
Nothing,  however,  worth  considering  now  remains*  so  a  clean 
sweep  can  be  made  of  all  the  old  flower  stems.  Opinions  vary 
somewhat  as  to  the  amount  of  digging,  trenching,  and  lifting 
of  the  plantt>  iiec(^>:>aiy  to  obtain  the  best  results,  though  all 
agree  triat  deep  cultivation  is  essential.  The  method  I  advo- 
cate is  to  lift  everything  in  the  border  once  in  four  years,  and 
thoroughly  trench  the  ground.  The  other  three  years  do  not 
disturb  such  plants  as  the  Delphiniums,  Lathy rus  latifolius, 
Anemone  japonica,  HemerocaIli«,  Tritomas,  or  Liliums.  Ex- 
perience prove^  that  these  plants  are  better  the  second,  and 
two  or  three  succeeding  years  after  planting.  In  direct  con- 
trast to  this  there  are  a  number  of  plants  which  succeed  better 
when  lifted  annually.  These  include  the  Michaelmas  Daisy, 
Chrysanthemum  uliginosum.  Helianthus,  Sedum  .spectabile,  and 
Heleninm.  The  ground  where  the  latter  plants  are  growing 
should  be  double  dug ;  that  is,  the  top  spit  of  soil  t*imed  over  in 
the  ordinary  way  and  manure  placed  in  the  trench.  The  soil 
beneath  it  is  then  turned  over.  By  this  means  the  manure  is 
incorporated  with  .the  soil,  but  at  a  suflScient  depth  to  prevent 
direct  contact  with  the  roots  at  planting  time. 

EXTENT  AND  POSITION  OF  THE  BORDER. -Theee  are 
amongst  the  first  itoms  to  consider  in  the  arrangement  of  a 
border.  When  of  sufficient  width  a  few  evergreen  shrubs  of 
medium  height  might  \ye  planted  with  advantage  along  the 
back.  If  the  border  is  immediately  in  front  of  a  ouilding,  the 
shrubs  would  serve  to  break  up  the  bare  outline,  which  would 
otherwise  be  visible  during  the  winter.  A  few  flowering  shrubs, 
Forsythias,  Ribes,  and  Spira>as,  for  instance.  Huy  also  be  used 
with  excellent  results  in  boixiers  of  considerable  Extent.  Pillar 
Roses  can  be  dotted  at  intervals  along  a  boixl^n  with  tolling 
effect,  especially  when  placed  near  tlfe  centre  of  a  wide  border. 
Planted  in  this  way,  tne^  are  among  the  most  useful  subjects 
for  breaking  up  what  would  otherwise  probably  j5e  iilore  or  less 
a  sloping  bank.  In  gardens  where  heroaceous  miUE^ts  are  made 
a  great  feature,  borders  are  sometimes  arranged  s6  that  all  the 
plants  in  it  flower  at  one  time.  Such  arrangements  are  usually 
given  the  name  of  the  month  in  which  the  plants  flower,  that 
is,  the  June  border,  the  July  boi*der,  and  so  on.  Another 
arrangement  favoured  by  some  is  to  plant  borders,  or  parts  of 
borders,  with  subjects  of  one  colour.  Thus  there  is  the  whito 
border  or  patch,  the  blue  border,  and  so  on.  The  mixed  border 
is,  however,  and  always  will  be,  the  meet  populai*,  for  it  is  only 
in  large  gardens  that  monthly  and  colour  borders  are  prac- 
ticable to  any  extent.  On  the*^  mixed  herbaceous  border  a  few 
of  the  smaller  plants  flower  in  early  spring.  The  number 
gradually  increases  till  the  border  reaches  the  zenith  of  its 
beauty  in  July  and  August.  Small  groups  at  greater  intervals 
are  more  effective  tnau  a  single  plant  of  one  kind  dotted 
frequently  along  the  border.  The  size  of  the  groups,  however, 
must  not  be  overdone,  or  there  will  be  bare  patches,  as  when  the 
early  flowering  plants  are  over,  or  where  there  are  masses  of 
green,  the  result  of  naturally  late  flowering  plants.  The  time 
of  flowering  is  even  more  important  than  the  colour,  although 
both  must  be  considered  when  planting.  The  kinds  which 
flower  in  June,  for  instance,  should  be  distributed  over  the 
whole  border.  Adjoining  these  plants  should  be  late  flowering 
subjects,  which  will  grow  sufficiently  to  hide  most  of  the  bare 
Hixaces  left  by  those  flowering  early  in  the  season. — A.  O.,  Kew, 
Surrey. 

The  KltcheD  Garden. 

ACTUMN  sown  onions. -If  it  is  desired  to  plant  these 
out  it  may  now  be  done,  or  they  may  l>e  left  in  the  seed  bed 
and  be  planted  in  March  or  April  next.  If  it  is  decided  to 
plant  now  the  soil  should  be  caught  in  a  comparatively  dry 
state  in  order  that  it  may  be  made  thoroughly  firm  about  the 
plants.  This  is  most  necesisary,  or  the  frost  will  lift  the  plants 
out  of  the  soil  long  before  the  winter  is  past.  If  it  is  preferred 
to  leave  the  plants  in  the  seed  bed  for  the  winter  they  will 
require  treading  as  soon  as  the  soil  is  in  a  suitable  condition, 
and  if  a  little  fine  soil  can  be  nlaced  between  the  rows  this 
will  be  found  very  serviceable  in  keeping  the  plants  from,  being 
lifted  out  of  the  soil  by  frost,  particularly  so  it  they  are  small. 

GLOBE  ARTICHOKES.— Where  it  is  intended  that  a  new 
plantation  of  these  is  to  be  made  next  spring  strong  suckers 
.should  now  be  taken  off  and  be  potted,  and  these  should  be 
wintered  in  a  cold  frame  from  w-nich  frost  can  be  excluded. 
In  the  meantime  the  soil  should  be  thoroughly  prepared  by 
deepljr  trenching  and  manuring.  Few  plants  require  deeper 
and  richer  soil  than  these.  There  is  a  great  difference  in  the 
varieties,  most  of  which  are  useless  for  the  table.  For  years 
I  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  procuring  a  kind  satisfactory  for 
the  dining  room.  Several  new  types  were  procured  from 
France,  but  none  of  them  were  good  enough.  A  good  Globe 
Artichoke  should  have  broad  thick  scales,  and  round  or 
globular  heads,  perfectly  solid,  and  should  weigh  from  fib  to  lib 
when  fully  gro^n. 

TURNIPS  AND  PITS.— Any  Turnips  ready  for  use  should 
now  be  drawn.  The  leaves  should  be  broken  off  by  the  hand 
(not  cut),  and  be  placed  in  earth  pits  for  future  use,  much  in 
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the  same  way  as  Potatoes.  Here  they  will  keep  in  perfect  con- 
dition till  quite  Jate  in  spring.  The  flavour  and  crispnoss  will 
be  retained,  while  it  will  be  most  oonrenient  to  get  at  them  in 
bad  weather. 

TfiE  ROOT  ROOM.-On  wet  days,  when  work  is  at  a  ©tand- 
BtilJ  outside,  all  kinds  of  roots  should  be  carefully  gone  through 
m  order  to  remove  any  decayed  ones.  Pot-atoes  which  were 
stored  for  seed  purposes  should  be  overhauled,  and  any  decayed 
ones  removed.  If  theise  were  not  placed  in  seed  trays  when 
stored,  they  should  receive  attention.  Place  each  tub^r  on 
one  end ;  each  tray  should  contain  about  141b,  as  this  will  be 
found  a  convenient  weight  at  planting  time.  Beet  and  Carrots 
should  also  be  properJy  stored  and  graded.  Any  cracked 
Carrots  should  }ye  placed  aside  for  the  stables,  for  they  are  of 
little  value  in  the  kitchen.  Any  broken  Beets  should  also  be 
moved,  as  these  will  be  sure  to  cause  grumbling  if  sent  in. 
Material  should  be  at  hand  in  case  of  severe  frost,  but  ample 
ventilation  should  be  given  at  all  times  when  favoui\able. 

DEAD  LEAVES— Owing  to  the  great  amount  of  rain  and 
dull  weather  there  are  a  great  many  dead  leaves  on  Sprouts 
and  other  winter  greens,  and  these  should  be  removed  without 
delay.  All  the  air  possible  should  be  allowed  to  pass  through 
between  these  crops  m  order  to  dry  the  soil  and  sterns  as 
quickly  as  passible,  hence  the  advantage  of  removing  all  de- 
cayed leaves.— A.  T.,  Cirencester. 


All  Correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be 
directed  to  *'Thb  Editor,''  12,  Mitbi  Court  Chamberb, 
Flbbt  Strbbt,  London,  E.G.  Persons  sending  manuscript 
or  photographs,  when  not  specially  reauested  by  the  editor, 
and  making  no  demand  for  remuneration,  are  presumed  to 
solicit  publication  without  payment.  In  order  that  no  mie- 
upderstanding  may  arise,  and  in  order  to  secure  the  return 
of  their  contributions,  contributors  should  state  the  fact 
that  they  expect  remuneration,  and  in  all  cases,  even  when 
contributing  voluntarily,  correspondents  should  enclose  a 
stamped  envelope  if  they  expect  their  enclosure  to  be 
returned. 

RANUNCULCSES  (E.  P.  H.).-We  have  not  heard  that 
Kanunculuses  (by  which  we  presume  you  mean  the  French  and 
rersian)  object  to  manure  when  it  is  used  as  a  top-dressing. 

LAWN  SAND  (S.  and  E.).-We  cannot-  trace  any  allusion 
to  a  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  sand  preparation.  The  formation 
and  care  Of  lawns  was  exhaustively  treated,  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Marwn  H.  F.  8utton>  in  our  issues  of  February  1.  Feb- 
rtiary  8,  Februai-y  22,  and  March  1,  last  year. 

KEEPING  GREENHOUSE  DRY  (E.  P,  H.).-Have  you 
hot-water  pipes  or  only  an  oil  stove?  You  allude  to  "the 
stove.  \€s,  on  damp  muggy  days,  if  you  wish  to  keep  things 
r^^'i'^L*,®  ^®«^8sry  to  maintain  some  amount  of  warmth  and 
to  sbghtlv  open  the  top  ventilators,  at  the  least.  Did  you  read 
the  article  on  winter  ventilation  on  page  289,  September  26? 
Avoid  spilling  water. 

*  ^®i?^^A^^^®  GROWING  LATE  (G.  F.  O.  B.).-The  large 
streteh  of  Asparagus  beds,  the  plants  of  which  have  kept  grow- 
.  ing  all  the  summer,  and  there  being  several  young  shoots  on  the 
^^^x?^^^  ***®  ^^^^'y  ^^  ^  weakened  for  next  season.  Late 
gx>wths  do  not  admit  of  time  for  the  elabomtion  of  matter  for 
the  proper  formation  of  the  buds  at  the  base  of  the  stems  end 
m  consequence  the  growth  from  such  buds  is  relatively  weak  or 
grassy.  In  marketing  such  produce  is  called  **  sprue."  The 
cause  of  the  late  growths,  not  uncommon  in  young  Asparagus 
plants,  is  excessive  vigour,  and  may  be  induced  by  the  supplies 
of  nitrogen  being  m  excess.  The  manuring,  twenty  tons  to  the 
acre,  is  not  excessive  for  Asparagus,  but  it  is  ateo  necessary 
to  use  superphosphate  and  kainit,  say  5  cwt  of  superphosphate 
{higih  jSJ'a^®)  and  10  cwt  of  kainit  per  acre  in  February,  follow- 

infJI'^^  ^^^\f  "i*"?^S  ^^^^*  •^^-  f^^^y  intervals  Yrom  the 
appeanance  of  the  first  heads  until  the  cutting  has  ceased  iFor 
the  season.  This  is  very  high  fertilising,  and  mav  not  be  ad- 
visable  in  your  case,  as  there  is  such  a  tendency  to'late  growth 
We  should  use  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  basic  slag,  phosphate! 
and  kamit,  at  the  rate  of  5  cwt  per  acre,  in  the  autumn,  as 
soon  as  the  "grass"  has  died  down  and  been  cleared  off:  and 
m  *ebniary  apply  2^  cwt  per  acre  of  superphosphate.  These 
dressings  are  intended  to  balance  the  nitrogenic  elements,  amd 
tend  to  better  maturity  and  quality  of  plants  or  their  produce. 


ARTICLES  ON  ROCK  PLANTS  (N.  L.):~rWe  shall  fulfil 
your  suggestion. > 

POTTING  ODONTOGLOSSUM  (W.  C.  S.).-We  will  be  able 
to  afford  you  expert  counsel  next  week.  But  as  the  new  roots 
are  issuing,  we  think  it  certainly  advisable  to  repot,  or  top- 
dress,  whichever  you  intend  to  do. 

CYPRIPEDIUM  (Idem).— Is  it  quite  essential  to  cut  the 
roots  off  ?  If  you  smaahed  the  pot,  would  that  not  free  them  ? 
Better  to  make  that  Sacrifice  than  let  the  pLant  suffer. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS  (A.  M.  P.).-The  reason  the  plants 
you  complain  about  bein^  tall  is  that  of  their  being  grown  to 
produce  large  blooms,  and  is  known  as  growing  for  exhibition. 
What  you  appear  to  require  is  dwarf  Chrysanthemums,  and  in 
small  pots,  say  Gin,  suitable  for  decorative  purposes  indoors  or 
in  house.     See  the  articles  in  this  issue. 

FERN  (G.  S.  M.,  Baling).— The  Hare's-foot  fern  is  Davallia 
oanariensis,  sometimes  also  called  squirrePs-foot  fern.  Yours, 
however,  is  quite  a  different  thing.  It  is  Phlebodium  (syn.. 
Polypodium)  aureum.  Cultivate  it  in  a  warm  greenhouse  or 
a  stove  (temperature  60deg  to  65deg).  It  likes  warmth  and 
moisture,  but  will  endure,  for  a  time,  the  conditions  of  an 
ordinary  dwelling  room. 

APPLES  CANKERING  (X.,  M.D.).-See  leading  article. 
Therein  are  mentioned  as  prone  to  canker,  the  varieties  0)x's 


thing!  Good  books  are  procurable  either  through  Mr.  Bun- 
yard,  Maidstone;  Mr.  Jos.  Cheal,  Crawley;  or  Mr.  S.  T. 
Wright,  R.H.S.  Gardens,  Wisley,  who  are  ^ach  authors  of 
fruit  books. 

OVAL  BED  (Ignoramus).— Mark  out  two  circles  to  form  the 
ends  of  the  oval  of  the  size  you  need;  then  fix  on  one  side  a 
peg  exactly  opposite  the  mid<lle  of  the  space  between  the  two 
circles,  and  at  such  a  distance  as  that  with  a  piece  of  string 
fixed  to  the  peg  and  a  nail  at  the  other  end  of  the  string  you 
can  mark  the  side  of  the  oval.  Then  move  the  peg  to  the  same 
position  on  the  opposite  side,  and  with  the  same  length  of  string 
mark  the  other  side  of  the  oval. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  ARRANGEMENTS  (Idem). -It  will 
answer  as  you  propose,  but  the*  fruit  trees  must  not  be  on  the 
side  of  the  walk  next  the  '^all,  but  on  the  opposite  one,  and 
about  3ft  from  it.  Pyramid  or  espalier  Pears  and  Apples  would 
succeed  adanirably  on  the  dwarfing  stocky  and  the  waU  could  be 
utilised  for  fruit  trees.  The  Asparagus  is  quite  old  enough  for 
transplanting.     It  may  be  moved  now  or  in  March. 

FORCING  AZALEA  AMCENA,  LILY  OP  THE  VALLEY, 
SPIRiEA,  AND  DEUTZIA  (A  Subscriber).— You  may  place 
them  all  in  heat  now ;  the  Azalea  and  Lily  of  the  Valley  especlT 
ally,  giving  the  latter  the  benefit  of  a  mild  bottom  heat  if  you 
have  it,  and  the  Azalea  a  temperature  of  55deg  from  fire  heat, 
and  lOdeg  higher  by  day,  which  will  suit  Lily  of  the  Valley, 
placing  it  near  the  light.  Spirsoa  japonica  and'^Deutzia  gnacifis 
ought  not  to  be  started  until  the  middle  of  December,  and  they 
are  better  if  not  placed  in  heat  until  the  early  part  of  January. 
They  require  to  be  brought  on  gradually. 

CREEPER  FOR  NORTH  WALL  (F.  J.).^The  Virginian 
and  Veitoh's  Creeper  (Ampelopsis  Veitchi)  would  answer,  and 
are  handsome,  especially  in  autumn.  The  finest  subjects,  how- 
ever, for  a  north  wall  are  the  Ivies,  and  for  a  wall  of  the 
height  of  9ft  to  10ft  we  should  plant  the  smaller-leaved  kinds, 
as  Hedera  Doneraiiensis  and  H.  taurica  of  the  green-leaved, 
and  H.  elegantissima  and  H.  tricolor  of  the  varie^ted  sorts, 
the  green  and  variegated-leaved  kinds  together  having  a  pretty 
effect. 

NAMES  OF  FhA^TS.^Correspondenis  whose  queries  are 
unanswered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  con* 
suit  the  foUovjing  number,  (Juvenile). — Hedychium  Gardneri- 
a  num.  The  other  is  some  variety  of  Box.  (F.  M.).— We  do  not 
name  florist's  flowers,  and  the  fern  is  immature.  2,  Is  Nertera 
depressa.  (Jean).— 1,  Aster  capensis  (Agathaea  amelloides) ;  2, 
Phytolacca  decandra.  (W.,  Minshull). — Crinum  asiaticum  or 
an  allied  species,  but  the  flower  was  too  withered  to  determine 
certainly.  (Cranfordian).— Lavandula  Strochas.  Ferns  im- 
mature. (M.  H.  M.).— Apparently  Carthamus  tinctorius,  but 
the  specimen  was  insufficient.  (W.  P.)-— CSirysanthemum 
segetum. 

NAMES  OF  FRUIT. --Correspondents  whose  queries  are 
unanswered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  con- 
sult the  folhwing  number.    (Weybridge) Wealthy.    (H.  E.  A.). 

—Dutch  Mignonne.  (A.  B.).— Gravenstein.  (J.  W.).--Vaii 
Mons  Leon  Leclerc.  (F.  O.  M.).— 1,  Golden  Noble;  2,  not 
known.  (L.,  Cheshire) — 1,  Reinr,tte  de  Canada;  2,  EmpeixM: 
Alexander ;  3,  Ross  Nonpareil ;  4,  Sykehouse  Russet ;  5,  Summer 
Golden  Pippin;  6,  Trumpington.  (J.  P.).— 1,  Louise  Bonne  of 
Jersey ;  2,  Reinette  de  Canada ;  3,  not  known ;  4,  Bedfordshire 
Foundling;  5,  not  known;  6,  Flanders  Pippin. 
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Mistakes  in  NaniiriDg. 

We  have  been  studying  carefully  the  reports  of  the  Mid- 
land Agricultural  College  on  its  experiments  with  artificial 
manures,  and  we  think  that  some  of  the  results  are  worthy  of 
discussion.  It  ma^  appear  to  some  of  our  readers  that  we  are 
onneoessarily  anxious  about  the  use  of  fertilisers  and  their 
genuine  character,  but  we  believe  that  too  much  importance 
cannot  be  attached  to  this  question.  Farmers  who  are  up  to 
date  must  use  these  aids  to  fertility  in  more  or  less  oonside>rable 
quantities,  and  it  is  folly  to  do  so  unless  they  are  using  them 
with  knowledge  as  to  their  capabilities  to  increase  a  crop  to  a 
payable  extent. 

We  are  taking  the  trials  of  manures  on  "seeds"  (clover), 
hay,  ea  the  most  interesting  to  farmers  generally  at  the  present 
time,  for  we  think  that  if  artificial  manures  are  to  be  applied 
to  mowing  seeds  it  will  soon  be  time  for  us  to  make  up  our  minds 
what  we  shall  do. 

Now,  the  majority  of  farmers  who  would  dream  of  giving  a 
nitrogenous  topndressing  to  their  red  clover  would  use  nitrate 
of  soda  for  the  purpose,  but  these  experiments  distinctly  prove 
that  sulphate  of  ammonia  gives  the  best  Jesuits.  As  regards 
phosphatic  manures,  wliich  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  have 
more  effect  on  quality  than  quantity,  superphosphate  was  the 
manure  used,  and  being  very  soluble,  was  the  most  suitable  for 
the  purpose.  Muriate  of  potash  was  found  to  be  the  most 
effectirr  form  of  potash. 

One  •^  the  objects  of  these  trials  was  to  test  the  effects  of 
the  thre©  chief  sources  of  potash,  via.,  sulphate  of  potash, 
muriate  of  potash,  and  kainit— (a),  when  applied  during  the 
first  fourteen  days  of  March ;  (b),  when  applied  during  the  first 
fourteen  days  of  April.  We  will  ouote  the  report:  "The  trials 
made  to  show  the  difference  in  effect  produced  by  applying 
potash  early  in  March,  as  against  earlj  in  April,  are  not  very 
conclusive.  From  the  average  results  it  would  appear  that  the 
March  application  of  muriate  of  potash  is  distinctly  better  than 
an  April  application.  But  on  the  other  hand  the  application  of 
both  sulphate  of  potash  and  kainit  in  April  gave  a  Setter  result 
than  the  same  applied  in  March." 

'nie  results  or  these  experiments  are  very  contradictory. 
Muriate  of  potash,  which  is  potash  in  a  soluble  form,  is  better 
applied  in  March  than  April;  but  sulphate  of  potash,  equally 
soluble,  and  kainit  much  less  soluble,  are  apparently  better 
sown  in  April  than  March.  We  think  that  with  regard  to  ex- 
periments with  potassic  manures,  the  nature  and  condition  of 
the  soil,  especially  taking  into  consideration  the  previous  few 
years'  cropping  and  cultivation,  may  vary  so  much  that  an 
average  from  a  scries  of  trials  may  be  very  misleading.  Our 
expenence  has  led  us  to  believe  that  after  continuous  com 
cropping,  dressings  of  kainit  are  necessary^  but  we  believe  also 
thWt  kainit  should  be  used— that  is,  applied  or  sown— at  the 
aame  time,  or  soon  after,  the  clover  seeds  are  sown.  The  kainit 
will  benefit  the  com  crop,  and  be  dissolving  in  preparation  for 
the  crop  of  "seeds"  (clover)  in  spring. 

The  use  of  nitrocenous  top-dressings  for  mowing  "seeds  " 
we  do  not  favour,  unless  the  crop  is  to  be  sold  off  green.  Nitrate 
of  soda  flushes  a  crop  too  rapidly,  and  only  makes  it  more  diffi- 
cult to  harvest  for  nay. 

We  strongly  favour  kainit.  used  well  in  advance,  to  improve 
the  quality  and  weight  of  clover  hay ;  but  it  must  also  have 
been  used  in  conjunction  with  phosphates,  superphosphate, 
sown  in  March  for  preference ;  but  bonemeal  and  superphosphate 
put  on  the  previous  corn  crop  in  copious  quantity  would  have 
done  much  good  to  the  corn,  and  been  there  in  ample  residuum 
to  grow  a  good  crop  of  clover. 

We  will  sum  up  our  few  remarks  by  observing  that  little 
good  is  done  to  agricultural  science  by  hand-to-mouth  trials  of 
manures  for  one  year  only.  Without  any  desire  to  discourage 
these  county  experiments,  we  think  that  they  compare  very 
unfavourably  with  the  efforts  and  results  of  Messrs.  Gilbert  and 
Iiawee,  and  also  the  continuous  efforts  of  the  late  Alderman 
Mechie  at  Tiptree.  Everj  practical  farmer  will  agree  that  the 
economical  results  of  artificial  manuring,  or  of  manuring  with 
dung,  cannot  be  determined  by  the  effect  on  one  year's  crop, 
whatever  the  crop  may  be;  for  all  crops  leave  something  for 
those  which  follow  them. 

Work  on  tbe  Home  Farm. 

We  have  had  a  fine  November  week— misty,  and  sometimes 
foggy  nichts,  with  a  good  amount  of  sunshine  for  the  time  of 


year.  All  the  wheat  is  sown,  at  any  rate  for  the  present;  but 
if  markets  are  encouraging  we  may  sow  some  white  wheat  in 
February.  We  see  our  neighbours  are  busy  drilling  yet,  but 
wheat,  having  given  way  in  price,  and  barley  risen,  there  has 
arisen  a  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  rushing  too  madly  into  wheat 
growing.  We  have  a  few  small  holdings  about  here,  and  the 
holders  almost  invariably  grow  barley,  because  it  is  always 
useful  for  the  pig,  if  it  is  not  fit  for  malting  purposes. 

Pork  keeps  its  price  well,  but  small  pigs  are  almost  unsale- 
able owing  to  the  scarcity  and  high  price  of  pig  food.  'Hiere 
are  plenty  of  youns  pigs  eight  weeks  old  at  lOs.  each,  and  we 
have  seen  some  sold  at  5s.  It  ii3  the  time  for  killing  bacon 
pigs,  J>ut  the  weather  is  very  niugg.v,  and  the  air  too  full  of 
moisture  for  successful  curing.  A  change  to  bright  frosty 
weather  would  be  acceptable  now. 

Farm  foremen  almost  always  cure  their  own  bacon,  and  if 
they  liave  a  ham  or  two  to  spare  they  can  always  find  ready 
customers.  We  will  give  a  foreman's  recipe  for  curing  a 
dO-stone  pig.  He  would  use  a  2-stone  lump  of  salt,  lib  basalt, 
and  lib  saltpetre.  He  would  rub  the  hams  and  shoulders  with 
saltpetre,  using  about  lib.  The  other  ^Ib  and  the  basalt  wouki 
be  tlioroughJy  mixed  with  the  common  household  salt,  and-  the 
whole  of  the  tresh  meat  would  be  then  covered  with  the  mixture. 
The  hams  and  shoulders  would  be  laid  rind  downwards  for 
twenty-four  hours,  and  then  be  turned  over  every  other  day, 
fresh  mixed  salt  being  put  on  the  cut  side  when  uppermost. 
Shoulders  and  hams  should  be  kept  in  salt  for  twenty-five  days 
before  hanging  up  to  dry.  Flitches  may  be  hung  up  after  being 
covered  with  tiie  salt  mixture  for  eighteen  or  twenty  days. 

We  are  ploughing  over  our  seed  land  for  potatoes  next  year. 
Potato  planting  in  bipring  promises  to  be  very  expensive,  but  we 
have  found  by  experience  that  potato  growing  must  be  steadily 
followed  up  if  it  is  worth  following  at  all. 

Sheep  on  turnips  have  now  a  comfortable  lair,  and  are  doing 
well.  Tne  difficulty  with  us  is  to  stiffen  our  backs  sufficiently 
to  refuse  the  tempting  offers  of  the  butchers. 

Th«  Tfelie  loBths'  LajioiS  C)npetitioD. 

The  figures  are  to  hand  for  the  first  month  of  the  laying 
competition  instituted  by  the  Utility  Poultry  Club.  In  this 
competitiodi,  which  is  the  first  one  of  so  long  a  duration  ever 
held  in  this  country,  twenty  pens,  each  containing  six  pure  bred 
pullets,  are  competing  at  the  farm  of  the  hon.  secretary  of  the^ 
club  at  Rayne,  near  Braintree,  f^ssex.  The  pens  are  all  in* 
separate  houses,  with  duplicate  grass  runs  and  special  shelt^ers, 
and  es  trap  nests  are  usea  every  egg  laid  has  been  recorded.  The 
laying,  as  might  be  expected,  "is  not  very  good.  The  competi- 
tion be{^n  cm  October  1,  and  the  pullets  about  to  lay  would 
probably  take  some  time  to  recover  from  the  change  of  moving 
and  the  altered  conditions  of  housing  and  feeding. 

The  following  are  the  scores  for  the  twenty-eight  days: — 
Pen  17,  white  Wyandottes,  77  (one  bird  moulted  and  has  not 
laid  an  egg);  pen  18,  buff  Plymouth  Rocks,  68;  pen  13,  wlMte 
Wyandottes,  49;  pen  15,  ditto,  41 ;  pen  6,  white  Lieghorns  41; 
pen  20,  buff  Plvmouth  Rocks,  31 ;  pen  16,  white  Wyandottes  30; 
pen  4,  white  Leghorns,  30;  pen  10,  white  Wyandottes,  28; 
pen  12,  white  Wyandottes,  24;  pen  2,  white  La  Bresse,  18; 
pen  7,  white  Leghorns,  18 ;  pen  o,  white  liCghoms,  8 ;  pen  3, 
Darred  Plymouth  Rocks,  3;  pen  9,  black  Wyandottes,  1.  Five 
pens  have  not  laid  an  egg.  The  highest  number  of  eggs  laid 
by  any  one  bird  is  twenty-five.  The  manager  reports  that  all 
birds  are  in  good  health. 


Tiade  and  Miscellaneons  Notes. 

T.  Bpandriok  and  Son. 
The  above  (late  of  The  Gardens.  Copt  Hewick  Hall)  have 
started  in  business  as  florists  at  68,  North  Street,  Ripon,  York. 

Mr.  Herbert  May. 

The  above-named  writes :  "  I  beg  to  sav  I  am  no  longer  in 
the  service  of  Mr.  C.  Gatehouse,  Westwood,  Noctorum.  Birken- 
head. After  a  period  of  over  ten  years'  service  at  the  above 
place,  and  previously  at  Trentham  for  five  years,  I  have  now 
commenced  business  as  a  landscape  gardener  and  florist.  Mv 
address  is  now  15,  Alverstone  Avenue,  Park  Road,  North 
Birkenhead." 

Birmingham  Chryianthemnm  Show. 

For  a  magnificent  exhibit  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  occupying 
about  250  supei*ficial  feet  of  space,  and  consisting  of  Melons, 
Tomatoes,  Cucumbers,  Beans,  Beet,  Celery,  Carrots,  Cauli- 
flowers, Parsnips,  Onions,  Leeks,  Custard  Marrow,  <&c.,  Messrs. 
Webb  and  Son,  the  King's  seedsmen,  Wordslcy,  Stourbridge, 
secured  the  premier  award,  viz.,  a  large  gold  medal.  Thi> 
makes  the  third  gold  medal  recently  awarded  to  Messrs.  We»b 
for  similar  displays.  ^ 
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Gornotions 


in    Bud. 

strong,  healthy,  bushy  plants  in  S 

inch  pots,  well  furnished  with  buds. 

IS/-  &  18/-  per  dozen, 

except  where  prked. 

Beacon  (Award  of  M&Tit,  R,H.S.],— 
Brilliant  searlet,  of  good  Gi^a  ftnd 
shape,  OQ  staut  steins  j  early  and  frue, 
very  fine      each  2/0 

WirtftOP  (Award  of  Merit,  B.H.S.).— 
Clear  ail  very  pink,  of  large  size,  on 
long-  strong-  steniH  j  vigorotia  and  free  t 
gnperb  variety       ,..         ...     each  ff/0 

Mff»».  H.  Burnett  (Award  of  MtHt, 
E.H.S.). — Salmon  pink,  2 J  icclies  in 
diameter*  fragrant ;  long  stiff  stems ; 
a  first  clftfifi  variety         ...     each  3/6 

Helen  M.  Gould.— Clear  pink  with 
fine  carmine  markings  j  a  fin©  tport 
from  "  Eni^hantfc39'*       .,.      each  2/ - 

Eldoi>ado< — TeUow ;  free  and  good. 

Cnchentreeii — Pink;  a  anperb  variety 

Fail*  Ma  id.  — Light  roae  pink  j  fine. 

Helen  God d and  .-Clear  rosy  pink. 

Melody. — Light  pinkj  a  good  new 
variety. 

Mlee  JoUffe  (Impeovid)  delicate  pink 

Mi>s.  8.  J.  BtH>oke*— Pur©  ^hite ; 
large ;  tine* 

White  Enohanti^es.— A  fin©  pnr© 
white   sport. 


Fuli   List  of  Carnations -In 
and  Outdoor — /V^re  on  rtquesl. 


CLIBRANS, 

UTRINGHAM  iINO  MANCHESTER. 


BraracuL 

AVFODITMKIIT 


ORCHIDS. 

Particulars  of  any  plant  required,  with 
list  of  what  we  hare  in  flower  or  spike. 
«»  Hm  UAJmm  "^^  °"  demand. 

TasKwa.       New  Catalogue- Now   Ready. 

HUCH  LOW  &  CO., »"»  -^Bg&Bx. 


W^i 


ISTS  PATENT  GAEDEN  SUNDRIES 
^,L^L^  ***^«*  \^i  Invented  during  U  years  of  practical 
enerieace  in  horticultural  sundries.  That  by  the  better 
cuttiTaiion  of  plants  and  the  pleasure  by  which  gardens 
are  kept  hi  order  their  expense  is  doubly  repaid.  From 
Saednien  and  Ironmongers.  Samples  and  Large  Illnatrated 
Catalofnia  post  free. 

O.  S.  WEST,  HIgham  Hill    London.  N.E. 


R.OSCS 

OF  all  the  Tea-scented  Boses,  the 
"Harry  Kirk"  Eoee  is  perhaps 
the  most  perfect.  Its  blooms  are  large 
and  full,  with  large  smooth  petals  of 
great  substance.  The  form  is  perfect, 
and  the  colour  is  a  deep  sulphur  vellow, 
passing  to  a  lighter  shade  at  edges  of 
petals.  The  growth  is  robust,  and  the 
lowering  free  and  continuous. 


1^ 


Write  for  beatcH- 
fully  iUu$tTattd 
i.'atalogue,  con- 
taining lists  of 
many  hundreds 
of  Roses,  also 
hints  on  pruning, 
raising,  etc, 

ALEX.  DICKSON 
k  SONS.  Ltd.. 

Royal  Nnrteries, 
Newtownerde, 
Co.  Down, 


RIVERS' 

F^UIT  Tt^EES, 

ROSES,  VlpiES, 
FIGS,  OfiflHQES, 


Orchard'House  Trees. 

A  LARGE  AMD  8ELE0T  8T00K  ALWAYS 
ON  VIEW. 


ILLUSTRATBO  AND  OBSCRIPTIVB  CATALOQUBi 
Part  PrM,  3di 


THOMAS  RIVERS  k  SON, 

SAWBRIDGEWORTB,  BERTS. 

HAIILOW  SrATION.  •.■.II. 


BARR'S  BULB   PLANTER 


Specially  designed  for  planting  bulbs  in  gra 
operation  it  lifts  a  clean  circular  little  sodof 


Rd.  868338. 

H.    At  every 

u|M7rAbivu  IV  iiivB  A  vivAU  tiirvuA«k(  iivbiv  Bwu  VI  grass.  Wnlcn 

is  released  from  the  cup  when  a  second  hole  is  made,  and 
lies  ready  at  hand  to  fill  in  the  boles  when  the  bulbs  have 
been  put  in.  By  its  use  a  large  quantity  of  bulbs  may  be 
planted  in  a  very  short  time,  and  without  the  least  injury 
to  the  sward.  Tbe  length  of  the  tool  is  88  inches  over  all, 
weight  about  SJlbs.  The  cup  is  manufactured  from  high- 
class  hardened  steel,  and  always  carries  a  keen  cutting 
odgB,  10/8  each. 

BARR'S  SpecUl   DAFFODIL.    CATALOOUB 

fully  describes  the  finest  Daffodils  in  Cultivation,  including 
New  Seedling  Varieties  for  1007.     Sent  free  on  application, 
II.  ia&  13,  KINO  ST  .COVENT 
QAKDBN,  LONDON. 


BARR  &  SONS, 


Journal  4  S^rtu[ultttj[ea 

THURSDAY.  NOVEMBEB  28.  VUt. 


Italian  Mm* 


HE  dawn  of  modem  gardening  in 
Italy,  as  in  England,  dates  from 
the  beginning  of  the  sizteiBntii 
century.  But  while  Englisli 
gardening  has  been  oonstantlj 
developing  and  altering,  both  in  tbe 
art  of  designing  and  in  the  acienoe 
f  cultivation,  the  prevailing  oonocptioii 
at  Italian  gardening  in  these  diiectioaB 
is  tiiat  it  has  remained  stationary.  Tbe 
Italian  garden  of  the  Renaissance  was  like  the 
classical  gardens  of  the  earlier  Roman  eims,  and 
the  finest  gardens  of  to-day  differ  in  no  way  in 
the  general  principles  of  their  design  and 
embellishment  from  those  that  wereconstxncted 
at  the  revival  of  the  arts  and  sciences  followingtbe 
dark  ages.  The  Roman  regarded  his  gakden  an 
a  scene  of  art ;  so  also  did  the  Italian  ecoleeiaflHoB 
and  wealthy  traders  of  the  Medicean  era;  aad  it 
has  ever  been,  or  at  least  has  ever  seemed  ao  toba 
t)  the  English  mind,  that  the  architecture  of  the 
garden,  and  not  the  flowers,  has  been  the  great 
prevailing  feature  to  which  considezatiion  liaa 
been  devoted. 

What  are  the  features  that  we  inevitaUj 
ascribe  to  the  Italian  garden  ?  They  oonpnae 
the  sculptured  urn,  the  flashing  fountain,  the 
spacious  flights  of  steps,  the  balustraded  tencaoe 
wall  and  parterre,  the  tranquil,  sombre  bower,  the 
unbrageous  grove  and  aisle-like  avenues^  all  of 
them  straight  as  a  sunbeam,  and  hedged  about 
with  clipped  Ilex,  Box,  or  Myrtle.  This  love  tf 
mathematical  straightness  was  said  to  beadower 
from  the  militant  days  when  order  and  pgecJaioai 
were  a  fetish  of  the  Roman  people.  Bat  tfa» 
sumptuous  and  elaborate  utilisation  of  acohitee. 
ture — of  walls,  courts,  pavements,  halls,  foontaias, 
grottoes,  statues,  and  such  like — was  also  an  o«t* 
come  of  the  times  in  which  these  earlier  deaigaerB 
lived.  The  world  had  not  then  been  raasaoked 
of  its  floral  treasures,  and  the  choice  of  arboical 
and     floricultural     subjects    was    exceedingly 


*  Italian  Gardens,  by  George 
London :  Longmans,  428. 


S.   Elgood,  BX 


READERS  are  requested  to  send  noCioes  of  i 
Appointments  or  Notes  of  Hortieoltwal  ] 
Intimations  of  Meetings,  Queries,  and  all  Avticlaii  vot 
PubUcation,  olfioiaUy  to  **  THB  BDITOB,**  n 
ISS,  Mitpe  Ooupt  Chambopa.  Flaat  Otg— s 
liOndoni  B.O.,  and  to  no  other  person  aod  f  s»  wr 
address. 
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restricted.  Nor  should  it  be  foreotten  that  Nature  lay  wild 
upon  every  wde  of  t^e  great  vilTae  that  were  now  arking. 
Ambition  and  rivalry  set  the  noble,  the  prelate,  and  the 
affluent  trwler  to  compete  with  each  other  in  the  resplendency 
and  magnifioenee  of  their  villas,  the  latter  word,  incorporating 
in  Its  meaning  the  accompanying  grounds  as  well.  When  once 
this  spirit  was  ai^nakened,  it  spread,  and  occasioned  remarkable 
extravasances.  Even  the  lower  strata  of  Italian  society  felt 
the  auickeninc  impulse  of  the  reviving  taste,  and  responded  to 
It.  Many  a  humble  court,  we  are  told,  was  converted  to  a 
miniature  flower  garden. 

With  the  influx  of  wealth  and  the  re-awakened  feeling  of 
*^x"ui*'^'x*°^.J*^^**"  ^i^^^  ^^  ^^«  sixteenth  centuries  became 
notable  for  their  gardens,  and  Rome  and  Florence  particu- 
larly, were  surrounded  for  a  distance  of  twenty  miles  with 
villas  of  varying  degrees  of  regality  and  splendour.  The 
culmination  was  perhaps  reached  in  the  Villa  Borghese.  and 
in  that  of  the  Grand  Duke  Francesco  I.  The  elaboration 
bestowed  upon  these  places  recalled  the  architectural  detail 
and  the  opulence  of  the  classical  Imperial  Romans.  The 
Urand  Dukes  garden,  Pratoliiio,  built  at  enormous  expense, 
IS  cited  as  an  example  of  the  later  Medici  methods.  Bv  the 
employment  of  vast  hydraulic  power,  numerous  fountains*^  were 
set  or  kept  m  operation,  and  we  are  told  of  secret  contrivances 
tor  squirting  water  upon  unwary  visitors,  in  a  similar  fashion 
to  that  adopted  at  a  later  period  in  some  English  gardens, 
t^rtainly  it  is  a  misuse  of  the  word  to  describe  some  of  thc«e 
places  as  gardens,  but  they  were  nevertheless  sublime. 

Interest  in,  and  a  desire  to  more  fully  understand,  tiie 
more  tiwn<Mis  of  these  beautiful  gardens  of  Italy,  has  been  ap- 
parent in  iLnglaud  during  recent  years.  So  much  has  the  taste 
developed,  that  no  less  than  three  separate  handsome  volumes 
by  three  several  artists  and  authors  have  lately  been  published 
in  this  country  It  is  of  Mr.  Elgood's  that  we  now  write-a 
book  that  is  better  described  as  a  galaxy  of  lovely  paintings 
ao<5ompanied  by  descriptive  text.  With  pencil  and  palette  this 
talented  artist  has  visited  and  studied  the  ruins  of  Medioean, 
Florentine,  and  Roman  gardens  and  with  consummate  skill  has 
depicted  their  charms  of  form  and  colour  by  means  of  numerous 
pictures  which  are  reproduced  by  colour  printing  in  this 
edition  de  lujre. 

CSoirtemporaneously  with  the  birth  of   this  new   illustrated 
literature  of  gardens,   we  seem   to  discern   a  revival  in  Eng- 
land of  the  love  of  the  antique  in    garden    designing       The 
precincts  of  our  great  English  houses  are  being  formally  laid 
out.     The  Eliaabethan  style  of  designing  and  of  garden  making 
was  only  a  modified  Italian,  the  alterations  being  necessitated 
by  climatic  diflference  and  also  governed     partly     by     national 
idiosyncrasy      The   English   garden,    we  recall,   culminated   in 
the  reign  of  William  and  Mary  (1689-99)   in    almost   an  exact 
jeppeeentation   of   the   Dutch   character  of    garden,    and    the 
Dutch  W1M  closely  patterned,  even  to  details,  upon  the  Italian. 
Haoon,   More,   and  Evelyn,   among    others,   had    been    instru- 
mentel  in  describing  the  features  of  the  gardens  of  France  and 
Italy  prior  to  the  advent  of  King  William  III.,  and  had  used 
their  critical  faculties.      By    their   precepts  and  by  practical 
examples,   there  had   been  no  slavish  copying  of  purely  Con- 
tinental  methods.     The  revolutionary   change  to  the  free,  or 
Bo-oalled  English,  style  of  garden  making  followed,  as  we  all 
know,  after  Kent  had  "leaped  the  fence  and  saw  all  Nature 
was  a  garden.''      But    we    have    still  a  strong  bias  for  the 
grandeur,  the  dignity,  the  strength,  beauty,  repose,  warmth, 
and  shelter  of  the  old-fashioned  formal  garden,  and  therefore 
rejoice  at  the  re-awakened  and  unmistakeable  signs  of  interest 
^»  "*•  .  t^i  ^^f^^'^^  '*««*^  ^'J'l  "ot  be  perverted ;   for  side   by 
aide  with  tbe  growth  of  geometrical  garden  designing,  we  still 
have  the  spreading  cult  of  "wide  gardening,"  of  the  naturalisa- 
tum  of  art.ificially-bred  flowers,  and,  of  course,  there  is  room 
»^a  *  JP?*?*  ^^^  *^^'     Perhaps  he  will  be  regarded  as  maniacal 
who  will  dare  to  say  ten  years  hence,  that  sciilptured  vegetation 
IS  an  eyesore,  therefore  banish  itl     We  had  reached  the  stage 
wiien  scarcely  any  skilled  topiarist  existed,  and  carpet  bedding 
has  also  nearly  vanished ;  but  surely  there  are  masculine  minds 
Brtill  among  us  who  will  strive  to  win  back  converts  who  know 
now  to  love  and  prize  without  abusing  these  grand  adjuncts  of 
gardening,  and  which,  moreover,  demand  a  rare  gift  of  skill. 
The     attempts     to     reproduce     architectural     features     in 
greens  *'  which  was  once  the  vogue  in  England,  and  may  stlil 
be  largely  seen  in  Italy,  are  rarely  successful,  and  seldom  last 
long.     A  little  neglect,  and  they  are  past  praying  fori       But 
even  the  stone  monuments  are  not  actually  imperishable,  and 
©ertainly  not  immovable,  as  witness  the  Villa  de  Papa  Giulio, 
near  Rome.     **  The  villa  has  somewhat  fallen  from  its  ancient 
splendour.     The  statues  that  once  adorned  it  have  almost  with- 
out exception  been  transferred  long  ago  to  the  Vatican  Gallery, 
and  the  ^rdens  with  which  it  was  once  beautified  have  been 
absorbed  into  the  neighbouring  vineyards.     Yet  even  now,  in 
spite  of  long  years  of  neglect,  it  is  one  of  the  most  graceful 
and  interesting  of  the  villas  in  the  environs  of  Rome."     Then, 
again,  in  the  gardens  of  the  Villa  Medici,   before  mentioned, 
there  are  good  sarcophagi.     "Some  of  these  are  used  as  foun- 
tain basins ;  in  others,  China  Roses  are  planted.     Once  scattered 


m  every  direction,  and  converted  into  cisterns  and  xi'ashing  vats, 
and  even  troughs  for  swine,  they  came  to  be  recognised  later 
as  works  of  art,  worthy  to  decorate  nobles'  gardens." 

It  is  venr  pleasing  to  read  of  the  presence  of  rich  columns 
and  resplendent  masses  of  Roses  in  these  ancient  gardens ;  and 
of  P^nsies,  Pinks^  Poppies,  Snapdragons,  and  Larkspurs,  all  of 
which  bestow  a  living  realism  into  an  otherwise  stony  wilderness, 
a  place  heartless,  hard,  and  cold.  Pots  of  red  and  white  Aaaleas 
by  the  sombre  Ilex  hedges  must  also  be  vei-y  charming.  Another 
reference  is  to  "  Arum  Lilies,"  which  grow  in  the  fountain  near 
the  palazzo  of  the  Villa  Medici,  which  fountain  is  usually  so 
hidden  that  none  of  the  spouting  dolphins  and  but  little  of  the 
Venus  are  seen. 

The  descriptions  of  the  various  gardens  do  not  greatly  vary. 
The  same  features  in  differing  forms,  must  and  do,  of  course, 
occur  in  all  of  them ;  and  yet  the  reading  is  interesting.  One 
is  soon  brought  into  the  ruminative  caste  of  mind,  and  pictures 
arise  of  a  noble  company  of  Cai*dinals,  of  long,  long  ago,  and 
prelates  and  liferaii  of  every  rank,  reclining  in  groups  upon  the 
benches  and  terraces  and  under  the  porticoes  of  one  or  other  of 
those  beautiful  gardens  on  the  bauKS  of  the  Tiber,  with  the 
Quirinal,  the  Colosseum,  and  the  ^ome  of  St.  Peter's  vignetted 
in  the  blue  hills  behind.      

When  we  are  regarding  the  beauties  of  a  woodland  prospect, 
with  its  wonderful  diversity  of  leafage,  we  are  apt  to  consider 
the  leaves  as  merely  a  sort  of  annual  excrescence  borne  by  the 
far  more    important    twigs,    branches,    and 
The  Function         trunks,   which  we  know  to    be    i>ennanent 
.   P   ..  parts,  as  they  survive  from  year  to  year,  and 

Of  rOliag:e.  „p  ^^  certain  limits  increa.se  in  size  and  ex- 

tent, with  age.  In  point  of  fact,  however, 
it  is  the  leaf  which  forms  the  more  important  item, 
and  each  of  which  may  be  regarded  as  an  individual, 
which,  like  a  human  individual  in  a  human  community, 
devotes  its  existence  not  only  to  maintaining  itself,  but  also  to 
contributing  its  quota  to  the  general  well-being.  The  non- 
foliaceous  parts  of  the  tree,  the  roots,  trunk,  branches,  and 
twigs,  may  he  properly  regarded  as  a  mere  system  of  channels 
of  supply  of  nutriment  to  the  working  class,  the  leaves,  and  as 
conveyors  of  material  fashioned  by  these  leaves  to  the  numerous 
cell  systems  devoted  to  the  formation  of  the  wood  for  strength- 
ening and  extending  the  fabric,  and  also  to  that  of  the  flowers, 
and  sub«^eqiiently  the  fruit,  destined  for  the  propagation  of  the 
race.  The  tree  could  not  possibly  grow  without  leaves,  except 
in  those  cases  such  as  Cacti  and  Eupnorbias,  in  which  the  green, 
succulent  stems  have  assumed  their  functions,  and  hence,  by 
doing  deputy  duty,  by  no  means  infringe  the  principle  involvei 
When  we  we  the  buds  swell,  burst,  and  unfold  into  leaves  in 
the  spring,  this  is  all  due  to  energy  bottled  up  'twixt  wcod  and 
bark,  or  concentrated  in  buds  by  the  leases  of  the  previous 
season  ;  but  no  sooner  are  these  young  leaves  fully  expanded  and 
matured,  than  they  commence  to  utilise  the  sap  from  below, 
and  the  carbonic  acid  absorbed  from  the  air,  in  forming  new 
buds  and  leaves,  lengthening  the  ultimate  twigs  in  the  proceaa 
to  accommodate  them,  and  building  up  a  ring  of  wood  round 
the  main  trunk,  and  every  ramification,  to  enable  the  tree  to 
bear  the  additional  burden  and  strain.  The  active  agent  in  all 
this  work  is  the  green  colouring  matter  of  the  leaves,  the 
chlorophvll ;  but  the  stimulus  to  the  wonderful  energy  exerted, 
is  the  all-potent  sunbeams,  under  the  influence  of  which  these 
tiny  myriads  of  cells  deftly  outspread  between  the  delicate  net- 
work of  the  leaf-veins,  seise  upon  the  little  modicum  of  salt  in 
the  sap  supplied  by  the  roots,  absorb  the  carbonic  acid  throuj^ 
the  pores,  which  they  themselves  have  fashioned  to  that  end, 
and  with  these  ingredients  broken  up  and  re-arranged,  supplj 
all  the  needs  of  the  tree,  whether  formative  or  protective. 

So  far  we  have  treated  only  of  trees,  incidentally  mentioning 
that  sap  returns,  which  strengthens  the  framework,  and  in  the 
autumn  accumulates  a  store  of  nutriment  as  a  start  of  the  next 
season's  growth.  In  other  plants,  however,  this  storage  is 
effected  on  a  much  more  liberal  basis,  as  when  tubers,  corms, 
bulbs,  and  fleshy  roots  are  concerned,  where  in  some  cases  it 
seems  incredible  that  such  a  mass  of  nutriment  could  be  accu- 
mulated by  mere  leaves  in  the  time  involved.  In  the  life  of  » 
Tulip,  we  plant  a  bulb,  which,  by  the  way,  is  purely  a  large 
bud ;  and  in  due  time  leaves  and  a  flower  appear,  while  the  root 
system  evolved  does  little  more  than  supply  the  needful  water. 
The  flowering  done,  the  foliage  still  persists,  and  if  we  could 
look  below  the  soil,  we  should  find  that  the  leaves  are  busily 
building  up  a  new  bulb,  precisely  as  the  leaves  of  the  trees 
finish  their  career  by  fattening  up  a  bud  at  their  base.  We  wait 
a  little  longer ;  the  leaves  grow  yellow  and  shrive'i ;  and  if  we 
now  examine  we  sliall  find  a  bulb  at  their  base  the  very  counter- 
part of  the  one  we  inserted  in  the  autumn.  Remove  the  still  - 
green  leaves,  as  is  often  done  for  tidiness'  sake,  and  the  cmbr^ 
bulb  is  checked  in  its  fonnation,  and  cannot  possibly  bl'oom  the 
eucceeding  season.  The  moral,  indeed,  of  onr  present  note  is 
that  depletion  of  green  living  leaves  means  inevitable  weaken- 
ing, and  is  only  justifiable  when  overgrowth  requires  checking. 
With  a'll  plants,  however,  which  build  up  tubei-s,,  etc.,  it  is  a 
great  mistake  to  remove  the  leaves  until  it  is  abundantjly  obtious 
that  their  work  has  been  completed.— D.  / 
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Cattleya  falveicens. 

We  illustrate  a  Ufe^ize  flower  of  the  Westonbirt  variety  of  i 
Cattleya  fulvescens,  which  is  the  largest  form  of  this  hybrid  ! 
(C.  Forbesi  x  C.  aiirea),  so  far  exhibit^.  It  is  a  lovely  subject,  ' 
the  grandly-formed  Lip  being  orange-gold  and  dullish  crimson ; 
while  the  broctd  sepals  and  petalis  are  bronay  olive-j^reen.  Major  , 
Hdford  8tage<f"a  plant  before  the  R.H.S.  Orchid  Committee  i 
on  October  29,  and  was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate. 

B*^  thoglottir. 

This  genus  of  terrestrial  orchids  contains  from  six  to  a  dozen   ' 
species,  the  majority  of  which  are  showy  and  make  a  pleasing 
mspbay  either  as  single  specimens  or  when  grouped  among  other   | 
plants.       Thase  that  produce  their  flowers  in  autumn  embrace   , 

S.'s  aurea,    Lobbi,    and    For- 

tunei ;     while      the      summer 

flowering  varieties  are  repre- 
sented by  Kimballiana,  Petri, 
Slioata.  with  its  grand  variety 
[icholitzi.       The  beautiful  S. 

VieiMardi      may     be      tenned 

"  various "  ;      the       flowering 

period     extending     over     the 

greater  portion    of  the    year. 

There  is  one  hybrid  in  general 

cultivation  known  by  the  com- 
pound  name     S.     aureo-Vieil- 

lardi,   being  a  strong  growing 

and  free-flowering  plant. 

The  foliage  of  Spathoglottis 

IS  usually   long  and    graceful, 

and     flowers     are     numerous, 

being  produced  on  erect  scapes, 

which   emerge"  from    near  the 

base  of  the  corm-C'ike  pseudo- 
bulbs.  The  flowers  are  some- 
what flat   in  appearance,  and 

usually  ihandsome.        All    the 

blooms   do    not    open    at    one 

time,  generally  from  eisjht  to 

ten,  these  being  succeeded  by 

others  till  the  spike  is  ex- 
hausted. 

During  the  growinsc  season, 

all     (excepting     8.     Fortunei, 

which  requires  cool  treatment 

throughout  the  year)  enjoy  the 

conditions    of     the    stove    or 

Bast  Indian  house;  but  after 

the  flowers  are  past,  and  the 

foitiAge  shows  signs  of  matur- 
ing  a  few  degrees  cooler  and  a 

slightly  drier  atmosphere,  will 

prove  beneficial.     They  can  be 

finally  rested  where  the  tem- 
perature does    not   fall   below 

60deg  F.    and   be   watered   at 

tiare  intervals. 

When     growth    commences 

the  repotting,  if   any,   should 

be  done,   using   a    mixture  of 

leaf       soil,        fibrous        loam, 

sphagnum,  and   peat  in  equal 

parts,  with  a  little  sharp  sand 

included.     Gk)od  drainage  must 

be     provided,     but     genemlly 

speaking  a  couple  of  inches  is 

ample.     The     best     effect     is 

^ined  by  placing  several  bulbs 

in  a  Tin  or  Sin  pan.  The  bulbs 
are  carried  on  creeping  rhizomes,  so  they  ought  to  be  just 
covered  with  soil.  It  is  no  advantaee  to  the  plant  in  keeping 
nvcorsfx  back  bulbs  behind  the  lead,  two  wild  be  plenty;  and 
any  that  may  be  removed  can  be  utilised  to  increase  the  stock 
of  any  special  variety.  After  repotting  little  water  is  necessary 
for  the  first  six  weeks,  increasing  the  supply  as  growth  ad- 
vances, and  when  in  full  activity  it  must  be  given  libeially, 
hence  the  need  for  perfect  dminage. 

Stenia. 
This  is  a  small  group  of  plants,  rarely  seen  in  a  thriving 
condition.     They  require  a  damp  shady  position  in  the  inter- 


mediate house,  an4  ought  not  to  be  disturbed  at  the  roots  more 
than  is  really  necessary.  Teak  wood  baskets  are  the  best  re- 
ceptacles, and  fresh  sphagnum  moss  should  form  the  bulk  of  the 
potting  compost.  The  one  sometimes  met  with  in  collections  is 
S.  pallida,  introduced  in  1830. 

Orchids  in  Flower. 

Cattleya  labiata  is  the  principal  attraction  just  now,  ,to  be 
followed  by  C.  Trianse,  which,  however,  is  not  at  its  best  when 
cultivated  near  large  towns.  Another  old  favourite  now  show- 
ing spike  is  Zygopeta.iim  Mackayi.  It  should  be  given  a  light 
position  for  it  to  properly  develop  its  buds.— T.  Anstiss. 

Orchid!  at  Kew. 

Among  many  other  interesting  orchids  now  in  flower  at  Kew 
is  a  charming  Oncidium  bicallosum.  a  native  of  Guatemala.  It 
belongs  to  the  Cavendishianum  type,  having  dark  green  leaves, 
which  are  thick  and  fleshy,  and  from  Sin  to  12in  in  length.  The 
flower  scape  varies  in  height  fix>m  9in  to  18in,  and  is  itometimes 
branched.  The  blooms  are  medium  sized,  the  ^ii>  being  broad 
and  spreading,  and  bright  yellow  in  colour,  while  the  sepals 
and  petals  are  yellowish  brown,  and  the  crest  is  slightly  dotted 


A  beautiful  new  Cattleya -C.  fulvescens. 

Qolden-orange  and  crimson  lip ;   bronzy-green  sepals  and  petals. 


with  red.  It  is  not  by  any  means  a  new  plant,  as  it  was  intro- 
duced in  1842 :  but  it  has  l)een  scarce,  so  now  that  there  is  an 
opportunity  of  securing  specimens,  all  lovers  of  Oncidiums 
should  lose  no  time  in  rc^Vnishing  their  stock,  or  adding  this 
beautiful  species  to  their  collection.  It  evidently  requires  warm 
house  treatment,  and  the  same  kind  of  compost  as  advised  for 
the  Cavendishianum  group.  The  cheerful  Odontogllossum 
Humeanum  was  in  bloom  in  the  cool  house,  and  a  batch  of 
Cypripedium  insigne,  which  are  invaluable  for  winter  decoita- 
tion.  The  genus  Catasetum  was  represented  by  0.  fimbriatum 
and  C.  lanciferum ;  and  in  the  Cypripedium  house  a  strong, 
healthy  specimen  of  C.  tonsum,  carrying  four  large  flowers,  was 
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Boted.  In  addition  to  the  few  already  mentioned  will  be  found 
the  usual  sprinkling  of  Lseliag,  GattiTeyas,  Dendrobiums,  and 
•tber  seasonable  orchids.— Sentinel. 

Cyprlpedium  montaniim. 

In  reply  to  **  W.  C.  8.,*'— Yes,  it  may  recover  from  the 
treatment  you  suggest,  but  why  not  break  the  pot  it  now 
aecnpies,  and  cut  tne  plant  down  the  centre,  and  so  make  two 
specimens  P  This  is  a  much  better  method  than  trimming  the 
roots  off  the  outside,  which  are  those  that  feed  the  plant.  You 
fioold  also  select  one  portion  for  the  garden  if  you  possess  a 
Boitable  position  :  but  see  the  Journal  for  October  24  re  "  Hardy 
Orchids.'^  Should  you  prefer  the  plant  to  remain  intact  you 
«sn  easily  procure  a  larger  pot  or  small  tub.— T.  A. 

Onoidiam  ampliatnm  majas. 

This,  **W.  S.,"  should  be  repotted  when  new  roots  appear 
at  the  base  of  the  leading  bulb  or  growing  point,  and  judging 
from  your  remarks  it  is  in  a  fit  condition  for  giving  fresh  com- 
post; but  at  this  dull  season  extreme  oare  will  be  necessary, 
especially  in  the  walering.  Use  a  mixture  of  peat  and  sphagnum 
with  a  sprinkling  of  sand  and  finely  broken  crocks ;  and  after 
the  operation  is  finished  place  your  plant  at  the  cool  end  of 
the  warmest  house,  or  where  the  temperature  is  about  60deg  F 
at  night,  with  a  gr&dual  rise  of  5deg  or  lOdeg  during  the  day. 
— T.  A. 

<■•■> 


Market  Gardening  Notes. 

Easter  falls  on  April  19.     Make  ready  for  the  Easter  trade. 

BiPiNiNO  OF  YiKs  Wood  in  Cold  Houses. 
This  is  a  thought  gathered  from  a  call  at  Manresa.  Vines 
under  the  fostering  care  of  the  son  of  the  renowned  Davis  are 
certainly  doing  well  in  growth.  The  present  Mr.  W.  Davis, 
however,  tells  me  no  fire  nas  been  used  all  the  season,  or  will  be. 
This,  of  course,  affects  the  wood  ripening,  more  especially  after 
oor  short  summer.  He  thought,  however,  they  would  come  all 
ri^t,  more  especially  if  we  get  an^  frost.  Just  for  the  moment 
it  is  this  cold-nouse  culture  which  is  the  cause  of  cheap  Grapes. 
Such  will  not  keep  on  the  Vine,  and  for  shop  purposes  must  be 
ao!d  quick.  What  of  the  1908  crop  prospects?  Well,  thoufsh 
dealing  with  the  celebrated  Vines  in  question,  the  same  applies 
to  many  other  large  breadths  of  vineries  grown  cold.  Growers 
are  forced  to  it  by  the  high  price  of  fuel.  Much  wilV  depend  on 
next  summer ;  such  a  one  as  the  last  will  be  most  trying  to  both 
crop  and  Vines.  Curious,  but  still  a  fact,  breaking  of  the  buds 
is  very  easy  from  cold-house  Vines. 

Double  Qlass-House  Cropping  for  the  Dull  Season. 
At  Welling,  Mr.  Stephen  Holdrup  fills  a  very  large  span, 
first  with  potted  bulbs  of  Lilium  longiflorum;  in  this  instance  it 
is  the  variety  from  the  Asores,  which  is  a  eood  early.  For  the 
top  crop  there  is  a  fine  show  in  d2's  of  Pelargonium  Purity  for 
iDarket  cutting.  Liliums  are  just  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of 
ashes  to  induce  the  rooting  of  bulbs  before  the  top  growth 
begins,  and  the  shade  of  the  Pelargoniums  is  good. 

A  House  of  Small  Pot  Chrysanthemums. 
Span,  300ft  long,  26ft  wide ;  pot-grown,  late-struck ;  many 
in  60  s,  with  three  or  four  stems ;  good  buds.  All  are  for  Covent 
Garden  eeuing,  and  most  are  for  the  December  trade.  The  centre 
bed  is  filled  with  48*8 ;  and  very  special  are  the  Framfield  Pinks, 
deep  in  colour.  Petite  Ami,  Red  Canning,  and  Wilcox  are  also 
od.  All  are  dwarf,  and  as  taken  to  the  market,  are  set  up  in 
ses  of  six  for  48*8;  twelve  for  BO's — a  handy  methoa  of 
handling.  The  above  is  only  one  section  of  the  business  done  by 
Stephen  Holdrup,  Belle  Grove  Nursery,  Welling,  Kent. 

Liliums. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Page,  of  Hampton,  is  very  strong  with  these.  Of 
L.  longiflorum  he  has  10,000  in  pots,  opan-roofed  houses,  with 
1,200  pots  in  eacn,  are  very  good.  The  plants  are  in  the  several 
stages,  from  retarded  bulbs.  L.  lancifolium  rubrum  and  album 
are  each  particularly  good.  Special  attention  is  being  given  to 
the  requiroments  of  the  Christmas  and  New  Year  trade.  Other 
supplies  are  in  heated  pits,  in  the  younger  stages. 

Cut  Fern. 
Adiantum  elegans  (with  Mr.  W.  H.  Page,  Hampton),  is  a 
very  pretty  sight,  five  spans  being  devoted.  The  bulk  is  being 
reserved  for  the  Christmias  season,  yet  a  regular  supply  is  being 
marketed.  Marvellous,  in  one  sense,  is  the  rapidity  of  this  fern 
coming  into  market  favour,  quit©  outclassing  the  older  Adiantum 
euneatum.  The  points  in  favour  of  elegans  are  the  larger  frond 
with  long  stems,  which  are  also  of  a  more  delicate  colour,  yet 
standing  well  when  cut.— Stephen  Castle. 


NOTES 


OTTCES 


Public  Roae  Gardan  at  Weatollffa, 

The  proposed  Rose  garden  in  Chalk  well  Park,  W^est-cliffe-on- 
Sea,  Essex,  will  be  on  a  fairly  extensive  scale,  and  will  embrace 
all  the  leading  varieties  forming  objects  of  study,  with  the  view 
to  encouraging  the  cultivation  of  the  queen  of  flowers  in  the  dis- 
trict. 

Appolntmant. 

Mr.  Herbert  Cowley,  Royal  Gaixlens,  Kew,  as  assistant 
upon  the  editorial  staff  of  "The  Gardener.''  •  *  Mr. 
Wm.  Morrison,  for  the  past  five  years  as  foreman  in  The 
Gardens,  Douglas  Castle,  Lanark,  N.B.,  and  previously  at  Lamb- 
ton  Castle  Gardens,  Durham,  as  head  gai^ener  to  Sir  Allan 
Colquhoun,   ''Rossdhu,''  Dumbartonshire,  N.B. 

Annual  Maatlnic  of  the  Roae  Soolaty. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  National  Rose  Society 
will  be  held  at  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel,  Victoria  Street, 
S.W.,  on  Thursday,  December  12,  at  3.30  p.m.  This  meeting 
will  be  followed  at  six  p.m.  by  the  annual  dinner  of  the  society, 
which  will  take  place  at  the  Hotel  Windsor,  Victoria  Street, 
S.W.  Mrs.  Hole  and  her  son,  Mr.  Hugh  Hole,  have  very  kindly 
promised  to  attend  the  dinner.— Edward  Mawley,  Hon.  Secre- 
tary. 

IVeathap  In  Papthahlpa. 

Frosts  of  from  2deg  to  8deg  have  frequently  occurred  during 
the  last  and  the  current  month,  but  the  most  severe  (15deg) 
was  registered  on  Monday.  On  the  preceding  morning  12deg 
were  registered,  and  both  days  were  typical  of  winter,  clear, 
bright,  and  cold.  After  a  course  of  wet  weather  that  looked 
ominous  in  the  extreme,  the  crops  in  this  district  have  been 
secured,  and  in  most  cases  in  very  satisfactory  condition. — 
B.  D.,  S.  Perthshire. 

The   Ohpyaanthemum    Analysis. 

The  Journal  of  Horticulture  believes  in  elections  and  analyses ; 
so  its  readers  will  think ;  and  that  is  true.  The  next  analysis 
of  Chrysanthemum  varieties  is  being  prepared.  The  voting 
papers  have  been  sent  out  by  Mr.  Edwin  Molyneux,  V.M.H., 
and  it  will  greatly  assist  him  and  add  to  the  usefulness  and  suc- 
cess of  this  compilation  if  voters  will  kindly  see  to  the  quick 
return  of  their  papers.  The  date  of  the  analysis  wil?  be  an- 
nounced in  due  course. 

Up.  Geo.  Bohnaldsp. 

Following  the  example  of  Mr.  Schneider's  friends  in  Paris^ 
a  few  of  his  English  friends  met  together  on  Saturday,  Novem- 
ber 16,  at  the  Cafe  Royal,  Regent  Street,  London,  to  celebrate 
*the  occasion  of  his  recent  decoration.  Mr.  Harman  Payne 
occupied  the  chair,  and,  after  briefly  reviewing  Mr.  Schneider's 
services  to  horticulture,  and  his  valuable  work  as  president  of 
the  French  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  presented  him 
with  a  silver  hot  water  jug  and  cake  basket  as  a  mark  of  esteem 
from  his  English  friends.  In  reply,  Mr.  Schneider  expressed 
his  grateful  thanks  for  the  many  demonstrations  of  friendly 
regard  that  had  recently  been  made  to  him.  A  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  chairman  was  proposed  by  Mr.  T.  Bevan. 

Death  of  Up.  Happy  GlUatt. 
We  deeply  regret  to  have  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr. 
Harry  Gillett,  66,  Woodville  Road,  Cathays,  Cardiff.  Mr.  Gil- 
lett  died  suddenly  at  9.30  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday, 
November  20.  The  deceased  gentleman  was  one  of  the  beet 
known  amateur  gardeners  in  the  Cardiff  district,  and  must  have 
fulfilled  the  secretarial  duties  of  the  Cardiff  Chrysanthemum 
Society  for  well  nigh  twenty  years.  AVe  never  met  Mr.  Gillett, 
personally,  but  have  corresponded  with  him  for  many  years; 
and  we  have  alwaj-s  found  him  courteous  and  ready  to  oblige 
and  assist  us.  On  several  occasions  he  has  reported  Cardiff 
horticultural  shows  for  us,  and  always  with  the  greatest  of 
good  will  and  alacrity.  Mr.  Gillett  pursued  the  business  of  a 
commission  agent.  He  was  large  in  frame  and  large  in  heart 
j  and  his  age   we  should  imagine   to  be  about  sixty  years. 
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Obituary:   Mrs.  Thomson. 

The  death  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Thomson,  of  Woodside,  the 
widow  of  Mr.  David  8.  Thomson,  the  well-known  nurseryman 
and  florist,  Wimbledon,  occurred  on  Saturday. 

Aooldantal  Death. 

A  young  gardener  named  Homan,  who  was  employed  by 
Cok>nol  Courtenay,  of  Newtown  Park,  died  early  this  week 
in  Monkstown  Hospital.  With  a  fellow  employee  he  was  play- 
ing with  a  gun  in  a  shed  when  the  firearm  went  off,  the  shot 
entering  his  head. 

National  Sweat  Pea  SoeUty. 

The  annnal  meeting  of  this  society  will  be  held  on  Friday, 
December  6,  in  the  North  Room,  Hotel  Windsor,  Victoria 
Street,  Westminster,  8.W.,  at  2.45  p.m.  The  society,  we  learn, 
is  arranging  to  hold  a  provincial  show  next  summer  at  Dublin, 
in  connection  with  the  R.H.S.  of  Ireland. 

New  Tomato,    Rlffht   Ahead. 

This  is  the  name  of  a  new  Tomato  whioh  Mr.  W.  S.  Barker, 
Ste.  Helene,  8.  Andrew,  Guernsey,  is  offering.  He  points  out 
that  in  his  adyertisement  on  our  front  page  last  week,  a  mistake 
was  made.  Plants  are  sold  at  50b.  per  1000,  instead  ~of  50s. 
per  100  as  therein  stated.     The  seeds  sell  at  30s.  per  oc. 

The   Late    Up.   Rlohapd   liOes. 

The  death  took  place  on  Tuesday  week  of  Mr.  Richard  Lees, 
who  for  a  considerable  number  of  years  has  occupied  the  posi- 
tion of  head  gardener  to  Lord  Dunnaven,  at  Kenry  House, 
Kingston  Hill,  Surrey.  Mr.  Lees,  who  has  had  a  comparatively 
brief  illness,  passed  away  in  the  Victoria  Hospital,  whither  he 
had  been  conveyed  on  Monday.  A  Scotsman  by  birth,  Mr.  Lees 
was  a  man  of  a  most  amiable  disposition,  and  what  work  of  a 
semi-public  nature  he  undertook  was  done  in  a  quiet,  unostenta- 
tious manner. 

Tpentham  Bestowed. 

The  Duke  of  Sutherland  presided  recently  at  Burslem  at  a 
meeting  in  favour  of  the  federation  into  one  large  city  of  the  six 
Potteries  towns,  viz.,  Stoke-on-Trent,  Hanley,  Burslem,  Long- 
ton,  Tunstall,  and  Fenton.  His  Grace  said  that  if  the  six 
towns  federated,  he'  would  give  Trentham  Park  to  the  new  city 
for  a  public  park  and  recreation  ground  for  ever,  to  make  what- 
ever use  the  new  municipal  authorities  liked  of  it.  The  famous 
gardens  at  Trentham,  still  presided  over  by  Mr.  Peter  Blair, 
were  laid  out  by  Sir  Chas.  Barry. 

The  Season's  Ppodlffles. 

As  an  instance  of  the  mildness  of  the  season,  it  is  reported 
that  a  resident  of  Stanford-le-Hope  gathered  thirty-one  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  flowers  from  his  garden  one  day  this  week. 
*  *  Two  gallons  of  Scarlet  Runners  were  gathered  at  Heyshott, 
West  Sussex,  last  Sunday,  and  a  Vegetable  Marrow  has  been 
cut  in  the  open  air  turning  the  scale  at  331b.  *  *  Mr.  Pithers, 
gardener  at  the  Manor,  Norwich,  has  dug  up  a  huge  Parsnip, 
the  length  being  2ft  and  the  weight  31b.  *  *  Mr.  Price,  of  the 
Roeford  Nurseries,  Stonehouse,  Gloucestershire,  has  just  picked 
a  pound  of  ripe  Raspberries  in  excellent  condition.  *  *  Two  Red 
Cabbages,  weighing  39lb  and  42lb  respectively,  have  been  grown 
at  Coggleshall,  Essex. 

Bpltlsh  Oapdensps*  Assoolatlon. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  Leeds  Chrysanthemum  Show, 
November  19,  the  local  branch  of  this  society  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  holding  a  meeting  to  which  all  gardeners  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood and  country  were  invited.  About  fifty  were  present. 
The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  J.  Campbell,  Methley  Park  Gar- 
dens. The  chairman  made  a  few  remarks,  and  read  a  letter 
introducing  the  delegate  from  the  executive  council  from  Mr. 
G.  Hemming,  who  was  largely  responsible  for  founding  the  Leeds 
Paxton  Society.  Mr.  E.  F.  Hawes,  who  attended  the  meeting 
as  a  delegate,  then  spoke  at  length  on  the  objects  of  the  B.G.A., 
and  stated  that  the  rate  of  progress  was  most  satisfcMstory,  the 
association  now  consisting  of  1,116  members.  After  the  address 
a  full  discussion  ejisued,  in  which  the  chairman,  Messrs.  G. 
Carver,  J.  Donoghue,  and  several  others  took  part.  A  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  lecturer  and  the  chairman  terminated  a  most  suc- 
cessful meeting. 


Next  N.O.S.  Shows. 

The  winter  exhibition  of  the  N.C.8.  will  be  held  next  Wed- 
nesday* December  4,  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  The  market  show 
will  be  held  <mi  December  11,  at  Covent  Garden. 

A  Huse  Chpysanthemum  Plant. 

At  the  recent  Paris  Chrysanthemum  Show,  one  plant  was 
9ft  in  diameter  and  carried  232  flowers.  A  figure  of  it  appeared 
in  the  '*  Illustrated  London  News ''  on  November  23. 

Railway   Station   Oardcnlnfc* 

In  the  early  nineties,  the  directors  of  the  various  railways 
began  to  encourage  railway  gardening  by  giving  prises  for  ths 
most  successful  and  picturesque  gardens  at  wayside  statioiM. 
This  year's  awards  havd  just  been  apportioned.  The  first  priaa 
has  been  secured  by  Malvern  WeUs.  Matlock  Bath  and  Fi¥« 
Ways  (Birmingham)  divide  honours  for  the  second  place;  and 
the  fourth  prise  goes  to  Alcester. 

The  10C7  Vlstaffs. 

Messrs.  W.  and  A.  Gilbey  in  **  The  Times  "  of  November  2S 
refer  to  the  vintages  in  the  countries  whence  are  drawn  those 
varieties  of  wines  which  are  of  special  interest  to  British  con- 
sumers. The  wine  production  of  the  world  now  amounts  to  about 
3,000  million  gallons  annually  (of  which  ten  million 
gallons  are  at  present  produced  within  the  British  Empire), 
while  the  total  consumption  of  wine  in  the  United  Kingdom  is 
only  twelve  million  gallons. 

A  Olant  Radish. 

Is  there  something  in  the  air  of  the  Alps  which  is  stimu- 
lating to  certain  vegetables  as  it  is  to  individuals?  asks  ''Hie 
Globe.''  There  has  recently  been  found  in  the  Nyou  district 
of  the  Canton  Vaud,  at  an  altitude  of  4,200ft,  a  specimen  of 
the  common  Radish  which  scaled  the  very  respectable  weight  of 
7,700  grammes,  or  about  15}lb,  and  measured  30in  round  the 
thickest  part  of  the  root.  As  150  cows  had  grazed  these  slopes 
until  six  weeks  ago,  it  is  pretty  safe  to  assume  that  this  vege- 
table giant  had  grown  within  that  period. 

Ooosebeppy    Hlldew— Opdeps   IVlthdpawn. 

A  deputation  of  Evesham  fruit-growers,  appointed  by  the 
Evesham  Fruit  Pests  Committee,  who  waited  upon  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  obtained  confirmation  of  the  re- 
port that  the  order  requiring  growers  to  burn  infected  Goose- 
berry bushes  is  to  be  withdrawn,  and  another  order,  requiring 
pruning  and  spraying  to  be  carried  out,  substituted.  The  inter- 
view was  arranged  by  Colonel  Long,  M.P.,  who,  though  suffer- 
ing from  the  effects  of  a  recent  slight  operation,  met  the 
members  of  the  deputation  at  the  offices  of  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture and  introduced  them  to  Earl  Carrington. 

Blpmlnffham  Mepohant  and  Potato  Hampsps. 
The  further  hearing  of  the  case  of  Brinkworth  v.  Drouet, 
reports  the  ''Birmingham  Post,"  was  heard  by  Mr,  Justice 
Lawrence  and  a  special  jury  in  the  King's  Bench  Division.  In 
this  action  Mr.  G.  E.  Brinkworth,  a  Potato  merchant,  of  South- 
ampton, sued  Mr.  Edouard  Drouet,  of  Smithfield  Market,  Bir- 
mingham, for  damages  for  having,  as  he  alleged,  illegally  seised  . 
some  2,600  Potato  hampers,  the  property  of  plaintiff,  at  St.  Mak>. 
Defendant  said  that  he  was  entitled  by  French  law  to  do  what 
he  did,  as  the  firm  of  Brinkworth  and  Son,  of  which  he  believed 
plaintiff  was  the  principal,  owed  him  some  £17  10s.  After 
addresses  by  counsel,  his  Lordship  summed  up  the  evidence  to 
the  jury.  He  said  the  main  question  for  them  to  consider  was 
whether  the  hampers  at  the  time  they  were  seized  were  the 
property  of  the  plaintiff  or  not.  The  jury  gave  a  verdict  for 
the  defendant.     Judgment  was  given  accordingly,  with  costs. 

Oapdlir  Oapdensps*  Association. 

The  fortnightly  meeting  was  held  at  the  Philharmonic 
Restaurant,  Mr.  H.  R.  Farmer  presiding,  when  Mr.  Wakefield, 
representative  of  the  Bristol  Gardeners'  Association,  delivered 
an  interesting  lecture  on  "Winter-flowering  Begonias."  Mr. 
M.  Toy  opened  the  debate,  which  was  taken  up  by  othere,  in- 
cluding Messrs.  Malpass,  Cossam,  Julian,  Mayne,  and  Wil- 
liams. A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Julian, 
I  seconded  by  Mr.  Mayne,  and  carried  unanimously. 
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Chester  Show. 

The  photographs  upon  these  two  pages  were  kindly  sent  to 
ns  by  Mr.  l^omaa  E.  Miln,  Milnhofm  Brook  Lane,  Chester, 
«nd  they  depict  features  at  the  Chester  Paxton  Society's  annual 
exhibitioiQ  of  fruit  and  Chrysanthemums.  Particulars  of  this 
excellent  and  successful  show  were  published  last  week  on  page 
493.  The  larger  illustration  shows  how  compactly  filled  the 
Town  Hall  must  have  been.  No  space  is  lost!  The  Chester 
County  Asylum  won  first  for  a  group  of  singles;  and  Mr.  F.  B. 
Summers  (gardener,  £.  Stubbs),  of  Kache  Hall,  was  second.  Mr. 
Barnes  from  Eaton  Hall  also  arranged  an  extensive  display. 
In  the  grouping  mixed  Chrysanthemums,  the  first  prize  and 
silver  Balver  fell  to  Mr.  T.  bibbons  Frost  (gardener,  Mr.  Gil- 
bert), of  Mollington  Hall.  The  decorated  basket,  which  we 
illustrate,  was  assuredly  a  work  of  great  beauty  and  excel- 
lence. Single  Chrysanthemums,  and  Vine  leaves  and  sprays, 
with  clusters  of  fruits,  are  all  noticeable  in  its  composition.  It 
won  the  premier  prize,  and  was  staged  by  a  lady. 


Successful  Chrysanthemists. 

It  is  always  interesting  to  find  veteran  horticulturists  still 
successful  in  their  exhibiting  ventures ;  and  I  note  with  pleasure 
that  Mr.  W.  Iggulden  was  recently  well  to  the  front  in  the 
cut  bloom  classes  at  Bristol,  and  not  very  far  behind  at  other 
noted  shows.  Mr.  Iggulden  has  always  been  a  Chrysanthemum 
enthusiast,  and  will  probably  continue  to  grow  the  Queen  of 
Autumn  flowers  as  long  as  he  is  able  to  grow  anything.  I  be-^ 
lieve  he,  like  many  others,  caught  the  enthusiasm  (in  days  long 
since  passed)  through  contact  with  Mr.  Molyneux,  the  veteran 
of  Swanmore,  whose  advice  has  for  years  been  so  much  sought 


whom  it  i<»  goo<l  to  spend  a  pleasant  hour.  Another  Journal 
reader  and  contributor  ha<i,  1  see,  8cored  a  great  success  at 
the  National  Chrysanthemum  Show.  I  refer  to  Mr.  Jefferies,  of 
Moor  Hall  Gardens,  Essex,  who  lia»s  shown  a  .splendid  example 
of  true  British  persistency.  Honours  ,thus  won  are  sure  to  be 
keenly  appreciated,  and  Mr.  Jefferies  should,  for  the  nonce, 
be  a  happy  man.  — Guy  Cliffe. 

Chrysanthemums  After  Flowerinir. 

As  the  flowers  fade,  and  the  plants  are  removed  from  the 
show  house,  sufficient  roots  must  be  set  aside  from  which  to  ob- 
tain cuttings.  The  usual  practice  is  to  cut  down  the  plants  to 
within  thi*ee  or  four  inches  of  the  pot.  This  is,  however,  a 
mistake,  being  a  great  check  to  the  roots ;  and  18in  of  stem  at 
least  should  Ih?  left.  Remove  any  weak  growths,  and  thin  out 
those  remaining  if  crowded.  The  plants  should  now  be  given  a 
position  where  they  will  obtain  plentv  of  light  and  air,  as  such 
conditions  are  essential  to  obtain  short  stuixly  cuttings.  A 
frame  where  a  temperature  of  4.>deg  F.  to  50aeg  F.  is  main- 
tained will  be  Ruitau^.e.  Reputcnlly  shy  varieties,  in  producing 
cuttings,  should  have  an  inch  of  the  top  soil  removed,  replacing 
it  with  a  mixture  of  loam,  leaf  mould,  and  dried  cow  manure. 
Give  these  plants  a  rather  higher  temperature  than  afforded  to 
the  sorts  wnich  produce  cuttings  in  abundance.  It  is  full  earlv 
to  insert  cuttings,  unless  large  specimen  plants  are  required, 
when  they  must  be  put  in  witho'ul  delay.— O. 

Mr.  Pullihir  on  Chrysanthemum  Culture. 

On  Fridav,  the  8th  inst.,  Mr.  R.  C.  Pulling,  the  manager  of 
Mr.  H.  J.  Jones's  Nurseries,  Keston,  gave  a  lecture  on  the 
above  subject  to  a  largo  attendance  of  members  and  friends  of 
the  Beckenham  (Kent)  Horticultural  Society.  Mr.  Wm.  Weeks, 
of  Bromley,  occupied  the  chair.  The  lecturer  treated  his  sub- 
iect  from  an  exhibitor's  standpoint,  confining  himself  to  the 
big  bloom  section.  The  "damping  off"  of  large  blooms,  accord- 
ing to  the  lecturer,  is  due  to  a  variety  of  causes,  chief 
among  them  being  cold  draughts ;  and  it  was  urged  that  the 
greatest  care  should  be  exercised  in  the  manipulation  of  the 
ventilators,  especially  the  side  ones,  while  the  blooms  are  de- 
veloping. Shading  the  dark  varieties  is  very  important.  The 
lecturer  also  advised  feeding  to  be  continued  well  up  to  the  time 
of  the  last  petals  developing. 

Cuttings  .should  be  selected  from  plants  that  have  given  the 


after,  and  has  been  so  willingly  and  clearly  given.  In  the  days 
of  long  ago  the  writer  used  to  look  forward  with  the  greatest 
of  pleasure  to  meeting  these  two  lights  of  the  horticultural 
wqrldi,  who  for  many  years  were  copious  contributors  to  th^ 
Journal  of  Horticulture;  and  they  are  still  cheery  men,  with 


finest  blooms.  Stopping  and  timing  is  all-important;  in  fact, 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  each  individual  variety,  and  the  buds 
to  be  secured,  is  essential  to  success.  This  latter  knowledge 
evidently  was  desired  by  seveial  present,  and  was  promptly 
obtained  on   interrogating  the  lecturer.     A  very  hearty   vote 
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of  thanks  was  accorded  Mr.  Pulling  and  the  chairman.     A  fine 

?Lant  of  I^adysmith,  oft  through,  was  shown  by  Mr.  Thos. 
oifng;  large  Anemone-flowered  specimens  by  Mr.  Henderson 
(who,  by  the  way,  wa.s  successful  with  this  section  at  the 
National) ;  and  Mr.  Libbiter  a  stand  of  good  iiicurveds.  These 
all  received  oflScial  recognition. 

Chrysanthemum,  W.  Holmes. 

This  k  still  fine  for  market  purposes,  good  in  bloom,  stout  on 
stem,  and  of  very  fine  colour.  vi'.  Holmes  in  pots  is  no  good 
for  cutting,  while  planted  out  stuff,  though  these  must  be  lifted 
into  frames  for  the  stock  cuttings,  produce  the  best  for  the  pur- 
pose. This  16  a  good  nint  for  those  who  do  not  get  best  results 
from  this  variety.— Sj  C  . 

National   Chrysanthemum   Society. 

Floral  Committee. 

The  floral  committee  of  this  society  met  at  the  Essex  Hall, 
London,  on  November  19th.  The  light  was  so  bad  that  the  electric 
li^ht  had  to  be  used  to  see  the  flowers.  Under  such  conditions  it 
was  most  difficult  to  describe  the  correct  colours  of  the  blooms. 
Quite  a  large  number  of  seedlings  and  sports  were  staged,  and  the 
following  awards  were  made : — 

Marquis  of  Northampton  (Mr.  A.  E.  Searle). — A  beautiful  sport 
from  W.  A.  Etherington,  of  which  it  is  the  exact  counterpart  except 
in  colour.  This  is  a  bright  bronzy  yellow.  A  fine  exhibition  flower, 
F.C.C. 

Gratchen  (W.  Wells  and  Co.). — A  pure  white  single  variety,  with 
rather  narrow  florets ;  not  an  exhibition  variety,  bat  will  make  a 
capital  sort  for  decorative  purposes.    C. 

Henry  Prior  (Mr.  J.  Tyler). — A  good  addition  to  the  decorative 
section.  It  is  a  buff  yellow  sport  from  Madame  Gabriel  Debrie,  so 
can  hardly  be  classed  as  an  exhibition  flower.  As  seen  in  the  light 
it  was  a  very  taking  and  attractive  colour.    C. 

Mrs.  J.  Hygate  (Mr.  N.  Davis). — An  immense  white,  that  the 
committee  decided  unanimously  should  be  classed  as  a  true  incurved 
variety.  The  flower  is  large,  solid,  with  fine  broad  petals.  It  will 
make  the  other  varieties  in  this  section  look  small.    F.C.C. 

Bessie  Evans  (Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey).— A  fine  reflexed  Japanese 
variety;  creamy  white,  shaded  with  blush  pink.  A  deep,  heavy 
flower,  of  much  refinement.    F.C.C. 

Mah  Ellis  (W.  Wells  and  Co.). — A  bright  yellow  decorative 
flower,  reflexed  in  form  ;  will  make  a  market  variety.    C. 

Foxhunter  (W.  Wells  and  Co.). — This  variety  has  already  been 
described  in  these  pages.    F.C.C.  ^ 

Other  varieties  worthy  of  note  were  Pookett's  Surprise,  a  very 
large  Japanese  variety ;  and  Mary  Godfrey,  a  bright  yellow  decora- 
tive aoit,  which  the  committee  wished  to  see  again. 

The  Show  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 

One  more  "great"  National  exhibition  lias  passed,  and  we 
can  now  look  back  on  its  more  striking  features.  In  respect 
of  exhibits,  it  appeared  rather  larger  than  some  that  bad  gone 
before,  but  shade^  of  the  old  Aquarium!  For  quality,  take 
away  the  few  leading  classes  and  there  was  nothing  out  of  the 
way  left.  The  great  vase  class,  upon  which  a  few  years  back 
so  much  interest  was  centred,  proved  rather  more  interesting 
than  last  year.  Four  competed,  and  the  first  prize  set  of  Mr. 
Hall's  was  a  good  one.  Tiie  varieties  employed  were  not  new 
excepting  perhaps  Maud  Jefferies.  a  very  nice  white,  of  incurv- 
ing formation.  The  forty-eight  tfapanese  proved  a  very  strong 
class,  and  here  the  first  three  winners  were  so  close  that  one 
looking  on  casually  might  think  any  one  of  them  the  better, 
and  it  was  only  after  very  careful  pointing  that  the  blooms  of 
Messrs.  Jefferies,  Hall,  and  Stevenson  were  placed  in  this 
ordejr.  It  is  better  to  win  a  great  race  by  a  short  head  than 
by  a  length ;  all  honour  then  to  Mr.  Jefferies,  who  has  been 
Pegging  away  for  the  goal  for  some  years,  and  his  is  now 
among  a  very  select  list  of  names  to  be  engraven  upon  the 
Japanese  Trophy  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society.  The 
same  name  will  be  on  the  Incurved  Trophy  that  has  been 
there  for  nine  years  past,  for  Mr.  W.  Higgs  has  added  the 
tenth  win!  This  with  a  stand  that  lias  rarely  been  equalled 
for  size  as  well  as  colour.  The  names  of  the  flowers  m  tho 
above  important  competitions  were  duly  recorded  in  the 
Journal  report,  and  they,  of  course,  included  most  of  the  sorts 
in  oommorce  worth  growing.  I  would  make  special  mention  of 
the  flower  of  the  variety  Lady  Talbot  in  the  third  prize  stand 
of  the  Japanese ;  and  Daisy  Southam  among  the  incurved.  The 
former  was,  to  ray  thinking,  the  finest  bloom  in  tho  show.  It 
measured  11  in  d^ep  and  Sin  across,  was  massive,  refined  and 
charming  in  its  shade  of  sulphur  yellow.  The  other  is  a  grand 
yellow  of  its  type,  almost  as  deep  in  shade  as  the  old  Jardin 
des  Plant es. 

The  groucks  of  Mr.  Norman  Davis  and  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones 
represented  Chrysanthemums  in  a  high  state  of  development 
from  a  cultural  point  of  view,  and  also  the  highest  state  of  art 
that  the  floral  aecorator  has  reached.  Both  were  grand,  and 
a  source  of  great  admiration  to  those  who  saw  them.  The 
ordinary  group  so  often  met  with  pales  before  such  arrange- 


ments as  these.  Other  decorations  did  not  strike  one;  in  fact, 
better  have  been  noted  at  less  pretentious  shows.  Some  of  tho 
exhibitors  here  are  at  a  disadvantage,  as  they  do  not  gum 
their  flowers ;  and  there  is  in  such  a  want  of  freshness  in  the 
material  employed^  I  was  pleased  to  see  that  in  single  Chrysan- 
themums such  old  kinds  as  iVIary  Anderson  (the  ideal  type)  held 
their  own.  Too  many  nondescript  kinds  have  been  honoured 
with  certificates  within  recent  years. 

In  the  way  of  new  sorts  the  exhibition  was  not  over 
prolific,  the  best  one  certificated  undoubtedly  being  G.  Mile- 
ham,  1908.  It  is  a  massive  incurving  Japanese  form,  of  a  light 
yellow  colour,  grand  in  style  and  substance.  Mary  Donnellan, 
a  v6ry  rich  yellow,  of  incurving  form,  should  be  seen  frequently 
another  year,  and  Pockett's  Surprise,  a  large  variety,  not 
unlike  \\\  R.  Church,  should  force  itself  to  the  front.  Mrs.  C. 
Penford,  again,  is  a  deep  rich  yellow,  of  the  charming,  long- 
petalled,  flowing  type,  of  large  and  handsome  look.  Freda  Bed- 


Chester  Show :  A  Decorated  Basket. 

ford  is  the  name  of  a  choice  looking  decorative  sort  of  a  clear 
amber  colour;  and  Felton's  Favourite  is  a  ^ood  white  for 
siimilar  use.  Richness,  again,  was  noted  as  being  a  very  fine 
crimson. 

The  exhibition  did  not  seem  to  be  over  well  attended;  but 
then  the  Palace  is  a  building  that  makes  a  crowd  look  small. 
I  should  like  to  see  the  time  when  the  National  will  drop  all 
superfluous  classes  (and  there  are  many  of  them)  and  take  their 
show  to  Vincent  Square;  also  offer  prizes  in  a  few  important 
ones  sufficiently  large  to  attract  all  of  the  leading  Chrysanthe- 
mum growers  of  the  kingdom  to  the  centre,  as  other  special 
societies  do.— H.  Shoesmith. 

At  Victoria  Parle,  London,  E. 

Many  fine  displays  have  hitherto  been  on  view  in  tlie 
Chrysanthemum  house  at  Victoria  Park,  year  by  year,  but  it 
is  doubtful  if  on  any  previous  occasion  such  an  excellent  ex- 
hibition has  appeared  as  this  vear.  It  was  opened  to  the  public 
on  October  16,  and  has  since  been  visited  by  thousands.  In  the 
house  are  over  2,000  plants,  arranged  on  Doth  sides,  with  the 
path  down  the  centre,  and  tiie  conspicuous  feature  is  the  pretty 
effect  of  the  single  varetv  Ladysmith,  which  is  used  here  in  a 
most  artistic  manner.  Mr.  J.  W.  Moorman,  the  able  superin- 
tendent, is  possessed  of  a  very  excellent  strain  of  this  variety. 
The  flowers  seem  more  erect  and  of  better  character  than  the 
ordinary  type.  He  also  has  a  bronze  sport  from  it.  The  col- 
lection is  margined  with  this  variety  on  either  side,  and  finely 
grown  bushes  are  elevated  on  pedestals  over  the  general  collec- 
tion throughout  the  length  of  the  house.  There  are  newer 
varieties,  and  also  old  favourites.  At  the  ends  and  under  the 
eves  of  the  house,  weeping  over,  are  the  light  feathery  varieties 
such  as  Mdlle.  Lecroix,  Mrs.  Filkins,  Mrs.  Carter,  Mar^t,  and 
Elsie  Durdon.  In  the  general  collection  are  still  retained  the 
Rundle  types— Mr.  Bunn  and  Gloire  de  Rocher.  The  whole 
reflects  great  credit  on  the  management.  — C.  Obchard. 
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Tbe  Apple  ElecUoo. 


Some  very  interesting  facts  aro  furnished  in  the  recent  Anrf* 
•Iwtion.  Remembeiing  that  only  twelve  sort*  were  inquired 
for,  It  IS  strikingly  apparent  how  diverse  is  the  opinion  of 
growers  as  to  wliat  oonstitutfs  the  best  dosen.  No  Jess  than 
seventy  varietiGs,  variously  eassified.  aro  brought  within  the 
«oinpa*s ;  really  •  stertling  divergence  of  choice.  It  eould  not 
p«B8ibly  be  expected  that  anything  approaching  unanimity 
«ould  be  found  when  the  area  covers  twenty-four  countiee. 
because  the  conditions  affecting  the  divisions  of  latitude  are  so 
different  in  their  influence  The  northern  counties  could  not 
compare  with  the  sunnier  slopes  of  South  Devon.  Then,  ainiin 
t^tps  differ  so  widely  with  reference  to  dessert  Apples,  apart 
altogether  from  climate.  How  few  would  choose  a  Vwliniton 
or>ewton  Wonder  in  preference  to  a  Cos's  or  Blenheim  Pippin  ; 
Jh!^^„Y„tr'*"K^  t'*n  P«''«>»»s  <»?  oppoeite  tastes  teaches  lessons 
fa»™,^t?°  be  challenged.  AWt  everyone  has  his  or  her  own 
^I^i!i  fl '  *""  '*' ,  ^  **°,''  eonswlers  f«>r  a  moment  how  various 
are  the  flavours  of  Apples,  there  would  seem  ample  reason  for 

frt'';f 'Zr^i  ""IT-  ^^y"'"  ^'PP"'  «  «  •""ol'  oven-at^Tpple' 
;^*  fi,*'"f  .  "^^  ^^^  producer  to  niamtAin  a  service  of  fruit  well 
J^  i-if^l^fl"*""  *P?"?-    There  is  however,  a  disappointing  flat- 

SS.™L*  r^**  provides  for  tfie  kte  spring  so  weil  arstarmer, 
aamely.  Claygate  Pearniam.  This  is  a  valuable  spring  Apw'c 
which  IS  certainly  underrated.  Adam's  Pearmam.  too  /s  a 
^t,^X  ■■  hMw"J^?  c"sp  and  well  flavoured,  mud.  i„  «dV«nce 
™tksrtmHV\f!fPS"  »'''"■  """f'r'*'  'jf'"'"'K  conditions  it  d«* 
i«f-r^  n;h.l-*"^.j'^*i'^"2*-i  *'*''fi''-  WBt-times  called  the 
wS^find  K?^^«™^  evidently  finds  many  snpporters.  An  Aflj^k. 
Mlvf^^ouL  l^vf  1.°.^*^°*^'"  'P^ne  «.fiing  of  Tompkins  Co"  tv 
^Iri^X^i^Z^^^'  ""It  presnnuibly  this  American  fails  to  be 
Kerrtonous  everywhere.  Anierioan  fruits  are  not  alt  a  success 
in  our  van«bl^  cliinate,  but  wli^re  it  does  succeed,  it  is  one  that 

-n,i  „„.i  .  '^^'^^'^  '3<»oni  one-third  provides  for  the  summrr 
?h^r„  o  *■  ""^'T''  "'"VH^-,  B«autv  of  Bath.  Irish  Peach.  Devo" 
shire  Qiwrrondon.  and  Lady  Sudclcv.  Those  are  follmvcMi  bv 
Worcester  Pearmaiij,  a  distinotiv  useful,  or  indeed  an  ind*^ 
pensable  Apple  for  thp  autumn  months;  bit  we  certainTv  do  n^i 
look   upon   tV   red-cheeked   Worcester  as  being  of   "ervhi'Si 

*£.«;„*"  "tf.,^*t«';nal  heauty  and  freedom  of  ctoppini   rather 
&  h.  '*l'*''*-^'-     Mfnnins*«n'8  Pearmain  ha»  but  few   if  any 
I^«l  /^'^i^^'"'   'V'  ^  ^"^'>-  t^eo  in  our  garden  indic^ei 
a  not  Um  TObust  constitution.     It  is  very  reeular  in  ris  moJwr 
aauual  crop,  and  when  well  colou'Ad    JS  an^at' ™"ti ve  fru^"*^" 

.r,.^™^"]'?  }^'^^  l^"*^  '"'*='"■  •>"*'*'*'«  tJ"®  «JK»en  twelve,  there 
•re  some  which  are  by  no  mean-s  familiar  or  usualiv  ptent^l 

Tn^P^'i^^'il^^'^^'  ?"irl'  M'snon""^.  Banmann-i'^RSte* 
BovL'/finlln^'"'  ^""J'  »«•■«':'">''  Northern  Greening  and 
^^V,^/  Seedling  may  ho  nomwl  as  a  few  tlnit  can  sparwJy  be 
Jlasscd  among  the  best  flavouiwl.  The  first  named  is  a  di^ 
tinctly  attractive  fruit,  but  is  acidulous 

-.rJ"  u  <="I'"'«''.T,  section  there  is  not  so  much  scone  for 
criticism,  because  a  1  are  popular;  but  the  liniit  toado^  «h,V^^ 
out  some  equally  valuable  kind.s.  For  instancB  To«  p.- ,^f  fJlTmU 
™y  be  cited  as. a  first-cbss  Apple  i,  ever; VeZct'^L^dS* 
«ame  may  be  «.«imed  for  Eari/  Victoria.  6SJrirRo"„l  La  e 
S?W  Vlf„'  ki*''^^"'  ^*!*"*>'  «nd- Stone's.  besidrsZo  that  l^yl 
-I^i  rlr^l  r  "^^  passing  notice  in  the  contest.  l<ord  S.iffield 
and  Lord  Grosvenoraro  included  in  the  popubr  twelve  but  ihev 
have  now  become  regarded  se  «nnece«sa?y^A  a  1  m  tedse'i^tW 
Sd  ^k^Z'll^/*  """^  '""■''  '*"•'»'•*  *»  <=">?•  -«i''tr<^nk"er; 
Thero  i.q  a  fairly  unanimous  opinion  betweesn  the  present  and 
Ikt  i^f  C"-  ''!^'="""  "^  c<»kinff  varieties,  though  two  IVom  that 
Jist  are  missing  now,  each  of  them  eood -^Potts's  Seedllnir  and 
Grensd.er.  ^euto„  Won<ler  undoubt^ilv  raukVas^nn  o"  the 
b^t  culinary  Aj^ples  «e>«ve.  It  is  free  and  regli'ar  in  it^ 
crop*,    vigorous   in    constitution,    attractively  coloured     keens 

BTiriNutea  n[  every  sort,  and  therefore  it  is  not  sumrisintr  thaf 

PMl?r    *•    ■"  ^"nr"^  ';'""«''^  "•  to-day-*  est  Xtls  ^ 

FuUiro  elections  will  find  «  stenninn  un  Vff  samt,  nf  «„►  ■„^„. 

wiaeea,  it  is  weu  kno^  n  to  thp  practsc^j]  fruit  groiror  liow  ueces^ 


sary  it  is,  nai  onfy  to  grow  a  fairly  large  assortment  to  assare 
equality  of  crops  from  year  to  year,  but  there  is  also  the  aame 
need  to  adopt  this  rule  in  order  to  ensure  the  pollination  of  the 
spring  blossoms.  P^ilen  must  olaim  some  degree  of  thought,  as 
many  large  growers  have  found  to  their  cost  in  bygone  years. 
Some  kinds  are  given  to  alternate  years  of  bearing,  regardless 
of  weather  or  pollen  influences.  These  are  usuaHy  heavy 
croppers,  requiring  a  season's  rest  to  recoup  themselves  after  the 
tax  of  overbearing.  Possibly  if  time  and  resolution  permitted, 
the  thinning  of  such  crops  to  normal  weight  might  effect  » 
change,  but  unfortunatelv  one  cannot  undertake  this  necessary 
work  in  time  to  benefit  the  tree.  The  fruits  are  consequently 
small— too  small  to  serve  any  purpose,  which  again  deters  one  in 
removing  them.— W.  Strugnell. 

I  quite  expected  the  appearance  of  some  remarks  on  the 
Apple  election  from  the  fluent  and  entertaining  pen  of  Mr. 
H.  H.  Raschen,  who  is  so  great  a  connoisseur  of  flavour  in  Apples 
as  to  make  his  remarks  worthy  of  the  greatest  consideratioir. 
Mr.  Raschen  is  aUo  so  enthusiastic  over  anything  pertaining  to 
fruit  culture  that,  in  giving  his  ideas  concerning  the  points  at 
issue,  he  usually  manages  to  introduce  some  weighty  remarks 
which  cover  a  wide  fieldfof  thought.  These  are  his  irrepressible 
digressions,  yet  always  worth  studying,  because  they  show  the 
alertness  of  a  mind  having  a  full  grip  of  the  whole  subject.  On 
page  28^  even  the  dreaded  insect  pests  are  accorded  a  word  of 
commendation  bjr  Mr.  Kaschen.  I  believe  he  has  said  quite  all 
that  can  be  said  in  their  favour,  and  I  am  wondering  what  our 
Theobalds  and  Collinges  will  do  now.  Perhaps  they  will  say 
something  about  the  enfeebled  condition  of  trees  which  have 
been  badly  infested  with  insect  pests ;  something  about  the  f mit 
spoilt  b^  the  pests  after  they  have  thinned  the  crops  by  w.®  half ; 
something  about  the  Apple  sucker,  which  often  renders  the  crop 
nil.  Of  the  ladybird,  and  a  few  other  friendly  insects,  I,  like 
Mr.  Raschen,  have  much  that  is  favourable  to  say.  When  they 
are  found  doing  their  beneficial  work  effectively,  by  all  means 
leave  them  to  their  task,  but  (and  a  gieat  but)  our  friends  will 
not  always  work  under  the  conditions  necessary  to  exterminate 
our  foes.  For  some  years  it  has  been  an  open  question  as  to 
whether  we  should  breed  friends  to  destroy  our  foes,  or  destroy 
both  by  frequent  spraying.  At  present  the  mass  of  evidence  is 
in  favour  of  following  the  latter  course ;  but  there  is  room  and 
need  of  further  research  in  regard  to  the  subject. 

Now  let  me  oome  to  Mr.  Raschen's  estimate  of  a  few  of  the 
elected  and  the  rejected.  Much  that  he  has  written  I  entirely 
agree  with,  especially  in  regard  to  the  Quality  of  Egremont 
Russet  and  Allan's  Everlasting,  but  I  think  he  scarcely  appre- 
ciates Charles  Ross  at  its  full  value.  True,  the  fruits  on  young 
trees  are  often  too  large  tor  dessert,  but  that  is  a  fault  which 
will,  to  a  groat  extent,  disappear  as  trees  gain  age.  It  is  an 
Apple  of  beautiful  appearance,  and  the  medium-sised  fruits  are 
of  really  fine  flavour.  Consumers  who  have  tried  this  variety 
are  inquiring  for  more,  and  I  shall  be  much  mistaken  if  it  is 
not  in  great  request  in  the  future.  Mr.  RaB<^en;  as  of  M, 
comes  forward  as  the  champion  of  Gravenstein.  I  will  not  deny 
its  beautv  or  fine  flavour,  but  let  me  mildlv  dispute  his  con- 
tention, that  Lady  Stideley,  Gravenstein,  CJox's,  and  Ribston, 
''•form  a  quartette  this  side  Christmas,  which  challenges  all 
other  combinations."  Would  not  James  Grieve,  in  the  place 
of  Gravenstein,  improve  the  combination?  However,  let  us 
have  our  Gravensteins  by  placing  that  variety  among  the 
elected,  to  brine  up  the  number  to  eighteen.  Tnen,  I  thinks 
Mr.  Raschen  will  be  thoroughly  satisfied,  as  he  would  have  the 
number  of  dessert  kinds  he  considers  private  gardens  should  pos- 
sess. In  regard  to  cookers,  I  am  quite  prepared  to  admit  tliat 
nine  varieties  would  often  supply  fruit  throughout  the  season, 
burt  think  it  infinitely  better  to  have  a  dosen,  because  some 
varieties  would  have  "  off  '*  years  in  regard  to  cropping.     ~ 

CONTBOVSRSIAL    ItEMP. 

In  regard  to  heeling-in  trees  in  the  autumn,  Mr.  Raschen 
iH  afraid  that  the  tenderness  of  the  newly-formed  rootlets  would 
cause  them  to  break  during  the  process  of  lifting  and  planting 
them  in  February.  Without  having  tried  the  plan  one  might 
be  inclined  to  think  it  would,  but  I  have  found,  from  many  years 
of  practice,  that  the  plan  is  one  to  be  strongly- recommended. 
The  point  I  wanted  to  emphasise  in  my  notes  on  page  464  is 
this :  that  intending  planters  are  often  unable  to  get  their  land 
ready  for  planting  in  autumn,  then  if  they  do  not  obttf^n  their 
trees  till  February,  being  newly  lifted,  wounds  have  to  heal  and 
callus  before  young  rootlets  are  sent  out.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, buds  start  into  growth  before  rootlets  have  been 
formed  to  supply  nutriment.  When,  however,  trees  are  heeled- 
in  during  the  autumn,  the  wounds  heal  at  once,  and  at  planting 
time  are  ready  to  send  out  young  roots.  Trees  heeled-in  during 
tlie  first  half  of  November  will  often,  if  mild  weather  continues, 
form  rootlets  freely  before  midwinter.  If  heeled-in  later,  or  if 
severe  weather  sets  in,  they  may  not  form  them  till  spring ;  but 
in  either  ca.se  the  trees  will  make  better  headway  after  planting 
in  February  than  they  would  if  lifted  at  that  time. 

Be  planting  thickly  and  removing  alternate  trees;  my  point 
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was,  and  is,  that  it  is  not  the  system  I  find  fault  with,  but 
failure  to  carry  it  out  in  its  entirety.  The  intention  is  generally 
right  enough  at  planting  time,  but  in  consequence  of  the  trees 
coming  under  fresh  management,  or  for  some  reason  or  other, 
the  necessary  removing  is  so  seloom  done,  and  then  things  get 
into  a  muddle.  I  have  seen  many  thousands  of  trees  which 
have  become  the  victims  of  the  non-performance  of  good  inten- 
tions. 

Concerning  the  depths  at  which  trees  worked  on  the  Para- 
dise should  be  planted,  I  think  Mr.  Raschen  will  find  that  it  is 
now  generally  admitted  to  be  a  wise  practice  to  just  cover  the 
poifit  of  union.  Hence  the  reason  why  many  of  the  best  nursery- 
men now  work  their  trees  lower  than  formerly.  True,  younc 
roots  do  start  from  the  grafted  portion,  but  I  have  not  yet  found 
it  induces  trees  to  grow  too  vigorously :  but  I  have  found  that 
where  the  stock  is  exposed,  the  growth,  is  often  too  much  re- 
stricted through  failure  of  the  stock  to  swell  freely,  and  thicken 
quickly  enough  for  the  needs  of  the  grafted  portion.  The  same 
principle  is  acted  upon  in  regard  to  Roses,  but  few  will  be  found 
to  dispute  the  advantages  of  the  practice.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  years  we  hope  to  be  able  to  snow  some  tangible  results  of 
the  experiments  which  are  being  conducted  by  the  Warwick- 
shire County  Council.  Among  other  points,  the  result  of  plant- 
ing above  and  below  the  point  of  union  is  being  tested. — H.  D. 


Tbe  L&te  James  Herbert  Yeitcb. 

A'ilow  me  a  very  little  space,  Mr.  Editor,  to  say  how  deeply 
grieved  I  was  to  learn  of  the  death  of  Mr.  James  H.  Veitch. 
As  a  nephew  of  Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch,  and  as  managing  direcjtor 
of  Veitch's  from  1900  to  1906,  I  freqiientlv  met  him,  and  at  all 
times  was  impressed  by  his  extraordinary  nervous  energy,  an 
energy  that  compelled  him  to  be  up  and  doing.  During  his 
anaaagerial  term  lie  despatched  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson  as  a  plant 
corHec^r  to  Western  China,  and  thus  was  instrumental  in  in- 
troducing some  remarkable  plants  to  England,  and  through  the 
avenue  of  the  Veitchian  nurseries  to  the  whole  wide  world  of 
horticulture.  I  firml<y  believe  that  James  Veitch  was  misunder- 
stood at  time§ :  I  mean  with  reference  to  some  of  his  under- 
takings. He  had  a  passion,  I  believe,  for  upholding  the  fame 
and  good  name  of  his  firm,  and  if  his  methods  did  not  iftlways 
beget  success,  that  was  his  misfortune.  The  puWiioation  of 
"  Hortus  Veitchi,"  at  enomious  expense,  cost  him  also  more 
care  and  thought  than  his  innumerable  acquaintances  can  ever 
faintly  imagine,  who  had  no  inner  knowledge  of  the  labour  it 
entailed.  Tlie  compilation  and  preparation  of  that  magnificent 
vOiiirae  probably  crushed  a  constitution  already  overstrained. 

You  mention  Cerasus  James  H.  Veitch  as  his  own  best  in- 
troduction, which  it  possibly  is;  but  he  also  sent  home  Physalis 
Fnancheti  and  Vitis  Coignetije.  He  was  bom  at  Coombe  "Wood  ; 
at  least  one  old  employee  of  the  firm  at  that  nursery  says  he 
walked  evei-y  mornmg  to  Chelsea  to  report  progress  of  the 
mother  and  infant  at  the  time  of  his  birth  in  1868. 

One's  sympathy  goes  out  to  the  late  Mr.  Veitch* s  widow,  and 
to  his  uncle,  Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch,  who  was  obliged  again  to  re- 
sume the  managership  of  Veitch's  a  year  ago,  when  his  ^late^ 
nephew's  health  broke  down.— S.  E. 


Bouds  T.  Yases. 

Generally  speaking,  gardeners  are  a  very  united  class  or  sec- 
tion of  humanity,  and  quite  ready  to  impart  any  information  to 
their  fellow- workers.  But  to  invite  a  discussion  upon  the  above 
question  I  doubt  if  many  would  care  to  enter  into  it  for  several 
reasons.  Firstly,  some  would  say  the  writer  is  thinking  about 
his  own  interest ;  but  more  generally  ^uodesty  would  deter  him. 
So  I  will  give  the  opinion  of  mapy  gardeners  (and  far  more 
amateurs)  upon  the  subject.  Some  may  remember  a  paragraph 
which  appeared  in  our  novelty  Jist  last  January,  on  page  2.  That 
was  written  principally  because  of  what  I  had  heara  from  ex- 
hibitors. I  would  like  to  ask.  How  many  exhibitors  are  there 
on  the  committees  who  exhibit  in  the  vase  classes?  Take  the 
N.C.S.  as  an  example,  and  you  won't  find  one.  Therefore 
they  cannot  know  what  it  means  to  get  thirty-six  flowers  to  a 
show,  and  set  them  up  in  a  perfect  condition.  First  of  all,  to 
get  three  flowers  of  one  kind  in  perfect  condition  for  vases  on 
a  certain  date,  not  less  than  four  plants  should  be  grown.  Then 
there  should  be  an  extra  one  to  supplv  the  extra  foliage,  and 
this  must  compare  with  the  flowers.  If  one  wishes  to  compete 
in  the  twelve  varieties  he  must  grow  at  legist  twenty-four  varie- 
ties, for  the  same  season  will  not  suit  all  varieties  alike.  He 
must  also  take  at  least  one  lot  extra  (if  not  two)  to  the  show, 
in  case  of  an  accident.  Then,  again,  if  he  lives  ten  or  twenty 
miles  off  he  must  get  his  flowers  to  the  show  overnight,  or  time 
won't  allow  him  to  set  them  up  properly.  Then  he  must  have 
a  helpmate  to  assist  him  at  every  place  where  they  have  to  be 
removed.  There  is  also  the  inconvenience  of  getting  such  large 
packages  in  and  out  of  the  conveyances,  especially  railway  vans, 
which  delays  the  trains.  Generally,  an  ''entrance  fee'*  is  ex- 
pected.    Put  all.  the  above  facts  together,  and  then  ask  where 


does  the  trade  gix)wer  get  a  look  in?  How  many  exhibitois 
are  there  who  can  bring  three  or  four  of  any  novelty  ?  Yet  the 
committees  expect  the  trade  to  support  them  in  many  ways. 
There  are  the  advertisement  touts,  who  think  that  because  your 
name  is  mentioned  by  their  paper  that  you  should  give  a  pag« 
advertisement.  Now  what  mooesty  remains  in  me  will  be  out 
when  I  ask,  Where  do  I  benefit  by  the  adoption  of  vases — which 
curtails  the  number  of  varieties  required  ?  That  is  the  question 
which  should  have  some  consideration  from  the  schedule  com- 
pilers. I  heard  at  the  Crystal  Palace  this  year  that  if  it  was 
not  for  the  boards  there  would  be  little  to  pay  to  come  and  see, 
and  who  can  deny  this?  I  would  (like  to  ask,  Where  was  the 
greater  interest 'centred ;  the  vases  of  trebles,  or  the  boards 
of  48's,  24'8,  or  12's?— W.  Wells,  Merstham. 


■  ■■»  ■ 


The  Eiteisios  ol  Frnit  Cnltnre. 

"W.'s"  sermon  on  this  subject  is  based  on  an  ciToneous 
text.  The  pi-ice  of  Wlieat  is  comparatively  high,  not  because 
the  population  of  bread  eaters  has  grown  out  of  proportion  to 
the  Wneat  area,  but  because  the  world's  Wheat  orop  this  year 
is  about  58.000,000  quartera  (464,000,000  bushels)  lees  tlian  it 
was  in  1906.  The  average  price  of  Wheat  in  England  and 
Wales  in.  1906  was  28s.  Sd.  per  quarter,  and  the  ratio  of  i)opula^ 
tion  to  the  Wheat  area  does  not  alter  in  a  single  year  to  an 
extent  to  raise  the  price  to  3os.  9d.,  the  official  average  for  the 
week  ei^din^  on  October  26. 

What  evidence  is  afforded  by  the  prices  of  fruit  this  year 
in  support  of  the  contention  that  there  is  need  of  greatly  ex- 
tended fruit  culture?  I  sav  none  at  all.  Green  Gooseberries 
sold  wholesale  at  2s.  to  2s.  .od.  per  half  bushel  in  London  when 
fully  grown ;  Black  Currants  at  2s.  9d.  to  3s. ;  and  Plums  in 
the  season  of  plenty  at  6cl  .to  Is.  Otl.  Even  in  the  case  of 
Apples,  although  the  crop  is  an  extremely  poor  one,  the  best 
oooKers,  well  graded  samples,  were  making  only  28.  9d.  at  the 
end  of  October.  Last  year,  when  there  was  a  good  crop  of 
Apples,  excellent  cookers  were  sold  at  Is.  9d.  per  half  busiiel; 
ana  about  two  vears  earlier  I  know  for  a  fact  that  an  offer  of  a 
thousand  bushels  of  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  all  well-graded  fruits, 
was  refused  by  a  wholesale  buyer,  who  would  give  only  2s.  3d. 
per  bushel.  The  fruit  area  is  extending  every  year  in  this 
country,  and  it  does  not  req^uire  any  whipping-up.  Under  the 
existing  system  of  distribution  indeed,  tne  evidence  of  prices 
in  recent  yeai^  has  been  that  the  home  supply  of  fruit  is 
increasing  more  rapidly  than  the  demand.— A  Grower. 


-f#^ 


Black  Canant  lite. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  in  the  article  of  **  L.  F.  D.,"  page 
439,  that  Mr.  ColTinge's  remedy  for  the  Black  Curra.nt  mite  is 
proving  effectual.  According  to  **  L.  F.  D."  the  main  point  is 
never  to  miss  giving  the  application  in  May.  The  earlier 
dustings  in  his  case  do  not  seem  to  have  done  very  much  good. 
It  should,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  season  last  year 
was  a  peculiar  one,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  migrating 
season  of  the  mite  was  in  consequence  delayed.  Mr.  J.  Easter 
also  records  his  satisfaction  at  tne  results  obtained  by  the  use 
of  the  lime  and  sulphur  remedy,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  lime  used  in  his  case  had  been  slaked.  If  air-slaked  lime 
should  prove  as  effectual  as  ground  lime  it  will  undoubtedly 
prove  an  advantage,  because  of  the  lessened  danger  of  burning 
the  foliage.  At  any  rate  growers  now  seem  to  have  a  reliable 
weapon  in  their  hands.  If  they  fail  to  use  it  they  have  them- 
selves only  to  blame. — W'andbrbr. 


Eitra-Tropical  Tieis  in  Scotland. 

It  was  only  the  other  day  that  a  southern  gentleman  ex- 
pressed astonishment  to  us  that  hardy  Fuchsias  throve  and 
made  hedges  in  parts  of  the  West  of  Scotland.  Here  is  a  letter 
which  was  sent  to  "The  Morning  Post,'*  London,  and  which  is 
so  interesting  and  instructive  that  we  have  taken  the  liberty 
to  republish  it: — 

"For  nearly  half  a  century  I  have  gradually  been  introduc- 
ing extra- tropical  trees  into  the  garden  of  OromJa  House, 
Corrie,  Isle  of  Arran,  Buteshire,  Scotland.  This  garden  is 
gheltered  and  on  the  sea  coast,  and  so  great  has  been  my  success 
that  I  have  been  often  told  that  it  closely  resembles  wnat  is  to 
be  seen  in  Cornwall  or  one  of  the  Channel  Islands.  I  need  not, 
then,  say  that  I  was  greatly  interested  by  the  communication 
by  'F.R.H.S.'  on  'Cornish  Gardens'  which  appeared  in  'The 
Morning  Post '  of  October  19.  The  garden  at  Cromla  being 
small,  the  experiments  made  in  it  are  limited.  I  mention, 
however,  a  few,  following  the  order  of  your  conespondent. 
Rhododendrons. — Two  tree  Rhododendrons:  one  of  them 
blooms;  the  other,  R.  Falconeri,  which  grows  in  India  to  the 
height  of  50ft,  was  planted  in  1897^  and  already  attracts  much 
attention,  as  its  leaves  measure  15iin  by  5iin.  Acacia).— Several 
have  been  tried.  One  of  A.  melanoxylon  grew  for  several  years, 
but  was  blown  down ;  A.  decurrens  and  A.  dealbata  grow.    Tree 
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Fern-).— The  Australian  Troe  Fern  (Dicksonia  antarctica)  has 
grown  since  18(57.  I  notice,  however,  that  the  fronds  in  Arran 
are  of  considerably  less  size  than  in  the  South  of  England— Eng- 
land, 10ft  to  12ft 'in  length;  Arran,  7Jft.  Gum  Treves  (Eucalyp- 
tus).—Your  correspondent  mentions  seven  species— of  course 
there  are  more — growing  in  Cornwall.  Twelve  grow  in  Arran, 
includint^  E.  globulus.  He  does  not  mention  the  Almond- 
leaved  (t.  Aniygdalina),  one  of  the  tallest  and  most  remarkable 
of  all  trees.  One  has  gix>wn  in  Arran  bince  1895,  and  bloomed 
last  year.  Palms — Three  sixKjies  grow  in  Arran,  the  Gibraltar 
Palm  (Chamjerops  humilis),  the  Chusan  Palm  (C.  Fortunei),  and 
the  China  Pafm  (C.  excelsa).  Cabbage  Palms  (Corayline 
australis).— Planted  in  Arran  1874  ;  four  magnificent  bunches  of 
flower  in  190.5.  C.  australis  var.  Veitchi,  grew  in  New  Zealand, 
brought  to  this  country  and  planted  1879-1907 ;  height  28ft, 
girth  2ft  7in  at  oft.  The  Fire  Bush  (Emljothrium  coocineum). — 
Has  not  been  tried  in  Arran.  BenthamLa  fragifera  was,  but  an 
accident  befell  it.  I  conclude  by  exprewiing  the  hope  that  I 
have  been  able  to  show  that  *  Cauld  Scotia  '  i*  not  so  extreme 
in  its  cold  as  some  of  our  English  friends  may  imaeine. — David 
LandsboroI'GH,  Fnited  Free  Church  Mani>e,  TCilmarnock, 
October  31." 

f«#N 

Cbrysanthemnms  Over  Thirty  Tears.    * 

'*  W.  S.''  heads  hi:>  note  on  page  4(34  as  above.  I  will  cjive 
first  a  list  from  my  own  notebook  of  1870,  then  also  briefly  touch 
on  a  note  of  my  own  in  the  Journal  of^  Horticulture,  Decem- 
ber lo,  1870,  page  468.  My  list  of  varfeties  grown  more  for 
the  conservatory  and  decomtive  purposeSj  is  as  follows : — Grolden 
Trilby,  Ariadne,  Vesta,  General  Bainbridge,  Phoebus,  General 
Canrobert.  Cassandra,  Alfred  Salter,  Queen  Victoria,  Beaure- 
gard, Gluck,  Emperor,  Empress  of  India,  Brilliant,  Jenny  Lind. 
Mr.  Murray,  Annie  Salter,  Prince  Alfred,  Christine,  General 
Slade,  Jane,  Sulphurea  superba,  Hendersoni,  Her  Majesty,  Mrs. 
Dix.  Golden  Queen  of  England,  Golden  Cedo  Xulli,  Christine, 
Beverley,  Cardinal  Wiseman,  Rose  Travenna.  These  were  ray 
thirty  best  varieties.  What  associations  the  writing  of  this  list 
conjures  up! 

Here  are  others  from  the  list  of  the  Liverpool  show,  1870  :— 
Eve.  Mrs.  Heale,  Bronze  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Mr.  Gladstone, 
Prince  of  Wales.  Baron  Beust,  Yellow  Perfection.  Guernsey 
Nugget,  Princess  Beatrice,  Ossian.  LsabeH'a  Bott,  Alma,  Cherub, 
Sir  Stafford  Carey,  Cleopatra.  Faust,  Florence  Nightingale, 
Gloria  Mundi.  Hereward,  I/ady  Slade,  Ladv  Harding,  Eady 
Talfourd.  Lord  Derby.  Mr.  Brunlees,  Mrs.  Cullingford,  Mrs. 
G.  Bundle,  Mrs.  Halliburton,  and  Fleur  de  Marie.  The  latter 
to-day  is  very  fine  in  Covent  Garden  Market,  sent  bv  Mr.  BiU 
linghurst.  of  Selhur^t.  The  publishing  of  this  list  will  set  some 
ot  our  older  growers  thinking. — S.  C. 


"jsr 


EigbteeHtb  Centory  Gardening. 

P^aohei,  Nectftrinet,  Figi,  ete. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Rev.  John  Lawrence  (also  spelt 
Laurence)  for  a  very  clear  understanding  of  the  conditions 
under  which  the«ie  Mere  cultivated  in  Queen  Anne's  i-eign.  Tliis 
gentleman  was  presented  to  the  living  of  Yelvertoft. 
Northamptonshire,  in  1703,  and  oommenoed  the  cultivation  of 
fruit,  Peaches  especially,  which  he  appeara  to  have  made 
a  speciality.  In  the  second  book  he  published  on  fruit  trees 
(171G)  he  described  and  figured  a  method  <ff  pix>tecting  wall 
treen  from  early  fixists,  of  which  it  need  only  be  aaid*  that  it 
was  impractical.  Tliis,  however,  caused  another  cultivator  to 
write  a  book  ("Paradise  Retriev'd")  in  1717,  in  which  Mr. 
Lawrence's  views  were  controvei-ted,  and  his  horiswntal  shel- 
t*»rs  condemned  with  a  candour  that  is  quite  refreshing  to  road. 

This  little  book,  to  a  greater  degree  than  that  of  Mr.  Law- 
rence s,  evidenoes  the  cultivation  of  the  above  fruits  as  being 
widespread,  carefulljr  practised  and  of  long  standing.  Collins^ 
method  of  training  is  quite  as  good  from  a  practical  point  of 
view  as  any  that  suooeeded,  as  the  engravings  in-  his  little 
r>ook  prove.  Wliat  is  very  remarkable  is  that,  notwitlisbanding 
views  that  none  of  these  fruits  was  considered  hardy  in  the 
North,  yet  we  fijid  Mr.  Lawrence  ten  years  later  expressing  his 
astonisihment  to  find  Psaches,  Apricots,  &€.,  succ«5sfully  culti- 
vated in  the  vicinitv  of  Sunderland,  while  there  are  manu- 
scripts existing  which  testify  to  their  cultivation  in  Scotland. 
V>e  discover,  too,  at  this  early  date  other  points  of  divergence 
among  cultivatore  besides  that  of  protection.  Lawrence 
esteemed  a  border  of  turf  easential  to  the  production  of  fruit  of 
a  first-rate  quality.  Colli ne  thought  a  poorer  class  of  soil 
+u  ^^uLj  ^"'^^''^^^^  deprecated  growing  anything  whatever  on 
the  borders,  while  Collins  .saw  no  harm  in  taking  crops  of  earlv 
vegetables  off  them. 

Collins  nameis  twelve  v.irieties  of  Peaches  and  two  of  Xec- 
tannps.       Lawrence  six  of  the  former  and  one  of  the  latter. 


Switzer  mentions  that  several  new  sorts  were  introduced  from 
France  in  1712,  and  gives  a  lengthy  Jist  of  names  with  syno- 
nvms  and  descriptions  of  the  fruit.  The  Royal  George, 
^Toblesse,  and  Xewington  Peaches  occur,  and  El ruge  and  Violet te 
Hative  Nectarines.  Hitt  adds  Teton  de  Venus  to  Peaches  still 
known,  and  gives  Gal  land  as  a  synonym  for  La  Belle^rde, 
named  by  Collins.  Forsyth's  list  at  the  end  of  the  century  is 
much  extended,  but  Violette  Hative  and  Chancellor  are 
perhaps  the  two  only  sorts  still  in  cultivation;  and  of  Nec- 
tarines none  can  be  added  to  those  already  mentioned. 
Justice  afFords  very  reliable  directions  on  the  cultivation  of 
these  fruits  in  "The  Scots  Gardeners*  Director"  (1759),  but 
takee  it  to  be  understood  that  they  were  planted  against 
flued  walU. 

Figs  were  known  mainly  by  two  kinds,  the  white  and  "blew/* 
though  Switjser  adds  the  green  and  little  French,  the  latter  "  a 
very  valuable  one."  He  directs  the  trees  to  be  planted  at  the 
comers  of  walls,  and  I  daresay-  some  of  my  readers  will  have 
seen  in  old  gaixlens  ancient  Fig  trees  occupying  that  position. 
Hitt  records  eight  varietiea  that  he  was  acquainted  with.  This 
cultivator  grew  Figs  not  only  against  walls  well  figuring  the 
method  of  training,  but  also  on  eispaliers,  ana  says  one  sort  bore 
as  a  bush.  At  the  end  of  the  century  Forsyth  names  twenty- 
seven  sorts. 

With  regard  to  the  forcing  of  these  fruits  there  was  as 
much  advance  as  in  the  case  of  Grapes.  The  usual  method  in 
the  Queen  Anne  |>eriod  was  to  transplant  a  prepared  tree  to  a 
wall,  or  set  it  against  a  woodeir  erection,  and  in  order  to  raise 
the  necessary-  heat,  heap  quantities  of  fresh  and  hot  dung  at 
the  unoccupied  back  of  the  wall  or  screen.  Bradley  mentions 
Figs  bein^  grown  in  pots  and  foi*warded  in  this  way,  and 
says  that  it  was  usual  to  plant  the  trees  against  any  building 
in  a  position  where  they  would  feel  the  beneficial  effect  of  the 
chimney.  Next,  the  flued  wall,  which  continued  in  use  well 
into  last  century,  was  utilised  for  forcing  these  fruits.  The 
transition  to  a  Peach  house  waa  arrived  at  through  the  medium 
of  glazed  moveable  lights.  At  first  only  some  4ft  in  width  was 
covered,  or  just  enough  to  allow  space  to  do  necessary  work. 
Miller  shows  that  it  was  necessary  to  divide  the  lighta  into  two, 
or  rather  to  employ  two  lights  instead  of  one,  because  of  the 
unwieldinesH  of  the  latter.  The  top  one  only  was  moveable, 
and  both  ie>ted  on  raftere  placed  one  at  evejy  3ft..  Usually 
fires  were  lighted  in  January  and  kept  going  eleven  weeks,  after 
which  the  heat  derived  from  the  sun  was  considered  sufficient 
to  bring  the  fruit  to  ripeness.  In  backward  localities  flues 
were  heated  to  ripen  the  fruits  in  autumn,  and  also  the  young 
wood.  Mats,  oiled  paper,  and  canvas  were  used  to  protect  from 
the  weather  where  expense  was  a  consideration. 

Nicol  in  '^The  Scotch  Foroing  Gardener,"  gives  a  clear 
account  of  the  ^narious  methods  in  vogue  towards  the  end  of 
the  century.  Flued  walls  required  screens  of  some  kind,  and 
scrim  is  mentioned  as  a  suitable  medium.  He  disapproved 
using  heat  in  spring,  but  used  the  coverings  up  till  June,  and 
from  the  middle  of  August  fires  to  raise  a  mild  heat  were 
lighted.  Nicol  notes  when  treating  of  Peach  houses,  that  he 
disapproved  of  used  ''oiled  paper  f names  and  frames  placed 
against  flued  walls  without  front  flues.*'  So  that  up  to  the 
end  of  the  century  these  imperfect  aids  to  early  ripening  had 
not  been  entirely  supersedea.  Nioors  improved  Peach  house 
was  fitted  with  a  raised  flue  passing  along  the  ends  and  front 
of  the  structure  and  returning  twice  along  the  back  wall.  The 
trees  were  trained  half  way  up  the  roof,  and  the  whole  of 
the  back  wall.  A  house  after  this  style  was  erected  here  some 
time  between  1780-90,  but  exactly  when,  for  books  give  no 
light  on  the  subject,  this  kind  of  Peaoh  house  was  elahorated 
cannot  be  determinea.  Fruits  were  ripened  from  May  onwards. 
Peaches  were  forced  in  pots  for  a  very  long  time,  and  is  men- 
tioned by  several  authorities. 

Figs  do  not  appear  to  have  been  at  all  largely  forced,  but 
Cherries  were,  the  variety  being  solely  May  Duke.  In  some 
gardens  there  was  a  Cherry  house,  but  usuaUv  they  formed 
part  of  the  furnishing  of  a  Peach  house  and  of  the  conserva- 
tory. They  were  not  invariably  cultivated  in  borders,  but 
perhaps  more  usually  establisliea  in  cases  or  boxes  and  pots, 
which,  being  not  difficult  to  move,  were  transported  to  cooler 
quarters  to  lengthen  the  season  when  the  fruits  approached 
maturity. 

A  few  remarks  may  be  made  regarding  the  cultivation  of  the 
Melon.  Evelyn's  translation  of  the  Firench  method  for  a  Jong 
period  did  duty  culturally,  but  as  early  as  1717  Collins  pub- 
lished "A  Treatise  of  Mellons  and  Cucumbers,'*  which  is  original. 
He  recommends  six  varieties.  He  mentions  fruit  having  been 
ripened  as  early  as  April  by  no  better  means  than  a  dung- 
heated  frame,  but  he  himself  was  content  to  have  them  ripe  m 
June,  and  always  sowed  tJie  seeds  from  the  12th  to  14th  Feb- 
ruary. In  his  garden,  as  in  others,  a  piece  of  ground  sur- 
rounded by  a  hedge  and  called  a  Melonary  was  set  apart  for 
the  culture  of  this  fruit  and  of  Cucumbers,  McPhail,  towards 
the  end  of  the  centuiT,  cultivated  Melons  in  pits  heated  by 
means  of  flues,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  practice  l)eoame 
general,   and   Niool  condemns  it  as  unnece-ssary.— B. 
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A   Good   WlntBP   Cappet   Bed. 

This  is  whAt  I  saw  to-day :  a  fine,  large,  irregular  bed,  well 
planted  with  green  and  golden  Euonymus,  with  Echevel'ia 
glauea  well  bedded  under  these.  Thie  was  in  Kent,  so  I 
should  suppose  the  'latter  will  stand  the  winter.  I  was  much 
interested  in  this  double  carpeting,  and  being  at  a  junction  of 
nursery  X)aths  it  was  conspicuous  and  a  most  telling  advertise- 
ment, both  being  largely  grown  for  market  and  the  trade.— 
S.  C. 

Antlpphlnums. 

It  is  almost  u»eleas  attempting  the  growing  of  profitable 
flower  spikes  of  Antirrhinums  from  old  plants  lifted  from  out- 
doors and  that  have  flowered  to  any  extent  through  the  summer. 
In  America  Antirrhinums  are  grown  in  benches,  as  well  as  those 
grown  in  pots,  and  respond  freely  to  high  cultivation  in  the 
matter  of  soil  and  feeding.  The  aim  should  be  to  do  everything 
possible  to  make  the  plants  throw  up  long  spikes,  otherwise, 
even  in  the  middle  of  winter,  the  flowers  produced  will  hardly 
pay  for  the  labour  expended  on  them.  Frequent  stirring  of 
the  surface  of  the  soil  is  appreciatively  enjoye<l  by  Antirrhinums 
indoors  as  well  as  outdoors. 

Lobelia  oapdlnalls.   Queen  Vletopla. 

When  seen  in  the  finest  condition  this  Lobelia  is  a  magnifi- 
cent subject  for  the  garden  during  the  month  of  September. 
One  of  the  finest-  displays  of  this  plant  that  I  have  seen  was 
recently  at  Aldenham.  A  large  oval-shaped  bed  on  grass, 
backed  up  with  sub-tropical  plants  a  short  distance  away,  was 
filled  entirely  with  this  Lobelia.  The  plants  were  about  9in 
apart,  and  had  grown  most  regularly  and  vigorously,  attaining 
a  height  of  6ft,  with  long,  stately  flower  spikes,  especially  rich 
in  colour,  with  a  density  of  darkness  in  the  leaves.  Antennaria 
tomentosa  was  used  as  a  groundwork,  and  the  white  of  this 
plant  empha&i-ed  the  richness  above.— E.   M. 

Impopted  Azaleas. 

These  figure  largely  at  the  various  auction  sales  held  in  the 
autumn  and  early  winter  montlis,  large  consignments  reaching 
here  from  Belgium  to  be  disposed  of  in  this  way.  As  the 
roota  of  the  Azalea  are  very  delicate,  and  quickly  susceptible 
to  injury  if  allowed  to  become  dry,  it  Is  advisable,  observes 
"Gardening  Illustrated,''  previous  to  purchasing,  to  see  the 
state  of  the  roots,  and  if  too  much  parched  up,  one  can  hardly 
hope  that  the  whole  of  them  will  prove  satisfactory.  In  any 
case  they  should,  es  soon  as  possible  after  receipt,  be  carefully 
examined,  and  the  dry  ones  thoroughly  watered  by  soaking 
them  in  a  tub  of  water,  as  by  this  means  the  moisture  perco- 
lates through  the  entire  ball.  Then  they  should  be  stood  some- 
where to  drain  before  potting,  as  no  plant  should  be  potted 
with  a  soddened  baJI  of  earth,  the  result  being  in  many 
oases  as  bad  as  if  the  soil  were  too  dry.  Good  sandy  peat,  or 
an  admixture  of  leaf  mould  with  it,  is  very  suitable  for  these 
Azaleas,  and  the  size  of  the  pots  used  will,  of  course,  depend 
upon  the  plants ;  but  in  any  case  good  drainage  is  essential. 
Many  look  upon  an  Azalea  as  a  plant  that  cannot  be  pottinl 
too  firmly,  and  one  for  which  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  press 
the  soil  down  as  tightly  as  possible.  Such  exertion,  however, 
is  really  not  required,  for  the  plants  will  succeed  equally  well 
provided  they  are  potted  moderately  firm  and  care  taken  that 
no  cavities  between  the  ball  of  earth  and  the  side  of  the  pot 
are  allowed  to  exist.  If  tlieee  imported  plants  (which  have 
grown  so  freely)  are  examined,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  soil 
in  which  they  root  so  well  is  by  no  means  particularly  firm, 
but  ifi  rather  of  a  soft,  spongy  texture.  After  potting,  it  is 
advisable  to  keep  them  rather  close  and  shaded  from  the  full 


rays  of  the  sun  for  a  few  days  till  the  ix)ots  are  again  active. 
Occasional  syringings  will  also  greatly  assist  towards  keeping 
the  foliage  fresh  till  the  plants  recover  from  the  check  of 
removal.  In  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  however,  it  will  be  no 
longer  necessary  to  protect  them  in  this  manner,  and  they 
may  then  be  subjected  to  the  same  exposure  as  established 
plants.  Complaints  are  often  made  that  imported  Azaleas 
lose  so  many  of  tlieir  leaves,  but  if  treated  In  this  way  the 
results  will  be  far  more  satisfactory  than  if  potted  and  fully 
exposed  at  once. 

Polyiaronuin  polystaohum. 

This  member  of  the  Knot-grass  family  is  not  nearly  culti- 
vated as  much  as  its  merits  deserve.  Flowering  in  September 
and  well  into  October  (should  frost  spare  it),  its  perfume  from 
the  numerous  white  blossoms  is  very  striking,  morning  and 
evening.  For  freedom  of  growth  few  plants  excel  it,  as  it  runs 
about  rather  too  freely  in  the  border  if  the  soil  is  fairly  rich, 
and  the  stems  reach  a  height  of  oft  without  much  effort.  By 
division  of  the  creeping  roots  a  new  plantation  is  quickly 
formed. 

The  Xiombapdy  Poplap. 

Its  very  origin  is  a  mystery,  a  contradiction  in  terms.  We 
call  it  Lombaixly;  but  it  comes  from  the  Taurus  and  the 
Himalayas,  and  subsequently  from  Persia.  Tliat  occult  speech 
in  which  the  leaves  hold  oonvei'se  may  l>e  one  with  some  world- 
old  Sanscrit  love-song,  or  some  lullaby  sung  over  the  cradle  of 
our  race.  In  England  the  Lombardy  Poplar  was  unknown  till 
1758.  Can  you  picture  to  yourself  an  England  without  Poplars? 
They  punctuate  the  landscape,  they  give  point  and  meaning  to 
scenes  that  might  otherwise  be  insipid,  they  are  the  keynote 
of  that  whole  unsurpassable  colour  scheme  which  is  vernal  Eng- 
land. It  has  been  said  that  the  eye  gathere  Poplara  in  a 
landscape  as  a  hand  gathers  flowere  in  the  field.  They  are  not 
to  be  ignored,  not  to  be  denied.  Tliey  are  set  like  green 
torches,  straight  shafts  of  flame  shooting  heavenward  through 
still  air.  Sic  itur  ad  astra.  They  are  not  of  the  earth  earthy ; 
they  are  other-worldly  both  in  thought  and  aim.  So  the 
memories  of  Ix)mbardy  and  the  Poplais  of  Italian  gardens  yield 
place  to  ancient  legemls  of  the  Himalayas,  and  to  reveries  of 
the  Koeee  of  Ispahan,— "Spectator." 

Sempepvlvums. 

It  may  be  said  of  tlie  Sempervivnins  that  their  names  are 
almost  legion,  and  their  varieties  are  numerous  indeed,  al- 
though some  of  the  distinctions  are  so  narrow  as  to  be 
unol)servable,  »ave  by  those  who  make  theise  plants  a  special 
study.  Uow  many  names  are  to  be  found  by  comparison  of 
catalogue-*  I  dare  not  venture  to  calculate  (writes  Mr.  Amott 
in  "The  Scottish  Gardener"),  but  I  have  seen  a  collection  of 
seventy  or  so  hardy  species,  and  there  were  others  still  to  be 
procured.  A  very  able  botanist  some  yeai-s  ago  divided  these 
into  certain  classes,  or,  rather,  sub-genera,  with  various  groups. 
One  cannot  enter  upon  the  minute  distinctions,  but  it  is  well 
to  group  them  bi-oadly  for  convenience  now.  In  Semper- 
vivuni  proper,  which  embraces  the  specii^  which  have  the  parts 
of  the  blooms  in  twelves,  we  have  a  number  with  reddish 
flowei-s,  and  a  few  with  yellow.  One  will  only  now  name,  from 
among  the  former,  such  as  calcaratum,  Tectorum  (the  common 
Houseleek),  glaucum,  atlanticum,  calcareum,  Verloti,  mon- 
tanum,  and  flagelliforme,  although  there  are  many  more.  An 
interesting  division  of  these  reddish  flowered  Houseleeks  is  the 
Cobweb  section,  «>  called  b€>oause  of  the  tomentum  on  the 
rosettes  resembling  the  web  of  a  spider.  The  best  known  of 
these  is  S.  arachnoideum,  which  has  several  varieties,  such  as 
Laggeri,  with  bolder  leaves  and  rosettes.  Then  there  is 
doellianum,  and  we  have  also  Moggridgei,  Pomelli,  and  Powelli. 
Another  class  has  yellow  flowei-s,  and  among  these  we  may  name 
Wulfeni,  grandiflorum,  Brauni,  and  Pittoni.  The  sub-genus 
Diopogon,  with  the  parts  of  the  flowei*s  generally  in  sixes,  with 
yellowish,  spi^ading  blooms,  gives  us  some  pretty  Hous.eleeks, 
including  arenarium,  Reuffeli,  Rengina?  Amalite,  hirtum,  soboli- 
ferum,  and  others  of  much  beauty. 
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Horlicullural  Jlssocialions  of  Ite  Uniled  I^in^dom. 


XVi -THE  ALTRINCHAM  (CHESHIRE)  AND  DISTRICT  GARDENERS'  MUTUAL  IMPROVEMENT  SOCIETY. 


THE  efforts  noir    being   made    by    the    Royal  HortiouHural 
Society  to  bring  the  various  eardeners'  societies  in  touch 
one  with  another  £<»*  mutual  Mnefit  and  assiatance,  lends 
an  additional  interest  to  the  work  that  is  being  accom- 
plished by  the  manv  gardeners'  improyement  societies  that  are 
to  be  found  throughout  the  country. 

From  time  to  time  the  Journal  has  devoted  its  space  to 
chronicle  tlie  work  of  seremi  of  these  societies,  and  it  is  in 
continuation  of  this  series  that  the  present  notes  are  penned. 

Altrincham,  a  thriving  Cheshire  toii-n,  eight  miles  8.W.  of 
Manchester,  is  situated  on  the  fringe  of  a  large  and  important 
agricultural  area.  Together  with  the  adjoining  districts  of 
Bowdon  and  Hale,  it  bas  long  been  known  for  its  good  garden- 
ing, whilst  its  name  has  been  associated  for  many  vears  with 
that  of  a  firm  of  leading  nurserymen  who  have  maae  it  their 
headouarters.  The  adjoining  townships  of  Timperley  and 
Baguley  are  also  well  known  for  the  great  development  of 
market  gardening  that  has  taken  place  during  recent  years. 
What  is  more  fitting  for  a  place  so  favoured,  from  a  horticul- 
tural point  of  view,  than  that  it  should  have  a  strong,  virile 
society  of  gardenere  ? 

The  fifteenth  annual  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the 
Altrincham  Societjr  has  just  passed,  and  looking  back  over  its 
past  history,  one  is  impressed  by  the  steady  proT^th  and  pro- 
sperity the  society  has  made.  Jts  aims  and  objects—**  The  dis- 
cussion of  horticultural  subjects,  both  scientific  and  practical ; 
the  improvement  of  the  general  and  material  welfare  of  its 
members;  visiting  pjardens,  nurseries,  &c. ;  and  to  organise 
entertainments  in  aid  of  horticultural  charities  "—are  the  same 
to-day  as  when  it  was  first  formed,  and  right  heartily  have  they 
been  followed  up  and  made  successful  in  every  point.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note,  and  this  is  a  matter  that  might  be  emulated 
by  many  other  similar  societies— that  during  the  society's  exist- 
ence it  has  raised,  by  means  of  entertainments,  concerts,  and 
dramatic  performances,  upwards  of  £600  for  the  gardening 
charities.  This  has  been  distributed  between  the  Royal  Gar- 
deners' Orphan  Fund,  the  Gardenei^'  Royal  Benevolent  Institu- 
tion, and  the  local  /Emergency  Fund  for  the  Assistance  of  Sick 
and  Disabled  Gardeners,  Their  Widows  and  Orphans.  This  in 
itself  is  an  achievement  of  which  any  society  might  be  proud, 
and  an  ezampbe  that  should  be  useful*  to  many  other  societies. 

The  year  is  divided  into  two  sessions,  winter  and  summer; 
the  former  commences  early  in  October  and  continues  until  the 
middle  of  March,  meetings  being  held  fortnightly.  The  com- 
mittee are  at  great  pains  to  make  the  syllabus  as  attractive  and 
comprehensive  as  possible,  the  lecturers  being  the  best  that  are 
available  in  the  oistrict,  and  are  al<w  drawn  from  fL  distance 
away.  That  the  lectures  are  appreciated  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  the  average  attendance  throughout  the  liast  winter 
session  was  sixty-three.  Discussion  upon  the  subjects  dealt 
with  is  invited  and  encouraged.  To  stimulate  the  members  of 
the  society  in  the  art  of  essay  writing,  the  committee  offer 
prizes  each  year  for  the  best  paper  written  by  a  junior  member, 
and  the  best  paper  written  by  a  senior  member.  This  is  a 
practice  that  can  be  recommended  to  other  societies,  as  one  that 
19  well  calculated  to  interest  and  instruct  the  various  members. 
Exhibitions  of  plant^.fruit,  and  flowers  at  the.  fortnightly  meet- 
ings are  invited,  and  constitute  a  valuable  and  educational 
feature  of  the  gatherings;  certificates  are  awarded  to  the  most 
meritorious  displays.  At  the  end  of  the  session  a  special  gold 
medal  is  given  to  the  member  who  has  gained  most  certificates. 

Three  evenings  during  the  winter  session  are  usually  de- 
voted to  conferences  on  Dahlias,  fruit,  and  Chrysanthemums, 
respectively ;  the  di.splays  on  these  special  occasions  are  unusually 
large,  and  as  a  rule  of  a  high  standard  of  excellence.  The 
greatest  and  most  important  events  oocurrtng  during  the 
winter  session,  are  the  entertainments  organised  by  the  society 
for  the  benefit  of  the  gardening  charities,  to  which  reference 
has  already  been  made.     Formerly,  two  concerts  were  held  on 


two  successive  nights.  Of  Aate  years,  dramatic  performances 
nave  taken  their  place,  with  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
benefit  derived.  The  society  has  been  fortunate  in  -securing 
the  assistance  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  interested  in  amateur 
theatrioals,  who  very  kindly  undertake  to  select  and  produce  a 
suitable  piece  for  presentation.  Th^  whole  of  the  work,  apart  from 
the  actual  acting  in  connection  with  these  performances,  is 
carried  out  by  the  members  of  the  society,  and  is  entirely 
honorary.  Anyone  who  has  experience  in  the  organising  of 
public  entertainments  of  this  character  on  a  large  soale,  will 
readily  understand  what  a  large  amount  of  steady  and  pei'- 
sistent  and  sust«uned  effort,  is  necessarv  in  order  to  make^tnem 
a  success.  It  is  greatiby  to  the  credit  of  the  Altrincham  Society 
that  such  great  success  and  such  considerable  benefits  to  the 
gardening  charities  should  have  resulted  from  the  energy  and 
enthusiasm .  in  such  a  good  cause.  The  social  side  also  secures 
recognition }  the  gardeners'  social  gathering,  held  early  in  the 
New  Year,  is  a  well-known  and  eagerly-looked-forward-to  event 
in  Altrincnam. 

The  summer  session,  filling  the  intervening  months  between  • 
the  close  of  one  winter  session  and. the  opening  of  another,  is 
devoted  to  paying  visits,  usually  during  the  evenings,  to  notable 
gardens  ana  nurseries  in  the  surrounding  district,  and  within 
easy  access.  As  may  be  expected,  the  attendance  at  the 
summer  excursions  is  higher  even  than  that  at  the  winter  lec- 
tures, last  season's  average  being  over  100.  This,  however,  is 
large^  accounted  for  by  tne  fact  that  many  of  the  members  are 
accompanied  by  their  lady  friends.  One  whole  day  during  the 
summer  is  devoted  to  the  annual  excursion  to  some  place  of 
interest  that  oan.be  comfortably  reached  within  the  day.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  state  that  on  this  occasion  the  attendance 
.leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 

To  successfully  carry  through  work  on  the  lines  brieflv  indi- 
cated, demands  ability  and  enthusiasm  on  behalf  of  the  omcials. 
In  this  respect  the  society  has  been  fortunate  in  securing  the 
services  of  the  right  men.  To  briefly  enumerate  a  few  or  the 
chief  office  holders,  at  various  jwriods,  is  to  write  the  names  of 
men  who  are  well  known  in  gardening  circles  in  and  around 
Altrincham.  The  first  chairman  of  the  society  was  the  late  Mr. 
James  Parker,  who  held  the  post  for  three  years,  being  followed 
by  Mr.  H.  Ellis,  Mr.  Tibbies,  and  Mr.  A.  Calderbank,  the 
latter,  a  well-known  igardener  and  local  exhibitor,  having  filled 
the  position  from  1903  to  date.  Secretaries  who  have  held  office 
include  such  well-known  names  as  Messrs.  W.  PJant,  C.  Roberts, 
J.  A.  and  E.  Robson,  A.  Boardman,  W.  E.  Wright,  and  the 
present  secretaries,  R.  Leech  and  W.  Bass.  Good  work  was 
also  done  by  Mr.  C.  Hewitt,  who  carried  out  the  duties  of  con- 
cert secretary  for  some  years.  This  work  is  now  merged  with 
that  of  the  society's  general  secretary.  The  late  Mr.  C.  M. 
Skinner  fulfilled  the  duties  of  treasurer  from  the  society's 
commencement  to  his  death  in  1901.  From  1902  to  date,  the 
finances  of  the  society  have  been  capably  managed  by  Mr. 
J.  G.  B.  Barber. 

Very  great  assistance  has  been  rendered  to  the  society  by 
the  many  gentlemen  who  have  successively  acted  as  president 
and  vice-presidents.  The  society  has  also  made  it  a  practice  to 
invite  other  local  jrentlemen  who  are  interested  in  horticulture 
to  occupy  the  chair  at  their  various  meetings,  a  courtesy  much 
nnreciated  by  the  gentlemen  concerned,  and  of  benefit  to  the 
society  in  the  way  in  which  it  spreads  the  interest  in  its  work. 
The  society  has  never  been  in  so  flourishing  a  condition  as  it  is 
to-day,  with  its  220  members,  fifty  having  joined  during  the 
present  year. 

The  accompanyinor  illtistration  is  from  a  photo^graph  of  the 
**o<»ioty*s  members,  taken  whilst  visiting  the  nurseries  of  Messrs. 
Clibians,  at  Altrincham,  during  the  past  summer.  The  front 
row  (f-pated)  includes  the  chief  officiate  of  the  society  and  its 
committee. — Observer. 
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Societies. 


Market  Gardeners',  Nurserymen's,  and  Farmers'. 

The  Annual  social  evening  was  celebrated  at  the  Covent 
Garden  Hotel,  London,  last  Thursday  evening,  November  21, 
under  the  presidency  of  Sir  Albert  K.  jRollit,  Kt.  The  company 
numbered  about  seventy,  and  included  the  president,  M.  W. 
Poupart ;  the  vice-president,  Mr.  W.  G.  Lobjoit,  with  Mr.  Geo. 
Monro,  Alfred  Bird,  Joseph  T.  Taylor,  J.  C.  Steele,  J.  Bates, 
fl.  Morgan  Veitoh,  H.  B.  May,  aad  — .  Alderson. 

The  chief  toast  of  the  evening  was  in  honour  of  the  society. 
Sir  Albert  Rollit  was  in  his  usual  jgood-humoured  vein.  In  Covent 
Garden  he  was  within  an  old  environment,  and  the  name  of  this 
interesting  place  of  business  also  recalled  to  mind  many  of  the 
famous  gardens  he  had  visited.  It  recalled  the  valleys  of  Roses 
in  Bul^ria,  where  the  attar  comes  from ;  and  it  reminded  him 
of  Florida,  that  lovely  Southern  State  in  which  he  had  dwelt  for 
two  years.     It  also  brought  to  mind  his  friends  of  the  nursery- 


was  founded  in  1825,  and  received  its  charter  in  1828.  It  was 
a  most  admirable  institution,  and  carried  out  the  great  watch- 
word of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries — organisation. 
Uis  great  fellow-citisen  of  a  past  day,  Andrew  Marvell,  native 
of  ELull,  had  said,  '^  How  much  one  man  can  do  alone! '' — but 
Sir  Albert  would  rather  go  on  the  lines  of  ''all  for  each  and 
each  for  all."  In  unity  they  could  do  much  more  than  any  indi- 
vidual man.  The  societv  afforded  legal  assistance  through  its 
secretary  and  solicitor,  Mr.  Bell ;  made  appeals  against  improper 
rating  of  greenhouses,  and  watched  tne  progress  of  certain 
special  Bills  in  Parliament.  Many  Acts  refer  merely  to  other 
Acts,  and  it  is  these  that  have  to  oe  carefully  observed.  It  is 
here  that  le^l 'watchfulness  is  invaluable.  If  they,  as  members 
of  that  society,  could  see  all  the  differences  m  rating,  he 
guaranteed  that  they  would  raise  a  clamour.  Much  of  this  kind 
of  work  he  characterised  as  jobbery  and  robbery. 

Then,  again,  the  society  had  taken  steps  to  prevent  foreign 
Tomatoes  from  being  sold  as  'English.  The  Merchandise  Acts, 
in  the  passing  of  which  the  speaker  had  had  a  hand,  may^  fuLYe 
given  other  countries  some  sort  of  advertisement,  but  they  pre- 
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tlie  nursery,  however,  of  babyhood,  where  he,  like  little  Jack 
Horner,  sat  eating  Christmas  pie ;  and  the  old  rhymes  were  re- 
cited while  his  hearers  smiled.  He  alluded  to  Greig,  the  actor, 
too,  who  was  loath  to  pay  accounts.  He  owed  one  to  his  green- 
grocer, whose  name  was  Mulberry,  so  when  pressed  for  payment 
he  wrote :— '*  Mr.  Mulberry,  I've  got  your  bill-berry,  but  I  don't 
care  a  straw-berry,  for  your  blae-berry,  and  you'll  have  to  wait 
till  Christmas-berry."  Then  the  speaker  again  steadied  his  re- 
marks, and  referred  in  terms  of  praise  to  the  benefits  of  vege- 
tables in  dietary.  Sir  Albert  knew  from  his  connection  with 
the  London  Chambers  of  Commerce,  how  great  was  the  market- 
gardening  and  nursery  business.  Yet  he  wondered  why  it  was 
that  this  country  still  kept  importing  £30,000,(XX)  worth  of  fruit 
and  vegetables  and  small  farming  produce.  (Jo  to  Hungarjr  a 
little  before  Christmas,  and  anyone  would  see  special  trains 
steaming  everywhere  with  produce  for  the  English  markets.  He 
thought  it  his  duty  to  speak  in  favour  of  the  welfare  of  our  own 
home  industries  (cheers).  He  was  proud  of  the  growing  extent 
of  the  British  overseas  trade,  but  ne  also  wanted  development 
at  home.  One  way  in  which  that  could  be  done  was  by  oi^ni- 
sation.  The  R.H.S.  had  ])ecome  wonderfully  influential  under 
good  organisation.  Churches,  too,  were  but  organised  religious 
opinion,  and  political  parties  were  held  together  in  the  same 
way.     The  Market  Gardeners'  Society,  which  he  now  addressed. 


vented  frauds,  and  saved  much  British  goods  from  being  sub- 
merged. In  the  matter  of  railway  rates,  many  grievances 
existed.  At  a  Parliamentary  commission  on  the  subject,  a  rail- 
way comptany  witness  had  said,  in  reply  to  the  question,  "What 
was  a  fair  railway  rate? — "A  rate  that  the  trader  can  pay 
without  breaking."  (Laughter.)  Sir  Albert  thought  that  too 
perilously  near  to  financial  disaster.  (Hear,  hear.)  Shareholders 
and  others  must  remember  that  vast  sums  or  monev  were 
squandered  and  sunk  at  the  making  of  the  railways;  but  the 
consumers  and  the  traders  to-day  cannot  be  expected  to  pay  in- 
terest upon  this  sunk  money.  Owners'  risk  or  not,  there  ought 
to  be  a  fair  rate,  and  cases  of  wilful  neglect  by  th  e  wdlways 
should  be  chargeable.  He  mentioned  an  instance  wjherein.  two 
consignors  sent  goods  of  the  same  value  over  the  same  route, 
at  a  charge  of  42  per  cent,  and  120  per  cent,  respectively,  on 
the  goods,  under  the  two  rates ;  in  other  words,  two-thirds  more 
was  charged  for  insurance  on  the  same  goods.  The  speaker  did 
not  think  this  was  honest  trading. 

The  society,  he  said,  in  conclusion,  had  about  200  members, 
and  funds  to  the  extent  of  £4,500  invested  in  gilt-edged  securi- 
ties.  In  coupling  with  the  toast  the  name  of  Mr.  Poupart,  the 
president,  he  remarked  that  this  was  Mr.  Pou part's  twenty-first 
year  of  office. 

The  latter  gentleman  thanked  Sir  Albert  for  his  kind  and 
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^able  rezKMirks,  aiMl  he  appealed  to  those  outside  the  society  to 
join,  for  in  anion  there  was  strength,  and  already  much  ex- 
cellent work  was  being  done.  The  vice-president  also  ^>oke. 
and  alluded  to  what  had  been  accomplished  in  the  matter  of 
owners'  risk  rates,  in  defining  what  pure  butter  was,  in  the 
Market  Gardeners'  Compensation  Act,  and  in  other  .directions. 
The  latter  Act  had  been  made  retrospective ;  and  in  the  recent 
Landholders'  Act,  the  farmer's  position  had  been  immensely 
improved. 

There  was  an  intereting  musical  programme,  and  among  the 
singers  were  Mr.  Poupart  (who  was  as  clear  and  sweet  as  ever), 
Mr.  A.  Bird,  and  Mr.  H.  T.  Mason. 

The  secretary's  address  is  37,  Bedford  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C. 

Royal  Hortiooltaral,  Noy.  26th. 

The  exhibition  on  Tuesday  last  was  surprisingly  good.  Mr. 
J.  Vert,  from  Audley  End,  staged  magnificently  grown  pyramidal 
Lorraine  Begonias,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Divers,- from  Belvoir  Castle, 
had  a  remarkably  fine  displav  of  Apples  and  Pears.  Cypri- 
pediums  were  the  chief  orchids  shown. 

Fmift  and  Yetfetable  Committee. 

Present:  Mr.  George  Bunyard  (in  the  chair),  with  Messrs. 
J.  W.  Bates,^  Joseph  Davis,  Alex.  Dean,  H.  Parr,  Geo.  Keif, 
Wm.  Pope,  R.  Lye,  H.  Markham,  Edwin  Beckett,  G.  Reynolds, 
J.  Jaqiies,  P.  D.Tuckett,  J.  Willard,  Charles  Foster,  Owen 
Thomas,  W.  H.  Divers,  >  James  Vert,  and  A.  R.  Allan. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Divers,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  Belvoir 
Castle,  Grantham,  filled  a  table,  the  main  portion  being  covered 
with  Apples,  the  remainder  being  Chrysanthemums.  The  lat^r 
were  of  the  older  varieties,  but  which  are  still  as  good  as  any. 
The  Apples  and  Pears  were  highly  creditable,  being  large,  clean, 
even,  unspotted,  and  generally  well  coloured.  The  Pears  were 
equally  handsome,  and  the  large  selection  of  varieties  was  a 
fact  noted  bv  everyone.  We  would  mention  as  particularly 
good  Belle  ^ontoise,  Annie  Elisabeth,  Warner's  King,  James 
Grieve,  Worcester  Pearmain,  Allington  Bismarck,  St.  Edmund's 
Pippin  (very  good),  and  Lonl  Derby.  Eve's  Apple  is  an  attrac- 
tive ctHmson  dessert:  Of  Pears  there  were  fine  dishes  of 
British  Queen,  Beurr^  Bosc,  Beurre  Djel,  Gen.  Todleben,  Pres. 
Baiabe,  Chas.  Ernest,  Forelle,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Durondeau, 
and  Beurre  Superfin.  There  were  lesser  known  kinds  like  Marie 
Guisse,  a  good  Tate  dessert,  Delices  de  Hardenpont,  Duchesse  de 
Mars,  Bunshes  Victoria,  Knight's  Monarch,  and  Court  Quene 
d'Hiver.  We  learned  that  there  were  fifty-four  varieties  of 
Pears,  and  nearly  as  many  of  Apples.  A  Hogg  Memorial  medal 
was  awarded. 

A  splendid  display  of  richly  coloured  and  Urge  Orange  fruits, 
and  excellent  Lemons,  came  from  Mrs.  McC.  Thornhill,  Stanton 
Hall,  Bakewell  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  Harvey).  There  were  six 
dishes  of  Oranges  of  five  fruits  each,  and  three  dishes  of  Lemons. 
A  silver  Banksian  medal  was  awarded. 

A  nice  collection  of  Apples  came  from  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and 
Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  London,  and  particularly  good  were  King 
of  the  Pippins,  Peasgood's  Nonesuch.  Ribston.  Schoolmaster, 
Cox's  Oranire  Pippin,  Chas.  Ross,  Ecklinville,  Mere  de  Menage, 
Allington  Pippin,  and  Bramley's. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present:  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.  (in  the  chair),  with  Messrs. 
de  B.  Crawshay,  J.  Wilson  Potter,  W.  H.  White,  H.  G.  Alex- 
ander, H.  A.  Tracy,  H.  J.  Chapman,  W.  P.  Bound,  A.  A. 
McBean,  F.  J.  Hanbury,  W.  BoxaH,  H.  Little  Harry  J.  Veitch, 
W.  H.  Young,  Wm.  Bolton,  Arthur  Dye,  Richard  Thwaites, 
J.  Charlesworth,  and  F.  Menteith  Ogilvie. 

Francis  Wellesley,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Hopkins),  sent 
Fairrieanum  hybrids,  which  included  Cyp.  Arthurianum, 
insigne  Sandersp,  Thalia  giganteum,  Niobe^  Thalia  Mrs.  F. 
Wellesley  (grand),  and  Fairneanum  itself.  (Silver  Flora  medal.) 
Major  Holford  and  Norman  C.  Cookson,  Esq.,  staged  several 
plants  for  award. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co..  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield,  Middle- 
sex, oontributiS  a  pretty  display  of  Cypripediume  and  other 
orchids.  Amon^  these  were  Dendrobium  heterooarpum,  well 
flowered;  Oncidium  omithorynchum  album,  very  graceful; 
Cymbidium  Winnianum,  Zygopetalum  crinitum  x  Mackayi, 
Lselio-oatt.  J.  W.  Whiteley.  and  such  good  Cypripediums  as 
insigne  Harefield  Hall,  insigne  Sanderjp,  Milo,  lairrieanum, 
Actseus  superbum,  Euryades  splendens,  and  Ville  de  Paris.  The 
plants  were  all  in  a  fine  glow  of  health.  (Silver  Banksian  medal.) 

Another  display  of  Cvpripedium  Spicerianum  oame  from  Mr. 
H.  Spicer  (garoener,  Mr.  H.  Lovegrove),  14,  Aberdeen  Park, 
Highbury.  Mr.  H.  A.  Tracy,  Lily  and  Orchid  Nursery,  Twicken- 
ham, staged  a  select  representation  of  Cypripediums,  including 
a  pretty  Niobe  x  Charlesworth  cross.  He  also  had  a  beautiful 
Fred  Hardy  variety,  named  Grande,  with  a  handsome  dorsal. 
(Silver  Banksian  medal).  W.  M.  Appleton,  Esq.,  Tyn-^-Coed, 
Hill  Road,  Weston-super-Mare,  staged  c|nite  one  of  the  brightest 
groups  of  Cypripediums.       The  selection  was  varied,  and  the 


plants  well  grown  and  strongly  flowered,  comprising  examples 
of  Cyp.  luipparti.  Leeanum-Clinkaberrvanum,  McNabianA 
superbum,  and  Charlesworth i.     (Silver  Banksian  medal.) 

Messrs.  Cyphers,  of  Cheltenham,  filled  half  a  table  with 
Cypripediums  mainly.  The  plants  were  in  pots  of  varying  size, 
from  4|in  to  Tin  and  Sin.  All  were  sturdy  and  well  flowered. 
There  are  few  better  kinds  than  Leeanum  and  its  varieties, 
with  insigne  Sanderse,  insigne  Harefield  Hall«  Fairrieanum, 
C.  Euryades,  and  Memnon  superbum.  There  were  many  others 
here,  however,  for  all  tastes.     (Silver-gilt  Flora  medal.) 

Messrs.  Heath  and  Son.  Cheltenham,  had  Cvpripedium 
Leeanum  Fowlerianum,  Cyp.  Blanche  Moore,  C.  insigne 
Dorothy,  C.  The  Queen,  and  the  pretty  C^rp.  Schlimi.  Messrs. 
James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea, 
S.W.,  staged  Lselio-cattleya  Dominiana  Langleyensis,  L.-c. 
Ilione,  Brasso-lfelia  Digbyano  purpurata,  L.-c.  Gottoiana,  Catt. 
Portia,  and  several  good  C^rpripediuma,  each  nicely  flowered. 
Cvp.  Niobe,  Cyp.  x  vexillarium,  insigne  Sanderse,  and  Cyp. 
Thalia  were  amonq  the  best.     (Silver  Banksian  medal.) 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford,  confined 
themselves  chiefly  to  L«elio-cattleyas,  showing  quite  a  fine  dis- 
play of  L.-c.  Cappei.  This  is  a  strong  grower  and  flowers  freely, 
the  blossoms  being  rich  orange-red  with  purple  lip.  Lyoa&te 
Skinneri  alba  was  also  included,  and  the  new  Dendrojjium 
regium,  the  beautiful  Lsplio-oattleya  luminosa,  L.-c.  Millie 
(\lantini  x  Bletchleyensis),  of  a  mauve-purple  colour  with 
deeper  lip,  orange  in  the  throat.  L.-c.  Golden  Oriole  (Charles- 
worthi  X  anrea)  with  brilliant  rich  golden-orange  petale  and 
sepals  and  dc^p  purple  lip.     (Silver  Flora  medal.) 

M.  Maurice  Mertens,  Mont  St.  Amand,  Ghent,  contributed 
Odont<^lossums,  which  were  quite  a  relief  from  the  Cjpri- 
pediums.  These  were  each  under  number,  and  were  highly 
meritorious  hybrids.     (Silver  Banksian  medal.) 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  Burford  (grower,  Mr.  W.  H. 
White),  brought  Cirrhopetalum  Makayanum,  the  flowers  wheel 
shaped,  and  set  horisontally.  Tliis  obtained  a  botanical  certifi- 
cate. He  also  had  Cyp.  Arnoldiae  inversum,  coloured  lake 
purple. 

Floral  CoBunUtee. 

Present :  Mr.  W.  Marshall  (in  the  chair),  with  Messrs.  Henry 
B.  May,  Geo.  Nicholson,  John  Green,  G.  Reuthe.  Chas.  Dixon, 
R.  C.  Notcutt,  C.  R.  Fielder,  J.  F.  McLeod,  Waltor  T.  Ware, 
W.  Bain,  H.  J.  Jones,  Chas  E.  Pearson,  R.  W.  Wallace,  Wm. 
Cuthbertson.  E.  H.  Jenkins,  Wm.  J.  James,  Geo.  Paul.  Wm. 
Howe,  James  Hudson,  Geo.  Gordon,  Herbert  J.  Cutbush,  and 
R.  Hooper  Pearson. 

Mr.  L.  R.  Russell,  Richmond,  arranged  a  very  effective 
group  of  Hollies,  chiefly  of  the  variegated  section,  with  well- 
coloured  plants  of  Elteagnus  Sinioni.  also  some  fine  examples  of 
Aucuba  japonica  vera,  all  in  splendid  berry.  Some  well-berried 
Pernettyas  were  also  noted,  while  the  entire  group  was  edged 
with  nice  decorative  plants  of  Veronica  Andersoni  variegata. 
(Silver  Banksian  medal.) 

From  Mr.  G.  Reuthe,  Keston.  canie  a  small  exhibit  of 
Nerines  in  variety  ;  Crocuses,  Stern bergia  lutea,  with  ite  bright 
yellow  flowers,  and  Camellia  simplex  nova,  a  pure  white  form,  as 
the  chief  features. 

A  splendid  miscellaneous  collection  of  plants  from  Messrs. 
Veitch  occupied  an  entire  table,  and  presented  a  bright  and 
cheerful  appearance  on  such  a  dull  day.  Groups  of  winter- 
flowering  Begonias  were  in  grand  form,  the  varieties  bein^ 
Ensign,  Success,  Winter  Perfection,  Socotrana,  Agatha,  ana 
Julius.  Some  distinctive  groups  of  Jacpbinia  coocinea  and 
J.  chrysostephana  were  very  effective,  while  plants  of  Tillandsia 
Lindeni  and  decorative  Oranges,  in  which  the  Tariegated 
Citrus  japonica  variegata  was  especially  conspicuous,  filled  the 
whole  table.     (Silver  Flora  medal.) 

Messrs.  J.  Hill  and  Son,  Barrowfield  Nursery,  Lower  Edmon- 
ton, had  a  grand  display  of  ferns  that  occupied  the  end  of  the 
hall.  The  majority  of  tne  plants  were  specimens^  while  smaller 
decorative  plants  were  utifised  for  the  front.  In  the  Gymno- 
grammas  were  noted  fine  clean  specimens  of  schiaophylla, 
grandiceps  superba,  Wetterhalliana,  and  Alstoni.  Other 
noticeable  features  were  Nephrolepis  Fosteri  and  N.  todeaoides, 
while  some  fine  well-developed  plants  of  Dicksonia  squarrosa, 
Davallia  fijiensis  maior,  and  Pteris  serrulata  Smithiana  were 
also  in  this  fine  display.     (Silver-gilt  Flora  medal.) 

An  entire  table  was  occupied  with  specimen  plants  of  the 
Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  type  from  I^rd  Howard  de  Walden, 
Saffron  Walden  (gardener,  Mr.  Jas.  Vert).  Many  of  the  plants 
were  at  least  SOin  in  diameter,  and  the  same  in  height. 
The  foliage  of  all  gave  indication  of  the  highest  culture.  The 
table  was  gracefully  arranged  with  palms,  terns,  and  Panicum 
variegatum.     (Silver-gilt  Flora  medal.) 

Mr.  P.  Ladds,  Swanley,  put  up  a  fine  display  af  Chrysanthe- 
mums of  the  best  market  type.  All  the  blooms  were  disbudded, 
and  were  of  excellent  colour.  Perhaps  the  most  prominent  were 
M.  B.  Holmes,  yellow;  Matchless,  deep  crimson;  Snowdrift, 
white ;  Negoya,  yellow ;  Winter  Cheer,  deep  rose ;  Mrs.  T. 
Humphries,  bright  chestnut  red ;  Golden  Age,  bright  yellow ; 
and  Madame  R.  Oberthur,  white.     (Silver  Flora  medal.) 
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A  collection  of  single  Chrysanthemum«  came  from  Mr.  G. 
Ferguson,  The  Hollies,  Weybri<lge  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  F.  Smith). 
These  had  a  pleasing  effect,  though  the  mjajority  were  hardlv  up 
to  the  usual  sft«ndard  for  single  varieties.  Several  seedlings 
from  C.  indicum  indicate  a  new  line  that  might  well  be  fol- 
lowed. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewisham,  made  a  fine 
exhibit  of  Chrysantnemums  arranged  in  Large  vases.  In  the 
Japanese  section,  William  Henry,  Mrs.  Tom  Fagg/ Mad«ame  R. 
Oberthur,  and  R.  C.  Pulling  were  the  best.  The  decorative  and 
single  varieties  were  also  represented,  the  whole  forming  a  very 
nice  display.     (Silver-gilt  Banksian  niedal.) 

Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Merstham,  displaj'ed  a 
table  of  Chrysanthemums,  chiefly  singles.  Some  of  the  best  were 
Kitty  Bourne,  Mrs.  E.  Roberts,  Irene  Craig,  Mrs.  J.  Ferguson, 
Lady  Windsor,  Purity,  Doreen,  Gracie  Trower,  and  Gretcnen. 

Messrs.  W'.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  made  a  telling  ex- 
hibit of  a  miscellaneous  character.  One  portion  was  devoted  to 
Oranges  in  fruit,  of  a  decorative  size ;  Fernettyas  in  variety, 
same  welj  berriea  plants  of  Skimmia  japonica,  and  ferns ;  while 
the  remainder  was  composed  of  Spineas,  such  as  8.  astilboides, 
Blondin.  and  Peach  Blossom.     (Silver  Banksian  medal.) 

Zonal  Pelargoniums  from  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons, 
Swanley,  formed  a  brilliant  feature.  The  size  of  the  flowers 
and  their  brilliant  colours  were  much  admired.  A  few  of  the 
brightest  singles  were  Sir  T.  Hanburjr,  Helen  Countess  of 
Radnor,  Princess  of  Wales,  Arabic,  Oaronia,  and  Saxonia.  The 
same  firm  also  displayed  a  few  vases  of  single  and  decorative 
Chrysanthemums.     (Silver  Banksian  medal.) 

A  large  group  of  Hollies  and  conifei's  were  displayed  by 
Messrs.  J.  Waterer  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Bagshot.  The  variegation 
was  notably  bright,  while  the  clean,  healthy  growth  of  the 
others  deni'onstnated  how  well  they  were  grown.  (Silver-gilt 
Banksian  medal.) 

Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dysons  Lane  Nurseries,  Upper  Edmonton, 
had  a  most  interesting  exhibit  of  ferns,  chiefly  growing  on  bark 
and  pieces  of  wood.  The  collection  included  many  Platyceriums, 
Polypodium  vacci  nil  folium,  Asplenium  elegantulum,  Xiphobolus 
het-erachtis,  and  Davallias  in  variety.  Tne  whole  groundwork 
was  formed  with  small  Adiantums  and  Pterises.  (Silver-gilt 
Banksian.) 

Certlfloatea  and  Awards  of  Merit. 
AngrsBcum  Du  Buys^oni  (Charlesworth  and  Co.). — A  pretty  white 
flowered    Angraecum,  the  blossoms    having    reflexed     sepals  and 
petals,  and  measuring  lin  in  diameter.       The    tube  is  folly  Tin 
long.    The  flowers  are  soented.    A.M. 

Chrysanthemum  Edith  Jameson  (Norman  Davis). — A  large  mauve- 
pink  Jap.    A.M. 

Cypripediwn  Ernest  Read  (J.  Qurney  Fowler,  Esq.). — Parentage 
not  recorded,  but  evidently  insigne  was  one  parent.  The  dorsal  is 
round  and  erect,  green  at  base,  and  lined  with  purple,  the  apex  white. 
The  long  smooth  petaLs  broaden  at  the  ends  and  are  light  purple  with 
olive  green  base.  The  lip  is  dull  purplish.  The  flower  is  fully  Sin 
across,  and  in  all  resp^ts  is  big.    A.M. 

Cypripedium  nivio-callosum,  Cookson's  var.  (Norman  C.  Cookson, 
Esq.). — A  pretty  flower  from  Cyp's  niveum  and  callosum  Sanderte. 
It  is  of  medium  size,  the  shapely  and  neat  lip  being  white  tipped 
with  bright  purple  on  the  top.  The  petals  are  white,  flushed  purple 
and  spotted  purple.  The  dorsal  is  pale  purple  and  white,  with  green 
base.    A.M. 

.  Cypripedium  San'ac'derm  superhum  (Norman  C.  Cookson,  Esq.). — 
Parentage :  Cyp.  insigne  Sanderse  x  Actsus.  This  is  like  insigne 
Sandersd,  but  appears  to  be  of  better  shape ;  the  dorsal  is  broad.  A.M. 
Juniperus  ehinensis  nana  aurea  (J.  Waterer&  Sons,  Ltd.,  Bagshot). 
— The  plant  here  shown  was  less  than  1ft  high,  oompaot,  round,  and 
golden-hued.    A.M. 

Lselio-cattleya  Ortrude  (Major  Holford,  CLE.).— Parentage :  L. 
anceps  and  C.  aurea.  Judging  by  the  pUmt  on  view,  we  woidd  oall 
the  flower  ugly  and  misshapen,  not  in  the  least  attractive.  It  is  of 
medium  size,  with  broad  petals  of  a  rosy  mauve,  flaked  purple.  The 
sepals  are  tea-pink ;  and  the  lip  is  crimson,  veined  gold,  and  fringed 
purple.    A.M. 

R.H.S.  Soientiflo  Committee,   Not.  12th. 

Present:  Mr.  J.  T.  Bennett-Poe,  M.A.  (in  the  ohair);  Dr. 
A.  B.  Rendle,  Prof.  Boulger,  Messrs.  W.  C.  Worsdell, 
G.  Saunders,  H.  J.  Elwes,  A.  W.  Sutton,  C.  T.  Druery,  A:  E. 
Bowles,  and  F.  J.  Chittenden  (hon.  secretary). 

Malformed  Orchids.— Mr.  W.  C.  Worsdell  said  that  the 
flowers  shown  at  the  last  meeting  showed  only  two  sepals  and 
two  petals,  the  lip  being  entirely  absent ;  he  also  showed  speci- 
mens of  Cattleya  Loddi^esii  ( ?)  with  double  lips,  and  the  same 
malformation  in  a  Cypripedium.  The  Last  two  specimens  came 
from  Gurney  Wilson,  Esq.,  F.R.H.S.,  Glenthorne,  Hayward's 
Heath. 

''  Low  Country''  Tea  Root  Disease  of  Ceylon.— Dr.  C.  B. 
Plowright  sent  specimens  illustrating  this  disease,  which 
Mr.  T.  Petch  attributes  to  an  undescribed  species  of 
l^stuUna.  '^The  fructification  occurs  in  two  forms, 
oonidial    and    ascigerous.     The    former    consists    of     flattened, 


rounded,  disc-like  growths  upon  the  lower  part  of 
the  stems,  which  are  covered  with  a  copious  growth  of 
greyish  conidia.  The  asoospores  follow  in  due  course  upon  these 
plate-like  growths,  and  can  easily  be  recognised  by  their  minute 
black  concentric  openings.  The  mycelium  is  white  or  yellowish, 
but  becomes  black  when  it?  oomes  to  the  surface  in  a  crack  in 
the  bark  of  the  root  and  forms  irregular  black  lines  in  the 
woctd,''  The  specimen  sent  showed  the  disease  in  its  typical 
state.  There  was  also  a  specimen  of  an  unusually  well  developed 
ascophore.  **This  disease  resembles  very  closely  in  many  wa^ 
Ustulina  vulgaris,  Tul.,  which  grows  in  our  own  country,  and  this 
in  the  light  of  Mr.  Petch's  specimen  is  doubtless  also  a 
pyrenomycetous  panasite  upon  Beech  trees."  Specimens  both 
in  the  couidial  and  ascigerous  conditions  accompanied  the  notes, 
gathered  this  autumn  near  Narford  Hall,  King's  Lynn.  **  It 
has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  a  saprophyte,  but  we  must  now 
regard  it  rather  as  .a  oarasit^  on  this  tree."  Mr.  Petch  sajs 
of  this  disease:  **  In  low  country  districts  nearly  all  root  dis- 
ease in  Tea  appears  to  be  caused  by  this  species  of  Ustulina.  The 
indications  on  the  dyin^  root  are  not  so  clear  as  those  of  Poria 
or  Roselinia,  but  there  is  no  difficulty  in  finding  them  once  they 
have  been  pointed  out.  The  roots  snow  small  black  nodules  or 
warts,  which  probably  give  rise  to  underground  mycelium, 
though  this  has  not  been  clearly  established.  The  mycelium  be- 
tween the  wood  and  the  bark  spreads  in  white  or  y^owish  fan- 
shaped  patches,  which  acquire  a  black  edge  when  they  meet  a 
ci^ck  in  the  bark.  Irregular  black  lines  are  seen  in  a  cross 
section  of  the  root.  The  fructification  appears  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  stem,  emerging  through  a  cracK  in  the  bark  in  the 
form  of  a  white  swollen  cushion.  This  spreads^  over  the  surface 
as  a  more  or  less  flattened  white  plate,  which  finalljr  becomes 
grey  and  concentrically  zoned.  When  quite  ripe,  it  is  a  grey, 
concentrically  zoned  plate  marked  with  minute  black  dots;  it 
lies  close  to  the  surface  of  the  stem,  but  is  only  attached  at  one 
point.  Tlie  under  surface  is  black,  and  the  wnole  surface  hard 
and  brittle.  Two  kinds  of  spores  are  produced :  the  first  are 
borne  on  the  outer  surface,  when  the  fungus  is  wholly  white; 
the  second  are  produced  when  the  fungus  is  ripe,  in  minute 
chambers,  whose  openings  are  the  black  points  previously  men- 
tioned. On  Tea  bushes  in  the  field  the  fructification  often  takes 
a  different  shape,  springing  from  a  very  thin  base  to  a  height  of 
about  half  an  inch  and  widening  out  to  a  flat  circular  top.  In 
one  instance  this  disease  began  on  Grevillea  stumps  and  spread 
to  the  adjoining  Tea  by  contact." 

Hybrid  Pear  and  Quince.— Mr.  Worsley  wrote  that  he  had 
examined  two  of  the  fruits  of  the  hybrid  oetween  Beraamotte 
Esperen  and  the  Portuguese  Quince,  but  in  the  small  fruits 
he  had  found  no  perfect  seeds,  but  only  husks.  **  The  skin  was 
smoother  than  in  the  female  parent,  and  not  so  notably  spotted 
with  dark  brown  spots.  The  colour  of  the  flesh  was  greenish, 
and  both  in  this  and  ia  the  amount  of  grit  resembled  the  female 
parent.  The  time  of  ripening  was  synchronous  with  that  of  the 
Quince,  and  more  than  three  months  earlier  than  that  of  the 
Bergamotte  Esperen.  The  flesh  was  sweet  and  exceedingly 
aromatic,  in  both  of  which  respects  it  excelled  the  female  parent 
and  in  the  former  the  male.  I  could  discern  no  trace  of  either 
the  acidity,  roughness,  or  special  flavour  of  the  Quince.  .  .  . 
The  quality  of  mis  hybrid  entitles  it  to  be  placed  in  the  highest 
rank  of  dessert  fruits  if  sizeable  fruits  can  be  obtained  after 
grafting.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Pear  I  have  under 
the  name  of  *  Conseilleur  de  la  Coeur '  is  ripe  at  the  end  of 
October,  that  the  fruits  vary  greatly  in  size  and.  shape,  that 
fertile  seeds  are  narely  if  ever  borne,  that  the  flesh  is  yellow 
and.  in  flavour  very  close  to  Mr.  Veitch's  example.  For  it  is  at 
least  possible  that  these  characters  attach  to  Pears  crossed  with 
Quince  pollen." 

Fungus  Beneath  Beech  Bark.— Mr.  Druory  showed  speci- 
mens of  fungus  mycelium  taken  from  beneath  the  bark  of  a 
Beech,  and  these  with  diseased  fronds  of  Todea  were  referred  to 
Mr.  Massee  for  further  investigation. 

Wheat-ear  Carnation,  &o.— From  Messrs.  J.  Peed  and  Son, 
of  Streatham,  came  specimens  of  the  Wheat-ear  Carnation,  and 
of  fasciated  and  contorted  stems  of  Broom. 

National  GhFysanthemnm. 

Annual  Dinner. 
The  annual  festival  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening  of  this  week 
in  the  Holborn  Restaurant,  London.     Charles  E.  Shea  , Esq.,  the 

S resident,  occupied  the  chaii\  and  was  supported  by  Sir  Albert 
:ollit.  J.  Collingridge,  C.  Hbarman  Payne,  W.  Wells,  Norman 
Davis,  H.  J.  Jones,  David  Ingamells,  E.  F.  Hawee,  J. 
McKercher,  T.  Bevan,  Geo.  Gordon,  John  Green,  S.  Mortimer, 
G.  Caselton,  and  others  to  the  number  of  over  100,  among  them 
numerous  ladies. 

The  tables  were  again  beautifully  decorated  with  flowers  and 
fruits,  which  had  been  kindly  supplied  by  friends.  Festoons  of 
Smilax  were  strung  between  the  candelabra  on  the  top  table, 
adding  greatly  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  display  on  the  table. 
In  addition  to  the  toasts,  there  was  an  excellent  musical  pro- 
gramme. 

After  the  preliminary  toasts,  the  president  proposed  "Success 
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to  the  National  ChrysantheTnum  Society."  Mr.  Shea  began  by 
saying  that  thid  was  the  last  occasion  on  which  he  would  pre- 
*fiioe.  He  was  reluctantly  obliged,  owing  to  the  state  of  his 
^lealth,  to  relinquish  the  duties  of  the  present  office.  Ue  felt 
honoured  to  have  filled  the  presidency  lor  these  several  years. 
Speaking  of  the  society  and  of  the  vear^s  work,  it  stood  second 
to  none  of  its  kind.  Mr.  Shea  thought  that  something  of  the 
success  of  the  past  year  was  owing  to  the  pub  ication  of  the  Year 
Book.  They  had  had  seventy-seven  new  membere,  and  seven 
newly  affiliated  societies.  That  did  not  look  like  a  declining 
society — a  suggestion  that  he  had  heard  in  connection  with  the 
N.C.S.  The  society  must  go  forward.  Not  only  must  exhibitors 
be  seen  to,  but  those  outside  the  society  ought  to  be  got  at. 
Those  who  loved  flowers  for  their  decorative  qualities  are 
nowadays  very  numerous,  and  the  society  was  mindful  nf  them, 
as  was  seen  at  the  recent  show.  Tlien  the  market  growers'  show 
was  being  carried  on.  By  its  means  the  varieties  l)eloved  by 
the  general  public  were  brought  prominently  to  notice.  That 
was  what  they  required  to  know.  The  trade  cultivators  had 
done  much  for  the  society  by  the  distribution  of  leaflets  in  their 
catalogues.  A  fact  worthy  of  notice  was  that  the  entries  at 
the  November  show  were  33^  per  cent,  greater  than  in  1906. 

Of  £ourse  there  would  always  be  criticisms  and  difficulties ; 
but  difficulties  were  only  to  be  overcome.  Suggestions  were  in- 
numerable, and  a  clergyman  friend  had  said  why  not  act  upon 
them.^ — act  upon  them  all?  Mr.  Shea  thought  if  they  did, 
they  might  have  a  show — of  a  kind.  So  long  as  the  society  had 
such  an  able  and  experienced  committee  and  such  friends  as 
Mesens.  Bevan,  "Witty,  and  Harman  Payne,  he  had  little  doubt 
of  its  continued  success.  Everything  made  for  encourasrement. 
Satisfaction  was  on  every  side,  and  in  concluding,  Mr.  Shea  said 
that  he  had  never  spoken  with  a  greater  feeling  of  hope. 

Mr.  Shea  spoke  in  a  very  low  voice;  fso  low  that  our  repre- 
sentative, sitting-  within  lOft  of  him,  had  great  difficulty  in 
hearing  him.     The  toast  was  received  with  acclamation. 

The  presentation  of  prises  and  trophies  were  then  proceeded 
with.  The  Dulwich  Chrysanthemum  Societv  won  the  National 
Challenge  Trophy  for  the  third  time.  The  Dean  Memorial 
medal  for  the  best  individual  exhibit  at  the  last  show  went  to 
Mr.  Norman  Davis ;  and  the  Simpson  gold  medal  for  the  finest 
miscellaneous  display  to  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones.  Mr.  Jefferies,  who 
won  the  Holmes'  Memorial  cup  for  forty-eight  Japane&e  blooine, 
distinct,  was  present ;  and  Mr.  Stevenson  (Ichthemic  Co.'s  prize) 
obtained  a  nice  set  of  carvers.  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane  war?  awarded  the 
Crystal  Palace  silver  medal  for  decorative  exhibits.  It  is  need- 
less to  sav  that  each  of  the  recipients  received  loud  applause. 

Sir  Albert  Rollit  was  in  his  happiest  vein  in  proposing  "  The 
Donors  of  Special  Prixes."  He  spoke  for  some  twenty  minutes, 
and  kept  up  a  running  flow  of  humorous  .stories  and  witty  allu- 
sions. Sifting  out  the  grains  of  permanent  interest,  we  come 
to  these  facts — that  the  society  has  a  membership  or  430,  and 
109  affiliated'  societiew.  with  a  reserve  fund  of  £100.  But  one- 
half  of  that  sum  had  been  spent  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
amateur  element.  This  year,  194  novelties  liad  been  sent  up  for 
certificate,  but  onlv  twenty-five  had  received  a\yard.  Last  year 
the  sum  subscribed  by  the  donors  of  special  prizes  was  £36,  of 
which  amount  Mr.  Shea,  the  president,  had  mven  eight  guineas. 
Sir  Albert  wound  up  by  inviting  the  ladies  (as  well  as  others) 
to  canvass  for  Christmas-boxes.  This  kind  of  Christ mas-l>ox 
did  not  come  within  the  meaning  of  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act, 
and  he  therefore  lias  no  hesitation  in  pressing  the  matter  upon 
them. 

The  reply  was  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Botham  (Crystal 
Palace  Company),  who  promised  increased  support,  and  who 
hoped  the  N.C.S.  shows  would  so  extend  as  tnat  the  exhibits 
would  overflow  into  the  Crystal  Palace  galleries.  In  time  to 
come,  if  all  went  well,  the  C.P.  Co.  might  offer  a  champion 
troj^y. 

Air.  J.  Collingridge  propoeed  "The  President,  Vice-presi- 
dents, and  Officers  of  the  Society,"  and  voiced  the  feeling  of  the 
meeting  when  he  said  he  was  indee^l  sorry  to  lose  Mr.  Shea 
from  the  presidency.  Mr.  T.  Bevan,  for  many  years  chairman 
of  the  executive  committee:  and  Mr.  John  Green,  the  recently- 
elected  treasurer,  responded.  Mr.  Gre<»n  urgently  appealed  foi* 
greater  financial  assistance,  as  his  banking  account  was  by  no 
means  large  enough.  Was  430  members  all  the  society  could 
muster.^  Was  that  the  total  number  of  people  in  England  who 
were  interested  in  the  incomparable  flower  of  autumn?  He 
laughed  at  the  absurdity  of  thinking  .so.  He  again  appealed  to 
the  members  to  tr.v  to  introduce  one  new  member  apiece.  Tlie 
same  suggestions,  in  other  words,  were  thrown  out  by  Mr. 
E.  F.  Hawes,  vice-chairman  of  the  general  committee,  in  pro- 
posing a  vote  of  thanks  to  "The  Exliibitors  and  Affiliated 
Societies."  Mr.  Robert  Cannell,  eldest  son  of  Mr.  Henry 
Cannell ;  and  Mr.  R.  B.  Leech,  each  replied.  Mr.  Cannell 
gently  pointed  out  that  the  society  was  well  supported  by  the 
trade'  exhibitors,  and  while  they  ought  to  encourage  the 
amateurs  and  professional  gardeners,  they  ought  never  to 
neglect  the  trade.  He  regretted  the  absence  of  his  age<l 
father,  but  assured  the  company  that  though  aV-ient  in  body, 
he  was  present  in  spirit.  Mr.  I^eech,  representinc:  the  successful 
Dulwich  Society,  pointed  out  that  if  the  affiliated  focieties  were 


to  be  encouraged,  there  should  be  no  reduction  in  the  ca«h 
prizes,  and  that  the  inclusion  of  plants,  as  well  as  cut  flowers, 
in  their  section,  tended  to  restrict  competition.  Mr.  John 
Green,  we  should  add,  hoped  that  the  society  would  be  able 
to  offer  a  £25  premier  cliampion  prize  in  the  near  future,  and 
so  entice  entries  from  all  parts. 

Other  toasts  were  proposed  by  Mr.  C.  Harman  Pajne,  Mr. 

D.  B.  Crane,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Moorman,  the  replies  being  made 
by  the  chairman,  Mr.  J.  McKercher,  Mr.  Geo.  Gordon,  and 
Mr.  H.  G.  Cove. 

Devizes  (Wiltthire),  Nov.  12th. 

The  annual  exhibition  was  held  at  the  Corn  Exchange  on 
Tuesday,  November  12.  Although  the  entries  were  not  so  many 
as  on  previous  occasions,  the  quality  was  never  surpassed.  In 
the  centre  of  the  hall  two  effective  groups  were  set  up  consist- 
ing of  Chrysanthemums  mingled  witn  foliage  plants.  The  first 
urize  was  well  won  by  T.  Hamblin,  giardener  to  R.  S.  Grundj, 
ksq.    The  second  was  awarded  to  Mr.  H.  Clack,  gardener  to  Col. 

E.  Colston,  of  Round  way  Park.  In  the  cut  blooms,  for  twenty- 
four  varieties  of  incurveiis,  Mr.  Higgs  well  held  his  own  against 
Mr.  W.  Mease  and  Mr.  F.  Bible  (of  Draycot  Park)  who  were 
second  and  third.  There  were  four  entries  for  the  class^  for 
twenty-four  Japanese,  distinct.  All  were  good,  but  Mr.  F.  S* 
Vallis*^again  took  first  for  the  tenth  year  in  succes.sion  against 
all  comers  with  grand  blooms,  in  which  we  noticed  F.  S.  Vallis, 
Marquise  Venosta,  W.  A.  Etherington,  Magnificent,  J.  H.  Sils- 
bury,  Madame  Radaelli,  Madame  Rivol,  and  Splendour,  raised 
by  Martin  Silsbuiy,  and  to  be  sent  out  this  season.  It  is  a  grand 
variety,  something  the  colour  of  J.  H.  Silsbury,  but  with  broad, 
solid  petals,  incurving  rather  more  than  that  variety,  much 
larger,  and  one  that  will  take  a  high  position  in  the  future.  Mr. 
W.  Mease  was  placed  second  ;  and  J.  H.  Clark,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Waterhouse,  of^  Newbury,  third ;  an  extra  prize  being  given  to 
Mr.  F.  Bible.     For  twelve  Japs,  six  whites  and  six  v^Tlows,  Mr. 

F.  S.  Vallis  was  again  first,  and  Mr.  W.  Mease  s-cond.  For  in- 
curveds,  twelve  wTiite  and  twelve  yellow,  Mr.  W.  Mease  being 
the  onlv  entrant  was  awarded  first  prize.  In  the  class  for 
twelve  Japanese,  open  to  those  residing  in  the  County  of  "NVilt«, 
Mr.  F.  S.  Vallis  was  first,  Mr.  F.  Clack  second,  and  Mr.  Joe! 
Weeks,  of  Colerne,  third.  A  good  attendance  was,  as  usual, 
pven  to  this  show,  which  has  always  brought  together  some 
of  the  best  growers  of  England.— F. 

Bradford  nrprks),  Nov.  15th  and  16th. 

There  were  upwards  of  240  entries  in  forty-six  classes,  and 
scarcely  a  poor  class  was  to  be  seen  in  the  show  (21st  of  tho 
series)  bein§  held 'in  St.  George's  Hall,  and  was  highl.v  success- 
ful. The  prize  money  amounted  to  about  £150,  in  addition  to  a 
handsome  silver  cup  given  by  the  Loixi  Mayor^  gold  and  silver 
medals,  and  various  prizes  in  kind.  The  premier  award  in  the 
open  cla.s8es  for  cut  blooms  was  once  more  carried  off  by  Mr. 
A.  Chandler,  gardener  to  Mr.  Arthur  James,  of  Rugby,  who 
has  headed  the  list  for  many  years.  Htf  showed  a  group  of . 
twenty-four  blooms  that  would  indeed  be  hard  to  surpass  either 
in  colour,  size,  or  perfection  of  form.  Mr.  Chandler  s  group  of 
blooms  included  the  following  eighteen  varieties  :—F.  S.  Vallis 
(2),  Reg.  Vai;Us  (2),  Bessie  Godfrey,  Marquis  Venosta,  General 
Hutton,  Madame  P.  Radaelli,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Mrs.  G. 
Mileham,  J.  H.  Silsbury,  Valerie  Greenham.  Ethel  Fitzroy, 
Magnificent,  Algernon  Davis,  Henry  Stowe,  President  \  iger, 
Madame  G.  Rivol,  Mdlle.  Abertina  Bertrand,  and  Mrs.  A.  T. 
Miller. 

The  second  prize  in  this  class  fell  to  Mr.  Thomas  Stevenson, 
gardener  to  Mr.  E.  G.  Mocatta,  Addlestone,  whose  group  com- 
prised Ladv  Talbot,  ^lis.  D.  Fairweather,  Mrs.  J.  Dunne, 
Reginald  Vallis,  Valerie  Greenham,  Leigh  Park  Wonder, 
General  Hutton,  J.  H.  Silsbury  Edith  Jameson.  Algernon 
Davis,  Water  Jinks,  F.  S.  Vallis.  Magnificent,  Mrs.  G.  Milehani 
Mrs.  Thomas  Stevenson,  Edith  Smith,  Mrs.  F.  W.  Vallis.  and 
Duchess  of  Sutherland.  This  group  was  only  a  little  inferior  m 
qualitv  to  that  staged  by  the  first  prziewinner.  Mr.  Stevenson 
had  the  satisfaction  of  securing  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society's  certificate  of  merit  for  the  best  Japanese  bloom  in 
the  show.  In  the  next  three  classes  Messrs.  Chandler,  Steven- 
son, and  E.  Ellis,  Heswall,  Cheshire,  rang  the  changes  in  prize 
winning.  For  incurved  blooms  Mr.  Ellis  carried  off  the  palnu 
Mr  G.  W.  Droke.  Cardiff,  taking  the  second  award,  while 
Mr.  Chandler  had  to  be  content  with  the  third.  For  twelve 
dissimilar  blooms  the  last  named  acjain  beat  all  rivals,  Mr. 
Stevenson  being  second  and  Mr.  Ellis  thud.  For  twelve  dis- 
similar blooms  of  the  incurved  variety  Mr.  Ellis  was  first.  Mr. 
Drake  second,  and  Mr.  Chandler  third.  On  the  whole,  however, 
no  one  could  touch  Mr.  Chandler,  who  took  no  fewer  than 
three  firsts,  two  thirds,  and  the  first  prizes  for  Grapes,  both 
black  and  white.  Mr.  Ellis  was  awarded  the  National'  Society  s 
certificate  for  incurved  blooms.  This  variety  does  not  meet 
with  the  admiration  of  everyone,  but  those  whose  t^ste  does 
lie  in  this  direcl'ion  could  not  fail  to  be  charmed  hy  Mr  Ellis  s 
exhil)it  of  well-developed  blooms,  which  consisted  of  G.  F. 
EvaM'^    W    Pascoo,  Mr«.  J.  Sfvarl.  Mrs.  J.  P.  Bryce,  Bocca^p. 
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Countess  of  Warwick,  T.  de  Montbrun,  Mrs.  G.  Denyer,  Pttntia 
lUlli,  Amber  Beauty,  N.  8.  Threlfall,  Mrs.  B.  BLankey,  Perle 
Bauphinoise,  Madame  Ferlat,  F.  Tristian,  Godfrey's  Reliance. 
Marjorie  Shield,  and  C.  H.  Curtis,  varieties.  In  the  local 
classes  Mr.  John  Thornton,  of  Drighlington,  showed  an  exceed- 
ingly well  varied  lot  of  blooms,  which  won  for  him  the  much- 
coveted  Lord  Mayor's  cup.  '  Bis  choice  collection  embraced 
many  weW-known  varieties,  the  following  being  in  his  group: — 
F.  S.  Valfis,  Madame  P.  Radftelli,  Mrs.  Knox,  Mrs.  Miller, 
Leigh  Park  Wonder,  Madame  M.  de  Mons.  Algernon  Davis, 
Miss  E.  Fulton,  Reginarkl  Vallis,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Lees,  Madame  G. 
Rivol,  and  Magnificent.  Messrs.  H.  Clark  and  Sons,  Rodley, 
proved  close  competitors.  Mr.  A.  Attenborough,  gardener  to 
Alderman  J.  A.  Godwin,  was  the  first  prizewinner  in  the  sec- 
tion for  six  yellow  Japanese  blooms. 

Sheffield  (Torks),  Nov.  16th  and  17th. 

The  23rd  annual  exhibition  of  the  Sheffield  Chrysanthemum 
Society  was  held  in  the  Com  Exchange.  The  number  of  ex- 
hibitors, sixty-five,  was  ten  more  than  that  of  last  year,  but  not 
equal  to  that  of  1905.  The  aggregate  enti-y  was  about  equal 
to  last  year's.  There  was  a  falling  off  in  the  district  classes  for 
gentlemen's  gardeners,  but  the  open  section  produced  increased 
competition,  and  the  classes  for  amateurs  and  cottagers  were 
well  up  to  tne  average.  The  interest  which  the  small  gardeners 
take  in  the  show  was  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  some  of  the 
classes  there  were  as  many  as  sixteen  and  nineteen  exhibits,  and 
in  some  oases  the  quality  is  aa  high  as  in  the  open  class.  It  is 
interesting  to  record  thkt  the  return  of  the  show  to  the  Corn 
Exchange  three  years  ago,  instead  of  its  being  held  under 
cramped  conditions  at  the  Cutlers'  Hall,  proves  to  have  been  a 
wise  policy,  if  not  actually  the  salvation  of  the  Sheffield  society. 
To-day  it  stands  in  a  satisfactory  financial  position,  and  it  is 
pleasing  to  note  that  the  balance  at  the  end  of  the  year  was 
£46  lis.  3d.,  as  compared  with  £43  6s.  lOd.  in  1905.  Out  of  the 
total  turnover  for  the  year  of  £395,  roundly  £200  represents  the 
proceeds  of  the  last  annual  show,  and  £100  the  members'  and 
patrons'  subscriptions.  Recently,  Mr.  W.  Lewendon,  the  popu- 
lar secretary  of  the  society,  vacated  his  office,  but  in  Mr.  C. 
Cook  the  committee  have  found  an  energetic  successor  for  that 
responsible  post.  The  opening  ceremony  was  performed  by  the 
Lady  Mayoress  (Mrs.  JBLarry  Parker  Marsh),  and  there  was  a 
representative  gathering.  Mr.  S.  Roberts,  M.P.  (the  president 
of  the  society)  was  in  the  chair,  and  supporting  him  were  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  many  other  gentlemen. 

The  judges  for  the  show  were :  Mr.  G.  Harvey,  Stanton  Hall, 
Gardens,  Bakewell ;  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Hither  Green,  Lewisham ; 
Mr.  C.  Scott,  Worksop;  and  Mr.  T.  Welch,  Grove  Hall  Gardens, 
Retford. 

The  silver  cup  competed  for  by  affiliated  societies  resulted  in 
the  Sun  Inn  Society  covering  themselves  with  glory  by  winning 
it  outright.  Thus  one  Sheffield  Member  of  Parliament  will  now 
have  the  p'.tasure  of  fulfilling  his  promise  to  increase  his  sub- 
scription by  £5  in  the  event  of  such  a  thing  happening.  It  is  a 
trifle  annoying  for  the  Nether  Hallam  Society,  who  carried 
honours  in  the  last  two  years,  to  find  themselves  thus  beaten ; 
but  there  is  no  mistaking  that  the  Sun  Society's  exhibits  merited 
the  honour.  Particularly  did  they  win  in  the  Japanese,  owing 
to  the  rival  society  having  staged  several  stale  blooms.  The 
enthusiasm  for  Chrysanthemum  culture  among  Sheffield  working 
men  is  not  yet  on  the  wane.  The  greatest  increase  in  the  open 
class  exhibits  was  among  the  Large  Japanese  varieties,  there 
being  exceedingly  keen  competition,  particularly  in  the  twenty- 
fours.  There  wasi  a  slight  falling  in  the  number  of  the  large 
flowered  incurved  varieties,  but  beyond  this  one  can  only  say — 
end  this  is  no  isolated  opinion — that  rarely  has  a  better  selection 
of  the  incurved  varieties  been  brought  to  the  show-board.  The 
blooms  staged  this  time  do  not  furnish  many  novelties,  and  an 
analysis  reveals  that  the  varieties  are  largely  those  which  ha.ve 
taken  popular  fancy  for  the  last  few  seasons.  In  spite  of  some 
prophecies  that  F.  S.  Vallis  was  doomed,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that,  as  last  year,  this  lovelv  yellow  bloom  figured  conspicuously 
in  the  exhibits.  President  Viger,  Algernon  Davis,  Magnificent, 
and  Mrs.  Barkley  were  prominent  among  the  Japanese,  and  ex- 
hibitors of  incurved  varieties  showed  a  decided  fancy  for  Bernard 
Hankey,  Duchess  of  Fife,  Doris  Rayner,  Godfrey's  EcWjJse,  and 
Nellie  Threlfall.  Two  newer  varieties  were  very  noticeable: 
Alary  DonnelJan.  a  lovely  rich  yellow  Japanese  seedling  from 
the  Duchess  of  Sutherland;  and  Maud  Jeffreys,  an  exquisite 
creamy  white  incurved  Japanese  of  stout  build.  Single-flowered 
varieties  are  obviously  gaining  favour,  judging  fix)m  the  in- 
creased number  brought  to  the  show  for  display  work. 

Honours  in  the  Lord  Mayor's  vase  class,  which  is  the  chief 
class,  went  to  Mr.  Mark  Firth  (gardener,  Mr.  F.  J.  Clark),  of 
Wiston  Hall,  Leicester,  an  exhibitor  who,  for  the  twenty-fours 
in  the  open  classes  at  Leicester,  won  the  championship  cup  out- 
right. His  blooms  included  three  magnificent  specimens  of 
F.  S.  Vallis,  the  other  varieties  being  Algernon  Davis,  Reginald 
Vallis,  J.  K.  Doyle,  Mrs.  W.  Knox,  yV.  A.  Etherington,  and  a 
particularly  lovely  creamy  white  variety,  Solange,  and  J.  H. 
Silsbury,  a'  model  red  \Yith  gold  reverse.      Other  exhibitors  in  ^ 


this  class  made  a  bold  bid  for  the  championship.  For  the  twenty- 
four  Japanese,  Mr.  W.  Iggulden,  Frome,  carried  off  the  first 
prize  against  exceptionally  keen  competition.  He  staged 
Reginald  Vall««,  Madame  P.  lUdaelli,  Annie  Hamilton,  Magnifi- 
cent, Elsie  Fulton,  General  Hutton,  F.  S.  Vallis,  Madame  Q. 
Rivol,  J.  S.  Silsbury,  Mrs.  Barkley,  Sidney  Penford,  Bessie 
Godfrey,  Madame  R.  Oberthur,  A.  Davis,  J.  R.  Upton,  Mrs. 
F.  W.  Vallis,  Mrs.  W.  Knox,  and  W.  R.  Church.  Mr.  G.  W.  f)nake 
of  Cardiff,  swept  the  board  in  the  twenty-fours  and  twelves  ot 
large  incurved  varieties,  thus  repeating  his  last  year's  perform- 
ance, and,  singularly  enough,  5fr.  F.  W.  Jameson,  of  North 
Fernaby,  again  ^ran  second  in  both  these  ©losses.  Mr.  Jas. 
H[arri8on,  of  Walkley,  is  deserving  of  congratulation  for  being 
so  far  successful  as  to  land  a  thim  priae  in  the  twenty-fours 
against  such  competition  as  there  was.  The  first  twenty-four 
were  May  Philips,  Embleme  Poitevine,  Ma  Perfection,  Mrs.  F. 
Judson,  Charles  Curtis,  Frank  Hammond,  Duchess  of  Fife, 
Doris  Rayner,  John  Lym,  G.  W.  Matthews,  Nellie  Threlfall. 
The  executors  of  Lady  Ash  burton,  Romsey,  took  first  prise  for 
the  twelve  Japanese.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  exhibitors  came 
from  far  and  near,  from  Somerset  and  Hampshire,  and  from 
counties  surrounding  Sheffield. 

Trade  Exhibits.— Gold  medals:  Seagreave  and  Co.,  Sheffield 
for  large  group;  Wm.  Artindale  and  Son,  Sheffield,  for  group  ot 
wreaths,  &c. ;  A.  F.  Upstone,  Rotherham,  for  collection  of  vege- 
tables and  flowers  ;  Sutjon's,  Reading,  for  collection  of  Potatoes ; 
Peed  and  Son,  West  Norwood,  for  cut  Chrysanthemums :  Govern- 
ment of  British  Columbia,  for  fruit.  Silver  medals :  E.  Uowarth, 
Pitsmoor,  for  group  of  decorative  p!ants  and  ferns;  Messrs. 
Harvey,  for  cut  flowers ;  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  Merstham,  for  show 
and  decorative  single  Chrysanthemums. 

NoFwioh  (Norfolk),  Not.  2l8t  to  23rd. 

The  Chrysanthemum  exhibition  of  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich 
Horticultural  Society  was  held,  as  usual,  in  the  St.  Andrew's 
Hall  on  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday  of  last  week.  The 
spacious  liall  looked  gay  with  the  united  efforts  of  gardeners  and 
nurserymen.  Messrs.  Hobbies,  Ltd.^  as  at  former  shows,  exhibit 
an  effective  stand.  It  has  been  said  more  than  once  that  the 
'Mums  have  pix>bably  attained  a  limit  in  their  development, 
and  as  far  as  this  applies  to  size,  nothing  abnormal  appeared 
to  break  previous  records.  Perhaps  this  is  a  blessing.  The  chief 
attraction  of  the  show  is  the  gioup  class,  for  which  a  challenge 
cup  is  given  by  I.  I.  Dawson  Paul,  Esq.  Mr.  I.  B.  Coaks,  the 
winner  nas  now  become  possessor  of  the  cup,  having  won  it  last 
year  as  well.  For  the  forty-eight  blooms,  first  prize  went  to  Sir 
Savile  Crossley,  Bart.,  and  second  to  Mr.  T.  A.  Rising  Ormesby ; 
third  to  the  Hon.  A.  J.  Mulholland,  Worlingham  Hall.  Such 
varieties  as  Flo  Penford,  Magnificent,  F.  S.  Vallis,  Algernon 
Davis,  Mrs.  W.  Knox,  and  Bessie  Godfrey  were  in  evidence  in 
the  first  exhibit,  The  class  for  thirty-six  blooms  were  also  well 
contested,  and  the  first  place  was  adjudicated  to  Mr.  H. 
Inglesby,  Sedgeford,  Lynn ;  second,  Bishop  Fisher,  with  a  nice 
lot ;  thiixi,  Col.  Rous.  In  the  class  for  twenty-four,  first  place 
was  given  to  Mr.  Robert  Holmes,  Tuckswood,  in  which  lot  three 
home  raised  seedlings  were  prominent,  viz.,  Commonwealth 
(white),  Norfolk  Blush,  and.  an  unnamed  one.  Second  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  M.  W\  L.  Brooke  with  a.  fine  bloom  of  Mrs.  W. 
Knox  and  of  F.  S.  Vallis.  In  other  classes  of  the  minor  lots,  the 
names  of  Lord  W^alsingham,  Mr.  B.  E.  Fletcher,  Rev,,^B.  F. 
Taylor,  Mr.  W.  P.  Molyneux,  Mr.  W.  J.  Birkbeck,  were  con^ 
spicuous.  Mr.  B.  E.  Fletcher  won  first  place  for  whites 
(Stadame  Carnot),  while  the  Hon  A.  J.  Mulholland  led  for 
yellows.  In  the  vase  section,  Mr.  Robert  Holmes  was  first  for 
six,  and  Lord  Walsingham  first  for  the  three.  Among  the  other 
plants,  six  creditable  pots  of  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  were 
staged  by  Dr.  Osborne.  He  also  had  verv  good  zonal  Pelar- 
goniums. Col.  Rous  led  for  six  orchids.  Other  names  of  prize- 
takers  were  Miss  Violet  Fellows,  Mr.  Rider  Haggard,  and  Mr. 
I.  B.  Coaks.  For  the  twelve  bunches  of  exotic  cut  flowers,  MJr. 
R.  Fellows,  Shottesham  Park,  took  first  ]5lace.  A  nice  lot  of 
double  Primulas  were  stagec)  by  Mr.  Louis  J.  Tillett,  M.P.— 
D.  C. 

Aberdeen,  N.B.,  Not.  22nd. 

Principal  Marshall  Lang,  C.V.O.,  Aberdeen  University, 
opened  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  Aberdeen  Chrysanthemum 
Society,  of  which  Her  Majesty  Queen  Alexandi^  is  i)atronees, 
on  Friday  in  the  Aberdeen  Music  Hall.  The  entries,  some  560, 
were  somewhat  similar  in  number  to  those  of  last  year, 
notwithstanding  the  unpropitious  season  ;  and  in  several  sections 
there  was  close  competition.  Messrs.  T.  Lunt,  Keir  KSardens, 
Dunblane,  and  D.  Nicoll,  For gandenny,  judged  the  cut  flowers; 
Messrs.  A.  Dunlop,  gardener  to  l)r.  James  A.  Campbell,  of 
Stracathro,  and  A.  M'Millan.  Lanark,  judged  the  pot  plants; 
while  Messrs.  J.  Grant,  Rothienorman,  and  A.  Robb,  Bruckley 
Castle  Gardens,  awarded  the  prizes  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
sections,  and  Mr.  Alexander  Smith,  florist,  Aberdeen,  in  the 
department  of  floral  decoration.  For  a  group  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums, arranged  in  semi-circular  form^  the  winner  was  Mr. 
Alexander  Douglas,  gardener  to  Mr.  Thomas  Ogilvie,  of  Kepple- 
stone,  with  a  good  collection  of  large  blooms. 
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Great  interest  was  taken  in  the  competition  for  the  society's 
challenge  cup — a  Large  handsome  silver  trophy,  presented  by 
presidents  and  patrons  of  the  society  for  the  best  twelve  vases 
of  Japanese  Chrysaivthemums  in  twelve  varieties,  three  blooms 
of  each.  A  ooncUtion  attached  to  the  trophy  is  tliat  it  be  held 
by  the  winner  for  one  year,  but  that  it  becomee  the  absolute 
property  of  the  person  who  may  be  the  winner  three  times, 
not  necessarily  in  succession.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Andrew  Hutton. 
gardener  to  Sir.  George  Keith,  of  Uaan,  near  Montrose,  had 
already  twice  won  the  trophy,  led  to  no  surprise  on  this  occasion 
when  it  was  announced  that  Jie  had  been  successful  for  a  third 
time,  and  that  he  thus  became  possessor.  He  undoubetdiv  won 
on  tne  merits  of  his  exhibits.  Prorime  accessit  to  the  winner 
of  the  challenge  cup  at  the  Scottish  Naional  Show  in  Edinburgh 
tie  other  week,  for  eight  vases  of  Japanese  Chrysanthemums, 
and  first  for  the  best  twelve  distinct  blooms  at  that  exhibition, 
Mr.  Hutton  brought  to  Abeixieen,  from  his  fine  collection  at 
Usan,  a;  selection  of  thirty-six  blooms,  which  it  would  have 
been  hard  to  beat  anywhere.  Thev  were  large,  finely  shaped, 
and  of  excellent  colour,  of  the  following  varieties:  R.  Vallis, 
Bessie  Godfrev,  Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller,  Olive  Miller,  Madame  G. 
Rivol,  Madame  R.  Cadbuiy,  Mrs.  J.  Lewis,  President  Viger, 
J.  H.  Silsbury,  Mrs.  W.  Knox.  J.  S.  Vallis,  and  Mrs.  G.  Mile- 
ham.  His  total  marks  were  106,  and  his  best  blootas  were  the 
F.  S.  Vallis.  In  this  collection  was  the  best  bloom  of  a  variety 
introduced  by  Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  which  secured  a  silver- 
gilt  medal  offered  by  Mr.  Wells.  This  successful  1903  novelty 
was  Mrs.  G.  Mileham.  The  winner  of  the  second  prize  was 
Mr.  A.  Morton,  gardener  to  the  Dowager  Countess  of  Seafield, 
Cullen  House,  who  had  102J  marks.  His  varieties  were  A.  Davis, 
Mrs.  Beckett,  Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller,  Mrs.  G.  Mileham,  Madame  G. 
Rivol,  Miss  StoTrford,  Jumbo,  J.  H.  Silsbury,  Bessie  Godfrey, 
H.  Stowe,  Madame  P.  Radaelli,  and  Mrs.  :F*.  W.  Vallis.  He 
scored  higher  marks  than  any  other  in  the  competition  for  one 
of  his  viases,  getting  11^  for  his  three  magnificent  blooms  of 
Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller,  while  his  next  three  in  order  of  merit  were 
those  of  A.  Davis,  which  secured  10.  Mr.  W.  Patterson,  gar- 
dener to  Mrs.  Lumsden,  of  Balmedie,  was  third,  with  91i,  hi*^ 
best  being  Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller  with  lOi,  and  Victoria  and  Albert 
with  10.  The  fourth  place  was  taken  by  Mr.  Edward  Joss, 
Sunnyside,  near  Montrose,  with  77.  Mr.  Morton  secured  the 
special  prizes  for  the  largest  and  best  Japanese  blooms  in  the 
show  with  two  of  his  Mrs.  Miller  exhibits.  Mr.  George  Jamie- 
son,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  Burton  Hall,  Lough- 
borough, was  again  to  the  front  this  year  witlT  exhibits  of  in- 
curved Chrysanthemums,  and  repeated  at  Aberdeen  his  successes 
at  Nottingham,  Loughborough,  and  other  English  centres.  He 
was  first  for  the  best  twelve  incurved  blooms  of  at  least  six 
varieties.  His  exhibit  included  the  varieties  Mrs.  Bryce,  Mrs. 
B.  Hankey,  W.  Biddle,  C.  Blick,  C.  H.  Curtis,  Mrs.  J.  Judson, 
Madame  Ferlat,  J.  Pascoe,  and  Souv.  de  W.  Clibran.  He  also 
won  a  special  prize  for  the  best  incurved  bloom  in  the  show, 
with  an  almost  perfect  specimen  of  C.  H.  Curtis.  In  the 
amateur  section  a  silver-gilt  medal,  presented  by  Messrs.  W. 
Wells,  for  the  best  bloom  of  a  variety  introduced  by  that  firm, 
was  ^ined  by  Mr.  J.  Jenkins,  sen.,  Woodside,  Aberdeen,  with 
a  capital  example  of  the  Mrs.  W.  Knox.  A  feature  of  the  table 
centre  decorations  in  this  amateur  section  was  th^  eflfective 
manner  in  which  a  number  of  the  newer  varieties  of  hardy  de- 
corative Chrysanthemums  were  introduced,  among  them  a  rich 
crimson  with  bronze  centre  named  **  Pride  of  Aberdeen,"  a 
specialty  of  Mr.  William  A.  Dustan,  florist,  Aberdeen. 

Messrs.  W.  W^elLs  and  Co.  were  awarded  a  gold  medal  for 
single  Chrysanthemums.  Another  of  the  society^  gold  medals 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  A.  Duston,  florist,  Aberdeen,  for  hardy 
decorative  Chrysanthemums.  Messrs.  George  Bunyard  and 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Maidstone,  Kent,  had  on  exhibition  about  twenty 
dishes  of  choice  Apples  and  Pears.  Special  notice  was  taken  of 
Norfolk  Beauty,  Christmas  Pearmain,  Newto^  Wonder,  and 
Lord  Derby  Apples,  and  the  Buerre  Alexandre  Lucas,  Glou 
Morceau,  and  Emile  d'Heyst  Pears.  Another  large  and  attrac- 
tive exhibit  of  more  than  a  dosen  kinds  of  fruit  vtar  from  Mr. 
A.  Burns,  New  Market,  Aberdeen,  while  Mr.  A.  Burns,  jun., 
Mr.  George  Smith,  and  Messrs.  Adam  and  Craigmyle,  had  an 
excellent  display  ot  bouquets,  wreaths,  and  crosses.  Mr.  James 
Robertson,  nurseryman,  Aberdeen,  exhibited  a  collection  of 
about  forty  different  kinds  of"  the  most  popular  Potatoes.  The 
diow  was  well  attended  on  Saturday  afternoon  and  evening, 
atid  the  arrangements  of  the  secretary,  Mr.  M.  H.  Sinclair, 
F.R.H.S.,  were  admirably  carried  out.— W.  W, 

Dundee  (Fopfarshire),  Nov.  22iid  and  23rd. 

The  Dundee  'Mum  Show  ranks  next  in  importance  of 
Scottish  shows  to  the  great  Edinburgh  display,  and  this  season, 
beinjt  a  week  later,  helped  rather  than  hindered  the  display, 
and  in  no  year  has  the  general  aspect  of  the  show  been  more 
attractive,  nor  the  quality  better  than  at  the  exhibition  held 
in  the  Kinnaird  Hall  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  the  22nd  and 
23rd  insts.  Tlie  hall  is  central  for  visitors,  but  the  available 
space  is  not  enough  for  such  an  extensive  display.     Tlie  leading 


ft^ature  was  the  cuni|>etition  for  twelve  vases,  three  blooms 
each,  and  this  proved  a  renewal  of  the  struggle  for  supremacy 
between  the  well-known  growers  ,Mr.  D.  Niooll,  Rossie,  and 
Mr.  Jas,  Beisant,  Castle  Huntly— first  and  second  in  the  order 
named  at  Edinburgh  the  previous  week,  they  were  both  ini 
grand  fighting  trim,  and  staged  quite  up  to  the  Edinburgh 
standard.  Again  Mr.  NicoU  won  a  well-fought  fight,  his  twelve 
vases  being  clearly  ahead,  though  he  had  by  no  means  a  runaway 
victory ;  his  exhibit  was  composed  of  J.  H.  Silsbury,  Henry 
Stowe,  Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller  (grand),  Madame  RivqJ,  Lady  Conyers, 
Mrs.  C.  Beckett,  W.  King  Mrs.  G.  Mileham,  Ethel  Fitzroy, 
Madame  Cadbury,  Madame  P.  Radaelli,  and  Mrs.  F.  W.  Vallis. 
Mr.  Beisant's  blooms  were  of  similar  varieties;  F.  S.  Vallis, 
Madame  Rivol,  Walter  Jinks,  Algernon  Davis,  and  Madame  P. 
Radaelli  were  very  prominent  for  fine  quality.  Mr.  Duncan 
Campbell  (gardener  Carbet  Castle)  was  a  good  third.  For  eight 
vases  the  same  competitors  were  first,  second,  and  third  in  the 
s^me  order,  and  for  six  vases,  Mr.  R.  McNaughton,  Battleby, 
Poi-th,  won  the  Smeeton  medal  with  a  good  ejcnibit.  Vases  of 
decorative  varieties  and  of  singles  were  a  prominent  and  pleas- 
ing feature,  Mr,  J.  Beats,  Binrock,  Dundee,  being  chief  winner. 
In  the  amateurs*  classes  for  cut  flowers.  Mr  .J.  Higgins, 
Anstruther,  took  the  leading  prizes  with  very  meritorious  ex- 
hibits. There  was  al^o  a  nice  show  of  bouquets  and  baskets  of 
'Mums,  Mr.  Beats  gaining  first  place  in  both  classes. 

Plants,  though  not  so  numerous  as  usual,  were  of  good 
quality.  Only  one  group  was  staged,  but  was  very  attractive, 
Mr.  j'.  R.  Befits  was  the  exhibitor.     Disbudded  plants  in  small 

Sots  were  quite  a  feature,  and  were  most  attractive.  Mr.  G. 
cott,  Seat h wood,  taking  leading  position  with  very  neat  plants 
of  Nellie  Pockett  and  Cheltoni  (yellow);  amongst  other  plants 
Salvias  and  Begonias  were  well  shown.  The  display  of^  fruit 
was  very  limited,  but  fair  in  q^uality.  Vegetables  were  plentiful 
and  fine,  made  ouite  a  show  m  themselves.  Mr.  Jas.  Kinnear 
was  first  for  collection  with  an  excellent  display.  Mr.  R. 
McNaughton  was  first  for  Leeks  of  superb  quality.  The  local 
nurserymen  made  a  good  display,  especially  of  floral  decorative 
work  of  most  meritorious  description,  Messrs.  Laird  and 
Sinclair  showing  a  handsome  table  of  designs  and  an  attractive 
dinner  table  decoration.  Mr.  Wm.  Watt,  Dundee^  exhibited 
floral  designs  of  great  artistic  merit,  and  of  very  choice  flowers. 
Messrs.  D.  and  W.  Croll  had  also  beautiful  designs  with  table 
and  other  deoonative  plants.  Messrs.  Storrie  and  Storrie  had 
more  of  a  nursery  exhibit,  showing  well  in  fruit  trees  in  pots, 
lightened  up  with  Salvias  and  other  flowering  plants.— T.  M.  E. 

Winter-flowering  Carnation. 

The  schedule  of  prises  for  the  next  show  of  the  Winter- 
flowering  Carnation  Society,  to  be  held  dn  December  11,  is  a 
decided  advance  upon  previous  schedules.  Quite  a  number  of 
new  classes  are  added,  affording  opportunities  for  gardeners  and 
amateurs  who  grow  a  limited  number,  and  for  trade  growers 
who  grow  either  large  or  small  quantities,  to  compete.  The 
society  has  for  its  object  the  extension  of  the  culture  and  im- 
provemenft  of  winter-flowering  Carnations.  The  minimum 
yearly  subscriptioa  is  58.,  and  subscribers  are  entitled  to  ad- 
mission tickets,  and  to  enter  the  competitive  classes  without 
paring  extra  fees.  The  show  will  be  held  in  the  conservatories 
of  "the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  an  ideal  place 
for  an  exhibition  of  this  description.  All  interested  in  Carna- 
tions, who  have  not  yet  become  members  of  the  society,  may 
communicate  with  the  honorary  secretary,  Mr.  Hay  ward 
Mathias,  ''Lucerne,*'  Stubbington,  Fareham,  Hants.  The  two 
preceding  shows  were  eminently  successful,  and  in  view  of  a 
larger  prize  Est,  the  committee  is  sanguine  of  the  finest  display 
of  Carnaitions  ever  seen  in  England  being  on  view  on  December 
11.  Certificates  of  merit  will  be  awarded  to  new  varieties  ap- 
proved of  by  the  floml  committee.  A  variety  must  gain  at 
least  thirty  points  to  entitle  it  to  first  first  class  certificate,  and 
twenty-five  points  to  entitle  it  to  award  of  merit.  Points  are 
awarded  as  follows  :— 
Colour      5  points. 

OlZG  •••  •••  •••  •••  •••  •••  •*•  •*•  **'  »* 

Fragrranoe         ^  »> 

Substance         J  •» 

Calyx       J^  »» 

General  appearance j  „ 

Length  and  subatance  of  stem     ^  n 

Habit  of  plant 5  „ 

Newport  (Mon.)  Gardeners'. 

Mr.  Kitlev,  of  Messrs.  Garraway  and  Co.,  Bristol,  read  a 
paper  on  ''The  Duties  of  a  Gardener*'  (November  13).  The 
duties  of  a  gardener,  he  said,  were  never-ending.  If  a  boy's 
ambition  was  to  be  a  gardener,  he  must  make  up  his  mind  for 
liard  work,  and  if  he  did  not  take  an  interest  in  it  he.  would 
come  to  the  conclusion  it  was  one  of  the  worst  callings  under  the 
sun.  Young  gardeners  were  stmngly  recommended  to  keep  a 
diary  of  all  work  done,  and  of  the  happenings  around.  The 
usual  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded. 
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Oxera  pnlcbella. 


This  plant  is  one  of  the  most  handsome  warm  greenhouse 
subjects  I  am  acquainted  with.  The  smooth  bright  green  leaves 
and  white  flowers  produce  a  most  charming  picture.     This  Oxera 


plant  must  be  afiForded  plenty  of  light ;  in  fact  it  cannot  have  too 
much— full  exposure  to  the  sun  will  not  harm  it.  Train  it  on 
the  glass  end  x)f  a  house,  up  a  rafter,  or  along  the  roof,  say 
where  there  is  a  lantern  top.  The  finest  plant  bearing  the 
greatest  number  of  flowers  I  have  met  with  was  trained  on  the 
end  of  a  cool  stove,  winter  temperature  55deg  to  60deg.       A 


Flower  Trusses  of  Oxera  pulchella. 


is  an  extremely  free  growing,  slirubbj;  climber,  producing  im- 
mense cymee  of  flowers  during  the  winter  months.     They  are 
f?i^  P'"^"^^^  ^^^  axillary  and  terminally,  on  the  ripened 
wood,  therefore  to  secure  the  proper  ripening  of  the  wood  the 


moderate  temperature  is  needed  to  flower  this  plant  properly. 
Although  it  will  live  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse,  it  does  not 
succeed  nearly  so  well  as  when  given  warmer  oonoitions.  It  is 
by  no  means  particular  as  to  sou,  but  a  good  friable  loam  with 
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perfect  drainage  suits  it  best.  It  is  easily  propagated  m  the 
QBtial  way,  or  it  can  be  grown  from  seeds  wnich  are  produced 
ratber  freely ;  but  to  my  mind  cuttings  are  best.  They  should 
be  inserted  round  the  sides  of  60-aized  pots,  filled  with  sandy 
aofl,  and  plunged  in  the  propa^ting  pit,  where  the  cuttings 
will  form  roots  in  a  few  weeks.  Then  if  potted  oflf  and  liberally 
treated  they  may  be  expected  to  flower  in  about  a  year.  The 
early  spring  is  a  good  time  to  take  the  cuttings. — A.  English, 
Culham  Court  Gardens,  Henley-on-Thamee,  Berks. 

[Some  years  ago,  when  we  figured  the  flowers  of  this  plant, 
enquiries  were  made  as  to  where  it  could  be  procured,  the 
nnrserymen  not  seeming  to  have  it.  We  hope  that  such  is  not 
the  ease  now.  We  truet  no  one  will  write  to  our  correspondent 
privately.— Ed.] 


Imt  Gtidenen'  Deialn. 


We  have  lefetera  in  hand,  upon  the  foUowinjir  subjeots    (Satardayi 
Kovember23rd):— 


Aobiraenes 

Aspuagiu 

Aiiileas 

Beans  in  pots 

Beds  for  oertain  shiubs 

Borden,  Herbaoeoos 

plant 
Calanthee  (two) 
Calcaolarias, 

Herbaceoas 
Celosias 
Cinerarias 
Can>ati<xi8,  Winter- 

tLowermg 
Carnations,  Malmaiaon 


Cotoneaster 

horizo  Dtalis 
Cyolament  (two) 
Crotons  (two) 
Conservator^,  The 
Diary,  Keepm^  a 
Figs 

Guden  refuse 
Herbs,  Calinazy 
House-washing 
Lachenaliaa 
Melons  (two) 
Mottoes 
Onions  (two) 
Paeonies,  Herbaceous 
Pelargoniums,  Zonal 


Peaohes  (two) 
Plants  for  walls 
Planning,  Hints  on 
Poinsettia,  The 
Pollination 
Bookery  and 

herbaceous  borders 
•  Bockery  under  glass,  A 
Boses 
Salvias 
Sazifra8[as 
Science  in  gardening 
Shrubs,  Hardy 
Tropaeolums 
Watering 


•-•  The  priae  is  awarded  to  Mr.  Ralph  E.  Arnold,  The 
Gardens,  Cirencester  House,  Cirencester,  Cnoucestershire,  for 
his  letter  on  "Autumn  Effects." 

Autamn  Effect. 

A  morning  In  late  October:  the  mist,  very  dense  at  seven 
o'clock,  has  developed  at  eleven  into  bright  sunshine.  It  glints 
on  the  sombre  foliage  of  the  Cedar  trees,  throwing  them  into 
bold  relief,  and  it  then  x^isses  from  the  Cedars  to  the  Horse 
Chestnuts,  showing  the  amazing  variety  of  colour  which  these 
grand  trees  display.  Green,  orange,  vellow,  bronze,  shades  of 
red,  all  are  represented  in  the  beautiful  drapery  of  the  Horse 
Chestnut.  A  striking  oontia&t  is  formed  oy  the  sun-kissed 
Chestnut  and  the  Evergreen  Oak  with  its  sombre  clothing.  Near 
to  the  Oak  a  Silver  Birch  is  growing,  and  its  bark  does  indeed 
closely  resemble  the  noble  metal  as  it  is  illuminated  bv  the 
morning  sun.  On  the  ground  the  dead  foliage  of  the 
humble  Bracken  forms  a  pleasing  contrast  to  its  lordly  com- 
panion. A  breeze  which  is  blowing  at  the  time  causes  a  slight 
rustle  among  the  fallen  leaves,  but  it  also  has  another  effect. 
A  little  brown  ball,  perched  on  the  limb  of  a  Larcfh  tree,  hurriedly 
begins  to  climb  higher,  and  a  beautiful  pi<7ture  is  formed  by  the 
squirrel  threading  its  way  among  the  autumn  foliage.  Sir 
Squirrel,  having  gained  the  top  of  the  tree,  sits  upon  its  hind 
legs,  and  takes  a  survey  of  its  surroundings ;  but  the  noise  of  a 
breaking  twig  causes  it  to  hop  on  to  the  next  tree,  and  then  to 
the  next,  and  so  on,  until  it  is  lost  to  sight.  The  cause  of  its 
hurried  flight  is  soon  discovered.  The  bushes  part,  and  a  '^  lord 
of  creation,"  dressed  in  velveteens,  and  carrying  a  gun,  breaks 
through  the  dense  undergrowth.  He  has  not  yet  seen  us,  so 
mindful  of  a  notice  which  we  passed  on  the  outskirts  of  the  wood 
warning  us  that  *^  Trespassers  will  be  prosecuted,"  we  go  quietly 
on  our  way. 

Patches  of  brilliant  colour  are  given  to  the  hedgerows  by  the 
ripe  fruit  of  the  Hawthorn,  upon  which  a  gay  bullfinch  is  con- 
tentedly feeding,  while  upon  a  Hazle  twig,  a  few  yards  distant, 
sits  a  thrush,  oiscoursine  musically.  The  sun  plays  dancingly 
npon  the  dislant  hills,  while  at  their  base  a  small  lake  resemUes 
a  gleaming  jewel  set  in  this  beautiful  multi-coloured  back- 
ground. Overhead,  on  the  decayed  branch  of  a  Beech  tree,  a 
gaily  tinted  fungus  is  thriving,  and  looking  not  in  the  very 
least  like  the  forerunner  of  death.  A  late  Colchicum  nestles 
among  the  dead  ferns  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  the  warm  brown 
colour  of  which  forms  a  beautiful  contrast  to  the  lovely  rosy- 
pink  of  the  autumn  Crocus.  A  Jittle  glade  is  reached,  in  which 
a  natural  rockery  is  the  chief  feature ;  and  the  weather-beaten 
stones,  which  have  withstood  the  storms  of  many  winters,  some- 
how lead  one's  thoughts  into  higher  channels,  and  one  is  bound 
to  ask  oneself  the  question,  Where  did  all  the  beauties  of  Nature 
have  their  origin?  and  one  is  then  forced  to  recognise  the  pre- 
!«:ence  of  a  Being  mightier  than  we  are.— Ralph    E.    Arnold, 


The  CoTerlDg  of  Walli. 

I  may  be  excused  for  writing  about  these  at  this  time  of 
the  year.  A  short  time  ago  I  saw  a  very  pretty  fernery  made 
out  of  a  wall  that  used  to  be  unsatisfactory.  It  was  decided 
to  throw  out  the  climbers  and  plant  ferns.  The  method  adopted 
WTas  as  follows:  wire  nettins  was  procured,  and  cut  into  the 
length  of  wall  to  be  coverea;  then  short  blocks  of  wood  were 
spiked  into  the  wall,  at  a  distance  of  4ft  apart,  while  along 
the  bottom  a  piece  of  timber  4in  by  6in  was  naued.  The  netting 
was  then  fixed  on,  and  to  the  blocks  to  a  heignt  of  5ft.  The 
soil  was  thrown  m  from  the  top  of  the  netting  and  rammed 
firm  with  a  pole,  and  this  method  was  followed  until  the  top 
of  the  wall  was  reached,  when  the  netting  was  fixed  to  another 
piece  of  timber.  Now  comes  the  planting:  what  shall  we  use? 
After  the  ferns  have  been  lodced  over  we  find  we  can  do  without 
several  pots  of  Adiantum  ouneatum,  A.  capillu&- Veneris,  Pteris 
tremula,  P.  Wimsetti,  P.  cristata  variegata,  and  other  varietias 
If  any  fancy  work  is  wanted  pockets  can  be  made  with  cork  and 
be  tied  to  the  meshes  of  the  netting.  These  could  be  filled  with 
Asparagus  Sprengeri  or  Adiantum  caudatum,  and  such  like 
plants.  It  muat  be  remembered  that  they  require  plenty  of 
water,  and  arrangements  should  be  made  to  cope  with  them. — 
J.,  Kilonllen,  Co.  KiMara. 

Tha  Bdaeatbn  of  Yonag  Qardaaen. 
It  is  admitted  on  all  cidea  that  this  extremely  important 
subject  has  received  far  too  little  attention  in  the  past,  par- 
ticularly in  private  gardens.  No  dOubt  there  have  becoi  ex- 
ceptions to  this  rule,  but  generally  there  eeems  ih  have  bc»en 
too  much  of  the  ^'finaout  for  yourself"  business  about  it.  This 
may  be  very  well  after  a  young  fellow  is  upon  the  right  track, 
for  *'wit  bought  is  better  than  wit  taught."  But  here  lies  a 
difficulty,  for  if  left  to  oneself  it  takes  time  to  find  out  i^  rieht 
lines  to  work  on.  Of  the  practical  side,  one  obtains  a  fair 
drilling  in  any  w^l  kept  garden,  although  the  why  and  where- 
fore may  not  be  fully  explained,  and  this  is  the  part  that  is, 
or  has  been,  so  much  neglected.  Of  course,  if  we  have  no  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  we  cannot  teach  it  to  others.  Probably 
the  almost  total  discontinuance  ol  the  apprentice  system  may 
have  something  to  do  with  this.  '  But  the  man  with  tne  greatest 
knowledge  of  Uiese  things  would  make  the  best  workman.  One 
is  thanklul  that  the  outlook  is  brighter.  Here  is  the  Journal 
opening  its  pages  for  the  express  benefit  of  young  gaideners; 
also  the  B.G.A.,  with  its  splendid  journal.  Every  young'gar- 
dener  should  procure  it.  Garden  literature  of  all  sorts  is  pub- 
lished, and  there  are  examinations,  garden  libraries,  mutual 
improvement  societies,  &c.  I  appeal  to  aU  young  fellows  to 
take  advantage  of  every  opportunity  for  improvement.  Three 
good  cheap  books  for  beginners  are,  "Primer  of  Horticulture," 
by  Wright;  "  Chemistry  of  the  Garden,"  Cousins;  and  "Primer 
of  Botany,"  Hooker.— G.  H.  Head. 

Toong  Oardenen  and  Trade  Unionism. 

I  am  a  novice  in  the  art  of  essay  writing ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  I  have  made  a  mistake  in  choosing  for  my  maiden  effort 
a  subject  which  perhaps  would  have  been  better  left  alone, 
instead  of  the  more  general  method  of  the  tyro,  who  sets  himself 
to  describe  the  culture  and  management  of  some  popular  plant 
or  choice  fruit.  Nevertheless,  I  assert  that  the  whole  question 
of  co-operation  among  garden  employees,  to  their  mutual  benefit 
or  otherwise,  becomes  more  and  more  acute  as  the  ^reat  wave  of 
socialism  sweeps  over  the  country,  and  it  is  requisite  that  all 
bothyites  give  the  matter  their  careful  consideration.  Indeed, 
the  debate  in  the  bothy  is  probably  one  of  the  best  means  at 
the  disposal  of  the  young  journeyman  for  threshing  out  difficult 
points  m  connection  with  any  subject  that  may  crop  up.  No 
doubt  many  readers  of  the  ''  Domain  "  can  call  to  miiM  exciting 
discussions,  when  even  the  most  tongued-tied  would  grow  fiery 
and  eloquent,  not  always  on  gardening  topics  either.  We  must 
all  recognise  the  fact  that  those  two  great  forces,  Capital  and 
Ijabour,  will  not  work  hand  and  hand,  but  are  perpetually  striv- 
ing one  against  the  ^other,  and  on  the  whole,  up  to  the  present, 
the  former  has  more  than  held  its  own,  though  of  late  labour 
unions  have  become  more  and  more  aggressive,  as  if  determined 
to  cripple  capital  to  its  death. 

This  movement  has  spread  to  the  oldest  profession  in  the 
world,  and  we  find  oursefves  confronted  with  the  alternative  of 
either  joining  our  fellow  workers  in  the  great  upheaval,  or 
sticking  to  our  employers  and  fighting  against  his  or  their 
opponents.  I  confess  that  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  quite 
in  the  fog,  hardly  knowing  which  path  to  follow,  and  no  doubt 
there  are  many  in  a  like  predicament.  These  questions  we  have 
to  face :  Is  the  time  ripe  for  the  formation  of  any  society  and 
association  to  compel  employers  to  ^ive  us  what  they  will  not 
of  their  own  accord r*  Are  we  doing  justice  to  our  masterc,  who 
in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  against  them,  generally  treat 
us  with  fair  consideration  ?  and  more  important  still,  shall  we  be 
able  to  compel  employers  to  yield  to  our  demands  ?  I  say  most 
emphatically,  Nol  and  this  is  the  key  to  the  whole^  situation, 
for  it  seems  to  me  that  any  association  or  trades  union  formed 
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for  such  a  purpose  would  be  perfectly  useless.  We  all  know  why 
the  employer  of  gardeners  holds  the  whip  hand.  To  him  we  are 
ministers  of  pleasure,  and  it  follows  that  if  everyone  of  ue  left 
his  service,  tne  loss  of  the  luxury  of  a  well-kept  garden  would 
affect  him  only  in  a  very  trifling  manner.  Of  course,  this  is  an 
altogether  different  state  of  affairs  to  that  which  prevails  in 
other  great  industries  of  the  land,  where  tk<»usan<is  of  men  are 
employed  in  producing  the  necessaries  of  life.  These  men  have 
the  power  to  obtain  their  ends,  simply  because  their  employer 
would  ruin  himself  and  injure  the  country  by  .refusing  their 
idemands.  So  on  the  whole  I  think  we  shall  do  well  to  let  the 
B.'G.A.  and  kindred  societies  alone  for  the  present  at  all  events. 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  majorit»y  of  employers  in  this 
country  will  meet  us  in  the  matter  of  increased  pay  and  shorter 
hours  if  we  only  approach  them  in  the  proper  spirit. — Alfred 
Burton,  Brocket  Gardens,  Hatfield,  Hertfordshire. 

The  Maanen  of  Toang  Oftrdenen. 

To  break  away  for  once  from  the  much-beaten  track  of 
cultural  notes  in  the  "Domain,'*  I  choose  for  my  subject  "The 
Manners  of  Young  Gardeners.''  That  manners  make  a  gentle- 
man is  well  known,  be  he  pot- washer,  journeyman,  foreman,  or 
head  gardener.  One  will  nnd  it  is  much  easier  to  get  on  with 
one*s  fellowmen  if  we  "Do  to  others  as  we  would  that  they 
should  do  to  us."  It  is  not  when  we  are  speaking  with  the 
"  boss,"  whom  we  have  to  salute,  or  in  the  presence  <rf  ladies, 
that  good  breeding  is  alone  seen.  It  is  when  something  goes 
wrong,  say  in  the  bothy,  or  over  the  dinner  table,  or  at  work, 
that  the  well-bred  young  man  is  seen.  To  my  way  of  viewing 
things,  the  god  of  to-day  is  dress.  Now  my  advice  is,  dress 
nicely  and  decently,  but  first  and  foremost  cultivate  good 
manners.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  bowing  and  scraping  to  every 
second  person  one  meets,  but  that  which  makes  us  treat  those 
under  us  as  gentlemen  treat  us,  i.e.,  honestly  and  straight- 
forwardly. 

Another  thing  I  feel  very  strong  about  with  young  fellows  is 
bad  language  (not  that  I  think  gahdeners  are  more  at  fault 
than  other  young  felloT\'s).  But  there  are  to  be  found  some  who, 
whether  in  company  or  at  work,  are  very  "manly,"  and  who 
grace  their  big  stories  by  the  most  foul-mouthed  talk,  which 
in  most  oases  is  nothing  but  a  bad  habit,  and  could  easily  be 
got  rid  of.  In  the  course  of  convei-sation  with  a  lady  once,  she 
remarked  to  me  that  she  "Didn't  think  much  of  the  gardeners 
in  the  neighbourhood."  It  is  to  alter  this  we  must  try,  and 
in  doing  so  we  shall  compel  such  ladies  to  say  of  us,  as  gar- 
deners, that  they  are  a  straightforward,  honest,  gentlemanly 
lot  of  fellows.— C.  R. 

The  Satupday  Half-holiday. 

I  should  like  to  pen  a  few  words  in  favour  of  the  half- 
holiday.  The  matter  has,  from  time  to  time,  been  sifted 
through  the  pages  of  our  "Domain,"  but  it  has  of  late  been 
neglected.  I  am  pleaised  to  say  I  am  one  of  the  lucky  ones, 
having  dropped  into  a  situation  where  the  Saturday  half-holiday 
has  become  quite  an  established  thing,  and  as  I  have  been  here 
since  the  beginning  of  June  I  am  thus  able  to  remark  how  the 
work  can  be  done.  I  must  admit  during  the  time  I  was  em- 
ployed at  Wilminster  Park,  Henley,  where  our  time  was  from 
six  till  six  through  the  summer,  and  five  o'clock  Saturdays,  it 
was  of  ton  a  scramble  to  get  done.  I  was  of  opinion  the  Satur- 
day half-holiday  could  never  be  established ;  but  here,  in  a 
very  much  larger  establishment,  with  seventeen  glass  houses,  it 
is  worked  with  ease.  Every  man  leaves  at  one  o'clock,  except 
the  man  on  duty,  *md  as  wehave  a  third  week  on  duty,  it  there- 
fore gives  the  men  under  glass  the  same  opportunity  to  enjoy 
their  Saturday  afternoons  as  those  outside.  This  year  has  bee.n 
rather  a  wet  one ;  at  the  same  time  I  have  experienced  several 
hot  Saturday  afternoons,  and  have  got  throu^  the  work,  and 
I  find  it  can  be  done  if  the  duty-man  is  willing  to  do  it. 
Although  there  are  several  prejudices  against  it,  much  good 
has  been  derived  from  notes  in  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  in 
many  establishments  from  which  the  holiday  once  a  week  has 
been  staiiied.  I  hope  soone  of  our  "Domain"  writers  will  give 
the  movement  anotner  push,  as,  if  it  oan  be  a  success  in  large 
establishments,  I  feel  sure  it  can  be  managed  in  smaller  places. 
As  this  place  is  situated  about  five  milrs  from  a  town,  I  think 
it  is  a  great  advantage  for  married  men,  who  can  go  to  the  town 
shopping  in  the  afternoon,  instead  of  on  Saturday  evening, 
whicn  has  hitherto  been  the  case.  Of  course,  I  agree  that  in 
the  early  months  of  the  year  the  man  on  duty  would  find  plenty 
of  work;  but  even  then  it  can,  to  my  mind,  be  managed.  I 
should  certainly  like  to  see  it  become  a  general  thing  in  every 
establishment  throughout  the  country,  as,  in  my  opinion  there 
is  no  other  man  who  deserves  a  holiday  more  than  the  gardener  ; 
and  where  young  men  indulge  in  sports,  such  as  football  lind 
cricket,  or  where  a  large  number  belong  to  the  Volunteers  in 
their  respective  districts,  it  gives  them  a  chance  of  seeking  a 
little  pleasure.  This  is  honestly  earned  throughout  the  week. 
The  Saturday  half-holiday  would  strengthen,  instead  of  weaken, 
the  Tanks  of  gaixleners.— J.  Xibbs,  Hollington  Gardens,  New- 
bury. 
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Hardy  Frnlt  Garten. 


RASPBERRIES.— In 

these,  deep  culture  i 
is  in  great  measure  i  „, 

help  during  a  dry  season  in  the  retention  of  moisture,  and 
as  acting  as  a  reserve  store  of  food  for  the  roots  that  do  strike 
down  rather  deeper  than  the  rule.  The  usual  recommendatioiL 
in  connection  with  newily  planted  Raspberries  is  that  they  should 
be  cut  down  to  a  few  inches  of  the  soil.  We  have  proved  this 
to  be  absolutely  unnecesaanr.  Directly  the  canes  are  in  poai- 
tion,  the  tips  are  taken  off  with  a  pair  of  shears;  the  oanes 
in  the  succeeding  season,  thrown  up  from  these  slightly 
shortened  ones,  were  as  strong  as  or  even  stronger  than  many 
we  have  seen  from  shortened  canes.  The  practice  of  wiring 
Raspberries  has  become  more  general  than  forme n?y,  and  one 
seldom  sees  them  supported  to  stakes.  Undoubtedly  posts  and 
wire  strained  from  tnem  are  the  best  means  of  support.  Some 
of  the  best  varieties  are  Superlative,  Baumfortn^s  Seedling, 
Carter's  Prolific,  and  Norwich  Wonder.  Some  growers  have  a 
decided  preference  for  Hornet ;  this  a  heavy  cropper,  but  is,  in 
oftr  land  at  any  rate,  not  of  first-class  quality. 

APPLES.— For  planting  in  smaU  gardens  or  for  market 
there  is  no  better  form  of  tree  than  the  open  bush  grown  on 
the  Panadise  stock.  We  should  not  recommend  planting  closer 
than  10ft,  though  (Less  distances  are  advised  by  some  writers. 
WTien  planted  too  closely  the  time  is  almost  sure  to  come  when 
the  trees  will  be  too  thick,  provided  healthy  growth  is  made. 
The  grower  wi..l  then  be  under  the  necessity  of  thinning  oat 
the  ti-ees  b>;  removal  or  by  heavy  pruning.  Both  practices  it  is 
well  to  avoid  if  possible.  Trees  for  forming  large  heads  as 
standards  must  be  worked  on  the  Cnab^  and  there  are  certain 
soils  and  localities  where  the  Apple,  m  whatever  form  it  is 
grown,  is  best  worked  on  the  Crab. 

PLANTING.— We  have  had  but  few  days  which  could  be 
described  as  favourable  for  the  work  of  planting  so  far,  especi- 
ally where  the  soil  is  naturally  wet  and  heavy.  We  are  taking 
advantage  of  every  opportunity  when  the  surface  soi6  is  soffi- 
ciently  dry  for  working  upon  to  get  the  work  of  planting 
finished ;  those  who  have  light  land  with  which  to  deal  wiUi  not 
encounter  the  same  amount  of  difficulty  as  those  who  have 
clayey  land  to  pilant. 

PEARS.— For  yielding  a  quick  return  Peara  worked  upon  the 
Quince  are  preferable  to  those  upon  the  free  stock.  Worked 
upon  this  stock  the  trees  are  apt  to  flower  early,  and  in  exposed 
positions  will  suffer  from  frost  and  cold  winds.  For  planting 
against  wa^ls  and  in  sheltered  gardens  this  is  the  stock  to  use, 
but  where  space  is  unlimited  and  early  bearing  is  not  an  essen- 
tial the  Pear  stock  is  worthy  more  than  a  passing  consideration. 
Those  intending  to  plant  Pears  should  note  that,  without  doubt, 
they  succeed  far  best  upon  a  gravelly  site,  though  upon  such  a 
subsoii  it  naturally  follows  that  generous  treatment  should  be 
given  the  trees  when  they  come  to  a  bearing  stage,  otherwise 
the  fruits,  though  they  will  usually  be  clean,  will  be  small,  and 
not  of  the  best  quality.  For  utilising  space  against  warm  walls 
only  the  best  varieties  should  be  chosen.  Marie  Louise,  Dovenn4 
du  Comice,  and  similar  sorts.  It  is  a  great  waste  of  valuable 
space  to  plant  the  coarser  varieties  in  such  positions.  We  have 
before  now  seen  Vicar  of  Winkfield  planted  a^inst  a  south  wall, 
a  fine  looking  Pear,  but  deplorably  lacking  in  quality.— J.  W., 
Evesham. 

Frnlt  Forcing. 

CHERRY  HOUSE.— The  pruning  of  the  trees  must  be  at- 
tended to,  though  this  be  a  light  affair  where  the  trees  have 
been  reguliarly  stopped  during  growth  and  are  full  grown. 
Shoots  not  wanted  for  extension  or  filliing  vacant  spaces  should 
be  cut  back  to  about  an  inch  from  the  base  of  the  current  year  s 
growth,  and  the  worn  out  spurs  as  well  as  the  dead  may  be  re- 
moved. The  terminal  shoots,  i»  the  case  of  young  trees  not  full 
size,  must  not  be  shortened  unless  the  extremity  d  the  trellis  is 
reached,  and  the  central  shoot  of  young  trees  will  require  to  be 
cut  back  as  may  be  necessary  to  originate  shoots  for  filling  up 
the  space  regularly,  care  being  always  taken  to  prune  to  a  wood 
bud.  Fan  training  is  the  most  eligible  system,  particulariy 
suited  to  the  Cherry,  as  it  admits  of  replacincc  any  branch  that 
may  fall'  a  prey  to  gumming.  The  house  should  have  a  thorough 
cleaning,  the  trees  being  dressed  with  an  insecticide  after 
washing  with  softsoapy  water.  A  composition  formed  of  a  s(^u- 
tion  of  softsoap  4oz  to  half  a  gallon  of  water,  one  quart  of 
tobacco  juice  diluted  with  a  similar  quantity  of  hot  water,  with 
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slaked  lime  and  flowers  of  sulphur  in  equal  parts  sufl&cient  to 
form  a  thin  paint,  is  an  excellent  dressing  for  Cherry  trees, 
applying  with  a  brush,  being  careful  not  to  injure  the  buds. 
The  roof  lights  need  not  be  put  on  until  the  time  arrives  for 
starting  the  trees,  which  miay  be  with  the  new  year  to  have 
Cherries  ripe  in  April  and  May. 

LATE  HOUSES  OF  GRAIPES.— Take  every  possible  pre- 
caution against  damp.  Drip  is  fatal  to  any  ripe  Grapes,  more 
particularly  late  ones,  a  single  drop  getting  inside  a  bunch  being 
sufficient  to  spoil  it,  as  the  decay  rapidly  spreads.  Drip  is  often 
caused  by  keeping  the  house  closed  and  the  pipes  cola,  so  that 
moisture  condenses  on  the  berries  and  spot  is  the  inevitable  con- 
sequence^  while  when  the  house  is  closed  and  a  gentle  warmth 
in  pipes,  the  moisture  is  condensed  on  theg.assand  falls  fix>m  the 
•  rafters  or  sashbars  on  to  the  Qrapes.  This  can  be  obviated  by 
employing  drip-proof  rafters  and  sash  bars  in  the  construction 
of  tbe  roof.  But  even  with  these  it  is  common,  where  early 
ventilation  is  neglected  on  fine  days,  for  moisture  to  be  con- 
densed on  the  berries.  -A  little  air  and  gentle  warmth  in  the 
Eipes  dissipates  the  moisture  and  prevents  decay  in  the  berries, 
ut  too  much  heat  and  too  dry  air  causes  the  Grapes  to  slirivel. 
Seek,  therefore,  a  cool,  dry,  and  equable  temperature,  40deg  to 
45deg  being  sufficient  for  ther thick-skinned  varieties,  and  50deg 
for  Muscats.  Keep  the  house  closed  in  damp  weather,  and  M^hen 
clear  admit  air  freely.  Remove  aM  leaves  as  they  become  ripe, 
avoiding  sweeping,  as  dust  impairs  the  appearance  of  the 
Gnapes. — G.  A.,  St.  Albans,  Herts. 

The  Plant  Honses. 

WIXTER-FLOWERIXG  SUBJECTS.-A  number  of  plants 
included  under  this  headinc;  are  in  flower  or  showing  the  buds. 
Occasional  applications  of  weak  liquid  manure  wiU  be  beneficial. 
Some  of  the  plants  it  is  necessary  to  grow  in  an  intermediate 
house  can  be  safely  moved  to  the  warm  end  of  the  greenhouse 
when  in  flower.  It  is  usualiy  an  easy  matter  to  maintain  a  few 
degrees  higher  temperature  at  the  end  of  the  house,  where  the 
hot  water  pipes  enter,  by  giving  rather  less  air.  During  favour- 
able weather,  damping  of  the  paths  and  stages  will  be  neces- 
sary in  the  portion  of  the  house  maintained  at  a  slightly  higher 
temperature.  The  following  plants  will  do  well  in  such  a  posi- 
tion :  Plumbago  rosea,  Jacobinia  coccinea,  Reinwardtia  trigyna, 
R.  tetragyna,  winter-flowering  Beeonias  (socotiana  hybrids), 
Dfiedalacanthus  nervosus  (syn.  -Eranthemum  pulchellum), 
Euphorbia  (Poinsettia)  pulcherrima,  and  E.  fulgens  (syn.  E. 
jacquinispflora). 

PELARGONIUMS.— The  Bonal  varieties  will  require  suffi- 
cient fire  heat  to  maintain  a  night  temperature  of  SOdeg  F., 
rising  to  55deg  F.  Air,  little  or  much,  according  to  the  outside 
temperature,  should  be  left  on  the  house  at  night,  for  the  air 
in  the  house  must  be  dry  and  buoyant  if  the  flowers  are  to  open 
satisfactorily.  Growers  in  and  around  London,  as  well  as  in 
the  vicinity  of  large  manufacturing  towns,  have  dense,  smoke- 
laden  fogs  to  contend  with,  causing  the  flowera  of  the  single 
varieties  to  shatter.  Lack  of  light  and  sunshine  is  also  detri- 
mental to  the  production  of  go^  growth  and  flower  buds.  A 
vifidt  to  one  of  the  fortnightly  meetings  of  the  R.H.S.  in  winter, 
when  Messrs.  H.  Oannell  and  Sons,  of  Swanky,  stage  a  beauti- 
ful exhibit  of  cut  flowers,  is  inclined  to  n^ake  one  covetous  of 
the  pure  Swanley  air.  Pot  the  show  and  regal  varieties  as 
occasion  requires.  The  early  batch  of  p!)ants  will  soon  be  ready 
to  pot  on  into  a  larger  size,  while  those  just  breaking  into 
growth  should  be  shaken  out  of  the  old  soil  and  repotted,  using 
a  sise  or  two  smaFier  pot. 

EPIPHYLLUMS.— These  beautiful  winter-flowering  plants 
are  opening  their  richly-coloured  blooms.  It  is  realilV  surprising 
they_jare  not  more  popular,  for  the  plants  are  very  easy  to 
manage.  Their  natural  pendulous  habit  makes  them  very  suit- 
able for  cultivation  in  hanging  baskets.  The  best  known  species 
is  E.  truncatum,  from  which  numerous  varieties  have'  been 
raised.     The  species  E.  Gsertneri  is  much  later  in  flowering. 

FRAMES.—The  recent  spell  of  damp  and  foggy  weather  has 
been  productive  of  considerable  damping  amongst  the  plants  in 
these  structures,  especially  those  which  are  not  provided  with 
artificial  heat.  The  plants  should  be  Aooked  over  without  delay, 
or  the  damp  will  spread,  and  possibly  destroy  the  whol^  plant. 
Campanula  pyramidaJis,  double  WalOflowers\  and  herbaceous 
Calceolarias  require  special  attention.  The  Vio'<et  frames  must 
also  be  overhauled,  and  the  damp  leaves  removed.— A.  O.  Kew 
Surrey.  *  ' 

^a» 

Trade  Catalogues  Recelied. 

Glibrans,  Altrinoham. — Chrytznthemums. 

Dickson 8,  Chester.— GeneraZ  Hvrsery  Hoclc, 

M.  Herb.  24  36,  vi&  Trivio.  Naples.— Seeds. 

Pape  and  Bergmann,  Quedlinberg.— FZou'er  Seed  Novelties. 

Pennick  and  Co.,  Delgany  Nurseries,  Co.  Wioklow.— F^oiperin^  ShruU 

and  Bases. 
H.  Shoeamith,  Westfleld,  Woking.— ZTcw?  Cacus  Dahlias. 


All  Correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  shoaid  be 
directed  to  ''Thi  Editoh,"  12,  Mitri  Court  Chambkbs, 
Flirt  Strut,  London,  E.C.  Persons  sending  znanuscript 
or  photographs,  when  not  specially  requested  by  the  editor, 
ana  making  no  demand  for  remuneration,  are  presumed  to 
solicit  publication  without  pavment.  In  order  that  no  mie- 
understanding  majr  arise,  and  in  order  to  secure  the  return 
of  their  contributions,  contributors  should  state  the  (act 
that  they  expect  remuneration,  and  in  all  cases,  even  when 
contributing  voluntarily,  correspondents  should  enclose  a 
stamped  envelope  if  they  expect  their  encLosure  to  be 
returned. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  WALKS  (A.  D.).— Gravel  would  do 
for  facing  instead  of  granite  chippings. 

APPLES  FOR  EXPOSED  SITUATION  (Idem). -Dessert: 
Devonshire  Quarrenden.  Kitchen:  Keswick  Codlin  and  Dume- 
low*6  Seedling. 

VINE  LEAVES  BECOMING  YELLOW  PREMATURELY 
(J.  A.).— The  Vine  seems  to  have  received,  a  check  in  some 
way.  You  fancy  the  roots  cannot  get  into  an  outside  border; 
if  so,  perhaps  tKe  fault  is  to  be  found  in  insufficient  root  action. 
You  snould  ejcamine  the  roots ;  the  leaves  sent  are  not  diseased. 

APPLE  TREES  AND  AMERICAN  BUG  (J.  M.).— The  best 
method  we  have  known  of  freeing  Apple  trees  Irom  American 
blight  or  woolliy  aphis  was  brushing  the  stems  and  branches  with 
ammoniacal  liquor  from  gasworks,  diluted  with  three  times  its 
volume  of  water,  reaching  well  into  the  *'seats"  of  the  insects. 
This  should  be  done  as  soon  as  the  leaves  are  all  down.  In  the 
case  of  standard  trees,  parts  not  readily  dressed  by  means  of  a 
brush  may  be  sprayed  with  the  dii^ited  gas  liquor,  and  as  more 
of  the  liquid  will  be  used  than  by  brushing,  it  should  be  mixed 
with  five  times  its  bulk  of  water,  the  object  being  to  reach  the 
insects  in  their  **  seats"  in  the  bark.  Failing  to  procure 
ammoniacal  gas  Mquor,  use  paraffin  emulsion,  diluted  with  ten 
times  its  volume  of  water,  and  apply  as  advised  for  the 
ammoniacal  gas  liquor. 

STRAWBERRY  LEAVES  (G.  H.  H.).— The  leaves  are  quite 
brown  and  shrunken  from  the  edges  inwards  and  have  a  fire- 
blight  appearance,  that  is,  as  if  scorched  by  fire,  and  in  these 
parts  there  is  not  any  trace  of  fungus  or  other  disease.  The 
t)ase  of  the  petio'.fe  or  footstalk  of  the  leaf  is  quite  brown  and 
dead,  and  it  is  this  which  has  caused  tlie  browning  and  collapse 
of  the  leaves,  through  the  supplies  of  sap  being  cut  oflF.  Here 
there  are  not  any  fungus  fruits,  only  tne  mvcelium  of  some 
species  which  may  be  parasitic  or  not,  as  we  have  known  such 
occurrences  to  result  from  an  overdose  of  liquid  manure  or  top- 
dressing  of  fertiliser,  acting  injuriously  on  the  base  of  the 
leaves,  at  their  junction  with  the  crowns.  At  the  same  timb 
we  have  also  known  oases  of  leaf  spot  (Sphsprella  fragarise)  at- 
tack the  petioles  of  the  leaves,  and  not  any  trace  thereof  in  the 
leaflets  as  regards  the  spots  characteristic  of  the  disease,  and  the 
leaves  in  consequence  collapse,  and  have  a  scorched  appearance 
as  of  by  fire,  hence  the  name  of  "  fireblight.'*  Such  plants 
rarely  give  satisfactory  results. 

PASTURE  SOIL  (J.  L.).— The  sample  of  turf,  about  3in  in 
thickness,  is  of  a  soft  nature,  deficient  in  both  calcareous  and 
gritty  matter,  and  we  therefore  still  advise  mixing  with  it  five 
hundredweight  of  basic  slag  and  two  hundredweight  of  kainit  to 
twenty-eight  yards  or  cartload  of  soil.  Possibly  you  omitted  to 
supply,  in  due  course,  the  quickly  acting  fertilisers  usuaHy  ad- 
vised in  such  cases,  such  as  a  mixture  of  three  parts  superphos- 
phate of  Hme,  two  parts  nitrate  of  potash,  and  one  part  sulphate 
of  lime,  at  the  rate  of  4oss  of  the  mixture  per  square  yard,  as  a 
top-dressing  at  the  time  of  starting  the  Vines,  Peaches,  and 
Figs.  Repeat  the  dressing  once  or  twice  during  the  growth  of 
the  respective  trees.  At  any  rate  you  now  ask  for  a  complete 
fdrtiliser  for  mixing  with  the  soil,  than)  which  in  addition  to 
those  substances  quoted  above  we  know  of  nothing  so  suitable 
as  one  hundredweight  of  sulphate  of  ammonia.  As  there  is  a 
deficiency  of  grit  in  the  soil,  you  may  use  one  part  of  the  grit 
from  the  stone  quarry  to  twelve  pants  of  soil,  and  one  part  of 
the  burnt  refuse  to  six  parts  of  the  loam,  and  add  one  part  of 
fre^i  horse  droppings.  Thus  you  will  have  twelve  parts  of  turfy 
loam,  one  part  of  stone  quarry  grit,  and  two  parts  of  burnt  re- 
fuse, with  one  part  of  horse  droppings.  These,  well  mixed,  will 
form  a  good  and  sufficiently  rich  rooting  medium.  Tlie  question 
afterwards  is  one  of  ferding,  either  bv  n:eans  of  top-dressinga  of 
fertilisers  or  by  applications  of  liquid  manure. 
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.  FERN  FRONDS  BROWN  EDGED  (R.  P.).-8uch  an  effect 
IS  often  caused  by  a  current  of  cold  air.  It  is  not  unusual  for 
u  ti  L  1,*^  change  colour  at  this  season.  Your  plant  will  pro- 
bably be  all  right  in  the  spring  if  you  keep  it  in  a  healthy  state. 
PEARS  DISEASED  (R.  F.).— The  tree  is  evidently  suffering 
tiom  defieient  root-action.  Di^  round  the  roots,  throw  out  4: he 
old  soil,  and  replace  it  with  a  rich  compost.  See  if  some  of  the 
roots  have  descended  into  the  subsoil  and  have  them  cut  off, 
raising  the  others  near  the  surface. 

PLANTING  GRAPE  VINES  (A.  B.).-Plant  the  Vines 
against  open  walJs  now,  and  in  the  greenhouse  early  in  March. 
Take  especial  care  to  shake  the  soil  off  the  roots,  and  to  spread 
them  out  their  full  length,  pressing  the  fresh  soil  firmly  upon 
them.     Indian  Com  should  Be  sown  in  March. 

THISTLES  (Very  Old  Subscriber).— The  Thistle  is  Carduus 
arvensis,  a  dreadful  pest.  The  only  wav  to  be  rid  of  them  is 
to  keep  cutting  them ;  and  when  they  are  too  short  to  be  mown 
over,  to  cut  them  off  close  to  or  under  the  ground  with  a  spud. 
lou  will  never  thoroughly  eradicate  them.  All  you  can  do  is 
to  prevent  them  gaining  the  mastery.  Do  not  disturb  the 
pasture;  merely  use  the  spud. 

SOIL    AND    SITUATION    FOR    THE    WELLINGTONIA 

(Afiricola).-— The  best  soil  for  this  conifer  is  a  deep  rich  loam, 
and  for  situation  choose  any  spot  where  it  is  somewhat  sheltered 
from  high  cutting  winds,  and  where  it  has  ample  space  to  grow 
into  a  large  tree.  It  recjuires  no  special  treatment,  onlv  pre- 
pare a  ^ood  station  for  it,  plant  in  November,  fasten  securely 
so  that  it  is  not  blown  over  by  high  wind,  see  that  it  does  not 
suffer  from  drought  next  summer,  and  afterwards  you  may 
Jeave  it  to  itself.     Liquid  manure  Ls  not  necessary. 

BOUNDARY  FENCE  FOR  GARDEN  (Amateur).— Wo 
know  of  no  other  substitute  for  a  wall  than  a  fence  formed  of 
boards.  A  boarded  fence  having  a  south  aspect  would  enable 
you  to  grow  and  ripen  such  wall  fruits  as  Apricots,  Peaches,  &c. 
«n«^o«ld  render  the  border  additionally  valuable.  A  practical 
builder  has  infonned  us  that  the  simplest  and  cheapest  mode  of 
erecting  a  plain  fence  is  to  insert  pests  about  3in  square  firmly 
into  the  ground  at  intei-vals  of  6ft  to  8ft,  the  sides  of  the  posts 
to  be  grooved  or  to  have  grooves  formed  by  nailing  two  slips  to 
the  posts  at  intervals  a  trifle  wider  than  the  thickness  of  the 
boards.  In  these  grooves  the  boards  are  to  be  slided  down 
precisely  m  the  manner  of  ''door  boards"  affixed  to  cottage 
doors  where  young  children  are  given  to  wandering.  By  this 
^1- ?  ^he  boards  are  not  nailed,  but  can  move  up  and  down 
slightly,  as  the  boards  shrink  and  sw^ell  in  wet  or  dry  weather 
We  should  have  the  fence  at  least  7ft  high. 

TAP  ROOT  OF  FRUIT  TREES  (P.  S.  C.).-It  is  certainly 
advisable  when  planting  to  cut  away,  wholly  or  partly,  the  tap 
root  of  young  fruit  trees.  Tliis.  however,  depends  in  a  great 
measure  upon  the  oliaracter  of  the  root  system.  In  the  case  of 
a  tree  with  little  beyond  a  tap  root,  it  would  be  practically  die- 
rooting  or  stubbing  it.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  tree  has  side 
roots  as  well,  it  is  advisable  to  cut  the  tap  root  clean  away. 
When,  however,  the  root  system  is  mainly  straight  down,  or 
even  a  tap  root  with  few  or  no  side  fibrelets,  it  is  sound  practice 
to  bend  the  tap  root,  or  other  straight-down  roots,  at  such  dis- 
tance from  the  collar  as  may  safely  be  done  without  breaking, 
and  take  it  or  them  ai?  horizontally  as  may  be  without  wrench- 
ing the  bark.  This  will  give  a  similar  result  as  that  of  cutting 
the  tap  root  clean  aw^ay.  In  most  cases  it  is  bad  practice  to  root- 
prune  young  fruit  trees  at  planting.  Those  long  and  bare, 
however,  may  be  shortened  with  advantage,  and  in  every  case 
all  jagged  and  broken  roots  should  be  out  to  sound  parts,  and 
as  smoothly  and  transversely  as  may  be,  not  removing  more 
root  than  necessary  to  cut  off  the  damaged  parts. 

FRUIT  TREES  FOR  POULTRY  RUN  (Subscriber). -The 
wall  unll  not  practically  be  of  use,  as  from  the  standard  trees 
you  propose  planting  it  will  be  shaded  by  them  to  an  extent 
that  no  satisfactory  results  could  be  expected ;  and  the  fowls, 
were  you  to  plant  the  trees  so  as  not  to  sliade  the  walls,  would 
peck  at  the  fruit  they  would  produce  fully  half  the  height  of  a 
6ft  wall,  and  the  wall  facing  north  is  not  suitable  for  the  better 
kinds,  but  is  only  available  for  Morello  Cherries.  We  should 
have  two  rows  of  trees  lengthwise  of  the  plot,  15ft  fi-om  each 
side  and  30ft  between  the  ro\i's,  and  plant  in  the  rows  20ft 
apart;  which  will  give  a  dozen  trees,  and  these  may  be— Pears : 
Jargonelle,  Marie  Louise,  and  Beurre  Diel.  Plums:  Oullins 
Golden  Gage,  Prince  Englebert,  and  Victoria,  with  Cluster  or 
Crittenden  Damson,  ^nples :  Blenheim  Orange,  Dutch  Mig- 
nonne.  Lady  Henniker.  Cox's  Pomona,  Tower  of  Glamis.  If  you 
level  the  ground  at  all  trench  it  and  throw  it  level  as  the  work 
proceeds,  and  manure  on  the  surface,  sowing  with  grass  seed  in 
April. 

NAMES  OF  FRVU. ^Correspondents  whose  queries  are 
unanswered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  eon- 
suit  the  following  number.  (J.  H.  E.,  B.  H.).— A  small  fruit  of 
Buerre  Superfin.  (J.  B.).— The  Pear  is  Grosse  Calabasse,  and 
although  classed  as  a  stewing  Pear,  it  is  often  good  enough  for 
dessert. 


Cave  CanetD. 

Not  in  the  dog  days,  are  we,  surely.^  These  thick  November 
fogs  and  rimev  mornings  do  not,  cannot,  recall  the  sunny  days 
of  summer  ?  Not  exactly  ;  but  we  doubt  whether  it  is  in  the  dog 
days  that  the  "  canine  "  is  to  be  feared  so  much  as  now,  in  the 
earjy  days  of  winter. 

rhe  dog  is  accounted  the  friend  of  man,  and  so  he  is,  the 
disciplined  weil-tnained  one;  but  what  of  the  horde  of  dogs 
which,  if  not  masterless,  are  yet  far  from  being  under  controrp 
Why  are  so  many  dogs  kept.''  "  Mongrel,  puppy,  whelp,  and 
hound,  and  cur  of  low  degree.''  They  are  not  for  use,  tnat  is, 
legal  use ;  and  certainly  not  for  ornament  (in  our  eyes  at  least). 
It  has  always  been  a  mai-vel  to  us  how  many  a  man  oaji  afford 
the  7s.  6d.  licence  when  we  know  his  weekly  earnings  are  what 
'they  are.  There  is  no  secret  about  them:  and  generally  there 
is  not  one  Kept,  but  several  •  tenners,  rough  and  smooth  haired : 
spanie's,  and  another  breed,  a  cross  between  a  greyhound  ana 

,  we  know  not  what.     At  any  rate  we  know  this,  that  where 

these  dogs  are  hares  are  not. 

It  is  generally  on  the  outskirts  of  the  village  that  the  doggy 
men  reside.  G^enerally  they  have  a  bit  of  land,  €md  keep  a  cart 
and  horse  for  leading,  and  if  these  dogs'  worst  failing  was  the 
decimation  of  hares,  we  would  forgive  thein^  for  good  profitable 
farming,  and  hares  cannot  exist  together.  If  a  dog  was  kept  as 
a  guard  and  protector  of  the  homestead  while  the  man  was  out 
at  his  daily  work,  that  is  laudable  enough,  for  a  dog  is  a  terror 
to  a  tramp ;  but  it  is  these  dogs  that  when  at  llarge  pix>ve  them- 
selves to  be  such  unmitigated  nuisances,  chasing  and  snapping 
up  the  unwary  fowl,  and  they  can  do  a  tremendous  amount  ot 
mischief  in  a  very  limited  space.  Unless  they  are  caught  red- 
handed,  no  power  will  persuade  the  owner  that  they  are  guilty. 
Indeed,  in  a  case  that  came  under  our  notice  lately,  the  un- 
fortunate bird  was  warm  and  limp,  and  yet  the  dog's  master 
averred  that  "Music"  had  never  killed  that  fowl;  that  she 
mu«t  have  picked  it  up,  it  being  previously  dead !  Such  was  his 
boundless  faith  in  his  favourite.  Another  poultryman  shut  up 
the  offender  in  an  outhouse  with  the  victims  laid  around,  and 
sent  for  the  dog's  owner.  He  had  to  believe,  but  was  most 
loath  to  do  so,  and  the  price  of  the  birds  by  no  means  recom- 
pensed the  owner  for  their  loss ;  bii^ds  just  beginning  to  r,ay  and 
winter  eggs  are  valuable,  and  birds  of  a  pure  breed!  Sucn  are 
very  diflScult  to  replace,  if  at  all. 

But  it  is  not  to  poultry  alone  these  do^  turn  their  atten- 
tion. There  is  in  all  dogdom  an  innate  spirit  of  mischief,  if  no 
worse.  This,  unchecked,  leads  to  excesses  that  are  most  repre- 
hensible. A  younor  dog  sees  no  harm  in  scaring  a  flock  of  sheep. 
Sheep  are  silly  things  to  be  scared  by  a  pupnv,  but  of  a  dog  they 
stand  most  fearfu'ily  in  awe.  Whether  this  is  some  remnant 
of  far-off  days,  when  the  wolf  roamed  the  plains,  we  cannot  say ; 
neither  can  we  say  if  the  present-day  sheep  sees  in  the  dog  a 
likeness  of  the  old-time  enemv.  The  reader  will  say  these  dogs 
should  not  be  at  large ;  indeed  the  law  is  most  strict  on  the  point 
of  night  wanderers ;  and  so  it  is ;  but  the  law  misses  many  points 
yet.  The  law  does  not  ascertain  if  every  dog  is  safely  housed  at 
dark.  It  only  takes  cognisance  of  such  dogs  as  obtrude  them- 
selves on  its  notice,  and,  moreover,  it  is  also  in  the  daytime  that 
trouble  happens.  A  dog  slinks  off  on  its  own,  to  see  after  a 
rabbit,  or  a  rat.  or  a  hare,  quite  innocent  at  first ;  but  coming 
across  nervous  sneen  it  enjoys  the  fun.  Their  fear  acts  as  an  ' 
incentive,  and  the  game  goes  merrily  on.  Sometimes  the  dog  is 
caught,  oftener  not.  The  trencher-fed  foxhound  usually  keeps 
close  at  the  homestead,  but  we  heard  of  a  case  of  sheep  worry- 
ing the  other  day,  and  the  walked  puppies  fell  under  suspicion. 
An  emetic  was  administered,  and  lol  wool  and  mutton  gave  evi- 
dence of  their  guilt.  A  foxhound  puppy  is  generally  more  mis- 
chievous than  vicious.  It  will  tear  and  destroy  and  carry  away 
small  articles  at  home,  but  rarely  will  go  to  such  lengths  unless 
enticed  away  from  the  path  of  virtue  by  an  old  sinner. 

But  what  of  the  friendly  collde  ?  Is  he  ever  to  b'ame  ?  Yes, 
and  no.  It  is  more  often  his  owner.  What  is  a  shepherd  dog 
for)'  and  where  is  he  of  real  use?  You  will  say,  to  ie£ch  up  the 
sheep.  Yes,  from  a  twenty  acre  field,  but  why  should  not  the 
ehepnerd  fetch  them  up  himself?  We  hold  tliat  the  real  need 
ior  a  dog  lies  with  those  flock  masters  whose  charges  range  the 
wide  and  steep  hillsides.  There  we  do  allow  a  dog  is  a  most 
necessary  aid,  and  we  expect  the  hardy  mountain  sheep  are  so 
tough  and  inured  to  danger,  that  even  what  we  call  a 
"dogging,"  will  do  them  no  harm.  But  we  are  thinking  now 
of  our  well-fed,  well-managed  ewe  flocks.  Our  hope^  are  centred 
on  them,  and  we  are  "already  anticipating  the  time  when  we  shall 
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see  at  their  sides  their  voiithful  progeny.  But  between  now  and 
lambing  time  is  a  considerable  interval,  and  much  may  happen 
to  endanger  tbeir  very  existence,  and  to  rob  us  of  our  future 
flock.  The  good  old  Book  has  it :— **  Sha  1  gently  I»ad  those  that 
are  with  young.'*  Yes,  there  is  a  great  point  there,  a  great 
truth ;  the  gentleness  that  is  necessary,  so  that  the  mother  inay 
safely  carry  her  young  till  it  is  time  to  bring  forth.  .Excite- 
ment, hurry,  and  above  all  fright,  are  terrible  agenta  for  ill ; 
and  as  the  dog  and  the  sheep  are  always  at  enmity  it  is  well  they 
should  be  kept  at  a  distance.  Twice  a  day  a  good  shepherd  goes 
hifi  round  of  inspection,  and  it  is  easy  to  calculate  if,  at  those 
times  the  sheep  are  driven  up  and  hurried  by  an  impatient  dog, 
there  is  every  chance  of  miscarriage.  Of  course,  we  well  know 
some  shepherds,  especially  those  who  act  in  a  dual  capacity,  say 
as  farm  foremen  as  well  as  shepherds,  are  often  much  pushed  for 
time,  and  days  being  short  they  are  anxious  to  get  round  while 
there  is  light,  and  therefore  fall  back  all  too  willingly  on  the 
services  of  '*  t'auld  dog.*'  We  wish  often  that  he  was  old,  and 
fat,  and  lethargic ;  there  would  be  less  harm  done ;  but  he  is 
often  not  at  all  old— half  broken,  and  very  full  of  play.  That 
play  shows  itself  in  snapping  at  the  laggard's  hind  quarters.  No 
shepherd  should  be  allowed  to  use  such  a  dog,  but  unless  the 
master  is  alwajrs  on  the  look  out  the  man  is  apt  to  get  careless 
and  somewhat  idle. 

An  old  shepherd  who  had  served  two  of  our  generations  cer- 
tainly had  a  dog,  but  it  was  nearly  as  old  as  himself,  and  quite 
as  fat,  and  he  preferred  to  ride  round  his  flock  slowlr  on  the  old 
Galloway  pony,  to  any  hurrying  of  them  up.  He  liked,  too,  to 
have  a  sharp  Sad  in  training,  and  it  was  a  privilege  much  coveted 
to  be  chosen  by  Solomon  as  assistant  shepherd,  far  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  schooling ;  and  these  lads  were  not  spared.  They  were 
more  docile  than  dogs,  and  not  so  quick. 

The  other  day  we  heard  of  a  flock  of  sheep  being  chased  by  a 
biggish  terrier,  and  asked  stupidly  enough  if  any  damage  had 
been  done.  We  were  quite  prepared  for  the  snub  we  got:  **How 
is  it  possible  to  know  before  lambing  timeP"  and  owners  need 
not  wonder  so  much  as  they  do  at  times  when  they  find  a  large 
percentage  of  their  ewes  barren.  A  fright  in  the  earl.v  stages 
will  effectually  set  up  abortion,  and  a  fright  or  hustling  is  quite 
enough  to  displace  the  fatus.  and  cause  diflBcult  or  impossible 
delivery  at  what  should  be  lambing  time.  A  man  can  be  respon- 
sible about  his  own  dogs,  but  it  is  not  so  easv  to  guard  against 
the  mischievous  attacks  of  wayfaring  dogs  which  are  diflBcult  to 
oatch,  and.  who  may  worry  and  kill  outright  in  the  dark  when 
no  one  is  about ;  and  it  is  curious  that  it  has  often  been  proved 
that  these  sheep-worrying  dogs  are  shepherd  dogs  that  have  run 
"amuck  "  ;  in  fact,  that  lead  a  sort  of  dual  existence:  faithful 
and  trustworthy  in  the  daytime,  and  at  night  destructive  as 
wolves. 

Of  course,  as  we  have  said  before,  the  law  orders  all  dogs  to 
be  shut  up  at  night,  but  is  the  law  always  carried  ont?  We  are 
no  foe  to  fox-hunting ;  indeed  we  look  upon  it  as  a  kinojl'y  sport ; 
but  we  would  warn  our  readers  to  bring  up  their  lambing  flocks 
to  the^  home  fxaddock  when  they  know  the  hounds  are  going  to 
meet  in  the  vicinity.  Forewarned  is  forarmed.  The  hounds 
may  disturb  the  fat  sheep  on  turnips,  but  the  harm  done  there 
is  practically  nil,  and  it  occurs  so  seldom  that  the  risk  need 
Ihardly  be  considered.  In  oases  of  foot-and-mouth  disease,  or  any 
other  infectious  complaint,  it  has  been  laid  to  the  char<ze  of  dogs 
that  they  will  carry  the  infection  from  field  to  field.  It  is  quite 
possible,  and  as  prevention  is  better  than  cure,  in  such  cases 
keep  the  dog  at  home. 

Work  OD  the  Home  Farm. 

Swede  pulling  must  wait  another  week,  but  the  roots  are 
growing  yet.  Potato  disease  is  rife  amongst  Up-to-Dates,  and 
many  farmers  are  anxious  to  sell  before  matters  get  worse ;  but 
trade  is  slow  and  buyers  are  shy  to  bid  except  at  great  reduc- 
tions. Some  are  turning  their  potatoes  over  to  eet  the  bad  ones 
out,  as  pig  stuflF  is  well  worth  30s.  per  ton.  They  are  storing 
the  sound  ones,  but  we  fear  that  more  disease  will  appcKar 
amongst  them. 

Hedging  will  soon  claim  attention,  for  every  yeir  there  are 
some  hedges  which  require  scotching  or  laying.  There  is  an- 
other operation  which  we  much  favour,  and  that  is  siding  up. 
It  is  surprising  how  quickly  gaps  and  weak  places  are  filled  up  if 
outward  growth  is  prevented.  If  a  hedge  is  in  a  healthv  state, 
and  kept  sided  straight  up,  the  width  being  kept  within  2ft,  it 
will  soon  be  such  a  solid  wall  that  animals  cannot  see  throughly 
much  less  desire  to  break  through. 

If  we  have  any  fences  to  lay,  we  find  it  wise  to  obtain  our 
stakes  in  good  time.  We  are  not  fond  of  layerine  in  principle, 
but  it  is  a  useful  plan  with  neglected  hedges.  We  have  been 
over  some  neighbouring  parishes  lately,  where  Iwirbed  wire 
seemed  in  almost  universal  use.  It  is  good  for  guarding  recent! v 
cut  down  hedges,  but  the  necessity  for  it  often  originates  with 
previous  long  standing:  neglect. 

Fences  round  new  clover  fields  will  reouire  attention,  for  a 
few  weeks  hence  will  find  them  stocked  with  sheep.  The  same 
fields  we  have  mentioned,  with  the  bad  fences,  contained  some 
beautiful  young  clover.  The  promising  appearance  of  new 
'*  seeds  "  is  quite  the  feature  of  the  .se*ison. 


Webb  &  Sons'  Root  CompetltloB. 

The  awards  in  the  annual  competition  for  the  valuable  prises 
offered  by  Webb  and  Sons,  the  King's  seedsmen,  Wordsley,  Stour- 
bridge, for  root  crops  grown  from  their  seeds  and  with  the  aid 
of  their  special  manure  have  just  been  made  by  the  judges,  vis.: — 
Mr.  H.  W.  Woods,  *' Ivvdene,"  St.  Anns-on-Sea,  Lancashire; 
Mr.  J.  Myatt,  Lynn  House,  near  Walsall,  Staffs.;  Mr.  W.  L. 
Anson,  Iverley,  Stourbridge,  Wore.:  and  the  following  is  a  copy 
of  their  awards:— 

District  1.— Five  acres  of  Webbs*  Swede,  open  to  the  counties 
of  Salop,  Stafford,  Montgomery,  Warwick,  and  Leicester.  First 
prize,  Jb'15  los.,  Mr.  William  Humphreys,  Evenall,  Oswestry, 
Salop,  49  tons  12  cwt,  3  qrs,  121b  per  acre;  second  prize,  .£10  10s., 
Mrs.  T.  J.  Major.  Adderley  Lees,  Market  Dravton.  Salop, 
49  tons  11  cwts.  1  qr.  20lb  per  acre.    Three  acres  of  Webbs'  Man- 

fold.  First  prize.  J^IO  lOi.,  Mr.  Septimus  Timmis,  Charnes  Old 
[all,  Eccleshall,  Staffs.,  58  tons  4  cwt.  1  qr  41b  per  acre;  second 
prize,  £b  5s..  Mr.  W.  H.  O.  Lander.  Day  House,  Wellington, 
Salop,  57  tons  12  cwt.  3  qrs.  121b  per  acre.  District  2.--Five  acres 
of  Webba'  Swede,  open  to  the  counties  of  Hereford.  Monmouth, 
Brecon,  Glamorgan,  Carmarthen,  and  Pembroke.  First  prise, 
JE15  15s.,  Mr.  William  Emerson,  Swelden  Farm,  Cyntwell,  Car- 
diff, 46  tons  7  cwts.  0  qrs.  161b  per  acre;  second  prize,  £5  58.,  Mr. 
W.  Hier  Evans,  Badyr  Court,  Llandaff,  Cardiff.  40  tons  17  cwt. 

0  qrs.  61b  per  acre.  Two  acres  of  Webbs'  Mangold.  Prise.  JBIO  10s., 
Mr.  J,  J.  Corbishley,  Eccleswall  Court,  Ross.  Hereford,  65  tons 
11  cwt.  1  qr.  201b  per  acre.  District  3.— Five  acres  of  Webbs' 
Swede,  open  to  the  counties  of  Oxon,  Northampton,  Berks,  Backs, 
Wilts,  Hants,  Surrey,  Worcester,  and  Gloucester.  First  prise, 
jei5  153.,  Mr.  George  Bonnor,  Hill  Top.  Rochford,  Tenbury. 
46  tons  4  cwt.  1  qr.  41b  per  acre;  second  prize,  JEo  5s.,  Marquis  of 
Downshire,  Easthampstead  Park,  Wokingham,  Berks,  34  tons 
17  cwt.  0  qrs.  16lb  per  acre.  Three  acres  of  Webbs'  Mangold,  open 
to  the  counties  of  Oxon,  Northampton,  Berks.  Bucks,  Wilts, 
Hants,  Surrey,  and  Worcester.  Prize,  JBIO  lOs.,  Mr.  Alfred  Brown, 
Hill  Farm,  Southampton,  79  tons  12  cwt.  3  qrs,  121b  per  acre. 
District  4.— Two  acres  of  Webbs'  Mangold,  open  to  the  county  of 
Gloucester.  Prize,  ^5  58.,  Mr.  H.  W.  S.  Gist,  Manor  House, 
Alston,  Tewkesbury,  47  tons  10  cwt.  per  acre.  District  5.— Five 
acres  of  Webbs'  Swede,  open  to  the  county  of  York.  First  prize, 
illO  lOi.,  Mr.  J.  W.  Earle,  Kirkbridge,  Aldbro',  Darlington, 
27  tons  19  cwt.  1  qr.  41b  per  acre;  second  prize,  «£5  5s,,  E.  W. 
Stanyforth,  Esq.,   Kirk   Hammerton    Hall,  York,  27    tons  8  cwt. 

2  qrs.  81b  per  acre.  Three  acres  of  Webbs'  Mangold.  Prise, 
JfclO  10s..  E.  W.  Stanyforth.  Esq.,  Kirk  Hammerton  Hall,  Y'ork, 
36  tons  per  acre. 

District  6.— Five  acres  of  Webbs'  Swede,  open  to  the  counties 
of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  Prize.  i:i0  10s.,  Exors.  of  the  late  S. 
Nightingale,    Esq..    Thurne,    Great     Yarmouth,   26    tons   2  cwt. 

3  qrs.  I2lb  per  acre.  Three  acres  of  Webbs'  Mangold.  Prize, 
JtlO  10.^.,  Mr.  J.  Love,  Walcot.  Stalham,  Norfolk.  39  tons  6  cwt. 

1  qr.  201b  per  acre.  District  7.— Five  acres  of  Webbs'  Swede,  open 
to  the  counties  of  Bedford,  Cambridge,  Cornwall,  Cumberland, 
Cheshire,  Derby,  Devon,  Dorset,  Durham.  Essex,  Herts,  Huntingdon, 
Kent,  Lancaster,  Lincoln,  Middlesex.  Northumberland,  Nctts, 
Rutland,  Somerset,  Sussex,  Westmoreland,  Cardigan,  Carnarvon, 
Denbigh,  Flint.  Merioneth,  and  Radnor.  First  prize,  ^^15  15s., 
Mr.  T.  W.  Turnbull,  Wark-on-Tweed.  Coldstream,  N  B.,  36  tons 
14  cwt.  1  qr.  4lb  per  acre;  second  prize,  £o  53..  Mr.  S.  S.  Baingill, 
The  Grange,  Ringway,  Altrincham,  36  tons,  4  cwt.  1  qr.  4lb  per 
acre.  Two  acres  of  Webbs'  Mangold.  Prize,  J&IO  lOs ,  Mr.  A. 
Wright,  Rovals  Wood,  Nantwich,  Cheshire,  61  tons  4  cwt.  J  qr.  4Ib 
per  acre.  District  8.— Five  acres  of  Webbs'  Swede,  open  to  the 
counties  of  Roxburgh.  Haddington,  Berwick,  Edinburgh,  and 
Linlithgow.  First  prize,  jBIO  lOs.,  Mr.  James  Cook,  Amistou, 
Gorebridge,  Edinburgh,  35  tons  per  acre;  second  prize.  £iy  5s.,  Mr. 
William  Gemmill,  Greendykes,  Macmerry,  32  tons  12  cwt.  3  qrs.  121b 
pel  acre.  District  9.— Five  acres  of  Webbs'  Swede,  open  to  the 
county  of  Perth.  First  prize,  ,£10  10s..  Earl  of  Mansiield,  Bal- 
boughty,  Perth,  36  tons  7  cwt.  0  qrs  161b  oer  acre;  second  prise, 
£5  58..   Mr.   C.   A.   Murray,  Taymount,  Stanley,  34  tons  14  cwt. 

I  qr.  41b  per  acre.  District  10.— Five  acres  of  Webbs'  Swede,  open 
to  the  counties  of  Forfar,  Fife,  and  Kinross.  First  prize,  JBIO  10s., 
Mr.  Jamea  Law.  Spencerfield.  Inverkeithing,  35  tons  per  acre; 
second  prize,  £5  5s.,  Mr.  Thomas  Walker,  Kilmaron,  Cupar, 
33  tons  18  cwt.  2  qrs.  8lb  per  acre.  District  11.— Five  acres  of 
Webbs'  Swede,  open  to  the  counties  of  Aberdeen,  Banff,  Kin- 
cardine, Inverness,  Moray,  and  Elgin.  Prize,  ,£10  lOs.,  Duke  of 
Richmond  and  Gordon,  K.G.,  GoMon  Castle,  Fochabers,  37  tons 

II  cwt.  1  qr.  20lb  T)er  acre. 

District  12.— Five  acres  of  Webbs'  Swede,  open  to  the 
counties  of  Dumfries,  Kirkcudbright,  and  Wigtown.  Prise, 
.£10  10s.,  Mr.  William  McCaig,  Low  Balcray,  Whithorn, 
N.B.,  35  tons  8  cwt.  2  qrs.  81d  per  acre.  District  13. — 
Five  acres  of  Webbs*  Swede,  open  to  the  counties  of  Stirling, 
Dumbarton,  and  Clackmannan.  Prize,  «£5  5s..  Mr,  James  Todd, 
Blackdub,  Bridge  of  Allan,  23  tons  per  acre.  District  14.— Three 
acres  of  Webbs'  Swede,  open  to  the  county  of  Ayr.  Prize,  JBIO  lOs., 
Mr.  John  Mair,  Balterson  Mains,  Maybole,  and  Mr.  T.  B.  Wright, 
Cairwell,  Girvan  (equal),  36  tons  1  cwt.  1  qr.  20lb  per  acre. 
District  15.— Five  acres  of  Webbs'  Swede,  open  to  the  counties 
of  Peebles  and  Lanark,  Prize,  .£5  5s.,  Mr.  George  Findlater, 
Jerviswood  Mains.  Lanark,  36  tons  10  cwt  per  acre.  Five  acres  of 
Webbs'  Yellow  Turnips.  Prize,  M  5s.,  Mr.  James  Struthers, 
Anston,  Dunsyre.  Carstairs,  33  tons  11  cwt.  1  qr,  201b  per  acre. 
District  16.— Five  acred  of  Webbs'  Swede,  open  to  the  counties 
of  Sutherland  and  Caithness.  Prize,  ^65  5s.,  Mr,  J.  D.  Cameron, 
Kirkton,  Golspie,  30  tons  per  acre.  Five  acres  of  Webbs'  Yellow 
Turnips.  Prize,  Jco  5s.,  Mr.  Magnus  McKenzie,  Westfield,  Thurso, 
32  tons  15  cwt.  2  ois.  24lb. 
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WARES 

HARDY 
PERENNIALS 

for  beaatifal  Hetbaceoat  Borden.  Plants  Strong 
Healthj.  and  True  to  name.  Wairanted  to  make  a 
fin  e  display  t he  first  f eason  aft  er  planting.  Icqniriea 
and  Oorrespondence  solicited.  Adrire  freely  giren. 
^tate  space  to  be  filled,  and  list  of  planto  will  be 
famished  in  order  for  planting.  Colouring,  effect, 
and  lengthy  period  of  fioweiirg  specially  considired. 

iBiMMe  «fld  Choice  CollecUen  te  offer  In— 

CARNATIONS.  DBLPHINIUMS.  PHLOXES. 
PiCONIBS,  VIOLETS  (forcing  clamps), 
ROSES,  strong,  in  pots  or  from  tbo  ground. 
Small  Order$fvr/iUina  upgap$in  existing  border i,or 
for  special  posUion$y  teul  receive  equal  atteiUio»a$thoi' 
for  large  quantitiei  Special  Terms  for  large  buyers. 
NBW     CATALOOUK     free    by    post. 


Addpess  Dept.   A, 

WARE'S  NURSEBreS,  FELTHAM 


CYCUMEN!  CYCUKEN!  CYCUMEN! 

Wo  are  grower*  of  one  of  the  finest  strains.  Nameroas 
Medals  and  Awards.  Se^ds,  S/e  per  packet,  in  separate 
colours  M  mixed.  Giganteam  rarivtiea  from  8  e  per  packet. 
Try  oar  Giant  White,  the  largest  white  grown.  We  are 
Specialists  in  Primula  Sinensis.  Packets  of  Seeds  from  8/e. 
CyeUuntn  supplied  in  fine  flowering  plants  in  48*s. 

List  of  varieties  and  prices  on  application, 
Oert  t,  St.  aEORQE'S  NURSERY  Co..  Harlln^tco,  Middiesei. 


'THE  NEW  CHESHUNr 
CLIMBING  ROSES.^^ 

S'e\?.;;1i!?'.*!  Pillars  or  Pergolas. 

GOLDFINCH    RAMBLER.-Award  of 

Merit,  B.H.S.,  Holland  Honse  Show.    The 

best  yellow  Bambler         S/- 

LADY    GODiVA.--The    soft   pale  blush 
Dorothy  Perkins.    Quite  novel     ...        6/- 

THB  NBW^  MUSKS:— 

8N0W8TORM.— The    fieest    Bose    yet 
raised.      In  pots,  indoors,  flowering  con- 
tinuously the  winter  through       ...        6/- 
R08ALIND.— The  new  tinted  Polyantha 

Musk 5/- 

These  shoald  be  in  erary  garden. 
Direct  from—  Cataloffues  post  free. 

^PAUL    ft    SON     The  Old  Nnrsories,  .    .    ^ 
^rAUU    tt    pun,  .    .    CHBSHUNT.^ 


TXTTSST'S  PATENT  GARDEN  SUNDEIES 
TT  hare  been  invented  daring  t6  years  of  practical 
experience  in  horticaltaral  sundries.  That  by  the  better 
caltiration  of  plants  and  the  pleasare  by  which  gardens 
are  kept  in  order  their  expense  is  doubly  repaid.  From 
Seedsmen  and  Ironmongers.  Samples  and  Large  Illastrated 
Catalogno  post  free. 

0.  B.  WEST,  Higham  Hill    London,  N.E. 


Gornotions, 


in    Bud, 

Strong,  healthy,  bushy  plants  in  5 

inch  pota,  well  furnished  with  buds, 

IS/-  ft  18/-  per  dozen, 

except  where  priced. 

B«aooii  (ixvard  of  Merit,  E.H,S.).— 
Hrilliant  scarlet,  of  good  siz&  and 
shape,  ou  stout  stems  i  early  and  free, 
very  fine      e^cb  a/S 

Win«or  (Award  of  Merit  R.H.S.).— 
Clear  ail  very  pick,  of  largo  sizo,  on 
longEtrong^temi  J  vigorous  and  fre«; 
ritiperb  v^ariety       ,,,         ...     each  S/8 

Mr*.  H.  Bui^nett  (Award  of  Mtrit, 
B. U.S.). "Salmon  pink,  2^  inches  in 
diameter,  fragrant  ^  long  stiff  sterna ; 
a  Drst  class  variety        ...     eadi  3/8 

Helen  M*  GouId>— Cleat-  pink  ^ith 
fine  earminti  markinga ;  a  fine  (port 
team  "  Enchant  f  ess''       ,.,      <*ach  2/- 

Eldorftdo. — Yellow;  free  and  good. 

EnohantiA#«9i— Pink ;  &  superb  variety 

Fair  Maid.- Light  roae  pink  ;  fine. 

Helen   God  d ard .— C lear  rosy  p ink , 

Melody*^ — Light  pink;  a  good  ne^ 
variety. 

M I  a«   doll  ff e  ( I  tvPAo V  ED  )  del  ic^te  pink 

Mr«,  S>  «l.  Brooks*— Pure  white; 
I&rge ;  fine. 

White  Enohanti*eftS.— A  fine  pure 
white  sport. 


Full    List  of  Carnations -In 
and  Outdoor — ^^^  o»  request. 


CLIBRANS, 

ALTRINGHAM  AND  MINCHESTER. 
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THURSDAY.  DBCEBIBEB  6.  lOQT. 

Stocks  for  Standards. 

'j^^if^JI^SN  the  early  days  of  fruit  cultore. 
^\.mMSyi  the  common  method  of  raising 
standard  trees  for  planting  in 
orchards  was  that  of  sowing  the 
pip  of  the  Apple,  which  grew 
into  a  tree,  and  event nally  bore 
^  fruit.  This  method  was  not  without 
its  virtues,  for  though  it  has  long  been 
given  up  as  being  too  slow,  uncertain, 
and  unsatisfactory,  it  is  to  the  same 
primitire  system  of  propagation  that  we  are 
indebted  for  some  of  the  best  Apples  in  cultira- 
tion.  There  are  Apples  growing  now  in  obscure 
places  and  local  orchards  that  are  unknown 
outside  the  district  in  which  they  were  raised 
as  seedlings,  and  yet  ihey  a^  worthy  of  exten- 
sive propagation.  Only  quite  recently,  when  I 
called  at  Forthampton  Court,  near  to  quaint  old 
Tewkesbury,  famous  for  its  Abbey,  Its  Hop 
Pole  Hostelry  of  Dickens  fame,  its  associations 
with  John  Halifax,  and  its  timbered  houses,  an 
orchard  tree  was  pointed  out  to  me  by  Mr. 
H.  French,  of  local  origin,  which  flowers  so  late 
that  no  frost  ever  injures  it  even  in  that  low- 
lying  district,  and  the  fruits  will  keep  in  sound 
condition  till  Apples  come  again.  Heie  is  a 
case  in  point  of  a  local  Apple  that  is  well  worth 
propagating  and  putting  into  the  market  as  a 
commercial  variety,  and  it  is  only  one  of  a  large 
number. 

Morgan  Sweat  Apple  Yertoi  the  Crab. 
But  to  return  to  the  question  ^f  stocks  and 
methods  of  propagation.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  the  growing  of  trees  from  seeds  is  obsolete, 
and  has  given  way  to  the  much  quicker  and 
certain  method  of  working  the  variety  by 
budding  and  grafting  on  some  kind  of  stock. 
It  is  also  unnecessary  to  add  that  the  stock 
chiefly  employed  in  propagating  orchard  trees 
is  the  wild  Crab,  and  on  this  most  of  the 
standard  Apple  trees  are  worked.  Still,  in 
different  districts  there  are  different  ways,  and 
there  is  a  method  of  establishing  standard 
trees  followed  in  the  western  counties,  notably 


READERS  an  requested  to  lend  notloas  of  GecdMtat 
Appointmenta  or  Notes  of  HorUoaltural  IdmmM. 
InthnoUona  of  Meeting*.  Qaeriee.  and  aU  ArHel«s  n* 
PubltcaUon.  officially  to  **  THM  MDITOR."  tM 
12,  Hltpe  Coupt  Ohambeps.  Fl«et  atpee^ 
ItfOndoiii  BaC,  and  to  no  other  person  tiid  to  ae  I 
address. 
NO.  14S2.— Vol.  LY.  TfliaD  Ssaias. 
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Somerset,  that  is  n^  oommon  in  other  parts.  It  may  be  well 
to  add  that  in  the  West  most  of  the  trees  are  srown  in  graas 
orchards,  and  as  in  many  x^ses  they  hare  to  establish  themselves 
nnder  conditions  that  could  not.be  described  as  garden  culture, 
the  demand  has  arisen  for  something  in  the  way  of  a  stock  even 
more  vigorous  and  sturdy  than  the  Crab.  Now,  in  Somerset, 
there  is  a  local  Apple  which  is  very  common,  and  known  under 
the  name  of  the  Morgan  Sweet.  It  is  not  a  high-class  fruit, 
though  in  a  season  ^  comparative  scarcity  like  this  it  sells 
well,  but  as  a  tree  its  habit  of  growth  is  ideal.  Morgan  Sweet 
grows  a  straight  thick  stem  from  the  stock,  and  forms  such  a 
fine,  open,  branching  head  that  there  is  no  mistaking  it  in  an 
orchard,  and  it  seems  to  adapt  itself  to  the  district  in  which  it  is 
oommon.  The  i>art  that  Morean  Sweet  plays  in  the  propagation 
of  other  varieties  is  this:  the  above  Apple  is  wo^ea  m  the 
nursery  and  grown  into  a  tree  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  planted 
in  the  orchard,  but  a  couple  of  years  later  it  is  headed  back  and 
grafted  with  tie  variety  that  it  is  intended  to  grow.  Of  course, 
if  one  considers  the  time  from  which  the  Morgan  Sweet  is  pro- 
pagated, until  the  variety  that  is  eventually  worked  on  it  comes 
into  bearing,  it  has  to  be  admitted  that  the  process  of  establishing 
the  tree  is  slow,  and  for  this  reason,  and  in  the  case  of  vigorous 
growing  Apices,  like  Bramley's  Seedling  and  others  of  the  type 
that  quickly  grow  into  fine  trees  on  the  Crab  stock,  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  ^method  has  much  to  recommend  it;  but  in  the 
West  of  Eni^and  Apples  are  largely  grown  for  cider,  and  it  is 
characteristic  of  many  of  the  vintage  varieties  that  they  are 
poor  growers  on  the  Crab  stock,  and  they  fail  to  make  good 
iieads,  but  aided  by  the  natural  vigour  of  the  Morgan  Sweet 
the  growth  is  much  more  prolific,  and  with  straight  sturdy  stems 
they  make  fine  specimens. 

In  another  department,  besides  growing  cider  fruit,  the 
Morgan  Sweet  plays  a  useful  part  a^  a  stock.  Some  really  good 
desaent  Apples  are  of  little  use  for  orchard  culture,  particularly 
if  stock  is  grazed  in  the  enclosure,  because  they  grow  such 
weakly  stems  when  worked  low  down,  and  are  so  long  in  form- 
ing trees,  but  if  these  Apples  are  grafted  on  the  already  estab- 
lished Morgan  Sweet  they  form  g<^  heads  in  a  few  years.  In 
the  recent  election  of  Apples  in  the  Journal  of  Horticulture y  one 
correspondent  wrote  about  Lane's  Prince  Albert  as  being  the 
beet  cooking  Apple  in  cultivation  ;  yet  worked  oH  the  Crab  stock, 
and  planted  as  a  standard  in  a  grass  orchard,  it  is  invariably  a 
failure^  because  it  produces  fruit  buds  so  freely  and  growth 
so  sparsely,  that  it  rarely  makes  a  good  head.  For  the  cultiva- 
tion of  a  variety  like  this,  Morgan  Sweet  comes  in  useful,  be- 
cause when  bough  grafted  on  the  above  Apple,  Lane's  Prince 
Albert  grows  much  more  freely  than  on  the  Crab,  and  makes  a 
fine  tree.  It  is  possible  that  many  readers  of  the  Journal  of 
Horticulture  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  West  of  England, 
and  not  conversant  with  the  Morgan  Sweet  and  other  varieties 
utilised  in  the  same  way,  will  be  interested  in  the  system  of 
propagiation  I  have  described,  which  has  many  -Uiings  to  re- 
commend it  iii  circumstances  suitable  for  its  adoption. — H. 


♦  •»' 


Certain  cultivators  are  known  to  succeed  with  si>ecialplantfl, 

or  a  ^enus  of  plants,  while  others  comparatively  fail.     Thus  we 

associate  the  firm  of  Cripp«  with  unusual  success  with  Disa 

grandiflora,  the  Table  Mountain  orchid ;  and 

Malmaisofii  Cannell's  with  Cannas;  Bruce  with  Sarra- 
Por  LateAatamn.  cenias  and  insectivorous  |>lants ;  Russell  with 
berried  Aucubas  and  similar  shrubs ;  Veitch 
with  Nepenthes ;  Clibrans  with  Hollies ;  W.  Paul  with  Camellias ; 
and  if  one  chose  from  among  the  private  cultivators,  one  would 
name  Mr.  E.  B.  LindseJl  for  hybrid  perpetual  Roses,  and  Mr. 
Hill  Gray  for  teas.  Mr.  H,  G.  Alexander  is  unsurpassed  with 
Lsalio^cattlevas ;  Mr.  Edwin  Beckett  is  renowned  for  Strepto- 
carpuses;  Messrs.  J.  Vert  and  J.  Fleming  famous  for  tneir 
Lorraine  Begonias;  and  Mr.  Shingler  for  Grapes.  Of  course, 
the  list  ooula  be  augmented  to  fill  a  page.  But  the  thing  we 
wish  to  emphasise  is  that  cultivators  are  not  all  equallv  suc- 
cessful with  the  plants  they  handle.  We  have  known  able  and 
painstaking  men  try  their  level  best  to  succeed  with  one  of 
the  subjects  just  now  mentioned,  namely  Lorraine  Begonias, 
and  they  made  comparatively  little  of  them  compared  with 
the  beautiful  plants  of  their  near  neighbours.  We  have  known 
the  utmost  skill  to  be  devoted  to  frame-grown  Violets  with  the 
most  meagre  success,  while  in  a  littJe  village  garden  not  far 
awav  the  Violets  grew  splendidly.  We  have  known  Adiantum 
Farfeyense  utterly  refuse  to  thrive  except  in  one  special  corner 
of  a  stove  house  in  a  certain  diioal  garden ;  while  we  have  seen 
this  noble  '^ Maidenhair"  in  glorious  condition  elsewhere,  yet 
receiving  the  most  ordinary  attention.  These  things  are 
every-day  talk,  however,  in  gardens,  and  among  "professionals." 
Melons  are  famously  capricious,  as  an  example  in  the  fruit  line. 

All  this  brings  us  but  to  the  question,  Is  it  not  possible  that 
one  man,  or  a  few  men,  who  have  won  distinction  with  Mal- 
lilaison  Carnations  for  late  autumn  and  winter  flowering,  may 
have  done  so  by  agencies  which  they  cannot  wholly  explain? 
Why  do  they  alone  posse^^  the  "Open,  Sesame"  to  success? 
While  conceding  the  very  utmost  to  the  individuality  of  the 


successful  culturi^,  we  imagine  that  in  many  cases  there  is 
an  intangible  something  beyond  his  influence  that  makes  all 
the  difference  between  tlte  highest  degree  of  success  and  the 
next  after  it. 

•  But  the  cult  of  Malmaisons  for  autumn  and  winter  blooming. 
is  £0  elementary  yet,  that  one  dare  not  do  more  than  suggest 
these  things  as  probabilities.  When  Mr.  A.  Grubb,  of  Porter*B. 
Park,  Hertfordtihire,  feels  he  has  so  far  outdistanced  his  com- 
petitors—(where  ai-e  they?)— that  he  can  allow  himself  some 
leisure,  the  readers  of  the  Jo urna/ will  gently  remind  him  of  his 
recent  promise  (page  462)  to  describe  to  t^em  the  methods  that 
have  won  such  remarkable  success.  The  gardening  wor^d  » 
thirsting  for  such  information,  and  it  will  be  a  great  day  when 
it  becomes  public.  It  may  be  that  Mr.  Gmbb  carries  no  great 
secret ;  we  should  not  be  at  all  surprised  if  that  is  so;  but  there 
are  probably  some  subtle  factors  that  will  be  worth  hearing, 
about. 

Details  were  published  by  us  in  a  recent  issue,  puijx>rti3)^  to 
state  a  system  that  woula  successfully  achieve  Malmaison 
blooms  in  October;  and  a  photograph  accompanied  the  notea. 
It  has  been  plainly  stated  that  the  i^otogr^ph  was  taken  prior 
to  October,  and  its  reproduction  was  resolvea  on  mainly  for  the 
purpose — a  laudable  purpose — of  directing  especial  attention  to 
a  subject  of  supreme  importance.  We  desired  nothing  better 
than  that  a  discussion  snould  arise  on  the  subject  of  late- 
blooming  Malmaisons.  In  all  parts  of  the  country  there  are 
ladies,  and  gentlemen,  too.  who  are  ardent  admirers  of  Mal- 
maisons, and  nothing  would  be  more  welcome  to  them  than 
that  their  gardeners  could  supply  these  lovely  blooms  from  June 
to  December,  or  longer.  Can  it  be  done?— that  is  what  we 
want  to  know ;  and  if  so,  how  ?  The  answer  may  soon  be  forth- 
coming; but  until  then— patience. 

The  far-reaching  scope  of  the  undertakings,  and  the  distinct 
benefioial  results  that  accrue  from  the  openations  of  the  Metro- 
politan Public  Gardens  Association,  have  been  traced  in  these 

columns ;  but  we  frequently  think  that  this 
The  Metropolitan  association  gets  less  than  its  due  shtfue  of 
Pobllc  Qanlens  appreciation  and  support  from  those  who 
Association.  are    able    to    render   assistance.        Thanks. 

to  the  generosity  of  the  Earl  of  Meath 
and  a  coterie  of  wealthy  gentlemen  and  ladies  working 
with  him,  the  M.P.G.A.  has  been  the  means  of  adding, 
thousands  of  acres  to  the  open  spaces  and  parks  an<l 
gardens  in  and  around  London ;  besides  erecting  drinking  foun- 
tains, water  troughs,  and  in  planting  and  laying-out  streets  and 
odd  corners.     A  monthly  report  of  its  work  follows  hereunder  :— 

At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Public  Gardens. 
Association,  held  at  83,  Lancaster  Gate,  W.,  Sir  William  Vin- 
cent, Bart.,  Vice-Chairman.  presiding,  it  \^-as  stated  that 
H.R.H.  the  Princess  of  Wales,  had  been  graciously  pleased  to 
present  the  association  with  a  quantity  of  plants  for  grounds 
in  whioh  the  association  is  interested  in  the  poorer  part*  of  the 
metropolis.  It  was  stated  that  £1,000  had  been  received  from 
the  Trustees  of  the  London  Parochial  Charities  towards  acquir- 
ing eight  acres  of  land  for  public  recreation  in  the  Barking  Road, 
East  Ham,  offered  at  half  its  value  by  a  vice-chairman  of  the 
association,  Col.  Burges,  which  left  about  £1,800  still  to  raise, 
and  it  was  agreed  to  grant  £50  thereto,  and  to  appeal  to  the 
publio  for  the  balance.  The  association's  representatives  on 
the  local  committee  for  securing  a  part  of  the  Grove  Hall  Estate. 
Bow,  reported  that  the  London  County  Council  had  now  grante<l 
£4,500,  about  half  the  sum  needed,  and  approval  was  expressed 
of  the  steps  being  taken  to  secure  the  bautnce  towards  which  it 
was  agreed  to  vote  £50.  Towards  the  £2,800  reported  to  be 
outstanding  in  the  Gipsy  Road,  Norwood,  scheme  for  acauiring 
30  acres,  it  was  also  decided  to  contribute  £50.  It  was  decided 
to  provide  some  2,000  trees  for  a  large  scheme  of  tree  planting^ 
in  thoroughfares  in  East  Ham. 

A  deputation  from  the  Bishop  of  Southwark  and  others  was 
received  urging  the  importance  of  acquiring  8  acres  for  playing 
fields  adjacent  to  Riiskin  Park,  and  as  a  preliminary  step  it  was 
decided  to  endeavour  to  get  a  definite  option  of  puixjhase  from 
the  owners.  Reporte  were  received  regarding  St.  Peter's 
Square,  Hammersmith,  and  West  Square,  8outhw*ark,  both  of 
which  are  for  sale,  but  which  the  association  is  ready  to  lay  out 
if  required  as  public  gardens.  In  the  former  case  it  was  stated 
the  vendors  have  reduced  their  terms,  and  in  the  latter  that  the 
London  County  Council  is  negotiating.  A  reply  was  received 
from  the  Finchley  Urban  Council  regarding  Coldfall  Wood, 
stating  that  the  acquisition  of  a  part  of  this  charming  area  was 
under  consideration.  It  was  reported  that  the  drinking  founr 
tain  provided  by  the  association  for  Poplar  Churchyard  tnrougb 
the  generosity  o^  Mr.  Passmore  Edwards  had  been  erected,  it 
being  designed  by  Mrs.  G.  F.  Watts,  and  made  at  her  Comptoa 
Pottery  Works.  A  report  was  presented  as  to  the  trees  in 
Kensington,  which  it  was  agreed  to  submit  to  the  Borough  Conn- 
cil,  and  it  was  agreed  to  vigorously  oppose  the  proposed  erection 
of  an  "  Observatory  "  on  the  top  of  Hampstead  Heath. 
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OdoBtioda  DeYOialana. 

The  Orchid  Committee  of  the  lioyal  Horticultural  Society 
had  before  them,  at  the  sitting  of  October  29,  a  pretty  n^w 
bigenerio  hybrid,  flowers  of  which  we  illustrate.  It  oam^  from 
Monsieur  H.  Graire,  Amiens,  and  was  awarded  a  first  class 
©ertifioate.  It  is  ar  most  interesting  and  handsome  introduction, 
and  when  hybridisation  can  give  us  thin^  like  this,  one  might 
well  say  that  the  science  of  flower-breeding  is  well  underetood, 
and  that  workers  in  this  direction  have  achieved  the  miraculous. 
The  parentage  was  described  as  Odontoglossum  Edwardi  and 
Cochlioda  Noetzliana,  the  one  having  a  branching  racemoise 
inflorescehoe,  the  otlier  a  much  more  restricted  form  of  flower- 
ing. It  m'ay  be  said  that  the  progeny —the  hybrid — has  the 
Cochlioda  type  of  flower,  and  a  good  deal  of  the  racemose 
lengthened  type  of  inflorescenoe.  It  is  therefore  an  improve- 
ment in  two  respects :  in  the  size  of  the  flowers  as  compared  vrith 
the  Odontoglossum  parent:  and  in  their  number,  as  compared 
with  the  Cochlioda.  Anotner  feature  of  distinction  and  merit 
is  the  colour,  which  is  rioh  deep  i)ort  wine  crimson.  The  petals 
and  sepals,  moreover,  ai^  velvety,  firm  and  stout.  The  lip  bears 
a  glowing  gold  crest,  and  the  arching  raceme  had  twenty-four 
fiowers.  It  is  a  beautiful  novelty,  and  one  yearns  to  see  it  in 
quantity. 

Saeeolabiami. 

The  genus  Sacoolabium  contains  about  thirty  species  of 
«ipiphvtal  orchids,  native  of  the  East  Indies.  They  are  much 
like  Aerides  and  Rhyncostylis  in  their  habit  of  growth,  and 
require  the  same  kind  of  treatment.  They  may 
be  cultivated  in  pots  or  in  baskets,  the  latter 
affording  facilities  for  suspending  them  near  the 
roof  glass  if  space  is  at  a  discount  on  the  stage. 
Whicnever  is  chosen,  the  drainage  must  be 
ample.  For  baskets,  peat  sticks  are  recom- 
mended; but  with  flower  pots,  charcoal  and 
broken  potsherds  form  the  best  material.  The 
rcots  are  arranged  among  the  crocks  if  necessary 
with  as  little  injury  as  possible,  and  are  then 
eurfaoed  with  fresh  sphagnum  and  peat.  A 
li^ht  position  in  the  warm  house  ought  to  be  pro- 
vided, particularly  during  the  wmter;  but  in 
fiuqimer  shading  must  be  given.  The  flowers  of 
Saeol[vlabiu«nft  are  generally  small,  but  th«  (quan- 
tity firily  compensates  the  grower  for  deficiency 
in  size.  One  of  the  finest,  and  an  easy  subject 
to  grow,  is  the  handson^e  8.  bellinum,  which 
can  be  round  m  bloom  aA  various  times  of  the 
year. 

Pachystoma  Thomsoniana. 

This  interesting  plant  has  recentlv  been  in 
flower,  and  ought  now  to  be  rested  in  the 
Cattleya  house,  and  only  be,  given  water  in  suflS- 
cient  Quantity  to  prevent  the  pseudo-bulbs  from 
shrivelling.  Any  repotting  or  top-dressing  can 
be  done  in  the  sprin)^  when  the  plant  will  be 
active  and  take  feadiifr  to  tlie  compost. 

Batfrinmt. 

This  is  a  genus  of  cool  house  orchids,  dis- 
tributed in  South  Africa  and  in  Northern  India. 
The  species  are  seldom  met  with  outside  a  botanic  garden. 
Probably  in  these  days  of  gorgeous  Laelias  and  Cattleyas  their 
rather  inconspicuous  flf^wers  are  not  brilliant  enough ;  biit  some 
of  the  species,  especially  8.  Nepalense  and  odorum,  are  sweetly 
fragrant.  Satyriums  are  tuberous  rooted  and  deciduous,  pro- 
ducing three  or  four  basal  leaves  and  erect  flower  spikes,  which 
bear  small  but  numerous  blooms.  When  growth  begins  they 
should  be  potted  in  a  mixture  of  fibrous  loam,  leaf  mould,  and 
peat,  with  a  quantity  of  sharp  sand  added,  and  2in  or  3in  of 
drainage  placed  in  each  receptacle.  It  is  best  to  put  five  or  six 
crowns  or  tubers  in  one  pan,  or  in  an  ordinary  flower  pot, 
which  has  a  better  effect  when  in  bloom,  thus  pi-oducing  a  more 
symmetrical  specimen.  When  in  full  growth  they  require  a 
liberal  supply  of  water,  and  ought  never  to  be  too  heavily 
shaded,  or  the  shoots  become  weak  and  need  the  ctssistance  of  a 
stiok,  which  should  be  avoided  in  all  plants  wherever  xMMSsible. 
After  the  flowering  season  is  over  they  gradually  go  to  rest, 
and  when  the  foliage  has  completely  died  away  the  tubers 
should  be  kept  where  the  atmosphere  is  dry  and  cool,  and  only 
receive  water  at  rare  intervals.  The  varieties  in  general 
cultivation  embrace  Ss.  carneum,  coriifolium,  and  the  two  men- 
tioned above. — T.  Ansttss. 


Notei  at  Wefltmintter. 

So  far  as  orchids  were  concerned,  the  last  meeting  of  the 
R.H.S.  might  be  termed  a  Cypripedium  sliow.  Varieties  of  the 
old  insigne  predominated,  with  a  few  of  the  Fairrieanum  hybrids 
in  several  groups;  in  fact  quite  a  nice  lot  came  from  the  West- 
field  collection.  They  included  some  fine  Thalias,  grand  speci- 
mens of  Arthurianum,  and  Germaine  Opoix.  I  wilP  name  a 
few  of  the  best  varieties  of  Cyp.  insigne  for  the  benefit  of  any 
amateur  who  is  only  able  to  select  his  plants  from  a  catalogue^ 
\^"hich  must  be  very  bewildering,  seeing  the  number  of  names 
(that  often  have  no  meaning)  he  lias  to  choose  from.  Then 
perhaps  he  onlv  succeeds  in  securing  some  which,  to  all  intents 
and  i)urposi«s,  are  the  self-same  thing.  The  finest  of  the  yellow 
ones  is  Sanderse ;  then  among  the  spotted  forms  Harefield  Hall 
comes  first,  followed  by  Chantini.  Other  {rood  ones  are 
giganteum,  Emesti,  Sanderianum,  Laura  Kimball ;  and  for  those 
who  enjoy  montrosities,  there  is  one  named  "  Oddity." 
C.  Leeanum  was  largely  represented  by  the  varieties  giganteum, 
snperbum,  and  Clinkaberrvanum.  The  diatter  is  a  large,  well- 
shaped  flower,  deserving  of  premier  honours  among  Leeanums. 
The  following  are  all  good  hybrid  subjects  for  winter  flowering: 
Cyp's.  nitens,  Hitchinnse,  Actaeus  (of  which  there  are  some 
beautiful  forms),  Niobe,  Minos,  Madame  Jules  Hye, 
Charlesianum  and  the  bold  Beechense.  A  well  grown  batch  of 
Laslio-cattle^a  Cappei  was  noted,  being  quite  a  relief;  and  a 
glranl"  plant  of  Lycaste  Tunstilli  with  rose  and  white  flowers, 
and  a  few  spotted  Odontoglossums. — Sentinel. 

Clrrhopetalam    RothsohildianiiBi. 

Cirrhopetalum  Rothschildianum  is  allied  to  C.  omatis&imum, 
and  was  oescribed  and  figured  in  1895,  when  it  flowered  in  the 
oallection  of  the  Hon.  Walter  Rothschild,  and  received  a  first 
class  certificate  from  the  R.H.8.  The  flowers  are  large  and 
bright  crimson  purple  in  colour,  with  long  tails  to  the  lateral 
sepals,  and  numerous  appendages  on  the  margins  of  the  doreai 
sepal    and    petals.       It  is  a  very  striking  plant,  perhaps  more 


The  new  Odontloda  (Odontioda  Devosslana). 

nearly  allied  to  the  Burmese  C.  CoUetti  than  to  any  other.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  sent  some  years  ago,  with  other  orchids,  from 
the  hills  beyond  Darjeeling,  and  is  still  rare. — ("Orchid 
Review.") 


Water  Lilies  and  Otbei  Aquatics. 

{Concluded  from    page   487.,) 

Belonging  to  the  same  family  as  the  W^ater  Lilies  are  the 

Lotuses,  that  from  the  Old  World  (Nelumbium  speciosum),  and 

the  representative  from  the  New  World  (N.  lutea).     The  former 

I  isfreouently  known  as  the  Egyptian  Lotus,  quite  another  plant, 

j   and  should  more  properly  be  called  the  Japanese  Lotus,     it  was 

I   highl;y  prized  by  the  ancients,  and  was  described  by  Theophnas- 

tus  as   growing  spontaneously  along    the  Nile^   although    not 

known  to  occur  there  at  the  present  time.     It  is  highly  prized 

by  both  the  Chinese  and  Japanese,  and  many  forms,  dittering 

in  colour,  have  originated  through  the  latter  people.     It  is  one 

of  the  most  striking  features  of  a  water  garden,  its  larce  peltate 

leaves,  with  the  lustre  of  satin,  standing  well'  out  of  the  water, 

and  swaying  in  every  breath  of  air,  presenting  beautiful  modu- 
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lationfl  of  sreeii.  The  large  flowers,  ranging  in  different  forms 
from  the  oeei>e8t  pink  to  white,  add  a  feature  which  wonld  be 
wanting  if  this  flower  were  left  out.  It  is  perfectly  hardy  and 
spreads  rapidly ;  in  fact,  it  must  be  checked  if  its  natural  enemy 
the  nraskrat  does  not  do  tlQs  unasked,  and  sometimes  too 
thoroughly.  The  American  Lotus  (N.  lutea)  resembles  its 
Japanese  relative  in  general  habit,  but  is  far  less  attractive,  its 
yeUow' flowers  being  eclipsed  by  its  more  showy  rival. 

All  of  the  Lillies  referred  to  above  are  of  the  hardy  sort  and 
will  withstand  the  rigours  of  our  winters,  of  oourse  with  the 
natuial  protect:on  of  the  water  around  them.  There  is  another 
large  dbss  of  Water  LiHes  which  have  been  derived  from  species 
inhabiting  tfopical  or  warm-temperate  climes.  As  the  artificial 
heating  of  the  water,  especiallv  during  the  early  summer  and 
^ring,  is  of  prime  importance  here,  it  is  necessary  to  have  con- 
structed a  tank  or  pond  in  which  the  water  supply  may  be  con- 
trolled, and  the  temperature  raised  considerably  above  that  at 
which  the  hardy  sorts  will  thrive.  The  construction  of  such  a 
tank  or  pond  is  purely  a  mechanical  process,  and  hardly  enters 
into  the  scope  of  this  lecture.  Provioed  with  a  proper  tank  or 
pond,  however,  what  shall  we  put  into  it  in  the  shape  of  Water 
Lilies  P 

Othep  Aqaalie  Planti. 

In  addition  to  the  Water  Lilies,  there  are  other  aquatic 
dUnta  which  may  be  introduced  into  the  collection.  The  blue 
Water  Hyacinth  (Elichornia  azurea)  is  a  rampant  grower,  send- 
ing out  its  long  stems  in  alF directions.  It  is  a  free  bloomer,  its 
flowers  beins  borne  in  large  masses  resembling  in  shape  those  of 
the  Hyacinth,  hence  its  popular  name.  Another  is  the  Water 
Hyacinth  proper  (EUchomia  crassipes),  of  evil  repute  in  Florida 
waters,  with  a  more  tufted  habit  and  lavender  »>wer8,  and  the 
petioleis  of  the  leavee  swollen  into^  large  spongy  organs  which 
Etefrve  H«l  keep  the  pjlant  afloat.  The  Water  Snowflake  (Lim- 
nanthemum  indicum),  with  its  white  star-like  flowers,  and  the 
fairy  Water  Lify  (Limnanthemum  trachvspermum),  also  with 
white  but  smaller  flowers,  are  useful.  The  Water  Poppy  (Hy- 
drolea  nymphoides)  is  desirable  for  its  bright  yellow  flowers, 
and  the  Parrot's  Feather  (Mynophyllum  proserpinacoides)  is  a 
charming  plant,  its  feathery  green  foliage  forming  masses  upon 
the  surface  of  the  water.  The  Water  Lettuce  (Pistia  stratiotes), 
that  odd  member  of  the  same  family  to  which  our  Jack-in-the- 
pulpit  belongs,  forms  floating  masses  of  a  x>eculiar  light  green, 
am  is  we\x>me  for  this  reason  and  for  its  oddity.  All  of  the 
above  are,  unfortunately,  tender  and  require  the  protection  of 
a  greenhouse  during  the  winter,  with  the  exception  of  the  Par- 
rot's Feather,  which  is  hardy  in  water  which  «}es  not  freese  to 
the  bottom. 

Enemies  of  the  Water  Oardea. 

Now  a  word  as  to  the  enemies  with  which  one  must  ccmtend 
in  his  water  garden.  There  is  no  pleasure  unmixed  with  alloy, 
and  the  lovers  of  aquatics  cannot  hope  to  escape  this  general 
law.  He  will  find  enemies  on  all  sides,  and  these  must  oe  met 
and  conquered.  Perhaps  his  worst  fOe  will  be  the  wily  water 
vole.  He  may  be  caught  in  traps,  or  if  too  keen  for  this  one 
may  resort  to  shooting.  The  rootstocks  of  these  plants  seem 
to  be  very  enticing  to  him,  and  this  may  be  especially  true  of 
soxne  choice  and  high-priced  variety.  He  seems  to  be  a  con- 
noisseur in  such  matters,  and  at  times  appears  to  select  with 
unerring  instinct  the  costly  plants.  The  aphis,  or  green-fly,  is 
sometimes  troublesome,  and  is  perhaps  best  disposea  of  by  their 
natural  enemy ^  the  "  lady-bird."  Syringing  and  spraying  with 
tobacco  water  is  also  effective.  Another  troublesome  pisst  is  the 
leaf-miner,  which  makes  unsightly  furrows  in  the  leaf  surface. 
He  can  be  pretty  thoroughly  exterminated  with  kerosene  emul- 
sion, applied  in  the  same  manner  as  with  other  plants.  Fun- 
gous diseases,  if  they  become  troublesome,  may  be  conquered 
with  Bordeaux  mixture. 

Mr.  Nash  then  showed  by  photographs  the  development  of 
th^  fine  water  garden  of  his  father,  8.  C.  Nash,  at  Clifton, 
N.J.,  explaining  how  an  old  swamp  was  converted  into  an  at- 
tractive oeauty  spot. 

^  Through  this  swamp  meandered  a  brook  which  had  its  origin 
in  a^  swampy  wood  near  by,  and  on  either  side  gently  sloping 
hillsides  rose  to  the  higher  ground  beyond.  My  father  conceived 
the  idea  of  developing  this  as  a  water  garden.  A  dam  was 
thrown  across  the  lower  end,  backing  the  water  up  several  feet. 
The  tussocks  were  eradicated  with  the  mattock,  a  laborious  and 
costly  operation,  and  one  which  experience  has  now  shown  can 
be  done  much  more  simply  and  with  much  less  cost  by  merely 
keeping  the  leaves  of  the  tussocks  cut  down  as  they  appear  at 
or  near  the  surface,  thus  drowning  the  pltemts  out,  since  such 
plants  must  have  access  to  the  air  to  live.  The  water  of  the 
'patid  thus  formed  was  too  cold  for  the  more  tender  Lilies  and 
lor  the  Victoria  regia.  That  these  might  be  grown,  a  cement 
pond,  irregular  in  shape,  was  placed  on  one  of  the  sloping  sides 
of  the  swamp,  sufficiently  removed  from  the  pond  to  permit  the 
placing  of  a  hot-water  boiler  between  the  two  bodies  of  water. 
In  the  pond  thus  made  were  grown  all  the  tender  Lilies  and  the 
Victoria  regia,  the  latter  to  a  perfection  perhaps  not  surpassed 
elsewhere. 


NOTES 
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Royal  Hoptloultupal  Soelaty. 

The  next  exhibition  will  be  held  on  December  10.  Mr.  £.  8. 
Salmon  will  give  a  lecture  on  "Fungus  Diseases  of    Plants." 

The  Hoptleultupal  Club. 

The  next  house  dinner  of  this  club  will  take  place  on  Tues- 
day, December  10,  1907,  at  6  p.m.,  at  the  Hotel  Windsor.  Mr. 
C.  T.  Druery,  V.M.H.,  has  kindly  promised  to  talk  about 
*^  Natural  Marvels." 

Tha  AltPlneham  Oapdanaps'  Mutual  Imppovomant  Soalaty 

The  name  of  Mr.  G.  Corbet t  was  inadvertedly  omitted  from 
those  that  appeared  under  the  photograph  of  the  above  society 
in  our  last  issue.  Corrected  it  reads :— Front  row  (seated),  from 
the  left :  Messre.  H.  Ellis,  W.  Bramwell,  G.  Corbett,  J.  Eaton, 
Jas.  Lea,  J.  G.  B.  Barber  (treasurer),  A.  Calderbank  (chairman), 
R.  Leech  (secretary),  W.  Bass  (assist,  secretary),  W.  Ellis,  W. 
Hampson,  M.  Woolard. 

Tha   National   Fpult   Opowaps*  Fadapatlon. 

A  meeting  of  the  council  will  be  held  at  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Hall,  Vincent  Square,  Westminster,  on  Mooday  next, 
December  9,  at  3  p.m.  Agenda:  (1.)  To  read  and  confirm 
minutes  of  last  meeting ;  (2)  to  receive  communications ;  (3)  to 
elect  new  members;  (4)  to  receive  and  consider  report  of  the 
special  committee  on  the  question  of  a  Loodon  ofEtoe.—A.  T. 
Matthews,  Secretary,  28,  Eaton  Rise,  Ealing,  W.,  December  2, 
1907. 

Klnffatoii  OaPdanaps. 

A  lecture  on  garden  climbers  was  delivered  before  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Kingston  Gardeners'  Society  by  Mr.  A.  Dean, 
V.M.H.,  at  Fife  Hall  on  Thursday  evening  week,  Mr.  E.  H. 
Jenkins  in  the  chair.  The  lecturer  referred  to  the  vast  area  of 
buildings  in  urban  and  suburban  districts,  and  pointed  out  how 
much  in  clothing  these  brick  or  stone  erections  with  f<^iage  we 
owed  to  climbers.  In  gardens,  apart  from  clothing  house  walls, 
they  also  covered  arches,  arbours,  trellises,  fences,  and  other 
supports,  and  now  that  in  large  gardens  the  Italian  pergola  had 
become  such  a  strong  institution,  climbers  of  all  descriptions 
have  found  encouragement. 

Bpltlah  OaPdanaps'  Aaaoalatfo  i. 

At  the  last  meeting,  held  at  the  ^.H.S.  Hall,  on  November 
26,  Mr.  Chas.  Foster  presided.  Eighteen  new  members  (from 
two  meetings)  were  elected.  Mr.  Hawes  reported  on  the  Leeds 
meeting,  and  remarked  that  a  non-member  objected  to  the 
association  advertising  for  places  for  its  members,  as«  he  con- 
sidered it  unfair  to  t^)se  who  were  not!  Preliminary  arrange- 
ments for  1908  were  considered,  and  it  was  decided  that  the 
annual  general  meeting  was  to  be  held  oit  Wednesday,  May  27-, 
at  7  p.m.,  in  the  Essex  Hall,  London.  Further  designs  for  a 
certificate  were  submitted,  and  the  matter  is  to  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  a  professional  designer.— J.  W.  • 

MP.  T.  A.  Waston. 

We  learn  from  *'The  Dover  Times"  that  at  the  last  bi- 
monthly meeting  of  the  Folkestone  and  District  Gardeners' 
Society  the  chairman,  on  behalf  of  the  members,  presented  Mr. 
T.  A.  Weston,  of  Lyminge,  with  an  illuminated  address  in  re- 
cognition of  his  Eealous  efforts  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of 
the  Sweet  Pea.  He  assisted  to  found  the  National  Sweet  Pea 
Society,  and  he  has  just  taken  up  a  leading  position  in  the  firm 
of  Messrs.  John  Eckford,  on  the  borders  of  Wales,  the  great 
Sweet  Pea  experts.  The  address  was  a  beautiful  piece  of  work 
emblematical  of  the  flower  which  is  now  coming  so  much  to  the 
front,  and  representing  every  known  shade  of  colour.  It  was 
a  work  alTso  unifying  the  various  studies  of  horticulture  from 
the  brush  of  Mr.  L.  Gregory,  of  43,  The  Bayle,  Folkestone. 
Not  only  were  the  members  of  the  local  society  highly  delighted 
with  the  production,  but  friends  from  Dover  and  Canterbury 
who  were  present  on  this  interesting  occasion  commented  upon 
the  unique  design,  and  delightful  blending  of  colour. 
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National  Potato  Soelety. 

The  annmal  meeting  of  this  society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday, 
December  10,  at  three  p.m.,  at  the  Hotel  Windaor>  Victoria 
Street,  London,  S.W. 

Sussoz  Weathep. 

The  tot*l  PBinfall  at  Abbots  Leigh,  HaywardB  Heathy  for 
the  past  month  was  2.10in,  being  1.37in  below  the  average.  The 
heaviest  fall  was  0.83m  on  the  26th.  Bain  fell  on  twelve  days. 
The  maximum  temperature  was  59deg  on  the  2nd ;  the  minimum 
30deg  on  the  16th.  Mean  maximum,  52.27de^;  mean  minimum, 
38.18deg;  mean  temperature,  4o.22deg,  which  is  2.11deg  above 
the  normal  for  the  month.  A  favourable  autumn  month  up  to 
the  20th;  very  stormy  and  wet    on  26th  and  26th.— R.  I. 

Dldsbupy  Gapdeneps. 

A  new  society  has  risen  in  DidsbuTy  (says  the  "Manchester 
City  News  "),  namoly,  the  Didsbury  and  District  Amateur  Gar- 
deners' Society.  The  objects  of  the  society  are  the  promotion 
and  practice  of  horticulture  amongst  amateuns,;  providing  for 
Jectures  or  essays  on  horticultural  subjects;  exhibitions  of  the 
prodiipcts  and  requisites  of  members'  giardenfi;  providing  of 
facilities  for  members  obtaining  books  on  horticultuml  subjects  ; 
interchanging,  purchasing,  and  distributing  plants,  cutting, 
seeds,  etc.  An  energetic  committee  has  been  appointed,  and 
already  there  are  about  seventy  members.  The  subscription, 
2s.  6d.  annually,  need  not  debar  anyone  interested  from  joining 
a  society  giving  so  many  facilities  for  learning  the  beet  methods 
to  improve  our  suburban  gardens.  The  radius  covered  is  three 
miles  from  Didsbury  Station.  The  secretary,  Mr.  Walter  N 
Morris,  105,  Atwood  Eoad,  Didsbury,  will  be  pleased  to  hear 
from  anyone  desirous  of  becoming  a  member. 

Plum  Impoptap**  Suooessnil  Claim  fop  Damair»s. 

The  hearing  was  continued  in  the  King's  Bench  Division, 
b^ore  Mr.  Justice  Ridley  and  a  special  jury,  reports  the 
"Eastern  Morning  News,"  of  the  action  in  which  Richard 
Hunecke,  importer  and  exporter  of  fruit  at  Hull,  sued  the 
Pomona  Fruit  and  Produce  Company,  Ltd.,  of  Covent  Garden, 
for  the  price  of  three  consignments  of  Switchen  Plums,  amount' 
mg  to  £124  5s.  5d.,  and  also  for  damages  for  alleged  breach  of 
contract.  Defendants  admitted  indebtedness  to  the  amount  of 
£85  16s.  5d.,  the  price  of  two  consignments,  but  disputed 
liability  for  the  thiixl.  They  contended  that  they  were  justified 
m  terminating  the  contract,  and  counter-claimed  for  damages. 
Witnesses  on  behalf  of  the  defendant  company  included  their 
salesman  (Barnes),  whom  they  sent  over  to  Hamburg  to 
inspect,  the  fruit  before  it  was  shipped.  He  stated  the  Plums 
he  rejected  were  either  too  ripe  or  too  green.  Plaintiff  told 
him  that  if  be  did  not  accept  the  Plums  lie  should  ship  them 
without  showing  them  to  him  at  all.  The  jury  found  for  plain- 
tiff for  £231  15s.  5d.,  inclusive  of  £85  odd  not  in  dispute. 

Bpltlsh  Bottlad  Fpults. 

There  was  a  fine  show  at  the  Royal  Horticultuml  Society's 
Hall  of  Colonial-gpown  fruits  and  vegetables  and  bottled  British 
fruits  last  week.  The  British  Columbia  Government  staged 
some  excellent  App^es,  representing  the  best  orchards  of  the 
colony.  The  Apples  were  packed  in  boxes  suitable  for  com- 
mercial purposes,  and  represented  275  cases  and  fifty  barrels 
of  Apples.  It  IS  estimated  that  three-quarters  of  a  million 
barrels  have  been  produced  in  the  colony,  and  the  estimated 
return  w  £400,000.  Sixtycases  of  the  same  fruit  were  sent 
from  Ontario,  and  the  exhibits  of  fruit  from  the  West  Indies 
included  Avocado  Pears,  Mangoes,  claret  Bananas,  Citrus 
fruits,  SapodiJlas,  golden  Apples,  and  Souraop,  and  a  good  col- 
lection of  the  vegetables  included  Eddoes,  Yams,  red  Potatoes 
and  white  Potatoes  Other  exhibits  indPuded  specimens  ol 
Arrowroot  from  St.  Vincent  and  Sugar^nes,  whil^two  new 
Teas  were  shown-the  "Clopia-  and  -Rooi  Busch--b<rth 
haihng  fi:om  South  Africa.  They  are  reported  to  have  the 
flavouring  of  <M  Chin*  Tea,  although  diff^inrin  coE  and 

H^h^^rti,  .r^  ,?f^"".  ^'^^  "^  ^^^^  ^^"i*«  were  di 
fr^il    rl  *^  T^'\  ^",^  ^"*^^*y  ^^  home-bottled  British 

dl  •  "^^Jif.-^"^*:^!}'-  bottJing.  They  testify  to  what  may  be 
done  m  bottling  whikt  fruit  is  abundant  and  cheap,  and  also 
to  the  economy  which  may  be  effected  by  the  preservation  of 
the  oft-times  wasted  *'  fallen  fruit." 


**Oapdenliis  Notes.** 

A  paper-covered  booklet  containing  rhymes  on  how  to  do 
garden  operations  in  the  manner  somewhat  of  Thomas  Tusser 
of  yore,  is  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Albert  F.  Upstone,  nurseryman,  of 
Rotherham.  They  have  already  appeared  in  the  "Rotherham 
Advertiser" ;  and  without  doubt,  if  the  public  orator  at  horti- 
cultural festivals  lays  hold  of  this  book,  he  will  plagiarke 
wholesale ! 

Ppasantatlon  to  Hp.  Waltop  P.  WPlirlit. 

As  a  small  token  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by 
them,  the  literary  staff  of  '-'The  Galrdener"  presented  Mr. 
Walter  P.  Wright  with  a  polished  walnut  stationery  cabinet  on 
his  resignation  of  the  editorship  of  that  journal,  a  position  he 
.  has  admirably  filled  since  its  inauguration  nearly  nine  years 
ago.  The  cabinet  is  of  foolscap  size,  with  folding  doors, 
drawer,  and  screw-top  ink-wells.  A  silver  plate  attached 
bears  the  following  inscription :  "  Presented  to  Mr.  Walter  P. 
Wright  by  the  literary  staff  of  '  The  Gardener,'  November  30, 
1907." 

Novombop  Weathep  at  Desfopd,  LielcesttoP. 

The  temperature  of  tfce  past  month  has  been  very  even,  the 
mean  for  the  montli,  4d.8deg  being  up  to  the  average.  The 
maximum  temperature  of  57deg  was  registered  on  the  10th,  and 
the  minimum,  24deg,  on  the  30th,  was  the  lowest  recorded. 
Only  tbree  times  during  the  mont)i  did  the  temperature  fall 
below  31deg.  Fogs,  usually  associated  with  November,  have 
been  absent,  there  having  been  only  an  hour  or  two  of  fog  in 
two  occasions.  There  was  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  and  rain  on 
the  24th,  when  0.76in  fell.  There  were  fourteen  days  on  which 
rain  fell,  totalling  2.07 in  for  the  month.— L.  F.  D. 

Wlnohestep  OaPdeneps'  Assoolatlon. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  held  on  Tuesday,  November  26, 
the  subject  for  discussion  was  *'  Decorative  Chrysaniftiemimis/' 
introduced  by  Mr.  A.  £.  Taylor.  After  speaking  on  the  drain- 
age, stopping,  and  tying  out,  the  chairman  opened  the  di»- 
cu<ssion,  which  was  freely  taken  up  by  the  members:  MessiB. 
Marsh,  Cardy,  Stone,  Pearoe,  Brown,  Roberts,  Regan,  and 
Smith.  To  illustrate  his  remarks  Mr.  Taylor  arranged  a  very 
nice  table  of  cut  sprays  in  vases.  The  following  varieties  looked 
very  fresh : — L' Adorable,  W.  R.  Church,  Lady  Hanbam,  Petite 
Amie,  Source  d'Or,  Lady  Selbome,  Ivory,  Godfrey's  Bang,  Mrs. 
Greenfield,  Sosur  Melaine,  Phoebus,  and  John  Shrimptcm.  At 
the  close  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Taylor. 
Mr.  Regan,  gardener  to  L.  Bell,  Esq.,  Compton,  exhibited  a 
very  fine  collection  of  Potatoes,  and  was  awarded  a  c^ificate 
of  merit. 

Soottlsh   Hoptloultupal   Assoelatlon. 

The  December  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  at  5, 
St.  Andrew  Square,  Edinburgh,  on  Tuesday  evening,  the 
drd  inst.  Mr.  D.  W.  Thomson  presided  over  a  very  large 
attendance  of  members,  and  thirty-eight  nominations  for  new 
membership  were  made.  Mr.  Peter  Loney,  late  secretary  of 
the  association,  and  Mr.  James  Grieve,  Redbraes  Nurseries, 
were  nominated  as  honorary  life  members  in  acknowledgement 
of  the  long  and  valuable  Services  they  had  rendered.  A  paper 
on  ''Hothouse  Construction"  was  read  by  Mr.  A.  Mackensie, 
of  Messrs.  Mackensie  and  Moncur.  The  paper  was  of  a  tho- 
roughly practical  nature,  and  detailed  with  ample  illustrations 
the  latest  ideas  on  hothouse  construction  .Mr.  Mackensie  dealt 
with  all  the  various  phases  of  building,  except  heating,  which 
was  a  large  subject  by  itself.  It  was  listened  to  with  close 
attention,  and  at  the  close  was  warmly  applauded,  and  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Anderson,  a  very  warm  expression  of  thanks  was 
accorded.  A  statement  of  accounts  in  connection  witli  the 
recent  Chrysanthemum  exhibition  showed  that  the  gate  money 
had  amounted  to  £969  58.  lOd.,  and  the  total  income  to' 
£1121  6s.  9d.  The  expenditure,  including  prize  money  to  the 
amount  of  £467  ^.  6d.,  was  £1080,  leaving  a  surplus  of  £41. 
It  was  agreed  that  the  Chrysanthemum  show  next  year  be  held 
on  the  19th,  20th  and  21st  November.  The  nomination  of 
office  bearere  for  the  ensuing  year  were  then  made.  Mr. 
Whytock,  of  IXalkeith  Gardens,  was  nominated  as  president  in 
succession  to  Mr.  Thomson,  whose  term  of  office  has  expired. 
The  annual  business  meeting  was  intimated  to  take  place  on  the 
14th  of  January. 
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NepliroUpIt  ezaltata  laperbiisimi. 

On  the  12th  of  November  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  Roj^l 
Horticultural  Society  again  bestowed  an  award  upon  a  new 
variety  of  Nephrolepie  exaltata.  Tlie  recognition  was  a  first 
class  certificate;  the  subject  was  N.  e.  superbissima ;  and  the 
exhibitors  were  Messrs.  F.  R.  Pierson  and  Co.,  l^irrytown-on- 
Hudson,  New  York,  U.S.A.  The  outline  drawing  here  repro- 
duced admirably  portrays  the  general  character  of  the  top 
portion  of  one  of  the  fronds.  The«e  fronds  are  about  6in 
broad  at  their  base,  and  taper  to  an  apex  no  wider  than  the 
one  here  displayed.     The  new-eomer  has  been  well  described  as 


Portion  of  the  new  Nephrolepls  (Nephrolepis  superbissima) 


cuehk>n-like,  all  the  pinna?  being  curved  upwards  and  around, 
at  right  angles  to  the  rachis  or  midrib  ot  the  frond,  and  so 
giving  the  fronds  a  thickness  of  several  inches.  It  will  be  seen, 
therefore,  that  a  thrifty  plant  is  of  a  very  bushv,  cushiony  habit 
and  character.  As  this  new-comer  is  "hard,  it  is  likely  to 
stand  considerable  ill  usage,  and  ought  to  prove  one  of  the 
most  generally  useful  of  the  new  breed  of  Nephrolepisee.  It  is 
darker  coloured  and  denser  than  N.  e.  todeaoiaes  ;  lees  sprightly 
than  N.  e.  Whitmani,  and  altogether  different  to  the  regal 
N.  e.  superba,  though  its  name,  '^superbissima,"  means  ''most 
superb"! 

Ciielmsford  Winter  Sciiool  of  Agriculture. 

The  Winter  School  of  Agriculture  in  connection  with  the 
Essex  Education  Committee,  held  at  the  County  Laboratories, 
Chelmsford,  commenced  on  Monday,  November  18,  with  thirty 
students  in  attendance.  These  include  sixteen  from  Basex,  five 
of  whom  attend  the  evening  lectures  only;  eleven,  including 
one  lady,  from  Herts ;  one  from  East  Suffolk ;  one  from  West 
Suffolk ;  and  one  lady  from  Derbyshire.  The  committee  re- 
ceived so  many  applications  this  year  that  several  had  to  be 
refused. 


Spring  Bedding. 


Spring  bedding  is  a  large  subject  to  enter  upon,  and  would 
take  an  abler  pen  than  mine  to  do  it  justice.  But  I  have  tried 
to  embody  in  these  notes  a  few  ideas  that  have  occurred  to  me 
from  time  to  time,  and  trust  they  will  meet  with  acceptance. 
Of  course,  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  a  great  deal  depends  on  the 
taste  and  wishes  of  one's  employers.  A  colour  or  a  plant  that 
would  be  pleasing  to  one  person  may  be  just  the  reverse  to  an- 
other. Some  prefer  the  colours  in  masses,  that  is.  one  colour 
only  in  a  bed ;  others  again  would  like  to  see  the  colours  broken 
in  a  mixture.  But  whatever  style  is  adopted,  there  must  be  a 
perfect  blending. 

Then,  again,  aspect  and  exposure  of  the  beds  have  to  be  taken 
into  consideration.  Our  beds  are  exposed  to  both  northerly  and 
easterl  V  winds.  To  plant  anything  tender  or  brittle  in  the  stem 
would  be  courting  disaster,  as  the  first  rough  wind  would  in  all 
probability  snap  them  off  level  with  the  ground,  or  if  tied,  the 
head  would  be  broken  where  it  was  secured  to  the  support. 
Therefore,  in  a  po«iition  like  this,  one  has  to  select  something 
that  will  yield  to  the  wind ;  otherwise  when  the  beds  should 
be  at  their  best,  one  will  fina  the  plants  headless,  or  so  beaten 
and  knocked  about  that  they  appear  as  if  ecorcned  with  fire. 
Then,  again,  perhaps  your  soil  is  not  suitable  for  the  plants  you 
vrish.  to  employ  in  certain  beds,  but  this  is  a  difficulty  easily 
overcome  if  you  have  the  means  to  remove  the  soil  and  replace 
it  with  that  which  is  more  suitable.  Then  last  of  all  you  have 
the  elements  (over  which  you  have  no  control)  to  contend  with, 
so  the  only  thing  you  can  do  in  this  instance  is  to  sing  the  gar- 
deners' song:— 

"  Work  on,  hope  on,  and  be  ye  sure 
Se!f-belp  is  noble  echooling:, 
You  do  your  beet,  and  leave  the  rest 
To  God  Almighty's  nilinj^." 

Now,  with  what  pleasure  will  the  lover  of  spring  flower  gate*- 
dening  sot  about  the  work  of  refilling  the  beds,  and  how  he  will 
revel  in  the  thought  that  he  is  adding  at  least  three  months  to 
the  ordinary  floral  season!  For  in  gardens  where  there  are  no 
spring  flowers  used,  the  beds  will  be  flowerless  for  a  long  time  ; 
but  \viiere  spring  (Kirdening  is  carried  out,  the  beds  will  be  fuH 
all  the  year  round,  with  the  flowering  period  commencing  in 
February,  and  extending  (with  care  and  attention)  right  through 
the  season.  What  a  variety  cf  material  we  have  io  select  from — 
Wallflowers,  single  and  double  Primroses,  Polyanthuses, 
Alyssums,  Iberises,  Arabis,  Myosotis,  Saxifragas,  Anemones, 
SeSums.  Aubrietias,  Violas,  Daisies,  and  some  annuals.  If  the^ 
are  well  cultivated  and  grown,  they  produce  masses  of  colour 
and  charming  effects.  The  planting  of  the  beds  or  borders  for 
producing  this-  display  in  the  spring  may  be  left-  entirely  to 
the  taste  and  skill  of  the  operator,  as  it  is  not  necessary  that  any 
fixed  line  of  action  be  followed.  But  spring  flowers  are  essential 
to  the  perfect  enjoyment  of  any  good  garden,  and  it  is  only 
when  you  become  familiar  with  them  that  you  thoroughly  appre- 
ciate the  pleasure  they  afford.  Those  who. do  not  care  for  spring 
flowera  and  would  like  their  beds  to  present  a  cheerful  appear- 
ance during  the  winter  months  can  use  such  ornamental  conifers 
as  Retinosporas  ericoides,  obtusa  aurea,  and  obtusa  argentea, 
pisifera  aurea,  and  souarrosa  ;  also  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  erects 
viridis,  Thujopsis  doiabrata^-variegata,  Biota  orientalis  aurea, 
and  sempervirens  with  Taxus  baccata  aurea  and  elegantissima. 
These  wul  Ik*  very  useful  for  "  dot  *'  or  single  prominent  plants, 
to  relieve  the  formality  and  flatness  of  the  beds.  Especially  is 
this  the  case  if  a  number  of  hardy  edging  or  carpeting  plants 
have  beein  used  in  the  summer  bedding;  and  this  also  will 
simplify  the  refilling  of  the  beds.  Supposing  the  groundwork  of 
the  summer  design  has  been  formed  of  such  hardy  plants  as 
Antennaria  tonientosa,  Herniaria  glabra,  Cerastium  tomontosum, 
or  Veronica  repens,  the  spaces  that  have  become  vacant  by 
the  removal  of  the  summer  occupants  can  be  effectively  filled 
with  Pyrethrum  selaginoides,  Ajuga  reptans  rubra,  ana  others; 
or  such  flowering  plants  as  Aubrietias,  Arabis,  Silenes,  Daisies, 
and  Violas  may  be  employed. 

In  these  carpet  designs,  the  panels  should  be  closely  filled, 
as  but  few  of  the  plants  will  grow  at  all  freely.  It  will  be 
advisable  to  treat  the  beds  liberally  in  the  way  of  leaf  soil  or 
half-<lecayed  manure.  Tliese  plants  being  of  a  hungry  disposi- 
tion,  they  naturally  greatly  exhaust  the  soil.  In  fact,  we  find 
it  of  great  assistance  to  give  the  beds  a  good  dressing  at  this 
time  in  preference  to  manuring  for  the  summer  occupants.  The 
preparation  and  replanting  of  the  beds  should  be  pushed  on 
rapidly,  if  not  already  done,  care  being  taken  to  firmly  fix  all 
plants  employed.  Should  the  weather  be  dry  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  water  the  beds  after  planting;  in  any  case,  a  slight 
watering  will  be  useful  for  cleansing  the  foliage ;  and,  of  course, 
it  is  of  great  importance  that  all  plants  should  be  moved  with 
a  good  ball  of  soil  about  their  roots.  Small  beds  may  be  effec- 
tively filled  with  two  kinds  of  plants;  for  instance,  an  edging 
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of  Daisies,  and  the  centre  filled  with  Myosotis^  or  Arabis  used 
as  an  edcing  and  the  centre  filled  with  Wallflowers.  A  most 
effective  bed  that  I  saw  at  Llahover  was  planted  with  Dactylis 
glomerata  variegata  and  a  beautiful  dwarf  Silene,  the  lines 
being  planted'altemately  across  the  bed  which  was  a  long  one. 
*our  beds  that  pleased  me  greatly  here,  m  our  exposed  position 
J^^f  planted  with  Myosotis  as  a  groundwork,  and  Narcissus 
l^iden  Spur.  Large  beds  may  have  a  broad  outer  band  of  any 
of  the  smaller  kind  of  plants ;  the  inner  line  of  some  kind  of 
medium  height ;  tJie  centre  being  filled  with  a  mass  of  the  taller 

growing  kinds,  with,  perhaps  a  centre  plant  of  gold  or  silver 
Lolly,  or  one  of  the  conifers  already  mentioned.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  have  the  beds  too  gay,  therefore  mixing,  or  the  forma- 
*»;?"  o^  ^^^y  li^es  or  circles  of  different  plants  should  be  avoided.' 
Masses  of  colour  are  what  are  wanted,  and  with  the  variety 
of  plants  at  our  disposal  no  trouble  should  be  considered  too 
gr^at  to  achieve  this  end,  and  thus  create  a  superior  display. 

Bulbs  are  now  so  cheap  and  good  tha^  they  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  work.  Fresh  ones  have  to  be  purchased 
every  year,   as  no  dependence  can  be  placed  on  the  old  ones. 


Whether  they  should  be  planted  in  masses  or  mixed  among  the 
nd  foliage  plants  will  depend  on  circumstances.  In 


uowering  aUx*.  iwiao^^  ina,u,%,o  wm  ut^penu  un  circum^iiances.  m 
any  case  they  are  ntost  effective  when  planted  in  masses,  the 
colours  unmixed.  Good  leaf  mould  should  be  well  incorporated 
with  the  soil  previous  to  planting,  and  a  little  sand,  if  plentiful, 
may  be  placed  about  each  bulb.  Snowdrops,  Crocuses,  and 
Scillas  are  l^st  for  edging  the  beds  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  on 
Narcissi ;  and  a  double  band  will  always  be  more  effective  than 
a  single  line  or  circle.  Plant  the  bulbs  about  3in  below 
the  surface  and  3in  or  4in  asunder.  If  Tulips,  Hyacinths, 
or  Narcissi  are  dotted  among  other  plants  they  must 
be  arranged  to  suit  the  othter  occupants  of  the  beds ;  and  most 
lovely  they  look,  peeping  through  a  carpet  of  Myosotis.  If  the 
lulips  are  the  sole  occupants  they  may  be  planted  4in  to 
6in  apart,  and  Narcissi  also  should  be  given  the  same  dis- 
tance ;  but  this,  of  course,  depends  on  the  variety.  Hyacinths 
under  similar  circumstances  may  be  allowed  either  9in  or 
12in  apart.  Ihese  bulbs  I  like  planted  with  the  trowel,  and 
not  dibbled  m.  Even  if  mixed  with  foliage  plants,  I  prefer  one 
variety  in  a  bed,  as  all  bulbs  do  not  bloom  simultaneously,  and 
»t  detracts  from  the  appearance  of  beds  if  a  few  bulbs  flower  in 
the  beginning  of  the  month  and  the  rest  two  or  three  weeks 
later.  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  mention  that  Narcissi  bulbs  do  not 
refjuire  sand. 

Py^ethrum  selaginoides  or  laciniatum  I  much  prefer  to  the 
older  variety  aureum  for  edging  the  beds  or  for  dividing  lines 
between  other  dwarf  plants.  Side  growths  taken  from  the 
plants  used  for  summer  bedding  will  give  vou  suflBcient  for  your 
purpose  if  you  do  not  require  a  great  many.  But,  of  course, 
you  get  better  and  more  perfect  plants  by  sowing  seed  in  July 
and  transplanting  the  seedlings  in  the  usu^l  way. 

Arabis  albida  and  its  varieeated  varietv  also  make  useful 
edging  plants.  It  is  one  of  the  earliest  blooming  plants  we 
have,  and  on  this  account  should  be  planted  largely.  I  have 
also  noticed  that  bees  seem  very  partial  to  it,  the  blooms  being 
sometimes  nearly  oovered  by  these  busy  workers.  It  is  easily  in- 
cr^sed  by  division  of  the  roots,  but  we  get  neater  plants  by 
inserting  single  cuttings  in  a  cold  frame  in  June,  and  planting 
/them  out  on  any  open  space  when  well  rooted.  [There  is,  of 
course,  also  the  invaluable  double  variety.] 

Limnanthes  Douglasi  is  a  very  useful  rather  late  flowering 


annual  for  sowing  in  July,  and  when  of  sufficient  size  should  be 
beds  or  borders  in  which  it  is  intended  to  flower, 


planted  in  the „  ...  „ 

at  6in  apart.  Its  effective  white  and  yellow  flowers  rising 
from  a  tuft  of  beautiful  green  leaves  are  very  pleasing.  This 
plant  I  prefer  for  borders,  as  the  late  period  at  which  the  flowers 
open  IS  detrimental  to  its  usefulness  for  beds  that  have  to  be 
filled  with  summer  decorative  plants. 

Silene  pendula  compacta  is  another  useful  annual.  Its 
bright  rosy-pink  flowers  are  produced  in  abundance,  and  are 
very  sho^v ;  and  as  I  mentioned  before,  when  associated  with 
Dactylis  glomerata  variegata  it  has  a  verv  telling  effect. 

V  lolas  are  well  suited  for  spring  bedding,  and  for  early 
flowering  some  of  the  older  varieties  are  still  unequalled.  They 
are  hardy  and  extremely  floriferous.  We  use  a  cold  frame  in 
which  to  strike  the  cuttings,  which  are  made  from  the  soft 
young  shoots  that  spring  from  the  base  of  the  plants  with  no 
sign  of  a  flower  about  them.  Do  not  take  cuttings  from  shoots 
that  have  previously  flowered,  as  such  are  a  long  time  in  making 
roots.  The  cuttings  should  be  inserted  early  in  July,  and  when 
rooted  the  growing  point  should  be  removed  to  induce  side 
branches  to  form ;  afterwards  plant  them  out  on  a  west  border 
Here  they  will  soon  become  nice  stocky  plants,  which  will  Lift 
with  splendid  balls  of  soil  attached  to  the  roots  if  some  decayed 
Jeave,^  have  been  mixed  with  the  soil  previous  to  planting. 
Cliveden  Purple,  White,  and  Yellow  are  still  verv  good  varieties 
and  a  bed  with  a  mass  of  Cliveden  Purple,  edged  with 
Marchioness,  a  white-flowered  one,  is  simply  charming.  But 
thero  flre  mauv  other  kinds,  and  nearlv  everyone  lui<;  his  own 
favonrite<._W.  F.  Wood,  Caerleon,  Mon. 
(To  be  continued.) 


HorticQltQial  Biographies. 

Mr.  John  Thompson. 

The  subject  of  these  observations  comes  of  an  old  gardening 
family.  His  grandfather  was  a  noted  cultivator  of  Grapes  and 
Pineapples  in  his  day;  while  his  father  is  Mr.  John  Thompson, 
head  gardener  to  Sir  Lindsay  Wood,  Bart.,  The  Hermitage, 
Chester-le-8treet.  The  father  is  one  of  the  most  experienced 
and  most  able,  all-round  practical  gardeners  in  the  North,  and 
is  hirfily  respected.  He  has  been  for  over  thirty-three  years  at 
The  Hermitage,  and  previously  filled  many  places  of  importanoe 
in  Durham  and  S'orthumberland.  Mr.  John  Tliompeon,  junior, 
has  a  brother,  William,  who  is. superintendent  of  parks  ana 
cemeteries  at  Hibburn-on-T^ne. 

The  present  subject  of  notice  served  five  years  under  his 
father  as  apprentice,  at  Southill,  then  went  to  The  Hermitage 
under  Mr.  Simpson  for  three  years,  finishing  off  as  foreman. 
Mr.  Thompson  also  invaded  Veitch*s,  B.  8.  Williams's,  and 
Backhouse  s  nurseries,  in  each  of  which  he  saw  how  things  were 


Mr.  John  Thompson. 

(Superintendent  o!  West  End  Park,  South  Shields ) 

done,  then  went  as  foreman  to  Mr.  Jenkins  at  Aldin  Grange, 
Durham.  There  are  three-quarters  of  an  acre  of  glass  houses 
here,  and  fruit  and  orchids  were  then  being  larg^  exhibited 
at  the  shows.  MLr.  Thompson  acted  as  deputy  at  some  of  these, 
in  place  of  Mr.  Jenkins. 

After  this  our  friend  held  the  head  gardenership  at  BirtJey  for 
five  years,  and  it  was  from  here,  some  twelve  years  ago,  that 
he  transferred  his  services  to  West  End  Ptftrk,  South  Shields. 
There  were  over  forty  applicants  for  the  post,  and  the  choice 
fell  upon  an  eminently  suitable  man.  It  is  only  a  week  or  two 
since  that  a  notice  appeared  in  the  Journal  recording  a  pre- 
sentation that  had  been  made  to  him  by  frequenters  and  users 
of  the  park  over  which  he  presides.  Coupled  with  a  far- 
reaching  knowledge  of  gardening,  Mr.  Thompson  has  persistence, 
enthusiasm,  geniality  and  tact.  These  are  the  features  of  his 
character,  and  by  them  he  has  won  that  measure  of  confidence 
that  the  recent  presentation  expressed.— B.C. 


British   Columbia. 

By  an  arrangement  with  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
British  Columbia  has  sent  to  Great  Britain  a  peripatetic  show 
consisting  wholly  of  Apples.  It  is  touring  all  the  principal 
towns  of  England,  and  it  is  found  that  the  scent  and  '^sunset 
colours  "  of  the  Pippins  prove  more  irresistible  to  the  possible 
immigrant  tlian  any  amount  of  literature.  A  million  trees  a 
year  are  being  planted  in  British  Columbia,  and  the  effect  of 
the  climate  on  our  old  English  Apples  is  astounding.  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin,  and  even  the  Ribston,  are  streaked  with 
brightest  reds  and  crimsons.  The  Spitzemberg  is  the  colour  of 
red  May,  and  the  mellowness  of  Grimes*  Golden  Pippin  is  be- 
yond comparison.  Apples  from  British  Columbia  are  not  known 
in  our  markets,  but  in  two  years'  time  it  is  intended  to  ship 
over  large  qua-ntities  of  all  the  high-priced  sorts.  We  learn 
that  Mr.  Simpson,  a  well-known  Scottish  Rose  nurseryman  and 
frn't  grower,  hai>  emigrated  to  British  Columbia.  It  is  a  most 
delightful  country. 
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The  Lato  li.  H.  GUlett. 


I  would  like  to  add  my  testimony  to  the  value  of  the  late 
Mr.  GiUett  as  an  exhibition  official.  I  em  not  quite  sure  if  he 
was  in  office  at  the  first  show  of  the  Chrysantnemum  Society, 
twenty-one  years  ago,  when  I  judged  the  opening  display  of  this 
thriving  South  Walee  society.  On  many  occasions  since,  it  has 
been  my  pleasure  to  come  into  contact  with  him,  and  I  alwavs 
felt  sure  of  a  warm  welcome  from  his  true,  hearty  manner.  At 
the  summer  show  it  was  just  the*  same,  he  was  always  ready  at 
the  appointed  time  for  the  judses,  every  detail  was  at  the  tip 
of  his  hngers.     I  am  sure  he  will  be  much  missed  in  that  neigh- 


bourhood, where  he  had,  by  persistent 
endeared  himself  to  all.— E.  Moltnkux. 


hard     honest     work, 


The  lUDers  of  Tonng  Gtrdeners. 

Although  not  a  young  gardener  by  any  means,  I  may  perhaps 
be  permitted  to  intervene  by  a  remark  or  two  anent  "C.  B.'s" 
letter  in  your  issue  of  November  28,  with  regard  to  bad  Ian- 

O).  A  good  many  years  ago  there  was  in  Covent  Garden 
et  a  coterie  of  young  men  clerks  who,  though  decent  young 
fellows  enough,  caught  the  contagion  of  bad,  and  even  foul, 
kmgua«e  from  the  porters  and  others,  so  badly  that  when  away 
from  the  market  amid  better  lingual  surroundings,  they  had  to 
keep  strict  guard  upon  their  tongues  for  fear  of  a  slip.  Now 
it  came  to  pass  that  a  young  felk>w  from  the  country,  a  very 
quiet,  unassuming  chap;  obtained  a  post  in  the  office,  and 
although  a  junior  he  persistently  set  his  face  against  the  habit, 
for  a  habit  it  was  more  than  a  real  vice,  and  this  in  a  very  short 
time  had  such  an  effect  on  several  of  his  companions,  that  half 
in  joke  and  half  in  earnest,  they  passed  a  resolution  that  a  fine 
of  one  halfpenny  should  be  imposed  for  every  swear,  and  that 
the  newcomer  shoukl  be  made  the  collector.  He  conscientiously 
fulfilled  his  office,  but  in  a  very  short  time  it  became  an  abso- 
lute sinecure,  in  the  Latin  sense,  and  a  thorough  cure  in  the 
English  one.  Let  **C.  R."  and  other  well-min£d  young  gar- 
deners adopt  a  similar  plan,  and  I  am  sure  similar  good  results 
will  follow.  That  young  man  from  the  country  is  now  a  long 
established  salesman  in  the  same  market. — D.  A. 

[We  place  this  letter  into  the  "Readers'  Views"  section  for 
several  reasons ;  1^  because  it  m  a  reader's  view ;  2,  to  give  the 
matter  due  prominence;  3,  to  av<Hd  a  precedent  that  might 
lead  to  inconvenience  and  curtailment  of  the  "  Domain."  This 
in  no  way  signifies  that  the  older  readers  may  not  pick  their 
text  from  the  *'  Domain  "  articles,  particularly  when  they  con- 
fine their  remarks  to  such  comments  as  those  of  **  D.  A."— Ed.] 

Tbe  Extension  ol  Frait  Cnltnre. 

As  an  eight  years'  Govent  Garden  Market  reporter,  in  reply 
to  the  latter  portion  of  "A  Grower's"  note,  p.  511,  beginning 
with,  "  Even  in  the  case  of  Apples,"  I  take  strong  exception  to 
much  therein  stated.  Never  last  year  (1906)  on  the  open 
market  were  "excellent  cookers  sold  at  Is.  9d.  per  half  bushel." 
But  if  so  sold  there  must  have  been  strong  cause  for  this. 
Good  cookers  (from  data  in  my  notebook)  were  then  making  28. 
to  2s.  6d.,  a  fair  price  for  about  201b  of  fruit.  In  the  matter 
of  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  I  have  them  listed  at  about  double 
the  figures  given  by  "A  Grower."  From  whence  come  my 
prices?  Certainly  not  from  one  grower  or  salesman,  but  from 
the  information  given  me  by  the  many,  salesmen  and  srowers, 
as  also  from  what  I  see  sold  myself.  A  tri-weekly  round  of  the 
market  is  both  useful  and  instructive,  and  I  should  have  made 
bad  use  of  my  time  and  opportunities  did  I  not  get  near  to 
the  facts.  What  are  the  facts  of  the  Apple  market  to-day? 
Good  prices  are  got  for  sound,  graded  stuff.  Off  this  plenty 
can  be  had  at  2s.  per  bushel.  To-day,  in  the  market  the  general 
price  per  bushel  is  6s.  for  good  stuff.  Thus  Bramley\  Bis- 
marcks,  and  Gascoignes  were  well  to  the  front.  Wellingtons, 
so  far,  are  small,  but  these  will  go  up  nearer  Christmas.  Just 
one  remark  re  excellent  cookers :  if  they  are  good  in  that  sense, 
but  not  good  looking,  they  are  not  what  the  market  requires.— 
Stephen  Castle,  30/11/07.     

I  can  quite  understand  that  when  "A  Grower"  penned  the 
2n*^  *n«nt  this  subject  which  appeared  on  page  511.  he  was 
filled  with  a  burning  desire,  not  only  to  correct  what  he  terms 
my  "erroneous  text,"  but  also  to  obliterate  the  impression  the 

sermon  "  may  have  left  behind.     He  has,  however,  been  singu- 


larly unfortnnate  in  his  attempt  to  put  me  right  in  regard  to 
the  reason  why  the  price  of  wheat  has  risen.  It  is  not,  says 
"A  Grower,"  "because  the  population  of  bread  eaters  has 
grown  out  of  proportion  to  the  wheat  area,  but  because  the 
worki's  wheat  crop  this  year  is  about  58,000,000  quarters  less 
than  it  was  in  1906."  Now,  unless  "A  Grower"  can  claim  to 
be  the  greatest  statistician  in  this  country  in  regard  to  the 
matter^  nis  contention  is  quite  untenable,  simply  oecause  the 
i>eoognised  authorities  agree  t^iat  the  population  of  bread  eaters 
has  for  some  years  been  steadily  increasing  at  a  greater  rate 
than  the  wheat  area.  Therefore,  a  less  reserve  of  wheat  is  held 
over  from  vear  to  year,  with  the  result  that  during  the  first 
season  of  snortage  prices  have  gone  up  with  a  jump. 

Turning  to  the  question  of  our  fruit  supplies,  and  t^e  need 
or  otherwise  for  extended  fruit  culture,  ^*A  Grower"  treats 
us  to  some  choice  examples  of  prices  obtained.  Now,  I  will  not 
for  a  moment  suggest  tnat  my  critic  is  in  the  habit  of  placing 
rubbish  on  the  market,  because  I  know  perfectly  well  that  he 
can,  and  does,  grow  splendid  fruit ;  but  ne  seems  to  me  to  be 
singularly  unfortunate  in  regard  to  his  sales.  Black  Currants 
with  us,  sold  by  a  commission  agent  in  the  wholesale  markets, 
realised  Ss.  4d.  and  Ss.  per  dosen  lb. ;  Red  Currants,  2s.  6d. ; 
while  green  Gooseberries  brought  splendid  prices  early  in  the 
season,  and  the  majority  of  growers  generally  pick  all  they 
intend  to  pick  in  a  green  state,  before  they  are  fuUy  grown, 
because  prices  always  do  come  down  considerably  just  before  the 
fruits  ripen.  "A  Grower"  must  be  a  bold  man  to  infer  that 
Gooseberry  growing  does  not  pay.  I  am  acquainted  wit^  a  good 
many  verv  large  growers  who  are  thoroughly  satisfied  with  tbe 
returns  ootained,  and  are  in  consequence  continually  extending 
their  plantations.  Perhaps  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  the 
profitableness  of  the  Gooseberry  industrv  is  the  outcry  raised 
oy  growers  who  have  bushes  affected  witn  the  American  Goose^ 
berrjr  mildew,  when  they  are  ordered  to  uproot  and  burn  them. 
I  write  feelinglv  on  this  point,  and  I  know  that  but  for  the 
mildew  hundreds  of  thousands  of  additional  bushes  would  have 
been  planted  this  season. 

In  regard  to  Plums,  the  crop  has  this  year  been  a  prodigious 
one ;  but  low  as  prices  have  in  many  cases  been,  the  net  lesults 
'have  been  thoroughly  satisfactory  to  growers  generally.  I  am 
acquainted  with  a  grower  of  lifelong  experience  who  lives  half 
a  mile  from  where  I  write,  and  recently  he  informed  me  that 
the  past  season  has  been  the  most  satisfactory  one  for  Plums  he 
has  ever  experienced.  A  large  proportion  of  his  trees  are 
Magnum  Bonums,  and  the  whole  crop  of  this  variety  was  sold 
by  commission  agents  for  6s.  per  pot  of  641b.  Further  proof 
comes  from  the  great  Plum  crowing  district  of  Evesnam. 
Here  is  an  extract  from  ''The  Evesham  Journal": — 

"Fruit  Growino  in  the  Yale  of  Evesham. 

"Tte  Plum  crop,  which  is  the  cbief  fruit  cropof  the  season, 
has  been  a  great  one  in  the  vale  of  Evesham.  The  cold  spring 
and  frosts  in  April  and  May  did  not  do  so  much  damage  as  was 
thought  at  the  time.  Although  in  some  places  Plums  were 
scarce,  in  the  district  generally  the  yield  was  large.  As  the 
area  devoted  to  fruit  growing  has  been  greatly  extended  in 
recent  years,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  a  record  quantity  of  Plums 
was  sent  away  from  Evesham  during  the  past  season.  There 
were  some  days  when  over  1,000  tons  of  Plums  were  despatched 
from  the  two  Evesham  railway  stations.  With  such  a  yield 
prices  were,  of  course,  low,  but  they  have  been  lower  in  some 
past  years.  Considering  all  things,  Plums  gave  a  very  fair 
return  to  srowers.  The  common  Pershore  Plum  of  fair  quality 
seldom  made  less  than  Is.  6d.  per  pOt  in  the  EvCsham  markets. 
It  has  been  known  to  sell  at  9u.,  when  many  were  left  to  rot  on 
the  trees.  Victorias  were  c'heap  generally,  making  from  Ss.  to 
5s.  x)er  pot:  but  Prolifics,  Czars,  Orleans,  Herons,  Belle  de 
Louvaines,  Pond's  Seedlings,  Monarchs,  Diamonds,  and  Jimmy 
Moo  res  made  fair  prices." 

The  prices  quoted  by  "A  Grower"  for  Apples  are  very  mis- 
leading, and  I  unhesitatingly  assert  that  no  one  wbo  knows 
how  to  sell  fruit  need  sell  good  samples  of  Lane's  for  anything 
like  such  lav  figures  as  he  quotes.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
prices  of  Apples  nave  been  generally  satisfactory  during  the  last 
few  years,  and  very  few  unbiased  growers  can  be  found  who 
contend  tnat  Apple  growing  does  not  pay,  or  that  there  is  not 
room  for  great  extension. 

I  cannot  for  the  life^  me  understand  why  "A  Grower" 
each  year  makes  such  studied  attempts  to  throw  cold  water  on 
the  extension  of  fruit  culture  whenever  that  subject  crops  up. 
He  must  know  that  great  extension  is  Inevitable^  unless  we 
intend  to  quietly  sit  down  and  allow  competitors  trom  other 
lands  to  supply  what  we  can  grow  so  well  in  our  own,  and  grow 
at  a  profit  too.  The  arguments  "A  Grower"  uses  tcMiay  were 
used  twenty  years  ago,  viz.,  that  if  planting  continued,  we 
should  produce  more  fruit  than  could  be  sold  at  a  profit.  Yet, 
notwithistanding  the  constant  "  whipping-up"  fruit  growing  has 
received ;  notwithstanding  the  enormously  increased  importa- 
tion, British  grown  Apples  realise  as  high  prices  to-day  as  they 
did  twenty  years  ago.     By  all  means  improve  existing  systems 
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of  diatribution  (and  a  great  deal  is  being  done  in  this  direction), 
because  there  is  yet  too  great  a  di£ferenoe  between  the  whole- 
sale And  retail  prices.  When  matters  are  equalised  in  this 
direction  hundreds  of  thousands  of  additional  individuals  will 
be  able  to  purchase  fruit  regularly. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  a  great  boom  in  regard  to 
planting  fruit  trees.  That  boom  is  going  to  continue  till  it 
reaches  infinitely  greater  proportions,  and  A  Grower"  might 
just  as  well  set  up  a  row  of  ninepins  to  stop  the  inrush  of  the 
flowing  tide,  as  to  attempt  to  check  the  natural  and  necessary 
extension  of  fruit  culture  by  penning  the  puny  arguments  he  has 
so  far  used.— W. 


Tbs  Heasnremsnt  ol  Exhibition  Gronps. 

Can  you  or  an  v  of  the  numerous  readers  of  the  increasingSy 
popular  and  widely  read  Journal  say  whether,  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  a  group  or  plants,  of  whatever  size  or  shape,  the  limita- 
tion is  defined  by  so  many  square  feet  ?  That  is  to  say,  must 
the  pots  and  everything  else  be  strictly  within  the  measure- 
ments prescribed?  Take  a  group  **not  exceeding  lOft  in  dia- 
meter." In  the  committee  of  a  horticultuml  society  with 
which  the  enquirer  is  connected  the  matter  has  been  discussed. 
Some  members  maintain  that  so  long  as  the  outer  row  of  pots, 
the  bottoms  of  which  are  within  the  prescribed  measurement, 
thoueh  the  pots  are  inclined  forward,  the  arrangement  is  within 
the  IimitB  prescribed  by  the  wording  of  the  scheduii'e.  I  main- 
tain that  a  group  so  arranged,  without  any  qualifying  clause^in 
the  schedule,  is  subject  to  disqualification,  as  it  is  clearly 
beyond  10ft  in  diameter.  Suppose  a  48-siBed  pot  is  in  the  outer 
row,  this  will  measure  Sin  in  height,  and  the  foliage  of  the 
plant  is  6in  or  Sin  more,  this  will  give^a  measurement,  when 
tlje  group  is  finished,  of  about  12ft.  The  point  is  that  in  the 
case  of  several  competitors  claiming  this  latitude  of  arrange- 
ment, and  another  finishing  his  group  strictly  within  the  10ft 
limit,  or  at  least  within  an  inch  or  two ;  and  supposing  this 
exhibitor  was  not  the  winner  of  the  first  prize,  would  he  not  be 
perfectly  justified  in  lodging  a  complaint  and  claiming  a  dis- 
qualification against  his  competitors  P  Any  information  as  to 
the  general  riSing  in  such  cases  will  be  mu(^^  appreciated  by 

— A  COHIUTTEEHAN. 

[The  question  is  a  nice  one ;  and  as  rules  are  rules,  the  safest 
plan  is  to  abide  strictly  by  them.  Any  deviation  from  the  laws 
that  are  laid  down  in  the  schedule  might  lead  to  embarrass- 
n^nts  in  other  directions,  at  the  caprice  or  instigation  of  one 
or  more  malicious  persons;  therefore,  let  the  rules  govern.  A 
special  regulation,  dnawing  attention  to  the  strict  conditions 
of  the  wording,  might  even  be  included  in  the  schedule.  Our 
view  of  the  matter  is  that  the  pots  and  the  materia>l'  that  is 
employed  in  any  group  whatsoever,  must  not  exceed  the  limit 
of  Ukb  circle,  or  the  square,  as  chalked  out.  The  area  in  square 
feet — or  to  the  nearest  square  foot— ought  to  be  staked  off,  or 
otherwise  marked  off  by  the  exhibition  committee,  prior  to  the 
show ;  and  competitors  ought  to  ieep  within  the  mark,  and  not 
go  over  it.  Perhaps  some  reader  has  other  suggestions  to  offer ; 
and,  if  so,  they  will  be  welcomed.— En.] 


-^•f- 


Tbe  Apple  Election. 

To  anyone  who  feels  at  all  interested  in  the  culture  of  the 
Apple,  the  last  three  numbers  of  the  Journal  must  have  been  a 
source  of  pleasure  and  instruction.  On  page  436  we  have  the 
Apple  election,  in  which  some  of  the  best  growens  have  given 
us  their  opinion  of  the  best  sorts.  I  do  not  like  to  criticise 
those  who  are  better  learned  than  myself,  but  I  do  feel  a  little 
surprised  to  see  that  Ecklinville  Seedling  does  not  siand  in  a 
higher  position,  as  I  consider  this  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the 
best,  cooking  Apple  we  have.  When  baked  or  boiled  the  ootour 
and  flavour  is  excellent,  and  the  appearance  is  unique.  Then 
in  the  dessert  varieties,  that  good  old  Apple  King  of  the  Pippins, 
does  not  get  the  respect  it  deserves.  It  is  far  superior  to  Lady 
Sudeley,  although  it  is  placed  below  that  variety;  and  in  my 
opinion  it  is  very  little  inferior  to  Ribston,  whch  has  a  much 
higher  position.  In  this  county  (Gtoucestershre)  it  is  k)oally 
known  as  Shropshire  Pippin,  and  in  some  districts  is  largey 
grown  as  orchard  trees.  It  has  three  good  points :  it  is  hand- 
some, of  good  quality,  and  is  a  good  keeper.  On  page  465 
**  H.  D."  reviews  the  election,  ana  extends  a  courteous  remark 
on  behalf  of  Journal  readers  to  those  who  have  contributed  to 
it. 

In  the  same  number,  on  page  464,  he  treats  us  to  some  good 
advice  on  "  Planting  Fruit  Trees,'*  and  although  I  am  at  one 
with  him  cJl  the  way  through  his  article,  there  is  just  one  bit 
of  advice  in  the  latter  part  (S  it  to  which  I  must  take  exception,, 
and  that  is  where  he  advises  us  in  planting  trees  on  the  Para- ' 
dise  to  sink  them  a  little  below  the  union  in  the  soil.  This  I 
have  proved  is  not  the  right  thing  to  do.  If  the  union  touches 
the  soil  the  scion  will  emit  roots,  which  will  grow  very  strong, 
with  the  result  that  we  have  practically  a  tree  on  its  own  roots. 
About  two  years  ago  I  was  present  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the 


Bristol  Gardeners'  Mutual  Improvement  Society,  the  lecturer  on 
the  occasion  being  Mr.  Chas.  l<*o6ter,  of  Reading,  who  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be  a  master  of  the  profession  to  which  he  belonjgs. 
His  subject  was  hardy  fruit  culture ;  and  with  specimen  in  haind 
he  advised  planting  trees  on  the  Paradise  below  the  union. 
When  question  time  came,  and  the  chainnan  invited  discussion, 
I  attempted  to  show  that  this  practice  was  wrong,  as  by  doing 
so  we  should  get  roots  from  above  the  union,  and  thus  destroy 
the  object  in  view^  that  of  keeping  the  tree  in  a  dwarf,  fruit- 
ful habit ;  but  I  failed  to  convert  Mr.  Foster,  who  did  not  seem 
to  take  my  remarks  with  the  best  of  grace.  However,  it  is  con- 
soling to  me  to  know  that  I  am  not  the  only  one  who  has  found 
out  the  fact,  for  I  notice  in  last  week's  Journal,  Mr.  Raschen 
XX)ints  it  out  in  his  notes. 

A  word  on  late  planting:  I  do  not  say  it  is  better  than 
autumn  planting,  but  if  from  pressure  of  work  or  other  causes, 
it  cannot  be  done  until  spring,  there  is  nothing  to  fear.  Last 
autumn  I  ordered  a  number  of  Apple  and  other  trees,  which  were, 
through  pressure  of  work,  laid  in  until  the  first  week  in  April 
before  they  were  planted,  and  all  went  well.  One  of  them,  a 
Lane's  Pnnce  Albert,  was,  with  other  bush  trees,  taken  to  the 
village  schoolroom  and  a  pruning  demonstration  given  on  it  by 
our  county  instructor,  and  was  brought  back  home  and  laid  in 
until,  as  I  have  said,  the  first  week  in  April  before  planting.  1 
an  sending  one  of  the  Annies  it  bore,  wnich  you  will  observe  is. 
a  very  nice  specimen.  [Yes.— Ed.]— R.  Morse,  Winterbourne, 
Bristol. 

Tbe  Biritlsh  GudsDiis'  issoclatioo. 

On  page  522,  in  a  communication  on  ''  Toung  Gardeners  and 
Trade  Unionism,"  one  of  your  correspondents. insinuates  that 
the  above  society  is  a  trade  union.  May  I  point  out  to  him 
that  he  is  in  error  on  that  point  ?  I  quite  agree  with  the  general 
meaning  of  his  article — gardeners  cannot  compel  •  their  •  em- 
ployers to  ^ve  hificher  wages  or  shorter  time ;  but  these  things 
are  being  given  to  all  other  workers,  and  the  question  arises 
naturally,  **  Why  should  gardeners  be  left  out  in  the  cold?" 
I  can  claim  a  good  'long  experience  of  a  gardener's  life,  during 
which  time  I  find  the  conditions  have  got  worse  instead  <h 
better.  It  is  not  possible  here  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of 
this,  but  I  can  safely  assert  there  is  no  valid  reason  why  gar- 
deners should  work  as  long  as  they  can  see  in  summer  without, 
being  paid  for  overtime ;  nor  why  they  should  be  lodged  in  bad 
bothies  with  no  woman  to  clean  the  rooms  and  cook  for  them ; 
nor  why  journeymen  should  only  be  paid  14s.  or  16s.  per  week 
for  their  work  in  districts  where  ordinary  labourers  get  from 
ISs.  to  24s. ;  and  many  other  things  might  be  mentioned. 

Now, 
because 

the  question  is  *•  Mow  are  tney  t 
many  instances  the  einployers  ao  not  wish  to  be  unjust  to  their 
men,  but  many  gardeners  have  been  too  prone  to  let  things  go 
from  bad  to  worse,  instead  of  doing  all  they  oan  to  ensure  that 
their  men  get  proper  treatment,  and  are  paid  as  well,  or  better, 
than  the  ilabourere.  The  British  Gardeners'  Association  is  the 
first  public  institution  to  call  attention  to  these  evils,  but  it 
does  not  intend  to  proceed  on  trade  union  lines  by  calling  a  strike 
among  gardeners,' or  sending  paid  agitators  to  them.  .  I  believe 
a  large  majority  of  gardeners  are  fully  pensuaded  that  suclr 
proceedings  wouM  amount  to  madness.  We  cannot  compel  em- 
ployers to  do  anything,  but  we  can  all  unite  in  the  B.6.A., 
ana  make  a  firm  endeavour  to  correct  unfair  conditions,  both 
for  those  employed  under  us,  and  for  head  gardeners  also,  when 
they  are  unfairly  treated.  The  stupid  expressions  in  vogue 
about  gardening  being  a  luxury,  and  the  like,  ought  not  to  be 
repeat^  any  more.  Gai^ening  is  a  necessity  of  the  age,  and 
cannot  be  dispensed  with. 

But  if  improved  conditions  are  obtained  generally,  we  must 
take  steps  to  secure  that  the  man  is  worthy  of  them ;  and  the 
haphazard  way  of  making  gardeners  should  cease.  A  lad  who 
is  too  weak  or  too  dull  for  any  other  calling  is  also  unfit  for  a 
gardener,  and  should  on  no  account  be  admitted  into  the  pix>- 
fession.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  are  fit  by  education  and 
in  other  respects,  and  who  have  a  desire  to  be  gardeners,  should 
have  more  interest  taken  in  their  training.  Any  labourer  can 
crock  pots,  clean  stokeholes,  wheei  coals,  and  such  things-  a 
lad  who  is  learning  gardening  ought  not  to  be  wasting  his 
time  at  such  business.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  only  way 
to  obtain  improvements  in  the  above  conditions,  and  in  others, 
whicli  there  is  not  space  to  mention,  is  for  all  gardeners  to 
join  together  in  the  B.G.A.,  and  work  together  loyally  and  man- 
fully until  we  have  secured  better  conditions.  We  cannot  do 
anything  unless  the  majority  are  willing  to  assist,  but  if  each 
one  does  his  fair  share— first  by  joining  the  Association,  and 
then  working  for  toe  common  welfare  of  the  profession,  we  shall 
eventually  succeed.  I  know  it  will  take  a  few  years,  much 
patience,  and  much  labour ;  but  if  all  pull  together  difficulties 
will  be  overcome,  and  we  shall  place  our  profession  in  the  place 
it  ought  to  occupy.— W.  H.  Divers,  Belvoir  Castle  Gardens, 
Gra.ntham. 
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Notices  ol  Books. 


The  Book  of  Water  Garobnimo,  by  Peter  Bissbt.    New  York  = 
A.  T.  De  La  Mare   Printing  and  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd.;  $2  50. 

In  the  book  before  us  we  find  more  tlvaii  is  necessary  to 
inspire  anyone  who  haa  the  ^ood  fortune  to  have  streams  or 
other  pieces  of  water,  whether  artificial  or  natural,  in  his 
gardens,  grounds,  or  parkland^,  with  aeal  to  make  them  more 
beautiful  with  the  many  Nymphieas  and  other  water  and 
moistu re-loving  plants  mentioned  within  its  pages.  The  sub- 
ject of  water  gardening  in  every  form  is  dealt  with,  whether  it 
be  the  many  nardy  thin^as  for  planting  outside,  or  the  more 
tender  tropical  ones  which  need  heat  and  protection.  The 
site,  soil,  and  general  requirements  are  gone  into  at  some 
length.  Selections  of  the  best  Water  Lilies  and  aauatics  for 
those  desiring  to  grow  them  on  a  large  scale,  or  for  tnoee  wish- 
ing, or  only  having  ixx>m  for,  a  few,  are  each  detailed. 
Peianniak  for  the  margins,  hardy  orchids,  Sarraoenias  and 
other  bog  plants,  besides  bardy  ferns,  ornamental  grasses  and 
bamboos,  each  find  a  place,  aiki  much  valuable  information  is 
imparted.  Tlie  book  is  very  well  printed  and  illustrated  by 
some  120  photograplis  depicting  many  water  .scenes  and  other 
views,  which  convey  at  a  glance  the  high  value  and  usefulness 
of  these  plants. 

Seeing  that  the  book  > 
is  of  American  origin, 
and  that  we  do  not 
have  the  same  climatic 
conditions  prevailing 
here,  several  of  the  sub- 
jects forming  the  photo- 
graphic scenes,  and 
plants  which  are  also 
]  described  in  the  book, 
are  not  liardy  in  the 
British  LsJes.  l^his  being 
the  case,  we  would  "not 
be  able  to  produce  the 
same  effects,  or  yet 
grow  the  subjects  out- 
ride, as  seen  in  the 
Victoria  regia  and 
several  othere  before  us. 
However,  we  find  much 
that  is  suggestive  for  an 
ideal  wuter  garden,  so 
we  must  make  allow- 
ance for  such  allusions 
ai»  these,  taking  care 
oui^  to  plant  things 
which  we  know  to  be 
perfectly  hardy  in  this 
climate^  omitting  many 
of  the  beautiful  Nelum- 
bi  urns,  Victoria  regia^ 
&C-,  unless  we  wish  to 
grow  them  in  glass 
houses. 

Tliat  Mr.  Bisset  is  qualified  to  write  on  the  subject  under 
notice,  and  that  be  has  studied  his  subject  very  closely  from 
an  American  point  of  view,  we  can  at  once  see  by  the  way  in 
which  he  writes,  but,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  we  cannot 
agree  with  him,  in  several  instances,  as  to  planting  things  that 
are  perfectly  hardy  in  the  Southern  States  but  are  not  so  here. 
It  is  very  disappointing  to  find  after  the  long  winter  months 
--several  of  our  most  beautiful  and  cherished  subjects  have 
perished  by  the  effects  of  the  frost.  In  the  case  of  Nelumbiuma 
lie  says,  "The  plants  bloom  freely  when  once  established,  and 
are  perfectly  hardy  as  long  as  the  roots  are  below  the  frost  line 
or  are  not. exposed  to  aotual  freezing"  (page  61).  Our  experi- 
ence of  the  Nelumbiuras  in  this  country^  is  that  they  all  reqiiire 
to  be  grown  in  water  which  is  heated,  and  mostly  under  glass, 
as  we  have  found  that  not  even  N.  luteum,  the  hardiest  of  the 
family,  will  flourish,  unle%  in  a  very  warm  and  slieltered  posi- 
tion, and  only  then  in  the  South  of  England. 

Mr.  Bisset  also  gives  the  names  of  several  Hibiscuses  as 
lieing  suitable  plants  for  t^ie  margin  and  borders,  under  the 
heading  of  "Hardy  Perennials";  but  we  find  here  that  they 
require  a  warm,  deep,  sheltered,  though  moist  position,  other- 
wi.se  they  will  not  thrive.  Perhaps  if  at  some  future  time 
Mr.  Btssot  sends  out  another  edition  he  will  see  his  way  dear 
to  iiHlicate  which  plants  require  diffel^ent  treatment  with  us, 
whoj^  climate  is  so  different  from  that  of  America. 

The  chapter  giving  suitable  names  of  trees  and  shrubs,  «fec., 
lor  tormmg  screens,  and  giving  protection  from  the  wind,  we 
poiisider  very  good,  and  in  most  instances  we  would  do  well  to 
tollow  out  his  instructions  and  make  plantings  of  some  of  the 
^anous  kinds  enumerated  for  the  purposes  named,  if  our  gar- 
<ionf*  are  large  enough  to  allow  us  to  do  so.       Mr.  Bissot  offers 


some  very  valuable  suggestions  in  his  chapters  on  insects, 
diseases,  and  other  enemies  which  are  always  more  or  less  a 
great  source  of  trouble  to  many  of  the  plants  mentioned.  He 
concludes  by  giving  a  very  descriptive  list  of  fish  which  will  be 
found  of  good  service  in  lielping  to  keep  the  water  pure  and 
free  from  the  many  pests  which  are  so  troublesome  to  get  rid 
of.  We  can  fully  recommend  the  work  to  anyone  who  desires 
a  deeper  knowledge  of  this  ever-increasing  department  in 
gaixlening. 


Autumn  Crocuses  (Crocus  asturlcus). 


.  Among  tbe  flardy  Flowers. 

One  would  need  to  be  an  incurable  optimist  to  be  joyous 
in  the  late  part  of  November.  Even  to  the  lover  of  hardy 
flowers  it  is  a  month  more  full  of  the  memories  of  the  past  than 
of  the  pleasures  of  tiie  present.  The  *^  ghosts  of  the  eaixien/' 
as  someone  has  styled  them,  are  all  about  us^  and  the  rustle  of 
the  falling  leaves  comes  upon  our  ears  with  an  unwaloome 
sound.  At  this  time  it  is  not  enough  to  think  t^t  soon  we 
shall  be  enabled  to  study  the  exquisite  tracery  of  branch  and 
spray,  and  the  many  hidden  beauties  of  tree  or  of  humUer 
plant.     We  long  for  the   brightness  of  summer  and  autumn, 

and  cannot  yet  recon- 
cile ourselves  to  the 
sober  colouring  of  the 
garden  now.  Yet  is 
this  sad-hued  time  only 
a  comparative  one:  £or 
this  year  the  fates  have 
dealt  kindly  with  us, 
and  we  hare  still  more 
flowers  than  are  wont  to 
cheer  lis  at  this  time. 
The  driving  rains,  the 
sleety  showers,  the  rude 
winds  with  which  Octo- 
ber and  Norember 
usually  assail  our  flowers 
liave  had  their  fierce- 
ness crippled,  and  we 
are  passing  slowly  and 
almost  iroperoeptibly 
from  the  glory  or  the 
autumn  into  the  dulness 
of  winter.  Flowere  leave 
us  gradually,  and  we  do 
not  see  them  cut  down 
in  all  their  glory,  as  by 
some  sudden  oalamity. 
such  as  a  fierce  north 
wind,  aooompaxiied  by 
the  icy  breath  of  winter. 
This  year  they  pass 
from  a  radiant  you  tn  to 
glorious  womanhood, 
and  then  fade  away 
peacefully,  as  some  aged 
matron,  to  whom  life  has  given  her  full  cup  or  happineas  and 
who  glides  slowly,  yet  happily,  on  her  way  to  the  great  eternity. 
'Tis  all  beautiful,  yet  sad,  all  telling  of  winter's  gloom,  yet  all 
full  of  present  peace  and  sober  pleasure. 

The  Rots. 

A  poet,  whom  I  cannot  recollect  at  present,  speaks  of  the 
"  patient  beauty  of  the  scentless  Rose  "  m  winter,  but  were  he 
here  now  he  would  tell  of  the  sweet  perfume  yet  given  by  the 
Roses  of  November.  On  the  table  before  me  is  a  bloom  of 
Madame  Jules  Siegfried,  cut  in  the  open,  but  sweet  and  beauti- 
ful almoat  as  in  the  heyday  of  summer.  Sweeter  still,  and  more 
valuable  as  a  constant  bloomer,  is  Madame  Alfred  Carriere, 
one  of  the  best  of  all  climbing  or  pillar  garden  Roses.  One  has 
but  to  step  out  to  the  garden  to  see  nwre  blooms  of  the  latter ; 
while  from  the  archway  acroas  a  path  the  sweet  Roea  Wichu- 
raiana  hanm  its  flexible  branches,  yet  giving  many  of  their 
pretty  single  flowers,  deliciously  fragrant  now  as  when  first 
these  blooms  opened  earlier  in  the  year.  On  a  trellis  a  little 
away  are  several  of  the  newest  of  the  W^ichuraiana  hybrids 
almost  all  in  flower  or  in  bud;  while  the  old  blush  Monthly 
Rose,  Madame  Isaac  Pereire,  Longworth  Rambler,  Alister 
Stella  Gray,  and  several  more  yield  us  some  of  their  odorous 
and  exquisite  flowers. 

AstSFt. 

Many  of  the  earlier  Starworts  or  ^[ichaelmas  Daisies  have 
spent  their  beauty  for  the  year,  and  where  not  cut  down  have 
replaced  their  starry  blossoms  by  their  downy-tipped  seeds. 
Yet  there  are  others  left,  and  one  has  yet  flowers  on  the  fine 
Aster  puniceiis  pulcherrimus ;  the  small-flowered  though  very 
beautiful  little  A.  horizontalis  and  its  forms;  A.  ericoides,  with 
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ita  lovely  form  Sensation,  and  several  more.  There  are  yet 
several  of  the  amellus  section,  such  as  Stella  and  Riverslea, 
although  A.  amellus  Bessarabious,  one  of  the  best,  is  pa&t  for 
the  year.  By  dint  of  oareful  study  of  their  seasons  the 
flowering  time  of  many  of  these  may  be  prolonged  by  placing 
them  in  shady  or  in  sunny  positions. 

Yellow  Floweri. 

Now,  if  ever,  do  we  prize  the  gold  of  certain  flowers,  for 
a  glint  of  their  brightness  is  trebly  welcome  now,  when  more 
eober  tones  are  in  the  ascendant.  Like  a  miniature  sun,  one 
sees  a  bloom  or  two  on  the  great  St.  John's  Wort,  Hypericum 
calyelnum  major.  A  few  of  its  bright  flowers,  so  exquisite  in 
their  formation,  with  their  beautiful  bosses  of  ^'^fluffy"  stamens, 
are  sufficient  to  make  one  think  of  their  reputed  power  to  drive 
away  the  demons  of  depression  and  gloom,  which  seem  more 
likely  to  dominate  us  now  than  in  the  season  when  falls  cor- 
rectly St.  John's  Day.  In  the  borders  there  are  yet  a  few 
flowers  of  the  neat  Rudbeckia  subtomentosa,  a  plant  we  should 
prize  more  than  we  do,  with  its  small  yellow  flowers  with  darker 
centres,  and  the  odour  of  new-mown  hay  which  pervades  all  the 
plant  itself.  Then  most  of  us  who  have  had  it  in  our  gardens 
for  long  think  little  at  ordinary  times  of  the  fecund  Meoonopeis 
cambrioa,  the  Welsh  Poppy,  but  its  cheery  flowers  are  welcome 
enough  now.  Then  one  comes  across  golden  Mulleins,  the  side 
spikes  of  some  of  the  species,  such  as  Verbascum  pulverulentum, 
and  there  are  Marigolds  and  Crown  Chrysanthemums,  and  odd 
blooms  here  and  there  on  other  plants  of  this  .colour,  such  as 
Anthemis  tinctoria  Kelwayi. 

Crooaiep. 

As  this  is  written  there  are  warnings  of  the  coming  of  rain, 
and  the  skies  are  gloom-clouded,  and  the  sun  is  hidden  away 
as  in  a  pall  of  dull  greyness.  Thus  the  Crocuses  of  late 
autumn  are  closed,  waiting  for  the  coming  of  the  sun— if  come 
it  will— ere  they  pass  oflF  to  their  long  sleep.  Pretty  though 
they  are  when  thus  shut  against  \is,  they  are  lovely  indeed 
when 'a  bright  day  comes,  and  in  the  light  they  open  to  the 
warmth  "of  the  sun.  Then  the  beautiful  cups  of  C.  iridiflorus, 
the  late  blooms  of  C.  speciosus,  the  pretty  little  blue  C  asturicus 
(see  illustration),  C.  hadriaticus,  and  some  others,  expand  like 
fairy  blossoms,  and  lure  towards  them  the  bees  which  are 
tempted  from  their  warm  hives  by  the  sunshine  to  gather  a 
modicum  of  honey  or  of  pollen  for  the  store  of  the  long  days 
of  winter.  B-side  these  are  the  Meadow  Saffrons  or  Colchicums. 
some  with  purple,  chequered,  single  flowers,  others  double  and 
rosette-like  in  their  form.  Precious  are  they  in  these  dull 
days. 

Other  Flower*. 

And  yet  one's  tale  runs  on.  Here  we  see  pink,  or  crim- 
son, or  white  Rose  Campions,  as  we  call  the  flo^vers  of  Lychnis 
or  Agrostemma  coronaria ;  there  a  clump  of  the  delicate 
flowers  of  Campanula  garganica  hinsuta ;  there  those  of  C,  Pro- 
fusion, those  of  C.  carpatica,  C.  persicifolia,  and  one  or  two 
more  of  the  £^11  flower  race.  The  forms  of  Anemone  japonica 
are  beautiful  still,  and  we  can  never  tire'  of  these  at  this  or, 
indeed,  any  season  of  the  year.  Chrysanthemums  are  lovely  in 
the  open  yet ;  Fuchsias  are  bri^t  with  their  pendent  ear-drops 
of  scarlet  and  purple;  Sweet  I^eas  are  still  in  bloom  in  this 
mild  corner  J  there  are  Phloxes,  Veronicas— severj^l  herbaceous 
ones  and  V.  paryiflora;  hardy  Cyclamens,  Polygala  chamee- 
buxus,  Eryngium  Zabeli,  Spiraea  japonica,  in  two  or  three 
forms;  Achillea  millefolium  rubrum,  and  Phygelius  oapensis. 
Some  are  not  so  clean  and  bright  as  earlier  in  the  year,  but 
they  are  precious  now  as  they  are. — S.  Arnott. 
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I  bcJieve  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  Cupre^sus  funebris 
glauca  is  rare.  Few  gardens  have  a  specimen  to  show.  I  have 
seen  the  plant  advertiised,  but  I  cajinot  say  from  experience 
whether  it  is  the  same  subject  that  was  oflFered  as  the  one 
here  illustrated.  Yet  this  Cypress  has  every  merit.  It  is  an 
exceedingly  fast  grower,  it  grows  tall  and  straight,  adding  two 
or  more  teet  to  its  height  each  year ;  the  leaves  of  the  branches 
are  li^t  glaucous  green,  while  the  stem  and  bark  of  the  twi^ 
is  a  rich  orown.  How  the  branches  and  branchlets  droop  is 
strikingly  portrayed  in  the  small  photograph  on  this  page.  The 
subject  of  the  illustration  may  be  seen  in  the  Temperate  House 
at  Kew,  growing  in  an  Sin  pot.  Surely  such  a  plant  will  be- 
come serviceable  for  hall  and  corridor  decorative  purposes.  It 
is  not  hardy  in  Great  Britain,  but  it  is  so  beautiful  and  refined 
afl  to  warrant  a  place  in  the  greenhouse  or  the  large  con- 
servatory. 

I  cannot  reconcile  the  subject  of  these  notes  with  Cupressus 
funebris  of  Endleicher— the  f  icea  pendula  of  Lambert.  When 
the  larger  of  the  present  two  plants  at  Kew  wa«  planted  in  the 
Himalayan  House  some  ten  years  ago,  it  was  then  named 
Cupressus  Cashmeriana  pendula;  but  that  name  was  sub- 
stituted for  its  present  one  a  year  or  two  after.— S.  E. 


Rockwork  and  Rock  Plants.— I. 

Rockwork  may  be  described  as  an  assemblage  of  rocky 
materials,  introduced  in  flower  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds 
with  a  view  to  ornamental  effect.  In  some  cases  it  is  nothing 
more  than  the  humble  flints  from  the  chalk  formation,-  used 
as  edgings  to  a  path,  or  for  facing  a  ridge  or  bank  of  earth 
raised  more  oi^  less  above  the  general  surface,  the  object  being 
quite  as  much  to  hold  the  soil  m  place  as  to  form  positions  for 
plants  that  will  still  further,  by  their  roots  and  top  growths, 
prevent  the  washing  down  of  tne  mould.  In  such  examples 
there  are  neces-sarily  spaces  irregular  in  the  length  and  height 
of  their  sides,  a  plain  surface  being  very  objectionable,  tor 
in  a  few  years  the  rockwork  of  this  character  will  have  lost  all 
its  title  to  the  name,  from  the  finer  projections  being  com- 
pletely overgrown.  Similar  remarks  apply  to  blue  clinkers 
from  furnaces  and  dust  destructors  as  to  flints,  though  dif- 
ferent in  colour,  flints  being  grey  and  glaring;  blue  clinkers, 
on  the  other  hand,  being  very  dark  in  colour,  yet  withal  having 
a  metallic  shine.  Burrs  are  simply  bricks  fused  together  in 
the  burning,  and  sometimes  of  very  grotesque  forms,  though 
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i  rare  Cypress  (Cupressus  funebris  glauca) 
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in  most  the  brick -form  is  very  pronounced,  and  in  that  case 
objectionable.  They  are  not  often  usea  nude,  but  are 
mostly  draped  in  cement.  Glazed  retort  burns  have  a  glassj 
shine,  and  are  hard  and  dark  in  colour.  Derbyshire  spar  i& 
white  with  gre^  venations,  very  conspicuous  and  shiny.  Not- 
tingham spar  IS  partly  white  and  partly  pink,  very  bright  or 
lustrous,  and  liable  to  break  down  into  fragments  on  weather- 
ing. Derbyshire  tufa  is  a  soft,  porous  stone,  composed  chiefly 
of  calcareous  matter  deposite<l  from  water  holding  much  car- 
bonate of  lime  in  solution. 

All  these  materials  are  used  in  the  construction  of  rockwork 
in  urban  and  suburban  gardens  and  grounds.  These  introduc- 
tions of  rockwork  not  only  add  to  the  ornamental  effect,  but 
also  give  diversity  to  a  level  scene,  and  afford  facilities  for  the 
cultivation  of  a  beautiful  and  interesting  class  of  pltftnts. 
The  great  objection  to  rockwork  as  an  intervention  to  hide 
unsightly  objectii  as  compared  with  a  mere  bank  of  earth 
planted  with  shrubs,  is  that  of  its  being  too  bare  in  winter ;  but 
to  remedy  this  it  may,  if  even  of  the  smallest  extent,  be  con- 
structed so  as  to  admit  of  the  planting  of  choice  and  elegant 
evergreen  shrubs  upon  it,  when  the  rockery  is  rendered  in- 
teresting and  beautiful  at  all  seasons. 

Now,  in  most  urban  and  suburban  places  there  are  no 
materials  named,  half  buried  in  a  mound  of  earth,  make  a  far 
concrete  floors,  though  in  some  cases  the  material  is  better, 
such  as  spar  and  tufa.  Tliese  are  put  together  so  as  to  form  a 
structure  that  may  be  described  as  something  between  a  bank 
and  wall,  the  principle  of  alpine  plant  culture  being  ignored. 
Frequently  the  rockwork  is  made  without  any  space  for  soil, 
or  if  there  are  spaces  they  are  so  small  as  to  not  admit  of  a 
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due  propoiiioii  of  soil,  and  of  ita  connection  with  that  below. 
In  this  way  muob  rockwork  is  constructed  with  dry  interstices, 
which  prfjvent  the  roots  of  the  plants  from  getting  to  the  soil. 
In  alpine  regions  the  interstices  of  the  rocks  are  filled  with 
debris,  decayed  rock  and  remains  of  organic  substances,  and 
such  are  continuous  with  the  underlying  rock,  where  in  winter 
they  get  months  of  snow,  and  heavy  rains  in  spring.  But  in 
the  British  Islands  there  may  not  be  any  enow,  and  on  the 
contrary,  very  often  a  drying  time  in  spring  and  autumn,  as 
well  as  in  summer.  This  building  up  of  rock— in  a  hollow  wav— 
is  a  great  wast>e  of  material,  and  woi-se  for  rock  plants  than 
good  free  soil  anywhere.  In  the  latter  they  would  gj^ow  better 
than  in  the  common  rock  garden.  All  that  is  wanted  is  that 
the  rock  or  material  ui»ed  as  such  should  crop  out  of  banks  or 
masses  of  suitable  soil,  more  rock  being  supposed  to  be  hidden, 
the  whole  in  continuity.  This  moans  everytning,  as  "  firm  as  a 
rock,"  with  not  a  quarter  of  the  material  that  is  generally 
used.  It  is  also  the  true  way  for  alpine  beauty  to  be  seen, 
inasmuch  as,  so  grown,  the  plants  can  be  seen  in  little  colonies 
or  so-called  carpets ;  whereas  stuck  in  holes  between  masses  of 
clinkers,  burrs,  spar,  or  even  petrified  rock,  the  plants  are 
hidden.  On  the  other  hand,  half  a  dozen  pieces  of  the 
materials  named,  malf  buried  in  a  mound  of  earth,  make  a  far 
bttter  rockery  than  thirty-six  pieces  piled  up  so  as  to  form 
small  pockets  for  soil,  and  with  projectinc  parts  holding  Jittle 
mould  for  the  plants  to  grow  in.  Besides,  the  pretentious 
affair  costs  more  money  and  entails  more  labour  in  its  forma- 
tion. 

Amateur  rockwork  is  mostly  spoiled  by  the  employment  of 
different  materials.  This  may  be  in  some  cases  unavoidable; 
nevertheless,  it  is  very  bad  taste.  Adhere  to  one  kind  of 
material  at  least  in  one  place,  and  have  other  mate^rial  in 
janother,  and  so  on.  keeping  each  distinct,  and,  if  possible,  so 
arranged  as  not  to  be  seen  collectively.  Another  point  to  be 
considered   is  that   rock  or  alpine  plants   require  open   situa-   i 


tions,  and  are  all  the  better  for  exposure  to  snow,  rain,  and 
wind.  The  rockwork  must  not  be  in  the  shade  of  trees,  not 
overhung  by  their  branches,  and  above  all  things  not  within 
reach  of  their  roots.  In  the  higher  mountains  whence  come  the 
choicer  alpine  flowers,  no  tree  has  a  place.  True,  some  require 
the  spots  in  which  thev  are  placed  to  be  continuously  sh^led, 
but  the  shade  of  a  hill  or  rock  is  very  different  from  that  of 
trees,  and  these  plants  should  have  a  position  facing  north. 
Those  that  will  bear  the  partial  influence  of  the  solar  rays  may 
be  accorded  an  eastern  or  western  exposure ;  while  those  plants 
that  withstand  the  full  sun,  and  require  an  exceptionally  dry 
bed,  can  be  grown  in  the  southern  asoect. 

In  the  construction  of  such  an  alpinery  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  several  things  in  view.  The  first  of  these  is  that  it  is 
not  requisite  to  use  good  soil  in  the  interior  portion,  but  the 
whole  of  the  surface,  not  less  than  a  foot  in  oepth,  should  be 
of  the  particularly  good  quality.  The  mound  win  thus  be  con- 
structed up  to  a  certain  point  of  any  accessible  material  in  the 
shape  of  earth.  The  interior  must  be  solid,  continuous,  yet 
pervious  to  water.  The  outline  of  the  wider  or  internal  por- 
tion should  be  made  irregular,  or  to  correspond  with  the  re- 
quired itiequalities  of  the  outer  surface  when  completed.  The 
matter  of  drainage  has  to  be  considered,  for  so  far  we  have  a 
solid  structure,  and  what  we  have  to  form  now  is  the  crust.  Six 
inches  or  more  of  stone  rubble,  broken  bricks,  &c.,  being  placed 
on  will  ensure  the  needful  drainage.  The  largest  and  longest 
pieces  of  rock  material  may  have  their  ends  embedded  deep  in  the 
soil  of  the  mound,  and  the  smaller  pieces  left  for  filling  in  and 

fMacing  in  their  positions  in  the  outer  coating  as  it  is  put  on. 
n  placing  t^e  pieces  of  rock  material,  variety  should  be 
studied,  not  of  different  materials,  but  of  the  self-same  article! 
This  differs  considerably  in  shape  and  in  size,  therefore  use  so 
as  to  make  it  project,  recede,  and  incline  differently. 
Cavities,  or  so-callea  pockets,  must  be  made  for  soil,  and  these 
ought  not  to  be  box-like,  but.  somewhat  irregular  in  the  length 
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and  heijgfat  of  their  sides,  the  face  side  showing  most  stone  or 
being  highest  in  order  to  hold  up  the  soil,  though  not  obstruct- 
ing the  Fiew  of  the  plant  when  the  soil  is  placed  in.  This,  in 
most  oases,  is  only  ordinary  garden  mould,  and  it  is  wonderful 
what  a  number  of  different  species  from  diverse  climes  and 
altitudes  will  ^row  in  it.  But  though  it  be  true  that  a  great 
number  of  alpine  plants  may  be  grown  as  easily  as  any  other 
plant,  and  are  not  shaded  by  ooarser  plants  or  kept  dry  at  tho 
roots,  yet  there  are  certainly  some  alpmes  that  do  not  thrive  in 
ordinary  6oil,  and  for  these  special  provision  must  be  made. 
Nevertheless,  my  experience  is  that  the  majority  of  alpine 
plants,  especially  those  suitable  for  urban  and  suburban 
localities,  thrive  with  the  greatest  freedom  in  \vhat  we  term 
virgin  loam,  or  even  ordinary  soil  if  exposed  to  the  sun  and 
rain.  Do  not  overcrowd  them  with  coarser  plants.  Therefore, 
for  ordinary  rockwork  a  sufficient  depth  of  good  soil  should  be 
placed  on  tne  drainage  for  the  plants  to  grow  in ;  this  varying 
m  depth  from  a  few  inches  up  to  a  foot  or  more,  according  to 
the  rooting  nature  of  the  plants  to  be  placed  in  the  ;re«>pective 
positions. 

In  places  where  the  materials  before  named  are  scarce,  roots 
of  trees  are  often  used  in  part,  or  even  for  the  whole  construc- 
tion of  the  rockery,  alias  rootery.  The  tree-stiimps,  with  their 
roots  more  or  less  long,  when  invested  certainly  have  a  very 
grotesque  appearance,  and  being  often  at  command  are  retained 
for  placing  m  banks.  The  great  objection  to  them  is  their 
decaying  and  unenduring  nature.  This  is  totally  inconsistent 
with  alpine  or  rook  plants^  and  though  we  find  fallen  trees,  and 
even  uprooted  ones,  in  ravines  clothed  with  ferns,  they  are  never 
associated  with  alpines. 

In  the  rock  garden  it  does  not  matter  whether  it  be  only  a 
single  stone  dug  out  of  the  earth  and  used  in  the  comer  of  a 
backyard  in  the  gloomiest  locality  of  an  urban  district  to  hold 
a  little  soil.  For  London  Pride  (Saxifnasa  umbrosa),  the/ all- 
important  consideration  to  success  is  good  exposure.  In  the 
root^ry,  rock  plants  are  out  of  place,  for  the  tree  stumps  decay, 
rot  away,  producing  crops  of  various  fungi,  and  their  rotting 
away  in  course  of  time  necessitates  the  reconstruction  of  the 
work.  Moreover,  tree  stumps  are  a  ^reat  harbour  for  slugs 
i&nd  snails,  woodlice  and  millipedes,  which  are  very  destructive 
to  delicate  plants.  Tree  stumps  are  fitted  for  the  coarse-grow- 
ing ferns,  or  for  Periwinkles,  or  vines,  or  Clematises,  rambling 
Roses,  or  some  other  climbing  or  creeping  plants  that  will 
quickly  cover  their  nakedness.  In  the  i-ock  garden  they  are 
out  of  character,  and  for  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  they  are 
mentioned.  My  next  communication  will  treat  of  larger  rock 
gardems.— G.  Abbey. 
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Italian  Gardens. 


We  have  only,  in  this  place,  to  add  a  few  eeneral  particulars, 
or  what  may  be  called  "sartorial"  items,  about  Mr.  Elgood's 
*'  Italian  Gardens,''  a  42s.  book,  published  by  Messrs.  Long- 
mans, Green  and  Co.,  39,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  and  to 
which  attention  was  drawn  in  the  leading  article  last  week 
(i^age  503).  The  book  is  beautifully  bound  in  sa^e  green,  with 
gilt  lettering,  and  the  text  descriptive  of  the  paintings  is  bold 
and  dear.  The  contents  are  divided  as  follows: — 1,  Pompei; 
2,  Roman  villas ;  3,  villas  at  Frasoati  and  Viterbo ;  4,  Florentine 
villas;  5,  other  Tuscan  villas;  and  6,  villas  of  northern  Italy. 
There  are  fifty-two  paintings  m  the  book,  and  as  the  pages  are 
each  14in  deep  by  lOin  brMui.  it  will  be  understood  that  these 
are  large  as  well  as  beautiful.  They  are  indeed  exceedingly 
beautiful.  The  number  of  Italian  words  that  have  entered  into 
common  English  usage  is  noticeable  in  reading  these  pages,  as 
for  instance,  villa,  parterre,  pergola,  tazsa,  ana  casino. 

A  feature  of  Italian  gardens  was  omitted  from  our  review 
last  week.  What  we  refer  to  are  the  terminal  figures  that 
were  set  at  the  head  of  a  principal  alley  or  at  the  top  of 
stairways.  A  circle  of  **  terminal  figures  "  have  been  set  around 
the  Rose  garden,  by  the  side  of  the  Holly  hedge,  west  of  the 
palm  house  at  Kew.  Many  visitors  wonder  what  these  are, 
and  the  account  in  Mr.  Elgood's  book  is  this :  **  Terminal  figures 
or  termes  are  important  features  in  man^r  Roman  gardens. 
Terminus  was  the  god  under  whose  esx)ecial  protection  all 
boundary  stones  (termini)  were  placed,  and  he  was  supposed  to 
punish  any  unlawful  usurpation  of  land.  In  early  times  his 
statue  was  a  mere  stone  or  pointed  post  driven  into  the  ground 
to  mark  the  division  between  the  properties.  ^  Where  a  new 
boundary  stone  was  set  up  it  was  consecrated  in  the  presence 
of  the  people ;  sacrifice  was  oflFered,  and  the  stone,  bedecked 
with  garlands  and  ribbons,  was  sprinkled  with  incense,  honey, 
com,  and  wine.  Annually,  on  February  23,  the  last  dav  of  the 
Roman  year,  a  festival  was  held  in  honour  of  the  god,  who,  at  a 
somewhat  later  date,  was  represented  with  a  human  head,  but 
without  arms  or  feet,  as  an  intimation  that  he  never  moves 
from  the  spot  where  he  has  been  placed.** 


Tbe  Gaidens  of  fiogland.** 

The  latest  of  the  special  numbers  issued  by  "The  Studio" 
is  devoted  to  the  gardens  of  the  southern  and  western  counties 
of  England.  The  plan  adopted  is  to  prefix  the  number  with 
chapters  on  the  history  of  garden  making,  on  the  principles  of 
garden  design,  and  thirdly,  with  notes  on  the  illustrations, 
which  in  the  present  issue  amount  to  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five.  When  we  state  that  each  illustration  is  page-sice,  and 
symmetrical  with  the  two  we  are  privileged  to  reproduce, 
readers  will  rightly  conclude  that  the- publication  is  excellent 
value,  and  is  instru<^tive  and  entertaining.  Besides  these  half- 
tone illustrations  of  the  best  features  of  the  gardens,  several 
artists  have  contributed  water-colour  pictures,  of  which  there 
are  eight  very  good  reproductions.  The  iiames  of  the  artists 
are  a  guarantee  of  excellence  in  this  direction,  comprising  Mr. 
Geo.  8.  Elgood,  Miss  Lilian  Stannard,  Mr.  Arthur  Rowe,  and 
E.  H.  Adie. 

The  southern  counties  also  include,  in  this  instance,  Hert- 
fordshire, Buckinghamshire,  and  Oxfordshire,  and  among  some 
of  the  famous  gardens  we  discover  the  names  of  Abbotsbury, 
Ammerdown  Park,  Ashridce  Park,  Blenheim,  Bowood,  Brocken- 
hurst  Park,  Canford  Manor,  Clevedon  Court,  Dropmore, 
Hartham  Park,  Hinton  Admiral.  Holland  House,  Moor  Park, 
Penshurst  Place,  Taplow  Court,  Tring  Park,  and  Wilton  House. 

The  illustrations  have  been  chosen  with  a  purpose — the  pur- 
pose of  depicting  features  of  English  gardens  tnat  are  worthy  of 
consideration  and  study  from  tne  point  of  view  of  garden  de- 
signing. They  are  not  all  flavoured  with  the  architectural  ele- 
ment, though  the  bias  is  in  that  direction;  but  such  purely 
gardenesque  features  as  a  bank  of  the  Rose  of  Sharon  (I^pen- 
cum),  and  a  pathway  fringed  with  Pampas  Grass,  all  in  plume, 
are  included  ;  and  the  scenic  views  are  numerous  and  suggestive. 
The  editor,  Mr.  Charles  Holme,  has  mingled  the  characteris  very 
ably,  and  the  selection  provides  a  feast  of  entertainment  and 
for  study. 

With  reference  to  the  chapters  on  gaixien  making,  we  may 
say  that  if  nothing  new  or  fresh  is  told,  at  least  the  narrative  is 
reliable.  The  style  is  of  matter-ot-fact  character^  and  no 
attempt  is  made  at  fine  or  graphic  description.  More  might 
have  been  made  of  this  part  of  the  publication. 

The  writer  emphasises  Le  Notre's  influence  on  English  • 
garden  making,  saying  that  he  ''undoubtedly  induced  English 
gaixleners  to  enlarge  their  ideas.''  Perhaps  he  did  so,  indirectly, 
though  it  is  not  known  that  he  ever  actually  designed  in  Eng- 
land at  all.  Cannot  that  point  be  cleared  up  P  Le  Notre^s 
fashion  was  in  the  ascendant  when  J.  Worlidge  wrote  his  oele^ 
brated  "Systema  Horticulturie"  (1668).  Walpole's  "Essay  on 
Modern  Gardening,"  dealing  with  design,  became  the  accepted 
authority  on  the  landscape  gardening,  or  English,  style,  both 
in  tkis  country  and  also  on  the  Continent.  But  long  after  this, 
in  1827,  we  find  Sir  Walter  Scott  still  sturdily  championing  the 
then  decadent  formal  garden.  The  latter  style  of  desis^  is 
issuing  into  favour  once  more,  though  in  a  greatly  mo£fied 
form.  The  author,  in  his  brief  survey,  omits  any  reference  to 
MUner's  "Landscape  Gardening,"  though  alluding  to  Blooon- 
field's  and  Mawson  s  works. 

The  chapter  that  describes  and  compares  the  illustratiofna  is, 
of  course,  indispensable,  and  is  well  done.  We  are  privileged  to 
figure  plates  xxvii.  and  Ixviii.,  the  one  a  view  of  Brockenhnrst 
Park,  the  residence  of  E.  J.  Morant,  Eso.,  the  other  Sir  John 
Dickson-Poynder's  water-j^den  at  JBartnam.  Each  is  of  the 
choicest  beauty.  ^  How  quiet,  oomi^ete,  trim,  and  yet  elegant 
is  the  view  of  Brockenhurst;  and  how  delightrully  charming  the 
bridge  at  Hartham  is,  with  its  softening  of  vegetative  growth. 
These  and  the  companion  pictures  herein  make  us  happy  in  ihe 
knowledge  that  still  in  England  we  have  the  loveliest  gardens 
in  all  the  wide  world.  We  sincerelv  trust  this  winter  number 
of  "The  Studio"  may  circulate  wioely,  and  cannot  leave  it 
without  a  warm  recommendation. 


Trapping  Slugs. 

Being  much  troubled  with  slugs  in  his  garden,  which  is 
about  sixty  square  yards  in  area,  Mr.  A.  E.  Hickmott,  of  Rus- 
sell Street,  Reading,  reports  the  "  Daily  Mail,"  determined  to 
trap  them.  He  made  about  thirty  depressions  in  the  ground, 
an  inch  or  two  deep,  laid  Cabbage  or  Lettuce  leaves,  and 
covered  them  with  pieces  of  board  or  large  tiles.  During  dry 
weather  he  sprinkled  in  the  evening  a  little  water  around  each 
trap.  Sometimes  he  caught  as  many  as  376  slugs  in  a  day, 
and  from  July  to  the  middle  of  November  lie  caught  14,470. 
Henson,  a  German  naturalist,  said  that  there  are  about  55,000 
earthworms  in  an  acre  of  garden  ground,  but  14,500  slugs  to 
sixty  square  yards  comes  out  at  almost  1,150,000  to  an  acre. 

*  Thb  Gardens  of  England,  in  the  Soatbem  and  Western  Connties. 
Special  Winter  Number  of  "  The  Studio  *' ;  price  5b. 
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In   Dewsbury  Park. 

The  weather  we  have  experienced  in  this  district  during  the 
past  summer  has  been  far  from  ideal  for  the  sun-loTing  CXrye- 
anthemum.  May,  June,  July,  and  August  were  uniformly 
characterised  by  a  plethora  of  sunless  wet  days.  It  has  cer- 
tainly been  one  of  the  worst  growing  seasons  I  nave  known  for 
the  majority  of  plants,  therefore  I  was  agreeably  surprised  to 
find  the  Chrysanthemum  blooms  well  up  to  the  usual  high 
quality  here.  There  are  nearly  one  thousand  plants  of  Jape 
and'incurveds^  griwwn  for  big  blooms.  These  are  arranged  in  a 
sloping  bank  in  the  centre  of  a  span-roofed  house,  ana  furnish 
a  feast  of  colour  on  a  typical  murky  November  afternoon. 
Examining  them  individually,  I  founo  blooms  were  heavy  and 
well  finished,  and  the  foliage  grand,  and  noted  the  following 
Japs  as  very  good:— Henry  Stowe,  Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller, 
Ranald  Vallis,  Roi  d'ltalie,  Mrs.  Norman  Davi^,  E.  J. 
Brooke,  W.  Jinks,  Miss  Stopford,  John  Peed,  Eleanor  Duchess 
of  Northumberland  (a  large  order  for  a  label),  Ellis  Chittendon, 
Mary  Inglis,  Prince  Olaff,  J:  H.  Silsbury,  Mrs.  T.  A.  Comp- 
tonj  Valerie  Greenham,  W.  H.  Whitehouse,  Lady  Conyers,  the 
indispensable  W.  Knox,  and  my  old  friend,  Hairy  Wonder. 
The  blooms  were  quite  free  from  /damping,  which  lias  played 
havoc  with  many  promising  blooms,  and  been  very  prevalent  in 
the  West  Riding  this  season.  Mr.  Daniells  attributes  his  free- 
dom from  this  dreaded  enemjr  of  the  big  bloom  to  a  constant 
circulation  of  fresh  air  passing  over  the  hot- water  pipes,  by 
means  of  ventilators  covered  with  gauze  fixed  in  the  wall  on 
both  sides  of  the  house. 

Singles  and  small  flowered  varieties  grown  without  dis- 
budding were  later  than  usual,  but  promised  to  make  a  good 
show  later.  The  Chrysanthemums  are  annually  visited  by 
thousands  of  people  who  reside  in  Dewsbury  and  dist-rict,  also 
by  'Mum  enthusiasts  from  far  afield  on  the  look-out  for  promis- 
ing novelties.  Mr.  Daniells,  the  park  superintendent,  was  a 
successful  exhibitor  of  big  blooms  at  the  leading  north  country 
shows  for  many  years  before  taking  charge  here,  and  those  who 
see  his  collection  this  year  will  all  agree  that  his  hand  has  by 
no  means  lost  its  cunning.— R.  C. 

Notes  on  Varieties. 

Secretaire  Clement,  one  of  M.  Cal vat's  varieties  of  a  year  or 
two  back,  is  likely  to  become  a  very  useful  exhibition  flower. 
It  is  of  slightly  incurving  form,  and  therefore  the  outer  shade 
of  colour,  a  light  fawn,  is  that  most  seen.  The  flower  is  full 
and  large  in  sise,  with  a  glossy  look  at  once  pleasing  and 
refined. 

Lady  Talbot,  an  Australian  novelty  that  is  pretty  certain  to 
force  its  way  to  the  fore  as  an  exhibitor's  variety.  The  blooms 
now  opening  are  everything  that  can  be  desired.  The  colour  is 
a  very  light  shade  of  yellow^ust  a  little  deeper  in  tint  than 
in  the  popular  variety  Mrs.  W.  Mease.  It  resembles  this,  too, 
in  size  and  form,  but  the  plant  is  more  dnnarf  and  altogether  a 
better  and  eerier  one  to  cultivate.  Now  that  the  constitution 
of  the  "Camots''  is  practically  gone,  we  can  well  do  without 
their  disappointments  by  growing  instead :  for  the  white  Mrs. 
Norman  Davis,  Lady  Talbot  for  Mrs.  W.  Mease,  and  Algernon 
Davis  in  the  place  of  Mrs.  J.  Warren. 

Miss  Dorothy  Oliver. — Here  is  a  case  of  a  variety  improving 
on  acquaintance.  This  year  it  is  very  fine.  It  opens  white  with 
a  tint  of  pink,  but  when  fully  developed  is  pearly  white.  It  is 
a  very  large,  deep,  drooping-petalled  form,  tne  florets  also  being 
of  good  width,  and  have  unusual  substance.  A  variety  raised 
two  or  three  years  back  by  Mr.  Q.  Mileham,  whose  sorts  are 
usually  presented  in  better  form  than  when  first  seen,  after 
they  get  in  commerce.     It  is  well  to  remember  this. 

Miss  Hilda  Rowley. — In  form  of  a  drooping  nature  with  very 
long  florets  and  pretty  pink  in  colour,  this  novelty  is  opening 
well.     It  should  be  a  valued  kind  for  show  purposes. 

The  Lion. — I  thought  this  variety  a  bit  coarse;  it  is,  how- 
ever, developing  nice  blooms  of  a  fawn  shade  in  colour,  and 
should  take  the  place  of  the  better-known  Miss  Mildred  Ware. 
With  its  long,  flat,  semi-drooping  petals  it  is  similar  in  shape, 
but  larger,  and  will  keep  fresh  longer  than  that  sort  at  an 
exhibition. 

Wells's  Scarlet.— Those  who  want  a  brilliant  mass  of  colour 
in  an  early  flowering  variety  will  be  pleased  with  this.  The 
blooms  are  of  medium  size,  not  so  large  as  those  of  Gloacher's 
Crimson.  It  is  of  similar  shape,  and  the  colour  is  a  bright  deep 
red  with  yellow  tints. 


Le  Cygne.— It  has  become  difficult  to  impjrove  these  early* 
blooming  kinds,  and  more  especially  in  the  whites,  with  Roi  des 
Blancs  as  a  standard  kind,  but  this  new  variety  has  excellent 
qualities,  the  blooms  are  light  in  build,  pure  in  colour,  and  the 
stem  is  particularly  good. 

W.  H.  Lever  is  a  new  Japanese  variety  we  shall  hear  of 
before  the  season  •  is  over.  Colour  creamy-ivhite.  It  is  very 
large,  full  and  solid,  reminding  one  of  the  yellow  Chrysanthe- 
iniste  Montigny  in  formation  and  floret,  but  less  incurved.  A 
good  keeper,  plant  about  6ft  high,  ana  flowers  at  the  right 
time   for  exnioitors  from  natural  crown   buds.^ 

Farfardel,  one  of  M.  Calvat's  reoent  varieties,  will  be  use- 
ful to  those  who  show  in  large  classes.  It  is  a  Japanese  of  solid 
and  graceful  reflexin^  build,  with  rather  narrow  floreta^  the 
colour  being  a  blendmg  of  red  and  straw  yellow.  Plant  4ft 
high,  the  bud  a  natural  crown. 

H.  J.  Jones,  1906.— This  is  an  exceptional!;^  fine  novelty  of 
a  type  (Duchess  of  Sutherland)  that  is  pleasing  to  ail  culti- 
vators, an  easy  grower,  and  plant  about  4ft  hi^;  that  would 
be  enough  for  most  up-to-date  varieties.  It  is  perhaps  not 
quite  so  deep  in  build  of  flower  as  is  the  grand  old  sort  named,' 
but  it  is  broader  across  the  top  and  superbly  finished ;  colour  a 
bras^^y  yellow  of  extreme  richness. 

Rev.  R.  D.  Eves.  —  Yellow  varieties  are  abundant,  and  we 
have  them  in  almost  every  shade^  yet  this  massive-looking, 
wide-petalled,  slightly  incurving  light  vellow  bloom  will  be 
claimed  an  addition  of  considerable  value'  to  the  Japanese 
class  when  exhibited.  One  of  Mr.  G.  Milebam's  latest  seed- 
lings, who  perfected  the  blooms  from  crown  buds  on  plants 
about  5ft  high.  v 

President  Ix>ubet.— I  thought  something  of  this  sort  last 
year,  and  this  season  its  flowers  are  very  large.  For  this 
reason  it  will  be  useful  to  thofie  who  exhibit.  Its  blush 
coloured  blooms,  however,  lack  th^  wonderful  refinement  to 
be  found  in  a  few  recent  additions,  notably  Mrs.  Norman  Davis 
and  Lady  Talbot. 

Frank  Trchtian.— This  incurved  variety  is  a  capital  introduc- 
tion. Want  of  bright  colours  is  very  much  felt,  but  in  this 
respect  one  cannot  find  fault  with  the  variety  named.  It  la 
large  and  deep,  of  good*  build  and  has  a  true  incurved  petal, 
smooth  and  well  cut ;  colour  bronzy  buff.  It  is  one  of  Mr. 
Seward's  good  things,  and  the  plant  grows  to  a  height  of  4ft.  to 
the  crown  buds. 

Duchess  of  Bedford.— Whites  among  the  Japanese  varieties 
are  plentiful,  yet  this  is  of  such  good  quality  that  it  would  Tiw 
well  worth  more  extended  culture.  It  is  large,  full,  deep,  and 
of  graceful  hanging  shape,  the  florets  being  narrow  ana  not 
wanting  in  number.     Plant  about  6ft  high,  crown  bud. 

Martin  Silsbury  is  quite  one  of  the  finest  new  Japanese 
varieties  likely  to  be  seen  this  year.  As  an  exhibitor's  flower 
it  has  exceptional  qualities;  large,  full,  deep  and  handsome.  It 
may  be  termed  a  much  glorifiea  J.  H.  Silsbury,  for  it  resembles 
this  most  in  colour.  Ine  florets  are  wider,  hang  in  the  .same 
way  except  that  they  have  more  curl ;  they  are  clear  cut,  thick 
ana  rich  looking.  Colour  crimson  and  straw  yellow.  T%e 
finest  sort  of  the  raiser  after  whom  it  is  named;  Mrs.  F.  W. 
Vallis,  J.  H.  Silsbury,  and  Magnificent  are  his. 

•Mdlle.  Jeanne  de  la  Crouee.— Colour  soft  shell  pink  with 
lighter  reverse  to  florets,  which  droop  to  a  great  length.  It  is 
not  a  gigantic  bloom,  but  is  of  beautiful  quality  and  shape ; 
one  of  M.  Calvat's  latest  that  growers  must  obtain. 

La  Marseillai.se.— The  blooms  of  this  may  be  likened  to  those 
of  the  variety  Mrs.  W.  Knox,  and  are  of  a  creamy-white 
colour.  The  habit  of  the  plant  is  dn-arf ;  it  will  therefore  be  a 
good  sort  for  grouping. 

Algesirus.— Like  the  last  two,  is  of  Calvat's  strain,  and  it  is 
a  promising  variety.  The  colour  is  a  distinct  shade,  which  may- 
be descrilied  as  dark  brick  red.  It  is  a  large  bloom  with  long, 
rather  wide  and  flat,  hanging  florets ;  good  of  build  and  strik- 
ing.-H.   S. 


DaMias  in  1907. 


The  season  has  not  been  favourable  to  these  flowers  generally,  | 
and  those  who  have  to  deal  with  heavy  soils  and  cold  localities 
will  have  much  cause  to  remember  this  year.  The  plants 
refused  to  grow  properly,  and  as  a  consequence  their  flowere 
were  unusually  late;  in  some  instances,  too,  frosts  have  done 
their  destructive  work  before  the  {>lants  had  arrived  at  any- 
thing like  their  best.  Butr,  notwithstanding  an  untoward 
season  flowers  of  good  quality  were  noted  at  tiie  exhibitions  of 
these  flowers,  where  even  in  numbers  competition  did  not  seem 
to  suffer.  Much  was  expected  from  the  trial  of  Dahlias  at  the 
Wisley  garden  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  Here  the 
plants  are  very  backward;  in  fact,  the  trial  has  been  of  little 
value. 

The  failure  of  the  trial,  however,  appears  to  me  to  be  not 
so  much  the  season  as  the  rules  that  guide  it.     One  rule  is  that 
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the  plants  shall  grow  naturally.  If  that  be  so,  why  top  them 
in  the  ^ring  ?  This  alone  would  oause  a  delay  of  a  week  or  two 
in  the  flowering  time.  But  the  worst  rule  is  that  the  plants 
shall  have  no  growth  taken  from  them  later.  Now,  I>ahliafi 
have  a  habit  of  sending  up  a  quantity  of  young  growths  im- 
mediately under  the  flowering  stems.  ThiB  advances  so  quickly 
that  in  the  case  of  nearly  all  varieties  it  partially  ^d«8  the 
blossoms;  and  not  only  hides  them,  but  prevents  their  proper 
development.  Why  spoil  the  eflFect  of  Dahlias  by  not  remov- 
ing these  young  growths  just  for  the  sake  of  what  is  termed 
a  natural  habit r  Who  would  think,  for  example,  of  growing 
RoKe^  without  duly  pruning  the  trees  and  thinning  the 
branches? — or  trials  in  fruit  culture  without  using  the  knife? 

We  ourselves  have  this  yoar  had  Dahlia  plants  with  from  a 
doaen  to  fifty  large  blooms  open  at  one  time  on  each  ;  they  were 
literally  a  mass  of  brilliant  oolouir  with  stems  well  out  of  the 
leaves.  This  through  no  special  way  of  culture  beyond  that 
mentioned  above.  Undoubtedly  the  cactus  class  is  fast  driving 
other  types  out  of  the  field.  Pompons  will  probably  last  be- 
catise  they  are  so  useful  for  cutting,  and  from  a  gaixlen  point 
of  view.  It  is,  of  course,  against  cactus  Dahlias  that  the  blooms 
are  diflfioult  to  keep  fresn  when  cut.  There  need  not,  however, 
be  such  a  diflSculty  if  the  flowers  are  cut  either  in  the  morning 
or  evening  and  at  once  have  the  stems  ulaced  in  water.  In 
elegance  and  beauty,  as  well  as  in  variea  colours,  present-day 
sorts  will  hold  their  own  with  most  flowers.  And  in  new 
varieties  there  is  a  continued  advance.  The  florets  become 
lighter  in  arrangement;  and  the  shapes,  especially  those  of 
an  incui-ving  nature,  tell  us  that  even  yet  there  may  be  develop- 
ments in  the  flower  more  beautiful  than  any  we  nave  seen. 

ThiA  year  sixteen  new  seedlings  have  received  awards  at  what 
I  will  term  the  thi-ee  leading  centres  for  new  Dahlias:  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  the  National  Dahlia  Society,  and 
tlK*   I/ondon  Dahlia  Union.       This  number  is  smaller  than  in 


some  years ;  but  one  cannot  complain  of  this,  it  tends  to  make 
such  awards  and  certificates  all  the  more  valued.  The  number 
mentioned  refers  to  cactus  varieties.  About  half-a-dosen  were 
awarded  to  flowers  that  belong  to  other  classes.  The  cactus 
Dahlias  were  as  follows: — 
C.  E.  Wilkins,  a  lovely  flower  of  a  light  salmon  pink  shade  of 

colour. 
Flame,  oranee  scarlet,   effective  and  good. 
Rev.  A.  Bridge,  light  yellow  shaded  and  tipped  pink. 
Chas.  H.  Curtis,  a  bold  yet  refined  6oarlet-crim«>n  of  an  in- 
curving form. 
Harold  Peerman,  sparkling  yellow,  of  good  shape. 
Elsa  Ell  rich,  pearly  white,  of  graceful  form. 
Mauve  Queen,  pretty  in  colour  and  shape. 
Ivernik,   fawn  shade,  much  incurved. 
Etruria,  bronzy-red.  large. 
Saturn,  rose  and  wnite  striped. 
Clara,  peach  pink,  incurving. 
Dorothy,  deep  pink,  incurving  shape. 
Helium^  buff  and  yellow. 
Mrs.  Walter  Baxter,  ruby-crimson. 
Cynthia,  yellow  and  bronze. 

Older  varieties,  that  is  those  already  in  commerce,  which 
have  been  exhibited  in  good  form,  may  include  Mrs.  H.  Shoe- 
smith,  pure  white;  Wm.  Marshall,  fawn  and  yellow;  H.  Shoe- 
smith,  crimson ;  Daisy  Staples,  rosy-mauve ;  Hyacinth,  pink  and 
yellow;  Daisy  Easton,  yellow;  Ruby  Grinsted,  rosy-salmon; 
Mrs.  McMillan,  light  pink ;  Hamlet,  brick  red ;  ^Kathleen 
Bryant,  maroon.  Show  and  fancy  Dahlias  remain  very  much 
where  tliey  have  been  for  a  few  years  past,  nothing  new  being 
noted.  In  single  DahUas  Peggy  is  a  pretty  new  flower  in  which 
tlie  colours  rose,  yellow,  and  crimson  are  combined.  Crimson 
Prince  is  a  brilliant  and  showy  thing.  ,  The  pompon  Hildegarde, 
mauve,  is  also  an  improvement  in  its  way. — H.  S.,  Woking. 
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Rose  Notes,  1907* 

Wii^  an  appeal  for  mercy  from  'Mum  growers,  I  send  yon 
a  few  notes  on  Boses,  my  plea  being  that  Roses  are  one  of  the 
few  things,  too  few,  alas!  that  have  oome  anywhere  near  my 
aspirations  after  perfection  during  this  year  of  grace  1907.  I 
find  I  have  noted  as  blooming  persistently  and  suiting  my  idea 
o£  a  good  Rose  the  following  :—Frau  Karl  Druschki  (how  did 
we  exist  before  we  had  this?),  Mrs.  Sharman  Crawford,  Captain 
Hayward,  Jeannie  Diekson,  Fisher  Holmes,  Hugh  Dickaon,  Mrs. 
Cocker,  Dean  of  Windsor  (very  like  Ulrich  Brunner,  but  a 
stronger  grower  with  me),  Victor  Hugo.  Ben  Cant  (this  does 
not  make  muoh  growth),  Duke  of  Ldinbur^,  Dr.  Andry, 
Prince  Arthur,  Susanne  Marie  Rodocanachi,  Rev.  Allan 
Gheales,  and  Tom  Wood.  Many  more  have  done  well,  but  none 
to  equal  these  for  continuous  blooming.  General  Jacqueminot 
I  made  a  special  note  of,  for  I  have  never  had  the  ola  boy  do 
BO  well  before.  Now  for  the  flv  in  the  ointment — thoee  with  a 
black  mark  against  them:— Helen  Keller,  very  fine  when  it 
does  bloom,  but  off  four  plants,  one  bloom;  Abel  Carriere, 
Lord  F.  Oavendbh.  afflicted  with  the  same  complaint,  grows 
well,  but  very  few  olooms ;  Marchioness  of  Londonderry,  Pierre 
Notting,  and.  Earl  of  Dufferin,  useless  here  unless  covered. 
The  much  belauded  Marie  Baumann  looks  as  if  somebody  had 
cut  the  ends  off  the  petals  with  a  pair  of  scissors;  A.  K. 
Williams,  a  poor  grower  here,  always  reminds  me  of  a  close 
Tom  Thumb  Lettuce,  so  do  several  more  which  I  will  not 
specify,  for  in  locking  through  a  Rose  catalogue  some  of  them 
•re  Superb  (capital  "8"  please). 

Taking  hybrid  teas,  my  special  pets  are  Liberty,  the  dull 
wet  season  has  suited  this,  so  does  nigh  feeding :  Killamey , 
Madame  Jules  Oroles,  Madame  A.  Chatenay,  Ards  Pillar, 
Madame  Ravary,  La  France,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Gladys  Hark- 
nesB,  Caroline  Testout,  Viscountess  Folkestone,  and  Madame 
Pemet  Ducher,  small,  but  very  free  and  pretty.  Mildred 
Grant  does  not  give  many  bloo«ns.  The  best  plant  I  have  only 
^gave  five,  but  in  a  collection  of  Roses  it  is  indispensable,  and 
if  it  only  gave  a  bloom  per  plant  I  should  still  retain  it.  Bessie 
Brown  is  too  soft  in  the  i>etal,  and  it  may  be  rank  heresy  to 
say,  it  is  no  favourite  of  mine. 

Teas  I  am  discarding;  they  are  too  late  in  commencing  to 
fl^w  here.  Hon.  Edith  Gifford  does  best  of  any  I  have  tned. 
Billiard  et  Barre  has. not  bloomed  «»  freely  as  last  year,  but 
for  buds  it  is  really  superb.  It  would  probably  do  best  against 
a  wall  here.  It  groiws  strongly  with  me,  and  I  am  hoping  it  will 
in  time  take  the  place  of  W.  A.  Richardson,  a  Rose  I  am  not 
partial  to.  The  newer  hybrid  teas  I  am  not  able  to  speak 
definitely  of,  but  next  year  I  hope  to  be  able  to  estimate  their 
value  to  my  own  satisfaction;  but  I  have  faith  in  some  of 
them,  and  hope  they  will  be  an  advance  on  their  predecessors. 
I  say  hope  advisedly,  for  I  see  the  ghosts  of  many  new  things 
I  have  bought  rise  up  from  the  rubbish  heap,  where  they  were 
consigned  twelve  months  afterwards.  Meantime,  I  sliall  be 
very  grateful  if,  with  your  permission,  Mr.  Editor,  some  reader 
who  has  tried  them  will  give  us  the  results  of  his  observations. — 
R.  C,  Huddersfield. 


^•» 


Notes  on  tiie  Storage  ol  Yegetables. 

We  sometimes  see  directions  for  the  storage  of  vegetables  for 
winter  and  spring  use,  but  they  are  often  eHher  recommended 
by  market  growers  who  do  things  on  a  very  larce  scale,  or  by 
professional  gardeners  to  whom  both  labour  and  expense  are 
secondary  to  the  keeping  of  the  house  supplied  with  vegetables 
in  good  condition  all  the  year  round.  These  few  notes  are  for 
the  amateur  who  grows  a  moderate  supply  of  vegetables,  and 
who  takes  sufficient  interest  in  them  to  want  to  turn  them  to 
the  best  account  by  taking  care  of  them  during  the  winter.     I 

Fropose  to  deal  with  a  few  seriatim,  being  some  of  those  of  which 
have  had  personal  experience  and  no  others. 
First  let  us  take  that  root  so  universally  grown,  and  so  often 
badly  stored  and  worse  cooked,  namely,  the  Potato.  As  a  rule 
a  man  with  a  moderate-sized  garden  only  grows  enough  Potatoes 
for  consumption  while  more  or  less  new,  or  before  field  Potatoes 
are  on  the  market,  for  though  winter  Potatoes  of  good  quality 
can  be  bought,  the  same  is  not  often  true  of  new  Potatoes,  good 
varieties  of  which  well  grown  being,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 


summer,  one  of  our  most  appreciated  vegetables.  Where  larger 
quantities  are  ^rown,  sufficient  to  last  through  a  good  part  of 
tne  winter,  a  little  care  must  be  taken  in  storing  them.  The 
earlier  varieties,  if  taken  up  in  late  August  or  early  September, 
may  be  left  on  the  ground  to  dry  for  a  day  or  two  and  then 
be  stored  away  in  boxes  in  a  cellar  and  usea  first.  The  later 
varieties  may  be  similarly  roughly  harvested,  and  enough  to  last 
till  December  put  into  barrels  or  boxes  and  stored  away  in  a 
cellar.  If  there  are  more  than  enough  to  last  out  the  year  they 
should,  after  being  cleaned  and  dried  a  little,  be  put  in  a  heap 
in  an  outhouse,  where  straw  or  leaves  should  be  put  over  them 
and  2in  or  Sin  of  earth  over  this.  Farmers  store  them 
like  Mangolds  and  Swedes  in  the  open  by  building  up  a  long 
ridge,  covering  it  with  Gin  or  8in  of  straw,  and  then  putting 
a  covering  of  earth  over  that,  sticking  tufts  of  straw 
in  the  top  of  the  ridge  at  intei^vals  for  ventUation.  The  princi- 
pal thing  is  to  keep  out  frost  and  not  to  store  them  in  too  dry 
or  too  warm  a  place. 

Carrots  and  Parsnips  are  often  put  loose  in  a  box  and  kept 
through  the  winter  in  that  way,  with  the  result  that  they  lose 
a  0>od  deal  of  their  natural  sap  and  with  it  some  of  their  colour 
and  flavour.  This  method  will  do  for  those  which  are  goings  to 
be  used  within  a  month  or  six  weeks  after  they  are  taken  up ; 
but  for  later  supplies  they  should  be  put  in  a  box  in  moderately 
damp  earth  ana  kept  in  a  cool  cellar,  when  they  will  keep  till 
the  spring  as  fresh  as  if  clamped  in  the  agricultural  manner, 
and  will  make  little  top  before  April  unless  the  season  is  excep- 
tionally mild.  Ine  rough  and  ready  method  of  storing  usually 
means  considerable  sprouting  by  January  or  February,  and  this 
renders  them  indigestible,  much  of  the  most  readily  soluble  por- 
tion of  the  substance  of  the  root  having  gone  into  the  young 
sprouts  at  the  crown.  This  is  a  fact  of  general  api^cation  to 
vegetables.  A  convenient  method  of  storage  for  tne  amateur 
who  has  grown  more  than  he  has  indoor  storage  for  is  to  make 
a  heap  outdoors  under  the  shelter  of  a  waif  or  hedge,  ^ut  some 
leaves  or  straw  over  them,  and  cover  them  with  a  few  inches  of 
earth.  It  is  not  much  trouble,  and  keeps  them  in  very  good 
condition. 

Beets  want  a  little  more  care,  as  they  will  not  stand  much 
frost,  but  the  box  method  in  damp  eartn  cannot  be  imptoved 
upon.  As  much  care  should  be  tasen  to  avoid  bruising  them 
as  if  they  were  Apples,  and  no  cut  or  damaged  ones  should  be 

§ut  with  the  sound  ones,  for  if  the  elements  of  decay  are  intro- 
uced  it  may  spread  to  others  in  contact.  As  everyone  knows, 
unless  the  Beet  has  been  carefully  taken  up  and  stored  some  of 
its  colour  will  boil  out  in  the  cooking,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
flavour. 

Garden  Turnips  are  a  rather  unsatisfactory  ya^etable  to  store, 
.as  they  smell  unpleasantly,  some  generally  decaying  and  infect- 
ing the  others  especially  when  grown  in  a  damp  situation.  If 
well  harvestea,  however,  they  are  less  liable  to  decay,  and 
they  may  be  stored  as  recommended  for  other  roots,  or  clamped 
in  the  open.  Turnips  are  said  to  grow  every  month  in  the  year 
in  open  weather,  and  I  believe  it.  Thus  storing  may  be  avoided 
altogether  except  with  just  enough  for  current  use,  by  growing 
successional  crops  so  as  to  have  some  late  ones  just  coming  on 
at  the  end  of  October  and  growing  on  through  the  winter.  Old 
Turnips  become  fibrous  and  indigestible,  and  old  and  young  alike 
after  January,  as  they  begin  to  make  their  spring  growth  very 
early  in  the  year. 

Onions  are  one  of  the  few  vegetables  which  need  perfectly 
dry  storage.  Tlie  taking  up  is  very  important,  for  if  they  are 
left  till  they  have  quite  died  down,  a  shower  may  restart  growth 
before  we  know  it,  and  then  they  will  soon  begin  to  sprout. 
Besides  this,  some  die  down  while  others  are  still  green.  They 
should  be  taken  up  as  they  are  ready,  this  condition  being  reached 
when  the  tops  begin  to  turn  yellow  and  fade.  They  should  be 
spread  out  on  a  dry  floor  or  shelf  till  they  have  thoroughly 
ripened  and  then  sorted  out— the  smallest  for  pickling,  those 
of  doubtful  maturity  for  early  use,  and  the  soundest  and  most 
thoroughly  ripened 'stored  aii'ay  in  some  dry  place  for  winter 
use.  Those  on  the  bed,  which  are  a  specially  long  time  drying 
off,  should,  at  the  beginning  of  September  at  the  latest,  be 
taken  up  and  tied  together  by  their  tails  about  a  dozen  in  a 
bunch  and  suspended  in  some  dry  place.  Tbey  usually  ripen 
off  and  keep  pretty  well,  but  it  is  advisable  to  use  them  soon. 

A  word  about  Celery  must  conclude  these  notes.  An  open 
winter,  combined  with  late  earthing  up,  make%  Celery  possible 
until  the  approach  of  spring,  though  its  quality  as  a  salad  is 
then  poor.  In  an  ordinary  winter,  however,  Celery  becomes 
very  uncertain  after  Christinas,  for  a  sharp  spell  of  frost  may 
come;  and  then,  however  much  we  may  cover  up  the  trenches, 
it  gets  damaged.  It  can  be  stored  for  weeks  in  a  cellar  if  the 
roots  are  kept  moist  and  the  tops  dry.  The  plants  should  be 
dug  up  witli  a  fair  amount  of  earth  a<lhering  to  the  roots,  and 
then  set  vertically  in  a  large  box  with  some  damp  earth  at  the 
bk>ttom.  Then,  if  a  little  damp  earth  is  packed  between  the 
roots,  they  will  keep  in  good  condition  for  weeks.  This  is  a  icood 
plan  to  adopt  when  a  sharp  snap  seems  imminent,  and  I  have 
often  secured  a  supply  at  such  times,  even  breaking  the  crust 
of  the  ground  with  a  pickaxe  to  do  it.— A.  Pettb. 
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Societies. 


Ck>lonial  Fratt  Show. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  exhibition  of  CWonial 
grown  fruits  and  vegetables,  Colonial  preserves,  and  of  home- 
bottled  and  presei-ved  fruita  and  vegetables  was  held  on 
November  28  and  29.     The  official  list  of  awards  follows  :— 

Gold  medal:— The  Government  of  the  Province  of  British 
Columbia  (agent-general,  Hon.  J.  H.  Turner,  Salisbury  House. 
Finsbury  Ciixjus,  London,  E.C.),  for  a  collection  of  Apples  and 
Pears.  The  West  Indian  Produce  Association,  Ltd.  (manager, 
C.  A.  Philip,  4,  Fenchurch  Buildings,  London,  E.C.),  for 
CoLoinial  grown  fruits  and  vegetables,  Colonial  preeerves.  &c. 
The  West  India  Committee  (secretary,  Algernon  E.  Aspinall,  16, 
Seethins  Lane,  London,  E.C.),^  for  Citrus  fruits,  Colonial  pre- 
serves, etc..  contributed  by  Grenada,  Jamaica,  and  Trinidad. 

Silver-gdt  Lindley  medal:— The  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet 
Company,  18,  Moorgate  Street,  London,  E.C.,  for  Colonial 
grown  fruit  and  vegetables  and  Colonial  preserves. 

Silver-gilt  Knightian  medal:— The  Government  of  Nova 
Scotia  (agent-general,  John  Howard,  67a,  Pall  Mall,  London, 
S.W.),  for  a  oSlection  of  Apples. 

Silver-gilt  Banksian  medal:— T.  G.  Earl,  Litton,  British 
Columbia,  for  Apples;  S.  R.  Blanchard,  Nova  Scotia,  for  Apples; 
F.  A.  Parker^  Berwick,  Nova  Scotia,  for  Apples. 

Silver  Knightian  medal :— The  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Ontario,  CaniSa,  for  a  collection  of  Apples  and  Pears  contri- 
buted by  the  Finiit  Growers'  Association  of  Ontario.  The 
Nelson  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Nelson,  British  Columbia; 
Stirling  and  Pitcaim,  Kelowna,  British  Columbia;  Mrs.  J. 
Smith,  Spence's  Bridge,  British  Columbia^  J.  R.  Brown,  Sum- 
merland,  British  Cblumbia;  A.  L.  Morse,  Berwick,  Nova 
Scotia;  R.  J.  Messenger,  TupperviUe,  Nova  Scotia;  L.  A.  Kins- 
man^ LakeviUe,  Nova  Scotia;  and  J.  £.  Smith,  Wolfville,  Nova 
Scotia,  each  for  Apples. 

Silver  Banksian  medal :— Oscar  Brown  and  Co.,  Vernon, 
Britisb  Columbia :  A.  Unsworth^  Chilliwack,  British  Columbia ; 
The  Easlo  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Kaslo,  British  Columbia ; 
E.  E.  Archibald,  WolfvUle,  Nova  Scotia ;  T.  W.  Forstcr,  North 
Kingston,  Nova  Scotia;  F.  C.  Johnson,  Bridgetown,  Nciva 
Scotia;  W.  Woodwork,  Nova  Scotia,  each  for  Apples;  and 
Jackson  and  Co.,  172,  Piccadilly.  London,  W.,  for  Cape  pre- 
serves, including  jams,^  tinned  ana  bottled  fruits. 

Bronze  Knightian  medal: — A.  C.  Starr,  Starr's  Point,  Nova 
Scotia;  J.  A.  Ritchie,  Summerland,  British  Columbia;  Grand 
Forks  District,  Grand  Forks,  British  Columbia ;  F.  R.  Gartrell. 
Summerland,  Britisli  Columbia;  and  Salmon  Arms  Farmers^ 
Exchange,  Salmon  Arms,  British  Columbia,  each  for  Apples. 

Bronce  Banksian  medal:— The  Committee  of  St.  Helena 
(secretary,  A.  G.  Wise,  Caxton  .Hall,  Westminster,  London, 
S.W.),  for  jams;  H.  Hamel  Smith,  112  Fenchurch  Street,  E.C., 
for  Cacao  beans ;  A.  H.  Evans,  72,  victoria  Street,  London, 
8.W.,  for  Cax)e  preserves. 

HoMB  Bottled  Fbuits  akb  Vxgetablbs. 
Class  1,  home-bottled  fruits  (open). — This  exhibit  must  not 
occupy  a  space  greater  than  10ft  oy  3ft.     All  must  be  British 

frown  and  British  prepared.— 1st,  silver  Knightian  medal,  W. 
*oupart,  jun.,  Femle^dh,  Belmont  Road,  Twickenham;  2nd, 
silver  Banksian  medaL  \y.  Miles  and  Co.,  16.  Church  Road, 
Hove ;  3rd,  bronze  Kinightian  medal.  Horticultural  College, 
Swanley. 

Class  2,  eighteen  bottles  of  British  grown  fruits  (including 
six  different  kinds  at  least),  bottled,  and  shown  by  exhibitors 
who  do  not  sell  their  produce,  or  in  any  way  work  for  the  trade. 
Ist,  £3,  Mrs.  V.  Banks,  102,  Park  Street,  Grosvenor  Square, 
W. ;  2nd,  £2,  Miss  Alice  Smith,  The  Bungalow,  Bamham, 
Bo^or;  3rd,  £1,  W.  Poupaxt,  jun.,  Fernleigh,  Belmont  Road, 
Twickenham. 

Class  3,  twelve  bottles  of  British  grown  fruits  (including  four 
different  kinds  at  least),  bottled,  and  shown  by  exhibitons  who 
do  not  sell  their  produce,  or  in  any  Vay  work  for  the  trade. 
Ist,  £1  lOs.,  G.  Hobday,  Havering  Road,  Romford,  Essex; 
equal  1st,  £1  10s.,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Plowman,  16a,  Chapter  Street, 
London,  S.  W. 

Class  4,  home  dried  or  evaporated  fruits,  no  entries. 

Class  6,  home  preserved  vegetables  (bottled  or  dried) :  Silver- 
gilt  Knightian  medal,  Messrs.  McDoddies,  Sbarsted  Works, 
Kennington,  S.E. 

Claes  6,  home  bottled  vegetables  (amateurs),  eight  bottles, 
including  four  different  kinds  at  least:  1st,  30s.,  Mrs.  V.  Banks, 
102^  Park  Street,  Groevenor  Square,  W. ;  2nd,  16s.,  Miss  A. 
Smith,  The  Bunealow,  Bamham,  Bognor;  3rd,  10s.,  Miss  G.  B. 
Weddall,  Park  Houcse,  Teddington. 

Class  7,  home  tinned  vegetables  (open),  no  entries. 

Class  8,  foreign  bottled  fruits,  jams,  Ac,  no  entries. 

Miscellaneous  exhibits. — Silver-^ilt  Knightian  medal  to 
Messrs.  Wilkin  and  Sons,  Limits,  Tiptree,  E^x,  for  bottled 
fruits.       Silver  Knightian  medal  to  Messrs.  Gillard  and  Co., 


WaJthamstow,  for  chutney,  pickles,  &o. ;  to  Hereford  Preserves, 
Ltd.,  Aubrey  Street,  Hereford,  for  bottled  fruits;  to  Messrs.  C. 
Lunn  and  Co.,  Kirkburton,  for  bottled  fruits:  to  Mrs.  W.  H. 


Banksian  medal  to  Messrs.  Abbott  Bros.,  Southall.  for  preserv- 
ing bottles  with  glass  tops;  to  Miss  Edith  Bradley,  Bredon's 
Norton,  Tewkesbury,  for  steriliser;  to  the  Studley  Horticul- 
tural College,  Studley,  Warwickshire,  for  home-made  jams; 
to  the  lliat<^am  Fruit  and  Flower  Farm,  Henwick,  near  New- 
bury, for  home-made  jams. 

South  Shields  and  Northern  Goantles,  Not.  IS  and  11. 

The  Chrysanthemum  exhibition  of  the  South  Shields  and 
Northern  Counties  was  held,  as  usual,  in  the  Eoyal  Assembly 
Hall,  South  Shields,  the  exhibition  being  one  of  the  lai^est  and 
most  attractive  that  has  been  held  in  the  North  of  England, 
and  the  quality  of  the  exhibits  generally  surpassed  in 
superiority  any  former  show  that  has  been  held  under  the 
auspices  of  this  lon^  establii^ed  society  v.  Valuable  cups  and 
other  substantial  prizes  offered  were  tne  means  of  creating  a 
keen  competition  in  several  important  classes,  and  the  whole 
arrangement  3>eflects  the  greatest  credit  on  the  management 
throughout. 

A  silver  cup  of  £16  15b.  was  presented  by  the  president,  Mr. 
James  Readhead,  J.P.,  with  money  prises  of  £10,  £6,  £4,  and 
£2  in  class  1,  for  thirty-six  Japanese  blooms,  not  less  than 
eighteen  varieties,  and  not  more  than  two  fkywers  of  each 
variety.  This  brought  six  competitors,  the  premier  award 
falling  to  Mr.  A.  Cbandler.  gardener  to  A.  James^  ^^v  ^^^^^ 
House,  Rugby,  for  a  very  tr^.  even,  and  well-built  collection 
consisting  of : — (Back  row,  reading  from  left  to  right),  F.  S. 
Yallis,  W.  E.  Etlirington,  Mildred  Ware,  Duchess  of  Suther- 
land, Valerie  Greenham,  MarquiBe  Yenosta,  Duchesfi  of 
Sutherland,  Reginald  Vallis.  Mr.  J.  Hadaway,  AJKemon  Davis, 
Valerie  Greenham,  and  F.  S.  Vallis.  (Middle  row)— Magnifica, 
MUdred  Ware,  Mrs.  Weeks,  Leirfi*  Park  Wonder,  Mrs.  Eric 
Crossley,  Ma@iifica,  Madame  G.  Rivol,  Mrs.  J.  Hadaway,  Mrs. 
Weeks,  Mrs.  F.  W.  Vallis,  Mrs.  W.  Knox,  and  Reginald  Vallis. 
(Front  row) — Algernon  Davis,  Marquise  Venosta,  Bessie  God- 
frey, J.  H.  Silsbury,  Madame  G.  Rivol,  Madame  Paola 
Radaelli.  Ethel  Fitzr€^,  Henry  Stoove,  Madame  A.  Bertrand, 
J.  H.  Silsbury,  and  Bessie  Godfrey.  Mr.  C.  Jennin^,  gar- 
dener to  F.  W.  Jameson,  Esq.,  North  Ferriby,  Yorkshire,  was 
a  very  good  second,  and  h.is  stands  contained  among  others 
grand  blooms  of  Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller^  Reginald  Vallis,  C.  F. 
Boosey,  J.  H.  Silsbury,  Madame  G.  Rivol,  and  Mrs.  T.  balUm, 
Mr.  Harry  Smith,  gardener  to  R.  D.  Marshall.  Esq.,  Keswick; 
and^Mr.  J.  Hardoastle,  gardener  to  L.  C.  Salkeld,  Esq.,  Car- 
li^e,  were  awarded  the  t£ird  and  fourth  places  in  the  order  of 
their  names. 

For  twenty-four  incurveds  there  were  four  collections  staged, 
all  being  good  in  form  and  above  the  average  of  general  dis- 

Elays.  In  this  class  there  was  also  offered  a  silver  cup  and  a 
rst  prize  of  £6,  with  second,  third,  and  fourth  prizes  in  pro- 
portion. Mr.  Jennings  was  well  to  the  front  here;  Mr.  Chand- 
ler was  placed  secona ;  Mr.  G.  E.  Thomas,  gardener  to  the 
Marquis  of  Ripon,  Studley  Royal^  third;  ana  Mr.  T.  Fixter, 
gardener  to  J.  Harris,  Era.,  Carlisle,  fourth.  Mr.  Jennings's 
collection  contained  many  large,  solid,  and  well-formed  flowers 
of  the  newest  and  most  telling  kinds.  There  were  also  very 
fine  fully  developed  flowers  in  the  other  collections,  the  whole 
giving  {ready  evidence  of  good  culture. 

In  the  class  for  eighteen  Japanese  there  was  an  extra- 
ordinarily keen  display,  first  honours  falling  to  Mr.  Harry 
Smith'  the  second  to  Mr.  Reay,  gardener  to  James  Readheaa. 
Esq.  Messrs.  Hardcastle  and  Pattison  were  respectively  placed 
third  and  fourth.  For  twelve  Japanese,  Mr.  Chandler,  Mr. 
Hardcastle,  and  Mr.  Fixter  were  placed  in  the  order  of  their 
names,  for  meet  praiseworthy  collections.  There  were  some 
magnificent  flowers  in  the  vase  classes.  Three  grand  blooms  of 
Mrs.  A.  T,  Miller  gained  first  position  for  three  whites,  ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  Jennings;  Mr.  Hardcastle  being  second  with 
Elsie  Fulton.  Bessie  Godfrey,  from  Mr.  Jennings,  took  first 
place  among  the  yellows,  and  three  splendidly  coloured  flowers 
of  Reginald  Yallis  from  the  same  exhioitoir  were  placed  first  for 
dark  varieties;  Mr.  Thomas  coming  second  with  Mrs.  G. 
Mileham. 

Many  more  classes  were  well  contested,  but  want  of  space  will 
not  allow  us  to  go  into  details  as  fully  as  we  should  like,  but 
the  bouquets,  epergnes,  and  table  decorations  cannot,  from 
their  superb  excellence,  be  passed  over.  South  Shields  is  re- 
nowned in  this  class  of  exhioits,  and  this  year  they  were  more 
exquisitely  beautiful  than  ever.  Good  prizes  are  offered  for 
both  bridal  and  hand  bouquets,  and  Mr.  J.  Summers,  Sunder- 
land, secured  the  first  prizes  in  both  classeSj  while  Miss  Sum- 
mers took  the  second,  and  Mr.  G.  Webster  third.  The  bridal 
bouquets  were  competed  principally  of  fine  sprays  of  Odonto- 
glossum  crispum,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  and  Asparagus  most  artis- 
tically arranged,   and  found  many  admirers.     Epergnes  were 
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alvso  good  and  highly  attractive,  and  brought  several  com- 
petitors. For  the  most  tastefully  decorated  dinner  table,  which 
was  replete  with  every  requisite,  and  to  which  a  valuable  silver 
cup  was  added  to  t4ie  first  prize  of  60s.,  Mr.  Summer  was  de- 
servedly awarded  first  honours,  every  detail  being  perfect,  fruit 
magnificent;  Mr.  Pattison  second,  and  Mr.  Patti»<Hi,  jun., 
third. 

The  various  other  classes  were  well  contested,  more  e^peciallv 
the  fruit  and  vegetable  classes.  For  three  Leeks  we  countea 
twenty-four  exhibitors;  and  for  three  sticks  of  Celery  there 
were  about  the  same  number.  Cabbages,  Cauliflowers,  and 
collections  of  vegetables  were  plentiful,  and  added  great  interest 
to  an  otherwise  splendid  erlubition,  and  which  is  doing  grand 
servioe  so  far  North.  In  the  hands  of  Mj*.  Bernard  Cowan  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Binks,  honorary  secretaries,  and  a  strong  executive, 
the  show  is  sure  to  prosper,  and  do  good  worjt  in  the  interest  of 
bbth  amateurs  and  professionals. — M.  V.  P. 

Leeds  (Tovks.),  Not.  19th  and  20l;h. 

The  nineteenth  annual  show  of  the  Leeds  Paxton  Society 
was  held  in  the  Enf^ineers*  Drill  Hall,  Claypit  I«ane.  It  was 
arranged  to  be  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  as  on  previous  yeans,  but 
the  Assiaes  coming  a  fortnight  earlier  this  was  not  available, 
hence  the  present  site.  The  weather  was  fine  for  the  formal 
opening  by  the  Lady  Mayoress. of  Leeds,  who  paid  a  graceful 
compliment  to  the  Chrysanthemum  and  its  influence  among 
many  thousand  cultivators. 

Groups. — In  the  open  classes  for  groups,  arranged  for  effect, 
fitist  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Donofghue,  gardener  to  J. 
PickersgiU,  Esq.,  Bardon  Hill,  Westwood,  for  a  choice  group  of 
Crotons,  palms,  and  ferns.  Second  prise  was  taken  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Sharpe^  gardener  to  A.  Willey,  Eso;,  Hill  Court,  Headingley; 
and  third  to  Mr.  J.  G.  Pettinger,  Kent  Road  Nursery,  Harro- 
gate. For  the  group  of  Chrysanthemums  with  six  foliage 
plants  and  a  margin  of  ferns,  Mr.  J.  G.  Pettinger  secured  first 

g[ace,  and  Mr.  A.  Lupton,  gardener  to  E.  O.  Simpson,  Esq., 
ak  Lea,  Adel,  second. 
In  the  open  class  for  thirty-six  blooms,  eighteen  Japanese 
and  eighteen  incurved,  for  which  the  silver  challenge  cup  was 
offered,  together  with  a  substantial  money  prise,  Mr.  Chandler, 
of  Churohover,-  Rugby,  secured  first  honours  with  a  fine  fresh 
set  of  blooms  whicn  included  Duchess  of  Fife,  Triomphe  de 
Montbrim,  Mrs.  Barnard  Hankey,  Amber  Beauty,  Buttercup, 
Mrs.  G.  Denyer  as  incurveds;  and  Ethel  Fitzroy,  Magnificent, 
Edith  Smith,  J.  H.  Doyle,  General  Hutton  as  Japanese,  and 
many  others  of  equal  merit.  These  were  closely  followed  by 
Mr.  G.  Burden,  Manor  Gardens.  Sandy  way,  Birkenhead ;  and 
Mr.  Chas.  Jennings,  gardener  to  T.  Wordsworth  Jameson, 
Esq.,  North  Ferriby,  in  their  respective  positions.  For  twelve 
Japanese,  not  less  than  six  varieties,  Mr.  Chandler,  Rugby, 
again  took  first  place,  Mr.  Jennines  second,  and  Mr.  G.  Burden 
third.  For  twelve  incurved,  not  less  than  six  varieties,  Mr.  G. 
Burden  took  first  honours  witli  good  full  blooms;  Mr.  Chas. 
Jennings  second ;  and  Mr.  John  TiK>rnton,  Lumb  Hall  Nuraeries, 
Drighlington,  third.  For  eight  varieties  of  Japanese,  three 
blooms  each  variety  in  vases,  Mr.  W.  H.  Aldridge,  gardener  to 
Mrs.  Constable,  Manor  House,  Otley,  secured  first;  Mr.  L. 
Hanchant,  Hotel  Majestic,  Harrogate,  second;  and  Mr.  J. 
Donoghue  third.  For  a  table  of  Chrysanthemum  blooms 
arranged  for  effect  in  vases,  Mr.  L.  Hanchant  first;  W  H. 
Aldridge,  second;  and  Messre.  Seagrave  and  Co.,  Norfolk 
Market  HaU,  Sheffield,  third. 

In  the  local  class  for  twenty-four  Chrysanthemums,  twelve 
Japanese  and  twelve  incurved,  the  silver  challenge  cup  offered 
by  W.  Penrose  Green,  Esq.,  was  secured  by  Mr.  Chas.  Shaw, 
gardener  to  Joseph  Boyle,  Esq.,  Askett  Hill,  Roundhay,  with  an 
even  set  of  blooms,  followed  by  J.  Donoghue  and  Mr.  Sharpe 
respectively. 

There  were  also  some  fine  exhibits  of  Begonia  Gloire  de  lior- 
raine  both  in  pots  and  in  baskets.  These,  together  with  some 
fine  specimens  of  Asparagus  Sprengeri,  were  suspended  from 
the  roof,  and  produced  quite  a  pretty  effect. 

The  trade  was  also  well  represented.  Messrs.  Pearsons,  of 
€hilwell;  Messrs.  Laxtons,  Bedford;  Messrs.  J.  Backhouse  and 
Son,  and  the  agent-general  for  British  Columbia  showed  fruit. 
Messrs.  Clibrans,  Altrincham;  Mr.  J.  W.  Cole,  and  Messrs.  \V. 
Wells  and  Co.,  of  Meratham,  showed  Chi-ysanthemums ;  and  a 
very  fine  collection  of  vegetables  was  staged  by  Meesrs.  Webb 
and  Sons,  Stourbridge.— E.  F.  Hawes. 

Bgbam  (Surrey)  GardenerB*. 

FuNOOiD  Diseases. 
At  the  meeting  of  tJiis  association  held  on  November  6  the 
president,  W.  G.  Rigden,  Esq.,  in  the  chair,  Mr.  E.  S.  Salmon, 
from  the  South-ISastern  Agricultural  College,  Wye,  gave  a  lec- 
ture on  "Fungoid  Diseases.''  The  memljers  were  shown  a 
Urge  number  of  lantern  slides  illustrating  fungi  on  Apples  and 
Pears.  Gooseberry  mildew  was  also  dealt  with  at  considerable 
length.  Mr.  Salmon  impressed  on  his  hearors  the  impoi-tance 
of  stamping  out  this  disease  on  its  first  appearance.     The  exhi 


bits  were  a  fine  bank  of  Salvia  splendens.  Chrysanthemums,  and 
foliage  plants  from  the  pre'fident  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Lingwood). 
A  collectJon  of  Apples  in  twenty-six  varieties,  in  fine  condition, 
and  some  large  Chrysanthemum  blooms  from  Mr.  Stearns  (gar- 
dener, Mr.  T.  J.  Wheeler) ;  and  six  dishes  of  Apples  from  Mr. 
Swan.  Three  lots  of  Apples  (two  dishes  in  each)  were  shown  by 
the  amateurs  and  cottagers,  Mr.  Searle  being  awarded  the  prise. 
Rose  shoots  infested  with  mildew  and  black  spot.  Parsnips  with 
.scab^  and  Cabbages  with  club  roots  were  also  on  view. 

November  20,  Mr.  Rigden  presiding,  Mr.  Salmon  continued 
his  lecture  on  **  Fungoia  Diseasei^^"  dealing  with  brown-rot 
fungus,  illustrating  this  dif<ease  with  photographs  taken  of 
"Cherries  and  Plums  infected  with  it;  Potato-blight,  scab,  and 
black  scab;  Chrysanthemum  rust,  Rose  rust,  and  Peacn-leaf 
curl  were  all  dealt  with,  the  highly  magnified  slides  of  t;he 
various  diseases  being  very  interesting  and  helpful  to  the  mem- 
bers. Mr.  Salmon  said  a  great  deal  might  be  done  to  prevent 
and  kill  these  various  fungoid  diseases  oy  spraying,  especially 
in  the  early  stages  of  the  attack,  and  gave  instances  of  marked 
improvement  i\™re  trees  had  been  sprayed  in  orchards,  as 
against  a  part  of  the  same  being  left  untouched.  The  lectures 
were  listened  to  by  a  large  audience,  and  a  number  of  questions 
were  put  to  the  lecturer  and  answered  by  him,  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  being  accorded.  The  exhibits  were  a  very  fine  display 
of  Chrysanthemums  (cut  blooms),  large  flowered,  and  many 
isingles  of  merit,  including  this  year's  seedling.s,  from  the  pre- 
sident. From  Mr.  Austin  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  \\or8fold),  a  nice 
lot  of  Apples  in  twenty-two  varieties,  and  some  fine  Chrysanthe- 
mum blooms;  three  exhibits  of  Potatoes  (one  i^wnd  and  one 
kidney).  Mr.  White  was  awarded  the  prize.  Votes  of  thanks 
were  given  the  honorary  exhibitors. — H.  P. 

Manchester  Hortioultaral. 

Thx  Dahlia. 

Not  so  crowded,  but  not  a  whit  the  less  enthusiastic,  proved 
the  Manchester  horticulturists'  second  meeting.  In  the 
absence  of  the  president,  fix>m  whom  was  received  a  telegram 
expressing  regret,  Mr.  Robinson  occupied  the  chair.  Briefly 
commenting  on  the  subject  of  the  evening,  he  introduced  Mr. 
Compson.  Ais  manager  of  Messrs.  Dickson  and  Robinson's  ex- 
perimental grounds,  it  was  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the  flower 
he  had  chosen— the  Dahlia— was  in  capable  hands.  His  ability 
as  a  successful  grower  and  exhibitor  for  his  firm  lias  passed 
beyond  local  fame.  Even  to  those  who  knew  him  not,  the 
fervour  of  his  speech  and  the  force  of  his  remarks  bespoke  a 
sound  knowledge.  Having,  so  to  speak,  carte  blanche  from  the 
secretary  as  to  his  mode  of  pi'ocedure.  he  divided  the  types  of 
the  Dahlia  into  two  forms,  double  and  single ;  under  the  former 
coming  the  old-fashioned  double,  the  pompon,  the  cactus,  the 
pompon  cactus,  and  the  decorative  ;  unoer  the  single,  the  single, 
the  single  cactus,  and  the  PsBcmy  flowered. 

He  went  on  to  point  out  the  uses  of  the  Dahlia  as  a  ganden 
plant,  for  floral  work,  and  for  the  exhibition  board.  Taking 
the  double  forms:  the  old-fashioned  double  he  considered  the 
worst  type  of  Dahlia  for  any  of  these  uses,  except,  he  added,  it 
be  for  the  exhibition  board  where  the  winning  of  a  prise  will 
sometimes  smooth  out  the  otherwise  not  altogether  favourable 
opinion.  Such  an  old  friend  as  it  was,  he  fancied  it  wonld  have 
more  than  one  champion  present.  The  pompon  found  in  him 
an  advocate.  W^e  have  in  this  section,  he  rem«^ked,  varieties 
of  great  merit  and  suitable  for  all  kinds  of  work,  which  in 
themselves  in  capable  hands  could  be  made  effective  either  for 
cut  flower  groups,  the  show  board,  or  table  decoration,  and 
which  in  the  garden,  if  suitably  selected  and  planted  m  beds 
of  one  colour,  produced  an  effect  resembling  a  huge  bouquet  of 
brilliant  flowers.  The  cactus  was  his  ideal  amonf;  Dahlias. 
He  remarked  the  charming  and  beautiful  forms  of  its  flowore, 
and  the  exquisite  blending  of  the  colours,  but  he  deplored  the 
fact  that  those  beautiful  flowers  seen  at  the  shows  had  been 
obtained  at  so  much  sacrifice— that  probably  the  plant  h^ 
borne  three  to  five  flowers.  As  garden  plants,  he  said,  I  pm 
my  faith  on  a  few  varieties  of  the  cactus,  and  to  the  pompon 
cactus— originally  the  small  flowered  of  the  cactus  section, 
but  now  really  another  section.  These  pompon  cactus  he  con- 
sidered most  charming  in  every  way,  their  well-formed  flowers 
being  produced  in  great  abundance,  and  in  a  variety  of  colours 
pleasing  to  all.  As  evidence  of  their  floriferousness,  he  in- 
formed us  he  had  cut  at  one  time  from  one  plant  of  Coronat*on 
as  many  as  forty  perfect  blooms.  He  said  that  with  suitable 
foliage  they  could  be  made  most  effective  for  all  decorative 
work.  The  decorative  Dahlia  he  merely  mentioned  in  passing, 
considering  it  but  a  coarse  form  of  the  oactus. 

Pacing  to  the  single  forms,  he  expressed  regret  that  single 
Dahlias  had  for  the  time  being  gone  almost  out  of  fa.shion,  but 
he  felt  convinced  that  its  floriferousness  and  giaceful  habit 
would  bring  it  to  the  front  again,  remarking  that  the  ^ff^ct 
of  a  table  centre,  decorated  with  singles  in  their  various  shades 
of  colour,  and  with  suitable  "greenery,"  was  evidence  that  they 
should  not  be  passed  lightly  over  by  gardener.  The  single 
cactus  was,  he  opined,  not  worth  growing.     His  next  and  last 
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section  was  the  Pfeony  flowered,  for  which  ho  evidently  hold 
no  brief.  Describing  it  at  some  length  he  went  on  to  say 
that  for  cutting  it  was  simply  useless,  but  that  as  a  garden 
variety  it  might  attain  to  some  position  provided  it  were 
planted  a  distance  away,  as  he  thought  the  general  effect  to  be 
Lad  when  viewed  from  a  distance  was  somewhat  man*ed  by  its 
coarseness  when  it  oame  close  to  the  eye.  By  its  enthusiasts  he 
had  heard  it  said  it  would  oust  the  cactus,  but  he  could  not 
bring  himself  to  think  that  so  coarse  and  so  lumpy  a  flower  as 
the  Pfieony  flowered  could  accomplish  that.     Added  interest  was 

given  to  his  paper  by  specimens  of  twelve  or  so  kinds  of  foliage 
e  used  in  noral  pyramids'  and  groups.  Mr.  Ashley  followed 
with  the  cultivation  of  the  Dahlia,  and  a  list  of  varieties  he 
had  proved  the  most  satisfactory. 

The  remainder  of  the  evening  was  given  completely  to  dis- 
cussing single  versus  double  flowers.  Of  this  discussion  little 
more  can  be  said  than  that  it  was  interesting;  it  oannot  be 
said  to  have  been  of  practical  use.  Whether  single  or  double 
flowers  are  preferable  depends  on  many  things.  To  name  a 
few :  the  employer  who  fiiBt  of  all  has  to  b©  pleased,  the  class 
of  decorative  work  the  gardener  has  to  carry  out,  and  again, 
thou^  last  not  least,  the  class  of  flower  under  consideration. 
Mr.  Robinson  (the  chairman),  and  Mr.  Tait,  jun.,  each  gave 
examples,  and  not  a  few  of  the  single  forms  of  some  and  the 
double  forms  of  other  flowers  being  almost,  if  not  quite,  value- 
less. The  discussion  centred  around  the  Chrysanthemum,  be- 
cause it  is  the  dominating  flower  just  now;  and  perhaps  for 
another  reason,  a  quantity  of  single  blooms  were  on  the  table. 
TThe  maiority  were  strongly  opposed  to  the  Chrysanthemum  of 
the  exhibition  board— "  mopheads "  they  not  inaptly  termed 
them,  fiut  should  a  flower  so  abnormal  l:|e  considered  in  a  dis- 
cussion of  this  kindP  One  thinks  flowers  normal  only  should 
be  taken  into  account.  As  Mr.  Wilsher,  and  later  Mr.  W.  P. 
Robinson,  pointed  out,  the  Chrysanthemum  with  the  large 
flower  was  of  some  use  in  that  in  the  grouping  of  plants  in  large 
room  and  the  like  they  were  effective  from  a  distance  where 
sin^e  flowers  would  be  quite  ineffective.  Each  flower,  sinele 
or  double,  large,  medium,  or  small,  has  its  uses,  and  cannot  do 
dispensed  with.  It  is  the  variety  of  forms,  sizes,  <&c.,  of  flowers 
which  jgoes  to  make  up  the  success  of  hortd culture.  One  would 
soon  tire  of  aU  single,  or  all  double  flowers,  or  all  of  each  cf 
one  size.  Single  flowers  naturally  grown  have,  x>erhaps,  a 
greater  variety  of  uses  over  the  double  form  so  grown,  and  over 
either  the  single  or  the  double  of  the  exhibition  board.  But 
we  want  all ;  each  is  part  of  a  harmonious  whole.  Yet  further, 
the  gardener  is  well  acquainted  with  the  forms  of  single  and 
double  flowers  of  no  value  which  he  pmctically  demonstrates  by 
not  growing.  The  discussion  was,  it  must  be  said,  liardly  in 
keepmg  witn  the  purport  of  a  horticultural  society  Whose  mem- 
bers, generally  speaking,  seek  to  interchange  ideas  regarding 
culture^  varieties,  &c.,  more  than  whether  or  not  they  should 
grow  single  or  double  flowers.  It  was  very  pleasing  to^note 
the  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  the  specimens  which  were 
the  subjects  of  more  than  an  evening's  chat.  Single  Chrysan- 
themums were  well  represented ;  and  most  notable  of  all,  a  well- 
grown  specimen  of  each  of  six  varieties  of  Leek  brought  by  Mr. 
Uompson,  regarding  which  in  particular  one  would  nave  liked 
to  have  heard  something,  but  time  at  disposal  would  not  allow. 
"Don*ts,  re  Roses"  is  the  subject  of  the  next  meeting 
(oth  inst.),  handled  by  Mr.  J.  Holt.-W.  H.  W. 

Bristol  Gapdeners/ 

FOBBSTBT. 

This  was  the  subject  for  discussion  at  the  usual  fortnightly 
meeting.  An  excellent  paper  was  given  by  Mr.  Went,  forester 
to  the  Marquis  of  Bute's  South  Wales  estates.  Draining,  ]^ant. 
ing,  and  fencing  were  the  chief  points  of  the  lecture.  Mr.  Went 
said  that  to  improve  our  woodland  area,  Oak  and  Larch  should 
be  extensively  planted.  By  planting  the  two  together  the  latter 
would  draw  up  the  former,  thus  making  good  straight  timber. 
The  Japanese  variety  of  Larch  far  excelled  the  European, 
making  growth  twice" as  rapidly,  and  if  a  leader  was  damaged 
another  was  quickly  formed.  Screens  should  be  planted  for 
the  protection  of  the  young  trees,  without  which  *'  blister  ** 
would  do  much  damage  to  the  Larch.  About  4,000  Larch  oouTd 
be  planted  to  the  acre,  thinning  at  different  periods  for  various 
purposes.  The  smaller  trees  should  be  used  for  highest  eleva- 
tions. The  Austrian,  Corsican,  and  Scotch  Pines  should  be 
planted  for  exposed  positions.  Fencing  wx>uld  be  the  most 
expensive  item  for  the  afforestation  of  our  hills,  which  w^  now 
hear  so  much  about.  Disused  coal-tips  could  be  planted  with 
advantage,  thus  beautifying  what  are  now  ugly  spots.  In 
closing,  Mr.  W^ent  said  that  as  time  goes  on  we  shall  find  our 
woodland  area  vastly  improved  and  timber  grown  equal  to  that 
of  any  country.  Messrs.  House,  Scott,  Brooks,  Curtis, 
Jennings,  Wakefield,  Lee,  and  Garnish  took  part  in  the  dis- 
cu.ssion.  The  usual  vote  of  thanks  ended  a  thoroughly  enjoyable 
meeting.  Two  new  members  were  el'ected.  Mr.  Attwell  was 
first  for  two  dishes  of  Apples;  second,  Mr.  Scott.  Certificates 
went  to  Mr.  Ijoe  for  four  Cypripedium  insigne,  and  to  Mr. 
Woodward  for  six  large  Chrysanthemum  blooms.— H.  W. 


Cardiff  Gardeners'. 

The  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Cardiff  Qardeners'  Asso- 
ciation was  held  at  the  Philharmonic  Restaurant  on  Novem- 
ber 26,  Mr.  H.  R.  Farmer  presiding.  Before  commencing  the 
meeting  the  chairman  referred  to  the  loss  that  the  society  had 
sustained  through  the  sudden  death  of  Mr.  H.  Gi>ilett,  who  was 
an  ardent  supporter.  A  vote  of  symi>athy  was  passed  and  ex- 
tended to  the  deceased's  family  in  their  sad  bereavement.  The 
usual  business  having  been  gone  through,  the  chairman  called 
upon  the  lecturer  for  the  evening,  Mr.  J.  Julian,  to  deliver  his 
lecture  on  Rhododendrons.  Their  propagation  caused  'a  great 
amount  of  discussion,  some  of  the  oldfer  members  regafdii/g  the 
propagation  from  layers  far  in  advance'  of  grafting  on  the 
ponticum  stock.  Mr.  Mayne  proposed,  seoontfed  by  Mr.  Mal- 
pass,  that  the  best  thanks  of  the  meeting  be  accorded  to  Mr. 
J.  Julian.  Messrs.  Richards  and  Malpass  were  awarded  first 
and  second  prizes  respectively  for  the  best  pots  of  Roman 
Hyacinths.-R.  T.  W. 

Bolton  Hortloultnral  and  Gbrysanthemam. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  above  society 
was  held  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  5th  •inst.  -  Mr.  R.  Smith  wa^ 
in  the  chair.  The  lecturer  was  Mr,  H.  Shone,  of  Gilnow 
Lodge,  Bolton,  on  "The  Cultivation  of  Decorative  Chr^nthe- 
mums."  The  lecture  was  listened  to  with  great  interest  by  a 
good  attendance  of  members,  and  it  was  unanimously  agi>eed 
that  it  was  excellent  advice  from  good  sound  practical  experi- 
ence. Messrs.  Tatton,  Abbott,  Fairhurst,  Martin,  J.  Wain- 
wright,  Sayer,  and  Trevena,  all  spoke  highly  of  the  useful  hints 
put  forth.  Mr.  G.  Corbett  moved  ja  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  lecturer,  seconded  by  Mr.  Tatton,  whicii  was  carried  with 
acclamation.  Mr.  Shone  suitably  replied.  Mr.  Wm.  Holmes, 
oardener  to  Mr.  McCartney,  Hey  Hoiise,  exhibited  half  a 
dozen  beautiful  Cypripediums ;  Mr.  Wainwright  six  magnificent 
large  flowers  of  Ciirysanthemums ;  Mr.  J.  Roberts  a  vase  of 
decorative  Chrysanthemums,  and  the  lecturer  a  beautiful  col- 
lection of  decorative  Chrysanthemums  ,old  and  new  varieties, 
which  was  the  centre  of  attraction.  Certificates  of  merit  were 
awai-ded  to  all  four  exhibits.— G.  C. 

Beokenham  (Kent)  Hortioultural. 

Rose  Cultubb. 
On  Friday,  the  22nd  inst.,  Mr.  G.  Burch,  of  the  Rose 
Nurseries,  Peterborough,  lectured  on  ''Rose  Culture,''  Coun- 
cillor A.  J.  Lees  presiding,  and  introduced  the  lecturer.  Mr. 
Burch  has  had  twenty-eight  years  of  Rose  growing,  and  has 
won  1,000  prizes.  It  was  evidently  most  gnatifying  to  the  leo- 
turer  to  meet  such  a  large  and  appreciative  audience.  Every 
available  seat  was  reouisitioned.  A  brief  historical  sketch  of 
the  Rose  and  of  the  N.R.S.  preceded  the  cultural  instructions. 
The  lecturer  showed  that  most  of  the  fancied  difficulties  as  to 
soils  and  situation  were  overcome  by  perseverance.  It  was  also 
gently  hinted  that  if  part  of  the  time  that  gardenere  so  willingly 
give  to  the  culture  of  the  Chrysanthemum  was  transferred  to  the 
Rose,  much  better  Roses  would  result.  The  lecturer  does  not 
approve  of  too  hard  pruning  the  first  year;  rather  leave  five 
or  six  eyes  on  strong  wood,  and  two  to  the  weaker ;  but  when 
established,  hard  pruning  may  be  done.  Many  plants  are  ruined 
by  the  extremely  hard  pruning  they  are  subjected  to  the  first 
year.  A  Ti-ash  n»de  by  dissolving  half  a  bar  of  lifebuoy  soap 
m  three  gallons  of  water  was  a  good  specific  for  mildew. —T.  C. 

floottisli  Hortioultural. 

'  A  meeting  of  the  Scottish  Horticultural  Association  was  held 
November  6  at  5,  St.  Andrew  Square,  Edinburgh,  Mr.  D.  W. 
Thomson,  the  president,  in  the  dbair.  A  paper  by  Mr.  F.  S. 
Vallis,  Bromham,  Wilts,  on  ''The  Chrysanthemum"  was  read. 
There  was,  he  said,  no  more  pleasant  hobby  than  growing 
'"Mums,"  and  if  a  young  man  had  a  little  spare  time,  and  was 
not  afraid  of  doing  such  work  as  potting  and  watering  peirson- 
ally,  he  could  succeed.  He  described  the  various  stages  of  cul- 
ture, from  the  cutting  process  to  the  i>lacing  of  the  blooms 
upon  the  show  tables.  Among  the  exhibits  shown  were  the 
following :— Chrysanthemums,  by  Mr.  A.  Thomson,  Dean  Gar- 
dens, Edinburgh,  and  winter  flowering  Begonias  by  Mr.  John 
Downie,  75,  Shandwick  Place,  Edinburgh,  ooth  of  which  were 
very  highly  commended;  Japanese  Chrysanthemums  by  Mr.  J. 
Eraser,  Kilravock.  who  was  awarded  a  cultural  certificate; 
Aster  ericoides,  also  by  Mr.  Eraser,  which  exhibit  was  com- 
mended ;  and  votes  of  thanks  were  accorded  Mr.  T.  A.  Scarlett 
for  exhibits  of  crimson  winter  Rhubarb,  Mr.  D.  W.  Thomson 
for  Chironia  Exifera  and  Orange  in  fruit ;  Mr.  J.  M'l.  Munro, 
headmaster,  St.  James'  School  Garden,  for  Autumn  Glory 
from  the  Transvaal ;  Mr.  T.  Fortune,  17,  Queensferry  Street,  for 
fruits  of  Monstera  deliciosa ;  Mr.  J.  Eraser,  Duddington,  for 
Lupinus  P9lyphyllus;  Mr.  A.  D.  Richardson  (secretary)  for 
Aster  ericoides;  Mr.  M.  Todd  for  Mignonette  from  open  border; 
and  Mr.  C.  Comfort,  Broomfield,  for  Mignonette,  Roses,  and 
Carnations,  also  from  open  border.  It  was  intimated  that  Lady 
Dunedin  had  kindlv  consented  to  open  the  Chrysanthemum 
Show  in  the  Waverley  Market  on  Thui*sday  this  week. 
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ToiDg  Gudeners'  Domiin. 

*»*     The  prize  is  awarded  to  Mr.  Walter  Dack  for  his  notes 
hereunder. 

Oardenen'  Beaeflt  Societies. 

The  "Young  Gardenere'  Domain"  appeals  to  me  as  a  golden 
opportunity  for  expressing  to  fellow  workers  the  importanoe  of 
being  oomnected  with  a  gardeners'  friendly  benefit  society. 
When  we  look  around  us  and  see  the  deplorable  condition  of 
many  of  our  fellow'  workers,  who  have  nude  littJe  or  no  pro- 
vision against  the  emergencies  which  may  arise,  by  reason  of 
sickness  or  misfortune,  we  must  be  convinced  of  the  importance 
of  joining  one  of  these  clubs  without  delay.  Owing  to  the  fact 
that  these  societies  are  strictly  confined  to  eardeners  only,  the 
advantages  are  obvious,  and  some  head  gar&ners  are  very  con- 
siderate on  the  matter,  and  give  their  young  men  this  oppor- 
tunity for  wider  experience,  by  bringing  before  their  notice  the 
existence  of  some  good  society  of  which,  probably,  lie  also  is  a 
member.  To  the  youn^  jpumeyman  In  his  first  place  from  home 
this  surely  is  a  wo^  m  season,  and  a  time  when  it  should 
claim  his  earnest  consideration.  There  are  several  very  good 
societies  for  gardeners,  and  so  would  rather  leave  it  for  others 
to  make  their  own  choice ;  but  the  one  which  appealed  to  me 
very 'strongly  was  the  Professional  Gardeners'  Friendly  Society, 
of  which  f  nave  been  a  member  nearly  six  years.  I  believe 
there  is  too  much  of  the  spirit  of  independence  with  some  of  us. 
Because  we  have  so  far  oeen  blessed  with  good  health  and 
strength,  and  working  at  such  a  healthy  occupation,  we  feel 
that  a  club  would  be  no  benefit  or  help  to  us.  This  is  not  only 
a  ^eat  mistake,  but  it  is  looking  at  the  matter  from  a  selfish 
point  of  view,^  and  the  sooner  we  do  away  with  the  idea  the 
better.  We  niay  ask,  first  of  all.  What  further  privileges  are 
there  in  a  gardeners'  club  beyond  ordinary  club  benefits? 
Welly  by  membership  we  have  made  provision  for  time  of  need. 
Secondly  (and  this  is  not  ^generally  known),  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  interest  and  opportunity  in  the  regular  meetings  usually 
held,  and  by  attenaing  these  as  often  as  possible  w^e  not  only 
keep  up  to  date  with  all  movements  in  the  welfare  of  our 
society,  but  gather  much  useful  information  from  the  various 
discourses  pertaining  to  the  profession,  sucih  as  result  in  making 
successful  men  and  good  gardeners.  Then,  lastly,  members  are 
assisted  who  desire  to  change  their  situations,  so  that  we  oannot 
fail  to  realise  how  we  must  profit  by  joining  early  such  a 
society,  for  "Union  is  Strength."— Waltbb  Dack,  Blackmore 
Park  Gardens,  Hianley  Swan,  Worcester. 

[We  are  glad  to  print  this  letter  from  Mr.  Dack,  following 
so  closely  upon  our  own  appeal  in  the  issue  of  November  7, 
page  432.  We  sincerely  hope  that  our  younger  readers  will 
make  up  their  minds  to  join  either  the  society  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Dack,  or  the  United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Prondent 
Society.  Perhaps  he  would  be  willing  to  receive  names  for  the 
first-named;  ana  we^  on  our  part,  would  be  glad  to  propose  any 
suitable  candidate  as  a  member  of  "the  United."  Please  make 
application. — Ed.] 

Tonng  Oavdenen  and  Trade  UAioniem. 

I  was  rather  surprised,  after  what  has  been  written,  to  find 
we  still  have  a  champion  of  the  ideas  "A.  B."  gives  us  respect- 
ing the  B.G.A.  Still  the  old  cry,  "Gardeners  are  luxuries,  that 
can  be  easily  dispensed  with,"  and  I  would  like  to  consider  this 
point.  Is  tnere  a  gentleman  to  be  found  that  would  have  his 
drive,  flower-beds,  and  lawns  overgrown  with  weeds  because 
they  are  luxuries  P  One  might  as  well  say  all  the  indoor  servants, 
with  the  exception  of  the  cook,  are  luxuries.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  sweep  and  dust ;  it  is  possible  to  exist  without.  I  would 
ask  "  A.  B."  to  consider  what  a  vinery  would  be  like  if  un- 
attended for  one  year,  or  a  good  oc^lection  of  orchids,  or  fruit 
anid  other  trained  trees,  and  whether  he  knows  an  employer 
foolish  enough  to  spoil  pounds'  worth  of  stuff  for  the  sake  of  a 
few  shillings?  Could  a  house  be  maintained  on  Potatoes  and 
roots  all  the  year  round?  And  what  would  be  the  result  of  a 
gardeners'  strike,  commercial  and  private,  say  from  February 
to  the  following  August?  I  am  considering  these  points  to 
show' that  it  is  not  impoesihlie  for  a  gardeners'  strike  to  have 
as  far-reaching  effect  as  the  railway  strike  that  has  lately  been 
trembling  in  the  balance. 

But  who  wants  to  strike?  Has  "A.  B."  studied  the  pro- 
spectus of  the  B.G.A.  ?  If  not,  it  would  be  better  if  he  really 
considers  it  before  he  continues  to  advise  as  he  has  done.  He 
will  not  find  any  suggestion  of  striking  in  their  draft  of  opera- 
tions. I  say  the  time  is  ripe  for  all  gardeners  to  join  the 
B.G.A..  and  if  it  is  not,  what  harm  can  it  do  to  become  a  mem- 
ber? I  am  afraid  the  2s.  6d.  entrance  fee,  and  other  preli- 
minaries, is  what  deters  some  would-be  members.  If  they 
knew  there  would  be  a  strike  of  gardeners  next  week,  and 
gardeners  would  all  get  a  rise  of  wages  upon  demand,  they 
would  join  quick  enough. 

There  are  other  aims  of  the  B.G.A.,  besides  the  ones  men- 
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tioned,  which  are  no  less  important.  I  would  ask  "  A.  B."  to 
consider  them  also,  if  he  is  fond  of  his  profession.  There  is 
something  radically  wrong  whckn  an  employer  can  truthfuUy 
say  he  oan  do  without  his  men,  and  the  sooner  it  is  altered 
the  better  for  the  latter.  Let  us  drop  saying  ''  We  are  afraid 
it  is  no  iise,"  and  "  the  time  is  not  yet  ripe  "  ;  but  let  us  rather 
say,  *'  The  members  of  the  B.G.A.  must  make  it  of  use,  each 
doing  his  share,"  and  we  must  make  the  time  ripen,  or  it  will 
never  become  so.  — C.  Mitchbll,  Well  Green  fistate,  Lewes, 
Sussex. 

It  OaFdeniag  Degeneratijig  7 

This  is  a  question  that  often  appeals  to  me;  and  one,  I 
think,  which  I  am  justified  in  bringing  before  the  readers  of 
the  *'  Domain."  Do  our  employers  devote  the  amount  of  in- 
terest and  enthusiasm  to  their  gardens  that  they  used  toJP  From 
my  own  experience  I  am,  inclined  to  reply  in  the  negjative,  al- 
though I  do  so  with  every  feeling  of  regret.  That  there  are 
many  who  still  continue  to  maintain  their  gardens  in  a  firsts 
class  condition  no  one  oan  deny,  but  speaking  generallv  I  think 
that  gardens,  more  or  less,  show  an  inclination  towards  decad- 
ence. There  are  many  places  I  can  recall  which  only  three  or 
four  years  ago  were  the  admiration  of  all  )who  visited  them,  but 
which  are  now  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition.  One  place  in 
particular  I  majr  mention  which  I  was  very  familiar  with,  where 
examplea  of  fruit  and  plants  cultivated  there  have  taken  prises 
at  many  of  the  leading  shows  throughout  the  country ;  but  which, 
sad  to  say,  is  no  more,  owing  to  the  untimely  death  of  the  em- 
ployer. Again,  only  la^  week  yet  another  instance  came  U 
my  notice  of  a  large  establishment  being  sold.  Thus  my  reaaons 
for  believing  that  private  gardens  show  a  tendency  to 
degenerate.  Possibly  I  may  be  wrong,  I  hope  I  am,  although  I 
think  there  are  many  who  will  support  me  m  my  statements. 

To  what  can  be  attributed  the  cause  of  this  decreasing  in- 
terest? Certainly  it  is  not  through  any  deficiency  in  the  aar- 
deners  of  the  present  day,  for  never  was  raardening  at  such  a 
high  standard  of  proficiency,  as  it  is  now,  which  can  be  seen  by 
visiting  any  of  the  great  snows  during  the  year.  My  own  con- 
clusion is,  that  we  are  now  living  at  an  age  when  pleasures 
and  attractions  innumerable  are  placed  before  all  the  wealthy 
inhabitants  of  the  land,  and  their  gardens  and  natural  sur- 
roundings seem  to  receive  only  a  secon^ry  consideration ;  and 
the  good  old  country  squires  that  we  have  heard  of  years  ago 
seem  to  be  pleasing  reminiscences  of  the  past.— G.  Mircham. 

Garden  Refuse. 

I  have  only  been  a  reader  of  your  paper  for  a  few  months ; 
but  I  have  always  been  most  interested  in  the  '* Domain'^ 
columns.  I  tliought  an  article  on  the  subject  I  have  chosen 
would  not  be  out  of  place  at  this  time  of  the  year.  At  no  time 
is  a  ^rden  more  untidy  than  during  the  months  of  October  and 
November.  But  if  it  was  not  for  the  leaves  we  should  be  with- 
out leaf  mould,  which  we  find  is  one  of  the  necessaries  of  the 
compost  yard.  I  think  the  best  plan  is  to  collect  the  leaves  bb 
they  fall,  say  two  or  three  times  a  week.  All  the  smooth  and 
hard  leaved  varieties,  such  as  Beech  and  Oak.  are  the  finest  for 
leaf  mould.  These  should  be  put  by  themselves.  Place  a  few 
rod-hurdles  round  an  odd  corner  ot  the  garden^  just  to  keep 
them  from  blowing  about.  Turn  the  leaves  two  or  three  times 
during  winter,  as  this  helps  them  to  rot.  All  the  other  usdess 
leaves  should  be  taken  to  the  rubbish  fire,  which  should  alwajs 
be  kept  burning.  Weeds  and  dead  flower  stems  from  the  her- 
baceous plant  borders,  and  old  vegetable  tons,  may  be  taken 
at  once  to  the  fire.  It  is  a  far  better  plan  than  nutting  them 
in  a  heap  to  rot.  By  burning  you  get  rid  of  all  unpleaaant 
smells  that  come  from  decaying  vegetable  matter.  All  forma  oi 
diseases  and  insect  pests  are  thus  destroyed.  As  the  fire  buri^ 
itself  out,  all  the  material  should  be  passed  through  a  half- 
inch  sieve.  The  rough  and  coarse  things,  such  as  stones  or 
glass  that  will  not  bum,  should  be  put  by  themselves  ready 
for  i>ath  making,  or  to  fill  up  unsightly  hollows.  The  fine  ashes 
are  most  valuaQe  for  the  garden.  They  can  be  used  in  almost 
any  way,  as  for  sowing  with  vegetable  seeds ;  also  for  protecting 
plants  from  the  ravages  of  slugs.  It  is  excellent  to  put  a  barrow- 
load  round  standard  fruit  trees,  and  let  the  rain  wash  it  in. 
In  this  way  every  piece  of  rubbish  that  comes  from  a  garden  can 
be  returned  in  the  form  of  plant  food.— W.  Emblbn,  Childown 
Hall,  Chertsey. 

Aehimenes. 

Achimenes,  in  my  opinion,  are  not  so  widely  grown  as  they 
deserve.  To  be  cultivated  with  a  fair  amount  of  success  they 
should  be  started  in  stove  heat,  and  be  left  there  until  they  have 
made  good  growth,  when  they  may  he  removed  to  the  inter- 
mediate house  or  greenhouse,  where  they  may  be  successfully 
flowered.  The  first  batch  of  tubercles  should  be  started  in 
February,  and  another  in  March,  so  as  to  give  a  succession  of 
flower.  They  should  be  shaken  out  of  their  old  compost,  and 
potted  into  5in  pots.  The  soil  may  consist  of  equal  parts  loam, 
peat,  and  leaf  soil,  with  about  one-sixth  dry  cowdung  ^  and 
enough  sand  to  keep  the  soil  well  open.       The  drainage  is  an 
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important  part,  and  should  be  carefully  attended  to.  Thov 
should  be  placed  ss  near  the  glass  as  possible^  and  when  in  fuU 
growtji  will  require  shading  from  tne  6un.  Tho  stems  are 
ivkther  slender,  so  they  will  require  careful  staking^  which  should 
be  done  before  the  plants  get  too  large.  When  in  full  growth 
plenty  of  water  may  be  siven ;  a  few  wtses  of  liquid  manure  will 
be  found  most  beneficiaK  They  should  be  syringed  both  morn- 
ing and  afternoon,  and  a  good  look-out  should  be  kept  for  such 
pests  as  green  fly  and  thrips.  This  may  be  got  rid  of  by  spray- 
ing with  an  insecticide,  or  by  fumigation.  If  tho  latter,  care 
should  be  taken  that  the  foliage  is  quite  dry.  After  the  flower- 
ing is  over,  and  the  plants  show  sign  of  decay,  gradually  reduce 
the  supply  of  water  until  the  tops  are  quite  dead,  after  whioh 
keep  tnem  quite  dry  until  the  following  spring.  The  pots  may 
be  stored  on  their  side  in  a  temperature  oi  about  65deg.  There 
are  several  ways  of  increasing  these  plants :  cuttings  will  root 
quite  easily  from  any  part  oi  the  stem.  Insert  them  in  peat 
and  sand,  and  place  them  in  a  good  bottom  heat.  They  may 
also  be  raij»ed  by  scales  from  the  oorms,  which  should  be  rubbed 
off  and  be  sown  like  seeds,  using  the  same  compost  as  before. 
I  have  also  seen  them  raised  from  leaves,  which  may  be  taken 
from  the  stem  and  be  pricked  into  similar  soil  as  for  cutting. 
The  best  time  for  this  is  the  spring.  There  are  several  varieties 
of  Achimenes,  among  the  best  being  Admiration,  laree  rose  with 
light  throat ;  Celestial,  light  blue  \  Marvel,  rose  violet ;  Scarlet 
Perfecticni,  rose  pink:  stellata,  with  several  others,  which,  in 
my  estimation,  if  well  grown,  cannot  be  surpassed  for  tneir 
beauty.— H.  S.  Fincheb,  Somerleyton  Hall,  Lowestoft. 
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HE  BBE-KEEFER 


SanriTAl  of  Beei  dovliig  Winter. 

December  is  usually  associated  in  the  minds  of  bee-keepers 
with  inactdyity,  both  bees  and  bee-masters  resting  so  far  as 
the  apiary  is  concerned.  The  past  season  has  afforded  a  sharp 
lesson  to  many  who  have  become  so  sanguine,  through  alwaj^s 
haying  a  harvest,  that  they  have  entirely  overlooked  the  possi- 
bility of  an  almost  total  failure.  It  is  a  regrettable  fact  that 
many  have  obtained  no  honey  at  all  in  supers,  and  in  some 
oases  feeding  has  been  necessary  throughout  the  summer — an 
unprecedented  occurrence.  New  hands  may  in  some  measure 
be  discouraged  by  this,  but.  to  those  who  have  gathered  a  good 
harvest  for  a  number  of  years  the  experience  will  not  shake 
their  confidence  in  the  financial  side  of  the  pursuit.  It  will 
rather  impel  them  to  more  strenuous  efforts  in  preparing  their 
stocks  for  next  year  to  make  good  the  deficit. 

Most  apiarists  have  their  stocks  ready  for  the  change  to 
frost,  and  in  their  snug  winter  quarters  are  all  right  for  the 
severest  C(dd  the  season  may  bring.  All  manipulations  in  and 
about  hives  should  now  be  avoided.  Disturbance  during  the 
season  of  repose  is  detrimental ;  any  dicging,  or  other  garden 
work  likely  to  cause  the  ground  to  vibrate,  should  be  post- 
poned, or  if  done  at  all  it  must  be  done  gently,  so  as  not  to 
aisturb  the  inmates  of  the  hives.  Bees  are  extra  careful  of 
their  mother  in  winter,  some  implanted  instinct  informing  them 
that  their  future  prosperity  depends  entirely  upon  her.  There- 
fore they  often  hug  her  to  death  in  their  desire  to  save  her  life 
when  disturbed,  which  causes  what  is  termed  "balling." 

The  bees  survive  through  the  winter  by  preserving,  as  well 
Bs  they  possibly  can,  the  heat  of  their  clusters ;  and  as  the 
general  interior  temperature  of  the  hive  can  only  be  raised  by 
the  less  from  these  clusters,  it  follows— paradoxically,  as  it  may 
appear — that  the  colder  the  general  interior  of  the  hive,  the 
better  ttre  the  bees  wintering,  through  the  preservation  of  heat 
in  their  clusters ;  and  it  also  follows  that  if  upward  ventilation 
or  draught  through  the  hive  is  prevented  (and  draught  is  the 
worst  thing  the  bees  can  have  to  contend  with),  the  entrance 
cannot  be  too  large.  Nothing  is  of  more  importance  to  bee- 
keepers than  the  wintering  problem.  When  bees  go  through 
the  winter  well  they  are  certain  to  do  well  the  following 
summer,  while  on  the  contrary,  if  they  winter  badly  they  are 
apt  to  die  from  spring  dwindling,  or  if  they  survive  they 
gather  numbers  so  slowly  that  they  are  too  late  for  the  harvest. 
C!old  Being  their  greatest  enemy,  has  caused  many  hives  to  be 
made  to  protect  them,  but  if  they  are  kept  too  warm  they  do 
not  get  the  repose  so  necessary  to  their  welfare.  The  best  tem- 
perature for  wintering  bees  is  about  40deg  or  thereabout.  In 
this  atmosphere  they  do  not  fly,  through  excessive  warmth,  and 
it  takes  little  or  no  vitality  out  of  the  cluster  to  maintain  the 
desired  warmth.  Colder  air  increases  activity,  and  the  latter 
increases  the  consumption  of  food,  which  in  turn  wears  out  the 
anatomy,  and  causes  other  complications,  if  the  bees  are  unable 
to  obtam  a  flight  on  numerous  occasions  in  the*  winter  months. 
-E.  E. 


Frait  Callnre  Under  Glass. 

PEACH  FORCING.--At  this  date  what  is  termed  forcing 
of  fruits  will  mostly  consist  of  preparations  for  another  season, 
though  for  earliest  supplies  a  start  will  have  been  made  ere 
now;  and  what  is  most  important,  hard  forcing  should  be 
avoided.  This  more  specially  concerns  the  Peach  and  Nec- 
tarine. It  is  usual  to  close  the  house  some  time  in  advance 
before  using  fire  heat  for  early  fruits.  A  little  fire  heat  is  now 
required  to  keep  the  temperature  at  45deg  to  50deg.  It  fre- 
quently happens  that  we  have  sudden  chances  of  weather,  and 
here  the  grower  must  use  discretion,  as  witn  a  sudden  rise  the 
thermometer  should  be  allowed  free  play;  but  excite  the  trees 
as  little  as  possible.  The  nicht  temperature  may  be  at  least  5deg 
to  lOdeg  lower  than  in  the  day.  On  fine  mornings  damp  the  trees 
overhead  with  water  of  the  same  temperature  as  the  house,  or 
a  trifle  warmer  to  assist  the  buds  to  swell. 

FORCING  AND  PLANTING  EARLY  VARIETIES.— Some 

of  our  earliest  varieties  are  the  worst  forcers.  With  the  best 
care  the  buds  drop  badly.  This  specially  applies  to  Early 
Alexander,  and  though  when  once  the  fruits  are  set  they  are 
safe^  I  fear  they  give  much  trouble  in  this  respect.  I  would 
advise  Hale's  Early,  a  much  better  Peach,  and  a  splendid 
forcer.  It  is  certainly  a  little  later  than  Early  Alexander, 
Waterloo,  and  Amsden  June,  but  is  much  more  reliable.  Last 
year  I  saw  a  new  Peach  on  trial,  named  Earliest  of  All.  It 
appeared  to  me  superior  to  the  trio  named,  being  equally  early, 
a  stronger  grower,  and  of  good  flavour ;  and  thou^  an  Ameri- 
can introduction,  I  think  it  will  be  a  valuable  forcing  Peach  to 
precede  Hale's  Early.  No  note  on  these  fruits  wouH  be  com- 
plete which  did  not  include  the  Nectarine :  and  here  the  newer 
Cardinal  is  a  splendid  forcer,  and  to  follow  it  comes  Early 
Rivers.      Lord  Napier  is  difficult  to  beat  for  general  crop. 

POT  TREES.— Of  late  yeara  pot  trees  have  found  more 
favour,  though  this  summer  I  saw  pot  trees  bearing  good  crops 
that  had  fruited  twenty  years.  Much  depends  upon  the  forcing. 
At  the  same  time  I  am  not  an  advocate  of  ola  trees  or  large 
pots;  much  better  have  a  succession  of  young,  shajiely  trees, 
and  now  is  a  good  time  to  make  a  start.  A  crop  can  be  got 
first  season.  Fruit  trees  grown  thus  are  most  interesting,  and 
not  only  the  Peach  and  Nectarine,  but  the  Plum,  Cherry^  and 
Apricot  give  splendid  returns;  and  the  forcing  house  is  available 
for  other  subjects  when  the  trees  <we  maturing  their  wood,  or 
are  at  rest. — G.  W.,  Brentford,  Middlesex. 

VINES:  EARLY  MUSCAT  HOUSES.— Where  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  Grapes  are  reauired  ripe  at  the  end  of  May  or  earty 
in  June,  the  Vines  must  De  started  early  in  December,  as  the 
Grapes  take  a  longer  time  to  grow  and  mature  than  the  varie- 
ties started  early,  such  as  Black  Hamburgh  andBuckland  Sweet- 
water. To  succeed  with  this  finest  of  all  Grapes,  barring  Canon 
Hall,  and  to  have  the  berries  of  a  rich  ^Iden  colour  when  they 
are  most  esteemed  and  bring  the  best  prices  in  the  markets,  the 
Vines  must  have  every  advantage,  the  roots  wholly  inside,  the 
soil  generous  and  bix>ught  into  a  moist  but  not  very  wet  con- 
dition. The  temperature  should  range  from  55deg  to  60deg  at 
night,  65deg  to  vOdeg  by  day,  the  lower  heat  representing  the 
severe,  and  the  hi^er  tne  mild  weather  rate.  These  tempera- 
tures should  be  maintained  until  the  buds  break,  when  the  neat 
will  need  to  be  graduaiily  raised,  so  as  to  have  it  60deg  to  65deg 
at  night  by  the  time  the  Vines  come  into  leaf,  70deg  to  75deg 
by  day  in  dull  weather,  and  85deg  to  90deg  from  sun  neat.  The 
house  will  thus  require  to  have  p!enty  of  piping,  so  as  to  give 
out  the  heat  at  not  a  very  high  temperature,  as  this  is  very 
pernicious  to  the  tender  foliage,  ana  induces  attacks  of  red 
spider.  Means  also  should  be  provided  for  admitting  air  with- 
out causing  cold  currents. 

The  Floier  Garden. 

THE  PLEASURE  GROUNDS.— TREES  AND  SHRUBS.— 
These  are  represented  in  most  establishments,  but  generally  the 
selection  is  very  limited.  Our  public  parks  throughout  the 
country  could  do  much  good  work  in  this  direction  if  more  of 
those  in  charge  were  to  take  up  the  subject.  The  preparation 
of  the  ground  has,  in  the  past,  unfortunately  received  very 
little  attention  from  many  gardeners.  The  ground  in  the 
kitchen  garden  must  be  trenched  and  manured  for  planting 
fruit  trees;  why  should  not  the  ornamental  trees  ana  shrubs 
receive  similar  treatment?    To   obtain  the  best  results  they 
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require  it.  When  trenching  the  ground  the  subeoil  sliould  be 
thoroughly  broken  up,  not  bocauie  we  want  the  root«»  to  go 
down  into  it,  but  to  allow  the  mobture  to  rise  in  the  ground 
during  dry  weather,  and  in  heavy  soils  to  facilitate  the  drain- 
ing away  of  surplus  moisture  in  very  wet  weather.  Enrich 
the  ground  with  well-decayed  farmyard  manure. 

PL ANTIXG.— Shrubbery  borders  or  plantations  are  in 
numerous  instances,  planted  much  too  thickly-  The  object  in 
doing  this  is  often  to  obtain  an  immediate  effect  or  to  «hut  out 
unsightly  buildings,  or  when  skirting  a  public  road  to  seclude 
the  ground  from  passers-by.  In  a  few  years  such  an  arrange- 
ment becomes  a  mass  of  growth,  without  any  distinguishing 
characters  or  beauty.  For  the  latter  purpose  a  much  better 
arrangement  would  be  to  plant  a  hedee  of  Privet,  Holly,  Yew, 
or  Laurel,  and  have  choice  trees  and  shrubs  in  front.  The 
shutting  out  of  offending  objects  can  generally  be  acoom- 
plifibed — at  any  rate  on  wide  borders — by  planting  irregularly, 
so  that  the  i>redominating  trees,  at  a  distance,  form  a  complete 
screen,  leaving  abundance  of  room  for  future  development. 
Those  that  are  to  remain  permanently  should  be  planted  first,  at 
suitable  distances  to  allow  for  growing.  Tlie  spaces  between 
may  then  be  filled  temporarily  with  subjects  which  are  to  be 
lifted  later  oa  and  planted  elsewhere,  or  to  be  cut  out  as  the 
permanent  specimens  develop.  Even  Laurels,  when  allowed 
to  develop  into  large  specimens,  are  very  attractive,  and  are 
useful  for  the  more  exposed  positions.  My  contention  is  rather 
that  masses  of  these  plants  are  not  required  all  over  the 
grounds  to  be  trimmed  or  cut  back  i)eriodically  with  the  knife 
or  shears.    There  is  no  art  in  such  work. 

TIME  OF  PLANTING. ^The  majority  of  trees  and  shrubs 
can  be  safely  moved  during  open  weather  fix>m  Ckitober  to 
March.  Bamboo,  Hollies,  and  Evergreen  Oaks  should  not  be 
moved  till  the  end  of  April  or  during  May,  unless  transplanted 
with  extra  large  balls  of  soil.  PUmtin^  in  very  wet  weather  is 
not  advisable.  Further  remarks  on  this  important  object  and 
a  selection  of  good  kinds  to  plant  will  be  given  on  this  page  in 
the  issue  for  December  12.— A.  0.,  Kew,  Surrey. 

ne  Kiteben  Gardei. 

THE  FORCING  OF  SEAK ALE. -Where  Seakale  has  to  be 
forced  outside,  this  may  now  be  gone  on  with.  At  the  time  of 
•  writing,  however,  the  leaves  are  quite  green,  which  one  can 
only  hope  will  not  indicate  a  tardy  start  and  thin  weakly  heads. 
Thene  has  not,  up  to  this  date,  been  sufficient  frost  to  kill  the 
leaves  and  to  arrest  growth  so  thoroughly  as  one  would  like: 
but  the  time  has  arrived  for  a  start  to  be  made,  for  there  will 
be  a  demand  for  Seakale  as  the  usual  time  arrives.  If  the 
manure  was  prepared  as  advised  this  will  now  be  in  an  excellent 
condition,  and  may  be  trodden  round  the  pots  quite  firmly 
ivithout  fear  of  a  too  violent  heat,  as  by  this  time  the  rank 
^ases  will  have  passed  off.  The  top  of  the  pots  should  be 
covered  to  a  depth  of  4in  to  6in,  not,  however,  to  the  exclusion 
of  air.  The  light  must,  of  course^  be  excluded.  It  will  be  wise 
to  examine  the  pots  abont  the  third  or  fourth  day  to  see  if  the 
heating  is  going  on  satisfactorily. 

SALADS.— The  k>ng  spell  of  damp  dull  weather  has  not  been 
what  one  would  like  for  the  salads  in  frames.  It  has  been  most 
difficult  to  keep  Lettuces  and  Endive  from  damping,  and  it  is 
always  a  difficult  task  to  bleach  these  in  such  weather.  No 
©Mortunity  should  be  lost  in  giving  air.  Keep  the  light*  well 
Jilted  on  mild  nights,  and  they  sliould  be  drawn  off  on  dry, 
bright  days.  All  decayed  leaves  should  be  removed  as  soon  as 
seen,  and  the  surface  soil  should  be  pointed  over  lightly  to  keen 
it  sweet.  "  '^ 

PARSLEY — At  the  time  of  writing  there  is  no  lack  of 
Parsley  to  be  found  outside,  but  this  supply  may  be  cut  off 
any  night.  Then  we  shall  have  to  depend  on  that  grown  in 
frames,  and  if  this  has  been  treated  properly  there  will  be  no 
lack  of  good  material.  The  secret  in  growing  good  Paraley  in 
frames  is  to  keep  the  lights  off  at  all  times,  except  when  it  is 
actually  freezing,  and  to  prevent  the  leaves  from  being  frost 
bitten,  for  if  this  takes  place  these  will  decay  rapidly.  Give 
abundance  of  air  when  possible. 

RHUBARB.— A  good  batch  of  crowns  should  now  lye  covered 
outside  to  succeed  those  which  are  forcing  in  the  Mushroom 
house,  or  under  the  stages  of  the  forcing  house.  This  will  be 
treated  exactly  as  for  Seakale. 

CAULIFLOWERS  AND  WINTER  BROCCOLI.-Any  heads 
fit  for  use,  or  just  forming,  should  be  secured  before  thev 
berome  frozen.  TOe  plants  should  be  taken  up  and  be  heeled  in 
a  frame  or  cool  house,  where  they  will  keep  for  some  time; 
and  those  just  forming  will  continue  to  develop.  The  small 
plants  are  brougdit  on  m  frames  for  early  planting,  and  will 
require  a  great  deal  of  attention  in  order  to  keep  them  from 
damping,  and  also  for  the  destruction  of  slugs.  All  dead  and 
decaying  leaves  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  seen.  The  soil 
should  be  stirred  to  keep  it  sweet.— A.  T.,  Cirencester 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS  ^ 


All  Correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  shoaid  be 
directed  to  ''Thb  Editor/'  12.  Mitbb  Court  Chaubsbs, 
Flsrt  Btrsr,  London,  E.G.  Persons  sending  manuscript 
or  photographs,  when  not  specially  requested  by  the  editor, 
ana  making  no  demand  for  remuneration,  are  presumed  to 
solicit  publication  without  pavment.  In  order  that  no  mia- 
understanding  ma^r  arise,  and  in  order  to  secure  the  retam 
of  their  contributions,  contributors  should  state  the  fiact 
that  thejr  expect  remuneration,  and  in  all  cases,  even  when 
contributing  voluntarily,  correspondents  should  enckne  a 
stamped  envelope  if  they  expect  their  enclosure  to  be 
returned. 

BOOK  OX  FLORAL  DECORATIONS  (E.  Markham).— The 
best  work  on  the  subject  is  by  R.  P.  Brotherston,  and  published 
at  Edinburgh  by  T.  N.  Foulis,  3,  Frederick  Street ;  price  3s.  6d., 
postage  3d.  extra. 

R.H.S.  CERTIFICATE  (New  Reader).— You  wiOl  have  to 
pass  the  examination  which  is  held  in  April.  Applv  Royal 
Horticultui>al  Society,  Vincent  Square,  Westminster,  S.W.,  and 
they  will  let  you  know  all  about  it. 

PRIZES  (H.  R.).— As  the  ru'?e  says,  *' All  cottagers,  not 
being  professed  gardeners,  or  working  as  gardeners  "...  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  gardener  labourers,  even  as 
only  "spade  hands,'*  are  ineligible. 

SEED  PACKETS  (Burgess).— Messrs.  Smith  and  Ritchie, 
Imperial  Buildings,  Ludgate  Circus,  London,  make  small  paper 
packets  for  seeds,  with  flowers  of  the  subject  printed  on  the 
front.  We  believe  Blake  and  Mackenzie,  Liverpool,  also  make 
them. 

EUCALYPTUS  GLOBULUS  (W.  D.). -There  is  nothing 
unusual  in  the  change  of  foliage  alluded  to.  The  change  is 
natural  and  occurs  regularly  when  the  trees  attain  to  the  age 
and  size  that  yours  are — often,  indeed,  on  trees  about  three 
years  old.  The  leaves  sent  are  very  fine,  and  your  tree  is  in 
excellent  health.  It  is  unusual  for  this  tree  to  flower  so  far 
north  as  Darlington. 

TWELVE  CROTONS  AND  TWELVE  DRAC^NAS  (R.  H.). 

— Crotons  (Codiceums) :  Ai^burth  Gem,  caudatus  tortilis,  Ch^- 
soni,  elegant issima,  Evansianum,  Flambeau,  Golden  Ring, 
Laingi,  Nestor,  Norman  McLeod,  Prince  of  Wales,  Warreni. 
Draospnas  (Cordylines) :  angustata,  Cooperi,  Duchess  of  York, 
His  Maiesty,  Lady  Mosley,  Lord  Roberts,  Lord  Wolseley,  Mtiiyi, 
Prince  Manouk  Bay,  terminalis.  The  Queen,  Alexander  lAing. 

STOCKS  FOR  FRUIT  TREES  (F.  C.).-Whore  the  stocks 
are  not  suecified  it  is  implied  that  the  sorts  will  thrive  equally 
well  on  all  stocks  usually  employed  by  nurser>'men.  When  trees 
are  ordered  and  the  purpose  thev  are  intended  for  is  stated, 
nurserymen  generallv  take  care  that  trees  are  sent  best  suited 
for  that  puroose.  If  dwarf  trees  and  early  f ruitfulness  are  the 
desiderata,  tJien  Apple  trees  worked  on  the  Paradise  stock;  and 
Pears  on  the  Quince,  will  usually  be  sent:  but  if  large  orchard 
trees  are  wanted,  then  trees  will  be  sent  tnat  hafe  been  worked 
on  Crab  and  Pear  stocks  respectively. 

GRAPES  DECAYED  (J.  H.).— The  atmo^^re  of  your 
house  has  probably  been  kept  too  close  and  moist,  and  probably 
also  too  cool  when  the  Vines  were  in  bloom,  for  we  perceive  the 
bunches  have  not  set  well.  There  is  no  remedy  for  the  decay 
this  year.  You  can  onlv  cut  out  the  decayed  bunches  and  keep 
the  atmosphere  of  the  house  dry  and  well  ventilated  to  arrest 
the  decay  of  others.  You  do  not  say  whether  your  Vines  are 
healthy  or  not.  Without  knowing  something  of  their  condition 
we  cannot  advise  you  as  to  the  best  treatment  to  adopt  in 
future. 

ASPECT    FOR    GREENHOUSE  (B.  H..  Birmingham).— A 

freenhouse  having  an  aspect  which  the  sun  does  not  reach  until 
2.30  would  be  well  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  decorative 
plants  in  summer,  also  for  such  plants  as  Calceolarias, 
Cinerarias,  Camellias,  Azaleas,  bulbs,  <sc.,  in  spring;  but  would 
not  be  suitable  for  Heaths  and  slender^rowmg  hardwooded 
plants  generally,  which  require  abundance  of  light.  With  car« 
in  watering  and  efficient  heating  appliances  ordinary  green- 
house and  bedding  plants,  such  as  Geraniums,  &c.,  maj  be 
safely  wintered  in  such  a  house,  but  one-third  more  of  piping 
would  be  required  than  for  a  house  having  a  south  aspect,  if 
we  had  not  a  better  aspect  than  the  one  named  we  should  not 
hesitate  erecting  a  greenhouse,  and  should  grow  plants  best 
adapted  for  such  a  structure. 
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.    SELECT      MELONS      (A      Reader), 
answered  in  an  early  number. 


-Your   query   will   be 


SCREEN  FOR  ASH  PIT  (Jas.  Shearer).— Privet  would  be 
the  mofit  suitable  and.  quickest  growing  of  evergreens.  The 
Oval-leaved  (Ligustrum  ovalifolium)  is  the  best. 

DESIGN  FOR  FLOWER  GARDEN  (H.  0.).~lf  you  will 
send  us  a  rou^h  outline  on  paper  of  your  lawn,  or  give  its  length 
and  breadth  m  feet^  and- if  it  is  level  or  otherwise,  we  may  be 
able  to  assist  you. 

CHESHUNT  HYBRID  ROSE  (R.  P.).-It  is  a  vigorous 
grower,  and  would  succeed  admirably  against  an  east  wall. 
Marechal  Niel  would  not  succeed  ajjainst  a  north  wall ;  the  wood 
would  not  get  sufficiently  ripened. 

MOSS  ON  TOMBSTONE.^'*  J.  S.''  wishes  €6  know  ''What 
would,  at  little  expense,  clear  the  erowth  of  moss  out  of  the 
letters  inscribed  on  a  fj-eestone  tombstone  H*'  Can  any  of  our 
correspondents  oblige  us  with  an  answer? 

AZALEAS  ROOT-BOUND  (W.  W.)— The  probability  is, 
that  if  you  pot  them  now  the  plants  will  push  shoots  from  the 
base  of  the  buds  and  not  swell  the  buds.  Defer  the  potting 
until  the  flowering  is  over,  and  then  shift  them  into  pots  a  size 
larger  than  those  they  now  occupy. 

PLANTING  VINES  (Idem).— They  are  best  planted  in  the 
spring  after  crowth  takes  place,  but  the  canes  should  be  cut 
back  now  to  tne  length  required.  Vines  that  have  been  fruited 
in  pots  are  not  of  much  value  for  planting  out,  they  as  a  rule 
not  making  a  good  growth  as  compared  with  those  that  have 
not  fruitedT 

UTILISING  SHADED  BORDER  (T.  B.).— Your  piece  of 
ground  will  only  grow  such  vegetables  as  suffer  in  hot  weather- 
namely  Spinach,  Lettuces,  Turnips,  and  Cauliflowers,  and  others 
of  the  Brassica  family.  We  should,  however,  plant  it  with 
shrubs,  as  Rhododendrons,  Holly.  Box.  Berberis  aquifolium, 
B.  Darwini,  common  Laurel,  Butcner's  Broom,  and  Periwinkles, 
which  would  be  more  satisfactory  than  vegetables. 

HYDRANGEAS  AFTER  FLOWERING  (Saintfield).-Cut 
off  the  flower  trusses  as  soon  as  they  fade.  See  that  the  plants 
growing  in  the  open  air  have  ample  space  for  a  full  develop- 
ment of  that  globular  outline  natural  to  them,  and  which  ren- 
<ij^  them  so  ornamental,  and  ijo  further  care  is  requisite,  except 
protection  from  frost  in  winter ;  for  as  the  flowers  always  come 
oi)  the  tops  of  the  shoots  of  the  previous  year,  these  must  be 
preserved  intact  or  there  will  be  no  flowens. 

PRUNING  NEWLY-PLANTED  PYRAMIDS  AND  STAND- 
ARDS (W.  W.).— Do  not  prune  the  spurs,  but  cut  the  side  shoots 
to  within  half  an  inch  of  their  base,  and  shorten  the  leading 
shoots  to  6in  or  Sin,  but  they  may  be  cut  less  or  more  ac- 
cording to  strength  and  required  form  of  tree.  The  leading 
shoot  of  the  tree  should  be  cut  back  to  13in.  The  standaid  trees 
we  should  cut  back  at  least  one-third  the  growth  of  last  year, 
and  the  side  shoots  to  within  half  an  inch  of  their  base,  leaving 
the  sptirs  entire,  and  shortening  the  leaders  of  the  branches  one- 
third  their  lengtli.  If  they  have  nothing  but  young  growths 
shorten  them  about  a  third,  and  thin  out  if  the  shoots  cross  each 
other  or  are  crowded. 

NAMES  OF  FLAST&,-Correspondents  whoH  queries  are 
unanswered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  con- 
sult the  foUoyying  number.  (PiSfj.—lt  is  quite  impossible  to 
name  these  Rhododendrons  merely  by  their  leaves.  (J.  H.  T.). 
—Salvia  azurea  grandiflora  (syn.  S.  Pitched). 

NAMES  OF  FRVTr.^Correspondents  whose  queries  are 
unanswered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  eonr 
suit  the  foUovnng  number.  (X.  Y.  Z.)— Beurre  Bachelier.  (St 
o  ^*®]j~J',  Hormead's  Pearmain ;  2,  Ashmead's  Kernel; 
3,  Braddicks  Nonpareil;  4,  Golden  Russet;  5,  Rosemary 
Russet;  6.  Nelson^s  Codlin.  (K.  AJ.— The  red  Apple  is 
Gravenstein ;  the  jgreen  one.  Northern  Gfeening.  Pear  Beurr^ 
dAnjou  (C.  Mitchell).— 3,  Doyenne  du  Comice:  4,  Marie 
LouBse  d'UccIe;  5,  Marechal  de  la  Cour;  9,  Brown  Beurre:  10, 
General  Todleben. 


Trade  and  Miscellaneons  Notes. 


Mr.  Allwood'i  Book. 

Several  librarians  have  written  requesting  a  copy  of  Mr. 
Montagu  C.  Allwood^s  book,  "The  Perpetual  Floweruig  Carna- 
tion. The  primary  object  in  publishing  this  work  was  to 
^vance  the  cultivation  of  this  flower.  It  will  aflFord  Messre. 
Hugh  Low  and  Co.  great  pleasure  to  present  a  copy  to  any 
horticultural  library  applying  for  the  same  to  them  at  Bush  Hill 
Park,  Enfield. 


WlDteiiDg  tbe  Flock. 


The  management  of  a  flock  of  sheep  during  the  winter  must 
vary  so  much  that  a  wide  latitude  must  be  allowed  to  all  sug- 
gestions in  connection  therewith.  Some  farmers  have  to  winter 
their  sheep  almost  entirely  on  grass,  whilst  others  are 
dependent  almost  entirely  on  roots. 

A  flock  of  sheep  usually,  we  might  say  invariably,  contains 
two  component  parts,  the  breeding  ewes,  and  their  oflfspring, 
which  are  either  being  fed  off,  or  in  the  case  of  females,  grow- 
ing on  to  fill  up  gaps  in  the  ewe  flock.  Everyone  who  has  had 
any  long  experience  of  sheep  management  will  at  once  acknow- 
ledge that  success  in  breeding  is  the  foundation  of  success  with 
sheep>  that  success  in  feeding  is  important  enough  in  itself,  but 
the  feeder  must  have  been  first  successful  in  breeding,  or  have 
found  a  successful  breeder  to  supply  him  with  the  sheep  to  feed. 

Now,  we  will  suppose  that  a  farmer  has  a  flock  of  ewes,  large 
or  small  (we  have  noticed  that  the  small  lots,  owing  to  cloeer 
attention,  usually  give  the  best  average  results),  which  have 
been  with  the  ram  for  the  usual  period— under  what  very  dif- 
ferent conditions  may  we  find  them  during  the  weeks  before  and 
after  Christmas.  In  a  purely  grass  country  we  may  find  them 
grazing  with  plenty  of  room  for  ample  exercise,  and  plenty  to 
eat  with  activity  to  find  it.  Breedmg  ewes  wintered  on  grass 
are  almost  invariably  healthy,  both  before  and  after  lambing, 
and  the  percentage  of  loss  amongst  them  is  extremely  small ;  but 
being  in  low  condition  at  the  lambing-down,  they  are  apt  to  be 
short  of  milk,  and  the  lambs  make  slow  progress  for  the  nrst  few 
weeks.  But  even  in  grass  countries  a  few  roots  may  be  grown, 
and  these  are  most  valuable  given  moderately  to  the  ewes  oefore 
they  lamb,  and  for  a  few  weeks  afterwards.  Winter  grass  is 
either  dry  or  watery,  according  .to  the  season,  and  a  few  well 
ripened  mangolds  will  provide  both  food  and  desirable  moisture 
for  ewes  which  are  approaching  the  lambing  season.  We  knew 
a  farmer  who  was  very  successful  with  his  sheep  breeding,  and 
he  kept  his  ewes  after  January  entirely  on  grass,  with  an  allow- 
ance of  one  mangold  each  per  day,  and  a  little  nay  and  cake. 

In  some  districts  where  there  are  too  many  turnips  and  too 
little  grass  farmers  are  liable  to  overdo  their  ewes  with  roots. 
Turnips  are  nearly  all  w^ter,  and  ewes  in  lamb  require  more 
than  water  te  develop  their  offspring  and  keep  themselves  in 
condition  to  rear  the  Lambs  when  born.  As  we  nave  said,  ewes 
before  Christmas  are  all  the  better  for  a  few  roots,  but  not  too 
many.  Grass  pasture,  with  a  few  roots  thrown  about,  iind  a 
little  hay  or  clover  in  cold  weather,  will  keep  them  in  perfect 
health  until  the  New  Year.  Our  experience  after  Christmas 
tells  us  that  a  more  liberal  diet  must  be  allowed  as  lambing  time 
approaches.  Coqnmon  turnips  in  moderation,  with  dry  food  as 
well,  are  as  good  as  anything,  but  we  do  not  recommend  swedes, 
except  it  be  ror  a  few  old  ewes  in  low  condition,  and  they  should 
be  placed  amongst  the  feeding  sheep  with  cake  and  as  many  cut 
swedes  as  they  can  eat.  Wnen  we  have  to  give  ewes  swedes 
they  should  have  some  linseed  cake  with  them;  but  we  have 
never  given  swedes  to  lambing  ewes  but  once,  except,  as  we 
say,  in  giving  them  cut  to  a  few  old  broken-toothed  ones.  The 
exception  was  in  one  season  when  we  were  short  of  mangolds, 
and  having  plenty  of  swedes  we  put  our  ewes  to  feed  on  them 
early  in  J^bruary.  The  ewes  did  wonderfully  well,  and  were 
60on  full  of  bloom,  but  when  they  began  to  lamo  down  there  was 
a  serious  loss  until  mangolds  were  substituted. 

Ewes  which  are  to  lamb  very  early,  say  within  a  month,  must 
be  kept  in  good  condition.  With  a  view  to  early  lambs,  old 
ewes  with  but  very  few  teeth  often  prove  most  serviceable,  as 
they  breed  so  much  more  readily  than  shearlings.  These  old 
ewes  with  bad  mouths  must  have  special  feeding  if  they  are  to 
produce  safely,  and  fatten  lambs  ready  for  Easter.  We  hav« 
sometimes  had  cull  ewes  on  turnips  feeding,  and  supposed  to  be 
barren,  and  amongst  these  have  appeared  in  January  a  few 
lambs.  Those  lambs  always  did  well,  and  the  mothers  too,  and 
we  always  thought  that  the  good  food  and  attention  in  feeding 
them  off  was  the  best  possible  course  to  pursue  in  producing 
early  lambs.  On  farms  where  during  winter  turnips  are  the 
only  available  food,  and  must  be  used  to  the  best  advantage,  as 
much  dry  food  as  possible  shotild  be  provided.       Malt  culms\ 
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dried  grains,  cut  hay  or  stra^v,  with  cotton  or  linseed  oake, 
small  barley  or  maiBe— all  these  dry  foods  are  now  dear,  or 
comparatively  eo.  Clov,er,  hay,  and  straw  are  the  cheapest 
forxns  of  dry  food  at  present.  A  bit  of  cut  straw  and  hay,  with 
a  little  meal  mixed  with  it,  is  as  good  as  anything  to  use  with 
turnips.  The  latter — that  is,  common  turnips — are  very  good 
for  the  ewes  if  sufficient  dry  food  be  supplied  to  absorb  the  over- 
sufficient  water  of  the  roots. 

fork  00  tho  Home  Firm. 

Farm  work  is  practically  at  a  standstill.  We  have  had  two 
or  thi^  frosty  nights,  but  on  everv  occasion  they  have  been 
followed  by  deluges  of  rain,  until  to-day  (fine  but  duli),  we  have 
the  land  practically  water.ogged.  Even  moderately  light  soil 
is  in  such  a  state  that  horses  can  hardly  walk  upon  it.  The 
only  possible  land  work  is  the  ploughing  of  stubbles  which  have 
not  yet  been  disturbed.  This  land,  sodden  as  it  is,  is  yet  cap- 
able of  carrying  the  horses,  and  when  it  is  turned  over  will  have 
a  better  chance  to  dry,  as  well  as  be  in  a  condition  open  to  frost. 

The  chief  injury  caused  by  the  heavy  rainfall  lies  in  the 
hindrance  to  steam  cultivation.  The  late  harvest  was  responiible 
for  a  bad  start,  and  the  T^way  has  never  been  made  up.  To-day 
it  is  almost  impossible  for  traction  engines  to  take  up  their 
positions  in  a  field.  Tliey  can  work  and  do  good  work  when  they 
get  there,  but  in  getting  there  lies  the  difficulty.  We  have  be- 
come year  by  year  more  dependent  on  steam  help  in  cultivating 
our  land,  especially  in  preparation  for  the  potato  crop,  and  a 
failure  puts  us  fairly  on  our  beam  ends.  We  have  been  getting 
our  land  cultivated  under  ideal  conditions  in  November,  and 
had  it  all  drawfl  out  in  ridges  before  Christmas,  so  as  to  get  all 
pk3sdib:e  benefit  from  winter  frosts,  'inis  year  there  is  little 
probability  of  ridging  up  before  February. 

We  th;nk  there  is  no  harm  done  in  ploughing  light  land 
now,  even  if  the  horses  tread  the  soil  heavily,  for  there  is  the 
winter  before  us,  and  surely  there  must  be  frost  enough  to  put 
everything  right  on  light  soil.  We  are  writing  now  more  parti, 
cularly  of  turnip  i\and  from  which  the  roots  nave  been  eaten. 
We  should  prefer  to  plough  this  now  even  under  wet  conditions 
than  leave  it  unploughed  to  tne  injQuence  of  rain,  and  perchance 
a  little  sun.  until  February.  We  have  found  by  experience  that 
much  of  the  benefit  derived  from  the  consumption  on  the  land, 
of  turnips  and  cake,  is  %et  if  the  land  is  not  ploughed  over  as 
promptly  as  possible.  The  sheep's  dung  and  urine  if  left  on 
the  surface  seem  to  lose  much  or  their  value,  which  is  retained 
if  the  land  is  ploughed  at  once.  We  may  be  wrong  in  theory, 
but  our  argument  is  founded  on  observation  in  practice. 

We  are  in  the  throes  of  swine  fever  (not  epidemic,  but 
slaughtering).  Pig  killing  is  not  only  fashionable,  but  advisable. 
Every  kind  of  pix  food  is  expensive,  and  pork  is  difficult  to  sell 
at  68.  6d.  per  I41o.  The  argument  very  naturally  ends  in  send- 
inir  for  the  butcher.  The  men  take  their  tally  of  green  pork, 
and  the  master  takes  as  much  as  he  can  find  room  to  salt.  There 
may  be  a  difficulty  with  the  offal,  but  good  pig's  fry  is  always 
saleable,  and  home-made  lard  is  better  than  any  imported  stuff. 


^•»- 


Small  Holdings  and  Allotments  Act,  1907. 

The  following  letter  has  been  sent  to  clerks  of  county 
councils  :<— In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Small  Holdings  and 
Allotment  Act,  1907,  will  shortly  be  coming  into  force,  my  com- 
mittee will  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  will  dnaw  the  attention 
of  youp  council  to  the  f€U5t  that  the  Agricultui>a]  Organisation 
Society  has  for  one  of  its  objects  the  promotion  of  co-operation 
in  connection  with  the  cultivation  of  small  holdings  or  al!<>t- 
ments,  and  is,  therefore,  a  society  which  the  council  can,  under 
clause  39,  sub-section  (1)  of  the  Act,  employ  as  their  agents  for 
**  the  promotion  or  extension  of  societies  on  a  co-operative  basis, 
having  for  their  object,  or  one  of  their  objects,  the  provision  or 
the  profitable  working  of  small  holdings  or  allotments,  whether 
in  relation  to  the  purchase  of  requisites,  the  sale  of  produce, 
credit  banking  or  insurance,  or  otherwise." 

It  is  now  univensally  acknowledged  that  co-operation  is 
essential  to  the  complete  success  of  small  holdings.  The  pro- 
motion of  agricultural  oo-operative  societies  was  strongly  re- 
commended by  the  Departmental  Committee  on  Small  Holdings 
presided  over  by  Lord  Onslow  and  appointed  by  Mr.  Ailwyn 
Felk>wes  when  President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  that 
the  Government  fully  recognised  the  importance  of  co»operat'on 
is  evidenced  by  the  inclusion  in  the  Small  Holdings  Act  of  the 
clause  quoted  providing  facilities  for  the  formation  of  agricultuial 
co-operative  societies.  This  provision,  too,  was  received  with 
almost  unanimous  approval  by  all  parties  in  the  House  of 
Ck>mmons. 

The  Agricultural  Organisation  Society  has  had  six  years* 
experience  in  the  promotion  of  many  different  kinds  of  agri- 
cultural co-operative  societies,  and  the  success  which,  in  spite  of 


very  inadequate  resources,  it  has.  been  able  to  achieve,  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  statement: — 

KuMBEs  OF   Agricultural   Co-operative   Societies  .  affiliated  to 
THE  Agricultural  Organisation  Society. 

1901  ...    25  1903    ...    72  1905    ...    123 
19<^    ...    41                 1904    ...    98  1906    ...    143 

Present  time    ...    156 
Mbkbership  or  the  Agricultural  Co-operative  Societies  Affiliated 
TO  the  Agricultural  Organisation  Society. 
1:K;1    ...       517  1904    ...    4,926 

1902  ...    1,094  1905    ...    7,439 

1903  ...    3,245  1906    ...    9,000    (partly  eBttmated) 

1907    ...    10,000    (estimated) 

Since  the  Agricultural  Organisation  Society  is  not  a  trading 
or  profit-making  body  and^  under  its  rules,  cannot  distribute  any 
dividend  to  its  members,  it  will  be  prejiared  to  give  its  services 
to  county  councils  on  such  terms  as  will  merely  cover  the  ex- 
penses (including  a  proportion  of  the  office  expenses)  incurred 
in  the  work  undertaken.  My  committee  venture  to  suggest 
that,  as  a  preliminary  to  the  provision  of  small  holdings,  your 
council  should  take  steps  through  this  society  to  organise  those 
desirous  of  obtaining  them  into  co-operative  societies  having 
power  to  acquire  lana  and  sub-let  it  to  members.  Under  eection 
4,  sub^section  (3)  of  the  Smahl  Holdings  Act,  1892,  county 
councils  have  power  to  let  land  to  such  societies,  and  the  power 
is  confirmed  by  section  9  of  the  1907  Act.  The  formation  of 
these  societies  would  greatly  facilitate  the  work  of  the  county 
council  in  providing  small  holdings,  since  they  would  be  dealing, 
in  any  district,  with  a  single  body  instead  of  with  a  large  number 
of  individual  holders.  The  rents,  too,  would  be  collected  by  the 
society  .and  paid  to  the  council  in  one  lump  sum.  The  holders, 
moreover,  bein^  already  co-operatively  organised,  could  under- 
take without  difficulty  the  purchase  of  requirements  or  sale  of 
produce  on  co-operative  lines,  or  any  other  form  of  agricultural 
co-operation. 

The  A  griculturar  Organisation  Society  is  prepared  to  provide 
model  rules  for  such  small  holdings  societies,  to  send  down  «n 
organiser  to  explain  how  these  societies  are  formed,  to  see  to  the 
formalities  of  registration,  and  to  give  subsequent  guidance  when 
needed.  In  like  manner,  where  there  is  a  demand  for  allot- 
ments, the  Agricultural  Organisation  Society  will  be  pleased  to 
assist  in  the  formation  of  a  co-operative  allotments  society  for 
the  purpose  of  makin'-  collective  application  for  land  to  the 
parisn  council  or  urban  district  council.  Under  section  9  and 
section  21.  sub-section  (3)  of  the  1907  Act.  councils  are  also 
empowered  to  let  land  to  any  association  (not  necessarily  co- 
operative) *'  formed  for  the  purposes  of  creating  or  promoting 
the  creation  of  small  holdings,  ano  so  constituted  that  the  division 
of  profits  amongst  the  members  of  the  association  is  prohibited 
or  restricted.''  Where  it  is  contemplated  to  form  such  an 
association  and  to  register  it  under  the  Industrial  and  Provident 
Societies'  Act,  the  Agricultural  Organisation  Society  is  prepared 
to  give  the  same  assistance  as  in  the  case  of  a  society  which  is 
strictly  co-operative. 

Where  small  holdings  or  allotments  are  provided  and  let  to 
the  occupiers  individually,  it  is  evidently  contemplated  by  the 
1907  Act  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  organise  the  holders  into 
co-operative  societies  for  the  various  purposes  mentioned  in 
clause  39,  sub-section  (1).  In  the  foi*mation  of  societies  for  these 
purposes  (including  societies  for  carrying  on  rural  industries, 
a  purpose  not  specifically  mentioned),  the  Agricultural  Organi- 
sation Society  will  be  pleased,  in  due  course,  to  place  its  experi- 
ence at  the  disposal  of  your  council.  It  is  worth  pointing  out 
that  the  powers  of  the  county  council  are  not  confined  to  the 
promotion  of  co-operative  societies  in  connection  with  small 
holding  which  they  have  themselves  provided,  and  that  they  can 
assist  in  forming  such  societies  for  the  benefit  of  the  existing 
small  occupiers  in  any  district  in  the  county.  The  establish- 
ment of  agricultural  co-operative  societies  would,  indeed,  be 
very  useful  in  preparing  the  way  for  the  extension  of  the  small 
ho^.dings  system,  since  it  creates  conditions  favourable  to  the 
success  of  small  holdings,  and  probably  would  result  in  many- 
cases  in  their  being  provided  without  any  further  intervention 
on  the  part  of  the  county  council  being  necessary. 

As  a  further  instance  of  the  work  which  this  society  can 
do,  I  may  say  that  in  the  early  part  of  this  year  the  Bucking- 
hamshire County  Council  arranged  with  the  Agricultural 
Organisation  Societv  for  the  giving  of  instruction  in  "  The 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Agricultural  Corporation."  Twenty 
lectures  were  given  in  different  villages  in  the  county  by  Mr. 
W.  M.  Tod,  the  chief  organiser  of  the  Agricultural  Organisation 
Society,  and  as  an  immediate  result  two  co-operative  societies 
have  already  been  formed.  Had  the  county  council  then  had 
the  wider  powers  for  the  promotion  of  co-operative  societies 
which  they  will  shortly  possess,  the  direct  results  would  doubt- 
less have  been  greater.  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  lay  this  letter 
before  your  council,  and  if  I  may  have  a  reply  to  it,  so  that  we 
may  know  what  likelihood  there  is  of  your  council  being  able  to 
avail  themelves  of  our  help.— Robert  Ybrburgb,  President  of 
the  Agricultural  Organisation  Society,  Dacre  Street,  West- 
minster. 
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/^jNDjSPENSABLt-^ 

TO  ILL  VHO  HAYE  OABDENS. 

Clibrans  Lists  of 

HERBACEOUS  PLANTS. 
BOSBS,  IN  &  OUTDOOR. 
FRUITS,  IN  &  OUTDOOR. 
TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 
FOBEBT  TBEES. 
COPIES    FREE    ON    REQUEST. 


CLIBRANS, 

ALTRINCHAM  AND  MANCHESTER. 


ORCHIDS. 


HMLTHV  PLANTS  AT  LOW  PRIOBS 

Alwtfi  worth  a  tfilt  of  laqMottoB 

Kiadlf  NtttdfotOMOogiflb 
mW   lilST   NOW   RflADT. 

JAMBS     CYPHER    &     SONS. 
BMtIc  NanerlM.  CH6LT6NiiAM. 


^THE  NEW  CHESHUIMT^ 
CLIMBING  ROSES.^^ 

SSTv^^r-  ^!  Plllips  or  Pergolas. 

GOLDFINCH    RAMBLER.-Award  of 

Merit,  B^.S    Holland  Hotise  Show.    The 
best  yellow  Bambler  5/. 

Dorothy  Perkins.    Quite  novel    _        s/- 
THB  NEW  MUSKS:— 

SNOW8TORM.-The  freest  Boee  yet 
raised.  ^  In  pots,  indoors,  flowering  con- 
tinuously the  winter  through       ...        5/.. 

"^g^^JNC-The  new  tinted  i?olyantha 

ITheae  should  be' fa  erery  gardei" 
^PAUL    &    SON«  ^^  ^><l  Nurseries 


CHB8HUNT.< 


BtBpicial 
AwTonmntn 


ORCHIDS. 

Hffi!?iw  **'  *i?y  P'^'  required,  with 
list  Of  what  we  have  in  flwer  or  spike 

*0  Hn  ICajistt  *•"'  ^^  demand. 

TUKmck       New  CatalogMe-Now  Ready. 

MUCH  UWf  &  CO,  "»■  "%Sl!i&„. 


Roses 


'pHIS  IS  the  ideal  decorative  or  Gar- 
-*-  den  Hose  of  wonderful  charm  and 
fascination.  The  combination  of 
colours,  varying  frota  a  lovely  shade 
Of  coppery  pink  to  an  apricot  yellow  at 
the  base  of  the  petals,  gives  it  additional 
Deauty  and  loveliness.  1  his  is  the  rose 
which  received  the  National  Bose 
Society's  Gold  Medal,  1906. 

Write  for  Illustrated 
Catalogue  containing 
lists  of  hundreds  of 
other  roses,  together 
with  hints  on  pruning, 
raising,  etc. 

ALEX.   DICKSON 
A  SONS.  Ltd.. 

Royal  Nurseries, 
Newtownarde, 
Co.  Dovirn, 
Ireland. 


CHEALS' 


110  ACBES, 

FEUIT  TBEES, 

OENAMENTAL  TBEES, 

SHBUBS   OP  ALL   KINDS. 


CHEALS' 


GABDEN  SEEDS, 

FABM  SEEDS, 

BULBS  AND  PLANTS. 

CHEALS' 

LANDSCAPE  GABDENEBS, 

GABDEN  ABCHITECTS,  &o. 
London  Office  for  this  department :~ 
53,  VICTOBIA  STBEET.  WESTMINSTEB. 
Booklet  on  Qarden  JVUkinr  Post  Free. 

CATAL.OOUBS    POST     PRBB. 

J-  CHEAL  &  SONS, 

Lowfield   Nurseries*  Crawley,  Sussex. 


EST'S    PATENT    GABDEN    SUNDBIES 
»^^*  5^i-?!?,T?!^  **H'l°«  ttjreats  of  practical 




,  have  been  invented  during  £5  years  of  practical 
experience  in  horticaltund  sundries,  that  by  tfieStSr 
cultivation  of  pUnts  and  the  pleasure  by  which  gardens 
are  kept  fa  order  their  expense  is  doubly  repaid.  FwS 
gjjJ^^'^J^^<>n«««»-  SamplesandLarge  Illustrated 
O.  K.   WBsf,  Higbam  Hill    London,  N.E. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


FINEST    VARIETIES. 
PRICES- LOW. 

--..^      --  ^  QUALITY-TMB    BESTi 

f^i.u         ^"^f  "^""O-th"  Novelties  for  1908  are  of  sterling  merit. 

SI  I't'hr^J^JoX"'"  B^t^^  1g?rns"i'  'JT-.^  "^^  ^  one  variety  which  excels 
CnttinicB  1/-   shonld  Im?!3.JL  T  *    j'V-  »°<*  »*^8  <»"»•  <»  «t»y-      Plants   1/6  each,  and 
usrangB  1  /  .  enould  be  ordered  now  and  direct  from  the  raiser  to  prevent  diaapiwiatmeit 

W.  J.  GODFREY.  Exmouth,  Devon. 


HIEjE  we  are  debating  and  dis- 
cussing the  merits  and  demerits 
of  the  varieties  of  Apples  which 
have  come  into  great  prominence 
Utely^  there  may  be  some  danger 
of  (.'X  rtain  of  onr  hardy  f raits  of  less 
tmfK>rtance  being  to  some  extent 
Deg!ect«d  Not  that  this  is  intended  to 
apply  to  coltoral  issnes,  but  in  the 
general  view  of  those  reading  and  writing 
in  the  Journal,  Bubns  idaens,  though  of  great 
importance  in  gardena  and  in  certain  districts 
of  the  kiogdom  as  grown  for  market  and  the 
jam  factories^  does  not^  by  reason  of  its  short 
season  as  a  fresh  fruit,  bulk  so  largely  in  the 
public  eye  as  does  either  of  the  three  leading 
kinds  of  fruit — ^Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums. 

As  is  well  known,  many  acres  are  cultivated 
in   the    Blairgowrie    district    of    Scotland,   at 
Norwich,  and  certain  parts  of  Kent.    There  is 
a  tendency  to  increase  these  cultures,  and  where 
cultural  success  can  be  ensured,  financial  success 
may  with  reason  be  expected.    To  get  the  best 
possible  from  Baspberries  good  soil  is  one  of  the 
first  requisites.    This  should  be  of^fair  depth, 
not  loo  heavy,  upon  a  well  drained  site.    To 
maintain  the  canes  in  vigour  and  heavy  bearing 
condition  there  must  be  no  stint  in  the  supply 
of  fertilising  agents.    Farmyard  manure  applied 
as  a  mulch  over  established  canes  comes  first 
as  a  means  of  feeding ;  the  small  fibrous  roots, 
being  close   to    the   surface,  quickly  come   in 
contact  with  and  take  up  the  nutrition  washed 
into  the  land  from  such   a  mulch;   moreover, 
when  planted  in  light  land  this  tends  to  con- 
serve moisture  and  maintain  the  plants  over  a 
long  period  of   bearing  in  a  dry  hot   season. 
Various    mixtures    of    artificial    fertilisers   are 
recommended  as  aids  in  keeping  up  the  bearing 
capacity  of  the  canes ;  soot,  too,  has  be-^*'^'-""^- 
of  great  assistance. 
YHien  preparing  land  for  plants  * 

it  may  be  found,  as  a  ruW>^'"^ .  yj  '^■ 

and  highly  fed  p'*-'  - 


Hannibal). 

REAP- 
,    are    not    the    popular    flowers    that 
Intkstee,  or    Odontoglojssumfi  are ;     and  the 
Pr  feminine  section  of  it   find  small  pleasure 
^  Lady's-slippers.      Suet  (sprightly  kinds  as 
/B,  or  Fairrieamim,  Arthurianum,  and  Charlea- 
ne  greater  attention,   but  the   fact  remains, 
not  beloved  like  the  other  genera  that  we  name. 
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need  little  in  the  way  of  manurial  additidnA  in  the  first  place. 
Nor  have  we  found  this  at  all  necessary  :  when  turning  up 
pasture  for  this  purpose.  Where  the  land  has  been  left  in  poor 
condition  by  reason  of  previous  heavy  cropping,  it  mighty  be 
advisable  to  plough  or  dig  iii  a  thick  coating  of  manure.  With 
such  conditions  as  these  we  have  plouejhed  in  twenty  loads  of 
strong  yard  manure  to  the  acre,  and  the  subsequent  erowth  of 
*fche  canes  has  been  in  itself  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  this  treat- 
ment. Twenty  loads  per  acre  is  not  on  the  face  of  it  an 
enormous  dressing,  out  the  manure  used  was  not  light  strawy 
material,  but  the  very  best  procurable,  and  doubtless  of  quite 
as  great  manurial  strength  as  double  its  bulk  of  much  so-called 
manure  we  have  seen  applied.  Provided,  however,  rich  mulch- 
ings can  be  applied  after  planting,  we  do  not  set  this  pre- 
liminary nianunng  as  absolutely  essential. 

The  methods  of  supporting  the  canes  vary  somewhat,  but 
tho  most  general  nowadays,  and  by  far  the  best,  is  by  posts  and 
wires.  Some  growers  use  onlv  two  rows  of  wire,  while  others 
prefer  to  have  three.  Many  large  ^rowers  do  not  support  the 
canes  at  all,  choosing  short  sturdy  growing,  varieties,  and 
taking  off  a  portion  of  the  gix>wths  to  aid  them  in  standing 
upright.  Wherever  the  expense  of  supports  can  be  provided 
these  shoiild  be  supplied,  es  dirty  Raspoerries — and  when  the 
crop  is  heavv  they  are  liable  to  fail  to  the  ground  and  become 
splashed  ana  gi-itty— are,  in  common  with  all  other  fruit,  most 
ODJectionable.  It  is  impossible  to  clean  these,  and  in  wet 
seasons  we  have  known  growers  suffer  considerable  loss  from 
this  caUse  alone.  It  would  appear  doubtful,  therefore,  whether 
those  who  neglect  to  provide  supports,  do  not  lose  as  much  as, 
or  more  than,  would  be  the  cost  ot  posts  and  wire.  For  private 
gardens  where  there  is  only  a  smalt  plantation,  we  should  prefer 
to  use  iron  terminals  and  intermediate  standards  for  supporting 
and  straining  the  wires,  the  latter  being  placed  from  10ft  to 
12ft  apart.  Stout  Larcn  posts  are  better  than  either  Oak  or 
Ash  in  our  experience;  these  should  be  tarred  or  dipped  in 
creosote  as  far  as  they  are  expected  to  enter  the  soil,  wnatever 
the  timber  used.  For  supporting  chimps  of  six  to  eight  strong 
canes.  Larch  posts  5ft  to  6ft  high  are  best,  the  clumps  being 
.planted  6ft  by  4ft  in  the  rows. 

The  season  of  gathering  may  be  considerably  extended  by 
^'owing  the  autumn  fruiting  varieties ;  our  season  of  gather- 
ing is  usually  over  in  about  three  weeks,  though  in  a  hot  dry 
summer  it  may  be  reduced  to  a  fortnight.  Unless  kept  closely 
picked  every  other  day  or  so,  the  fruit  is  liable  to  rot, 
especially  in  a  wet  time,  and  where  too  many  supernumerary 
canes  are  allowed  to  remain.  In  the  latter  connection,  this  can 
be  to  a  great  extent  prevented  by  reducing  the  number  of 
.'young  growths  or  suckers  which  appear  in  spring. 

The  attention  of  raisers  of  new  varieties  should  be  directed 
t<^wards  the  introduction  of  sturdy  self-supporting  growers,  and 

greater  size  in  the  fruit  with  the  retention  of  uie  delicious 
avour  of  the  best  sorts.     The  advent  of  Superlative  in  the 
Raspberry  world  marked  a  distinct  advance  m  size,  and  the 
variety  is,  when  well  gro^m,  a  magnificent  cropper,   though 
there  are  people  W"ho  decry  it  and  declare  it  to  be  inferior  to 
some  which  have  been  in  existence  much  longer.     Hornet  is 
distinct  in  growth,  and  in  the  fruit  cliaracteristics  the  berries 
are  large  with  unusually  large  seed  vessels  or  drupels.       The 
large  siifie  of  the  berry  is  somewhat  illusive,  as  when  gathered 
we  find  the  core  leaves  but  a  small  amount  of  fruit  compared 
with  varieties  with  apparently  smaller  berries.     Nevertheless, 
Hornet  is  a  heavy  cropper  of  good  qaulity,  and  grows,  if  any- 
thing, with  too  great  freedom.    Some  of  the  Kent  growers  grow 
nothing  but  this.    Maclaren's  Prolific  is  another  fine  Raspberry, 
to  some  extent  similar  to  Red  Antwerp,  but  it  is  a  trifle  larger, 
and  possiblv  scarcelv  as  conical  in  the  shape  as  that  fine'  eld 
variety-       Sfaclaren^s    with    us  is  not  very  free  in  producing 
canes,   whereas   Red   Antwerp  produces  suckers   innumerable, 
and  crops  very  heavily.     This  fine  old  80i*t  is  still  difficult  to 
beat  for  quality,  colour  and  flavour  alike  being  excellent  when 
a  true  stock  is  obtained.      Yellow  or  White  Antwerp  is  useful 
for  producing  fruit  for  dessert.     Mixed  with  red  berries  or  as  a 
separate  dish  thev  are  useful    in    this    way,  but  its  extensive 
T^^-'-^ting  cannot  be  recommended.       Where  a  varietv  is  to  be 
ih  without  supports  Carter's    Prolific    is    usually    recom- 
creoAand  this  is  a  sturdy  grower  and  useful.     Baumforth's 
It  pd  Fastolf  are  both  excellent  sorts,  and  well  worth 
essentiaf  vthe  autumn   fruiters  there   is  nothing  particu- 
motion  of  agrit  record,  beyond  their  capacitor  for  produc- 
commended  by  the  Dfe^-in  the  year.     They  require  somewhat 
presided  over  by  Lord'o  summer   fruiting  sorts,   but  no 
Fellowes  when  President  ot  the  pix>per  time  in  the  calendar 
the  Government  fully  reoogniseieties  might  also  turn  their 
is  evidenced  by  the  inclusion  in  ^-ovement  would  be  of  ser- 
clause  quoted  providing  facilities  fo  doubtful  if  for  market 
co-operative  societies.       This  provjc 
almost  unanimous    approval    by  all  .^„y  capable  of  sup- 

"S^"!'     .     ,        ,   ^  ^on  ^liJc*^  ^*»  ^o  he 

The  Agricultural   Organisation   Soicaving  of  labour  and   ' 
experience  in  the  promotion  of  many 
cultunal  co-operative  societies,  and  the  s 


expense  could  such  a  variety  be  secured  with  th<i  valaable 
attributes  of  heavy  cropping  and  good  quality  which  we  already 
have  in  the  best  varieties.— J.  W. 


m»^> 


The  simplest  forms  of  plant  life  differ  so  very  little 
the  lowest  animal  organisms  that  a  considerable  amount  of 
confusion  exists  amopg  biologists  regarding  their  proper  classi- 
Ti.  rk  i  t  «k«  fication.  It  was  once  considered  an  infallible 
Dt      ♦if*  >""'«  ^^^^  ^^    P^*"*'    PO»^ssed    the    power  ot 

Fiaac  Llic.  locomotion,  while   all    animals  were  endowed 

with  that  faculty.  The  microscope  shows,  however,  that  the 
minute  vegetable  organisms,  bacteria,  move  about  freely  in  the 
liquid  in  which  they  live,  while  certain  microscopic  aniinals,. 
such  as  corals,  remain  fixed  in  one  position.  The  characteristic 
distinctions  between  the  higher  plants  and  animals  grow  less 
clearly  defined  as  we  descend  the  scale,  till  ultimately  they 
overlap ;  all  barriens  are  broken  down,  ana  life  in  its  stupendous 
vastness  merges  into  the  primitive,  protoplasmic  cell.  Away 
back  in  the  dim,  unthinkable  past,  these  simple  organisms  were 
the  c^nly  manifestations  of  life  upon  our  planet,  and  from  them 
the  numerous  branches  of  the  highly  developed  Flora  and 
Fauna  of  the  world  have  sprung. 

I  shall  confine  myself  to  a  brief  consideration  of  the  oiigixi 
of  plant  life.  Starting  with  the  unicellular  atom  of  life,  every 
part  of  which  was  capable  of  performing  each  and  every  func- 
tion necessary  to  maintain  existence,  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  the  inherent  tendency  to  vary  f<Vr  the  improvement 
of  its  condition,  would  produce  a  cell  in. which  the  different 
functions  of  life  would  be  allotted  to  special  parts,  and  thus 
would  be  effected  a  commencement  of  the  phvsiological  division 
of  labour.  Up  to  this  point  it  is  probable  that  the  division  of 
the  animal  and  vegetable  kin{;doms  had  not  taken  place.  A 
great  many  varieties  tending  in  some  slight  degree  to  one  side 
or  Ijhe  other,  had  undoubted.ly  come  into  being ;  but  the«e  would 
all  come  easily  under  one  head,  viz.,  an  amoeba-like  structure 
in  which  the  embryo  instinct  of  self-preservation,  by  a  better 
adaptation  to  existing  conditions,  was  awakening. 

Carrying  this  instinct  further  down  the  ages,  we  should  find 
a  number  of  these  minute  particles  of  protoplasm  aggregated 
together,  with  certain  sets  of  cells  devoted  to  special  duties  ; 
one  to  the  assimilation  of  food,  another  to  respiration,  another 
to  sensation,  and  so  on.  Contempoianeous  with  this  develop- 
ment it  is  probable  that  a  characteristic  was  gradually  appear- 
ing in  some  of  these  cell-clusters,  which  was  destined  to  torco 
the  subsequent  course  of  their  evolution  down  somewhat  narrow 
and  restricted  channels.  The  cell-\i^ll,  which  was  for  ever  to 
form  a  distinguishing  mark  of  a  vegetable  structure,  came  into 
existence.  Evolved  for  the  better  protection  of  the  delicate 
protoplasm  with  its  nucleus  and  nucleolus,  the  vegetable  sac 
forms,  in  my  opinion,  the  point  where  advancing  life  first 
broke  away  definitely  from  the  primitive  cell  structures.  Al- 
though so  far  outstripping  the  animal  types  in  this  particular,, 
the  vegetable  cell  wall  was  not  an  unmixed'  advantage.  While 
it  protected,  it  also  confined,  restricting,  and  eventually 
destroying  the  power  of  locomotion,  while  it  also  denied  its 
possessor  the  development  of  the  higher  sense  organs  of  whiA 
its  more  plastic  associates  were  able  to  form  the  rudiments. 

Still,  it  seems  to  me  very  likely  that  the  plant  organisms 
of  this  _period  held  their  place  in  the  van  of  proigress  for  a  con- 
siderable time;  indeed,  until  plant  life  had  begun  to  elaborate 
chlorophyll  it  ^ras  a  physical  impossibility  for  anything  of  the 
nature  of  an  animal  to  make  a  definite  move  in  the  Erection 
of  the  known  course  of  animal  evolution.  Being  stationary, 
the  first  plants  would  be  obliged,  necessarily,  to  derive  their 
sastenance  mainly  from  the  earth  in  which  they  found  i;hem- 
selves  stranded,  and  for  this  purpose  a  system  of  cells  would 
be  produced,  eventually  to  be  perfected  in  the  shape  of  roots. 
In  like  manner  a  comparatively  large  upper  surface  would  be 
necessary  to  catch  all  available  air  and  convert  it  to  the  usea 
of  the  plants.  Thus  we  may  imperfectly  realise  how  the  roots, 
stems,  branches,  and  leaves  of  plants  have  probably  evolved, 
although  to  treat  the  subject  fully  with  its  numerous  modifymg^ 
tendencies  is  obviously  impossible  within  the  confines  of  a  short 
article.^J.  E.  S.  . 

ii«n 

Insect  Poe5  of  the  Fuchsia. 

This  favourite  plant  seems  to  be  comparatively  exempt  fron* 
the  attacks  of  insects,  both  out  of  doors  and  in  houses.  Occa- 
sionally a  large  caterpillar  has  been  taken  upon  the  Fuchsia, 
which  we  should  hardly  have  expected  to  find  upon  this  species, 
namely,  the  curiously  shaped,  eye-marked  caterpillar  of  the 
elephant  hawk  (Chcerocampa  Elpenor).  This  caterpillar  is  very 
noticeable  ;  but  less  obvious  are  the  pale  green  caterpillars  of  the 
garden  white  butterfly,  which,  wandering  about  in  summer,  will 
sometimes  resrale  themselves  on  Fuchsia  leaves.  The  lively 
bright-coloured  beetles,  popularly  called  sold iers-and-sailors,  may 
be  seen  crawling  upon  the  flowers  some  seasons.  Perhaps  they 
bite  these  a  little.  Seldom  do  we  find  the  Fuchsia  at  all  troubled 
with  plant  lice.  A  tiny  weavel  has  been  said  to  burrow  into  the 
fruit  or  berry,  but  I  have  never  discovered  an  instance.— 
Entomologist. 
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Cypripedinm  x  Hannibal. 
IVlajor  G.  L.  Holfard  (groAver,  Mr.  H.  G.  Aloxaiider), 
"VVostonbirt,  Tetbury,  Gloiicestershiie,  obtained  a  first  class 
certificate  for  this  noble  Cypripedinm  at  the  exhibition  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  November  12.  -The  parents 
are  large  on  both  sides,  being  Cypripediums  giganteum  and 
nitens  magnificum.  Qnr  figure  depicts  a  flower  at  about  its 
natural  size,  the  actual  size  by  measurement  being  nearly  6in. 
The  massive  and  stiff  dor.«al  is  greenish  at  the  base,  heavily 
spotted  with  purple.  th6  top  being  white.  The  pjouch  is  rich 
onocolate-brown,  ana  the  petals  are  also  brown,  with  greenish- 
yellow  edge. 

Bolbophyllams  and  Cirrhopetalami, 

These  two  genera  are  often  termed  botanical,  and  are 
generally  looked  upon  as  useless  by  many  orchidists  of  the  present 
day ;  but  there  is  evidently  a  re- 
vival in  favour  of  this  class  of 
plants,  as  they  are  occasionally  seen 
«t  the  R.H.S.  meetings;  while  the 
fact  that  several  leading  firms 
make  them  a  speciality  <&notes  a 
steady  demand.  Wherever  warm 
house  orchids  are  cultivated  some  of 
these  "curios"  should  be  included. 
They  take  up  little  space,  as  the 
majority  thrive  when  suspended  2ft 
from  the  glass.  Shallow  pans  or 
teak- wood  baskets  prove  the  most 
convenient  receptacles,  and  the  com- 
post consists  of  fibrous  peat  and 
sphagnum  moss  in  equal  parts,  with 
plenty  of  drAinage  providAl,  bear- 
ing in  mind  that  Bulbophyllums  and 
Cirrhopetalums  are  surface-rooting 
subjects.  Where  a  collection  is 
grown  some  of  them  will  always  be 
active,  and  the  secret  of  success  is 
close  attention  to  the  growing  and 
resting  seasons ;  altso  to  see  that  the 
repotting  and  re-surfacing  is  done 
just  when  new  roots  are  seen  issuing 
either  from  the  base  of  the  nearly 
completed  pseudo-bulb  or  when 
growth  begins.  They  never  require 
large  quantities  of  water  at  any 
time ;  but  during  the  period  of  rest 
.they  should  be  placed  at  the  coolest 
^  uly 

the 

idi- 


Dendroblum  acamlnatum. 

j  This  h  a  very  distinct  Philippine  species  of  Dendrobium, 
j  belonging  to  the  section  Sarcopodium.  which  was  described  some 
'  time  ago  from  dried  specimens,  and  nas  now  been  figured  from 
I  a  photograph  of  a  fine  niative  specimen.  Mr.  W.  ST.  Lyon,  of 
I   the  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  Manila,  remarks  that  while  in  habit 

and  foliage  this  plant  closely  resembles  D.  cvmbidioides,  Lindl., 
I  its  whole  inflorescence-  is  more  than  double  the  size  of  that 
I  specias.  The  flowers,  which  measure  two  or  more  inches  across, 
I   are  a  deep  peach-pink,  shading  to  darker  towards  the  base  of 

the  perianth,  and  the  la  helium  passes  to  a  rich,  veJvety  wine- 
I  red.  When  the  sun  is  shining  the  flowers  disseminate  the 
■  unique  fragrance  of  noyeau,  but  in  cloudy  or  overoast 
;  weather  they  appear  to  be  quite  scentless.  The  plant  illustrated 
[  was  found  bedded  in  moss,  growing  on  hardwooa  in  the  province 

of  Bataan,  thirty  mile^  west  of  Manila,  at  lan  elevation  of 
I   2,300ft.,   It   would    be    worth   introducing   into  cultivation.— 

("Orchid  Review.'') 

Th«  Season  of  Cypplpedlum*. 

This  is  the  season  when  the  Cypripediums — the  Paphio- 
pediums  of  the  botanists — are  at  their  best.  The  exhibitions  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  bear  witness  to  the  fact,  for 
at  recent  shows  there  have    been    few    other   orchids    shown. 
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cT/S  2.^  «8  fading.    The  large 
•   ^'^i  .^  Jt  include  B.'s  vires- 
M.|-gche    rare    Ericssoni, 
'^pgjfandiflorum,  and  the 
wa^  Lobbi,  with  its  varie- 
tense  and  Colossus.       Among     Cirrhopetalums  will  be 
e»*Tfobustum,  a  large  growing  plant,  which  is  best  accommo- 
dated on  the    stage ;    also    C.'s    picturatum,  appendticulatum, 
Makoyanum,  and  Cumingi.       This  list   is  only  a  few  selected 
from  A  group  of  plants,  of  which  no  description  can  give  an 
adecjuate  idea  of  the  quaint  distinctiveness  they  possess,  nor  of 
their  varied  charms.— T.  Anstiss. 


Cuoo  : 
to  ^  » 


A    KiDgrly    Cypripedium  (C.   x    Hannibal). 

Cypripediums,  however,  are  not  the  popular  flowers  that 
Dendrobiums^  or  Ly castes,  or  Odontoglossums  are ;  and  the 
public,  especially  the  feminine  section  of  it  find  small  pleasure 
in  the  lowers  of  the  Ladjr's-slippers.  Sucn  sprightly  kinds  as 
C.  insigne  Sanderae,  or  Fairrieanum,  Arthurianum,  and  Charles- 
worthi,  receive  the  greater  attention  but  the  fact  remains, 
Cypripediums  are  not  beloved  like  the  other  genera  that  we  name. 
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ApDOlntment. 

Mr.  Frederick  C.  Trevonah  es  Carnation  grower  to  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough.  He  was  for  the  lafit  few  years  deputy  Carna- 
tion grower  to  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.  at  their  Bush  Hill 
Park  establishment. 

Cpoydon  OapdeiMP*. 

Mr.  F.  Oxtoby  delirered  an  address  before  the  Croydon 
Gardeners'  Society  at  their  recent  meeting,  the  subject  being 
Medon  cultivation.  The  paper  evoked  good  discussion  amongst 
the  members,  each  one  adding  testimony  to  the  splendid  manner 
in  which  Mr.  Oxtoby  had  treated  his  subject.  A  hearty  vote 
of  thanks  to  him  conclnded  the  meeting. 

Hampton  Coupt. 

Visitors  to  Hampton  Court  Palace  just  now  cannot  fail  to 
notice  the  great  quantity  of  Mistletoe  growing  on  the  trees  in 
the  Royal  gardens  and  in  the. Home  Par^  beyond.  This  season 
(observes  "The  Daily  Telegraph '0  tJie  quantity  is  much  larger 
than  for  many  years  past.  Hundreds  of  great  clusters  of  the 
Christmas  parasitic  plant  are  on  the  Lime  trees  at  the  east 
front  of  the  Palace,  and  it  is  also  to  be  found  on  Poplars  and 
Thorns.  It  is,  however,  in  moKt  cases  far  out  of  reach.  Mistle- 
toe is  also  growing  in  great  quantities  in  Bushey  Park. 

Tha  Hlld  Saason. 

A  correspondent  writes  to  "The  Globe":  Can  any  of  your 
readers  (outside  Devon  and  Cornwall)  beat  the  following  list 
of  flowers  in  actual  bloom  in  my  garden  to-day :— Rose,  Chrys- 
anthemum, Hollyhock,  Lilium  speciosum,  annual  Larkspur, 
Carnation,  Geranium,  Pansy,  Heliotrope,  Scabious,  Gladiolus, 
Anemone  japonica.  Clematis,  Polyanthus,  Auricula,  Stock, 
Violet,  Antirrhinum,  Rock  Rose.  There  are  also  Cannas  in 
bud,  though  there  is  not  enough  sun  to  open  them,  and  the 
Begonias  have  just  finished. 

Harkat  Oapdonlnff  fop  Convalaaoants. 
Lord  Carrington  has  offered  a  site  in  the  upland  neighbour- 
hood of  High  Wycombe,  Buckinghamshire,  for  the  develop- 
ment of  market  gardening  for  convalescents  from  consumption. 
At  a  preliminary  meeting,  held  under  the  presidency  of  Miss 
Dove,  to  consider  the  scheme,  a  provisional  committee  was 
formed  to  get  the  scheme  into  working  ord^r.  Jt  is  proposed 
as  soon  as  the  society  is  formed  to  register  it  under  the  In- 
dustrial and  Provident  Societies  Act,  and  to  raise  the  capital 
by  £1  shares. 

Pamoufl  Tpaas  Hapkad  fop  Axa. 

Famous  trees  in  the  Botanical  Gardens,  Washington,  D.C., 
are  marked  for  the  axe  to  make  room  for  the  erection  of  a  new 
statue  of  General  Grant,  and  a  movement  has  been  started  to 
save  the  Oaks,  Elms,  and  other  beautiful  trees  planted  by 
stateemen  of  a  half  century  ago.  Destruction  of  these  trees  is 
pronounced  by  the  Washington  "Evening  Star"  as  the  enter- 
ing wedge  for  the  '*  creation  of  a  mock  Versailles  in  place  of  an 
American  pleasaunce"  in  the  Mall,  which  is  to  be  the  axis  of 
the  "beautified  Washington,''  as  planned  by  the  Park  Commis- 
sion. 

Nawpopt   (Hon.)  GapdanaPa'  Asaoolatlon. 

A  meeting  was  held  on  November  27,  when  Mr.  Howe, 
representative  of  the  Cardiff  Gardeners'  Association,  gave  a 
paper  on  Chrysanthemums.  Mr.  Howe  is  a  successful  exhibitor, 
and  dealt  with  his  subject  in  a  most  able  manner.  He  keeps 
the  old  stools  after  flowering  near  the  glass,  and  gives  a  few 
doses  of  liquid  manure.  This  ensures  good  cuttings.  Soil  for 
cuttings;  half  of  loam,  leaf  soil  and  sand;  spent  Hops  are  a 
good  substitute  for  leaf  soil.  Strike  the  cuttings  in  boxes,  and 
place  a  layer  of  spent  Hops  at  the  bottom.  Shells  were 
recommended  for  drainage.  A  good  discussion  followed; 
Messrs.  Pi-eece,  Daniels,  Powell  and  others  took  part.  A  vote 
of  thanks  was  accorded. 


Hp.  Gomap  Watapap. 

Mr.  F.  Gomer  Waterer,  who  has  been  visiting  the  United 
States,  sailed  for  England  on  the  "Adriatic"  from  New  York 
on  November  6. 

**8ead  and  Soil  Inoculation  fop  Leffumlnoua  Cpopa." 

A  shilling  pamphlet  under  this  title  has  been  prepared  by 
W.  B.  Bottomley,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  King's 
College,  London.  It  is  published  b^  "Country  Life,"  Tavistock 
Street,  London,  W.C. 

Tha  Glaatonbupjr  Thorn. 

Concerning  this' anomalous  plant  the  editor  of  "The  Bath 
Herald"  remarks:  Mr.  G.  H.  Richards,  of  Glen  Lynn,  Glaston- 
bury, kindly  sends  me  a  sprig  from  the  Holy  Thorn,  bearing 
not  only  bloom,  but  berries  from  the  blossoming  of  last  sfpring. 
Strangers  to  the  locality,  as  he  says,  hardly  give  credence  to 
the  fact  that  this  Thorn  blooms  in  May  and  December.  He 
mentions  that  the  tree  from  which  this  sprig  was  plucked  is 
in  no  way  sheltered,  but  is  growing  by  the  side  of  a  highway 
running  from  north  to  south. 

Wakefield  Paxton  Society . 

Meetings  are  held  in  the  Paxton  Room,  Wool  packs  Hotel, 
Weetgate,  Wakefield,  each  Saturday  evening,  commencing  at 
eight  o'clock  prompt.  Programme  of  meetings  for  the  fourth 
quarter,  session  1907 :— Dec.  7,  "The  Use  of  Flowers  and  Plants 
in  Art,'*  illustrated  by  Lantern  slides,  Mr.  J.  Swire;  Friday,  13th, 
"Among  the  Bee  Hives,"  illustrated  by  lantern  slides,  Rev. 
Sidney  Smith,  M.A.,  Wheldrake,  York ;  21st,  "The  PoUto,  with 
Specimens,"  Mr.  H.  C.  Haldane;  28th,  "Garden  Cities,"  Mr. 
John  Twigge.  1908.— January  4,  ^'One  Hiousand  Kilos  in 
Brittany  with  Cycle  and  Camera,"  illustrated  by  lantern  slides, 
Mr.  F.  W.  TatU-rsall;  11th,  "Bulbofts  Plants  for  the  Garden," 
Mr.  R.  Dewhiret,  Shipley;  18th,  *' Our  Rates,  and  How  they 
are  Spent,"  illustrated  by  lantern  elides,  Mr.  G.  F.  Nurse; 
25th,  ''More  Rambles  with  a  Camera/'  illustrated  by  lantern 
slides,  Mr.  H.  Lasenby,  York;  February  1,  "Puccinia  graminis, 
or  Rust  and  Smut,"  Mr.  J.  Cryer,  Bradford;  8th,  "A  Night 
with  the  Microscope,"  illustrated  by  lantern  slides,  Mr.  Alan 
Willis;  15th,  subject  to  be  announced;  22nd,  "Pictures,  and 
Picture  Making  witli  a  Kodak,"  illustrated  by  a  unique  series 
of  lantern  slides,  Mr.  J.  W.  Eadie,  London;  29th,  "Irish  Wit 
and  Humour,"  Rev.  W.  Mahon,  M.A.  March  7,  annual  meet- 
ing.—T.  H.  Mountain  and  A.  S.  Nicholson,  Hon.  Secretaries. 

Midland   Countlaa'   Bwmt  Paa   Society. 

The  above  society  has  been  formed  with  the  object  of  en- 
couraging the  culture  of  the  Sweet  Pea  in.  the  Midland 
counties.  With  this  purpose  in  view  a  show  will  be  held  in  one 
of  the  principal  towns  in  the  Midlands  each  year,  the  first  to 
be  held  in  Wolverhampton  on  July  29,  1908.  For  a  long  time 
it  has  been  felt  that  an  exhibition  of  this  kind  was  wanted, 
the  Midland  grower  having  so  few  chances  of  exhibiting.  Hie 
two  chief  floral  exhibitions  of  the  Midlands,  namely  Wolver- 
hampton and  Shrewsbury,  in  an  ordinary  season,  are  too  early 
and  too  late  respectively  to  catch  Sweet  Peas  at  their  best, 
and  the  National  Sweet  Pea  Society's  show  being  held  in 
London  is  too  far  for  the  average  Midlander  to  take  his  Peas. 
The  new  society,  which  is  affiliated  to  the  National  Society,  has 
already  nearly  100  members,  who  are  all  keen  on  Sweet  Peas, 
and  working  hard  in  the  interests  of  the  society.  The  enthusi- 
astic support  accorded  to  the  society  by  all  Sweet  Pea  growers 
to  whotn  it  has  been  introduced  speaks  well  for  its  ultimate 
success,  and  we  are  looking  forward  to  having  one  of  the  finest 
shows  in  the  country.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  society  it 
was  resolved  that  the  subscriptions  be  not  less  than  2s.  6d.  per 
annum  for  members,  and  not  less  than  lOs.  6d.  per  annum  for 
vice-presidents.  All  subscribers  are  entitled  to  exhibit  free  in  all 
classes  at  the  show  (at  which  the  society  offers  over  £30  in 
prises,  exclusive  of  seedsmen's  special  prises  and  the  N.8.P.S.\«^ 
silver  medal) ;  also  to  have  tickets  of  admission  to  the  show 
to  the  value  of  their  subscriptions.  Any  seedsmen  or  others 
wishing  to  give  special  prizes,  or  require  further  information 
re  the  society,  should  write  the  hon.  secretary,  Owen  F.  Trot*, 
140,  Waterloo  Road,  Wolverhampton.  Schedules  will  be  ready 
in  January. 
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Ppodlftlsfl  of  th«  Soaaon. 
Mr.  Geo.  Mason,  of  Dedham,  has  a  pear  tree  which  has  borne 
07er  twenty  Pears  as  the  result  of  this  season's  second  crop. 

South  African  Ppult. 

A  large  consignment  of  Peaches  and  Apricots  will  arrive  in 
London  in  time  for  the  Christmas  market.  Hitherto  the  Cape 
fruit  has  not  been  here  before  January.  The  fruit  growers  of 
the  Cape  realise  the  difference  between  pre-Christmas  end  after- 
Christmas  pricee,  and  they  are  endeavouring  to  have  as  much  of 
their  fruit  as  possible  in  London  in  the  third  week  of  December. 

Royal  Hotaopoloffloal  Soolaty. 

An  ordinary  meeting  will  be  held  at  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers,  Great  George  Street,  Westminater,  S.W.,  on  Wed- 
nesday, December  18,  1907,  at  7.30  p.m.  Papers  to  be  read: 
1.  "The  Possibility  of  a  Topography  of  the  Air  based  on  Balloon 
Observations  with  special  Theodolites,"  by  Capt.  C.  H.  Ley, 
F.R.Met.Soc.  2,' "Indications  of  Approaching  Frost,'*  by 
Richard  Strachan,  F.R.Met.Soc. 

Rallpoad  Oapdanlnff. 

The  Illinois  Central  railroad  with  its  5,000  miles  of  t-rack 
retains  a  very  complete  force  of  gardeners.  Geo.  B.  Moulder 
is  chief  and  H.  A.  Bodie  is  assistant  chief.  Tliere  are  five 
division  gardeners  and  four  w^ho  travel  with  construction  gangs. 
These  are  provided  with  two  camp  cars  in  which  they  oarry 
tools  and  their  own  baggage,  &c.  On  265  stations  there  are 
shrubs  and  other  plants  used  to  beautify  the  yards,  while  lawns 
are  planted  or  sown  on  fifty  othei-s.  There  are  two  Catalpe 
plantations  of  200  acres  each,  one  at  Duquoin,  111.,  the  other 
at  Harriban,  La. 

Novombop  Weathep  at  Balvolp  Caatlo. 

The  prevailing  direction  of  the  wind  was  S.W. ;  total  eight 
days.  The  total  rainfall  was  1.96in;  this  fell  on  twenty-two 
days,  and  is  0.20in  below  the  average  for  the  month;  the 
greatest  daily  fall  was  0.62in  on  the  24th.  Barometer  (cor- 
rected and  reduced) :  highest  reading  d0.50din  on  the  dOth  at 
9  a.m.;  lowest  reading,  29.202iQ  on  the  26th  at  9  p.m.;  mean 
of  9  a.m.  and  9  p.m.  readings^  29.979in.  Thermometers: 
hi^est  in  the  i^iade,  56deg  on  the  2nd  and  9th;  lowest  on  the 
screen,  22deg  on  the  26th ;  mean  of  daily  maxima,  48.86deg ; 
mean  of  daily  minima,  36.40deg;  mean  temperature  of  the 
month,  42.6ddeg,  which  is  0.09deg  below  the  average;  lowest  on 
the  grass  20deg  on  the  26th  and  dOth;  highest  in  sun.  92deg 
on  the  9th ;  mean  temperature  of  the  earth  at  3ft.  48.20deg, 
which  is  1.76deg  above  the  average.  Total  sunshine,  64  hours 
ho  minutes,  which  is  1  hour  25  minutes  below  the  average; 
there  were  nine  sunless  days.  We  had  a  heavy  fall  of  snow 
early  on  the  morning  of  the  24th.  which  did  oonsiderable 
damage  to  the  forest  trees,  especially  the  Oaks,  which  nere 
full  of  leaves.— W.  H.  Diybes. 

Blpmlnffham  Oapdenops'   Aasoolatloii' 

The  fortnightly  meeting  was  held  on  the  2nd  of  December, 
and  was  characterised  by  an  essay  on  the  Sweet  Pea  by  Mr. 
J.  Palmer,  manager  to  Messrs.  Simpson  and  Sons^  CbeA  Valley 
Nurseries,  Edgbaston.  Mr.  W.  Jones  presided.  The  essayist 
prefaced  his  cultural  remarks  with  a  compendious  history  of  the 
Sweet  Pea,  from  its  earliest  mention  in  1650-51,  and  subse- 
quently by  Robert  Morrison,  John  Ray,  and  Cupani,  which 
latter  published  his  first  work  on  the  Sweet  Pea  in  1695,  and, 
who  sent  from  Italy  in  1699  to  Dr.  Uvedale  at  Enfield,  where 
the  plants  were  visited  by  many  eminent  botanists.  LinnsBUS 
described  the  plant  in  his  ^'Systema  Plantarum  Europse." 
Other  authorities  too  numerous  to  mention  were  cited  down  to 
the  time  of  Henry  Eckford  and  Thos.  Laxton,  including  ailso 
the  names  of  at  least  two  prominent  American  celebrities,  the 
Rev.  W.  T.  Hutohins  and  W.  Atlee  Burpee.  The  esaayist's 
cultured  details  were  chiefly  confined  to  his  practical  experience 
of  several  years'  duratiooa  in  the  Chad  Valley  Nurseries— a  oom- 
paratively  low-lying  site,  notable  for  early  spring  and  early 
autumn  frosts.  Mr.  Palmer  is  an  advocate  for  deeply  digging, 
and  incorponiting  both  animal  and  artificial  manures,  sowing 
the  Peas  in  small  pots  and  planting  out  widely  apart  in  the 
trenches ^  giving  also  thick  mulchings  to  conserve  the  moisture 
during  dry  weather.— W.  G. 


LiOiTAey  to  a  Oap<loiiep. 

Miss  Mary  Ann  Hewitson,  of  Woodlands,  Headingley, 
Leeds,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  well  known  in 
the  city  as  a  friend  of  the  poor,  who  died  last  September,  aged 
ninety-seven  years,  left  estate  valued  at  £67,466.  By  her  will, 
which  has  just  been  proved,  she  bequeathed  about  £16,000  to 
charitable  institutions,  £2,000  to  her  servant,  Elisabeth  Hen- 
derson, £50  to  her  gardener,  and  £20  to  each  other  servant  of 
three  years'  service. 

Fastlvltles  at  Tunbpldffo  Wallf. 

The  annueA  dinner  in  connection  with  the  Tunbridge  Wells 
Chrysanthemum  and  Gardeners'  Mutual  Improvement  Associa- 
tion was  held  at  the  Friendly  Societies'  Hall.  An  excellent  re^ 
past  was  partaken  of  by  a  large  company  of  members  and 
friends.  Mr.  L.  Charlton  presided,  and  gave  the  loyal  toasts, 
which  were  accorded  the  usuaS  honours.  Mr.  Councillor  Brown 
submitted  ''The  Chrysanthemum  and  Qardeneiv'  Mutual  Im- 
provement Association  "  in  a  brief  but  interestipg  speech.  One 
of  the  features  of  the  society,  he  said,  was  th|it  if  they  had  a 
little  surplus  cash  they  wero  only  too  pleased  to  help  one  an- 
other. He  wished  this  was  the  case  with  more  societies,  and 
sinoeroly  hoped  that  that  mutual  h^p  would  kmg  continue. 
One  thing  which  struck  him  foroibly  was  that  there  would  be 
soon  facilities  for  young  men  to  obtain  land'  or  "small  hold- 
ings," and  he  thought  that  the  association  was  breeding  the 
right  sort  of  p?ant  to  put  on  tho^  '*  holdings,"  owing  to  the 
good  training  which  the  members  received. 

Hetaopoloffloal   Oompetltloii  fop  Taaoheps. 

The  Royal  Meteorological  Society  has,  during  the  last  few 
years,  endeavoured  to  promote  an  intelligent  public  interest  in 
the  science  of  meteorology,  by  appointing  a  lecturor  to  g^ve 
information  on  meteoroiogical  subjects  to  scientific  societies, 
institutions  and  public  schools  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
and  also  by  arranging  meteoirologioal  exhibitions  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  show  and  other 
gatherings.  The  council  now  desiro  to  encourage  the  teaching 
of  facts  rogarding  weather  and  climate  in  schools,  and  they 
are  inviting  elementary  teachers  and  others  to  send  in  essays 
in  the  form  of  an  original  Nature  istudy  lesstm  on  weather  or 
climate  (not  exceeding  1,500  words  in  length),  together  with 
a  brief  synopsis  of  five  other  lessons  to  cover  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  climate  and  weather.  If  essays  of  sufficient  merit  are 
received  three  prizes  will  be  awarded  of  £5,  £3,  and  £2  respec- 
tively. The  essays  are  to  be  sent  in  beforo  January  31,  1908, 
addressed  to  Mr.  William  Marriott,  assistant  secretary.  Royal 
Meteorological  Society,  70,  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.\¥., 
from  whom  further  information  can  be  obtained.  This  prise 
competition  will  no  doubt  stimulate  many  teachers  to  take  an 
interest  in  the  subject,  and  to  impart  to  their  scholars  some 
definite  teaching  on  such  common  and  everyday  nuitters  as  the 
weather  and  climate. 

Amaplcan  Oooaabappy  Hildaw* 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  have  issued  an  order, 
the  short  title  of  which  is  the  "American  Gooseberry  Mildew 
(Prohibition  of  Insportation  of  Bushes)  Order  of  1907,"  under 
which  the  landing  in  Great  Britain  of  any  Gooseberry  bush  or 
Currant  bush  brought  from 'any  place  out  of  Great  Britain  is 
strictly  prohibited.  This  will  not  apply  to  the  landing  of  any 
bush  on  or  before  January  31,  1906,  if  a  licence  authorising  such 
landing  has  previously  been  obtained  from  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture and  Fisheries,  and  is  produced  if  so  required  by  any 
officer  of  Customs  when  the  bush  is  landed.  1^  otder  provides 
for  a  penalty  for  dealing  with  bushes  illegally  imported  and  for 
a  power  of  entry  by  inspectors.  If  on  any  examination  an 
inspector  finds  any  bucfti  which  is  affected  with  American  Goo^- 
berry  mildew  he  is  forthvrith  to  coimmunicate  the  fact  to  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  and  serve  on  the  occupier 
of  the  promises  on  which  the  bush  is  found  a  notice  prohibit^ 
ing,  until  the  notice  is  withdrawn  by  a  like  notice,  the  removal 
'  of  any  Gooseberry  or  Currant  bush  from  those  premises.  In 
the  order  "bush"  includes  a  cutting,  stock,  or  seedling,  and 
any  part  of  a  bush,  except  the  fruit ;  and  ''  landing"  includes 
introduction  through  the  post.  The  Order  will  come  into  opera- 
tion on  December  14. 
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Rockwok  and  Rock  PlaQts.-ii. 

mill  and  llounda. 

In  Nature  hills  and  moundfi  are  greatly  diversified  in  sur- 
face. Rocks  project  above  the  ground,  all,  or  moat  embedded 
more  or  lecse  in  the  e^rth.  These  have  no  sharply  denned  edges, 
as  in  recently  quarried  rock  masses,  but  are  to  a  sreater  or  less 
extent  rounded,  indicating  a  long  period  ot  weathering. 
These  rock  masses  may  be  wwlated,  appearing  here  and  there, 
or  they  may  be  scattered  pell-melh  over  a  considorable  area, 
any  or  all  sides  and  ends  up  or  down  at  diflFerent  angles,  and 
in  some  cases  piled  up  without  oi^er.  This  is  what  may  be 
termed  the 

Boalder  Rockwork. 

The  stones  or  rock  masses  are  Nature-hewn,  transported  in 
many  cases  and  bear  no  relation  to  the  formation  on  which 
they  are  incumbent.  If  on  elevated  ground  the  rock  or  boulder 
may  remain  prominent  for  ages,  for  the  whole  proces©  of  Nature 
is  a  denuding  one.  The  hill  does  not  rise,  but  lowers,  inasmuch 
as  its  upper  part«  are  continually  being  washed  down  to  the 
lower.  Thus  the  lower  boulders  are  certain  to  become  buried, 
but  as  this  is  gradual,  the  boulders  obstruct  the  passage  of  the 
earth  downward  by  their  backs ;  and  there  forms  a  respective 
slope  in  time  overtopping  the  boulder,  spreading  out  its  upper 
face  and  there  forming  a  ledge.  The  front  or  outer  face  of  the 
boulder  still  remains  exposed,  and  is  the  portion  presented  to 
the  eye.  When  two  boulders  impinge,  the  soil  from  the  higher 
parts  of  the  hill  is  prevented  from  trickling  down,  and  the 
niche  in  time  is  closed  more  or  lees,  and  this  is  called  a  crevice. 
If  the  two  bcfulders  have  a  third  one  a  little  higher  up  on  the 
hill,  and  so  disposed  as  to  face  the  crevice,  what  is  termed 
a  pocket  is  formed,  the  soil  being  held  up  by  the  two  boulders 
below,  while  the  one  higher  up  forms  the  back  and  holds  up  the 
soil  and  prevents  the  obliterating  of  its  face. 

These  (the  ledge;  the  crevice,  and  the  pocket)  are  all  that 
are  found  in  natural  boulder,  and  also  in  artistic  rockwork 
formed  of  weathered  stones,  whether  found  on  or  beneath  the 
earth's  surface.  In  time,  all  would  disappear,  they  would  sink 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the  ground,  partly  by  crumbling  away 
ana  tui*ning  into  mould,  and  partly  by  debris  from  higher  parts 
in  conjunction  with  that  of  vegetable  and  animal  remains.  In 
this  process  there  will  naturally  be  formed  slopes,  the  bonldern 
projecting  and  causing  them  to  be  formed  irregularly,  and  it  is 
on  these  slopes  that  alpine  plants  mcstly  grow. 

Hills  or  mounds  in  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds  are  J^ad 
blots  unless  very  judiciously  placed.  Still,  they  are  wanted 
for  the  deposit  of  the  soil  taken  from  excavations,  and  as  .1 
receptable  for  the  accumulated  rubbish  that  cannot  be  used 
elsewhere.  In  forming  these  for  planting  in  the  trees  and 
shruh^,  there  must  be  an  easy  rise,  graceful,  attempting  nothing 
tTiat  appears  insignificant.  If  there  be  a  hollow,  there  is  no 
reason  why  its  sides  should  not  be  made  higher,  nor  is  there 
any  gix>und.ix>r  objecting  to  an  excavation  for  forming  a  ravine 
with  sharply  inclining  sides,  and  with  irregular  outlines,  and 
in  these  using  boulders  for  keeping  up  the  earth.  Let  them 
appear  here  and  there  as  rock  masses  cropping  out  and 
forming  slopes  ledges^  and  crevices.  In  this  way  hills  and 
mounds  in  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds  may  be  made  interest- 
ing by  additions  and  changes  from  the  monotonous  bank  by  a 
judicious  employment  of  boulders.  The  materials  may  embrace 
cliff-debris,  angular  rubbish,  including  large  blocks  of  stone 
disengaged  by  the  weather  from  cliffs  and  other  bare  pieces  of 
rock,  which  is  formed  abundantly  in  rugged  and  mountainous 
regions,  especially  where  the  action  of  frost  is  severe.  The 
perched  blocks  of  such  slopes  and  valleys  are  some  of  the  larger 
fragments  of  the  cliff  debris  left  stranded  by  the  ice  that  pre- 
vailed during  the  glacier  period,  and  from  around  which  the 
smaller  detritus  has  been  washe<l  away.  Time,  however,  has 
clothed  these  hills  and  mounds  with  soil  and  verdure ;  in  not  a 
few  the  rocks  transported  being  hjdden  in  the  earth,  while  in 
other  instances  they  still  remain  to  some  extent  exposed,  the 
hill  or  mound  having  a  varied  sloping  surface. 

The  top  of  a  mound  of  sufficient  extent  affords  a  fine  view 
generally  of  the  domain,  or  at  least  of  the  hill  itself,  and  in 
many  cases  a  path  winding  round  and  up  brings  into  view 
many  plants  that  would  not  otherwise  be  seen  to  advantage. 
But  in  formhig(^uch  mound  for  alpine  plants  it  is  as  well  to 
remember  that  in  planting  it  no  trees  must  be  employed,  only 
such  shrubs  as  are  suitable  for  the  positions,  and  to  break  the 
monotonous  appearance  of  plain  surface,  or  to  stop  out  from 
view  anything  that  may  l>e  disagieeable  or  commonplace,  so 
that  new  scenes  may  succeed  each  other.  On  isuch  an  eminence 
it  is  often  considered  the  place  for  some  building,  but  nothing 
in  my  eye  looks  so  well  as  a  rounded  top,  and  if  anything  be 
require:l  for  seats  a  few  perched  boulder  stones  perched,  as 
sometimes  seen  in  erratic  rocks,  meet  every  requirement.  Some, 
however,  prefer  imitations  of  a  ruined  temple,  to  which  there 
is  no  objection,  only  let  it  be  rude  and  its  ''stones  decayed," 
for  rememl)er  that  in  alpinery  the  plants  introduced  are  not  far 
remove:!  from  the  concurrent  ice  age  in  their  native  wilds, 
though  this  has  long  ceased  in  tlie  British  Islands.— G.  Abbey. 


HortlCQltnral  Biograpliies. 

Mr.   Alexander  M'Kenzle. 

We  have  pleasure  in  introducing  to  our  readei>3  the  portrait 
of  a  successful  northern  gardener,  Mr.  Alexander  M'Kenzie, 
for  nearly  twenty  vears  in  charge  of  the  pretty  and  famous 
garden  at  Trinity  Grove,  Edinburgh. 

Mr.  M'Kensie  is  well  known  in  Scottish  horticultural  circles^ 
and  receives  visits  from  many  authorities  in  the  gardening 
world,  who  come  to  have  a  look  at  several  unique  specimens 
he  has  under  his  care.  He  is  a  native  of  Inverness,  and  comes^ 
of  a  gardening  family,  his  father  having  for  many  years  been 

fardener  on  the  estate  of  Raiy;more,  near  the  Highland  capital, 
[e  began  his  apprenticeship  in  1871  on  the  beautiful  estate  of 
Geddes  Hou.se,  near  Nairn,  then  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Ross, 
one  of  the  ablest  men  of  his  time.  The  old  laird,  or,  as  he  was 
called,  "The  Macintosh  of  Geddes,'*  was  passionately  fond  of 
his  garden,  and  afforded  h'fi  men  every  facility  to  beautify  the 
place.  He  had  a  stiong  love  of  spring  flowers  and  herbaceous 
plant  bordei's,  and  thought  nothing  of  planting  by  the  thou- 
sand Crocuses,  Snowdrops,  Natx^issi,  <&c.,  on  grassy  mounds 
and  on  the  banks  of  a  streamlet  that  meandered  through  the 
garden  and  pleasure  grounds.  Here  young  M*Kenzie  passed 
his  three  years'  apprenticeship,  on  the  completion  of  which  we 
find  him  at  Amiston  House,  near  Gorebridge,  the  seat  of  Sir 


Robert  Dundas.  The  beautiful  gardens  and  grounds  of  this 
place  are  well  known,  and  have  been  ably  described  by  Mr. 
M'Taggart,  who  is  still  with  the  Dunolas  family.  From 
Amiston  Mr.  M'Kenzie  went  to  Dalziel  Gastle,  the  seat  of  Lord 
Hamilton.  This  was  a  place  much  visited  by  Royalty  and  the 
nobility  when  in  the  West  of  ScotJand,  and  gardening  in  all  its 
branches  wias  carried  on  on  a  highly  efficient  basis,  the  depart- 
ment being  quite  a  large  establishment.  Under  the  able 
tutomhip  of  Mr.  Eason,  who  was  head  gardener  at  that  time, 
Mr.  M'Kenzie  had  charge  of  the  beautiful  and  greatly  admired 
terraced  flower  garden  and  pleasure  grounds,  and  acquired  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  that  branch  of  his  piofession.  Here  he 
also  gained  an  extensive  knowletlge  of  the  cultivation  of  hardy 
fruit,  the  growing  of  which  was  a  s|>eciality  at  Dalziel,  the 
orchards  being  the  largest  on  Clydeside,  extending  to  over 
twenty  aci*es.  The  fruit  is  sold  here  every  year  by  pubRc  auction 
while  yet  unpulled.  Having  fulfilled  a  two  years  engagement, 
Mr.  M'Kenzie  accepted  a  situation  at  Stagshaw  House,  Cor- 
bridge-on-Tyne,  the  newly  laid  out  residence  of  Mr.  Straker,  mi 
extensive  coal  merchant  of  Newcastle. 

Having  gained  some  knowledge  of  how  things  were  done  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Border,  Mr.  M'Kenzie  came  North  again 
to  Edinburgh,  was  commissioned  by  the  late  firm  of  Ireland 
and  Tlionipson  to  proceed  to  Ireland,  and  was  soon  crossing 
St.  George  s  Channel  en  route  to  Mount  Annville  Park,  a 
l>eautiful  place  near  Dublin,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Henry  Roe.  His 
duties  were  to  assist  in  the  preparations  and  decorations  on  the 
occasion  of  the  marriage  of  Lord  Granville  (Jordon  to  Mi.ss  Roe, 
which  proved  a  gorgeous  affair,  money  being  no  object.  The 
gardens  were  very  extensive,  and  a  range  of  twenty-two  glass 
houses  of  coiii-»iderable  dimensicois  taxed  the  energies  of  the 
staff— six  men  being  employed  out'^ide  and  eight  inside.  Here 
each  man  had  his  own  department,  Mr.  M'Kenzie  taking  charge 
of  the  con.servatories  and  ferneiy,  the  latter  said  to  be  the  finest 
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of  the  kind  in  Greafc  Britain,  and  said  to  have  cost  fully 
£30,000,  being  constructed  of  iron  and  jjlass,  the  interior  orna- 
mented in  Gothic  architect ure  with  fossil  stone  from  the  River 
Darkle,  and  laid  out  in  small  lakes  and  islands,  streamlets, 
rustic  bridge,  and  waterfalls — the  whole  presenting  a  sight  not 
easily  forgotten,  and  one  which  was  greatly  admired  by  all 
visitors.  The  subject  of  our  notice  stayed  three  years,  when 
tie  became  possessed  of  a  desire  to  return  to  tne  ScottisJi 
metropolis — a  desire  which  met  with  instant  gratification  by  his 
being  placed  by  Messrs.  Ireland  and  Thomson  in  charge  of 
their  orchid  department  at  Craigleith  Nurseries,  a  position  he 
held  for  some  time. 

Wishing  to  actjuire  more  practical  knowledge  of  Vine  grow- 
ing, Mr.  M'Kenzie  betook  himself  to  the  great  school  of  horti- 
culture— viz.,  Tweed  Vineyards,  Clovenfords.  Here  he  gained 
much  experience,  under  the  guidance  of  the  late  Mr.  W. 
Thomson,  who  did  more  for  the  \  ine  in  this  country  than  any 
other  horticulturifit.  The  yearly  crop  at  that  time  was  fully 
ten  tons,  and  commanded  a"  very  high  price.  The  Grapes  were 
carefully  packed  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  globe,  the  King 
of  the  Belgians  and  other  foreign  monarchs  getting  regular 
supplies,  none  being  sold  in  Scotland,  in  consequence  of  the 
price. 

Naturally  considering  him.self  now  competent  to  take  a  place 
su^  head  gardener,  Mr.  M'Kenzie  secured  appointment  as  such 
at  the  fine  old  gardens  of  Kinloch  House,  Ladybank,  Fife,  the 
residence  of  Mr.  J.  Boyd  Kinnear,  M.P.  for  Ea&t  Fife  at  that 
time,  but  who  waa  defeated  by  Mr.  Asquith.  After  &ye  years' 
successful  management,  he  left  on  the  establishment  being  re- 
duced, and  was  appointed  by  the  late  Mr.  Alexander  Thomson 
to  the  position  he  now  holds  at  Trinity  Grove. 

Mr.  M'Kenzie  will  have  been  twenty  years  at  the  Grove  next 
May,  thirteen  yeaj*s  with  the  late  Mr.  Thomson,  and  seven  with 
Provost  Mackie.  Mr.  M'Kenzie  is  thoroughly  practical  in  ail 
branches  of  the  art,  and  is,  moreover,  possessed  of  genuine  love 
of  his  profession,  and  a  singular  instinct  as  to  the  requirements 
of  each  class  of  plants,  a  combination  of  qualities  that  make  the 
sucQiBssful  cultivator.  One  of  the  events  chronicled  at  Trinity 
Gi-ove  in  1903  was  the  flowering  of  a  splendid  specimen  of  Puya 
gi^as  (S.  America),  a  rare  event  in  this  climate,  the  spike 
being  fully  6ft  long. 

Mr.  M'Kenzie  makes  a  hobby  of  plant  photography,  and  he 
hati  many  specimens  to  show  as  examples  of  successful  cultiva- 
tion at  the  Grove.  As  mentioned,  he  comes  of  a  gardening 
family.  His  elder  brother  was  eight  years  gardener  to  Madame 
Patti  at  Craig-y-nos  Castle,  and  is  now  at  Sherwood  Park,  Tun- 
bridge  Wells.  Another  brother  also  followed  the  same  profes- 
sion, and  now  carries  on  a  successful  fruiterer  and  florist's 
business  in  Inverness;  and  a  .younger  brother  is  gardener  at 
Craigflowers,  Dunfermline.  Mr'  M*Kenzie  has  been  a  success- 
ful exhibitor  ift  Edinburgh  and  at  local  sho\^T8,  receiving  a  large 
number  of  prizes.  He  is  a  member  of  the  8cotti.sh  Horticultural 
Association,  and  was  a  member  of  the  council  of  that  body  for 
many  yeai-s.  He  and  Mrs.  M'Kenzie  have  just  celebrated  their 
silven*  wedding,  when  they  were  the  recipients  of  numerous  pre- 
sents.   We  sincerely  wish  them  many  more  years  of  happiness. 


Sweet  Pea  Galture. 


In  his  lecture  before  the  Bolton  horticulturists,  Mr.  S.  P. 
Burgall,  of  Rochdale,  informed  them  of  the  changes  that  had 
taken  place  at  stated  times  for  the  past.  200  years  in  the  improve- 
ment or  Sweet  Peas.  Messrs.  J. Carter,  of  Holbom,  had  done  much 
good  from  1837  to  the  present  time;  also  Steven  Browne,  of 
Sydbury ;  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading ;  Eckford,  of  Wem ; 
Bolton,  of  Camforth ;  and  Silas  Cole,  of  Althorp  Gardens,  for 
the  Spencer  type.  Edwin  Molyneux,  he  said,  had  grown  one 
single  plant  of  Sweet  Pea  8ft  *high  and  5ft  wide,  which  pro- 
duced 200  fully  developed  blooms  at  one  time.  Proceeding,  he 
said  soil  that  wUl  grow  culinary  Peas  will  grow  Sweet  Peas. 
He  strongly  advised  a  deep  rich  loam,  abundance  of  good  farm- 
yard manure,  change  of  position  every  year,  suggesting  partial 
shade  for  some  varieties,  particularly  the  delicate  shades  and 
^hose  inclined  to  burn.  For  the  North,  sow  the  seed  thinly 
in  pots,  in  cold  frames,  to  give  them  a  good  start,  hardening 
off  and  planting  out  in  their  permanent  quarters  in  rows  or 
clumps.  Plant  thinly  from  6in  to  a  foot  apart,  according  to  the 
vigour  of  the  variety.  Keep  them  vigorous,  well  staked  (and 
protected  in  the  early  staces  if  necessary),  but  no  coddling. 
Never  allow  them  to  suffer  for  want  of  water.  Later  on,  when 
about  18in  hish,  give  a  eood  mulching  of  manure  2in  deep  on 
both  sides  of  the  rows  or  round  the  clumps.  Apply  liquid  manure 
liberally,  but  well  diluted,  throughout  the  growing  season, 
ocoasionally  giving  soot  water,  as  it  is  a  great  help  in  the  pro* 
duction  of  good  colour.  The  cause  of  buds  falling  off  were,  in 
his  opinion,  due  to  dryness  at  the  roots,  to  chills,  or  to  an  over- 
dose of  liquid  manure.  Concluding,  lie  said  failures  in  the 
cultivation  of  Sweet  Peas  often  prove  the  road  to  success.  Sweet 
Peas  mav  be  grown  by  everywxJy.  They  are  what  the  Rev. 
W.  T.   Hutchins  says,   **  The  friendship  of  nations;  they  have 


wings  to  fly^  and  have  standards  to  raise  over  all  the  world.'* 
Finally  he  said  trench  deeply,  plant  thinly,  water  freely,  stake 
and  attend  to  everything  promptly,  and  successful  results  will 
be  sure  to  follow. — G.  C. 

(•^H 


Gbnrch  Decorations. 


Tlie  introduction  of  beautiful  natural  objects  into  our  places 
of  public  worship  is  not  done  merely  to  satisfy  the  eye  with 
pleasing  forms  and  glowing  colours,  'since  any  kind  of  artificial 
ornaments,  provided  they  are  graceful,  would  do  this  almost  a6 
well  as  natural  flowers.  They  are  introduced,  or  ought  to  be 
used,  as  appropriate  incentives  to  kindly  thoughts  and  pure  re- 
ligious feefingjs;  hence  we  should  avoid  the  employment  of 
paltry  effects  in  stained  Immortelles  or  gaudy  paper  flowers,  as 
being  in  bad  keeping  with  the  object  we  desire  to  attain.  If  we 
bear  the  object  of  church  decorations  in  mind,  and  endeavour 
to  attain  that  object,  there  will  be  but  little  fear  of  inharmonious 
combinations,  or  the  introduction  of  anything  likely  to  offend 
the  good  taste  of  anyone  present.  All  laboured  attempts  at 
religious  decoration  are  superfluous,  and  often  i^il  the  effect 
one  lias  in  view.  We  use  flowers  and  fruits  to  give  an  idea  of 
God's  bounty  and  providential  goodness;  and  the  more  simple 
our  arrangements  are,  the  more  Rkely  is  this  end  to  be  attained. 
Simplicity  and  graceful  beauty  or  elegance  are  more  often 
synonymous  than  is  generally  supposed,  and  this  is  especially  the 
case  with  regard  to  floral  decorations  for  churches.  Wreatlis 
of  Ivy  and  other  everpreens  are  ver>^  useful  in  Christmas  de- 
corations, and  are  easily  made  on  thick  twine  or  cord.  Small 
sprays  or  liWle  branchlets  are  preferable  to  single  leaves,  as  they 


Christmas  suggestions. 

go  further, 'mnd  are  not  so  stiff  and  formal  as  those  made  with 
leaves  stripped  from  the  stems.  To  make  a  wreath,  take  a 
branch  or  spray  of  foliage,  and  commence  at  one  end  of  your 
cord.  Lay  the  branch  along  the  cord  pointing  towards  the  end 
from  which  you  start,  and  just  loop  it  round  with  a  bit  of  thin 
twine.  Now  add  another  spray  and  loop  it  in  the  same  way. 
This  last  loop  .should  also  just  catch  the  base  of  the  first  spmy 
or  branch,  so  that  by  tying  in  this  way  every  branchlet  is  looped 
round  twice,  and  thus  firmly  secured  in  its  place.  Clusters  of 
white  Immortelles  or  scarlet  berries  alternately  are  veryieffec- 
tive  in  wreaths  of  dark  green  foliage.  The  twine  used  for  tying 
should  be  cut  into  lengths  6ft  long,  and  should  be  looped  round 
the  stems  without  cutting.  Longer  lengths  than  this  will  be 
awkward  to  draw  through  the  noose.  Green  and  variegated 
Ivies,  Hollies,  and  Euonymus,  make  nice  wreaths,  as  also  do 
sprays*  of  Portugal  Laurel,  Aucuba,  Juniper,  Thuia,  Yew, 
Tamarisk,  and  Box.  Light  and  graceful  wreaths  look  well  twined 
spirally  round  columns,  or  carried  round  the  tracery  of  Gothic 
arches,  or  the  mullions  of  large  windows.  For  the  altar-cloth 
nothing  looks  better  than  a  simple  cross  of  silvery  Immortelles 
and  Grasses.  Hiis  should  be  large  enough  to  stand  out  clear 
and  bright ;  but  the  size  will  be  regulated  by  the  dimensions  of 
the  cloth  itself.  We  have  tried  many  devices  for  the  altar-cloth 
and  pulpit,  but  nothing  is  better  than  a  bold  cross  of  the  mono- 
gram I  H  S  either  in  white  Immortelles  or  scarlet  berries. 
Texts  tastefully  formed  in  foliage  and  berries  look  well  on  scrolls 
or  shields ;  while  neat  wooden  shapes  may  be  used  for  initials, 
monograms,  and  pleasing  geometrical  designs,  such  as  crosses  of 
various  shapes,  circles,  or  stars.  Any  carpenter  or  model-maker 
will  make  them  in  a  few  hours.  Some  make  these  designs  bv 
glueing  leaves  and  berries  on  pasteboard  shapes.  If  the  cloth 
is  crimson  or  dark  blue  the  Everlastings  stand  out  clear  aiid 
bright,  and  are  then  very  effective. 


fl 
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Stove  and  Greenbonse  Plants. 


Nerine  nndalAtA. 

Among  South  African  bulboufi  plants  the  Nerines  are  ad- 
mittedly a  genus  of  the  moet  beautiful.  In  addition  they 
flower  during  autumn  and  early  winter,  when  bright  colours  are 
T4diiable.  In  many  of  the  ^>ec(ies,  yarieties  and  hybrids,  the 
flower  spikes  appear  in  advance  of  the  foliage.  Such,  however, 
is  not  the  case  with  the  subject  of  our  illustration,  as  is  at 
once  observed.  N.  undulata  is  an  old  inhabitant  of  our  gar- 
dens, having  been  introduced  in  1767;  thirty 'years  later  it  was 
figured  in  the  '^  Botanical  Magazine/'  tab.  369,  under  the  name 
of  Amaryllis  undulata.  The  plant  is  one  of  the  latest  to  flower, 
being  at  its  best  in  November.  The  wavy  x>erianth  segments 
are  pink  or  flesdi  coJour,  the  scape  growing  about  a  foot  high. 

In  the  cultivation  of  Netrinee  one  of  the  most  important 
points  to  remember  is  that  they  make  their  growth  in  tne  dull 
oays  of  winter.     It  should,  therefore,  be  our  endeavour  to  give 


Nerine  undulata. 

them  the  best  possible  position,  namely,  a  light  place  facing 
south,  near  the  roof  glass  in  a  pit,  or  on  a  shelf  in  a  green- 
house where  the  temperature  does  not  fall  below  oOdeg  F.  at 
night.  They  will  not  require  much  water,  but  they  must  on 
no  account  be  allowed  to  approach  dryness  at  the  roots. 
Weak  manure  water  once  a  week  will  help  the  bulbs.  During 
the  summer  place  the  bulbs  in  a  sunny  position  to  give  them 
a  good  baklncr,  no  water  will  be  required.  Potting  when  neces- 
sary should  be  done  in  August,  but  as  a  pot-bound  condition 
generally  favours  the  production  of  flowers,  the  less  the  bulbs 
are  disturbed  within  reason  the  better.  Nerines  are  increased 
by  offsets  and  seeds.  The  latter  are  freely  produced,  but  take 
from  three  to  five  years  to  produce  flowering  bulbs  from  the 
time  of  sowing  the  seeds.— D.  D. 

[Readers  will  observe  that  the  plant  illustrated  is  labelled 
Hessea  crispa,  under  which  name,  we  believe,  the  bulbs  were 
received  from  the  Continent,  and  the  label  at  Kew  had  evi- 
dently not  been  altered.  The  genus  Hessea  is  botanically 
closely  allied  to  that  of  Nerine,  plants  in  both  genera  having 
at  one  time  or  another  been  described  as  Amaryllis.  Hessea 
crispa  IS,  however,  a  distinct  plant  from  that  illustrated  from  a 
garden  point  of  view,  as  may  be  readily  observed  on  reference 
to  the  "Botanical  Magazine,"   figure  tab.   1363.] 


^•» 


Trees  in  Paris. 

Theri^  are  approximately  87,000  trees  in  Paris.  The  Horse 
Chestnut  is  the  commonest ;  after  it  comes  the  Plane  tree,  fol- 
lowed by  the  Judas  tree. 


Spring  Bedding. 


{Concluded  from  page  533.) 

Myosotis  dissitiflora,  a  beautiful  dwarf,  .  large-flowered 
variety,  has  nearly  superseded  the  smaller-flowered  but  stron^r 
growing  kinds,  and  is  such  a  universal  favourite  that  no  spring 
garden  can  be  considered  complete  without  it.  More  care  8een» 
to  be  required  to  get  a  stock  of  healthy  plants,  as  it  is  not  such 
A  free  seeder  as  Myosotis  sylvatica.  But  if  from  scarcity  of  seed 
or  other  cause  a  good  supply  cannot  be  bad  it  may  be  increased 
by  cuttings  taken  from  selected  plants.  When  the  plants  are 
taken  from  the  beds  after  flowering,  the  flower  spikes  shoukl  be 
removed,  and  the  plants  laid  in  in  rows.  Suckers  will  soon 
grow  from  the  base  of  the  plants.  These  should  be  taken  off 
and  be  inserted  in  sandy  soil  in  a  cold  frame  facing  the  north, 
and  kept  close  until  roots  are  formed ;  then  some  air  should  be 
given,  increasing  it  gradually  until  the  lights  can  be  removed 
altogether,  aftem^ards  they  can  be  planted  on  a  west  border, 
where  they  will  succeed  adfmirably. 

Alyssum  saxatile  compactum  is  a  bright  orange  yellow  flower- 
ing plant  which  blooms  freely  and  remains  gay  a  long  time. 
Seed  should  be  sown  every  year  at  the  end  of  July  in  a  odd 
frame,  transplanting  the  seedlings  when  large  enough  to  the 
border,  where  they  should  remain  for  a  year.  Care  should  be 
taken  of  the  old  roots,  as  they  can  be  used  for  several  years  by 
planting  them  deeper  each  time. 

Aubrietias.— The^e  beautiful  carpeting  plants  are  amons^t 
the  best  for  beddins.  They  form  ma^^ses  of  lovely  flowers  in  flie 
spring  months,  and  are  easily  increased  by  seed  or  division  of 
the  old  root.  A  stock  to  commence  with  is  procured  from  seed, 
afterwards  the  best  should  be  selected  ana  increased  by  divi- 
sion. Sow  the  seed  in  a  cold  frame  in  the  end  of  May.  Prick 
off  the  seedlings  when  large  enough,  afterwards  twrnsforring 
them  to  any  open  piece  of  ground,  where  they  will  soon  become 
suitable  for  the  beds,  in  which  tnev  should  be  placed  so  that 
the  tops  just  touch  each  other,  as  they  grow  very  slowly  after 
being  lifted  in  the  autumn. 

Cheiranthus  alpinus  is  a  useful  little  plant  which,  owing,  I 
suppose,  to  its  lateness  in  flowering,  is  selaom  seen  in  the  flower 
garaen.  Its  flowers  are  lemon  coloured,  and  the  plant  is  in- 
creased by  taking  such  pieces  off  the  old  plants  as  have  rootfi 
attached  to  theraf  planting  these  in  sandy  soil  on  an  open 
border,  where  they  will  make  nice  little  specimens  by  the  time 
they  are  required  for  planting,  if  well  looked  after. 

Polyanthus  and  Primroees  are  showy,  free  flowering  i>]ants 
when  well  grown,  and  this  I  am  sure  5'ou  can  do,  as  I  have  seen 
some  lovely  ones  in  this  neighbourhood.  "We  divide  and  trans- 
plant ours  directly  they  have  done  flowering,  selecting  a  cool 
and  shady  part  of  the  border  for  them,  keeping  them  nuMst  by 
watering  until  well  root'cd.  We  make  up  a  gentle  hotbed  at 
the  end  of  March  for  sowing  many  half-hardy  annuals  on  for 
summer  blooming,  and  on  this  bed  are  sown  the  seed  of  the 
Polyanthus,  pricking  them  off  into  a  cold  frame  when  ready 
for  removal,  afterwards  transferring  them  to  the  west  border 
already  mentioned.  Here  they  grow  freely  and  make  grand 
plants  for  the  beds.  From  a  packet  of  seed  vou  will  obtain 
manv  plants,  some  of  them  a  little  inferior  perhaps,  but  these 
^ould  not  be  discarded,  as  they  will  be  useful  for  the  herbaceous 
border,  or  for  planting  on  mossy  banks,  always  reserving  the 
best  for  the  beos.  The  seeds  of  the  Primrose  gemiinato  freely 
if  sown  in  a  frame  under  a  north  wall^  afterwards  treating 
them  much  the  same  as  you  would  the  Polyanthus.  These  plants 
should  have  a  bed  to  themselves,  eis  they  look  best  planted  in 
masses. 

Iberis  corifolia  and  saxatilis  is  another  plant  well  adapted  for 
spring  bedding.  But  do  not  use  Iberis  Pruiti  or  camosa  as  sub- 
stitutes, these  being  much  later  in  flowering.  Its  flowers  are 
white  and  the  plant  is  quite  hardy.  About  the  middle  of 
August  insert  the  cuttings  in  sandy  soil  in  a  cold  frame,  whose 

? protection  they  will  require  until  the  following  April.  K^p  ihe 
ranie  close  until  roots  are  formed,  when  air  snouid  be  gradually 
admitted  until  they  are  sufficiently  hardened  to  stand  tne  lights 
being  removed  altogether.  Plant  them  out  in  the  nursery  bed, 
afterwards  removing  the  growing  point  from  each  plant  to 
induce  side  shoots  to  grow  strongly. 

Double  Daisies  are  most  useful  for  filling  in  designs,  or  for 
edging  small  beds.  They  are  easily  increased  by  division  of  the 
oldf  plants  in  May.  The  ground,  having  been  prepared  pre- 
viously by  adding  some  well  decayed  manure,  plant  the  divisions 
in  rows  9in  apart  and  6in  between  plant  and  plant.  Shade  from 
very  strong  sun  until  fresh  roots  are  formed,  and  keep  them 
well  supplied  with  water. 

Wallflowers.— How  indispensable  are  these  deliciously  per- 
fumed plants  for  the  spring  garden.  Even  as  I  write  the  air 
seems  laden  with  their  fragrance,  and  how  easy  they  are  to 
produce.  In  many  places  the  month  of  June  is  considered  early 
enough  to  sow  the  seed.  But  we  find  that  to  obtain  the  best 
results  on  our  heavy  soil  the  sowing  must  take  place  in  April  or 
early  in  May,  as  the  plants  must  be  grown  almost  to  fheir  full 
size  prior  to  planting  in  the  beds.     We  sow  the  seed  in  shallow 
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drills  on  fin  old  hotbed ^  from  which  the  previous  crop  has  been 
removed,  covering  with  fine  soil  and  attending  to  them  carefully 
in  giving  water.  When  about  2in  high  they  are  transferred  into 
nursery  Deds  about  1ft  apart.  Here  they  grow  freely  and  pre- 
serve a  stocky  habit,  which  well  repay  us  for  the  extra  trouble 
taken. 

Omphalodes  verna. — On  visiting  a  garden  during  my  holidays 
in  North  Wales  last  year,  I  was  agreeably  sui*prised  and  de- 
lighted to  find  this  lovely  blue  flower  growing  most  luxuriantly 
in  the  Conway  Valley,  and  as  we  are  often  at  a  loes  for  some- 
thing that  will  do  in  the  shade  is  my  reason  for  mentioning  it. 
In  this  instance  it  had  become,  almost  rampant,  and  was  several 
feet  aorosB,  so  that  when  studded  with  it.s  oeautifui  blue  flowers 
was  a  most  charming  sight.  I  have  seen  it  in  other  places,  but 
not  as  it  was  in  this  partially  shaded  spot,  and  this  seems  to  be 
the  chief  point  to  be  studied  in  ,  connection  with  it.  It  is 
increased  by  division. 

Iris  reticulata,  as  you  know,  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and 
welcome  of  the  early  flowering  bulbous  section.  The  colour  is 
rich  violetj  the  falls  being  rendered  more  noticeable  by  the  deep 
gold  markings.  Its  cultivation  may  be  called  simple  if  the  pwai- 
tioo  selected  is  a  suitable  one.  A  sunny  well-drained  position, 
with  plenty  of  sand  amonc  the  soil  will  suit  it  well.  But  do  not 
plant  in  cold  stiff  soil,  rather  remove  this  and  replace  it  with  a 
mixture  of  sandy  loam,  leaf  soil,  and  peat  in  equal  proportions. 
There  are,  of  course,  many  more  plants  suitaole  for  spring 
bedding,  but  I  think  I  have  already  mentioned  sufficient  to 
show  that  there  is  no  lack  of  material  to  produce  a  brilliant 
display  if  everything  else  is  favourable.  In  reading,  through 
these  notes  I  find  that  I  have  frequently  recommended  a  west 
border  for  transplanting.  This  is  really  the  best  position  for 
such  work,  and  we  keep  a  border  dividcfd  into  nursery  beds  for 
this  purpose ;  but  it  is  not  really  necessary,  as  any  open  piece  of 
ground  will  answer  the  same  purpose,  the  chief  thing  is  to  have 
plenty  of  light  and  air,  so  that  the  plants  may  not  be  drawn  up 
weakly.  It  they  are  you  will  be  disappointed  with  them  at 
planting  time  and  thus  lose  much  of  the  pleasure  you  ought  to 
obtain  from  the  work. 

Now  I  would  advise  all  young  men  to  keep  a  diary  of  their 
work,  for  what  they  sfte  in  one  place  may  not  be  experienced 
in  the  next  one.  As  a  journeyman  I  had  the  very  great  privi- 
lege of  serving  under  a  chief  who  was  admitted  to  be  a  master 
of  this  pai't  of  our  profession,  and  although  I  was  in  several 
places  aftenvards,  I  never  saw  such  care  and  attention  bestowed 
on  this  class  of  plant  as  there  was  under  his  supeiTision,  and 
many  notes  then  taken  have  been  of  great  assistance  to  me  in 
other  places.— W.  F.  W^ood,  Llanfrechfa  Grange  Gardens, 
Caerleon,  Aion. 

^9  » 


Irish  Forestry. 


Tree  Remains  in  the  Iriih  Bogf. 

That  at  one  time  Ireland  was  a  well- wooded  country  and 
produced  exceptionally  fine  Oak  and  Fir  timber  is  proved  by 
the  iremaijQS  of  these  that  are  constantly  being  dug  out  from 
the  peat  bogs  with  which  the  country  abounds  in  every  direc- 
tion. Towards  the  end  of  autumn  and  in  the  winter,  when 
farming  operations  are  at  a  standstill,  the  peasantry  still  dig 
out  immense  quantities  of  Fir  and  Oak  wood  from  the  bogs, 
the  former  in  many  outlying  districts  affording  tihe  only  li^t 
procurable  by  the  poorer  in  the  long  winter  evenings.  It  is 
extiremely  resinous  and  burns  like  a  torch.  .  Oak,  too,  is  found 
in  large  quantities,  and  I  have  seen  many  logs  upwards  of 
30ft  long  and  nearly  3ft  in  diameter,  the  timber  of  which  was 
black  as  jet  and  hard  es  ebony.  Tne'  boats  and  canoes  that 
are  often  dug  out  of  the  bogs  by  the  lake  and  river  sides,  and 
formed  of  a  single  tree,  are  other  examples  of  the  large  size 
to  which  the  Oak  attained  in  Ireland  in  bygone  days.  One  of 
these  unearthed  at  Moghery,  on  the  shores  of  Lough  Neagh, 
^and  which  I  saw  some  two  months  afterwards,  was  in  a  wonder- 
ful state  of  preservation,  and  another,  of  which  I  have  an 
illustration,  was  found  later  in  the  same  county. 

Judging  from  the  dimensions,  the  former  canoe  must  have 
been  formed  from  an  Oak  tree  that  girthed  not  less  than  20ft, 
but  in  all  probability  it  was  much  more,  as  the  tai>er  for  the 
entire  length  was  quite  inconsiderable.  At  the  museum  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  there  is  a  canoe  45 ft  long  and  3ft  broad. 
History  tells  us  that  at  one  time  Ireland  was  a  mass  of  woods 
from  North  to  South,  and  from  West  to  East,  except^  perhaps, 
a  small  extent  near  Howth,  but  to-day  it  is  probably  the 
poorest  country  in  the  world  in  that  respect,  containing,  as  it 
does,  only  a  trifle  over  303,000  acres.  When  we  compare  this 
with  the  657,337  acres  of  waste  lands  in  Donegal  and  Kerry, 
not  to  speak  of  172,436  acres  of  bog-land  throughout  the  country 
— all  land  that  is  capitally  suited  for  timber  culture— we 
cannot  but  feel  surprised  that  so  little  is  being  done  towards 
afforestation,  and  the  more  so  when  it  is  remembered  that  we 
annually  import  10,000,000  tons  of  timber  at  a  cost  of  about 
£25,000,000.— A.  D.  Webster. 
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SeleQt    White    Japanese    Chrysanthemums    for    Cut 

Blooms. 

Of  all  shades  of  colour  in  any  section  of  the  Chrysalithemum 
none  appeals  to  the  general  public  in  the  same  way  as  do  the 
white  flowered  varieties.  Societies,  too,  are  recognising  this 
fact,  as  many  of  them  offer  prizes  for  blooms  of  white  flower- 
ing sorts.  I  find,  too,  as  many  as  half  a  dozen  varieties  of  this 
colour  are  asked  for  in  a  special  class  in  some  of  the  prize 
schedules  being  prepared  for  1908.  As  a  guide  to  intending 
cultivators  and  exhibitors^  I  append  a  selection  of  the  best 
sorts. 

Mrs.  Norman  Davis  was  last  season  introduced  by.  Mr.  Davis 
himself  as  a  seedling  of  his  own  raising,  a^id  coming  as  it  does 
at  a  time  when  Madame  Carnot  is  exhausted  in  its  constitu- 
tion, it  is  doubly  welcome.  In  its  formation  it  much  resembles 
that  old  favourite,  being  equally  large,  and  what  is  important, 
it  is  perhaps  more  purely  white. 

Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller  stands  second  on  the  list  in  point  of 
quality..  In  form  it  loosely  incurves,  and  builds  up  a  very 
large  bloom. 

Madame  R.  Oberthur  has  curly  florets  of  medium  size,  which 
reflex  and  fill  up  a  full  solid  bloom. 

Katie  Palgrave,  clear  waxy  white,  with  long  broad  curly 
florets. 

Edith  Smith,  as  a  rule,  gives  early  blooms  of  a  soft  creamy 
white,  from  later  buds  they  are  tinged  with  flesh  pink. 

Madame  R.  Cadbury,  as  ^own  in  Scotland,  is  one  of  the 
finest  white  Chrysanthemums  in  cultivation.  The  broad  florets 
hang  down  so  gracefully,  making  quite  a  deep  flower  that  has 
a  tiling  effect  in  close  competition. 

Marquise  V.  Venosta  nas  narrow  florets,  making  a  full 
solid  flower  of  the  purest  white. 

Mrs.  Charles  Beckett,  ivory  white,  rather  short  petals. 

Guy  Hamilton,  narrow  florets,  large  bloom. 

Madame  Gustavo  Henry  is  of  dwarf  growth  and  easy  produc- 
tion, dull  in  colour. 

Miss  Faith  Moore  is  a  loosely  incui*ving  variety,  almost  as 
deep  as  it  is  wide,  of  the  purest  white,  and  of  dwarf  growth. 

Elsie  Fulton,  a  pure  wnite  with  incurved  florets. 

Mrs.  J.  Dunn,  long  flat  florets^  large  bloom  of  the  purest 
white.— E.  MoLYNEUX. 

Boards    v.    Vases. 

This  question  is  worth  discussion,  and  from  various  points  of 
view,  whether  it  be  that  of  the  exhibitor,  the  show  committee, 
or  the  public  who  attend  the  show.  One  thing  is  very  certain, 
and  that  is  that  the  first  named  is  not  in  favour  of  vases,  and 
committees  who  generally  have  to  lay  out  a  considerable  sum 
in  purchasing  vases,  find,  it  a  somewhat  heavy  charge  on  the 
funds  of  their  societies.  Some  hire  them,  and  then  the  cost  of 
transit,  (Sx;.,  has  to  be  met,  which  is  no  small  consideration  with 
the  heavy  stone  jars  which  are  generally  used.  At  some  shows 
the  arrangement  of  the  blooms  in  vases  leaves  muc(h  to  be 
desired.  They  are  simply  huddled  together  with  little  or  no 
taste  or  effeot.  At  Southampton  I  have  been  struck  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  vases  are  placed  in  position,  awaiting  the 
exhibitor  to  jplace  his  blooms  therein,  ana  here  the  blooms  are 
nicely  arranged.  The  best  vases  for  three  oi-  more  blooms  I 
have  met  wiUi  are  those  found  in  the  Birmingham  Show.  They 
are  made  of  metal,  and  in  the  correct  .^h ape  and  not  heavy  tp 
handle.  Blooms  can  be  arranged  in  these  with  ease  and  satis^ 
faction. 

But  returning  to  the  main  auestioai.  We  liear  much  of 
competitors  preferring  to  show  tueir  blooms  "on"  boards,  bu^j 
they  really  do  their  best  to  remove  the  blooms  as  far  as  x>OBsibIe 
from  the  boai^.  The  regulation  board  has  to  be  in  height  Gin 
at  back  and  Sin  in  front,  but  exhibitors  use  extending  tubes, 
which  lift  the  blooms  at  back  about  24in  from  the  table,  ana 
the  very  object  in  view  in  regulating  the  height  of  the  boxes 
is  defeated,  for  there  is  no  uniformity.  One  of  the .  prettfest 
and  most  tasteful  methods  of  exhibiting  bloom  is  that  adopted 
by  the  Bath  Society.  The  vases  are  squat-shaped  at  the  base, 
with  long  tapering  necks  which  will  hold  one  of  the  large 
blooms  and  a  bit  of  foliage  firmly,  with  little  or  no  plugging. 
Twenty-four  or  thirty-six  blooms  in  distinct  varieties  are  very 
attractive  and  much  more  interesting  than  eight  or  twelve  with 
three  blooms  of  a  variety  of  each.  These  vases  are  arranged  in 
three  rows  about  a  foot  apart,  and  it  is  stipulated  that  the 
stem  of  each  flower  is  at  least  9in  in  length.      The     present 
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boards  and  oasee  may  be  utilised  as  travelling  boxes,  but,  <rf 
course,  only  two  boards  can  be  packed  in  the  same^  si»o©  which 
three  occupied.  These  vaeee,  which  are  the  invention  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Bath  Gardeners*  Society,  Mr.  T.  Parrot,  could 
be  eamly  adopted  at  all  dhows,  for  they  are  inexpenisive  and 
enable  the  blooms  to  be  displayed  with  much  better  effect  tlian 
on  the  orthodox  board*.— W.  1.  Godfrey. 

Corrections.— Mr.    Mileham's    Novelties. 

Will  you  please  correct  errors  in  "Notes  on  Varieties"  of 
Chrysanthemums  by  **  H.  S.,*'  page  540?  First,  W.  H.  Lever 
should  read  F.  W.  Lever;  Beoondly,  Rev.  R.  D.  Eves  i£  not  a 
yellow  variety,  but  a  delicate  shade  of  flesh-pink.  The  yellow 
spoken  «of  is  George  Mileham,  1908.  These  three  varieties  were 
raised  here,  and  will  be  distributed  next" spring.— G.  Mileham, 
The  Gardens,  Emlyn  Hoiuo,  Leatherhead,  Surrey,  Decem- 
ber 8,  1907. 

Late    Varieties. 

We  have  now  so  many  gmnd  varieties  of  Ohrysanthemuma 
capable  of  being  brought  into  flower  during  December  and 
January  that  no  gardener  can  afford  to  neglect  to  pay  special 
attention  to  this  seotio>n.  In  this  connection  it  is  well  for 
growers  to  consider  whether  or  not  late  flowering  varieties  are 
not  generally  placed  in  their  flowering  pots  too  early.  In  the 
nursery  of  Mr.  T.  Mareh,  Priory  Road,  War\^nck,  1  recently 
noticed  a  splendid  lot  of  plants  of  those  two  popular  white 
varieties  Xiveus  and  Western  King.  Tliey  were  in  the  best 
possible  health  and  vigour,  the  stems  being  clothed  to  the  rim 
of  the  i)ots  with  thick,  deep  green  foliage,  and  the  flowers, 
which  were  of  fine  size  and  substance,  will  be  in  the  pink  of 
condition  from  Ohristnuu)  onwards.  Mr.  Marsh  inserta  his 
cutting  about  the  end  of  January  or  early  in  February,  two  or 
three  in  a  3iin  pot.  The  plants  when  rooted  remain  in  these 
pots  till  July,  and  are  placed  direct  into  their  flowering  pots 
about  the  middle  of  that  month.  The  pots  used  are  8in  or  9in 
in  diameter.  The  result  of  this  treatment  is  that  when  the 
flowers  are  expanding  there  is  still  plenty  of  nutriment  in  the 
soil.  This  is  in  marked  oontrast  to  the  condition  of  plants 
potted  much  earlier,  and  which,  at  flowerinjg  time,  are  grow- 
ing in  soil  which  is  thoroughly  exhausted,  -^hose  who  require 
good  plants  and  flowers  at  Christmas,  the  former  having  healthy 
foliage  down  to  the  pots,  would  find  it  to  their  advantage  to 
give  this  plan  a  trial.— Avonside. 

Tlie  National  Clirysantiiemum  Society. 

FlOBAL  OOMMITTBK. 

Only  two  certifies tefs  ^ere  awarded  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
meeting,  these  being  as  follow:— 

DoREEN  (Wells  and  Co.,  Ltd.) — A  bright  yellow  single, 
carr>'ing  nice,  loosely  arri^yed  apiays.     F.C.C. 

Blanche  (Mr.  W.' Pagnam,  The  Whim,  Weybridge).- A  good 
late  single,  white  tinted  blush,  with  yellow  disc.     F.C.C. 

Tile  Marlcet  Siiow. 

As  these  x>ages  are  pas>^ing  through  the  press,  the  exhibition 
of  market  varieties  of  Chryaanthemuma  ia  being  held.  A  report 
will  appear  in  our  next  issue. 
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Witb  tbe  Speedwells. 


Common  along  highways,  byways,  and  in  fields,  the  British 
species  of  Speedwell  (the  Veronicas)  liave  been  for  centuries 
familiar  objects,  and  have  been  fissoiciated  with  a  good  deal  of 
folklore.  Most  of  them  are  species  of  small  size,  but  foreign 
countries  have  supplied  us  with  much  larger  samples  of  the 
genus,  many  of  which  are  garden  favourites.  Generally  they 
have  been  regarded  as  plants  which  it  is  lucky  to  see,  yet  in 
a  few  looalities  one  or  two  of  the  group  are  reganled  as  rather 
ominous  of  evil,  perhaps  because  their  sacred  associations  are 
somewhat  mournful.  The  travellers  of  olden  times  certainly 
did  not  have  to  encounter  motor  oars,  road  engines,  or  cvcles, 
but  they  had  their  perils,  often  traversing  dreadfully  rough  and 
flooded  roads,  having,  too,  risks  of  robbers  at  all  points.  It  was 
encouraging  to  see  a  wayside  flower,  which  bad  the  repute  of 
being  a  harbinger  of  good,  and  promised  a  safe  journey  then, 
and  Derhaps  success  in  other  things. 

The  generic  name  of  these  plants  has  its  origin  in  a  strange 
legend.  Some  speciee  of  Veronica,  possibly  sevenal,  were  be- 
lieved to  exhibit  on  the  petals  an  impression  of  the  human  face. 
St.  A  eronica,  or  otherwise  Berenice,  lived  at  Jerusalem  in  the 
memorable  period  of  the  Crucifixion.  When  Our  Lord  passed 
her  door,  faint  and  perspiring,  ehe  wiped  His  face  with  her 
handkerchief,  and  upon  this  received  the  imprint  thereof.  Then, 
the  old  legend  adds,  that  in  some  mysterious  way  the  portrailr 
was  transferred  from  the  liaiidkerohief  to  the  wayside  flower.  A 
considerable  amount  of  imagination  is  necessary  to  perceive  a 


face  on  the  flowers  of  any  native  or  exotic  Speedwell,  even  with 
a  magnifier,  which  the  ancients  never  had. 

Me  must  put  first,  in  importance  amongst  our  natives,  the 
abundant  species  called  the  Germanc^r  Speedwell  (V. 
chanuedrys).  Cottagers  have  often  carried  this  plant  to  their 
gardens,  and  really  its  bright  blue  flowers  make  a  good  show 
alone  tne  border  or  on  rock  work.  The  stem  exhibits  two  rows  of 
hairs  in  opposite  lines.  It  is  a  plant  prolific  in  names,  for  it  was 
the  Flueltin  and  Partes  Betony,  though  very  nnlike  the  true 
Betony  (Betonica  officinalis),  once  large^  grown  by  apothecaries 
and  monks  for  its  manv  virtues.  Some  country  folks  call  it 
Forget-me-not  {  and  Cat's-eyes,  also  J^ebri^t.  Bat  the 
Eyebright,  Milton's  **  Euphrasy,"  is  a  very  different  and 
humbler  plant,  a  few  inches  high,  with  white  or  lilac  blooms. 
(Several  triends  have  assured  me  that  a  lotion  made  from  it  is 
decidedly  serviceable  when  the  eyes  are  weak).  As  to  the  virtues 
of  the  Germander,  it  appears  that  they  have  been  more  esteemed 
in  Holland  than  in  any  other  European  country,  yet  the  Dutch 
are  not  imaginative.  The  leaves  of  the  plant  were  infused,  or 
boiled,  usually.     In  shape  they  resemble  those  of  the  Rose. 

Though  a  le.ss  showy  species,  the  Latin  name  of  the  common 
Speedwell  indicates  that  it  was  a  notable  plant.  This  is  Veronica 
omcinalis.  It  is  rough,  having  a  rather  long  creeping  stem, 
and  pale  blue  streaked  flowers.  Many  writers  in  Sweden  and 
Germany  commend  it,  and  on  the  Continent  it  hae  been  much  used 
as  a  substitute  for  China  tea.  The  flavour  of  the  leaves  is 
hitter  and  astringent,  scarcely  agreeable  to  most  people.  A 
salve  was  also  prepared  from  the  plant,  supposed  to  be  very 
healing. 

The  Procuifibent  Field  Speedwell,  or  Germander  Chickweed 
(V.  agrestis),  is  an  annual,  which  comes  Up  freely  on  all  culti- 
vated ground,  and  is  eagerly  eaten  by  poultry.  Its  flowers  are 
small  and  dull  blue,  the  leaves  notched,  anci  the  whole  plant 
rough.  Nearly  allied  to  this  last  is  the  Wall  Speedwell  (V. 
ai'ven&is),  which  grows  upon  ii'alls,  also  about  fields.  It  is  an 
annual,  having  tiny  flowers  of  a  brillianjt  blue.  Any  month  we 
nuiy  see  the  lyy-leaved  Speedwell  or  Henbit,  in  Norfolk  oalled 
Winter's  Weed  (V.  hederifolia),  which  has  thick  fleshy  leaves, 
resembling  in  shape  those  of  the  Ivy.  Some  years  this  plant  is 
troublesome  early  in  the  year,  growing  upon  cornfields.  The 
long  slender  stems  wind  themselves  round  the  stalks  of  cereals 
and  check  their  growth. 

Buxbaum's  Speedwell  is  a  foreigner,  but  the  species  is  making 
itself  at  home  where  it  occurs,  since  it  spreads  rapidlj.  It  is 
conjectured  that  the  seeds  were  brought  over  with  imported 
grain.  The  long  stem  is  trailing,  the  leaves  heart-shaped,  cut 
at  the  margins,  and  the  flowers  lArg6.  Altogether  it  seems  a 
stouter  plant  than  its  brethren.  Then  we  have  in  Britain  a 
number  of  Speedwells,  more  or  less  rare  and  looal,  several  of 
which  are  partial  to  hilly  places.  V.  montana  bears  the  odd  name 
of  the  Mountain  Mad  wort.  It  grows  about  moist  woods  on  high 
land,  and  was  first  noticed  near  Charlton  in  Kent.  It  has  a 
hairy  stem  and  but  few  flowers,  which  are  pale.  Upon  Sootch 
rocks  or  mountains  grows  the  Rock  Speedwell  (V.  saxatilis), 
flowering  in  July.  The  flowers  are  few  and  larg^e,  rich  blue, 
pink  in  the  centre,  leaves  smallest.  It  is  a  perennial  of  spread- 
ing growth,  and  worth  cultivating  in  lioaraens.  The  Shrubby 
Speedwell  (V.  fruticulosa),  has  been  cultivated  occasi<»ally  in 
the  north.  The  plant  is  obwny  and  vigorous,  fond  of  moisture ; 
its  flowers  pale  pmk  or  flesh-coloured,  and  veined.  Perhaps  the 
suMillest  Speedwell  is  the  little  V.  hirsuta,  2in  or  Sin  high,  very 
local. 

Tlieu  there  are  aquatic  Speedwells,  one  species  at  least  that  is 
of  some  reiKiwn.  Amongst  Sedges,  along  streams,  or  even 
actually  in  the  water,  grows  the  Brooklime  (V.  beccabunga). 
This  odd  specific  name  is  said  to  come  from  the  German  '*  bacn,*' 
and  ''pungen,''  alluding  to  the  nature  of  the  plant,  and  the 
fact  that  it  flourishes  in  a  bach  or  bech.  The  leaves  are  oval, 
thick,  and  shining;  the  flowers  dull  blue,  growing  in  loose 
clusters  upon  long  footstalks.  Regarded  as  a  blood  purifier,  the 
plant  was  formerly  combined  with  summer  salads,  and  it  seems 
not  disliked,  but  to  our  modem  taste  it  is  somewhat  acrid  and 
disagreeable.  Another  water  species  (V.  anagallis)  grows 
farther  still  in  rivulets  than  does  the  Brooklime.  It  is  taller, 
having  lance-shaped  leaves,  which  are  not  pungent.  The  flowers 
are  pale  blue  or  pinkish.  -^ 

We  have  sevei>al  garden  species  of  Speedwell  or  Veronica, 
beside  which  our  largest  native  species  look  but  dwarfs.  Some 
of  these  require  indoor  warmth,  others  do  well  outdoors  till 
winter  sets  in.— J.  R.  S.  C. 


-^♦i- 


Trees^nd  Li^htnlni?. 

The  trees  most  apt  to  be  struck  by  lightning  are  those  that 
conform  most  naturally  to  the  law  of  electrical  motion — that 
electricity  moves  along  the  path  of  least  resistance.  Flam- 
marion,  the  great  French  scientist,  published  in  1905  a  list  of 
<lifferent  kinds  of  trees,  showing  the  number  of  times  each 
species  had  been  struck  by  lightning  during  a  given  period. 
The  figures  are :  54  Oaks,  24  Poplai*s,  14  Elms,  11  Walnuts,  10 
Fiis.  7  Willows,  6  Beeches,  4  Chestnuts,  but  not  a  single  Birch. 
—("The  Reader.") 
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Saxifpaflra  Foptunel, 

Thifl  is  one  of  the  few  plants  which  flower  in  sheltered 
positions  on  the  rockery  during  late  autumn.  Doubt  is  some- 
times expressed  es  to  its  hardiness,  but  provided  it  is  planted  in 
well  drained  soil,  and  on  a  warm  situation,  cultiyatore  need 
have  no  fear  as  far  as  the  rootstock  is  concerned.  Like  the 
Christmas  Rose  (Helleborus  niger),  it  flowers  at  a  treacherous 
season,  and  unless  protected  with  a  handlight  during  wet  and 
frosty  weather,  the  foliage  and  flowers  are  soon  spoilt.  Thi.s 
may  seem  a  lot  of  trouble,  but  I  can  assure  those  who  are 
unacquainted  with  the  plant  that  it  is  well  worth  the  little 
extra  attention.  Fortune's  Saxifrage  al^  possesses  consider- 
able value  as  a  pot  plant  for  the  cool  gi-eenhouse,  blooming 
at  a  season  when  small 
flowering  plants  are  not 
over-abundant.  Grown 
in  a  cold  frame  in  a  . 
loamy  compost,  the  pots 
can  be  moved  to  the 
greenhouse  when  the 
planta  are  coming  into 
flower.  The  shining  dark 
gre4en,  leaves  are  some-' 
what  kidney-shaped  with 
red  stalks.  The  nume- 
rous loose  panicles  of 
white  flowers  rise  to  c. 
height  of  lOin  or  12in. 
They  last  well  when  cut. 
We  are  indebted  to 
Robert  Fortune  for  its 
introduction  to  our  ^r- 
den&  in  1863.  The  plant 
is  a  native  of  China  •and 

Japan.— SUNNINGDALE. 

The  Spindle  Tree, 
Buonytnus  eupopaeus. 

This  may  be  justly 
compared  to  Cotoneaster 
Simondsi  for  its  value  in  the  garden  during  the  late  autumn 
and  winter,  for  its  berry-bearing  qualities.  The  bright  coral 
pink  fruits  open  up  at  this  season  and  reveal  the  orange 
coloured  centre,  which  contain  the  seed.  In  Messrs.  Barr  and 
Sons'  nursery  at  Long  Ditton,  on  the  south-west  end,  quit^  a 
show  of  this  common  European  plant  is  now  very  beautiful, 
and  is  much  to  be  recommended  for  the  garden.— W.  L. 

To  Catoh  Coekpoaehes. 

The  prevention  of  the  ravages  of  insects  on  plants  concerns 
every  person  engaged  in  horticultural  pursuits  in  some  degree 
or  other.  Cockroaches  are  at  times  troublesome  and  pernici- 
ousJy  active  in  the  destruction  of  the  roots  of  some  plants,  such 
ais  those  of  Cattleyas,  and  the  bkK>ms  of  others  such  as  Gar- 
denias, .so  that  to  those  not  hitherto  in  the  know,  it  will  be 
seen  that  theee  creatures  are  aristocratic  in  their  tastes.  AVhat 
concerns  us  most,  however,  is  the  quickest  method  of  exter- 
minating these  epicures.  The  most  improved  method  of  captur- 
ing them  known  to  me  was  discovered  by  mere  accident.  A 
common  fruit  jar  of  a  pint  capacity  was  inadvertently  left  in 
the  greenhouse.  Within  the  jar  were  the  remains  of  a  portion 
oi  bacon.  Next  morning,  on  looking  arOiind  the  interior  of  the 
greenhouse,  and  happening  to  cast  his  eye  on  to  the  interior  of 
the  jar,  the  greenhouse  man  beheld  a  dozen  or  more  cock- 
ix>aches  vainly  endeavouring  to  climb  the  slippery  wdes  of  the 
'  glass  jar  in  a  desperate  attempt  at  escape.     In  duo  time  the 


A  Plant  of  Saxilraga  Fortune!, 


workman  gladly  acted  the  part  of  executioner.  Next  evening 
and  every  evening  since,  the  jar  with  its  alluring  and  aromatic 
contents  was  in  place,  nith  the  result  that  the  whole  establish- 
ment is  now  almost  clear  of  cockroaches.  For  the  benefit  of 
other  sufferers  fi'om  these  voracious  and  repulsive  creatures,  I 
must  add  that  they  cannot  climb  into  the  jar  from  outside  any 
more  than  they  can  climb  out  and  escape,  unless  a  piece  of 
paper  is  pasted  on  the  outside  for  a  foothold.  In  the  first 
instance  the  original  label  of  the  manufacturers  answered  the 
purpose  admirably.  Tliis,  of  course,  does  not  imply  that  the 
visiting  gentry  were  made  known  of  the  jar^s  contents  by  the 
inscription,  but  simply  that  by  it  they  got  their  supper,  and  a 
night*s  lodging,  with  a  cordial  greeting  in  the  morning. — 
("Florists'  Exchange.'') 

Dahlias  In  Deeopatlons. 

Dahlias  are  taking  an  important  place  in  the  flower  markets 
of  the  larger  centres  in  New  York,  and  are  used  in  large 
numbers  every  day  during  their  .season.  The  cactus  and  single 
sorts  are  the  most  popular,  some  of   them    having   remarkable 

lasting  qualities,  more 
especially  the  cactus 
varieties,  which  will 
keep  a  week  in  the  ice 
box.  The  twentieth  cen- 
tury varieties  are  most 
desirable  for  table  work, 
the  magnificent  single 
blooms  being  very  effec- 
tive. A  dinner  decora- 
tion in  which  five  hun-  ' 
dred  blooms  of  Pink  Cen- 
tury were  used  produced 
a  fine  effect.  The  flowers 
were  wired  at  the  head, 
which  is  necessary,  as 
the  stalk  immediately 
below  the  calyx  is  seldom 
strong  enough  to  hold 
tlie  flower  in  a  satisfac- 
tory position  for  table 
work.  Maidenhair  fern 
was  employed  as  an  em- 
bellishment, the  flowers 
being  arranged  in 
plateaux,  some  of  the 
finer  floweis  being  laid 
on  the  cloth  with  sprays  of  the  same  fern.  The  red  and  white 
varieties  make  a  grand  combination  for  the  table.  Cactus 
Dahlias  are  used  in  table  decorations,  and  also  in  funeral  work, 
and  they  make  up  extremely  well. 

Intepest  In  Dwarf  Fruits. 
Various  causes  have  conspired  to  focus  the  attention  of  the 
public  upon  the  value  and  use  of  the  dwarf  fruit  tree.  The  in- 
vasion and  increase  of  injurious  insects  and  diseases,  the 
necessity  of  practising  the  beist  sanitary  measures  in  the  control 
of  the©e,  together  with  the  increased  interest  in  country  living 
in  general,  have  all  had  much  to  do  with  the  change  of  opinion 
in  regard  to  the  dwarf  fruit  tree.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it 
can  often  be  used  to  advantage  where  the  standard  is  im- 
practicable. The  amateur  with  a  suburban  residence,  or  Ijie 
villager  with  a  small  lot,  with  interests  in  fruit  growing  greater 
than  the  capacity  of  his  gix>unds,  may,  by  using  these  dwarf 
forms,  secure  a^much  greater  variety  of  fruits  than  otherwise 
is  possible.  The  care  of  the  tree  when  gix>wn  in  bush  fonn  is 
comparatively  light),  and  the  methods  of  pruning  and  training 
simple.  While  the  commercial  value  of  the  dwarf  fruit  tree  ban 
not  reached  the  p^ace  in  this  country  which  it  oocupias  in  the 
old  world,  yet  it  is  altogether  likely  that  it  will  be  in  much 
greater  demand  in  the.  next  ten  years  than  it  ever  has  been 
before.  Nui^erymen  will-  do  well  to  prepare  for  this  demand 
by  securing  suitable  stocks,  and  beginning  the  propagation  of 
this  garden  cla?s  of  fruit  tiee.— ("National  Nurseryman.") 
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Eighteenth  Centnry  GardeQiog. 

'^Floritt   Flowerr. 

All  through  the  century'  those  flowers  which  the  floriflt  had 
appropriated  were  the  chief  ones  cultivated  in  sardens.  At 
different  periods  some  flowers  were  more  popular  than  at  others. 
Tulips,  for  inatance,  declined  in  favour  betore  the  century  had 
halfway  run  ite  course,  but  in  its  earlier  yeans  the  Tulip  was 
the  most  popular  of  flowers.  Before  the  century  closed  the  Tulip 
had  been  taken  ^  into  fAvour  by  a  few  growers.  The 
Auricula  made  extraordinary  progress,  more  particularly  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  period,  but  the  Auricula  was,  of  course,  more 
a  pot  plant  than  a  denisen  of  the  flower  bed,  though  the  less 
denned  sorts  found  a  welcome  place  therein. 

That  indefatigable  individuAr,  Richard  Bradley  was  the  first 
to  supply  a  standard  for  the  Auricula.  The  "excellencies'' 
which  were  desiderated  were  seven  in  number.  The  stem  to  be 
strong  and  substantial;  the  pedicels  "short  and  capable  of  sup- 
porting the  blossoms  upright  ;  the  pipe  or  neck  to  be  short ;  the 
flower  large  and  regular  in  form ;  colours  bright  and  well  mixed ; 
the  eye  large  and  round,  and  the  flowers  to  be  flat  and  not 
cupped.  B^ley's  standard  was  copied  by  other  writers  from 
1717  to  1770,  when  in  Dick's  **  Gardeners'^  Dictionary  "  no  less 
a  number  than  eighteen  properties  are  noted.  This  writer 
declared  that  the  Auricula  was  the  most  popular  of  all  florists' 
flowers,  bein^  ''diversified  with  a  greater  variety  of  colours,  and 
exhibits  more  properties  to  compete  the  idea  in  the  fancy  of 
the  florist  than  any  other  species  of  the  blooming  vegetable 
tribe."  I  do  not  know  if  Dr.  Murray  has  remarked  this  early 
employment  of  what  is  a  common  slang  term!  Here,  too,  we 
find  ''pipp,"  thrum,  and  pin-eyed,  and  the  unusual  description 
**  brindled  flowers."  Twenty  years  later,  when  Maddock  wrote, 
the  standard  for  a  stage  Auricula  was  much  as  it  is  at  present, 
and  the  qualrty  of  the  flowers  was  very  good  indeed. 

The  Polyanthus,  though  a  much  later  flower  to  be  developed, 
excited  perhaps  as  much  interest  as  the  Auricula,  at  least  to- 
•  wards  the  later  years  of  the  century.  Bradley  gives  a  standard 
for  the  Polyanthus  too.  Fairchild,  according  to  a  list  of  plants 
which  he  cultivated,  had  a  good  cbllection  17^30.  Thomson,  it 
will  be  rememt)erea,  at  the  same  period  mentions  "Pol^antnus 
of  unnumbered  hues."    Maddock  ^ives  a  eood  description  of  a 

fold  laced  Polyanthus,  the  flower  in  1792  naving  attained  to  a 
igh  state  of  (florists')  perfection. 
Anemones  and  Ranunculus  were  cultivated  with  great  aest 
all  through  the  century.  In  Miller's  ''  Plates  of  Flowers  " 
(1757)  Battersea  Red  or  High  Admiral  is  delineated  in  colours. 
This  continued  for  a  lengthened  period  a  variety  of  much  re- 
pute, but  in  the  next  fifty  years  there  was  much  greater  im- 
provements effected  than  at  any  previous  period.  Miller  gives 
also  a  plate  of  Ranunculus,  the  m>werB  being  exactly  the  same 
as  those  known  now  as  French.  Like  the  Anemone,  this  flower 
was  much  improved  before  the  century  closed.  Maddock's 
Ranunculus  having  quite  a  different  type  of  bloom  from  that  of 
Miller.  It  is  certain  that  no  garden,  of  any  repute  was  without 
its  collection  of  these  flowers  at  any  time  during  the  course  of 
the  century. 

The  Carnation  underwent  great  transformation.  It  was  all 
along  a  flower  of  the  flonst,  but  also  cultivated  as  a  garden 
plant.  Up  till  about  1740,  the  large  flowered  type  continued  to 
be  cultivated,  the  skill  of  the  florist  being  exhibited  in  the  size 
attained  by  the  bloom  alike  in  its  circumference  and  in  its 
depth,  a  perfect  flower  being  semi-globular,  which  was  arrived 
at  by  preserving  the  inner  bud,  as  we  find  it  sometimes  in  Mal- 
maisons,  till  all  the  petals  were  fully  developed.  These 
'^  Monsters  "  as  they  were  called,  gave  way  to  a  small  type  of 
bloom  with  rose-leaf  petals,  which  were  more  perfectly  bisarred 
and  flaked.  An  early  standard  for  a  Carnation  (in  which 
Picotees  were  included)  shows  that  florists  were  quite  able  to 
distinguish  a  good  thing.  This  is  shown  in  the  very  first. 
''  The  stem  of  the  flower  should  be  Strang  and  able  to  support 
the  weight  of  the  flower,  without  lopping  down."  The  petals 
were  to  be  large,  bix)ad,  stiff,  flat,  without  any  indentures  on 
their  edges.  Of  the  pod  it  was  esteemed  a  eood  property  if  the 
flower  expanded  without  its  bursting.  Flowers  with  petals 
called  ''run"  were  despised.  Miller  gives  a  plate  of  Carna- 
tions, and  it  is  of  a  type  of  flower  common  to-day.  At  the  end 
of  the  century,  Maddock 's  blooms  were  quite  perfect.  Picotees 
progressed  less  rapidly,  and  flowers  at  the  latter  period  were 
still  very  far  from  the  perfect  type  of  the  present  day.  or  even 
thirty  years  later.  Florists,  it  may  be  added,  treated  the  Carna- 
tion as  a  pot  plant,  early  in  the  century  one  bloom  to  a  plant 
being  customary.  At  the  same  time  they  were  largely  cultivated 
'  as  a  Qrsrden  flower. 

The  florists'  Pink  was  a  production  of  the  period  treated  of. 
One  of  the  oldest  kinds  was  the  Old  Man's  Head,  a  tall  grow- 
ing  variety  with  striped  flowers,  which  was  "forced"  into 
flower  in  the  winter  season.  Other  old  varieties  were  Cob's 
Pink  with  a  white  variety :  Bat's  Pink,  and  Dobson's  Pink.  A 
new  Dobson's  superseded  the  latter,  the  flower  being  chocolate 
coloured,  with  a  white  edging.  This  variety  belonged  to  the 
black  and  white  section,  now  seemingly  extinct.     In  1770,  the 


Duchees  of  Lancaster,  the  forerunner  of  the  laced  secti<Hi,  was 
raked,  though  a  seedling  from  this  variety  which  was  named 
Lady  Stoveraale  was  far  superior,  and  formed  the  standard  of 
this  class  for  a  very  long  time.  From  1785,  when  the  muslin 
weavers  of  Paisley  took  up  the  Pink,  the  flowers  gained  rapidly 
in  quality,  and  so  fine  were  the  varieties  raised  by  these  weavers 
that  they  were  known  as  Scotch  Finks.  The  sematures  were 
not  eliminated  from  the  edges  of  the  petals  till  after  the  century 
had  closed. 

The  Hyacinth  is  another  plant  which  inay  be  said  to  have  had 
its  rise  in  this  century,  but  the  flowers  as  portrayed  in  various 
books  show  that  the  spike  was  small,  and  with  only  a  few  floweia 
comparatively.  Than  the  single,  double  varieties  were  culti- 
vated most  largely,  and  the  quality  of  the  individual  p:p  was 
perhaps  more  considered  than  the  spike  itself.  Justice  of 
Crichton  gives  a  good  description  of  the  Hyacinth  as  cultivated 
between  1726  and  1751,  and  it  is  not  a  little  curious  that  he 
advised  the  bulbs  to  be  grown  in  this  country  instead  of  being 
imported  from  HoUaira.  Hyacinths  were  Tegularly  forced; 
were  cultivated  with  water  as  a  rooting  medium ;  as  were  also 
Polyanthus  Narcissi,  which  were  other  popular  flowers.  Justice 
names  forty  varieties  of  this  flower,  among  which  the  names 
Soliel  d'Or,  Basselman  Major,  and  Sulphur  Croon  sound 
familiar  to  the  ear.— B. 


GrinainjarpnnsceDS. 

In  his  .paper  on  the  Crimims.  delivered  before  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  in  1891,  Sir  Charles  Strickland.  Bart., 
divided  the  genus  into  two  large  groups:  1,  those  with  leafy, 
columnar  bulbs  like  a  Leek,  evergreen  leaves,  star-ahaped 
flowers,  upright  tubes  and  usually  erect,  spreading  stamens. 
This  group  includes  Baker's  genera  Platyaster  and  Stenaster. 
Group  2  is  the  same  as  Bakers  sub-genus  Codonocrinum,  with 
round.  Onion-like  bulbs,  often  deciduous,  with  sodding, 
curved  tube  flowers,  petals  broad  and  the  blossom  bell-sfaapea. 
Our  subject  belongs  to  the  former  group. 

Crinum  purpurascei¥s  has  five  to  nine  flowers  in  an  umbel ; 
the  tube  5in  to  Bin  long,  with  lanceolate  perianth  segments  about 
3in  in  length,  white,  but  tinted  red  on  the  outside.  The  scape 
attains  a  tout  1ft  in  height,  and  is  borne  in  July  and  August. 
Hailing  from  Fernando  Po  and  Old  Calabar,  the  species  requires 
a  tropical  temperature.  It  is  both  beautiful  and  interesting, 
and  has  been  in  cultivation  for  three-quartern  of  a  century, 
but  probably  owing  to  the  greater  preference  for  Pancratiums 
and  the  more  handsome  Eucharis,  it  has  not  received  very  great 
attention. 

^a» »- 

American  Motes  on  Caroations. 

The  Carnation  season  in  America  is  now  well  advanced,  and 
from  now  until  the  end  of  May  Americans  will  buy  their 
beloved  *'  Pinks "  as  fast  as  the  growers  can  produce  them.  In 
this  country,  where  the  Carnation  is  such  a  popular  flower,  and 
where  such  enormous  quantities  are  grown,  we  naturally  get 
an  annual  supply  of  novelties,  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  these 
new  varieties  are  all,  so  the  raisers  assert,  distinct  improve- 
ments on  existing  sorts.  How  often  I  find,  however,  that  the 
variety  which  loMced  so  well  at  a  show,  ana  which  was  boomed 
so  much  in  the  Press,  turned  out  as  only  fit  for  the  rubbish 
heap.  This  applies  to  a  great  many  of  the  new  Camatioos 
which  are  introduced  in  .America  year  after  vear.  I  often 
wonder  if  we  will  ever  get  another  Carnation  tnat  will  live  so 
long  and  give  such  real  satisfaction  as  Enchantress.  "Good 
<4d  Enchantress,"  the  Yankees  say,  ''I  guess  we  couldn't  get 
along  without  you."  This  variety  still  holds  first  place,  and 
will  for  many  years  to  come. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  quite  a  large  number  of  the 
newer  Oarnations  being  staged  at  various  exhibitions  through- 
out the  States,  and  I  find  that  some  of  last  year's  introductioas 
have  turned  out  to  be  really  good.  For  the  benefit  of  Carna- 
tion enthusiasts  in  the  old  country  I  will  give  a  few  notes  on 
some  of  the  best. 

Sarah  Hill.— The  raisers  assert  that  this  variety  is  the 
largest  free  flowering  white  Carnation  ever  produced.  From 
what  I  have  seen  it  appears  to  me  to  be  a  worthy  rival  to 
that  sterling  variety  White  Perfection.  It  throws  good  long 
stiff  steins  with  exceptionally  large  flowers,  the  colour  being  a 
very  clear  white.  This  variety  will  undoubtedly  be  grown 
largely  in  the  future. 

Abistocbat.— This  Carnation  came  ont  with  a  blare  of 
trumpets  last  year,  but  has  turned  out  disappointing  to  many 
growers.  It  is  admitted  to  be  a  most  desirable  variety  for  its 
colour,  but  it  is  a  very  erratic  grower  in  the  benches.  This  is 
a  fault  which  at  once  condemns  it  as  a  commercial  variety. 
The  colour  is  a  very  beautiful  shade  of  cerise. 
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Pi!?K  I&iPBBiAL  is  a  most  popular  variety  this  season  with 
commercial  growers.  The  colour  is  rather  a  pleasing  shade  of 
pink.  It  produces  flowers  of  good  size  and  suostance,  on  fairly 
large  stems,  and  ia  a  very  robust  grower. 

White  Enchantrbss  is  another  of  laat  year's  novelties,  and 
one  with  a  good  reputation.  The  flower  is  a  beautiful  white, 
with  the  form  and  nabit  of  Enchantress.  I  feel  certain  that 
many  g^rowers  will  have  this  variety  in  preference  to  White 
Perfection. 

Beacon.— One  of  Peter  Fisher^s  latest,  and  a  good  one. 
Beacon  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  finest  Carnations  ever  raised. 


name  implies.  It  throws  a  flower  of  large  size  and  good  form, 
with  slightly  fringed  petals,  the  colour  being  a  very  clear  rose. 
This  is  a  variety  which  I  can  recommend  to  all  Carnation  lovers 
as  a  most  desirable  sort.  For  decorative  purposes  in  a  cut 
state  it  cannot  be  beaten.  In  America  it  has  been  largely 
grown,  and  has  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  very  best. 

Orland  p.  Basset.— lliis  is  regarded  as  the  finest  of  this 
year's  novelties.  The  vase  of  this  variety  shown  in  the  class 
for  reds  at  the  big  show  in  Chicago  was  admitted  by  all  to 
be  the  finest  in  the  show.  The  colour  is  a  very  bright  red. 
Keep  a  look-out  for  this  one  next  season. 


Crinum  purpurascens. 


Mr  Fisher  staged  a  large  vase  of  tills  variety  'at  the  recent 
Boston  Show,  and  it  appeared  as  a  variety  of  more  than  ordinary 
merit.  The  colour  is  a  brilliant  red,  the  petals  being  slightly 
fringed.  Beacon  possesses  all  the  i>oints  of  a  first  class  Carna- 
tion, and  should  be  gix>wn  by  everyone.    ,  ,       ^ 

Defiance  is  a  new  scarlet  Carnation,  the  result  of  a  cross 
between  Estelle  and  a  seedling  with  Daybreak  blood  in  it.  I 
have  not  personally  seen  this  variety  in  a  growing  state,  but 
at  the  various  ehows  where  it  has  been  exhibited  it  has  gained 
a  host  of  admirers.     The  colour  is  a  very  bright  scarlet. 

WiNSOR  is  a  first  class  pink  variety.  llie  flowers  are  of 
good  size  and  excellent  form,  i)etals  slightly  fringed.  With  us 
this  season  it  has  thrown  very  short  stems,  alt^ugh  the  flowers 
were  of  good  size.  I  have  no  doubt,  however,  that  as  the  season 
advances  we  will  get  an  increased  length  in  the  stem.  Winsor 
has  many  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Lawson  family  in  its 
growth  and  habit. 

RosE-PiNK  Enchantress.-  This  variety  is  exactly  what  its 


To  illusti-ate  the  varieties  which  appear  to  be  best  in  their 
respective  colours  I  will  give  a  few  of  the  prizewinners  at  the 
great  Chicago  Show,  November  9: — 

Fifty  white,  introduced  1907,  White  Enchantress. 

Fifty  light  pink,  introduced  1907,  Winsor. 

Fifty  dark  pink,  introduced  1907,  Aristocrat. 

Fifty  red,  introduced  1907,  Beacon. 

In  the  claas  for  one  hundred  blooms  the  following  were 
placed  first: — 

One  hundred  white.  White  Perfection. 

One  hundred  flesh-pink,  Enchantress. 

One  hundred  dark  pink.  Aristocrat. 

One  hundred  light  pink,  Rosenpink  Enchantress. 

One  hundred  red,  Orland  P.  Basset. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  state  that  the  English  variety  Britannia 
has  made  a  very  favourable  impression  in  this  country.  The 
colour  suits  the  critics,  and  it  is  sure  to  be  grown  largely  next 
year.— Wm.  McM.  Brown,  Langwater  Gardens,  Mass.,  IJ.S.A. 
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loss  OB  Tombstooes. 


In  reply  to  "J.  S.,"  page  549,  we  use  e^irits  of  saltfi,  one 
pint  of  the  salts  to  one  pint  of  water.  Paint  the  tombstone 
over  with  the  liquid,  letting  it  remain  for  a  few  minutes,  then 
scrub  the  stone  all  over  with  dear  water.— H.  N. 


Foreign  t,  Eoglisb  Apples. 

Why  do  people  give  preferenee  to  foreign  Apples  ?  is  a  ques- 
tion Always  before  our  English  growers;  and  1  suppose  always 
will  be,  so  long  as  the  present  bad  fruit  culture  and  grading 
exists.  It  is  absolutely  deplorable  to  see  the  rubbish  our 
fiarmers  palm  oflF  upon  their  customers.  Herewith  I  send  you  a 
sample  of  Blenheim  Pippin  which  I  bought  from  a  farmer.  I 
also  enclose  a  sample  of  a  barrel  I  bought  in  the  market.  I 
have  selected  the  very  best  I  can  possibly  find  of  the  English 
grown ;  but  I  cannot  say  that  this  applies  to  the  foreigners  for 
they  are  so  very  much  alike  that  it  would  be  very  ^fficult  to 
select  any  as  best.  You  will,  I  am  sure,  agree  with  me  that 
the  trees  on  which  these  English  Apples  grew  must  \ye  in  a 
deplorable  state :  they  certainly  have  not  been  washed  for  a  very 
long  time,  and  I  should  say  they  have  not  been  pruned  either, 
yet  I  have  to  pay  more  for  this  rubbishy  fruit  tlian  for  the 
splendid  foreigners.  But  how  cheerful  one  would  do  th's  if 
they  were  worth  it  I  It  is  quite  impossible  to  send  these  to  the 
kitchen,  much  less  to  the  dining  room,  for  which  they  were 
intended.  When  will  our  English  farmers  wake  upP  Why  on 
earth  do  they  not  carry  out  the  instructions  given  free  by  the 
oounty  council  ?  How  it  grieves  one  to  have  to  buy  foreign 
Apples  when  we  miizht  grow  them  ourselves.  When  will  English 
farmers  understand  that  they  can  no  more  gix>w  good  Apples 
without  care  and  attention  than  they  can  grow  good  wneat, 
good  sheep  or  good  barley  ;  and  yet  there  is  money  in  well- 
grown  Apples.  You  will  obsei-ve  both  samples  are  Blenheim 
Pippins. — A. 

[Suffice  it  to  say  that  as  a  matter  of  appearance  the  English 
samples  were  disgraceful,  being  all  scabbed  and  cracked,  while 
the  foreigners  wer*  models  of  beauty  and  perfection.  If  these 
were  the  best  looking  of  the  English  Pippins,  what  were  the 
worst  likeP  Yet  they  clearly  beat  the  foreigners  in  point  of 
flavour.  There's  the  rub!  When  British  Apples  are  unsur- 
passed for  flavour  and  dietetic  excellence,  why  should  no  regard 
be  paid  to  ensure  good  arppearance  ?— En.] 

PlantiDg  Trees  on  the  Puidlse. 

The  space  set  apart  in  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  for 
"Readers*  Views"  is  evidently  appreciated,  and  it  is  a  healthy 
sign  to  see  various  matters  continually  taken  up  and  fully 
discussed.  Discussions  are  invariably  both  interesting  and 
instructive,  and  as  there  are  always  two  sides  to  every  ques- 
tion, much  may  be  learned  by  hearing  both  sides.  For  this 
reason  I  shall  certainly  take  the  remarks  of  Mr.  R.  Morse 
(page  535)  inthe  spirit  in  which  they  were  written.  Mr.  Moree 
says  he  has  proved  that  in  planting  trees  on  tihe  Paradise  the 
practice  of  sinking  the  union  a  little  below  the  surface  soil  *'is 
not  the  right  thing  to  do;**  because,  he  tells  us,  "that  if  the 
union  touches  the  soil  the  scion  will  emit  roots,**  .  .  .  and 
that  we  shall  "  have  practically  a  tree  on  its  own  roots.**  Yes, 
I  believe  we  all  admit  the  latter  point,  but  that  is  no  reason 
why  the  practice  is  wrong.  In  order  to  get  a  clear  grasp  of 
the  matter  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  i-eason  why  trees  are 
worked  on  various  stocks.  In  the  case  of  Apples,  one  of  the 
principal  objects  is  to  be  able  to  raise  quantities  of  trees  of 
approved  varieties  rapidly;  also,  when  tho^Crab  stock  is  used, 
to  give  weak-growing  varieties  greater  vigour  than  they  would 
show  if  grown  on  their  own  roots.  The  weak  point,  however, 
about  trees  on  the  Grab  is,  that  although  most  varieties  grow 
freely  enough  upon  it,  one  has  to  wait  some  years  before  much 
fruit  is  obtained.  The  introduction  of  the  Paradise  stock 
changed  all  this,  and  enabled  us  to  obtain  good  growth  com- 
bined with  early  fruitfulne.ss.  Observant  cultivators,  however, 
noticed  that  the  Paradise  stock  disliked  exp>osure,  especially 
during  hot  sea,sons,  the  result  being  that  the  bark  of  the 
stock  became  hard,  failed  to  swell  freely,  and  at  the  ix)int  of 
union  the  wood  and  bark  of  the  Apple  increased  in  size  more 
quickly  than  the  wood  of  the  stork,  causing  an  ugly  swelling  at 
that  point,  which  tended  to  impair  the  longevity  of  the  trees. 
The  practice  of  working  the  stock  nearer  the  soil  was  then 
adopted,  so  that  at  planting  time  the  union  might  be  buried, 
and  in  due  time  roots  be  emitted  from  the  Apple. 

Now,  under  such  circumstances  one  gets  the  combined  ad- 
vantage of  having  trees  on  their  own  roots  and  on  the  Para- 


dise. The  stock  in  the  first  place  induces  early  fruitful- 
ness;  then  just  as  the  trees  are- bearing  freely,  the  few  roots 
sent  out  from  the  Apple  wood  give  a  little  extra  vigour  which 
tends  to  promote  the  longevity  of  the  tree.  An  objection  some- 
times urged  against  the  Paradise  stock  is  that  alter  a  few  years 
the  trees  fail  to  make  enough  growth.  Covering  the  union  quite 
overcomes  that  objection. 

Now,  if  longevity,  combined  with  early  fruitfulness,  is  a 
bad  thing  to  aim  at,  then  Mr.  Morse  is  right ;  but  if  it  is  de- 
sirable in  a  tree,  then  Mr.  Morse  is  wiong.  Ajiyhow»  nursery- 
men have  come  to  tiie  conclusion  it  is  a  good  thing,  and  are 
in  oonsequenoe  working  their  trees  near  to  the  sou.  Mr.  G. 
Bunyard,  perhaps,  knows  more  about  stocks,  their  behaviour, 
and  influence  on  fruit  trees,  than  any  other  man  in  Britain, 
and  he  is  a  strong  advocate  of  sinking  the  union  below  the  soil 
at  planting  time.— G,  C. 


■  m»^  ■ 


The  lerlts  ol  Apples. 

"H.  D.*s**  good-natured  reference  to  my  errings  after  friendly 
generalisations  is  inspiring  to  a  would-be  pr<Hnoter  of  horti- 
culture generally,  and  fruit  cultivation  in  particular.  I  re- 
sei*ved  for  myself  a  gap  in  the  hedge  for  escape  from  under- 
valuing the  Charles  Robs  Apple,  and  I  will  now  acknowledge 
that  I  could  not  help  tasting  the  half  dozen  exhibits  of  the 
variety  at  the  annual  fruit  show  at  Westminster,  as  judges  had 
preceded  me  in  the  educative  (or  coight  I  to  say  educating  ?) 
lesson.  The  first  prise  fruit  was  excellent  in  flavour,  but  all 
the  i^st  of  the  series  fell  under  my  adverse  criticism. 

I  must  not  omit  in  this  connection  to  state  that  I  had  a 
kindly  letter  from  the  originator  of  the  variety,  who  draws 
my  attention  to  a  presumed  error  I  committed  m  attributing 
the  origin  of  the  variety  to  a  cioss  between  the  Ribston  and 
Peasgood*s  Nonesuch,  instead  of  Cox's  Orange  in  place  of  the 
former.  I  had  not  mejitioned  the  latter  in  this  connection, 
taking  it  for  granted  my  knowledge  of  the  fact  might  be 
assumed. 

As  to  Gravenstein,  my  protege,  I  am  convinced  that  its 
quality  is  more  unknown  than  unappreciated.  There  was  a 
correspondence  in  the  columns  of  "The  Gardeners'  Chronicle'* 
a  few  years  ago  where  considerable  testimcHiy  in  its  favour 
from  head  gardeners  was  in  evidence.  Tne  confirmatory 
opinion  referred  to  in  my  remarks  concerning  fruit  growers 
aimed  at  Mr.  Poupart,  and  his  judgment  would  carry  weight. 
But  there  is  even  more.  In  September  last  I  took  several 
Gravenstein  Apples,  just  picked,  to  Covent  Garden  and  sub- 
mitted tliem  to  a  trial  by  some  of  the  great  fruit  dealers.  The 
discussion  attracted  the  attention  of  adjoining  stalls  to  the 
task  of  forming  an  estimate.  Applause  was  general,  and  re- 
marks like  this  were  made,  "I  would  not  have  believed  that 
the  fresh  picked  British  product  so  totally  eclipses  the  imported 
Canadian  sample."  It  was  further  confirmed  by  the  statement 
made  by  two  of  the  present  company,  that  tney  knew  from 
personal  experience  that  the  Gravenstein  in  Canada  is  a  very 
superior  Apple  to  what  remains  of  it  after  croEsing  the  Atlantic. 
But  to  see  fine  Canadian  barrels  open  at  Covent  Garden  is  in 
itself  a  si^ht  and  treat,  for  the  brilliant  crimson:  streaks  and 
the  appetising  bright  yellow  ground  colour  is  hardly  matched 
by  a  single  other  variety  of  Apple.  With  this  thus  accredited 
luscious  dessert  fruit  on  the  table,  who  would  give  a  thought 
to  James  Grieve?  With  all  "H.  D.*s**  protestations  as  to 
Gravenstein  being  admissible  among  the  first*  eighteen  only,  its 
various  attractions  place  it  after  Cox's  Orange  only,  if  not  on  a 
par  with  it.  As  to  Ribston,  best  from  the  tree  at  the  end  of 
September,  it  perhaps  repels  a  few  by  its  firmness,  but  I  will 
concede,  "  How  happy  I  could  be  with  either  if  the  other  dear 
charmer  is  away."  Old  as  I  am,  I  am  a  greater  learner  as  I 
grow  older.  I  sincerely  share  our  great  Huxley's  convictions  in 
that  respect.  If  any  grower  of  first  clafis  qualities  of  James 
Grieve  (nay,  why  not  be  impartial  and  include  Charles  Ross) 
would  send  me  a  few  good  flavoured  Apples  of  those  varieties,  I 
would  severely  try  to  get  round  the  comer,  and  be  grateful  in 
addition. 

As  to  tree  planting,  also  referred  to  by  "H.  D.,**  and 
"heeling  in,"  that  is  one  of  those  national  weaknesses  that 
attach  to  most  British  fruit  growens.  It  is  not  considered 
worth  doing  on  its  own  account,  but  at  best  as  another  basket 
for  eggs,  done  perfunctorily.  It  is  here  where  heeling-in 
affoixls  probably  relief  from  doing  all  things  at  the  right  time. 
Land  should  be  in  order  and  tree  stations  dug  a  month  before 
planting  for  purposes  of  aeration  and  mellowness.  Not  carry- 
ing out  the  removal  of  alternate  trees  planted  doubly  clqse  l«j 
another  of  those  phases;  of  neglect  that  fruit  plantations  suffer 
from  by  contagion  from  orchard  practices. 

The  depth  of  planting  trees  in  relation  to  the  junction  of 
graft  and  stock  I  consider  an  open  problem.  One  little  matter 
rai.sed  by  me  not  referred  to  by  "H.  D.,*'  is  the  diaking  of 
trees  in  situ  in  the  process  of  planting;  nor  is  it  perhaps  so 
e,ssential  a  point,  but  is  only  so  on  one  condition.  The  tree 
would  not  i-equire  shaking  at  all  if  the  soil  to  fill  in  between  the 
smaller  roots  l>e  sufficiently  dry  and  friable.  This  is  most 
essential.       After  planting  the  site  should   be  surrounded   by 
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a  ridge  of  soil,  so  that  copious  watering  may  successfully  pene- 
trate. Who  u  the  planter  wh<$  docs  any  watering,  and  bow 
many  more  do  not  ?  This  and  similar  stages  in  garden  opera- 
tions mean  much  toward  the  difference  between  success  and 
good  profits,  or  oontrary  perfunctoriness  and  disappointment. 

I  remember  reading  the  sorrowful  tale  of  "  A  Grower"  whose 
young  plantation,  three  years  from  planting,  and  which  he 
wrote  was  makine  such  splendid  growth,  was  well  nigh  ruined 
in  the  last  week  of  August  b^  fierce  gales  and  wet  that  bent  and 
tore  to  pieces  the  bulk  of  his  plantation  of  bushes.  I  enquired 
of  Jiim  in  the  next  number  whether  he  was  attending  regularly 
to  summer  pruning,  for  had  he  dosie  so  as  he  should^  about  t^e 
middle  of  Ausust,  the  reduced  exposure  of  reliered  branch  and 
foliage  woul<r  probably  have  preyented  serious  harm  being 
done.  The  grower's  reply  was  characteristic  of  the  situation. 
How  oould  be  be  expected  to  find  time  amidst  his  other  work 
for  such  extra  workr  Precisely!  How  ooukL  lie,  by  attempt- 
ing to  do  more  than  he  oould  do  with  an  insufficiency  of  hands? 

An  enormous  quantity  of  A^les  are  gathered  prematurely, 
with  the  result  m  their  becoming  tough  before  they  are  con- 
sumed. The  waste  of  quality  is  enormous.  It.  moreover,  helps 
to  glut  markets.  In  a  glut,  foreseen  quite  early  enough,  severe 
thinning  is  a  certain  cure,  Plums  even  included,  were  they 
grown  on  bush  trees,  notwithstanding  much  talk  to  the  con- 
trary, unless  sheer  stupidity  as  to  mercantile  ways  in  market- 
ing is  super-added  to  ignorance  in  other  respects,  notably 
co-operation*  Denmark  learns  and  co-operates^  and  as  a  conse- 
quence now  sends  us  fifteen  millions  sterling  worth  per  annum, 

against  quasi-nil  twenty  years  ago H.  £L  Raschbn,  Sidcup, 

Kent,  December  2,  .1907. 


With  much  that  is  in  Mr.  H.  H.  Raschen's  article  on 
page  488  I  fully  agree;  but  I  do  not  see  eye  to  eye  with  him 
over  the  insect  pests.  In  seasons  of  plenty  perhaps  it  may 
not  be  a  misfortune  altogether  for  insects  to  partially  thin  the 
crop,  but  these  creatures  are  equally  destructive  when  Apples 
are  scarce,  and  crops  are  so  light  that  we  would  not  willingly 
lose  a  single  specimen.  I  do  not  quite  see  how  one  is  to  wage 
war  against  insect  foes  in  seasons  of  scarcity,  when  it  is  quite 
obvious  they  are  not  wanted,  and  encourage  them  to  thin  the 
fruit  when  trees  are  laden  to  excess.  It  is  obvious  that  we 
must  either  fieht  insect  foes  or  leave  them  to  do  their  worst, 
irrespective  or  crops;  and  whereas  it  is  possible  to  thin  fruit 
when  trees  are  too  heavily  laden,  we  cannot  put  it  back  when, 
say,  in  a  poor  season^  pests  have  thinned  the  fruit  almost  to 
vani-shing  point. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Raschen  believes  in  planting  fruit  trees  thickly 
and  removing  alternate  specimens  after  a  few  years.  No  doubt 
your  correspondent  does  ipove  them,  so  he  is  quite  right ;  but 
so  long  as  human  nature  remains  what  it  is,  I  should  not  recom- 
mend the  practice  generally.  The  trees  remain  till  they  are 
overcrowded  and  too  large  to  move,  and  the  only  course  then  is 
to  cut  every  other  one  out.  Yes,  but  wait ;  those  overcrowded 
trees  have  just  come  into  bearing,  and  it  takes  more  courage 
than  the  majority  of  people  are  possessed  of  to  cut  down  a  tree 
when  it  is  bearing,  so  the  overcrowding  gets  worse,  and  the 
orchard  or  plantation  becomes  a  veritable  forest.  In  view  of 
these  xxxssibilities  (and  one  sees  the  results  of  Kood  intentions 
never  carried  out  every  day),  I  must  support  "H.  D.*'  in  his 
contention  that  the  best  course  is  to  plant  at  the  distances  that 
the  trees  will  finally  stand. 

I  should  like  your  correspondent  to  have  stated  a  few  of 
hi^  dozen  good  reasons  why  he  has  no  faith  in  standard  trees, 
but  it  fseenis  to  me  to  be  altogether  a  question  of  conditions. 
Probably  in  Kent  it  is  better  and  more  convenient  to  plant 
bush  trees  under  cultivation,  but  in  the  West  of  England  most 
of  the  Apples  are  grown  as  standards  in  grass  orchards,  and  I 
•  can  assure  ypur  correspondent  that  under  suitable  conditions, 
provided  proper  care  is  given,  Apples  can  be,  and  are,  grown 
oti  orchard  standards  that  are  good  enough  for  any  purpose: 
and  tJiis,  at  any  rate  in  the  West,  is  a  good  and  economical 
system  of  fruit  culture,  as  cultural  expenses  are  small,  and  the 
turf  beneath  the  trees  is  useful  to  the  farmer.— H. 

The  objection  to  the  inclusion  of  Apples  peculiarly  liable  to 
canker  in  the  selected  number  of  varieties,  appears  to  me  a 
thoroughly  sound  one.  On  this  ground  Ribston  Pippin  cer- 
tainly should  not  have  been  included.  I  write  feelinrfy  on 
this  point,  as  I  am  about  to  have  a  row  of  this  variety,  planted 
seven  years  ago,  dug  up  for  firewood.  Mr.  St nij^nelf  would 
include  Potts's  Seedling  amone  the  selected  cooking  Apples. 
The  fruit  is  almost  unsurpassed ;  but  with  me,  even  on  light 
|wil,  the  variety  is  only  just  behind  Ribston  and  King  of  the 
Pippins  in  liability  to  canker.  I  should  be  glad  to  know 
whether  readers  generally  find  these  three  sorts  worse  for 
canker  than  almost  any  others.  With  me  they  are  b^  far  the 
most  cankered  among  thirty  varieties;  Oox's  Orange  is  fourth 
for  this  fault,  while  there  is  hardly  any  canker  among  the  other 
twentywsix  varieties.  Another  question  is  this:  Does  Bismarck 
commonly  fail  to  grow  properly  where  the  subsoil  is  sandy? — 

A  SOUTHEBN  GitOWEB. 


Oxera  pnlchtUa. 

With  refeuence  to  your  note  concerning  my  remarks  on 
Oxera  pulchella,  I  was  not  aware  that  it  had  already  been 
figured. in  your  pages.  I  may  say  that  I  have  only  seen  it  on 
on©  private  place;  but  to  my  own  knowledge  Messrs.  Veitch 
and  Sons,  Chelsea,  mention  it  in  their  catalogue  of  stove  plants 
(price  3s.  6d.)  for  the  past  seven  years. — A.  £i^glish. 


The  Extutslon  of  Fruit  CnllDre. 

In  reply  to  my  two  critics,  I  repeat  that  excellent  cooking 
Apples  were  sold  last  year  at  Is.  9d.  per  halfHsieve,  and  were 
Quoted  at  that  pnce  week  after  week.  I  sold  very  fair  Apples, 
firsts,  repeatedly  at  Is.  6d.,  not  only  in  a  local  market,  which 
I  oan  rarehr  beat^  but  also  in  London*  and  some  really  fine 
Warner's  Kings  and  Bramleys  made  only  Is.  8d. ;  while  some 
Lane  s,  fit  for  an  exhibition,  made  only  2s.  41d.  As  to  the 
Lane's  referred,  to  as  add  two  years  earlier  (a  season  of  great 
vield),  there  was  an  omission  in  my  letter.  They  were  offered 
by  one  of  the  largest  growers  in  the  South  of  England  at  2s.  6d. 
per  bushel,  1,000  bushels,  all  large  fruit,  and  the  salesman 
would  not  give  more  than  ^s.  3d.  per  bushel.  With  respect  to 
the  Plum  crop,  the  Evediam  growers  are  particularly  fortunate 
men.  as  I  noticed  week  after  week  tliat  the  prices  in  their  local 
market. were  higher  than  those  of  London,  and  equal  to  those 
of  Birmingham.  But  what  does  "W.'*  say  to  thousands  of 
Damson  trees*  having  been  left  unpicked  in  Kent?  That  is  a  fact, 
I  know,  for  relatives  of  mine  saw  them.  As  to  what  I  said 
about  the  prices  of  Gooseberries  and  Black  Currants,  the  price 
lists  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  fully  confirm  my  statements. 
Both  kinds  of  fruit  were  30  per  cent,  less  in  price  in  1907  than 
m  1906.  As  to  my  selling  badly,  I  have  tried  Midland  and 
Northern  markets  repeatedly,  without  any  advantage  after 
allowing  for  extra  nail  rates.  "W."  has  not  replied  at  all  .to 
tho  point  of  my  argument  as  to  the  wheat  supply,  which  was 
that  the  great  difference  between  the  prices  of  1906  and  1907 
cannot  be  due  to  an  encroachment  of  bread-eaters  upon  the 
supply  in  a  single  year.  He  says  that  "a  less  reserve  of  wheat 
is  held  over  from  year  to  vear^' :  but,  to  prove  that  he  is 
wrong,  I  quote  the  world'is  visible  supply  figures  from  Beer- 
bohm^s  "Com  Trade  List"  for  September  1,  the  beginning  of  a 
cereal  year,  for  ten  years,  in  quarters  of  eight  bushels:— 
1898,  6,221,000;  1899,  13,825,0t)0:  1900,  16,630,000;  1901, 
14,200,000;  1902,  9,996,000;  1903,  9,180,000;  1904,  10,926,000; 
1905,  10,930,000;  1906.  13,446,000;  1907,  15,200.000. 

I  object  to  the  "whipping-up"  of  any  branch  of  industry, 
whether  it  be  fruit  growing,  or  dairy  farming,  or  poultry  rear- 
ing and  egg  producing.  A  lot  of  "rot"  is  spoken  and  written 
about  keeping  foreign  butter,  ecfip,  and  fruit  out  of  the  country 
by  producing  more  of  each  at  nome.  We  can  keep  foreigners 
out  of  our  markets  only  by  underselling  them,  and  in  this  game 
of  "beggar  my  neighbour, '^  the  foreigners  would  not  be  the 
first  to  **cave  in.*' — A  Growbb. 


Tbe  British  Gardeners'  Association. 

In  the  issues  of  November  28  and  December  6  there  are 
several  communications  upon  this  subject,  and  two  of  your 
correspondents  denounce  trade  unionism  as  being  an  undesir- 
able policy  for  the  B.G.A.  to  adopt.  It  is  evident  they  do  not 
understand  the  principles  of  trade  unionism  or  they  would  not 
make  such  rash  statements  about  strikes  and  i>aid  agitators. 
The  ambition  of  these  organisations  is  to  settle  their  disputes 
by  reasonable  arbitration,  and  the  strike  is  only  resorted  to 
when  this  method  fails.  The  ideas  of  a  strike  should  be 
entirely  banished  from  the  mind,  as  it  is  that  which  keeps  a 
movement  like  the  B.G.A.  from  making  any  progrees.  Surelv 
the  time  is  ripe  for  the  organisation  of  gardeners,  and  we  shall 
be  doing  justice  to  cursives  and  other  fellow  gardeners  in 
€i8sociating  ourselves  with  any  body  which  has  for  its  objects 
the  educational  and  material  betterment  of  its  members.  To 
sug^st  that  the  employer  holds  the  whip  hand  because  garden- 
ing is  a  luxuTv  is  poor  argument.  The  gardener  is  as  necessary 
a  peiBon  as  the  doctor,  and  probably  more  so,  for  at  is  to  the 
parks  and  open  spaces  of  our  towns,  which  come  under  his  con- 
trol, that  we  may  look  for  an  improvement  in  the  s;eaeral  health 
of  our  citisens.  The  gardener's  social  position  is  at  nresent 
deplorable,  and  the  only  means  of  naising  the  standara  is  by 
united  effort.  The  impression  must  be  remo«ved  from  the  minds 
of  gardeners  that  their  only  duty  is  to  consider  their  employer. 
There  is  a  ereater  need  for  the  gardener  to  consider  his  position 
and  that  of  his  fellow  gardeners,  and  noake  an  attempt  to  lift 
himself  out  of  the  rut  into  a  befitting  social  position,  and  which 
shall  place  him  and  his  profession  on  a  par  with  otiier  sections 
of  workers  who  are  at  present  receiving  benefits  whUAi  are  the 
outcome  of  organisation.  Those  who  have  the  welfafe  of  them- 
selves and  fellow- workers  at  heart  should  not  hesitate  in 
associating  themselved  with  the  B.G.A. ,  and  in  doing  so  they 
will  help  to  support  a  tnie  uplifting  movement.— A  Msmbbr. 
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A  Selection  From 

DE88SBT 

Name. 

Beaatj  of  Bath      

Mr.  Qladstone         

iDevonshire  Qoarrenden   ... 

Ladv  Sadeley  

Irian  Peach 

Woroestershire  Pearmain... 

James  Grieve         

Mother  Apple         

Mar^ 

^Xiiigr  of  the  Pippins 

Adam's  Pearmain  ... 

Mannin^ton's  Pearmain  ... 
♦Cox's  Oran^  Pippin 

Alling:ton  Pippin     

♦Blenheim  Orange 

♦Bibston  Pippin        

♦Claygate  Pearmain 

Scarlet  Nonpareil 

Stnrmer  Pippin       


Our  Apple   Election. 

VABISnE!>. 

Season. 
Jnlv  and  Anrnst. 
Mid-Joly  and  Angust. 
Angast  and  September. 
Aagoat  and  September. 
Early  Angfnst. 
September  and  October. 
September  to  NoTember. 
October. 

October  and  November. 
October  to  Febmary. 
November  to  January. 
November  to  Febmary. 
November  to  April. 
November  to  February. 
November  to  February, 
November  to  February. 
January  to  March. 
January  to  April. 
March  to  June. 


CcLiNABT  VABirnie. 


Name. 

Lord  Groevenor       

Lord  Nuffield  

•Po'jU*  Soedlingr       

Eoklinville  Seedling  

Stirling  Castle         

Grenadier      

♦Warner's  King        

Bismarck       

Peasgood's  Nonesuch       

Tower  of  Glamis 

Newton  Wonder     

Lane's  Prince  Albert        

♦Blenheim  Orange 

Lord  Derby 

Golden  Noble  

Norfolk  Beauty       - 

Bramley's  Seedling 

♦Dumelow's  Seedling  (Wellington) 

AlfristoD        

Annie    Elizabeth      

^  Subject  to  canker 


Season. 
August  and  September. 
August  and  early  September. 
August  and  September. 
September  and  October. 
September. 
October. 

October  and  November. 
October  and  November. 
October  to  December. 
October  to  December. 
November  to  May. 
November  to  April. 
November  to  February. 
November  and  December. 
November  to  January. 
December  and  January. 
December  to  April 
December  to  June. 
January  to  March. 
March  and  April, 
on  clay  soil. 


Treatment. of  a  Young  Orcliard. 

In  looking  over  a  farm  eome  time  ago  I  was  Bpecially  in- 
terested in  a  newly-planted  grass  orchard  of  considerable 
extent.  The  trees  were  tall  standard  Apples  with  a  few  Pears 
of  the  same  form,  and  the  idea  of  the  planter  was  that  the 
value  of  the  meadow  would  not  be  lessened  for  the  sheep  and 
poultry  to  which  he  intended  to  devote  it.  while  after  a  year  or 
two  liie  trees  would  begin  to  bear  and  the  fruit  would  have  a 
steadily  increasing  value.  This  seemed  all  right  in  theory, 
and  there  it  was  in  visible  practice,  some  fifty  sheep  with  a 
hundred  or  two  fowls.  The  planting  of  the  trees  had  occupied 
the  spare  farm  labour  for  three  winters,  and  fortunately  for 
most  of  the  trees,  they  had  had  one  or  two  wet  seasons  to  begin 
with,  1902  and  19^.  It  was  doubtless  owing  to  this  that 
almost  the  whole  of  the  trees  had  lived,  except  one  or  two, 
which,  grafted  standard  high,  had  had  the  grafts  blown  out. 

When  one  came  to  inspect  the  orchard,  as  it  now  was,  one 
was  filled  with  regret  that  such  splendid  trees  as  many  of  them 
were  should  be  spoilt  for  the  want  of  due  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience. In  the  firot  place,  when  the  trees  were  planted  the 
turf  was  rouglily  relaid  over  the  soil  when  it  had  been  filled  in, 
and  there  was  no  attempt  anywhere  to  keep  a  space  clear  from 
grass. 

Then  the  branches  of  the  trees  had  not  been  cut  since  they 
left  the  nursery.  The  result  was  that  the  trees  had  made  but 
little  growth,  the  branches  of  many  had  a  downward  tendency 
owing  to  the  weight  of  fruit  they  had  been  allowed  to  bear, 
and  most  of  them  seemed  to  be  developing  fruit  buds  more 
freely  than  one  would  want  to  see  even  on  dwarf  trees. 
The  owner  spoke  with  special  satisfaction  of  the  early 
fruitfulness  of  the  trees,  and  it  certainly  was  remarkable  in 
standards,  especially  with  the  trees  of  Blenheim  Orange,  but  to 
one  looking  to  future  results  the  outlook  was  not  at  all  encourag- 
ing. It  was  an  illustration  of  the  art  of  how  not  to  do  it  m 
Apple  culture,  ana  it  suggested  to  my  mind   that    the    owner 


was  not  alone  in  spoiling  a  young  orchard  for  want  of  know- 
ledge, and  that  a  few  notes  on  the  subject  might  be  useful. 

As  regards  grass  and  young  fruit  trees,  its  injury  to  the  trees 
has  been  very  conclusively  proved.  I  know  of  three  standard 
Apple  trees  of  the  same  Variety  planted  in  the  same  soil  and 
situation  at  the  same  time,  but  in  one  case  grass  was  allowed 
to  grow  right  up  to  the  stem  from  that  day  to  this ;  in  another 
case  it  was  allowed  to  grow  up  to  the  stem  for  a  few  years,  and 
then  cleared  away  within  a  radius  of  2ft  to  3ft*,  while  in 
the  third  case  a  clear  space  had  been  maintained  ever  since  the 
tree  was  planted.  The  result  is  that  to-day  the  last  -named  tree 
is  two  or  three  times  as  large  as  the  second,  and  this  is  much 
larger  than  the  first.  The  experiments,  too,  at  the  Woburn 
Fruit  Farm  in  this  matter  have  been  most  striking,  and  are 
now  world-famous.  The  report  says  that  *'no  ordinary  form 
of  ill-treatment,  including  even  a  combination  of  bad  planting, 
growth  of  weeds,  and  total  neglect,  is  so  harmful  to  the  trees 
as  growing  grass  round  them."  The  result  of  weighing  some 
trees  which  had  been  planted  four  years  showed  that  the  gi«ss- 
grown  trees  had  not  increased  by  more  than  about  two-tnirds 
of  their  original  weight,  whilst  the  trees  kept  free  from  grass 
had  increased  in  weight  from  ten  to  thirteenfold.  Surely  the 
last  word  has  been  said  on  this  subject.  The  clear  space  round 
the  tree  should  have  a  hoe  run  over  it  two  or  three  times  dur- 
ing the  summer  to  keep  down  the  weeds. 

Then  as  regards  pruning  the  trees  at  the  time  of  planting. 
Ix>oking  to  future  results— and  with  a  long-lived  tree  like  a 
standard  Apple  these  are  everything— the  first  thing  to  do  is 
to  get  a  goocf  strong  system  of  branches  able  to  support  a  weight 
of  rruit.  If  the  branches  are  not  shortened  at  the  time  of  plant- 
ing they  will  form  fruit  buds  instead  of  the  good  strong  shoots 
we  want  to  form  the  future  main  branches  of  the  tree.  There- 
fore the  weaker  the  shoota  of  the  previous  season  the  harder  they 
should  be  cut  back,  not  only  at  the  time  of  planting,  but  after 
a  season^s  growth  as  well,  taking  care  not  to  get  too  many 
branches  or  there  will  be  a  congestion  of  growth,  and  such  trees 
are  never  fruitful,  at  least  whilst  young  and  vigorous.  Where 
another  branch  is  wanted  it  can  always  oe  obtained  by  {shorten- 
ing the  nearest  shoot  to  a  bud  pointing  in  the  desired  direction. 
After  the  s(HK)nd  sc^ason's  growth  has  been  regulated,  the  trees, 
should  want  but  little  pruning,  only  taking  care  to  cut  right  out 
from  the  point  of  origin  all  shoots  that  are  badly  pl«M»d,  such  as 
those  which  intercross  with  other  shoots,  or  are  weakly  or  irre- 
gular in  growth.  No  one  shoot  on  a  tree  should  be  allowed  to 
take  the  lead,  such  a  one  being  pinched  early  in  the  summer, 
and  if  not  subdued  by  that,  cut  it  clean  out.  The  trees  should 
ho  watched  during  the  spring  and  early  summer,  and  any  shoots 
from  unsuitable  parts  of  the  trees  rubbed  out  in  their  young 
state,  so  as  to  divert  the  sap  to  the  permanent  branches. 

As  regards  fruiting,  standard  trees  should  not  be  allowed  to 
produce  any  for  the  first  two  years,  and  better  still  for  the  first 
three  years.  In  the  orchard  referred  to  at  the  commencement 
of  this  article  some  of  the  branches  had  assumed  a  weeping 
character  owing  to  their  having  borne  several  fruits.  Such 
branches  never  regain  their  proper  position,  and  it  should  be 
l>orne  in  mind  that  when  a  brancn  is  depressed  below  the 
horizontal  position  it  seldom  makes  any  more  strong  growth, 
certainly  not  such  as  to  form  the  framework  of  the  future  tree. 

As  regards  manuring,  if  the  soil  is  moderately  fertile  none  is 
really  necessary  until  the  trees  begin  to  carry  heavy  crops  of 
fruit,  though  addressing  of  basic  slag  at  the  rate  of  four  hundred- 
weight to  the  acre  on  land  deficient  in  chalk  often  has  a  bene- 
ficial eflFect.  It  is  simply  Ti-asting  nitrogenoiis  manure  to  give 
it  to  young  trees  in  healthy  growth  with  a  large  area  of  fertile 
soil  from  which  they  can  collect  their  food.  Any  help  afforded 
in  this  way  by  sheep  or  poultry  will  help  to  make  good  the 
ab^raction'of  nourishment  by  the  grass.  And  here  it  may  be 
said  that  horses  and  cattle  should  never  be  allowed  in  a  young 
orchard,  as  they  are  bound  to  do  some  damage  unless  the 
trees  are  very  carefully  protected  with  some  enclosure,  such 
as  trees  have  in  parks,  and  this  comes  very  expensive  if  there 
are  a  number  of  trees.  The  trees  need  attention  after  they 
have  been  planted  a  couple  of  years  to  see  that*the  stems  have 
room  to  swell  where  they  are  tied  and  are  not  getting  chafed, 
and  also  that  they  are  securely  tied,  for  often  the  tying  material 
decays  before  it  is  noticed,  and  then  in  a  gale  the  trees  are 
detached  from  their  moorings  and  may  suffer  irretrievable 
damage.  If  the  roots  of  the  tree  are  wrenched  by  the  force  of  the 
tree  being  blown  over  it  mc^ns  the  destruction  of  the  fibrous 
portion  of  the  roots,  and  is  therefore  worse  them  taking  them 
up  and  replanting  them. 

A  look-out  should  be  kept  for  the  first  appearance  of  canker. 
It  should  be  cut  out  with  a  clean  cut,  and  the  wound  covered 
over  with  some  grafting  wax  or  other  material  for  keeping  out 
disease  germs  before  the  wound  has  healed.  Spring  or  early 
summer  is  the  best  time  to  do  this,  as  the  wounds  heal  up  more 
quickly  then  than  at  any  other  time.  In  its  very  early  stages 
the  spores  of  the  fungus  may  be  killed  by  the  affected  part 
having  a  strone  solution  of  softsoap  well  washed  in.  The  same 
application  will  desstroy  effectively  any  American  blight  or 
woolly  aphis  which   makes   its  appearance.       If  either  th^'*    or 
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canker  gains  edmiseion  into  an  orclwrd  it  will  spread  with  alarm- 
ing rapidity  if  not  taken  in  hand  in  time. 

The  care  necessary  to  make  a  young  orchard  a  success  has 
been  dealt  with  very  briefly,  but  enough  has  been  said  to 
show  that  the  work  of  making  an  orchard  is  by  no  means  finished 
when  the  trees  are  planted. — A.  Pbttb. 


Societies. 


Royal  Hortioultaral,  Dec.  lOth. 

The  exhibition  on  Tuesday  last  was  smaller  than  any  since 
the  spring.  The  chief  features  were  Mr.  G.  F.  Moore's  magni- 
ficent bank  of  orchids,  chiefly  Cypripediunus,  for  which  a  gold 
medial  was  awarded.  Mr.  C.  F.  Kaphael,  from  Shenley,  con- 
tributed a  large  oyal  group  of  Carnations  in  pots,  many  of 
them  being  excellent  Malmaisons.  There  were  several  small 
fruit  displays.  The  most  remarkable  new  plant  was  Montanoa 
bininnatifida.  In  the  afternoon  Prof.  F.  8.  Salmon,  from 
Wye  CoHege,  lectoired  on  "Fungus  Peats  and  How  to  Combat 
Them/'  illustrated  with  Jantern  slides. 

Frail  and  Yegetable  Csmmlttee. 

Present :  Mr.  Geo.  Bunyard  (in  the  chair) ;  with  Messrs. 
J.  W.  Bates,  George  Woodward,  Alex.  Dean,  Geo.  Keif,  Wm. 
Pope,  W.  Fyfe,  A.  R.  Allan,  H.  Parr,  H.  Markham,  Edwin 
Beckett,  Thoe.  Coomber,  Joseph  Davis,  John  Lyne,  G.  Rey- 
nolds, Owen  Thomas,  J.  Jaques,  J.  Mclndoc,  W.  Poupart,  and 
A.  H.  Pearson. 

Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  exhibited  six  plants, 
hybrids  between  Savoy  and  Brussels  Sprouts  and  between  Cab- 
bage and  Brussels  Sprouts.  These  cross-fertilisation  experi- 
ments have  been  earned  on  from  1900.  The  plants  bear  sprouts 
upocQ  their  stems  and  have  a  firm,  full-sized  Cabbage  at  the 

A  select  collation  of  richlv  coloured  Apples  and  some  Pears 
came  from  Viscount  Enfield  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  Markham), 
Wrotham  Park,  Barnet,  together  with  fine  bunches  of  Grapes, 
and  a  silver  Knightian  medal  was  deservedly  a^-«rded.  Except 
the  Grapes,  the  other  fruits  were  of  the  highest  exoeJlenoe. 
Lord  Llangattock  (gardener,  Mr.  Thoe.  Coomber),  The  Hendre, 
Monmouthshire,  stased  five  magnificent  Pineapples  of  the 
Smooth  Cayenne  and  Charlotte  Rothschild  varieties.  It  is  sel- 
dom one  s^es  home-grown  Pines  now,  but  bought-in  ones  could 
never  compare  with  such  as  these.  Samples  of  Tomatoes,  Lye's 
Early  Gem,  distinguished  by  free  croopmg,  good  size,  exceed- 
ing brightness  of  colour,  and  firm  flesb. 

The  Earl  of  Harrington,  Elvaston  Castle  Gardens,  Derby 
(gardener,  Mr.  Goodacre),  staged  fifteen  bunches  of  Grapes, 
oomprising  five  of  Gros  CoJnian,  and  the  rest  were  describea  as 
types  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  the  kinds  being  Elvaston  tvpe, 
with  long,  shoulderless  bunches;  Tyninghame  type,  broad  at 
the  shoulders ;  Bowood  type,  broad  as  well  as  long ;  Charleville 
type,  necu*Iy  resembling  the  last,  and  the  Glamis  type,  which 
resembled  tne  Bowood.  Are  these  not  largely  due  to  the  thin- 
ning? Very  different  samples  can  be  cut  from  even  the  same 
Vine.     (Silver  Knightian  medal.) 

Messrs.  Geo.  Masse v  and  Sons,  Spalding,  filled  the  length 
of  one  table  with  a  collection  of  Potatoes.  A  silver  Banksian 
medal  was  given. 

Orehid  Committee. 

Present:  Messrs.  Jam^  O'Brien,  de  B.  Crawshay,  W. 
Boxall,  Walter  Cobb,  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Wm.  Bolton,  F.  Men- 
teith  Ogilvie,  H.  Little,  F.  W.  Bond,  J.  Charlesworth,  A.  A. 
McBean,  A.  Dye,  Frederick  J.  Hanbury,  W.  H.  Young,  H.  G. 
Alexander,  C.  J.  Lucas,  W.  P.  Bound,  H.  A.  Tracy,  H.  Ballan- 
tine,  F.  J.  Thome,  W.  H.  White,  J.  Wilson  Potter,  G.  F. 
Moore,  and  W.  A.  Bilney. 

Cvpripediums  were  again  the  chief  prevailing  feature. 

Bl.  W.  Perry,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Jas.  Buckingham),  Hill- 
thorp.  Upper  Norwood,  S.E.,  had  a  small  group  of  seaaonable 
orchics,  chaefly  Cypripediums.  Messrs.  Edgar  and  Co.,  South 
Woodford,  also  brought  Cypripediums ;  and  another  selection 
came  from  Messrs.  Heath  and  Son,  Cheltenham,  who  also  had 
Plumbago  rosea  (stove  plant).  Messrs.  Charlesworth  showed 
Lycaste  Skinneri  alba,  lonopsis  paniculata,  Trioopilia  suavis, 
Gomezia  planifolia,  and  various  other  things.  (Silver  Banksian 
medal.)  Messrs.  Bull  and  Sons,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  were 
represented  by  Cypripediums  and  stove  foliage  plants.  (Silver 
Banksian  medal.)  Drewett  O.  Drewett,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr. 
Jas.  Renwick),  Riding-mill-on-Tyne,  contributed  a  nice  collec- 
tion of  Cypripediums.  T.  D.  Godman,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  M. 
Moody).  South  Lodge,  Horsham,  contributed  Galanthes  in  grand 
form,  tne  racemes  of  the  majority  being  fully  3ft  long,  though 
only  one  was  allotted  to  each  bulb  and  pot.  These  made  a  fine 
show.  There  were  also  good  pieces  oF  Vanda  csenilea,  Cypri- 
pedium  Leeanum  giganteum,  AngrsDcum  sesquipedale,  and 
otbpT  orchi'^s.     (Silver  Flora  medal.) 


G.  F.  Moore.  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Pa^e),  Chardwar, 
Bourton-on-the-Water,  Gloucester,  filled  the  entire  table  at  the 
west  end  of  tie  hall  with  Cypripediums,  which  were  relieved 
with  masses  of  Dendrobium  Fhalsdnopsis  in  several  varieties; 
also  well  flowered  Onoddiums  varicosum  Rogersi.  The  collection 
of  Cypripediums  must  have  extended  to  doeens  of  varieties,  and 
it  was  difficult  to  see  where  the  difference  was  between  some  of 
them.  A  very  noticeable  feature  throughout  was  the  vigour 
and  health  of  the  plants,  and  in  Mr.  Page  the  owner  of  this 
magnificent  collection  has  a  clever  cultivator.  We  noticed,  as 
the  most  distinct,  the  following  Cypripediums  :—Fairrieantlm, 
iusigne  Amy  Moore^  insigne  SandersB  (a  grnnd  lot),  tnsigne 
Harefield  Hall ;  Thalia  Mrs.  F.  WiBllesley,  Leeanum  giganteum. 
Triumphans  (very  ricLO;  Arthurianum,  Memorial  Moensi,  and 
insigne  Perfection.  There  were  some  large  specimen  plants 
b€KBU*ing  two  to  three  docen  flowers,  but  the  majority  of  the 
plants  were  in  5in  and  Gin  pots.     A  ffold  medal  was  awarded. 

Messrs.  Cyphers  also  had  Cypripediums,  similar  to  their  pre- 
vious exhibits.  (Silver  Flora  medal.)  Messrs.  Hugjh  Low  and 
Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield,  brought,  among  other  ^thin^, 
Cypripedium  MaudisB,  Odontogloesum  crispum  (pure  white 
form),  O.  c.  Cooksonianum,  Cypripedium  niveum,  C.  Godfroyse, 
and  Cyp.  Madame  Jules  Hye.  .  (Silver  Banksian  medal.) 

Flond  CoBiBilitee. 

Present:  Mr.  Henry  B.  May  (in  the  chair);  w^ith  Messrs. 
Chas.  T.  Druery,  Geo.  Nicholson,  John  Green,  G.  Reuthe, 
James  Walker,  Wm.  Howe,  Chas.  Bick,  John  Jennings,  W. 
Bain,  Chas.  Dixon,  R.  W\  Wallace,  Herbert  J.  Cutbush,  Chas. 
E.  Pearson,  Chas.  E.  Shea,  Jas.  Douglas,  Wm.  Cuthbertaon, 
W.  P.  Thomson,  H.  J.  Jones,  and  E.  H.  Jenkins. 

A  beautiful  group  of  Malmaison  Carnations  oame  from  C.  F. 
Raphael,  Esq.,  Porter's  Park,  Shenley  (aardener,  Mr.  A. 
Grubb).  The  plants  were  chiefly  in  Gin  ana  7in  pots.  The 
varieties  were  Princess  of  Wales,  Britannia,  and  Enchantress. 
The  foliage  was  all  that  could  be  desired,  while  the  whole  group 
presented  a  clean  healthy  appearance.  (Silver-gilt  Banksian 
medal.) 

A  small  group  of  tree  flowering  Canuttions  came  from 
H.  J.  King,  Esq.,  Eastwell  Park,  Ashford  (gardener,  Mr.^  J.  G. 
Weston).  The  flower*  were  certainly  well  grown  and  'nicely 
arranged  in  vases  with  Asparagus  Sprengeri.  (Silver  Banksian 
medaL) 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  presented  a 
remarkably  bright  exhibit  occupying  an  entire  table.  The 
background  was  composed  of  groups  of  Jaoobinia  ooccinea  and 
the  yellow  form  J.  chrysostephana,  well  flowered  plants  of 
Leonotis  Leonurus,  with  palms  and  ferns.  The  winter-flower- 
ing Begonias  were  in  splendid  form,  and  larjge  batches  of 
Success,  Julius,  Mrs.  Heal,  Agatha,  and  Ensign  were  noted, 
while  Luculi]^gratissima  attracted  much  attention.  (Silver-gilt 
Banksian  medal.) 

Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  exhibited  a  small  group  of 
Montanoa  hipinnatifida,  a  very  striking  plant  both  in  foliage 
and  flowers ;  also  a  new  perpetual  flowering  Rose,  named  Snow- 
storm, a  semi-double  white  form. 

Chrysanthemums  of  a  decorative  character  were  staged  by 
Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  Merstham,  jbhe  single  varieties  being 
most  attractive.  The  beet  were  Winnie  Wells,  yellow;  Ger- 
trude, white;  Doreen.  yellow;  Loma  Dando,  bluen  pink;  and 
Electric,  chestnut  red;  while  the  spidery  varieties  added  in- 
terest to  the  exhibit. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  again  demonstrated 
the  fact  that  asoiial  Pelargoniums  can  be  produced  in  the^last 
month  of  the  year  by  a  fine  display  of  single  varieties  in  vases. 
The  brilliant  colours  and  siae  of  the  flowers  were  unique.  To 
select  a  few  of  the  best  would  be  somewhat  difficult,  all  being 
so  good.  The  most  striking,  however,  were  Chas.  H.  Curtis, 
red  with  a  large  white  eye;  Caledonia,  pale  pink;  Queen  of 
ItalVj  soft  salmon;  Lady  Warwick,  white  with  a  purple  edge; 
Arabic,  bright  scarlet,  and  Carmania^  a  bright  rose.  (Silver 
Flora  medal.) 

Messrs.  H.  B.  May  and  Sons,  Upper  Edmonton,  staged  'a 
group  of  plants  on  the  floor  of  the  hall.  The  central  bay  was 
occupied  with  some  well  flowered  plants  of  Euphorbia  jacquinise- 
flora,  while  the  flanks  consisted  of  Begonia  Mrs.  L.  de  Roth- 
schild and  Poinsettia  pulcherrima.  A  few  palms  and  ferns 
judiciously  displayed  augmented  the  exhibit.  (Silver*  Flora 
medal.) 

From  Messrs.  J.  and  F.  Chatfield,  Southwick.  Sussex,  oame 
a  bronzy-buff  sport  from  Mdlle.  L.  L4de,  the  well-known  mauve 
market  variety,  and  possibly  in  better  form  might  be  useful  iox 
market  purposes. 

Messrs.  H.  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield,  made  a 
fine  display  of  winter  flowering  Carnations,  arranged  in  vases. 
The  best  vases  were  Beacon,  bright  scarlet ;  Aristocrat,  a  slori- 
fied  form  of  Nelson  Fisher;  Rose-pinK  Enchantress,  Lady 
Bountiful,  White  Perfection  (in  grand  form),  and  Winsor.  The . 
same  firm  also  staged  a  small  exhibit  of  Euphorbia  jacquinise-  ' 
flora,  with  a  few  pans  of  Cyclamen  Low's  Salmon  King.  (Silver 
Flora  medal.) 
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CertlfleatM  and  Awwds  of  UwAt. 

Br<isto^eattleya  Siren  (Major  Holford). — Parentage:  C.  Skinneri 
X  B.  Digbjaaa.  A  very  intereating  cross,  in  which  C.  Skiimeri  has 
had  very  marked  effect,  yet  the  flower  is  still  like  a  small  B.  Digbyano 
in. general  form.  The  flower  is  excellently  intermediate.  The 
colour  is  pnTplish-mauve  with  white  throat.  The  flowers  are  neat 
and  of  medium  size.    A.M. 

Cypripedium  Farrieanum  var,  Bla-h  Prince. — ^This  differs  from 
the  type  in  having  a  dark  puiplish  dorsal,  the  interspaces  between 
the  reins  being  white.    A.M. 

'Cypripedium  Beryl  (Major  G.  L.  Holford). — Parentage:  Mrs. 
.  M-ostyn  x  C.  Beckmanni.  A  bold  and  large  flower  of  great  beajity. 
The  ground  colour  is  bright  pea  green,  the  petals  rich  brown,  also 
the  pouch,  the  dorsal  spotted  with  black.    A.M. 

Lxlio^aitUya  Bertha  Foumier  tigrina  (Major  Holford,  C.I.O.}. — 
Parentage :  L.-c.  elegans  x  C.  anrea.  A  bright  and  nicely  shaped 
.  flower,  the  petaU  bronzy  carmine,  like  thepetafi,andthe  lip  purplish 
in  front  and  bronzy  pink  above.    A.M. 

Montanoa  hipinnatifida  (Paul  and  Sons,  IChesbunt). — Quite  a 
distinct  and  showy  plant.  They  were  exhibited  in  pots,  and  the  taller 
were  4ft  to  5ft,  growing  erectly  with  large  somewhat  fig-shaped  or 
deeply  pinnately-lobed  green  leayes,  borne  laterally.  The  flowers, 
which  are  composite;  are  in  large  branching  terminal  clusters. 
They  are  from  2in  to  3iin  in  diameter,  with  white,  stellate  petals  and  a 
rich  orange  disc.    A.M. 

Fear  Beurre  du  Nagham  (Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley). — An  excellent 
December  dessert  Pear;  fruit  wrinkled  at  the  stalk  like  Beurre 
Superfin.  pyriform,  broad  at  middle;  stalk  lin  long ;  akin  yellow 
covered  with  minute  dots ;  eye  set  in  a  deep  broad  basin,  with  erect 
and  closed  segments ;  flesh  white,  rich,  melting  and  delicious.    A.M. 

Sophro-cattleya  ewimia  Fowler^t  var.  (J.  Qumey  Fowler,  Esq.). — 
A  pretty  flower,  larger  we  think,  than  in  S.-c.  eximia,  and  of  richer 
deeper  colour.    F.C.C. 

R.H.S.  Solentlflc  Gmnmittee,  Not.  27th. 

Present:  Mr.  A.  E.  Bowles,  M.A.,  F.L.S.  (in  the  chair); 
Messrs.  E.  M.  Hoknes,  G.  S.  Saunders,  A.  Woreley,  W.  C. 
Woradell,  J.  Odell,  F.  J.  Baker,  G.  Gordon,  W.  Cuthbertson, 
and  F.  J.  Chittendien  (h<Mi.  sec.).     Visitor,  Mr.  Gumey  Wilfion. 

Hybrid  OscHiDfl.— Mr.  Chapman  showed  the  result  of  « 
cross  between  Oyprii>edium  insigne  Sanderse  and  C.  calloeum 
SandersQ  having  coloured  flowers.  Over  one  hundred  plants  of 
this  cross  had  flowered,  and  each  of  them  had  borne  coloured 
flowers,  although  the  parents  were  albinos.  The  cross  had 
been  effected  both  wiws  with  the  same  result.  The  two  albinos 
breed  true  from  seed.  The  flower  of  the  particular  specimen 
exhibited  was  coloured  much  in  the  same  way  as  those  of  the 
type  forms  of  the  species,  and  bore  great  resemblance  to 
G.  Leoniae  (C.  insigne  x  C.  callosum).  Be  also  showed  a  plant 
with  a  coloured  flower,  the  result  of  crossing  tli^  albino  forms 
C.  callosum  Sanderse  and  C.  bellatulum  album:  about  twenty- 
five  plants  of  this  conoss  had  flowered,  and  all  had  borne  coloured 
flowers.  A  third  plant  bore  a  ereat  resemblance  to  C.  insij^e 
BandersB,  and  had  been  raised  oy  crossing  that  form  with 
C.  Leeanum  giganteum  ( =  C.  insigne  x  C.  Spicerianum) ;  of 
the  offspring  of  this  cross  some  reverted  to  the  insigne  type, 
but  one  was  much  lighter,  and  was  crossed  again  with  C.  insigne 
SandersB,  giving  C.  x.  Sanactaous.  This  was  again  crossed  with 
G.  insigne  Sanderee,  and  the  plant  under  notice  was  the  result. 
The  continued  creeses  had  almost  brought  back  the  original 
G.  insigne  Sanderse.  This  form  had  in  its  composition,  said  Mr. 
Ghapman,  14/16  G.  insigne  Sanderse,  1/16  normal  C.  insigne, 
and  1/16  G.  Spicerianum. 

ORCHins  ^  AND  Fungi.— Mr.  Gumey  Wilson  referred  to  the 
theory  brought  forward  by  Prof.  Noel  Bernard  concerning 
symbiosis  between  the  orchids  and  certain  fungi  (see  Genetic 
Gonference  Report,  p.  392).  He,  working  in  conjunction  with 
Dr.  Fulton,  had  not  been  able  to  verify  the  observation  Prof. 
Noel  Bernard  had  made.  He  had  recently  placed  a  large 
number  of  imported  Odontoglossum  crJspum  in  contact  with 
some  Oak  leaves  which  had  been  thorouehiy  dried  for  some 
months ;  a  fungus  had  certainly  developed  upon  them,  but  it 
had  turned  out  to  be  the  common  Mushroom,  and  the  mycelium 
had  undoubtedly  been  on  the  Oak  leaves. 

Saxitraoa  Gotyledon.— Mr.  Saunders  showed  from  Mr. 
A.  O.  Walker,  F.R.H.S.,  a  specimen  of  this  plant  in  which  the 
flowers  had  been  rei>laced  by  terminal  rosettes  of  foliage 
leaves^  somewhat  fiimilar  to  the  plant  sent  some  time  since  by 
Mr.  Jenkins. 

Ergot  on  Ryegrass.— Mr.  Baker  drew  attention  to  the 
remarkable  frequent  occurrence  of  this  fungus  in  this  and  the 
I>a6t  few  years  m  North  Kent  on  Ryegrass  and  some  other  wild 
grasses.  Mr.  Odell  said  that  close  feeding  and  the  cleaning  of 
ditches  and  headlands  was  the  best  means  of  eradicating  the 
fungus. 

Malformed  Orchid.— Mr.  Odell  showed  a  specimen  of  the 
orchid  Selenipedium  oalurum,  in  which  the  lateral  petals  were 
oompletoly  suppressed,  while  the  dorsal  sepal  was  much  reduced 
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and  malformed.      A     similar    condition  is  frequently  seen  in 
8.  Sedeni. 

Ghrtbanthemum  Indicum  Hybrids.— Mt.  Smith,  of  Wey- 
bridge,  exhibited  flowers  of  hybrids  between  G.  inaicum  and 
cultivated  forms.  The,se  were  retained  for  further  examination. 
*  Diseased  Fern.— Mr.  Massee  reported  that  he  found 
abundance  of  mycelium  on  the  brown  spots  on  the  Todea  leaves 
but  no  fruit ;  the  fungus  was  therefore  indeterminable.  The 
rhizomorphs  shown  at  the  last  meeting  were  those  of  Armillaria 
melloa. 

National  ChryBanihemam,  December  ith  and  5th. 

The  early  winter  exhibition  of  the  N.C.8.  was  held  last 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  at  the  Grystal  Palace.  The  show  was 
distinctly  superior  to  that  of  its  hnmediate  forerunners  of  a 
corresponding  i>eriod.  The  competitions  were  quite  keen,  and 
the  produce  was  hif^hly  meritorious ;  the  baskets  and  vases  of 
Ghrysanthemums  being  quite  a  special  fAature,  and  never  have 
they  been  finer.  Altogether  there  were  thirty-four  distinct 
vase  displays  in  three  classes  set  apart  for  them ;  and  among 
the  foliage  utilised  were  ferity,  Draccena  Godseffiana,  bamboos. 
Dogwood^  Asparagus,  Crotons,  and  Eulalia.  There  were  two 
groups  in  competition,  but  Mr.  W.  Howe,  of  Streatham,  had  a 
^'walk  over"  m  each  instance.  In  the  miscellaneons  plant 
roup  he  staged  very  fine  samples  of  Poinsettias,  Lorraine 
'egonias,  LiRes  of  the  Valley,  and  Astilbes. 

Glass  1  was  for  eighteen  Japanese  blooms  in  not  less  than 
twelve  varieties.^  Mr.  J.  Preece,  eardener  to  Miss  Willmott, 
Warlev  Place,  Brentwood,  £ssex,  had  a  ma^ificent  set,  and 
won  the  place  of  honour.  His  blooms  com^ised  Mme.  Ober- 
thur  (magnificent),  Mrs.  J.  Bryant,  Mme.  P.  Kadaelli,  Algernon 
Davis,  J,  H.  Silsbury,  Mrs.  G.  Beech,  W.  H.  Whitehouse,  Mme. 
Garnot,  Mrs.  T.  Dalton,  G.  Gooding  (a  coarse  grower,  with 
open  centre),  Mme.  G.  Rivol,  Gen.  Hutton,  Mrs.  F.  W.  Vallis, 
and  F.  S.  Vallis.  Mr.  J.  Humphrey,  gaidener  to  the  Hon. 
Sydney  Holland,  Kneesworth  Hall,  Royston,  Herts,  was  second 
with  Mme.  Radaelli  and  Gen.  Hutton  very  ^ood.  Mr.  Mease 
came  third  out  of  nine  entrants.  There  was*a  keen  fight  in 
class  2,  for  a  dozen  distinct  Japanese  blooms.  Mr.  J.  Freece 
was  again  first,  liaving  W.  H.  Whitehouse,  Mnle.  Oberthur, 
Mme.  G.  Rivol,  F.  S.  Vallis,  J.  H.  Silsbury,  Mrs.  G.  Beckett, 
Valerie  Greenham,  Mme.  Carnot,  Mrs.  T.  IXalton,  Algernon 
Daviy,  Mrs.  J.  Bryant,  and  Beautj'  of  Lei^.  Sc^oona  came 
Mr.  A.  G.  Horton,  gardener  to  E.  T.  Boyd,  l3sq..  North  Frith, 
Tonbridge,  who  had  a  fine  Ghenon  de  L&he,  than  which  there 
is  nothing  prettier.  Mr.  W.  Mease,  Downside.  Leatherhead, 
came  third.  There  were  also  nine  entries  in  class  3,  for  the 
twelve  incurveds,  and  Mr.  Preece  once  again  led  easily  with 
specially  fine  flowers.  His  blooms  of  Frank  Hammond  and 
Duchess  of  Fife  were  suoerb.  Mr.  G.  J.  Hunt,  Ashtead  Park, 
Epsom,  was  second;  and  Mr.  W.  Mease  was  third. 

For  a  large  va<«e  of  Ghrysanthemums  in  class  14,  Mr.  J.  Lock, 
gardener  to  Sir  G.  Swinfin  Eady,  Oatlands  Lodge,  Weybridge, 
was  first  with  vellow,  pink,  and  white  Ghrysanthemums.  T?ie 
display  was  fully  dft  in  diameter,  and  stood  4ft  high.  Miss 
G.  B:  Golo  led  in  the  suoceeding  class,  and  Mr.  Lock  lollowed ; 
she  had  yellow  and  white  pompons,  and  some  tall  grasses.  Mr. 
Lock  also  had  pompons,  and  included  some  Spindle-tree  fruits; 
third,  Mr.  T.  Stevenson,  Woburn  Place,  Aadlestone.  There 
were  eight  competitors.  Mr.  T.  W.  Stevens,  gardener  to  W.  H. 
Stone,  Esq,  Lawrie  Park,  Sydenham,  led  for  the  large  vase  in 
class  18,  having  huge  blooms  of  Japs,  and  tome  sinj^es,  also  . 
foliage  of  Dracaena  Godseffiana.  Mr.  W.  Webb,  gardener  to 
J.  Ghapman,  Esq.,  Lawrie  Park  Road,  Sydenham,  came  second 
with  rich  golden  and  crimson  Japs;  and  Mr.  A.  Dunkley,  gar- 
dener to  Hugh  Kerr,  Esq.,  Ardgouan,  S.  Woodford,  third,  ont 
of  five.  In  tne  amateurs  section  the  premier  award  for  a  vase 
fell  to  Mr.  W.  Gooding.  Four  Elms,  Edenbridge,  Kent.  This 
was  a  rich  display  in  crimson,  russety-orange  ana  golden  yellow. 
In  class  6,  for  twelve  vases  of  singles,  Mr.  T.  Stevenson,  Wobum 
Place,  Aadlestone,  was  first,  having  W.  Rogers,  crimson-gold; 
Earlswood  Beauty,  creamy;  Belle  of  'Weybridge,  crimson; 
Eureka,  white:  Edith  Pag  ram.  purplish  ;  and  Grown  Jewel,  rich 
yellow.  Mr.  H.  Parr,  Trent  Park,  New  Barnet,  was  second ; 
and  Mr.  G.  Halsey,  Bidding's  Gourt,  Kent,  third.  There  were 
six  displays,  each  upon  a  table.  Miss  Gole,  of  Feltham,  had 
the  best  handbasket  of  Ghrysanthemums,  using  yellows  mainly. 
This  was  exceedingly  fine.  Mr.  J.  Lock  came  second.  There 
were  nine  displays.  For  six  Lorraine  Begonias  Mr.  G.  Mileham, 
Emlyn  House,  Leatherhead,  was  first ;  and  Mr.  H.  Parr,  Trent 
Park,  New  Barnet,  second.  These  plants  were  not  so  large  as 
many  we  have  seen,  but  they  were  certainly  good  specimens. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewisham,  London, 
S.E.,  again  contributed  a  magnificent  displav.  Among  the 
novelties  were  Mra.  Wynn.  a  fine  white  incurved;  Gertie  Gourts, 
a  rich  amaranth  Jap;  John  G.  Day,  a  terra  cotta  I'ed;  R.  C. 
Pulling,  a  rich  goloen  bronze  decorative  and  exhibition  Jap ; 
John  L.  Burgess,  deep  amaranth  purple,  and  a  lovely  sport 
from   it.     The  group  was  in   the   usual   Jonesian   style — huge 
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masses  of  big  blooms  in  grand  vases,  with  foliage  for  relief, 
and  baskets  of  smaller  decorative  blooms  upon-tlie  floor,  over 
a  sage-green  ground.  Moreover,  while  well  executed,  the  group 
was  extensive,  and  tho-e  who  saw  it  were  unanimous  tha^t.the 
largo  gold  medal  was  thoroughly  deserved.  Mr.  'Jones  there- 
fore makes  a  dignified  and  honourable  bow  in  retiring  from  the 
exhibition  arena  for  this  present  season. 

For  groups  of  Gloire  de  Lorraine  Begonias  Mes-sre.  Peed 
obtained  a  small  silver  medal.  A  similar  award  fell  to  Messrs. 
John  Laing  and  Sons,  Foi-est  Hill,  S.E.,  for  a  ^oup  of  Crotons. 
Messrs.  Wella  and  Co.,  litd.,  Merstham,  had  single  and  decora- 
tive Chrysanthemums,  and  received  a  large  silver  medal. 
Earlswooa  Beauty,  Kitty  Bourne,  and  Mrs.  Thompson  were 
the  best. 

Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  sent  zonal  Pelargoniums, 
sinter-flowering  Begonias— the  variety  being  Myra,  an  excel- 
lent carmine  flowered  subiect — and  a  bank  of  Chrysanthemums. 
Amone  the  latter  the  following  are  each  most  commendable: 
Mrs.  Filkins,  Theresa  Cherry,  Canneirs  Favourite,  and 
Gannell's  Late  Prolific,  each  white;  also  Lord  Brooke,  bronzy, 
and  Cannell's  White,  a  large  creamy  single.     (Gold  medal.) 

Winter-flowering  Carnation. 

The  third  annual  show  was  held  yesterday,  December  11,  at 
the  Botanic  Gardena,  Reijent's  Park.  It  proved  to  be  very 
successful,  and  considerable  enthusiaism  was  evident.  Mr.  Hay- 
ward  Mathias,  as  secretary,  and  the  committee  under  Mr.  J.  S. 
Brunton  and  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  had  the  arrangements  in  per- 
fect order.  Mr.  M.  Totld,  florist,  Edinburgh,  assiste<l  as  one 
of  the  judges. 

Four  varieties  were  certificated,  namely,  Winsor  (39  points) 
and  Melody  (31),  fix>m  Mr.  A.  F.  Dutton ;  Kose-pink  Enchantress 
(3o),  and  beacon  (30),  both  from  Messrs.  Hugh  Ix)w  and  Co. 

Section  A,  open  to  all  members.  Class  1,  collection  of  cut 
Carnations  (10ft  by  4ft),  Mr.  W.  H.  Page,  Tangley  Nurseries, 
Hampton,  wa.s  first  with  fine  blooms  of  Wnite  Perfection,  White 
Enchantress,  Gov.  Rocfievelt,  Britannia,  Beacon,  .  Rose-pink 
Enchantress,  Mi-s.  T.  W.  Lawson,  and  Enchantress.  There 
were  several  other  varieties.  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Swiss  Nursery, 
Faraham,  was  second  with  nice  bunches  of  Mrs.  H.  Burnett, 
Victory,  Fair  Maid,  Nelson  Fisher,  Mrs.  Patten,  Enchantress, 
and  HTarlowarden.  There  were  only  these  two  entries,  and  Mr. 
Mortimer's  blooms  were  distinctly  smaller  and  less  heavy. 

Colour  ClaMes. 
In  class  2,  for  thii-ty-six  whites,  Mr.  W.  H.  Lancashire, 
Guernsey,  beat  Mr.  G.  I^ange,  Hampton ;  and  third,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Page,  each  with  White  Perfection.  For  thirty-six  blush,  Mr. 
A.  Smith,  Enfield  Highway,  led;  Mr.  Page  second;  and  Mr. 
Lancashire  third,  each  with  Enchantress.  For  the  three  dosen 
li^ht  pink  or  salmon,  Mr.  A.  F.  Dutton,  Tver,  Bucks,  led  with 
Winsor  (rich  and  grand);  Mr.  A.  Smith,  Enfield  Highway, 
second,  with  Mrs.  H.  Burnett;  and  Mr.  Buniett  thiixl  with  the 
"ftame;  five  entries.  For  deep  pink  or  rose,  Mr.  Page  led  with 
Mrs.  I^awson ;  Mr.  W.  H.  Lancashire  se<>ond  with  ditto ;  and 
Mr.  Dutton  third.  The  latter  led,  however,  for  crimsons  with 
Harlowarden ;  Mr.  Page  next  with  Gov.  Roosevelt.  For  scarlet 
Mr.  Smith  was  an  easy  first  with  Britannia ;  and  for  any  other 
colour,  Mr.  Dutton  was  first  with  Imperial,  a  capital  rosy-pink 
fancy,  flaked  carmine;  seoondj  Mr.  Burnett  with  Mikado.  In 
the  succeeding  series,  in  which  the  foregoing  colours  were 
duplicated,  but  only  eighteen  blooms  of  each  shown,  the  win- 
ners were  Messrs.  Bell  and  Sheldon  for  whites  with  Lady 
Bountiful.  The  same  exhibitors  led  for  pinks  with  Enchantress ; 
Mr.  Mortimer  second  ;  and  Mr.  Hayward  Mathias  third.  Messrs. 
Bell  and  Sheldon  beat  Mr.  Mathias  for  light  pinks  with  Winsor 
and  Rose-pink  EnchantreFs  respectively.  The  Guernsey  firm 
again  won  for  crimsons  with  Tlie  President;  Mr.  Mortimer 
second  with  Nelson  Fisher ;  and  the  same  for  scarlets,  they 
having  Robert.  Craig;  Mr.  Mathias  second  with  Britannia.  For 
eighteen  of  any  other  colour  Mr.  Mathiai?  won  with  Helen 
Gould. 

NoN-coMPETiTiVE.— Messrs.  Bell  and  Sheldon,  Gastel 
Nurseries,  Guernsey,  had  a  splendid  group,  in  which  Sensation 
was  very  pretty,  salmon-buff,  with  tea-coloured  ed»?.  -  The 
best  of  the  other  varieties  were  staged  as  Enchantress,  Lawson, 
and  R.  Craig.  (Large  gold  medal.)  Messrs.  John  Peed  and 
Son,  West  Norwood,  were  also  represented  by  a  croup  of  good 
flowers.  Britannia  and  ^Irs.  Burnett  were  very  choice.  (Snver 
medal.)  Mr.  G.  lyange,  Hamoton,  also  had  very  good  blooms, 
showing  Beacon  in  grand  conriition.  (r>arge  isilver-gilt  medal.) 
Mr.  H.  Burnett,  St.  Margaret's  Vineries,  Guernsey,  again  dis- 
plaved  a  fine  assortment.  Lieut.  Peary  was  grand,  and  Aurora, 
a  rich  buff  yellow  fancy,  flaked  cannine,  seems  a  splendicl 
acfiuisition.  Mikado  (purplt),  and  several  other  newer  varieties 
and  seedlings,  were  o*i  vievv,  including  Marmion,  crimson  and 
white  edge,  vory  fragrant,  with  flowers  as  large  as  a  good 
Malmaison.  (Large  gold  medal.)  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co. 
had  the  most  exten-sive  collection.  (See  R.H.S.  report.)  (liarge 
Kilver-gilt  medal.)  A  groiip  of  Carnations  in  pots  came  from 
Mr.    Geo.   Englemann,   Saffron   AValden,   some  seedlings   being 


among  them.  (Large  silver-gilt  medal.)  Mr.  C.  F.  Rapbaer» 
group  of  pot  Carnations,  as  shown  the  day  previouslv  at  the 
R.H.S. ,  was  here  more  successful,  winning  a  gold  medal.  Mr. 
Raphael  (gardener,  Mr.  A.  Grubb),  Porter^  Park,  bn^nley,  won 
first  in  class  26,  for  a  group  of  Carnation  plants-— very  good 
Quality.  Mr.  W.  Homewood,  Hampton,  staged  a  bright  table 
display  of  a  new  ix)se-salmon  variety  named  Rose  Homewood, 
also  Eli&abeth. 

National   Sweet    Pea. 

The  annual  business  meeting  was  held  last  Friday  after- 
noon, December  6,  in  the  Hotel  Windsor,  Victoria  Street, 
Westminster^  when  Mr.  Leonard  Sutton  presided  over  the 
largest  meeting  the  society  has  had.  Mr.  Wm.  Cuthberteon  was 
elected  as  chairman  of  committee  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  Mr. 
E.  J.  Edwards  as  chairman  of  the  Floral  Committee.  Mr. 
Edwards  (Haydon  Hall,  Eastcote,  Middlesex),  is  a  keen 
amateur  Sweet  Pea  grower,  and  has  been  a  vice-president  ot 
the  society  for  several  years. 

We  have  had  to  hold  the  main  portion  of  "the  report,  which 
deals  with  the  trials  of  Sweet  Peas  at  Reading,  also  with  the 
new  varieties,  the  affiliation  scheme,  and  with  the  visit  of  Mr. 
W.  Atlee  Burpee,  of  Philadelphia,  who  now  offers  a  fifteen- 
guinea  challenge  cup.  The  two  outings  to  Reading  and  to 
Wisbech  were  highly  delightful.  The  membership  now  stands 
at  602.  The  '*  Sweet  Pea  Annual  *'  was  more  in  demand  than 
ever,  and  sales  amounted  to  £21,  and  a  good  issue  is  promised 
for  190S.  As  to  correspondence,  Mr.  Chas.  H.  Curtis,  tne  secre- 
tmry,  has  sent  out  an  average  of  23^  postal  items  per  day,  allow- 
ing three  hundred  working  days  in  the  year. 

The  balance  on  the  year's  i^'orking  is  £38  19s.  2d.  with  £66 
worth  of  stock*  in  the  form  of  vases,  staging,  medals.  We  hope 
to  publish  the  full  report  next  week. 

National    Potato. 

Winding-up  of'thb  Sociktt. 
The  annual  general  meeting  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Windsor 
on  Tuesday  afternoon,  December  10,  Mr.  Walter  P.  Wright 
presiding.  There  was  a  very  small  attendance.  The  annual 
renort  was  presented  and  accepted.  It  referred  to  the  excellent 
exhibition  and  the  conference  held  at  Wye,  where  there  were 
250  entries  and  the  produce  was  of  hidhi  Quality.  The  trials 
of  seedlings  at  Impington  under  Mr.  S.  Henshaw  had  been 
successfidly  carried  through,  as  well  as  the  cjounty  trials.  In- 
formation has  been  disseminated  to  different  parts  of  the 
Empire,  including  South  Africa  and  New  Zealand,  and  the 
sei*vices  of  the  society  had  been  solicited  conjointly  by  lihe  Fruit 
Growers'  Federation  in  connection  with  the  question  of  Po^to 
scab.  But  though  the  societjr  had  had  a  successful  year,  the 
officials  felt  it  incumbent  to  wind  up  its  affairs  for  the  present^ 
with  a  view  of  considering  whether  it  would  be  possible  at  some 
future  date  to  form  a  new  society  on  a  broader  oasis,  to  include 
other  vegetables  within  its  scope.  The  income  had  been  £168, 
and  after  paying  all  expenses  there  was  a  balance  of  nearly  £10, 
and  this  was  voted  as  an  honorarium  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Adsett,  the 
secretary,  who  also  received  a  vote  oT  thanks.  Similar  votes  of 
thanks  were  accorded  Sir  John  Llewelyn,  Bart.,  the  preddent 
(who  was  present),  also  Mr.  Chas.  Foster,  treasurer;  Mr.  W. 
Deal,  auditor,  and  the  Horticultural  Club  for  the  use  of  their 
rooms. 

Dublin  Seed  and  Narsery  Employees. 

In  the  Gresham  Hotel,  Dublin,  on  Saturday,  December  7, 
the  Dublin  Seed  and  Nursery  Employees'  Association  held  their 
fourth  annual  dinner  and  social  reunion,  the  newly  elected 
president,  Mr.  D.  Macljeod,  in  the  chair.  Amongst  the  large 
company  present  were  Messrs.  Clune  and  Houston,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Having  read  letters  of  apology, 
Mr.  J.  MacDonough,  the  hon.  secretary,  announced  that  Mr. 
Hamilton  Drummond  and  Mr.  D.  MacLeod  had  promised  to 
offer  prizes  for  competition  during  the  coming  year. 

Mr.  G.  Ryce,  in  proposing  the  "Dublin  Seed  and  Nursery 
Employees*  Association'*  in  a  thoroughly  racy  speech,  hoped 
the  seed  sown  by  the  responsibly  members  of  the  association 
would  bear  good  fruit.  Mr.  D.  MacLeod  responded,  and 
advised  every  member  of  the  trade  to  take  an  active  interest 
in  the  association's  work.  He  said  the  time  was  coming  when 
younc  men  with  a  certificate  from  an  association  such  as  theirs 
would  get  the  preference  in  the  trade.  He  thought  it  might 
be  to  the  advantage  of  the  various  members  if  they  had  a  coin- 
suiting  physician.  "Our  Employers"  was  proposed  by  Mr. 
John  Richardson,  who  referrecf  to  the  consistent  manner  in 
which  the  employera  liad  come  to  the  aid  of  that  association. 
Mr.  John  J.  Egan,  J. P.,  in  the  courae  of  his  i^ply,  said  he  was 
glad  they  had  the  goodwill  of  all  the  members  of  the  tiiade; 
and  impressed  upon  the  younger  members  the  importance  of 
attending  the  different  lectures. 

The  president  then  distributed  the  prizes  for  collections  of 
weeclR  as  follows: — First,  Mr.  W.  B.  Bruce;  second,  Mr.  D.  J. 
Brown.  Tliere  were  fifteen  entries  for  the  examination  on  the 
subject  of  Mr.  Clune's  lectures,  and  the  results  were : — Seniors, 
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first,  Mr.  J.  Richardsan  (Drummond^a) ;  seoond.  D.  C.  Hogan 
(Alex.  Dickson  and  Sons,  Ltd.) ;  third,  D.  K.  Stewart  (Drum- 
mond'fi).  Juniore:  first,  M.  P.  Rowan;  seoond,  M.  V.  Rowan; 
third,  Ueo.  Bates  (Drnmmond's). 

The  next  item  took  the  form  of  a  presentation  of  a  hand- 
some ailirer-mounted  x>ocket-book,  lined  wit^  bank  notes,  to  the 
genial  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  J.  J.  MacDonough.  The  president, 
in  making  the  presentation,  referred  to  the  manv  good  qualities 
of  their  hon.  secretary,  and  Mr.  MaoDonough,  wno  was  ireceiTed 
witk  ereat  enthusiasm,  briefly  expressed  his  gratitude  and  thanks 
for  all  their  kindness.  The  toast  of  *^  Our  Ouesta^'  was  proposed 
by  Mr.  R.  C.  Simpson,  and  replied  to  by  Mr.  P.  Clune,  who 
referred  to  the  high  standard  of  morit  attained  by  those  who 
sat  for  the  examination  on  his  lectures.  Other  toasts  included 
"The  Press,''  proposed  by  Mr.  A,  J.  Sinclair,  and  "Th« 
Chairman,"  proposed  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Bell.  The  spacious  hall  was 
beautifully  deoonated  with,  flowers  and  foliase  plants  supplied 
by  some  of  the  principal  kxrnl  firms.— J.  J.  McD. 

Idinbuffgh  Seed  Trade  Aiststants. 

The  seed  trade  assistants  of  Edinburgh  are  a  very  sopial 
body,  and  held  their  annual  dinner  and  musical  smoker  on  the 
evening  of  Friday,  the  6th  inst.,  in  the  rooms  of  "F.  and  F.." 
Princes  Street.  Mr.  R.  McLure,  seed  merchant,  Edinburgh, 
occupied  t-he  chair  in  his  well-known  happy  manner.  There 
were  about  100  i>re8ent.  The  toaart  of  the  evenins  was  proposed 
by  Mr.  Dobson  in  a  neat  and  appropriate  speeon,  ana  replied 
to  bv  Mr.  Forbes  (Stewart  and  Co.).  The  ''^Nursery  and  Seed 
Trade"  was  proposed  by  a  well-known  farmer,  Mr.  Smith,  whose 
dealings  with  the  seed  trade,  he  said,  had  been  for  many  years 
of  a  most  pleasing  kind.  He  had  found  them  always  anxious 
to  do  their  very  best  for  their  clients.  Mr.  Robert  Laird 
replied  in  a  most  happy  vein,  pointing  out  to  the  yoang  men  the 
necessity  of  perfecting  themselves  in  the  knowledge  of  their 
business,  and  in  all  their  dealings  to  deserve  the  confidence  of 
their  customers.  A  pleasing  feature  of  the  evening  was  the 
presentation  of  a  testimonial  to  Mr.  Peter  Drew,  who  has  been 
tor  a  long  time  with  Messrs.  Peter  Lawson  and  Son,  identified 
with  the  management  of  their  garden  seed  and  bulb  depart- 
ment, and  is  now  about  to  commence  business  in  Glasgow,  in 
partnership  with  Mr.  R.  H.  Parker,  lately  with  Messrs.  Cross 
and  Sons.  Mr.  Hy.  Erskine,  in  a  very  eloquent  and  neat 
speech,  made  the  presentation  to  Mr.  brew,  consisting  of  a 

Surse  of  sovereigns  for  himself  and  a  silver  tea  service  for 
[rs.  Drew.  He  expressed  the  pleasure  they  had  all  had  in 
their  dealings  with  Mr.  Drew,  and  the  interest  Mr.  Drew  had 
always  taken  in  the  voung  men  of  the  trade,  and  they  all  liopod 
his  new  venture  would  be  attended  with  abundant  success,  llie' 
evening's  enjoyment  was  of  the  most  enthusiastic  nature,  the 
musical  part  of  the  programme  being  marked  with  great 
ability.— T.  M.  E. 

Toug  Gaidenen'  Domiiii. 

\*  The  prise  is  awarded  to  Mr.  G.  F.  Merry  for  his  essay 
entitled  "Winter  Evenings." 

Winter  Eysalngt. 

Now  that  the  kmg  dark  evenings  are  with  us,  what  are  the 
boys  that  live  in  the  bothy  to  doP  I  t^ink  a  question  like  this 
requires  an  answer.  I  will  tell  you  how  I  spent  some  of  my 
evenings.  I  think  it  is  a  pity  more  young  gardeners  have  not 
the  same  opportunity,  yet  when  some  of  them  have  they  will 
not  take  the  trouble,  as  they  think  it  is  boyish.  I  am  attending 
an  evening  school  in  the  vulage.  We  have  lessons  three  even- 
ings a  vreA,  vis.,  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  two  hours 
each  evening,  from  7.30  to  9.30  p.m.,  real  hard  work  all  the 
time.  The  two  former  evenings  are  devoted  to  arithmetic  and 
English,  and  the  latter  to  music  and  drawing.  We  start  at 
the  easiest  of  sums  and  work  up ;  we  are  at  decimals  now. 
English  includes  reading,  writing  in  all  its  stages,  lettere, 
essavs,  &c.  The  drawing  is  ^geometrical,  always  useful  for  a 
gardener ;  also  freehand.  The  instruction  is  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Glamor>^n  County  CJouncil.  The  fee  is  Is.,  which 
includes  everything  in  the  shape  of  books,  writing  and  drawing 
tools.  The  school  begins  in  October  and  continues  till  March, 
which  is  rather  a  cheap  winter's  oounse  of  study. 

Some  of  my  friends  say^  '^What's  the  use  bothering  about 
sums,  and  all  that  stuff,  it's  no  good  for  gardening  P"— but 
there,  what's  the  use  of  talking  to  such  x>eople  Y 

Before  and  after  school  hours  we  can  indulge  in  a  ^ame  of 
draughts,  cards,  or  rings,  kindly  furnished  by  the  schoolmaster. 
Tlie  gentry  also  send  books  and  magazines  for  our  use,  and 
there  ere  always  two  or  three  daily  papers.  Sometimes  we 
have  quite  a  debate  on  gardening,  as  the  master  is  an 
enthusiastic  sardener,  and  it  all  helps  to  improve  the  mind. 
I  attended  all  last  winter,  and  it  surprised  me  how  "rusty"  I 


had  become,  but  the  **rust"  scon  wore  off,  and  what  I  learn 
now  I  do  not  think  I  shall  ever  forget.  The  school  is  quite 
half  an  hour's  walk  from  here,  but  being  fond  of  walking  tliat 
is  nothing  when  one  can  learn.    I  had  often  wished  I  could 

fo  to  a  night  school,  but  have  not  had  the  opportunity  before 
came  here,  and  now  I  intend  to  make  the  most  of"^  a  good 
thing.— G.  F.  M.,  CJottreU,  near  Cardiff. 

Toaal  Gardsaen  and  Trade  UbIobIub. 

Mr.  Alfred  Burton,  in  his  note  on  the  above,  suggested  that 
he  may  probably  have  inade  a  mistake  in  choosing  this  subject 
for  his  article.  That  fact  I  will  leave  an  open  question^  but  he 
certainly  did  make  a  mistake  in  his  renkarks  referring  to  the 
B.G.A.,  and  the  error  I  shall  point  out  later.  In  the  beginnini^ 
of  his  note  we  read  that  *'  the  question  of  co-operation,  amoagjat 
gardeners  becomes  more  and  more  acute"  ^  and  acoordinc;  to 
Mr.  Burton  it  is  requisite  that  every  bothy ite  give  his  cai«hil 
consideraticn  to  the  matter.  Later  comes  the  statement^  ''I 
am  quite  in  the  fog,  hardly  knowing  which  path  to  follow/' 
and  yet  before  the  note  is  finished  Mr.  Burton's  mind  is  ap- 
parently made  up,  and  speaking  in  the  plural,  he  says,  '*I  thi& 
it  will  be  weH  if  we  let  the  B.G.A.  and  kindred  societies  alone, 
for  the  present  at  all  events."  Now,  I  can  hardly  credit  that 
this  gentleman  has  given  the  matter  his  careful  considenationy 
or  else  he  would  have  looked  up  the  aims  of  the  B.G.A.  a  little 
mora  thoroughly,  and  would  consequently  have  found  "that 
oomj^lling  employers  to  yield  to  our  demands''  was  not 
applicable. 

The  object  of  the  B.G.A.  is,  in  a  few  words,  ''the  better- 
ment of  the  gardening  profession,"  and  by  pointmg  out  to  the 
employer  the  advanta^  to  be  gained  by  giving  a  properly 
qualified  gardener  that  which  he  justly  deserves,  surely  much 
is  accomplished,  and  if  this  is  not  approaching  empk>yem  in 
the  right  spirit,  what  is?  I  thought  the  old  fallacy  of  0ar- 
deners  being  luxuries  was  exploded  loog  ago.  If  they  do  not 
produce  the  necessaries  of  life,  who  in  the  world  does?  Oar 
professioo.  and  that  of  agriculture  ^  hand  in  hand,  and  si 
gentleman  can  no  more  do  without  his  gardeners  than  he  could 
do  without  his  indoor  servants.  If  Mr.  Burton  will  write  to 
the  seereUry  of  the  B.G.A.,  Talbot  VilU,  Isleworth,  W.,  for 
the  rules^  Ac.,  he  will  be  supplied,  and  then  probably  he  will 
form  a  different  opinion  as  regards  the  B.G.A.  p^icy,  and  wiH 
join  the  number  who  are  not  satisfied  with  the  oonoitions  pre- 
vailing at  the  present  time  in  the  oldest  and  certainly  one  of 
the  worst  paid  professions — W.  B.  Littlb. 

Gardsnari  at  a  Clati. 

It  has  for  some  time  past  been  my  intention  to  write  to  the 
Young  Gaideners'  Domain  and  express  mv  opinion  regarding 
the  profession  I  follow.  I  do  hot  think  that  any  other  paper 
has  studied  the  interests  of  the  youns  eardener  so  much  as  the 
Journals  and  I  am  fully  convinced  iftne  future  generation  of 
gardeners  will  earnestly  acknowledge  what  has  been  written  by 
authors  who  are  thorou^y  conversant  with  the  good  and 
defective  points  of  the  young  gardener,  they  will  undoubtedly* 
meet  with  success. 

Now,  what  I  want  to  endeavour  to  instil  into  the  minds  of 
other  young  fellows  in  a  similar  position  to  myself  is,  that  unless 
you  spend  some  of  your  leisure  time  in  the  study  of  such  essen- 
tials as  botany,  chemistry,  composition,  and  drawing,  the 
standard  of  gardening  will  remain,  in  the  same  estimation  of 
others,  as  a  profession  which  any  duffer  may  follow. 

If  we  compare  any  trade  to  the  study  of  horticulture  we  find 
that  in  a  trade  the  young  fellows  have  to  serve  five  to  seven 
years.  At  the  end  of  that  period  they  are  proficient  journey- 
men. Not  so  with  the  ^ung  gardener.  When  he  has  served 
a  similar  term  he  finds  himself  little  higher  than  where  he  fijst 
commenced,  that  is,  as  far  as  position  is  concerned,  but  if  he 
has  during  those  seven  years  laid  the  foundation  of  his  know- 
ledge, he  can  then  add  yearly  the  fruits  of  his  observations. 
Knowledge  is  power,  and  of  it  you  cannot  be  robbed.  An 
argument  upheld  among  a  good  many  is  that  they  have 
numerous  other  ways  in  which  to  spend  their  money,  and  so 
cannot  afford  to  buy  books  and  other  educational  necessities. 
Why  then  sliould  they  neglect  the  golden  opportunities  of  hear- 
ing lectures  respecting  their  profession  which  are  given 
gratis?  To  obtain  a  good  idea  what  interest  is  taken  in  con- 
nection with  their  work,  I  mean  in  their  leisure  time,  you 
have  only  to  attend  a  lecture  on  horticulture,  where  it  is  at 
once  detected  that  young  journeymen  are  by  far  in  the 
minority.— H.  W.  May,  Clevelley,  AHerton,  near  Liverpool. 

Ifaanen  of  Toung  Qardanan. 

Having  read  "C.  R.'s"  article  on  page  523  upon  the  manners 
of  young  gardeners,  I  feel  that  I  cannot  let  it  pass  without 
giving  a  word  of  support ;  it  ia  identical  with  an  essay  I 
intended  writing  myself.  I  feel  sure  young  gardeners  might 
raise  their  social  standard  much  higher  by  practising  a  few  of 
"C.  R.'s"  bints.  What  lowers  a  young  man's  character  more 
than   foul  lan^ivace  or  singing  looiW*  ditties?     What  makes  it 
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worse  still  is  that  young  gardeners  come,  afi  often  as  not,  from 
very  highly  respectod  families,  and  how  bitter  would  the  sheme 
of  many  be  if  their  parents  or  siet^rs  heard  them.  Let  us 
always  try  and  keep  before  our  minds  those  two  grand  precepts 
said  to  be  written  by  our  great  Nelson,  "Keep  good  company  or 
nono;**  and  "Good  conversation  and  good  company  axe  the 
sinews  of  virtue."  How  beneficial  it  would  be  if  tne  bothy  con- 
versation was  more  on  such  topics  as  politics,  education,  or 
garden  subjects  instead  of  the  loose  empty  talk  which  one  so 
often  hears.  I  feel  sure  that  by  cultivating  better  conversa- 
tion and  manners  we  should  obtain  a  higher  respect  from  our 
betters^  also  we  shall  be  better  fitted  in  after  years  to  take  a 
responsible  position  as  head,  and  enable  us  to  do  to  those  under 
us  as  we  would  have  had  done  to  us  when  we  were  minors.  The 
New  Year  will  soon  be  here,  and  I  trust  many  will  give  this 
item  serious  consideration,  so  that  they  can  start  the  New 
Year  on  a  new  footing— one  that  will  lead  to  greater  happiness 
and  oontentment  in  the  future. — T.  K. 

Shifting. 

I  was  very  pleased  to  see  in  a  recent  issue  an  article  from 
the  able  pen  of  Mr.  Watson  on  the  advantages  of  getting  about 
while  youth  is  with  us.  Although  the  old  proverb  says,  **  A 
rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss,"  I  think  the  roller,  in  this  case, 
eains  much  experience.  That,  in  the  end,  turns  into  '*  moss." 
Of  course,  the  matter  rests  with  oneself  whether  it  is  best  to 
stay  in  one  place  or  to  get  about ;  but  should  a  young  man  start 
in  a  place,  and  stops  there  till  perhaps  he  succeeds  m  reaching 
the  top  of  the  ladder,  and  is  the  head,  then,  through  some  unfore- 
seen circumstance,  perhaps  death  or  his  employer,  he  is  forced 
to  find  another  place,  which  may  be  in  an  entirely  diflFerent 
locality;  he- will,  at  least  for  a  time,  find  himself  at  a  loss  with 
the  diflFerent  climatic  conditions.  Some,  of  course,  cannot 
travel  owing  to  home  ties,  while  others  are  afraid  to  leave  the 
future  missus  behind ;  at  least  I  know  one  or  two  who  are  in 
such  a  position,  or  rather  have  been.  This,  to  my  mind,  is  not 
right,  as  in  the  end  it  is  detrimental  to  both.  I  do  not  wish  to 
make  out  that  I  myself  am  a  **  globe  trotter,"  as  I  am  only  one 
of  the  vouncsters ;  but  I  hope,  oefore  old  age  comes  upon  me, 
•and  while  health  remains  good,  to  travel  and  gain  as  much 
experience  as  possible.  Like  Mr.  Watson  (whom  I  personally 
know)  I  have  had  reason  to  be  thankful  for  the  little  shifting  I 
have  done  up  to  the  present. — F.  C. 

Gramblinrg. 

No  matter  where  we  go,  we  are  sure  to  discover  someone 
who  is  always  ready  to  find  fault  with  almost  everything  that 
oomes  in  their  way,  aivd  young  gardeners  are  not  exceptions  to 
this  rule.  More  often  than  not,  however,  there  is  sufficient 
reason  for  grumbling,  tliough  if  one  was  to  ask,  Why  do  we 
grumble  .^  the  answer  would  be^  To  ease  our  feelings.  Take,  for 
mstanoe,  the  average  bothy  with  four  inmates,  who  have  to  do 
their  own  cooking  and  housework,  and  if  you  are  able  to  find 
one  who  can  -paas  from  one  week-end  to  another  without  finding 
fault  with  something  or  otlier,  all  I  can  say  is  he  deserves  a 
silver  medal.  Bothy  life  is  a  fine  life  in  many  respects,  but  if 
we  look  at  it  in  the  following  way  we  will  pfobably  see  that  it 
oomes  a  bit  hard  on  some  of  the  youths  who  are  obliged  to 
take  up  their  abode  in  some  of  the  shanties  that  are  termed 
bothies. 

A  youth  of  eighteen  takes  it  into  his  head  that  after  serving 
three  or  four  years  in  a  garden  he  will  make  a  shift.  He  is 
probably  auite  right  in  doing  so,  but  up  to  this  time  he  has  been 
living  at  nome,  perhaps  in  a  very  good  home,  with  every  com- 
fort'. He  starts  off  to  his  new  place,  and  on  arriving  ihere  he 
finds  he  has  got  to  do  his  own,  and  perhaps  three  other  young 
men's  cooking.  It  falls  hard  on  him,  and  on  the  others  too,  for 
no  one  is  an  expert  cook  to  begin  with.  Then  the  chimney 
smokes,  and  everything  gets  covered  with  blacks,  and  no  matter 
how  one  tries  to  prevent  it,  there  is  a  draught  coming  from 
somewhere  which  ^ives  a  chilly  sensation  in  the  middle  of  the 
back.  All  these  little  items  cause  grumbling ;  but  though  I 
have  said  such  a  lot  about  it,  that  was  not  the  grumbling  I  in- 
tended to  write  about. 

Most  young  men  grumble  about  having  to  work  a  little  over- 
time, ^ven  when  they  are  getting  paid  for  it.  How  about  the 
great  majority  who  do  not  get  paid  for  it  ?  Surely,  if  those  who 
get  paid  have  reason  to  grumble,  those  who  do  not  get  any- 
thing have  more  foundation  for  finding  fault.  Having  tasted 
the  bitter  and  the  sweet  in  this  respect,  I  can  fully  understand 
the  latter  have  some  cause  for  finding  fault  .Stilly  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  a  little  extra  time  put  in  willingly  will  in  the  end 
benefit  the  individual  who  does  it,  for  some  dav  he  will  be 
wanting  a  reference,  and  such  little  items  as  the  aoove  all  tend 
to  improve  one's  personal  character.  Then  if  there  happens  to 
be  a  strict  disciplinarian  as  head,  there  is  always  grumbling, 
whilst  if  there  is  just  the  opposite  there  is  still  the  grumble. 
No  matter  what  sort  of  a  man  he  is,  or  how  good  a  place  may 
be,  there  is  always  the  grumble,  and  though  I  should  like  to 
stop  tliis  habit  myself,  I  am  afraid  I  shall  aways  remain — 
A  Grumbler. 


Hardy  Fnit  Gardei. 

VARIETIES  OF  PEARS.— In  planting  Pears  for  private  use. 
the  idea  of  a  succession  of  ripe  fruit  throughout  a  long  period 
must  never  be  lost  sight  of;  it  is  therefore  i)ermissible  for  in- 
tending planters  to  choose  ajEreater  number  of  sorts  than  would 
be  the  case  with  Apples.  The  Pear  when  ripe  will  keep  but  a 
short  time,  and  must  at  once  be  used  or  wasted,  thus  it  is  easy 
to  realise  that  a  number  of  succeeding  varieties  will  aid  in  main- 
taining a  loRg  season  of  supply.  Market  growers  have  no  such 
considerations  to  meet,  ana  may  limit  their  selections  to  one  or 
two  sorts,  or  even«  in  some  districts  to  one  alone.  In  a  private 
garden  we  should  not 'hesitate  to  plant  Jargonelle,  Souvenir  du 
Gongres,  Beurre  Superfin,  Beurre  d'Amanns,  Louise  Bonne  of 
Jersey,  Beurre  Hardy,  Marie  Louise,  Pitmaston  Duchess, 
Doyenne  du  Comice,  Duchesse  d'AngoulSme,  Winter  Nelis, 
Glou  Morceau,  Josephine  de  Malines.  The  new  St.  Luke  is  a 
good  Pear  from  what  we  have  seen  of  the  variety  as  shown,  and 
having  tasted  it.  but  cannot  speak  as  having  grown  the  sort. 
Van  Mens  is  a  Pear  that  should  not  be  excludea  from  a  collec- 
tion, being  of  fine  qualitv  and  a  good  cropper.  In  choosing  a 
site  for  Pears,  it  should  be  remembered  they  succeed  best  in  a 
deep  loam  overlying  a  gravel  subsoil.  In  sardens,  each  tree 
as  a  rule,  can  be  given  fairly  good  soil  on  a  well  drained  position. 
When  such  is  the  case,  and  the  locality  and  situation  are  favour- 
able, there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  procuring  a  supply  of  Pears 
in  an  ordinary  season. 

LOGANBERRIES.— These  have  now  become  firmly  esUb- 
lished  in  public  favour,  and  room  should  be  found  for  a  few 
plants  wherever  the  berries  are  appreciated.  It  is  time  to  re- 
move the  old  fruiting  growths  and  secure  those  for  next  season's 
bearing  to  their  supports.  The  fruit  is  excellent  for  stewing  and 
preserving,  and  as  the  Logan  is  such  an  abundant  and  con- 
tinuous bearer^  a  great  number  of  plants  will  not  be  required, 
except  where  large  establishments  are  supplied.  We  at  present' 
are  unable  to  place  the  young  growths  to  the  supports,  as  the 
whole  of  them  are  laid  down  lor  securing  '*  tips."  There  is 
still  time  to  secure  a  number  of  young  plants  by  this  method, 
though  put  down  late  they  will  be  smaller  than  those  from 
shooto  put  down  in  October. 

PRUNING  BUSH  TREES.— The  main  object  to  be  iaimed 
at  in  pruning  these  is  to  ensure  an  open  centre,  with  sufficient 
space  between  the  branches,  that  the  sun  and  air  may  freely 
circulate  between  them  and  penetrate  to  the  centre  of  each 
tree.  Do  not  unduly  shorten  vigorous  growths,  as  this  only 
tends  to  accentuate  their  vigour  and  consequent  barrenness. 
Many  varieties  called  shy  bearers  have  earned  a  bad  name, 
through  a  too  drastic  use  of  the  pruning  knife. 

PROPAGATING  BUSH  FRUITS.— When  pruning  Goose- 
berries and  Currants,  a  number  of  the  prunings  should  be 
secured  and  converted  into  cuttings ;  these,  if  inserted  in  good 
soil,  will  nearly  all  root  and  eventually  form  bushes.  In  every 
private  garden  a  few  should  be  raised  annually;  gaps  need 
filling  and  new  plantations  need  making,  and  the  young  plants 
take  up  but  a  small  amount  of  si>ace  during  the  first  two  years. 
Black  Currants  need  only  be  cut  to  the  proper  length  and  be 
inserted  rather  deeply.  Ked  Currants  and  Gooseberries  ought  to 
have  the  buds  removed,  with  the  exception  of  from  three  to 
five  at  the  top  of  each  cutting.— J.  W.,  Evesham. 

Fruit  ColtDre  Coder  Glass. 

EARLY  POT  FIGS.— The  Fig  forces  so  well  in  pots  that 
with  attention  to  cultural  details  ripe  fruits  may  be  nad  nine 
months  out  of  the  twelve.  Of  course,  for  the  later  supply  the 
Negro  Largo  and  Nebian,  or  Grosse  Verte,  are  the  most  suit- 
able. For  first  crop  I  would  advise  the  St.  John  (Pingo  de 
Mel).  This  is  a  splendid  forcer,  .and  started  at  this  date  will 
give  ripe  fruits  in  April.  I  am  aware  that  some  of  the 
varieties  do  not  force  readily,  they  cast  their  fruits;  but  1 
have  always  found  those  named  to  be  reliable.  For  succession 
crops,  such  kinds  as  Brown  Turkey  (the  best  all-round  variety), 
and  WTiite  Marseilles  are  excellent.  The  pot  Figs  when  forced 
give  a  second  crop,  and  can  then  be  placed  in  the  open,  and 
they  give  little  trouble.  Those  who  like  the  very  best  would  do 
well  to  grow  Bouriassotte  Grise,  a  dark  fleshed,  rich  fruit.  Dr. 
Hogg  is  a  splendid  rich  black  Fig;  Malta,  a  peculiar  shaped 
long-stalked  variety;  Monaco  Bianco  and  Nagronne,  early 
purple  fruits,  and  the  better  known  Osborne's  Prolific,  each  do 
well  under  pot  culture.  Given  the  same  treatment  as  regards 
temperature  at  the  start  as  advised  for  the  Peach,  they  do  well. 
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though  for  early  eiipplies'  the  plants  well  repay  being  plunged 
in  «  mild  bottom  heat. 

TREES  PLANTED  OUT.— These  will  not  require  to  be 
forced  if  pot  trees  are  grown,  and  my  note  at  this  date  will 
more  concern  the  later  crop.  It  of  ton  happens  that  certain 
kinda  fail  owing  to  bad  roots.  The  border  snould  now  lie  over- 
liAuled  and  be  restricted  if  necessary.  I  have  seen  Xegro 
Largo  under  glass,  a  nkass  of  leafage  and  rarely  bore  a  dozen 
fruits.  This  variety  is  one  of  the  vromt  oflfenders  in  this 
resftect,  and  to  get  the  best  results,  the  roots  must  be  con- 
fined somewhat.  Avoid  rich  manure  or  fertilisers  in  the  soil 
when  remaking  the  border,  as  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  feed  from 
the  surface.  A  liberal  prooortion  of  old  lime  rubble  or  chalk 
shoukl  be  incorporated  in  tne  soil. 

EARLY  VIXES.— For  some  years  I  discarded  pot  Vines  and 
prew  young  canes  of  filack  Hamburgh  and  Foster's  Seedling 
m  a  narrow  heated  border  for  first  supplies,  and  by  eo  doing  we 
got  excellent  results,  and  labour  was  saved  in  watering ;  but  to 
ao  this  a  house  must  be  planted  every  year,  and,  of  coursei  it  is 
always  occupied  with  the  Vines,  whereas  with  pots  they  are 
cleared  and  the  house  can  then  be  used  for  Melons,  Cucumbers. 
or  other  crops.  If  there  is  none  too  much  glass  at  command  I 
would  advise  pot  Vines  for  early  supplies.  To  give  a  good 
return  these  should  be  well  grown,  short- join  ted,  and  be  ripened 
up  hard.  Place  them  in  their  fruiting  quarters  now  and  they  will 
give  ripe  fruit  early  in  May.  The  Vine  reauires  more  heat  at 
the  start  than  the  Peach,  50deg  to  oode^  t)y  day  is  none  too 
much,  and  45deg  to  50deg  at  night;  if  bottom  heat  can  be 
given  much  better  results  are  secured.  Tliis  should  range  GOdeg 
to  70deg.  Damp  the  canes  overhead  twice  a  day  in  fine 
weather.  It  is  a  great  saving  of  fuel  if  the  glass  is  covered  at 
night  with  covers  or  mats.— G.  W.,  Brentford,  Middlesex. 

The  Plant  Honses. 

WINTER   FLOWERING   (AMERICAN)   CARNATIONS. - 

December  is  the  month  in  which  the  propagation  of  the  plants 
is  often  commenced,  when  large  plants  are  required  for  flowering 
next  autumn.  The  most  suitable  growtlis  for  cuttings  are  the 
mature  side  shoots,  about  Sin  in  length.  These  can  be  readily 
severed  from  the  parent  plants  if  taken  between  the  thumb  and 
finger.  A  slight  downwajd  movement  will  bring  away  the 
shoot,  with  usualljT  a  little  piece  of  the  bark  of  the  okl  stem 
attached.  I  have  tried  various  mixtures  for  rooting  the  cuttines, 
sand  proving  generally  the  most  satisfactory,  providing  the 
cuttings  lare  potted  oflf  as  soon  as  rooted.  'Plunge  the  pots  to 
the  rim  in  a  fname^  with  a  gentle  bottom  heat  of  5odeg  to 
OOdeg.  W^ipe  the  inside  of  the  frame  every  morning  and 
admit  air  for  about  an  hour  at  the  same  time.  Daily  sprinkling 
of  the  foliage  is  not  necessary  at  this  time  of  the  year.  A  good 
mtering  when  the  cuttings  are  inserted  will  probably  be  suffi- 
cient for  a  fortnight,  when  another  good  watering  may  be 
afforded  if  considered  necessary.  Most  of  the  cuttings  will  be 
ready  for  potting  off  singly  in  small  pots  in  from  four  to  six 
weeks,  according  to  the  variety.  Propagation  ntay  be  con- 
tinued at  intervals  for  the  next  three  or  four  months.  The 
number  of  sorts  is  beoonung,  like  many  other  plants,  rather 
bewildering.  As,  however,  some  of  the  newer  introductions  are 
improvements  on  those  we  already  grow  in  quantity,  some  of 
the  latter  will  have  to  be  weeded  out.  The  following  twelve 
sorts  can  be  highly  recommended:  White  Perfection,  I^ady 
Bountiful,  white  j  Britannia,  red :  Robert  Cra'g,  crimson-scarlet ; 
Harlowarden,  crimson;  Nelson  Fisher,  deep  cerise;  Mrs.  T.  W. 
Lawson,  cerise-pink;  Aristocrat,  deep  pink;  Mrs.  H.  Burnett, 
salmon-pink  ;  Enchantress,  flesh-pink ;  Fair  Maid,  light  pink ; 
Mrs.  M.  A.  Patten,  white  ground,  petals  fringed  with  pink. 

HIPPEASTRUMS  (AMARYLLIS). -These  bulbs  have 
become  very  popular  during  recent  years,  and  nearly  every 
gardener  cultivates  a  few.  WTiere  an  extensive  collection  is 
grown,  a  few  bulbs  should  be  started  this  month,  with  the  idea 
of  extending  the  flowering  season.  The  question  of  the  time 
to  pot,  and  ho\y  frequent,  varies  with  different  growers,  all 
being  more  or  leas  successful.  Having  tried  several  wa^s, 
namely  (1)  potting  half  the  collection  each  year.  (2)  leaving 
them  undisturbed  for  several  years,  and  (3)  potting  all  the 
bulbs  each  year,  I  prefer  the  latter  method.  As  to  whether  to 
pot  when  starting  the  bulbs,  or  immediately  after  flowering, 
the  former  is  preferable.  Shake  them  entirely  free  from  the 
old  soil,  and  repot  in  a  compost  of  two  parts  loam,  one  part 
leaf  mould,  and  one  part  peat,  to  this  add  some  dried  cow^ 
manure  and  coarse  sand.  Plunge  the  pots  to  the  rim  in  a 
prepared  bed  with  a  gentle  bottom  heat,  in  a  house  with  a  night 
temperature  of  60deg  F.,  rising  to  65deg  F.  during  the  day. 
Syringe  the  bulbs  morning  and  afternoon  on  bright  days.  If 
the  soil  was  in  good  condition  when  the  bulbs  were  potted, 
no  water  will  be  required  for  several  days,  in  fact  only  a  small 
quantity  should  be  ociven  them  till  the  growth  of  the  foliage, 
which  at  this  time  of  the  year  does  not  commence,  or  very  little, 
till  after  flowering. 

PROPAGATION  FRAMES.— Previous  to  starting  with  the 
more  important  subjects  in  January,  it  is  advisable  to  root  a 


batch  of  cuttings  of  plants  eniDloyed  for  furni-ihing.  These  root 
readily  at  any  time,  and  it  ucue  new  will  not  be  occupying- 
valuable  .s{>ace  later  on.  Panicum  variegatum,  Pilra  musoosa. 
Seiaginellas,  and  Tradescantias  are  instances.  The  opportunity 
may  also  be  taken  to  remove  a  few  old  fronds  of  Aspleuiuni 
bnlbiferum  with  the  young  plants  attached.  Pegged  down  on 
pans  of  sandy  soil,  and  stood  in  the  propagating  frame,  they 
soon  root.  — A.  O.,  Kew.  Surrey. 


All  Correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be 
directed  to  "  Thi  Editor,"  12,  Mitbb  Court  Chaubbbr, 
Flirt  Strsrt,  London,  £.C.  Persons  sending  manuscript 
or  photographs,  when  not  specially  reouested  by  the  editor, 
ana  making  no  demand  for  remuneration,  are  presumed  to 
solicit  publication  without  pavment.  In  order  that  no  mia- 
understanding  msjr  arise,  and  in  order  to  secure  the  return 
of  their  contributions,  contributors  should  state  the  fact 
that  they  expect  remuneration,  and  in  all  cases,  even  when 
contributing  voluntarily,  correspondents  should  endoeo  a 
■tamped  envelope  if  they  expect  their  enclosure  to  be 
returned. 
STELLARIA   GRAMINEA   AUREA.-*' Onwards"  asks    if 

the  Golden  Feather  is  to  be  superseded  by  this  Stellaria.     Will 

some  of  our  friends  state  their  experience!" 

SEED  FOR  SOWING  A  QUARTER  OF  AN  ACRE 
(Anxious). — Long  Carrots  (the  l>e.>t  being  Altrincham  or  Long 
Surrey,  the  latter  best  for  house  use,  oi*  if  the  soil  be  shallow. 
Red  Intermediate),  21b  of  seed ;  Parsnip  (Hollow-crowned  is 
best),  l^lb;  Cabbage,  which  we  presume  is  the  Large  Drum- 
head, ^Ib  if  transplanted,  or  if  drilled,  lib. 

CUCUMBER  LEAVES  SHRIVELLING  (A.  B.  C.)— The 
plants  are  probably  affected  with  disease,  the  symptoms  you 
describe  being  attributable  to  it.  There  is  no  known  remedy, 
but  it  is  most  prevalent  when  the  soil  is  rich  and  with  too  much 
moisture  in  the  atmosphera,  and  a  hig}i  night  temperature, 
with  a  defective  arrangement  for  bottom  heat,  it  being  too 
low. 

AZALEAS  LOSING  THEIR  LEAVES  (A  Sul>scriber).— It  is 
usual  for  them  at  this  time  of  the  year  to  lose  (some  leaves,  but 
not  to  the  extent  yours  are  doing.  It  may  be  due  fwwn  the 
pLantji  after  the  buds  are  «et  being  kept  in  too  di;y  and  warm 
an  atmosphere,  with  probably  insufficient  watering  and  ex- 
posure to  too  stron(§  light,  or  by  the  plants  having  heen  kept 
moist,  shaded,  and  in  stix>ng  heat,  for  the  formation  of  wood 
and  buds.  Without,  however,  having  particulars  of  treatment 
we  can  only  conjecture  the  cause  of  an  undue  falling  of  foliage. 

AMERICANISING  SEWAGE  (X.  Y.  Z.).-We  do  not 
know  of  any  book  that  treats  of  the  process  you  mention,  but 
the  principle  or  system  appears  to  be  that  known  as  the 
"bacterial"  treatment,  by  which  the  solid  matter  is  fimt  ab- 
stracted, then  passed  through  IkkIs  of  clinkers,  or  coke,  or 
gravel,  and  the  liouid,  after  treatment,  pure  enough  for  fish 
to  live  in.  The  solid  matter  is  usually  treated  with  lime,  and 
80  far  as  we  have  observed,  has  very  indifferent  fertilising 
value.  Consult  a  sewage  farm  where  the  bacterial  treatment 
is  carried  out. 

RUSTED  BEGONIAS  (G.  D.).— The  plant  is  what  is  known 
as  "rusted,'*  bein^  affected  by  the  rust  mite  (Tarsonymus 
tepidarioTum).  which  is  very  injurious  in  its  effects,  often  oain^ 
ing  the  gorwtns  to  have  a  rusted  appearance,  and  the  leaves  in 
many  cases  to  wither  and  fall  off,  or  i-emaining  on  the  plant, 
spoiling  its  appearance,  while  the  flowering  is  ptractioally 
destroyed.  Tnere  seems  a  great  increase  of  this  pest  in  recent 
years,  the  disease  for  a  long  time  being  attributed  to  fungus 
pests,  but  these  are  simply  followers  on  attack  by  the  mite.  The 
mite,  indeed  all  mites,  have  a  great  dislike  of  sulphur,  hence 
dusting  with  flowers  of  sulphur  and  one  part  of  slaked  lime 
to  two  parts  of  the  sulphur  has  been  advised,  also  dipping  in 
a  solution  of  sulphide  of  potassium,  los  sulphide  to  3  gallons 
of  soft  water.  We,  however,  use  and  find  effectual,  tobacco 
water,  this  not  being  used  too  strong,  but  tobacco  juice  diluted 
to  the  colour  of  mild  ale  with  water,  and  the  plants  dipped  in 
it  or  sponged  so  as  to  wet  the  foliage  on  the  uiider  side  as  well 
as -other  parts,  repeating  in  about  four  days,  and  afterwards 
at  intervals  of  a  week  or  ten  days  once  or  twice.  In  order 
to  keep  the  mite  in  check  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  the  spraying 
or  dipping  occasionally. 
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REMOVING  ROSES  ^Briar  Cutting).-If  the  ehoots  are 
haixl  and  well  ripened  you  mey  safely  remove  the  plants  now, 
pruning  closely  in  March,  but  all  that  are  weakly  should  re- 
main in  the  cutting  beds  another  year. 

COLOUR-WASH  FOR  GARDEN  WALL  (L.  C.)— A  solu- 
tion of  carbolic  powder  with  water  and  thickened  with  lime  to 
the  proper  consistency  would  be  a  good  mixture  to  apply  to  the 
old  wall.  We  should  add  soot  sufficient  to  tone  down  to  a  dull 
grey  or  very  Idght  lead  colour  as  may  be  most  agreeable.  By 
mixing  a  small  quantity,  and  applying  it  to  -the  wall,  letting  it 
become  thorougmy  dry,  more  or  less  soot  can  be  added  to  make 
the  wall  lighter  or  darker  as  desired.  Wash  the  wall  at  once, 
choosing  dry  weather ;  a  brush  would  be  preferable  to  a  syringe 
to  apply  the  solution,  which  should  be  thoroughly  brushed  into 
the  seams  and  crevices. 

HOT-WATER  PIPES  IMPROPERLY  VARNISHED 
(W.  H.). — The  fumes  given  oflF  bv  the  pipes  when  heated  causing 
the  leaves  of  Pelargoniums  to  shrivel  and  fall,  will  continue  to 
be  given  oiEF  for  a  Jong  time,  especially  when  highly  heated.  It 
wMild  be  the  most  prefei-able  plan  to  remove  the  tar  vai*nish 
with  oaustic  potash.  Dissolve  tne  potash  in  water,  mixing  with 
freehly-slakea  lime,  and  after  the  mixture  has  settled  pour  off 
the  clear  liquid  for  use,  keeping  the  pipes  wet  with  the  liquid, 
and  removing  the  varnish  with  a  coarse  cloth ;  but  a  still  better 
plan  is  to  remove  the  pipes,  and  making  up  a  wood  fire  burn  off 
the  tar  varnish.  The  best  paint  for  hot- water  pipes  is  made  of 
lamp  black  mixed  to  the  proper  consistence  with  linseed  oil,  and 
applied  to  the  pipes  whilst  hot. 

MUSHROOMS  FAILING  (Au  Anxious  One).-Our  Mush- 
room beds  have  stone  shelves  for  bottoms,  and  answer  admir- 
ably ;  they  are  about  the  same  depth  as  the  description  given  of 
yours:  We  are  not  surpi*ised  at  the  failure  when  you  inform 
us  that  "  pieces  of  spawn  were  thrown  in  at  the  time  of  making- 
up."  We  give  a  brief  summary  of  our  practice,  from  which  you 
may  probably  glean  the  information  that  will  secure  success  in 
future  efforts.  Fresh  hoi*se  droppings  are  collected  with  a  por- 
tion, about  a  fourth,  of  shoi'-t  fitter,  and  laid  thinly  in  a  dry 
airy  place,  and  not  so  thick  as  to  heat.  When  a  sufficient 
quantity  is  had  to  make  a  bed  of  15in  to  18in  in  depth — which 
we  can  obtain  in  about  three  weeks  by  shaking  out  the  long 
litter,  freeing  the  short  of  as  piuch  of  straw  as  may  be  done 
with  a  fork,  and  placing  it  in  a  ridge-like  heap  on  one  side  until 
the  whole  has  been  shook  out— we  take  the  short  litter,  which 
will  have  been  well  mi^fid,  the  fresh  being  placed  at  the  bottom 
and  the  heated  at  top ;  and  though  we  have'tried  the  fresh  drcnp- 
pings  not  allowed  to  heat,  and  the  Jitter  shook  out  of  the 
manure  heap  not  older  than  three  weeks,  we  failed  to  notice 
an^  difference  in  the  result.  The  dung  is  placed  in  the  bed  2in 
thick,  and  beaten  very  firm  with  a  wooden  mallet  about  6in 
square,  and  with  a  short  wood  handle.  Layer  after  layer  is  put 
on  the  bed,  and  each  layer  is  beaten  as  firm  as  the  first,  and  the 
whole  is  made  to  have  an  even  surface  and  of  equal  depth — not 
less  than  16in,  nor  exceeding  18in.  The  heat  will  niave  de- 
clined to  a  suitable  spawning  temperature  in  about  ten  days. 
Not  until  the  temperature  has  fallen  to  ^Odeg,  and  before  it  falls 
to  75deg,  the  spawn  must  be  inserted,  liie  temperature  at 
which  to  spawn  is  that  of  the  bed  4in  deep.  The  spawn  (fresh 
is  best,  which,  if  it, be  good,  wiU  smell  very  strongly  of  Mush- 
rooms) is  broken  up  into  pieces  about  2in  square,  and  inserted 
so  as  to  be  covered  about  2in  deep,  and  after  spawning  a  light 
beating  is  given  the  bed  so  as  to  nrm  the  dung  over  and  about 
the  pieces  of  spawn.  In  a  week  or  ten  days  after  spawning  the 
bed  18  earthed  2in  thick  with  rich  turfy  loam  chopped  up  rather 
fine,  and  in  a  condition  as  regards  moisture  tnat  it  may  be 
beaten  very  firm  without  forming  a  muddy  mass,  and  yet  oe  a 
close,  compact,  hard  surface.  In  six  weeks  the  bed  will  have 
Mushrooms  appearing  on  its  surface,  or  soon  afterwards^  and 
should  be  li^tly  watered,  and  after  this  be  kept  moist,  but 
avoid  making  the  soil  very  wet — just  moist  is  sufficient.  The 
floor  and  walls  as  well  as  the  bed  should  be  sprinkled  with  water 
and  kept  moist,  for  the  Mushroom  is  impatient  of  a  dry  atmo- 
sphere. The  house  must  be  dark,  and  the  temperature  55deg 
to  65deg.     The  sample  of  spawn  was  good. 

'  NAMES  OF  FLASTQ.--Correspondent9  whose  queries  are 
unaTiswered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  con- 
sult the  following  number.    (L.  J.  P.).— Salvia  leucantha. 

NAMES  OF  FRVIT,— Correspondents  whose  queries  are 
unanswered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  eon" 
suit  the  following  number.  (W.  D.).— 1,  Gloria  Mundi;  2,  not 
known;  3,  Loan's  Pearmain ;  4,  Bull's  Golden  Reinette ;  5, 
Herefordshire  Pearmain;  6,  Nonesuch  Park.  (F.  F.).— Van 
Mons  Leon  Leclerc.  (J.  P.) — Messire  Jean.  (Connaughl). 
1,  Crasanne;  2,  Beurre  Diel ;  3,  not  known.  (Lady  C.).— 
Neither  of  the  Apples  is  the  old  Golden  Pippin.  No.  1  is  Frank- 
lin's Golden  Pippin,  and  No.  2  the  Stone  Pippin.  (W.  A.  K.).— 
1,  Beurre  Diel.  (H.  J.).— 1,  Maltster;  2,  6  and  8,  Wellington, 
syn.  Dumelow's  Seedling ;  3,  Striped  Beaufin ;  4,  New  Haw- 
thornden;  5,  Blenheim  Oiange;  7,  Mere  de  Menage.  (H.  K.). 
—Beurre  Hardy. 


Day  by  Day. 


We  are  always  learning  some  new  truth,  or  seeing  an  old 
truth  in  a  new  aspect ;  and  we  wonder  sometimes  how  it  is  that 
well-known  facts  have  to  be  repeated  again  and  again.  We 
are  inclined  to  say  "every  lad  on  the  farm  knows  that,"  but  he 
does  not,  and  judging  from  results,  oftentimes  the  master  too 
is  ignorant. 

It  appears  that  the  Irish  Department  of  Agriculture  have 
felt  it  necessary  to  issue  leaflets  urging  and  setting  forth  the 
advantages  of  early  ploughing.  Is  this  because  early  plough- 
ing in  the  Sister  Isle  has  never  been,  or  that  it  has  fallen  into 
disuse.^  TV>  us  early  ploughing  seems  part  of  the  A.B.C.  of 
good  cultivation.  There  are  many  reasons  in  favour  of  it,  and 
perhaps  the  foremost  is  that  by  early  ploughing  much  unneces- 
sary afterwork  is  avoided.  Autumn  is  essentially  the  time  one 
expects  to  see  the  ploughman  at  work  on  the  bare  fallows  or 
the  exhausted  seed  pastures.  The  land  is  so  workable  then — 
neither  too  dry  nor  too  wet.  The  days  are  of  a  good  length, 
and  work  is  got  "for'ard"  in  a  way  which  rejoices  the  heart 
of  the  farmer.  No  man  lives  less  for  the  present  than  the 
farmer,  and  so  much  mav  occur  to  hinder  the  later  ploughing 
that  a  good  man  makes  haste,  and  makes  use  of  time  and  op- ' 
portunitv.  We  have  often  seen  a  field  barely  cleared  of  its 
crop  before  the  ploughman '  has  appeared ;  possibly  even  in 
harvest,  when  tlie  rest  of  the  com  may  not  be  quite  fit  to  be 
de«dt  with ;  and  it  is  a  comfort  to  know  that  when  a  field  is 
ploughed  it  is  improving  in  condition  daily.  Any  buried 
herbage  is  decomposing  and  being  converted  into  future  plant 
food.  Any  weeds  on  the  top  stand  a  chance  of  being  killed, 
and  the  upturned  soil  is  undergoing  regeneration  from  the 
beneficent  action  of  the  sun,  shower,  fixwt  or  wind.  In  the  case 
of  seeds  intended  for  the  wheat  crop,  «arly  ploughing  is  impera- 
tive, or  there  is  no  possibility  of  a  decent  seed  bed.  £arly 
ploughing  gives  the  cauj)  'de  gidce  to  a  large  family  of  mnibs — 
wire  worms  and  leather- jackets,  for  it  deprives  them  of  their 
food.  We  do  not  say  it  will  act  aa  a  cure  tor  all ;  there  are  sure 
to  be  some  survivors,  but  the  number  is  oonsideraWy* lessened. 

But  we  did  not  intend  to  write  about  Irish  ploughing,  or 
the  lack  of  it.  We  were  thinking  more  of  tiie  title  of  a  pap^r 
we  had  lately  read  by  Professor  Wrightscm  on  "Manuring,  or 
Management."  It  made  us  recall  to  mind  several  old-fashioned 
farmers  we  knew  in  our  youth  whose  "manishment"  was  really 
manure.  They  evidently  were  making  a  compromise  between 
the  vulgar  word  muck,  and  the  new-fashioned  word  manure, 
little  wiinking  they  coined  a  word  that  expressed  in  itseli 
the  whole  secret  of  good  farming,  management  with  manure. 
We  think  that  sometimes  now  we  get  rather  too  much  of  the 
latter  and  too  little  of  the  former.  When  on  the  subject  of 
manure  we  might  cite  a  curious  mistake  made  by  a  co-operative 
company  some  years  ago,  established  by  and  for  the  benefit 

of  farmers.     The Tillage  Company  were  not  tne  owners 

of  steam  ploughing  or  dragging  tackfe,  of  ot^ei*wise  the  title 
might  have  been  appt>opTiate ;  but  they  were  solely  and  wholly 
manufacturers  of  condensed  manures.  If  it  were  manure  alone 
which  contributed  to  the  excdlence  of  crops,  of  course  the 
battle  would  be  always  to  the  strong;  in  other  words,  the  man 
with  the  longest  purse  would  always  be  the  winner ;  but  happily 
this  is  not  tlie  oase.  Quite  as  much  depends  upon  the  proper 
tilling  of  the  land  as  upon  manurial  applications.  Some  may 
cavil  at  this,  but  we  still  stick  to  our  guns.  Unless  tliere  is 
careful  tilling  the  full  benefit  of  the  manure  dressings  cannot 
be  obtained.  Then  again,  iudgment  is  so  necessary,  as  when 
to  give  and  when  to  withhold. 

Land  in  a  fine  state  of  cultivation  does  not  respond  so 
readily  to  manure  as  poor  land.  Land,  and  the  plant  upon  it, 
can  only  assimilate  so  much ;  the  overplus  is  ^eer  waste.  That 
is  where  judgment  comes  in — just  to  know  how  much  to  give 
and  how  much  to  withhold.  Take,  for  instance,  as  Professoar 
Wrightson  says,  a  farm  where  a  great  head  of  stock  is  kept, 
and  the  manure  is  carefully  dealt  with :  that  land,  under 
ordinary  cultivation,  i^ally  needs  little  of  artificials,  and  the 
farmer  would  probably  be  able  to  point  out  crops  side  by  side, 
one  dressed  with  muck  alone,  the  other  with  a  supplementary 
feeding  of  artificials,  and  the*  difference  in  value  of  the  crop 
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would  be  hardly  perceptible,  certainly  not  enough  to  pay  for 
extra  outlay. 

That  is  k>r  ordinary  farming ;  the  exceptions  are  when  two 
00m  crops  are  taken  in  suooeasion,  or  when  heavy  crops,  eay 
of  mangolds  <yr  potato^,  have  been  taken  off  the  land.  iTiere  is 
a  class  of  farmer  known  as  the  "afternoon"  men.  These  men 
are  always  a  bit  behindhand;  never  have  land  ready  to  sow 
just  when  it  should  be  sown:  hurried  always  with  work,  and 
hurried  work  means  bad  work.  The^  get  their  seed  in  some? 
how,  wet  and  cold  and  late,  everything  against  ite  proper 
germination,  and  they  blame  weather,  seeds,  and  evervthmg 
but  themselves.  The  crop  looks  badly  in  spring,  and  then 
there  is  recourse  to  top-dressing—more  money  spent  to  cover 
up  bad  work ;  but  as  often  as-  not  the  improvement  does  not 
come  off.  Nothing  makes  up  for  lack  of  time.  Nature  cannot 
be  hurried,  and  nothing  makes  up  for  lost- opportunity. 

Sometimes,  ss  in  the  case  of  roots,  it  is  not  the  farmer's 
fiault  that  they  are  not  consumed  early  enough  to  give  time  for 
the  proper  working  of  the  land  for  spring  corn.  A  too"  heavy 
crop  is  sometimes  as  embarrassing  as  a  too  light  one  (we  would 
lather  have  the  heavy  one).  Money  is  not  plentiful  enough  to 
supply  the  extra  sheep,  and  so  the  season  gets  far  too  advanced 
before  corn  can  be  sown.  The  Professor  advises,  in  a  case  of 
this  sort,  rather  than  risk  a  com  crop,  which  would  have  to  be 
sown  on  a  rough,  knotty  surface,  try  it  with  roots  again.  It 
is  not  only  in  a  case  of  this  sort  that  the  corn  crops  suffer,  but 
the  smaU  seedfs  are  equally  out  of  place.  They  fail,  and  show 
their  fiailure  by  a  poor  hay  crop  the  year  after. 

A  sheenfold,  especially  where  there  has  been  a  good  pro- 
portion of  hand  food,  is  really  the  very  best  foundation  there  is 
for  a  good  crop  of  00m,  and  a  fanner  will  often  prefer  to 
risk  that  com  crop,  hoping  b^r  some  fortuitous  combination  of 
circumstance  that  the  crop  will  turn  up  trumps.  We  have 
seen  com  that  went  in  rough  do  well,  but  far  oftener  not ;  and 
we  are  never  great  advocates  for  late  sown  barley. 

As  to  the  Question  of  seeds,  tliey  are  very  costly,  and  we 
cannot  think  tne  risk  worth  taking.  The  seedsman  presents 
his  bill  at  Christmas,  whether  there  is  a  good  crop  or  not ;  and 
it  is  hardly  his  fault  if  the  seed  has  done  badly  on  an  unsuit- 
able bed.  However,  he  of  tens  gets  blamed:  it  19  so  pleasant  to 
shift  the  burden  on  to  another  s  back  I 

What  about  our  grass  land  ?  Can  any  of  it  do  with  a  bit  of 
a  dressing?  We  fancy  there  is  no  farm  where  all  the  grass  is 
just  Al.  It  is  marvellous  what  a  good  effect  basic  slag  will 
produce,  and  it  is  not  a  breaking  Job  to  try  some,  at  least,  on 
a  few  acres.  We  ask  a  great  deal  of  our  grass,  and  it  is  but 
fair  we  should  remember  it,  say  at  Christmas  time.  Give  it  a 
Christmas  box!  The  manures  will  be  silently  working  during 
the  long  dark  nights  and  dull  days,  and  we  shall  be  better  able 
to  face  a  dry  summer  if  one  is  in  store  for  us. 

Talkin^«of  dry  summers,  we  wonder  how  many  are  storing 
the  plentiful  supply  of  soft  water  that  is  now  falling  to  our 
share  P  Are  we  at  any  rate  lotting  to  the  spouts  round  the 
buildings,  to  see  that  there  is  not  an  overflow  in  the  yards, 
causing  the  already  wet  manure  to  be  wetter  still?  This,  of 
course,  w'here  thetre  are  no  covered  yards;  but  any  way,  rain 
running  down  the  sides  of  the  buildings  does  not  tend  to  their 
improvement.  We  wonder  if  any  of  our  friends  ever  borrow  the 
parish  scraper  and  give  the  stack  yard  and  home  premises  a 
clean  up-  in  that  way?  We  have  often  seen  it  done  with 
capital  effect.  Nothing  tries  the  temper  of  people  more  than 
sludging  about  in  soft  mud  all  the  oay  long.  There  is  the 
appearance,  too,  to  consider;  and  there  is  just  now  often  an 
hour  or  two  when  an  old  horse  could  be  spared  to  do  this  job. 
As  large  ratepayers,  we  quite  think  the  farmers  have  a  right 
to  borrow  the  scraper  when  they  need  it. 

Possibly  before  thftse  lines  are  in  print  there  may  be  heavy 
snowfalls,  quite  likely;  and  with  a  bit  of  frost  everything,  for 
a  time,  looks  clean  and  tidy.  We  are  suffering  now  from  a 
plethora  of  dirt,  and  the  head  of  the  house  is  nearly  driven  wild, 
so  much  of  the  freehold  is  brought  indoors,  not  willingly,  of 
course,  but  there  it  is.  Farm  servants  used  to  have  a  useful 
talent  for  the  manufacture  of  big  plaited  straw  mats,  that  had 
the  merit  of  being  cheap  and  ver/  effectual ;  but  we  never  see 
any  now,  the  art  has  died  out.  The  last  thatched  cottages  in 
this  village  have  disappeared  this  week.  The  red  tile  does  not 
look  half  so  picturesque,  though  it  may  be  warmer,  and  is  cer- 
tainly drier.  It  is  rather  a  queer  time  of  the  year  for  re- 
roofing.  The  old  thatch  has  been  carted  off,  and  we  aie  told 
that  with  its  aid  there  will  be  most  magnificent  crops  of 
potatoes  next  season.     Why?    Answer  next  time. 

Work  on  tke  Home  Farm. 

We  are  still  suffering  from  an  overplus  of  moisture.  If 
there  is  no  rain  during  the  day,  the  night  is  sure  to  be  wet. 
Of  frost  there  is  very  little,  and  although  we  hear  of  snow  in 
other  parts,  we  have  seen  none. 

We  have  just  been  told  by  a  farmer  that  ho  is  still  engaged 
in  wheat  sowing,   in   ploughing  the  seed   in.       He  has  never 


sown  wheat  in  December  before,  and  seems  very  doubtful  about 
the  result.  The  land  is  now  so  cold  that  the  seed  must  make 
very  slow  progress,  and  it  will  be  very  long  exposed  to  the 
attacks  of  birds.  There  is  eonsidenable  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  sowing  wheat  now,  instead  of  waiting  until  February.  We 
have  had  good  crops  of  white  wheat  from  February  sowings. 
One  can  get  plenty  of  straw,  but  we  did  not  always  find  the 
threshing  days  very  satisfactory.  The  grains  are  hardly  big 
enough  to  fill  bags  well. 

We  heard  a  keen  argument  between  two  farmers  on  the  best 
mode  of  lifting  and  storing  swedes.  One  was  in  favour  of 
fullv  trimming,  i.e.,  topping  and  tailing;  the  other  would  do 
nothing  to  them  but  tnrow  them  into  heaps  and  cover  with 
soil.  We  have  tried  both  ways^  and  like  the  latter  best.  We 
hear  of  a  motor  plough  working  satisfactorily  about  fifteen 
miles  away.  Our  informant  spoke  favourablv  as  to  the  work 
done,  but  could  give  no  particulars  except  tliat  it  is  the  pro- 
perty of  Messrs.  Marshall,  of  Gainsborough.  We  are  making 
enquiries,  and  will  bring  the  matter  up  again  shortly. 

The  Christmas  fat  stock  shows  have  begun,  and  appear 
to  be  quite  up  to  the  average  in  quality.  This  is  no  proof, 
however,  that  cattle  have  done  well  generally.  We  believe  that 
the  contrary  is  the  case,  and  tliat  the  supply  of  good  beef  for 
Christmas  will  not  be  a  large  one.  The  reduced  numbers  at  the 
early  shows  are  a  certain  forecast  of  scarcity  throughout. 
Pigs,  too,  though  plentiful  in  some  parts,  are  very  scarce  in 
others,  and  prices  vary  greatly.  Large  bacon  pigs  here  are 
only  worth  5id.  per  lb,  and  light  weights  only  mUKe  6d.  There 
has  been  a  general  killing  all  round.  Farmera  will  not  feed  for 
those  prices  at  the  present  high  rates  for  offals  and  potatoes. 


Tiade  and  Miscellaneons  Notes. 


Meuri.  Davey  and  Cr. 

Messrs.  Davey,  37  to  41,  Market  Street,  Haddington,  have 
taken  over  and  amalgamated  with  their  own  the  business 
carried  on  by  the  late*  Mr.  S.  M.  Thomson,  at  7,  Warrender 
Park  Crescent,  Edinburgh. 

Smithfleld  CInb  Show,  1907. 

Visitors  to  the  Smithfield  Cattle  Show  this  year  must  on  no 
account  miss  inspecting  the  handsome  and  well  arranged  stand 
of  the  King's  seedsmen,  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  of  Reading. 
This  stand,  with  its  marvellous  display  of  Mang^olds,  Swedes. 
Turnips,  Potatoes,  &c.,  is  as  usual  one  of  the  main  features  of 
the  show,  and  it  must  be  candidly  admitted  that  this  remark- 
able exposition  of  agricultural  roots  has  never  been  equalled. 
To  farmers  the  extiibition  is  an  invaluable  object  lesson, 
demonstrating  as  it  does  by  ocular  evidence  the  profitable 
results  that  must  accrue  fioni  growing  oni^  carefully  selected 
pedigree  stocks,  a  lesson  not  to  be  neglected  in  these  days  when, 
to  make  a  farm  pay,  every  acre  should  yield  the  best  results 
obtainable. 

Messrs.  Sutton's  well-known  Potatoes  appear  to  have  been 
as  successful  as  ever  this  year,  judging  from  the' handsome  col- 
lection of  tubers  here  on  view.  Every  grower  should  carefully 
inspect  this  splendid  collection  of  feed  Potatoes,  comprising, 
as  it  does,  specimens  of  the  most  reliable  varieties  in  cultivation, 
including  that  grand  late  Potato,  Sutton's  Superlative,  which 
not  only  crops  well  but  cooks  well,  and  Sutton's  Discovery,  of 
which  some  remarkable  crops  have  again  been  reported.  We 
may  especially  mention  Sutton's  Reliance.  Sutton's  May  Qu€ten, 
Sutton  s  Windsor  Castle,  Sutton's  Satisfaction,  Sutton's  Epi- 
cure, Sutton's  Ninetyfold,  Sutton's  Supreme,  and  Sutton's 
Abundance,  all  of  superb  quality  and  noted  for  their  disease- 
resisting  qualities.  It  may  be  remembered  that  at  the  first 
show  held  by  the  National  Potato  Society,  Messrs.  Sutton  re- 
ceived the  nie:heist  award,  viz.,  the  Llewelyn  Cup  offered  for 
the  best  exhibit  of  Potatoes.  Messis.  Sutton  also  show  an  ex- 
tremely attractive  and  interesting  collection  of  Onions  and 
Tomatoes.  Tlie  Onions  are  fine,  large,  heavy,  well-formed  bulbs, 
and  the  Tomatoes  are  superb  both  in  shape  and  colour.  In 
this  connection  it  may  be  mentioned  that  at  the  great  Shrews^ 
bury  Show  this  year  the  champion  collection  of  vegetables  was 
grown  entirely  from  Sutton's  seeds,  the  competition  being  open 
to  the  world.  The  twenty-guinea  cup  presented  this  year  by 
His  Majesty  the  King  for  best  root  crops,  won  by  a  customer 
of  Me^rs.  Sutton,  is  on  view  on  the  stand.  Eighty-eight  of 
these  Royal  cups,  value  £1,848,  have  now  been  won  b^  Measrs. 
Sutton's  customers.  We  may  add  that  at  the  St.  Louis  Bxhibi- 
tion,  1904,  Messrs.  Sutton  had  the  distinction  of  receiving  the 
only  "Grand  Prix"  awarded  to  any  British  firm  for  flowers,  tuad 
the  only  gold  medal  awarded  for  grass  seeds  in  the  Britiah 
section.  This  year  Messrs.  Sutton  have  been  awarded  no  less 
than  twenty  gold  medals  at  various  exhibitions,  including  five 
gold  medals  at  the  recent  New  Zealand  International  Exhibi- 
tion. 
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"A  REVOLUTION 


FRUIT  GROWING. 

THE    MOST     SUITABLE    SYSTEM, 

alike  for  the  Rznallest  gardens  or 
large  plantations,  insuring  large 
crops  of  finest  quality  at  the  earliest 
date,  with  the  most  extraordinary 
eoonomising  of  ground. 
THE  PROCESS— which  is  unique- 
has  charms  possessed  by  no  other 
plan,  is  extremely  simple,  thoroughly 
practical,  most  interesting,  very 
profitable,  and  an  endless  pleasure. 
It  is  fully  described  (commencing 
at  page  5)  in  our  large  Illustrated 
Book,  which  will  be  sent  free  by 
parcel  post  on  receipt  of  3d.  for 
postage. 
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THUBSDAT.  DBCBMBBB  10.  1907. 

CbrysaDthemnm  Analysis. 


UCH  has  been  written  in  the 
horticultural  press  during  the 
last  two  months  about  the 
waning  interest  taken  in  Chrys- 
a.iithemum  shows  and  the  culti- 
vation of  the  plant  for  the  prodnc- 
tion  of  large  blooms.  Many  reasons 
have  btit^n  given  for  the  suggested 
d^r^aae  in  popularity,  some  of  them 
correct  no  doubt,  others  the  opposite 
to  facts,  and  there  the  matter  ia  likely  to  end. 
From  my  experience  of  the  shows  held  during 
the  season  just  passed,  and  the  manner  in  whiofti 
this  election  has  been  participated  in,  I  would 
say  there  is  a  slight .  falling  off  in  enthusiasm. 
There  will  always  be  this  in  any  prominent 
popular  flower  when  it  reaches  its  high  water- 
mark, so  to  speak,  and  until  some  added  interest 
is  introduced  in  the  way  of  entirely  new  yarie- 
ties.  I  do  not  mean  in  colour  alone,  but  in 
type  entirely.  The  best  Japanese  yarieties  are 
no  better  to-day  than  they  were  ten  years  ago, 
and  the  method  of  displaying  them  is  the  same, 
or  with  little  variation  introduced.  Varieties 
seem  to  be  shorter  lived  now,  too,  than  formerly. 
The  life  of  a  popular  variety  is  but  a  short  one, 
and  the  present  method  of  stag^g  the  large 
blooms  in  vases,  large  or  small,  does  not 
encourage  the  production  of  much  variety.  In 
this  way  we  lose,  perhaps,  some  of  our  brightest 
coloured  sorts,  because  they  are  not  deemed 
large  enough  to  win  prizes  in  vases. 

I  would  not  be  surprised  to  find  in  the  near 
future  a  gradual  return  to  the  older  method  of 
staging  Japanese  blooms  on  boards,  mainly  with 
a  view  of  encouraging  greater  variety.  I  lun 
certain  there  is  a  great  future  in  store  for  what 
are  known  as  "  decorative "  varieties  —those 
remarkable  for  distinctness  of  colouring,  freedom 
of  flower,  and  thus  adaptability  for  utilising  in 
the  smaller  dwelling  houses,  in  which  sphere 
there  is  an  undoubted  growing  love  for  flowers. 
The  Chrysanthemum  is  an  adaptable  plant  for 
this  very  purpose,  especially  when  we  think  of 
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the  sooreis  of  suitable  out-of-door  flowering  sorts  as  oompared 
with  the  nultaber  obtainable  twenty  years  ago. 

In  turning  to  the  first  Chrysanthemum  analysis  which  I  had 
.  the  pleasure  to  oonduct  in  the  year  1894  in  the  Journal  of 
Hortieulturey  I  find  I  had  then  forty-two  willing  assistants^  and 
continuing  it  from  then  on  till  now,  I  have  had  the  same  willing 
support,  sometimes  less,  and  at  other  times  more,  as  circum- 
stanoes  varied.  This  year  I  have  thirtjr-nine ;  to  one  and  all 
I  tender  my  thanks  for  their  valuable  assistance,  without  which 
I  could  nbt  present  to  Journal  readers  the  same  interesting 
collections  of  varieties  as  in  this  issue.  The  first  election  con- 
tained but  two  sections — twenty-four  and  twelve  Japanese, 
while  tl^  present  deals  with  a  much  wider  sphere  of  types  and 
varieties.  At  the  opening  issue  but  ninety-three  varieties  were 
dealt  with,  whereas  in  the  present  issue  as  many  as  six  hun- 
dred names  are  mentioned,  showing  what  a  vast  interest  is 
taken  in  the  subject,  and  how  willingly  the  electors  give  their 
time  yearly  for  the  compilation  of  instructive  lists  for  the  bene- 
fit of  those  of  Jcffi  experience. 

Strange  that  it  may  seem  to  many  perhaps,  in  the  first  list 
of  Japanese  in  which  ninety-three  varieties  were  named,  but 
.  two  are  named  now  amongst  the  whole  six  hundred,  including 
the  decorative  section.  Aere  are  Vi viand  Morel  and  W.  H. 
Lincoln,  thus  proving  what  a  c^hango  has  come  over  the  com- 
munity in  their  requirements  and  wishes ;  and  all  this  has  taken 
place  within  the  snort  space  of  thirteen  years. 

In  that  year  Viviand  Morel,  ftdwin  Molyneux,  and  Col. 
W.  B.  Smith  tied  for  the  leading  position  amongst  forty-two 
electors. 

As  was  the  case  last  year,  a  very  wide  range  of  variety  is 
travelled  over  h^  the  electors  to  obtain  the  clesired  number, 
showing  what  wide  views  there  arc  as  to  what  is  the  most  de- 
sirable sorts  for  a  particular  purpose,  and  further  emphasises 
the  fact  of  how  difficult  it  is  for  an  inexperienced  person  to 
draw  up  a  collection  in  any  section  without  some  such  guide. 
Tl»e  raising  of  varieties  in  now  so  simple  a  matter  that  we 
scarcely  depend  at  aJl  on  our  foreign  neighbours  for  new 
varieties,  although  we  are  grateful  for  those  of  sterling  merit 
when  they  do  come.  Does  it  not  seem  strange  how  few  desir- 
able ''s|x»*ts"  we  see  nowadays?  At  one  time  the  advent  of 
several  in  a  season  was  looked  for^  and  not  needlessly.  Per- 
haps scientists  can  tell  us  why  this  is  so;  it  certainly  does  seem 
strange.  During  an  inspection  of  the  leading  shows  this  season 
I  regretted  to  see  how  often  undesirable  varieties  were  in- 
cluded in  the  incurved  stands.  I  mean  sorts  that  are  dis- 
tinctly more  Japanese  than  of  the  true  Chinese,  of  which  Lord 
Aloester  was  a  past  type,  and  C.  H.  Curtis  a  present-day  ex- 
ample. The  inclusion  of  the^e  rough  specimens  cannot  but 
have  a  lowering  influence  on  the  section  in  the  eye  of  a  lover 
of  a  typical  incurved-  I  must  confess,  too,  I  was  astounded 
quite  recentlv  to  see  that  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  N.C.S. 
had  granted  an  award  to  Mrs.  J.  Hygate  as  an  incurved 
varietjr,  whereas  the  sender  out  of  the  variety  catalogues  it  as 
belonging  to  the  Japanese  section,  an  opinion  shared  by  several 
other  vendors.  Such  action  by  the  central  body  cannot  but 
have  an  evil  eflFect  on  the  section. 

Those  who  visit  the  autumn  shows  cannot  fail  to  notice  the 
increasing  interest  taken  in  single  flowered  varieties,  not  only 
in  a  cut  state,  arranged  in  vases,  baskets,  on  dinner  tables  and 
in  ©very  conceivable  manner  where  decoration  is  required,  but 
also  in  groups  of  plants  arranged  for  effect.  Such  exhibits 
always  come  in  for  a  full  share  of  patix>nage  by  visitors. 
Although  there  are  really  thirty-nine  electors,  only  thirty-ei^t 
votes  are  recorded  in  the  Japanese  section,  one  elector  taking 
part  in  the  single  flowered  section  only,  in  which  he  is  an 
expert. 

Motes  on  tho  Japuieie  Bectioii. 

The  fact  of  nine  varieties  being  equal  in  the  number  of  votes 
accorded  is  a  distinct  proof  that  no  one  variety  stands  out 
above  the  rest  this  season.  Last  year  four  of  the  same  set  tied 
with  Mrs.  F.  W.  Vallis  for  the  same  position,  again  proving  the 
lack  of  an  extraordinary  variety.  Although  F.  S.  Vallis  was  at 
times  presented  in  very  fine  condition  during  the  recent  season, 
one  cannot  fail  to  notice  it  has  lost  a  trifle  of  its  even  high 
quality,  and  is,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  on  the  downward  gra<^. 
Madame  G.  Rivol  has  advanced,  proving  itself  to  be  one  of  the 
best  of  incurving  flowers  in  the  Japanese     section.       At  the 

S resent  moment  we  are  badly  in  need  of  additions  to  the  white 
owered  varieties.  Mrs.  Norman  Davis  is  undoubtedly  come  to 
stay,  taking  quite  the  place  of  that  once  favourite,  Madame 
Carnot.  Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller  is  quite  the  best  of  older  sorts  that 
cannot,  I  feel,  last  many  more  years.  Among  the  first  fifty 
there  are  certainly  nine  whites,  but  several  of  them  have  been 
in  existence  some  time  and  cannot  last  much  longer.  We  are 
strangely  lacking  too  in  bright  colours;  with  the  exception  of 
Munificent,  Joseph  Stoney,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Lee,  Mrs.  T.  Dalton, 
andT  the  new  Splendour,  we  are  singularly  devoid  of  brij^ht 
coloure.     It  docs  seem  strange  that  with  all  the  opportunities 


of  employing  science  in  hybridising,  a  variety  of  the  same  colour 
as  my  namesake  canned;  be  obtained,  although  millions  of  seed- 
lings from  it  have  been  raised.  The  somewhat  new  Lady  Tal- 
bot has  assuredly  a  great  futnre,  as  it  is  quite  the  nMst  promis- 
ing pale  yellow  variety  we  have,  building  up  a  broad  and  deep 
bloom  to  which  no  captious  critic  could  take  exception  I  think. 
Fortunately,  I  say,  it  is  that  the  incurved  type  of  Japanese  do 
not  make  much  headway  in  numbers.  The  tendency  is  for 
those  of  a  reflexing  ana  a  semi-drooping  character,  of  which 
F.  S.  Vallis  and  J.  H.  Silsbnry  are  examples;  these  are  really 
typical  Japanese  flowers,  and  which  are  solid  in  their  build 
without  the  slightest  tendency  to  coarseness. 

In  the  section  devoted  to  new  varieties  it  will  be  seen  that 
but  twelve  electors  thought  themselves  equal  to  a  selection,  the 
remainder  preferred  to  name  only  those  they  hAd  seen,  and  as 
there  really  is  not  a  wide  opportunity  to  see  the  novelties  the 
first  season,  it  was  commendable  on  their  part  to  irefrain. 
Eighty-one  sorts  were  named  in  compiling  the  twelve;  here 
again  is  a  proof  of  width  of  personal  taste.  I  think  it  will  be 
generally  (conceded  that  the  premier  twelve  merit  their- position, 
they  represent  a  good  type  of  flower.  Melchet  Beauty,  Miss 
Faith  Moore,  Norfolk  Blush,  .and  Mrs.  Charles  Penford  will 
advance  as  their  claims  become  better  known.  Yellow  is  a  pre- 
dominating colour  in  the  newer  sorts,  and  always  has  bc^en  in 
Japanese  varieties. 

FIFTY  JAPANKSE. 

F.    S.    Vallis,   canary    vellow  ...  * ...       38 

Mrs.   A.   T.   Miller,  white       88 

BeHHie  Godfrey,    canary    yellow       88 

Algernon  Davis,  yellow,  Ibronze,  and  chestnut  ...        38 

Madame  G.   Rivol,  clear  yellow,   shnded   rose  ...        38 

Mrs.  W.  Knox,  yellow  shaded  bronze      38 

J.  H.  Silsbnry,  bright  terra  cotta,  suffused  yellow    ...       38 

Magnificent,  dark  crimson,   gold   reverse  38 

Madame  P.  Radaelli,  rose  and  white      38 

Reginald   Vallis,   purple   amaranth  37 

Duchess  of  Sutherland,  orange  yellow      37 

W.  Jinks,  rose  pink      35 

Mrs.  G.  Mileham,  silvery  manve,  shaded  rose 35 

Valerie  Greenham,  bright  pink      34 

Mrs.   A.   H.   Lee,  crimson       32 

Mrs.  F.  W.  Vallis,  crimson  shaded  apricot       81 

Norman  Davis,  deep  chestnut,  on  gold    31 

W.  A.   Etherington,  silvery  manve  29 

Edith  Smith,  creamy  white 29 

Mrs.   Barkley,  rosy  mauve  28 

Mi«8  Elsie  Fulton,  pure  white"       28 

Mrs.  Norman  Davis,  white     28 

Lady   M.    Conyers,   f^c  pink  28 

Henry  Perkins,  reddi^  crimson      27 

President  Viger,  manve,  shaded  lilac      27 

Marquise  Vicomte  Venosta,  white 27 

Lady  Talbot,  soft  canary  yellow 27 

rhrv'santhemiete  Montigny,  sulphur  yellow 26 

Leigh   Park  Wonder,  deep  crimson         

W.   R.   Church,   rosy   crimson,  bronze   reverse 

Mrs.    R.    Hooper    Pearson,    lemon     yellow,    shaded 

chestnut     

Marquise  V.  Venosta,  reddish  purple      

Madame  M.  de  Mons,  white,  shaded  mauve      

Mrs.  C.  Beckett,  white  

Joseph    Stoney,  deep   crimson  

Mrt*.  Eric  Crossley,  soft  canary      

Miss  Olive    Miller,   pink         

Mrs.  T.  Dalton,  claret  crimson  

General   Button,  shaded   bronzy  red       

Mme.  R.  Oberthur.  white     

W.  Beadle,  crimson  purple     

E.  J.  Brooks,  purple  crimson         

O.  H.  Broomhead,  rich  rose 

Beatrice  May,  rosy  white      

President  Loubet,  creamy  white,  shaded   rose 

Edith  Jameson,  creamy  white,  shaded  blush 

Madame  R.  Cadbury,  ivory  white 

Miss  Dorothy  Oliver,  white,  shaded   rosy  violet 

Kathleen  Stoop,  glistening  white      

(British    Empire,    rich    orange,    shaded    bronze, 

<  varieties     

(John  Peed,  white  shaded  pink      


50 


Mary   Inglis,  terra  cotta         

Lady  Henderson,  rich  apricot,  edged  red  ... 

Sidney  Penford,  terra  cotta  red      

Miss  Hickling,   white 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Dunne,  salmon  terra  cotta   ... 

Mrs.    H.    Perkins,   chestnut   red     

Thomas  Stevenson,  golden  yellow 

Ethel  Fitzroy,  orange  amber 

Mrs.  J.  Dunn,  white      

Lord  Ludlow,  golden  amber,  edged  red    ... 
Eleanor  Duchess  of  Northumberland 

Jumbo,  chestnut  on  yellow  ground 

George  Lawrence,  golden  bronze     

Dorothy  Gonldsmith,  yellow,  shaded  bronze 

Maf eking  Hero,  deep  bronze 

Miss  Miriam  Hankey,  mauve  pink 

W.  Gee,  pink    


25 

24 
23 
23 
23 
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FIFTY  JAPANESE-continued. 

J.  H.   Doyle,  terra   cotta       8 

F.  G.  Oliver,  deep  pink         .  7 

Florence  Penford,  chrome  yellow    ...        .!.        .!!       ...  7 

Viola,   pale  violet  7 

W.  Gooding,  rose  pink    ... »      ..,       ..'.  7 

W.  Ring,  golden  buff  and  bronze 7 

Mifis  Hilda  Rowle^',  silver v  amaranth       7 

H.  Stone,  blush  pink,  shaded  mauve  and  white       ...  7 

Mrs.  ^.  Hadaway.  yellow  flushed  bronze 6 

Maud  Jefferiee,  white 6 

Mias  Mildred  Ware,  rosy  cerise    6 

Miss  Stopford,  white      6 

Victoria  and  Albert,  yellow 6 

Mrs.  H.  Barnes,  old  rosy  terra  cotta      6 

Mons.   Paul   Wattine,   orange  yellow,  shaded  amber  6 

Norfolk  Blush,  deep  blush    ..:       6 

Marjorie  Jefferies,  "white  flushed  mauve         5 

Lady  Harmsworth,  rose  on  yellow  ground      5 

Arthur  Mileham,  rose  pink ^  5 

W.  Meredith,  deep  crimson,  gold  reverse  5 

W.  Duckham.  pale  mauve     6 

Miss  Elsie  Miller,  pink  5 

Mrs.  J.  Lewis,  white     5 

Mary  Ann  Pockett,  golden  buff      4 

Lady  Hopetoun,  mauve  pink 4 

Mdme.  G.  Henry,  white         4 

Beauty  of  Leigh,  golden  yellow      4 

Mrs.  A.  S.   Bott,  salmon  buff        4 

Sensation,  crimson  and  bronze        4 

Mdlle.  S.  Gauthier,  creamy  white 4 

Mrs.   W.  Jinks,  deep   rose     4 

Mme.   C.    Nagelmackers,  white       4 

J.  R.  Upton,  yellow       4 

Mary  Donnellan,  deep  yellow         3 

Maud  du  Cros,  pale  straw,  yellow  centre        3 

Mrs.  Mease,  primrose      3 

Mons.  L.  Rosseau,  pale  mauve       3 

Lieut-Col.  Ducroiset,  chrome  yellow        3 

Annie  Hamilton,  white,  shaded  cream  and  blush     ...  3 

Arthur  Kingsburv,  yellow,  flushed  chestnut  red      ...  3 

Mrs,  R.  Laxton,  blood  red      3 

Souvenir  de  Mme,  Buron,  yellow 3 

Sapho,  rose   lilac  3 

Mme.  W.    BoBsem,    chocolate  crimson     3 

W.  Watson,  reddish  terra  cotta     3 

Mrs.  H.  Weeks,  white,  flushed  pink       3 

Mrs.  E.  Minkell,  deep  yellow 3 

Distinction,  soft  salmon  and  gold 3 

Charles  Weeks,  reddish  salmon       3 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Miller,  reddish  terra  cotta    3 

Katie  Palgrave,  white  3 

Mrs.   J.  C.   Neville,  white ...  3 

J.  Turk  Adams,  orange  yellow,  shaded  bronze  ..'.        ...  3 

Harold   Wells,  pure  white     3 

120  varieties;  29  varieties  2  votes;  41  varieties  1  vote;  total  190. 

TWELVE  NEW  JAPANESE. 

Mrs.  Norman  Davis,  pure  white      

Splendour,  crimson  red,  gold  reverse 

G.  Mileham  1908.   yellow        

Joseph  Stoney,  rich  crimson 

W.  Beadle,  violet  amaranth,  striped  crimio  i 

W.  Ring,  golden  biiff  and  bronze    

O.  H.  Broomhead,  deep  rose 

Mrs.  G.  F.  Coster,  apricot,  shaded  orange 
Dorothy  Gouldsmith,  yellow,  shaded  bronze 

Thomas  Stevenson,  golden  yellow    

H.  J.  Jones  1908,  yellow         

Mrs.  J.   C.   Neill,  canary  yellow     


W.  Meredith,  deep  crimson,  golden  reverse 
Pockett's  Surprise,  crimson,  gold   reverse 

Lady  Smith  of  Treslick  

Ladv  Talbot,  soft  canarv  yellow     

F.    W.   Lever  ...        .". 

Mrs.  Charles  Penford,  yellow  

Miss  Faith  Moore,   white       

Norfolk  Blush,  deep  blush     

Victoria  and   Albert,  yellow  

Mrs.  A.  H.  Lever  

Mrs.  A.  G.  Pirie,   pale  yellow 

Amarantha,  rich  amaranth     

Charles  Jones,  rich  jonquil  yellow 

Elsie  Towers,   orange  amber  

Edith  Jameson,  creamy  white,  shaded  blush 

Mre.  J.  J.  W.  Cole        

Katie    Palgrave,   marble  white       

Melchet  Beauty,  gold,  striped  and  splashed  crimson 
30  varieties;  15  varieties  with  2  votes;  36  varieties  with 

total   81. 
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Notei  on  the  InoavTed  Section. 

Twenty  electors  sent  lists  of  this  type,  which  proves  the  lack 
of  interest  in  this  section  as  compared  with  the  more  showy 
Japanese.  But  two  varieties  received  total  marks,  proving 
the  wide  range  of  opinion.  Frank  Tristian  failed  to  get  into 
the  select  thr^  dozen  last,  year,  now  it  shares  with  that  old 
fayourite  Duchess  of  Fife  the  post    of     honour.      Ei^t  aire 


bracketed  for  the  second  place.  Godfrey's  Eclipse  has  risen 
higher  this  year  than  last,  as  was  expected.  Romance,  from' 
five  votes  last  year  has  risen  to  seventeen  this.  This  variety 
possesses  the  attributes  of  a  perfect  flower,  and  all  credit  is 
due  to  Bninning  for  sending  us  such  a  good  Australian  seed- 
ling. G.  F.  Evans,  Mrs.  F.  Ashworth,  and  H.  Hearn  I  regret 
to  see  receive  eo  much  supi)ort  on  account  of  their  too  "  Japoy" 
character  to  be  rightly  classed  as  true  incurved  varieties.  JEx- 
hibits  of  incurved  bJooms  the  last  season  betrayed  a  distinct 
want  of  "finish,'*  too  much  dependence  was  placed  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  flowers  for  the  exhibition  table  after  they  were 
cut,  instead  of  preparing  them  before  they  were  taken  from 
the  plants.  Varieties  like  Globe  d'Or,  J.  Agate,  Fred  Palmer, 
Mrs.  H.  J.  Jones,  Nellie  Threlfall,  IVIa  Perfection,  and  Mme. 
Ferlat  are  fast  descending  the  ladder  of  fame ;  one  hardly  ever 
thinks  of  a  "Princess,"  a  "Teck,"  or  a  '*  Queen"  now!  If 
more  encouragement  were  given,  to  this  section  at  shows  by 
offering  good  prizes  for  blooms  arranged  in  vases  or  long  stems 
we  should  see  a  return  of  the  type,  as  growers  would  not  fail 
to  respond,  and  the  public  would  see  tliat  the  close  fitting 
petalled  flower  is  amenable  to  preparation  as  a  deoonatiye 
subject. 

THIRTr-SIX  INCURVED. 

Duchess  of  Fife,  white,  shaded  blush     20 

Frank   Tristian,   amber   buff  

Buttercup,  clear  yellow  ,. 

Mrs.  Barnard  Hankey,  metallic  bronze    ... 

Ehnbleme  Poitevine,  canary  yellow 

Mrs.  G.  Denyer,  silvery  pink 

Godfrey's  Eclipse,  rich  orange  yellow     ... 

Lady  Isabel,  lavender  blush 

Pantia    Ralli,   bronzy   buff     

C.  H.  Curtis,  rich   yellow     

W.  Paseoe,  soft  lilac  pink     

Mrs.  F.  Judson,  white 

Romance,  rich  yellow 

Triomphe  de  Mont  Brun,  rosy  chamois    ... 

Doris  Kayner,  rosy  buff         

G.  P.  Evans,  chrome  yellow 

lalene,  rosy  violet 

Nellie  Southam,  deep  rosy  purple    .-.. 

Frank  Hammond,  rosy  bronze,  yellow  centre 

Le  Peyson,  deep  yellow *      

W.  Biddle,  yellow,  shaded  bronze 

Mdme.  Ferlat,  white      

Mrs.  J.  P.  Bryce,  white 

May  Phillips,  rose  base,  yellow  centre  ... 

Amoer  Beauty,   orange  ainber        

G.  W.  Matthews,  soft  amber 

Mrs.  F.  Ashworth,  buff 

Topaze  Orientale,  pale  yellow         

Souvenir  de  William  Clibran,  white 
Mdme.   Vrembley,-  lilac 

Mrs.  C.  Crooks,  white 

Mrs.  J.  Seward,  orange  buff 

Marjorie  Shield,  pale  blush 


Daisy  Southam,  deep    yellow 

Mrs.  H.  J.  Jones,  white,  tinted  rose 

Miss  Nellie  Hall,  rich  canary  yellow 
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Nellie  Threlfall,  cream  white 

Boccace,  chrome  yellow 

Ma  Perfection,  white     

Mrs.   A.  H.  Hall,  rich  chocolate     ;.. 

H.  Hearn,  deep  orange  red     

Godfrey's  Reliance  

Mons.   G.  Truffaut,  rich   yellow     

Miss  Mildred  Lyne,  fawn,  sliaded  bronze 

C.  J.   Ellis,  brownish  red       

Prince  Olaf,  soft  rose 

W,  Higgs,  golden  buff 

Fred  Palmer,  blush  pink       

Globe  d'Or,  yellow,  tinted  bronze 

J.   Agate,  white     

Marjorie  Cordell,  golden  bronze     

Ralph   Hatton,  purple  lilac 

Countess  of  Warwick,  white,  tinted  purple     ... 

Charles  Bacque,   amber  yellow       

Miss  E.  Holding 

Mrs.  J.  Wynn,  white  flushed  pink 

J.    R.  Mileham,   creamv  straw       

J.   W.   Fuller,   rich   yellow     

Ladywell,  deep  lilac,  mauve  shaded       

Margaret  Brown,  purple  lilac,  silvery  reverse    ... 
Mark  Tourle,  deep  rose,  shaded  amaranth     ... 

M.  O.  Meulenacre  

Perle  Dauphinoiee,  deep  yellow,  bronze  shaded 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Higgs 
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64  varieties;  12  varieties. 2  votes;  28  varieties  1  vote;  total  104. 

Notes  on  Deeorative  Yarietiei. 

Seventeen  took  part  in  the  election  of  this  section  as  against 
twenty-one  last  year.  One  hundred  and  seventy-four  names  are 
given,  which  displays  a  wide  range  of  choice.  The  first  five 
that  head  the  list  were  in  the  same  position  last  year,  showing 
how  little  change  is  effected.    It  would  be  difficult  to  suggest. 
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an  improvement,  as  they  embraoe  the  chief  characteristics  of 
decorative  requirements.  Source  d'Or  is  stiJl  the  most  popular 
variety  in  the  small  flowered  section,  even  more  so  in  t^e  North 
of  England  than  in  the  southern  counties.  Moneymaker  has 
leaped  to  the  front  with  a  rush,  where  it  deserves  to  be.  Anj;- 
one  oarefully  reading  through  the  select  two  dozen  cannot  fail 
to  notice  the  usefulness  of  cne  selection,  and  cannot  fail  to  be 
of  value  to  those  they  are  intended  to  benefit.  CuUinsfordii. 
W.  Holmes,  PThoebus,  Viviand  Morel,  and  Mrs.  Greenfi^d  still 
are  retained,  though  it  be  low  down  the  list.  These  and  Nellie 
Pockett  open  up  glimpses  of  associations  lone  ago.  W.  H.  Lin- 
coln as  a  market  plant  is  still  popular,  and  as  a  producer  of 
late  flowers  it  is  much  prized. 


TWENTY-FOUR  BECORATIVE  VARIETIES. 

Source  d'Or,  rich  terra  cotta 

Niveus,  white       

Soleil  d'Octobre.   yellow         

Moneymaker,  white       

Western  King,  white     

W.  H.  Lincoln,  yellow 

Bronze  Soleil  d  Octobre,  bronze  yellow 

Winter  Cheer,  deep  pink       

Olory,  golden  yellow     

Lizzie  Adcock,  golden  yellow 

Princess  Victoria,  cremny  white    

Margot,  salmon  pink    

Tuxedo,  terra  cotta  bronze 

Mme.  R.  Oberthur,  white       

White  Quintus,  white 

Viviand  Morel,  silvery  manve        

Violet  Lady  Beaumont,  deep  crimson  bronze    

A.  J.  Balfour,  rose   pink       

Dazzler,  bright  red        

Charles  Davis,  rich  rosy  bronze 

Mme.  Gabriel  Debrie,  malmaison  pink    

Lady  Hanham,  rosy  cerise      

La  Triomphante,  soft  pink 

Allman's  Yellow,   yellow        


L.   Canning,  white         

Alice  Byron,   white       

Cullingfordi,  rich  velvety  crimson  

Caprice  du  Printemps,  bright  rosy  purple      

King  of  Plumes,  rich  yellow 

Market   Red,   red  

Phoebus',  pale  vellow     

True  Gold,  golden  

Souvenir  de  Petite   Amie,  white ~ 

W.   Holmes,  rich  crimson      

W.  Dnckham,  pale  mauve     

Mrs.  C.  Beckett,  white 

Crimson  Gem,  crimson t 

Crimson  Source  d'Or,  crimson  

Framfield  Pink,  pink     

Etoile  de  Feu,  fiery  red  

Mme.  Edmund  Roger,  white,  green  shaded      

Mrs.  Greenfield,  golden  yellow       

Gold  Mine,  golden  yellow       

Hon.  Mrs.  Ackland,  rich  yellow    

Mrs.  J.  Thompson,  creamy  white 

Ivory,  white  

Kathleen  Thompson,  crimson,  gold  tips 

Merstham  Crimson,  crimson 

Market  Gold,  golden  yellow 

Nellie  Pockett.  white     

Nagoya,  yellow      ...       

Roi  dee  Blanc,  white      

52  varieties;  30  varieties  2  votes;  2  varieties  1  vote. 
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Notei  on  Bingle-Howared  Varieties. 

In  selecTting  two  dozen,  162  names  are  given  by  the  twenty- 
two  voters  as  compared  with  the  196  from  the  twenty-six 
electors  of  l«<?t  year.  Mary  Anderson  is  this  year  deposed  from 
the  1x>p  of  the  list  by  Edith  Pagram,  which  has  the  merit  of 
being  especially  free  and  carries  its  blooms  on  extra  stout 
stems— a  point  of  advantage  in  a  decorative  variety.  The 
selection  of  this  class  is  perhaps  more  difficult  than  any,  as  the 
range  of  variety  is  so  wide,  sorts  are  so  easily  obtained  from 
seed,  and  employed  so  numerously  for  border  decoration. 
Many,  too,  are  so  free  to  flower  that  little  need  be  expressed  in 
their  increasing  popularity.  The  colours,  too,  are  most  varied, 
extra  bright  shades  are  not  now  an  exception,  this  at  one  time 
was  a  bar  to  their  popularity.  In  yellow,  too,  there  is 
abundant  material  for  choice,  this  being  a  popular  colour  for 
most  forms  of  decoration. 

It  only  remains  now  for  me  to  aeain  thank  all  those  who 
have  so  willingly  assisted  in  this  election,  and  trust  with  them 
that  our  efforts  may  be  of  service  to  those  we  wish  to  encourage. 

TWENTY-FOUR  SINGLE  VARIETIES. 

Edith  Papram,  rich  pink       22 

Mary   Andereoi,  blush   white          20 

Bronse  Edith  Pagram,  bronEe"        19 

Mary  Richardson,   reddish  salmon          17 

Miss  Annie  Holden,  yellow 16 


TWENTY-FOUR   SINGLE    VARIETIES-con tinned. 

Framfield  Beauty,  rich  crimson     

Mrs,  E.  Roberts,  blush 

Earlswood  Beauty,  primrose 

Ladysmith,  pink 

Kitty  Bourne,  deep  yellow    

Purity,  white        

Crown  Jewel,  bronse  yellow 

Mrs.  R.  N.  Parkinson,  bright  yellow      

Roupell  Beauty,  wine  red       

Altrincham  Yellow,  yellow    

Mrs.  H.  J.  Hampson,  fawn 

Sir  George  Bui  lough,  deep  yellow 

Fair  Rosamond,  rose,  witb  white  band    

F.  W.  Smith,  rich  pink  

Eureka,  white       

G,  W.  Forbes,  rich  crimson  amaranth    

Mrs.  Zachery   Bird,  primrose         

Will  Jordan,  crimson  lake    

Felix,  crimson  bronse 

Metta,  deep  magenta  red       

Belle  of   Weybndge,  rich  chestnut  crimson 


Dorothy  Spiller,   deep  yellow 
Emily  Clibran,  salmon  bronse 
Emily  Wells,  clear  pink 
Gladys  Helmsley,  pink 
Coronation,  pink  and  cream    ... 
Crimson  King,  crimson 
Elsie  Neville,  terra  cotta  red 
Merstham  White,  white 
Reine  des  Roses,  bright  pink 

Miss  Rose,  pink    

Victoria,  primrose  

Annie  Farrant,  rich   crimson 

Boreen,  deep  yellow       

Felicity,  pure  ivory  white 
Ewan  Cameron,  blush  white    ... 

Mrs.  Ellis  Briggs  

Mrs.  E.  CanneU.  pink 


16 

15 

13 

13 

11 

10 

10 

9 

9 

8 

8 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

6 

6 

6 

6 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


Exquisite,  buff,  salmon,  and  pink 

J.  F.  McLeod,  deep  yellow     

Miss  Irene  Cragg,  pure  white        

J.  T.  Anyus,   rosy  cerise       

King  of  Siam,  deep  crimson 

Nora  a 

Queen  Alexandra,  pink,  ehadetl  mauve 3 

Rose  Pink,  pink 3 

Stella,  pure  white  3 

Star  of  Honour,  pure  white 3 

White  Pagram,  white 3 

54  varieti^;  28  varieties  2  votes;  80  varieties  1  vote;  total   162. 

— BIdwin  Moltneux. 

LIST  OP  V0TEB3. 

1  Mr.  G.  Mileham,  The  Gardens,  Emlyn  House,  Leatherhead. 

2  Mr.  G.  Halsey,  The  Gardens,  Ridding's  Court,  Caterham 

Valley. 

3  Mr.  J.  Harris,  Arisford,  Arundel,  Sussex. 

4  Mr.  H.  G.  Bassett,  Woodhatch,  Reigate. 

5  Mr.  C.  J.  Dicker,  Frant  Court.  Tunbridge  Wells. 

6  Mr.  T.  Beeeon,  Headley  Park.  Epsom. 

7  Mr.  S.  Horscroft,  Longham,  Chipstead. 

8  Mr.  T.  H.  Lodge,  Briggins  Park,  Hertford. 

9  Mr.  A.  Morton,  Cullen  House,  Cullen.  Banffshire. 

10  Mr.  H.  Blakewav,  Dunsmore,  Rugby. 

11  Mr.  F.  J.  Clark.  Wiston  Hall,  Leicester. 

12  Mr.   J.  J.   Graham,  I>e   Sulley  Grange,  Cardiff. 

13  Mr.  Thus.  Stevenson,  Woburn  Place,  Addlestone. 

14  Mr.  J.  Lock,  Oatlands  Lodse,  Weybridge. 

15  Mr.  F.  Bible,  Drayoot  Park.  Chippenham. 

16  Mr.  L.  Dawes,  Roeecroft,  Hambledon,  Hants. 

17  Mr.  W.  Higgs,  Fetcham  Park.  Leatherhead. 

18  Mr.  W.   Mease,  Downside,  Leatherhead. 

19  Mr.  J.  McPhePSon.  Londesborough,  Market  Weigbton. 

20  Mr.  J.  Folkard,  Sand  Hutton,  York. 

21  Mr.  C.  Page,  Dropmore.  Maidenhead. 

22  Mr.  D.  Niooll,  Rossie,  Forgandenny. 

23  Mr.  A.  J.  Marsh.  Morton  Hou^e,  Winchester. 

24  Mr.  G.  Hall.  Melchet  Court.  Romsey. 

25  Mr.  A.  Jefferies,  Moor  Hall,  Harlow.  Essex. 

26  Mr.  D.  Williams,  Dunoombe  Park.  Helmsley. 

27  Mr.  T.  Lnnt.  Keir.  Dunblane.  N.B. 

28  Mr.  G.  W.  Drake,  44,  Cat  hays  Terrace.  Cardiff. 

29  Mr.  S.  Cole.  Althorp  Park,  Northampton. 

30  Mr.  H.  Perkins,  Green  lands,  Henlev-on-Thames. 

31  Mr.  H.  R.  Fnrmer.  Cardiff  Castle,  Cardiff. 

32  Mr.   F.  W.  Vallis.  Bromham,  Wilts 

33  Mr.  A.  F.  Hill.  10.  Oakfield  Street.  Cardiff. 

34  Mr.  W.  Wainwright,  The  Gardens,  The  Marforde,  Brom- 

borough.  Birkenhead. 
85    Mr.  G.  Haigh,  Highfield.  Woolton.  Liverpool. 

36  Mr.  A.   Hutton.  t'san   Houee,   Montrose,  N.B. 

37  Mr.  J.  Beisant,  Castle  Huntly,  Longf organ,  N.B. 

38  T.  Baird.  Arnsbrae,  Alloa. 

39  W.  C.  Pagram,  The  Whim,  Weybridge. 

***  Three  papers  came  too  late,  namely,  those  from  Messrs. 
Calderbank  (who,  however,  did  not  receive  his  until  the  end). 
Hunt,  and  Iggulden. 
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Odontoglotinm  x  John  Clarke. 

Thia  large-flowered  and  very  handsome  hybrid  Odonto- 
glossum,  whose  parentage  was  not  recorded,  wias  exhibited  by 
Baron  Sir  Henry  Schroder,  Bart,  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  BAllantdne), 
The  Dell,  Egham,  at  the  Ro^ral  Horticultural  Society's  meeting 
on  November  26,  end  received  a  flrst-class  oertifioate.       The 

Elant  had  a  strong  spike  about  dft  in  length,  with  eighteen 
irge  flowers  and  buds,  the  blossoms  being  4in  to  4\m  in 
diameter.  The  fpx>und  colour  is  white,  suffused  with  purplish- 
mauve,  and  heavily  blotched  with  purplish  maroon,  liie  up  is 
white,  with  purplish  markings  end  a  yellow  crest.  The  hybrid 
is  named  after  Mr.  John  Clarke,  who  has  been  for  many  years 
foreman  in  Baron  Schroder's  garden. 

General  Hinii. 

In  the  wannest  division  most  of  the  Phalfenopsis  are  now 
pushing  up  their  flower  scapes,  and  will  soon  ^ive  us  a  bri^t 
and  attractive  display,  especially  the  chaste  Bimestadiana  and 
the  beautiful  Stuartiana  and  Schilleriana.     A  note 
of  warning  is  perhaps  necessary  to  those  who  have 
not  had  much  experience  with  Phalsenopsids,  viz., 
that  the  spikes  must  not  be  allowed  to  remain  on  the 
plant  after  the  terminal  bud  has  opened,  as  nothing 
weakens  their  constitution  so  mucb  as  overflower- 
ing.     If  any  of  the  plants   are  weak,   or  not  tho- 
roughly established,  ttie  spikes  ought  to  be  removed 
directly  they  are  seen,  excepting  in  cases  where  one 
wishes  to  prove  the  variety ;  then  at  most  only  two  or 
three  blooms  can  be  left. 

The  spring-flowering  Dendrobiums  having  had 
plenty  of  air  and  ligjht  in  the  vinery  or  similar 
structure,  as  advised  in  a  previous  article,  should  now 
be  quite  ripened,  and  consequently  only  need  a  small 
amount  of  water  at  the  root.  However,  it  will  be 
found  necessary  to  scrutinise  each  plant  occasion- 
ally, and  select  those  that  are  showing  their  buds 
by  swelling  at  the  nodes.  Among  the  earliest  we 
shall  find  D.'s  Wardianum,  crassinode,  Ainsworthi, 
euosmum,  and  other  hybrids;  but  do  not  be  in  a 
hurry  to  place  them  in  strong  heat.  It  must  be 
done  gradually  if  we  desire  a  full  crop  of  bloom,  first 
by  giving  them  a  few  weeks  in  the  Cattleya  house, 
afterwards  taking  them  to  their  flowering  quarters  in 
the  East  Indian  house  to  bring  their  buds  to  per- 
fection. 

Calanthes  belonging  to  the  deciduous  group  have 
recently  flowered ,  and  indeed  are  still  in  flower ;  and 
a  very  nice  exhibit  they  make  when  arranged  be- 
tween ferns  and  other  foliage  plants.  C.  Regnieri  is 
a  later  blooming  variety,  so  it  still  requires  watering 
sometimes^  and  a  light  position  in  the  warm  house. 
When  C.  Veitchi  and  the  vestitas  get  past  their  best, 
and  the  spikes  are  cut  off,  they  must  oe  given  a  rest 
by  placing  them  on  a  shelf  in  cm  intermediate  tem- 
TOrature,  and  rarely  watered  till  the  spring,  when 
Ihey  again  start  into  growth.  If  space  is  limited  the 
bulbs  can  be  shaken  out  of  the  old  soil  and  be 
arranged  in  boxes  with  silver  sand  around  the  base. 

Cattleya  Percivaliana  is  now  producing  its  flower 
buds,  and  must  be  provided  with  all  the  light  and 
sunshine  possible  to  enable  it  to  properly  develop 
its  blooms.  It  has  a  reputation  of  being  shy  in  this 
respect,  the  buds  often  decaying  in  the  sheath, 
which  is  very  discouraging ;  but  this  can  be  overcome 
to  a  certain  extent  by  keeping  the  roots  and  sur- 
roundings on  the  dry  side,  and  never  permitting  the 
temperature  to  fall  below  the  pre.scribed  minimum. 
These  remarks  apply  to  country  districts,  and  not  near  large 
towns,  where  it  is  almost  an  impossibility  to  grow  this  plant 
and  C.  Trianse  to  perfection.  C.  Wameri  usually  commences 
to  grow  about  this  period,  land  any  repotting  may  be  done, 
afterwards  placing  them  at  the  warmest  end  of  the  Cattleya 
House,  i^ha  purpurata  and  L.  crispa  are  also  in  various  stages 
of  growth,  and  water  must  be  applied  with  discretion  for  a 

tew    months    onwards,  till    the    dull    weather    disappears 

-i .  anstiss. 

Cttlo^yne  orlitata. 

When  this  useful  orchid  has  finished  iU  season's  growth  less 
water  will  be  needed  as  hitherto,  but  it  ought  not  to  be  with- 
held  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  the  pseudo-bulbs  to  shrivel. 
It  depends  largely  upon  the  treatment  r        whether  the  full 


complement  of  sprays  will  be  realised  in  February  and  March. 
— T.  Anstiss. 

Dendrobinm  formosnm. 

The  frontispiece  to  the  fifteenth  volume  of  the  "Orchid 
Review"  represents  a  very  fine  specimen  of  the  handsome 
Dendrobium  formosum  from  the  collection  of  Major  G.  L. 
Holford,  Westonbirt,  Tetbury  (grower,  Mr.  H.  G.  Alexander). 
It  is  the  finest  of  the  white-flowered  species,  and  when  thus 
grown  is  remarkably  effective,  though  a  good  many  people  have 
found  a  difficulty  in  its  culture,  probably  from  unsuitable 
treatment.  The  species  has  been  known  for  nearly  a  century, 
for  Roxburgh  states  that  it  was  sent  to  the  Calcutta  Botanic 
Garden  from  Sylhet,  in  1811,  by  Mr.  M.  R.  Smith  ("Hort. 
Beng."  p.  63).  It  was  introduced  to  European  gardens  in  1837, 
by  Gibson,  when  collecting  for  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  in  the 
Khasia  Hills,  and  flowered  at  Chats  worth  in  May  of  the  follow- 
ing year.  It  is  widely  distributed  in  north-eastern  India  and 
Burma,  and  is  also  abundant  in  the  Mangrove  swamps  of  the 
Andaman  Islands.  It  is  a  lowland  species. 
Chygii  braotesoeni. 

Thia  is  certainly  the  finest  species  in  the  genus  to  which  it 
belongs,  and  a  capital  free  flowering  plant.  The  flowers  are 
produced  few  or  many  upon  the  spike ;  the  more  flowers  there 
are  the  smaller  they  are  usually.  The  outer  segments  are 
white,  the  lip  is  also  white  stained  with  yellow^  a  pretty  com- 
bination. C.  bracteecens  likes  a  high  and  moist  temperature 
while  the  growth  is  active,  and  during  hot  weather  the  plants 


A  New  Odontoglossum  (O.  x  John  Clarke). 

should  be  freely  sprayed  to  keep  insects  in  check,  red  spider 
and  thrips  being  its  worst  enemies.  The  growth  commences  in 
spring  and  finishes  up  in  autumn,  when  the  moisture  in  the 
atmosphere  may  be  reduced  and  more  sunlight  allowed  to 
reach  the  plants.  This  ripens  the  growth  and  enables  it  to  pass 
the  winter  in  safety.  During  the  latter  season  the  roots  may 
be  kept  comparatively  dry,  only  enough  to  keep  the  growths 
from  shrivelling.  The  best  place  to  grow  this  Chysis  is  in  a 
house  devoted  to  Cattleyas,  where  the  growth  is  sure  to  be  well 
consolidated  in  fall  and  consequently  flowers  freely.  Equal 
parts  of  peat  and  sphagnum  moss  with  a  little  good  loam  and 
plenty  or  finely  broken  crocks  is  a  suitable  compost.  The 
plants  are  best  grown  in  wood  baskets  suspended  from  the  roof, 
where  not  only  do  the  growths  develop  r  If,  but  the  flowers 
look  well  in  such  positions. 
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Appointment. 

Mr.  W.  McPheraon,  for  the  last  seven  years  as  foreman  in 
Lord  Londesborougb's  garden,  near  Market  Weigh  ton,  York- 
shire, and  previously  at  Frogmore,  Trentham,  and  Oroxteth,  as 
head  gajdener  to  Lady  Bsme  Gordon,  Pax  ton  Park,  St.  Neots. 
Clevep  IVopkhouse  Boy. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Lambeth  Guardians  it  was  reported  that 
a  lad  under  the  control  of  the  Board  named  Robert  Salmon, 
aged  17,  had  become  so  expert  in  the  culture  of  flowers  that  he 
had  succeeded  in  obtaining  two  certificates  from  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society.  The  Board  decided  to  place  the  lad  as 
under  gar^lener  in  a  good  house  at  King's  Lynn. 
Tpees  fop   "The  Black  Countpy." 

The  scheme  of  the  Midland  Re-aflForestation  Society  for 
beautifying  the  Black  Country  by  tree  planting  has  met  with 
oooisiderable  success,  and  a  large  area  of  pit-mound  has  been 
covered.  This  week  it  is  proposed  to  plant  a  large  number 
of  trees  upon  the  Black  Waggon  Pit  mound,  containing  an 
area  of  2\  acres,  which  has  been  leased  to  the  association  for 
twenty-one  years.  The  cost  of  the  scheme  is  about  £40,  of 
which  half  has  been  collected  by  school  children. 

Capdlir  Oapdenepe. 

The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Cardiff  Gardeners* 
Association  ^as  held  at  the  Philharmonic  Restaurant  on 
Tuesday,  the  10th  inst.  Mr.  H.  R.  Farmer  presided  over  a  good 
attendance.  An  excellent  lecture  was  given  by  Mr.  J.  Howe  on 
decorative  Chrj-santheniums.  The  lecturer  included  the  whole 
ejection  of  these  beautiful  autunMial  and  winter-flowering  plants, 
dealing  practically  with  their  cultivation  from  propagation  to 
the  flowering  stage.  Mr.  Malpass  opened  the  debate,  which  was 
taken  up  by  several  of  the  membei*s.  For  the  best  vase  of  single 
Chrysanthemums,.  Mr.  Home,  The  Mount,  Dynas  Powis,  was 
awarded  first  prize;  Mr.  Mathews,  Cardiff,  second.— R.  T.  W. 

The  Rush  to  Canada, 
Lord  Strathcona,  High  Commissioner  for  Canada,  was  in- 
formed on  Friday  by  cablegram  fix>m  the  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior at  Ottawa  that  the  total  immigration  into  Canada  from 
1st  April  to  the  end  of  September  la.st  through  ocean  ports  i^-as 
158,598,  compared  with  109,777  for  the  same  period  of  1906,  an 
increase  of  44  per  cent.  From  the  United  States  there  were 
received  35,000  immigrants,  as  against  over  37,000  during  the 
first  half  of  last  year,  a  decrease  of  8  per  cent.  The  average 
increase  from  all  quarters  for  the  six  months  was  31  per  cent. 
The  annual  report  of  the  Dominion  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce  shows  the  total  grain  croi>s  for  the  season  of  1906 
to  be  over  415,000,000  bushels,  of  which  over  125,000,000  bushels 
were  Wheat  and  over  202,000,000  bushels  Oats.  The  Canadian 
Government  announce  that  the  suitable  season  for  immigration 
is  now  over  until  next  spring. 

The  R.H.S.  of  Ireland. 
Tlie  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland  held  its  annual 
meeting  in  Dublin  on  the  11th  inst.,  under  the  presidency  of 
Andrew  Jameson,  Illsq.,  D.L.  Tlio  report,  if  not  altogether 
dismal,  was  not  exactly  encouraging.  Mr.  F.  W.  Moore,  in 
seconding  its  adoption,  adverted  to  the  efforts  which  had  been 
made  of  lat«  years  to  cater  for  public  support  in  the  way  of 
the  excellent  shows  provided.  The  few  who  did  sec  the  August 
show  in  Merrion  Square,  Dublin,  could  not  but  endorse  that ; 
but  still  the  fact  i-eniains  that  the  public,  with  a  host  of  visitors, 
passed  by  on  the  other  side.  Pereonal  experience  of  Dublin  folk 
tends  to  the  inference  that  they  do  not  Jack  appreciative  horti- 
cultural tastec;  they  are,  in  fact,  of  a  high  order,  so  far  as 
free  samples  are  concerned,  but  this  year  the  particular  show 
mentioned  was  not  dependent  on  Dublin,  the  stranger  within 
its  gates  being  in  fine  force,  and  surely  never  before  was  there 
such  a  jingling  of  dollars  through  the  Milesian  Metropolis.  If 
that  had  anything  to  do  with  the  recent  transatlantic  financial 
famine  it  was  certainly  not  due  to  absorption  of  currency  by 
our  flower  show.— K. 


Royal  Hoptleultupal  Society. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  next  meeting  will  be  held 
on  Tuesday,  December  31. 

Boupnemouth   Oapdenepe. 

The  members  of  the  Bournemouth  GJardeners*  Association 
met  in  good  numbers  at  the  Avenue  Restaurant  to  hear  a 
lecture  on  "Perpetual  flowering  Carnations"  by  Mr.  A.  King, 
Parkstone  Nurseries,  who  dealt  with  the  subject  very  ably. 
After  a  good  discussion  the  lecturer  was  heartily  thanked,  as 
was  the  chairman,  Mr.  R.  V.  Sherring.  It  was  also  decided 
that  this  association  become  affiliated  with  the  recently  formed 
federation  of  Gardeners*  Mutual  Improvement  Societies.— W.  S. 

The  Late  Ipleh  Intepnatloaal  Bzhlbltlon. 

The  whole  of  the  horticultural  equipment  of  the  Irish  Inter- 
national Exhibition  was  disposed  of  in  the  grounds  on  the 
11th  and  12th  inst.,  prices  obtained  being,  in  the  altogether, 
satisfactory.  They  would,  indeed,  have  been  better  if  "  Young 
Ireland,''  on  pleasure  bent,  had  not  wrecked  the  fine  specimen 
Kentias  in  the  Central  Palace  as  a  finish  to  the  closing  cere- 
mony on  November  9.  These,  standing  on  5ft  pedestals,  were 
thrown  to  the  floor  by  the  frolicsome  youths,  who  then,  ap- 
parentJy,  executed  a  war-dance  on  some,  at  least.  Just  high 
spirit,  of  course,  wanting  a  little  dilution  from  the  lake  near 
at  hand — K. 

Mp.  Jam^e   Beleant  and  Hie  Chpyeanthemume. 

The  Dundee  daily  "Courier"  devotes  a  column  and  a"^halT 
of  its  issue  of  November  8  to  an  interview  with  Mr.  James 
Beisant,  the  Chrysanthemum  grower  of  Castle  Huntly,  under 
the  title  of  "The  Cult  of  the  Chrysanthemum."  It  is  an  in- 
terissting  article,  and  among  other  things  it  gives  a  note  of 
some  of  Mr.  Beitsant*s  favourite  varieties,  and,  inter  alia,  gives 
the  information,  new  to  many,  that  Mr.  Beirut  is  not  a  Scots- 
man, but  a  Hampshire  man.  Mr.  Beisant  thinks  highly  of 
Algernon  Davis,  Madame  R.  Cadbury,  Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller,  Mrs. 
F.  S.  Vallis,  Bessie  Godfrey,  the  Ducheiss  of  Sutherland, 
Madame  P.  Radaelli.  In  response  to  questions,  Mr.  Beisant 
gave  several  cultural  hints,  and  I  am  sure  the  article  will  be 
appreciated  by  all  who  know  this  able  gardener. 

"The  Hoptloultupal  Dlpeotopy  ** 

Readers  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  require  no  introduc- 
tion to  this  excellent  gardeners'  address  book.  The  work  also 
contains  lists  of  the  principal  nui*serymen  and  seedsmen  at 
ho-me  and  abroad.  It  is  therefore,  now  as  ever,  a  necessary 
publication  in  all  horticultural  circles,  and  the  demand  remains 
as  keen  as  ever.  Every  attention  is  given  to  keeping  it  up  to 
date,  and  thanks  to  hosts  of  willing  assistants  throughout  these 
islands,  the  publisher  is  enabled  to  keep  abreast  of  the  changes 
that  are  constantly  occurring.  His  thanks  are  therefore  ten- 
dered to  all  those  nurserymen,  head  gardenei^s,  and  secretaries 
of  societies  and  others  who  have  in  any  way  lent  their  aid. 
We  would  point  out  to  the  compilers  the  value  and  the  sim- 
plicity of  having  the  table  of  contents  arranged  alphabetically. 
It  would  save  much  time  to  ut^rs  of  the  book.  The  cost  is 
Is.  3d.  post  free  from  this  office. 

Ppeaentatlon  to  Mp.  O.  B.  Bullen. 

The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Guildford  (Surrey) 
Gardenci-s'  Association  was  held  on  December  3,  Mr.  H.  Fann 
presiding  over  an  attendance  of  fifty-two  members.  Before 
proceeding  to  the  ordinary  business,  the  chairman,  on  l>ehalf 
of  meml)ers  of  the  association,  asked  the  late  hon.  secretary, 
Mr.  G.  E.  Bullen,  to  accept  a  handtsome  barometer  in  an  oak 
case  and  a  silver  matchbox  as  a  token  of  the  members'  regard 
and  appreciation  of  his  valued  services  during  the  past  two 
years.  A  silver  plate  on  the  case  of  the  barometer  bore  a  suit- 
able inscription.  Mr.  Bullen,  in  reply,  spoke  of  the  bix>therly 
spirit  and  cordial  co-operation  which  the  members  liad  ex- 
tended to  him  during  his  secretarj-ship.  He  had  felt  it  a 
pleasure  to  be  identified  with  them  in  the  society's  work,  and 
he  deeply  appreciate<l  this  tangible  token  of  their  regard  and 
esteem.  The  subject  for  the  evening  was  "Hardy  Plants," 
which  was  introduce<l  by  Mr.  M.  Prichard,  of  Riverslee  Nursery, 
Christchurch,  Hants.  Mr.  W.  Foreman,  of  the  gardens,  Stoke 
Park,  Guildfoixl,  exhibited  a  very  commendable  group  of 
Solanums. — J  .  G. 
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**  Hints  on  Planting  Roses." 

This  is  la  sixth  and  revised  edition  of  the  National  Rose 
Society's  pamphlet.  All  the  members  of  the  N.R.S.  receive  a 
copy  as  one  of  their  numerous  privileges ;  but  non-members 
must  pay  7d.  (post  free).  Apply  to  Mr.  Edward  Mawley,  Rose- 
bank,   Berkhamsted. 

Teaoheps'  Oapdeuinff  Seholapships. 

Cheshire  County  Council,  recognising  the  importance  of  a 
knowledge  of  gardening  to  teachers,  especially  in  country  dis^ 
tricts,  offer  scholarships  to  teachers,  tenable  at  the  County 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural  College  at  Holmes  Chapel,  and 
scholarships  have  been  awai^ded  to  twenty-two  teachers. 

AltPinoham  Oapdeneps  and  the  Qapdeninic  Ohapltlee* 

The  annual  dramatic  entertainment  promoted  by  the  Al trine- 
ham  Gardeners*  Society  was  held  on  November  27  and  28,  in  aid 
of  the  gaixlening  charities,  and  was  again  a  great  success,  the 
hall  being  crowded  both  nights.  R.  H.  Wolff,  Esq.,  assisted 
by  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood,  gave  the  enter- 
tainment (which  was  entitled  "  The  New  Clown "),  and  to  whom 
great  thanks  are  due.  The  balance  after  all  expenses  were  paid 
was  over  £76  (this  creates  a  record  by  £16),  out  of  which  the 
Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institution  receives  30  guineas, 
the  Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund  £30,  and  the  remainder  goes 
to  the  local  orphan  and  emergency  fund. 

M.R.8.   Membepe'  Pplvlleiree. 

Members  of  the  National  Rose  Society  subscribing  one 
guinea  will  be  entitled  to  six  five-shilling  tickets,  and  sub- 
cribens  of  half-a-guLnea  to  three  five-shilling  tickets  of  admis- 
sion to  the  society's  Metropolitan  exhibition;  or,  if  preferred, 
any  of  those  tickets  may  be  used  instead  for  the  society's  pro- 
vincial show  at  Manchester.  In  addition  to  this  each  member 
will  receive,  in  proportion  to  his  subscription,  either  four  or  two 
tickets  for  the  society's  autumn  Rose  show  to  be  held  in  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Hall,  Vincent  Square,  Westminster.  New 
members  on  joining  the  society  will  also  receive  copies  of  the 
following  publications:— The  '^Handbook  on  Pruning  Roses," 
the  new  **  Official  Catalogue"  issued  last  year,  the  revised  edi- 
tion of  the  "Hints  on  Planting  Roses,"  issued  in  November 
last,  and  the  *'  Report  on  the  Constitution  of  Rose  Soils."  Also, 
in  February  next,  an  entirely  new  work  on  the  "  Enemies  of  the 
Rose,"  and  the  "Rose  Annual  for  1908"  will  be  sent  to  all 
members  of  the  society.  Members  alone  are  allowed  to  com- 
pete at  the  shows  of  the  society.  They  will  be.  entitled  to  pur- 
chase tickets  for  their  friends  for  the  Metropolitan  exhibition  at 
reduced  prices. 

Sunday  Ueadins   In  Scotland. 

The  harvest  of  1907  in  Scotland  will  be  remembered  as  one 
giving  promise  of  being  oonsiderably  above  the  average  in  point 
of  quantity;  but,  alas,  the  fair  prospects  of  the  farmer  had 
been  sadly  blighted.*  A  sunless  summer  delayed  the  commence- 
ment and  retarded  the  progress  of  the  harvest.  No  sooner 
had  it  been  weJl  begun  than  the  weatlier  completely  broke  down. 
Cutting  could  only  be  proceeded  with  at  rare  intervals,  and 
thereafter  weeks  of  pitiless  rain  saw  the  stooks  still  standing 
in  the  fields,  growing  blacker  and  more  hopeless  every  day. 
Dark  and  disconsolate  days  these  must  have  been  at  many  a 
farm  fireside.  The  work  of  deterioration  was  far  advanced 
before  much  of  the  crop  could  possibly  be  stored  in  the  corn- 
yard.  The  two  last  Sundays  in  October  and  the  first  Sunday  in 
November  were  about  the  three  best  days  for  leading  that  there 
had  been  all  the  harvest,  and  the  farmers  had  no  hesitation  in 
taking  full  advantage  of  them  in  the  vimy  of  carting  home  their 
crops.  But  of  course  the  "unco  guid,"  led  by  some  sancti- 
monious ministers  of  religion,  called  out  in  horror  at  the 
desecration  of  the  I>ay  of  Rest.  However,  the  practice  of 
Sunday  leading  has  had  its  advocates  from  the  pulpit.  By  far 
the  most  outspoken  of  these  was  the  Rev.  S.  Crabb,  Cupar,  who, 
in  the  course  of  his  intercessory  prayer,  "asketl  that  God  would 
bless  the  men  at  work  in  the  fields,  so  that  they  would  not  go 
forth  with  an  evil  conscience  as  evil  doera,  but  remembering 
that  our  Lord  Jesus  had  said  that  the  man  was  justified  in 
rescuing  his  ox  or  his  ass  from  the  pit  on  tne  Sabbath  Day,  they 
would  go  forth  in  the  name  of  the  Ix>rd  to  save  the  food  of 
man  and  bea^t  from  disaster." 


Royal  Caledonian  H.S. 

In  consequence  of  the  opening  of  the  Scottish  National 
Exhibition  early  in  May,  1908,  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Caledonian  Horticultural  Society  have  fixed  April  16  and  16 
as  the  date  of  their  spring  show.  An  advance  schedule  has 
been  published  by  Mr.  P.  Murray  Thomson,  S.S.C.,  the  secre- 
tary, 5,  York  Place,  Edinburgh. 

An  Bmbappaaament  of  Rlohes* 

Our  contributors,  and  especially  that  section  that  support 
our  "Readers'  Views"  department,  have  furnished  us  with  an 
ample  store  of  matter,  presumably  in  view  of  the  opulent  and 
joyous  Christmas  season.  All  the  letters,  and  all  the  articles, 
and  all  the  reports  oannot  find  a  place  in  the  present,  or  per- 
haps not  the  next  issue  after;  but  we  thank  one  and  all  for 
their  active  support,  and  in  wishing  them  the  compliments  of 
the  season,  we  trust  still  to  have  this  problem  of  an  em- 
barrassment of  riches  before  us  both  at  the  New  Year  'and 
after. 

The  Late  Rlohapd  HaEepalL 

Mr.  Richard  Magerall,  for  twenty-five  years  proprietor  of 
the  Quinpool  Road  Nunsery,  Halifax,  N.S.,  died  October  6,  at 
his  home  on  Quinpool  Road  from  cancer  of  the  stomach,  from 
whicli  he  had  suffered  for  a  long  time.  Mr.  Magerall,  who  was 
sixty-nine  years  of  age,  was  an  Irishman,  his  birthplace  being 
Dromore,  County  Down,  Ireland,  and  went  to  Halifax  in  1862 
as  bandmaster  with  the  second  battalion  of  the  sixteenth  regi- 
ment. Here  he  married,  and,  retiring  from  military  life, 
opened  the  nursery  with  which  his  name  is  associated.  His 
wife  and  six  children  survive  him. 

Pamphlet  on  "Small  Holdinffe." 

The  stream  of  pamphlets  on  the  subject  of  small  holdings 
and  allotments  shows  no  abatement,  and  if  people  have  time 
to  read  them  all  there  should  be  little  that  remains  to  be  heard 
on  the  matter.  But  the  x^unplilet  before  us  is  different  from 
all  the  others  we  have  seen.  It  is  not  an  essay,  but  is  com- 
prised of  a  series  of  questions  with  answers,  and  the  author  is 
Mr.  Herbert  W.  Gibson,  clerk  to  the  Essex  County  Council. 
Mr.  Gibson  is  in  favour  of  small  holdings.  Altogether  there  are 
200  questions  and  answers,  these  being  kept  into  sections,  and 
every  shade  of  opinion  seems  to  be  represented.  It  appears 
to  us  to  be  a  most  useful  work,  and  costs  only  6d.,  or  7d.  by 
post  from  Mr.  John  Dutton,  printer,  Chelmsford. 

SIzty-two  Yeaps'  Sepvice* 

Mr.  Henry  Parkes,  the  oldest  gate-keeper  at  the  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  has  just  been  retired  after 
having  been  for  nearly  sixty-two  years  a  servant  of  the  society. 
Mr.  Parkes,  still  fairly  well  and  hearty,  is  in  his  seventy- 
eighth  year,  and,  with  a  clear  memory,  can  recall  events  which 
to-day  are  almost  historic.  He  was  known  (says  "The  Daily 
Graphic")  to  Queen  Victoria  and  the  Prince  Consort,  and 
claims  to  know  most  of  the  crown€>d  heads  of  the  world,  for  our 
own  and  many  foreign  Sovereigns  have  been  visitors  to  the 
Botanic  Gardens.  In  consideration  of  his  record  as  a  public 
servant,  and  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Royal  Botanic  Society 
cannot  offer  him  a  x>onsion,  many  of  the  Fellows  have  sub- 
scribed towards  a  purse  which  it  is  proposed  to  hand  to  Mr. 
Parkes. 

Cat  Flowep  Tpade  in  England. 

The  published  statement  that  $20,000,000  a  year  is  spent 
in  America  for  cut  flowers  caused  no  surprise  in  Covent  Gar- 
den. The  dealers  state  that  half  as  much  again  is  spent  every 
year  in  England.  In  the  first  place  there  are  the  big  West  End 
florists  who  take  a  large  quantity  of  flowers  for  parties  and 
general  decorative  purposes.  Then  there  are  the  provincial 
dealers  and  the  army  of  hawkers — including  the  "  regulars  "  and 
those  who  turn  their  hands  to  aU  kinds  of  hawking.  The  latter 
sell  fish  one  day,  fruit  the  next,  and  flowers  the  next;  in  fact, 
anything  out  of  which  they  think  they  can  make  a  little  money. 
The  hawkers  who  sell  flowers  are  increasing  rapidly,  and  their 
annual  turnover  is  estimated  at  over  $5,000,000.  With  regard 
to  the  West  End  trade,  there  are  always  a  great  number  of 
parties  each  night  of  the  season.  It  is  quite  usual  for  hosts  to 
spend  $500  in  flowers  for  one  party  alone.  The  cut  flowers  sent 
from  France  and  the  Channel  Isles  alone  amount  to  nearly 
$5,000,000  per  year.— ("American  Florist.'') 
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Hardy  Plants  in  noiar. 


It  would  not  be  difficult  to  beat  "Tbe  Globe''  list  of  pkmU. 
I  can  add  four  kinds  of  Helloborus,  one  of  Celsia,  two  of  Jas- 
mine, one  Hone^uckle,  Pentstemons,  Laurustinus,  three 
Arbutus,  Paris'  Daisies.  Schisostylis.  Michaelmas  Daisv, 
Hydrangea,  and  Marigolos.  There  would  have  been  more  only 
the  necessity  of  getting  borders  tidy  before  winter  caused  the 
destruction  of  plants  which  were  still  in  flower. — B. 


Tbt  Iibdi-berry  t.  tbt  Loganbarry. 

An  Ikpo&tant  Wabrino- 
WiH  any  of  the  readers  of  the  Journal  give  their  experience 
of  the  Mandi-berry  as  to  cropping  qualities,  sise  of  fruit,  and 
whether  the  flarour  is  superior  to  the  Loganberry  F  We  grow 
the  latter,  and  it  crops  mirly  well,  but  whether  the  aspect  (a 
north  border)  does  not  suit  it,  it  is  a  yery  acid  fruit  as  grown 
here.— -J.  Tait,  Lynehow.  Carlisle. 

In  reply  to  J.  Tait,  I  would  say  that  the  Mahdi-berry  is 


in  circumference.  The  flavour  is  perhaps  slightly  better,  but 
there  is  not  much  to  choose,  even  in  this  respect.  The  Logan- 
berry will  grow  in  almost  any  position,  preferably  an  open 
aspect,  where  the  canes  can  secure  plenty  of  air  and  sunlisht. 
The  fruit  is  veiy  acid  when  ripe,  and  I  dk>  not  think  soil  or 
position  would  anect  the  flavour.  Judging  from  past  experience 
with  the  Mahdi,  I  question  if  it  will  ever  replace  the  Logan- 
berry; but  I  should  like  to  warn  readeiB  of  tne  Journal  wnen 
purchasing  the  latter,  to  insist  on  a  guaranteed  stock  fix^m  a 
reliable  firm,  ob  many  seedlings  have  been  raised  to  meet  the 
demand  of  this  popular  fruit;  and  when  they  arrive  at  the 
fruiting  stage  they  only  cause  disappointment  by  being  worth- 
less imitations  of  the  genuine  article.— T.  A. 

Malmaison  Carnations. 

So  much  has  been  written  of  late  about  these  plants  that  a 
note  somewhat  reminiscent  of  the  past  need  not  be  out  of  place. 
Years  ago  we  annuaUy  assisted  to  grow  some  hundreds,  and  in 
order  to  procure  a  few  blooms  through  the  autumn  and  winter, 
a  practice  was  made  of  potting  on  a  number  of  the  yearling 
plants  after  flowering.  These  after  hkx>ming  in  June  aaid  July 
were  stood  outside  for  a  few  weeks,  and  were  then  placed  in 
a  separate  house  and  afterwards  kept  gently  moving,  the  tem- 
perature never  being  allowed  to  fall  below  45deff.  By  these 
means  the  young  basal  growths  were  induced  to  keep  growing 
and  produce  flower  spikes.  It  is  not  ireniembered  that  a  large 
quantitv  of  flowers  were  'ever  available  at  one  time,  but  a  few 
oould  aJmost  always  be  obtained.  These  late  blooms,  grown  and 
produced  with  a  certain  amount  of  artificial  heat,  were  usually 
smaller  than  those  secured  in  summer.  The  method  mentioned 
was  a  regular  practioe  years  a^  at  Bangemore,  and  when  we 
last  paid  the  gardens  there  a  visit  we  were  shown  a  house  full  of 
fine  plants  by  Mr.  Bennett,  and  these  were  just  opening  a 
number  of  useful  Uooms.  The  visit  was  paid  some  years  ago 
at  the  beginning  of  November.— J. 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  the  remarks  in  your  valuable 
paper  about  Mr.  Grubb's  Carnations,  and  on  Wednesday. 
December  11,  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  London,  I  had 
the  I>lea8ure  of  seeing  a  group  of  these  Carnations.  I  took 
especial  notice  of  the  Malmaisons,  and  observed  t^at  they  were 
two-year-old  plants  (or  at  least  1906  layers),  and  that  each 
plant  had  many  growths ;  but  I  think  there  was  hardly  a  plant 
m  the  whole  group  that  had  two  flowering  growths.  I  must 
say  I  was  very  much  disappointed  with  them,  as  I  expected 
to  see  the  plants  as  we  see  them  in  May  or  June.  Only  a  week 
ago  I  was  at  Iwerne  House  Gardens  (Dorsetshire),  and  here  a 
good  many  Malmaisons  are  grown,  and  grown  well.  I  should 
say  there  were  far  more  Princess  of  Wales  and  other  varieties 
coming  into  flower  than  were  in  Mr.  Grubb's  group,  and  I  was 
informed  that  a  lot  had  very  recently  been  cut.  I  need  hardly 
say  that  I  was  informed  by  the  head  gardener  that  he  wished 
they  would  not  throw  up  like  that^  as  it  would  spoil  the  plants. 
This  is  just  what  I  thought  of  Mr.  Grubb's.  If  Malmaisons 
are  going  to  throw  up  one  and  two  flowers  at  a  time  like  that 
we  shall  soon  have  to  keep  them  in  the  flowering  houses  all 
the  year,  and  shall  not  get  the  show  we  have  had  from  March 


onwards  to  the  middle  of  July.  As  there  are  now  so  ipanv 
splendid  varieties  of  real  perpetual  Carnations,  I  don't  think 
many  of  our  employers  will  much  appreciate  a  large  Malmaison 
plant  with  just  one  flower  on  at  a  time.— A.  E.  Usher,  The 
Gardens,  Ranston  House,  Blandford,  Dorset. 

[Interest  in  the  subject  of  late  Malmaisons  naturally  shows 
no  abatement.  True,  there  are  the  "perpetuals  *'  for  this  time 
of  year,  but,  after  all,  they  are  not  *'Mals.*'  How  many  of 
our  readers  are  growing  the  new  Malmaison-sised  perpetual 
variety  called  Marmion}' — £^.] 

Witb  tbe  SpeedftUs. 

May  I  remark  that  your  accomplished  correspondent 
"J.  R.  S.  C.*'  has  been  led  unwittingly  to  perpetrate  a  few 
mistakes  regarding  Speedwells.  It  is  a  very  pretty  legend  he 
recites  regarding  the  origin  of  the  name  Veronica,  but  it  has 
no  foundation  in  fact.  Miller  remarks  the  name  was  derived 
from  a  Princess  Veronica  who  first  discovered  the  plant,  and 
"ver,"  the  sprins,  and  other  attempts  at  a  solution  nave  been 
made.  The  wora  orijzinally  was  Betonioa,  which,  by  a  well 
known  law.  became  Vetonica  and  Veronica.  Paul's  Betony 
(Betonioa  Pauli)  is  not  Veronica  Chamsedrys,  but  V.  officinalis. 
V.  Beocabunga,  it  may  be  noted,  is  still  eaten,  sometimes  mixed 
with  Water  Cress,  sometimes  the  leaves,  without  addition. 
V.  Anagaliis,  growing,  as  I  have  seen  it,  in  wet  heavy  soil  in 
Berwickshire  to  a  height  of  5ft,  is  one  of  the  finest  of  our 
native  autumnal  flowering  plants.  For  semi-wild  water  garden- 
ing few  things  excel  it.--K.  P.  B. 


Chrysanthamnm  Reminiscencss :  Old  Yariaties. 

The  notes  of  "W.  S.,''  pace  464,  and  '*S.  C,"  page  512, 
have  whetted  my  appetite  and  stimulated  me  to  hunt  up  my 
note  books.  Tliey  carry  my  thoughts  back  to  'Hhe  gooci  ola 
times,"  and  I  live  in  the  memory  of  the  past.  We  near  and 
read  so  much  that  is  not  at  all  complimentary  to  the  older 
school  of  gardeners.  They  and  their  tastes  are  often  described 
as  "out  ofdate,''  and  *'  it  won't  do  nowadays."  It  is  therefore 
quite  refreshing  to  find  there  are  some,  like  "W.  S.,"  who 
would  conjure  up  old  associations  and  renect  with  pleasure  on 
the  enthusiasm  <K6played  by  the  "old  scbool"  when  Chrysanthe- 
mums and  Chrysanthemum  exhibitions  were  not  so  numerous  as 
at  present.  About  this  time  last  year  I  was  tempted  to  drop  a 
few  lines  to  the  Journal,  giving  a  little  account  of  my  peregrina- 
tiotks  a  few  years  ago  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  Kingston,  Roe- 
hampton,  and  Witnoledon.  These  wanderings  were  made  at 
all  hours  of  the  night  while  the  'Mum  fever  was  at  its  height ; 
and  so  keen  was  the  desire  to  become  acquainted  witn  any  new 
introduction,  or  a  new  aspirant  to  fame,  that  no  hour  was  too 
late  or  distance  too  far,  for  the  enthusiast  to  tramp  in  those 
days.  Many  a  budding  champion  was  anxiously  waiting  for 
inrarmation  on  the  merits  of  new  varieties,  and  tne  state  of  the 
poll  generally,  among  the  growers  in  that  neighbourhood, 
which  as  a  rule  was  freely  given.  These  annual  meeting^  were 
somethinK  to  look  forward  to,  and  apart  from  the  exhibitions, 
the  social  side  was  a  pleasure  of  a  lifetime.  There  was  such  a 
glow  of  enthusiasm  that  no  wonder  there  should  be  "  Pleasure  in 
remembrance.'' 


My  first  acquaintance  with  the  Chrysanthemum  in  the  ndgh 
bourhood  of  London  was  in  1866,  forty-one  years  ago.  Thai 
was  at  Upper  Norwood,  within  a  mile  of  the  CiTstal  Palace,  and 


in  a  small  collection  under  my  charge  Queen  of  England  and 
Empress  of  India  and  Christine  were  the  best.  In  that  year  I 
paia  a  visit  to  Messrs.  Downie,  Laird  and  Laing's  Nursery  at 
Forest  Hill,  and  there  saw  some  good  flowers  of  the  leading 
sorts  of  incurveds,  and  some  weaklings  of  the  newly  introduced 
Japanese.  It  may  be  interesting  to  give  the  names  and 
descriptions  of  the  varieties  of  Japanese  catalogued  by  this 
well-known  firm  in  1866,  a  copy  of  which  I  have  before  me. 
These,  as  they  say,  were  introduced  by  Mr.  Fortune,  vii.  : 
Bronse  Dragon,  bronze  and  yellow ;  Grandiflorum,  yellow ; 
Japonicum,  cinnamon  red ;  Roseum  punotatum,  blush  rose ; 
Striatum,  large  handsome  flower;  Yellow  Dragon,  golden 
yellow ;  Laciniatum,  white  fimbriated.  Of  these,  urandiflorum, 
the  Yellow  and  Bronze  Dragons,  Striatum,  and  Laciniatum  re- 
mained in  cultivation  for  many  years.  The  last  named  was  of 
the  type,  and  may  be  said  to  be  the  forerunner,  of  the  spidery 
varieties  of  the  present  day.  In  1868  I  removed  to  the  Priory, 
Wimbledon,  and  my  best  varieties  recorded  in  my  note-book  of 
that  year  was  Prince  Alfred,  Hercules,  Jardin  des  Plants, 
Empress  Eugenie,  Antonelli.  Lady  Slade,  Mrs.  Halliburton, 
Venus,  Gloria  Mundi,  Lord  Clyde,  and  White  Globe  among  the 
incurveds ;  Fleur  de  Marie,  Madame  Charville,  Anemones,  Julio 
Lagravere,  Bob,  Firefly,  and  Cedo  Nulli  as  i>ompons.  The 
Japanese  varieties  were  very  late  in  flowering,  and  were  looked 
on  as  a  tyoe  that  would  bring  flowers  for  Christmas  decora- 
tion. In  1867,  Aurantium  and  Comet  were  added— two  new 
Japanese.  They  were  looked  on  hitherto  as  interesting 
novelties,  quaint  in  their  shape,  and  of  taking  colours.  Many 
at  that  time  oould  see  a  future  before     them.      In  1870  Mr. 
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Adam  Forsyth,  of  Stoke  Newington,  liad  twentv-nine  varieties 
in  bis  catalogue,  but  I  am  afraid  Mr.  Editor  will  not  grant  me 
space  to  enumerate  them  all.  However,  it  was  at  mis  well- 
known  grower's  place  at  Stoke  Newington  that  I  first  saw 
a  distinct  and  separate  collection  of  the  Japanese  varieties. 
The  best  of  them  were  The  Damio,  Red  Dragon,  Comtesse  de 
Beuregardo,  Comet,  Grandiflorum,  and  Tarantula.  They  are 
described  as  of  singular  and  grotesque  character,  and  were  be- 
coming more  nopular  for  decorative  purposes.  In  1874  Mr.  H. 
Gannell  describes  eleven  in  his  cataJo^ie,  which  he  notes  as  old 
varieties,  and  adds:  ^^They  are  certainly  novel  in  appearance; 
most  do  not  fully  develop  their  flowers  until  Christmas,  and  are 
therefore  valuable  on  that  account.  A  few  will  excite  the 
curiosity  and  admiration  of  everyone,  for  their  colours  are  very 
sinking,  resembling  somewhat  the  plumage  of  tropical  birds, 
and  others  have  the  appearance  of  tassels  made  up  of  various 
kinds  of  beautiful  coloured  silk,  and  others  of  narrow  strips  of 
paper."  In  the  sam^  list  are  the  names  of  twenty  newer 
varieties.— C.   Orghabd,  Bembridge,  Isle  of  Wight. 


■  •■^  ■ 


i  Lugt  Oak  Lttl. 

Having  found  a  perfect  specimen  of  a  oommon  Oak  leaf  9in 
in  length  and  5iin  m  breadtn,  I  thought  I  would  write  to  you 
about  it,  as  I  think  it  is  an  extraordinary  sise. — F.  Mitchell, 
The  Gardens,  Hedgerley  Park,  Stoke  Poges,  Bucks. 

— <*#«» 

The  IsriU  of  Apples. 

In  the  extensive  oorrespondenoe  relating  to  Apples  I  fail  to 
notice  any  remark  as  to  the  relative  weight  or  specific  gravity 
of  various  kinds.  Where  fruit  is  sold,  as  the  surplus  is  in  many 
private  gardens,  this  is  a  matter  of  no  small  importance,  and 
one  which  has  frequently  attracted  mv  notice.  iCeoently  I  dis- 
posed of  a  few  hundred weig^hts  of  picked  fruit,  and  found  that 
some  soft  varieties  weighed  in  proportion  to  bulk,  as  five  to  four 
of  Warner's  King;  that  is,  Icwt  of  the  latter  bulked  slightly 
less  than  l^ewt  c^  the  former.  If  the  fruit  is  all  consumed  at 
home  weight  does  not  matter^  but  commerciallv  it  is  of  moment. 
I  was  gls^  to  see  Gravenstem  getting  a  word  of  praise.  It  is 
a  delicious  Apple,  but  it  does  not  pay  to  grow ;  at  least,  that  is 
my  experience  of  its  cropping  properties.  It  is  always  a  sur- 
prise in  Apple  elections  toat  so  many  earl^  varieties  are  recom- 
mended. There  is  seldom  any  difficulty  in  securing  a  supply 
of  early  Apples,  these  fruiting  better  than  late  ones,  ana  I 
imagine  it  would  be  worth  while  in  estimating  for  a  supply  that 
the  proportion  in  which  to  plant  each  should  be  stated.  For 
example,  if  one  required  100  Apple  trees,  what  would  be  the 
proper  number  of  trees  to  plant  of  each  to  secure  a  steady 
supply  all  the  year  round,  or  not  to  be  hypercritical,  at  least 
ten  months  of  the  yearP  On  December  12,  twenty  culinary 
varieties  are  named,  giving  an  average  of  five  of  each,  but  is 
that  the  best  method  of  apportioning  the  varieties  P  Lord 
Grosvenor,  for  instance,  is  in  season  here  from  August  till 
February;  Ecklinville  Seedling  from  September  till  December, 
but  not  always  so  late.  These,  you  see, -are  not  in  that  ooie 
point  of  equal  value.  In  other  Tespects  the  first  named  is 
superior  to  the  latter.  Alfriston  does  not  mature  till  April, 
when  it  is  delicious,  and  so  I  might  run  on. 

The  question  of  budding  low  on  the  Paradise  stock,  so  that 
the  latter  may  be  all  under  ground,  is  not  settled  by  assuming 
that  roots  from  the  scion  are  beneficial  or  otherwise.  High 
budded  stocks  have  a  tendency  to  produce  annual  roots  too 
jiear  the  surface^  and  even  above  the  surface  of  the  soil,  which 
low  budding  stops.  There  is  also  a  dislike  to  free  stocks — 
Crabs  are  x>erhaps  never  employed — which  is  unreasonable,  the 
idea  being  that  these  delay  tne  production  of  fruit.  Such  is  not 
the  case,  provided  a  system  of  root-pruning,  or  rather  annual 
lifting  and  replanting  of  the  young  trees,  is  pursued.  In  this 
wav  the  stock  can  be  made  to  conform  to  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  when  it  is  impossible  to  induce  the  Paradise  to  maintain 
its  vigour.— R.  P.  Brothsrston,  I^ningham,  East  Lothian. 

[On  this  subject  we  have  had  to  hold  over  several  other 
letters.— Ed.]  

Mr.  H.  H.  Raschen  writes  so  convincingly  concerning  this 
subject  that  I  am  unable  to  treat  him  to  any  serious  criticism. 
His  eloquent  champkmahip  of  Gravenstein  has  quite  converted 
me,  and  I  am  going  to  take  special  interest  in  this  bright- 
cheeked,  finely  flavoured  variety  in  the  future.  I  wish  Mr. 
Raschen  had  thrown  out  a  hint  concerning  the  sampling  of 
James  Grieve  and  Charles  Ross  a  little  earlier,  for  I  could  then 
have  sent  him  a  few  specimens  to  "help  him  round  the  comer." 
They  have  proved  too  toothsome  to  keep.  In  reeard  to  the 
practice  of  neeling-in,  I  fear  Mr.  Raschen  misses  the  practical 
point.  Owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  weather  it  is  quite 
impossible  for  fruit  growers  to  always  plant  all  their  trees 
during  the  autumn.  In  such  cases  the  practice  is  of  great 
advantage. 

A  "Southern  Grower"  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  dessert  Apples  accorded  a  prominent  place  in  the  Apple 


election  are  subject  to  canker.  This  is  undoubtedly  true,  but 
growers  as  a  rule  do  not  fear  canker  so  much  now  as  it  was 
feared  years  ago.  Excepting  cases  when  Apples  are  grown  on 
very  unsuitable  soil,  canker  may  be  successfully  combatted  by 
the  methods  so  well  advocated  by  *' J.  W.'*  in  a  recent  leader. 
My  experience  with  Bismarck  is  that  it  prefers  a  medium  to 
a  stiff  soil,  and  with  feedins  it  will  grow  freely  enoush  where 
the  subsoil  is  sand  v.  It  is,  however,  very  subject  to  wie  Apple 
shoot  mildew,  and  unless  this  receives  attention  the  growth 
made  is  poor. — H.  D. 

i  Hnge  Cbrysanthemom  Plant. 

I  notice  on  page  507  of  the  Journal  a  paragaph  about  a 
huge  Chysanthemum  plant,  9ft  in  diameter^  carrying  232 
flowers.  As  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  see  the  plant  in  ques- 
tion at  the  Paris  Show,  I  may  say  the  correct  number  of  open 
flowers  actually  on  the  plant  when  placed  in  position  at  the 
exhibition  was  738,  and  aU  nice  sised  flowers.  Previously  some 
blooms  were  broken  off  through  having  to  get  the  plant  in  at 
the  side  doors.  Every  flower  stood  quite  free  from  another. 
The  variety  was  Tokio.  It  was  a  magnificent  specimen,  and  a 
sight  not  easily  forgotten  by  anyone  who  had  the  slightest 
interest  in  horticulture.  It  was  without  doubt  the  feature  of 
the  exhibition.  Pears  were  very  fine  indeed;  also  an  exhibit 
of  forced  Asparagus  in  different  stages  of  growth  being  par- 
ticularly interesting. — E.  Winsob,  Tne  Gardens,  Latchmere, 
Ham  Common,  Surrey. 

Tbe  liUonal  Ciirysuitliemain  Society's  Ex])ibiUoBS. 

In  spite  of  the  "  flower v''  speeches  made  at  the  recent  dinner 
of  the  N.C.S..  there  are  tuose  closely  connected  with  the  society 
who  know  only  too  well  that,  to  put  it  mildly,  a  radical  alterar- 
tion  is  necessary  to  place  the  N.C.S.  in  a  position  worthy  of  its 
name  and  such  as  it  should  occupy.  In  days  gone  by  the  ex^ 
hibitions  were  held  in  the  Royal  Aquarium,  and  most  of  us 
know  that  the  interests  of  the  shareholdeirs  were  considered  as 
much  as  the  progress  of  the  Chrysanthemum.  It  made  little 
or  no  difference  to  the  N.C.S.  wnether  the  attendance  at  the 
shows  was  large  or  otherwise.  Had  the  societv  held  its  shows 
quite  in  its  own  interest,  its  position  would  nave  been  mucn 
better  than  it  is.  Now  it  is  the  Crystal  Palace  Companv  which 
reaps  the  benefit  of  an  enlarged  "gate,''  and  whether  the  show 
is  a  good  or  bad  one,  well  attended  or  otherwise,  no  benefit  can 
accrue  to  the  N.C.S.  It  is  very  plain  that  although  the  officers 
of  the  company  give  every  facility  and  accommodation  to  the 
N.C.S.  Committee,  and  as  a  show  place  the  Crystal  Palace 
leaves  very  little  to  be  desired,  neither  the  public  nor  the 
growers  at  larse  will  attend  tne  shows  in  anvthiiig  like  the 
numbers  that  they  would  if  the  shows  were  held  in  London.  If 
the  N.C.S.  were  to  hold  its  exhibitions  in  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Hall,  and  upon  its  own  responsibility,  it  is  certain  that, 
there  would  be  a  large  accession  to  its  fist  of  members,  and. 
would  prove  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

It  will  probably  be  said  that  the  Horticultural  Hall  is  not. 
large  enough,  but  the  answer  to  this  objection  is,  make  it  large 
enough.  It  is  very  certain  that  this  building  is  more  than 
sufficient  to  hold  all  that  is  good  and  interesting  in  Chrysanthe- 
mums. Tables  of  Apples,  vegetables,  Dahlias,  and  market 
plants  should  be  barred,  seeing  the  many  opportunities  there 
are  of  exhibiting  these  elsewhere.  No  one  goes  to  the  Chrys- 
anthemum shows  to  see  these.  Another  matter  worth  discuss- 
ing is  that  of  the  alteration  of  the  dates  of  the  exhibitions. 
The  last  October  show,  which  was  good  in  its  way.  had  nothing 
of  much  interest,. and  could  in  no  way  be  compared  to  the  shows 
which  were  held  in  the  middle  of  the  month  at  the  Royal 
Aquarium.  Again,  of  what  service  is  the  December  showP 
Do  the  public  appreciate  itP  Not  at  all.  Large  Chrysanthe- 
mums are  "off"  with  the  closing  days  of  November.  If  the 
October  show  was  held  from  the  9th  to  the  14th  of  the  month 
the  result  would  be  very  different.  Then  let  there  be  two 
November  shows,  one  during  the  first  week,  and  as  early  as 
possible,  and  another  in  place  of  the  Decemoer  one»  from  the 
18th  to  the  25th  of  November.  If  only  these  diows  were 
properly  organised  and  conducted  in  a  business-like  manner  in 
the  Royal  Horticultural    Hall,    success    would  be  achieved*-^ 

W.  J.   GODPRBY. 

!■■■• 

Tbe  letfipolitu  Pobllc  Gardens  issoclation. 

Our  association  will,  I  am  sure,  be  much  Ratified  at  the  in- 
terest you  have  been  good  enough  to  take  in  its  work.  We  find 
it  is  more  difficult  than  formerly  to  secure  new  members  to  take 
the  place  of  those  old  friends  of  the  cause,  who,  alesl  are 
gradually  dving  out.  I  believe  this  is  the  experience  of  many 
another  philanthropic  enterprise,  and  is  accounted  for  by  hajA 
times,  financial  depression,  and  the  ever-increasing  burden  of 
rates  and  taxea  In  our  case,  also,  we  have  sometimes  been  told 
that  the  increased  activity  of  late  years  of  public  local  authori- 
ties in  regard  to  open  space  work  renders  a  voluntary  oi^gjPT"-^- 
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tion  less  necessary  than  l^fore;  so  that  it  is  possible  we  may  fail 
to  secure  some  supporters  owing  to  an  impression  of  this  kind. 
Such  people,  however,  forget,  or  do  not  perceive,  that  the  in- 
crease of  the  interest  of  local  bodies  in  open  spaces  is  due  to 
the  example  and  precept  of  our  association,  as  we  have  year 
in  and  year  out  spared  no  pains  to  educate  public  opinion  as  to 
the  importance  ot  the  question,  and  this  has  had  its  effect  on 
county  and  other  councils.  Moreover,  by  parliamentary  action 
we  have  secured  power  for  these  bodies  to  take  a  part  in  the 
open  space  movement,  as  many  Acts  of  Parliameoit  testify.  But 
notwithstanding  this,  an  association  like  oura  is  just  as  neoee- 
sarv  as  ever ;  nay,  more  so,  in  order  to  sustain  public  interest, 
and  to  seek  out  and  provide  public  bodies  with  opportunities 
for  work.  They  neither  have  the  time  nor  the  requisite  know- 
ledge to  initiate  and  promote  schemes  for  acquiring  spaces, 
involving  an  immense  amount  of  detail  and  trouble  to  bring 
them  into  workable  shape,  and  in  some  oases  the  getting  of 
the  united  support  of  several  authorities  and  the  collection  of  a 
large  amount  of  money  from  private  sources.  All  this  i^ade 
work  must  be  done  at.and  by  a  centre,  like  the  association,  of 
voluntary  eflFort  and  enterprise,  if  the  open  space  movement  ie 
to^  keep  pace  with  the  ever-flowing  tide  of  bricks  and  mortar. 
Would  that  some  scheme  could  bo  devised  whereby  new 
suburban  areas  should  bo  built  on  in  accordance  with  a  settled 
plan  on  open  space  lines,  so  that  some  traces  of  country,  of 
rus  in  urhc,  might  remain,  and  the  appalling  monotony  which 
they  in  too  many  cases  at  present  exhibit  might  receive  a  check. 
I  trust  I  have  advanced  some  considerations  to  show  that  the 
work  of  the  association  is  worthy  of  receiving  increased  sup- 
port. Tliere  is  no  fixed  subscnption  for  members.  It  is  a 
curious  anomalv  that  while  hospitals  and  other  institutions  for 
the  cure  or  relief  of  human  suffering  receive  any  number  of 
legacies,  such  windfalls  have  very  rarely  come,  during  the 
twenty-five  jrears  of  its  existence,  to  an  association  tliat  aims  at 
the  prevention  rather  than  the  cure  of  disease  and  sickness,  by 
providing  adequate  open  spaces,  gardens,  and  the  like^  where 
rresh  air  and  means  of  healthy  recreation  can  be  obtained  by 
all  classes.— Basil  Holmrs,  Secretary,  Metropolitan  Public 
Gardens    Association,  83,  I^ancaster  Gate,  \V. 

The  CdU  o[  the  iorlenlr. 

Writing  to  a  Birmingham  newspaper  Mr.  Holding  says:— 
Permit  me  to  correct  the  remarks  of  your  contributor  of 
''Gossip  fix>m.the  Garden,"  when  he  states  that  ''Auriculas  and 
Polyanthus  stand  still,  if  they  are  not  receding,  in  public 
favour."  Tlie  remark  holds  good  so  far  as  it  appli<\s  to  Polyan- 
thus, and  no  wonder,  for  they  have  long  since  failed  to  make 
any  appreciable  response  to  the  pains  of  the  florist.  But  not 
so  the  Auricula.  The  "gre{»n  edges"  and  "selfs  "  of  these  have 
been  improved  far  beyond  anything  the  old-time  florists 
dreamed  of.  and  that  within  the  last  twenty  years;  and  as  for 
the  charming  alpine  Auriculafi,  no  flower,  I  venture  to  state, 
has  been  more  improved  than  these  during  tliat  period,  both  in 
quality,  size,  colour,  and  diversity,  and  it  may  be  safely  stated 
that  there  are  U\kv  as  many  growing  Auriculas  to-day  as  ever 
before.  I  must  also  beg  to  differ  from  your  correspondent 
when  he  says  that,  ''Auriculas  are  not  so  well  grown  now, 
except  by  one  or  two  leading  experts."  I  absolutelv  decline  to 
believe  that  those  bygone  Auricula  growers  who  pinned  their 
faith  to  bullocks'  blood,  nightsoil,  sugar  bakers'  scum,  goose 
dung,  and  such  like  abominations,  as  forming  large  pi-oportions 
of  the  composts  in  which  to  grow  this  chaste  flower  (which  lov<« 
cleanliness  above  all  things,  and  delights  in  nothing  so  much 
as  a  swe<*t  natural  tvoil  in  which  to  grow),  could  stage  better 
blooms  than  are  to  be  seen  each  spring  at  our  Midland  or 
London  shows.— Richard  Holding,  Hon.  Sec.  National  Auricula 
Society. 

<«#•♦ 

Nitric  Acid  from  the  Atinospbere. 

In  his  address  to  the  British  Association  in  1898  Sir  William 
Crookes  referred  to  the  prime  es^utial  of  "fixing  the  nitrogen" 
abstracted  from  the  atmosphere  by  electrical  energy  as  the  great 
difficulty  to  be  got  over.  This  appeara  now  to  have  l)een  effected 
by  the  new  process  invented  by  Professors  Rowalski  and 
Moscieki  with  the  co-operation  and  advice  of  Sir  William 
Crookes  throughout.  Patents,  therefore,  have  been  taken  out 
or  applied  for  in  hII  tlio  chief  countries  of  the  world,  and  it  is 
expected  that  a  considerable  industry  will  shortly  be  established 
for  the  production  of  nitric  acid  from  the  atmosphere.  In 
JiiUgland,  France.  SwitawM-Iand,  and  various  other  European 
countries  the  patoni<*  have  already  been  granted,  and  for 
Germany,  the  United  States,  Canada,  the  Ck>inmonwealth  of 
Australia,  and  various  other  foreign  countries,  and  British 
Colonies,  they  have  already  been  applied  for,  and  are  statecl  by 
the  patent  agents  to  he  assured.  Tlius  every  countrv  is  likelv 
to  thereby  ho  proyrle  1  ivith  its  own  supply  of  nitric 'acid,  and 
ot  nitrates  for  fcrtilisino:  purposes. 


The  scientific  and  electrical  details  of  the  system  must  be 
left  to  the  patents,  which  certainly  differ  essentially  from  the 
various  other  attempts  to  solve  the  difficulties  attendant  upon 
utilising  the  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere  for  commercial  pur- 
poses. But  the  process  certainly  consists  of  a  series  of  electri- 
cal furnaces  into  which  the  atmosphere  is  forced  by  electric 
energy  and  at  great  speed  and  pressure,  and  from  which  is 
thence  to  be  extracted  the  nitrogen  to  be  converted  by  inter- 
vening processes  into  nitric  acid.  Tlie  heat  of  the  electrical 
furnaces  is  enormous,  and  about  three  times  greater  than  would 
melt  pig  iron.  The  air  passes  over  a  horizontal  electric  flame  in 
each  fumace  co-extensive  with  the  circumference  of  the  furnace 
chamber,  and  therefore  complete  combination  and  subsequent 
oxidation  takes  place.  The  electric  furnaces  are  oompanttiv^y 
small  for  the  nitrogen  in  the  atmosphere  to  become  "fixed," 
and  when  fixed  to  nitric  oxide,  and,  ultimately,  by  chemical 
processes,  nitric  acid.  From  this  product  nitrates  and  their 
ny-products  are  also  obtained.  The  oxidised  atmosphere  is  in- 
stantly coole<l,  thus  *' fixing  the  nitrogen'*  and  preventing  its 
resolving  itself  back  into  its  original  constituents.  As  necessary 
adjuncts  to  the  whole  system,  there  are  absorption,  distilling, 
and  various  other  chamliers,  as  part  of  the  general  installation. 
Tlie  whole  system  is  reduced  to  the  utmost  simplicity,  and  in 
working  is  practically  automatic,  all  the  installations  requiring 
little  more  than  supervision  when  started,  and  working  con- 
tinuously day  and  night  throughout  the  year.  The  success  oi 
the  system  depends  upon  cheap  water  p<JS^'er  for  the  production 
of  the  electric  energy,  and  whenever  this  is  obtainable  in  volume 
and  powerj  the  system,  according  to  the  calculations  of  the 
engineers,  is  oapal^le  of  producing  very  Large  profits.  In  Nor- 
way, for  instance,  constant  water  power  has  been  obtained  at 
a  very  small  cost  per  horse  power  per  year,  and  other  countries 
offer  equal  or  greater  facilities  in  this  respect. 

Nitric  acid  is,  of  course,  all-important  for  fertilising^ purposes, 
and  with  cultivatous  a  factor  wherewith  to  conjure  in  respect 
of  profit,  but  being  in  demand  for  other  industries — chemical, 
including  explosives,  such  as  nitro-glycerine,  dynamite,  c<>rdite. 
and  various  smokeless  powders,  manufacture  of  celluloid  and 
artificial  ivory,  for  artificial  indigo,  and  coal  tar,  and  in  photo- 
graphy for  nitrate  of  silver,  and  electro-plating,  and  also  as  a 
recent  developmerit  in  lace  manufacture — there  is  little  hope  of 
nitric  acid  being  available  for  agricultural  and  horticultural 
purposes  at  less  price  per  unit  of  nitrogen  than  that  now  paid 
tor  Chili  saltpetre  or  nitrate  of  soda. 

Of  course,  nitric  acid  is  in  use  as  a  fertiliser,  but  it  is  essen- 
tial for  the  manufacture  of  nitrates,  such  as  nitrate  of  soda 
and  nitrate  of  lime,  l)oth  of  which  are  producible  by  nitric  acid. 
Nitrate  of  soda  at  present,  and  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  century 
past,  has  been  imported  into  England  and  other  countries  from 
Chilr,  South  America;  but  the  nitmte  fields  of  Chili,  even  if 
they  were  not  inexhaustible,  are  inadequate  to  the  world's  re- 
quirements, and  even  to  those  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
European  Continent.  Wliat  a  \yoovi,  therefore,  for  the  world, 
and  to  Britain  in  particular,  to  have  supplies  of  nitrate  practi- 
cally within  the  several  countries,  inasmuch  as  nitrogen  is  the 
factor  giving  the  increase  in  almost,  if  not  entirely,  every  de- 
scription of  crop. 

Nitrate  of  soda,  as  a  fertiliser,  stands  pi-e-eminent,  though 
not  entirely  suited  to  all  soils,  and  it  follows  that>  wherever 
nitric  acid  is  producible  the  production  of  nitrates  is  a  conse- 
quence, those  obtained  bv  the  process  foiTshown  being  those  of 
soda  and  lime.  The  soda  nitrate  has  valuable  properties  in 
bringing  potash  into  bolution,  and  in  all  but  the  lightest  soils 
dispenses  with  the  necessity  of  potash  manuring.  But  repeated 
dressings  of  nitrate  of  soda,  especially  on  heayv  land,  has  a 
deleterious  effect  upon  the  texture  of  the  soil,  and  also  in  reten- 
tion of  the  lime,  but  this  is  avoided  by  a  simultaneous  applica- 
tion of  superphosphate,  or  a  mixture  of  sulphate  of  ammonia 
with  nitrate  of  sooa. 

The  sub-product  of  *the  process  referred  to  is  nitrate  of  lime, 
which,  though  an  excellent  fertiliser,  is  not  quite  suitable  for 
all  soils,  and  is  manifestly  unsuitable  to  chalk  and  other  soils 
already  containing  a  suflBciency,  if  not  an  excess,  of  lime.  But 
on  some  soils  it  is  likely  to  be  more  valuable  than  nitnate  of  soda, 
because  part  at  least  of  the  lime  base  will  be  left  behind  in  the 
soil  as  calcium  carbonate,  and  thus  advantageous  in  x)eaty  soils 
and  also  save  clay  soils  from  the  peculiar  wetness  and  stickiness 
which  results  from  the  employment  of  much  nitrate  of  soda. 

We  may  therefore  look  forward  to  a  continued  and  increased 
supply  of  nitrates  with  equanimity  of  mind,  both  as  regards  the 
maintaining  of  the  soil  s  fei-tiiity  and  of  its  food  products 
being  undiminished,  but  the  matter  of  most  importance  to  culti- 
vators is  the  cheai>ening  of  the  nitrates  so  that  they  may  main- 
tain the  standard  of  protluction  at  less  outlay,  and  for  any  in- 
crease of  output  on  their  part  derive  some  substantial  return. 
Thus  we  hail  the  good  news  in  respect  of  extracting  nitric  acid 
from  the  atmosphere,  and  wish  the  system  every  success,  though 
perhaps  with  a  tinge  of  regret  at  its  not  being  a  national  enter- 
prise and  conducted  on  lines  that  would  have  added  to  the 
nation's  welfare  rather  than  that  of  "dearing**  the  articles  so 
as  to  insure  large  profits  to  the  promoters. — G.  Abbey. 
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AnsBsthetlBlnff  Plants. 

Foreing  plants  by  the  use  of  anaesthetics  was  the  discovery  of 
Br.  Johannesen,  of  Copenhagen.  The  plants  are  put  into  a  box 
into  which  ether  is  evaporated.  The  heavy  vapour  descends  and 
envelope  the  plants.  After  forty-eight  hours  the  plants  are 
taken  out  and  placed  in  a  oool  house.  The  buds  and  plants  at 
once  begin  to  sprout  far  more  rapidly  than  those  plants  that 
have  not  been  treated  with  anresthetice.  Chloroform  also  can 
be  used. 

Kalnites. 

In  these  the  unit  of  potash  is  very  expensive,  running  up  to 
Rs  5  13  5  per  unit,  a  price  more  than  50  per  cent,  above  that 
at  whdch  potash  oould  be  bought  in  other  fertilisers.  But  even  • 
at  that  high  figure,  there  is  little  profit  in  it  for  the  firm 
which  imported  that  particular  shipment,  on  account  of  the 
very  limited  sales  they  have  had.  But  it  is  absolutely  useless 
to  import  kanite  or  any  other  fertiliser  if  after  it  arrives  such 
a  prohibitive  price  has  to  be  charged  for  it  that  it  would  be 
foolish  for  anyone  to  buy  it. 

Capnation,   Hps.   Burnett. 

It  is  possible  that  no  winter-flowering  Carnation  of  any 
colour,  British  or  American,  has  ever  received  such  a  welcome 
as  the  above  named  when  before  the  Winter  Flowering  Carna- 
tion Society  at  their  first  exhibition  at  Regent's  Park  a  year 
ago.  It  received  the  highest  honoui-s  the  society  had  to  confer. 
The  blossoms  shown  were  large,  well  formed,  of  a  delightful 
colour,  and  fragrant  withal.  The  growing  plants,  however,  did 
not  carry  the  same  weight,  and  there  were  not  wanting  evi- 
dences that  the  variety  was  prone  to  rust.  This,  unfortunately, 
in  some  districts— at  least,  during  the  present  season— has 
proved  to  be  the  case,  and  more  than  one  grower  has  referred 
•t<^.the  apparent  weakness  of  the  variety.  The  season  has,  of 
course,  been  anything  but  an  ideal  one  for  Carnations  in  the 
open,  and  it  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  in  a  more  favourable  year 
a  better  result  will  be  seen. 

ConifePfld. 

A  goodly  numlx?r  of  these  planted  upon  lawns  or  other  open 
spaces,  either  in  groups  or  as  isolated  specimens,  add  immensely 
to  the  amenities  of  the  situation.  A  few  that  succeed  well  in 
this  way  are  Pinus  cembra,  P.  contorta,  P.  parviflora,  Sciado- 
pitys  verticillata,  Cryptomeria  elegans,  Cupressus  Lawsoniana 
and  C.  L.  lutea,  Abies  pungeus  glauca,  Retinospora  pisifera, 
Thujopsis  dolobrata,  and  Libocedrus  decurrens.  Tlie  common 
Yew  and  Chinese  Arbor  Vitxo  are  good  town  trees,  and  will 
thrive  weU  where  many  others  fail.  For  hedges.  Thuja  Lobbi, 
T.  occidentalis,  Cupressus  Lawsoniana,  Juniperus  virginica, 
J.  sinensis,  and  Taxus  baccata  succeed  well  in  most  soils,  and 
bear  cutting  in  to  keep  them  within  bounds  and  compact.  For 
seaside  planting,  Pinus  pinaster,  P.  Jjaricio  and  P.  densiflora 
always  give  satisfaction,  and,  as  each  develops  a  strong  tap- 
root, it  is  seldom  they  are  overturned  by  gales,  and  they  find 
sufficient  sustenance  in  almost  pure  sand.  In  planting  the 
more  ornamental  species  (says  a  writer  in  "The  Scottish  Gar- 
dener,'') a  large  excavation  should  be  made,  and  the  soil,  if 
poor  in  quality,  removed,  or,  at  least,  have  a  good  proportion 
of  sound  loam  incorporated  with  the  better  portion  after  the 
more  inferior  is  cast  aside.  Loam  t]iat  has  been  stacked  for  a 
couple  of  years  and  has  become  mellow  is  most  suitable,  and, 
unless  very  heavy,  requires  no  addition  to  fit  it  for  the  growth 
of  Coniferse.  The  usual  methods  of  planting,  and  after  sup- 
port untU  the  roots  get  firm  hold,  must  be  carried  out.  Though 
Coniferse  revel  in  abundant  moisture,  and  are  generally  the 
most  healthy  in  districts  noted  for  heavy  rainfall,  stagnant 
water  at  the  roots  must  be  guarded  against,  or  sickly  shoots 
and  lichen-covered  stems  will  become  prominent. 


The  December  Moth. 


Nlootlana  oolossea  vaplegata. 

This  (says  the  "Revue  Horticole")  is  one  of  the  handsomest 
of  variegated  foliage  plants,  growing  up  to  6ft  high  and  re- 
taining its  foliage  to  the  very  base.  It  requires  very  rich, 
preferably  clayey  soil,  with  frequent  watering,  and  profits  by 
repeated  small  doses  of  liquid  manure.  It  is  somewhat  tender, 
and  the  lower  leaves  are  very  tempting  to  slugs.  These  enemies 
avoided,  this  plant  is  most  decorative  in  coanbination  with 
Oannas,  Caladiums,  Cyperus  or  Musas,  oi-  in  groups  of  five  or 
more.  It  is  increased  by  cuttings  taken  in  spring,  and  it  is  well 
to  remember  that  old  plants  from  the  preceding  year  will  form 
the  handsomest  specimens  in  the  open  ground. 

The  Deoembop  Moth. 

Early  in  the  present  month  appears  the  December  moth 
Poecilocampa  (Eriogaster)  Populi,  and  it  is  the  more  notable 
by  being  almost  the  only  one  that  is  now  to  be  found.  It  is  not 
a  rare  moth,  and  is  to  be  detected  sticking  to  the  trunks  of 
trees  in  orchards.  The  colour  of  the  upper  >Wngs  is  a  dark 
chestnut,  with  a  greyish  fringe,  and  when  outspread,  they  are 

about  one  inch  and  a  quai*ter 
across.  They  have  a  pale  band 
curving  towards  the  body,  and  . 
another  wavy  band  across  the 
centre  of  each  upper  wing.  The 
two  under  wings  are  brown ; 
the  horns,"  or  feelers  (antenna?), 
are  thread-shaped.  The  female 
moth  deposits  her  eggs  on  the 
upper  branches  of  the  Poplar, 
and  of  various  fruit  trees.  From  those  eggs  the  caterpillars  are 
produced  late  in  the  spring.  Their  sides  are  grey,  their  backs 
are  dark  grey,  with  four  red  dots  on  each  wing.  Tliey  are  in 
companies  when  young,  under  a  silky  web,  from  which  they 
come  out  at  night  to  feed  upon  the  leaves.  By  degrees,  as  they 
gro\v  larger,  they  leave  the  web,  and  live  singly  until  full 
grown,  when  they  spin  a  little  silky  bag,  or  cocoon,  in  which 
they  remain  in  the  chrysalis  state  until  the  next  December, 
when  they  in  their  turn  give  birth  to  moths. 

Bone  Supepphoephatee. 

These  fertilisers  contain  nitrogen,  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid,  and  are,  therefore,  in  one  sense  of  the  word,  complete 
fertilisers.  They  are  not,  however,  well  balanced,  as  the  per- 
centage of  nitrogen  is  too  small,  being  on  an  average  only  aljout 
one-sixth  that  of  tlie  phosphoric  acid.  The  pota^^h  varies  \\-ith 
the  quantity  of  acid  sulpliate  used.  A  certain  proportion  of  the 
phosphoric  acid  in  the  bone  is  made  water-soluble,  which,  of 
courae,  increases  its  value.  But  it  requires  practical  tests  in 
the  pot  culture  house  to  determine  if  the  acid  nature  of  the 
bisulphate  of  potash  has  been  sufficiently  reduced  by  this  treat- 
ment to  make  it  harmless.  If  such  is  not  the  case,  the  reaction 
which  has  begun  by  simply  allowing  the  l>ones  to  remain  in 
contact  with  the  solution  of  acid  sulphate  of  potash  could,  no 
doubt,  be  increased  by  heating  the  mixture,  and  possibly  some 
practical  way  may  be  devised  for  doing  this. 

Qypsophila  paniculata  fl.*pl. 

When  a  man  who  grows  exclusively  for  the  trade  disposes  of 
23,000  plants  of  a  novelty  in  hardy  flowers  in  one  season,  and 
has  30,000  pot  and  ground  roots  for  disposal  at  the  present  time, 
one  may  safely  predict  that  that  particular  plant  will  take  a 
high  place  in  English  gardens.  If  in  this  case  the  improvement 
consisted  in  the  doubling  of  tlie  flowers  merely,  I  .should  think 
that  there  would  be  no  improvement  whatever,  for,  to  my  taste, 
many  of  the  typical  forms  of  our  hartly  flowers  are  more  pleasing 
than  the  double  forms  to  which  they  have  under  culture  given 
birth.  In  the  case  of  this  double-fl6wered  Gypsophila  the 
doubling  is  accompanied  by  an  increased  purity  that  raises  the 
value  of  this  hardy  flower  at  least  200  per  cent. ;  in  fact,  I  do 
not  see  how  any  trade  grower  who  has  a  sale  for  cut  bloom  can 
do  without  it.  For  wreaths  and  cross-making  it  will  be  found 
invaluable,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  will  eventually  be  grown 
under  glasrs  for  early  bloom.  So  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  it  is 
as  vigorous  as  the  type.— (J.  C.  in  "Gardening  Illustrated.") 
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Suc^e55f  ul  Ctry52iinlt*mi5l$ 


La«t  year  we  publisliod  the  portraits  and  notes  on  the  careers 
of  several  prominent  present-day  fanciers  and  exhibitors  of 
Chrysanthemums,  to  wit  Messrs.  D.  B.  Crane,  James  Lock, 
G.  Hunt,  David  Nicoll,  Thos.  Liint,  W.  Higgs,  and  F.  S.  Vallis. 
Torday  we  bring  before  the  general  body  of  our  readers  the 
l)ortraits  of  several  other  keen  and  succefvsful  ciiltivatois  of  the 
aueen  of  autumn  flowers.  Each  gentleman  here  introduced 
has  gained  some  of  the  highest  distinctions  that  are  open  to 
them  in  this  field,  and  we  nave  much  pleasure  in  thus  giving 
publicity  to  their  interesting  records. 

Mr.  A.  Calderbank. 

Mr.  Calderbank  has  been  head  gardener  to  W.  J.  Crossley, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  Glenfield,  Altrincham,  Cheshire,  for  upwards  of 
thirteen  years.  Chrysanthemums  for  decorative  and  exhibiting 
purposes  are  made  an  especial' feature  at  Glenfield.  At  and 
about  the  present  time  three  large  houses  are  filled  with 
Japanese,  incurred,  and  decorative  varieties  in  separate  houses, 
and  each  year  a  careful  trial  is  given  to  all  the  leading  novelties 


Mr.  Tho8.  Stevenson. 

sent  out.  AS  an  exhibitor,  Mr.  Calderbank  has  been  mofit 
successful  at  Altjincham,  his  exhibiting  having  been  practically 
confined  to  this  show.  Mr.  Crossley,  the  owner  of  Glenfield, 
has  great  aversion  to  exhibiting  Chrysanthemums  on  boards; 
but  he  welcomes  all  lovers  of  Chrysanthemums  to  view  the 
blooms  growing  in  their  own  natural  grace  within  his  garden. 
Ihe  quality  of  blooms  exhibited  on  all  occasions  from  Glenfield 
has  been  of  the  highest  merit,  and  in  1905  our  friend  was  most 
successful.  He  obtained  then  the  firet  priae  in  all  the  open  and 
local  classes,  also  winning  outright  the  Tradesmen's  Cup,  having 
won  ^s  two  yeans  m  succession.  This  year,  at  the  same  show, 
Mr.  Ualderbank  secured  thirteen  first  prises  and  four  silver 
cups;  and  at  Stockport  three  first  and  the  Mavor's  Cup  in  the 
open  classes.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  competition  in 
these  districts  is  keen  and  severe. 

,  As  a  raiser  of  Chrysanthemums  Mr.  Calderbank  has  met 
with  a  fair  amount  of  success,  a  large  number  of  seedlings 
being  raised  each  year,  and  after  vigorous  selections,  are  dis- 
posed of .  The  varieties,  Mrs.  Eric  Crossley  and  W.  J.  Crossley, 
stand  to  the  credit  of  this  northern  devotee.  He  has  also  given 
considerable  attention  to  the  hybridising  and  mising  of  many 
improved  forms  of  species  of  herbaceous  plants,  and  ofstove  and 
greenhouse  plants,  and  the  results  of  such  labours  are  most 
interesting,  as  may  be  seen  at  Glenfield. 

As  a  judgre  during  the  summer  and  autumn  shows  Mr  Calder- 
bank s  services  are  in  great  demand,  his  thorough  knowledge 
and  experience  in  all  that  pertains  to  horticulture  befitting  him 
to  give  impartial  judgments  and  general  satisfaction.  In  this 
capacity  he  has  visited  Manchester.  Liverpool,  Bolton,  Stock- 
port, Rochdale,  and  many  other  leading  shows.  And  again  as  a 
lecturer  his  genial  manner  and  fluent  and  thorough  knowledge 
ot  the  cultural  details  of  stove  and  greenhouse,  herbaceous  and 
alpine  plants,   and  Chrysanthemums,  have  called  forth  great 


praise.  Mr.  Calderbank  is  chairman  of  the  Altrincham  Gar- 
deners' Society  (figured  on  page  515) ;  and  in  the  wider  interests 
of  his  locality  he  has  servea  since  1905  as  a  member  of  the 
Hale  Urban  District  Council,  an  efficient  and  progressive  body, 
his  particular  sphere  of  opportunity  being  on  the  Highways, 
Sanitary,  and  Free  Libraries  Committees. 

Mr.    Albert   Chandler. 

Mr.  Chandler's  name  has  become  known  to  every  exhibitor 
of  large  Chrysanthemums;  and  at  one  of  the  nortnern  shows 
this  3'oar,  where  Mr.  Thos.  Stevenson  (whose  portrait  we  also 
give)  was  visiting.  Mr.  Chandler  had  some  magnificent  flowers, 
compelling  the  aomiration  of  everybody.  **  I  never  saw  such 
grand  stufif,"  was  the  praise  unstintingly  given  by  him  whom 
we  have  named.  Mr.  Chandler  started  his  gardening  career 
under  Mr.  Jennings,  of  Asoott  Gardens,  Leighton  buzzard, 
Beds,  with  whom  he  served  about  seven  years.  From  there  he 
went  to  Gunnersbury  Park  Gardens,  Acton,  under  Mr.  Geo. 
Reynolds,  where  he  stayed  three  yeans,  and  to  these  two  well- 
known  and  highly  respected  gardeners  he  feels  indebted  for  the 
kind  assistance  they  rendered  him  in  many  \iiays.  Mr.  Chandler 
came  to  his  present  situation  at  Coton  House,  Rugby,  as  g)ar- 
dener  to  Arthur  James,  Esq.,  fix>m  Woburn  Abbey  Gardens, 
Beds,  where  he  held  the  position  as  general  foreman  during 
three  years.  Our  friend  has  exhibit-ed  Chrysanthemums  for 
eleven  seasons,  and  the  following  list  of  prizes,  which  were 
nearly  all  won  with  Chrysanthemums,  will  show  that  he  has 
been  highly  successful:  li9  firsts,  57  seconds,  dS  thirds^  and 
only  4  fourths ;  with  7  silver  cups  and  various  medaks.  He  has 
competed  for  the  above  prizes  at  the  following  places:  Bradford, 
Crystal  Palace.  Birmingbam,  Edinboro',  South  Shields,  Bolton, 
Nottingham,  Sheffield,  Manchester,  Leeds.  Hanley,  Derby, 
Rugby,  Coventry,  Leamington,  in  fact  at  all  the  finest  shows. 
During  the  season  just  past  Mr.  Chandler  won  first  prize  in 
each  class  in  which  he  exhibited  Japanese  blooms — surely  a  re- 
markable feat. 

Mr.  0.  W.  Drake. 

It  is  now  some  ten  yeare  ago  since  Mr.  G.  W.  Drake,  of  the 
Cathays  Nursery,  Cardiff,  commenced  to  grow  Chrysanthemums 
for  exhibition  purposes,  and  during  that  time  he  nas  competed 
in  most  of  the  principal  shows  throughout  the  country  with 
marked  success.  In  1901  he  was  successful  in  winning  the 
Affiliated  Challenge  Shield  at  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Show  in  London,  the  whole  of  the  blooms  being  grown  and  shown 
b^  himself.  This  was  the  first  time  it  had  been  won  by  anv  in- 
I  dividual  or  society  in  Wales.  The  members  and  friends  of  the 
Cardiff  Clirysanthemum  Society  were  so  delighted  with  Mr. 
Drake's  success  that  they  presented  him  with  an  illuminated 
address  in  January,  1902,  as  a  mark  of  esteem  and  appreciation 
of  his  successful  individual  efforts.  He  has  also  been. placed 
with  first  honoui-s,  and  won  cup,  medals,  Ac.,  at  Bristol,  Car- 
diff, Newport,  Devizes.  Sheffiela,  Bradfora,  Leeds,  Penarth,  and 
Bolton.  This  season  alone  Mr.  Drake  was  successful  in  carrying 
off  two  cups  at  Cardiff,  one  at  Newport  and  one  at  Penarth, 
whil«  last  season  he  had  a  most  successful  run,  winning  silver 
cups  at  Cardiff,  Sheffield,  and  Leeds,  and  first  prizes  in  all  the 
shows  he  competed  in. 

Mr.  Drake  confines  himself  to  growing  only  three  hundred  of 
the  Japanese,  and  three  hundred  of  tho  incurved  sections, 
owing  to  the  confined  space  which  he  has  at  command  for  grow- 
ing them  during  the  summer  months.  But  both  Japanese  and 
incurveds  receive  a  great  amount  of  attention,  and  are  grown 
extremely  well.  It  is  really  remarkable,  when  it  is  taken  into 
consideration  the  confined  space  in  the  centre  of  a  densely  popu- 
latcKl  part  of  Cardiff  and  in  close  proximity  to  a  lar^e  railway 
works,  that  Mr.  Drake  is  so  successful  in  the  cultivation  of 
Chrysanthemums  for  exhibition.  This  is  due  nMunly  to  his 
untiring  efforts  in  attending  to  small  details. 

Not  only  are  Chrysanthemums  grown  successfully  at  the 
Cathays  Nursery,  but  Cucumbers,  Tomatoes,  and  general  bed- 
dine  plants  are  grown  well,  and  disposed  of  at  a  remunerative 
profit.  After  the  crops  have  been  cleared  from  these  houses  the 
Chrysanthemums  are  placed  in  them  for  flowering.  There  are 
three  110ft  span-roofed  houses,  and  a  small  lean-to.  Mr.  Drake 
has  a  fine  selection  of  varieties,  which  are  free  from  rust,  and 
he  sends  out  fine  strong  healthy  plants  and  cuttings  true  to 
name.  Only  those  varieties  that  have  been  grown  and  tested 
are  given  any  consideration. 

In  paying  a  visit  to  the  Cathays  Nursery  one  at  once  feels 
at  home  with  Mr.  Drake,  by  his  cheerful,  genial  manner  and 
his  willingness  to  imi>art  knowledge  to  those  who  are  in  any 
difficulty  with  their  'Mums.  He  hails  from  the  beautiful  county 
of  Devonshire,  and  has  been  a  resident  in  Cardiff  forever  twenty 
years,  and  is  highly  appreciated  amongst  all  gardeners  and 
'Mum  enthusiasts  in  South  Wales. 

Mr.  A.  Jefferies. 

Mr.  Jefferies  commenced  his  gardening  career  in  the  beauti- 
ful gardens  of  Sir  Thomas  S.  Bazley,  Bart.,  at  Hatherop  Castle, 
Gloucestershire,  and  was  for  six  years  under  the  able  guidance 
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of  Mr.  George  Birch,  who  waa 
then  the  head  gardener.  Tliere 
is  a  large  amount  of  glass  at 
Hatherop  Oa&tle,  inchidmg  two 
conservatories.  Grapes,  Peaches, 
and  Cherries  were  specialities 
under  glass;  orchids  and  other 
plants  were  all  well  cultivated. 
The  pleasure  grounds  of  Hatherop 
Castle  are  of  great  natural 
beauty,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  any 
landscape  gardener  could  improve 
them.  After  this  Mr.  Jefferies 
journeyed  northwards  to  Messrs. 
Dicksoiis,  of  Chester,  in  search 
of  a  situation,  then  to  Messrs. 
Cannells  in  Kent  for  a  short 
time,  and  afterwards  to  Me,ssrs. 
B.  S.  Williams  and  Son.  of  Upper 
Holloway,  for  several  montlis, 
working  under  Mr.  Storey  in  the 
cut  flower  and  "making  up" 
department,  where  much  useful 
knowledge    was     gained.       From 


here  he  obtained  a  situation  as 
first  journey  man  under  Mr.  M. 
Gleeson,  a  well-known  gardener, 
who  was  then  at  Warren  House, 
Stanmore.  It. was  here  that  Mr. 
Jefferies  fell  in  love  with  the 
autumn  queen,  and  commenoed  to 
study  the  various  details  neces- 
sary for  successful  cidture,  many 
hundreds  bein^  ^rown  and  suc- 
cessfully exhibited  at  Watford  in 
the  group  and  cut  flower  classes. 
Pines,  Melons,  Figs,  Grapes,  and 
Peaches  were  splendidly  grown, 
and  were  specialities  of  Mr. 
Gleeson. 

After  a  stay  of  nearly  three 
years  Mr.  Jefferies  went  into 
Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons' 
nurseries  for  a  period  of  six 
months.  In  the  meantime  two 
short  stays  were  made  in  un- 
suitable places.  From  Messrs. 
Veitch's     he     went     to     King's 
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Walden  Bury,  Hitching  to  the  beautiful  (garden  of  T.  Fenwick 
Harrison,  £sa.,  where  he  made  a  stay  of  five  jears  as  inside 
foremoin  and  oeooraitor  under  Mr.  Hartlesfi,  who  is  still  the  head 
gardener.  From  here,  eight  years  a^,  he  oame  as  head  gar- 
dener to  John  Balfour,  'Esq.,  Moor  Hall,  Harlow,  Essex,  and 
he  commenced  exhibiting  at  the  November  Show  of  the  N.C.8. 
in  1901,  winning  three  firsts  and  one  second  prize  including 
first  prize  for  24  Japanese,  distinct,  and  second  for  12  distinct, 
with  thirteen  competitors.  In  1902  two  firsts  were  won  ana 
fourth  prize  for  24  Japanese,  with  eleven  competitors;  and 
third  for  48  Japanese  with  seven  competitors.  In  1903  he  won 
two  firsts,  two  thirds,  and  one  second,  which  included  third 
prize  for  48  Japanese  distinct,  and  first  prize  for  24  Japanese 
(the  president's  prize).  In  1904,  two  firsts  and  one  third  and 
one  second  prize  was  won.  The  second  prize  was  for  the 
48  Japanese.  In  1905,  two  firsts,  two  seconds,  and  aji^ain  third 
prize  for  48  Japanese.  In  1906  he  did  not  exhibit  in  the 
48  Jananese  class,  but  in  the  24  and  12  Japanese,  distinct,  and 
gained  two  seconds.  Here,  again,  as  in  1904,  he  undoubtedly 
su£Fered  through  the  blooms  not  being  pointed.  This  time 
he  won  first  prize  for  a  vase  of  five  blooms,  white;  five  yellow, 
and  for  any  other  colour  except  white  or  yellow;  and  first 
for  a  vase  of  six  Japanese  with  foliage.  This  exhibit  also 
won  the  society *s  certificate  of  merit.  By  wiiyiing  all  four 
classes  for  single  vases  of  Japs,  Mr.  Jefferies  accomplished  a 
thing  never  previously  done  by  any  exhibitor  at  N.C.8.  Shows. 
He  has,  too,  always  won  the  vase  of  yejlow  Japanese  each  suc- 
cessive year.  In  the  present  year,  after  trying  for  five  times, 
he  has  won  the  48  Japanese  and  the  coveted  Holmes'  Memorial 
challenge  cup,  jaUo  the  president's  prize  for  24  Japanese,  and 
other  prizes. 

Mr.  Jefferiee  has  little  accommodation  in  the  wa^  of  glass, 
45()  plants  being  grown,  300  for  large  blooms,  and  Im)  for  bush 
plants.  This  number  is  never  exceeded,  and  even  then  necessi- 
tates very  tight  *' packing''  at  housing  time.  Mr.  Jefferies  ifi 
well  known  locally  as  a  first  prizewinner  always  in  Grapes, 
vegetables,  and  grouping. 

Hr.    George   Hileham. 

Who  does  not  know  the  Chryfianthemiims  Elsie  Miller, 
Dorothy  Oliver,  and  Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller ?— these  three  parti- 
cularly. They  are  among  the  choicest  on  the  boards  at  the  pre- 
sent time;  and  Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller  has  been  the  finest  wnite 
Japanese  for  the  two  past  seasons  at  least.  Well,  here  we  in- 
troduce the  man  who  raised  these  queenly  varieties. 

Mr.  Mileham  is  one  of  the  old  stagers,  having  been  in  the 
fighting  arena  when  Edwin  Molyneux  was  at  his  best,  and  his 
name  was  still  to  the  fore,  like  the  honoured  name  of  Mease,  at 
the  November  show  again  this  >[ear,  down  there  at  the  Crystal 
Palace.  Mileham  began  to  exhibit  from  Full  brooks,  Old  Maiden, 
Surrey,  which  was  then  the  residence  of  James  Shand  Esq.,  of 
fire-engine  fame.  Mr.  Mileham  was  then  foreman.  The  great 
show  in  those  davs  in  Surrey  was  the  one  at  Kingston-on- 
Thames,  where  Ldwin  Molyneux,  C.  Gibson,  King  of  Brook- 
leigh,  and  Swan  of  Weybridge,  were  all  fighting  for  the  honours. 
Dwarf  and  standard  trained  specimen  plants  were  Mileham's 
specialities  at  that  time,  but  he  afterwards  took  to  staging 
blooms,  and  latterly  to  raising  seedling  Chrysanthemums,  while, 
of  course,  stil^  exhibiting. 

As  far  back  as  1888— nineteen  years  ago — he  went  as  head 
gardener  at  Emlyn  House,  Leatherhcad.  the  residence  of  A.  T. 
Miller,  E»q.,  ami  almost  immediately  he  commence<l  anew  to 
imprint  his  name  in  deeper  charactore  upon  the  Chrysanthe- 
mists*  roll  of  fame.  He  has  annually  competed  with  success  at 
the  summer  and  autumn  exhibitions  held  at  Wimbledon,  Dork- 
ing, and  Kingston,  not  forgetting  the  N.C.S.  meetings  at  the 
Palace.  At  Dorking  he  won  three  silver  cnps  in  snoce-Nsion  for 
cut  blooms,  land  has  been  awarded  a  total  of  131  firsts,  100 
seconds,  and  125  thirds  at  diflFerent  shows.  All  of  these  prizes, 
however,  were  not  for  Chrysanthemums,  since  Mr.  Mileham  de- 
votes attention  likewise  to  Primulas,  Cyclamens,  Lorraine 
Begonias,  and  table  plants. 

Some  fourteen  years  ago  he  turned  his  attention  to  cross- 
breeding Chrysanthemums.  It  was  goo<l  for  this  fine  flower, 
and  for  English  raisers  that  he  did  so.  He  purchased  a  packet 
of  seed  first  of  all,  and  for  2s.  6d.  obtained  forty-two  seedlings 
^s  the  result.  Thcise  were  good  enough  for  decoration,  but  poor 
for  exhibition,  and  so  breeding  was  begun  on  the  best  named 
larger  kinds.  He  chose  the  variety  Lady  E.  Saunders,  because 
of  its  dwarf  sturdy  habit  and  other  merits,  and  out  of  this  he 
got  a  selection  of  sixteen  seedlings.  The  best  oame  to  be  named 
A.  G.  Miller.  Then  followed  Vioar  of  Leatherhead,  Mrs  G 
Mileham,  and  Mrs.  F.  Greenfield.  But  the  record  success  of  all 
w^  and  18  Mi-s.  A.  T.  Miller,  the  lovely,  glistening,  globular 
white  Jap.  This  obtaine<l  a  F.C.a,  as  also  Elsie  Miller;  while 
Dorothy  Oliver  won  an  award  of  merit  from  the  R.H.S  The 
curious  thing— and  very  interesting  it  is— was  that  these  three 
came  up  in  one.  sea*^on  from  seed  sown  earlv  in  February  and 
the  flowers  were  exhibited  in  October  and  Kovember  the  'same 
year.  That  19  good  work,  especially  as  the  flowers  have  remained 


constant.  The  latest  captures  are  two  F.C.C.'s  this  season  for 
F.  W.  Lever  and  George  Mileham  1908,  both  of  which  will  be 
sent  out  through  the  ordinary  channels. 

Mr.  Mileham  does  splendidlv,  and  we  are  sure  he  will  re- 
ceive the  respectful  homage  of  nis  fellow  cultivators.  It  seems 
to  be  the  rule  that  when  growers  have  somewhat  satisfied  their 
ambition  as  competitors,  tney  afford  consideration  to  the  raising 
of  newer  and  better  varieties.  Mr.  Mileham  has  a  compara- 
tively small  place  for  his  operations,  and  can  only  grow  300 
plants.  He  receives  every  encouragement,  however,  from  his 
generous  employers,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller,  who  both  take  a 
keen  interest  in  their  garden;  and  he  is,  moreover,  admirably 
assisted  by  a  capable  foreman  in  Mr.  F.  Greenfield. 

Mr.  Thomas  SteTenson. 

Among  the  names  of  successful  exhibitors  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums, that  of  our  friend  has  figured  in  the  front  rank  daring 
the  past  few  years,  and  wherever  he  takes  his  flowers  one  may 
bo  certain  of  produce  of  a  high  order.  Only  in  one  class 
during  seven  years  has  he  been  entirely  out  of  the  prise  list, 
and  more  often  than  otherwise  he  has  been  placed  first.  Locally 
at  Weybridge,  Woking,  and  Addlestone.  as  far  nortii  as  Shef- 
field and  Bradford ;  also  at  Bn'ghton  Bournemouth,  and  Win- 
chester, he  has  won  leading  prizes.  At  more  than  one  of  these 
place«  valuable  cups  have  fallen  to  his  share.  At  the  Com 
Exchange  Show  in  Ix>ndon  he  has  won  half^-dozen  of  them  in 
the  same  number  of  years.  During  three  years  as  a  competitor 
at  the  National  he  has  annexed  first  prize  in  classes  for 
48  Japanese  and  for  24,  as  well  as  12,  these  invariiably  being 
the  most  hotly  contested  classes  in  tlie  exhibition.  He  again 
was  the  first  winner  of  the  King's  cup  at  Windsor, 

Our  favourite  autumn  flower  does  not  by  any  means  engage 
all  his  attention.  Mr.  Stevenson  can  fairly  claim  to  be  the 
cliampion  among  Sweet  Pes  growers  for  the  year.  These  fas- 
cinating flowers  nave  for  the  past  few  seasons  been  prominent 
from  Woburn  Place,  Addlestone,  at  Richmond,  Windsor,  Wey- 
bridge, Woking,  Ix>ndon,  Ulverston.  This  year  at  the  latter 
northern  centre  he  won  the  Towers  Settle  challenge  cup, 
competing  against  those  in  the  trade,  in  fact  all  comers;  and 
at  the  National  competition  took  both  the  Eekford  and 
Sutton  cups,  not  a  bad  record  I  Roscvi,  vegetables,  and 
indeed  all  phases  of  garden  work  point  to  Mr.  Stevenson  as  a 
master  hand.  He  can  use  a  garden  tool  and  guide  others  in 
their  proper,  use,  and  owes  his  position  in  the  exhibiting  and 
gardening  world  to  natural  energy  and  application,  aided,  of 
course,  by  varied  training  and  experience  in  different  localities 
and  gardening  establishments  in  England  as  a  young  man.  We 
should  say  younger,  for  our  frend  is  still  youthful,  and  full  of 
competitors^  fire ;  so  that  with  health,  and  such  a  generous 
patron  of  horticulure  as  E.  Mocatta,  Esq.,  to  work  for,  we 
should  find  him  to  the  fore   for  years  to  come. 


Societies. 


National  Dahlia, 

Annual  Msbting — Nbw  Secbktart 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  National  Dahlia  Society 
was  quite  a  small  affair,  and  other  than  the  members  of  commit- 
tee, only  one  ordinary  member  was  present.  The  actual  number 
attendine  was  fourteen.  In  the  absence  of  the  president,  Mr. 
Pkhyard  Mawley,  V.M.H.,  who  was  suffering  from  a  cold,  the 
chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Geo.  Gordon,  V.M.H.,  a  vice- 
president  and  member  of  committee.  He  was  siipported  by 
Messra.  Joseph  Cheal,  Alex.  Dean,  S.  Mortimer,  J.  West,  F.  G. 
Treseder,  W.  Cuthbertson,  H.  L.  Bi-ousson,  J.  Stredwick,  C.  B. 
Wilkins,  and  Mr.  Stevens. 

The  committee's  report  for  the  year  alluded  to  the  un- 
favourable weather  for  Dahlias;  yet  the  show  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  had  been  an  excellent  one.  There  is  clear  evidence  of 
the  growing  number  of  amateur  exhibitoi-s,  thirty-five  having 
competed  as  against  seventeen  in  1904,  in  the  four  classes  for 
those  who  had  never  won  a  prize  previously.  Some  fifty  new 
varieties  were  submitted  to  tne  juages,  buf  only  eight  awards 
were  made.  The  total  number  of  certificates  awarded  was 
fifteen,  and  a  review  of  these  was  publislied.  (See  also  our  issue 
of  December  0,  p.  540.) 

Thanks  were  cxxnveyed  to  the  donors  of  special  prizes,  viz.. 
the  president,  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  and  Co.,  Messrs.  ,L  Cheal  and 
Sons,  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Mr.  T.  Hobbs,  Mr.  J.  F.  Hudson, 
Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Me.sisrs.  J.  Stredwick  and  Son,  and  Mr.  John 
Walker. 

Allusion  was  also  made  to  the  deaths  of  Dr.  Masters  and  Mr. 
Steplien  Walker. 

The  number  of  new  members  who  joined  the  society  was 
twenty-eight,  as  compared  with  thirty-eight  last  year,  and 
thirty-two  in  the  year  before.  An  earnest  request  for  new 
members  was  incorporated  in  the  report. 
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Coming  to  the  trials  of  decorative  cactus  Dahliafi  at  Wisley, 
these  were  not  a  real  success,  but  arrangements  have  been  maae 
for  their  continuance. 

As  to  the  exhibition,  the  rendezvous  htas  been  fixed  at  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Hall,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  result  in  great 
gain  to  the  society.  The  date  is  September  3.  Owing  to  the 
tact  of  low  finances  (the  liabilities  are  indeed  greater  than  the 
assets),  the  awards  in  the  nurservmen's  trade  exhibits  will  be 
purely  honorary.  This  will  enable  the  same  amount  of  prize 
money  as  last  year  to  be  offered  in  the  amateur  and  open 
classes,  and  will  leave  the  society  in  a  strong  financial  position. 
The  committee  consider  that  the  society  should  be  deeply  grate- 
ful to  the  trade  growers  for  their  generous  action. 

The  adoption  of  the  report  was  proposed  in  a  short  speech 
by  Mr.  Gordon,  seconded  by  Mr.  Dean,  and  carried  unani- 
mously. Mr.  Wilkins  suggested  the  great  need  of  a  larger 
reserve  fund,  which  is  only  £8  odd. 

Regulation  III.  was  then  altered  to  read  as  follows:  "No 
two  exhibitors  m«y  show  from  the  same  garden ;  neither  can 
two  amateur  exhibitors  show  under  joint  names  from  the  same 
or  different  gardens. '* 

A  special  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  H.  L.  Brous- 
son,  the  retiring  hon.  secretary,  wno  was  also  elected  as  a  vice- 
president.  A  vote  of  thanks  likewise  was  heartily  accorded  to 
Mr.  C.  E.  Wilkins,  the  hon.  treasurer.  The  new  officers 
elected  were:  Mr.  H.  H.  Thomas,  editor  of  "The  Gardener,*'  as 
hon.  secretary;  Dr.  R.  Appleton,  and  Mr.  J.  Br>Tant,  both 
amateurs,  as  members  of  committee  in  addition  to  those  pre- 
viouslv  on  that  body,  if  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  con- 
cludea  the  businees. 

National  ChFysaEthemain,  December  11th. 
Market  OrowerB'  Show. 

The  market  growers  again  held  a  bright  and  successful  little 
exhibition  in  the  hall  of  the  Foreign  Flower  Market  at  Oovent 
Garden,  London,  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  December  11.  The 
show  seems  to  be  gradually  becoming  better  kno\\ni  and  more 
patronised,  there  being  quite  a  fair  attendance,  including  some 
ladies.  There  is  little  or  no  attempt  at  effective  arrangement, 
the  exhibits  simply  being  staged  as  market  bunches.  It  was 
evident,  however,  that  good  cultivation  makes  a  vast  difference 
to  the  quality  of  the  produce,  and  we  imagine  that  the  most 
successful  competitors  at  such  shows  as  these  will  have  cause  to 
acknowledge  increased  trade  results  as  the  natural  outcome  of 
their  skill.  In  a  general  and  final  view  we  selected  the  follow- 
ing as  typical  of  the  very  best  in  their  colours :— Guy  Hamilton, 
Mme.  R.  Oberthur,  and  Mre.  Thompson,  as  whites;  Mme.  Paola 
Radaelli,  pink;  Tuxedo  and  Lord  Brooke,  colden-inissets ; 
Negoya  and  Golden  Age,  rich  yellowTS ;  Hilda  TuIIey  and  Violet 
Lady  Beaumont,  bright  crimsons.  liach  of  these  were  repre- 
sented by  grand  bunches  in  decided,  full-bodied,  telling  colours, 
throughout  the  exhibition.  Buttercup,  the  new  yellow  in- 
curvea,  was  shown  as  a  market  flower. 

In  class  1,  for  a  collection  of  market  Chrysanthemums,  Mr. 
Philip  Ladds,  of  Swanley^  won  first,  and  had  excellent  bunches 
of  A.  J.  Balfour,  Mme.  P.  Radaelli,  Winter  Cheer,  and  Fram- 
field  Pink,  which  are  each  pink  or  shades  of  that  colour;  also 
Yellow  Victoria.  Golden  Ace,  Negoya,  Mijlitene,  W.  H.  Lincoln, 
yellows;  with  Tuxedo  and  I^ady  Lennaixl,  bix)nzes:  Matthew 
Hodgson,  crimson;  and  Snowdrift,  Mme.  Therese  ranckouke, 
Mrs.  J.  Thompson,  and  Mme.  Oberthur.      There  was  no  second 


ot  IT.  rviFoire  vwnite;,  Aiiman  s  xeiiow,  ana  v^inier  i^ueen 
(white).  In  class  2,  for  a  smaller  collection,  Messrs.  Butler 
Bros.,  Burr  Farm  Nurseries,  Bexley  Heath,  were  first.  They 
had  good  blooons  of  medium  size,  the  bunches  compact.  Tuxedo, 
Lord  Brooke,  and  P.  Rivoire  were  particularly  good.  Mr.  J. 
Tulley,  Rose  Nursery,  Enfield  Highway,  second  with  a  fine  dis- 
play of  Putney  George  (crimson);  Mrs.  Judson  was  also  fine, 
and  so  too  was  Queen,  a  grand  large  crimson.  Niveus  cannot 
be  overlooked. 

The  only  collection  of  singles  in  class  3  came  from  Mr.  F.  S. 
Goundrie,  Dartford,  with  General  Bullough,  Hartin,  and 
Victoria,  as  yellows ;  Mrs.  Baillie,  Sarah  Owen,  as  golden  crim- 
sons ;  Eureka,  CociJ  Denyer,  Nancy  Perkins,  whites ;  and  King 
of  Siam,  crimson.    Kitty  is  a  mAuve-pink. 

For  three  vases  of  plumed  Chrysanthemums,  Messrs.  J.  and 
F.  Cliatfield,  Southwick,  Sussex,  led,  having  an  exceedingly 
pretty  russetv-orange  variety  called  May  MacBean,  a  grand 
thing,  with  furcated  petals.  Mr.  Ladds  showed  King  of  the 
Plumes,  which  is  a  nice  yellow. 

There  were  three  entries  in  the  group  class,  and  the  premier 

grize  fell  to  Mr.  Milton  Hutchings,  Pield  Heath  Nurseries, 
[illingdon,  Uxbridge,  with  grand  stocky  stuff  carrying  eight 
to  ten  flowers  each,  in  6in  and  6in  pots.  Messrs.  Butler  Bros. 
were  second.     These  were  ideal  little  decorative  plants. 

For  a  table  display  of  one  variety,  Mr.  R.  Weir,  3,  Forest 
View  Villas,  Enfield  Highway,  led  with  a  splendid  display  of 
Guy  Hamilton  (white) ;  Mr.  Philip  Ladds  second,  with  Framfield 


Pink,  in  grand  form :  and  Mr.  J.  Tulley  third,  with  Mrs.  J. 
Thompson  (white).  Messrs.  Butler  Bros.,  who  did  not  receive  a 
prize,  staged  Mabel  Butler,  a  rich  chestnut  red.  Three  vases 
yellow:  1,  Mr.  J,  Tulley  with  Negoya;  2,  Mr.  Weir  with 
the  same.  Three  vases  bronze:  1,  P.  Ladds  with  Tuxedo;  2, 
J.  and  F.  Chatfield  with  Mrs.  F.  Chatfield,  a  new  incurved, 
rather  dull.  Three  vases  white:  1,  Mr.  R.  Weir  witti  Guy 
Hamilton;  2,  Mr.  Hutchings,  Hillingdon,  with  Heston  White, 
Mrs.  Judson,- and  Mrs.  Tnoinpson.  There  were  six  entries. 
Three  vases  crimson :  1,  Mr.  Weir  with  Lady  Beaumann ;  2, 
Mr.  Ladds  with  M.  Hodgson.  Three  vases  pink:  1,  Mr.  Ladds 
with  Framfield  Pink;  2,  J.  and  F.  Chatfield  with  Mme.  Law- 
rence Zede,  rather  a  pretty  incurving  variety. 

For  a  collection  of  undisbudded  blooms,  Mr.  Ladds  was  to  the 
fore,  and  staged  Crimson  Quintus  in  fine  form.  Golden  Age, 
too,  was  extra.  For  the  collection  of  twelve  vases  of  larga 
market  blooms  Mr.  Ladds  beat  Mr.  R.  Weir,  and  J.  and  F. 
Chatfield  were  third.  The  latter  had  choice  blooms  of  a  grand 
yellow,  Francois  Pilan.     Buttercup  was  also  shown. 

For  the  best  packed  two  boxes  Mr.  Weir  won,  the  flowers 
being  firmly  and  neatly  laid  flat,  all  in  rows^  the  necks  of  the 
blooms  resting  on  transverse  stakes,  leaving  a  dip  for  the 
blooms.  In  the  case  of  undisbudded  flowers  they  were  simply 
laid  tight  down,  half  one  way  and  half  the  other.  Mr.  TuUey 
was  second.  The  boxes  were  4ft  long,  2ft  broad,  and  Sin  deep. 
There  were  six  entries. 

Messrs.  Wells  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Merstham,  sent  Snowflake, 
white ;  Satin  Rose,  a  good  deep  pink ;  and  White  Bouquet,  a 
small  petalled  white.  Mr.  Goundrie  staged  dwarf  plants  of  Old 
Gold,  a  rich  and  most  excellent  thing.  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Rye- 
croft  Nursery,  Lewisham,  staged  Mns.  J.  H.  Virgo,  a  yellow 
sport  from  W'^estem  King — a  pretty  clear  yellow,  incurving. 

Birmingham  and  Midland  Counties  Chrysanthemom. 

Annual  Dinner. 

The  dinner  of  the  forty-eighth  anniversary  of  this  society  was 
held  on  the  12th  inst.,  at  the  Exchange  Restaurant,  Stephen- 
son Place.  There  was  a  good  attendance  of  the  members  and 
friends,  presided  over  by  Mr.  Walter  Jones.  Messrs.  J.  H. 
Goodacre  and  Peter  Blair  were  amongst  the  visitors.  In  pro- 
posing the  health  of  the  eocietv  and  its  oflScers,  Mr.  John  Pope, 
incidentally  remarked  upon  the  fact  that  the  first  time  their 
exhibition  was  held  away  from  Edgbaston  it  was  held  in  the 
Exchange  Assembly  Room ;  but  he  could  remember  before  that 
an  exhibition  was  held  in  the  Corn  Exchange.  On  that  occa- 
sion a  Chrj'santhemum  called  Fleur  de  Marie  was  exhibited, 
and  although  that  was  upwards  of  fifty  years  ago,  he  believed 
that  that  flower  was  still  in  cultivation.  Mr.  T.  Humphreys, 
the  treasurer,  who  responded,  remarked  that  it  was  particularly 
gratifying  to  know  that  the  society  was  appreciated  in  the  dis- 
trict. Mr.  W.  B.  Latham  proposed  "Tne  Competitive  Ex- 
hibitors*' coupled  with  the  names  of  Mr.  Goodacre  and  Mr. 
H.  S.  Bevins.  Both  eulogised  the  work  of  the  officials  of  the 
society,  and  of  the  highly    satisfactory     arrangements  for  the 


the  names  of  Afr.  R.  C.  Bick  and  Mr.^RoGert  Sydenham. 
"Our  Visitons"  was  proposed,  and  responded  to  by  Messrs.  A. 
Cryer,  J.  Careless,  and  C.  H.  Herbert  in  suitable  terms.  The 
health  of  Mr.  John  Hughes,  late  secretary  of  the  society,  was 
drunk  with  enthusriasm.  "The  Chairman  and  Vice-chairman" 
was  the  last  toast  of  the  evening,  proposed  by  Mr.  James 
Randall  (an  extensive  trade  exhibitor  or  Birmingham),  and 
acknowledged  by  Messrs.  W.  Jones  and  Wm.  Spinks.  During 
the  evening  an  excellent  programme  of  vocal  music  was  much 
enjoyed. — W.  G. 

National  Rose. 

l^nnual  Meeting,  December  12tfa. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  National  Rose  Society 
was  held  on  Thursdav  afternoon,  December  12,  at  the  West- 
minster Palace  Hotel,  Mr.  E.  B.  Lindsell,  president,  in  the 
ch«ur.  The  room  was  not  quite  so  crowded  as  at  some  former 
annual  meetings,  about  seventy  being  present,  including  one 
lady  (Mrs.  Mawley).  Among  t'hose  known  to  us  were  Rev.  F. 
Page  Roberts,  Rev.  J.  B.  Shackle,  and  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton; 
Di-s.  Williams,  Pridham,  and  Siddorn ;  Messrs.  Edward  Mawley, 
Herbert  Molyneux,  Charles  E.  Shea,  Geo.  Paul,  O.  G.  Orpen, 
Will  Taylor,  Cecil  Gant,  Arthur  Turner,  E.  J.  Holland,  Franlc 
Cant,  John  Green,  Geo.  Prince,  R.  Harkness,  D.  Prior,  E.  T. 
Cook,  B.  R.  Cant,  R.  E.  West,  and  G.  Burch.  After  the  pi-e- 
liminary  notice  had  been  read,  the  report  for  the  year  was  tnen 
presented. 

Committee't  Report. 

The  opening  paragraph  struck  a  triumphant  note,  and  one 
of  congratulation  for  a  good  and  highly  successful  year.  The 
Metropolitan  Show  had  again  been  distinctly  superior,  and  has 
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become  a  reoognieed  ettraction  of  the  London  season.  It  was 
visited  by  Her  Majesty  the  (}ueen,  the  Royal  patroness  of  the 
society.  The  committee,  as  \n  previous  years,  were  well  sup- 
ported by  Mx.  Bryant  Sowerby,  secretary  of  the  Royal  Botanic 
Society;  Mr.  T.  W.  Scargill,  assistant  secretary;  Mr.  E.  F. 
Hawes,  superintendent  of  the  gardens;  and  other  members  of 
the  staff  of  that  society,  in  carrying  out  the  arrangements  of 
the  exhibition.  The  provincial  exhibition  was  held  at  Saltaire, 
in  Yorkshire,  on  July  16th,  in  conjunction  with  the  Saltaire, 
Bhipley  and  District  Hose  Society.  This  proved  in  every  way  a 
most  successful  meeting.  It  was  the  largest  show  the  societv 
has  ever  held  in  the  provinces.  The  arrangements  were  ad- 
mirably carried  out  by  a  laree  staff  of  stewards,  under  the  able 
direction  of  Mr.  E.  Wright,  tne  secretary  of  the  Saltaire  society, 
while  the  attendance  of  visitors  was  a  record  one  for  the 
locality.  The  members  present  received  a  most  hearty  wel- 
come from  tho  president,  Mr.  G.  C.  Waud,  to  whose  kindness 
and  generosity  much  of  the  success  of  the  exhibition  was  un- 
doubtodly  due.  The  autumn  show  held  at  Vincent  Sou  are, 
which  was  the  fourth  of  tho  series,  proved  an  un^uaiifiea  suc- 
cess. It  was  far  in  advance  of  the  three  previous  autumn 
exhibitions. 

Tiie  three  five-guinea  silver  cups,  presented  to  the  society 
by  Mr.  W.  E.  Nickeroon,  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetta,  U.S.A.. 
for  the  naisers  of  the  best  hybrid  i)erpetual,  the  best  hybrid 
tea,  and  the  best  tea  Rose  for  general  cultivation,  sent  out  in 
1900,  or  subsequently,  were  awarded  in  April  last  by  a  vote  of 
tlie  committee  as  follows :— To  Mr.  Peter  Lambert,  of  Trier,  in 
Germany,  as  the  raiser  of  the  best  h;^brid  i)erpetual  Rose, 
Fraa  Karl  Druschki.  To  Messre.  A.  Dickson  and  Sons,  Ltd., 
Newtownards,  Co.  Down,  Ireland,  as  the  raisers  of  the  best 
hybrid  tea,  Dean  Hole.  To  Messrs.  Soux>ert-et-Notting.  of 
Luxembourg,  as  the  raisers  of  the  best  tea,  Madame  Julee 
Gravereaux,  complying  with  those  conditions.  The  thanks  of 
the  committee  are  greatly  due  to  Mr.  Nickerson  for  the  crift 
of  these  cups,  and  also  for  originating  such  a  very  interesting 
and  helpful  competition.  Mr.  Nickerson  has  since  promised  to 
present  the  society  with  twelve  more  silver  cups  for  the  raisers 
of  other  specially  good  Roses  for  ordinary  garden  purposes 
which  will  DC  awarded  by  the  Committee  during  the  course  of 
the  ensuing  year. 

The  first  issue  of  the  ^'Rose  Annual"  was  distributed  to 
members  in  February  last,  and  appears  to  have  been,  much 
appreciated.  It  is  hoped  to  improve  and  extend  the  useful- 
ness of  this  publication,  and  any  suggestions  to  that  end  will 
be  welcomed.  The  "Rose  Annual  for  1906''  and  the  society's 
new  handbook  cm  the  ''  Enemies  of  the  Rose,"  are  now  in  counse 
of  preparation,  and  will  be  sent  to  the  members  in  February 
next. 

The  subscription  lists  of  both  the  Dean  Hole  and  the 
D'Ombrain  Memorial  Funds  have  been  now  ckised.  The  die  for 
the  Dean  Hole  medal  is  completed,  and  the  D'Ombrain  cup  waa 
for  the  first  time  competed  for  at  the  Metropolitan  show  in  the 
class  assigned  for  it,  viz.,  the  leading  class  for  teas,  open  to 
nurserymen.  In  order  to  further  encourage  the  exhibitoTB  in 
the  small  amateur  classes  at  the  Metropolitan  exhibition,  where 
the  number  of  oomx>etitoirs  had  become  very  large,  new  classes 
were  introduced  into  the  schedule.  The  committee  regard  tlie 
exhibitors  in  these  small  classes  with  special  interest,  as  it  is 
from  their  ranks  that  the  exhibitors  in  the  larger  classes  are 
recruited.  Three  Rose  and  other  horticultural  societies  have 
become  affiliated  during  the  year,  bringing  up  tlie  total  number 
of  affiliated  societies  to  forty-seven. 

Reference  is  also  made  to  the  losses  by  death,  and  the  names 
of  Maxwell  T.  Masters,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  John  Bateman,  and  R.  B. 
Cater  are  sympathetically  mentioned. 

Coming  to  finance,  the  story  is  verv  plea.sant.  The  amount 
received  in  gate  money  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Show  was  not 
quite  as   large   as  in  the  previous  year;   while  the  printing 


expenses  were  unusually  heavy,  owin^  to  the  cost  of  the  new 
official  catalogue.  Nevertheless,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  state- 
ment below,  tne  balance  in  hand  at  the  end  of  the  year  (after 
placing  £100  to  the  Reserve  fund)  has  been  slightly  raised.  The 
receipts  from  all  sources  during  the  past  year,  including  a 
balance  from  the  previous  year  of  £284  12s.  lid.,  amounted  to 
£2,244  7s.  3d.  ,and  the  expenditure  to  £1,952  17s.  lid.,  leaving 
a  balance  in  the  treasurer's  hands  of  £291  Os.  4d.  The  Reserve 
Fund  now  stands  at  £300. 

As  to  membership,  577  new  members  have  joined  the  society, 
or  a  greater  number  than  in  any  previous  year,  which  brings 
up  the  total  number  of  members,  allowing  for  the  losses  by 
resignation,  Ac.,  to  2,484.  The  following  shows  the  increase  in 
membership  since  1902  :— 

1902      19)3       19C4     .1905       1905       1907 

Number  of  members 890      1,034      1,308      1^637      2,034     2,484 

Increase  since  previouB  year    150         114        304        32)        397        4S0 

The  arrangements  for  1908  are — the  Meti^opolitan  exhibition 
will  again  be  held  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's 
Park,  the  date  fixed  for  the  exhibition  being  Friday,  July  3. 
The  provincial  show  will  take  place  at  Manchester,  on  Tuesday, 
July  21,  in  the  grounds  of  the  Royal  Botanical  and  Horticul- 
tural Society  of  Manchester,  in  conjunction  with  the  White 
City,  Limited,  the  present  lessees  of  those  gardens.  Arrange- 
ments have  again  been  made  with  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  to  hold  the  autumn  show  in  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Hall,  Vincent  S<^uare,  Westminster.  The  date  of  the  show  will 
be  rather  earlier  than  in  the  past  autumn,  viz.,  Thursday, 
September  17. 

The  committee  desire  to  tender  their  best  thanks  to  all  those 
who  have  kindly  presented  special  prizes,  which  have  greatly 
added  to  the  interest  of  the  exhibitions.  They  also  acknow- 
ledge with  gratitude  the  active  and  valuable  work  of  the  hon. 
local  secretaries.  This  year  the  most  successful  were  Mr.  H. 
Clinton  Baker,  Mr.  E.  Flint,  Mr.  W.  R.  Hammond,  Mr.  R. 
Harkness,  Mr.  E.  R.  Smith,  and  Mr.  R.  E.  West.  The  com- 
mittee also  eratefully  acknowledge  the  continued  kind  assist- 
ance of  Miss  Willmott,  V.M.H.,  a  vice-patroness  of  the  society. 

After  the  reading  of  the  report  several  speakers  passed  com- 
mendatory allusions,  including  the  President  and  air.  Frank 
Cant  and  Mr.  £.  J.  Holland. 

Rev.  Mr.  Pemberton  threw  out  the  suggestion  that  Mr. 
Mawley,  the  secretarv,  should  have  a  paid  manager  to  assist 
him  at  the  society's  shows.  He  thought  it  was  necessary  that 
someone  representing  the  society  should  be  at  the  exhibitionB 
both  before  and  after.  At  one  show  all  exhibitons  had  been 
turned  out  while  their  blooms  were  sold  by  auction^ven  includ- 
ing flowers  of  new  varieties  not  yet  in  commerce.  The  chairman 
thought  the  committee  would  look  into  the  matter.  Dr.  Prid- 
ham  then  suggested  classes  for  small  growers — growers  of  less 
than  1,000  i^ants,  and  proposed  that  medals.  &c.,  be  offered  in 
this  section.  He  asked  whether  Roses  could  be  shown  even  if 
they  were  not  scheduled  by  the  X.R.S.  as  exhibition  varieties. 
The  reply  was  t-hat  they  could  be  shown  if  the  exhibitor  thought 
them  good  enough.     The  report  was  then  adopted. 

A  good  deal  of  discussion  centred  upon  a  new  regulation  put 
forward  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Holland.  We  have  neither  the  space  nor 
the  time  to  go  fully  into  all  that  was  said,  interesting  and  im- 
portant though  it  was.  SuflBoe  it  to  say  that  after  over  half 
an  hour's  debate  Mr.  Holland's  resolution,  amended  from  the 
original,  was  agreed  to  as  follows  :— 

"  That  exhibits  of  amateurs  must  not  be  staged  or  prepared 

for  staging  by  trade  growers  or  their  assistants." 
The  remaining    business   was   purely    formal.     The   annual 
dinner  followed. 


EXPENDITURE  AND  RECEIPT  ACCOUNT  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  NOVEMBER  COth,  1907. 


1907.  Rkoeipto. 

Nov.  30. 
By  Balance  cash  at  Bank  at  December  let,  1906 

„   SabscriptioDB  

„   ProoeedB  Royal  Botanic  Show 

„         „         Saltaire  Show 

,,         ,,         Autamn  Show i 


jei79 
100 
40 


£    8.    d. 

284  12  11 
1,354  12    7 


Affiliation  Fees  and  Sale  of  Books       

Advertisements  in  Society's  Year  Book,  Programme,  etc... 

Sale  of  Society's  Pablioations , 

Special  Prize  D  inationB,  exolusiye  of  Plate 

Life  Member's  Sabsoription,  1  at  J615/15a 

Interest  on  Consols  and  moDey  on  deposit 


319  8 
77  8 
74  17 
68  2 
37  4 
15  15 
15  11 


Dec.  1.    By  Cash  Balance  at  Bank  

„    Reserve  Fnnd  (invested  in  Consols) 


je2,244    7    8 

je291    9    4 
300    0    0 


1£07.  Expenditure. 

Nov.  30. 

To  Printing,  Stationery,  and  Advertising 

„   Postages,  Telegrams,  Rent  and  Ont-of-Pocket  Expenses  .. 

„   Expenses  Royal  Botanic  Show 

,1  „        Antumn  Show  ...        ...        ...        •••        ...        •• 

„   Prise  Moneys  at  the  Three  Shows        

„   Paid  Piaohes  for  Medals  for  Affiliated  and  onr  Society     •• 

„   Purchased  Plate  for  Special  and  other  Prizes        

„   Bamboos  purchased  for  Stock 

„   Assistant  Secretary,  £75 ;  Assistant  Treasurer,  iB50 

„   Cost  of  Consols  bought  and  added  to  Reserve  Fond 

,,  Balance        


Audited  and  found  correct,  December  7th,  1907. 

G.  W.  Cook,  L.  S.  Pawle,  Hon.  Auditors. 


£   s. 

d. 

396  18 

4 

.   183  15 

1 

383  14 

0 

24  19 

« 

587  12 

0 

.   88  13 

6 

53  3 

6 

12  2 

0 

.   125  0 

0 

100  0 

0 

291  9 

4 

Je2,241  7 

a 

5 

J- 
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National  Sweet  Pea. 


Committee*!  Report  for  the  Tear  1907. 

Thoug^  only  seyen  Tears  old,  the  society  now  Lodds  a  fore- 
most position  amon^  those  associations  devoted  to  one  special 
floriats'i  flower^  and  in  this  connection  it  is  second  only  in  i>oint 
of  membership  to  the  National  Rose  Society.  The  committee 
ilnds  great  pleasure  in  presenting  this  report,  as  the  record  of 
the  year's  work  is  »  most  gratifying;  one.  The  exhibition, 
the  Heading  triaJs,  the  floral  committee's  work,  and  the  new 
affiliation  sdieme,  have  all  been  eminently  successful. 

It  is  just  possible  that  the  great  show  held  in  connection 
vritih  the  bi-centenary  celebration  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in 
1899  was  a  little  more  extensive  than  tihe  society's  London 
show  of  1907.  Fortunately,  the  show  date  in  1907  was  later 
than  usual,  and  July  16  found  Sweet  Peas  in  grand  condition 
throughout  the  southern  counties,  so  that  the  display  was 
more  extensive  and  the  flowers  than  at  any  previous  exhibition. 
The  siMMsious  Royal  Horticultural  Hall,  its  annexes,  lecture 
hall,  and  committee  room,  were  all  filled  to  their  utmost 
capacity.  The  display  was  a  beautiful  and  fragrant  one,  and 
it  was  enhanced  by  the  non-competitive  groups  and  by  the 
palms  kindly  lent  by  Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  and  Bon,  Highgate. 
There  were  more  exhibitors,  more  exhibits,  and  more  visitors 
than  in  1906 :  indeed,  for  the  purpose  of  the  show  the  commit- 
tee oould  wish  the  fine  hall  in  Vincent  Square  was  at  least  half 
as  big  again. 

'  SwssT  PsA  Trials. 

The  extensive  trials  conducted  at  Reading  University  Col- 
legs  were  a  great  success,  and  the  committee  wishes  to  express 
its  thanks  to  the  college  authorities  for  the  opportunity  of  hold- 
ing independent  trials  in  its  grounds,  and  to  Mr.  Chas.  Foster, 
the  assistant  director  in  horticulture,  for  the  admirable  manner 
in  which  the  Sweet  Peas  were  arranged  and  grown.  At  home, 
trade  and  private  growers  alike  have  been  loud  in  their  praises 
of  our  trials,  and  the  fine  opportunity  they  afforded  for  com- 
paring the  newer  varieties  with  standard  sorts.  From  the 
Unit^  States,  from  the  Continent,  and  from  far-off  New 
Zealand,  have  come  gratifying  testimonies  to  the  immense 
value  of  the  trials.  Consideivable  expense  is  incurred  in  the 
conduct  of  such  a  large  and  independent  set  of  trials.  The  cost 
in  1907  was  about  £40,  defrayed  chiefly  by  voluntary  coaitri- 
butions.  The  work  is  important  and  essential,  but  if  the 
sooiety  is  to  continue  this  work  on  the  scale  that  seems  de- 
sirable, further  assistance  is  necessary,  either  in  the  form  of 
voluntary  contributions  from  raisers  and  others  to  whom  the 
trials  are  of  special  value;  a  charge  for  every  variety  .tested ; 
or  an  increase  of  the  minimum  membership  subscription. 

Unstinted  praise  must  be  accorded  the  members  m  the  Floral 
Committee,  who  undertook  their  duties  in  a  splendid  spirit  and 
fulfilled  them  in  a  manner  that  has  won  admii^tion  from  all. 
At  the  Royal  Horticultural  Hall  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty-one  varieties  were  placed  before  the  committee,  and  to 
facilitate  matters,  Mr.  W.  Cuthbertson,  Mr.  J.  S.  Brunton, 
and  Mr.  E.  F.  Hawes  very  kindly  grouped  these  into  their  colour 


classes.  Every  variety  was  under  number,  and  not  one  was 
passed  unexamined.  The  committee  spent  a  long  day  at  Read- 
ing University  College  examining  the  three  hundred  and  fifty 
rows  in  the  society's  trials,  and  m  addition  to  making  awards 
to  meritorious  varieties,  it  did  excellent  work  in  drawing  up  a 
list  of  "Too-much-alike"  varieties,  by  reoomm^iding  certain 
varieties  as  the  best  in  their  respective  colour  classes,  and  by 
preparing  a  list  of  those  old  and  inferior  varieties  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  test  further  in  the  trials. 

The  following  awards  were  made  by  the  floraJ  committee  at 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Hall,  July  16:— Award  of  merit  to 
Elsie  Herbert  (C.  W.  Breadmore),  Evelyn  Hemus  (Miss  Hemus), 
Nancy  Perkin  (H.   A.   Perkin),  Rosie  Adams  (T.   Stevenson), 


Saint"  George  (Hurst  and  Son),  Silas  CoJe  (S.  Cole),  and  The 
Marquis  (Dobbie  and  Co.).  At  the  Reading  trials,  July  18  :— 
Silver  medal  to  Saint  Georee  (Hurst  and  Son),  as  tne  best 
novelty  of  the  year.  First  dass  certificate  to  Saint  George 
(Hurst  and  Son),  and  Helen  Pierce  (H.  Eckford).  Award  of 
merit  to  Princess  Victoria  (Dobbie  and  Co.),  Nora  Unwin 
(Watkins  and  Simpson),  Lord  Nelson  (I.  House  and  Son),  and 
Prince  Olaf  (Dobbie  and  Co.). 

Affiliation  Schbks. 

Early  in  the  year  the  hon.  secretary  received  requests  fix>m 
several  societies  for  guidance  in  preparing  Sweet  Pea  classes, 
and  for  help  in  the  shape  of  silver  medals.  These  enquiries 
suggested  tne  desirability  of  an  Affiliation  Scheme,  and  such 
scheme  the  committee  prepared  at  once  as  follows: — Societies 
subscribing  10s.  6d.  per  annum  are  entitled  to  (1)  One  of  the 
National  Sweet  Pea  Society's  silver  medals,  to  be  offered  as 
a  prisie  for  Sweet  Peas  only ;  (2)  One  copy  each  of  the  society's 
"Annual"  and  other  publications;  (3)  One  ticket  of  admission 
to  the  society's  London  exhibition ;  (4)  To  nominate  one  of  its 
members  to  represent  it  at  the  annual  and  other  general  meet- 
ings of  the  society.  Twenty-two  societies  have  become  affili- 
ated, their  geographical  range  being  from  Paul,  near  Pensance, 
in  tie  South,  to  Monkseaton  in  the  North.  The  committee 
projposes  to  add  a  handsome  certificate  to  the  other  privileges, 
and  it  hopes  for  a  large  addition  of  societies  now  that  the 
affiliation  scheme  is  better  known. 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  and  interesting  features  of  the 
Sweet  Pea  year  was  the  visit  of  Mr.  W.  Atlee  Burpee,  of 
Philadelphia,  with  his  wife  and  family.  At  the  dinner  given  to 
the  judges  and  officials  at  the  conclusion  of  the  show,  Mr. 
Burpee  presided,  filling  the  chair  in  the  happiest  possible 
manner.  He  has  presented  the  society  with  a  fine  fifteen-guinea 
challenge  cup. 

Following  the  practice  of  former  years,  two  outings  were 
arranged.  The  one  to  the  society's  trials  at  Reading  University 
College  was  very  largely  attended.  Splendid  weather  favoured 
the  visit,  and  after  an  inspection  of  the  trials  the  generous 
hospitality  of  Mr.  Leonard  Sutton,  chairman  of  committee,  was 
greatly  appreciated.  During  the  afternoon  the  various  depart- 
ments of  tne  college  were  inspected,  and  tea  on  the  lawn  brought 
a  most  successful  outing  to  a  close.  To  Mr.  Owen  Ridiley,  chair- 
man of  the  college  council,  for  his  kind  reception  and  for  the 


BALANCE-SHEET  FOE  THE  YEAR  ENDING  NOVEMBER  30rH,  1907. 


Rbcbifts. 

Balance  bronght  forward  1906 

Sabscriptions,  1906         

1907         

,1  XvUo  •••         ».•         ••« 

Trial  expenses      

Tiokets  for  show 

Hire  of  space       

AdvertiaementB 

Sale  of  annuals,  1906      

1907      

1908      

Fees  from  affiliated  societies,  1907    ... 

»»   ,     tt  ))  n         1908 

Special  prize  money       

W.  A.  Burpee,  Esq.,  for  Burpee  Cup... 

Hire  of  vases  and  bowls 

Extra  entries        

Gate  money,  London  show       


EXFBNDITUaE. 

Trials  expenses 

Parchase  of  vases,  &c 

„  medals        

„  staring:       

cnxgnkYiug  medals  •••        •••        ...        •••        ...        ... 

Carria^  of  plants  

Advertisements  in  horticultaral  press         

Printing:  and  stationery — annual,  schedole,  posters,  question 

sheets,  &c • 

Jndgres*  fees 

Honorarium  to  hon.  secretary 

Prizes         

Dinner  to  committee,  judg^es,  &q , 

Hire  of  B.H.S.  Hall       ... 

Exhibition  expenses— labour,  police^  doorkeeper,  &c 

Postage  and  carriage     

Floral  Committee— hotel  and  railway  expenses,  Reading 

Bill  posting , 

Commission  on  advertisements  

Mr.  G.  Massee,  V.M.H.  (literary  contribution) 

Excess  payment  refunded        

Preparation  of  audit      

Clerical  assistance— show  cards  and  entries  

Financial  audit 

Expenses  of  outings       

Bank  charges       '. 

Balance  in  hand— Cash  at  bank         jgS?  14    4 

Less  outstanding  cheques         ...       14    9    0- 


£      B. 

d. 

IS  10 

4 

1  10 

6 

210  18 

0 

9  13 

0 

25  10 

0 

2  18 

0 

4  15 

0 

81  3 

5 

0  14 

2 

26  9  U 

0  4 

0 

11  11 

0 

0  10 

6 

84  6 

6 

15  15 

0 

13  17 

0 

2  8 

0 

28  5 

6 

^492  14  10 


£ 

s. 

d. 

.      15  15 

0 

16  17 

8 

38 

6 

3 

3 

9 

7 

0  19 

6 

0  10 

0 

4 

5 

0 

169 

1 

8 

6 

6 

0 

25 

0 

0 

113 

6 

6 

9 

4 

8 

5 

0 

0 

5  17 

6 

28 

7 

0 

9 

2 

0 

4 

8 

4 

3 

5 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

6 

3 

3 

0 

2 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1  10 

0 

0 

8 

4 

-23 

5 

4 

je492  14  10 

Novembsr  3Ath,  1907. 


Audited  as  per  vouchers  and  bank  pass  book  and  found  correct, 

RICHARD  GLUYAS, 
Union  of  London  and  Smith's  Bank,  59,  Cornhill,'E.C. 
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provision  of  th«  "cup  tluat  cheers/'  &c. ;  and  to  Mr.  Registrar 
Wright  and  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Foster  for  many  kindnesses, 
the  committee  wishee  to  record  grateful  thanks.  On  Monday, 
July  22,  a  score  or  so  of  members  visited  the  extensive  nurseries 
of  Messrs.  R.  H.  Bath,  Ltd.,  Wisbech,  where  many  acres  of 
Sweet  Peas  were  inspected,  and  where  Mr.  G.  H.  Leak  and 
Mr.  Boyce,  the  managers,  entertained  the  members  at  lunch 
and  tea.  -To  these  gentlemen  for  their  arrangement  for  the 
comfort  of  the  visitors,  and  for  the  opportunity  of  inspecting 
the  wonderful  resources  of  the  Floral  Farms,  sincere  thanks  are 
also  given. 

The  committee  has  been  greatly  encouraged  by  the  increase 
of  membership  during  1907.  Two  hundred  and  twenty-edght 
new  members  were  aidded,  and  already  seventeen  others  have 
joined  for  1908.  Allowing  for  losses  by  death  and  othei* 
causes,  the  total  membership  is  now  602.  l^he  committee  can- 
not but  believe  that  there  are  many  hundreds,  probably  thou- 
sands, of  ardent  Sweet  Pea  lovers  who  would  became  members 
if  those  who  are  already  members  would  bring  their  powers  of 
persuasion  to  bear  on  them.  The  next  annual  report  ought 
to  show  that  the  society  is  at  least  a  thousand  strong — no  great 
thing,  if  everyone  will  help. 

MATTBB9   FOR   1908. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  to  hold  the  rx>ndon  show  at 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Hall  on  Friday,  July  24,  1908.  The 
committee  fully  recognises  the  fact  that  this  is  a  late  date,  but 
it  was  impossible  to  obtain  any  date  beween  July  3  and  Jujy  24. 
and  the  latter  was  chosen  as  most  likely  to  suit  the  majority  or 
members.  In  connection  with  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
of  Ireland,  an  exhibition  will  be  held  in  Dublin  on  Wednesday, 
August  5,  1908.  This  date  should  suit  the  northern  growers, 
aaMi  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  the  means  of  increasing  the  society's 
membership  in  the  Sister  Isle.  Both  for  London  and  Dublin  a 
valuable  scnedule  of  prises  has  been  prepared. 

The  sales  of  the  "Sweet  Pea  Annual"  for  1907  amounted  to 
about£21,  as  compared  with  £15  17s.  in  1906.  This  is  sub- 
stantial evidence  of  the  increasing  interest  that  is  taken  in  the 
society's  official  publication.  The  "Annual"  for  1908  is  being 
prepared  by  Mr.  Chas.  H.  Curtis  and  Mr.  Horace  J.  Wright, 
who  report  that  the  forthcoming  issue  will  lack  nothing  in  in- 
terest and  usefulness  when  compared  with  previous  efforts.  A 
few  of  the  items  will  be  "More  Historical  Notes,*'  by  Mr.  S.  B. 
Dicks;  "Popular  Vot-ing  on  Xovelties,"  by  Mr.  G.  H. 
Mackereth ;  "Sweet  Peas  in  Devon,"  by  Mr.  R.  Bathurst; 
*'Wire  Netting  for  Sweet  Peas,"  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Leak; 
"Breakers  Ahead,"  by  Mr.  Walter  P.  Wright;  *' Adherence  to 
Principles,"  by  Mr.  George  Gordon,  V.M.H. ;  Medallists  for 
1907 ;  the  Audit  for  1907 ;  the  Classification  for  1907 :  report  of 
the  floral  committee;  list  of  officers,  meml)ers,  and  affiliated 
societies;  and  a  complete  list  of  all  known  Sweet  Peas,  pre- 
pared by  Miss  Jes^ne  Cuthbertsou. 

The  year's  oorrespondence  has  been  particularly  heavy,  but 
when  nearly  two  hundred  members  require  three  direct  re- 
minders that  subscriptions  are  due,  in  addition  to  the  pleasing 
notification  that  the  receipt  of  "The  Annual"  and  schedule, 
and  the  classification  lists  and  admission  tickets  most  obviously 
carry  with  them,  it  is  evident  tliat  considerable  secretarial 
labour  and  no  small  expense  is  unnecessarily  incurred.  Tlie 
hon.  secretary  has  despatched  over  seven  tliousand  packages, 
letters,  and  post-cards  since  the  last  meeting—an  average  of 
23|  per  diem,  allowing  three  hundred  working  days  in  the 
year. 

The  financial  question  is  a  large  one  this  year,  and  the  turn- 
over of  the  society  has  exceeded  that  of  1906  by  more  than 
£100.  More  vases  and  staging  were  purchased,  and  the  society 
has  now  practically  sufficient  of  these,  unless  a  big  increase  of 
competition  occurs.  Of  course,  the  stock  will  have  to  be  main- 
tained. The  balance  on  the  year's  working  is  smaller  than 
in  1906,  but  the  work  accomplished  has  been  greater  and  of 
more  importance  than  heretofore.  The  stork  of  vases,  bowls, 
medals,  &c.,  allowing  30  per  cent,  depreciation,  is  worth  about 
£65  Is.  8d.,  and  the  liabilities  in  respect  of  the  Burpee  Cup 
and  prepaid  subscriptions  amount  to  £26  2s.  6d. ;  the  balance 
of  assets  over  liabilities  is  therefore  £38  19s.  2d. 

The  committee  does  not  forget  its  indebtedness  to  tlie 
generous  donors  of  special  prizes;  to  the  Horticultural  Club 
for  the  use  of  its  room  for  committee  meetings;  to  the  horti- 
cultural press  for  many  kindnesses ;  to  those  la<lie6  and  gentle- 
men who  contributed  articles  to  "The  Annual'';  and  to  the 
judges  for  their  admirable  fulfilment  of  arduous  duties  and 
beg  now  to  tender  thanks  to  each  and  all.  May  their  generosity 
sympathy,  and  interest  show  no  abatement  in  1908. 

Isle  of  Wight  Hortioultural. 

SwiET  Peas. 
At  the  monthly  meetijig  held  in  the  Literary  Society's  lec- 
ture hall  on  Saturday  evening,  December  7,   Mr.   W.   Pascoe 
The  Gardens,   Undermount,  Bonchurch,  Vfentnor,  gave  an  in- 
teresting paper  on  Sweet  Peas,  and  prefaced  his  paper  with  a 


few  remarks  as  to  the  chief  reasons  why  Sweet  Peas  were  so 
popular  at  the  present  time,  principally  owing  to  their  adapta- 
bility to  grow  and  flourish  just  as  well  in  the  humble  oottage 
garden  as  in  the  gaixlen  of  the  King.  Speaking  of  the  cultural 
details,  the  lecturer  treated  on  the  preparation  of  the  ground, 
sowing  the  seed  at  different  periods  in  pots  and  the  open 
ground,  Uiinning,  staking,  &c.  Mr.  W.  ^V.  Sheath,  F.R.H.S., 
who  presided,  said  he  lu3  pleasure  in  proposing  a  very  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Pascoe  for  his  excellent  paper,  which  \i^as 
seconded  by  Mr.  Collister,  and  carried  unanimously,  which  Mr. 
Pa^sooe  acknowledged  in  a  few  well  chosen  words.  An  interest- 
ing discussion  followed,  Messrs.  Cix)ss,  Collister,  Dyer,  Jenkins, 
Miller,  Morgan,  Tee,  and  others  taking  part.  Mr.  Collister 
brought  from  the  garden  of  Sir  John  Thornycroft,  Steyne,  Bern- 
bridge,  sprays  of  a  lovely  white  flowering  shrub,  Escallonia 
montevidensis.  Votes  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  and  the  ex- 
hibitor brought  the  meeting  to* a  close. 

Saltaire,  Bhipley,  and  Dlstriot  Rose. 

This  society's  annual  general  meeting  was  held  on  the 
21st  ult..  at  which  there  was  a  very  gocS  attendance.  Al- 
though tne  society  was  only  formed  in  1903,  it  may  be  gath- 
ered that  it  has  achieved  a  wonderful  success  in  that  short 
space  of  time  to  be  in  a  position  to  extend  to  the  National  Rose 
Society  an  invitation  to  hold  their  provincial  show  at  Sudtaire 
in  July  last,  and  which  was  accepted,  the  results  being  most 
satisfactory.  The  number  of  exhibitors  totalled  108,  of  which 
seventy-three  of  these  competed  in  the  N.R.  Society's  Glasses 
alone.  Mr.  Mawley  informed  me  that  this  constitutes  a  record 
for  a  provincial  show,  8,455  persons  paid,  for  admission,  and 
3,600  subscribers'  tickets  were  ^iven  up  at  the  entrance.  This 
number  excludes  the  N.R.  Society's  ticket-holders.  The  total 
receipts  for  the  year  are : — 

£    B.    d. 

To  Sabsoriptiona        171  17    9 

Oate  Money      260  15    2 

Sundry  Receipt 70  14    8 

£503    7    7 
Total  expenditure: — 

By  pri23  money  and  N.  K.  Soc's  Faj 

Printing,  eto 

Joiners'  Work 

Band       

Insarance  of  Gate      

Sundry  expencea         

£i4Q    3  11 

Profit  on  year's  working,  £54  3s.  8d. 

In  addition  to  the  above  the  president,  Mr.  G.  C.  Waud, 
presented  to  the  society  a  fifty-guinea  challenge  trophy  offered 
in  the  class  for  seventy-two  RovSe  blooms,  distinct  varieties,  in 
the  open-to-ali  classes:  also  W.  A.  Whitehead,  Esq.,  late  Mayor 
of  Bradford,  presented  a  ten-guinea  trophy  for  local  amateurs. 
The  following  oflScers  were  re-elected  for  the  ensuing  year: — 
G.  C.  Waud,  Esq.,  president ;  Mr.  J.  H.  Hargreaves,  hon. 
treasurer;  Mr.  E.  Wright,  hon.  secretary;  Mr.  A.  H.  Rigg, 
chairman  of  committee  |  Mr.  G.  Stillings,  vice-chairman  of 
committee ;  and  the  previous  members  of  tne  committee  were 
again  elected  with  the  exct^ption  of  two  who  resigned. — 
E.  Wright,  Hon.  Sec. 

Bristol  Oarden^ps*. 

WlNTER-FLOWKBING  CaBNATIONS. 

Tlie  usual  fortnightly  meeting  was  held  on  Thursday, 
12th  December,  at  St.  John's  Parish  Room.  Mr.  J.  C.  House 
presided  over  a  good  attendance.  The  lecture  was  upon 
"  W^inter-flowerin^  Carnations,"  and  was  given  by  Mr. 
Chandler,  Carnation  grower  to  Messrs.  Blaekmore  and  Lang- 
don,  and  representative  of  the  Bath  M.I. A.  In  the  course  of 
his  remarks  Mr.  Chandler  said  this  particular  form  of  Carna- 
tion was  introduced  into  this  country  in  the  year  1856,  but  was 
left  for  our  American  cousins  to  improve  and  bring  it  to  the 
present  state  of  perfection.  He  advised  taking  the  first  bateh 
of  cuttings  the  latter  end  of  November,  choosing  side  shoots 
about  3in  long,  and  to  continue  propagating  till  the  end  of 
March,  inserting  them  in  boxes  of  sand  with  a  top  and  bottom 
temperature  of  50deg  and  5odeg  respectively.  Fot  up  when 
rooted,  and  continue  shifting  into  larger  pots  till  the  final  in 
July,  the  first  batch  in  Tin  and  Sin,  the  last  batch  in  6in, 
ramming  the  soil  well.  When  sufficiently  advanced  the  top 
should  be  cut  off,  not  pulled  out,  or  a  cavitv  would  be  left. 
The  pots  should  be  placed  in  a  frame  through  the  summer  with 
lights  off,  except  during  heavy  rain,  housing  in  September.  A 
spraying  once  a  week  of  .salt  water  proves  beneficial,  using  ^oz 
of  salt  to  a  gallon  of  water.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was 
given  to  Mr.  Chandler,  who  was  also  awarded  a  special  certifi- 
cate for  two  vases  of  Carnations,  among  them  were  included 
several  of  his  o.wn  seedhng.s;  also  the  new  Marmion,  with,  the 
habit  and  delicious  scent    of    the    Malmaison.     Others     were 
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Enohantresfi,  Harlowarden,  Lady  Bountiful,  Mrs.  H.  Burnett 
(grand),  T.  W.  Lawson,  Nelson  Fisher,  and  Robert  Craig  (grand 
colour).  For  two  bunches  of  Grapes,  any  colour,  Messrs.  Wake- 
field, Sholton,  and  Scott  were  placed  in  the  order  given.  Mr. 
Curtis  Tvias  awarded  a  certificate  for  a  vase  of  Carnations. — 
H.  W. 

Croydon  Horticultural. 

An  evening  devoted  to  microscopical  studies  was  spent  at 
the  headquarters  of  the  Croydon  and  District  Horticultural 
Mutual  Improvement  Society,  the  Sunflower  Temperance  Hotel, 
Croydon,  on  November  19.  Under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  J. 
Gregory  classes  have  been  held  during  the  past  year,  and  those 
members  attending  were  able  to  exhibit  the  progress  they  have 
made  in  giving  demonstrations  to  interest  their  fellow  gar- 
deners. Biis  society  is  fortunate  in  possessing  a  good  microcope 
for  use  in  investigating  plant  structure,  the  cause  and  effect  of 
plant  diseases,  and  any  subject  which  requires  researches  of 
intricate  character.  The  loan  of  other  instruments  was  much 
appreciated,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  conveyed  to  Dr.  Hulse 
Willocks,  Mr.  D.  P.  Roberts,  Mr.  F.  W.  Moore,  and  Mr. 
Gregory,  who  so  kindly  oame  to  the  aid  of  the  society  in  making 
the  evening  a  success.  A  good  variety  of  specimens  were  shown, 
including  leaf  fonnation,  fungi,  ano  insect  pests,  among  the 
latter  the  bulb  mite,  busily  at  work  in  its  depredations,  created 
great  interest.  The  evening  proved  very  interesting  to  all  pre- 
sent,  and  the  time  limit  expired  all  too  soon.  Dr.  Jackson,  of 
Thornton  Heath,  through  nis  gaixlener,  Mr.  W.  Paulley,  ex- 
hibite*d  two  gooa  dishes  of  Apples,  for  which  a  vote  of  thanks 
was  given. 

Alpine   Gabdsning. 

The  alpine  garden  was  the  subject  of  a  lecture  given  before 
the  Croyaon  and  District  Horticultural  Mutual  Improvement 
Society  at  the  Sunflower  Temperance  Hotel,  Croydon,  by  Mr. 
H.  J.  Baker,  who  has  charge  of  the  alpine  collection  at 
LeonardsJee,  Horsham.  Mr.  Baker,  as  well  as  being  a  practical 
grower,  has  a  lucid,  homely  way  in  lecturing,  and  his  exposi- 
tion on  the  formation,  planting,  and  after  treatment  of  the 
treasures  abounding  in  an  alpine  garden  was  clearly  given. 
The  best  aspect  is  north-east  and  south-west,  and  if  i)os8ibl€  a 
fairly  high  elevation.  The  whole  of  the  garden  must  be  well 
drained,  tor  tbis  class  of  plant  will  not  thrive  in  stagnant  soil. 
Qood  loam,  sand,  and  small  stones,  varying  from  the  size  of  a 
hazel  nut  to  that  of  a  swanks  egg,  should  be  well  incorporated 
together.  The  building  of  the  stone  was  very  much  empha- 
sised, the  lecturer  remarking  tJiat  much  oare  should  be  devoted 
to  this.  Avoid  cementing  them  together,  unless  it  be  for  wall 
iiLaking,  when  part  may  be  so  fastened,  and  the  remainder 
filled  in  with  eartJi  and  planted  as  the  size  of  the  wall  proceeds. 
Leave  all  in  a  rugged  and  natural  Tx>ndition.  for  the  copy  should 
be  the  natural  habitat  of  these  plants.  Planting  is  cone  best 
in  autumn,  say  August  and  September,  for  then  the  young 
plants  oan  get  rooted  before  the  winter  frostg.  Most  plants  are 
best  propagated  in  the  open  ground,  but  some  of  the  choicer 
varieties  will  require  a  little  glass.  When  sowing  seed  barely 
cover  with  fine  soil,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  some  seeds 
are  long  in  germinating.  A  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was 
conveyed  to  Mr.  Baker  for  his  lecture,  to  which  he  briefly 
replied. 

Glasgow  Seed  and  Mui»ery  Trade. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  Glasgow  Seed  and  Nursery  Trade 
Association  was  heJd  in  Messrs.  Ferguson  and  Forrester's 
Restaurant  last  Saturdaj;  evening.  Mr.  Alexander  Cross,  M.P., 
presided,  and  the  croupiers  were  Messrs.  J.  Oaims.  jun.,  A. 
Cunningiiam,  J.  H.  Parker,  T.  B.  B.  Kerr,  and  W.  Williamson. 
The  toast  of  "The  Corporation  of  Glasgow"  was  proposed  by 
Mr.  W.  Leighton  and  replied  to  by  Bailie  W.  Maclay. 

Mr.  John  Gilchrist  proposed  "The  Seed  .and  Nursery  Trade." 
These,  he  said,  were  **  the  allied  po\\ers  that  made  the  desert 
teem  with  abundance  and  bade  the  wilderness  exhale  the  per- 
fume of  Roses."  "VVith  reference  to  the  work  of  nurserymen 
and  seedsmen,  he  said  more  had  been  done  in  America  in  con- 
nection with  the  crossing  of  seeds  and  the  development  of  new 
varieties,  but  he  was  certain  that  during  the  next  ten  or  fifteen 
yeara  there  would  be  great  progress  in  this  country.  Much  of 
til  is  would  be  due  to  the  influence  of  the  members  of  the 
Gla^ow  Seed  and  Nursery  Trade  Association. 

The  chairman,  in  replying,  said  the  association,  which  was 
in  a  very  vigorous  condition,  was  doing  excellent  work  in  pro- 
viding lectui^es  and  in  meeting  for  the  discussion  of  matters 
affecting  their  trade.  He  wondered  that  those  engaged  in  an 
occupation  requiring  so  much  ability  and  experience  should  be 
content  to  accept  the  modest  profits  they  generally  received. 
He  did  not^  however,  think  tbat  any  system  of  protection  would 
help  them  in  this  i-espect,  but  he  did  think  they  laboured  under 
certain  legal  disabilities.  Within  recent  years  many  deveJop- 
nients  had  taken  place  and  new  appliances  liad  been  introduced, 
but  by  Act  of  Pailiament  seedsmen  were  debarred  from  selling 
insecticides,  sheep-dips,  spraying  materials,  &c.,  which  wei-e 
sold  by  pharmaceutical  chemists.     That  law  should  be  altered. 


Where  such  preparations  were  put  up  in  fixed  packages  the 
danger  to  the  public  was  the  same  if  these  packages  were  sold 
by  a  seedsman  or  by  a  chemisU  The  occupation  or  a  seedsman 
was  a  very  ambitious  one.  He  tried  to  improve  on  Nature. 
What  were  the  Wheats,  the  Barleys,  and  the  Oats  of  commerce 
but  glorified  grasses,  although  they  were  produced  away  back 
in  the  days  of  the  Ptolemys?  Passing  by  the  work  of  the 
ancient  seedsmen,  there  was  an  important  article  of  sale  and 
use  introduced  at  a  much  later  period,  namely,  the  Turnip. 
Someone  who  noticed  a  Rape  with  a  large  bulb  preserved  the 
seed,  and  reproduced  it  over  and  over,  always  selectinjg  the  best 
varieties.  From  such  a  beginning  iiad  come  the  Turnip  of 
to-day.  It  w€w  said  that  the  growing  of  Turnips  was  first 
begun  in  England,  and  for  many  years  the  method  of  its  cultiva- 
tion was  kept  a  profound  secret.  At  last  several  farmers  from 
Jedburgh  went  into  England  and  hired  themselves  out  as  hinds 
to  these  Turnip  growers  in  order  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the 
cultivation  of*  the  crop.  They  then  stole  some  of  the  seed  and 
returned  to  Scotland,  where  they  introduced  the  Turnip  north 
of  the  Tweed.     Mr.  Cross  also  referred  to  the  application  of 


A  Well-grown  Plant  of   Luculia  gratissima. 

cold-storage  methods  to  the  cultivation  of  flowers.  By  being 
kept  in  cold-storage  chambers,  several  plants  were  prevented 
from  flowering  at  their  usual  season,  but  on  being  brought  into 
a  warmer  temperature  they  produced  rich  clusters  of  blossoms 
at  seasoais  of  the  year  when  these  could  not  otherwise  be  ob- 
tained. 

The  toast  of  "Agricultural  Interests"  was  proposed  by  J. 
Cairns,   iun.,  and  replied  to  by  Mr.   Robert  Ho  ^^^ 

toasts  followed.— ("Glasgow  Herald.") 


Robert  Howie.       Other 


^•» 


LncDlia  gratissima. 

Perhaps  there  is  nothing  new  to  be  said  about  this  beauti- 
ful greenhouse  flowering  shrub.  But  a  subject  so  lovely  and 
with  such  distinctly  fragrant  and  pleasing  flowers,  which  are 
borne  in  fair  sized  bunches.  The  photograph  represents  a  bush 
of  8ft  to  Oft  high,  which  is  studded  with  inflorescences. 

The  plant  bears  hard  pruning,  and  in<Jeed  must  be  kept 
spurred-in  if  the  best  is  to  oe  got  out  of  it.  The  leaves  are 
oblong  acuminate,  smooth  andT  dark  green ;  the  flowers  are  a 
pleasing  bright  rich  rose-pink,  becoming  mauve  tinted  with  age. 
The  fragrjance  is  very  grateful,  and  never  overxx>wering.  This 
plant  likes  the  free-rooting  conditions  of  a  bed  or  border,  in  a 
good  fibrous  loam  having  "body"  in  it.  Pot  specimens  also  do 
weU.  ,       , 

Native  of  the  temperate  Himalayas,  it  was  introduced  so 
long  ago  as  1823.  The  flowering  season  in  our  greenhouses  is 
usually  part  o-f  September,  November,  and  December. 
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florticaltoral  Science. 

R.H.S.  Soientiflo  Committee,  Deo.  10th. 

Present:  A.  E.  Bowles,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.L.S.  (in  the  chair); 
Sir  J.  T.  D.  Llewelyn,  Messra.  A.  Worsley,  C.  E.  Shea, 
J.  Douglas,  G.  Gordon,  Spencer  Pickering,  G.  S.  Saunders, 
H.  J.  Elwes,  W.  C.  Woredell,  C.  T.  Druery,  H.  T.  Gufisow, 
C.  H.  Curtis,  and  F.  J.  Chittenden  (hon.  secretary). 

Gbubs  in  Goobbbbrrt  Stem.— Mr.  G.  S.  Saunders  reported 
that  he  had  examined  the  Gooseberry  stem  shown  at  tho  last 
meeting  by  Mr.  Odell,  and  had  found  it  to  be  attacked  by 
a  number  of  small  red  grubs  which  were  hidden  under  the  loose 
outer  bark  near  the  bud.  They  evidently  feed  on  the  cells 
immediately  under  the  bark.  They  belong  to  the  Diptera  and 
probably  to  the  famiJy  Cecidomyid®.  They  are  very  small, 
being  scarcely  one- tenth  of  an  inch  in  length.  Mr.  Saunders 
i&uggested  that  as  the  insect  probably  pupates  under  the  bark 
some  shoots  should  be  enclosed  in  muslin  sleeves  so  that  later 
the  fly  might  be  identified. 

Chrysanthemum  indicvm  Varieties  and  Crosses.— Mr. 
Chittenden  reported  that  he  had  eziamined  the  Chrysanthemums 
shown  by  Mr.  Smith  at  the  last  meeting.  They  were  divisible 
into  two  sets.  In  the  first  the  result  of  sowing  seed  from 
C.  indicum  which  had  been  p<rfliiiated  with  pollen  from  a  rose- 
ook>ured  varietv  all  the  plants  bore  yellow  flowers,  but  there 
was  considerable  variation  in  the  depth  of  colour,  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  corollas,  the  arrangement  of  the  flowers 
and  the  hardiness  of  tho  foliage.  It  is,  however,  scarcely  safe  to 
argue  from  this  instance  tnat  the  colour  of  C.  indicnm  is 
dominant  over  rose,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  (1)  considerable 
variation  from  seed  is  probable  in  C.  indicum,  (2)  there  is  diffi- 
culty in  ensuring  the  pollination  of  the  flowers  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums (or  most  other  composites)  with  foreign  i>ollen  to  the 
exclusion  of  pollen  from  the  same  flower  or  neighbouring  flowera 
in  the  head,  and  (d)the  absence  of  any  precautions  to  prevent 
insect  pollination.  The  second  series,  C.  indicum,  crossed  with 
an  almost  magenta  flower,  showed  considerable  variation  in 
colour  from  almost  white  to  deep  rose,  as  well  as  in  form,  Ac. 
Altogether  it  would  appear  that  Chrysanthemums  were  unsuit- 
able flowers  with  which  to  attempt  the  elucidation  of  any  laws 
regarding  hybridisation.  Mr.  Woreley  had  also  examined  the 
flowers,  and  handed  in  a  lengthy  report  upon  colour  variation  in 
0.  indicum,  which  will  be  printed  in  the  Journal  of  the  society. 

Calitornian  Galls.- Mr.  C.  O.  Waterhouse,  of  the  British 
Museum,  reported  that  the  large  galls  sent  to  the  last  meeting 
were  formed  by  a  species  of  Cynips,  which  could  not,  however, 
be  named.  The  galls  were  similar  to  the  English  Gak  marble 
ealla,  but  much  larger,  measuring,  indeed,  fully  2in  in  diameter. 
They  were  of  a  pale  brown  colour,  and  unlike  the  Oak  marble 
^11  contained,  originally,  mor^  than  one  grub.  The  perfect 
insects  had.  however,  emerged. 

QtJiNCE  With  Fungus.— Mr.  Giissow  reported  that  he  found 
no  fungus  on  the  Quinces  shown  by  Mr.  Worsley  at  a  recent 
meeting,  but  Botrytis  cinerea,  which  had  evidently  followed  the 
ripening  of  the  fruit. 

Grub  in  Crassula  falcata.— Mr.  Druery  showed  a  stem  of 
Crassula  falcata  containing  the  larva'  of  the  ''  Garden  Swift 
Moth'*  (Hepialus  lupuHnus).  which  hiwi  burrowed  up  into  the 
stem,  a  most  unusual  place  for  the  larva  of  this  insect  to  feed, 
as  it  is  usually  found  feeding  underground. 

Temperature  Variations.- Mr.  Curtis  showed  several  sets  of 
thermograph  records,  showino:  the  enormous  variation  found  in 
the  temperatures  taken  at  different  levels  above  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  and  illustrating  the  erroneous  notions  as  to  the 
temperatures  to  which  vegetation  is  exposed  through  radiation, 
gathered  by  merely  taking  the  records  in  an  ordinary  screen. 

Seedless  Apple.— Mr.  Woredell  showed  a  photograph  of  a 
needless  Apple  which  had  five  very  small  growths,  something 
like  Apples,  at  the  *'  eye  **  end.  He  suggested  that  the  seedless- 
ness  was  possibly  brought  about  by  the  energies  of  growth 
being  diverted  from  the  seeds  to  the  formation  of  these  small 
growtfis. 

"Sport"  in  a  Funous.- Mr.  Worsdell  also  showed  a  speci- 
men of  a  species  of  Cribrarin,  in  which  the  gills  were  developed 
upon  both  surfaces  of  the  pileus,  instead  of  upon  the  lower  sur- 
face only. 

Brassica  Crosses.- Mr.  A.  W.  Sutton  showed  crosses  between 
A  Savov  and  Brussels  Sprout  and  between  a  Cabbage  and 
Brussels  Sprout,  each  of  which  bore  a  good  heart  and  a  large 
number  of  small  hearts  up  the  stem,  Bomewhat  after  the  manner 
of  a  Brussels  Sprout.  The  condition,  Mr.  Sutton  said,  was 
now   fixed. 

Summer  Pruning.- Mr.  C.  Wakely.  F.R.H.S..  of  CHielms- 
ford,  Essex,  communicated  the  results  of  a  series  of  experiments 
in  summer  pruning,  which  the  committee  desired  .should  be 
printed  in  the  Journal  of  the  society. 

Fruits  op  Akebia  lob ata.— Miss  Ethel  Webb,  F.R.H.8., 
sent  fruits  of  this  plant- frdmNewstead.  Notts.,  where  it  fruits 
freelv  everv  year.  The  plant  is  on  a  south  wall,  and  has  reached 
a  height  of  about  14ft.     The  fruits  are  freely  disposed  about  the 


plant  in  groups  of  two  to  four,  and  though  now  past  their  beat 
form  with  the  foliage  a  very  ornamental  feature.  Biida  do 
not  touch  the  fruit  until  irost  has  split  the  skin  and  exposed 
the  contents,  when  they  devour  the  black  seeds  embedded  in 
the  white  jelly-like  pulp.  Bluebottles  are  also  partial  to  the 
fruit.  The  skin  has  a  bitter  flavour,  which  doubtless  protects 
the  fruit  from  birds  and  insects  until  it  is  split  by  tde  frost. 

Cankered  Rose  Roots.— Mr.  Jenkins,  of  Hampton  Hill, 
showed  roots  of  Roses  cankered,  which  were  taken  by  Mr. 
Giissow  for  examination. 

High  Frequency  Currents  and  Plant  Life.— Mr.  C,  E. 
Shea  gave  a  most  instructive  and  suggestive  account  of  the 
action  of  high  frequency  electrical  currents  upon  viu-ioua  forma 
of  life,  dealing  especially  with  their  action  upon  Phylloxera. 
He  considered  that  while  a  short  time  ago  the  destruction  of 
minute  organisms  by  means  of  the  electrical  currenE  was  within 
the  realms  of  possibility,  now  it  had  become  extremely  probable 
that  in  the  near  future  the  application  of  high  frequency 
currents  would  prove  a  useful  method  of  destroying  many  pests 
which  were  only  with  difficultv  able  to  be  dealt  with.  A  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  Mr.  Shea  for  his  able  paper. 


#•» 


Tonng  Gardeners'  DontlD. 

\*  The  spirit  of  true  delight  is  exhibited  in  many  <^  the 
letters  we  receive  from  priaewinners,  and  we  have  often  in- 
tended to  print  one  or  other  of  these  letters.  We  do  bo  now, 
and  this  letter  is  typical  of  many  others: — 

It  was  with  much  pleasure  and  excitement  I  received  yoar 
letter  with  the  five  shillineps  enckwed,  and  to  know  that  my 
little  letter  about  our  evening  school  had  taken  the  prise.  I 
have  many  gardening  friends  all  over  the  oountry,  and  I  feel 
quite  proud  to  see  my  name  as  a  priaewinner.  ma  I  know  all 
my  chums  will  be  as  well,  as  I  think  all  ot  them  have  the 
Journal  in  the  different  bothies.  Again  thanking  you,  and  I 
hope  soon  to  send  you  another  letter.  With  every  good  hope 
for  the  Journal,  and  wishing  you  a  very  Happy  Uhrifltmas 
when  it  comes,  i  am,  Ac.,- G.  F.  Msrrt. 

n  p  p» .  |Qg„y  thanks  for  the  Christmas  poetry,  but  try 
something  less  exacting. 

The  prise  is  awarded  to  Mr.  H.  Stevens ^  The  Gardens, 
Sutton  Place,  near  Guildford,  Surrey,  for  his  letter  here- 
under : — 

Herbaoeoat  Paoniet. 

Pfeonies  now  stand  foremost  among  herbaceous  plants,  but 
time  was  when  they  were  placed  in  any  out-of-the-way  place  or 
huddled  together  with  trees  and  shrubs,  and  it  waa  not  until 
a  few  years  back  that  their  true  value  was  understood  and 
given  a  prominent  place  in  the  garden.  Autumn  is  the  best 
time  of  tne  year  to  plant  them,  as  at  this  time  the  roots  issue 
from  the  crown,  ana  planting  now  gives  them  a  gsood  oppor- 
tunity to  get  quicklv  establisned.  In  preparing  the  border  it 
ifi  essential  to  trench  deeply,  as  Paeony  roots,  especially  those 
of  P.  sinensis,  descend  to  3|ft  or  moie,  hence  the  deepest 
cultivation  of  the  soil  is  necessary.  Plenty  of  manure  must  be 
incorporated  with  the  soil,  and  be  buried  a  good  foot  deep.  If 
the  soil  is  light  mix  a  good  sprinkling  of  lime  with  it.  Diis 
will  not  only  Mnefit  the  ground,  but  help  to  check  any  disease 
that  might  affect  the  plants,  but  happily  they  are  not  prone 
to  many  diseases.  For  heavy  soils  an  additi<«  of  road  sand  or 
wood  ashes  will  be  found  beneficial. 

When  transi^anting.  divide  the  plants;  a  plant  having  six 
good  crown  biios  is  sufficient,  and  when  setting  in  cov^r  them 
a  good  2in  with  soil,  and  plant  not  nearer  than  2ft  from  plant 
to  plant,  and  finally  mulch  with  manure  to  protect  fromuiaip 
frosts.  The  best  position  for  them  is  an .  open  one,  screened 
from  winds  by  shrubs  or  shaded  partly  by  distant  trees,  yet 
away  from  their  roots.  With  old  and  established  beds  an  occa- 
sional watering  with  manure  water  will  be  found  beneficial,  and 
in  dry  seasons  help  to  perfect  the  flower. 

A  great  mistake  is  made  by  cutting  down  the  flowering  stalk 
too  early :  they  should  be  left  on  till  practically  nil  the  life  is 
out  of  them,  and  then  be  cut  down  just  above  the  last  joint. 
By  adopting  these  few  simple  details  these  splendid  plants  may 
be  grown  to  perfection.  A  pretty  border  can  be  made  by 
planting  yellow  trumpet  Narcissi  between  the  PsBonies.  for  they 
bloom  ju.st  as  they  are  throwing  up  their  young  shoots,  and 
the  cOttitrast  of  colour  is  very  effective.  Lilies  mav  be  planted 
with  cul vantage  for  autumn  effect,  but  as  the  border  is  rather 
rich  in  manure,  which  the  majority  of  Lilies  do  not  like,  I  think 
such  plants  as  Coemea  or  Nicotiana  <*an  take  their  place.  By 
the  combination  of  these  three  plants  the  border  may  be  had  to 
flower  six  months  out  of  the  twelve.— H.  S.,  Guildford,  Surrey. 

Violets. 

The  cuttings  .should  he  taken  about  the  end  of  September. 
Have  short-jointed  ones  if  possib!o  ««  ^«v  are  much  better  and 
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root  easier  than  the  longer  ones.  Takins  cuttings  is  much 
better  than  the  old  way  of  dividing  the  plants  in  the  spring; 
at  leaeb  I  have  found  it  so.  Insert  them  in  some  light  sandy 
soil  in  a  cold  frame,  making  them  quite  firm,  and  give  a  good 
watering,  and  oover  with  the  lights  to  keep  them  close  for  some 
time,  and  also  shade  them  from  strong  sun  for  a  week  or  so. 
Protect  them  from  hard  frost  with* mats;  then  about  the  middle 
of  April  they  will  be  fit  to  plant  out.  A  good  light  soil,  with 
a  fair  dressing  of  cow  manure,  will  suit  them  well ;  plant  about 
1ft  apart  each  way,  and  make  them  quite  firm  about  the  roots 
by  treading.  By  so  doing  they  erow  a  little  more  compactly, 
and  are  easier  to  handle  when  the  time  for  lifting  comes.  I 
have  seen  them  planted  between  the  rows  of  Kidney  Beans.  In 
this  oase  the  Beana  should  be  about  9ft  asunder,  and  this  gives 
room  for  three  rows  of  Violets  and  leaves  room  to  stake  the 
Beans. 

By  {planting  in  this  way  they  are  shaded  and  are  not  so 
likely  to  get  an  attack  of  red  spider  providing  they  are  kept 
well  watered  in  dry  weather;  also  keep  the  runners  cut  off  in 
the  early  part,  but,  of  course,  leave  some  for  cutting.  Then 
about  the  end,  or  middle,  of  September  they  should  be  ready  to 
lift,  that  is  if  you  have  your  frame  empty  and  clean  and  ready 
for  them.  Choose  a  li^t  soil  as  before,  and  instead  of  cow 
manure  use  some  old  mortar  rubble  or  ashes  from  the  rubbish 
fire.  This  keeps  the  soil  porous  and  sweet  and  helps  to  pre- 
vent damping.  Do  not  crowd  them  or  keep  them  too  near  the 
glass ;  leave  a  good  air  space  between  the  leaves  and  glass.  I 
nave  seen  some  plants  touching  the  glass,  and  I  have  seen  the 
same  damp  off.  After  planting  give  a  thorough  good  watering 
to  settle  tne  soil  about  the  roots.  If  the  weather  is  dull  keep 
the  lights  off,  but  if  the  sun  is  strong  put  the  li^ts  on  and 
afford  shade,  but  give  plenty  of  air  at  tne  same  time,  and  in 
a  short  time  they  will  be  quite  at  home  in  their  new  quarters. 
Then  take  the  lights  off  and  keep  them  off  until  the  weather 
gets  cold  or  wet,  when  they  are  put  on,  but  always  give  air 
on  every  favourable  occasion,  and  also  keep  the  plants  free  from 
decaying  leaves^  at  the  same  time  stirnng  the  surface  soil. 
The  nest  varieties  are : — (Singles),  La  France,  Baroness  Roth- 
schild, and  Princess  of  Wales.  (Doubles),  Marie  Louise,  Mrs. 
J.  J.  Astor,  and  the  white  Comte  D.  Brazsaa.— A.  K.,  Portis- 
head. 

Tonng  Oardenen  and  Trade  Unioniim. 

Trade  unionism  is  not  socialism.  When  gardeners  or  others 
combine  for  their  united  benefit  it  does  not  mean  that  they  are 
Socialists  in  the  sense  that  Mr.  Burton  evidently  means.  The 
assertion  that  capital  and  labour  will  not  work  hand  in  hand 
is  absurd.  In  the  natural  order  of  things  the  oldest  profession 
in  the  world  should  have  been  the  first  to  form  an  association 
or  trade  union,  but  it  is  one  of  the  latest  in  this  respect.  But 
to  infer  that  members  of  the  B.6.A.  are  opponents  of  their 
employers,  or  are  Socialists,  is  entirely  false.  Our  president 
is  the  Bight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Plymouth,  and  amongst  the 
members  are  Messrs.  Divers,  Watson,  Weston.  Barnes,  and 
many  others.  That  such  men  as  these  are  lar  from  being 
opponents  of  their  employers  is  perfectly  evident.  I  would  ask 
him  and  others  if  they  have  tneir  own  welfare  and  that  of 
their  profession  at  heart,  not  to  put  off  joining  the  B.G.A.  "  for 
the  present,"  but  come  to  a  definite  decision  as  soon  as  possible. 
and  certainly  it  ought  to  be  in  favour  of  the  association  formed 
for  their  express  l^nefit.— G.  H.  Head. 

Bade  foF  Certain  Shrabr. 

How  often  we  come  across  shrubberies  in  pleasure  grounds 
in  which  the  majority  of  the  inmates  are  stunted  and  have  the 
appearance  of  being  starved.  Too  often  when  laying  out  or 
altering  a  portion  of  the  pleasure  grounds  shrubberies  are  made 
on  artificial  slopes  or  banks,  formed  by  the  soil  taken  from 
another  part  which  has  to  be  levelled  off  on*  lowered.  This  is 
generally  a  stiff  subsoil,  or  else  it  is  of  loose  texture,  very  poor 
and  full  of  stones.  On  this  shrubs  are  planted,  regardless  of 
the  various  reouirements  of  the  different  kinds.  Often  Rhodo- 
dendrons are  planted  next  to  an  Acer  or  a  Laurel.  The  planter 
soon  meets  with  great  disappointment.  He  finds  that  the 
Laurel  makes  vigorous  growth  and  the  Rhododendron  gradually 
dies  away.  Undoubtedly  there  are  many  very  fine  subjects 
amount  shrubs,  too  numerous  to  mention,  suitable  for  planting 
in  private  grounds,  which  thrive  in  almost  any  soil,  yet  there 
are  many  which  make  no  progress  when  planted  in  any  soil 
other  than  that  in  which  they  are  specially  adapted  to.  Most 
conspicuous  amongst  this  class  of  shrubs  are  Rhododendrons 
and  Aaaleas,  therefore  I  will  confine  myself  to  the  process  of 
preparing  a  bed  for  these  particular  shrubs.  Of  course,  this 
would  be  quite  unnecessary  in  a  locality  where  the  soil  was  of 
a  peaty  nature,  but  in  districts  where  the  soil  is  either  stiff  and 
clayey  or  else  full  of  chalk,  it  would  be  necessary  if  the  culti- 
vator wished  to  have  a  good  show  from  his  shrubs. 

Having  marked  out  the  place  where  it  is  intended  the  shrub- 
bery should  be,  the  soil  should  be  taken  out  to  the  depth  of 
3ft  or  more.  The  sides  and  bottom  should  then  be  puddled 
with  clay,  making  several  holes  for  drainage.     This  prevents 


the  roots  from  coming  in  contact  with  the  inferior  soil.  After 
the  clay  has  become  sufficiently  hardened,  a  layer  of  clinkers  or 
old  brickbats,  or  anything  of  a  similar  nature,  should  be  placed 
in  the  bottom,  and  on  this  place  turves  of  good  light  loam,  then 
fill  up  to  within  6in  or  so  rrom  the  top  with  a  compost  suitable 
to  the  shrubs.  The  following  is  a  very  suitable  mixture:  Two 
parts  good  fibre  peat,  one  part  light  loam,  and  some  coaffse  sand 
or  road  grit  if  not  of  a  flinty  nature.  Gare  should  be  taken  to 
place  something  loosely  over  the  drainage  holes  to  prevent 
the  roots  growing  through. 

The  beds  wouM  look  well  filled  with  Rhododendrons  alone, 
or  with  Rhododendrons  in  the  centre  and  Azalea  mollis  arouna 
the  edge.  Beds  allotted  to  Asalea  mollis  alone  give  a  fine  and 
pleasing  show,  though  some  complain  of  the  dullness  of  such 
a  bed  in  the  summer.  This  would  be  easily  overcome  by  plant- 
ing Liliums  of  various  kinds  between  the  shrubs.  These  could 
be  had  in  flower  from  the  latter  part  of  June  right  on  into 
October.— C.  Lenton,  Bryanston  Gardens. 

Tha  Boanted  Garden. 

Considering  the  charm  attached  to  the  subjects  of  the 
scented  garden,  and  their  value,  it  is  surprising  that  they  are 
so  seldom  seen.  In  most  places  the  Rose  garden,  the  rock 
garden,  the  herbaceous  plant  border  and  borders  devoted  to 
certain  colours  are  invariably  met  with,  but  very  rarely  does 
one  see  the  scented  garden  included.  The  making  and  stock- 
ing of  such  a  garden  naturally  depends  on  the  space  and  means 
at  disposal.  If  possible  a  pergola  over  the  pathway  planted 
with  such  climbers  as  Wistaria,  Honeysuckle,  Jasmine,  and  the 
Sweet  Briar  would  be  well  in  keeping.  Assuming  there  are 
one  or  more  borders,  shrubs  siich  as  Lilacs,  Philadelpnus.  Ribes, 
and  Chimonantlius  could  be  used  in  the  background,  witn  rustic 
poles  in  the  shape  of  tripods  trained  over  with  dimbing  Roses, 
such  as  Dorothy  Perkins  or  Crimson  Rambler.  For  the  earlier 
months  the  Daphne.  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Hyacinths,  Wall- 
flowers, Violets,  ano  Narcissus  poeticus  would  produce  a  good 
display  of  bloom.  The  perennial  Phloxes.  Iris  germanica.  tree 
PsBonies,  and  others  can  be  augmented  by  annuals  sucn  as 
Niootiana  affinis.  Stocks,  Sweet  Sultan,  Sweet  Peas  (in  variety), 
and  Mignonette.  To  add  to  the  summer  display,  half-haTdy 
subjects,  such  as  Aloysia,  Heliotrope,  Oak-leaf  Pelargonium, 
and  Ageratums  may  be  used.     Liliums  in  variety  are  becoming. 

Slanting  them  in  the  autumn  if  not  pot  grown,  to  prolong  the 
ower  and  scent  into  the  autumn  months.  Clumps  of  Lavender 
and  Rosemary  could  be  used  to  advantage  in  such  a  border, 
and  no  doubt  there  are  many  more  subjects  one  could 
enumerate.— A.  Vickkry,  Welbeck  Abbey.  . 


Tiade  and  liscellaneoas  Notes. 

Smith  ft  Blmont. 

W^e  have  to-day  acquired  the  goodwill  and  stock  of  the  old- 
established  business  of  Smith  and  Simons,  seedsmen  and 
nurserymen,  Glasgow.  The  business  will  be  carried  on  in 
Glasgow  under  t^e  old  title.  Having  secured  the  staff  of 
the  late  firm  of  Smith  and  Simons,  and  from  our  lifelong  experi- 
ence in  the  leading  wholesale  and  retail  houses  and  our  tnorough 
practical  knowle<^e  of  the  trade,  we  feel  confident  at  being 
able  to  increase  the  business.  Our  closest  persona]  supervision 
will  be  exercised  at  all  times. — Peter  Drew  and  James  H. 
Parker.  36  and  38,  West  George  Street,  Glasgow,  2nd  Decem- 
ber, 1907. 

Hr.  W.  LawaBdon. 

We  understand  that  Mr.  Lewendon,  F.R.H.S.,  late  secretary 
of  the  Sheffield  Floral  and  the  Sheffield  Chrysanthemum 
Societies,  has  accepted  an  appointment  with  Messrs.  Seagraves 
and  Co.,  seedsmen  and  florists,  Norfolk  Market  Hall,  Sheffield. 

Trade  Gttiltgges  Rectlnd. 

James  Backhouse  and  Son,  Ltd.,  The  Nurseries,  Tork.~l,  Fruit  Trees ; 

2,  Roses ;  3,  Trees  and  Shrubs, 
Wm.  Ball  and  Sons.  King's  Boad,  Chelsea,  B,W.— Seeds. 
J.  W.  Cole,  Midland  Boad  Nursery,  Peterborough. — Chrysanthemums, 
Dickson  and  Kobinson,  Cathedral  Street,  Manchester. -^eeds. 
Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  "S.B.— Seeds. 
Kelway  and  Son,  Langport,  Somerset. — Kelway's  Manual. 
Alphonse  Lauwaert,  Nivelles,  Belgium  — General  Catalogue. 
Wm.  Lumley,  Dawn  Nurseries,  Denvilles,  Havant. — ^weet  Peas, 
H.  W.  Mackereth,  Ulverston. — Sweet  Peas. 

William  Sydenham,  Tamworth. — Early  fiowerxng  Chrysanthemums. 
James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea. — Seeds. 

J.  Peed  and  Son,  Boupell  Park,  West  Norwood,  London,  S.E.Seeds. 
Yilmorin-indrienz    and   Co.,  4,  Quai  de  la  Megisser'e,   Paris.— 

1,  Greenhouse  Plants ;  2,  Seeds  of  Trees  and  Shrubs. 
Sutton  and  Sons,  Beading.— i9e«d8. 
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Froit  Coltare  Uoder  Glass. 

EARLY  MELONS  AND  VARIETIES. -Now  is  a  suitable 
time  to  make  a  stai-t  to  get  ripe  fruits  in  May ;  and  to  get  the 
best  reeulte  it  is  well  to  grow  an  early  variety.  By  this  I  mean 
a  free  setter,  and  one  tliat  matures  quickly.  The  small  or 
medium  sized  fruits  are  best.  Those  who  have  small  pits  or 
heated  houses  with  a  temperature  of  60deg  to  70deg  and  a 
moderate  command  of  bottom  heat,  will  be  able  to  grow  these 
fruits  to  advantage  at  this  season,  but  if  these  are  lacking  I 
would  advise  sowing  seed  a  month  later,  as  there  is  no  gain 
m  keepinc  the  seedlingj^  too  long  in  the  pots.  Much  better 
grow  quickly  from  the  start  without  a  check  of  any  kind.  I 
have  referred  to  varieties,  and  these  are  numerous ;  but  any  of 
the  following  are  reliable  for  first  supplies:  Hero  of  Lockinge, 
a  white  flesh  of  excellent  quality;  Syon  Perfection,  a  scarlet 
flesh,  very  rich  and  remarkably  free;  and  The  Counte*vs,  a  very 
good  white  flesh,  with  fine  flavour;  also  the  newer  Victoria  a 
splendid  green  flesh,  early,  and  noted  for  its  close  compact 
growth.  A  word  as  to  culture  and  soils.  The  seed  at  the  start 
requires  a  light  soil,  but  later  on  a  good  loam.  The  seed  is 
best  Bown  m  small  x>ot6  singly,  and  moisture  given  sparingly 
at  the  ^rt ;  the  pots  plunged  in  gentle  bottom  heat,  and  when 
the  seedlings  are  well  through  the  soil  give  a  light  position. 
The  soil  m  the  beds  should  be  prepared,  using  loam  that  has 
been  nnder  cover.  Avoid  manures  in  any  form  at  this  date, 
as  these  can  be  given  later  on  when  a  good  set  has  been  secured 
in  the  shape  of  liauid  manure  and  top-dressings.  The  soil  should 
h®  made  firm,  and  if  of  a  clayey  nature  such  aids  as  old  mortar 
rubble  of  a  little  drainage  should  be  used.  At  the  start  deep 
beds  are  not  required:  mounds,  lightly  raised,  are  best,  about 
wn  in  depth.  This  allows  of  liberal  top-dressing,  when  richer 
soil  may  be  used  to  advantage. 

MELONS  IN  POTS.— In  many  establishments  various  shifts 
have  to  be  made,  Melon  houses  not  being  at  command ;  and  to 
meet  the  defici^cy  excellent  results  may  be  secured  by  pot 
culture.  The  plants  occupy  little  space,  as  they  may  be  grown 
on  shelves  or  front  stages.  For  this  purpose  large  pots  are  not 
necessary;  lOin  or  12in  will  give  a  good  return;  and  at  the 
start  the  T>ots  should  be  only  partly  filled,  using  the  same 
material  advised  for  those  in  beds.  With  pot  plants  more  food 
may  be  given,  as  the  roots  are  curbed.  Any  of  the  varieties 
noted  a^ve  are  suitable,  but  I  will  add  a  splendid  Melon, 
Uunton  Scarlet,  under  medium  size,  nearly  round,  and  of  ex- 
quwite  flavour.  I  have  had  six  fruits  on  a  plant  in  a  14in  pot 
and  it  is  one  of  the  earliest  Melons  grown,  a  remarkably  free 
setter,  and  a  handsome  fruit. 

EARLY  STRAWBERRIES.-To  get  ripe  fruits  in  the  early 
spring  a  start  should  now  be  made.  Slow  forcing  at  the  start 
is  Tieceasary,  SOdeg  to  55deg,  with  a  liberal  rise  bv  sun  heat 
will  suffice.  The  plants  at  this  early  date  will  res^pond  more 
readily  If  a  gentle  bottom  heat  can  be  given,  say  lOdeg  to 
lodeg  higher  than  the  temperature  given  above.  For  this  pur- 
pose I  have  found  leaves  answer  admirably,  as  these  are  moist 
and  slow  heatini^.  See  that  the  plants  are  quite  clean,  any 
old  decaying  foliage  should  be  removed.  For  red  spider  or 
mildew  it  IS  well  to  dip  each  plant  in  a  sulphur  solution.— 
Q.  W.,  Brentford,  Middlesex. 

Tbe  Flower  Garden. 

THE  PLEASURE  GROUNDS  (continued  from  page  548)  - 
Maintenance  of  trees  and  shrubs  after  planting.  The  principal 
work  included  under  this  heading  consists  in  keeping  the  gmund 
free  f«>m  weeds  (a  particularly  difficult  matter  during  the  past 
summer),  and  watering  those  trees  which  are  newly  planted 
during  dry  weather  until  they  are  well  established  in  "their  new 
positions.  A  mulching  of  farmyard  manure  will  be  beneficial  if 
it  IS  avaUable.  During  the  winter,  as  time  permits,  and  the 
weather  IS  open,  the  soil  should  be  lightly  forked  over  between 
the  choice  trees  and  shrubs  both  in  beds  and  l>orders.  The 
ground  immediateJy  around  specimen  trees  should  not  be  turfed 
withm  4ft  or  oft  of  the  stem  till  developing  into  big  trees. 

raiNNING  AND  PRUNING. -Tli is  subject  is  unfor- 
tunately very  seldom  considered  in  gjardens  except  for  one  or 
two  particular  individuals,  a  general  cutting  back  in  winter 
perhaps  having  to  suffice.  It  is,  however,  a  very  important 
matter,  especially  for  those  in  a  young  state,  bearing  as  it  does 
on  their  future  development  and  beauty.  The  time  to  operate 
depends  almost  entirely  on  the  flowering  season.  The  pruning 
of  many  oaoi  be  done  in  winter,  those,  however,  which  flower  in 
spnng  should  be  pruned  as  soon  sa  convenient  after  blooming    I 


These  include  Foray thia,  Prunus  triloba^  Philadelphus  Lemoinei 
erectus,  Kerria,  <fec.  In  several  establishments  where  this  de- 
partment is  a  speciality  summer  pruning  and  thinning  of  the 
shoots  is  carried  out  as  is  done  m  manjr  gardens  with  fruit 
trees.  As  to  how  much  or  how  little  pruning  it3  desirable  local 
circumstances  and  the  particular  subject  under  consideration 
must  be  the  guide.  Some  will  benefit  by  hai^  cutting,  while 
others  require  very  little.  In  the  building  up  of  a  specimen 
tree  in  a  young  state  it  must  be  carefully  secured  to  a  stake, 
especial  attention  being  ^iven  to  the  formation  of  a  strong 
leader,  apd  keeping  the  side  branches  thinned. 

SELECTING  AND  GROUPING  FOR  EFFECT. -It  is  pos- 
sible to  obtain  beautiful  features  in  the  pleasure  grounds  at 
all  seasons  by  the  grouping  or  massing  of  subjects  possessing 
a  particular  character.  The  best  effects  are  secured  by  plant- 
ing a  combination  of  deciduous  and  evergreen  subjects,  one 
semng  to  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  other.  The  varying  and 
distinctive  characters  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  available  for  the 
planter  are  almost  endless.  Even  in  the  same  genus  we  have 
trees  of  practicaUy  opposite  habit.  Contrast,  the  tall  stately 
Lombardy  Poplar  with  the  drooping  habit  of  Populus  tremula 
var.  pendula.  Of  those  with  ornamental  foliage  tnere  is  a  wide 
field  for  selection,  prominent  amongst  which  are  the  Acer, 
several  Fagus  (Beech),  Prunus  cerasi^ra  atropurpurea  (P.  Pis- 
sardi).  Ilex  (Holly),  ElsBSgnus,  Cornus,  and  several'  Conifers. 
No  mention  has  oeen  made  of  those  with  green  foliage, 
although  they  are  quite  as  important  as  the  foregoing,  for  they 
form,  as  it  were,  a  setting  or  background,  by  which  tnose  with 
coloured  foliage  are  more  effectively  displayed.  In  addition, 
the  foliage  of  many  which  are  i^reen  in  summer  colour  up 
beautifully  in  autumn.  Those  which  are  valued  especially  for 
their  flowering  qualities,  more  particularly  in  spring,  form  a 
large  group.  Prominent  amongst  them  are  the  genera  Pyrus, 
Prunus,  Forsythia,  Magnolia,  and  Rhododendron.  In  autumn 
and  winter  the  highly  coloured  fruits  of  species  of  Cotoneaster, 
Crataegus,  Pyrus,  <S:c.,  form  an  interesting  feature. 

CLlMBEKS. — For  covering  the  mansion  or  walls  these  can 
often  be  made  a  very  interesting  feature,  especiaJly  in  private 
gardens.  There  may  be  a  wall  separating  the  kitchen  garden 
from  the  pleasure  grounds^  one  side  of  which  can  be  devoted  to 
their  culture.  The  following  are  some  of  the  most  interesting 
subjects:  Wistaria,  Ceanothus,  Clematis,  Magnolia,  Climbing 
Roses,  Prunus  triloba  flore  pleno,  Biiddleia  variabilis  Veitchi, 
and  Cercis  siliquastrum. — A.  O.,  Kew,  Surrey. 

The  Kitchen  Garden. 

DIGGING  AND  TRENCHING.-All  vacant  ground  should 
be  deeply  moved  either  by  trenching  or  digging,  and  should  be 
left  in  as  roug^h  a  state  as  possible,  in  order  that  the  weather 
may  act  on  it  m  the  most  effcHjtual  maimer.  If. manure  is  used 
this  should  be  wheeled  on  to  the  ground  in  frcety  weather; 
failing  this  planks  should  be  laid  on  the  soil  on  which  to  wheel 
the  barrows.  Whether  the  soil  is  dug  or  trenched,  a  wide 
trench  should  be  taken  out  on  the  side  where  the  work  is  to 
be  begun,  and  the  soil  should  be  wheeled  to  the  opposite  side 
for  filling  in  the  last  trench. 

OLD  PEAS  AND  BEANS.— The  old  haulm  and  saticks  of 
late  Peas  and  Runner  Beans  should  now  be  cleared  awav  in 
order  that  the  ground  may  be  dug.  If  the  Beans  intendea  for 
seed  have  not  already  been  gathered,  this  should  be  done  on 
the  first  opportunity.  The  pods  should  be  quite  dry.  It  was 
late  before  they  ripened,  owing  to  the  sunless  summer.  How- 
ever, I  notice  ample  pods  are  hanging,  which  apparently  are 
filled  with  good,  souna,  fertile  seed.  All  sticks  should  be  tied 
up  in  neat  bundles  a.ssorted  to  lengths  for  next  year's  use. 

FORCING  ASPARAGUS. -Roots  of  thii^  should  now  be 
p^.aced  in  a  frame  on  a  hotlnnl  con5^isting  of  two-^thirds  of  leaves 
to  one  of  stable  manure,  which  should  be  well  mixed  and  turned 
into  a  heap.  This  should  then  l>e  turned  over  several  times 
before  it  is  finally  put  into  a  bed,  and  be  well  trodden.  Care 
should  be  given  to  the  temperature  of  the  bed  l)efore  the  roots 
are  placed  on  it,  or  violent  heat  may  totally  kill  them.  The 
rootts  should  be  laid  out  on  the  bed  thickly  and  covered  with 
oin  of  fine  soil.  The  lights  should  be  kept  close  until  the  heads 
are  seen  to  be  pushing  through  the  soil.  Keep  the  lights  well 
covered  at  night  to  conserve  warmth. 

FRENCH  BEANS.— Where  thes^  are  forced  a  batch  ahould 
be  introduced  to  heat  every  fortnight  during  the  winter.  Of 
course,^ the  demand  will  regulate  the  number  of  pots  required. 
Fifty  7in  pots  will  afford  a  nice  gathering  for  several  days. 
They  will  require  a  warm  temperature  and  be  kept  near  the 
roof  glass.  Careful  uTatering  is  most  important.  At  this  time 
of  the  year  too  much  cold  water  will  soon  ruin  all  chances  of 
success. 

POTATOES.— Theso  may  also  be  forced  in  pots  where  re- 
quired, and  will  do  with  less  heat  than  the  Beans.  Two 
medium  sized  tubers  in  a  lOin  pot  will  be  better  than  one  for 
this  early  batch ;  but  later,  as  the  days  lengthen,  one  good 
sized  set  will  be  sufficient.  Good  light  soil  of  a  loamy  nature 
should  be  used,  and  be  warmed  before  the  sets  are  planted, 
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especially  if  they  are  well  sprouted.  If  these  can  be  Placed  m 
a  newly-started  vinery  no  better  pLaoe  need  be  looked  for. 
Keep  them  near  the  glass. 

HERBS  AND  HORSERADISH.— Green  herbs  are  generally 
asked  for  during  the  winter^  and  it  is  (Juite  a  simple  matter  to 
keep  up  a  supply  of  such  things  as  Mint  and  Tarragon  if  a  few 
roots  are  carefully  lifted  and  placed  in  boxes,  and  these  taken 
to  the  forcing  house.  Green  tips  will  soon  be  forthcoming. 
Horseradish  should  be  dug  up  and  sorted,  selecting  the  straight 
smooth  roots  for  present  and  future  use.  These  should  be 
stored  in  a  storeroom  or  cellar  in  a  little  sand  or  soil.  The 
next  sized  roots  should  be  layered  in  for  making  new  beds 
early  in  the  spring.— A.  T.,  Cirencester. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS 


::^ 


All  Correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be 
directed  to  *<The  Editor,"  12,  Mitrb  Couet  Chambbbs, 
Flbbt  Strbet,  London,  E.G.  Persons  sending  manuscript 
or  photoeraphs,  when  not  specially  requested  by  the  editor, 
ana  making  no  demand  for  remuneration,  are  presumed  to 
solicit  publication  without  pavment.  In  order  that  no  mis- 
understanding may  arise,  and  in  order  to  secure  the  return 
of  their  contributions,  contributors  should  state  the  fact 
that  they  expect  remuneration,  and  in  all  cases,  even  when 
contributing  voluntarily,  correspondents  should  enclose  a 
stamped  envelope  if  they  expect  their  enclosure  to  be 
returned. 

ROSE  ANALYSES  (T.  S.  A.).— Your  suggestion  that  we 
should  publish  the  whoJe  series  of  our  Rooe  analyses  together  is 
rather  a  large  order.  You  might  brin^  such  a  suggestion,  how- 
ever, before  the  committee  of  the  National  Rose  Society. 

ABNORMAL  TURNIP  ( A pplebury).— Turnips  and  Potatoes, 
but  particularly  the  latter,  very  frequently  assume  strange 
shapes.  'Hie  soil  has  much  to  do  with  the  matter.  We  cannot 
explain  your  double-erowned  one,  unless  it  be  that  the  plant 
received  a  check  when  young,  and  this  caused  the  foi*mation 
of  two  ascending  growths. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  FOR  OPINION  (W.  and  Sons).— We 
cannot  support  the  views  of  those  who  have  "  passed  an  excel- 
lent opinion"  on  vour  sport..  If  the  samples  you  send  are 
good  and  typical  of  the  novelty,  then  the  flower  is  poor  indeed. 
Compared,  too.  with  its  parent,  Mme.  R.  Oberthur,  it  is  a  lomg 
way  oehind.  Our  experience  is  that  rich  full  yellows  are  desired 
for  the  market,  such  as  Negoya  and  Golden  Ago. 

EVERGREENS  FOR  A  S.S.W.  AND  E.S.E.  WALL  (C.  T.). 
— The  galvanised  wire  trellis  ought  not  to  be  fixed  l|in  to  2in 
from  the  wall,  but  three-quarters  of  an  inch.  The  following 
would  succeed  on  either  aspect : — Ceanothus  azureus,  C.  floH- 
bundus,  C.  Lobbi,  C.  integerrimus,  Edwardsia  microphylla,  Em- 
bothrium  coccineum,  Esoallonia  macrantha,  E.  montevidensis, 
Garrya  elliptica,  Ligustrum  iaponicum,  M.agnolia  grandiflora 
(Exmouth  variety),  M.  grandinora  floribunda,  and  Buddlea 
globosa.  Suitable  climbers  would  be  Lardizabala  bitemata, 
Jasminum  officinale  grandiflorum,  Passiflora  csBnilea,  Oapri- 
folium  odoratissimum,  C.  sempei-virens  floribundum,  Berberi- 
dopsis  oorallina,  Bignonia  grandiflora.  Glycine  sinensis,  and  G. 
frutescens  magnifica,  Cydonia  japonica,  and  C.  japonica 
princeps ;  but  some  of  these  are  not  evergreen,  and  are  not  so 
good  for  giving  an  evergreen  clothing  to  a  wall  as  the  first- 
named. 

-  DRESSING  FOR  FRUIT  TREES  (Tamar).-To  have  any 
effect  upon  the  pest  you  ipention  (Phjrtoptus  pyri)  the  trees 
should  be  sprayed  with  paraffin  emulsion  diluted  with  nine 
times  its  volume  of  water,  and  whilst  quite  dormant;  or  for 
general  insect  destruction  Collinge's  winter  spraying  prepara- 
tion may  be  more  advantageously  used ;  caustic  soda  (98  per 
cent.)  21b,  softsoap  *lb,  i>araffin  5  pints,  soft  water  10  gallons. 
The  softsoap  is  dissolved  in  a  gallon  of  boiling  water^  and  while 
hot  add  the  paraffin,  and  beat  up  into  a  creamy  liquid,  then 
pump  through  a  fine  spray  nozzle,  with  force,  into  another 
vessel.  Caustic  soda  dissolved  in  9  gallons  of  rain  water,  and 
into  this  solution  pour  the  paraffin  emulsion,  and  mix  the  two 
well  together.  This  spraying  fluid  gives  excellent  results,  and 
is  proposed  to  be  substitute  for  the  caustic  alkali  wash  of 
caustic  soda  and  carbonate  of  potash,  and  is  likely  to  kill  eggs 
of  aphides  and  other  pests.  It  must  be  used  before  the  buds 
commence  swelling. 


GAS  LIME  FOR  DESTROYING  SLUGS  (M  E.  H.).- 
It  may  be  safely  sprinkled  thinly  on  the  Rose  beds  and  also 
round  Carnations,  but  must  not  be  in  contact  with  the  plants. 

SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA  (J.  L.).— This  should  be  appUed 
separately.  It  is  not  suitable  for  adding  to  the  above  mixture, 
neither  should  it  be  mixed  with  fresh  horse  droppings,  as  very 
little  warmth  would  dissipate  its  ammonia. 

INCLINING  THE  SURFACE  OF  TERRACES  (J.  P.). -We 
have  two  terraces,  each  about  24ft  wide,  with  an  incline  on 
the  flat  part  of  a  foot  each  outward  to  the  slope,  and  no  one 
can  tell  that  the  surface  is  at  all  inclining.  We  should  not 
hesitate  to  give  an  18ft  terrace  an  incline  outwaa^  of  9in,  and 
the  other  of  27ft  an  incline  of  12in  to  lorn,  but  be  careful  to 
have  the  surface  regular,  and  the  slopes  of  the  same  height  at 
the  ends  and  throuSiout  their  length.  An  incbne  m  a  terrace 
is  the  most  noticeable  and  objectionable  when  it  is  inwards,  but 
a  slight  incline  outwaM— i.e.,  from  the  eye  at  an  eleviatiott;  is 
if  anything  an  improvement,  as  a  terrace  quite  level  always 
appears  as  if  inclining  inwards.  We  do  not  know  whether  the 
landscape  gardener  you  name  is  still  practising.  - 

BOILER  (E.  T.  B.).— There  is  practically  very  little  <i.i?^r- 
ence  between  the  boilers  named,  both  are  good.  Either  would 
suit  you.  Your  present  boiler  is  a  good  one,  and  must  be  of  too 
small  a  size  for  the  work  it  has  to  do.  By  raising  the  boiler 
you  would  lose  heat,  as  the  size  of  the  furnace  w;ould  be  in- 
creased without  increasing  the  surfaces  of  tiie  boiler  for  the 
abstraction  of  heat..  A  great  waste  of  fuel  is  the  result  of  a 
large  furnace  with  a  small  amount  comparatively  of  boiler  sur- 
face exposed  to  the  direct  action  of  the  fire.  Hollow  grate- 
bars  do  not  prevent  clinkering,  as  anyone  having  the  stoking  ot 
them  can  testify.  No  boiler  with  the  return  pipes  at  the 
lowest  part  of  the  boiler,  and  the  flow  at  the  upper  part,  oan 
possibly  have  the  water  in  the  return  pipes  hotter  than  m  the 
flow  pipes  without  the  circulation  of  the  water  being  obstructed, 
and  this  is  what  we  think  is  the  matter  with  your  apparatus- 
improper  arrangement.  The  fire  acting  o.n  the  ooil^r,  the 
heated  water  should  rise  by  the  flow  dislodging  the  cold,  which 
from  its  greater  gravity  will  sink  to  the  lowast  point,  and  the 
return  pipes  are  consequently  the  coolest  untd  such  time  as 
the  whole  volume  of  water  becomes- heated.  Any  result 
different  to  this  is  indicative  of  defective  arrangement. 

NAMES  OP  FRUIT. ^Correspondents  whose  queries  are 
unanswered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  eonr 
suit  the  mowing  number.     (W.  E.,  Chertsey). -Golden  Noble. 

NAMES  iWP  FhANTS.— Correspondents  whose  giterie«.qr« 
unan^ered  in.  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  fon- 
suit  thefoUowtng  number.  (Sender  of  Shrubs).—!,  Cotoneaster 
f rigida ;  2,  Picea  orientalis ;  3,  Pioea  nigra. 


Waste  of  Laboar. 

We  wrote  on  this  subject  a  few  years  ago,  and  particularly 
in  connection  with  the  inconvenience  of  having  land  in  cultiva- 
tion one,  two,  or  even  three  miles  from  the  farm  premises. 
We  see  that  the  Government,  which  is  anxious  to  encourage- 
nay,  to  aid  from  the  rates  the  establishment  of  small  holdings, 
is  alive  to  the  necessity  that  to  make  them  successful  such  small 
holdings  should,  whether  they  are  twenty,  thirty,  forty  or  fifty 
acres  in  extent,  be  compact.  Personal  supervisioii  can  omy  be 
well  and  economically  exercised  when  the  land  is  near  home. 
We  acknowledge  that  the  man  on  the  bike  oan  beat  the  shep- 
herd on  honseback  or  on  foot,  but  we  cannot  yet  take  our  teams 
out  by  motor  car ;  when  we  do  so  the  motor  will  represent  the 
team,  and  take  its  tackle  with  it  from  one  end  of  a  I^rish  to 
another  in  a  few  minutes.  The  great  cry  for  small  holding 
arises  from  that  other  cry,  "Back  to  the  land,''  and  this  arose 
chiefly  from  the  idea  that  working-men  would  not  return  to  the 
land  except  as  owners  or  occupiers.  x     »  x 

There  is  a  great  attraction  m  the  word  "master'  to  a  man 
who  has  served  many  men  of  varied  quality  and  temper.  The 
small  schoolboy  who  has  received  his  share  of  knocks  wUl 
naturally  look  forward  to  the  time  when  he  can  do  the  knoc^ 
ing.  So  with  the  farm  labourer  who  has  gone  to  the  town,  and 
through  hard  work  and  thrift  has  saved  a  bit  of  money.  He 
will  not  return  to  take  up  the  yoke  of  a  servant,  but  the  pro- 
spect of  mastei-ship  will  generally  prove  a  sufficient  temptation. 
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Th«re  is  an  idea  that  small  holdings  will,  or  should,  be  taken 
)  by  the  piesent  agricultural  labourers.     The  present  class 

farm  men  consists  of  worn-outs  and  the  dreg^  of  their 
families;  the  best  and  most  intelligent  have  almost  entirely 
been  swallowed  up  by  industries  which  hsTe  more  cash  behind 
tliem.  These  latter  may  come  back,  but  they  will  require  a 
very  substantial  looking  temptation. 

The  most  likely  men  to  take  up  small  holdings  are  the  farm 
foremen,  and  these  men  have  been  already  doing  it  for  venera- 
tions. We  could  point  to  many  parishes  which  are  tanned 
almost  entirely  by  foremen  or  tneir  descendants,  the  few  ex- 
ceptions being  chiefly  butchers  or  oattie  dealers.  We  account 
for  ihe  success  of  these  foremen  through  the  fact  that  they  were 
practical  men.  They  must  haye  been  so  to  attain  their  posi- 
tion and  keep  it  long  enough  to  save  money  enough  to  take  a 
farm.  The  great  majority  of  foremen  who  are  now  farming 
for  themselves  were  taken  from  school  at  a  very  early  age,  and 
started  to  learn  every  kind  of  work,  from  tending  rooks  on- 
wards. Many  a  lad  of  ten  years  has  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
great  knowledge  of  the  land  and  its  capabilities  whilst  wander- 
ing from  one  field  to  another  for  weeks  in  autumn  and  spring 
when  rooks  and  larks  are  on  the  rampage. 

It  is  this  gradually  instilled  practical  knowledge  which 
enables  these  men  to  hold  their  own  in  the  strenuous  battle 
which  modern  farmers  hare  to  wage.  They  hare  been  brought 
up  on  a  labourer's  wages,  and  look  upon  £2  per  week  as 
affluence;  but  more  than  that,  they  are  economical  of  labour. 
Their  experience  in  directing  operations  of  labour  for  others 
must  have  taught  them  where  leakages  occur.  Buch  a  man 
would  not  send  a  quick-stepping,  mettlesome  horse  to  pk>ugh 
beside  a  slow  old  stager,  but  pair  mettle  with  mettle;  neither 
would  he  put  a  slow  pair  and  a  quick  one  to  follow  each  other 
down  the  same  furrow.  Many  a  time  have  we  seen  four  or  nve 
ploughs  following  each  other  round,  and  the  fact  that  some 
were  constantly  doing  little  intervals  on  the  headland,  could 
only  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  pace  had  to  be  set 
by  the  slowest  plough.  We  once  had  a  waggoner  at  £28  yearly 
w4Mre,  who  trained  his  favourite  pair  to  walk  so  slowly  that 
berore  he  left  at  the  end  of  his  year  we  made  a  practice  of 
putting  him  i<n  a  field  by  himself.  We  could  get  a  fair  day's 
work  &ne  by  the  others  in  his  absence.  Again,  the  man  who 
has  done  the  work  himself  knows  how  many  little  jobs  can  be 
done  between  six  and  seven  on  winter  mornings,  and  from  4.30 
to  6.80  in  the  afternoons  if  he  plans  for  their  oeing  done.  We 
have  seen  men  standinig  about  doing  nothing  at  such  hours. 
They  have  been  kept  strictly  to  time,  and  then  found  nothing 
to  oo.  We  have  now  in  our  mind  a  farm  where  many  men  are 
employed,  and  long  hours  are  strictly  kept.  The  wages  are 
but  moderate,  yet  any  vacancy  is  quickly  filled.  We  once  asked 
another  Labourer  how  he  could  account  for  itr'  His  reply  was, 
"Well,  maister,  they  get  a  good  easy  time,''  and  so  we  suppose 
it  is. 

An  old  foreman,  such  as  we  depict,  would  be  very  chary  to 
take  a  small  holding  which  was  scattered  all  over  a  parish. 
We  know  one  who  did  so.  The  land  was  good  but  heavy,  and 
a  very  long  way  from  the  homestead.  He  is  now  on  a  compact 
farm  of  poorer  aualitv,  but  easy  to  work,  and  expresses  him- 
self very  much  pleaseo  with  the  change.  His  feelings  about  his 
first  farming  attempt  were  very  similar  to  those  of  the  East 
Yorkshire  local  preacher  who  did  not  like  the  circuit  plan,  so 
broke  into  poetry  when  protesting  to  his  committee,  as  follows : 

*'  This  is  to  t^e  ye  to  nnderstand, 
Tea  mim  plan  year  preaching  griiiner  hand; 
Berwick,  Lund,  and  Watton  Car 
Is  ower  mncky  and  ower  far." 

The  gist  of  this  small  argument  is  that  a  vast  amount  of 
agricultural  money  is  wasted  yearly  through  bad  economy. 
Farming  has  for  a  long  time  been  propped  up  by  money  from 
outside  sources,  and  it  appears  that  some  people  have  hopes  of 
obtaining  fresh  supplies  through  attracting  people  who  possess 
it  to  come  back  from  the  towns.  We  should  prefer  to  see  the 
industry  prospering  without  any  help  but  that  of  good  manage- 
ment. 

Work  on  tbe  Home  Farm. 

The  weather  still  keeps  mild,  and  on  all  the  lighter  soils 
farm  work  can  be  pushed  on  ea  if  winter  did  not  exist,  short 
days  being  the  only  drawback.  The  heavier  lands  are  still  very 
wet,  and  should  be  left  alone  unless  for  winter  ploughing  where 
possible. 

We  have  never  advocated  making  one  yoke  with  the  hors<?s 
except  in  the  depth  of  winter,  but  when  daylight  does  not 
appear  until  8  a.m.,  and  it  is  twilight  at  4  p.m.,  it  is  wLser  to 
let  the  horses  have  one  good  spell  of  work  and  then  return 
to  the  stable. 

Steam  ploughing  is  almost  impossible  except  on  very  light 
soils,  but  the  greater  part  of  these  have  already  been  treated, 
the  heavy  ones  waiting  for  better  conditions,  which  do  not 
arrive.  The  steam  tackle  is  absolutely  stnanded  on  the  flooded 
headlands,  so  work  is  at  a  standstill. 


There  is  one  consolation  to  the  farmer  just  now.  He  is 
practically  flooded  from  his  land,  but  his  horses  are  haying  a 
rest,  and  having  been  unable  to  fill  up  his  ohaps  at  Martinmas, 
he  has  no  wages  going  on.  We  are  entirely  in  sympathy  with 
the  farmer  who  saves  winter  wages  on  ordinary  barley  and  turnip 
land,  and  we  think  he  is  doing  right  to  save  expense  where  he 
can ;  but  we  should  prefer  to  find  a  farmer  who  can  grow  a  few 
potatoes  or  carrots  (and  as  a  rule  these  men  affora  a  bigger 
rent),  and  keep  things  going  for  his  working  class  neighbouiB. 

We  have  often  said,  and  shall  never  be  tired  of  repeating 
it.  that  the  foundation  of  country  life  and  prosperity  is  a  man 
who  will  put  plenty  of  money  into  his  land  to  make  it  prolific, 
will  keep  the  best  of  stock  to  feed  the  people  with,  produoe 
plenty  of  com  to  provide  bread  and  ale,  and  live  a  good  life 
amongst  his  neighbours. 

The  Utility  PoBltryClib's  TielTe  lontlis'  um  CompeUUoi. 

This  competition  has  now  been  in  progress  since  October  1, 
and  the  results  of  the  laying  for  the  first  two  months  (sixty- 
one  days)  have  been  published.  Twenty  pens  are  oon^>eting 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  Richardson,  the  hon.  secretary 
of  the  club,  at  Rayne.  near  Braintree,  Essex.  Each  pen  con- 
sist of  six  pullets,  and  nas  a  separate  house  with  duplicate  grass 
runs.  The  fi^lowing  are  the  official  scores;— 1,  white  Wyan- 
dottes,  156  effgs :  2,  white  Wyandottes,  135 ;  8^  buff  Plymoutli 
Rocks,  131 :  4/wnite  Leghorns,  131;  5.  white  Wyandottes,  129; 
6,  white  Wyandottes,  123:  7,  white  Wyandottes,  123;  8,  wfcite 
La  Bresse,  115 :  9,  buff  Plymouth  Rocks,  79 ;  10.  white  Wyan- 
dottes,  78 ;  11,  barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  69 ;  12,  white  Leghorns, 
69;  13,  black  Wyandottes.  60 ;  11,  white  Leghorns,  62;  16,  white 
Leghorns,  51 ;  16,  white  Wyandottes,  45 ;  17,  white  Wyandottes, 
27;  18,  Houdans,  24;  19,  partridge  Wyandottes,  9|  20,  buff 
Plymouth  Rocks.  1.  As  trap-nests  are  used  the  individual 
scores  of  the  biras  have  been  Kept,  and  some  interesting  figures 
are  recorded.  In  the  seventh  pen  a  pullet  laid  on  thirty-two 
consecutive  days,  but,  unfortunately,  is  now  broodv.  Hie 
highest  score  for  the  second  month  is  tw«nty-«x  eggs  laid  by  a 
barred  Plymouth  Rock.  No  less  than  sixteen  pullets  have  laid 
over  twentv  eggs  each  during  the  month,  and  the  largest 
number  laid  by  a  pen  is  107— an  average  of  eighteen  per  pullet. 
During  the  month  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  sent 
down  their  representative  to  Rayne  to  inspect  the  birds,  Ac, 
and  have  since — upon  the  favourable  report  received*— made  a 
grant  of  £25  towards  the  expenses  of  the  competition. 


En^lsli  liii  Itr  imiilca. 

English  dairy  farmers  who  are  in  a  position  to  export  eggs  in 
large  quantities  have  (says  a  correspondent  of  the  ''Daily 
Chronicle")  a  golden  opportunity  before  them  in  view  of  the 
high  prices  being  asked  in  New  \ork  for^American  egjgs.  Three 
shUlin^B  per  dozen,  according  to  information  received  in  London, 
is  quite  a  general  figur^,  and  certain  New  York  merchants  have 
arranged  to  i™Ppi*t  one  or  two  experimental  consignments  of 
English  eg^.  The  first  of  these,  which  was  recently  carried  by 
the  White  Star  liner  "Majestic,"  consisted  of  1,327  cases,  hold- 
ing in  all  4,552,112  eggs,  and  although  a  dutv  of  five  cents  per 
doEen  has  to  be  reckoned  with,  it  is  believed  the  experiment  will 
be  a  success.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  ^' Majestic's " 
cargo  of  eggs  was  the  first  consignment  of  the  kind  that  has 
been  sent  to  America  from  England  in  modem  shipping  history. 

Dulsh  igrlcnlUri. 

The  attention  of  M  who  are  interested  in  the  development 
of  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  United  Kingdom  may  be 
cordially  directed  to  an  extremely  interesting  pamphlet  whicb 
Lady  Wimborne  has  caused  to  be  issued  through  Messrs.  £Jyre 
and  Spottiswoode.  Under  the  title  of  "  Some  Impressions  of 
Danish  Methods  of  Agriculture,"  Miss  Cooper  Willis  gives  an 
account,  fulP  of  pnactical  details,  of  a  visit  which  was  paid  last 
summer  by  a  party  of  tenants  on  the  Canford  Estate,  Wim- 
borne, to  Copenhagen,  Hasley,  Kallin^e-Vaerke,  Roskiede,  Bre- 
genloid,  Taastrup,  &c.  The  party  derived  from  their  visit  many 
valuable  lessons  in  the  Danish  system  of  dairy  farming  and  co- 
operative agriculture,  and  Lady  Wimborne,  in  an  able  preface 
to  the  report,  lucidly  emphasises  the  moral  of  these  lessons. 
The  storv  of  Denmark  and  its  agricultural  develooment  is  well 
known,  but  British  conservatism  is  so  strong  tnat  the  tale 
seems  to  need  telling  many  times  before  landhSders  can  be  in- 
duced to  see  tliat  whr^e  we  cannot  hope  t-o  compete  with  great 
corn-growing  countries  *'a  source  of  wealth  and  prosperity  Lies 
ready  to  our  hand  in  supplying  the  enormous  markets  which 
our  great  towns  offer  us  for  dairy  and  market-earden  produce 
of  all  kinds."  *'It  is  impossible,*^'  adds  Lady  Wimborne,  "for. 
agriculture  to  lag  behind  the  development  taking  place  all  over 
the  world  and  yet  hold  its  own  in  the  field.  Nothing  short  of 
a  revolution  is  needed  in  agriculture,  and  the  sooner  we  learn 
the  ITesson  the  better.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  an  inspection 
of  Danish  methods  is  so  valuable." 
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^HHDISPENSABLE-v 


TO  ALL  VHO  HAYE  GARDENS. 

Clibrans  lists  of 

HERBACEOUS  PLANTS. 
ROSES,  IN  ft  OUTDOOR. 
FRUITS,  IN  ft  OUTDOOR. 
TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 
FOREST  TREES. 
COPIES    FREE    ON    REQUEST. 


I 


CLIBRANS, 

ALTRINCHAM  AND  MANCHESTER. 


36  and  38,  West  Qeor^  Street.  Olasfow. 
Y^e  have  Acquired  the  Qoodwlll  and  Stock  of  the 
^^     old-estabUehed  bueloces  of 

SMITH  &  SIMONS, 

Seedsmen  &  Narserymen,  GLASGOW. 

The  baslnoM  will  be  carrf  ed  opi  at  the  above  address 
uader  the  old  title.  HaTloff  secured  the  staff  of  the 
late  firm  of  Smith  ft  Simons,  and  from  our  lifelong 
experience  In  the  leading  wholeeale  and  retail  bouses, 
and  our  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  the  Trade,  we 
feel  confident  In  being  able  to  Increase  the  business. 

Oar  closest  personal  supervision  being  exercised  at 
ail  times,  we  trust  to  secure  the  esteemed  support  of 
many  readers  of  this  paper. 

PETER    DREW, 
JAMES    It.    PARKER. 


ORCHIDS. 

OLBAN  HBALTHV  PLANTS  AT  LOW  PRIOB« 

'  AlwftfB  worth  a  lUkt  of  Inspeotton 

Kindly  seod  fov  0>talogna> 

mW   UST   MOW   BBADY. 

JAMES     CYPHER    &     SONS, 
Bz«tlc  Nnrsvrles.  CHELTENHAM. 


RIVERS' 

FRUIT  Tt^EES, 

ROSES,  VlHES, 
FIGS,  ORAHGES, 


Orchard-Hottse  Trees. 

A  LARQB  AND  SELECT  8TOOK  ALWAYS 
ON  VIEW. 


lUAWTRATBO  AND  DBSCRiPTIVB  CATAUMlUa 
PMt  PrM,  ad. 


THOMAS  RIVERS  k  SON, 

SAWBRIDGEWOSTH,  HEltrS. 


MMILOW  ■rATION.  m 


Roses' 


IN  this  Rose  we  haTO  prodaced  a  combi- 
nation of  oolours  hitherto  unknown. 
Dr.  Huey,  the  great  American  authority  on 
roses,  when  visiting  oar  Nurseries  in  19C6, 
expressed  the  opinion  that  this  was  his 
ideal  of  the  highest  type  of  Bose  beauty. 
The  colouring  may  be  described  as  satiny 
salmon,  with  a  fawn  centre,  suffused  with 
yellow.  Outside  petals  of  a  deep  rosy  red, 
shaded  with  copper  and  yellow. 


Our  Illustrated 
Catalogue  contains  a 
list  of  many  hundreds 
of  other  roses,  together 
with  hints  on  pruning, 
raiting,  etc.  Write 
for  copy  tO'day. 

ALEX.   DICKSON 
A  SONS.  Ltd.. 

Royal  NorserieSf 
Nevirtownardn, 
Oo.  Down, 
irolanci. 


BY   ROYAL 
APPOINTMENT. 


ElarfMA 


irSIITHtGiU. 

b^^^^C;5:^.W0RCESTER 

MA^  jUjIntSr 

FRUIT 

60  Acra   of   SalMUe 
-  Tree*. 

llJI^^^R*^ 

fiOSES 

^  w[ ! 

1^ 

Hundreds  of  Thouiands 
Open-Ground   or    Pot 

SHRUBS 

&  TREES 

ll|L 

(91  Acres)  in  imroei»e 
variety.      A  superb  col- 
lection    of    Herbaceous 
Plants.  Four   Acres  of 
Glass.      Clematis     and 
other  dimSers  in  pots. 

BlnHlH^i 

SEEDS 

&  BULBS 

m.^^'^/j^^m 

The  best  procurable. 
Lists  Fru. 

W           LAItQK    QSNSItAL    OATALOQUK.          ^ 

1  4,  of  NiinerY  Stock,  profusely  illustrated  and  full  of      1 
I      valuable   inrormation,  free  on  receipt  of  3«l«      1 
■                         Please  meotion  this  paper.                   V   1 
1      BIOMARO  SMITN  A  Ml,  LnC/WIIMItm.      | 

WESTS  PATENT  QABDEN  SUNDRIES 
haye  been  layented  during  16  jraais  of  practical 
experience  In  horticultural  sundries.  That  by  the  better 
cultlTation  of  plants  and  the  pleasure  by  which  gardens 
are  kept  in  order  their  expense  is  doubly  repaid.  From 
Seedsmen  and  Ironmongers.  Samples  and  Large  lUnstiated 
Gatalogne  post  f  lee*  ^ 

O.  iTwBST.  HlglMilUl   London,  K.X. 


THUBSDAT.  BBCEMBBB  16.  1007. 

The  Year  1907. 


HE  passage  of  the  years  seems  ever 

to    swiften  as  we  grow    older. 

"  When  I  was  a  boy,"  said  an  aged 

gardener,  "  the  years  seemed  to 

crawl.    When  I  became  a  man, 

the  years  began  to  walk.    When  I 

was  older,  they  ran ;  and  now  they 

rijipt^r  to  gallop."    Probably  that  is  the 

feel  ng  of   eyerybody  who  is  busy  and 

happy.    Having  plenty  to  do,  the  days 

can  never  seem  too  long,  unless  indeed,  we  are 

bound  to  labour  at  an  irksome  task. 

Here  we  find  ourselves  at  one  of  several 
regularly  recurring  annual  duties.  How  has  the 
year  gone,  and  has  it  treated  us  well  or  badly, 
individually  and  collectively  ?  Though  the  days 
of  the  year  so  quickly  pass,  there  are  always 
365  of  them,  and  many  events  of  greater  or  less 
importance  have  necessarily  to  be  recorded. 
Some  of  them  betoken  joy,  some  sadness,  some 
speak  of  success,  others  tell  of  failure.  That 
has  always  been  the  history  of  mundane  things, 
and  doubtless  it  will  continue  unto  the  last  day. 
But  it  is  necessary  to  arrest  one's  ruminative 
tendencies,  and  turn  from  speculations  about 
Fate  and  the  Future  to  the  prosaic  matters  that 
occupy  our  daily  attention.  The  yeas  that  has 
nearly  dosed  has  had  no  outstanding  horti- 
cultural attractions.  It  has  been  a  year  of  just 
average  action  and  achievement.  Though  the 
weather  was  rather  adverse  than  propitious, 
the  enjoyment  of  gardens  and  gardening  was  not 
seriously  hindered,  and  the  various  show  com- 
mittees and  societies  had  excellent  exhibitions, 
attended  with  complete  success  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases.  One's  thoughts  usually  turn 
first  to  the  great  premier  society  of  England,  the 
Boyal  Horticultural,  whose  prosperity  is,  and  has 
been,  such  a  marked  characteristic  for  a  number 
of  years.  Each  Temple  show  is  said  to  beat  its 
predecessor,  and  no  matter  what  the  weather  may 
be,  even  if  it  rains  all  day  and  each  day, 
thousands  flock  to  witness  this  unparalleled  dis- 
play of  florioultural  richness.    Since  the  eaisnis 


RBADEBS  are  requested  to  send  noUoeo  of  < 
Appointments  or  Notes  of  Hortioultuial  latsra*. 
Intimations  of  Meetings,  Queries,  and  aU  Artieles  ios 
Publication.  offioiaUy  to  ••THB  ■DITOB«**  ii 
12.  Mitpe  Ooupt  Ohsunbeps^  FI««t  StP^tt^ 
XrfOndon,  BUO^  and  to  no  oUier  person  aad  to  ■»•«■« 
address. 
No.  14S6w— Vol.  LV.  Tbibd  SsaiBS. 
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with  France,  our  horticultural  neishbourB  there  have  (made  l^e 
Templ«  Show  the  scene  of  a  special  visit,  and  numbers  of  them 
were  in  evidenee  upon  the  lawns  and  in  the  tente  on  May  30. 
No  better  proof  6f  the  high  ezcellenoe  of  this  show  could  be 
desired  than  that  fact,  that  Continental  horticulturists  attend 
it  in  large  numbers. 

The  meet  permanent  achievement  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  year  was  the  establishment  and  opening  of  the  scienti- 
fic research  laboratories  and  station  in  the  garden  at  WisJey, 
with  the  appointment  of  Mn  F.  J.  Chittenden  as  director.  The 
opening  oenemony  was  performed  by  Lord  Avebury,  and  was 
commensurate  witih  the  importance  of  .  the  occatsion.  The 
Scientific  Committee  has  formed  a  sub-committee  to  watch  and 
report  upon  the  further  progress  of  genetics.  The  one  and  only 
unsatisfactory  undertaking  of  the  R.H.S.  is  its  Colonial  fruit 
shows,  and  these  may  have  t<^  be  discontinued. 

The  two  most  favonred  flowers  of  the  present  time  appear  to 
be  the  Rose  and  the  Sweet  Pea,  though  Violas,  Carnations,  and 
Antirrhijiums  have  each  a  warm  place  in  the  public  eye.  But 
the  National  Rose  Society's  success  is  quite  equal  in  comparison 
to  that  of  the  Royal  Horticultural.  Such  enthusiasm  as  one 
'  may  see  displaved  at  the  Metropolitan  Rose  Show,  and  at  the 
society's  annual  meeting  can  haixily  have  been  surpassed  in  the 
history  of  floriculture.  The  Sweet  Pea,  too,  waves  its 
'^standards"  on  every  hill  and  dale,  and  soon  the  N.S.P.S. 
ought  to  be  announcing  a  thousand  members. 

The  Winter^flowering  Carnation  Sooietv  does  well,  and  is 
evidently  settling  to  its  useful  work;  and  if  one  cannot  say 
that  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  is  opulent  and 
flou rising,  neither  can  one  say  that  its  outlook  is  not  hopeful. 
The  society  is  undergoing     a     mild    transformation,  and  the 

r^stion  that  is  um>ermost  at  present  is  whether  the  exhibitions 
11  be  brought  back  to  Westminster  or  lemain  comparatively 
inaccessible  at  Sydenham.  Much  care  is  akjo  necessary  in  the 
conduct  of  tJbe  society  to  satisfy  the  changing  tastes.  The 
present  management  have  shown  themselves  to  be  alive  to  the 
situation,  ami  they  do  not  shut  their  ears  to  friendly  proposi- 
tions. The  les»er  floricult<iiral  societies  are  struggling  along, 
and  each  does  something  for  the  good  of  the  cause. 

In  Ireland  and  in  Scotland  horticulture  steadily  advances. 
The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland  unhappily  has  not 
yet  captivated  the  public,  but  more  is  being  done  now  in  the 
Sister  Island  to  cultivate  a  love  of  horticulture  than  ever  before. 
Both  Ireland  and  Scotland  have  their  own  gardening  journals 
now,  and  we  hope  they  will  attain  a  high  measure  of  success. 
Our  Scottish  friends,  and  particularly  those  in  Edinburgh,  are 
maintaining  the  best  traditions  of  northern  horticulture.  A 
splendid  and  robust  spirit  of  emulation  and  of  determination  to 
march  right  in  the  front  rank,  pervades  the  general  body  of 
Scottish  gardeners. 

In  the  realm  of  politics  our  calling  has  occupied  attention. 
Some  may  think  that  the  new  Small  Holdings  Act  has  a  very 
d'stant  application  to  gardens  and  gardeners.  We  believe, 
however,  that  the  provisions  of  the  Act  will  be  earnestly  con- 
sidered by  many  gardeners,  esjpecially  those  with  a  little  capital 
and  a  family  of  sturdy  sons.  The  domestic  nat-ure  of  gardening 
service  is  far  from  being  agreeable  to  manv,  and  as  the  new 
small  holdings  ofiFer  fficilities  for  market  gardening  and  le  petite 
culturcy  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  numbers  or  experienced 
horticulturists  are  anxiously  awaiting  developments  in  this 
direction.  Let  them  go  in  and  rejuvenate  the  free  and  happy 
country  life  of  Old  England  1 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  deserves  both  praise  and  blame. 
The  excellent,  temperate  and  thoroughly  reasonable  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  Governmental  Fruit  Committee  in 
1906  have,  apparently,  been  cosily  pigeon-holed.  /This  really  is 
tco  bad.  -Officialdom  will  not  be  moved ;  and  criticism  and  per- 
suasion are  unavailing. 

A  great  deal  of  unnecessary  fuss  has  been  made  over  the 
American  Gooseberry  mildew,  and  the  Board  of  Agriculture  was 
advised  by  a  scientific  expert  to  issue  an  Order  for  the  total 
destruction  without  compensation  of  all  infected  or  suspected 
bushes.  Naturally,  such  heroic  and  vandalistic  measures  were 
too  remarkable  to  be  taken  seriously;  and  as  the  growers  in 
Evesham  and  elsewhere  resolutely  refused  to  execute  the  Order, 
the  Board  substituted  a  new  regulation  of  a  less  drastic  nature, 
namely,  to  prune  oflf  and  burn  the  mildewed  shoots  of  Goose- 
berries. But  the  practical  outcome  of  this  scare  has  been  the 
Diseases  and  Insect  Pests  Act,  which  has  come  into  operation. 
Afforestation  as  a  State  measure  is  still  nnapproached. 

Gardening  as  a  subject  for  the  boys  at  rural  elementary 
schools  has  been  widely,  almost  universally  adopted ;  and  school 
teachers  are  placing  themselves  in  the  hands  of^  County  Coun- 
cil instructors  for  theoretical  and  practical  training  in  horti- 
culture. The  Cheshire  County  Council  have  seen  the  advisa- 
bility of  offering  scholarships  to  teachers,  tenable  at  the  County 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural  College  at  Holmes  Chapel,  and 
twenty-two  of  these  have  been  awarded. 

A  spirit  of  scientific  investigation,  too,  is  laying  hold  of 
County  Councils,  and  is  being  made  manifest  through  the 
hoiticultural  instructors.    Many  instances  of  its  working  could 


be  published  if  we  had  the  space:  but  at  Wamick,  Chelms- 
ford, Droit wich,  and  other  pJaoes  Known  to  us,  evidence  may 
be  seen.  Nor  can  we  pass  over  the  inspiriting  and  stimulating 
experiments  at  Wobum,  conducted  by  Mr.  Spencer  Pickering. 
Discussions  arising  out  of  the  reports  of  these  have  been  con- 
ducted in  our  pages.  The  "higher  criticism"  of  science  in  these 
economic  investigations  is  fulfilled  by  the  recently  constituted 
Society  of  Economic  Biologists. 

Now  remains  the  melanch<^y  portion  of  our  review.  No 
year  passes  without  the  loss  of  well-known  names  and  per- 
sonalities. Horticulture  mourns  the  disappearance  of  Dr. 
Maxwell  T.  Masters,  editor  of  the  "Gardeners'  Chronicle"; 
Sir  Thomas  Hanbury,  donor  of  Wisley;  Sir  Frederick  Wigan, 
Rev.  Eugene  Bourne,  Dr.  Groves  James  H.  Veitch,  J.  White, 
and  Charles  Jordan.  Young,  middle-aged,  and  the  elderly  Are 
comprised  in  these  few  names. 

Thus  the  year  takes  its  tolls,  but  leaves  us  compensationfi. 
Sometimes  the  vears  that  at  first  appear  undistinguwhed  come 
to  be  acknowledged  afterwards  as  the  seed-time  of  great  things 
of  the  future,  and  that  may  be  so  with  the  year  1907. 


Bud  formation,  which  is  so  universal  in  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, whether  of  higher  or  lower  grades  of  plant  dey^pment, 
is  dnly  found  in  the  animal  kingdom  very  low  down  in  the 
scale,  the  complicated  organisation  of  the  higher 
Buds,  animals  evidently  precluding  it.  We  see,  however, 
rudiments  of  the  power  in  the  fact  that  wounds  heal  up, 
and  in  the  process  replace  the  tissues  destroyed,  which  shows 
that  the  local  cells  around  the  site  of  injury  are  capable  of  ~ 
building  up  and  reinstating  to  a  certain  extent,  though  not  to 
the  extent  of  replacinj^  an  entire  limb,  and  much  less  producing 
a  new  individual.  This  healing  power,  curiously  enough,  seems 
to  be  almost  absent  in  plants.  If  leaves  or  stems  be  wounded^ 
the  wounds  may  callus  or  dry  up,  and  under  special  treatment, 
such  as  that  adopted  with  cuttings,  may  produce  roots,  or, 
as  with  Begonia  leaves,  may  produce  buds  or  bulbils;  but  the 
wound  does  not  merely  fill  up  by  way  of  replacement  or  repair, 
as  with  a  flesh  wound. 

Buds  are,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  incipient  plant  in- 
dividuals, but  vary  in  their  capacity  of  becoming  independent 
of  the  parent.  If  we  examine  a  tree,  we  shall  always  find  an 
incioient  bud  snugly  ensconced  in  the  angle  between  the  base 
of  tne  leafstalk  and  the  supporting  twig.  This  may  develop 
into  a  twig  or  branch  in  the  same  season  as  it  originates,  or 
if  developed  later,  may  remain  as  a  hard  black  t^rojection 
through  the  winter,  and  only  commence  growth  in  tne  spring. 
Buds  may  be  of  two  kinds,  one  producing  leaves  only,  and  the 
other  flowers,  and  which  of  these  forms  it  will  assume  depends 
upon  the  nature  of  the  previous  season,  and  is  predetermined 
thereby.  Buds  of  this  class  possess  no  vestige  of  roots,  since 
they  draw  their  sustenance  from  the  parent  tree,  but  they  are 
capiahle  of  being  used  for  propagation  by  grafting  when,  on 
careful  severance  and  removal,  together  with  a  section  of  the 
under  bark  of  the  parents,  they  are  transferred  to  another 
stock  which  has  been  duly  prepared  for  their  reception,  and 
which  practically  acts  as  foster-mother. 

Buds,  however,  are  not  always  foliar  ones.  They  may  be 
produced  from  the  roots,  or  generated,  as  we  have  seen,  from 
wounds.  This  last  class  of  buds,  however,  usually  termed 
hiilbila,  differs  from  foliar  buds  in  forming  a  root  system^  so 
that  they  do  not  nee<l  to  be  grafted,  but  merely  brought  into 
contact  with  soil  into  which  they  will  then  root.  The  bulbils 
seen  on  many  ferns  are  of  this  clflss,  but  although  these  ap- 
pear on  the  fronds,  and  are  thus  apparently  foliar  ones,  they 
are  not  found  as  a  rule  to  be  axillary,  but  are  most 
excrescent ial,  i.e.,  produced  from  pimple-like  growths  on  \he 
surface  or  on  the  stalks.  A  great  number  of  plants  propagato 
themselves  by  lateral  buds,  which  may  lead  to  a  biinch  of  plants 
on  the  one  hand,  or  by  forming  stolons  may  travel  far  afield 
like  the  Strawberry  or  the  NephnJepis. 

There  are  also  buds  which  differ  matorially  from  thosA  de- 
scribed, being  associated  with  bulbs  and  tubers.  We  have  two 
distinct  classes  of  these  in  the  Tulip  and  the  Potato.  The 
Tulip  bulb  is  a  tnie  bud.  and  if  of  full  sise,  a  flowering  bud. 
Like  the  buds  on  trees,  it  is  formed  at  the  base  of  the  foliage, 
and  is  perfected  by  material  fashioned  in  the  foliage  by  the 
cells,  and  sent  down  to  form  a  resting  bud  for  the  resting  sea- 
son, which  curiously  enough  in  the  Tulip  and  other  spring 
flowering  bulbs,  is  during  the  active  growing  period  of  most 
plants,  the  awakening  occurring  in  the  autumn,  and  continuing 
through  the  winter  unless  hard  frost  prevails.  In  the  Potato, 
we  have  a  like  provision  for  a  dormant  period,  but  on  different 
lines ;  a  bud  being  produced  on  the  root  which,  being  fed  by  i^ 
foliage,  develops  into  a  more  or  less  large  tuber  furmshed  with 
several  buds,  each  one  capable  of  becoming  a  plant  if  removed 
with  a  portion  of  the  attached  tuber  and  planted.  Some  plantjs, 
like  the  Japanese  Anemones,  produce  close! v  associated  buds  m 
profusion,  on  travelling  roots,  on  quite  different  lines  to  the 
widelv  seiMirated  ones  of  the  Strawberry  type;  and  the  Elk's-^  , 
horn  Ferns  (Platycerium)  also  propagato  themselves  by  root-  - 
')id8. — D. 
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Cypripediam  San-ac-ders  tnperbom. 

The  well-known  and  now  f«irJv  common  Cypripedium  insiene 
'Sandertc  has  been  outclasfied.  ihe  improved  form,  or  so^afled 
improved  form,  is  the  one  we  represent  on  this  page,  and  was 
exnibited  at  the  Last  meeting  of  the  Royal  I&rticultural 
Society  by  Norman  C.  Cookson,  Esq.  (garaener,  Mr.  H.  J. 
Chapman),  Oakwood,  Wylam-on-Tyne,  when  an  award  of  merit 
was  oeetowed.  Apart  from  slight  differences  of  form,  the  yellow 
colour  is  deeper  than  in  C.  insigne  Sanderse,  which  was  one  of 
the  parents,  thp  other  being  C.  San-Acteeus.  As  to  the  name, 
we  are  getting  on  in  our  nomenclature  nowadays,  are  we  not  P 

CkBlogyne. 

This  is  a  showy  genus  of  orchids,  distrfbuted  throughout  the 
East;  and  one  of  the  most  popular  is  the  beautiful  C.  cristata 
with  seyei>al  varieties,  the  best  of  which  embrace  Lemoniana 
and  alba.  The  piseudo-bulbs  are  carried  on  a  creeping 
rhisome,  which  necessitates  a  long  receptacle  for  tnose 
that  cannot  be  conveniently  guided  round  the  top  of  an 
ordinary  flower  pot  or  pan.  T^vo  plicate  leaves  are 
borne  by  each  bulb,  and  the  flower  scapes  are  generally 
produced  from  the  centre  of  the  new  growth.  Some  of 
these  spikes  are  pendulous,  as  in  the  case  of  Dayana, 
Massangeana  and  others,  which  present  a  pretty  sight 
when  hung  from  the  roof,  where  they  are  seen  to  full 
advantage. 

Cultural  DsTAiLa.— The  majority  are  of  easy  cul- 
tare,  and  with  few  exceptions  reouire  the  conditions  of 
intermediate  house.  Where  a  collection  is  grown,  some 
will  be  more  or  less  active  throughout  the  year,  and  for 
this  reason  the  repotting  or  top-dressing  must  take  place 
at  intervals  whenever  a  plant  is  ready.  As  with  all 
other  orchids,  it  is  advisable  to  watcn  for  new  ix>ots 
before  commencing  operations,  and  directly  these  are 
observed  then  the  repotting  must  be  done  at  once.  If 
this  rule  is  strictly  carried  out  success  is  partially  as- 
sured. 

For  those  possessing  a  pendulous  habit  of  flowering, 
pans  or  teak  wood  baskets  ought  to  be  chosen,  but  for 
others  these  are  not  essential.  The  compost  most  suit- 
able for  Coelogynes  consists  of  fibrous  peat  and  fresh 
sphagnum  moss  in  equal  parts,  pressed  moderately  firm, 
and  when  giving  a  shift  arrange  the  plant  in  such  a  way 
that  it  will  go  for  another  two  or  three  years  without 
disturbance  beyond  X)erhapB  a  little  re-surfacing.  The 
watering  is  also  an  important  factor,  especially  until 
they  become  established,  when  a  copious  supply  may  be 
given  till  the  season's  growth  is  matured ;  aJFterwards 
a  rest  is  allowed  for  a  few  weeks,  decreasing  the  amount 
of  water  and  lowering  the  temperature  a  few  decrees. 
After  such  treatment  they  start  away  again  with  re- 
newed vigour,  when  a  moist  buoyant  atmosphere  should 
be  the  rule. 

Selection  of  Varieties.— On  January  11,  1906,  we 
figured  a  grand  specimen  of  C.  ocellata  maxima,  and 
remarked  upon  its  rare  beauty  and  floriferousness ;  now 
I  add  a  few  more    names   from    this    useful  group  of 
orchids.       C.  scraminifolia  is  a  free  flowering  subject, 
and  forms  a  graceful  plant  when  not  in  bloom.      The 
quaint  C^pandurata  is  always  admitted  whenever  seen  in 
flower.     The  sepals  and  petals  of  its  large  blooms  are 
pale  green,  and  the  greenish  lip  is  blotched  and  veined 
with  black.     C.  speciosa  is  largely  grown,  and  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note -that  a  hybrid  known  as  Calmani  has 
been  raised  between  this  species  and  cristata.       It  is 
fairly  intermediate,  and  certainly  is  an  acquisition  to 
the    genus.     A    very    fine   one    of    recent  introduction    is  C. 
L*awrenceana,  which  will  be  widely  grown  when  OBobidists  be- 
come better  acquainted  with  its  worth,  C.  asperafca,  a  plant  of 
Ng  dimensions,  with  fairly  large  blossoms,  completes  our  I'st 
for  the  present.     It  makes  a  nice  specimen  at  all  seasons,  the 
bold  foliage  rendering  it  suitable  for  arranging  w^ith  other  sub- 
jects in  the  show  houses.— T.  Anstiss. 


Hardy  Plant  Notes. 


plentiful  or  scarce,  it  imisrt>  be  said  that  their  golden  floww^s  are 
everywhere  appreciated,  and  they  have  a  fair  share  of  the 
affections  of  those  who  like  the  golden  yellow  composites  of  a 
habit  distinct  from  that  of  the  Sunflowers  and  their  allies, 
which  are  so  plentiful  in  autumn.  It  is  also  to  the  credit  or 
the  most  of  the  Leopard's  Banes  that  they  flower  in  spring,  and 
give  us  then  a  bloom  of  a  character  none  too  common  at  that 
season. 

Of  the  species  known  to  botanists  oiily  a  few  are  in  commerce, 
and  even  these  are  confused  in  their  nomenclature^  especiallv 
where  the  species  caucasicum  and  austriacum  are  concerned, 
these  being  among  the  earliest  to  bloom.  Of  these  I  prefer  D. 
caucasicum,  which  is  neater  and  not  so  coarse  as  D.  austriacum, 
and  an  equally  good  spring  flowerer,  coming  in  from  March  in 
ordinary  seasons.  These  two,  although  oHen  confounded  in 
gardens,  can  easily  be  distinguished  by  D.  caucasicum  having 
smooth  leaves, •  while  those  or  D.  austriacum  are  rather  hairy. 
The  height  is  no  criterion,  as  so  much  depends  upon  the  soil, 
and  I  have  had  these  from  6in  to  9in  high,  as  well  as  up  to 
almost  18in.     G.  austriacum  is,  however,  taller  as  a  rule. 

D.  Column{e>  again,  is  most  variable,  but  it  is  more  like  D. 
caucasicum,  although  having  smaller  leaves  and  flowers.  Years 
ago  I  purehased  it  on  the  laith  of  its  never  being  more  than 
6in  high,  but  I  soon  discovered  that  when  established  it  would 
grow  quite  as  tall  as  D.  caucasicum.     D.  glaciale  is  often  sold 


The  Leopard*!  Banes  (Doronieiimt). 

Among  the  •easiest  to  cultivate  of  all  our  good  border  flowers 
we  may  rank  the  Doronicums,  or  Leopard^s  Banes,  some  of 
which  are  comparatively  common  plants  in  many  districts, 
while  in  some  others  they  are  but  fittle  cultivated.     Whether 


Cypripedium  San-ac-derae  superbum. 

as  D.  Clusi,  and  has  also  been  known  as  Arnica  Clusi.  It  grows 
about  a  foot  high,  and  has  solitary  flowers  on  the  stem,  and 
flowers,  later  than  the  foregoing.  D.  orphanidis  is  another 
summer  bloomer,  and  grows  from  18in  to  30in  high  in  ordinary 
soil.  It  is  one  which  may  be  omitted,  without  much  loss,  as 
also  may  be  the  scarce  native,  D.  pardalianches,  a  coarse 
grower,  flowering  in  jipring  and  sometimes  being  3ft  high.  It 
is  quite  surpassed  by  the  following,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  border  plants  we  have.     This  is  the  superior  form  of  D. 

glantagineum,  known  as  excelsum,  and  sometimes  as  Harpur 
Ire  we  and  draytonense.  It  blooms  in  both  spring  and  autumn, 
and  in  suitable  soils  is  in  bloom  for  months  at  a  stretch.  It  is 
a  truly  handsome  plant,  growing  sometimes  as  much  as  5ft 
high,  and  in  strong  soils  reaching  even  to  nearly  6ft. 

All  of  these  Doronicums  grow  much  stronger  in  a  good  soil, 
but  the  dwarfer  spring  varieties  will  bloom  more  profusely  and 
be  neater  in  a  ratner  dry  one;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  to  do 
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jaBtice  to  the  taller  forms,  thev  rnuBt  have  a  good  aoil,  well 
enriched  with  manure.  In  sncn  thej  aasume  greater  yigour 
and  the  flowers  are  much  finer.  Were  one  confined  to  two 
Leopard's  Banes  these  would  be  caucasicnm  and  plantacineum 
excelsum,  as  representing  both  the  dwarf  and  the  tall.  The 
D<Mx>nicums  are  generally  increased  by  diyision  at  almost  any 
time  of  the  year,  saye  in  the  dead  of  winter  j  but  they  can  also 
be  raised  from  seeds.  Under  the  name  of  Miss  Mason  a  yarietv 
is  offered  hv  some,  but  I  haye  no  information  about  it  which 
would  enable  me  to  say  anything  about  it  in  the  meantime.  A 
small  plant  is^  however,  in  my  ^rden,  so  that  I  may  be  able  to 
report  upon  it  by-and-by.  It  is* not  unlikely  that  it  may  be 
an  old  plant  under  a  new  name 8.  Abnott. 


• ^^^ 

Rock  and  Alpine  Sbrobs. 

Dwarf  Hypeiionmt. 

These  are  among  the  best  and  brightest  plants  for'  the  rock 
garden,  and  fortunately  no  difficulty  atteiMls  the  cultivation  of 
the  majority.  An  open  sunny  iMsition  in  well-drained  soil 
suits  them  admirably.  The  hairy  leaved  species,  H.  tomentosum, 
should  have  a  fairly  dry  position,  and  be  protected  bj^  an  over- 
hanging stone,- which  wiU  ward  off  excessive  moisture  in  winter. 
The  ooirecti<Ni  at  Glasnevin  b  fairly  comprehensive,  and  includes 
the  following: — 

H.  segyptiacum,  an  erect  habited  species,  with  rather  small 
glaucous  leaves  and  small  yellow  flowers  produced  towards  the 
ends  of  the  shoots. 

H.  coris,  a  charming  species  from  the  Levant,  stems  erect 
and  wiry)  leaves  narrow,  flowers  large  end  bright  yellow ;  total 
height  4ui  to  6in. 

H.  crenuktum,  an  interesting  little  plant  from  Cilicia.  The 
margins  of  the  leaves  give  the  specific  name,  and  the  flowers  are 
of  medium  siae;  habit  rather  decumbent. 

H.  empetrifolium,  usually  from  6in  to  12in  high,  but  in 
Wicklow  and  other  favoured  localities  becoming  a  Skruh  18in 
to  24in  and  over.  Stems  erect  end  wiry :  leaves  shorter  than 
in  H.  coris  j  flowers  fairly  Urge,  treely  produced,  bright  yellow. 

H.  fragile,  perhaps  the  best  of  all  for  the  rockery ;  shoots 
woody,  giving  rise  to  numerous  branchlets.  which  are  thickly 
clothed  with  narrow  glaucous  leaves.  The  flowers  are  profusely 
borne,  bright  yellow  and  fairly  large.  If  planted  on  a  knoll  of 
the  rockery  where  the  shoots  can  hang  down,  a  very  fine  effect 
is  obtained.  Even  in  winter  this  species  is  desirable,  being 
evergreen,  and  owing  to  the  large  number  of  young  shoots  pro- 
duced annually,  always  looks  neat  and  well  fumisbed. 

H.  humifusum,  though  a  native  plant,  is  yet  quite  worth  its 
place  in  the  garden.  The  shoots  are  prrostrate,  and  the  leaves 
bright  green,  forming  quite  a  carpet,  st^idded  with  fine  golden 
yellow  flowers. 

H.  Kotchyanum,  a  useful  little  species  from  Syria,  ^^b  far 
as  I  have  seen  not  exceeding  din  to  4in,  and  bearing  the  usual 
yellow  flowers. 

H.  nummularium,  a  Pyrenean  species,  growing  about  6in 
high,  bearing  rather  round  leaves  on  short  stalks,  and  produc- 
ing racemes  of  clear  yellow  flowers. 

H.  oJympioum,  a  handsome  speciee,  attaining  a  height  of 
12in  or  more  in  this  district.  Xeaves  glaucous  and  lance 
shaped,  flowers  not  so  abundant  as  in  some  other  species,  but 
ku*ger  and  very  effective.  H.  olympicum  v.  angusti folium  is 
equally  desirable,  the  leaves  being  rather  longer  and  narrower 
than  m  the  type. 

H.  origanifolium,  now  called  H.  rhodopeum,  is  a  distinct 
dwarf  soecies  from  Macedonia.  The  leaves  are  sufficiently 
describea  in  the  specific  name. 

H.  polyphyllum  is  a  neat  little  Cilician  species,  producing 
numerous  slender  shoots  from  a  woody  base.  The  flowers  are 
produced  several  together  at  the  ends  of  the  shoots. 

H.  repens  is  fairly  common  in  good  collections,  and  forms 
a  neat  and  pretty  object  on  the  rockery.  The  shoots  are 
clothed  with  narrow  leaves,  and  as  the  specific  name  implies, 
follow  the  ground  line  more  or  less  closely ;  flowers  produced  in 
racemes. 

H.  Richeri,  an  interesting  £uroi>ean  species  of  erect  habit, 
shoots  rather  sparsely  clothed  with  glaucous  leaves,  aiMl  bear- 
ing medium  sized  flowers  in  a  branched  inflorescence. 

H.  tomentosum  is  a  charming  little  subject  from  the  Medi- 
terranean region,  well  worth  some  care  in  the  selection  of  a  site. 
The  leaves  are  quite  hoary,  and  the  flowers  a  pretty  shade  of 
yellow. 

In  the  matter  of  propagation  these  dwarf  species  are  fairly 
accommodating.  A  number  of  them  seed  freely,  affording  e 
ready  means  of  increase,  while  most  of  them  are  readily  pro- 
duced from  cuttings  inserted  in  sandy  soil  in  a  cold  frame  or 
under  a  handlight.  Such  kinds  as  H.  fragile,  which  are  of  a 
distinctly  shrubhy  nature,  may  be  struck  from  young  shoots  in 
summer,  and  again  in  autumn  from  ripened  woody  shoots. 
Thus  by  means  of  seeds,  or  summer  and  autumn  cuttings,  a 
large  stock  of  a  very  interesting  and  ornamental  set  of  plants 
can  be  obtained.— J.  W.  Besant,  Glasnevin. 


NOTES 
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QlmMgow  and  the  Orphan  Fund. 

During  the  course  of  the  social  evening  of  the  Glasgow  Seed 
Trade  Association  (see  page  593)  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  the  local 
hon.  secretary  for  the  Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund,  made  an 
appeal  on  behalf  of  the  orphans,  which  met  with  a  very  hearty 
response,  a  contribution  of  five  guineas  being  the  happy  result. 
— H. 

Potatoaa  foi>  Irish  Small  Holdara. 

The  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  has  issued  a  notice  stating 
that  in  view  of  the  partial  failure  of  the  Potato  crop  and  the 
damage  done  to  the  Oat  crop  by  the  prolonged  wet,  he  has 
decided  to  authorise  boards  of  guardians  to  obtain  supplies  of 
se^  Potatoes  and  seed  Oafs  for  sale  to  occupiers  of  hidings 
valued  at  and  under  £15.  Money  will  be  lent  to  the  guardians 
for  this  purpose,  and  the  price  of  the  seed  will  be  recoverable  in 
two  instalments— the  first  collectable  with  the  rate  for  1909, 
and  the  second  with  the  rate  for  the  following  year.  Notifica- 
tion to  this  effect  has  been  transmitted  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  to  the  guardians  of  all  unions  where  a  possible 
shortage  of  seed  has  been  reported. 

The  liata  Lord  Kelvin. 

In  response  to  a  letter  written  by  us  to  the  late  Lord 
Kelvin's  head  gardener,  we  received  the  following:— I  have  to 
say  that  in  horticultural  matters  Lord  Kelvin  had  a  keen  eye  to 
the  beauty  of  natural  adornments,  and  the  power  through 
them  in  leading  the  thoughts  of  man  into  a  channel  of  purity.  . 
It  may  be  said  that  his  lordship's  mind  was  ccmtinually  moving 
in  some  course  unseen  to  the  outward  eye  of  man,  as  might  be 
judged  from  his  manner  of  walking.  Yet  if  any  alteration  or 
change  was  tq.  be  made  in  the  garden  he  at  once  entered  into 
the  matter  with  enthusiasm  and  good  will.  He  looked  more  to 
the  future  of  a  work  and  its  effects  than  to  the  present.  His 
custom  then  was  to  leave  the  honour  of  finishing  the  work  to 
Lady  Kelvin.  At  the  time  when  many  were  planting  a  tree  in 
commemoration  of  Queen  Victoria's  Diamond  Jubilee,  Lord 
Kelvin  selected  a  Sycamore  seed  while  in  the  cotyledon  stage, 
and  had  it  planted.  He  watched  the  progress  of  growth  or 
that  little  seedling  with  great  interest,  and  no  doubt  with  fed- 
ings  deeply  seated  within  his  humble  and  loving  heart.  His 
lordship,  not  being  out  of  doors  much  of  late,  owing  to  Lady 
Kelvin's  illness,  and  the  state  of  his  own  health,  he,  about  two 
months  ago,  made  a  visit  to  the  tree  so  dear  to  him,  and  gave 
instructions  to  have  a  plate  put  up  with  the  full  history  of  its 
origin,  and  to  be  known  as  "  The  Lord  Kelvin  Sycamore,  in  com- 
memoration of  Queen  Victoria's  Diamond  Jubilee." 

A  WIntaP  Oapdan  for  Mlddlaabrouffh. 

"The  Spectator"  says:  The  first  People's  Winter  Garden 
—not  bedecked  for  the  occasion,  buf  in  its  workaday  attire — 
was  opened  to  the  public  of  Middlesbrough  one  fine  sunshiny 
day  recently,  and  is  meeting  with  remarkable  success.  The 
building,  which  is  centrally  situated,  consists  of  a  commodious 
hall,  well  lighted  and  ventilated,  and  roofed  entirely  with  thick 
ground-glass.  The  hall  is  90ft  long  and  60ft  wide.  It  is  de- 
corated mainly  with  Palms  and  other  plants  and  hanging 
baskets  of  Ferns.  There  are  also  several  small  rooms  and  a 
catering  department,  at  which  no  alcoholic  liquors  are  sold. 
The  body  of  the  hall  is  furnished  with  chairs  and  small  tables, 
various  games,  newspapers,  and  magasines  being  provided.  A 
band  plays  each  night  from  8  to  9.30  o'clock,  and  it  says  some- 
thing for  the  public  spirit  of  Middlesbrough  that  six  local  bands 
have  offered  to  provide  the  music  from  now  till  next  March  at 
merely  nominal  fees  to  cover  expenses.  The  Winter  Garden  is 
open  on  Sunday.  The  expense  of  clearing  the  site  and  erecting 
the  building  has  been  borne  by  Sir  Hugh  Bell,  and  a  sum  of 
£690  a  year  for  three  years  has  been  subscribed  locally  and 
handed  to  Lady  Bell  to  use  in  such  manner  as  she  may  desire. 
A  charge  of  one  penny  is  made  for  admission,  and  it  is  intended 
to  make  the  scheme  financially  self-supporting.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  scheme  is  vested  entirely  in  Lady  Bell's  hands. 
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Richmond  and  th«  B.O.A. 

The  annuAl  meeting  of  the  Richmond  (Surrey)  and  District 
branch  cf  the  British  Cktrdeners^  Association  was  held  on  Tues- 
day evening,  December  17,  in  the  Wesleyan  School,  Evelyn 
Road,  Richmond.  Mr.  G.  H.  Sage  was  in  the  chair.  Mr.  E. 
Hawes,  the  treasurer,  was  also  present.  The  secretary  reported 
~  that  twenty-five  new  members  had  joined  the  branch  during  the 
year,  making  a  total  membership  of  fifty-seven.  The  financial 
position  of  the  branches  was  considered.  A  resolution  passed 
on  this  subject  is  to  be  forwarded  to  the  executive  council.  The 
number  of  the  committee  was  increased  from  eight  to  twelve, 
with  Mr.  W.  B.  Little,  21,  Haverfield  Gardens,  Kew,  as 
secretary. 

The  Blpd  Soolaty**  Calandap. 
The  Royal  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Birds,  3,  Hanover 
Square,  London,  W.,  which  accomplishes  such  useful  practical 
work  in  oaring  for  British  birds,  have  sent  us  a  delightfully 
pretty  calendar  for  1908.  The  calendar  is  printed  upon  the 
front,  and  through  an  oval,  cut  therein,  a  coloured  figure  ap- 
pears of  the  rare  Greenland  falcon.  The  following  stanza  is 
also  found — 

'*  Birds— birdB  I    ve  are  beautifnl  things, 
With  your  earth- treading  feet  and  your  olond-oleaving  wings ; 
Where  shall  man  wander,  and  where  shall  he  dwell, 
Beautifnl  birds,  that  ye  oome  not  as  well." 

A  Branoh  of  Dr.  Lindley'a  Family. 

A  recent  issue  of  the  "News  and  Observer"  (U.S.A.)  devotes 
oonsiderabJo  space  to  an  illustrated  history  of  the  development 
of  the  Pomona  Nurseries  of  J.  Van  Lindley.  These  nurseries 
were  established  in  1866  and  incorporated  in  1899,  and  com- 
prise 1,000  acres  of  land.  For  the  1907-8  trade  there  are  being 
cultivated  400,000  Peaches,  400,000  Apples,  50,000  Peara, 
60,000  Plun»,  100,000  Grape  Vines,  besides  200,000  assorted 
trees,  Vines,  plants,  Roses,  (fee.  Thirty-fivo  thousand  feet  of 
glass  are  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  plants  for  cut  flower 
purposes.  J.  Van  Lindley,  who  is  now  sixty-eigiht  years  of 
age,  belongs  to  an  old  Southern  family  of  English  ancestry, 
one  branch  of  which  claims  the  botanist  and  horticulturist, 
Dr.  John  Lindley.  The  family  first  settled  in  North  Carolina  in 
1748.  J.  Van  Lindley  was  born  in  Monrovia,  Morgan  County, 
Pa.,  his  parents  going  to  the  present  location  when  the  boy  was 
three  years  of  age.  His  father,  Joshua  Lindley,  was  a  well- 
known  fruit  grower  and  nurseryman,  and  the  son  received 
his  early  tmining  on  the  establishment.  When  the  Civil  War 
broke  out,  Mr.  Lindley  joined  the  Northern  forces,  serving  with 
the  regular  cavalry  of  Missouri.  At  the  close  of  hostilities  he 
returned  home,  re-established  the  firm  of  John  Lindley  and 
Son  in  1866,  and  carried  on  the  business  as  the  New  Garden 
Nursery.  In  1877  Mr.  Lindley  became  sole  proprietor  of  the 
Pomona  Nurseries,  which  under  his  able  management  have 
developed  to  their  present  extensive  dimensions. 

PFoapaota  of  tha  Fpanoo-Bpitlsh  Bzhlbltlon 

At  a  meeting  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  Mr. 
Charles  Charlton  (chairman  of  the  council)  gave  an  address  on 
the  Franco-British  Exhibition  of  1908.  There  was, a  large 
attendance,  presided  over  by  Mr.  Stanley  Machin,  deputy- 
chairman.  In  the  course  of  his  address  Mr.  Charlton  referred 
at  some  length  to  the  conception  of  the  idea  of  the  exhibition, 
the  cordial  support  it  had  received  from  King  Edward  and  the 
President  of  the  French  Republic,  and  the  present  stage  the 
venture  had  reached.  One-half  of  the  space  of  the  exhibition 
would  be  occupied  by  French  exhi^^its,  which  would  be  more 
extensive  than  that  country  ha&  ever  displayed  at  any  exhibi- 
tion outside  Paris.  The  Colonies  of  both  countries  would  be 
largely  represented,  and  the  amount  to  be  spent  by  the  British 
Colonies  would  reach  a  total  of  £160,000.  The  Indian  Govern- 
ment, moreover,  had  voted  £15,000.  Horticulture,  agriculture, 
&c.,  would  be  represented;  and  so  far  as  the  general  exhibits 
were  concerned^  the  resources  and  capacities  of  the  two 
couiitries  were,  in  the  main,  so  widely  divergent  that  the  ex- 
hibition might  be  considered  non-competitive  from  a  business 
point  of  view.  He  had,  therefore,  no  hesitation  in  appealing 
with  the  utmost  confidence  to  the  leaders  of  British  industry  to 
support  the  exhibition  to  the  fuU.  The  exhibition  would  not  be 
a  fair,  and  all  trumpery  side-shows  would  be  oooispicuous  by 
their  absence.  Naturally,  amusements  would  be  provided,  and 
especially  music— the  best  which  both  countries  could  produce. 


Baokanham  Oardanapa. 

On  December  13,  Mr.  H.  Slaughter,  under  gardener  jit 
Eccleshill  Gardens,  Beckenham,  Kent,  read  a  carefully  com- 
piled paper  on  **  Carnations."  A  good  discussion  followed,  and 
Mr.  Slaughter  was  heartily  thanked,  and  it  waa  the  unanimous 
desire  of  the  meeting  that  he  receive  the  special  certificate  of 
the  society  for  his  paper.  Mr.  Trowell,  Fairlight  Gardens,  was 
awarded  a  ''special"  for  im  excellent  stand  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums.— T.  C. 

**Mu«hPooma  and  How  to  Opow  Them." 

This  little  handbook  of  44  jMtges  has  lately  been  sent  to  as. 
The  author  is  the  well-known  cultivator  of  Mushixx>ms  for  sale, 
Mr.  John  F.  Barter,  Napier  Road,  Wembley,  R.S.O.,  Middle- 
sex, who  sells  the  book  at  Is.  2d.  post  free.  Mr.  Barter's  name 
is  a  household  word,  and  though  now  his  business  is  great  and 
prosperous,  he  began  in  quite  a  humble  way.  His  earlier  suc- 
cesses were  detailed  in  Wright's  "Mushrooms  for  the  Million," 
which  ran  through  seven  editions,  but  that  boc^  having  been 
allowed  to  drop  out  of  circulation,  and  the  demand  for  a  work 
remaining  keen,  Mr.  Barter  fulfils  the  need.    Though  a  very 


Garden  OrnamenU:  A  Ruin  Arch. 

simple,  and  by  no  means  a  thoroughly  exhaustive  work,  we  can 
yet  predict  a  ready  sale  for  it.  The  work  is  nicely  illustrated, 
and  if  the  details  are  closely  followed,  growers  even  with  little 
or  no  experience  should  obtain  success. 


-H#^ 


Garden  OrnamentSr 


We  do  not  propose  to  recommend  the  iiidiscriminate  emplcMr- 
ment  of  "ruins"  in  garden  scenery—not  like  Kent  of  the 
early  Georgian  period  whose  predilections  in  this  respect  have 
won  for  him  the  criticism  and  satire  of  venerations.  But  there 
are  places  and  occasions  where  a  **ruin  "  may  very  fittingly  be 
erected  as  a  professed  ornamental  feature  of  a  garden  or  its 
grounds.  The  ruin  arch  in  the  picture  is  artificial,  yet  it  looks 
very  real  and  very  pretty  too.  In  this  case  there  is  an  opening 
between  high  banks,  and  we  are  not  sure  that  the  banks  were 
not  also  artificial.  At  any  rate,  in  onler  to  add  variety, 
and  to  thoroughly  divide  two  portions  of  the  ground,  this  arch 
was  made.  The  top  is  fairly  broad— perhaps  6ft.  and  there  is 
root-room  for  Iv^  and  small  overhanging  shrubs;  while  the 
upper  banks  on  either  side  are  also  planteoT  While  mentioning 
ruins,  many  readers  who  have  been  to  Gunnersbury  House  will 
recall  Mr.  Hudson's  wall  garden,  with  its  dummy  windows  and 
other  additions,  now  ail  well  covered  with  suitable  plants.  This 
was  made  a  few  years  ago,  and  is  quite  one  of  the  oest  features 
of  these  excellent  gardens.  The  appearance,  nevertheless,  is 
exactly  like  that  of  a  weather-beaten  crumbling  wall,  upon 
which  beautiful  plants  have  fastened  and  are  flourishing. ~ 
A.  N. 
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Garden  Apprentices.'' 


Rose,    Claire  Jacquier. 

Mr.  Geo.  Carpenter,  The  Gardens,  West  Hall,  By  fleet, 
Surrey,  in  sending  the  photograph  which  we  reproduce,  writes: 
*'  The  Rose  k  planted  by  the  wall  of  the  bothy,  but  growing  so 
very  strongly,  some  of  its  shoots  were  trained  upon  a  neigh- 
bouring standard  Holly  tree.  This  year  it  was  a  beautiful 
sight,  and  looked  like  a  very  large  standard  Rose.*'  The  Ro«€ 
CEiire  Jacquier  bears  clusters  of  pale  tea-coloured  or  creamy 
flowers,  and  m  a  vigorous  climber. 

Manuring  Roses. 

During  last  spring  I  gave  a  portion  of  my  Rose  bed  a  dress- 
ing with  Tonk's  formulae,  as  recommended  in  "Iiose«,"  by 
T.  W.  Sanders.  Another  part  had  the  .<ajne  dressing  minus 
sulphate  of  iron ;  a  third  lot  a  dressing  without  sulphate  of  iron 
ana  sulphate  of  magnesia,  while  another  lot  were  dressed  with 
Clay's  fertiliser,  and  I  found  that  Tonk's  formula  gave  de- 
cidedly best  blooms;  Clay's  gave  good  results  also,  but  the 
plants  were  more  prone  to  mildew.— R.  C. 

"Gardens  of  Roses." 

At  the  Horticultural  Club  Mr.  George  Gordon  gave  a 
lecture  under  the  above  title,  illustrating  it  by  a  lar^e 
number  of  charming  photographic  slides  from  photos  taken 
mainly  by  himself.  Standard  Roses  in  their  b&st  form,  as 
grown  in  Kew  Gardens,  were  displayed,  and  emphasis  placed 
upon  the  necessity  of  the  grafts  being  effected  upon  young 
stocks,  and  not  upon  old  and  bark  bound  ones;  and'  as  a 
relief  to  their  somewbat  stiff  and  artificial  appearance  when 
grown  by  t-hemselves,  several  slides  were  shown  ip  which  they 
were  picturesquely  associated  with  dwarf  Roses  with  greatly 
improved  effect.  A  series  of  pergolas  were  shown  in  conjunc- 
tion with  arches  on  various  lines,  over  which  some  magnificent 
specimens  of  the  up-to-date  rambling  types  of  Roses  aispla^^ed 
tnemselves  to  the  utmost  advantage,  while  some  of  the  slides 
demonstrated  that  many  of  the  old  types  still  held  their  own 
among  the  elite.  The  finest  effect  is  invariably  obtained  when 
natural  ^<fwth  was  permitted,  and  pruning  entirely  confined  to 
the  elimination  of  otd,  weakly,  and.  useless  wood. 

S(Hne  grand  specimens  of  pillar  Roses  were  shown,  several 
modes  of  obtaining  fine  effects  in  this  direction  by  simple 
means  being  exhibited.  Roses  on  walls  were  also  touched  upon, 
and  the  disadvantages  of  one-sided  illumination  and  risk  of 
,  drought  induced  by  such  positions  were  pointed  out  as  being 
the  cause  of  many  failures,  drought  especially ;  and  cases  were 
cited  in  which  a  thorough  drenching  in  critical  dry  seasons  had 
resulted  in  re-establishment  of  vi^your  and  exuberant  flowering. 
Many  of  the  pictures  were  taken  in  Kew  Gardens,  and  in  every 
case  demonstrated  both  good  taste  and  skilful  culture  amid 
picturesque  surroundings.  Naturally  tlie  beauty  of  the  scenes 
depicted  even  in  monochrome  evoked  an  ardent  wish  that  colour 
photography  were  more  advanced,  or  more  available  for  lan- 
tern illustration ;  but  even  despite  this,  the  innumerable  white 
and  light  tinted  varieties  of  tne  Rose  came  out  with  wonder- 
fully good  effect. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton,  one  of  our  chief  authorities  on 
the  Rose,  started  the  subsequent  discussion  by  oonfinninf]: 
fully  the  lecturer's  remarks.  He  pointed  out  that  the  word 
"climbing  "  in  connection  with  Roses  was  entirely  misplace<l, 
as  none  had  really  a  climbing  habit  proper,  but  merely  spread 
and  intermingled  with  othei*  plants  by  virtue  of  redundant 
growth ;  and  the  more  this  was  encouraged  the  better  the  dis- 
play of  bloom.  One  drawback  to  most  of  the  brilliant  rambling 
tribe  was  that  they  only  bloomed  for  a  comparatively  shoit 
period,  and  it  should  consequently  be  the  aim  of  the  rosarian 
to  obtain  perpetual  bloomers,  such  as  we  so  happily  possess  in 
other  sections.  Another  point  was  the  essential  of  maintainins: 
the  perfume  so  characteristic  of  the  Rose,  the  finest,  form  o7 
flower  falling  far  short  of  perfection  if  odourless.  Mr.  George 
Munro  having  proposed  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Gordon, 
Sir  Albert  Rolfit  seconded  this  most  heartily,  emphasising  the 
necessity  of  proper  cultoire,  and  the  supply  of  needful  plant 
food  in  order  to  obtain  the  finest  flowers  and  best  effect.  Refer- 
ring to  a  visit  to  the  Danubian  Rose-growing  districts  of  Bul- 
garia, where  thousands  of  acres  were  devoted  to  Rose  culture, 
and  the  renowned  attar  of  Roses  was  produced,  he  passecl 
round  a  tiny  bottle  of  this  precious  scent,  wherein  the  perfume 
of  a  myriad  Roses  was  concentrated  into  a  few  precious  and 
costly  drops.  The  beautiful  effect  of  Roses  grown  on  low 
trellises  was  also  pointed  out.  Needless  to  say  the  vote  of 
thanks  was  passed  with  acclamation.— C.  T.  D. 


The  present  time  is  one  of  the  most  important  perioda  in 
the  history  of  horticulture  from  a  professional  gardener's  point 
of  view.  In  the  near  future  it  will  have  to  be  decided  wjiether 
^rdeners  are  to  be  accorded-  a  position  proportionate  to  the 
importance  of  their  occupation,  with  remuneration  that  will 
compensate  for  the^  many  yeans  of  arduous  mental  and  phy«oal 
training  required  before *they  are  considered  fully  capable.  Thjs 
crisis  has  been  brought  about  by  the  institution  of  the  British 
Gardeners'  A^-sociation,  which  has  been  formed  to  forward  the 
interests  of  gardeners,  and  to  protect  employers  from  untrained 
or  badly  trained  men.  It  is  hoped  that  many  evils  will  be  re- 
moved, and  all  gardeners  shouW  put  their  shoulders  to  the 
wheel,  so  that  satisfactory  results  may  crown  the  efforts  of 
those  who  are  working  for  the  cause. 

Many  evils  have  arisen  through  the  short-sighted  policy  of 
jjjardeners  themselves,  and  it  is  high  time  that  a  commencement 
was  made  towards  setting  their  house  in  order.  The  subjects 
complained  about  are  many  and  varied,  and  I  have  selected 
the  following  as  l>earing  directly  on  the  matter  under  con- 
sideration:— I.— The  absence  of  any  systematic  method  of  deal- 
ing with  the  supply  of  gardeners  and  their  early  training. 
II. —The  supplv  of  gardeners  being  greater  than  the  demavd. 
111.— The  number  of  untramed  or  partially  trained  men  who 
pose  as  gardeners.,  IV.— The  long  period  which  elapses  be- 
tween the  commencement  of  a  gardener's  career  and  his  being 
able  to  obtain  more  than  a  bare  living  wage.  V.— Low  wages. 
VI.— Ix>ng  hours. 

It  appear-v  to  me  that  all  these  are  governed  by  the  first, 
that  is,  **  The  absence  of  any  systematic  method  of  dealing 
with  the  supply  and  early  training,"  and  that  demands  our 
most  serious  consideration  before  we  can  hope  to  remedy  other 
matters.  At  the  present  time  there  are  far  too  many  "  back 
doors  "  by  wliich  a  man  may  enter  the  gardeners'  ranks,  and 
until  some,  or  all  of  these,  are  closed,  we  cannot  hope  to  do 
any  permanent  good.  It  is  through  these  doors  being  thrown 
so  widely  open  that  the  supp'y  of  gardeners  exceeds  the  de- 
mand, that  there  are  so  many  badly  trained  men  about,  that 
such  a  long  period  elapses  during  which  a  gardener  is  working 
for  a  mere  pittance,  tnat  he  obtains  low  wages  so  often  when 
appointed  to  a  head  situation,  and  that  he  has  to  work  a  greater 
number  of  hours  per  week  than  other  men. 

Unfortunately  there  is  no  law  to  prevent  an  untrained  man 
calling  himself  a  gardener,  consequently  the  garden  labourer, 
cowman,  pigman,  groom,  window-cleaner,  or  odd-man  often 
call   themselves  gardeners  rather   than  by   their  right  names. 


*  "  Joarnal  of  the  British  Gardeners'  Association,"  Auarusfc,  1907 
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Whilst  it  is  freely  admitted  thiat  many  of  these  men  i)erform 
some  kinds  of  garden  work  with  ability,  they  have  no  rig)it  to 
the  name  of  gardener,  and  are  by  no  means  competent  to  take 
charge  of  a  garden.  Yet  it  is  such  men  as  these  that  we  have 
to  contend  against,  for  they  commonly  obtain  positions  at  a 
lower  rate  of  wages  than  a  trained  man  wouM  accept.  They 
not  infr€>quently  fail  to  give  satisfaction  to  their  employer, 
who  straightway  abuses  gardeners  in  general,  whereas  he  has 
only  been  employing  a  labourer. 

The  great  thing  to  aim  at  is  to  increase  the  gulf  between 
gardeners  and  garden  labourers,  and  to  do  this  it  may  be  neees- 
Bary  to  form  a  branch  of  the  B.G.A.  for  the  latter  men.  To 
succeed  with  this  division  and  to  dose  the  **biack  doors*'  it 
will  be  absolutely  necessary  to  revive  the  system  of  apprentice- 
ship which  has  been  sadly  neglected  of  late  yeans,  and  make 
dvery  boy  who  wishes  to  become  a  gardener  serve  for  a  fixed 
period.  There  are  difficulties  in  the  way,  but  they  oouW  be 
surmounted.  If  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  had  taken 
the  matter  in  hand  when  the  examination  system  was  adopted 
a  great  amount  of  good  misht  have  been  done  for  professional 
gardeners,  but  anyone  is  allowed  to  enter  and  it  is  impossible 
to  judge  a  gardener's  ability,  as  school  boys  and  girls  and 
school  teachers  who  are  used  to  theoretical  work, -though  they 
have  never  done  more  than  play  at  gardening^  usually  obtain 
the  premier  positions  on  paper.  Had  the  RlS.S.  insisted  on 
professional  gardeners  serving  an  apprenticeship  and  set  a 
suitable  examination  for  those  apprentices  to  pass,  a  lasting 
benefit  would  have  resulted.  As  tliis  chance  has  been  missed 
by  the  R.H.S.  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  B.G.A.  will  take  the  matter 
up  seriously. 

If,  however,  we  are  to  make  it  so  much  more  difficult  to 
become  a  gardener  and  wish  to  insist  on  the  men  general  y 
being  better  trained,  the  conditions  of  life  must  be  changed 
toOj  an<d  men  must  be  able  to  obtain  higher  remuneration  for 
their  services.  They  must  also  receive  better  instruction  during 
their  early  days,  and  should,  in  fact,  be  taught  in  five  years 
what  frequently  takes  twice  as  long  now.  At  the  present  time 
bo3rs  have  usually  to  learn  their  work  in  a  very  haphazard 
manner,  too  often  they  are  left  to  men  who  themselves  have 
never  been  prpperly  trained,  consequently  after  five  or  six 
years*  work  they  are  still  poorly  informed  in  gardening  matters ; 
hence  low  wages  and  working  for  experience.  This,  to  the 
employer  of  a  liarge  number  of  men,  may  be  an  advantage,  as 
he  can  get  six  or  eight  youn^  men  for  low  wages,  huddle  them 
together  into  a  bothy,  keeping  a  head  man  and  foreman  to 
supervise  their  work ;  but  it  is  not  the  way  to  form  really  good 
gardeners.  If  large  numbers  of  men  are  employed  on  a  place 
tne  youns  journeymen  gardeners  should  be  limited  and  their 
places  ta^en  by  garden  labourers,  but  it  should  be  required 
that  the  journeymen  are  really  well  trained. 

To  secure  this  happy  result  the  number  of  apprentices,  even 
in  large  establishments,  should  be  limited,  ana  their  training 
must  be  supervised  by  the  head  gardener  or  foreman.  At  pre- 
sent a  garden  boy  has  a  considerable  amount  of  inferior  work : 
with  an  apprentice  this  shotfld  not  be  allowed.  Let  him  by  all 
means  learn  to  wash  pots,  crock  pots,  weed,  wash  houses  down, 
and  so  on ;  but  do  not  keep  him  at  such  work  month  after  month 
as  is  too  often  the  case;  such  things  can  be  soon  learned.  He 
should  start  at  once  on  to  work  that  will  be  of  some  good  to 
him.  Instead  of  keeping  him  on  for  two  or  three  years  crock- 
ing pots,  let  him  pot  plants,  stake  plants,  prune,  make  cut- 
tings, graft,  etc.  Show  him  the  correct  methods,  and  insist 
on  the  right  way  being  followed.  He  should  learn  all  garden 
operations  and  the  use  of  all  tools,  but  it  is  unjust  to  the  lad 
to  keep  him  at  menial  work  for  an  indefinite  period  and  pav 
no  attention  to  his  training.  If  boys  are  required  for  such 
work  others  should  be  kept  who  will  eventuallly  become 
labourers. 

Too  often  a  boy  is  spoiled  in  the  early  years  of  his  career 
bj  snubbing ;  if  he  is  anxious  to  get  on  he  naturally  asks  ques- 
tions about  his  work  which  some  men  disdain  to  answer;  but 
I  contend^  that  a  boy  who  is  learning  diould  be  encouraged  to 
ask  questions,  and  ought  to  receive  instruction  on  all  suitable 
subjects.  He  should  also  be  encouraged  to  obtain  a  theoreti- 
cal as  well  as  a  practical  knowledge  of  his  work;  beyond  this, 
opportunities  might  be  provided  for  visiting  horticultural  ex- 
hibitions and  other  establishments.  The  length  of  time  that 
an  apprentice  should  serve  might  "be  three  or  five  years.  For 
my  own  part  I  advocate  three  years  at  general  work,  then  two 
years  as  an  improver  in  two  different  gardens  where  there  is 
some  speciality. 

The  vexed  question  of  premium  needs  consideration.  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  no  payment  ought  to  be  taken  from  an 
apprentice,  but  that  he  should  work  for  low  wages.  By  this 
means  he  would  pay  indirectly  for  his  training,  whereas  if  a 
premium  were  demanded  many  -poor  people  would  be  debarred 
iProm  putting  their  sons  to  the  work.  For  a  lad  serving  an 
apprenticeship,  commencing  at  fifteen  vears  of  age,  I  suggest 
a  wage  of  5s.  per  week  the  first  year,  Vs.  per  week  the  second 
year,  and  10s.  per  week  the  third  year.  For  improvers  I  sug- 
gest 14s.  and  16s.  per  week  respectivel'y.     At  the  end  of  this 


Senecio  Haworthi. 

time  a  man  ought  to  have  obtained  a  good  grounding  in  aarden 
work,  and  should,  on  satisfying  examiners,  be  admitted  as  a 
qualified  journeyman  gardener.  He  should  also  at  this  stage 
receive  a  fair  rate  of  wages  and  not  be  given  a  mere  allowance 
with  the  remark  that  he"  is  gaining  experience,  a>  is  often  the 
case  now. 

In  other  trades  and  professions  a  man  is  credited  with  being 
a  competent  workman  as  soon  as  his  apprenticeship  days  are 
over,  and  so  it  should  be  with  gardeners.  After  five  yeara' 
training  a  gardener  ought  to  be  paid  from  25a.  to  308.  per 
week.  The  guinea  a  week  minimum  as  suggested  for  journey- 
men by  the  B.G.A.  needs  revision,  and  I  ask  how  we  can  ex- 
pect people  to  respect  us  whilst  we  publicly  state  that  a  man 
who  has  nad  five  years'  training  in  his  profession  is  only  worth 
2l6.  per  week. 

If  we  alter  the  system  of  training,  make  every  young  gai"- 
dener  be  apprenticed,  not  necessarily  in  a  large  garden,  for  a 
boy  can  be  trained  equally  well  in  a  small  establishment,  and 
see  that  he  is  taught  his  work  in  a  thorough  manner,  we  shall 
raise  the  status  of  gardeners  in  general,  and  obtain  better  all- 
round  conditions.  \Ve  shall  also  attract  boys  who  have  done 
well  at  school,  and  the  gardener  will  take  his  rightful  place  in 
the  social  world.— W.  Dallimore. 
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The  genus  Senecio  is  remarkably  varied.  The  members  .of  it 
comprise  at  least  one  climbing  species  (Senecio  macroglossus — 
see  Journal  of  Horticulture,  November  3,  1904,  page  395);  while 
many  are  succulents,  many  are  annuals,  and  a  nost  are  her- 
baceous pei-ennials.  The  genus  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  largest, 
if  not  the  largest,  in  tlie  vegetable  kingdom.  The  group  in- 
cludes 1,200  kinds.  A  genus  oomprisine  so  many  members, 
and  being  widely  distributed  over  all  the  world,  is  necessarily 
variable.  A  distinguishing  mark  of  the  Senecios  lies  in  the 
character  of  the  involucre — the  scales  are  in  one  series,  and  are 
usually  reinforced  at  tJie  base  by  a  row  of  shorter  scales  that 
give  the  head  the  appearance  of  having  a  small  calyx.  Well 
known  members  of  the  genus  are  the  common  Groundsel,  the 
Senecio  Cineraria  (or  Cineraria  maritima),  S.  macroglossus, 
S.  clivorum,  8.  Jaooba^a,  and  S.  pulcher.  The  name  Senecio  is 
said  to  be  derived  ultimately  from  the  Latin  word  senexy  "old 
man,"  said  to  be  in  allusion  to  -the  hoary  pappus  of  the  leaves 
and  stems  of  some.  Our  present  subject  would  well  merit  that 
description,  for  the  fleshy,  rotund,  erect  growths  are  bright, 
and  silvery  from  the  fact  of  their  downy  covering.  This  plant 
obtains  the  size  of  a  sub-shrub,  and  is  suitable  for  a  greenhouse . 
or  succulent  house  collection.  Ita  composite  flowers  are  yellow. 
Senecio  (syn.  Kleinia)  articulatus  is  another  interesting  species. 
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British  T.  inerleu  ipplts. 

I  shoald  like  to  say  a  few  words  with  regard  to  the  difference 
between  Englifih  and  American  Apples.  In  m^  iminion  English 
Apples  «re  Mir  behind  American^  out  this  big  inferiority  is  due 
to  one  thing  ontv,  end  that  is,  appearance.  An  Apple,  to  be 
of  any  use  for  aaie,  should  look  rich  and  ripe ;  it  should  have  a 
deep  yellow  or  scarlet  skin;  flavour  is  an  entirely  secondary 
matter.  All  the  American  Applea  with  one  exception  (the 
Newtown  Pippin)  haye  a  highly  coloured  skin,  and  that  is  the 
secret  of  their  superiority.  A  short  time  ajp;o  one  of  the  largest 
nunaerymen  about  here  showed  samples  of  a  large  number  of 
the  finest  English  Apples,  and  I  went  expecting  to  see  a  blase 
of  colour,  but  I  was  quite  disappointed.  Of  all  the  misenable, 
sour-looking,  green,  indigestible  specimens  I  ever  eaw,  they 
were  the  worst*.  The  American  Baldwin  is  the  type  to  strive  for 
first,  then  try  to  get  flavour.— Hxnbt  O.  Coulson,  Sheffield. 


Plutlig  Tries  01  thi  Fuadlsi. 

I  was  pleased  to  read  the  note  of  your  correspondent, 
''  G.  C./'  m  the  JournaL  page  564.  Your  correspondent  has 
advanced  points  which  I  had  not  before  heard.  I  note  he 
admits  that  trees  planted  below  the  union  will  emit  roots,  and 
by  doing  so  we  shall  have  treespractically  on  their  own  roots. 
But  what  is  the  stock  forP  Wny  have  nurserymen  gone  to 
the  trouble  of  raising  a  special  stock  on  which  to  work  the 
Apple  with  the  dual  object  of  keeping  it  within  reasonable 
bounds,  and  at  the  same  time  ensuring  fruitfulness,  if  we  are 
to  plant  them  be^ow  the  union  and  encourage  them  to  send 
out  roots,  and  produce  strons  growth  P  I  would  not  question 
what  Mr.  Bunyard  said  with  reference  to  fruit  culture.  I 
remember  him  giving  me  a  tip  a  few  years  ago  at  one  of  the 
Crvstal  Palace  fruit  shows.  We  were  admirins  some  beautiful 
dishes  of  Tyler's  Kernel,  and  I  remarked  toat  I  intended 
planting  some  trees  of  it.     ''Do  not  plant  too  many/'  he  re- 

Elied,  ''because  it  is  so  susceptible  to  canker."  On  returning 
ome  I  went  and  looked  at  a  young  tree  I  had  planted  two 
years  before,  the  only  one  I  had  got,  and  sure  enough  there 
was  the  canker  showing  in  small  lumps  round  the  collar  of  the 
tree,  which  I  had  not  noticed  before.  On  looking  through  my 
plantation  yesterday  I  notice  that  nearly  the  whole  of  mv 
trees  have  only  Sin.  to  4in.  of  stock  showing  above  the  soil, 
and  the  first  lot  of  roots  have  struck  out  level  with  the  soil. 
As  I  am  an  advocate  of  lifting  and  replanting  fruit  trees  every 
two  or  three  years,  as  long  as  their  size  wUl  admit,  most  of 
them  will  be  taken  up  and  oe  replanted  to  within  one  inch  of 
the  union,  then  there  will  be  no  ooubt  about  the  stock  swelling 
with  the  stem  of  the  tree,  which,  as  "  G.  C'  points  out,  is  an 
important  matter.— R.  Mobss.     • 


The  Market  ChrysantliemuD  Show. 

This  show,  although  held  under  the  win^,  as  it  were,  of  the 
National  Chrvsanthemum  Society,  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  that  boav,  for  it  is  run  by  the  growers  themselves,  and  is 
in  no  way  indebted  to  the  T>arent  societv.     I  take  it  that  the 

?;rowers  cnoose  the  middle  of  December  tor  the  show  simply  to 
erret  out  the  best  varieties  for  the  December  trade;  and,  as 
far  as  their  object  is  concerned,  the  show  merits  approval. 
From  a  spectacular  point  of  view  an  outsider  would  describe 
it  as  deadly  flat,  greatly  lacking  in  decorative  effect,  and  of 
little  educational  value.  But  not  so  the  men  who  call  the  piper 
and  pay  for  the  tune.  To  them  it  is  quite  another  matter. 
The  stiff  vases  of  blooms  cannot  by  any  chance  be  described 
as  beautiful,  but  to  the  grower  they  denote  good  culture, 
careful  bunching,  and  show  the  variation  in  colours,  the  latter 
being  a  very  strong  point,  for  from  some  districts  the  colour  of  a 
variety  will  be  much  richer  than  from  another.  Even  growers 
in  the  same  place  do  not  all  produce  the  same  colouring  in  a 
given  variety.  This  was  most  marked  at  the  late  show.  The 
boxes  of  packed  blooms  were  ouite  a  feature,  the  packing 
being  splendidly  done.  I  saw  ttie  judges  testing  them,  ana 
although  they  were  turned  upside  down  and  violently  shaken, 
not  a  flower  moved  from  its  cosy  resting  place.  Tnis  speaks 
volumes  for  the  care  exercised.  The  classes  for  three  vases  of 
one  colour  were  a  study  in  themselves,  and  it  was  an  easy 
matter  even  for  a  novice  to  pick  out  the  best  colours  for  late 
decorative  work.  There  was  not  a  weak-necked  variety  staged 
while  all  were  cut  with  at  least  12in  to  18in  of  stem,  feathered 
from  bottom  to  top  with  clean,  healthy  foliage. 


Speaking  of  the  varieties.  I  think  the  following  were  about 
the  best:  In  whites-^Snowdrift,  Mdlle.  T.  Ptonckouke,  Bfme. 
R.  Oberthur,  Heston  White,  Mrs.  J.  Thompson,  and  Guy 
Hamilton.  The  best  yellow  is  undoubtedly  Golden  Age;  while 
other  good  varieties  are  Yellow  Princess  Victoria,  Negoya,  and 
King  of  Plumes.  In  bronses  we  have  Tuxedo,  Lord  Brooke, 
Frank  Wilcox,  and  May  McBean.  The  best  so-called  pinks 
were  A.  J.  Balfour,  Mme.  P.  Radaelli,  Dr.  Eng^ehardt.  Fram- 
field  Pink,  and  Winter  Cheer:  while  in  crimson  and  red  shades 
we  have  Lady  V.  Beaumont,  Matthew  Hodgson,  Putney  CKaorge, 
Hilda  Tulley,  and  Exmouth  Crimson.  Several  exhibitors 
who  have  staged  well  in  former  years  were  conspicuous  by 
their  absence,  due,  I  hear,  to  the  fact  that  their  plants  have 
not  done  so  well  this  season,  a  point  that  most  market  g^wers 
will  fully  appreciate.— J.  B.  Ridimq. 


The  Exteniion  ol  Frnit  Calta.e. 

I  am  afraid  "  A  Grower's  **  latest  ccmtribution  concerning  this 
subject  (pege  565)  does  not  strengthen  his  case,  for  he  merely 
reiterated  his  statements  in  regard  to  prices  obtained  in  pre- 
vious years,  and  does  not  attempt  to  advance  any  convincing 
arguments  against  the  extension  of  fruit  culture.  There  is 
certainly  a  fault  somewhere,  when  he  and  others  he  quotes  fail 
to  obtain  better  prices  than  those  named  for  really  good 
samples  of  Apples.  There  never  has  been  any  occasion  to  sell 
first-class  sample  at  such  prices.  Those  who  have  done  so  have 
evidently  devoted  more  attention  to  the  growing  of  fruit 
than  to  organisation  and  mercantile  methods  of  disposing  of 
it.  Therein  lies  a  great  weakness  in  regard  to  the  Bntii^ 
fruit  industry.  In  any  other  business  manufacturers  devote 
the  best  brains  at  their,  command  to  organising  their  system 
of  distribution,  but  fruit  growers  too  often  act  without  any 
idea  of  co-operation,  end  apparently  seem  to  think  that  some- 
one else  should  organise  their  business  and  regulate  the  markets 
for  them. 

"A  Grower*'  thinks  that  the  Evesham  men  are  parti- 
cularly fortunate,  because  he  has  noticed  the  prices  obtained 
in  their  local  markets  have  invariably  been  better  than  those 

rited  in  London.  Instead  of  putting  this  down  to  luck,  he 
uld  rather  have  given  them  credit  for  being  shrewd  business 
men,  for  notwithstanding  the  enormous  amount  of  produce 
grown  in  that  fertile  vale,  they  are  pretty  successful  in  re- 
gulating the  market.  The  Evesham  men  have,  during  recent 
years,  paid  great  attention  to  organisation  with  satisfactory 
results.  Although  huge  quantities  of  Damsons  are  grown  in  the 
Midlands,  the  prices  have  been  good  for  so  prolific  a  season,  and 
I  for  one  do  not  believe  that  it  was  beyond  the  wit  of  man  to 
have  devised  a  plan  by  which  the  fruit  on  the  '-thousands 
of  Damson  trees  left  unpicked  in  Kent,'*  might  have  been 
sold  at  a  profit.  "  A  Grower  '*  seems  to  positively  delight  in 
painting  as  doleful  a  picture  as  he  can  concerning  the 
fruit  industry,  and  I  do  not  for  a  moment  want  to  rob  him 
of  that  pleasure;  but  his  remarks  fall  singularly  flat  when,  in 
spite  of  ruinous  prices,  fruit  growers  as  a  oody  are  a  thriving 
class,  and  are  continually  extending  their  plantations. 

Now  let  me  come  to  that  vexed  point  about  the  sudden  rise 
in  the  price  of  Wheat.  "  A  Grower  **  tells  me  I  have  not  re- 
plied to  the  point  of  his  argument,  and  that  a  larger,  instead 
of  a  less,  reserve  of  Wheat  is  held  over  from  year  to  year. 
What,  of  course,  I  meant  was  a  leas  reserve  in  proportion  to 
the  population.  The  world's  population  is,  I  believe,  some- 
thing like  300,000,000 ;  and  the  2,245,000  Quarters  held  over  in 
1907  in  excess  of  1906,  would  not  provide  a  supply  for  the 
world's  increase  of  population.  But  apart  from  this,  figures 
such  as  those  given,  need  to  be  taken  with  the  proverbial  grain 
of  salt,  as  it  is  not  easy  to  8;et  a  correct  estimate;  market  mani- 

Sulators  see  to  that.  All  authorities  agree  that  the  world's 
emand  more  nearly  than  ever  approaches  the  world's  supply. 
In  conclusion,  let  me  tell  "  A  Grower  "  that  he  has  a  perfect 
right  to  object  to  the  whipping  up  of  the  fruit  growing  in- 
dustry, if  he  believes  it  to  De  wrong;  but  he  must  not  expect 
others  to  see  eye  to  eye  with  him  in  regard  to  the  matter.  I 
will  pass  over  tne  classical  language  he  uses  concerning  foreign 
butter  and  eggs,  but  let  me  nail  to  the  mast  his  assertion 
that  foreigners  would  not  be  the  first  to  cave  in  at  what  he 
terms  the  game  of  "  beggar-my-neighbour "  ;  and  let  me  ask 
with  all  the  earnestness  at  my  command,  has  the  Briton  so 
sadljr  degenerated  since  the  days  of  Nelson  and  Wellington? 
I  think  we  may  answer  emphatically  No  I  Our  greatest  com- 
petitors have  liad  to  cave  in  many  times  during  recent  years 
m  the  game  of  selling  an  equally  good  article  at  a  piice  below 
that  of  the  Briton.  In  regard  to  many  of  our  hardy  fruits, 
the  British  article  is  the  best  the  world  produces,  and  if  we 
tackle  the  whole  question  of  fruit  growing  and  distribution 
earnestly  and  intelligently,  we  shall  triumph  over  all  fair 
competition,  and  the  future  will  show  that  there  has  been 
need  for  all  the  whipping  up  (and  more)  that  the  fruit  growing 
industry  has  received.  The  boom  in  fruit  tree  planting  is 
going  to  continue. — W. 
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Exhibit  from  a  Private  Garden. 

On  the  26th  of  November,  at  the  Royal  Hoorticultural 
Society's  show.  Mr.  W.  H.  Divers,  head  Bardener  to  the  Duke 
of  Rutland,  Belvoir  Castle,  Grantham,  displayed  a  o<Jlectioii 
of  Apples  and  Pears  in  the  following  varieties: — fiftv^three 
kinds  of  Pears,  and  forty-seven  of  Apples,  making  100  dis- 
tinct dishes: — 

PEARS. 

Olivier  des  Serres 


Dnchesee  de  Mars 
Court  Quea 
Koavelle  Fnlvie 
Emile  d'Heyst 
Hacon's  Incomparable 
Benrr^  Bance 
Le  Lectier 
Cbas.  Ernest 
Easter  Beurr^ 
Delioes  de  Hardenpont 
Hayshe's  Prince  Consoit 
Grosse  Calebasse 
Qloa  Morceaa 
Marie  Benoist 
Forelle 

Beurr^  Baltet  F^re 
Dnrondeau 
Marie  Gaisse 
Beorr^  d'Anjoo 
Josephine  de  Malines 
Matie  Lonise  d^UocIe 
Dnchesse  de  Bordeaux 
Benrr^  de  Jongbe 
Benrsniot  Esperen 
Genl.  Todleben 
Mag^nate 


President  Barab^ 
Doyenne  d*Alen9on 
Neo  Plas  Meuris 
Hayshe*s  Victoria 
Winter  Nelis 
Benrrt^  d*Arember^ 
British  Queen 
Vicomte  de  Spoelburgh 
Beurr^  Vermont 
Pitmaston  Duchess 
Mme.  Treyve 
Doyenne  du  Comice 
Beurr^  Hardy 
B[night*s  Monarch 
Beurr^  Boso 
Crasaane 
Marie  Louise 
Benrr^  Snperfin 
Van  Mons  Leon  le  Clero 
Conference 
Beurr^  du  Busson 
Beurr^  Diel 
Catillao 

Bellissime  d'Hiver 
Zephirin  Gregoire 
Mar^chol  de  la  Cour. 


APPLES. 


Warner's  King* 
Rosemary  Russet 
Gascovne*s  Scarlet  Seedling 
St.  Edmund's  Pipt>in 
Worcester  Pearmain 
Belle  de  Boskoop 
AUington  Pippin 
Adam's  Pearmain 
Wealthy 
Eve's  Apple 
Jas.  Grieve 
Duke  of  Gloucester 
Lincoln  Pippin 
The  Queen 
Lord  Derby 
Peasgood's  Nonesuch 
Stirling  Castle 
Winter  Hawthomden 
Annie  Elisabeth 
Jenkinson's  Seedling 
Hormead's  Pearmain 
Lane's  Prince  Albert 
Belle  Pontoise 
Ribston  Pippin 


Stamford  Pippin 

Caldwell 

M^re  de  Manage 

Alexander 

Kirk's  Alexander 

Stone's 

Pineapple 

Withington  Fillbasket 

Cox's  Pomona 

Bramley's  Seedling 

Tower  of  Glamis 

Duke  of  Devonshire 

Margil 

Golden  Winter  Pearmain 

Lincoln  Holland  Pippin 

Newton  Wonder 

Frogmore  Prolific 

Cox's  Orange  Pippin 

Sandringham 

Maltoter 

Alfriston 

Bismarck 

Hambling's  Seedling 


As  we  stated  in  our  report  on  page  516,  the  Pears  were  the 
subjects  of  especial  attention,  because  of  thcJir  individual  merits 
and  their  numbers.  The  collection  was  noteworthy  from  the 
fact  of  its  coming  from  a  private  garden,  two  hundred  miles 
nortli  of  London,  from  its  containing  so  much  variety,  and 
from  the  high  excellence  of  the  fruit.  A  Hogg  Memorial 
medal  was  awarded. 

At  our  request.  Mr.  Divers  has  kindly  supplied  certain  local 
data  to  accompany  these  lists.  He  writes :—  The  natural  soil 
where  the  fruits  were  grown  is  a  strong  clay,  of  unknown 
depth,  but  certainly  more  than  100ft,  belonging  to  the  middle 
Has  formation.  It  has  been  improved  as  a  garden  soil  by ' 
various  additions  to  a  depth  of  2ft,  and  has  been  drained,  but 
the  top  soil  still  remains  cool  and  retentive  of  moisture.  It 
is  sheltered  on  the  west  by  tall  timber  trees,  and  by  a  hill  on 
which  the  castle  stands,  which  rises  sharply  200ft  above  the 
kitchen  garden.  The  latter  is  260ft  above  sea  level,  and  thus 
misses  many  of  the  early  frosts  in  autumn,  and  the  late  frosts 
in  spring.  The  average  rainfall  is  25.47in;  mean  tempeiature, 
iS.Oldeg;  average  earth  temperature,  3ft  deep,  48.55deg;  pre- 
vailing wind,  S.W. ;  average  sunshine,  1,511  hours  55  min. 
yearly.     The  Apples  were  mostly  grown  on  young  bush  trees 


on  the  English  Paradise,  planted  in  1895,  and  since  that  date. 
The  Pears  were  mostly  grown  on  wall-trained  trees  of  varioofl 
aspects,  their  ages  varying  from  five  to  forty  years.  At 
Belvoir  158  varieties  of  Apples  are  grown,  and  120  varieties  of 
Pears,  exclusive  of  seedlings.  The  supply  of  dessert.  Pears 
generally  lasts  from  Jul^  until  April;  while  Apples,  both 
dessert  and  cooking,  are  m  use  from  July  until  early  in  June." 


Soottish   Hortioaltural  Assooiation. 

P&KsioaNT's  "Gribtin"'  Dimmkb. 
During  the  past  two  years  Mr.  D.  W.  Thomson,  seed 
merchant,  Edinburgh,  has  very  worthily  occupied  the  i)osition 
of  president  of  this  popular  association,  ana  has  taken  the 
keenest  interest  in  all  its  affairs,  and  by  his  enthusiasm  and 
origi<nality,  as  well  as  ability  of  conducting  its  business,  has 
greatly  increased  the  interest  of  the  members.  He  now  retires 
amid  universal  regret;  and  on  the  evening  of  Friday,  the  13th 
inst.,  entertained  the  members  of  council  to  dinner  in  the  Royal 
British  flbtel^  Princes  Street.  CJovers  were  laid  for  twenty- 
four:  the  object  of  the  meeting  was  to  acknowledge  to  the 
memoers  of  council  the  graat  assistance  he  had  received  from 
them  during  his  presidency,  and  the  friendly  feeling  that  had 
been  maintained  towards  nimself  and  towards  one  another, 
and  more  especially  to  acknowledge  the  services  of  the  retiring 
members,  most  of  whom,  by  a  new  rule,  cannot  at  present  be 
re-elected.  After  partaking  of  a  most  daintily  served  repast, 
the  president  proposed  the  loyal  toasts,  and  afterwards  the 
toast  of  the  (retiring  members.  The  retiring  rtiembers  in  turn 
replied  to  the  toest,  assuring  the  other  members  of  council 
that  their  interest  in  the  association  would  not  be  cooled  down, 
though  thev  were  out  of  office.  They  were  auite  sure  that 
others  would  succeed  them  who  would  probably  increase  its 
prosperity,  great  as  that  had  been,  ratner  than  diminish  it. 
The  toast  of  the  "President  Elect"  was  proposed  by  Mr. 
McHattie,  the  city  gardener,  who  was  quite  sure  that  during 
the  time  that  Mr.  Whytock  occupied  the  chair  the  association 
would  prosper.  Mr.  Andenson  proposed  the  toast  of  the 
S.H.A.  in  a  neat  and  pointed  speech,  and  Mr.  Charies  Comfort, 
an  ex-president,  replied.  A  thoroughly  pleasant  evening, 
enlivened  with  song  and  recitatioatis,  was  spent,  and  at  the  close 
Mr.  Thomson's  long  life  and  prosperity  w^a  pledged  with  high- 
land honours.     Following  is  part  of  Mr.  Thomson's  address: — 

The  Scottish  Horticultural  Association,  as  you  are  all  aware, 
was  instituted  on  the  20th  March,  1877,  tnirty  years  ago.  On 
looking  over  the  list  of  the  original  office  bearers  I  find  that 
thirteen  out  of  the  twenty  have  passed  away.  Malcolm  Dunn 
was  our  first  president,  Mr.  Hugh  Eraser  was  our  only  vice- 
president,  and  our  treasurer  was  Air.  David  P.  Laird,  and  the 
councillors  were  Messrs.  John  Cowe,  Lawrence  Dow,  W.  W. 
Johnstone,  A.  McLeod,  Thomas  Methven,  Robertson  Mnnro, 
David  Syme,  W.  M.  Welsh,  William  Young,  John  Downie, 
all  of  whom  are  with  us  no  more,  and  the  surviving  members 
are  Messrs.  John  Methven,  Alexander  Milne,  Robert  Lindsay, 
A.  McKinnon,  James  Grieve,  David  W.  Thomson.  So  that  you 
will  see  that  I  am  the  only  original  member  who  holds  office  at 
the  present  time.  Little  did  I  think  when  I  was  elected  a 
councillor  in  1877  that  I  should  be  its  president  in  1907.  The 
first  balance  struck  from  March,  1877,  to  March,  1878,  showed : 

Members*  subscriptions 

Donations 

Being  a  total  of 

And  Expenses       

Leaving  a  balance  of      ...        

And  in  1906  we  had  a  balance  of       ^81,072  16    0 

When  Mr.  McHattie  proposed  to  me  that  he  would  nominate 
me  as  his  successor,  I,  with  my  natural  modesty,  felt  somewhat 
diffident  in  agreeing  to  the  proposal,  but  as  I  ms^ie  up  my  mind 
that  when  the  general  meeting  had  to  deal  with  tAe  subject 
that  I  would  be  rejected  I  determined  to  run  the  risk,  so  that 
when  I  was  elected  it  rather  put  me  on  mv  mettle,  seeing  I  was 
to  follow  some  such  eminent  men  who  had  preceded  me.     Well, 

f»ntlemen,  I  have  done  my  best,  and  angels  can  do  no  more,  and 
now  go  with  the  rest  of  my  old  friends  and  supporteiv. 
That  the  Scottish  Horticultural  Association  now  holds  the 
premier  position  in  the  North  as  an  association  formed  to 
advance  the  interests  of  horticulture  no  one  will  deny,  and  it 
is  spreading  its  influence  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land,  and  all  this  is  due  to  the  manner  and  way  in  which  it  has 
been  manafi^ed  by  its  officials  in  the  past.  We  hope  that  i^e 
new  office  bearers  will  watch  its  interests  as  closely.  It  may 
be  necessary  for  the  new  council  to  try  and  introduce  some- 
thing new  in  their  future  programmes  if  the  interests  and  use* 
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.  falnefts  of  this  AOM^ciatian  ia  to  be  maintained.     The  same  thing 

•  year  after  year  be^mes  monotonoue,  and  chanse  is  the  order 
of  the  day,  and  let  us  hope  that  the  spirit  of  discord  will  not 
creep  in  amonest  its  members  and  ruin  the  fabric. 

I  have  held  for  two  years  the  honourable  and  responsible 
office  of  a<;ting  as  your  president,  and  have  had  very  great 
pieasure  in  being  associated  with  you  all,  and  must  return  to 
you  my  warmest  and  most  sincere  thanks  for  the  kind  and 
generous  manner  in  which  you  have  at  all  timee  received  me. 
No  one  is  more  aware  of  my  own  weakness  than  myself. 

The  two  vice-president&  who  also  retire  are  Mr.  McHattie 
and  Mr.  Mackenzie.  The  former  was  my  predecessor,  and  held 
the  office  for  three  y^ars,  and  we  all  know  how  well  he  fulfilled 
the  duties  of  the^  office,  and  saw  the  association  safely 
through  a  critical  time.  Mr.  McKensie,  we  all  regret,  has  not 
been  able  to  attend  our  meeting  of  late  through  ill  health,  and 
he  also  has  done  yeoman  service  for  our  association.  Under 
the  new  laws  and  regulations  the  five  who  are  at  the  top  of  the 
council  list  have  also  to  join  in  the  procession— Mr.  Fraser, 
Mr.   Maosie,   Mr.   Murray,   Mr.    Kidd,   and  Mr.   Todd. 

I  find  that  Mr.  McHattie  joined  the  association  in  the  year 
1887,  and  has  been  connected  with  it  ever  since,  and  haa  acted 
as  a  councillor,  vice-president,    as     well     as     president.       Mr. 

.  Mackenzie  joined  in  the  year  1879,  and  has  also  held  several 

.  important  offices  in  connection  with  the  association.  Mr. 
Fraser  became  a  member  in  1890,  and  has  been  a  strong  sup- 
porter and  a  successful  competitor  at  its  flower  shows,  and  a 
regular  attendant  at  its  meetings.  Mr.  Massie  became  a  mem- 
ber of  council  in  1905,  and  we.all  know  what    an     active  and 

.  energetic  worker  he  is  in  whatever  he  interestfi  himself  in.  He 
tells  me  he  never  feels  tired,  and  I  only  wish  I  could  say  the 

,  same.  Mr.  R.  W.  £.  Murray  was  elected  to  the  council  in 
1893,  and  in  addition  to  having  been  president,  vice-president, 
be  has  had  the  financial  affairs  of  the  association  under  his 
charge,  and  you  all  know  how  well  he  has  fulfilled  the  duties  of 
that  most  important  office.  Mr.  D.  Kidd  was  elected  to  the 
council  in  19(^^  and  has  also  not  only  been  a  steckdy  supporter 
of  the  aasociation,  but  a  most  successful  competitor  and  a 
regular  attendant  at  our  meetings.  We  all  know  how  he  was 
the  means  of  getting  his  noble  employer  to  interest  himself  in 
our  flower   shows,  and    the    handsome    prize  he  gave  at  our 

,  last  exhibition. 

I  now  oome  to  Mr.  Todd,  last  on  the  list,  but  not  least.  I 
hardlv  know  to  approach  the  subject  of  proposing  Mr.  Todd's 

]  healtn,  or  how  we  ai*e  to  express  to  him  our  thanks  for  all  his 

East  service.  I  find  he  joined  the  council  in  1880,  but  when 
a  joined  the  association  I  oannot  say,  but  tJiere  ia  one  thing 
oertain,  he  could  not  have  joined  before  me.  He  was  president 
in  1897-1898,  and  the  association  flourished  under  his  inspiring 

,  influeikce.  His  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  this  association  has 
been  equalled  by  none,  and  his  interest  has  never  lagged  during 
the  many  years  he  has  been  connected  with  it,  and  his  exhibits 

.  at  our  monthly  meetings  have  been  welcomed  by  all.     He  has 

,  been  convener  of  several  committees,  the  work  of  which  has 
been  carried  on  with  skill  and  satisfaction  to  all.  He  has  also 
the  distinction  of  being  one  of  our  first  honorary  life  members. 
ITiere  is  one  other  thing  our  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Todd  for, 

.  viz.,  that  he  has  sent  a  monthly  report  of  our  meetings  to  the 
Journal  of  Horticulture,  and  but  for  this  our  work  would  never 

•  have  been  heard  of  acrosa  the  Borders. 

"  You  have  all  fulfilled  the  duties  of  ^rour  office  with  credit 
to  yourselves,  and  I  believe  with  satisfaction  to  the  members  of 
this  association.  Others  will  now  have  to  be  found  to  take 
your  places,  and  I  only  hope  that  the  a^ssociation  will  be  as 
fortunate  in  the  future  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  and  select 
those  who  will  interest  themselves  in  its  working.  But  as  we 
are  leaving  behind  us  some  of  our  old  friends  I  have  no  doubt 
they   will  look   after  our  interests. 


Fruit  Plantinir  Boom. 

Even  more  extraordinary  than  the  amount  of  Colonial  and 
foreign  fruit  that  is  coming  into  England  are  the  signs  of  the 
increase  of  fruit  growing  in  this  country.  The  area  under  fruit 
has  increased  marvellously  during  the  last  year,  as  figures  re- 
cently published  prove,  and  the  increase  is  more  remarkable 
still  in  small  gardens  untouched  by  the  statistics.  Now  is  the 
planting  season,  and  the  orders  received  by  horticulturists  go 
to  show  that  there  is  something  of  a  boom  in  fruit  planting, 
especially  of  Apples.  There  is  some  hope  that  the  excellent 
orchards  which  were  at  one  time  a  valued  part  of  the  farmer's 
homestead  wi'.!  be  revived.  The  principal  cause  of  this  increase 
in  fruit  farming  is.  no  doubt,  a  growing  knowledge  of  the  value 
of  the  crop  and  the  superiority  of  small  trees,  whether  bush, 
pyramid,  or  ha'lf-standard.  But  in  the  chief  fruit-growing 
centres  the  prosperity  of  the  fruit  farmers  ha.s  been  promoted 
as  much  by  tne  installation  of  the  telephone  as  by  anything  else. 
■  Most  of  the  dealing  is  done  direct  between  the  grower  and  the 
big  dealer,  or  even  the  consumer,  in  the  larger  towns,  and  in 
this  way  the  grower  can  always  manage  to  sell  his  fruit  at  the 
nooment  when  it  i^  just  ready  to  be  picked.— ("Daily  Mail.'*) 


^^S^^S 


WOKKL^QiitheWEEK. 


Hirdi  Fnlt  Girdin. 

PRUNING.— With  a  continuance  of  the  present  open 
weather,  the  work  of  pruning  should  now  be  well  advanced 
towards  completion.  Where  sparrows  are  troublesome,  Gooee- 
l>errie6  will  be  best  left  for  some  time  kwger,  though  birds  may 
be  kept  from  taking  the  buds  from  the  growths  if  the  bushes  are 
threaded  witli  black  cotton.  A  few  buds  may  be  destroyed 
even  wlien  so  treated,  but  there  will  be  no  wholesale  destruction. 
In  dealing  with  pruning  it  may  be  possible  that  the  land  will 
l>e  very  wet  and  neavy,  and  if  such  is  the  case,  we  would  advise 
th«t  old  trees  in  grass  orchards  may  have  the  heads  thinned 
and  the  dead  removed.  In  any  case  the  work  should  be  pushed 
on,  as  we  do  not  believe  in  being  hampered  by  pruning  wh^i 
so  many  other  things  call  for  attention  later  in  spring. 

PLANTING  STANDARDS.— It  may  be  possible  to  prepare 
stations  in  grass  for  planting  these  where  tne  ox)en  land  is  in 
unsuitable  condition  for  working  upon.  Apples.  Pears,  and 
Cherries  should  be  SOft  apart  in  all  directions.  Plums  may  be 
10ft  less.  The  positioois  the  ti^ees  are  to  occupy  should  be  well 
opened  out,  3ft  or  4ft  in  diameter;  the  bottom  soil  in  each 
station  ought  to  be  broken  up  to  a  good  depth.  Should  the  land 
be  liable  to  become  waterlogged  a  few  half  bricks  and  old 
mortar  may  be  placed  in  the  bottom  of  each  hole,  to  drain  in 
some  measure  the  trees;  though  such  positions  which  are  not 
weJl  drained  should,  if  possible,  be  avoided  for  fruit  growing. 

BLACK  CURRANTS.— We  would  advise  growers  to  take 
the  trouble  to  remove  all  the  distorted  buds  which  can  now  be 
found  upon  their  bushes.  For  the  past  few  seasons  we  have 
carried  out  this  practice,  and  though  we  cannot  claim  to  be 
free  from  inffH^tion,  still  we  have  a  less  number  of  buds  to 
remove  thaji  formerly.  It  is  impossible  to  get  bushes  absolutely 
clean  by  this  method  when  thev  are  growing  withiri  a  short 
distance  of  plantations  that  are  badly  infested,  and  with  which 
no  trouble  is  taken.  Sulphur  and  lime  we  have  tried  with  some 
success,  and  when  s\'stematicallv  carried  out,  we  are  inclined  to 
believe  good  will  result.  Sulphur  must  not  be  too  heavily 
applied,  Tiowever,  or  the  bushes  will  be  checked  in  growth. 

WALL  TRE*:S.— Those  who  wish  to  get  this  work  completed 
and  find  the  Land  wet  and  heavy  should  utilise  one  or  two  planks 
for  standing  upon,  the  land  will  not  then  be  trampled  nearly 
so  much,  nor  will  it  set  so  hard  when  dry.  Peaiis,  Plums,  and 
Cherries  should  now  receive  attention,  shortening  back  side 
growths  to  two  Of  three  buds  and  laying  in  extension  growths 
two-thirds  their  length  if  strong  and  well  ripened.  It  may 
also  be  possible  to  remove  old  worn  out  wood  to  make  room  for 
younger  and  cleaner  growths.  Cherries  should  not  be  too 
severely  dealt  with  in  pruning,  and  the  Morello  must  not  be 
spurrea  in  the  same  manner  as  the  sweet  varieties.  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  may  with  advantage  wait  another  month  before 
pruning.— J.  W.,  Evesham. 

Frnit  Caltore  Under  Glass. 

PINEAPPLES.— These  fruits  are  not  so  much  grown  as  in 
former  years,  but  we  hope  they  will  not  be  lost  sight  of,  as 
their  culture  is  most  interesting.  The  exhibits  of  five  splendid 
fruits  of  the  Charlotte  Rothschild  type  by  Mr.  Cpomber  last 
week  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
illustrated  their  value  at  this  season,  and  I  am  sure  in  gardens, 
well  stocked  with  glass,  the  Pineapple  should  find  a  place.  I 
will  be  as  brief  as  possible  as  to  cultural*  details.  The  plants 
at  this  date  both  tne  fruiters  and  successionals,  should  be  as 
little  excited  as  pofisible.  Those  that  have  borne  fruit  may  be 
removed  ;  and  this  done,  it  may  be  necessary  to  re-arrange  those 
that  are  to  give  the  next  fruits,  giving  them  the  best  position, 
and  a  bottom  heat  if  80deg  to  SSdej?,  whilst  the  «ttnK>- 
spheric  temperature  may  range  TOdegat  night  and  lOdeg  higher 
by  day  in  fine  weather.  In  severe  weather  a  drop  of  5deg  will 
be  beneficial.  Maintain  a  moist  temperature  in  the  house  by 
damping  down  twice  daily ;  but  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent 
drip  or  moisture  overhead,  so  that  the  crowns  of  t-he  plants  do 
not  suffer.  The  best  or  early  plants  should  be  given  the 
warmest  part  of  the  pit,  and  water  at  the  roots  must  be  given 
sparingly  at  this  season,  and  what  is  given  should  be  in  a  tepid 
state. 

SUCCESSIONALS  AND  LATER  PLANTS.— These,  for  the 
next  few  weeks,  must  be  kept  as  quiet  as  possible.  After  the 
fruiting  plants  have  been  arranged,  the  strongest  for  succession 
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should  be  attended  to,  arid  any  that  were  potted-on  should  get 
a  genial  bottom  heat :  70deg  to  75deg  will  suffice.  For  the 
next  few  weeks  very  little  water  at  the  roots  will  be  required ; 
but  with  vigorouis  plants  it  is  not  wise  to  keep  the  roots  too  dry. 
Much  watedng  may  be  avoided  by  careful  oampine  down  and 
by  keeping  the  house  at  an  even  temperature.  Avoid  over- 
heating the  hot  water  pipes.  Much  firing  may  be  saved  by 
covering  the  glass  at  night  with  mats  or  dressed  covers.  Yhe 
day  temperature  should  not  exceed  55deg  to  65deg. 

FRUIT  TREES  IN  POTS. —Of  late  years  more  attention  hae 
been  paid  to  these  fruits ;  and  now  is  a  suitable  tim^  to  make 
a  start  by  purchasing  trees  or  prepared  plants  for  the  purpose. 
The  Cherry,  grown  thus  under  glas3,  gives  a  splendid  return ; 
and  though  they  are  best  grown  in  a  separate  house,  with  care 
excellent  results  may  be  obtained  in  a  mixed  house.  The  most 
imxK>rtant  point  regarding  their  culture  is  ample  ventilation 
when  in  blossom,  and  plenty  of  lime  in  the  soil  at  the  potting. 
Young  trees  obtained  now  should  be  given  a  rather  small  pot : 
Sin  to  lOin  is  ample  at  the  start.  Pot  firmly,  and  protect  from 
frost  and  excessive  rainfall.  The  best  pot  Cherries  are  May 
Duke,  Archduke— indeed  all  the  Duke  family  do  well  in  jwts— 
Early  Rivers,  Waterloo,  Elton,  Frogmore  Early.  Governor 
Wood,  most  of  the  Bigarreau  section,  and  Werder's  Black 
Heart.  The  Peach  and  Nectarine,  grown  in  pots,  is  equally 
valuable,  and  though  the  first  expense  may  be  greater  than  by 
planting  out,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  pot  trees  give  a 
quick  return,  and  several  crops  may  be  grown  in  the  same 
house.  The  same  remarks  are  applicable  here  as  to  Cherries. 
The  best  Nectarines  are  Early  Rivers,  Cardinal.  Early  Hum- 
boldt, and  Lord  Napier  ;*  and  the  foUowine  Peacnes  are  excel- 
lent; Earliest  of  All,  Hale^s  Early,  Early  York,  Royal  George, 
Alexander  Noblesse,  Dymond,  Crimson  Galande,  Barrington, 
Sea  Eagle,  and  Pnncess  of  Wales.  The  Plum  does  splendidly 
in  a  mixed  house,  and  the  treatment  is  similar.  Tne  fruits 
often  reqiiire  much  tliinning.  The  following  are  splendid 
fruiters :  Early  Transparent  Gage,  Oullins  Golden  tiage.  Golden 
Drop,  Jefferson,  Kirke's,  Monarch,  Czar,  Victoria,  Washington, 
and  others.— G.  W\,  Brentford,  Middlesex. 

The  Plant  Honses. 

ERICAS.— As  the  flowers  on  these  plants  fade,  remove  them 
from  the  show  house.  These  will  include  such  well-known  sub- 
jects as  E.  gracilis  and  its  varieties,  E.  hyemalis  and  var.  alba, 
E.  oaffra,  and  E.  melanthera.  Anjr  plants  showinor  signs  of  ill 
health  should  be  discarded,  for  it  is  practically  useless  trying 
to  make  a  sick  Erica  produce  good  growths.  Cut  back  the 
vigorous  young  shoot®  made  during  the  past  summer  to  within 
about  an  inch  of  the  previous  year's  growth.  Remove  all  the 
flowers,  and  place  the  plants  in  a  house  with  a  night  tempera- 
ture of  50deg  F.,  rising  5deg  or  more  with  sun  heat  during 
the  day.  Syringe  the  plants  once  or  twice  daily  in  bright 
weather  to  aid  in  the  production  of  vigorous  young  shoots.  The 
plants  will  not  require  watering  very  frequently,  but  when  it  is 
necessary  soak  them  well.  As  soon  as  the  plants  are  nicely 
clothed  with  young  growths  half  an  inch  in  length,  those  whdch 
require  repotting  should  be  attended  to,  giving;  them  a  shift 
into  a  size  larger  pot.  Place  ample  drainage  in  the  bottom 
of  the  xx>ts.  The  potting  compost  should  consist  of  peat  and 
sand  J  firm  potting  is  essential. 

THE  SHOW  HOUSE.— Chrysanthemums  are  fast  disappear- 
ing from  this  structure,  making  the  house  look  somewhat  dull 
after  the  recent  bright  display.  Those  who  have  grown  a  good 
batch  of  late-flowering  kiiws  are  findine  them  extremely  valu- 
able. Although  an  old  variety,  W.  H.  Lincoln  holds  its  own  as 
the  beet  yellow  for  Christmas  decoi>ation.  The  forcing  of  early- 
flowering  trees  and  shrubs  should  now  be  started  in  earnest,  and 
an  early  vinery  is  an  ideal  place  for  bringing  on  such  subjects 
as  Rhododendron  nobleanum,  R.  prsecox,  R.  Cunningham's 
White,  R.   sinense  (Azalea  mollis),   Deutzia    gracilis,    Spiraea 

Smnifolia  flore  pleno,  Forsythia  suspensa,  Prunus  triloba 
.-pi.,  Lilacs,  &c.  A  few  Rhododendron  indicum  (Azalea)  with 
prominent  buds  should  be  placed  in  a  warm  house.  On  the 
side  stages  of  the  house  the  introduction />f  the  earliest  batches 
of  Roman  Hyacinths,  Paper-white  Narcissi,  and  Due  van  Thol 
Tulips  amongst  the  Cyclamens,  rrimulas,  Begonias,  very  much 
improve  the  appearance  of  the  house. 

SOILS  FOR  POTTING.— The  provision  of  materials  in  a 
suitable  condition  for  use  during  the  approaching  busy  potting 
seaapn  is  important.  If  placed  m  the  potting  shed  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  or  failing  sufficient  room  for  this,  protected  from 
rain  by  some  other  means,  the  soil  will  be  in  a  suitable  condi- 
tion for  use,  and  save  time  later  on  when  work  is  more  pressing. 
The  cleaning  of  pots,  and  the  replenishing  of  the  sizes  in  which 
there  is  a  shortage,  should  also  be  dealt  with  now.  The  painting 
and  sharpening  of  stakes  is  another  item  requiring  attention. 
A  good  portion  of  this  kind  of  work  can  be  done  by  the  out- 
side staff  when  bad  weather  prevents  progress  in  the  open  air. 
The  washing  and  cleansing  of  the  plant  houses  ought  also  to  be 
taken  in  hand.— A.  0.,  Kew,  Surrey. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS 


All  Correspondence  relating  t6  editorial  matters  should  be 
directed  to ''Thb  Editob,''  13.  Mitrb  Court  9bambxb8, 
Flbbt  Strkit,  London,  E.G.  Persona  sending  manuscript 
or  photographs,  when  not  specially  requested  by  the  editor, 
ano  making  no  demand  for  remuneration,  are  presumed  to 
solicit  pubhoation  without  payment.  In  order  that  no  mis- 
understanding ma^  arise,  and  in  order  to  secure  the  retam 
of  their  contributions,  contributors  should  state  the  £aet 
that  they  expeot  remuneration,  and  in  all  cases,  eyeo.  wbAa 
contributing  voluntarily,  correspondsBte  «lHMira  ensleeu  a 
stamped  enyelope  if  wey  ^ocpect  their  -enclosure  to  be 
returned. 

WHITE  GRAPE  FOR  SOUTH  WALL  (Wantage).— !l%e 
Royal  Muscadine. 

PHOTOGRAPHS  RECEIVED  (A.  K  U.).^Thanks  for 
choice  of  photos;  they  will  be  returned  later.  We  would  be 
glad  to  have  the  cultural  notes. 

HEADING  MAIDEN  APPLE  TRJEES  (H.).— Being  planted 
the  past  autumn  they  will  be  best  headed-back  in  Feoruary, 
or  so  soon  afterwards  as  the  weather  is  mild,  but  doing  it  at 
the  first  mild  weather  after  the  middle  of  the  month. 

CALCEOLARIAS  THROWING  FLOWERS  (T.  P,).- 
Herbaceous  Calceolarias  yary  a  good  deal,  even  in  the  same  batch, 
and  some  never  will  make  decent  plants.  We  would  oertainW 
pinch  out  the  flower  trusses  and  encourage  these  plants  to  fiii 
out.  The  others  we  would  treat  Ss  you  advise.  Calceolaria 
seed  should  always  be  from  a  thoroughly  approved  strain. 

CINERARIA  LEAF  MINED  (Tiverton,  Devon)— Your 
Cineraria  leaves  are  infested  with  the  grubs  or  larvsB  of 
Cineraria  fly  or  Marguerite  fly,  also  called  composite  leaf  miner 
(Phytomyza  nigricornis).  The  fly  is  black  or  slate  coloured,  the 
heaa  ochreous,  and  with  iridescent  wings.  The  finale  fly  lays 
eggs  under  the  leaves,  and  the  grubs  hatch  out  in  less  than 
a  fortnififht.  Crush  them  between  the  fingers  when  seen;  out 
if  arsenical  or  paraffin  sprays  are  used  the  flies  may  be  kept 
off. 

COOL  PEACH  HOUSE  (H.  O.  C.).— Provided  the  oil  lamp 
was  properly  attended  to  as  to  wick-trimming,  oil,  and  prorper 
adjustment  of  the  flame,  this  would  not,  we  think,  deleteriously 
affect  the  growth  of  the  Peach  trees.  In  the  days  gone  by  the 
gardeners  used  to  have  flued  walls  which  were  heated  in 
autumn  for  the  ripening  of  both  the  fruit  and  the  wood.  Are 
your  trees  fruitful?  Perhaps  if  they  were  lifted  and  planted 
higher,  using  rubble  in  the  compost,  the  ripening  off  would  be 
quicker  and  better.  They  ought  certainly  to  have  oast  their 
leaves;  but,^  of  course,  the  season  hae  been  mild  and  wet. 

BRITISH  GARDENERS'  ASSOCIATION  (A.  T.,  Cheshire).— 
We  would  like  to  print  any  reasonable  criticism,  such  as  yours ; 
but  you  have  written  on  both  eides  of  the  paper,  have  spelt 
very  badly  all  the  way  through,  and  your  sentencee  are  so 
unintelligible  that  we  would  have  to  practically  re-write  the 
article.  We  think  that  you  would  hardly  like  to  write  for  a 
•situation,  if  you  could  do  no  better  than  in  the  letter  sent 
to  us.  Mind,  we  are  not  criticising  you  as  a  gardener;  but 
the  B.G.A.  is  trying  to  raise  the  status  and  the  educational 
equipment  of  gardeners,  as  well  as  keeping  before  it  the  ques- 
tion of  practical  fitness.     On  these  grounds  it  deserves  support. 

STOCKHOLM  TAR  AS  A  DRESSING  (Z.).-Both  gas  and 
Stockholm  tar  have  lonf^  been  used  as  a  composition  along  with 
other  substances  as  a  remedy  for  mealy  bug  on  Vines,  the  in- 
gredients for  which  are  as  follows:  Gas  tar,  or  Stockholm  tar, 
1  quart;  dry  clay  beaten  to  a  fine  powder,  2  quarts;  flowers 
of  sulphur,  lib ;  slaked  lime,  ilb ;  which,  after  being  well  mixed 
together  shouldi  be  put  in  boiling  rain  water,  1  gallon,  and 
the  whole  mixed  to  the  consistency  of  thick  paint  so  as  to  be 
readily  applied  by  means  of  a  stiff,  clean,  half- worn  paint 
brush.  Add  more  clay  if  too  thin.  Apply^  wheii  cool.  The 
rods  and  spurs  are  stripped  of  the  loOsft  hark,  and  the  composi- 
tion is  well  brushed  into  the  holes  and  crevices.  The  Stock-* 
holm  tar  is  preferred  by  some  as  less  liable  to  harden  and  injure 
the  bark  by  its  coating  than  coal  or  gas  tar,  though,  as  the 
latter  is  cheaper  and  more  readily  procured,  it  is  generally 
used 

NAMES     OF    'P1jAS'£&.— Correspondents  whose  queries  are 
unansu>ered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  con-  . 
suit  the  foUowinq  number.     (A.  H.).— Adiantum  assinule  vane- 
gatum ;   Asplenium  bulbiferum. 
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Ae  Old  FrifiDl* 

Tliis  bardy  annual  is  once  ttaain  here.  The  "  Live  Stock 
Jourual  for  1908*'  ia  interest  iag  beo«ii»<>  it  contain*,  4i.>  it  tt'tll^ 
the  history  «^f  agrictiltural  proRreas  for  this  (juickly  passing 
y^ht.  To  fitjj'ont*  who  wants  to  knew  roally  where  and  Jiow  wc 
liUud  in  the  muUer  of  JiTe  stock,  this  »h  this  book  for  then]. 
What  has  \xn^n  produced,  wh«ait  has  boon  sold,  «ind  what  has  been 
jiucoeeifui  in  tW  .show  ring  is  her*'in  tftbuiatiHi. 

We  should  hss  telly  look  for  m*ny  engr«¥iii|tfl  in  a  liJ.  TQlume, 
«spe<nally  one  that  contains  so  ni'iieh  v«luflbk  letterpresfl,  but 
w©  find  wo  are  confronted  on  the  first  pdge  by  an  engraving 
t^ken  from  a  painting  in  the  \mme^.on  of  Sir  W.  Gilt>eyt  and 
minted  by  .Tanii\H  W.ard,  of  *'  A  Poultry  Marktst."  Wt*  did  not 
know  till  to-tky  tliat  James  Ward  and  Gc^>rge  Moiknd  were 
eonneetionH,  Morland-e  picttireij  are  old  friends,  Ireatingj  as 
they  generally  do,  of  fcndy  rural  eoeneci.  '\W*ll,  tliere  \&  this 
picture^  beantifnlly  finiidietl.  first ;  .and  a&  we  turn  on  w«  find 
J*riews  of  tbe  arooa  at  Olynipia,  which  is  quite  modern,  and 
whicli  givee  ua  a  very  good  idea  of  the  place  where  the  nKJbt 
wonder! ui  show  of  horses  baa  e ire r  been  held*  Then  an  engniiv- 
ing  of  one  of  CiiO[>cr's  pictur€^s:  the  artist  at  work  |*«intin^  a 
h^rse.  Tht^n  this  year's  \)v&t  cnp  horses,  the  Whit-e  Knight  and 
Wool  winder,  of  St.  Ijeger  f«m&;  aJso  th*  champion  Hackney  &ire, 
Kosador.  and  the  chanipion  mare,  Iio«.iTla.  Among  thf  cdi-oep 
we  find  Linoolns.  Leicesters,  Mnd  South  Downe ;  and  pigw  do  not 
go  un  re  presented  J  so  that  as  a  mere  pi&ture  book  ther^  is  much 
to  plecrse- 

Now  a«  to  the  various  ailicU^a.  Sir  A  flier  t  P.  SInntss.  who 
ia  well  qualified  for  the  tfl^k,  giv<«  hia  vie^ra  on  tin?  Shire  horificj 
trade  and  ho  csays  there  never  was  so  keen  a  demand  for  work- 
ing Shire  liors*«  at  a  good  priiSe,  and  they  Ivave  neyer  lx?en  m> 
scarce  and  dear.  That  the  Shii'e  bohse'  should  disapjx\ar  in 
favour  of  the  niotor  so  far  hafs  proved  a  myth,  and  there  is 
a  gr^t  demand  for  this  cla-^B  of  horse  from  niiin.v  foreign 
oountriefi— the  T'nited  States.  C^n^da.  Argentijia,  Kuis^iji,  and 
our  own  niore  diMant  colonies.  Tlie  fancy  b reticle r  has  fjeeii 
t^Mmin^ted,  and  the  tn«de  is  in  tht*  handsi  of  sound  men  who 
do  not  ask  or  wish  to  obtain  fabulous  prices. 

Whcire  are  our  light  horsea  to  come  from  in  time  of  nmr? 
asks  Sir  Richard  Green  Price.  The  Government  so  far  faiU 
to  render  the  retiuired  aid,  for  no  farmers  will  protJnce  tht^m^ 
a  n  i  mala  that  t  be  CO  n  n  t  ry  retm  i  res  u  nl  ess  they  can  lie  sh  ow  n 
how  to  do  it  at  a  prufiL  Sir  RicTiard  snigge^its  taxing  bicycles, 
motor  cars,  raceooureen,  l>ookmakerH,  And  garnblere,  and  he 
thinks  that  from  that  son  tee  a  goodly  «um  would  accrue.  We 
flay  hear,  hear, 

Mr.  Mickihson  gives  some  account  of  a  ^hi»m*^  for  the  en- 
couragement of  liKht  horse  breeding,  in  which  haiulfiome  priEea 
are  offered  for  foale.  Tlrese  foals  are  enteretl  before  they  are 
lK>rn,  and  the  entrance  fee^  are  .5s,  paid  in  ndvanee,  -%.  when 
the  foal  is  dropped,  and  10s.  ju?it  before  the  time  of  exhibition  ; 
and  as  the  prizes  range  from  £^  to  £1,  there  is  something 
worth  competing  for. 

The  Rov.  D.  n.  Montefiore  considers  that  the  breeder  of  a 
good  horse  doe*t  not  get  the  reoc^gnition  he  should.  He  is  often 
entiraiy  ignored  when  the  animal  changes  hands,  and  lias  not 
«ven  the  aatiefaction  of  knowiiti^  that  the  world  knows  he  bred 
a  great  prizewinner.  HLs  Keverene**  thinkfi  alu^i  ilmt  KonJe- 
thing  should  l>e  done  to  bring  the  buyer  into  closer  contact 
with  the  breeder.  This  goes  back  to  the  old  widl-wom  question 
of  the  middleman— will  he  ever  be  Bl>olifibe*l  j^ 

The  International  Horse  Show  ^t  Olympia  comes  in  for 
criticism  at  the  hands  of  Colonel  Ricardo*  He  properly 
grumbles  at  the  idea  that  the  jiidgea  shriuld  jsUiiid  their  own 
exponaefi.  It  is  a  mo«t  aljsurd  idea.  No  otlier  hhow  expects 
it  of  the  judges,  and  it  will  really  confine  the  selection  of 
jndgea  not  to  men  who  know  a  good  horse,  but  rich  men  who 
can  afford  to  pay  tlieir  own  exm^nwes.  The  Cblonel  got-s 
into  the  details  of  the  working  of  the  whole  show,  And  hi» 
suggestions  are  wise  and  eminently  practicable.  We  are 
amuAed  at  liis  rennirk  about  the  fancy  decoiationii  and  non- 
fiense  of  that  tsoi±:  we  had  heard  much  of  it  bt^fore  from  honsiey 
men  and  women. 

The  age  and  produce  of  brood  mares  is  discusjsed  bv  G.  8. 
Ix>we,  and  it  is  wonderful  how  some  of  these  we  11 4) reel  ladiefi 
fulfilled  their  destiny,  living  to  mature  age  and  breeding  plenty 
of  winnejis.     Theire  is  something  in  blood  after  all  I 
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The  several  breed  societies  have  each  their  own  particular 
scribe,  beginning,  of  course,  with  the  turf,  and  ending  with 
those  heavy  horses  that  turn  the  turf— perhaps  the  more  useful, 
aafe,  and  profitable  of  the  two. 

In  the  Shire  horse  sales  for  1907  we  see  the  highest  average 
was  obtained  by  W.  T.  Everard,  with  the  handsome  figure  of 
£141  5s. 

Milk  and  domestic  milk  animals  we  shall  not  attempt  to 
summarise:  it  provides  a  big  text  for  a  future  sermon.  And 
again  the  old  subject  of  tuberculosis  crops  up,  and  it  is  still 
a  great  question  as  to  whether  anytliing  but  a  post-mortem 
can  fairly  set  at  rest  the  doubts  ab  to  the  healthiness  or  other- 
wise of  an  animal.  As  in  the  human  race,  so  in  the  bovine, 
wholesome  conditiona  of  life  go  far  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  this  plague.  Mr.  John  Thornton  does  not  speak  at  all 
assuredly  of  the  tuberculin  test.  Certainly  the  results  are  very 
bewildering.  It  is  the  Argentine  buyers  who  are  so  stringent 
in  carrying  out  the  very  letter  of  the  law ;  and  it  is  possible 
that  our  breeders  may  find  other  and  as  good  markets  for  their 
stock  where  there  are  not  such  tiresome  and  unnecessary 
regnlations. 

There  have  been  a  great  many  sales  of  Shorthorns,  and  this 
we  quite  expected.  Mr.  Henry  Dudding,  of  Riby  Grove, 
reached  the  highest  average  of  the  year,  viz.,  £91  Ss.  3d. 
Shorthorns  occupy  so  high  a  place  in  the  estimation  of  the 
public  that  the  other  breeds  seem  dwarfed  in  comparison,  bat 
the  societies  are  doing  good  work  in  grading  up. 

If  Shorthorns  seem  to  be  No.  1  among  cattle,  we  may  fairly 
say  Lincolns  hold  the  same  position  among  sheep;  and  this 
vear  they  had  a  fine  innings  in  the  county  or  their  birth.  The 
Royal  at  Lincoln,  with  its  display  of  Lincolns,  will  not  readily 
be  forgotten.  Nearly  three  times  as  many  entries  as  at  Derby 
the  previous  year!  and  the  quality,  why,  the  pick  of  flocks  I 
Here  again  we  find  Mr.  Dudding  much  to  the  fore,  but  his  name 
is  only  the  first  of  a  great  multitude  of  clever  men  whose  know- 
lodge  in  sheep  lore  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  We  do  not 
dispute  for  a  moment  the  value  of  the  other  and  different 
breeds :  they  are  all  so  good,  and  so  good  locally.  He  is  a  wise 
man  who  grows  that  particular  kind  of  stock  best  suited  to  his 
district,  and  in  this  little  realm  there  are  such  diveraiticG  of 
soil  and  situation. 

We  still  have  some  pigs,  though  not  so  many  as  we  ought. 
We  have  discussed  before  the  diflSculties  that  beset  th4  path  of 
the  pig  breeder.  Ju.st  now  it  is  the  exceeding  scarcity,  and 
hence  deames«.  of  all  pig  food,  and  we  have  not  yet  evolved 
a  pig  tliat  will  live  and  grow  fat  on  air  and  water. 

We  wish  we  could  see  our  way  to  so  much  good  money  in 
poultry  as  Mr.  Edward  Brown  does.  It  is,  with  the  generality 
of  farmers,  a  neglected  industry,  perhaps  for  that  very  reason 
a  di.sappointing  one.  However,  it  is  **  never  too  late  to  mend  ** 
old-fashioned  customs  and    habits. 

Work  on  the  Home  Farm. 

We  have  had  nearly  forty  years'  experience  of  farming, 
but  never  can  we  remember  an.vthing  so  bad  as  that  of  the 
week  just  ended.  We  have  endured  long  periods  of  severe  frost 
w}iien  the  land  was  ice-bound,  but  we  could  always,  in  those 
times,  console  ourselves  with  the  fact  that  our  mucK  was  being 
carted  out  on  hard  roads,  and  that  the  hardness  of  the  same 
roads  was  costing  nothing  to  the  diistrict  in  repair>,  but  saving 
a  great  deal. 

We  are  now  absolutely  driven  from  the  land,  and  carting 
manure  is  impassible  when  once  you  leave  the  high  road.  Plough- 
ing down  stubble  seems  the  onlv  possible  work  and  we  saw  a 
plough  to-day  struggling  vei*y  fiard  at  that.  If  the  land  had 
been  already  moved,  it  would  not  have  carried  the  horses. 

During  a  wet  time  such  as  this,  there  is  one  item  of  farm 
work  which  should  be  attended  to — that  is,  the  repair  or  re- 
newal of  land  drains.  ''Out  of  sight''  is  too  often  ''out  of 
mind  ''  on  a  farm,  as  in  many  other  things ;  but  when  the  work 
of  the  horses  is  prevented  by  flood  we  find  out  where  the  weak 
places  are^in  our  land  drains,  and  also  find  many  pkices  where 
new  drains  are  needed.  We  have  had  much  experience  of  the 
way  in  which  water  will  try  to  find  its  level,  and  boil  up  in  very 
unexpected  places;  but,  as  a  rule,  we  found  such  things  occur 
in  fields  where  crops  in  cold  seasons  were  apt  to  be  patchy  in 
particular  places.  Having  seen  and  realised  the  meaning  of 
such  a  danger  signal,  it  should  not  need  a  time  of  heavy  flood 
to  make  a  farmer  drain  his  land.  At  present  a  farmer  can 
claim  full  compensation  over  a  long  term  of  years  for  well- 
carried-out  land  drainage ;  and  when,  as  is  usually  the  case. 
the  landlord  will  find  materials,  the  labour  of  draining  paid 
for  by  the  tenant  will  be  repaid  at  the  end  of  his  tenancy. 

We  are  sorry  to  see  that  the  prices  of  fat  stock  have  not 
kept  up  to  the  level  promised.  The  promise  has  perhaps 
attracted  too  large  supplies,  but  we  are  convinced  that  there 
will  be  a  pinch  in  the  near  future,  especially  if,  as  so  often 
happens  after  Christmas,  there  Ls  an  improvement  in  general 
trade. 
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